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906;    September.   1002 
Wages  and  Taxes  in  1916.  562 
Bureau  of  Railway  News  and   Statistics: 

Government  Ownership  in  South  America.  75 
September   Income   Below   1915.    1093 
Bureau  of  Safety.  Annual  Report  of.   1177 
Byram.  H.  E..  498' 
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Calculator,   A   Composite,    182* 

California    State  Council  of  Defense;    Petroleum, 

Report  on,  79 
Cambrai,  American  Engineers  in  Fight  at,   lOIlt, 

10>9'.    1069",    1138 
Camp  Utvcns,  Transportation  to;  B.  &  M.,  759*, 

1052 
Camp,   Embarkation,  at  Tenafly,  N.  T.,  463 
Camp   Funston,  Construction  and  Transportation 

Demands  of;  U.  P.,  450* 
Camp    (irant.     Engineering    Regiments    at,     999, 

1070' 
Camp  Upton.  Transporting  Troops  to;  L.  I.,  567* 
Canadian     Overseas     Railway     Construction     Bat- 
talion,   1st: 
Building    a    Military    Railway    in    No    Man's 

I.and,  432 
Organization  and  Work  of,  469 
Canadian   Pacific; 

Car  Loading.  Heavier,  59* 
Educational  Bulletin,  21 
Employees  Win  Honors  in  War.  205 
Empty  Car  Records  Investigated.  383 
Names  of  Battles  for  Stations.   1076 
Tunnel,   Rogers  Pass,   Data   on.  474 
Victory   Loan    Subscriptions,   903 
Wage   Increases,   574 
Canadian    Railway   Association    for    National    De- 
fense. 710.  769,  1047 
Canadian   Railway  Club; 

Draft  Gear  Capacity,  893*.   106Bt 
Locomotive     Design     from     a     Maintenance 
Standpoint,   683 
Canadian   Railway  Problem,  W.   M.  Acworth  on. 

50t 
Canton    Foundry  and   Machine   Company;    Crane. 

Portable,  18* 
Capital   (See  Finance) 
Car: 

Door  Latch.   Vestibule  Trap,   249* 

Dump,  Automatic  Air,  234* 

Electric   Lighting   Equipment   in   Car   Design. 

Providing  for,    173t 
Floor  Insulation.  Tucork,  203* 
Floor  Plans  for  Postal  Cars.  617* 
Hospital.   Erie.   1083* 
Medical   Examiners;   B.  &  O.,   236* 
Oil-Electric;   N.  C.  &  St.   L,.   381* 
Orders  and  Prices  in  1917.  91t.   100 
Private     Car     Use     Curtailed     During     War. 

106It.   1100.    1190 
Rivet  Cutting  Gun^  431* 
Scale  Test;  L.  &  N..  249* 
Testing.    Rail:   Pennsylvania.  413* 

Thrift  Special:  N.  V    "     

Wheel  (See  Wheel) 
Car  Conservation    (See  (^ar   Service) 
Car    Foremen's    Association    of    Chicago;     Train 

Handling.   426 
Car.  Freight: 

Box  Car,  Business  of  a,  1173 
Coal.  12n-Ton:   Virginian   Ry..  285* 
Draft  Gear  Capacity.  893*,    1068t 
Government   Purchase  of.   Bill   for.   452 
Refrigerator:    B.  &  O..  981* 
Slack  Adjuster.  Truck  Lever  Type.  950* 
Stock   Cars.   Standard   Length    for.    23 
Summary  of  Cars  in   Service.  241* 
Tank:  A.  T.  &  S.  Fe,  467* 
Truck,   Buckeye  Articulated,   387* 
U.  S.  A.  for  Service  in  France,  598'.  645*. 
851* 
Car,   Passenger   (See  Car) 
Car  Service   (See  also  Commission  on); 

Car  Conservation  Meeting  at  Chicago.   155 
Comparative    Summary    of    Freight    Cars    in 

Service  in  1915  and  1916.  241* 
County  Officers  Assist  in  Conserving  Trans- 
portation, 959 
Demurrage    Suggestions  of  the   National    In- 
dustrial Traffic  League,  931 
Empty   Car   Distribution,    158,   289,   433.   525, 

815 
Empty  Car  Records;  C.  P..  383 
Freight  Car  Requirements  of  a  Railroad  De- 
termined. 355* 
Freight  Car  Situation,  E.  H.  De  Groot.  Jr.. 

on.  633+.  658 

Freight    Operations    During   April.    48t.    99; 

M.ay,    241*:    Tune,   492t.    514.    836t;    July. 

676+.    696;    August.    930;    September,    and 

for  Six  Months.  1112+,   1122 

Freight  Traffic   Statistics.   1908  to   1917.   370+ 

Government   Purchase  of  Freight   Cars.    Bill 

for.   452 
Handling  Government  Shipments.   145.    179*. 

207 
Interchange.  Contest  on.  279.  745 
Interchange  System,  Samuel  G.  Thomson  on. 

109.  785 
L  C.  C.  Division  on.  77,  92+.  105* 
Loading: 

.\utomohilc   Shipments,    166 
Can.idian    Pacific's   Methods.    59* 
riiicaBo.   Burlington  &  Ouincy's  Report. 

300 
Circular   Appeals.    28,   38,    39.   47t.    " ' 

139.  166.  483,  813 
rontaiiicrs.    .Stronger.   Needed.   41 1 J 
Cotton:   So.   Pacific,   1188* 
Foodstuffs.  910 

Freight     Rates     Reduced     for     Loading 
Above  Minimum  Carload,  922t 


Car    Service — Loading    it  uiitihuctt)  : 

Fruits  and    Vegetables.    Bulletin   on    In 

creased  Loading  of,  350 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission's   Ap' 

peal,  47+    92+ 
Minimum    Carloads    in    Kansas,     E.     P. 

Ripley  on.   176+.  324+,  327t 
Minimum     Weights     and     the     Shippers, 

408t 
Pennsylvania's  Methods,  57* 
Photographing   Damaged   I'reight,   D,.    L. 

&  W.  855* 
Railway  Business  Association's  Pcrfo 

ance  Record   Blanks,   1+.   27*.   338 
Shipners'  Co-Operation.   369+.   378,   398 
Southern    Pacific's    Competition.    61,    815 
Transfer.    Unnecessary,   546t 

Mileage; 

Average  for   1916,  550,   562 

Canadian    Pacific    Empty    Car    Mileage, 
1907  to   1916,   383 

EI    Paso   &   South    Western   Figures   for 
.  May,  392 

Kansas    City    Southern — Average    Miles 
Per  Car   Per  Day.  652 

Per  Cent  of  Cars  on   Line  and  Average 
Miles   Per   Car   Per   Day.    175+ 

Refrigerator  Cars.   Allowance   on,   358 

Revenue   Ton   Miles   Per  Car  and   Loco- 
motive, 1915  to  1917;  So.  Pacific,  999* 

Ton    Miles    Handled    Per    Freight    Loco- 
motive  and  Per   Freight   Car.   370+ 
Perishable   Terminals  Needed,    1117t 

Pooling: 

Cars  at  Freight  Houses.   120 

Coal   Shipments,   146 

Eastern    Lines,    969+.    973.     1031,     1081, 

1175 
Joint  Ownership  of  Freight  Cars,  280 
Reconsignment  Privilege  Contest.  370+,  445+, 

831+.  837.  889,   977 
Reconsignment  Stopped   in   Philadelphia,   909 
Rules,   Proposed.  279.  281.  745 
Shortage,    Freight   Car; 

Allies  Should  Use  Southern  Ports,  134}. 

223t,   1084 
Circular  Appeals,   159.  298 
Clark,  Edgar  E.,  on,  263+,  276 
Coal  and  Other  Commodities,   Prices  of. 

132+ 
Conservation   Meeting  at  Chicago.    155 
Discrimination,    Reciprocal^   446+ 
Percentage   of   Cars   on    Line   and   Aver- 
age Miles  Per  Day,  175+ 
Reports  to  the  A.   R,   A..  48.    117.    133+, 

303.   538.   769.    1146 
Shippers'  Co-Operation.  38.  39 
Weekly  Car  News;  S.  A.  L.,  813 
Car   Shortage   (See  Car  Service) 
Census   (See   Employee) 

Central  of  Georgia;    Liberty  Loan  Appeal,   702 
Central    Railway   Club;    Brake   Pipe   Leakage  and 

Compressor  Capacity.  564* 
Central  Railway  of  Brazil:  Pulverized  Coal  Loco- 


Chamberlin.  Edson  J.,  419* 


Chicago: 

CsLT  Conservation   Meeting.    155 

Committee     on     Car     Service.     Meetings     of.' 
484.   579.   624 

Erie  Barge  and  Car-Float  Service.  809* 

Public   Ownership  Conference,   1048 

Strike    of    Yardmen   of    B.    of    R.    T..    175+ 
198.  219+ 
Chicago  &  Alton: 

Discipline,  System  of,   19 

Examiner  in  Rules.  903 

Interlocking  Plant  at  Corwith.   152* 

Liberty    Bond    Subscriptions    of    Alien    Em- 
ployees, 865 
Chicago  &  Eastern   Illinois: 

Automatic  Stop  System,  Miller.  822 

Freight   Damages,   Reducing,   1095 

Jackson,    W.    J.,    on    Advances    in    Coal   and 
Coke  Rates,  123 

Locomotives     Converted     from     Freight     to 
Switch.  799* 

Station  at   Danville.   111..  375* 
Chicago  &   North   Western: 

Coal  Traffic  in  Illinois,  361 

Handling  of  Foreign  Cars,  160 

Organization  for  Efficiency,   !46 

Pensions  of  Enlisted  Men.  159 

Social   Service   Bureau  for  Soldiers.    1183* 

Troop    Transportation    from    Fort    Sheridan, 
250 
Chicago.   Burlington  &  Ouincy: 

Accident  near  Earlville.  111.,   535 

Annu.ll  Report.  270+*,  314 

Bridge.   Platte  River.    183* 

Car   I.oa<ling  Efficiency  Increased.   300 

Chaico  Vutan  Cut-Off.   183* 

Discipline   System,   21 

Dividend.    Extra.   264+ 

Fords   for   Division    Superintendents.   852* 

Inspection    of   Perishable    Freight.    1196* 
Chicago   Great   Western:    Passenger  Train    Serv- 
ice Reduced,  938 


Chicago,   Milwaukee  &   St.    Paul: 
Electrification    Progress.   815 
Employees  in  National  (iuard,  476 
Personal   injury   Fakir   Trapped.   205 
Chicago,   Rock   Island  &  Pacific: 

Accident  at  Grade  Crossing  Blamed  on  .\ulo 

Driver.  47+.  56 
Annual  Report,  94t* 
Electric  VVelding  Results.  754 
Engineers  in  Battle  with  Submarine.  396 
Fuel   Department.    103* 
Liberty   Loan    Subscriptions.   675+ 
Pass  Rules.  New.   1146 
Photographing   Standard  Plans.   229* 
Wage  Increases,   159 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha: 

Bridge  Work  on  Hannibal  Line  Cul-Off,  879* 
Claims: 

Grain  Claim  Hearing  of  the  I.  C.  C   140 
Loss  and  Damage: 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.   1095 

Package   Freight  Loss.   1149 

Payments    Reduced;    A..    T,    &    S.    Fe.. 

551* 
Payments  Reduced:  L.  A.  &  S.  L.,  477 


Freight;  No.   Pacific.  114* 
Cleveland,     Cincinnati.     Chicago     &     St.     Louis: 

Motor   Truck    Service.    427* 
Coal    (See  Fuel) 
College  Men    (See  Officer) 
Colorado    &    Southern:    Annual    Report.    271+*. 

319 
Commercial    Board    of    Los    Angeles;    Patriotism 

and  Transportation.    1039 
Commercial  Possibilities  of  the  South.  S87+ 
Commission    on    Car    Service: 

Car   Efficiency  Circulars.   139.  483 

Car  Shortage   Reduced.   117,   133+,  303.   538. 

769.   1146 
Chicago  Car  Conservation  Meeting.  155 
Chicago    Committee.    Meeting   of.    484.    579. 

624 
Committee,   Local,  207 
Cotton  Crop.  Transporting  the.  661 
Freight  Car   Distribution.   158.   289,   433.   523 
Live   Stock.   Avoid   Killing.   770 
Loading  of  Fruits  and   Vegetables.   350 
Pooling  (Tars  at   Freight  Houses,   120 
War  Supplies.   Handling.   145.   179*.   20/ 
Committee     (See     War:     also     Railroads'     War 

Board) 
Commonwealth    Steel    Company:    Pilot    and    -Nsh 

Pan,   709* 
Commonwealth    Supply    Company:    Lewis    Power 

Reverse  Gear.  1184* 
Competition  (See  Contest) 
Concrete; 

Calculator.  Composite,  182* 
Hydrated  Lime.   Influence  of.  456 
Sands.    Effects   of  Grading   of,   and   Consist- 
ency of  Mix.   14* 
"Conference    Committee    on    National    Prepared- 
ness." Prediction  of.  730+ 
Congestion    (See    Freight) 
Conservation  of  Coal,  324+ 
Conservation  of  Material,  853,  921 
Conservation    of   Transportation    (See    Car   .Serv- 
ice) 
Construction.   New    (See  also  Bridges  and   Build- 
ings:   also    Station:    also    Yards    and    Ter- 
minals) : 
Alaskan  Northern.  Progress  on,   161.  57.^ 
Australian    Transcontinental,    1187* 
Belt   Line    Around    St.    Paul.   97* 
Chicago.   Burlington  &  Quincy  ChalcoVutan 

Cut-Off.   183* 
Chicago.     St.     Paul.     Minneapolis    &    Omaha 

Hannibal  Line  Cut-Off.  879* 
Cost  of  Helper  Service,  173+ 
Military   Railways.   432,   469 
New  York  Connecting  Railroad,    135* 
Southern     Railwav     Double    Track     Between 

Washington  and  Atlanta.  833+,  841* 
Union   Pacific  in   Eastern   Ul.ih.   329* 
Container  (See  Freight — Barrel) 
Contest: 

Brown's  Discipline.  4+.  873+,  881,  967+.  985 

Car  Interchange.  279,  745 

Increasing   the   Train   Load,   63*,   201*.   347. 

457 
Loading  Competition;   So.  Pacific.  61 
Reconsienment    Privilege.    370+.    44S+,    831+. 
837.   889 
Cc-Operation  of  Public.   Records  of.   353 
Co-Operation  of  State  Commissions,  Samuel  Rea 

on.  680 
Co-Ordinating  Committee  on  Exportation  Organ- 
ized.  518 
Co-Ordinattng      All      Transportation      .\gcncics. 

1111  + 
Correspondence    (See    Organization) 
Cost  of  Cars  and  Locomotives  in  1916  and  1917. 

91+.  100 
Cost    of    Handling    Tonnage    in     Way     Freight 

Trains.  384* 
Cost  of  Helper   Service.   173+ 
Cost  of  Materi.ils.   Increased.  206.    706 
Cost   of  Production.   Regulating,    1068+ 
Council   of  Defense  of   Illinois:   Coal   Prices  and 

Car  Shortage,   132+ 
Council    of    National^  Defense:    Conservation    of 
Transportation^  145 
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County  Home  Defense  Committees  of  New  York: 
Post-card     Notices    to    Delinquent     Shippers, 

959 
Court    News    (See    Legal    Decisions;    also    page 

831t) 
Courtesy   (See  Employee) 
Cow   Barns;   Boston  &  Albany.  284* 
Crane    (See  Hoisting  and   Conveying) 
Ciedit    (See   Finance) 
Creosote  Oil   Imports  in   1917,   1 190 
Creosote  Treatment   (See  Ties  and  Timber) 
(grossing   (See  Grade   Crossings;  also  Track) 


D 


Dayton    Book   Umbrella,    702' 

Delaware  &  Hudson;  Employees  in  Colonie  Shops 

Organize  to  Aid   Men  in  Service,  878t 
Delaware,    Lackawanna  &   Western: 

Automatic  Train-Stop.  Wooding's,  471* 
Electro-Mechanical      Interlocking      Plant      at 

Buffalo.  N.  Y..  789' 
Photographing     Damaged     Freight     in     Cars. 

855* 
Viaduct  at  Clark's  Summit.  25* 
Demurrage   (See  Car  Service) 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande: 
Flood  Damages,  62* 

Locomotives,  Santa  Fe  Type,  189*.  264t 
Denver.    Laramie    &   Northern:    Abandonment    of 

Part  of  Line,  580 
Denver  Tourist  and  Publicity  Bureau.  864 
Department      (See     Organization;      also      United 

States) 
Depreciation   (See  Accounting;  also  Valuation) 
Development  of  New  Devices.   It 
Development  of  South.  587t 
Despatching   (See  Train    Despatching) 
Devices.  New.  Development  of.   1 1 
Dining   Car   Savings.   953.    1193 
Dining    Car    Waste,    47t.    121,    328f    S46t    634t 

636t.  835J: 
Discipline    (See   Employee) 
Discourtesy   (See  Employee — Courtesy) 
Dock   (See  Piers) 

Dodds.   Ethan   I.:   Light.  "Cold   Stored."  431* 
Douglas  Fir  Piles,  Creosote  Treatment  of.  657* 
Draft   Exemption    (See   War) 
Draft    Gear    Capacity,    L.    E.    Endsley    on.    893*. 

1068t 
Draftswoman    (See    Employee — Women) 
Dragline   (See  Hoisting  and  Conveying) 
Drumm    Construction    Company:    Pere    Marquette 

Freight  House.  225  • 
Deuel.    B,    F. :    Rail   and   Tire   Contour   Recorder. 

293* 
Dunn  &   McCarthy  Company:   Hydrated  Lime   in 

Concrete.  456 


Earling.   A.   J.,   499* 

Earnings   (See  also  Revenues  and  Expenses;  also 

Finance) 
Economic    Practices: 

Fuel    Economy    and    Locomotive    Operation. 

369t 
Stationery.  Use  of;  E.  5t  O.,  350 
Time  Tables.  675t 
Economic     Devices     Corporation:     Merger     with 
Franklin   Railway    Supply   Company.   1055" 
F.conomiste     Francais:     French     Railroads     Must 

Have  Higher  Freight  Rates.   1014t.  1043 
Economy     Devices     Corporation:     Ragonnet     Re- 
verse Gear.  Type  "B."  900* 
Education: 

Apprenticeship    System,    By-Products    of    an; 

A..  T.   .V   S.  Fe.  245.  263+ 
College    Men's    Future    in    Railroad    Service, 

393 
College  Men  Versus  Experienced  Men,  224t 
Committee    to    Educate    Disabled    Employees, 

204 
Employment  of  Labor,  391 
Initiative,    Developing.   222t    327t 
Pennsylvania's  Frank  Thomson  Scholarships, 

209 
School  for  Women;   St.  L.-S.  F.,  361 
Efficiency  (See  Operating  Efficiency;  also  Organi- 
zation; also  Equipment  and  Supplies;  also 
Employee) 
Electric  Arc  Welding.  753 

Electric     Car    Sr     Locomotive     Corporation:     Oil- 
Electric   Motor   Car,   381* 
Electric   Interlockinc    (See    Sicnaling) 
Electric   Lighting    (See   Lighting) 
Electric   Locomotive    (See   Locomotive) 
Electric    Railways    Organize    to    Handle    Freight. 

1004.  1048 
Electric   Railwavs'  War  Board.   907 
Electric  Tie  Tampers;  N.  Y.  C-.   17* 
Electric  Tractors  at  New  York;   Penna..   199* 
Electric  Truck    (See   Truck) 
Electrification: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  Sr  St.  Paul.  815 
Japanese    Railways.    792* 
Pennsylvania   Locomotive    Tested.   606* 
South  American  Line.  384* 
Elliott.   Howard: 

Government   Ownership.   815 
Labor  and   Accidents.    520 
Legislation.   Virions.   Defentine.   30 
Suggestions  for  Practical  Patriotism.   I03S 
El    Paso    S:    Southwestern:    Car    and    Lnconiotive 

Mileage   Fic.ires.    392 
Embargo   (See  Frcivht) 
EmbarkatioH  Camp  at  Tenaflv.  \.   L.  463 


Embarkation    Service   Created.   359 

Employee   (See  also  Education;  also  Officer;  also 

Legal  Decisions)  : 
Bonus;   A..  T.  &  S.   Fe.  76 
Bonus;   I.  R.  T.,  433.  814 
Census  of  Employees  in  Government  Service, 

251,  953 
Courtesy    to    Passengers,    93t,    21 9t,    446t, 

634t  636t 
Despatcher   (See  Train   Despatching) 
Discipline,  Brown's,  4t,  19,  873t,  881,  967t, 

Discipline  and  Whistling,  96t  408t 

Discipline  in  the  Yard,  1164 

Discipline— The      Weary      and      Untruthful, 

780t,  784t 
Dishonesty  in  Reporting  Delays,  409t 
Draft.    Exemptions   from,    23,    180,    25!.    536, 

968t,   1067t,  1114+ 
Efficiency  Placard;  L.  V.,  359 
Enlistments  on   Railways,    1047 
Foreign-Born    Subscribers   to    Liberty    Loan; 

Pennsylvania,    577 
Full  Crew  Law  in  New  Jersey,  359,  465.  668, 

873+,    896,    97U 
Furloughs    for    Military    or    Naval    Service; 

Pennsylvania,  61 
Gardens,'  War,  334* 
Illinois    Central    Trainmen    Missionaries    of 

Public   Opinion,    131+,    154.   412t 
Illinois   Central    Wildwood    Farm.    186* 
Labor.  Employment  of.  391 
Labor  from  Porto  Rico.   120 
Labor    Shortage    in    the    Yard.    Remedy    for, 

1164 
T-abor     Situation    and     Unproductive     Work. 

676+ 
Labor  Vote.   Power  of  the.  408t 
Liberty  Loan    (See  Liberty  Loan) 
National    Guard   Company,   C,   M.   &  St,    P., 

476 
Pass  Privilege  in  War  Time.   121,  299 
Pass  Rules:     C.  R.  I.  &  P..  1146 
Pensions: 

Boston  &  Albany  in    1895.   575 

Chicago    &    North    Western    for    Men    in 

Military  Service.   159 
New  York  Central's  Ruling.  575 
Promotion.   Letters  for;  Erie,  633+ 
Smith.     A.     G.,     Awarded     Damages     from 

Brotherhood.    476 
.Strike: 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Clerks.  1001.   1024 
Boston  &  Maine.  435.  477.  814,  903.  953 
Elgin.  Joliet  &   Eastern   .Switchmen.  619. 

666 
Freight    Handlers    at    Kansas    Citv.    477. 

535.  574 
Georgia,    Florida  &   .Mabama.   250 
Great     North     Western     Telegraph     Co.. 

574.   619 
Pennsylvania  Telegraphers.  619.  865 
Southern    Pacific.   251 
Switchmen   in   Chicago.  817 
Yardmen   in   Chicago.    175t,    198,   2191 
Thrift   Encouragement,  739 
Tobacco   for    Men    in   France;    Pennsylvania, 

536 
Wages: 

Average  Wace  in  1916.  562 
Brotherhoods'  New  Demands.  832+.  865. 
866.   902.   91 7+.  953.  991,   1048.    1085*. 
1143 
Chicago.    Rock    Island    &    Pacific    Teleg- 
raphers.  769 
Differential   Rates  of  Pay.  705 
Eight-Hour    Law.    William    C.    Adamson 

on.   255.    1061+ 
Great  Britain.  79 

Increases  in.  34.  76.  159.  250.  251.  358. 
433.  476.  535.  574.  619.  666.  710.  814. 
S65.  903,  953.   1002.   1047.    1095.    1143. 

ns9 

Maximum  Pav  During  War.   1068t 
Shon  Crafts  Federate.   1049 
Sliding-Scale  System.  420 
Southeastern    Shop    Employees'    Contro- 
versv.   251.   395 
War  Service  Records.  434.  769.  770 
Women: 

Draftswoman.  The.  49+ 

New  York  Central  Scrap  Handlers,  121, 

197* 
Pennsvlvanin     Railroad's     Number,     205, 

023* 
Problems    in    the    Employment    of.    174+. 

323+.   405+ 
Results      of     Employment     on      Various 

Roads.  923*.  989* 
School  for:   St.  L.-S.  F..  361 
Workmen's    Compensation    Laws.    240 
Employment   Department   (See  Organization) 
Engineering    Council:    First   Meeting,    80 
Engineering  Reviments  (See  Railway  Regiments'! 
Engineering  Students  Exempt  from  Draft.   1114+ 
England: 

Accidents  in   1916.  477 

British  Railwavs  lender  Government  Control. 

Ills 
Coal  Handling  Scheme.  244* 
Industrial   Unrest.    1047 
Wages  of  Employees.  79 
Women.   Employment  of.  924 
Enlistment    (Sec   Employee) 
Equipment  and    Supplies: 
Buying.  Care  in.   1064  + 
Cars  and  Locomotives  in  Service  on  Tune  30. 

1916.  237 
Efficiency.    Increased,    to    Win    War,    263+. 
274*.  323+ 


Equipment  and  Supplies   (Continued)  : 

Efficiency,  Increased  on  So.  Pacific,  999* 

Electrical    Equipment    in    Car    Design,    173t 

Exports  in   1917.  260 

Freight   Cars  in    Service   in    1916,   241* 

Labor    Saving   Equipment.    530,    1064+ 

M.   C.    B.    Letter   Ballot   Results.   523* 

Material.  Conservation  of,  853 

Material    for   Construction   Work  in   France, 

207.   219+ 
Material     for    the    Mechanical    Department, 

590+ 
Material   for  Track  Work,  528 
Materials.    Priority   Regulations   for.   805* 
New  York  Central's  Expenditures,  815 
Orders,   Government,   91+,    100 
Prices  of  Cars  and  Locomotives  in  1916  and 

1917.  91t.   100 
Rolling    Stock.    Salvaging;    A.    T.    &    S.    Fe. 

461* 
Rolling  Stock  Valuation.    132+,    141 
Steel     for    Cars    and    Locomotives    a     War 

Necessity,  30 
U.    S.    A.    for    Foreign    Service,    295*,    445t, 
598*,  645*.  851* 
Erie: 

Barge  and  Car-Float  Service  at  Chicago,  809* 
Car,    Hospital,    1083* 
Employees'  Letters  for  Promotion,  633t 
Pass   Privilege  in  War  Time,  299 
Evansville  &  Indianapolis:  Rate  Fixing  by  Court, 

811 
Exemption    (See   Employee — Draft) 
Exhibit   (Sec  names  of  associations) 
Expenses   (See  Revenues  and  Expenses) 
Expert   (See  Officer) 
Explosives,  Licenses  to  Use.  906 
Export    (See   Traffic;    also    Iron   and    Steel;    also 

Equipment) 
Export   Division  of  the   General   Operating   Com- 
mittee of  the  Eastern  Railroads,  1023 
Express  Companies  Ask  Higher  Rates.  959,  1004, 
1103 


Fair  Return  (See  Finance) 
Farming  (See  Agriculture) 
Federal    Board    of    Mediation    and    Conciliation, 

Report  of,  1100 
Federal    Incorporation.    S.    Davics    Warfield    on, 

907.  918+.  11151 
Federal     Regulation     (See    Government     Regula- 
tion) 
Felton.  S.  M.: 

Appointed  Director  General  of  Railways,   160 
Russian  Railway   Service  Corps.  933 
Tr.ick  Work  for  U.  S.  Army  in  France,  975 
Film  (See  Motion  Pictures) 

Finance    (Sec  also   Society  of  Railway   Financial 
Officers;    also    Accounting;    also    Revenues 
and  Expenses) : 
Capitalization    of   Railway   Property  on  June 

30.  1916.  237 
Chicago.   Burlington  &  Quincv's  Extra  Divi- 
dend, 264+ 
Credit  of  Railroads  Analyzed,  897 
Earnings  and  Prices  of  Commodities.  132t 
Fair  Return  for  Public  Utilities.  What  Is  a, 

335* 
Federal    Incorporation    Opposed,    907.    918t, 

lll5t 
Income  and  Taxes  in  September,   1093 
Income  Tax  in  War  Revenue  Bill.  193,  229 
Liberty  Loan   (See  Liberty  Loan) 
Missouri.    Kansas    &    Texas    and    St.    Louis- 
San   Francisco   Compared,   492+* 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Denied  .^dditiona] 

Receiver    718 
Missouri,    Kansas    &    Texas    Reorganization, 

448+ 
Loan,    Government.    Effects    of    a.    407+ 
Operating    Income    and    Rate    of    Return    on 

Railway  Investment.   1155t 
Operating  Income.  1891  to  1917.  1018 
Pennsylvania   Railroad   Consolidation,    10S8t. 

1011 
Profits  and   Melons.   Some  Views  on.   589t 
R.ite  of  Return  in    1917.   1155+ 
Securities,    Feder.il    Reg\ilation   of.    508 
Securities.    Shrinkage   of.   891.    917+ 
Security  Owners'  Interests.  Protecting.  833t 
Statistics   of   Class    I  Roads   for  January   to 

Mav.  1917.  220+ 
Statistics     for    Year    Ended     December     31, 

1916.  550.  562 
Statistics    for    Y'ear    Ended    June    30.    1916, 

237,  263+ 
Stocks  Now  and  in  Tulv.  1914.  405+.  917+ 
Tax   I-aw.   War,   37.   56.   193.   229.   291,   416. 

451,  607.  761.   903 
Taxes  Lower  September  Income.   1093 
Firebox    (Sec   Locomotive) 

Fires    (See   also    Railway    Fire    Protection    .Asso- 
ciation) : 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Locust  Point.  815 
Fireproofing  Wooden  Roofs.  705 
Lehigh  Vallev  Fire  Marshal.  814 
Miscellaneous.   34.    159.    204,    250.    535.    814, 

865.   1001.   1095 
Prevention    Suggestions.    816.    1093 
Southern    Pacific    Fire    Protection   Campaigo, 

1047 
Watchmen.  Inefficient.  1191 
Flood  Damages;  Denver  v"t  Rio  Grande.  62* 
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[U'tHstraled  articles  are  indicated  thus  *;  Editorials  thus  t;  Letters  to  Editor  thus  f. 


Folejr,  T.  J.: 

bpeed  Laws  Hamper  Efficiency,  798 
Trainmen  As  Missionaries  of  Public  Opinion, 
131t,   154,  412t 
Food  Administration  and  Railways  Cooperate  at 

Chicago,   1001 
Formula,  Ntw   Impact,    I77t',  635t 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.:  Ordinance  Passed  at  Instance 

of  B.  of  R.  T.,  406t 
France: 

American    Engineers    in    Fight    at    Cambrai. 

lOllt,  1029*^ 
American    Railway    Knginecring    Work,    207. 

219t,  432.  469.  562.  851.  939\  lOllt 
American    Railway    Regiments    (See    Railway 

Regiments) 
Freight     Rate     Advances     Proposed,     1014t, 

1043 
Railroads  in  Fine  Trim,   395 
Track  Standards  for  U.  S.  Army.  975* 
V.  S.  A.  Kquipment  for  Military  Lines.  295*. 
445t,  598'".  645*.  851* 
Franklin  Railway   Supply   Company,    Inc.,   Organ- 
ized,  1055* 
Freight: 

Barrels,  the  Best  Containers,  50t.  41 U 
Bills   of   Lading.    National    Industrial   Traffic 

League  on,  932 
Congestion — General    Operating    Committee's 

Orders.   910,   1023,    1136 
Congestion,  Lessons  from   the.    153 
Congestion     Remedied     by     Using     Southern 

Ports.  134t,  223t,   1084 
Crane,  Portable,  18* 
Electric  Trucks  for  Handling,  1039" 
Embargoes,     304,    537,    669.    908.    909.    958. 

1022.  1193 
Handling  L.  C.  L.;  Pennsylvania.  16 
Invoices,  Handling;  L.  &  N.,  425* 
Loss  and   Damage    (See   Claims) 
Perishables  Inspected,  C.  B.  &  O..  1186* 
rhotographing    Damaged    Freight    in    Cars; 

D.,   L.  &  W.,  855* 
"Sailing  Days"  for  L.  C.  L.  Freight,  16.  577, 

688,  729t,  910.  984 
Storage  Facilities  Needed.  145.  207.  1181 
Tractors,  Electric;  Pennsylvania,   199* 
Transfer  Facilities  at  New  York  Piers.  240 
Waybill     Envelope     for     Government     Ship- 
ments,   179* 
Waybill  Forms  in   Boston  &  Maine  Auditing 

System,   491t,    501* 
Waybilling.    Through    Interline,    S88t.    609*. 
lOIlt,  1049 
iM-eiebt   Car   (See   Car.   Freight) 
Freight  Claims   (See  Claims) 
Freight  House  (See  Yards  and  Terminals) 
Freight  Operations   (See  Car  Service) 
Freight   Rates    (See   also    State   Commission    Rul- 
ings) 
Advance  Rate  Case: 

I.  C.  C.  Decision.  3t.  5.  50t.  82.  167.  178t 
Rea.  Samuel,  on  Decision.  35 
Patterson.  George  S.,  Testimonv  of,  858. 

971t 
Reopening  and  Hearings,  757,  808,  834t. 
'  859.  890.  941*.  971t 

;  Schaff.  Charles   E..   on  Decisions'  Effect 

on    Southwestern   Lines,   99 
Smith.  .X.  H.,  on  Decision.  35 
Thelcn.    Max,    on    Decision,    676t.    874t. 
877t 
.Average  Rate  Lowest  on  Record.  263 

C.  F.  A.  Class  Scale  Rates.  82 
Coal  and  Coke  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  123' 
Coal.  Bituminous.  Rates  Reduced.  33 
Commodity  Rate  Increases  Asked.  717 
Discrimination,    Reciprocal,    446t 
Evansville  &  Indianapolis  Allowed  Increases 

by  Court,  811 
Farmers    and    Government    Regulation,    93t, 

S45t 
French  Railroads*  Proposed  Advances,  1014t. 

1043 
Cleorgia,  Proposed  Reductions  in,  1150 
Government    Ownership    and     Rate    I'ixing, 

328t 
Increased  Ratis  for  .\dequate  Service.  394 
Intermountain      Rate      Controversy      Before 

Newlands    loint   Committee,   875t.   885 
Japanese  Railw.-ivs.  648 
New  England.  Increases  in,  892,  967t.   1004, 

1012t.  1149 
Reduced     Ratrs     for     Car     Loading     Above 

Minimum.    922t 
Tariff   Filing.   New   Law   on.    290.    352.    399, 

625.  660.  689.  757,  808.  1053 
Transcontinental   Rate   Case.    147.    174t.   819, 
875t.  885 
Freight  Traffic    (Sec  Traffic) 
Friction    Draft    Gear   Capacity.    893*.    1068}: 
Fuel: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Records.   1112t.   1131* 
Coal: 

.Nnthr.icite  Shipmci'ts  in  October.  902 
Co.iling  Plants  and  Fuel.  993 
Conserve    the    Sunplv.    324t 
Consumption   in    1916.   250 
Deterioration   During   Storage.   729t 
England's   New   Restrictions.   244* 
.Shortage.   132? 


Production  Statistics,  692,  717,  757,  959, 

968t,  992,  1112t,  1129,  1142,  1191 
Pulverized,   Hazards   in   the   Storage   of, 

644 
Situation,  Notes  on,  324t,  668,  1103 
Situation,  Truth  About  the,  968t,   1112t. 

1115t 
Station    (See    Station) 
Storage  of.   111 
Tests    of    Various    Grades    for    Use    in 

Locomotive    Service.   51* 
Traffic  Movement,  Figures  of,  324t.  352. 

518.  717,  902,  927 
Traffic  Records  in  Illinois,  36! 
Transportation   on  the  Ohio   River,   667, 
958 
Chicago,    Rock    Island   &   Pacific's    Fuel    De- 
partment.   103* 
C]reosote  Oil   Imports.   1190 
Economy     and    the    Operating     Department. 

369t.  418 
Kerosene  for  Motor  Cars,   116* 
Petroleum,   California,   79 
Full  Crew  Law   (See  Employee) 
Furlough    (See   Employee) 
l-'usee  (See  Signaling) 


Gear,  Type   "B"   Ragonnet   Reverse.   900' 
Electric    Company:    Thermostati( 


General 

357 
Georgia,    Florida   &   Alabama 


Strike   of  Train- 


Pool  of  Eastern  Lines,  969t,  973,  1013),  1031. 

1081,   1175 
Sub-committees  and  Their   Instructions.    1072 
Work  to  Relieve  Congestion.   1023,   1136 
General    Railway    Signal    Company:    Interlocking 


Station    at    Nash- 


OS   Fixed,    33.    355.    397 


ilv    for.    .100. 


452.    518,    691. 


Plant  at  Corwith 
Georgia    &    Florida:     C 

ville,   Ga.,    1139* 
Germany: 

Railways  as  Indemnities.    131t 
Transportation   Difficulties.  296 
Glasgow.   Subway   Accident.    132t,    140 
Glidden  Company  Formed.   1105* 
Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Company:    Akron    & 

Boston   Express,   960 
Gould     Coupler    Company:     Slack     Adjuster     for 

Freight  Cars,  950* 
Government    Control: 

British  Railways  Under.  1118 
Efficiency  Under,   1157t 

Harrison,    Fairfa-x.   on    Opinions   of   Railroad 
Executives.    1013t.   1031.   1062t.   1073.   IIOO 
President    Wilson    Takes    Over    Railroads — 
Wm.  G.   McAdoo  Appointed  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Railroads.    1155t.    1170 
Report    of    Commissioner    McChord,     I062t. 

1079 
Report  of  I.  C.  C.  to  Congress.   1013t,  1045 
Settlement   of   Problem  Delayed;    Coal    Situ- 
ation,  1140* 
Thomson.  Samuel  G.,  on.  1081 
Traffic  Manager's  Appointment  Urged.  1013t, 

Government   Ownership: 

Adamson.   William  C.   on.  817 

Alaskan  Railroad.  161.  575 

"Conference  Committee  on  National  Pre- 
paredness,"  Prediction  of.   730t 

Elliott.  Howard,  on.  SIS 

Loan  to  the  Railwavs  Opposed.  407t 

Lord  Northcliflfc  of  England  on.  473 

Markham.  C.   H..  on.  449t 

Mellen.  Charles  S..  on.  1050 

New  South  Wales  Officials  in  .Americ:!  446t 
620 

South  America's  Failure.  75 

Rate-Fixing  Principles.   328+ 
Government   Regulation; 

Federal  Incorporation.  S.  Davics  Warfield 
on,  907.  918t.    tll5t 

Hoboken   Shore  Railroad  Taken  Over.  37 

Newlands  Toint  Committee  Investigation. 
607.  661.  862.  875t.  885.  1085.  llllt.  1137. 
1166 

Representative   Commission   Proposed.    1117t 

State  and  Federal  Laws  Conflicting.  176t. 
324+.  327t 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Urges  Exclu- 
sive Federal  Regulation.  507 

Wheat  Prices  and   the  Farmer.  93t.   545t 
Grade  Crossing' : 

Accident  at  Midlothian.  111..  Blamed  on  Auto 
Driver;  C.  R.   L  &  P..  47t.  56 

Highway  Construction  Law  in  Illinois.  416 

^nfetv   Laws  in  States.  804 

Sipns   in   Connecticut.   120 
Grain  Claim  Hearing.   T.   C.  C.   140 
Gian-l  Trunk: 

Robh.  W.  D.,  Apnointed  Vice-President  of 
the   Mech.inical    Department.   406t.    442* 


Great  Northern: 

Snow  Shed  Construction.   1087' 

Terminal    Developments   at    Vancouver,    945* 

Wage  Increases.  250 
Gun  (See  War) 

Gindele.    Charles    W.:       Station    at    .Marshfield. 
Wis.;  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.,  883* 


Haig, 


H 

.American    Railway    Engi- 


Snr.  891.  902.  1032.  1084,  1141 


Safety  First  Bulletin.  1190 
Great  Britain   (See  England) 


eld    Marshal: 

ncers   Praised.    

Halifax.  Catastrophe.   1101.   1180* 

Hand,  G.   C:  Depreciation  of  Railroad  Property. 

1035.   ni6t 
Harding.    H.    McL.:     Freight-Transfer    at     New 

■fork  Piers.  240 
Harrison,  Fairfax; 

Freight  Car  Distribution,   525 
Government    Operation    of    Railways    Immi- 
nent, 1013t,   1031,   10621.   1073.  1100 
Private  Cars  Limited,   1061t.   1100 
Railroads'   War   Board's  Work.   12,  464 
Suggestions  to  the  Public.   139 
Transportation   Problems,  662,    I03I 
Headlight   (See   Locomotive) 
Helper  Service,  Increasing  Cost  of,   173t 
Herbert,  J.  M.,  463* 

Highway  Crossing  (See  Grade  Crossing) 
Hill,    Major    Royland:    Constructing    a    Military 

Railway,  432 
Highways  Transport  Committee: 

Motor  Truck  Use  Promoted,  960,  967t,  1067t 
Organization.  891 
Hoboken  Shore  Railroad: 

Government  Operation  of.   37 
Hoisting  and   Conveying: 

Car  Loading  Machine  at  Locust  Point  Pier; 

B.  &.  O..  1033* 

Crane,   Portable,   for   Freight.    18* 

Dragline   Used   in   Track  Depression;    N.    Y. 

C.  &  St.  L..  653* 
Loader.   The   Rapid.   812* 
Shovel.  U.   S.   A..   645* 

Holt.    W.    F-:    Moreland   Auto-Rail   Truck.    1188* 
llours-of-Service  Reports  in  1917.  1177 
Howard.    James    E.:    Rail    Failure    on    the    Penn- 
sylvania. Investigation  of  a,  292* 
Hydrated   Lime    (See  Concrete) 


I 

Illinois   Central: 

Coaling  Station  at  Effingham.   115* 
Coal   Traffic   Records.  361 
Fares  in  Wisconsin.   I061t,   10671 
Farm.  Wildwood.   186* 
Locomotives.   2-10-2  Type.    107* 
Markham,    C.    H.,    on.    Government    Owner- 
ship, 449i 
Speed  Laws  and   Efficiency.   798 
Trainmen  -As  Missionaries  of  Public  Opinion, 
I31t.  154,  412t 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  .-Sssociation: 
Rate   Increase   Favored,    910 
Transportation   Director   Urged,    1146 
Illinois    Passenser   Fare   Case.   663     ' 
Impact  Formula  for   Bridge  Design.    177**.  635J: 
Income    (See    Finance) 
Incorporation    Law    (Sec    Legislation) 
Indianapolis    &     Frankfort:     Hydrated     Lime     in 

Structure,  456 
Indiana   Harbor    Belt:    Pneumatii 

son   Freight    Yard,    192' 
Initiative    (See  Officer! 
Insulation    (See   Car— Floor) 
Interchange   (See  Car  Service) 
Interlocking    (See    Signaling) 
Intermountain    Rate   Controversy   Renewed    875t 

885 
International    S:    Great   Xorthern: 

Live  Stock  Killed  on   Right  of  Way.  477 
Wage    Increases.    250 
Internationsl    Conveyor    Corporation:    Car    Load- 
ing  Machine  at  Locust    Point   Pier;    B.   & 
O..   1033* 
International  Railway  Fuel  .Association- 
Storage   of   Coal.    Ill 

Tests    of   Various    Grades   of    Coal    for    L'se 
in   Locomotive    Service.    51* 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 
Accident   Bulletin    No.    62.    462 
Accident   Report.    B.    &   O.    near    Irving.    W 

Va..   396 
.Accident   Report;   Southern    Railway  at   I  ar- 

mond.    Va..    1171 
.Annual    Report.    1017 
-Annual    Report    of    the    Bureau    of    Safety. 

1177 
Annual    Report  of  Chief  Inspector   of   Loco- 
motive   Boilers.    1064t.    1077* 
Car  I.o.-idinc  .Anneal.  47t.  92t 
Car  Service   Division.   77.   92t.    105* 
Express   Companies    Ask    Higher   Rates.    959. 

1004.    1103 
Freight    Rate   Advance    Case    Reopened     757 

808.    834t.    85" 
Government    Operation    of    Railways    During 
Report  on.   !013t.    1045.    1062.    1073, 


Tubes   at    Gib- 


War 
1079 
Grain    Claim   He 


ring.    140 
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Interstate    Commerce    Commission    ^Continued)  : 

Louisville    &    Nashville    Officers    Must    An- 
swer Questions,  849 

New     England    Rate    Hearings,    892,    967t, 
1004,   1012t,   1149 

Operating  Income  of  Railways  1891  to  1917, 
1018,   1155t 

Photograph  of,  941* 

Private    Car    Investigation    Reopened,    1194 

Reorganization      Bill— New      Members,      32, 
228,  289,  544t.  587t,  597*,  711 

Representative    Commission    Proposed,    1117t 

Statistics    for    January    to    May,    1917,    220t 

Statistics     for     Year     ended     December     31, 
1916,   550,    562 

Statistics    for    Year    ended    June    30,     1916, 
237,  263t 

Valuation,     Government     Position     on,     599, 
732t,  1123 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission    Rulings: 

Bituminous    Coal    to    Central    Freight    Asso- 
ciation   Territory,    211 

Bulifalo  Grain  Cases,  485 

Campbell's  Creek  Railroad,   124 

Car  Peddling  Case.   210 

C.  F.  A.  Class  Scale  Rates.  82 

Coal   to   Southern    California,   124 

Conference   Rulings,   304 

Cotton,    Uncompressed,   to    Memphis   and    St. 
Louis.  257 

Duluth    Rate    Case.    485 

Eastern   Commodity   Rate   Case.   485 

Embargoes  on  Grain  at   Baltimore,  40 

Free  Time  at  New  York.   1005 

Freight    Kate   Advance   Case.    3t,    5,   50t,   82, 
93t,   99.    167.    178t 

Grain   from   Buffalo,   485 

Grain    from  Cairo,   484 

Illinois-to-Iowa  Rates   Reduced,    773 

Lake   Cargo    Coal    Rates.    212 

Locomotive    Inspection    Rules    Modified    Dur- 
ing  War,   434.    556 

Lumber   Rates   Not  Too   High.    773 

Milk  and   Cream    Rates.    210 

Mitchell,   S.   D..   Rates  to.  257 

New      York      Storage     and      Reconsignment 
Charges.   773 

Rails   to    Eastern    Points.    819 

Reconsignment    Case.    539 

Rice   to   Lake   Charles,    La..    773 

Southeastern    TrafKc    at    Indianapolis,    Class 
Rates  on.  484 

Southern    Pacific    Company's    Ownership    of 
Atlantic   Steamship   Lines,  210 

Tariff  Changes  Authorized.   1005.   1053 

Tariff   Filing,    New    Law  on.    290,    352,    399, 
625,  660,  689,  757,  808,  1053 

Transcontinental   Rate   Case,    147,    174t,  819, 
875t,  885 

Water  Competition.    147 
Investment    Bankers*    Association: 

Committee  on   Railroad   Securities   Suggested 
Form  for  Standard  Annual  Report,  1062t 

Credit  of  the  Railroads,  897 

Federal    Incorporation.    S.     Davies    Warfield 
on.   907.   918t.    lllSt 
Investors'    Protective    League    of   America:    Gov- 
ernment   Loan    to   Railways,   407t 
Invoice  (See  Freight") 
Iron  and  Steel: 

Chilled  Iron  WHieel  Mechanics,  157 

Exports  in    1917,  260 

Malleable    Iron.    Characteristics   of,    343* 

Metal    Alloys   Used    in   Locomotives,   424 

Steel    Prices   Reduced.    561.    711 

Steel.   Report  of  the  Amer.   Soc.   for  Testing 
Materials   on.    13* 

War  Requirements.   30 
Italv: 

Accident    at    Arquata.    298 

Albania's   First    Railroad.   429* 

Gun  Transportation  at  the  Front.  247* 

War   Prisoners  as  Laborers,  296* 


Japan: 

Commission    in    America.    710 
Progress    of    Railroads.    646*.    791* 

Japan  "Travel  Association  Organized.  579 
oliet    Railway    Supply   Company;    Uolsti-i.    lliin 
toon  Truck.  812" 

K 

Kansas    City    Southern:    Operatinu    I'crformanci 

Records.  652 
Kaustine   Toilet   Installation.    104J- 
Kelley.  Howard  G..  417* 
Kerosene   (See  FueD 
Kilpatrick   Bros.   &   Collins:    Union    Pacific's   Nev 

Line  in   Eastern   Utah.   329" 
Knife-Edges    (See   Weighing) 
Kolesch   &   Co.:   Calculator.   A   Composite.    182* 
Krausch.  W,  T.:  Coaling  Plants  and  Fuel.  993 
Kruttschnitt.    T.:      Rate  of   Depreciation.    1116t 


Land    \'aJuation.   Co-operation   in,    104 

Larson,    C.    M. :    Passenger    Fares   in    Wisconsin, 

1061t,    1067t 
Latch    (See  Car — Door) 
Leakage    (See   Train    Leakage) 
Legal   Decisions: 

Accidents  at  Crossings,  40,  47t,  56,  124,  400, 

44St,   539.   625,   820,   868.    1054,    1194 
Assault   and   Robbery   in   Car,    1195 
Attraction   to   Children,   911 
Bill  of  Lading  Cases,  625,   1194,   1195 
Carrier's    Liability    as    Warehouseman,    670 
Claim  Cases:   485,  961 
Commission's    Power    to    Subscribe    Unremu- 

nerative   Rates,   364 
Condemnation    Proceedings    by    a    Railroad, 

258 
Consignee's    Liability    for    Freight    Charges, 

1194 
Corporation   Tax   Law,    399 
Crane    Operation    at   Terminal    Not    a    Nuis- 
ance,  580 
Damages,   Excessive,  84,  626 
Demurrage  or   Storage   Charges,    167 
Derailment  by    Sand   on   Crossing,    1053 
Directors'    Power    as   to    Receiverships.    1054 
Employees*     Authority     to     Hire     Physician, 

1195 
Exclusive   Transfer    and    Express   Privileges, 

124 
Defective   Cars,    Riaht   to   Haul,    124 
Demurrage   Charges.    Reasonableness  of.   911 
I-'ederal   Emnloycrs'   Liability   Act,    168,    485. 

486,    1054,    1104 
Fires,   Damages  from,  84.  399.  820.  960 
Flood.    Damages   from,   960 
Foreign    Shipments.    Liability    for.    581 
Freight    Rate   Cases,   40,    167,    303,    364,    773 
Freight  Speed  Law  Held  Legal  in  Nebraska, 

40 
Frightening  Horses  by   Whistle,    124 
Grade    Crossing    Abolition,    710,    819 
Handholds  on   Locomotives  in  Ohio,   1104 
Headlight    Law.    Alabama,    S19 
Headlight   Suit.    Dismissed:    X.  Y.   C.   710 
Hours   of    Service    Act.    213,    364,    718,    773, 

820,  868.    1006 
Illinois  Central's  Contract  with  Kentwood  & 

Eastern    for    Lumber   Transportation,    304 
Initial    Carriers'    Liability.    580 
Injuries  to  Employees.   213.   305.    1003.   1006, 

1053,   1104.   1194 
Injuries    to    Passengers,    41,    258,    363,    399, 

486.    820.    868 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission's    Awards 

as   to    Discrimination.    626.    868 
Interstate     Commerce     Commission's     Ruling 

on    Rate    Between    Houston    and    Chicago, 

773 
Interstate    Shipments.    84.    258 
Invalids  as  Passengers,  305 
Liquor,   Intoxicating,  and  Employees.  1054 
Liquor    Transportation.    305.    626.    719.    1150 
Live     Stock     Handling.    305 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Officers  Must  Answer 

Questions    of    I.    C.    C,    849 
Lumber  Rates  to  Paducah  and  Cairo:  St.  L. 

S.    W..    961 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  Denied  Additional 

Receiver,  718 
Passes,    Free:    Southern    Ry..   476 
Passes  to   Employees.    399 
Passing  Trains  at    Stations.    .-05 
Phvsical    Connection    Between    Tr.icks.    961 
Rate    Fixing    in    Missouri.    259 
Rate    Fixing    on    the    Evansvillc    &    Indian 

apolis.    811 
Rates.    Prohibitive.    Not    Necessarily    L  nlaw- 

ful.    1194 
Rebating   Cases.   41 

Recovery    by    Initial    Carrier    from    Connect- 
ing (^arrier.  258 
Recovery  for   Undercharge.   819 
Recovery  of   Overpayments.    124.   670 
Relief      Deoartment      Contract— Release      in 

Full.   581 
Reorganization    Plan.    Obiection    to,    363 
Rii'ht   of   Way  Grant.   259 
Safety    Anoliance    Act.    237.    305.    363.    539. 

77.3.   83U.  911 
Signal    Nuisance    Not    an    "Attractive    Nuis- 
ance."   581  , 
Smith,      A.      G..      .\warded     Damages     from 

Brotherhood.  476 
St.ite    Commission's    Power    to    Refuse    Per- 
mission  to   Issue  Bonds.  670 
State  Commission's  Regulation  of  Rates  and 

Fares.  911.  960  ^    ^,„ 

Station.   Change   in   Location   of.   258 
Slate     Construction     Order     L  nreasonable — 

Wabash    vs.    Mii 
305 


P.    S.    Commission, 


Maintenance     of 


Labor     (See     Einplovee: 

Way) 
La    Follette,     Senator:     .\nti-Railway    Statesman 

Who   Is  .Mso  .Anti-American,  447t 
Lamson    (Company:    Pneumatic   Tubes   in    Freight 

Yards.    192* 
Land  Grant  History  and  Returns,  5891,  591 


Look   and   Listen    Rule.   213.   580.   820. 

Storage     Charges     on     Goods     Delivered     to 

Steamship.   167 
Tariff   R.ates   Control.    40  .  ^ 

Telegraph     and     Railroad     Comlinies.      Fx 

change    of    Services    Between.    363.    71S 
Tickets.    Right    to    Use.    41 
Ticket  with  Time  Limit.  .''20 
Trackafe    .\nrecment   Construed.    11. -lO 
Tr.iin    Sheet*    as    Evidence.    819 
Transit    Credit.    Unused.    257  . 

"Transportation"   of  Interstate   Shipments  of 

Live   Stock.    1054 
Trespassing    Children.     124 
Water  from    Streams  for  Locomotives.   539 
Workmen's    r.Mpn,.„sation    Law.    213.   485 


Legislation: 

Anti-Kailway      Statesmen      Who     Ave     Also 

Anti-.-\merican,    447t 
Daylight    Saving    Bill,    33 
Deficiency  Appropriation   Bill,  566,   619,  666 
Esch-Pomerene   Law,   106 
Explosives,    Licenses    to    Use,    906 
Freight  Cars.   Bill  for  Government  Purchase 

of,  452 
Full-Crew  Law  in  New  Jersey,  359,  465,  668, 

873t.  896,  971t 
I.    C.    C.    Reorganization    Bill.   32.    228,    289, 

544t,   587t,   597*,   711 
Improving  Lawmaking  Methods,   31 
Incorporation  Law   Urged,  507 
New,    160.  416 

Priority    Law,   34,    227.    291,   415 
Speed   Lavvs  and  Efficiency,   798 
State   Laws  in   1917,  635t.   751 
Violations  of  Laws,  Fines  for,  476,  619.  769 
War  Tax    Law,   37,    56,    193,   229,    291.   416. 

451,    607,    761 
Webb  Bill  Passed,   1146 
Workmen's    Compensation    Laws,    240 
Lehigh   Valley: 

Efficiency   Placard,    359 
Fire  Marshal,  814 
Lewis,  Commissioner  Dwight  N.:  Reply  to  E.  P. 
Ripley     on     Minimum     Carload     Weights. 
324t.  327t 
Lewis   Power   Reverse   Gear,    1184* 
Liberty    Loan: 

Central   of  Gcorgia*s  .Appeal,  702 

Chicago,    Rock    Island   &    Pacific  Trackmen*s 

Subscriptions,    675t 
Committee*s     Campaign      for     Subscriptions, 

651,    702 
Final    Returns   of    First    Loan.    35.    76 
Handling  Subscriptions  on  Railroads,  741 
Pennsylvania*s      Foreign-Born      Subscribers, 

577' 
Pennsylvania     System*s     Subscriptions,     652, 

666.  865 
Pennsylvania   to  Hold   Bonds,  406t 
Posters,    477,    652 

Subscriptions    to    Second    Issue,    588t,    620, 
651.    675t,    702,    769,    815,    865,    903.    953. 
1001 
Libraries  for   Soldiers.  68 
Lighting: 

Dodds'    Stored    Light,    431* 
Electrical    Equipment   in   Car    Design,    173t 
Oil   Gas   for   Train   Lighting,  995 
Shop   Lighting,   Good,   Economy   of.   732t 
Upper   Berths.   374t.  679t,  S36t.   972t 
Livestock   Shipments    Regulated.    1102 
Loader    (See    Hoisting    and    Conveying) 
Loading   (See  Car  Service;  also  Train   Loading) 
Loan    (See   Finance:   also  Liberty   Loan) 
Locomotive: 

American     and     Belgian     Locomotives     Re- 
ceived   by    U.    S.    Engineers    in    France, 
1069* 
Annual   Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Loco- 
motive   Boilers,    1064t,    1077* 
Baldwin  Works.   Production  at.    1055 
Consolidation    Types    Converted    into    Eight- 
Wheel    Switchers;    B.   &   A..    235* 
Conversion  of  Freight  to  Switch;  C.  &  E.  I.. 

799* 
Decapod,  for  Russia.  637* 
Design  from  a   Maintenance  Standpoint,  683 
Electric,    for   South   American   Line.   384* 
Electric;    Pennsylvania.    606*.    934* 
Firebox    Temncfaiure   Tests;   T.    &    P.,   515* 
Fuel    (See    Fuel) 

Headlight   Suit    Dismissed;   N.  V.  C.  710 
Illinois   Central    2  10-2    Type,    107* 
Inspection  Rules  Modified  During  War.  434. 

556 
Japanese     Raihvays.    794* 
Loading.    Heavier    Engine.    971t 
Xletal    .MIoys    Used    in    Locomotives,    424 
New    York    Central   4-8-2   Type.    1167* 
Orders  and   Prices  in   1917,  911.    100 
Pilot    and     .Vsh     Pan,    Commonwealth    Cast 

Steel,   709* 
Pulverized    Coal    Burning:    Central    Railway 

of    Brazil.    767* 
Report    of    Movement    Through    Terminals; 

Pennsylvania,  595" 
Santa  Fe  Type:  D.  &  R.  G.,   189*.  264t 
Smoke    Abatement,    Factors   in,    557* 
Stoker.   Duplex   Type   D,  72* 
Stoker    Operation    on    the    B.   &   C,    S13 
Terminal    Delays.    749* 
■Three-Cylinder    Arrangement.    878t 
U.   S.    .\.   for   Sersice  in   France.   295*,   645* 
Wabash  2-10-2  Type,   1025* 
Water.    Delivery    of,    703 
Whistling,   Psychology  in.   96t.   408t 
Locomotive  Stoker  Company:  Duplex  Stoker,  72* 
Long   Island: 

Embargoes  on    L.    C.   L.    Freight  and   "Ship- 
ping Days."  910 
Fare    Increases.    304.    1053 
Soldiers'  F.-.res.   568.  633+ 
Traffic  on  the  Pennsylvania.  81 
Transporting   Troops   to    Caino   Upton.    567* 
Lonsdale,    lohn    G.:    .-Vre    the    Railroads    Getting 

Their  Dues'.    740 
1  oree.   I-.    F. :    Public's   Co-operation.    Record   of. 

353 
I.ns   Angeles  S:    Salt   Lake: 

Freight    Claim    Record,    477 
Patriotism  and  Transportation.   1038 
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Louisville  &   Nashville: 

Cars.   Scale  Test,  249* 

Guard    Rail    Device,   474* 

Officers  Must  Answer  Questions  of  1.  C.  C, 
849 

Vouchers,  Handlinjs,  425* 

Western     Union    'lelegraph    Company,    Con- 
troversy  with   the,   34,   77 
Lovett,   Robert  S.: 

Priority  Director,  351* 

I'riority  Orders   (See  Priority) 

War     Industries     Board,     Member     of,     182, 
205,    395 

M 

McAdoo,    William   G.,    Director   General    of   Rail- 
roads,   U55t,    1170 
McChord,    Commissioner    C.    C. ; 

Government    Operation    of    Railways    During 

War,    1013t,    1045,    1062t,    1079 
Rate    Advance    Decision,    11 
McKeen      Motor     Car     Company:     Kerosene     as 

Fuel,  116* 
Mail : 

Aerial  Routes  Proposed.  574 
Pay    on    Space    Basis,    781t,    1076 
Zone    System    of    Second-Class    Mail    Rates, 
433 
Maine   Central:    Passenger   Fares    Increased,    483 
Maintenance    of    Way;     (See    also    Roadmasters' 
and     Maintenance     of     Way    Association; 
also  American   Railway   Bridge  and   Build- 
ing Association) : 
Conventions,    Programs    of,    428 
Conventions    Should    Be    Held,    174t 
Laborers,    Track,    Securing    and    Retaining, 

526 
Labor    Saving    Equipment,    530 
Track  Work   Neglected,   37 If,   374t,   449t 
Master    Painters*    Association,    Annual    Con- 
vention,  690.    758 
Malleable    Iron,    Increased    Utility    of,    343" 
Man    Force    (See    Organization) 
Maney,  Thomas:  Guard  Rail  Device,  474* 
Manganese  Crossings,  949*.  976* 
Maps; 

Japan,   647* 

Slacker   States,   952*,    1061t,    1067t 
Marion     Steam     Shovel     Company:      U.     S.     A. 

Shovel.  645* 
Market    (See    Agriculture) 

Markham.   C.   H.:  Government  Ownership,  Prob- 
ability  of.   449t 
Master   Car   Builders'   Association:   Letter   Ballot 

Results,    523* 
Materials    (See    Equipment    and    Supplies;    also 
American    Society    for    Testing    Materials) 
Mechanical   Department: 

Equipment  in  Bad  Shape,  544t 

Material  for,  590t 

Robb,      W.      D.,      Vice-president     of     Grand 

Trunk,  406t,  442* 
Valuation,    Suggestions    for,    132t,    141 
Mechanics   of  the   Chilled   Iron   Wheel.    157 
Mellen.   Charles   S.;   Government   Ownership   Ad- 
vocated.  1050 
Metal  Alloys  Used  in  Locomotives,  424 
Metal.    G-E    Thermostatics,    357* 
Metal   Primer   Tests,    15 
Mexican    Railway    Changes,    76,    77 
Mileage    (See   also   Car   Service) 

L  C.  C.  Figures  for  June  30,  I9I6,  237 
Scrap   Market  and   Mileage,   921t 
Military  Railway   (See  War) 

Militia  and  the  Railways,  Correlating  the.  1172 
Miller,  Henry:  Russian  Railway  Situation.  979 
Miller     Train     Control     Corporation;     Automatic 

Stop:  C.  &  E.  I.  822 
Missouri,   Kansas  &  Texas: 

Comparison    with    St.    Louis-San    Francisco, 

492t* 
Receiver,  Additional.  Denied,  718 
Reorganization    Plans,   448t 
Schaff.    Charles    E.,    on    the    Rate    Advance 

Decision,  99 
Wage  Increases  to   Shopmen.  433 
Mobilization    (See    War — National    Army) 
Moreland  Auto-Rail  Truck,   1188* 
Morkrum    Printing  Telegraph;    So.    Pacific,    769 
Motion  Pictures: 

Film,   Uses  of  the,   379 
"Rule  of  Reason,  The";  N.  Y.  C,   187* 
Motor  Cars; 

Kerosene  as  Fuel,  116* 
Oil-Electric;   N.    C.   &   St.   L.,    381* 
War,   Use   in.   402 
Motor    Terminals    Company:    Truck    Service:    C. 

C.   C.   &  St.   L.,  427* 
Motor  Trucks; 

Akron  &  Boston  Express,  960 

Highway    Transport    Committee    to    Promote 

Use.  960.  967t,  1067t 
Train  of  Army  Trucks  in  Run  from  Detroit, 

1147.   1190 
Trap  Car   Freight;   C.  C.  C.  &  St.   L.,  427* 
Muller,    Jean    Paul:    Bankers'    Railway    Bulletin, 
620 


GENERAL  INDEX— Continued 

[lUustraled  arlklcs  are  indicated  thus  *;  Editorials  thus  t;  Letters  to  Editor  thus  t] 
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Nashville.   Chattanooga  &   St.   Louis; 
Car.    Oil-Electric    Motor.    381* 
Christmas    Greeting,    1 190 
Employees    in    War    Service,    769 
National   Association   of   Railway   Commissioners; 
Annual  Convention,   764 

Pressing  Need  of  Prompt   Co-operation,    680 

Safety  at  Grade   Crossings,  804 

Thelen,  Max,  Address  of,  676t.  874t,  877t 

National     Automobile     Chamber     of     Commerce; 

Switching  Requirements,   Circular  on,    166 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters;    Inefficient 

Watchmen,  1191 
National   City  Bank:    Iron  and  Steel   Exports  in 

1917,  260 
National     Coal     Association;     Coal     Situation — A 

National    Menace,    968t,    1112t,    1115t 
National      Exposition     of     Chemical      Industries: 
Commercial     Possibilities     of     the     South. 
587t 
National    Fertilizer    Association;    Car    Conserva- 
tion,  39,    1004 
National   Guard    (See   War;    also    j:.mployee) 
National     Industrial     Conference     Board;     Work- 
men's  Compensation   Laws,   240 
National   Industrial   Traffic   League; 

American   Railroads  in    War  Time,   937 
Annual    Meeting,    917t.    931 
Summer    Meeting,    386 
National    Public    Ownership    Conference,    Resolu- 
tions  of,    1048 
National    Railway    Appliances    Association:     Ex- 
hibit in  March.  544t,  730t,  748*,  957 
National    Safety    Council; 

Annual    Congress.    435.    491t.    519 
Progress    in    Accident    Prevention,    459 


New    England    Railroad    Club: 

Freight    Car    as    a    Factor    in    Winning    the 

War.  The.  633t,  658 
Fuel    Records;    B.    &    O.,    ni2t,    1131* 
New    England    Rate    Hearings,    892,    967t,    1004, 

1012t,    1149 
New   Jersey    &    Pennsylvania    Dismantled,    205 
New  Jersey  Full-Crew  Law,  359,  465.  668,  873t, 

896,   971}: 
Newlands   Joint    Committee    on    Interstate    Com- 
merce;    Investigation  of  Government  Reg- 
ulation,   607,    661,    862,    875t,    885,    1085, 
lint,   U37,   1166 
Newlands,   Senator   F.   G.,    Death  of,    1185t 
New   Republic,   The:   Government  Ownership  and 

Railway  Rates.   328}: 
New     South     Wales:     Government     Officials     in 

America,    446t,    t20 
New  York  Central; 

Electric    Trucks    for    Storehouse    Service    at 

Collinwood.   1091* 
Equipment  Expenditures,  815 
Fare    Increases    Proposed,    257 
Gardens.   War,   334* 
Headlight    Suit    Dismissed.    710 
Locomotives.  4-8-2  Type,    1167* 
Peach    Shipments.   772 
Rail   Recorder.   Deuel.  293* 
Safety   First  Motion   Picture,   "The    Rule   of 

Reason,"    187* 
Smith.    A.    H.,    on    the    Rate    Advance    Deci- 
sion. 35 
Tampers.   Electric   Tie,    17* 
Thrift   Special.   283* 
Track  Problem  on  West  Side  of  New   York 

City.    1049 
Women      Scrap      Handlers      at      Collinwood 
Shops.    121,    197* 
New   York    Connecting   Railroad:    Completion    of 

Line.  135* 
New    York    Editorial    Conference:    Trading    with 

the    Enemy   Act,   813 
New  York  Guard  Reorganized,  1172 
New   York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford; 
Embargo,   304 

Employees   in    War    Service,    770 
Sailing   Days   for   Freight,    577 
Yard   at   Montowese.    Conn.,    346 
New    York    Port    Commissions,    359 
New    York    Port    War    Board.    865 
New    York    Railroad   Club: 

Conservation    and    Reclamation    of    Material. 

853 
Women.    Employment    of,    923* 
New    York    State   Waterways,    1102 
Norfolk  &  Western:  Safety  Record,  297* 
North   &   South    Railroad;    Freight   Car   Require- 
ments. 355* 
North    Branford,    Conn..    Trolley    Car    Accident, 

299,  369t,  656,  780t,  784t 
Northern  Pacific: 

Reducing     Errors    in    Handling    L.     C.     L. 

Freight.   114* 
Terminal    Developments   of  Vancouver.   945* 

Noxon,    Frank   W.:    "Are   We    Capable    of    Self- 
Government?"  S73t,  876 


O'Donnel    Full-Crew    Law    Committee's    Report. 

465 
Office  Stationery,  Savings  in;   B.  &  O.,  350 
Officer: 

B.   &   O.  Annual   Meeting.   24 

College  Men   Versus  Experienced  Men,  224t 

College    Men's    Future    m    Railroad    Service, 

393 
Experts   Advanced    from    One   Koad    to   An- 
other, 101 6t 
Initiative — Organization        and        Education. 

222},   327t 
Reporting   Delays,   Dishonesty   in.   409t 
Representing  the   Company    Before  the   Pub- 
lic,  779t 
Road    Foreman    of    Engines,    Importance    of 

the.  491 1.  543t,  729t 
Sliding-Scale  System  of  Pay,  420 
Vice-president  in   Charge  of  the   Mechanical 
Department,  A.,  406t 
Ohio    River    Navigation    with    Artificial    Floods, 

667,    958 
Oil  (See  Fuel;  also  Track) 
Oil-Electric  Motor  Car;   N.  C.  &   St.  L.,   381* 
Oliver    Iron    Mining    Company:    Car,    Automatic 

Ah   Dump,   234* 
Omaha  Daily  News:  Railroad  Profits  and  Melons, 

589t 
Operating     Efficiency      (See     also     Organization: 
also  Train    Dcsiiatching) ; 
Bureau   of   Efficiency's   Campaign   to   Reduce 

Claims;    No.    Pacific,    114* 
Car   Interchange  from  an   Operating  Aspect, 

Cost   of   Handling  Tonnage  in   Way  Freight 

Trains,  384* 
Freight    Operations    During    April,    481,    99; 
May,    241*;   June,   492t,    514;    July,    676|, 
696;  August,  930;  September,  and  for  Six 
Months.    1112t.    1122 
Fuel    Economy,   418 
Increasing  the   Train   Load,   63*,   201*,   347, 

457 
Kansas  City   Southern's  Train  Loading   Rec- 
ord,   652 
Locomotive  Terminal  Delays,  749* 
Overlap   in    Signaling,    222t,    231,    374t 
Reports,    Dishonesty   in,  409} 
Reports,    Unnecessary,    in    War    Time,    378. 

405t,   437 
Speed    Laws,   T.   J.    Foley   on.    798 
"Swat  the   Letter"  Campaign.  410} 
Telegrams,    Reducing    Number    of,    971} 
Train   Handling,   426 
Operating   Income    (See  Finance;   also   Revenues 

and    Expenses) 
Orenstein-Arthur    Koppel    Company:    Cars,    Aute- 

matic    Air    Dump,    234* 
Organization: 

Correspondence,    Follow-up,    Overdone,    134} 
Correspondence.    Reduction    of,    410} 
•  Department   of   Service    Suggested.    1015} 
Efficiency   Meetings;  C.   \-  N°  W..    146 
Employment   Department   Proposed,   391,    393 
Exchange  of  Men   Between  Roads.   1016} 
Fuel  Department;  C.    R.   1.  &  P..  103' 
Japanese    Railway.    648* 
Labor   Department's  Function.  391 
Man   Force.  Capital  and  Transportation   Effi- 
ciency.   178} 
Power  Plant   Supervision:    B.   &  O..   663* 
President  of  a  Railroad,  If  I  were,  393 
War's    Effect,    178} 


P.-cific   Railway   Club; 

Advertising  in  Proceedings.   178} 

Japanese    Commission    Entertained,    710 

Paint    (See    also    Maintenance    of    Way    Master 

I'aintcrs'  Association); 

Application    to    Railway    Structures,    704 

Pass  (Sec  also  Employee;  also  Legal  Decisions); 

Patented   Pass   Form,    1086* 
I'assenger    Fares    (See    also    State    Commission 
Killings): 
Illinois   Cases.   663 
Japanese    Railways,    648 
Long  Island   Increases,  304,   1053 
Maine   Central   Increases,   483 
New    England,    Increases   in.    892.    908.    958, 

967t.   1004 
New  York  Central  Increases.  257 
Slacker   States,  and  Wisconsin,  952*.   1061 1. 

1067} 
Soldiers'  Fares:   B.  &  M.,  909 
Soldiers'  Fares;   L.  I.,  568,  633t 
Passenger   Service: 

Courtesy    of     Employees,    93t,    219t,    446t, 

634t.  636} 
Dining    Car    Waste,    47t,     121,    32S},    546}, 

634t.  636}.  835} 
Reductions  in.  39,  81.  91t,  98,  123,  166.  304, 

579,  938.   1012t.   1052.  1102,  1146.  1193 
Upper  Berth.  Objections  to,  374},  679},  8361, 
972}.  1117} 
Patented  Pass  Form,  1086* 
Patriotism.   Practical,   Elliott  Howard  on.    1038 
Patterson,  George  S. :   Rate  Advance  Case  'Testi- 
monv,    858,    971} 
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Pay    (See    Employee — Wages;   also    Mail) 
Penick   &   1-brd:    Car   LoacJwig   KecorU,   J69t,   i96 
Pennsylvania  Kailroad: 

Broadway  Limited  Discontinued,  1012t,  1023 

Car   Loading,   Heavier,   57* 

Consolidation     with    Pennsylvania    Company, 

lOllt,    1058 
Klectric  Tractors  at  Pier  4,  New   York,   I'jy 
Elevator   at    Erie,    1102 
Employees    in    War    Service,    434 
Frank   Thomson    Scholarships,    299 
Eurloughs  for  Employees  with  the  Colors.  61 
Gardens,    War,    334* 
Liberty    Loan    Bonds    Held    for    Employees, 

406t 
Liberty    Loan,    Foreisn-Borii    Subscribers    to, 

577 
Liberty  Loan,  Second,  Subscriptions  to,  652, 

666,  865 
Locomotive,  Electric,   606*,  934* 
Locomotive     Terminal     Detention     Records, 

595" 
Passenger   Service   Reduced,   39,    123,    1012t. 

1052,    1102 
Passenger    1  rafl'ic   Increasing,    1052 
Pass    Privilege    in    War    Time,    121 
Rail    Failure,    Report    on,   292' 
Rea,   Samuel,  on    Kate  Advance   Decision,   35 
Rea,   Samuel,   on  Station  in  New   York  City, 

974 
"Sailing  Days"  for  L.  C.  L.  Freight,  16,  688 
Signal    Lights,    Green,    34 
Strike   of   Telegraphers.    619,    865 
Testing    Rails    by    the    Quick    Bend    Method. 

413- 
Tobacco   for  Men  in   France,   536 
War  Stamps,   Selling,    1100 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Service,   34 
Women    Employees,    205,   923* 
Yard   at    Indianapolis,    735" 
Pere  Marquette:  Freight  Station  at  Chicago,  225* 
Perishable  Freight  Inspection:  C.   B.  &  Q.,   1186* 
Perishable    Terminals    Needed,    11161 
Petroleum    (See   Fuel) 

Pettibone-MuUiken      Company:      Crossing,      Sec- 
tional  Manganese,   949" 
Philadelphia  &   Reading: 

Coaling   Station  at  Philadelphia.    188" 
Crane,    Portable,   for   Freight,    18" 
Philadelphia,    Baltimore   &    Washington:    Women. 

Employment  of,  923" 
Philadelphia    Bourse:    Strike    Prevention    Legisla- 
tion  Urged,  903 
Philadelphia    IJistrict    Committee    on    Car    Serv- 
ice:  Embargo  on   L.  C.   L.   Freight,  909 
Photographing   Damaged   Freight   in   Cars;    D.    L. 

&   W.,   855* 
Photographing    Standard    Plans;    C.    R.    I.    &    P., 

229" 
Piers: 

Docks  and  Wharves,  A  Study  of  the    1  h 

of.  421* 
Fire,    Protection    from.    643 
Freight  Transfer  Facilities  at  New  Y'ork,  240 
Vessel  Unloading;   B,  &  O.,    1033* 
Pilot,   Commonwealth    Cast    Steel,    709* 
Pinkerton,     William    J.:     Illinois    Central    Wild- 
wood    Farm,    186" 
Pittsburgh,     Cincinnati,     Chicaco     &     St.     Louis: 

Freight   House   at    Indianapolis,   69* 
Pneumatic    Scale    Corporation :    Package    Freight 

Loss,    1149 
Pneumatic   Tubes   in    Freight   Y'ards.    192* 
Pool     (Sec    also    Car    Service) :    Eastern    Lines* 
Facilities,    969t,    973,    1013t,    1031,    1081. 
1175 
Port  Facilities  at  New  York,  240 
Posters: 

Liberty   Loan,  477,   6S2 
War,  517* 
Postmaster    General's    Annual    Report,    1076 
Power    Plant    Supervision;    B.    &   O.,    663* 
Powers  .Accounting  Machine  Company:   Machines 
Used  in  Boston  &  Maine  Auditing  Systeni. 
501* 
President   Wilson   Takes   Over   Railroads,    1155t. 

1170 
Price    (See    Knuipincnt    and    .Supplie*^:    also    Iron 
and     Steel;     also     Finance — Stocks;     also 
Fuel— Coal;    also    Cost) 
Priority   Director.   R.    S,    Lovett.    351* 
Priorilv  for  Coal.   300.   351*.  452,   518,   691,   807, 

891.   992.    1032.    1084.    1141 
Priority    for    Food   and    Fuel,    1084 
Priority    Law,    34,    227,    291,    415 
Priority  Regulations  for  Railway   Materials,  805* 
Private    Car    Investigation    Reopened,    1194 
Private   Car   Use    Curtailed   During   War,    1061t, 

1100,   1190 
Profits    (See  Finance) 
Promotion    (See  Employee) 
Prouty,    C.   A.:    Valuation,    Government   Position 

on.   599,   733):,    1123 
Psychology    in    Locomotive    Whistling.    96}.    408t 
Public    Service    Commissions    (Sec    State    Com- 
missions) 
Public   Ownership    Conference    at    Chicago,    1048 
Public,   The   Railwavs"   Relations  with    (See   also 
Passenger  Service): 
.^nti-Railway  Statesmen  Who  Arc  also  Anti- 
American,  447t 
Co-operation.  Record  of,  353 
Courtesy   from    Employees.   93t,   219t 
Farmer  and  the  Railroads,  93t,   S45t.  685 
Railroad   OfTicer   Instead   of   Lawyer   to    Rep- 
resent Compatiy,  779t 
Railroads'  War  Board's  Plea,   1.19 
Trainmen    as    Missionaries    of    Public    Opin- 
ion;  I.   C,    13It,    154,   412t 


Public   Utilities,  What   Is  a 

335* 
Pullman  Company: 

Car.    Box,    for  American    Forces   in    France, 

851* 
Pass    Form,    Patented,    1086* 
Upper    Berth     Problem,     374*,     679t,     836t, 
972t,   1117t 
Pulveiized    Coal    Locomotives    for    the    Central 
Railway    of    Brazil,    767* 


Quebec    Bridge    Completed,    533,    S43t.    569* 

R 

Ragonnet    Reverse    Gear,    "Type    B,"    900* 
Rail: 

Failures  in  1916.  811 
Guard    Rail   Device:  L.  &  N..  474* 
Saw,   High    Speed   Friction.   294* 
Seaminess   as   a    Cause    of   Failures,   292* 
Testing    by    Quick    Bend    Method;    Pennsyl- 
vania. 413* 
Transverse  Fissures.   177t.   996 
Railroads'  War  Board    (See  also  (Commission  on 
Car   Service): 
.'Vishton.    R.   H.,   on  How   the    Railways   .Are 

Helping  Win  the  War,  547 
Bulletin     No.     42— Increasing     Efficiency     of 

Railroads.   928.   967t 
Canadian    .Association.    710.    769.    1047 
Car    Shortage    Figures,    48t,    117,    133,    303, 

538.   769.    1146 
Car   Supply  and   Movement   for  Government 

Shipments.    145.    179*.    207 
Census    of    Railroad    Employees    in    Govern- 
ment   Service.   251,   953 
Clark.    Edgar    E..    on,    263t.    276 
Coal    Shortage,    Railroads    Not    Responsible 

for.    1142 
Co-operation.    Results    of.    618 
Co-ordinating  Committee  on  Exportation.  518 
Draft     Exemption     Rules    for     Railway     Em- 
ployees,   23,    180,    251,    536.    968t,    1067t, 
1114t 
Electric  Railways  Organize,  907 
Fire    Protection.    Suggestions    for.    1093 
Food   on    Dining   Cars.    Rules    for   Conserva- 
tion   of.    121 
Freight    Operations    During    April.    48t,    99; 
May.    241*;    Tune.    492t.    514.    836t;    Tuly. 
676t.    696:    August,    930.    September,    and 
for   Six   Months,    1112t,    1122 
Holden.  Hale.  on.  937 
Indi.ina    Committee    on    Information,    298 
Liberty    Loan    .Advertisine.    477.    652 
Livestock    Shipments    Regulated.    1102 
Passenger    Service    Reduction.    39.    81,    91t. 
9S.    123.    166.    304.    579.   938,    I012t,    1052, 
1102.   1146.    1193 
Pool    of    Eastern    Lines.    969t.    973,     I013t. 

1031,    1081.    1175 
Posters.    War.    181 

Private   Cars  Limited.   ]061t.   1100.   1190 
Public      Service      Commissions     Pledge      Co- 
operation.   255 
Soiitli    .Atlantic  and  Gulf  Export  Committee, 

1193 
Transportation    of    Government    Supplies    to 

Armv  Camns.   !45.    179*.  207 
Transportation    Problem    During    War.    731t. 

919t.    927*.    969t.    lOUt 
Troon    Transportation     Figures.     1004.     1051 
Ware  Question  in  Hands  of  President.  91 7t. 
953 
,      Willard.    Daniel-    Resigns.    992 

Work  of.   12.   102.   139.   179*.   464.  901 
Railwav    Business    Association- 

.Aiistr.nlia-    Government  Officials  Entertained. 

446t.    620 
Car   Loading   Records.    It,   27*,   338 
Railwav   CUih   of   Pittsburgh:      Mechanics   of   the 

Chilled    Tron    Wheel.    The.    157 
Railwav     Devclonmcnt    .Association:     Meeting    at 

Chicaco.  892 
Rrilwav    Engineers    (See   Railway    Regiments) 
Railwav   Executives'    .Advisory   Committee:    Taxa- 
tion. War,   193 
Railway   Fire   Protection   Association: 
Annual     Convention.     641 
Suggestions   for   Fire   Protection.   816.    1093 
Railway  Mail  Service  on  .Tune  30.  1917.  107« 
Railwav  Regiments: 

Christmas   Boxes  from  U.   S..    1190 

D.  &•  H,  Shopmen's  Service  Organization  at 

Colonic.  N.  Y..  878t 
Enqineers      Fight     at     Cambrai — Praise     of 
French    and^British,    lOllt,    1029*,    1069". 
1138 
Engineers    in    Battle   with    Submarine.    396 
Letters    and    Press    Despatches.    1071.    1138 
Locomotives    from    America    and     Belgium. 

1069* 
New    England    Railwavs    Aid    I4th    Railway 

Engineers.     907 
Recruiting    for    More    Regiments.    560,    562. 

1190 
Telegraph   and  Telephone  Battalions.   1048 
Tobacco    Fund.    58St.    618.    656.    753.    810. 
865.    87St.    906.    958.     1002.     1048,    1100. 
1146.  1190 
Twentv-First   and  Thirtv-Fifth   Engineers   at 

Camp    Grant.    999.    1070* 
Work  of  the  Engineers  in  France.  :07.  2I9t. 
433.    469.    562.    851,    939*,    101  It 


Return"  for?.         Railway     Signal    .Association;    -Annual     Meeting, 
533 
Ralston   Steel   Car  Company:    Refrigerator  Cars: 

B.   &   O.,  981* 
Rates  (Sec  Freight  Rates;  also  Passenger  Fares; 

also    Legal    Decisions) 
Rea,   Samuel: 

Freight   Rate   Advance    Decision,    35 
Pennsylvania's    Station    in    New    York,    974 
Reading    Matter    for    Soldiers.   68 
Reconsignment    (See   Car    Service) 
Recorder,   Deuel   Rail  and  Tire   Contour,  293* 
Red    Cross    (See    War) 
Regulation    (See   Government   Regulation) 
Reports    (See    Annual    Reports;    also    Operating 

efficiency) 
Representative    Commission    Proposed,    1117t 
Revenues  and  Expenses; 

Bureau     of     Railwav     Economic's     Summary 

for  May.  206.  220t;  June.  447t.  480;  July. 

816:   .August.    875t.    906;    September,    1002 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economic's  Summary  for 

Calendar  Year  1916.  550 
Bureau    of    Railway    News    &    Statistics    for 

September,    1093 
Interstate    Commerce   Commission    for   Octo- 
ber,  1191 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission's   Abstract 
for  Year  Ended  June,  30.   1916.  237.  263t 
Statistics    for    Class    I     Roads,    January    to 
May.    1917,    220t 
Ripley,    E.    P.:    .Minimum    Carload    Weights    in 

Kansas,    176t.   324t,   3271 
Rivet  Cutting  Gun,  431* 

Road  Foremen's  Importance.  491t.  543t,  729t 
Roadmasters'    &■    Maintenance    of    Way    .Associa- 
tion:   Annual    Convention,    102.    436,    526. 
577 
Robb,  W.  D.,  Appointed  Vice-president  of  Grand 

Trunk,  406t.  442* 
Robbery    (See  Train   Robberies) 
Roberts   &    Schaefer   Company 

Coaling    Station;    Illinois    Central,    115" 
Coaling  Station;   P.  &  R..   188* 
Rolling    Stock    (Sec    Equipment  and    Supplies) 
Rules    (See   Train    Rules;    also    Locomotive — In- 
spection) 
Russia: 

Commission,  .American,  Report  from,  37 
Equipment    Necessary    to    Win    War.    263t. 

274".   323t 
Locomotives.   Decapod,  637* 
Railway   Situation.   354.  979 
Russian   Railway   Service  Corps.   933.    1100. 
Ryerson.  Joseph  T..  &  Son: 
.Anniversary.    775 
Saw,   High   Speed    Friction.    294* 


St.     Joseph     &     Grand     Island:     Bridge     Recon- 
structed,   74* 
St.    Lawrence    Bridge   Company:    Quebec    Bridge 

Completed.    543t.    569* 
St.  Louis  Railway  Club:   How  the  Railwavs  Are 

Helping   Win   the  War,   547 
St.   Louis- San   Francisco: 

.Accident   at   Kellyville,   Okla.,   620 
Comparison      with      Missouri,      Kansas      & 

Tex.is,   492t" 
School    for   Women,    361 
St.   Louis  Southwestern:     Annual   Report,  268t*. 

309 
St.   Paul   Belt   Line:    Construction,   97* 
St.   Paul   Union   Station,   1143 
Safety   Appliances,    .Annual    Report  on,    1177 
Safety  First  (See  also  National  Safely  Council): 
Alabama      Great      Southern      Won      Safetv 

Medal.  How.   160 
Gr.adc    Crossings.    State   Laws   on,    804 
Grand    Trunk.    Bulletin.    1190 
Motion     Picture,     "The    Rule    of    Reason," 

N.  Y.  C,   187* 
Norfolk  &   Western's   Record,   297* 
•Sailing    Days"    (See    Freight) 
Salarv  (Sec  also  Employee — Wages): 
Adapting  Salaries  to  Positions,   393 
Sliding  Scale  of  Pav,  420 
Salvaging  Rolling  Stock:  A.  T.  &  S.  Fe,  461* 
Sand    (See  Concrete) 
San      Francisco-Oakland      Terminal       Railways: 

Automatic  Stops,  577 
Sanitation:      Kaustine    Toilet    Installation.    1042* 
Saw    (See   Rail): 
Scale   (See  Weighing) ; 

Schaff,  Charles   E.:     Freight  Rate  .Advance    De- 
cision. 99 
School    (See    Educition) 
Scrap  Handlers.  Women;   N.  Y.  C,   197* 
Scrap  Market  and   Railway   Mileage,  9211 
Scrap  Value,  M.   K.  Barnum  on.  853 
Seaboard  -Air   Line: 

.Annual    Report.    1065t* 
Car  Efficiency  Circular,  813 
Records      of      Shipments      of      Intoxicating 
Liquors.    1150 
Securities  (See  Finance) 
Ser^'ice   Department  on   Railways  Recommended, 

101 5t 
Shannon.    Major    Robert    E.:    Supplies    for    an 

-Army   of  One   Million,    1130 
Shaughnessv.     T.     F. :    Testimony     Before     New- 
lands'  Co'mmittce,   llllt.   1137 
Shed   (See  Snow   Shed) 
Shop  Lighting.   Good.   Economy  of.   732t 
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[fllustralcd  articles  are  indiealcd  thus 


Editorials  thus  j:  Letters  to  Editor  thus  %■ 


Shore  Line  Klt-ctiic  Railway:     Accident  at  North 

UranforJ,    299,    369t.   656 
Short    Line    Railroad    Association    of   the    South: 

Loading   Uppers  of   Freight  Cars,  28 
Shovel  (See  Hoisting  and  Conveying) 
Signal  Appliance  Association:     Annual  Meeting, 

301 
Signaling  (See  also  Railway  Signal  Association) 
A.  C.  Signals;  Southern  Ky.,  390' 
Automatic  Stop,  Miller;  C.  &   E.  I.,  822 
Automatic   Stop,   Wooding's,   471»,   834t 
Automatic   Stops  on  the  San   Francisco-Oak- 
land, 57? 
Block  Signals  and  Interlocking,  Reasons  for 

Equipping  a  Line  with,  743 
Electric   Interlocking   Plant  at   Corwith,   HI.; 

C.  &  A„    152* 
Electro-Mechanical      Interlocking      Plant      at 

Buffalo;  D.  L.  &  W.,  789* 
Fuses,   Suggestions  Regarding,  224+ 
Green  for  Proceed;  Pennsylvania,  34 
Overlap  Discussed,  222t,  231,  374t 
Publicity  Bureau  of  Signal  Companies,   "20" 
Standard  Code  Rules,  17  and  90,  388* 
"Stop  and  Proceed"  Rule,   1158* 
Whistling.   Psychology  in,    96t,   408t 
Simmons,   T.    D.:      Weekly  Car  News,  The,  813 
Simplex  Clasp   Brake,   475» 
Slack   Adjuster    (See   Car,   Freight) 
Smith,  A.   H.:      Freight   Rate  Advance  Decision, 

35 
Smoke  Prevention  Association:     Factors  in  Loco- 
motive  Smoke  Abatement,   557* 
Snow  Sheds: 

Great  Northern,    1087* 
Union  Pacific,    1157t,   1159* 
Society    of    Railway    Financial    Officers:      Annual 

Meeting,    732t.   739 
Soldiers,  Reading  Matter  for,  68 
Soldiers'    Social    Service    Bureau;    C.    &    N.    W., 

1183* 
Soldiers'  Welfare  Committee  in  St.  Louis,  1147 
South    America: 

Electrification    of   Industrial    Line,    384* 
State  Ownership  Fails,  75 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Export  Committee,  1193 
South,  Commercial  Possibilities  of  the,  587t 
Southern    Pacific: 

Car     Conservation     Circular — Don't     Be     a 

Slacker,  159 
Car  Loading  Competition,  61,  815 
Clancy,  R.  J.,  on  Increased  Prices,  206 
Efficiency  in   Use   of  Equipment,   999* 
Fire   Protection   Campaign,    1047 
Loading  of  Cotton,  1188* 
Morkrum  Printing  Telegraph,  769 
Strike   Settled,  251 
Tie   Plate,    A   Heavy,   294' 
Southern  Pine.   Decay  Resistance  of,  888 
Southern   Ports   for   Export  Freight,   134t,  223t, 

10S4 
Southern  Railway: 

-Accident  at  Larmond,  Va.,  1171 

Annual   Report,  677t*,   722 

Construction     of     Second     Track      Between 

Washington  and  Atlanta,   833t,  841* 
Fine   for   Granting   Free   Passes,   476 
Signals,  A.   C,   390* 
Southwark  Foundry  &   Machine  Company:     Rail 

Testing   Machine;    Pennsylvania,   413* 
Special   Committee   on   Relations   of   Railway   Op- 
eration to   Legislation: 
State  Laws  in   1917,   635t 
Speed  (See  Train  Speed) 
Springfield    Republican: 

Officer   Not   Lawyer  Should   Represent   Rail- 
road Company,   779t 
Waugh,    Frank    A.,    on    Dementia    Pullman- 
iana,    1147 
Standard  Code  (See  Signaling) 
State  Commissions: 

Connecticut:      Accident   at   North    Branford, 

656,  780t,  784t 
Illinois; 

Car  Economy  .Appeal,  483 
Coal  and  Coke  Rates,  123 
New  Jersey:     Full  Crew  Law,  359,  465,  668. 

873t.  896,  97  U 
New  York: 

A  Ten-Year  Record.   83 
N.   Y.   C.    Freight  Tracks  in  New   York 
City,  1049 
Pennsylvania:       Construction    of    Telegraph 

Lines  Across  Railroad  Lines,  670 
Tennessee;       B.    A.    Enloe    on    Conserving 

Transportation.    181 
Wisconsin:      Passenger  Fares,    1061t,   1067t 
State  Commission  Rulings: 
Colorado : 

Accident    Reports    by    Telegraph,    405t, 

437 
Train   Service   Reductions   (See  Passen- 
ger Service) 
Crystal  River  &  San  Juan  Discontinued, 

1194 
Denver    &    Salt    Lake    Fares    Increased, 

670 
Denver,     Laramie     &     Northern     Aban- 
doned, 580 
Monthly      Passenger     Train      Movement 
Reports    Discontinued,    1194 


Ku 


Iowa: 


-Colorado  (Continued)  : 
Sheds   for  Carmen,    580 
Georgia:      Freight   Rate   Reductions,    1150 
Illinois:     Coal  Rates  Increased,  670 
Indiana: 

Coal    Rates    Increased,   485 
Demurrage  Rules  Modified,  959 
"^  ain   Service  Reductions,  938 

Minimum  Carload  Weights,   E.    P. 
Ripley  on,    176t,   324t,  327t 
Kentucky:     Coal  Rates;  L.  &  N.,  911 
Louisiana: 

Freight  Rate  Increase  Denied,  167 
Railroads  Must  Secure  More  Open  Top 

Cars,   303 
Separate     Accommodations     for      White 

and   Colored   Passengers,   819 
Texas  &  Pacific  Fined  for  Discontinuing 
Passenger  Train,    1005 
Mississippi:     Tax  Assessments,   1146 

Passenger  Fares  Increased,  958 
Demurrage  Charges,  38 

Full  Crew   Law,   873t,   896 


Missouri: 
Nebraska 
New  Jersey: 


New    York: 

Increased    .Allowance    for    Grain    Doors, 

911 
Long  Island  Fare  Increase,  304,  1053 
Virginia:     Southern  Fined  for  Granting  Free 

Passes,  476 
West  Virginia:     Coal  Rates  Increased,  911 
Wisconsin:     Coal  and  Coke  Rates,  958 
Stale    Commissioners    Testify    Before    Newlands 

Committee,  1085,  llllt,  1137,  1166 
State  Legislation  in   1917,  635t.  751 
State  Ownership   (See  Government  Ownership) 
State    Regulation: 

Ripley,  E.  P.  on,  176t,  324t,  3271: 
State    University    of    Iowa:      What    Is 


Static 


Retu 


for  Public   Utilities?,  335* 


American    Freight,    in   France,    1029* 
Canadian  Northern  at  Vancouver,  945* 
Coaling:     Georgia  &  Florida,   1139* 
Coaling;   Illinois  Central,   115* 
Coaling;  P.  &  R.,   188* 
Courtesy  at   Station   Stands,   219t 
Freight:    Erie,   809* 
Minimum  Facilities.   1003 
Northern     Pacific-Great    Northern    at    Van- 
couver,  945* 
Passenger,  at  Danville,   C.  &  E.   I.,  375* 
Passenger,    at    Marshfield,    Wis.;    C.    St.    P. 

M.   &   O.,    883* 
Pennsylvania  in  New  York,  Samuel  Rea  on, 

974 
St,    Paul    Union,    1143 
Statistics    (See  also   Revenues   and   Expenses): 
Fire  Losses   During   1916,   644 
Freight    Operations    During    April.    48t,    99; 
May,    241*,    Tune,    492t,    514;    Julv,    676t, 
696;   August.  930;   September,  and  for  Six 
Months,    1112t,    1122 
Freight    "Traffic    per    Locomotive    and    Car, 

370t 
Interstate   Commerce    Commission's   Abstract 

for  June   30.   1916,  237,  263t 
Japanese   Railway   Traffic,    649 
Operating   Income,    1891    to    1917,    1018 
Rail   Failures  in   1916,   811 
Returns  for  January  to  May,   1917.   220t 
Returns  for  Year  Ended  December  31,  1916, 

550.  562 
Returns    for    Year    Ended    June    30,     1916, 

237.   263t 
Ton-Miles   Handled   Per  Freight   Locomotive 

and   Per  Freight  Car,  370t 
Wood   Preservation   in    1916,    110 
Steel   (See  Iron  and  Steel) 
Stock    (See    Finance) 
Stock  Car   (See  Car,  Freight) 
Stoker   (See  Locomotive) 
Storage  Facilities  Needed,  145,  207,  1181 
Storage  of  Coal,   111 
Storage  of  Perishables,   1116t 
Sub-Committee   (See  Committee) 
Sullivan.  J.   G. :      Rogers   Pass  Tunnel,   Data  on, 

474 
Supplies   (See  also   Equipment  and  Supplies): 

Army  of  1,000.000.  Requirements  of  an,  1130 
Camp   Funston's    Requirements.   450* 
Supply   Companies   Discontinue   Sending  Holidav 

Cards.  822 
Sweet,    Charles    S.    Jr.:      Pass    Form,    Patented, 
1086* 


Tamper   (See  Track) 

Tariff  (See  Freight  Rates) 

Ta.x  Assessment  in   Mississippi  Fought,   1146 

Tax  Law,  War,  37,   56,   193,  229,  291,  416,   451, 
607,    761 

Taxes  in  September,  1917,  1093 

Taylor-Wharton   Iron  &   Steel   Company:     Anni- 
versary,  775 

Teachers  and    Professional    Service   Division,   U. 
S.    Employment    Service.   667 

Telegraph  (See  also  Association  of  Railway  Tele- 
graph  Superintendents); 
Battalions    of   Railroad   Men    for   Service   in 
France,   1048 


Railroad    and    Telegraph 
Unnecessary, 


Telegraph    (Continued: 
Contracts    Betweei 

Companies.   363,   ,  .^ 
Freight-Tracing       Telegrams 

1012t 

Morkrum    Printing;    So.    Pacific,   769 
Off-the-Line   Service,    Free,    Invalid,   363 
Printing  Telegraphs  on  Circuits,   1143 
Telegram,  Reducing  Number  of.  971 1,   1012t 
Testing  Rails  by  the  Quick  Bend  Method;  Penn- 
sylvania. 413* 
Texas    &    Pacific:      Firebox    Temperature    Tests, 

Texas  Midland:  Valuation,  C.  A.  Prouty  on 
599.    733J:,    1123 

Thelen,  Max:  Address  at  Convention  of  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, 676t,  874t,  877t 

Thermostatic  Metal,  G.-E.,  357* 

Thirty-Filth   Engineers,   Officers   of,    1000,    1070* 

Thrift   (Se^  Employee) 


Ties   and   Tir 
Creosote 
801* 


iber 
Oil's    Effect    on    Marine     Borers. 

Creosote    Treatment    of    Douglas    Fir    Piles 

Investigated,  657* 
Southern  Pine,   Decay  Resistance  of,  889 
Tampers,   Electric  Tie;  N.  Y.  C,   17* 
Tie  Plate;    So.   Pacific,  294* 
Wood  Preservative  Statistics,    110 
Time  Tables,  Economies  in,  675t 
Tobacco  Fund,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  536 
Tobacco    Fund,    Railway    Regiments.    588t     618. 
.       656,    753,    810,   865,    878t,    906,    958,    1002 
Toilet   Installation.   Kaustine,   1042* 
Tonnage   (See  Train  Loading) 
Topeka   Capital:      Securities,    Shrinkage   of,    9I7t 
Txiurist  and  Publicity  Bureau  of  Denver,  864 
Track: 

Crossing,  Reversible  Manganese,  976* 
Crossing,   Sectional   Manganese.   949* 
Deterioration  of,  371t,   374t,   449+ 
Guard  Rail   Device,  474* 
Inspection   of  Ties   for   Renewals,   527 
Oiling  Fastenings,   529 
Tampers,   Electric   Tie;   N.  Y.  C,   17* 
U.  S.  Army  Equipment,  975* 
Track  Supply  Association:     Exhibit,  Annual.  532 
Tractor  (See  Truck) 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  813 
Traffic     (See    also    Car     Service;    also    Priority 
Orders) 
Car  Requirements  of  a  Railroad  Determined. 

355* 
Coal   Movement,   Figures  of,   324t,   352,   518. 

717,  902,  927 
Coal  Movement  in  Illinois,  361 
Co-ordination    of    All    Transportation    Agen- 
cies, The,    11!  If 
Export    More    from    Southern    Ports,    134t, 

2231:,  1084 
Freight   Congestion    (See   Freight) 
Freight    Handled    per    Locomotive    and    Car, 

1908  to   1917,  370t 
Freight  Traffic  in  1916.  370t 
Freight  Traffic   in   1917,   548,   919t.   927 
General  Operating  Committee's  Orders.   1023, 

1136 
Government   Traffic   Manager    Urged.    1013t. 

1075 
Japanese   Railway  Statistics,  649* 
Long   Island  in    Manhattan.   81 
Transportation    of    Government    Supplies    to 

Army  Camps,  145.   179*.  207.  450* 
Transportation   of  Troops: 

Camp  Devens;   B.  &  M..  759*,  1052 
Camp  Funston;   V.   P.,  450* 
Camp  Upton;  L,  I.,  567* 
Fort   Sheridan;   C.  &  N.   W.,   250 
National     Army    and    Guard,     113,    333, 
415.    450*,    452.    566.    567*.    608,    667, 
759*.    772,    1004,    1051,    1052 
Tourist  Bureau  of  Denver,  864 
War  Problem,  731t,  919t.  927*.  969t.    1013t 
Traffic   Club   of   Pittsburgh:      Increased   Rates  to 

Offset  Increased   Expenses.   394 
"Traffic   Executive"   Established,   1052 
Train    Despatchers'   .Association  of  America: 
-Annual   Convention,  29 
Despatcher's  Part  in  the  War,  26 
Taking    Railroad    Lawmaking    by    the    Fore- 
lock, 31 
Train   Despatching: 

Conductors  and  Inspection  Parties.  410t 
Despatcher's  Part  in  the  War,  26 
Train   Loading   Problem,   457 
Train  Handling,  426 
Train  Leakage,  Testing,  564* 
Train   Lo.iding: 

Contest  on   Increasing  the  Train  Load,  63*. 

201*,  347,   457 
Engine  Loading,  Heavier,  971 1 
Kansas  City  Southern's  Record,  652 
Tonnage  Bureau,  A,  63 
Tonnage   Diagrams,  Use  of,  66* 
Tonnage    Rating    and    the    Road    Foreman, 

543t 
Tonnage      Rating,      Fconomical,      for      Way 
Freight  Trains,  384* 
Train  Robberies,  204,   574,   769.   1001 
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Train  Rules: 

Discussion   of  tlie   Train    Despatchers'   Asso- 
ciation, 29 

Examiner   in:   C.   &  A.,   903 

Stops,   Unnecessary,    1158t 

Standard  Code  Rules  17  and  90,  388* 
Train   Speed  Laws,  T.  J.  Foley  on,  798 
Train   Stops,   Unnecessary,   11581: 
Transcontinental    Railway,   Australian,    1187* 
Transcontinental    Rates    (See   Freight  Rates) 
Transportation    (See  Traffic) 
Transverse  Fissures   (See  Rail) 
Trespassing   (See  Accident) 
Troop  Transportation    (See  Traffic) 
Truck: 

Bolster,    Huntoon,    812* 

Electric,   for  Freight  Handling,   1039* 

Electric,   for   Storehouse   Service;   N.   Y.   C, 
1091* 

Electric    Tractors    at    Pier    4,    New    York; 
Pennsylvania,    199* 

Freight  Car,  Buckeye,  387" 

Freight     House     Truck — Care     in     Buying, 
1064t 

Moreland  Auto-Rail  Truck,   1188* 

Motor   (See  Motor  Trucks) 

Slack  Adjuster  for  Freight  Cars,  950* 
Tubes,  Pneumatic,  in  Freight  Yards,  192* 
Tuco  Products  Corporation: 

Door  Latch.  Vestibule  Trap,  2-49* 

Insulation,  Passenger  Car  Floor,  203* 
Tunnel: 

Rogers  Pass;  Canadian  Pacific,  474 

Union     Pacific,     on    Emory-Wahsatch    Line, 
329* 
Twenty-First  Engineers,  Officers  of,  999 
Twin    City    Belt    Railway    Company:      Belt    Line 
Around  St.  Paul,  97* 


u 

Umbrella,  Dayton  Book,  702* 

Union    Bridge  &  Construction  Company:     Platte 

River  Bridge;  C.   B.  &  Q.,   183* 
Union    Pacific: 

Line   Between   Emory,   Utah,  and  Wahsatch, 

329* 
Snow   Sheds,   Concrete,   1157t,   1159* 
Transportation    to    Camp    Funston,   450* 
United   States  Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics: 

Bulletin   No.    224,   960 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Federal  Regulation.   Exclusive,  Urged,  507 
War  Convention  of  American  Business  Men, 
436,   481 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee 
on  Co-Operation  with  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional   Defense: 
Steel  for  War  Needs,  30 
Storage  Facilities.  Development  of,  145,  207 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey: 

Uniform   Datum   for   Railway   Elevations.  A. 
48t 
L'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Car  Loading  Bulletin,  28 
Market-Train    Service    Discussed,    339 
United   States   Department   of   Commerce: 

Waterway  Use  Urged,  30O 
United    States   Employment   Exchange   for   Engi- 
neers, 667 
United    States   Food   .Xdministration: 
Cattle  Relief  in  Texas,  770 
Discrimination,   Reciprocal.  446t 
Transportation   Division's  Work,   771 
United  States  Fuel  Administration: 
Coal  Distribution,  757 

Orders  for  Lehigh  Valley  and  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,   10O7 
United   States  Geological   Survey: 
Coal  Consumption   in   1916,   250 
Coal  Production  Figures,  692.  717,  757,  959, 
96St,  992.   1112t,    1129,    1142,   1191 
United  States  Government: 

Cars  for   Service  in   France,   598*,  645* 

Fquipnient  Orders.  91t,   100 

Locomotives    for    Service    in    France,    295*. 

645" 
Waybill     Envelope     for     Government     Ship- 
ments,   180" 
United  States  Railway  Advisory  Commission: 

Russian     Railway     Situation,     Henry     Miller 
on.   979 
University  of  Illinois:     Tests  of  Various  Grades 
of   Coal    for    Use    in    Locomotive    Service, 
51" 
Upper  Berth    (Sec   Passenger  Service) 


V 

Valuation: 

Depreciation,  C.  A.  Prouty  on,  601,  1126 
Depreciation,  G.  C.  Hand  on,   1035,   1116t 
Details,   Eliminate   Unnecessary,   1067t 
Elevations,   A   Uniform    Datum   for,  48f 
Exemption  of  Employees,  968t,   1067t 
Land  Valuation,  (Jo-Operation  in,   104 
Mechanical    Department    Forces,    Suggestions 

for,    132t,    141 
Prouty,   C,   A.,  on  the  Texas  Midland,   599, 

733t,    1123 
Thelen,   Max,   on,  676t,  874t,  877t 
Valve,    Slide,    in    "Type    B"    Ragonnet    Reverse 

Gear.    900" 
Valve.  Triple,  for  .Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake 

System,  697* 
Vanderlip,    Frank    A. :      Representative    Commis- 
sion  Suggested,    lH7t 
Vessel   (See  Piers) 
Viaduct   (See  Bridges  and   Buildings) 
Victory  Loan   Subscription;   C.   P.,  903 
Virginia  Bridge  and  Iron  Company:     Car.  Coal; 

Virginian   Ry.,   285* 
Virginian: 

Car.   120-Ton  Coal,  285* 
Truck.    Buckeye   Freight   Car,   387" 
Voucher   (See  Accounting) 

w 

Wabash:     Locomotive.  2-10-2  Type,  1025* 

Wages   (See  Employee) 

War  Convention  of  American  Business  Men,  436, 

481 
War  Industries  Board: 

Organization — Robert    S.    Lovett   a    Member, 

182,  205,  395 
Willard.   Daniel,    Chairman,   944,   992 
War,  The  (See  also  Railroads'  War  Board): 

Aishton,    R.    H.,   on    the    Railway's   Achieve- 
ments, 547 
-Anti-Railway  Statesmen  Who  Arc  also  Anti- 
American.   447t 
Army  of  1,000,000.  Supplies  for  an,   1130 
British  Railways  Under  Government  Control, 

1118 
Car   Supply  and  Movement  for  Government 

Shipments.   145,   179",  207,  450* 
Committee  on   Restoration  and  Employment. 

361 
Committee   to    Educate    Disabled   Employees, 

204 
Co-ordination    of    All    Transportation    Agen- 
cies. The,   lint 
Draft    Exemption    Rules,   23,    180,   251,    536, 

968t.    1067+.    1114t 
Embarkation  Camp  at  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  463 
Embarkation  Ser%'ice  Createcl,  359 
Engineering  Students  Exempt,  1114t 
Furlough   for  Pennsylvania  Employees,  61 
German    Railways   as    Indemnities,    131t 
Germany's   Trarisportation    Difficulties,   296 
Gun  Transportation  at  the  Front,  247* 
Ilolden.   Hale,   on.  o.!7 
T.ibertv   Loan    (Sec   Liberty   Loan) 
Libraries  for  Soldiers,  68 
1  ight   Railways.  470,   500,  808* 
Furloughs  for  Pennsylvania  Employees,  61 
Locomotive   Inspection   Rules   >Iodified,   434, 

556 
Military   Camp  Railways.  738 
Military    Railway   Construction   in  No  Man's 

Land.   432 
National      Army      and      Guard — Mobilization 
and  Transportation  of,  113.  333,  415.  450*. 
452.   566,   567",   608,  667,   759*,  772,   1004, 
1051,   1052 
New  York  Guard  Reorganized,  1172 
P.atriotic   Duty  to   Increase   Revenues,   50t 
Post-War   Problems.   926 
Posters.   Railroad.   517" 
Prisoners  as  Railroad   Laborers,   296* 
Public's  Co-operation.  Record  of,  353 
Red   Cross   Refreshment  Units,  417 
Stamps,   War   Savings,    1100 
Steel  for  Car  and  Locomotives,  30 
Tax    Law.    37,    56,    193.    229.    291.    416.    451, 

607,  761,  903 
Train  Despatcher's  Part,  The,  26 
Transportation    Problem   During   War.    731t. 

919t.  927",  969t,  1013t 
Willard.  Daniel,  on,  263+,  274",  323t 
Y.  M.  C.  A,  Work,  323t.  495* 
Warfield.     S.     Davies:       Federal     Incorporation. 

907.  918t.    1115t 
Washington  Correspondence  (See  separate  head- 
ings) 


Washington    Times:       Pennsylvania's    Broadway 

Limited,   Discontinuance  of,   1012t 
Water  Service: 

Delivery  of  Water  to  Locomotives,   703 
Erie    Barge    and    Car-Float    Service   at    Chi- 
cago.  809* 
Materials,   Cost  of,  706 
Treatment  of  Water  Important,  1158t 
Waterways : 

Commission  to  Study,  229 

Department  of  Commerce  Urges  Use,  300 

Navigation     on     the     Ohio     with     Artificial 

Floods,  667,  958 
New   York   State,   1102 
Watson     Stillman     (Company:       Ouebec     Bridge 

Completed.  543t,  569* 
Waugh.  Frank  A.:     Dementia  Pullmaniana.   1147 
Waybill    (See  Freight) 
Webb  Bill  Passed,  1146 
Weighing: 

Carload   Minimum   Weights  in   States,    176t, 

324t,  327t,  408t 
Grain  Claiming  Hearing,  I.  C.  C,  140 
Knife-Edgc  Materials  and  Stresses,  112" 
Locomotive  Weight  and   Bridge  Stress,  264t 
Scale  Test  Cars;  L.  &  N.,  249* 
Welding,   Electric  Arc,  753 
Western    &    Atlantic:      Commission's    Report    to 

the  Georgia  Legislature,  80 
Western   Railway  Club: 

Addresses    of    A.    M.    Schoyer    and    W.    T. 
Bohan,    1173 
.   Addresses  of  H.  T.  Bcntley  and  Samuel  O. 
Dunn,   749" 
Addresses    of    R.    H.    Aishton    and    W.    T. 

Krausch,  993 
Advertising     Eliminated    from     Proceedings. 

49t,  178t 
Electric  Arc  Welding,  753 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company: 

Louisville    &    Nashville,    (Controversy    with, 

34.   77 
Pennsylvania,   Service  on  the.  34 
Westinghouse  .-Vir  Brake  Company:     Annual   Re- 
port. 671 
Wheel.  xMechanics  of  the  Chilled  Iron.  157 
Whistle   (See  Locomotive) 
Whitman,  Governor  Charles  S.: 

County  Officers  Assist  in  Conserving  Trans- 
portation. 959 
New  York  State  Waterways,  1102 
Wiener.     Lionel:       Government     Ownership     in 

South  America  Fails.  75 
Willard.    Daniel: 

Chairman  of  War  Industries  Board.  944 
How  Railway  Efficiency  Helps  Win  the  War. 

263t.   274",   323t 
Situation   Under  the   Railroads'  War  Board, 
102 
Williams,    John    Skelton:      Securities,    Shrinkage 

of,   891 
Wisconsin-Minnesota   Light   &   Power   Company: 
Bridge    Work    on    Hannibal    Line    Cut-Off 
of  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.,  879" 
Wisconsin.  Passenger  Fares  in,   I061t,   1067t 
Women   (See   Emplovce) 
Wood   (Sec  Ties  and  Timber) 
Wooding's  .Automatic  Train   Stop.  471*.   835t 
Woollev.    Edward    Mott:      Railway    Advertising. 

2t 
Woollev.    Robert    W..    Appointed    to    Interstate 

Commerce  Commission.   597" 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws.   240 


Yards  and   Terminals: 

(  nnadian   Northern   at   Vancouver.   945" 
Classification  Yard  at  Montowese.  Conn.;  N. 

Y.  N.  H.  &  H..  346 
Fire  Prevention  and  Protection.  642 
Freight   House  at  Chicago:   Pere  Marquette. 

Freight  House   at  Indianapolis;   Pitts.,  Cin., 

Chic.  &  St.  Louis.  69" 
Freight  Houses  on  Chicago  River:  Erie.  809* 
Labor    Shortage    in    the    Yard.    Remedy    for, 

1164 
Locomotive  Terminal  Delays.  749* 
Pennsylvania  at  Indianapolis.  735* 
Perishable  Terminals  Needed.  1116J 
Pneumatic   Tubes   in    Yards.    192" 
Vancouver.    Victoria    &    Eastern    Terminal, 

945" 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  War  Work.  323t  495* 


Zeller,  Sanford  M.:     Southern   Pine.  Decay  Re- 
sistance of,  888 


Are  We  Capable   of   Self  Government?  873,   876 

Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced,  134 

Eight-Hour  Law  Time-Mileage  Computing  Table. 
273 

Electric  Railway  Transportation,  922 

Encyclopedia  of  Latin  America,    1114 

Igenieria  dv   I'errocarriles,   970 

Irresponsible  Five,  Tile:  A  New  Family  Com- 
pact,  ^72 

Life  of  James  T.  Hill,  The,  326 

Pacific  Pons,  Third  Edition,  1917,  96 


NEW  BOOKS 

Poor's  (IntcnneJiate)  Manual  of  Railroads, 
1917,  834 

Poor's  Manual  of  Industrials.  373 

Poor's  Manual  of  Public  Utilities,  49 

Portland  Cement  Industry,  The,  96 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association.  326 

Proceedings  of  the  .American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials,    1114 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers' 
Association.  4 


Railroad  Construction.  Theory  and  Practice,  373 
Railroad  Valuation  and  Rates.  133 
Railway  Connections  and  Junction  Points,  783 
Railway    Nationalization    and    the    Average    Cit- 
izen. 372 
Salton  Sea,  The,  4 
Shape   Book.   970 
Story  of  the  Pullman  Car,  The,  4 
Street  Railw.ay  Fares.  1066  .    ,, 

Wood   and   Other   Organic    Structural   Materials, 
970 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS 
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Adair.   C.  J.,   366 

Adams,  F.  A.,  1059 

Adams,  George  J.,  964,   1008* 

Adams,  W.   K.,  632 

Adamson.  William  C,  560,   1142 

Agncr,    R.    U,    1010 

Aitchison,  Clyde  B.,  596t.  661" 

Albin,  L.  D.,  214 

Alexander,  G.  H.,  44,   129' 

Allen,  E.  A.,  262 

Allen,  L.  B.,  630*,  828 

Allen,  L.  L.,  1010 

Allen,  S.   G.,   1055' 

Allison,   William   L„    365 

Alton,  J.    M.,   725 
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Developing  New 

Appliances 

and    Methods 


A  few  days  ago  an  officer  of  a  large  railroad  remarked  that 
he  was  sitting  hack  and  letting  other  roads  do  the  experi- 
menting with  a  certain  device,  although 
he  was  closely  interested  in  the  results 
secured.  While  making  this  statement 
he  admitted  frankly  that  his  position 
was  open  to  criticism,  but  that  he  was 
following  the  practice  of  most  other  roads.  He  also  admitted 
that  if  all  other  officers  followed  this  same  practice  progress 
would  cease.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  American  railway  men 
that  they  have  done  as  much  pioneer  work  as  the}-  have  in  the 
development  of  methods,  materials  and  devices.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  not  gone  as  far  as  they  might  and  progress 
has  been  retarded  to  that  e.xtent.  It  is  not  possible  for  every 
road  to  undertake  experiments  as  elaborate  as  those  conducted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  its  locomotive  testing  plant 
at  Altoona,  but  each  road  can  do  valuable  work  in  some  line. 
At  present  the  need  is  particularly  urgent  for  the  development 
of  methods  leading  to  tlic  conservation  of  labor  and  of  ma- 
terials such  as  fuel.  While  many  of  the  ideas  for  appliances 
of  this  class  originate  with  men  in  railway  service  they  usually 
require  much  development  and  experimental  work  to  make 
them  successful.  In  the  perfection  of  these  devices  the  manu- 
facturer is  dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  the  roads  for  the 
opportunity  to  test  the  device  out  in  actual  service  and  for 
their  sympathetic,  constructive  suggestions.  Unfortunately  it 
is  here  that  the  manufacturers  fretjuently  meet  the  spirit  pre- 
sented by  the  officer  above  quoted.  In  co-operating  v.'ith  the 
manufacturers  a  road  must  necessarily  spend  some  time  and 
money  before  tlie  details  of  a  device  can  be  perfected  and  the 
device  be  made  entirely  practical.  A  railway  may  remain 
inactive  and  allow  another  road  to  assume  this  expense,  know- 
ing that  it  can  share  ultimately  in  the  use  of  the  device. 
However,  such  an  attitude  is  unfair  to  the  roads  which  are 
progressive  enough  to  undertake  work  of  this  character,  and 
if  followed  universally  would  stop  further  development.  The 
greatest  progress  will  only  come  wlien  railwa}-  men  take  the 
broad  attitude  that  time  and  money  spent  by  them  in  develop- 
ing one  device  will  be  returned  to  them  through  the  benefit 
they  receive  from  similar  work  on  the  part  of  other  roads. 


Railway  Business 

Association 

Helps 


Without  missing  sight  of  the  fact  for  an  instant  that  the 
railroatl    companies    themselves    are    the    ones    who    must 
do  the  work   of  the  educational   cam- 
paign to  get  heavier  carloading,  never- 
theless   if   the   shippers    and    shippers' 
organizations  were  to  fail  to  co-operate, 
it   would   be  like   putting   the   burden 
of  a  team  of  horses  all  on  the  nigh  horse.     It  is  especially 
encouraging,  therefore,  to  have  the  Railway  Business  Asso- 
sociation,  wliich  numbers  among  its  members  many  of  the 
very  large  shippers  in  the  United  States,  come  forward  with 
a  plan  wliich,  if  adopted  by  all  of  its  members,  would  be  a 
long   step  toward   furnishing  the  co-operation   which   is   so 
necessary.     The  blanks  which  the  Association  asks  its  mem- 
bers to  use  in  keeping  records  of  carloading  are  shown  else- 
where in  this  issue.     In  Ijrief,  the  executives  of  the  compa- 
nies which  are  members  of  the  association  are  asked  to  have 
a  record  made  by  individual  cars  of  every  carload  shipment, 
the  record  showing  car  capacity  or  cubical  capacity — when 
that  is  the  limiting  capacity;  loading  and  reasons  why  full 
capacity  was  not  obtained.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  such  a 
system  were  adopted  iiy  almost  any  large  companx-  the  im- 
provement in  loading  would  be  a  most  substantial  per  cent. 
As  it  is  now,  there  is  little  day  by  day  check  on  carloading 
by  employees  of  shipping  companies.     Occasionallv  there  is 
an  in.spection  made  by  the  railroad  or  by  some  of  the  higher 
officers  of  the  shipping  company  and  for  a  time  there  is  an 
improvement,  but  there  is  nothing  systematic,  nothing  that 
will  give  assurance  to  an  emjiloyee  who  carelesslv  loads  a 
car  to  only  a  fraction  of  its  cajiacity,  that  he  will  be  caught 
and  reprimanded.     If,  however,  the  blanks  which  the  Rail- 
way Business  Association  has  designed  were  used  continu- 
ously and  a  responsible  man  was  given  authority  to  check 
these  blanks  every  day  and  to  report  individual  shipments 
which  were  inexcusably  underloaded  into  cars,  careless  car 
loading  by  employees  would  be  stopped  to  a  great  extent  al- 
most automatically.     One  thing  more  should  be  said  al)out 
these  blanks.     They  are  a  really  constructive  measure  and 
therefore  are  in  a  rather  different  class  than  a  simple  cir- 
cular or  appeal  to  members  of  the  association  to  get  better 
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carloading.  Helpful  as  such  appeals  are,  the)'  do  not  hold' 
forth  a  possibility  of  anywhere  near  as  much  actual  im- 
provement in  conditions  as  does  such  a  suggestion  as  this, 
which  not  only  urges  heavier  carloading  but  gives  a  simple, 
feasible  means  by  which  better  carloading  can  be  obtained. 


RAILWAY  ADVERTISING 

A  DVERTISING  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  construc- 
*^  tive  forces  in  .American  commerce  and  industry.  An 
extremely  interesting  article  on  this  general  subject,  of  which 
Edward  Alott  ^^'oolley  is  the  author,  appears  in  Scribner's 
Magazine  for  June.  !Mr.  Woolley  calls  advertising  "The 
Silent  Voice,"  and  he  gives  numerous  specific  examples  of 
how  by  its  use  small  and  unprofitable  concerns  have  been 
built  up  into  big  and  highly  profitable  ones,  and  how  other 
concerns  by  "public"  policy  advertising  have  changed  popu- 
lar hostility  into  its  opposite. 

The  railways  do  not  cut  a  very  good  figure  in  Mr.  Wool- 
ley's  article.  He  says:  "Most  people  have  no  conception  of 
the  problems  of  the  railroads  and  know  little  about  the  ar- 
guments from  the  railroad's  standpoint.  They  are  actuated 
chiefly  by  the  conceptions  they  get  from  contact  with  trainmen 
and  by  reports  of  wrecks  and  claim  suits.  *  *  *  Railroad 
advertising  is  in  its  infancy  and  the  good-will  publicity  now 
being  conducted  is  mostly  of  the  eleventh  hour  variety.  Rail- 
road managers  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  they  have 
long  neglected  to  put  their  purposes  before  Congress  and 
the  people  in  that  most  logical  of  all  publicity,  paid  adver- 
tising." 

There  is  much  truth  in  this.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  railway  advertising  which  has  been  well  handled  and 
which  has  been  effective  in  accomplishing  its  purposes.  But 
its  objects  often  have  not  been  wisely  chosen  and,  as  Mr. 
Woolley  shows,  the  aggregate  amount  of  advertising  which 
has  been  done  by  the  railways  is  very  small  relatively  to 
the  investment  they  represent,  the  business  they  transact  and 
the  important  part  which  they  play  in  our  national  life. 

The  two  most  important  kinds  of  advertising  are  that  done 
directly  to  sell  goods  or  services,  and  that  done  to  give  the 
public  information  and  to  secure  its  good  will.  The  selling 
advertising  of  the  railways  has  been  directed  almost  entirely 
to  the  development  and  securing  of  passenger  traffic.  The 
amount  of  it  they  have  done  to  develop  and  secure  freight 
traffic  has  been  negligible.  They  have  engaged  in  "good 
will"  advertising  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  most  exten- 
sive campaign  of  that  kind  ever  carried  on  in  this  country 
was  conducted  by  them  last  year  when  they  used  advertising 
in  over  17,000  newspapers  to  present  to  the  public  their  side 
of  their  controversy  with  the  railway  brotherhoods.  Some 
individual  lines  have  done  effective  good-will  advertising, 
but  their  number  is  few.  Among  those  which  are  doing 
notable  work  along  this  line  now  are  the  New  York  Central, 
the  Union  Pacific,  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas.  The  Pullman  Company  is  carrying  on  an 
excellent  campaign  of  this  kind. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  Mr.  Woolley's 
statement  that  "railroad  advertising  is  in  its  infancy"  is 
afforded  bv  statistics  regarding  the  total  amount  spent  for 
advertising  in  the  country  annually,  and  the  part  of  this 
that  is  laid  out  by  the  railroads.  Estimates  of  the  total  an- 
nual expenditure  for  advertising  in  the  United  States  vary 
from  $575,000,000  to  $650,000,000.  The  railways  represent 
about  one-ninth  of  the  national  wealth,  and  yet  their  total  ex- 
penditure for  advertising  in  a  year  never  has  exceeded  $10,- 
000  000.  In  1913  the  outlay  of  the  Class  I  roads — those 
earning  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year— was  $9,275,698. 
This  is  the  largest  figure  ever  reached,  and  yet  it  was  only  .44 
of  1  per  cent  of  total  operating  expenses.  During  the  next 
three  years  railwav  expenditures  for  advertising  declined,  and 
in  1915  for  Class' I  roads  they  were  only  $7,141,908,  or  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent  of  total  operating  expenses.     These 


figures  include  the  direct  expense  of  printing  advertising 
matter,  folders,  etc.;  the  outlay  for  space  in  newspapers,  on 
billboards,  and  in  show  windows;  the  cost  of  distributing 
and  posting  such  matter;  the  expense  of  any  incidental  plant 
or  fixtures  devoted  to  such  use,  as  bulletin  boards,  racks, 
photographs,  photographic  outfits,  etc.;  and  the  salaries  and 
office,  personal  and  rental  expenses  of  the  advertising  man- 
agers and  their  staffs. 

Mr.  Woolley  estimates  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  the 
advertising  of  passenger  automobiles  amounts  to  $25,000,000 
and  for  motor  trucks  to  $2,500,000,  or  a  total  for  motor- 
driven  vehicles  almost  three  times  as  great  for  all  tlie  rail- 
ways. The  manufacturer  of  a  certain  chewing  gum  and  thr; 
manufacturer  of  a  certain  talking  machine  spend  $2,000,000 
a  year  each.  And  yet  there  are  people  who  talk  about  the 
railways  "subsidizing"  the  press  by  large  expenditures  for 
advertising! 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  the  public  through  the 
press.  One  is  through  the  reading  colunms;  the  other  through 
the  advertising  columns.  Publicity  for  a  vast  amount  of 
railway  information  can  be  secured  in  the  reading  pages 
of  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  only  when  it  has  tlic 
elements  of  timeliness  and  public  interest,  which  make  it 
to  the  direct  interest  of  the  journals  themselves  to  publish  it. 
Contrary  to  an  opinion  prevalent  among  railway  men,  there 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  any  peculiar  difficulty 
about  getting  information  about  railways  published;  but  it 
must  be  what  the  editors  want  to  publish  at  the  particular 
time,  not  merely  what  the  railways  may  think  the)'  ought  to 
want  to  publish. 

There  are,  however,  many  facts  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples regarding  transportation  which  the  railways  want  to 
familiarize  the  public  with,  but  which  editors  generally, 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  have  no  special  reason  for 
wishing  to  publish.  It  is  to  familiarize  the  public  with  facts 
and  principles  of  this  kind  that  the  railways  ought  to  do 
much  more  "public  policy"  advertising  than  they  ever  have 
done.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  advertising  is  that 
which  has  been  used  by  the  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone 
Company.  This  company  found  itself  menaced  a  few  years 
ago  by  a  rapidly  developing  movement  for  government  owner- 
ship. It  has  practically  killed  this  by  the  use  of  intelligent 
advertising  and  publicity.  A  striking  example  of  the  kind  of 
information  it  has  disseminated  through  these  channels  is 
afforded  by  one  of  its  recent  advertisements  entitled  "20,000,- 
000  Miles  of  Telephone  Wire."  This  advertisement,  which 
occupied  a  page  in  magazines  throughout  the  country,  shows 
that  the  Bell  S)stem  has  twice  as  many  miles  of  telephone 
wire  in  the  United  States  as  there  are  in  all  Europe;  that 
more  than  500,000  new  telephones  are  being  added  to  it 
)'early — almost  as  many  as  the  total  number  of  telephones  in 
England;  that  in  twelve  months  the  Bell  system  adds  enough 
telephones  to  duplicate  the  entire  systems  of  France,  Italy 
and  Switzerland  combined;  and  that  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion its  extension  in  the  United  States  is  equal  in  two  years 
to  the  "total  telephone  progress  in  Europe  since  the  telephone 
was  invented,  a  period  of  40  years." 

There  are  innumerable  equally  important  and  instructive 
facts  about  railways  which  ought  to  be  told  to  the  entire 
100,000,000  people  of  this  countr)',  and  which  could  be  more 
effectively  told  by  public  policy  advertising  than  by  any 
other  means.  The  total  expenditure  required  would  be  rela- 
tively small;  and  even  if  as  a  whole  the  railways  should  in- 
crease their  advertising  expenditure  50  per  cent  it  would 
then  amount  to  but  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent  of  their  oper- 
ating expenses.  Of  course,  if  the  railways  should  conduct 
a  public  policy  advertising  campaign  on  a  large  scale  they 
would  be  probably  accused  of  subsidizing  the  press ;  but  the 
good  results  obtained  if  the  campaign  was  intelligently  con- 
ducted would  completely  overshadow  an)'  bad  effects  which 
it  might  incidentally  produce. 
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THE  DECISION  IN  THE  FIFTEEN  PER  CENT 
RATE  CASE 

'T'HE  Railway  Age  Gazette  is  disappointed  but  not  sur- 
■*■  prised  by  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  15  per  cent  rate  case.  This  is  the  third  time 
the  carriers  have  appealed  to  the  commission  for  general  ad- 
vances in  freight  rates.  On  all  these  occasions  the  main  issue 
involved  has  been  whether  the  controlling  tendencies  in  the 
transportation  field  made  it  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
tlic  public  welfare  for  the  railroads  to  be  granted  higher  rates. 
On  ijoth  i)revious  occasions  the  commission  showed  want 
of  comprehension  of  the  situation,  lack  of  foresight  and  dis- 
inclination or  inability  to  predicate  its  findings  on  business 
principles.  In  its  decisions  in  1911  it  based  its  findings 
largely  on  the  good  financial  results  of  the  fiscal  year  1910 
and  hazarded  the  prediction  that  the  results  in  1911  would 
be  better.  But  in  all  of  the  succeeding  five  years  the  carriers 
earned  relatively  less  and  in  four  of  them  very  much  less 
than  in  1910.  Again  in  1914  the  commission  granted  some 
increases  but  these  were  insufficient  to  be  of  any  considerable 
value.  The  complete  returns  for  the  fi.scal  year  1914  show 
the  smallest  percentage  of  net  return  for  1 5  years.  Then  came 
tiie  war,  and  si.\  months  later  the  commission  granted  some 
further  small  advances;  but  within  a  little  more  than  a  year 
from  the  time  it  rendered  its  first  decision  in  the  5  per  cent 
rate  case  there  were  more  miles  of  railroad  in  receivers'  hands 
than  ever  before  and  there  had  been  made  the  lowest  annual 
record  of  new  construction  in  time  of  peace  since  1848. 

In  other  words,  the  commission  went  wrong  in  deciding 
the  rate  advance  ca.ses  in  1911,  and  it  went  wrong  again  in 
deciding  the  rate  advance  cases  in  1914.  Therefore,  this 
paper  never  was  able  to  share  in  the  optimism  expressed  in 
some  quarters  regarding  the  decision  which  it  probably  would 
render  in  the  IS  per  cent  rate  ca.se.  The  commission  up  to 
this  time  usually  has  looked  backward  instead  of  forward. 
It  has  not  correctly  ap]iraise(l  the  ruling  tendencies  in  the 
railroad  business  or  foreseen  the  results  which  the  operation 
(if  tliose  tendencies  would  produce.  One  of  its  fundamental 
troubles  as  at  present  constituted  is  that  it  has  too  many 
|)rofessors  and  lawyers  on  it  and  no  business  men  at  all. 
'I'he  business  man  who  always  looks  backward  soon  becomes 
iianknipt.  Foresight  is  the  successful  business  man's  quali- 
fication. The  railway  situation  in  the  United  States  is  what 
't  is  today  mainly  because  for  over  ten  years  the  earnings  of 
the  roads  have  i)een  controlled  chiefly  by  a  regulating  body 
whose  memi)crs  have  not  been  able  to  tell  what  was  going  to 
liappen  in  the  railroad  business  until  it  had  happened. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  commission  in  the  15 
jier  cent  ca.sc  lays  mucli  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  gross 
and  net  earnings  of  the  railways  in  both  the  fiscal  and  the 
calendar  year  1916  were  larger  than  ever  before.  It  concedes 
that  the  present  tendency  of  net  operating  income  is  down- 
ward, but  it  anticipates  that  it  will  be  relatively  larger  in 
1<)17  than  in  the  years  preceding  1916.  It  says  that  if  the 
conditions  should  grow  as  bad  as  railway  officers  anticipate 
they  may  apply  for  further  relief. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  all  this  raises  is  as  to 
why  the  commission  apparently  thinks  that  if  the  net  operat- 
ing income  of  the  railways  to  any  extent  exceeds  tliat  of  the 
years  prior  to  1916  it  will  lie  sufficient.  As  everybody  knows 
it  was  so  insufficient  during  the  years  preceding  1916  that 
tliere  was  a  steady  and  rapid  decline  in  the  development  of 
railway  facilities  and  the  recent  severe  congestion  of  traffic 
and  record  breaking  car  shortage  have  been  due  to  this.  If 
it  is  desirable  that  the  country  should  have  sufficient  trans- 
portation facilities;  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  net  operating  income  of  the  carriers  should  be  sub- 
stantially larger  than  it  was  before  1916. 

.\nother  question  which  the  opinion  of  the  commission  at 
once  raises  is  as  to  why  it  believes  that  the  net  operating  in- 
come of  the  carriers  may  be  expected  to  be  maintained  on 


the  basis  which  it  has  been  on  since  January  1.  The  fact  is, 
that  for  about  four  years  the  railways  have  not  spent  enough 
for  maintenance  of  way  and  maintenance  of  equipment.  The 
commission  says:  "We  have  carefully  considered  the  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  carriers  in  1916  for  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures  and  for  maintenance  of  equipment.  These 
indicate  that  no  undue  or  disproportionate  outlay  was  made 
in  1916  for  these  purposes." 

The  truth  is  that  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  have 
been  too  small  ever  since  1913;  that  they  were  too  small  in 
both  the  fiscal  and  the  calendar  year  1916,  and  that  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  net  operating  income  shown  in 
1916  was  so  large.  The  great  increases  in  prices  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  which  have  occurred  are  bound  to 
affect  net  return  much  more  in  future  than  the}-  have  in  the 
past  if  the  railways  can  hire  enough  labor  and  buy  enough 
materials  and  equipment  properly  to  maintain  their  prop- 
erties. If  they  do  not  do  these  things  the  properties  will 
continue  to  be  under-maintained.  If  they  do  these  things 
there  will  be  a  ver}-  great  increase  in  expenses  and  a  sharp 
reduction  under  net  operating  income. 

Suppose,  however,  that  net  operating  income  should  be 
maintained  not  only  on  the  present  basis  but  should  even  be 
restored  to  the  basis  on  which  it  was  in  1916,  would  it  be 
sufficient  even  then?  One  of  the  most  vital  needs  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time — a  vital  need  which  will  continue 
to  exist  throughout  the  war  and  after  it  is  ended — is  for  a 
large  expansion  of  railway  facilities.  Now  it  requires  twice 
as  much  earnings  to  add  a  locomotive  or  a  car  to  railway 
equipment  as  it  did  two  years  ago.  It  costs  30  to  50  per  cent 
more  than  it  did  then  to  provide  almost  any  other  additional 
facility  that  railways  may  require.  All  additional  facilities 
must  be  provided  either  directly  out  of  net  operating  income 
or  out  of  new  capital  on  which  net  operating  income  must  be 
used  to  pay  a  return.  It  follows  that  if  the  railways  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  earn  relatively  a  larger  percentage  of  net 
revenue  than  they  were  alloweci  to  earn  prior  to  1916  they 
will  be  disabled  from  providing  as  large  an  amount  of  addi- 
tional facilities  as  they  did  then,  and  the  amount  of  new 
facilities  provided  for  the  last  ten  years  has  l)een  utterly 
inadequate.  The  only  member  of  the  commission  who  ap- 
parently realizes  that  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  railway 
earnings  and  expen.ses  prior  to  1916  caused  the  slowing 
down  of  railway  development  and  thereby  made  unavoidable 
the  recent  car  shortage  and  congestion  of  traffic  is  Com- 
missioner Harlan.  Commissioner  Meyer,  apparently  lost  in 
a  fog  of  academic  theories,  is  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  serious  crisis  in  our  transportation  affairs 
and  dissents  even  from  the  decision  which  grants  the  railways 
less  than  one-third  of  what  they  ask  for.  Commissioner 
^McChord,  who  also  dissents,  makes  the  suggestion,  which 
savors  of  politics,  that  instead  of  granting  the  railways  in- 
creases in  rates  the  government  should  regulate  the  prices 
which  they  have  to  pay  for  fuel  and  supplies.  Commissioner 
Harlan,  on  the  other  hand,  who  concurs  in  the  majority 
opinion  in  so  far  as  it  grants  increases  in  rates,  renders  a 
separate  opinion  in  which  he  contends  the  relief  granted  is 
not  adequate.  He  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he 
says,  ''While  the  strains  of  the  war  have  much  to  do  with 
the  present  transportation  conditions  the  one  outstanding 
fact  during  the  hearing  as  to  which  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment was  that  our  transportation  system  is  lacking  in  the 
capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  shippers  and  that  the 
resulting  loss  to  the  general  public  has  been  very  large. 
This  condition  is  one  of  present  danger  with  a  possibility 
that  it  may  even  become  disastrous  during  the  war  period. 
But  aside  from  this  military  influence  the  record  leaves  no 
doubt  that  our  transportation  system  as  a  whole  must  be 
promptly  enlarged  and  expanded.'' 

His  statement  of  the  rcniedv  is  as  explicit  as  his  diagnosis. 
He  adds: 

"The  record,  in  ni>-  judgment,  demonstrates  a  proposition 
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that  has  lonp;  been  clear  to  me,  namely,  that  a  rate  is  a  public 
question,  and  that  the  e.xisting  rates,  aside  from  any  interest 
that  the  owners  of  our  railways  may  have  in  the  matter, 
could  well  be  advanced  in  the  public  interest  in  order  that 
assurance  may  thus  be  given  for  the  early  enlargement  of 
our  transportation  facilities.  So  long  as  we  look  to  private 
interests  to  furni.sh  a  transportation  service  for  the  country 
we  must  see  to  it  that  the  rewards  are  sufficient  to  attract 
capital  for  its  further  development.  Under  present  condi- 
tions this  appears  not  to  be  the  case." 

This  accurately  sums  up  the  situation.  For  almost  ten 
years  the  railway  managers  have  been  telling  the  commission 
that  they  must  have  substantial  advances  in  rates  or  they 
would  be  unable  adequately  to  develop  their  facilities.  The 
commission  has  declined  to  grant  anywhere  near  as  large 
advances  as  have  been  sought,  and  in  consequence  adequate 
facilities  have  not  been  provided.  The  commission  has  been 
conscientious  in  the  course  it  has  taken.  It  has  meant  to  be 
fair.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  advance  in  interstate  pas- 
.senger  and  freight  rates  it  had  previously  granted.  It  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  present  case  it  has  granted 
advances  amounting  to  as  much  as  all  those  asked  for  in 
both  eastern  and  western  territory  three  years  ago.  But  the 
commission  apparently  does  not  appreciate  how  rapidly 
changes  have  been  occurring.  If  it  had  granted  three  years 
ago  the  advances  it  has  granted  now  the  railway  situation 
would  be  far  better  now  and  the  present  need  for  increases  in 
rates  would  be  far  less  acute.  As  the  existing  shortage  of 
transportation  facilities  is  due  mainly  to  the  past  failures  of 
the  regulating  authorities  to  understand  current  and  foresee 
future  developments,  so  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  serious 
aggravation  of  the  present  transportation  situation  will  re- 
sult from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  failure  to 
act  courageously  and  vigorously  in  the  present  emergency. 
If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  responsibility  should  be  placed 
where  it  belongs. 


may  be  best  fitted  for  this  kind  of  a  task.  Another  condition 
is  that  the  article  must  deal  with  a  railroad  of  considerable 
size;  for  the  officers  who  most  want  instruction  in  this  mat- 
ter are  those  whose  divisions  are  too  large  for  the  chief  execu- 
tive to  deal  directly  and  in  detail  with  all  cases  of  discipline. 


BROWN'S  DISCIPLINE;  A  PRIZE  OFFER 

""THE  abolition  of  suspensions  is  a  reform  in  discipline  which 
has  made  progress  on  American  railroads  during  the  past 
oO  years  with  rather  slow  and  halting  steps;  but  it  is  a  real  re- 
form, in  spite  of  doubts  and  lukewaminess  and  a  good  deal  of 
neglect.  The  large  success  of  the  movement  is  indicated  by  the 
data,  gathered  from  a  hundred  prominent  roads,  summarized 
in  an  article  printed  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  This  sub- 
ject, in  its  essential  nature,  is  an  elusive  one,  but  for  that 
very  reason  deserves  study.  On  certain  prominent  roads  the 
conviction  that  suspensions  were  undesirable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely unjust,  was  fully  settled  twenty  years  ago,  and  long 
experience  has  coniirmed  that  conviction.  On  other  import- 
ant roads  the  officers  either  denied  this  or  treated  the  matter 
with  indifference;  and  to  make  a  broad  survey  of  conditions 
has  been  difficult.  On  any  large  railroad  system  the  mere 
collection  of  the  facts  concerning  its  discipline,  the  methods 
and  the  results,  is  a  somewhat  complicated  problem;  and  this 
and  other  hindrances  have  left  the  whole  matter  so  much  ob- 
.scured  that  a  really  satisfactory  report  on  it  is  vet  to  be  made. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  offers  a 
prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  most  readable  and  illuminat- 
ing account  of  real,  extended  and  instructive  experience  with 
tlie  Brown  system,  the  paper  to  reach  the  editor  at  New  York 
before  October  1  next.  No  conditions  are  attached  to  this 
offer;  but  there  are  some  conditions  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
As  the  desideratum  is  an  account  of  experience  it  seems  prob- 
able that  tlie  successful  author  must  be  a  superintendent,  or 
a  trainmaster;  an  ex-superintendent  or  ex-trainmaster;'  or 
some  other  person  who  is  or  has  been  so  close  to  tlie  man 
actually  managing  the  discipline  that  his  (the  manager's) 
acts,  motives  and  spirit  are  thoroughly  understood.  Some 
one  who  has  been  intimate  with  a  half  dozen  superintendents 


NEW  BOOKS 

The  Story  of  'he  Pullman  Car.  By  Joset)h  Husband.  161  pages.  56  illus- 
trations, S;i  in.  by  8  in.  Hound  in  cloth.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago.     Price  $1.50. 

This  book  contains  a  history  of  the  sleeping  car  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  day,  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
life  and  work  of  the  late  George  M.  Pullman  and  the  growth 
of  the  Pullman  Company  from  an  insignificant  beginning 
to  a  great  corporation.  "The  hotel  desk,"  he  says,  "cor- 
responds to  the  ticket  office  of  the  Pullman  Company."  The 
magnitude  of  Pullman  service  is  indicated  by  its  260,000 
beds  and  2,950  office  desks  and  its  total  registration  of 
26,000,000  people  each  year.  He  devotes  separate  chapters 
to  the  town  of  Pullman,  111.,  where  the  Pullman  cars  are 
manufactured,  to  inventions  and  improvements  which  have 
added  to  the  comforts  and  safety  of  passengers,  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cars  and  to  the  operating  organization  which 
makes  Pullman  service  available  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association.  538  pages. 
6  in.  by  9  in.,  illustrated.  Uound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the  American 
Wood  Preservers'  Association.  F.  J.  .\ngier,  secretary-treasurer,  Mt. 
Royal  Station,  Baltimore.  Md.     Price,  cloth  $3.50;   paper  $2.50. 

This  book  comprises  a  complete  account  of  the  thirteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  held  in  New  York  on  January  23  to  25 
inclusive,  1917.  As  in  previous  editions  it  contains  also  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  treating  plants  in  operation,  the  quantity  1 
of  wood  treated  and  the  preservatives  used  in  the  United  I 
States  during  the  preceding  3ear.     A  large  part  of  the  pro-  ' 

ceedings  is  devoted  to  statistics  of  service  tests  of  cross-ties 
compiled  by  P.  R.  Hicks,  engineer.  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atory, at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  presented  before  the  conven- 
tion. Other  subjects  covered  include  plant  operation,  pre- 
servatives, the  handling  of  wood,  the  grouping  of  ties  for 
treatment,  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  timber,  and 
service  tests  on  wood  blocks. 

The  Saltan  Sea.  An  account  of  Harriman's  fight  with  the  Colorado  river. 
By  George  Kennan.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Companv.  186 
pages.      Price    $1. 

.\  rather  exciting'  novel  has  been  written  based  on  the  over- 
flow of  the  Colorado  river  into  the  Imperial  valley,  Cal.,  and 
the  fight  which  was  made  to  save  the  valley  by  turning  the 
liver  back  into  its  own  channel.     The  accura'te  account  which  , 

Mr.  Kennan  now  publishes  of  this  episode  in  the  history  of         | 
the  Southwest  is  as  intensely  interesting  as  any  novel.     The  1 

l>ed  of  the  Colorado  liver,  where  it  lies  along  the  southwestern 
slope  of  the  Imperial  valley,  is  much  higher  than  is  the  floor 
of  the  valley.     The  Imperial  valley  had  been  exploited  by         J 
men  entirel}-  unconnected  with  tlie  Southern  Pacific  who  had         ] 
built  a  large  irrigation  system  and  had  colonized  the  valley.  i 

Water  for  irrigation  was  taken  from  the  Colorado  river.  One 
of  the  irrigation  ditches  was  so  placed  that  floods  in  the  Col- 
orado ate  back  into  it  until  the  whole  river  flowed  down  ' 
tlirough  this  widened  ditch  instead  of  in  its  own  channel.  In 
desperation  the  irrigation  companv  appealed  to  Mr.  Harri- 
man  personally.  He  lent  tlie  money  on  condition  that 
Southern  Pacific  interests  could  see  that  the  money  was 
wisely  spent.  Before  he  got  through  with  it  Mr.  Harriman 
had  to  advance  more  than  three  million  dollars,  which  the 
government  never  reimbursed  him  for,  although  President 
Roosevelt  had  implied  in  a  telegram  that  he  would  see  that 
reimbursement  was  made.  The  book  is  so  well  written  and 
the  story  it  has  to  tell  so  dramatic  that  it  ought  to  have  a  very 
wide  circulation. 


General  Rate  Advance  Refused  By  Commission 

Finds  No  Need  for  Heroic  Treatment.  Increases  in  East- 
ern Class  Rates,  Rail-and-Water  Rates   and   on  Coal 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June  29  gave 
out  its  decision  denying  the  general  15  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  freight  rates  asked  by  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  hut  permitting  increases  on  coal,  coke  and  ore,  in 
class  rates  in  Official  Classification  territory  and  in  water 
and  rail  rates. 

The  order  of  the  commission  suspends  until  October  28  the 
tariffs  and  special  supplements  filed  by  the  roads  except  those 
applying  to  bituminous  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore  in  and  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  southern  districts.  A  separate  order 
also  suspends  until  October  29  proposed  increases  on  anthra- 
cite coal. 

As  to  tiie  western  and  southern  carriers,  the  commission  ex- 
pressed the  conclusion  that  no  condition  of  emergency  exists 
which  would  justify  pennitting  a  general  increase  in  their 
rates,  but  as  to  the  eastern  roads  the  commission  found  that 
they  are  entitled  to  increased  revenue  beyond  that  which  they 
are  securing  and  will  secure  from  the  increa.sed  rates  on  bi- 
tuminous coal,  coke  and  iron  ore.  It,  therefore,  announced 
that  they  would  be  pemiitted  to  increase  class  rates  in  Official 
Classification  territory  on  not  less  than  five  days'  notice,  ob- 
serving established  relationships  between  ports  and  localities, 
based  on  the  following  scale  between  New  York  and  Chicago : 


Pre.sent     Rate     78.8        68..!        >2.S        36.8        31.5        26.,1 

Carriers  in  the  eastern,  western  and  southern  districts  are 
given  permission  to  increase  joint  rates  between  rail  and  wa- 
ter carriers  to  a  level  not  higher  than  the  all-rail  rates  and 
the  western  lines  are  allowed  to  tile  tariffs  increasing  rates  on 
coal  and  coke  not  to  exceed  1 5  cents  per  ton. 

The  commission  says  that  the  carriers  were  clearly  within 
their  rights  in  bringing  the  matter  to  its  attention  when  they 
did  and  that  "their  action  is  an  added  evidence  of  the  fore- 
sightedness  and  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  toward  the  ])ul)lic  with  which  so  many  of  their 
officials  are  managing  and  administering  the  affairs  of  their 
respective  properties,"  and  that  if  there  had  been  a  continua- 
tion of  the  unfavorable  results  of  February  which  were  before 
the  roads  wlien  the  application  was  made,  its  conclusion  mu.st 
have  been  different,  l)ut  that  conditions  have  been  improved 
since  that  time  and  that  the  record  does  not^disclose  the  exis- 
tence of  a  situation  requiring  so  heroic  a  remedy  as  a  large 
percentage  increase. 

Belief  is  expressed  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of 
any  one  now  to  resume  liearings  in  detail  as  to  the  suspended 
tariffs  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  carriers  cancel  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  commission  promises  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  operating  results  for  the  future,  and  "if  it  shall  de- 
velop that  the  fears  which  have  prompted  the  carriers  are 
realized  or  that  their  realization  is  imminent,"  that  it  will  be 
ready  to  meet  that  situation  by  such  modification  or  amplifica- 
tion of  its  conclusions  and  orders  as  are  shown  to  l)e  justified. 

Commissioner  Harlan  filed  a  concurring  opinion,  but  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  relief  granted  is  not  adequate  and 
that  more  general  increa.ses  should  have  lieen  allowed.  Com- 
missioner Meyer  dissented  from  the  conclusion  that  the  eastern 
carriers  require  an  increase  in  class  rates.  Commissioner  Mc- 
Chord  concurred  in  the  dissent  by  Commissioner  Meyer  on  the 
ground  that  the  issue  presented  is  largel\'  one  of  governmental 
policy,  and  that  the  facts  .should  be  presented  to  Congress  for 
determination  as  to  whether  prices  for  fuel  and  supplies 
should  not  be  regulated  rather  than  that  rates  should  be  in- 
creased. The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  opinion  by  the 
commission  and  of  the  other  oyiinions.     The  statistical  tables 


referred  to  were  not  printed  when  the  report  was  issued  but 
are  included   in  a  separate  supplement. 

MAJORITY  OPINION 

On  March  22,  1917,  carriers  in  official  classification  terri- 
tory, represented  to  the  commission  in  a  public  conference  that 
an  emergency  had  arisen  in  their  operation  which  required 
prompt  remedial  measures.  Similar  representations  were 
made  on  March  27  by  the  carriers  in  western  classification 
territory,  and  on  April  10  by  carriers  in  southern  classification 
territory.  In  all  of  these  conferences  we  were  urged  to  act 
promptly,  because,  it  was  asserted,  the  situation  had  Ijecome 
critical  and  delay  would  detract  from  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  remedial  measures  proposed. 

The  operating  results  for  the  month  of  February,  1917,  mav 
well  have  startled  the  railway  executives  because,  generally 
speaking,  they  were,  for  the  eastern  district  especially,  ex- 
tremely unfavorable.  Severe  weather,  relatively  heavy  move- 
ment of  emi)t)-  cars,  and  increased  wages,  together  with  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  materials  and  supplies,  and  to  some 
extent  of  fuel,  made  the  operating  results  of  the  eastern  car- 
riers for  Fei)ruar}-  alarmingly  unfavorable.  Under  stress  of 
these  conditions  the  railway  executives  made  their  first  ap- 
peals for  relief  in  the  emergencx^  in  which  they  believed  they 
found  themselves.  If  these  unfavorable  tendencies  had  con- 
tinued and  tiie  operating  results  for  the  succeeding  months 
had  perpetuated  tendencies  of  the  month  of  Februarj',  a  prob- 
lem very  different  from  that  which  now  confronts  us  would 
have  lieen  presented.  That  carriers  have  been  obliged  to  pay 
increased  prices  for  materials  and  supplies  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  difficult  to  characterize  with  moderation  the  in- 
creases in  the  prices  of  metals  as  well  as  the  prices  which 
have  been  demanded  in  various  localities  for  fuel. 

The  emergency  which  the  carriers  believed  existed  when 
these  proceedings  were  initiated  was  attributed  by  some 
jirimarily  to  the  war  in  Europe.  While  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses referred  to  the  burdens  to  the  carriers  of  the  war, 
viewing  the  lecord  as  a  whole  no  such  burdens  have  been 
shown  to  exist  nor  has  the  probabilit)-  of  their  development 
been  demonstrated.  It  was  not  shown  that  military  transpor- 
tation had  been  in  the  past,  or  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future, 
a  financial  burden  to  the  carriers.  On  the  contrarj',  certain 
facts  were  referred  to  which  indicated  that  the  transportation 
of  troops  had  been  more  remunerative  during  certain  mobi- 
lizations in  the  past  than  ordinary  passenger  transportation. 
In  so  far  as  anything  that  is  here  asked  of  us  miglit  contri- 
liute  to  the  success  of  the  war  we  should  respond  unhesi- 
tatingly to  tlie  fullest  extent  of  our  lawful  authority.  We  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  fundamental  and  immensely  valuable 
service  which  the  carriers  perform  in  times  of  peace  and  even 
more  in  times  of  war.  Xo  one  will  deny  that  the  successful 
operation  of  the  railways  is  vital  to  our  national  welfare. 
\Ve  fully  appreciate  the  services  which  the  railways  are  per- 
forming, and  the  unusual  eft'orts  they  are  making  to  secure 
a  maximum  of  efficiency.  But  this  record  does  not  convince 
us  that  the  suspending  or  refusing  to  suspend  the  proposed 
rates,  or  the  granting  or  refusing  to  grant  increased  rates,  will 
facilitate  or  retard  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

An  examination  of  the  results  of  operation  during  1916 
shows  that  that  year  was  as  a  whole  more  profitable  for  the 
carriers  than  any  preceding  year,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the}-  might  suffer  some  abatement  of  the  prosperity'  of  that 
year  without  being  crippled  or  in  any  way  incapacitated. 
In  the  appendix  are  shown  monthly  averages  per  niHe  of 
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road  for  operating  revenues  and  operating  income  for  all 
class  I  roads  in  the  United  States  and  for  those  in  the  several 
districts.  The  relation  of  the  figures  for  operating  revenues 
for  each  calendar  year  to  those  for  the  first  four  months, 
January  to  April,  inclusive,  is  seen  to  be  rather  remarkably 
uniform,  enabling  one  to  expect  with  considerable  confidence 
that  the  operating  revenues  for  the  calendar  year  1917  will 
be  in  excess  of  those  of  any  preceding  calendar  year  cov- 
ered by  the  series  of  reports.  An  estimate  of  operating  in- 
come for  the  year  is  also  shown,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  number  of  increased  costs  that  may  reasonably 
be  expected  had  not  become  effective  prior  to  April  30,  this 
estimate  is  not  entitled  to  so  much  confidence  as  that  of 
operating  revenues. 

Favorable  Prospects  tor  1917 

A  study  of  the  figures  suggests  that,  barring  unforeseen 
contingencies  and  unusual  disruptions  of  commercial  affairs 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1917,  we  shall  find  as 
results  of  the  year's  operations  of  class  I  roads  figures  about 
as  follows: 

United  Eastern  Southern  Western 

States,  district,    district,     district. 
Average  operating  revenues  per  mile  of 

road    $17,104  $29,432     $13,610     $12,597 

Average   operating  income^  per  mile   of 

road   4,334  5,802         3,872         3.813 

1  Based  on  costs  represen'^ed  in  accounts  to  April  30,  1917.  Anticipated 
increased  costs,  if  realized,  will  operate  to  reduce  somewhat  the  estimated 
figures  for  operating  income  per  mile. 


The  figures  for  operating  income  per  mile  of  road  for 
calendar  years  when  compared  with  those  for  book  value  of 
investment  in  road  and  equipment  per  mile  of  road  at  June 
30,  give  for  class  I  carriers  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
the  following  ratios,  using  the  estimated  figures  for  1917: 

Per  cent 


1917.   1916.   1915.   1914.   1913.   1912.   1911.   1910.   1909.    1908. 
Ratio  of  operat- 
ing income  to 
investmenti  ..    5.817  6.400  5.240  4.091   4.683   5.300  5.070  5.519  5.866  4.941 

^  Based  on  an  estimate  of  $4,334  operating  income  per  mile  of  road  and 
book  investment  of  $74,500  per  mile  of  road.  Increasing  costs  subsequent  to 
April  30,   1917,  will  probably  operate  to  diminish  this  figure  somewhat. 

The  estimate  of  operating  income  for  1917  may  be  con- 
siderably diminished  and  still  exceed  the  average  for  any 
three  consecutive  preceding  years. 

The  consideration  of  a  general  increased  rate  case  is  neces- 
sarily a  study  of  tendencies.  The  trend  of  the  curves  shown 
in  the  different  diagrams  for  the  respective  periods  of  time  is 
unmistakably  in  a  certain  direction.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  have  been  numerous  ups  and  downs,  but  the  gen- 
eral tendency  has  been  favorable,  including,  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  the  first  four  months  of  1917.  These  figures 
and  diagrams  do  not  suggest  a  country- wide  emergency. 
Emergencies  of  greater  or  less  intensity  may  have  existed  with 
respect  to  individual  carriers  during  various  limited  periods, 
but  the  direction  of  the  curves  shows  recovery  in  each  instance 
before  the  lapse  of  extended  periods  of  time.  The  general 
trend  has  been  distinctly  favorable. 

Majority  of  Roads  in  Healthy  Condition- 
An  examination  of  the  operating  results  of  individual 
carriers  shows  that  certain  of  them  have  lacked  prosperity 
while  others  have  been  affluent.  The  reasons  for  lack  of 
prosperity  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  are  well  known.  The 
great  majority  of  them  show  a  healthy  condition  from  finan- 
cial and  operating  standpoints.  We  must  consider  not  only 
the  successful  and  strong  but  also  the  unsuccessful  and  the 
weak.  The  needs  of  certain  weak  lines,  however,  can  not 
justify  a  course  of  action  that  is  unwarranted  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  larger  number  of  strong  and  successful  lines. 
This  record  shows  that  many  of  the  carriers  are  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition.  They  liave  been  managed  by  men  of 
conspicuous  ability  and  integrity,  in  whose  achievement  the 
whole  nation  may  well  take  pride.     It  is  certainly  desirable 


tliat  .successes  of  this  character  which  mean  efficient  service 
shall   continue. 

All  the  carriers  expressed  their  willingness  to  begin 
immediately  upon  a  revision  of  the  horizontally  increased 
rates  with  a  view  to  re-establishing  existing  relationships 
between  competitive  localities,  commodities,  and  territories, 
thus  recognizing  the  commercial  disturbances  which  would 
certainly  follow  the  proposed  increases.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  a  percentage  increase  would  destroy  existing 
rate  relations,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  charge 
is  appreciably  large  and  where  the  differences  in  distance 
between  competitive  localities  are  relatively  great  a  15  per 
cent  increase  would  seriously  affect  competitors  in  a  common 
market.  It  is  probably  due  to  this  fact  that  with  respect  to 
certain  important  commodities  the  protests  came  from  per- 
sons located  at  the  greater  distances  from  the  markets. 

Only  a  most  urgent  and  extraordinan.-  situation  would 
justify  permitting  tariffs  carrying  a  large  percentage  increase 
to  become  effective.  This  record  does  not  disclose  the  exist- 
ence of  a  situation  requiring  so  heroic  a  remedy. 

The  absence  of  protests  against  the  proposed  rates  from 
many  interests  and  localities  affected  received  some  attention 
upon  the  record.  The  relative  absence  of  protests  from  certain 
large  traffic  areas  was  likewise  brought  to  our  attention. 
These  facts  are  not  without  significance  in  so  far  as  they 
indicate  an  existing  state  of  the  public  mind.  They  are 
quite  without  significance  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
propriety  and  reasonableness  of  the  proposed  rates.  The 
statute  does  not  authorize  us  to  arrive  at  a  decision  with 
respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
ponderating views.  It  may  be  admitted  that  facts  of  this 
character  reflected  in  the  record  indicate  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent state  of  public  opinion  from  that  which  has  heretofore 
prevailed  in  connection  with  similar  issues  before  us.  Rep- 
resentatives of  insurance  companies  and  bankers  appeared  to 
favor  permitting  the  rates  to  become  effective  as  a  means  of 
stabilizing  their  investments  in  railroad  securities  and  stocks. 

As  we  have  said,  if  the  unfavorable  results  of  February 
had  continued  our  conclusion  must  have  been  different. 
Those  unfavorable  tendencies,  however,  did  not  continue. 
The  general  operating  results,  looked  at  in  the  large  through 
a  series  of  years,  show  on  the  whole  substantial  improve- 
ment, general  prosperity,  and,  by  comparison  with  former 
years,  ample  financial  resources  with  which  to  conduct  trans- 
portation. 

Increased  prices  of  materials  and  supplies,  the  increased 
cost  of  fuel,  and  increased  wages  are  all  significant  and 
extremely  important  factors  in  the  situation  which  we  are 
here  considering.  Some  of  the  symptoms  are  unquestionably 
unfavorable.  Much  or  all  of  what  some  of  the  railway 
officials  believe  will  occur  may  occur  in  the  future.  No  one 
can  know  in  advance.  Higher  prices  are  being  paid  today, 
and  still  higher  prices  ma)-  have  to  be  paid  in  the  future,  but 
that  these  higher  prices  will  have  that  unfavorable  effect  on 
the  general  operating  results  which  some  believe  they  will 
have  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Recent  Tendency  of  Revenies 

The  carriers  in  the  eastern  district  down  through  Septem- 
l)€r,  1916,  showed  an  increase  in  net  revenue  and  in  oper- 
ating income  over  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous 
year.  Beginning,  however,  with  October,  1916.  and  con- 
tinuing through  April,  1917,  this  tendency  is  reversed  for 
the  eastern  carriers,  whereas  with  few  exceptions  the  southern 
and  western  carriers  continued  to  show  comparative  increases 
in  these  items  for  each  successive  month.  Thus,  in  October, 
1916,  the  eastern  carriers  showed  a  decline  in  net  revenue  per 
mile  of  road  from  $840  to  $821,  and  in  operating  income 
from  $760  to  $726.  For  November,  1916,  the  eastern  car- 
riers showed  a  decline  in  these  two  items  from  $800  to  S720 
in  net  revenue,  and  from  $721  to  $623  in  operating  income. 
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For  December,  1916,  the  same  tendency  persisted^  showing 
a  decline  in  net  revenue  from  $706  to  $630  and  a  decline 
in  operating  income  from  $625   to  $5j2. 

The  increa.'-ing  tendency  in  these  items  for  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  1916,  sufficed  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  calendar  year  1916  to  make  a  slightly  l>etter 
aggregate  showing  as  contrasted  with  the  last  six  months 
of  the  previous  calendar  year.  But  so  far  as  the  eastern 
carriers  are  concerned,  the  decline  for  the  last  (juarter  of 
1910  was  continued  for  the  first  four  months  of  1917  and 
in   increasing  ratio. 

Thus,  in  January,  1917,  net  revenue  per  mile  of  road  oper- 
ated declined  from  $608  to  $531,  and  operating  income  from 
$520  to  434. 

For  Feliruar}-,  1917,  exceptional  operating  conditions 
exaggerated  the  decline  and  rendered  it  more  pronounced. 
The  February  returns  show  a  decline  in  net  revenue  from 
$576  to  $271,  and  in  operating  income  from  $489  to  $176. 

March  showed  the  same  comparative  decline,  although 
upon  a  less  intensified  scale  than  in  February.  Net  revenue 
declined  from  $666  to  $557,  and  operating  income  from 
$578  to  460.  The  returns  for  April  indicated  the  same  tend- 
ency, net  revenue  declining  from  $686  to  $611,  and  oper- 
ating income  from  $599  to  $512. 

Summarizing  the  four  months  ended  with  April,  1917,  the 
decline  in  net  revenue  per  mile  of  road  was  from  $2,536  to 
$1,970,  and  in  operating  income  from  $2,185  to  $1,581.  If 
we  compare  the  relative  decline  in  the  last  quarter  of  1916 
when  this  tendency  became  noticeal)le,  we  find  that  the  fall- 
ing off  in  operating  income  from  the  operating  income  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  previous  year  was  approximately  19  jjer 
cent,  whereas  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  cal- 
endar year  the  decline  in  operating  income  as  compared  with 
the  first  four  months  of  the  previous  calendar  year  amounts 
to  about  27.5  per  cent. 

In  interpreting  these  figures  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  gross  revenue  in  each  of  the  three  districts  showed  for 
each  month  from  July,  1916,  to  April,  1917,  a  comparative 
increase,  except  only  for  the  month  of  February  in  the  east- 
ern district.  In  the  southern  and  western  districts  the  re- 
sults, so  far  as  net  revenue  and  operating  income  are  con- 
cerned, show  an  almost  unbroken  contrast  to  the  results  for 
the  eastern  district. 

If  on  the  basis  of  the  first  four  months  of  the  current 
calendar  year  we  estimate  the  total  gross  revenue  in  the 
eastern  district  for  the  entire  year,  we  find  indicated  an 
average  operating  revenue  per  mile  of  road  of  $29,432,  as 
against  an  average  operating  revenue  for  the-  preceding  year 
of  $27,688.  Despite  this  increase  in  the  gross  operating 
revenue  the  average  operating  income  per  mile  of  road  esti- 
mated for  1917,  on  the  basis  on  the  first  four  months  of  the 
calendar  year,  amounts  to  but  $1,582,  as  against  $2,188  for 
1916.  This  indicates  that  the  ratio  of  operating  income  to 
average  investment  in  the  eastern  district  will  l)e  i)ut  4.893 
per  cent,  as  against  6.662  per  cent  for  1916. 

In  other  words,  using  the  actual  figures  for  the  first  four 
montiis  of  the  present  calendar  year,  it  would  appear  that 
altliough  the  gross  revenue  for  the  carriers  in  the  eastern 
district  would  exceed  that  for  the  calendar  year  1916  by 
approximatelv  7  per  cent  the  operating  income  per  mile  of 
road  will  l)e'but  $5,802,  as  against  $7,782  in  1916.  This 
is  only  75  jier  cent  as  much  net  income  per  mile  of  road  in 
1917  for  performing  about  107  per  cent  of  the  service  per- 
formed in  1916. 

The  return*  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  calendar  vear 
1917  for  the  roads  in  the  southern  district  and  in  the  western 
district  di.sclose  a  different  tendency  and  outlook.  Common 
alike  to  the  three  districts  is  the  probable  increase  in  gross 
operating  revenues.  Thus,  the  first  four  months  disclose 
average  operating  revenues  per  mile  of  $4,388  in  the  south- 
ern district  as  against  $3,960  for  the  corresponding  period 


in  1916,  and  $3,705  as  against  $3,288  in  the  western  dis- 
trict. But  in  both  the  southern  and  western  districts  the  first 
four  months  of  the  current  calendar  year  presage  not  only 
an  increase  in  the  average  operating  income  per  mile  of  road, 
$1,222  as  against  $1,181  for  the  first  four  months  of  1916 
in  the  southern  district  and  $930  as  against  $877  for  the 
roads  in  the  western  district,  but  in  both  an  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  operating  income  to  average  investment  is  indicated, 
rising  in  the  case  of  the  southern  district  from  6.390  per  cent 
to  6.453  per  cent  and  in  the  western  district  from  5.953  per 
cent  to  6.217  per  cent. 

It  may  very  pertinently  be  asked  how  it  results  that  with 
the  carriers  in  all  three  districts  confronting  increased  ex- 
penditure for  labor,  fuel  and  supplies,  the  prospective  effect 
upon  their  respective  net  income  is  so  markedly  different.  To 
this  incjuiry  it  is  probably  too  early  to  make  a  completely 
satisfactory  answer.  Among  the  factors  the  following  may 
be  suggested  as  highly  probable  contributory  causes.  The 
ratio  of  increased  wages  may  have  jjeen  greater  for  the  eastern 
carriers.  The  eastern  carriers  have  encountered  earlier  and 
to  a  more  complete  degree  the  increase  in  prices  of  materials 
and  supplies.  The  volume  of  traffic  which  has  congested 
certain  of  the  roads  and  terminals  in  the  eastern  district 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  with  their  present  facilities  they 
can  perhaps  take  on  additional  traffic  only  at  an  increasing 
cost  per  unit.  In  this  respect  they  present  a  somewhat  sharjj 
contrast  to  roads  in  the  southern  and  western  districts.  Con- 
gestion at  eastern  ports  and  terminals  has  led  to  the  diversion 
of  some  traffic  to  Gulf  and  south  Atlantic  ports. 

In  the  western  district  the  transcontinental  roads,  par- 
ticularly the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  are  now- 
carrying  a  large  volume  of  traffic  which  would  normally 
move  via  the  Panama  Canal.  This  they  are  apparently 
able  to  handle  without  great  difficulty.  Whatever  may  be 
the  other  contributing  causes  to  the  divergent  tendencies 
manifested  in  the  three  districts,  the  existence  of  agencies 
making  for  radically  diverse  results  in  the  eastern  district 
from  those  likely  to  appear  in  the  southern  and  western  dis- 
tricts would  .seem  to  I>e  substantiated  by  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  ratio  of  net  operating  income  to  property  in- 
vestment in  the  three  districts  from  1900,  with  the  probable 
results  indicated  for  1917. 

Net  Operating  Income  Per  Cent  of  Property  Investment 

Eastern  Southern  Western 

Fiscal  ycais  ending  June  30 —  district.  district.  district. 

1900 5.27 

1901 5.49  4.46  4.84 

!902 5.69  4.7-  5.29 

1903 5.77  5.01  5.30 

1904 5.44  4.87  5.03 

1905 5.70  5.15  5.25 

1906 6.21  5.26  5.90 

1907 6.14  4.67  6.19 

1908 5.14  3.87  4.87 

1909 5,43  4.72  5.34 

1910 6.16  5.19  5.06 

1911 5.13  6.22  4.68 

1912 5.10  4.40  4.24 

1913 5.28  4.55  4.91 

1914 3.95  4.25  4.24 

1915 4.42  3.41  4.14 

r      6.64  5.26  5.43 

1916 J  16.42  >S.27  '5.29 

I  =6.61  ....  '5.45 

1917    (estimated) 4.89  6.45  6.21 

'  Average  based  on  gross  property  investment. 
'  Average    based    on    property    investment    less    reserves    for 
depreciation. 

Without  in  any  wise  impugning  the  estimates  of  the  car- 
riers or  criticisms  thereof  offered  by  the  protestants,  we  prefer 
to  confine  our  forecast  to  the  basis  of  actual  experience  for 
the  10  months  from  July  1,  1916,  including  the  first  four 
months  of  the  present  calendar  vear. 

Rates  That  May  Be  Advanced 

For  these  reasons,  necessarily  stated  in  somewhat  general 

terms,  we  are  led   to  the  conclusion  that  no  condition  of 

emergency  exists  as   to  the   western   and   southern   carriers 

which  would  justify  permitting  a  general  increase  in  their 
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rates  to  become  effective.  In  the  eastern  district  increased 
rates  have  recently  been  permitted  to  become  effective  gener- 
ally on  bituminous  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore.  We  think  that 
similar  increases  may  properly  be  permitted  in  the  southern 
district  on  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore,  and  in  the  western  dis- 
trict on  coal  and  coke.  This  will  preserve  rate  relationships 
between  the  several  districts.  In  the  southern  district  the 
proposed  increased  rates  on  coal  are  on  the  basis  of  15  per 
cent,  with  a  maximum  of  15  cents  per  ton.  These  tariffs 
we  shall  permit  to  become  effective.  In  the  western  district 
the  increases  are  based  upon  1 5  per  cent,  with  a  minimum  of 
15  cents  per  ton.  These  tariffs  will  be  suspended,  but  the 
western  carriers  may,  if  they  so  elect,  file  new  tariffs  carry- 
ing increases  in  rates  on  coal  and  coke  not  exceeding  in 
any  case  15  cents  per  ton.  All  of  the  tariffs  included  in 
this  proceeding  of  the  western  lines  will  be  suspended.  All 
of  the  tariffs  included  in  this  proceeding  of  the  southern  car- 
riers will  be  suspended,  excepting  those  applying  on  coal, 
coke  and  iron  ore. 

Eastern    Roads    Need    More    Revenue 

For  reasons  indicated  in  this  report,  we  shall  suspend  all 
of  the  tariffs  before  us  in  this  proceeding  of  the  eastern  car- 
riers, excepting  those  applying  on  iron  ore.  As  has  been 
indicated,  however,  the  conditions  confronting  the  eastern 
carriers  are  substantially  different  from  those  confronting  the 
southern  and  western  carriers,  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
they  are  entitled  to  increased  revenue  beyond  and  above  that 
which  they  are  securing  and  will  secure  from  the  increased 
rates  on  bituminous  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore.  By  recent  act 
of  Congress  we  have  been  given  jurisdiction  over  the  move- 
ment, distribution,  exchange,  interchange  and  return  of 
freight  cars.  The  obvious  intent  of  this  legislation  is  that 
cars  shall  be  so  used  by  the  carriers  as  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  the  largest  possible  amount  of  transportation  in 
needed  and  equitable  ways.  Shortly  following  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war  an  unprecedentedly  heav)'  movement  of 
freight  to  the  eastern  district  began,  and  that  district  in  large 
part  has  been  badly  congested  ever  since.  Hopeless  conges- 
tion has  been  avoided  only  by  practically  continuous  condi- 
tion of  operating  under  embargoes.  The  result  has  been  that 
while  roads  in  other  sections  have  generally  been  short  of 
cars  and  in  possession  of  less  cars  than  they  owned,  the 
carriers  in  the  eastern  district  have  Ijeen  in  possession  of  sub- 
stantially more  than  their  ownership  of  cars.  The  hauling 
of  empty  cars  is  expensive  and  productive  of  no  revenue. 
Railroad  operating  officials  naturally  and  properly  endeavor 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  hauling  of  empties.  There  has  been 
reason  to  believe  that  this  disinclination  to  haul  empties  has 
caused  the  detention  on  the  eastern  roads  of  many  cars  that 
were  badly  needed  in  the  west  or  south.  It  is  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  in  administering  the  duties  laid  upon  us  by  the 
legislation  referred  to  we  shall  find  occasion  to  require  a 
very  unusual  haul  of  empty  cars  by  the  eastern  carriers  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  them  promptly  to  western  or  south- 
ern localities  where  they  are  needed.  In  this  way  important 
additional  expenses  will  probably  fall  upon  the  eastern 
carriers. 

As  we  have  indicated,  percentage  increases,  especially 
where  the  percentage  is  substantial,  can  not  fail  to  disrupt 
competitive  commercial  relationship.  .\  general  increase 
in  class  rates,  which  preserves  existing  relationships,  dis- 
tributes itself  more  generally  and  more  equitably  than  would 
general  increases  on  commodity  rates.  It  also  affords  rela- 
tively equal  benefits  to  all  of  the  carriers  parties  thereto. 
Among  the  eastern  carriers  those  located  in  New  England 
appear  to  present  the  most  serious  condition.  They  are  not 
carriers  of  large  volumes  of  heavy  loading  commodities  that 
move  under  commodity  rates.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate 
with  confidence  and  accuracy  the  amount  of  additional  rev- 
enue that  will  accrue  from  increased  class  rates,  but  from  the 


best  information  at  hand  we  conclude  that  the  eastern  cur- 
riers should  be  permitted  to  increase  tiieir  class  rates  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  to  the  following  scale,  and  to 
correspondingly  increase  their  other  class  rates  applying  in- 
tra-territorially  between  points  in  official  classification  ter- 
ritory, observing  the  established  relationships  between  ports 
and  localities: 

12  3  4  5  6 

90  79         60         42         36         30 

Such  tariffs  may  be  made  effective  upon  not  less  tlian  five 
days'  notice,  given  in  the  usual  way. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  unusually  heavy 
increased  expenses  that  have  been  laid  upon  the  carriers  by 
water,  which,  because  of  arrangements  for  through  carriage 
with  rail  carriers,  are  subject,  as  to  part  or  all  of  their  rates, 
to  our  jurisdiction.  Ordinarily  rates  via  rail-and-water 
routes  are  maintained  at  a  lower  level  than  via  all-rail 
routes. 

Largely  increased  costs  of  operation,  the  diversion  of 
traffic  to  other  channels  because  of  war  conditions,  and 
the  attendant  increased  marine  insurance  have  laid  upon 
such  rail-and-water  routes  unusual  burdens.  We  think  that 
existing  conditions  justify  the  maintenance  of  rates  via  such 
routes  on  a  level  not  higher  than  the  all-rail  rates  between 
the  same  points.  Carriers  in  the  eastern,  southern,  and  west- 
ern districts  parties  thereto  may,  if  they  so  elect,  file  and 
make  effective,  upon  not  less  than  five  days'  notice,  tariffs 
increasing  existing  joint  rates  between  rail-and-water  car- 
riers to  a  level  not  higher  than  the  all-rail  rates  between  the 
same  points. 

Carriers  Within  Their  Rights 

The  carriers  were  clearly  within  their  rights  in  bringing 
these  matters  to  our  attention  when  they  did.  \\'e  do  not 
question  their  good  faith  in  anything  they  have  done  in  this 
connection.  Their  action  is  an  added  evidence  of  the  far- 
sightedness and  sense  of  responsibility  in  tlie  performance 
of  their  duties  toward  the  public  with  which  so  many  of 
their  officials  are  managing  and  administering  the  affairs  of 
their  respective  properties.  The  things  which  they  believed 
several  months  ago  would  happen  have  not  happened.  None 
of  us  know  what  the  future  may  develop.  \\'e  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  anyone  to  now  re- 
sume hearings  in  detail  as  to  the  suspended  tariffs.  As 
stated,  we  believe  that  the  facts  which  have  been  developed 
constitute  a  full  and  sufficient  basis  for  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  proposed  increased  rates.  We 
shall,  through  the  medium  of  the  monthly  reports  of  the  car- 
riers, keep  in  close  touch  with  the  operating  results  for  the 
future,  and  if  it  shall  develop  that  the  fears  which  have 
prompted  the  carriers  are  realized  or  that  their  realization  is 
imminent,  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  that  situation  by  such 
modification  or  amplification  of  the  conclusions  and  orders 
herein  reached  and  entered  as  are  show-n  to  be  justified.  If 
it  shall  develop  that  what  has  been  accorded  herein  is  more 
than  is  appropriate  or  that  the  increased  rates  are  no  longer 
warranted,  we  shall  depend  upon  the  pledges  of  the  carriers 
to  respond  promptly  to  an  announcement  by  us  of  a  conclu- 
sion to  that  effect.  Inasmuch  as  a  general  percentage  in- 
crease is  so  undesirable  because  of  its  serious  effect  upon 
commercial  conditions  and  established  relationships,  it  would 
seem  to  be  appropriate  for  the  carriers  to  cancel  the  tariffs 
which  we  suspend  herein,  and  permission  is  hereby  accorded 
them  so  to  do.  The  record  will  be  available  for  consider- 
ation in  any  further  jiroceedings  that  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  this  connection  in  the  future,  and  any  sub- 
stantially changed  conditions  which  may  develop  can  be 
promptly,  adequately,  and  fairly  dealt  with.  The  founda- 
tion for  any  such  action  can  doubtless  best  be  laid  in  confer- 
ences between  the  commission  and  representatives  of  the  car- 
riers and  of  the  shippers.     The  existing  public  sentiment  to 
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which  we  have  referred  and  the  manner  in  which  .the  pro- 
posals of  the  carriers  have  been  presented  and  handled  by 
them  indicate  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence,  which  at  many 
times  in  the  past  has  been  regrettably  absent. 

COMMISSIONER  HARLAN'S  OPINION 
Under  the  law,  this  commission  may  act  only  upon  a  con- 
curring vote  of  at  least  four  of  its  members,  and  in  view  of 
the  recent  death  of  Commissioner  Clements  and  of  the  vary- 
ing conclusions  entertained  among  my  colleagues  on  the 
important  questions  presented  by  the  record,  it  became  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  some  affirmative  results  might  follow  from 
this  extended  and  laborious  investigation,  that  I  should  con- 
cur in  the  course  outlined  in  the  commission's  report.  I 
did  this,  however,  because  its  findings  are  in  the  direction 
of  what  the  record  seems  to  me  to  justify  and  require  and 
not  because  I  regard  the  relief  granted  as  adequate. 

From  the  mass  of  statistics  offered  in  evidence  on  both 
sides  it  is  not  difficult,  as  the  commission's  report  indicates, 
to  compile  figures  to  illustrate  almost  any  theory  respecting 
the  troubles  of  the  carriers  of  the  country.  Laying  some 
stress  upon  the  figures  for  the  last  four  months,  the  com- 
mission's finding  upon  the  whole  record  is  that  the  fears 
of  the  railroad  officials,  when  they  laid  their  request  for  in- 
creased rates  before  us,  have  not  been  realized.  The  report, 
then,  indicates  tlie  purpose  of  the  commission  to  follow  the 
developments  through  the  medium  of  the  monthly  reports  of 
the  carriers,  and  should  their  earnings  make  it  appear  that 
tiie  dangers  feared  by  the  carriers  are  imminent,  the  com- 
mission will  then  meet  the  situation  by  promptly  amplifying 
the  limited  relief  now  permitted  to  them. 

MONTH-TO-MON IH    \'li;W     INADEQUATE 

This  month-to-month  and  purely  statistical  view  of  the 
matter  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  inadequate.  Nor  do  I 
regard  that  course  as  altogether  safe.  We  are  facing  a  much 
larger  problem,  and  it  must  be  approached  in  a  much 
broader  way  if  we  are  to  reach  a  sound  solution.  The  report 
of  the  commission  states  that  some  of  the  symptoms  disclosed 
of  record  are  unquestionably  unfavorable.  As  I  read  the 
record,  that  is  undoubtedly  the  case  and,  being  so,  the  wisdom 
of  deferring  full  relief  is  not  ajiparent  to  me.  What  the 
country  as  a  whole  needs,  as  all  participating  in  the  hearings 
seemed  to  agree,  is  much  larger  terminals,  more  tracks,  more 
cars,  and  more  locomotives.  This  enlargement  of  our  facilities 
is  not  required  merely  to  meet  the  exigencies  growing  out  of 
tiie  war,  but  to  keep  our  transportation  facilities  up  to  the 
measure  of  the  countr}'"s  growing  volume  of'business.  We 
are  now  a  creditor  nation,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  trade  balance  in  our  favor  will  continue  at  least  for 
some  years.  With  the  aid  of  our  new  merchant  marine,  this 
may  become  a  more  or  less  permanent  condition.  With 
such  a  prospect  before  us,  a  foundation  should  be  laid  with- 
out delay  for  a  definite  plan  for  the  dcvclofiment  and  build- 
ing up  of  our  transportation  system.  For  seven  or  eight 
years,  competent  railroad  officials  have  been  warning  us 
that  the  carriers  are  not  keeping  abreast  of  the  requirements 
of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  there  arc  periods  when  a 
substantial  part  of  the  carriers'  equipment  is  lying  idle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  carriers  can  not  prudently  undertake  to 
meet  extreme  and  extraordinary  d(?niands.  But  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  a  billion  dollars  has  been  suggested  as  the  yearly 
expenditure  necessary  to  enable  them  to  open  up  new  ter- 
ritor}'  and  to  enlarge  and  extend  their  present  facilities  in 
order  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  volume  of  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  country.  No  such  investment,  however,  has 
been  or  is  being  made  in  our  railroads.  On  the  contran,-  an 
exhibit  of  record  shows  that  beginning  with  1895  the  new 
construction  increased  year  by  year  until  1910.  while  from 
the  latter  date  it  has  steadily  diminished.  In  other  words, 
our  population  and   commerce  have  largely  expanded,  but 


there  has  been  no  expansion,  relatively  speaking,  in  our  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Industries  Have  Been  Embarrassed 

For  two  years  the  commerce  of  the  countr}-  has  been  mov- 
ing under  intermittent  embargoes,  an  experience,  as  must  be 
observed,  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  not  only  while  we 
were  at  peace,  but  while  the  world  at  large  was  also  at  peace. 
Great  losses  have  resulted  to  the  whole  country.  The  prt>- 
ducer  and  manufacturer,  with  ample  supplies  which  the 
public  was  demanding,  have  been  unable  to  make  deliveries. 
The  coal  operator,  with  no  shortage  of  coal  at  the  mme, 
has  not  been  able  to  deliver  it  promptly  to  those  needing  it. 
Prices  for  the  necessities  of  life  have  increased,  partly  at 
least  because  existing  supplies  could  not  be  Jjrought  to  the 
consumer;  and  the  speculator  has  been  enabled  to  demand 
unreasonable  prices  because  inadequate  facilities  have  pre- 
vented the  competition  in  the  consuming  markets  of  those 
who  were  prepared  to  furnish  the  same  commodities  at  lower 
prices.  Large  industries  have  been  greatly  embarrassed.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that,  while  the  strains  of  the  war  have 
much  to  do  with  the  present  transportation  conditions,  the 
one  outstanding  fact  during  the  hearing,  as  to  which  there 
was  no  disagreement,  was  that  our  transportation  system  is 
lacking  in  the  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  shippers 
and  that  the  resulting  loss  to  the  general  public  has  been 
very  large.  This  condition  is  one  of  present  danger,  with  a 
possibility  that  it  may  even  become  disastrous  during  the 
war  period.  But  aside  from  this  military  influence,  the 
record  leaves  not  doubt  that  our  transportation  system,  as  a 
whole,  must  be  promptly  enlarged  and  expanded. 

Rate  Advance  in  Public  Interest 

The  shippers  of  the  country  recognize  the  danger  and  have 
given  expression  to  this  apprehension  ujxin  the  record. 
They  regard  a  prompt  and  sound  cure  of  the  trouble  as  being 
as  vital  to  them  as  to  the  carriers.  Representatives  of  some  of 
the  largest  industrial  centers,  officers  of  some  of  the  largest 
traffic  organizations,  and  officials  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant shippers  of  the  country,  availed  themselves  at  the 
hearing  of  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  situation,  and  to 
point  out  that  in  their  own  interest  as  shippers,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  shipping  public,  the  rates  of  the  car- 
riers might  well  be  increased  in  order  that  they  may  be  put 
in  a  position  to  increase  their  terminals  and  facilities.  Manv 
earnest  objections  were  of  course  made  to  any  increase.  Other 
shipping  interests  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  an  increase 
provided  no  discriminations  against  them  were  involved. 
But  the  whole  discussion,  unusnalh-  free  from  selfish  con- 
tentions on  the  part  of  the  shippers,  and  approached  by  the 
carriers,  as  I  understand  the  record,  in  no  selfish  spirit, 
leaves  me  with  the  conviction  that  the  shippers  at  large  are 
ready  for  a  substantial  increase  in  their  rates,  provided  it 
will  result  in  an  early  betterment  of  their  transportation 
service  and  in  a  rate  structure  free  from  discriminations. 
The  record  in  my  judgment  demonstrates  a  proposition  that 
has  long  been  clear  to  me.  namely,  that  a  rate  is  a  public 
question  and  that  the  existing  rates,  aside  from  any  interest 
that  the  owners  of  our  railroads  may  have  in  the  matter, 
could  well  be  advanced  in  the  public  interest,  in  order  that 
assurance  may  thus  be  given  for  the  early  enlargement  of 
our  transportation    facilities. 

I  express  the  thought  in  that  way  because  it  is  clear  that 
so  long  as  we  look  to  private  interests  to  furnish  a  transpor- 
tation service  for  the  country  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  re- 
wards are  sufficient  to  attract  capital  for  its  further  develop- 
ment. L^^nder  present  conditions  this  appears  not  to  be  the 
case.  Executives  of  great  insurance  companies  and  of  great 
savings  institutions  testified  during  the  hearings  that  the 
volume  of  tlieir  holdings  in  railroad  securities  has  been 
steadilv  diminishing  and  that  thev  and  other  larse  investors 
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are  looking  with  decreasing  favor  on  railroad  securities. 
Possibly  this  may  result  to  some  extent  from  an  impression, 
which  I  think  is  very  erroneous,  that  this  commission  takes 
too  narrow  a  view  of  such  questions  as  are  before  us  here. 
But,  in  any  event,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  at  this 
time,  and  apparently  for  the  next  few  years,  new  capital 
must  be  sought  by  the  carriers  in  competition  with  the  de- 
mands of  many  governments  for  war  loans  and  in  competi- 
tion with  the  very  large  returns  of  industrial  companies. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  returns  on  property 
investment  in  railroads,  even  under  the  unusually  pros- 
perous year  1916,  were  not  such  as  to  give  any  preference 
to  the  railway  investor,  and  for  the  last  16  years  this  aver- 
age return  has  been,  using  the  principal  and  representative 
roads,  for  the  eastern  district  5.48,  the  southern  4.69,  and 
the  western  5.04  per  cent. 

From  the  whole  record  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  IS  per 
cent  increase  proposed  by  the  eastern  carriers  which  in  its 
actual  results  would  probably  not  exceed  10  per  cent  should 
be  permitted  to  become  effective.  The  record  shows  that 
conditions  with  the  western  and  southern  lines  are  somewhat 
better  than  with  the  eastern  carriers.  Nevertheless,  in  my 
..judgment,  they  also  should  be  permitted  some  increase  in 
their  rates  on  the  general  grounds  that  I  have  attempted 
briefly  to  outline.  In  view,  however,  of  the  findings  of  the 
commission's  report,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  the 
extent  of  the  increase  that  they  should  have. 

In  the  light  of  the  refusal  by  the  commission  of  what,  in 
my  judgment,  is  sufficient  additional  revenues  to  the  carriers, 
it  seems  appropriate  again  to  call  attention  to  the  economies 
that  may  be  and  should  be  effected  through  the  co-ordination 
of  terminals,  the  elimination  of  unhealthy  competition,  the 
waste  in  service  through  the  light  loading  of  cars,  and  the 
performance  of  special  services  for  particular  shippers  with- 
out charge.  Much  of  the  service  at  the  larger  industrial 
centers  and  ports  is  special  in  character  and  the  heavy  ter- 
minal cost  encountered  by  the  carriers  in  performing  them 
is  spread  over  the  rate  structure  instead  of  being  compen- 
sated under  a  special  charge.  The  smaller  communities 
grouped  with  the  larger  centers  thus  bear  burdens  that  should 
be  borne  by  others.  Sooner  or  later  matters  of  this  kind 
must  have  .serious  attention  by  the  commission,  and  they 
will  open  sources  of  substantial  additional  revenues  to  the 
carriers. 

COMMISSIONER  MEYER'S  OPINION 

Meyer.  Commissioner,  dissenting  in  part: 

I  concur  in  the  conclusions  with  respect  to  carriers  in 
western  and  southern  territories.  I  dissent  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  majority  that  an  emergency  exists  in  regard  to 
carriers  in  the  eastern  district  of  such  a  character  as  to  make 
it  imperative  to  authorize  at  this  time  the  increased  class 
rates  sanctioned  by  the  majority. 

I  recognize  freely  that  the  results  of  operation  for  eastern 
carriers  during  recent  months  have  been  less  favorable  than 
for  the  western  and  the  southern.  Certain  tendencies  are 
uimiistakably  unfavorable.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize 
with  moderation  many  of  the  prices  of  materials  and  sup- 
plies and  fuel  which  these  carriers  have  paid  and  which 
apparently  they  will  pay  for  some  time  to  come.  These 
together  with  higher  wages  tend  with  certaint}'  toward  more 
unfavorable  operating  results.  We  have  authorized  increases 
in  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal,  coke  and  ore  which  will  add 
to  the  operating  incomes  of  these  carriers  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  which  will  luring  the  estimated  return  on  the  book 
cost  of  the  carriers  up  to  a  level  which  in  my  judgment  dis- 
proves the  theory  of  an  acute  contemporary  emergency  de- 
manding drastic  action  at  this  moment.  In  spite  of  in- 
creased and  increasing  expenses,  there  is  nothing  before  us 
to  prove  conclusively  that  the  net  returns  of  carriers  in  the 
eastern  distr'ct  for  the  calendar  year  1917  may  not  be  more 


favorable  than  the  net  returns  for  all  but  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  years  during  their  entire  history.  But  even  if  the 
ccjntrary  could  Ijc  demonstrated,  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  increases  authorized  by  the  majority  should  be 
authorized  at  this  time.  Whenever  tlie  time  may  come,  if  it 
should  come,  that  a  real  emergency  can  be  shown  to  exist,  we 
c.  n  then  do  promptly  what  justice  and  the  law  may  demand. 
iiefcre  important  action  like  this  is  taken  the  most  conclu- 
s.ve  proof  of  its  necessity  should  Xx  before  the  commission. 
If  I  apply  to  the  facts  now  before  us  the  same  test  which 
1  applied  to  the  facts  before  the  commission  in  the  great  ad- 
vanced rate  cases  that  have  preceded  this  one  I  am  forced 
to  a  different  conclusion  regarding  eastern  carriers  than  that 
reached  by  the  majority.  In  this  connection  I  refer  to  Tables 
13  to  21,  which  reflect  operating  results  through  the  entire 
period  embracing  all  of  the  important  increased  rate  pro- 
ceedings. They  are  the  tallies  used  in  our  reports  of  July, 
1914,  and  December,  1914,  brought  down  to  date.  I  direct 
especial  attention  to  Tables  IJ,  14,  15  and  16,  which  clearly 
indicate  the  improvement  in  operating  results  following  De- 
cember, 1914,  and  likewise  reflecting  the  decline  since  the 
fall  of  1916. 

In  the  instant  case  we  have  before  us  once  more  the  now 
familiar  aggregation  of  basic  factors.  Again  we  have  con- 
sidered them  by  themselves  and  in  their  relationship  to  one 
another,  and  we  have  assessed  them  in  the  light  of  the 
attendant  facts  and  circumstances  of  record.  Applying  the 
same  kind  of  reasoning  and  the  same  methods  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  earlier  proceedings  to  the  facts  upon  the 
present  record,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
posed increased  rates  have  not  been  justified.  The  majority 
holds  that  the  eastern  carriers  have  justified  certain  increased 
rates.     My  convictions  are  to  the  contrary. 

The  year  1916  is  admitted  by  all  to  have  been  an  abnor- 
mally prosperous  year  for  the  class  I  railways  of  the  eastern 
district,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  entire  country.  The  ban- 
ner year  prior  to  1916  was  1913.  In  1913  the  operating  rev- 
enues in  the  eastern  district  amounted,  for  the  four  months 
January  to  April,  inclusive,  to  $7,241  per  mile  of  road;  the 
next  best  year  prior  to  1916  was  1915,  in  the  corresponding 
four  months  of  which  this  item  was  $6,653,  although  for 
these  four  months  it  was  surpassed  by  1914,  in  which  the 
item  amounted  to  $6,850.  For  the  like  period  of  1916  the 
item  had  risen  to  $8,528,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  over 
1913,  and  for  the  like  period  of  1917  it  had  further  risen  to 
$9,056,  an  increase  of  more  than  6  f)er  cent  over  the  figure 
for  1916. 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  expenses  are  rising  much  faster 
than  revenues  and  that  the  outlook  is  so  unfavorable  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  it  is  necessary  at  once  to 
authorize  an  increased  class  scale  of  rates. 

The  carriers  are  primarily  interested  not  in  operating 
revenues  nor  in  operating  expenses,  but  in  the  margin  be- 
tween them,  in  what  remains  of  operating  revenues  after 
operating  expenses  and  taxes  have  been  deducted,  or  oper- 
ating income.  The  operating  income  per  mile  of  road  in  the 
eastern  district  for  the  first  four  months  of  1916  was  tat 
in  advance  of  that  of  any  prior  year  for  which  the  figures 
have  been  compiled  from  our  monthly  reports,  being  $2,188 
as  against  $1,394  for  the  like  period  of  1911.  The  largest 
figure  for  this  period  for  any  of  the  intermediate  years  was 
$1,340  for  1913.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  like 
period  of  1917,  within  which  the  flood  of  increasing  costs 
was  expected  to  be  upon  us,  was  $1,582,  an  amount  more 
tlian  13  per  cent  better  than  for  that  period  of  anv  of  the 
preceding  six  years  except  the  abnormal  year  of  1916. 

It  is  too  early  for  most  of  the  ]May  reports  of  the  large 
carriers  to  have  reached  us,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  only 
two  of  the  principal  carriers  have  filed  their  reports  for 
May.  While  it  probably  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  these 
two  are  typical,  it  is  not  without  significance  to  point  out 
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that  the  operating  income  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Qjmpany 
for  May,  1917,  is  more  than  30  per  cent  greater  than  for 
May,  1916,  and  that  while  that  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna &  Western,  the  only  large  eastern  carrier  whose  last 
monthly  report  has  been  received,  shows  a  falling  off,  it  is 
yet  suljstantially  greater  than  for  any  May  in  the  four  years 
preceding  1916. 

In  our  reports  relating  to  advanced  rate  cases  which  have 
j)receded  this  one  more  or  less  has  been  said  about  operating 
ratios.  I  fully  appreciate  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  use 
of  operating  ratios.  However,  they  have  been  among  the 
more  prominent  factors  whicli  appear  upon  the  respective 
records  and  in  our  reports.  The  table  below  states  the  oper- 
ating ratios  for  all  class  I  carriers  in  the  eastern  district  for 
the  first  four  months  of  each  of  the  last  10  years: 

Table  of  Opebating  Ratios  for  Class  1  Steam  Railways, 

Kastekn   District 

Momh.  1017.   1516.  1915.  1914.   1913.   1912.  1911.  1910.   1909.  1908. 

laniiarv    76.37   70.66  80.68  83.91    76.44  79.16  77.34  72.44  74.71   79.75 

'I"tl>ruary    86.15  71.78  79,77  88.97  78.01   77.10  77.97  73.12  7S.01   80.82 

M.Tich    77.04  69.98  74.04  78.31    78.87  71.94  71.47  68.47  68.88  73.99 

.April   74.79  68.73  70.97  76.47  78.06  77.61  69.23  70.30  68.52  71.85 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  conclusively  that  so  far 
as  operating  ratios  may  be  used  as  a  barometer,  the  first 
four  months  of  1917  do  not  necessarily  predict  unfavorable 
results  for  the  entire  year.  In  fact,  it  will  be  ob.served  that 
for  the  banner  year  191,S,  three  out  of  the  four  operating 
ratios  were  more  unfavoral)le  than  the  corresponding  ratios 
for  1917.  I  would  be  unwilling  to  state  that  this  necessarily 
indicates  that  1917  will  result  in  larger  net  incomes  than 
1913,  but  I  am  equally  unwilling  to  agree  that  the  ratios 
for  1917  and  the  relatively  unfavoraijle  indications  of  cer- 
tain other  factors  together  support  the  conclusion  that  an 
emergency  now  exists  which  requires  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  scale  of  class  rates.  Future  events  may  justify  this 
increase.     Events  up  to  the  present  have  not  done  so. 

COMMISSIONER  McCHORD'S  OPINION 

McChord,  Commissioner,  dissenting: 

l^pon  the  facts  before  us,  I  concur  in  the  dissent  by  Com- 
missiotier  Meyer.  The  issue  presented  is  in  reality  one 
largely  of  governmental  policy,  rather  than  a  question 
whether  the  rates  sought  to  be  made  effective  July  1  are 
reasonable  for  the  service  of  transportation.  The  nation 
is  at  war,  costs  of  fuel  and  other  commodities  are  abnormal, 
the  conditions  affecting  the  volume  and  movement  of  traffic 
are  without  precedent.  The  future  of  these  conditions,  im- 
mediate or  remote,  can  not  be  predicted  with  even  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty.  Thus  the  situation  before  us  is  not 
sufficiently  normal  or  stable  in  character  to  make  possible 
an  intelligent  inquiry  into  the  rea.sonableness  of  rates.  That 
the  operating  costs  of  certain  carriers,  particularly  in  eastern 
ttrriton',  have  been  substantially  increased  by  the  increased 
costs  of  fuel  and  supplies  is  apparent. 

Should  tliis  commission  upon  the  showing  here  made  ap- 
prove an  increa.se  of  rates  ]5redicated  in  a  large  measure  upon 
prophecies  for  tlie  future,  to  strengthen  the  credit  of  the 
cnrriers,  or  should  the  prices  of  fuel  and  supplies  l>e  super- 
vi.sed  by  governmental  authority?  It  is  argued  with  much 
force  that  this  is  a  question  for  tlie  Congress  to  determine 
and  that  until  it  is  clear  that  such  control  will  not  be  exer- 
cised and  that  the  carriers"  fears  as  to  what  may  happen 
in  the  future  have  been  realized,  this  commission  can  not  be 
justified  in  placing  the  burden  upon  the  general  public  in 
the  form  of  increased  rates,  especially  in  view  of  the  show- 
ing made  In-  the  carriers  as  to  their  earnings.  .\t  the  present 
moment  it  appears  probable  that  the  Congress  will  act  in 
the  matter.  Tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate  is  now  holding  hearings  on  the  general 
suiiject  of  the  control  of  prices.  Coal  operators  have  been 
in  conference  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  and  other 
government  officers  on  the  same  subject.     It  appears  that 


a  special  committee  representing  coal  operators  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  has  proposed  that  prices  of  coal  during 
the  war  he  fixed  by  a  joint  governmental  commission.  Con- 
gress has  now  before  it  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  bituminous  coal  situ- 
ation. No  report  has  yet  been  made  to  the  Congress  by  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  obser\'e  the  oper- 
ation and  effects  of  the  so-called  Adam.son  law.  It  may  be 
fairly  said  that  the  matter  of  the  governmental  control  of 
prices  of  various  important  commodities  affecting  these 
carriers  is  now  before  the  Congress. 

With  reference  to  the  assertion  that  prices  of  certain  com- 
modities are  affected  by  car  supply  it  should  lie  remembered 
that  by  the  car  service  act,  approved  May  29,  1917,  the 
Congress  has  given  this  commission  full  authority  over  the 
movement,  distribution,  exchange,  interchange  and  return  of 
cars,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  through  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
that  authority  substantially  better  transportation  conditions 
and  additional  revenue  can  !«  secured. 

It  is  my  judgment,  therefore,  that  this  commission  should 
report  to  the  Congress  the  essential  facts  disclosed  by  this 
record.  If  it  should  be  determined  by  that  body  that  the 
prices  demanded  of  the  carriers  for  fuel  and  supplies  are 
reasonable  under  present  conditions,  or  are  not  such  as  to 
warrant  control  by  the  government,  and  it  should  hereafter 
appear  that  the  apprehensions  expressed  by  the  carriers  have 
been  realized,  then  I  am  prepared  to  sanction  such  rate  in- 
creases as  will  permit  the  carriers  to  so  equip  themselves  as 
to  enable  them  to  perform,  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  the 
transportation  required  of  them. 

Operating  revenues  sufficient  to  enable  the  carriers  to  per- 
form their  full  duties  are  unquestionably  required.  In  the 
event  that  the  ajiprehensions  expressed  by  the  carriers  are 
realized  and  increased  charges  for  transportation  become 
necessary,  I  would  not  limit  those  increases  to  certain  classes 
of  traffic,  nor,  in  the  absence  of  very  clear  proof  of  differ- 
ences in  conditions,  to  particular  sections  of  the  country. 
Rate  increases,  made  necessary  by  war  conditions,  should 
be  borne  by  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all  classes  of 
traffic,  in  so  far  as  influences  of  those  conditions  are  national 
in  scope. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  carriers  that  they  do  not  .seek  the 
increase  in  freight  rates  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  addi- 
tional e(|uipment,  motive  jiower.  or  extension  of  terminals,  but 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  paying  increased  cost  of  wages,  mate- 
rial, fuel  and  supplies. 


Air  Commerce  After  the  War. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain  a  paper  «n 
"Commercial  Aeronautics"  was  read  by  G.  Holt  Thomas, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  aviation  in  that  countn,-.  Mr.  Thomas 
said  that  in  his  o])inion  aeronautics  would  revolutionize  the 
world  not  only  from  a  commercial  point,  but  also  from  a 
humanitarian  point  much  more  than  it  liad  revolutionized 
war.  He  said  he  was  not  one  of  tliose  wlio  thought  com- 
mercial aeronautics  were  going  to  beat  out  of  existence  the 
railroads  and  other  forms  of  transport,  but  rather  that  flving 
would  act  as  an  adjunct  to  present  modes  of  transport.  From 
a  business  point  of  view  speed  was  eveni-thing.  The  airplane 
would  enal)le  a  business  man  to  leave  London  in  the  morn- 
ing, go  to  business  in  Paris  and  be  home  again  to  dinner.  It 
would  take  him  to  Bagdad  in  a  day  and  a  half  or  to  New 
York  in  two  days.  Ceylon  would  become  2'4  days  from 
London,  Tokio  4;4,  Sydney  five.  Cape  Towti  .^^2.  and 
A'ancouver  3.  As  for  the  question  of  cost  it  would  l)e  pos- 
sil)le  to  run  a  profitable  air  sen-ice  between  London  and 
Paris  at  $25  a  passenger,  a  cent  an  ounce  for  mails  and  50 
cents  each  for  parcels  of  three  pounds.  A  Constantinople 
or  Moscow  journey  of  twenty-four  hours  might  involve  a 
cost  of  $125  a  ticket. 
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WORK  OF  THE  RAILROADS'  WAR  BOARD 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  received  tlie  tirst  install- 
ment of  replies  to  its  request  for  information  to  be  reported 
by  the  roads  monthly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
results  are  being  obtained  by  the  American  railroads  in 
increasing  their  operating  efliciency. 

Fairfa.x  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  War  Board,  has  author- 
ized the  following  statement  regarding  the  results  for  April: 
"The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  received  so  far  reports 
of  the  service  performed  for  the  public  in  April  last  by  51 
per  cent  of  the  mileage  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
It  shows  the  astoni.shing  fact  that  the  railroads  produced  and 
delivered  to  the  public  more  than  three  billion  ton-miles 
of  freight  transportation  in  excess  of  their  performance  in 
April,  1916,  when  also  business  was  at  high  tide. 

"This  result  was  accomplished  with  the  movement  of  but 
4.3  per  cent  more  locomotive  miles  and  S  per  cent  more 
freight  car  miles,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  66  tons  or  10.4 
per  cent  per  train,  and  2.4  tons  or  10  per  cent  per  lading 
of  cars — equivalent  to  the  addition  of  126,000  cars  to  the 
equipment  of  the  roads  reporting. 

"To  form  some  conception  of  the  increase  of  16  per  cent, 
or  3,354,000,000  ton  miles,  in  one  month,  on  the  mileage 
covered  by  the  report,  it  is  equivalent  to  adding  35,000  miles 
of  railroad  to  the  roads  of  the  United  States,  with  a  density 
of  freight  traflic  on  each  mile  equal  to  the  average  density 
for  all  railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1915.  This  addi- 
tion to  the  lixed  plant  of  the  railroads  exceeds  the  total 
mileage  of  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  in  1914  of  24,000 
miles,  and  nearly  equals  the  total  mileage  of  the  railroads  of 
Germany  in  1913  of  38,154  miles." 

Mr.  Harrison  also  authorizes  the  statement  that  the  drive 
the  Railroads'  War  Board  is  making  to  get  railroads  and 
shippers  of  the  United  States,  as  an  imperative  step  in  na- 
tional defense,  to  make  every  freight  car  do  the  work  that 
two  did  before  the  war,  is  having  telling  effect.  Reports 
received  by  the  board  indicate  prompt  acceptance  of  its  sug- 
gestion that  loading  freight  cars  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  their 
marked  capacity  would  be  equivalent  to  adding  immedi- 
ately to  the  supply  of  available  equipment  approximately 
200,000  cars. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  shows  that 
one  railroad  in  the  month  of  April  hauled  2.92  tons  more  per 
car  than  in  April  of  last  year,  thus  saving  on  this  one  road 
the  use  of  58,473  cars.  In  the  month  of  May  the  same  rail- 
road hauled  1,414  pounds  more  of  less-than-carload  freight 
per  car  than  in  May,  1916.     This  saved  6,319  cars. 

Three  thousand  cars  of  cement,  coal,  slate,  and  limestone 
on  one  railroad  were  checked  to  see  what  progress  was  being 
made  in  the  campaign  for  heavier  loading  of  cars  carrying 
these  commodities.  The  result  showed  that  practically  every 
car  was  hauling  more  than  its  marked  capacity. 

Inspectors  sent  out  by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 
are  watching  the  loading  of  cars  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
insure  the  full  use  of  all  equipment.  Last  week  12  copper 
companies,  and  a  number  of  lumber  carrying  roads,  were 
informed  that  they  were  not  loading  cars  to  the  full  capacity 
and  they  were  asked  to  make  better  use  of  cars  from  patriotic 
motives  alone. 

To  help  those  producing  communities,  and  shippers,  and 
those  railroads,  which  by  reason  of  their  economic  situation 
are  suifering  from  a  shortage  of  freight  cars,  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  has  ordered  those  railroads,  on  which  cars 
accumulate  in  congested  territories,  to  turn  over  to  roads  on 
which  shortage  exists  cars  to  the  number  of  34,245.  These 
cars  are  being  sent  in  train  load  lots  direct  to  the  points  where 
they  are  most  needed.  Reports  up  to  June  28  showed  that 
more  than  19,000  of  these  cars  had  already  been  delivered. 

The  French,  Italian  and  British  governments  have  ap- 
pointed   a    traffic   executive   to   co-ordinate    rail    and   water 


transportation  of  supplies  and  materials  purchased  by  those 
governments  in  this  countrj'.  D.  W.  Cooke,  vice-president 
in  diarge  of  traffic  of  the  Erie,  has  been  appointed  to  act 
as  the  representative  of  the  traffic  executive  in  charge  of 
railroad  transportation  in  this  country  and  arrangements 
have  been  concluded  to  provide  for  co-operation  in  all  pos- 
sible ways  between  the  traffic  executive  and  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service. 

In  the  interest  of  freight  car  efficiency,  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association  has  been  directed  to  modify  its  rules 
for  the  period  of  the  war  so  as  to  make  possible  the  use  of 
any  material  that  is  on  hand  which  will  enable  cars  being 
held  for  repairs  to  be  put  into  service  without  waiting  for 
material  from  the  owning  road. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Materials  and  Supplies  has  been 
instrumental  in  arranging  for  meetings  between  represent- 
atives of  the  steel  and  car  building  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  co-ordinating  the  material  and  supply  situation.  It  has 
also  held  conferences  with  the  priority  committee  of  the 
general  munitions  board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
regarding  the  needs  for  railway  materials  and  has  been 
informally  advised  that  all  material  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuous and  safe  operation  of  railways  should  be  classed 
as  necessities  ranking  with  the  requirements  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Military  TransfKjrtation  Account- 
ing has  compiled  and  issued  way-billing  and  accounting  reg- 
ulations for  the  prompt  transportation  of  material  for 
cantonments  and  has  been  working  on  similar  regulations  for 
material  for  the  aviation  camps.  Accounting  officers  are 
located  at  the  army  camps  in  41  States,  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  all  accounting  and  government  requirements. 
They  appoint,  supervise  and  direct  accountants  or  field  rej)- 
resentatives  at  concentration  camps  wherever  needed. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Military  Passenger  Traffic,  after 
extensive  negotiations  with  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
army,  navy  and  marine  corps,  has  made  arrangements 
whereby  complete  routings  are  now  available  between  points 
on  the  Mexican  border  and  military  posts  and  the  various 
ports  for  the  regular  army  organizations,  between  home  sta- 
tions and  mobilization  points  for  the  National  Guard,  be- 
tween home  stations  and  cantonments  for  the  National  Army, 
and  between  cantonment  camps  and  seaports  for  the  National 
Army.  These  routings  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  to 
consolidating  movements  of  troops  via  the  most  direct  and 
serviceable  routes,  affording  to  the  government  a  maximum 
of  facilities  and  the  greatest  efficiency  in  transportation  with 
the  special  object  of  avoiding  congestion  and  delays,  thereby 
relieving  the  government  of  a  vast  amount  of  detail.  Rout- 
ing plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy  and  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  have  been 
distributed  among  various  government  departments  and  the 
carriers.  A  total  of  221  carriers,  including  steamship  lines, 
are  represented  in  these  routings. 

In  addition  to  the  sites  for  army  camps  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  June  22,  the  War  Department  has 
announced  the  following  additional  concentration  camps  for 
the  National  Guard:  Greenville  and  Spartanburg,  S.  C; 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Macon  and  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Anniston 
and  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  government  has  also  announced 
the  following  as  sites  for  aviation  camps:  Belleville,  111.; 
Dayton,  O.;  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  and  Rantoul,  111. 


Cost  of  Co.'^l  on  Swiss  Railways. — The  quantity  of 
coal  used  yearly  by  the  Swiss  Federal  railways  is  as  follows: 
In  1915,  636,298  short  tons,  or  ji^  pounds  per  kilometer  of 
0.621  mile;  in  1916,  652.884  tons,  or  34  pounds  per  kilo- 
meter. The  average  price  per  ton  paid  for  coal  by  the  Swiss 
Federal  Railways  during  the  past  5  years  was  as  follows: 
In  1912,  $5.27' per  ton' of  2,204  pounds;  in  1913,  $5.22; 
in  1914,  $5.17;  in  1915,  $5.15;  in  1916,  $6.17. 


American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 

A  Brief  Report  of  the    Proceedings  of   the  Twentieth 
Annual  Meeting  Held  Last  Week  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Tra)Tnore,  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J.,  June  26-29,  1917.     The  following  is 
a  brief  abstract  of  some  of  the  numerous  reports  presented 
at  the  meeting  which  are  of  direct  interest  to  railroad  men. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STEEL 

The  Committee  on  Steel  of  which  C.  D.  Young,  Pennsyl- 
\'ania  Railroad,  is  chairman,  is  now  composed  of  18  sub- 
committees, the  Committee  on  Cold  Drawn  Steel  having 
Ijeen  merged  with  tlie  Committee  on  Steel  and  a  new  sub- 
committee on  Heat  Drawing  Steel  Stock  now  being  in  the 
course  of  organization.  A  special  committee  has  been  or- 
ganized to  harmonize  the  bend  test  recjuirements  in  the 
various  specifications  for  steel. 

The  committee  recommended  a  number  of  revisions  in 
both  standard  specifications  and  tentative  standard  specifi- 
lutions  and  proposed  a  new  tentative  standard  specification 
for  carbon  tool  steel.  The  standard  specifications  for  which 
revisions  were  proposed  are  those  for  blooms,  billets  and 
slabs  for  carbon  steel  forgings;  carbon  steel  and  alloy  steel 
forgings;  quenched-and-tempcrcd  carbon  steel  a.xles,  shafts, 
etc. ;  (juenched-and-tempered  alloy  steel  axles,  shafts,  etc. ; 
lap  welded  and  seamless  steel  boiler  tubes,  etc.,  for  loco- 
motives; lap  welded  seamless  steel  and  wrought  iron  boiler 
tubes  for  stationary  service;  welded  steel  and  wrought  iron 
pipes,  and  boiler  and  firebox  steel  for  locomotives. 

Carbon  Tool  Steel 

1.  These  specifications  cover  carbon  tool  steel  in  ten 
classes  and  three  grades,  determined  by  the  chemical  com- 
position specified  in  Section  3. 

2.  The  steel  shall  be  made  by  the  crucible  or  electric 
process,  with  the  exception  of  Grade  C,  which  may  be  made 
by  the  open-hearth  process. 

o.  The  steel  shall  conform  to  tlie  following  reijuirements 
as  to  chemical  composition : 
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4.  In  case  of  dispute,  the  chemical  analyses  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Standard  Methods  for  Chem- 
ical Analysis  of  Plain  Carbon  Steel  (Serial  Designation: 
A  ,5.5)   of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

5.  The  permissible  variations  in  the  size  of  the  material 
■ordered  siiall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  contractor  and  the  pur- 
chaser. 

6.  The  material  shall  be  free  from  injurious  defects,  and 
shall  have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

7.  The  identification  marks  to  be  placed  on  the  material 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  contractor  and  the  purchaser. 

8.  The  contractor  shall  afford  the  inspector,  free  of  cost, 
all  reasonable  facilities  to  satisfy  him  that  the  material  is 
Jieing   furnished   in   accordance  with   these   s])ecifications. 

9.  Material   which    does   not    conform   to   the   chemical 


composition  and  agreed  variations,  or  which  shows  injurious 

defects,  will  be  rejected,  and  the  contractor  shall  be  notified. 

Si>Eciric.\TioNS  EOR  Steel  Tie  Pl.ates 

1.  The  steel  may  be  made  by  the  Bessemer  or  open-hearth 
process. 

2.  The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements 
as  to  chemical  composition: 

Phosphorus  j  liessemc.      not  over  0.10  per  cent 

I  Open-hearth    not  over  0:05  per  cent 

3.  (a)  For  steel  made  by  the  Bessemer  process,  the  manu- 
facturer shall  furnish  the  inspector  daily,  carbon  and 
phosphorus  determinations  for  each  melt  before  the  tie  plates 
are  shipped,  and  two  chemical  analyses  every  24  hours 
representing  the  average  of  the  elements  carbon,  manganese, 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  contained  in  the  steel,  one  for  each 
day  and  night  turn,  respectively.  These  analyses  shall  be 
made  on  drillings  taken  from  the  ladle  test  ingot  not  less 
than   yi,    in.   beneath   the   surface. 

(h)  An  analysis  of  each  melt  of  open-hearth  steel  shall 
be  made  by  the  manufacturer  to  determine  the  percentages 
of  carbon,  manganese,  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  This  an- 
alysis shall  be  made  from  a  test  ingot  taken  during  the 
pouring  of  the  melt.  The  chemical  composition  thus  deter- 
mined sliall  be  reported  to  the  purchaser  or  his  representa- 
tive, and  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  in  Section  3. 

4.  An  analysis  ma)-  be  made  by  the  purchaser  from  a 
finished  tie  plate  representing  each  melt  of  open-hearth 
steel,  and  each  melt  or  lot  of  10  tons  of  Bessemer  steel. 
The  i)ho.sj)horus  content  thus  determined  shall  not  exceed 
that  specified  in  Section  2  by  more  than  25  per  cent. 

5.  (a)  E.xcept  as  specified  in  paragraph  (6),  the  tie  plates 
shall  conform  to  the  following  minimum  requirements  as 
to  tensile  properties: 

Tensile  strength,  lb.  per  sg.  in 64,000 

Yield  point,  lb.   per  sq.  in 0.5  tens.  str. 

1,500.000 
Elongation  in  2  in.,  per  cent 


but  in  no  case  less  than   18  per 
Elongation  in  8  in.,  per  cent 


but  in  no  case  less  than  16  per 
Reduction  of  area,   per  cent 


Tens.  str. 
1.400.000 
Tens.  str. 

25 


(b)  Tie  plates  in  which  the  material  recjuired  to  be 
punched  is  j^s  in.  or  greater  in  thickness,  shall  conform  to 
the  following  minimum  requirements  as  to  tensile  properties: 


Tensile  strength,  11).  per  sq. 
Yield   point,   lb.    per   ^q.    in. 


Elongation  in  2  in.,  per  cent 

but  in  no  case  less  than  20  per  cent 
Elongation  in  8  in.,  per  cent 


but  in  no  case  less  than   18  per  cent 
Reduction  of  area,  per  cent 


55,000 

D.5  tens,  str 

1. 500.000 

Tens.  str. 

1,400,000 

Tens.  str. 

30 


(r)  If  desired  by  the  purchaser,  or  if  for  the  reason  that 
the  design  of  the  tie  plate  does  not  permit  proper  physical 
testing,  the  material  may  be  purchased  to  chemical  composi- 
tion only;  in  such  case  the  minimum  carbon  shall  be: 

Corresponding  Minii 
64.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
55.000   lb.   per   sq.   in. 

6.  (a)  The  tension  test  specimens  shall  be  taken  from  the 
finished  tie  plates,  or  from  the  rolled  bar.  They  shall  be 
cut  so  that  the  sides  of  the  specimens  are  parallel  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  tie  plates  have  been  rolled. 

{b)  Tension  test  specimens  may  conform  to  the  essential 
dimensions  shown  in  Fig.   1   or  Fig.   2.     The  2-in.  speci- 


i  Tensile  Strength.         Bessemer.  Open-Hearth. 

0.12  per  cent        0.20  per  cent 

0.08  per  cent        0.15  per  cent 
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men  (Fig.  1)  shall  have  filleted  .shoulders,  or  threaded  ends, 
to  fit  into  the  holders  on  the  testing  machine  in  such  a  way 
that  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  testing 
machine  shall  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  specimen. 

(c)  Or,  tension  test  specimens  may  be  rectanagular  in 
section,  in  which  case  they  shall  be  not  less  than  J^  in.  in 
width  between  the  planed  sides,  and  shall  have  two  parallel 
faces  as  rolled.  When  the  tie  plates  are  of  such  a  design 
that  the  rectangular  specimens  cannot  he  obtained  without 
projecting  ribs,  these  shall  be  planed  off  before  the  tests 
are  made. 

7.  (a)  One  tension  test  shall  be  made  from  each  melt  of 
open-hearth  steel,  and  from  each  melt  or  lot  of  10  tons  of 
Bessemer  steel. 

(b)    If  any  test  specimen  shows  defective  machining,  or 

Radius  I 

not  less      ,       I 
thani-.      W- 


I  I 

!<■■■■  2   Gage  Length  -  H 

Note  ■-  The  Gagelengtfi,  Parallel  Portioni  and  Fillets,  shall  be  as  Shown, 
but  the  Ends  may  be  of  any  Form  which  will  Fit  the  Holders  of 
the  Testing  Machine. 

Fig.  1. 

develops  flaws,  or  if  it  breaks  outside  the  gage  length,  it 
may  be  discarded  and  another  specimen  substituted. 

8.  (a)  If  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  any  tension  test 
specimen  is  less  than  that  specified  in  Section  5,  a  retest 
shall     be  allowed. 

(h)  If  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  any  tension  test 
specimen  is  less  than  that  specified  in  section  5  and  any  part 
of  the  fracture  is  more  than  Yi,  in.  from  the  center  of  the 
gage  length  of  a  2-in.  specimen  or  is  outside  the  middle  third 
of  the  gage  length  of  an  8-in.  specimen,  as  indicated  by 
scribe  scratches  marked  on  the  specimen  before  testing,  a 
retest  shall  be  allowed. 

Q.  The  tie  plates  shall  be  smoothly  rolled,  true  to  templet, 
and  shall  be  straight  and  out  of  wind  on  the  surface  which 


I  ,       I   .  »?>,^  ■  J  FanjIM Secthny  \ 

^      About  3"-'-'^^  \^   ^;\notlessthan9'W 


will  form  the  bearing  for  the  rail.  They  shall  be  sheared 
to  the  length  and  punched  to  the  dimensions  specified  by 
the  purchaser,  with  the  following  permissible  variations: 

{a)  For  plates  with  shoulders  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
rolling,  a  variation  of  1/32  in.  in  thickness,  Y^  in.  in  rolled 
width,  and  3/16  in.  in  sheared  length  will  Idc  permitted. 

{h)  For  plates  with  shoulders  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  rolling,  a  variation  of  1/32  in.  in  thickness,  'Y,  in. 
in  rolled  width,  and  34  i"'  in  sheared  length  will  be  per- 
mitted. The  distance  from  face  of  shoulder  to  outside  end 
of  plate  shall  not  vary  more  than  J4  in.,  and  from  face  of 
slioulder  to  inside  end  not  more  than  J%   in. 

10.  The  finished  tie  plates  shall  be  free  from  burrs  and 
other  surface  deformations  caused  by  the  shearing  and  punch- 


ing; they  siiall  also  be  free  from  other  injurious  defects  and 
shall  have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

11.  The  name  or  brand  of  the  manufacturer,  the  section 
and  the  year  of  manufacture  shall  be  rolled  in  raised  letters 
and  figures  on  the  outside  of  the  shoulder  of  the  plates,  and 
a  portion  of  this  marking  shall  appear  on  each  finished  tie 
plate. 

12.  The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have 
free  entry,  at  all  times  while  work  on  the  contract  of  the 
purchaser  is  being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufac- 
turer's works  which  concern  the  manufacture  of  the  tie 
plates  ordered.  The  manufacturer  shall  afford  the  inspec- 
tor, free  of  cost,  all  reasonable  facilities  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  tie  plates  are  being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications.  All  tests  (except  check  analyses)  and  in- 
spection shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture  prior 
to  shipment,  unless  otherwise  specified,  and  shall  be  so 
conducted  as  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  works. 

13.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  any  rejection  based  on 
tests  made  in  accordance  with  Section  4  shall  be  reported 
within  five  working  days  from  the  receipt  of  samples. 

(ii)  Tie  plates  which  show  injurious  defects  subsequent 
to  their  acceptance  at  the  manufacturer's  works  will  be 
rejected,  and  the  manufacturer  shall  be  notified. 

14.  Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Section  4,  which 
represent  rejected  tie  plates,  shall  be  preserved  for  two  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  test  report.  In  case  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  results  of  the  tests,  the  manufacturer  may  make 
claim  for  a  rehearing  within  that  time. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  GRADING  OF  SANDS  AND  CONSISTENCY 

OF  MIX  UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  PLAIN 

AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

By  L.  N.  Edwards. 

This  paper  describes  the  methods  used  in  a  series  of  ex- 
perimental tests  undertaken  to  secure  information  relating 
to  (1)  the  influence  of  the  grading  of  sand,  (2)  the  effect 
of  the  consistency  of  mix  upon  the  strength  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  concrete  produced,  and  (3)  the  effect 
of  varying  the  time  of  mixing. 

To  give  the  results  obtained  and  the  phenomena  observed 
from  tests  made  upon  (1)  cylinders  in  which  12  sands  of 
predetermined  gradings  were  used  as  sand  aggregates,  (2) 
cylinders  and  reinforced-concrete  beams  in  the  preparation 
of  which  five  consistencies  of  mix  were  used,  and  (3)  cylin- 
ders for  which  the  time  of  mixing  was  varied  from  '4  to  2 
min.  In  the  preparation  of  the  test  specimens  the  field  con- 
ditions accompanying  high-grade  concrete  construction 
operations  were  duplicated  in  so  far  as  practicable. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  results  obtained  and 
of  the  phenomena  oliserved,  the  following  conclusions  ap- 
pear to  be  warranted  in  regard  to  the  grading  of  sand. 

1.  The  commonly  practiced  "visual  examination"  test  of 
sand  aggregate  for  concrete  is  generally  unreliable,  since  it 
gives  at  best  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  cleanliness 
of  a  given  sand.  Its  adaptation  to  the  determination  of  grad- 
ing could  be  of  value  to  the  observer  only  after  long  experi- 
ence in  the  granulometric  analysis  of  sands. 

2.  The  generally  accepted  practice  of  proportioning  a  con- 
crete mix  by  volume,  as,  for  example,  1  part  cement,  2  parts 
sand  and  4  parts  broken  stone  is  impracticable  and  unscien- 
tific, since  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  adaptability  of 
the  grading  of  a  given  sand  to  the  production  of  a  dense, 
strong  and  reliable  concrete.  Proportioning  by  volume,  as 
commonly  used,  gives  no  guarantee  of  the  production  of  a 
concrete  having  a  desired  strength,  hardness,  or  other  phy- 
sical properties. 

3.  The  strength,  toughness  and  durability  of  concrete  to  be 
secured  from  the  use  of  a  given  sand  can  be  determined  only 
by  actual  test  of  that  sand  in  a  properly  prepared  concrete. 
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4.  In  field  operations  incident  to  spading,  slicing,  or^other- 
wise  compacting  the  concrete,  the  movement  of  the  water 
content  of  the  mass  is  intensified,  whenever  the  sand  aggre- 
gate contains  insufficient  fine  material  to  hold  the  cement  in 
suspension  by  the  formation  of  an  adequate  amount  of  sandy 
paste.  The  free  movement  of  the  water  tends  to  produce 
an  improper  distribution  of  the  cement. 

The  table  below  gives  the  percentage  of  water  used  in  the 
tests  for  consistency  of  mix  expressed  in  per  cent  of  the 
total  dry  weight  of  the  cement  and  aggregates  and  to  the 
cement  alone.  In  connection  with  the  data  given  in  this 
table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  concrete  materials 
were  thoroughly  dry  when  deposited  in  the  mixer  drum. 

Percentage  op  Water  LTsed  in   Test.';  for  Grading  of  Sands  and 
Consistency    of    Mix 


1:2:4 

Percentage  of  Water 

to  Dry  Weight  of 


Kind  of 
Test.  Specimen 

Grading  of  sands 6.17 

Consistency 

6.4S 
6.17 

(  lieam    7.13 

/Cylinder    6,75 

I  Heam    7.7R 

1  ''ylinder    7  37 

(  Heam    8.75 

(Cylinder    8.28 

(  rieam    9.72 

I  Cylinder    9.26 


Cement 

Aggregates.  Cement. 
41.14 


1:2'/S:5 

Percentage  of  Water 

to  Dry  Weight  of 

Cement  and 
Aggregates.    Cement. 


pi-st  f  Beam    . 

""'    I  Cylinde 


Second 
Third   .. 
Fourth   . 
Fifth    .. 


43.36 
41.14 
47.70 
45.25 
52.03 
49.37 
58.52 
55.54 
65.04 
61.71 


5.99 

5.99 
6.59 
7.Y9 
8.69 


48.76 


48.76 
53.64 

is.'si 

65.83' 
73!i4 


Fig.  1  shows  the  compressive  strengths  obtained  from  the 
tests  of  the  cylinders,  in  which  the  consistency  of  the  mix 
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Fig.  1 — Compressive  Strengths  of  Test  Cylinders  of 
Different   Consistencies 

was  varied  from  a  sticky,  semi-plastic  to  a  very  wet  condi- 
tion.    The  sand  and  stone  were  of  limestone  origin. 

Several  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  results. 
The  use  of  a  ([uantity  of  water  sufficient  to  produce  a  con- 
crete, the  mortar  component  of  which  is  of  a  saturated, 
sticky,  semi-plastic  consistency,  is  for  most  practical  pur- 
poses ref[uired,  in  order  to  facilitate  economical  and  effi- 
cient placing.  This  quantity  of  water  is  ample  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  projxn-  functions  of  the  cement.  An  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  water  used  results  in  a  proportion- 
ate decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  concrete.  This  decrease 
is  in  no  sense  a  function  of  the  proportions  of  the  mix. 

The  results  of  the  test  on  the  influence  of  time  of  mixing 


are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  abrupt  change  in  the  direction^ 
of  the  curve  at  the  location  indicating  the  1  to  2-minute 
period  of  mixing,  together  with  the  rapid  increase  of  strength. 
shown   for  mixing  periods  of  less  than   1-minute  duration, 


T.mc  of  M.«ing.  mm 

Fig.  2 — Relation  of  Time  of  Mixing  to  Compressive  Strength 
of  Concrete 

show  conclusively  the  advantage  gained  by  continuing  the 
mixing  operation  for  a  period  of  from  1  to  2  minutes  after 
all  the  materials  have  been  ])laced  in  the  mixer. 

METAL  PRIMER  TESTS 
By   H.   A.   Gardner 

In  previous  tests'  the  writer  has  observed  that  red  lead 
which  has  been  highly  oxidized  during  production,  and  which 
is  therefore  practically  a  neutral  pigment,  is  not  as  well 
suited  for  application  to  metal  as  red  lead  which  is  highly 
basic  in  nature  and  which  contains  a  considerable  percen- 
tage of  litharge,  the  hotter  being  a  highly  basic  pigment. 
In  the  present  tests  the  results  obtained  have  been  similar 
and  have  demonstrated  the  superior  value  of  the  incomplete- 
ly oxidized  or  highly  basic  red  leads.  This  was  shown  by 
an  inspection  of  the  paints  at  the  end  of  3  years'  exposure, 
the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  Table  I. 

Taiu.e  1 — Rating  of  Paints  at  Inspection  .\pril  1.   1917,  after 

Three  Years'  Exposure 

10  =   Excellent;   1    =   Failed. 

Grade:  One*  Two- 
Panel  lead  Tetroxide  Content,  Coat  Coat 
Xo.                Pigment                                             rer  cent  Work  Work. 

1  Red  Lead 86'  7  10 

2  Red  I.ead 88*  S  10 

3  Red  Lead 90*  8  9 

4  Red  Lead 93*  7  8 

5  Red  Lead 95*  6  7 

6  Red  Lead 99*  2  3 

7  Red  Lead 98t  4  6 

8t  Sublimed  Blue  Lead 

9  Chromated  Red  Lead.  Contains  2  per  cent  CrOj 8  10 

10  Chromated  Iron  Oxide  Contains  1   per  cent  CrOs 2  10 

11  Iron   Oxide '"ontains  10  per  cent  Zinc  Chromate  2  9 

12  Iron  Oxide Contains  20  per  cent  Zinc  Oxide.  . .  1  9 

*  Balance  is  litharge. 

t  Special  red  lead  injrchased  in  paste  form. 

X  Panel  injured  when  exposed.     Removed  from  test. 

As  a  further  result  of  the  tests,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
two  coats  of  the  neutral  iron-oxide  paint  (chromated  or  con- 
taining zinc  chromate  or  zinc  oxide)  are  superior  to  two 
coats  of  the  neutral  red-lead  paint.  The  tests  also  demon- 
strate the  excellent  results  to  be  obtained  with  one  coat  of 
a  highly  basic  red  lead.  One  of  the  most  marked  results 
from  the  tests  was  that  showing  the  comparative  durability 
of  one  and  two-coat  work  on  an  iron  oxide-zinc  oxide  paint. 
This  result  w-ould  indicate  that  all  metal  should  preferably 
be  given  at  least  two  coats  of  paint  when  erected. 

Storage  Problems. — Much   has   been   said    regarding   the 

^Proceedings,  Am.  Soc.  Test.  Mats.,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  208  if.  11909);  Vol.  X. 
nn.  409-410  (1910);  Vol.  XI,  pp.  192,  641  (1911);  and  Vol.  Xlll.  vp.  369,. 
954   (1913). 
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hardening  of  red  lead  in  packages,  e.specially  if  the  red  lead 
should  contain  any  pronounced  percentage  of  litharge.  It 
is  interesting  to  record  the  condition  of  the  paints  used  in 
these  tests  after  standing  for  three  years  in  half-gallon  cans, 
When  the  cans  were  opened,  some  of  the  clear  oil  was  re- 
moved from  each  package  and  ashed  to  determine  the  amount 
of  pigment  that  had  gone  into  solution.  The  results  of  the 
tests  indicate  that  red  leads  high  in  lead  tetroxide  are  quite 
as  soluble  in  linseed  oil  as  red  leads  liigh  in  lead  monoxide. 
The  condition  of  the  paints  observed  at  the  time  of  opening 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  softness  of  red-lead  paints 
after  aging  is  due  not  entirely  to  the  amount  of  litharge 
contained  therein  but  also  to  the  settling  properties  of  the 
red  lead.  In  other  words,  red  leads  of  high  weight  per  vol- 
ume will  settle  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cans  and  become 
hard,  whereas  red  leads  of  low  specific  gravity  are  more 
likely  to  be  maintained  in  a  bulky  form. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  storage  tests  indicate  that 
some  chemical  action  takes  place  other  than  that  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  formation  of  lead  linoleate,  since  the 
latter  is  soft  ratlier  than  hard.  The  writer  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  chemical  reactions  which  are  partly  responsible 
for  the  hardening  of  red-lead  paints,  cause  the  formation  of 
lead  glycerinate,  a  substance  that  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  hardest  and  most  durable  cementing  materials.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  linseed  oil  having  a  high  acid  num- 
ber and  often  containing  a  substantial  amount  of  free  gly- 
cerin, is  dangerous  to  use  in  making  red-lead  paints  that 
are  to  remain  in  packages  for  a  long  period  previous  to 
use. 

With  linseed  oil  it  is  probable  that  a  substance  having  a 
solvent  effect  upon  lead  glycerinate,  such,  for  instance,  as 
certain  alcoholic  derivatives,  could  be  combined.  These 
would  evaporate  when  the  paint  was  applied  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  valuable  lead  glycerinate  cement  might  pro- 
ceed during  the  drying  of  the  oil.  For  this  purpose,  red 
leads  high  in  litharge  would  be  most  active. 

PROPOSED  TENTATIVE  TESTS  FOR  MOLDED  INSULATING 
MATERIALS 

These  tests  are  intended  to  apply  to  all  solid  insulating 
materials  that  are  formed  in  molds  or  between  platens  by 
the  application  of  pressure,  either  with  or  without  heat.  The 
report  covers,  in  considerable  detail,  a  description  of  the 
specimens,  the  apparatus,  and  the  methods  for  making  all 
necessary  tests  on  molded  electric  insulating  materials.  The 
committee  also  presents  six  illustrations  of  the  testing  ap- 
paratus recommended. 

The  tests  for  physical  properties  are  divided  between 
mechanical,  electrical  and  thermal  tests.  Under  the  former, 
detailed  directions  and  specifications  are  given  for  deter- 
mining the  tensile  strength,  compressive  strength  and  trans- 
verse strength.  Under  the  electrical  tests  complete  directions 
are  given  for  determining  the  di-electric  strength.  Under 
several  tests  directions  are  given  to  determine  the  character- 
istics of  the  material  under  heat.  Complete  directions  for 
making  tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  moisture  are  also 
given.  Under  each  one  of  these  tests  the  specimen  is  fully 
described  by  a  drawing  and  specifications.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  apparatus.  The  methods  used  for  making  each  test 
are  then  described  in  detail.  The  last  item  in  each  test  is 
a  report  form  which  specifies  how  the  results  of  the  test 
shall   be   reported. 

OTHER  BUSINESS 

In  the  field  of  concrete  engineering  Committee  C  2  sub- 
mitted the  final  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  concrete 
and  reinforced  concrete.  This  does  not  differ  from  the  form 
in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  committee  in  1916,  a  review 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  on  January 
19,   1917,  page   100.     Proposed  tentative  specifications   for 


mason's  hydrated  lime  were  also  submitted,  as  well  as  pro- 
])Osed  tentative  specifications  for  asphalt  for  waterproofing, 
for  the  primer  for  use  with  asphalt  for  waterproofing,  for 
coal  tar  pitch  for  waterproofing,  and  for  creosote  oil  for  the 
priming  coat  with  coal  tar  pitch  for  waterproofing. 

A  brief  review  was  given  of  the  rail  situation  with  brief 
abstracts  of  the  reports  of  the  investigations  published  dur- 
ing the  year.  These  included  J.  E.  Howard's  report  of  the 
investigation  of  the  rail  failure  at  Iser,  Tex.,  on  the  Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio;  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley's  report 
in  bulletin  No.  195  of  the  .American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  on  induced  interior  transverse  fis.sures,  and  H. 
M.  Wickhorst's  report  in  bulletin  No.  195  on  the  rail  failure 
situation. 

A.  T.  Goldbeck  presented  a  paper  on  the  distribution  of 
pressure  through  earth  fills  based  on  carefully  conducted 
tests  with  specially  prepared  pressure  measuring  apparatus. 
Conclusive  results  were  secured  but  the  range  of  pressures 
and  applications  of  the  load  were  designed  to  cover  highway 
conditions  rather  than  those  obtaining  under  railway  tracks. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  General  W.  H.  Bi.xby;  vice-president,  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.;  executive  committee,  J.  A.  Capp,  W.  F.  M.  Goss, 
\\".  M.  Kinney,  and  C.  D.  Young. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA'S  NEW  METHOD  OF  HAN- 
DLING L.  C.  L.  FREIGHT 

Plans  have  Ijeen  worked  out  by  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
will  shortly  be  put  into  actual  operation,  for  making  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  methods  of  receiving,  loading  and  for- 
warding less  than  carload  freight,  of  all  descriptions,  on  all 
parts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East. 

The  two  most  important  features  of  the  new  plan  are : 

1.  The  inauguration  of  shipping  days — or  substantially 
"sailing  dates"' — on  which  cars  will  depart  from  various 
points  of  origin  to  specified  destinations;  freight  will  be  ac- 
cepted on  tlie  proper  shipping  days,  only,  and  the  cars  will 
"sail"  as  specified. 

2.  The  designation  of  particular  stations  at  which  freight 
will  be  exclusively  received  for  specified  destinations;  freight 
for  such  points  will  be  accepted  at  the  stations  named  only. 

The  new  plan  represents  the  results  of  prolonged  investi- 
gation, conducted  by  the  transportation  and  traffic  officers. 
The  primary  purposes  of  the  new  plan  are: 

( 1 )  Elimination  of  the  delay  incident  to  the  re-handling 
of  freight,  under  the  present  methods  of  consolidating  small 
shipments  into  full  carloads  at  transfer  stations;  this  will 
give  the  shipper  quicker  service  than  is  pyossible  under  the 
old  method. 

(2)  Conservation  of  car  supply  by  effecting  better  aver- 
age  loading  than  is  possible  under  the  transfer  system;  this 
will  increase  the  cars  available  for  commercial  freight,  as 
well  as  government  supplies. 

(3)  Reduction  in  the  number  of  car  and  train  move- 
ments required  to  transport  a  given  volume  of  freight;  this 
will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  whole  railroad  plant,  and 
will  release  trackage  and  locomotives  for  the  movement  of 
troops,  government  supplies  and  commercial  freight. 

(4)  Improvement  in  the  regularity  of  the  freight  service  by 
systematizing  and  simplifying  operation;  this  will  result 
from  the  elimination  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  complicated 
re-handling  of  freight,  which  is  now^  unavoidable,  with  the 
attendant  lialiility  to  damage. 

Under  the  present  method  of  handling  less  than  carload 
freight,  a  shipper  having  a  small  consignment  to  transport 
from  city  "A"  to  city  "B"  can  take  his  goods  to  any  freight 
station  in  city  "A."  at  any  time  during  the  ordinary  working 
hours.  In  the  course  of  tlie  day,  or  perhaps  the  next  two 
or  three  days,  the  freight  will  be  loaded  into  a  car  and  run 
out  tc  a  transfer  station,  which  mav  be  a  few  miles  or  more 
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than  100  miles  distant.  There  it  will  be  unloaded  and 
trucked  into  another  car,  in  which  numerous  small  ship- 
ments, from  many  other  points,  for  city  "B,"  are  being  con- 
solidated in  the  effort  to  make  u])  a  full  car. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  there  will  be  certain  days  on 
■which  less  than  carload  freight  for  city  "B"  will  be  accepted 
at  one  or  more  specified  stations  in  city  "A,"  and  such  freight 
will  be  accepted  only  on  the  days,  and  at  the  particular  sta- 
tion, or  stations,  named.  On  the  days  specified,  a  car  for 
cily  "B"  will  leave  the  originating  station  or  stations.  The 
service  will  be  daily,  tri-weekly,  semi-weekly  or  weekly  ac- 
cording to  the  average  volume  of  the  traffic,  and  freight  for 
city  "B"  will  be  taken  only  in  such  cars.  Under  this  method 
there  will  be  no  subsequent  transferring  or  re-handling  of  the 
freight,  and  the  car  will  move  straight  through  to  city  "B," 
without  breaking  bulk. 

In  large  cities,  where  a  number  of  freight  stations  are 
maintained,  traffic  to  the  various  principal  destinations  will 
be  apportioned  between  the  stations.  For  example,  where 
•conditions  permit,  very  large  sliipping  centers  will  be  sub- 
divided into  zones,  each  embracing  several  freight  stations. 
From  each  zone  .service  will  he  given  on  specified  days  to  a 
number  of  destinations.  In  such  cases,  cars  for  various 
points  will  be  alternated  between  the  stations  in  a  given  zone. 
It,  for  instance,  a  certain  zone,  containing  several  freight 
stations,  is  to  have  three  cars  a  week  to  a  certain  destination, 
the  car  may  leave  station  "A"  on  Monday,  station  "B"  on 
Wednesday  and  station  "C"  on  Saturday.  This  will  equalize 
drayage  distance  between  shippers  in  various  portions  of  the 
zone. 

To.  eliminate  the  congestion  of  trucks  and  teams  occurring 
at  nearly  all  large  freight  stations  in  the  afternoon,  the  "sail- 
ing hours"  of  cars  for  certain  destinations  will  be  made 
earlier  than  the  general  closing  time  of  the  station.  To 
illustrate — at  a  station  from  which  several  regular  cars  are 
operated  daily,  to  sundry  de.stinations,  the  "sailing  time"  for 
the  cars  to  city  "B"  and  city  "C"  may  be  fixed  at  noon,  and 
for  city  "D"  and  city  "E"  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  while  freight 
for  other  points  may  be  accepted  up  to  the  closing  hour. 

This  will  require  the  delivery  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  freight  in  the  morning  hours  of  the  "sailing  day."  The 
result  will  be  to  distribute  the  receipts  throughout  the  day, 
extend  the  capacity  of  the  station  and  facilitate  the  movement 
of  traffic.  Shippers  will  be  benefited,  as  their  teams  and 
trucks  will  not  be  forced  to  stand  idle  for  several  hours  be- 
fore being  able  to  get  to  the  platform,  as  is  often  the  case 
under  the  present  conditions. 

The  application  of  the  plan  at  smaller  stations — those  at 
which  1.  c.  1.  freight  would  not  accumulate  into  carloads  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  operate  through  cars  to  any  given 
point — will  be  limited  to  the  establishment  of  shipping  days. 

It  is  the  intention  to  continue  sufficient  local  "pick-up" 
freight  service  to  meet  the  requirements  for  that  form  of 
service. 

One  important  result  which  the  plan  is  expected  to  bring 
about  will  be  a  reduction  in  loss  and  damage  to  freight, 
owing  to  the  greater  ])romptness  with  which  it  will  be  loaded 
and  despatched.  Tlic  sim]ilihcation  of  railroad  operation, 
as  well  as  the  elimination  of  re-handling  of  less  than  carload 
freight  at  transfer  stations,  will  also  diminish  the  amount  of 
freight  going  astray. 

The  proposed  plan  is  being  worked  out  on  scientific  lines. 
A  most  careful  and  elaborate  study  has  been  made  of  the 
movement  of  less  than  carload  freight  to  and  from  all  points 
on  tlie  entire  railroad  and  its  connections,  and  the  nature 
and  frequency  of  service  to  be  afforded  at  each  station  will 
he  ba.sed  upon  that  study.  Future  changes  in  the  current  of 
traffic  will  be  taken  care  of  promptly,  as  they  become  evident. 

A  conservative  estimate  shows  that  the  adoption  of  the 
projiosed  plan  will  result  in  the  saving  of  at  least  1 ,000  box 


cars  per  day  in  the  handling  of  1.  c.  1.  freight  on  the  lines 
East. 

The  new  plan  will  be  put  into  effect  first  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district,  where  it  will  become  operative  in  the  near 
future.  As  soon  thereafter  as  possible  it  will  be  applied  at 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo,  following 
which  it  will  be  inaugurated. at  all  stations. 

When  making  the  new  plan  effective  in  any  locality,  it  will 
be  explained,  as  to  its  purpose  and  method  of  operation,  to 
the  local  board  of  trade,  chamber  of  commerce  and  other 
trade  bodies.  This  duty  will  be  performed  personally  by  the 
various  division  freight  agents. 

The  working  out  of  details  for  the  various  stations  will  be 
completed  on  each  grand  division,  under  the  joint  direction 
of  H.  C.  Bixler,  superintendent  of  stations  and  transfers, 
and  the  proper  division  freight  agent  representing,  respec- 
tively, the  transportation  and  traffic  departments.  They  will 
be  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  staffs  of  the  division  super- 
intendents. 


ELECTRIC  TIE  TAMPERS 

Electric  tie  tampers  were  first  used  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral in  the  electric  zone  where  the  power  is  taken  from  the 
third  rail  and  conveyed  to  the  machine  through  resistance 
boxes  by  means  of  a  contact  device  which  is  laid  across  the 
rail.  After  being  thoroughly  tested  in  this  district  with  satis- 
factory results,  figures  were  compiled  showing  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  regular  track  gangs  supplied  with  tampers 
and  by  gangs  not  so  equipped.  Figures  were  also  compiled 
showing  the  cost  of  doing  certain  units  of  work  by  hand  and 
with  the  machines.  When  tamping  by  hand,  it  was  found 
that  26  days  were  required  to  tamp  one  mile  of  track  as 
compared  with  15  days  with  a  machine.  The  cost  of  the 
work  showed  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  machine  of  $142 
per  mile  of  track. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  these  tests  the  use  of  the  tampers 
was  extended  to  the  exterior  zone  where  power  is  secured 


Tamping  Track  in  the  Electric  Zone 

from  a  generating  set  mounted  on  a  hand  car.  In  the  ex- 
terior zone  the  cost  of  tamping  is  less  than  in  third  rail  ter- 
ritor)-  when  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  man  whose  sole  duty 
is  to  watch  out  for  trains. 

Tlie  machines  used  are  the  Vaughn  type  and  weigh  90  lb. 
complete.  The  tamper,  itself,  weighs  86  lb.  and  the  bar  4 
lb.  The  motor  is  contained  in  a  box  on  the  side  of  the 
machine  and  drives  a  crank  in  the  back  of  the  casing.  The 
crank  moves  a  reciprocating  cylinder  within  which  is  a  free 
piston  driven  back  and  forth  by  the  air  compression  in  the 
cylinder  and  by  a  solenoid  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tamper, 
the  reciprocating  cylinder  shifting  the  magnetic  field  pro- 
duced by  the  solenoid.  The  control  is  located  in  a  switch 
mounted  in  the  upper  handles  which  are  provided  to  sup- 
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port  the  tool.  A  specially  designed  nosepiece  hold.s  the 
tamping  bar  in  place  during  operation. 

As  all  the  space  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
chines is  that  into  which  the  tamping  bar  can  be  driven  they 
are  especially  useful  around  switches  and  other  points  where 
the  ties  are  closely  .spaced.  In  tamping,  two  of  the  machines 
are  operated  simultaneously  from  opposite  sides  of  the  tie 
which  necessitates  twice  as  much  work  as  if  the  work  were 
done  by  hand  where  only  one  side  of  the  tie  is  tamped.  As 
a  result  of  tamping  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tie,  the  track 
will  stay  up  longer  and  better  than  any  method  of  hand 
tamping  and  the  New  York  Central  has  track  that  was 
tamped  in  1914  which  has  not  been  touched  since. 

A  tabulation  showing  the  cost  of  operating  the  tampers 
from  the  generator  and  from  the  third  rail  follows: 

Tie   Tampers    OrEHMED    fbom    a    nENERATOB 
Operation: 

ForeniRti,  10  hr.   &  27  ct $2.70 

5  men.   10  hr.  each  =  50  hr.   (£»    19  ct 9.50 

Gasoline,  4  gal.  @  20  ct 80 

Engine  oil,   'A  pt.   @   5  ct 03 

Fixed   Charges: 

Depreciation — generator  @   1 5  per  cent .42 

Depreciation — two  tampers  (S)  30  per  cent .67 

Interest  and  maintenance — generators   ^    10  per  cent .28 

Interest  and  maintenance — two  tampers  @  15  per  cent .33 

Total   per   day $14.73 

Average  of  356  ft.  tamped  per  day — total  cost  per  foot $0,041 

Tie  Tampebe   Operated   from    Third  Rail 
Operation; 

1   foreman.   !0  hr.    (n    27  ct $2.70 

6  men,  10  hi.  each  =  60  hr.   @   19  ct 11.40 

Power,  96  kw.  hr.   @   1  ct 96 

Fixed   Charges: 

Depreciation — two  tampers  @  30  per  cent .67 

Depreciation — two  resistances  @  15  per  cent .08 

Interest  and  maintenance — two  tampers  (ft'   15  per  cent .33 

Interest  and  maintenance — two  resistances  <tt:    10  [ler  cent .06 

Total   per   dav $16.20 

.Average  of  356   fl.   tamped  per  day— total  cost  per   foot $0,046 


A  PORTABLE  CRANE  FOR  FREIGHT  HOUSES 

A  new  departure  in  freight  handling  equipment  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  which  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
moving  of  heavy  articles  encountered  in  1.  c.  1.  freight. 
Briefly  it  is  a  small  hand-operated  crane  mounted  on  wheels 
so  that  it  can  be  moved  about  easily.      It  will  lift  objects 


Lifting  a   Heavy   Box 

weighing  up  to  two  tons.  The  device  consists  of  a  goose- 
neck or  jib  crane,  made  up  of  a  pair  of  curved  cast  iron  arms 
bolted  together  and  attached  by  a  flanged  base  to  a  cast  iron 
U-shaped  platform  or  carriage.  Tliis  is  mounted  on  four 
wheels,  one  at  the  end  of  each  arm  and  two  at  the  base  of  the 
"U"  where  the  crane  is  attached.     The  loads  are  raised  and 


lowered  by  a  chain  suspended  from  the  end  of  the  arm  which 
is  so  placed,  relative  to  the  base,  that  both  the  crane  and  its 
load  are  always  in  .stable  equilibrium.  The  chain,  which  sup- 
ports the  load  by  two  strands,  passes  down  the  inside  of 
the  arm  over  two  rollers  to  a  drum  connected  by  a  train  of 
gears  to  a  crank  shaft.  The  latter  is  operated  by  either 
one  or  two  crank  handles,  and  is  provided  with  a  ratchet 
and  pawl  to  hold  the  load. 

The  total  height  of  the  crane  is  only  6  ft.  6  in.  and  the 
width  of  Ijase  is  3  ft.  8  in.  Consequently  it  can  be  taken 
anywhere  around  a  freight  terminal  or  into  a  car  if  desired. 
Because  of  the  "U"  shape  given  to  the  base,  it  is  possible  to 
place  the  crane  so  that  the  load  comes  directly  under  the 
hook,  or  to  lower  the  load  directly  on  to  the  floor  or  a  small 
truck  without  interfering  with  the  base. 

These  cranes  have  been  found  useful  in  a  number  of  rail- 
way frei<;ht  stations.     One  large  road  in  the  east  has  25  of 


Picking    Up   a   Steel    Casting 

them  at  various  local  and  terminal  freight  houses.  One  of 
the  pictures  shows  the  crane  in  use  for  lifting  a  steel  casting 
weighing  1,580  lb.  The  construction  of  the  crane  is  seen 
more  clearly  in  the  other  photograph  where  a  man  is  raising 
a  large  bo.\.  At  the  AA'ayne  Junction  transfer  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  at  Philadelphia,  one  pf  these  cranes  was 
used  recently  to  pick  up  four  steel  15-inch  I-beams.  15  ft. 
long,  having  a  total  weight  of  2,400  lb.  The  cranes  have 
also  been  found  particularly  useful  in  handling  any  mate- 
rial that  is  awkward  for  men  to  pick  up.  One  man  can 
operate  the  crane  alone  for  most  purposes.  When  operated 
by  two  men  it  is  possible  to  handle  laids  tiiat  previously  re- 
quired the  assistance  of  8  or  10  men.  These  cranes  are 
manufactured  by  the  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 
Canton,   Ohio. 


LONDO.X    I.VSPECTION   OF   .ARGENTINE   R.\ILRO.\D   SCPPI,IES. 

— A  presidential  decree  dated  March  29,  1917,  abolishes  the 
technical  office  hitherto  maintained  in  London  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  supplies  purchased  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
for  the  .Argentine  State  and  other  railroads  and  public  works. 
This  office  was  created  in  1909,  and  tlie  reason  given  for  its 
suppression  at  this  time  is  that  with  the  marked  falling  off 
in  railway  purchases  and  tlie  dimini.shed  activity  in  the 
prosecution  of  public  works  there  is  no  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing a  separate  organization  for  technical  inspection. 


Brown's  Discipline   on   American   Railroads 

Four-Fifths  of  the  Important  Roads  Have  Abandoned 
the  Policy  of  Suspending  Employees  for   Misconduct 


REGULATIONS  for  the  administration  of  discipline 
without  suspension  are  now  in  force  on  a  hirge  ma- 
jority of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  more  prominent  features  of  these  regulations  are 
shown  in  the  large  table  given  herewith  and  in  the  circular 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  reprinted  below.  The  practice  of 
suspending  men  from  duty  as  a  means  of  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience or  misconduct  was  formerly,  as  everybody  knows, 
well  nigh  universal  in  American  railway  service;  and  the 
first  extensive  innovator  was  the  late  George  R.  Brown,  of 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  general  superintendent  of  the  Fall  Brook 
Coal  Company's  railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Central.     He  began,  experimentally,  about  1886. 

To  gather  the  data  here  shown,  inquiries  were  sent  to  120 
of  the  [jrincipal  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  all  but  a  very  few  of  them  responded;  and  80  of  these 
roads  are  represented  in  Table  A.  Table  C,  showing  roads 
still  adhering  to  the  old  practice,  contains  27  names. 

In  Table  A  some  of  tlic  headings  of  tlie  columns  are  ab- 
breviated. The  figures  in  column  4  refer  to  individual  of- 
fenses: for  example,  on  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  no 
offense  is  to  be  assessed  less  than  ten  or  more  than  90  de- 
merits. The  figures  in  column  5  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
an  employee  may  be  disciplined  by  record  before  the  super- 
intendent takes  special  action.  For  example,  on  the  Arizona 
Eastern  when  a  man's  record  shows  (>0  demerits  action  is 
taken  to  see  whether  or  not  the  individual  ouglit  to  be  dis- 
missed; and  a  record  of  90  demerits  means  that  he  must 
be  dismissed. 

Columns  6,  7  and  8  show  typical  examples,  not  a  complete 
record.  On  some  roads  satisfactory  service  for  as  short  a 
time  as  three  months  offsets  a  certain  number  of  demerits; 
and  on  some  there  are  six  or  eight,  or  more,  different  periods, 
ranging  from  three  months  to  live  years.  See  the  notes 
against  individual  roads.  The  term  "train  service''  includes 
enginemen  and  firemen.  No  specific  request  was  made  by  us 
for  comments  or  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  this  method  of 
discipline,  as  compared  with  the  practice  of  sus])ending  em- 
ployees, but  opinions,  w'here  received,  have  been  noted. 

Educational  bulletins,  to  give  to  all  employees  the  benefits 
of  the  lessons  derived  from  the  errors  of  the  few,  are  not 
dealt  with  in  the  table;  but  it  may  be  said  that  such  bulle- 
tins are  very  generally  in  use.  Some  roads  issue  them  regu- 
larly, posting  copies  at  employees'  headquarters,  while  others 
issue  them  as  occasion  demands.  A  bulletin  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  is  reprinted  below. 

Chicago  &  .\i.ton 

The  general  theoiy  of  the  system  of  discipline  herein 
described  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  circular  of  A.  P. 
Titus,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  which  was 
issued  on    January   1,   1916. 

Commencing  January  1,  1916,  the  enforcement  of 
discipline  by  susjiension  will  be  discontinued  and  dis- 
cipline by  demerit  and  merit  record  will  be  inaugu- 
rated. 

Until  further  notice,  this  will  apply  onl\-  to  em- 
ployees in  engine,  train,  yard,  telegrajih  and  station 
service. 

1.     The  .system  is  introduced  with  the  belief  that  it 
will  meet  with  tlie  co-operation   of  all  concerned   and 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  employee  and  compan\-  alike: 
(a)      To  the  employee  in  enabling  him.  by  good 
conduct,  to  insure  pennanency  of  employment. 


(b)  To  the  company  in  increased  efficiency  of 
such  permanent  emi>loyee. 

(c)  To  avoid  loss  of  wages  and  consequent 
hardships  to  employees  and  their  families  because 
of  being  deprived  of  their  regular  income. 

(d)  To    promote    good    conduct    and    encourage 
careful  and  efficient  service. 

2.  Record  will  be  kept  by  the  superintendents  of 
the  service  rendered  by  each  employee  imder  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  Each  employee  will  be  notified 
promptly  in  writing  of  entries  made  against  his  record 
and  such  notice  in  all  cases  will  show  the  accumulative 
record.  No  discipline  will  be  applied  without  full  in- 
vestigation. 

Employees,  if  desired,  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
for  explanation  and  defense,  with  employees  of  their 
choice  present,  providing  such  application  is  filed  with 
the  superintendent  within  a  reasonable  time,  but  in  no 
case  to  e.xceed  thirty  days. 

3.  An  accumulation  of  demerits  showing  that  an 
employee  is  not  desirable  for  the  service,  will  first  be 
given  .special  consideration,  Ijut  when  the  sen'ice  of  an 
employee  is  so  generally  unsatisfactory  as  to  unfit  him 
for  further  service,  dismissal  will  follow. 

4.  Bulletins  showing  cases  of  discipline,  omitting 
name,  date,  train  and  location,  containing  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  showing  how  the 
offense  could  have  been  avoided,  will  be  issued  monthly. 

5.  No  employee  will  be  unduly  held  out  of  ser\'ice 
for  investigation  or  in  violation  of  current  working 
schedules,  iiut  when  held  and  found  at  fault,  will  not 
jje   jniid    for   any  time   lost. 

6.  When  an  employee's  demerits  have  accumulated 
to  the  numijer  of  eighty,  he  shall  be  called  in  by  the  su- 
perintendent, duly  cautioned  and  advised  that  when  his 
number  of  demerits  amounts  to  100,  he  will  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service. 

7.  No  discipline  l)y  record  will  be  made  for  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  demerits.* 

8.  A  perfect  record  will  be  one  against  which  no 
unfavorable  entr}'  has  been  made. 

9.  A  clear  record  will  be  one  on  which  unfavor- 
able entries  have  been  cancelled. 

10.  Cautions,  reprimands,  and  demerits  by  record 
will  be  charged  against  an  employee's  record  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a)  A  caution  will  be  entered  upon  the  record 
but  will  not  call  for  a  demerit. 

(b)  A  reprimand  will  call  for  one  demerit. 

(c)  One  merit  will  equal  and  cancel  two  de- 
merits. 

(d)  Merits  and  demerits  will  be  accumulative. 

11.  Where  demerits  are  given  for  unsatisfactory 
sers'ice,  it  is  logical  that  merits  should  he  given  for  good 
service,  and  cancellations  upon  record  will  be  given  as 
below : 

1st.  A  clear  record  for  six  months  will  cancel 
5  demerits. 

2nd.  A  clear  record  for  one  year  will  cancel 
10  demerits. 

3rd.  A  clear  record  for  two  consecutive  years 
will  cancel  35  demerits. 


•The  most  general  practice  is  to  assess,  for  an  offense,  a  number  of 
demerits  cnual  to  the  number  of  days  that  the  employee  would  ha»e  been 
suspended  from  duty,  under  the  old  plan. — Kditor. 
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TAHLE    .A— AMEKU:.\.\    RAILROADS 


ON  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  ARE  NOT  PUNISHED   BY  SUSPENSION 
See  Explanations  in   Text 


Classes  of  service  included        begun      de 


1 

Algoma  Cent.  &  H.   B 

Ann  Arbor 

Arizona  Eastern   

Atch..  T.  &  S.  F.  (Coast  L.). 
Atlanta  &  W.  Point 


Atlanta,   B.  &  A 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio... 
Bessemer  &  L.  E. . . . 


All   except   general   staff. 
Train  and  yard 


All    in   operating   dept.... 
Train,    station,    telegraph, 

M.  W.   foremen 

Ditto    


Boston   &  Albany 

Boston  &  Maine 

Buffalo,  R.  &  Pittsbursh. 


Canadian  Gov't. 


Train,  yard,  sta.,  telegraph. 


Train,  yard   

Train,  yard,   station. 
Train,   station,   shop. 


Canadian  Northern 

Canadian  Pacific  (East).. 
Canadian   Pacific    (West)  . 

Carolina,  C.  &  O 

Central  of  Georgia 

Central  New  England.... 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 


Chicago  &  Alton 

Chicago  &  E.  Illinois 


All 

All 

All 

Tra 

_ 

Tra 

f 

•n,    yard, 
remen,   c 
n,    yard, 

gnalmen 
n,    telegr 

telegra 
arpenter 
agents 

ph,    M. 

W. 

Tra 

■telegraph. 

Tra 

aph    ... 

Chic,  Burl.  &  Quincy 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  P.... 
Chicago,  R.  I.  &  Pacific.  . 

C.  R.  I.  &  Gulf 

Chicago.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.. 
Cin..  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 
Cin..  Indianapolis  &  W... 

Colorado  &  Southern 

Copper  Range   

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Detroit  &  Mackinac 

Elgin,   Joliet  &  E 

EI  Paso  &  S.  W 


Florida  East  Coast 

Fort  Worth  &  Denver  C. 
Galveston.  H.  &  S.  A.»... 


.    Train,  yard,  telegraph,  stati 
.    Train,  yard,  sta.,  telegraph. 

.    Train,  yard  (see  list  B) 


n,  station,  telegraph. 

le  as  above) 

ti,  station   

Ii«t    B) 

n,    telegraph    

n,  yard,  station 


in,  yard,  station 

in    (see  list  B) 

in.   yard   

in  transportation  dept. 
in,   yard    


.Ml  in  operating  dept 

Train,  yd.,  sta.,  M.  W,  foremen 


yard,  shop. 


Gulf  &  Ship  Island  . . 

Hocking  Valley 

Hudson  &  Manhattan 

Illinois  Central    

Lehigh  &  New  Engla 
Lehigh  Valley   


Maine  Central   .Ml  except  general  office. 


Michigan   Central 
Minn..  St.  Paul  &  S 
Missouri.  K.  &  Texa 


(See  list  B).. 


New  York  Central 

New  York,  N.  H.  &  H, 

Norfolk  &  Western \11 

Norfolk  &   Southc 


Train,  yard    

Train,  yd,,  sta.,  M.  W.  foremen 

•;•■■  J")",  yard,  telegraph,  signal., 

tford  Train,  yard,  telegraph 


Northe 


ific 


Oreson  Short  Line 

Ore.son- Washington  

Pacific  Electric    

Quebec  Central   

Rutland   

St.   Louis-San  Francisco..      . 

St.  Louis  S.  W 

San  Antonio  &  A.  P 

Seaboard  Air  Line 

Southern  

Southern  Pac.   (Pac.  System) 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 


Union    Pacific    

Virginian     

Wabash     

Western    Maryland    . 

Western   Pacific    

Wheeling  &  L.   Erie. 


lin.  M.   W.   foremen 

in   transportation   dept 

in   operating  dept 

tin,  yd.,  sta.,  M.  W.  foremen 
im,   yard,   towerman 


rd,   station,   telegraph. 


iin.  station,  M.  W.  foremen. 

m   transportation   dept 

'i^.    yard 

in   transportation   dept 

lin,  yard,  telegraph 


1913 
1898 

1914 
1896 
1912 

1913 

1908 
1913 
1911 


1915 


All  op.  depts.,  M.  W,  and  shops 
except    laborers    

-Ml   in  transportation   dept 

Ditto    

Train    ','. 

Train,    yard,   station" 


rain,  yard,  station,  trackmen, 
'rain,  yard,  telegraph.  M.  W 
foremen,  car  inspectors 


1895 
1897 


1917 
1908 
1911 
1897 


All   in   transportat: 

(See  list  B) 

Train,   yard,   telegraph 
Train,   telegraph    


dept. 


Train,   yard,   station,   telegraph. 
Tram,   telegraph    


V (See   mil 


Central) . 


4  ye 


•  iwo  years,  18  marks;   3  ve; 

'Two  years,  35:  4  years,  75;  5  years,  .,.„.. 

And  all  Southern  Pacific  lines  east  of  El  Pa«o       Report  < 

Joyces   do   not    take   ihe    record   seriously;    still,    the   svstem  " 


(See   list    B) 
6 

(See   list    B) 


1910  

igod  io-^M 

isii  io— 60 

1915  10—90 


nos.     nios. 


Indefinite       10 


4. 

25 

provisio 


.  .     No  fixed  number     5 


Well  satisfied. 
System   is  new;   rub 
Actual   suspensions 


Actual   suspensions  in   aggravated   cases. 

Very  satisfactory. 

Both  "book"  and  actual  suspensions  in  vogue. 


Brown  system  for  minor  offenses  only  (see 
list  B). 

For  every  repetition  of  an  offense  by  an  em- 
ployee the  number  of  demerits  is  doubled. 


Supt.    writes    personal    commendatory    lettei 
when  a  man  has  completed  a  satisfactory  yr 
Ninety  marks  means  suspension. 


. .  Oiie  mark  assessed  for  each  offense.  System 
in  effect  many  years;   satisfactory. 

N     \ 

—  Actual  suspension  in  extreme  cases.  (Com- 
mendatory letters  written  for  good  records. 

Actual  suspensions  may  be  imposed. 


Actual  suspensions  may  be  imposed. 

Employees  "never  serve  time." 
Records  written  up  every  month. 


Actual  .suspensions  in  extren.e  cases. 
Employs  both  actual  and  "book"  suspensions. 

Supts.  make  semi-annual  summaries  of  action 

taken. 
Actual  suspensions  in  aggravated  cases. 
Credit  mark  is  given  for  6  mos.  clear  record 

Actual    suspensions    for    men    who    do    not 

appreciate  the  Brown  system. 


Dismissal  for  90  demerits  may  be  appealed  to 
general  manager,  who  may  grant  6  months* 
further   probationary   period. 

Four  months  cancels   10  demerits. 


60  demi 


years   cancels   30   demerits;    three  years 
J ..      Bulletins  issued  weekly. 


Five  years  cancels  all. 

Actual  suspension  may  be  imposed. 


Three    years    cancels    59.       Bulletins 
yearly,  showing  all  perfect  records. 


For  one  year  of  satisfactory  service  30  merits 
are  entered,  but  there  is  no  regular  bal- 
ancing of  merits  and  demerits. 

Actual  suspension  may  be  imposed. 
Bulletins  issued  monthly. 


Actual  suspensions  may  be  imposed. 
"■■"—--  every  month. 


Bulletii 

Actual  suspensions  may  be 


Extremely  satisfactory. 

Three  years  cancels  all   demerits;   actual  sus- 
pensions  sometimes  imposed. 


60     Bulletins  twice  a  month. 


Actual  suspensions  sometimes  imposed. 
Experiincntal;    applied    only    in    cases    wher» 
"  '  ould  be  for  less  than  30  days. 


n_reat  imp 

Five  years  cancels  all  demerits, 
pension   sometimes  imposed. 


^  In    one    year, 
len'^'car^'fmpm'o"''  *'^"^''"^"'   "sine  inspectors,    forem. 
•  Sixty,   within  one  year,   usually  means  30  ( 


en,  engine  watch- 
tual  suspension. 
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4th.  A  clear  record  for  four  consecutive  years 
will  cancel  75  demerits. 

Sth.  A  clear  record  for  five  consecutive  years 
will  equal  a  clear  record. 

12.  Dishonesty,  desertion,  immorality,  gross  care- 
lessness, intoxication,  insubordination,  incivility,  will- 
ful negligence,  incompetency,  or  disobedience  to  the 
company's  rules,  will  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for 
dismissal. 

13.  Discipline  will  start  on  an  even  basis,  that  is, 
without  merits  or  demerits,  except  that  previous  record 
will  be  kept  on  file  and  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
case  of  leniency. 

14.  That  the  greatest  amount  of  good  may  be  real- 
ized, both  to  the  company  and  employees,  uniformity  of 
merits  and  demerits,  after  consiciering  all  the  condi- 
tions, will  be  maintained. 

The  Burlington  Tl.^n 
Two  of  the  most  carefully  planned  schemes  of  discipline 
are  those  of  the  Cliicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Oliio,  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
June  12  and  January  16,  1914.  These  two  descriptive  arti- 
cles embody  important  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the 
system  when  it  is  applied  with  intelligence  and  energy. 
These  and  seven  other  roads  are  listed  in  the  following 
Table  B. 

TAl'.I.lC     E.— RO.\nS     USING  MODIFIED      FORMS      OF      BROWN-.S 

DISCIPLINE. 

Baltimore   &   Ohio  Detroit  &   Mackinac 

Boston  &  Albany  Michigan    Central 

Buffalo   Rochester  &   Pittsburgh  New   York   Central 

Chicago    Burlington   &    Quincy  Virginian 
Cincinnati,   Hamilton   &    Dayton 

On  the  Burlington  the  chief  officers  have  not  only  main- 
tained personal  oversight  of  the  discipline  but  have  taken 
care  to  inform  themselves  of  the  feeling  of  the  employees. 
The  switchmen,  at  first  left  out,  made  application  to  be 
taken  in;  wliich  refutes  the  idea  that  employees  always  pre- 
fer the  old  or  suspension  system. 

Our  account  tells  of  the  Burlington  employees'  views,  and 
also  contains  carefully  prepared  statistical  information,  cov- 
ering five  years,  showing  the  good  results  of  abolishing  sus- 
pensions. The  operations  on  all  divisions  are  recorded  at  a 
central  office  in  Chicago  and  carefully  co-ordinated.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  plan  was  copied  largely  from  that  of  the 
Burlington,  and  our  description  of  it  gives  some  particulars 
not  fully  elaborated  in  the  Burlington  account.  On  both 
of  these  roads  "marks"  to  indicate  tlie  degree  of  importance 
attached  to  an  offense  are  unknown,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  statistical  record  by  which  to  make  mathe- 
matical measurements  of  the  good  or  bad  behavior  of  in- 
dividual employees. 

The  New  York  Central  imposes  suspensions  but  defers 
their  enforcement;  and  if  the  employee  gives  satisfactory 
service  thereafter  for  one  year  the  punishment  is  not  imposed. 
This  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  men  actually  laid 
off.  The  Boston  &  Albany  has  substantially  the  same  jilan, 
l)ut  in  the  more  serious  cases  does  not  defer  tlic  penalty. 
The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  and  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral have  about  the  same.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Davton  has  the  same  as  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  and  the 
Detroit  &:  Mackinac  a  similar  plan  luit  with  provision  for 
actual  suspension  in  serious  cases.  On  the  Virginian  the 
practice  is  about  the  same,  but  the  regulations  are  being 
changed  in  some  details. 

The  T..  &  N.  .^nd  the  Union  P.^cific 

The  Louisville  &:  Nashville  issues  every  twelve  months  a 
complimentary  bulletin  giving  special  credit  to  employees 
who  have  a  perfect  record  for  one  year.  Mention  is  made 
at  the  same  time  of  any  unusual  acts  of  heroism  and  loyalty. 


This  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  large  roads  to 
abolish  suspensions,  having  adopted  the  Brown  system  in 
1895.  The  officers  employ  this  system  because  it  "tends  to 
greater  efficiency  and  assures  employees  that  with  proper 
endeavor  they  will  have  regular  and  continuous  work,  even 
if  they  should  make  a  blunder.  The  employees  take  a  good 
deal  of  pride  in  maintaining  clear  records  and  having  their 
names  appear  in  the  complimentary  bulletin." 

The  Union  Pacific,  which  has  had  the  Brown  system  in 
use  seventeen  years,  discontinued,  several  years  ago,  the 
entering  of  specially  meritorious  acts  on  records  of  employees. 
Under  the  present  arrangement,  "where  an  employee  does 
something  out  of  the  ordinarj'  and  out  of  his  own  line  of 
duty,  a  letter  is  usually  written  to  him,  complimenting  and 
thanking  him  for  his  action."  This  is  believed  to  be  more 
effective  and  satisfactor}'  than  the  common  plan  of  entering 
a  certain  number  of  merits  on  the  book  records. 

On  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  an  employee  whose  pay  is 
gamisheed  has  five  demerits  entered  on  his  record;  for  a 
second  gami-shee,  fifteen  demerits  and  for  a  third,  forty-five 
demerits.     The  fourth  garnishee  brings  dismissal. 

TABLE     C— railroads     NOT  USING    BROWN'S    DISCIPLINE. 
Alabama    Great    Southern  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient 

Bangor   &   Aroostook  Kansas    City    Southern 

Central   Vermont  Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Chicago   Great   Western  Long   Island 

Chicago.    Ind.  &   Louisville  New  York,   Chicago  &   St.   Louis 

Cleveland,    C.    C.    &    St.    Louis  New    York.    Ontario   &    Western  r 

Colorado    Midland  o  Pennsylvania,  West  of  Pittsburgh 

Delaware    &    Hudson  b  Philadelphia    &    Reading  d 

Delaware,    Lackawanna  &  Western         Pittsburgh  &   Lake  Erie 
Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern 

Duluth,    S.    S.   &   Atlantic  Spokane.    Portland    &    Seattle  c 

Grand   Rapids   &    Indiana  Texas   &    Pacific 

Grand   Trunk  Toronto,    Hamilton    &    Buflfalo 

International   &    Gt.    Northern 

a.  Used  Brown  system;  abolished  long  since;  "actual  suspensions  much 
better." 

b.  Employs    "suspended    sentences." 

c.  In  some  cases  suspensions  arc  held   in   abcyai.ce    for   one   year. 

d.  In    some    cases    suspensions    arc  "recorded"    and   not    served. 

e.  "Record    suspensions"    are    sometimes    imposed    for    minor    offenses. 

An  Educ.-vtional  Bulletin 

In  administering  the  discipline  of  several  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  railroad  employees,  scattered  throughout  scores 
of  towns  and  cities,  adherence  to  uniform  practice  can  be 
only  partly  successful.  Even  where  all  of  the  men  to  be 
dealt  with  are  in  a  single  city  and  are  engaged  in  the  same 
kind  of  work,  the  attainment  of  ideal  conditions  is  difficult, 
because  of  the  individuality  of  the  men.  Human  beings  who 
do  such  varied  work,  mental  and  physical,  as  the  railroiid 
service  requires,  cannot  i)e  treated  as  mechanical  structures, 
all  made  on  one  pattern.  The  information  concerning  dis- 
cipline which  is  shown  in  the  large  table  is  therefore  not  to 
be  taken  as  illustrating  the  methods  of  the  railroads  named; 
it  is  only  a  sketch  of  the  framework  by  which  those 
methods  are  made  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable.  Rigid 
uniformity,  no  doubt,  would  hinder  rather  than  promote 
progress. 

"Brown's  discipline"  is  a  phrase  having  a  single  well- 
known  meaning  everywhere;  yet  the  carn-ing  out  of  tlie  prin- 
ciple involved  affords  amjile  scojx>  for  individuality.  Our 
table  is  a  mere  index.  With  or  without  the  data  there  given, 
the  making  of  precise  comparisons  between  one  road  and 
another  is  likely  to  be  of  rather  limited  value.  But  con- 
cise information  about  actual  exix^riences  in  this  field  is 
alwavs  instructive,  and  the  reader  will  examine  with  inter- 
est the  educational  bulletin  of  one  district  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  w-hich  is  given  below.  This  bulletin  is  for  the  month 
of  lanuary,  1917.  On  this  road  a  considerable  degree  of 
uniformity  is  attained  by  the  use  of  a  schedule,  by  all  the 
division  superintendents,  prescribing  a  maximum  number  of 
demerits  for  each  of  a  large  number  of  offenses. 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

. District. 

Educational    Bulletin    No.    79,    February    1,    1917. 
Title  of  Employee;  Number  of  Demerits;  Offense. 

Asst.  Agent.  2 Did  not  have  bulletin  board  dated. 

Sec.  Foremen  (3) — 2.      Did   not  have   switch   lamps  burning. 

Agents    (2) — 2 Delayed   wired   report  of  earnings. 

■Operator,  2 Failed   to  issue   telegraph    pass   when   instructed. 

Biller,   2 Billed  a  car   to   wrong  destination. 

Train  Clerk.  2 I^ailcd  to  submit  form  C  S  2  for  a  red  card  load. 

Asst.  Agent,  2 Failed    to   brace   a    can    of   oil    in   car,    it   upset   and 

contents   were  lost. 

Stower,  2 Slowed  a  shipment  in  wrong  car. 

Checker,  2 I'ailed  to  show  car  on  passing  report. 

Train  Baggageman,  2.      Piled   milk   cans   one   on   top   of   the   other,    so    that 

one    fell    and    claim    was    presented    for    loss    of 

contents. 

Conductor,  2 Failed  to  lift  an  empty  car  when  instructed. 

Agent,  2 Held    time    cheque    beyond    time    limit    and    delayed 

correspondence    in    connection    therewith. 

Agent,  2 Failed  to  submit  monthly  time  report,   form  84. 

Train  Clerk.  2 Called    engine    for    way-freight    at    5:45    when    train 

crew  had  booked  rest  until  7;00k. 

Baggageman,  2 Caused  delay   to  baggage. 

Engineer,  2 Started    train    before    allowing    time    for    brakes    to 

release,   which  broke  knuckle. 
.Agent.  2 Forwarded    empty    foreign    car     without    obtaining 

."Xgent,  3 Delayed  correspondence  by  giving  incorrect  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  leases  in  effect  at  this 
station. 

Riller,    3 Billed  a  car  under  wrong  number. 

Car  Repairer,  3 Failed  to   advise   Engineer  or  Conductor   that   steam 

pressure  on  their  train   was  too  low. 

Agent.  3 Delayed  a   commercial   telegram. 

Agents  (39)  Operators 
(10)  Ticket  Clcks 
(4)   Asst.  Agent.  5.      Issued  unstamped  tickets. 

Trucker,  5 left  in  car  shipment  that  should  have  been  un- 
loaded. 

Trainman,  5 Did    not    properly    clean    snow    from    switch    points, 

which  derailed  car. 

Train  Baggageman,  5.  Failed  to  see  that  he  received  all  baggage  for 
which    he    signed,    resulting    in    five    pieces    being 

Trainman,  5 Gave    Conductor    proceed    signal    before    all    baggage 

was  loaded,  resulting  in  five   pieces  being  left. 

■Engineer,   5 Violated  air  brake  rule  4-A  by  not  cutting  off  engine 

when  taking  water. 

Fireman.    5 Failed  to  report  for  duty  on  time. 

Fitter's  Helper.  5 .  . . .  Failed  to  see  that  wrench  with  which  he  was  tight- 
ening smoke  box  rim  was  properly  adjusted.  It 
slipped  and  he  fell  off  engine,  sustaining  injury. 

Checker,  5 Did  not  properly  check  and  reload  shipment,  causing 

shortage   at   destination. 

Conductor,  5 Did  not  report  having  run  through  a  switch. 

Trainman.  5 Threw    switch    against    engine,    with    result    that    it 

was    run    through. 

Trainman.  5 Did  not   throw    derail   before  allowing  train  to  back 

up.    which    derailed   car. 

Trimmer,    5 C.iused   injury    to   himself   when   filling   rod   cups   on 

engine,  by  not  looking  where  he  was  going  and 
falling    into    pit. 

Boilerwasher's  Helper,     Stepped   off   back   of  engine   when   he   knew   it   was 

5    separated    from    tender,    thereby   injuring   himself. 

Yard  Foreman,  5....  Failed  to  give  Engineer  stop  signal  before  switch 
was  run  through  and  drivers  of  engine  derailed. 

Car  Carpenter.  5 Negligence   in   application   of   safety   appliances. 

Freight  Clerk.   5 Misbilled   a  car. 

Checker,  5 Wrongly  delivered  a  shipment. 

Baggage  Checker.   5..      Mismatched  checks  thereby  causing  delay  to  baggage. 

Washoutman,    5 Failed   to   see   that   nozzle    was   incorrectly   adjusted, 

which   caused   it   to   slip   and  injure   him. 

Engineer,   5 .Struck  car   with   sufficient  force  to  cause   damage. 

Agents    (5)— 5 \'iolated  rule  91   by   failing  to  block  a  train. 

Tender  Truck  Re- 
pairer,   10 Did  faulty  work  on  goose  neck  of  an  engine. 

■Operator,  10 But  in  overtime  ticket  to  which  he  was  not  entitled. 

Section  Foreman.  10.  Did  not  have  elevator  track  in  proper  condition, 
resulting  in   derailment   of  engine. 

Pumpman,  lO .Allowed  water  to  get  low  in  tank  at  terminal. 

Trainman.   10 Delayed   a   train    by    not   giving   notice    that   he    was 

sick  and  would  be  unable  to  accept  call. 

Fitter,  10 Did  poor  work  on  an  engine,  which  resulted  in  de- 
lay to  a   passenger  train. 

Trainman,  IS I'id    not    properly    protect    movement    of    engine    of 

which  he  was  in  charge  with  result  that  it  cor- 
nt-red  and  damaged  cab  of  another  engine. 

Engineer,   15 Did    not    have    engine    under    proper    control    when 

coupling  to  train  and  struck  caboose  with  sufficient 
violence  to  cause  damage. 

Section  Foreman.  IS.  Failed  to  carry  out  instructions  regarding  shimming 
rough   track   and   repairing  a   switch. 

Section   Foreman.   IS.      .MIowed  his  hand  car  to  be  struck  by  a  train. 

Signalman,    15 Delayed    train    at    a    diamond    crossing. 

Yard  Foreman.  20...  Poorly  supervised  switching  operations  with  result 
that  engine  and  three  cars  were  derailed. 

Agent,  20 Failed  to  carry  out  instructions  with  regard  to  tele- 
graph service.     (Second  offense.) 

Pumpman,  20 Failed  to  drain  boiler  which  froze  and  was  damaged. 

Yardman,  30 Failed    to    promptly    give    stop   signal    when    he    saw 

that  cars  were  coming  too  fast,  resulting  in  de- 
railment. 

Engineer,   30 Caused  damage  by  starting  engine  without  signal. 

Y'ard  Foreman.  30...  Blocked  traffic  track  during  severe  weather  without 
giving  reasonable  warning  to  approaching  train 
and  poor  judgment  used  in  choice  of  track,  with 
result  that  train  struck  yard  engine  and  did  con- 
siderable  damage. 

Section  Foreman,  30.  Failed  to  see  that  his  men  had  proper  flagging  equip- 
ment  when  changing  rail. 

Pumpman.  30 Mlnwed  pump  to  freeze. 

Engineer,  30 Failed  to  observe  signals  set  against  him  at  inter- 
locking tower,  which  resulted  in  derailment. 


Engineer,  30 

Conductor,  30 


Agents  (3). 
Operator  .  . 
Engineer    . . 


Operator 

Fireman    

Car    Repairer. 


Yardman    

Trainman   

Trainman     and     Fu 


Trainmen  (2).  Fire- 
man, Yardman  and 
Operator    

Fireman  and  Wiper.. 


and   reduced  to   freight   service   for  twelve  thousand 

miles    for   striking   rear    end   of   a   train    that    was 

standing  at  terminal, 
and    reduced    to    permanent    yardman    for    exceeding 

the   speed   limit  and  not  clearing  a  superior  train 

by  the  prescribed  time. 

Employees  Dismissed. 

.Mishandled  the  Company's  funds. 

Refused  dul.v. 

.■\lIowed  engine  to  get  short  of  water  causing  crown 
bolts  to  leak  and  engine  to  give  up  train. 

Threw  switch  in  front  of  a  moving  train  which 
resulted  in  damage  to  equipment.  He  later  ap- 
peared for  investigation  in  an  intoxicated  con- 
dition. 

Refused  to  assist  with  clerical  work  at  station. 

Failed  to  report   for  duty  after  accepting  a  call. 

Did  not  properly  attend  to  coach,  allowing  steam 
pipes   to   freeze  and   burst. 

Did  not  carry  out  instructions  and  made  false 
statements   at   investigation. 

Was  convicted  of  theft  in  Police  Court. 

Violated  Rule  G. 

Failed  to  produce  testimonials. 


De 


.1/,-r  ,"fortoii»   Service;   Five   Merits   Each. 

' Pionipt  action  taken  in  preventing  fire  from  spread- 
ing. 

Crawled  inside  ashpan  of  his  engine  and  fixed  grate, 

thereby   avoiding  engine   failure. 

Fired  engine  when  regular  man  was  injured. 

Agent   Took   prompt   action   to   protect   Company's   property 

when  elevator  burned. 

Trainman    Discovered  broken  arch  bar. 

Engineer  and  Fireman     Took  prompt  action  to  get  from  terminal  to  a  nearby 
station    to    protect    Company's   property    when   ele- 
vator burned. 
Trainman    -Assistance  rendered  during  severe  blizzard  by   pass- 
ing coal   on   passenger  engine. 


Re 


Clear 


Agents   3 

Boilerwasher   1 

Boilermaker   1 

Car  Repairers  2 

Checkers 3 

Clerks    3 

Conductors 4 

Employees 


•d  by    12   Months'   Satisfactory   Serfice. 

Car  Carpenter 1 

(^ar  Inspector   1 

Engineers 5 

Fitters 3 

Firemen    2 

Fitter's  Helper   1 

Oi>erators 2 


Sty.  Boiler  Fireman. .    1 

Sectionman    1 

Signalman    1 

Trainmen    3 

Wipers    5 

Yard  Foreman 1 

Yardman   1 


H'hose   Records   Twenty   Demerit  Marks  Have   Been   De- 
dueled    'or    Twelve   Months'   Satisfactory    Service. 

ARciit  1       Engineer    1       Operator    1 

Conductor   1       Fireman    1       Trainman 1 

Craneman    1       Hostler   1       Yardman   1 

Miscellaneous. 

(Jn  January  7  during  a  severe  blizzard.  Conductor  M.  found  a  cart  loaded 
w_ith  coal  standing  foul  of  the  crossing  on  the  opposite  track  one  mile  west 
of  P.,  stopped  his  train  and  flagged  a  passenger  train  on  the  other  track. 
thus^  preventing   possibility   of   an   accident. 

We  are  continuing  to  have  too  many  injuries  on  account  of  shopmen, 
trainmen  and  others  being  careless  of  their  personal  safety  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  their   duties,   and  taking   unnecessary  risks. 

The  prevailing  severe  weather  calls  for  the  utmost  care  in  operating  trains 
and  switching:  it  is  much  the  better  course  to  look  ahead  and  prevent  acci- 
dents rather  than  deplore  them  after  they  occur. 

Trainmen,  tr.ackmen  and  all  employees  handling  or  placing  torpedoes 
must  use  the  utmost  .care  in  placing  or  using  them.  The  utmost  care  and 
caution  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  torpedoes  being  left  on  the  ground 
unexploded. 


French  Railway  Unions, — Subject  to  final  ratification, 
plans  have  been  made  to  amalgamate  the  principal  French 
railway  tra(ie  unions.  If  these  proposals  are  carried  into 
effect  tlie  result  will  be  the  creation  of  a  great  and  verv  pow- 
erful union,  with  a  distinctly  militant  policy.  The  name  of 
the  new  society  is  to  be  the  "National  Federation  of  Railway 
Workers  of  France,  Colonies,  and  Protectorate  Countries," 
with  headquarters  at  Paris,  and  it  will  be  affiliated  with  the 
notorious  "C.  G.  T."  (General  Labor  Confederation),  which 
provoked  the  great  postal  and  railway  strikes.  The  weapon 
of  the  general  strike  would  also  seem  to  be  one  on  which 
the  new  federation  is  placing  considerable  reliance.  Its 
proposed  articles  of  association  provide  for  the  constitution 
of  a  "General  Strike  Committee"  of  24  members,  to  be  elected 
annually,  and  immediately  after  its  establishment,  this  com- 
mittee is  "to  elaborate  a  plan  to  be  ready  for  any  eventuality." 
No  strike  is,  however,  to  be  declared,  save  on  the  votes  of 
five-sixths  of  the  committee.  It  remains  to  be  added  that 
women  are  eligible  for  membership  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion, but  at  lower  subscription  rates  than  their  male  col- 
leagues.— Railway  Gazette,  Loudon. 
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rM?cir>Ai»ii  iTv  rvc  CTAMnADH  I  FNIPTH  FOR  owned  bv  the  Great  Northern.     On  account  of  the  fact  that 

DESIRABILITY  O^  STANDARD  LENGTH  hUK  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^  practically  all  other  stock  cars 

STOCK.  LAKb  .jj^j  gjjj^g  ^j^ggg  j,^jg  seldom  if  ever  reach  Kansas  City,  it 

By   C.   E.   Smith  was  not  thought  necessary  to  space  the  stock  chutes  to  ac- 
commodate them.     However,  at  points  served  by  the  Great 

The  advisability  of  adopting  a  standard  length  of  stock  jSTorthern  or  connecting  lines,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 

car  to  facilitate  liandling  at  the  yards  is   a  matter  worthy  j^^jj^j  ^.l^^^^^.^  ^^.j^lj  ^  spacing  adapted  to  the  handling  of  these 

of  some  attention,  and  the  description  of  the  recent  Santa  ^.^^g  j^g  jj^^  number  of  shorter  cars  so  far  exceeds  the  longer 

Fe  stock  car  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  June  1  suggests  ^.^^j-g  jj^^^  ^j^g  ^^.j^^^  switching  in  the  handling  of  the  shorter 

a  consideration  of  the  subject  at  this  time.  cars  at  the  longer  chutes  would  more  than  offset  the  greater 

At  isolated  points  where  stock  is  loaded  in  one  or  a  few  facility  in  the  handling  of  the  comparatively  few  longer  cars, 

cars  at  a  time  the  e.\tra  burden  of  switching  cars  of  various  -pj^g  adoption  of  a  standard  length  of'  stock  car  and  a 

lengths  to  place  the  doors  opposite  the  gates  of  stock  pens  standard  spacing  of  chutes  to  fit  the  stock  car  would  be  very 

may  not  be  great,   but  the  e.xtra  switching,  the  time   con-  desirable.     From  the  information  at  hand  it  would  seem  that 

sumed  and  the  general  confusion  resulting  from  the  hand-  ^  length  of  44  ft.  would  Ijc  the  best  to  adopt  as  a  standard 

ling  of  trains  of  stock  cars  of  miscellaneous  lengths  along-  f^j.  g^Qck  chutes  and  40  ft.  inside  length  for  stock  cars. 

side  long  loading  and  unloading  chutes  at  stock  yards  is  a  

source  of  trouble  and  expense.      Coordinate  with   the  con-  „.„,,,.„  fn/mi /^v/c-cc  Mz-i-r  n-vc-n/iD-r  v^oniLti 

sideration  of  a  standard  length  for  .stock  cars  consideration  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  NOT  EXEMPT  FROM 

must  be  given  to  a  standard  spacing  for  loading  and  un-  DRAFT 

loadinti   chutes.      If  standard   dimensions   are   adopted    for  ,                   ,  .    i                ^  r    „ 

luaumj,   Limic...      -"/"^        r      r  ,         .    i     i    *        ^ +;„„=.  Railway  employees  as  a  class  are  not  to  be  exempt  from 

future  stock  cars  and  also  for  future  stock  chutes  cond  tions  ^^^           >^^  .^^^  {^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^.     j^^,^^  ^„^  regulations 

will  gradually  reach  the  pomt  where  solid  stock  trains  can  -^  ^    j,^g  p^g^^g^^  ^^^  jl^g'l^^^,  ^„^j  ^-^.^^^  l^^^^^s 

be  handled  at  long  unloading  chutes  without  the  necessity  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  >                  ^j^.^^  ^^^  exemption  from  the  draft 

of  separating  the  trains  into  small  cuts.  ^.^^^  issued  on  Monday,  in  a  booklet  of  84  pages,  which 

In  the  design  of  new  facilities  at  the  Kansas  City  stock  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  transportation  service.  Under 
yards  the  writer  after  careful  inyest.ga  ion  adopted  a  44-ft^  ^,^^  provisions  of  the  act,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
spacmg  of  stock  chutes  to  fit  a  standard  length  of  car  of  40  ^^^^^^^  ^^  discharge  from  the  draft,  or  draft  for  partial 
ft.  (inside  dimension)  The  tendency  for  cars  to  approach  ^^^^j.^^^^.  ^^_.^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j.^^,^,^,  ^^  ^^^^^  i;^^^^^ 
that  length  seemed  also  to  warrant  such  a  choice.  The  -^  .^  industries,  including  agriculture,  found  to  be 
length  chosen  is  considerably  greater  tlian  .^c  majority  of  ^g'^g^^^  t^  the  maintenance  of  the  militar^•  establishment 
stock  cars  now  in  service,  but  harmonizes  with  the  length  of  ^^  ^,^^  /^^^^.^^  operation  of  the  militarv  forces  or  the  main- 
many  of  the  mos  recent  designs.  The  44-ft.  chute  length  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^j^.^j  .^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^,^^  emergencv,"  but  in 
was  chosen  for  the  additional  reason  that  cars  of  .shorter  ^^^  ,g  i^tions  and  instructions  to  the  local  board,  no  mention 
length  than  40  ft.  can  be  separated  ,n  cuts  of  four  or  five  .^  ^^^'^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
and  spread  to  bring  the  doors  opposite  the  gate  of  the  chutes. 

This  practice  is  impossible  when  the  car  lengths  are  greater  ""^'^hg^Vilroads  have  been  endeavoring  for  some  time  to  as- 

than  the  spacing  of  the  chutes.  ^.^^^^.^  ^^^  government  policv  with  regard  to  railway  em- 

At  tlie   Kansas   City   stock  yards   stock  loading  and   un-  .,^_^^  and  "have  been  advised  that  the  question  as  to  who 

oading  fijrilites  will  consist  of  five  tracks  of  about  60  car  '^^^^^  ^^  exempted,  excluded  or  discharged  from  the  draft 

lengths,     rhe  width  of  each  chute  is  22  ft.,    hat  •«,  one  half  j^  ^           .^^  4  t,^^  determination  of  the  federal  exemption 

the  length  of  a  car    coupled    making  a  total  of  120  chutes  ^^^^J  ^^^^  ^^,.^^       .^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^g      ^visions  of  the  selective 

on  each  side.     The  double  chute  arrangement  was  chosen  in  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.;,j  ,^g       -^^^  -^  t,^gi^  determination  bv  the 

order  that  both   floors  of  a  double  deck  car  might  be  un-  ^^^^^  ^^^  regulations  issued  by  the  President.     There  are 

loaded  into  two  adjommg  chutes  at  one  time,  and  also  m  ^.^g^icallv  no  exemptions  bv  classes  provided  in  the  regula- 

order  that  a  second  train  of  sing  e  deck  cars  might  be  un-  [.         ^^^       ^^  provided  by  the  law  for  such  classes  as  gov- 

loadcd  in  alternate  pens  before  the  lirst  pens,  filled     by  a  ^^^^^^^^^^^  officers,  ministers  of  religion,  students  of  divinitv, 

preceding  train   had  been  emptied.          ...        ^  persons  in  militarv  and  naval  service,  subjects  of  Germany 

In  the  table  below  arc  given  summaries  showing  tjie  num-  ^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^-^^^^  ^y^^^^  ^^,,,„  j^^^.g  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  their  first 

bcr  of  each  length  of  stock  car  betNveen  ,.2   ft.   and  41   ft.,  ^^ese  may  be  exempted  bv  the  local  boards,  who 

together  with  the  total  numl^er  of  stock  cars  of  greater  or  less  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  discharge  county   and  municipal  officers,   custom 

iengtri.  house  clerks,  persons  employed  by  die  United  States  in  the 

Summary  of  stock  cars  b.v  length  and  number:            ^  transmission  of  the  mails,  artificers  and  workmen  employed 

Length                                                   ^"'"1'!^  in  the  armories,  arsenals  and  na\^- vards  of  the  United  States, 

Under    32    ft 1.365  ,,.           ,                  '.  '           .,          t    •      t      c      ± 

.12  ft.  3,1  ft 6,164  persons    employed    in    the    service    ot    the    L  nited    States 

34  ft.-35  'it.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.^ '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. I '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.    41888  designated  by  the  President  to  be  exempted,  pilots,  mariners 

35  ft. -36  ft 5?-??5  actually  employed  in  the  .«ea  service  of  anv  citizen  or  mer- 

37  ft.-38  ft 12,130  chant  within  the  I  nited  States,  and  those  in  a  status  with 

39  ft!-40  h.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    Msf  respect  to  persons  dependent  upon  them  for  support  which 

40  ft. -41  ft 2,775  renders  such  exclusion  or  discharge  desirable. 

^ "        ' J .  The  government  takes  the  position  that  the  percentage  of 

T""''''  138,472  j^gjj  selected  from  any  one  industr}-  will  be  so  small  as  not 

In  each  case  where  the  car  length  is  given  the  dimension  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  any  industry  and  as  it  is 

is  that  inside  the  body.     The  dimension  between  the  pulling  not  the  intention  to  cripple  any  industry,  the  exemption  boards 

faces  of  the  coupler  knuckles  will  be  about  4   ft.   greater,  will  have  authority  to  make  exemptions  in  individual  cases 

The  slight  variation   in  this  dimension   would  be   compen-  in  industries  found  to  be  "necessary." 

sating  and  should  have  but  little  effect  on  the  sjiacing  of  the  Exclusive  original  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  dis- 

car.     It  will  be  .seen  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  cars  trict  boards  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  or  claims 

more  than  40  ft.  long,  but  the  only  ones  which  would  cause  for  exempting  or  excluding  or  discharging  persons,  arising 

serious  trouble  in  handling  at  44  ft.  chutes  built  for  a  40-  under   the   provision   of   the   act    authorizing   coemption    of 

ft.  car  are  650  stock  cars  with  an   inside  length  of  44   ft.  persons   engaged   in   industries   found   to  be  necessapi-.      A 
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claim  for  discharge  under  this  provision  of  the  act  may  be 
filed  with  the  district  board  by,  or  in  respect  of,  any  person 
whose  name  has  been  certified  to  the  district  board  by  a 
local  board  as  one  called  for  service  and  not  exempted  or 
discharged.  Claims  for  discharge  must  be  filed  with  the 
district  board  on  a  form  provided  for  that  purpose  on  or  be- 
fore the  fifth  day  after  the  mailing  by  a  local  board  of  notice 
to  such  person  that  his  name  has  been  certified  to  the  district 
board  as  called  for  service  and  not  exempted  or  discharged. 
The  regulations  provide  that  to  warrant  exemption  not  only 
must  the  particular  industry  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  military  establishment  or  to  the  effective  operation  of 
the  military  forces  or  to  the  maintenance  of  national  interest, 
but  that  the  employee's  continuance  therein  is  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  thereof,  and  that  he  could  not  be  replaced 
by  another  person  without  direct  substantial  material  loss 
and  detriment  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the 
enterprise,  and  that  the  particular  enterprise  is  necessary. 
The  President  may,  however,  in  his  discretion,  from  time 
to  time  ascertain  and  detennine  which  industries  or  classes 
of  industries  are  necessary  and  certify  his  findings  to  the 
district  boards. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  each  district  board  to  ascertain  by 
its  own  methods  existing  conditions  in  industries  as  they 
may  be  affected  by  the  draft  and  to  ascertain  as  near  as  may 
be  the  labor  supply  available  for  necessary  industries  and 
to  take  into  consideration  all  such  effects  in  determining 
claims,  and  the  effect  of  the  efforts  of  government  agents  to 
mobilize  and  make  such  labor  more  efficient. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  district  board  the  direct  sub- 
stantial material  loss  to  any  industrial  or  agricultural  en- 
terprise outweighs  the  loss  that  would  result  from  the  failure 
to  obtain  the  military  service  of  any  such  person,  a  certificate 
of  discharge  may  be  issued. 


B.  &  O.  OFFICERS'  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  general  staff  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
was  held  at  Deer  Park,  Md.,  June  29  and  30.  About  SOO 
were  present.  Vice-president  A.  W.  Thompson  presided  on 
the  first  day  and  George  H.  Campbell,  assistant  to  the 
president,  acted  in  that  capacity  on  the  second  day,  taking 
the  place  of  Vice-President  George  M.  Shriver,  who  was  un- 
able to  be  present. 

President  Daniel  Willard  delivered  a  eulogy  on  the  late 
Chairman  Oscar  G.  Murray,  telling  of  his  service  to  the 
company  and  his  charity.  Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  executor  of 
the  will  of  Mr.  Murray,  said  that  the  sum  applicable  to  the 
Oscar  G.  Murray  Railroad  Employees'  Benefit  will  exceed 
$800,000. 

Mr.  Willard  also  delivered  a  stirring  address  on  the  war 
situation.     He  said,  in  part: 

The  success  of  America  and  our  Allies  in  the  war  for 
liberty  and  democracy  depends  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of 
this  country's  transportation  system.  Every  American  stands 
on  the  same  footing  of  patriotic  citizenship,  with  every  man 
occupying  one  of  two  positions  in  respect  to  the  war.  He 
is  either  for  his  country  or  he  is  against  it.  The  individual 
effort  of  every  citizen  must  be  brought  into  play  if  the  aims 
for  which  America  cast  its  die  in  the  world  war  are  to  be 
realized.  Every  phase  of  the  railroad  service  must  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  winning  of  the 
war.  With  the  potential  fighting  strength  of  our  Allies,  and 
the  moral  support  of  America  and  its  vast  resources  and 
military  forces,  it  is  inconceivable  that  our  efforts  will  fail 
to  be  crowned  with  victory.  The  government  rightly  ex- 
pects every  man,  woman  and  child  to  render  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  their  citizenship  and  everything  should  be  subordi- 
nated to  patriotic  action. 

The  War  Board,  with  full  authority  to  handle  troops  and 
articles  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  war  supplies  in  the 


l)e.-t  intere.st  of  the  government,  and  sitting  before  a  map  out- 
lining 262,000  miles  of  railway  lines  whose  corporate  iden- 
tity has  been  removed,  is  directing  the  movement  of  food- 
stufts  required  by  the  American  people  and  our  ally  fight- 
ing forces  abroad;  and  if  a  shortage  of  fuel  threatens  any 
section  of  the  country  the  combined  facilities  of  the  railroads 
will  be  directed  toward.-^  relief.  The  ser\'ice  necessan,-  to  the 
winning  of  the  war  will  require  75  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
of  the  carriers,  leaving  but  25  per  cent  capacity  to  perform 
a  Ijusiness  service  which  nonnally  requires  twice  that  effort. 

The  French  railroads  are  now  badly  in  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Russia  is  badly  in  need  of  more  and  improved  rail- 
road ser\'ice,  locomotives  and  cars.  While  locomotives  are 
being  built  here  for  Russia,  France  and  England,  the 
American  railroads  have  agreed  to  withhold  orders  so  far  as 
possible.  Russia's  fuel  supply  which  formerly  came  largely 
from  England  through  Archangel  fo  Petrograd — the  indus- 
trial center  of  the  empire,  is  now  being  shipped  there  from 
the  Caucasian  mountains,  a  distance  of  1,500  miles,  \ladi- 
vostok  is  now  the  front  door  to  Russia,  it  being  the  terminus 
of  the  trans-Siberian  railroad. 

The  acreage  under  cultivation  in  America  this  year  is  30 
per  cent  greater  than  last  year.  The  railroads  have  co-oper- 
ated in  handling  seeds  and  farming  machinery  and  every  ef- 
fort will  1)6  made  to  move  the  crops  promptly.  The  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  is  handling  20  per  cent  more  business  with  a  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  train  miles.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  increasing  the  average  trainload  to  800  tons.  I  believe 
the  people  are  going  to  appreciate  the  situation  confronting 
the  carriers  when  they  see  how  they  have  come  to  the  front 
and  what  they  have  done  to  meet  the  national  emergency  and 
there  will  be  a  disposition  every-where  to  give  the  railroads 
what  they  fairly  deserve. 

T.  M.  Davis,  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  presided  at  the  afternoon  session.  Plans  for 
offsetting  the  increased  expense  incident  to  the  Adamson  law, 
relief  of  freight  congestion,  car  supply  and  the  welfare  of  em- 
ployees were  discussed. 

On  the  closing  day  President  Willard  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress appealing  to  industrial  America  to  preserve  the  stand- 
ards of  womanhood  during  the  emergency  which  has  made 
it  necessary  to  place  female  operatives  in  positions  formerly 
occupied  Ijy  men. 

If  it  should  come  about  that  our  American  womanhood 
suffered  indignities  as  a  reward  of  the  patriotic  effort  they 
are  making  to  support  the  nation  in  the  purposes  of  this  war, 
we  in  America  would  be  in  a  sorry  plight  for  we  would  thus 
be  confronted  with  a  situation  the  seriousness  of  which  would 
be  second  only  to  the  losing  of  the  war.  ♦  *  *  i  have 
seen  women  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  doing  the 
roughest  of  work  in  the  mines,  in  the  fields  and  in  indus- 
trial pursuits;  but  Americans  have  prided  themselves  that 
women  occupied  a  nobler  place  in  the  code  under  which  we 
li^•e.  American  women  are  to  be  commended  for  stepping 
into  the  industrial  gap  created  by  the  retirement  of  men  an- 
swering the  call  of  the  country  to  arms.  These  women  must 
be  encouraged  and  the  conditions  of  their  employment  must 
be  made  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  more  than  1,000  women  in 
its  employ  filling  places  vacated  by  men.  "Their  entry  into 
the  ranks  of  transportation  employees  must  be  taken  serious- 
ly," said  Mr.  ^\■illard,  "and  while  it  is  somewhat  early  to 
predict  all  that  women  will  accomplish  we  do  know  that  they 
are  rendering  a  good  account  to  their  employers.  We  shall 
see  to  it  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  that  they  are  taken  care  of, 
that  they  have  opportunities  to  live  up  to  their  traditions  and 
that  their  comforts  are  provided  for  without  the  slightest  em- 
barrassment." The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Glee  Club  of  40  voices, 
under  the  direction  of  Hobart  Smock,  gave  a  concert  at  the 
closing  session  on  Saturdav  evening. 


An  Attractive  Reinforced  Concrete  Highway  Viaduct 

Lackawanna  Bridge  at  Clark's  Summit  Involves  a  Number 
of    Interesting    Features    of    Design    and     Construction 


THE  Deliiwarf,  Lackuwunna  &  Western  recently  com- 
pleted a  reinforced  concrete  bridge  over  its  tracks  at 
Clark's  Summit,  Pa.,  which  has  a  total  length  of  390 
ft.  and  a  width  over  all  of  31  ft.  9  in.  It  consists  of  six  SO-ft. 
and  two  45-ft.  concrete  deck  girder  spans.  Space  is  provided 
for  a  clear  roadwav  of  24  ft.,  a  5-ft.  sidewalk  on  the  west 


Placing   the   KciiUurcemcii 


and   Floor   Slab 


side  and  the  concrete  railings.  The  bridge  sjians  the  three 
main  tracks  of  the  new  line  recently  completed  by  the  Lacka- 
wanna as  well  as  the  westbound  slow  freight  track  and  one 
track  of  the  old  line  which  was  left  in  place  as  an  entrance 
track  to  the  Clark's  Summit  freiglit  house. 

The  bridge  floor,  which  is  the  'i'-beam  type  was  designed 


Crete  columns  which  in  turn  rest  on  concrete  pedestals.  The 
T-beams  are  stiffened  over  the  bents  and  at  the  center  of 
die  spans,  by  transverse  struts  cast  monolithic  with  them. 
At  every  third  span  a  double  column  bent  was  used  to  pro- 
vide for  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  floor,  depending 
upon  the  flexibility  of  the  columns  to  take  up  the  movement. 
This  is  a  feature  of  the  design  and  is  more  satisfactory  in 
long  spans  than  sliding  joints,  while  it  eliminates  tlie  neces- 
sity for  transverse  beams  connecting  tlie  columns.  Between 
these  expansion  joints  the  girders  are  continuous  over  the 
supports  and  are  designed  as  continuous  l^eams. 

In  the  T-ljeam  floor,  each  beam  is  supjwrted  directly  on  a 
column  so  proportioned  as  to  be  just  within  the  limits  of  the 
ratio  of  slenderness  requiring  the  diameter  of  the  columns 
to  equal  1/15  of  their  height.  The  beams  have  a  curved 
soffit,  giving  a  pleasing  architectural  effect  and  counteracting 
the  sagging  at  the  center  appearance  common  in  beams  of 
long  spans  when  built  level  or  on  a  straight  line.  The  in- 
creased depth  of  the  beams  at  the  columns  provides  for  the 
diagonal  tension  and  the  negative  moment  at  the  support 
where  the  T-beam  effect  is  lost. 

Construction 

Ry  referring  to  the  photograph  showing  the  completed 
bridge  it  can  be  seen  that  the  tracks  were  placed  in  a  cut  at 
this  location.  In  preparing  the  site  for  the  structure,  the 
knoll  between  the  main  line  tracks  and  the  westbound  slow- 
track  was  taken  out  b\-  a  steam  shovel.  The  two  bents  on 
the  left  or  north  are  founded  on  rock  that  was  found  close 
to  the  surface  and  the  others  rest  on  an  earth  foundation. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  footings  were  designed  for  three  tons 
per  square  foot. 

The  footings  were  not  placed  at  the  same  level  and  in 
order  to  make  the  column  lengths  the  same  for  the  50-ft. 
spans,  thus  permitting  tlie  reusing  of  forms,  pedestals  which 
carry  the  columns  were  built  up  to  the  proper  height.  The 
pedestals   on   each   side  of   the   main    track,    which    act    as   a 


The   Completed   Viaduct 


for  a  live  load  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  or  a  10-ton  roller  plus 
25  per  cent  impact  for  both.  The  girders  are  1  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  spaced  4  ft.  0  in.  face  to  face  with  variable  depths 
and  are  covered  \<y  a  floor  slali  8  in.  thick  spanning  trans- 
versely. 

Tlie  substructure  consists  of  bents  built  of  reinforced  con- 


protection  in  the  case  of  derailment,  were  placed  about  o;^ 
ft.  above  tlie  top  of  the  rail  and  control  the  height  of  the 
others. 

In  placing  tlie  falsework  during  tlie  construction  it  was 
essential  to  span  the  main  tracks  without  placing  a  support 
lietween    tracks.     For    this    reason    old    steel    trusses    were 
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Ijrought  in  and  used  to  sujjport  the  centering.  The  forms 
for  the  columns  were  braced  to  the  bents  which  carried  the 
trusses.  In  the  double  column  bents  the  space  between  columns 
is  only  1^  in.  The  columns  were  poured  simultaneously  and 
the  form  between  the  two  consisted  of  two  beveled  boards 
which  were  wedged  in  place.  To  facilitate  the  removal  of 
the  forms  the  wedge  was  started  just  after  the  completion 
of  the  pouring.  With  the  wedge  started  no  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  removing  the  forms. 

In  placing  the  concrete  tloor,  the  run  was  continued  with- 
out interruption  for  three  spans  or  between  expansion  joints 
for  one-half  the  width  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge  is  on  a 
3  per  cent  grade  and  the  floor  is  drained  through  2yi-in. 


-M'-a' 


Cross  Section  of  the  Floor 

wrought  iron  pipes  spaced  10  ft.  apart.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  3  in.  of  asphalt  which  provides  the  necessary  water- 
proofing. 

The  concrete  plant  was  located  at  the  track  level  and  a 
tower  was  provided  for  elevating  the  concrete  to  the  forms. 
The  45-ft.  spans  were  built  first  and  after  their  comple- 
tion were  utilized  as  a  site  for  precasting  the  concrete  fence 
panels.  The  concrete  railing  was  erected  by  placing  the 
panels  and  pouring  the  posts  in  place  around  the  panels 
which  project  3  in.  into  the  posts.  The  bridge  was  built  by 
the  company's  forces  under  the  direction  of  G.  J.  Ray,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Lackawanna,  and  L.  L.  Tallyn,  division 
engineer.     A.  B.  Cohen  was  in  charge  of  the  design. 


THE    TRAIN    DESPATCHER'S    PART    IN 
THE  WAR 

By  C.  J.  McDonald* 

By  the  organization  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National 
Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association  (its  "War 
Board")  we  have  in  reality  a  continental  railway  system. 
One  railroad,  under  one  management,  one  set  of  tracks,  one 
lot  of  power  and  equipment,  and  greater  than  all,  just  one 
purpose.  .  .  .  The  Commission  on  Car  Service,  act- 
ing under  the  War  Board,  is  in  continuous  session  at  the 
Washington  headquarters.  It  is  directing  the  movement  of 
equipment;  regulating  embargoes  and  release  of  cars,  and  at 
all  times  is  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  whole  situation, 
changing  as  it  does  from  day  to  day.      .  .      The  Gov- 

ernment will  not,  like  that  of  England  or  Germany,  have  a 
separate  branch  of  its  organization  conduct  the  system  of 
transportation,  hut  rather  the  United  States  Government  has, 
ready  for  use,  a  system  of  railroads  that  has  become  so 
proficient  that  it  is  furnishing  the  highest  class  of  freight 
and  passenger  service  in  the  world. 

Will  our  great  American  Continental  Railroad  uphold  the 
honor  of   the  greatest   railroad   system   in   the   world?      It 

*  From  an  address  delivered  before  the  Train  Despatchers'  Association, 
at  Fresno.  Cal.,  Tune  20.  Mr.  McDonald  is  assistant  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Pacific  System,  and  also  assistant 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Western  Department  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board. 


must  and  it  will.  I'he  railroads  are  keenly  appreciative  of 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  country  at  large  the 
value  in  time  of  war  of  railroads  with  ela.stic  management. 
The  railroads  of  this  country  are  on  trial.  It  is  up  to  you, 
and  it  is  up  to  me,  and  it  is  up  to  every  single  individual 
employee  to  see  that  this  continental  system  does  not  fail. 
It  can  not  fail;  the  very  life  of  our  nation  depends  upon 
the  success  of  the  government.  The  time-worn  phrase  "An 
army  travels  on  its  stomach"  has  been  brought  up-to-date  by 
General  Joffre's  remark,  ''An  army  can  progress  only  as  its 
railroad  facilities  permit." 

What  can  the  train  despatcher  do?  You  can  do  a  great 
deal.  Your  part  in  the  war  is  right  on  your  job  of  handling 
trains.  The  train  despatcher  is  the  superintendent's  lieu- 
tenant. You  will  by  far  serve  your  countn,-  better  and  more 
effectively  on  your  job  than  you  would  by  actual  physical 
fighting  in  the  trenches.  You  are  going  to  handle  the  greatest 
volume  of  tonnage  in  history;  every  car  is  going  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  gentle- 
men; we  must  change  our  standards,  change  the  breadth  and 
width  of  a  day's  work  for  a  freight  car.  Instead  of  handling 
only  16  tons,  one  car  must  carry  twice  the  volume.  You 
must  speed  up  that  car  so  that  it  will  move  faster.  It 
moves  fast  enough  when  it  is  moving,  but  you  must  cut  out 
lost  motion.  .  .  .  Get  trains  moving  out  of  the  ter- 
minal right  on  the  call,  keep  them  going:  figure  your  meets 
just  a  little  closer;  see  that  passing  tracks  and  sidings  are 
kept  clear,  and  don't  let  your  trains  get  caught  outside  of 
terminal  by  the  legal  limits.  Do  your  part,  and  do  it  just 
a  little  better  than  you  have  ever  done  it  before. 

The  keynote  of  success  is  train  loading.  You  have  done 
well  in  train  loading,  ver\'  well,  but  with  the  future  in  pros- 
pect, you  are  going  to  have  to  materially  increase  that  train 
load;  it  simply  must  be  done.  None  of  us  have  locomotives 
to  sjiare  and  there  is  just  one  thing  to  do — increase  the  day's 
work  for  the  power  we  have.  I  have  asked  you  to  see  that 
every  engine  on  your  division  makes  more  than  75  miles  a 
day.  The  nearer  you  come  to  actually  doubling  that  daily 
mileage  the  better,  but  your  efforts  are  not  going  to  be  very 
successful  unless  you  accumulate  that  mileage  with  tonnage. 
Increase  the  train  load  just  as  much  as  it  can  be  done. 

Your  roundhouses  and  your  shops  are  going  to  become 
more  efficient;  they  are  going  to  give  you  engines  that  are 
steaming  better,  engines  that  are  not  leaking,  engines  that 
can  do  a  full  day's  work  any  time  they  show  up  for  call. 
The  shop  forces  are  just  as  an.xious  to  contribute  their  efforts 
as  you  are.  But  the  work  that  an  engine  does  is  entirely 
up  to  you,  Mr.  Despatcher.  You  are  the  one  who  can  handle 
company  material  on  trains  that  could  not  otherwise  handle 
full  tonnage;  you  are  the  one  who  will  handle  the  company 
coal  or  company  oil  so  as  to  fill  up  storage  points  at  odd 
times  without  interference  with  regular  traffic. 

The  ^^'ar  Board  may  even  ask  for  a  number  of  your  en- 
gines to  be  turned  over  to  another  railroad.  Some  of  these 
orders  you  may  not  understand,  but  if  }0U  will  comply  fully 
and  promptl}-  with  all  of  them,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
you  are  helping  the  vi-hole  situation.  Suppose  you  get  an 
order  to  deliver  ten  engines  to  your  neighbor,  or  fifty  coaches, 
or  something  like  that.  You  know  that  he  already  has 
more  equipment  than  you  have;  but  the  thing  you  don't  know- 
is  that  he  may  have  a  great  military  movement.  .  .  . 
You  know  that  our  newspapers  are  not  print- 
ing troop  movements,  and  realizing  the  crafty  enemy  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  you  also  know  how  necessar\^  it  is  to 
surround  troop  movements  with  secrecy.  The  desp.itcher 
must,  of  cour.se,  know  all  about  such  movements:  the  curious 
public  is  going  to  try  to  find  out  from  you  the  details.  Keep 
this  in  mind.  Protect  the  troop  movements  the  way  our 
government  wants  them  protected,  by  not  letting  information 
that  may  have  harmful  effects  get  out.  Tell  this  to  vour 
train  crews,  too:  they  realize  the  hann  that  may  come  from 
information  on  troops  getting  out  and  the\-  are  glad  to  help. 
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HEAVIER  CAR  LOADING 

Railway  Business  Associaiion 

An  explicit  system,  with  model  blanks  and  forms,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  shippers  as  an  instrument  for 
helping  to  win  the  war  by  cutting  down  waste  in  use  of 
freight  cars.  It  was  designed  by  the  Railway  Business  As- 
sociation, national  organization  of  manufacturing,  mercantile 
and  engineering  concerns  wOiich  deal  with  the  railroads. 

"What  the  average  commercial  executive  needs  in  this  mat- 
ter," said  George  T.  Smith  of  Jersey  City,  Chairman  of  the 
association's  Freight  Car  Thrift  Committee,  "is  a  means  of 
knowing  definitely  just  what  method  his  shipping  depart- 
ment is  using  and  just  how  the  results  compare  with  previous 


load  full  if  he  will  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  the  con- 
signee. The  consignee  can  usually  induce  full  loading  by 
abandoning  the  mercantile  unit  or  the  tariff  car  minimum 
and  ordering  goods  in  such  lots  that  cars  may  be  loaded  to 
capacity.  Correspondence  between  consignor  and  consignee 
is  relied  upon  to  promote  adoption  of  full  car  lots  as  the 
basis  of  orders. 

"Our  committee  recognizes  that  commodities  differ  and 
that  in  some  cases  cubical  capacity  and  weight  capacity  of 
the  car  are  not  equal.  Shijjpers  who  are  really  interested 
in  our  proposed  economy  will  naturally  order  of  each  com- 
modity a  quantity  that  is  a  full  load  of  that  commodity  in 
a  car  of  given  weight  capacity,  and  test  performance  by  that 
standard. 


.o...... 
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periods  and  with  results  attained  liy  others.  The  Railroad 
War  Board,  having  undertaken  to  deal  with  whatever  waste 
of  rolling  stock  is  chargeable  to  the  roads,  has  appealed  to 
shippers  to  co-operate.  The  Council  of  National  Defense 
has  suggested  that  the  Railway  Business  Association  might 
make  a  practical  contribution  and  these  forms  arc  the  method 
which  we  have  worked  out. 

"The  industrial  executive  under  this  plan  would  hand  his 


"Already  car  shortage  has  yielded  to  co-operation.  The 
authorities  at  Washington,  the  Railroad  War  Board  and  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League  through  appeals  have 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  shippers.  The  danger 
is  that  preoccupation  of  executives  with  other  matters  and 
the  natural  tendency  of  verbal  instructions  to  fade  from  the 
mind  of  the  employee  will  permit  a  return  of  laxit)-.  We 
hope  that  by  installation  of  a  routine  such  as  we  recommend 
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shipping  department  an  instruction  directing  installation  and 
use  of  performance  records  and  monthly  conference  for  check- 
ing results. 

"Two  purposes  are  to  be  promoted — loading  cars  full 
and  handling  them  promptly.  Many  shippers  have  tabu- 
lated credits,  debits  and  demurrage  charges.  Thev  will  find 
it  a. novelty  to  record  under-loading.  Some  companies  have 
cnade  astonishing  scores  in  this  respect.     The  consignor  can 


shippers  can  be  sure  that  tlieir  co-operation  for  car  thrift 
will  be  geared  up  permanently  to  the  speed  which  the  situ- 
ation requires. 

"Our  battle  cries  are: 

"  'He  who  saves  a  pound  of  tractive  power  is  fighting  for 
his  country  and  for  the  freedom  of  the  world.' 

"  "Waste  by  any  one  of  us  in  any  sphere  is  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemv.'  " 
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Short  Line  Railroad  Association  of  the  South 

The  Short  Line  Railroad  Association  of  the  South  of  which 
Bird  M.  Robinson,  receiver,  Tennessee  Railway,  Oneida, 
Tenn.,  is  president  has  issued  a  circular  headed  "Loading 
Uppers  of  Freight  Cars."  The  substance  of  the  circular  fol- 
lows: 

There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  car  space  yet  to  be  cor- 
rected and  it  behooves  each  member  line  of  this  association, 
not  to  deliver  to  its  connections  any  car  unless  it  is  loaded 
to  the  maximum. 

You  are  urged  to  impress  upon  shippers  the  importance  of 
this  matter,  and  get  them  in  turn  to  take  up  with  consignees 
and  consumers  and  get  them  to  order  full  carloads  of  com- 
modity regardless  of  minimum. 

•  You  will  find  it  helpful  to  examine  the  capacities  of  cars 
and  check  the  loading,  and  i)y  reducing  same  to  percentages 
see  how  near  you  are  getting  to  maximum  efficiency  in  this 
regard.  It  is  c^uite  possible  that  the  manner  in  which  we  load 
cars  to  our  connections  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  number 
of  cars  made  available  to  us. 

In  the  present  crisis  the  passenger  departments  of  trunk 
lines  are  agreeing  to  refuse  extra  sleeping  cars,  until  all  the 
uppers  are  sold.  Let  us  fill  the  "uppers"  of  freight  cars  by 
utilizing  every  inch  of  car  space  available  and  thereby  do  our 
bit  to  win  the  war. 

Transportation  Facilities  for  Farm  Products 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  issued  the  following  bulletin  on  the  importance 
of  heavy  loading:  "The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
daily  receives  from  producers  and  distributors  complaints 
of  inadequate  transportation  facilities  and  appeals  for 
assistance  in  securing  cars. 

"The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
National  Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
under  whose  direction  the  operation  of  all  of  the  railroads 
of  the  country  is  being  co-ordinated  in  an  effort  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  national  transportation  efficiency,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  from  the  railroads  the  most  efficient  use  of 
cars. 

"The  trade  practice  of  placing  an  order  for  the  tariff 
minimum  weight  of  a  given  commodity  is  difficult  to  change 
in  some  cases,  and  it  is  recognized  that  small  markets  in 
many  cases  can  not  take  a  maximum  carload  of  certain  com- 
modities, but  there  are  many  ways  in  which  shippers  and 
distributors  can  get  more  work  out  of  a  car  at  the  present 
time. 

"Shipping  associations  can  pool  the  output  of  all  their 
members  and  load  cars  of  some  commodities  to  full  capacity 
for  large  markets.  Wholesalers  and  carlot  distributors  can 
place  orders  for  carloads  of  a  greater  quantity  than  was 
customary  in  the  past.  Shippers  should  load  and  unload  cars 
within  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  and  every  indi- 
vidual having  to  do  with  the  diversion  of  cars  in  transit 
should  reduce  delay  at  diversion  points  to  the  lowest  possible 
minimum.  Against  the  increased  value  of  a  better  market 
found  while  holding  a  car  in  transit  must  be  balanced  the 
loss  due  to  deterioration  of  the  product  while  the  car  is  held 
and  the  .sometimes  greater  loss  of  another  shipper  whose 
product  spoils  for  lack  of  the  car  which  the  first  shipper 
is  holding. 

"Cars,  packages,  commodities,  time  in  transit,  and  seasons 
are  variable,  and  the  department  has  no  accurate  data  from 
which  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  a 
given  commodity  of  a  certain  degree  of  maturity  which  can 
be  loaded  into  a  given  car  for  a  definite  haul  to  a  particular 
market;  but  potatoes  in  strong,  double-headed  barrels  loaded 
in  well-ventilated  box  cars  for  destinations  that  can  be 
reached  within  three  or  four  days  could  be  loaded  safely  con- 
siderably beyond  the  prescribed  tariff  minimum  weights. 
Citrus  fruits  in  many  cases  can  be  so  loaded.    Apples,  espe- 


ciull\  wlien  moving  to  storage  points  in  the  late  autumn, 
should  be  loaded  to  the  space  capacity  of  the  car.  Laredo 
onions  normally  are  loaded  464  crates  to  the  car.  Cars 
were  very  scarce  for  the  abnormal  crop  of  the  present  year 
and  they  were  loaded  as  high  as  800  crates  to  the  car.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  the  Texas  onion  crate  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  ventilation  in  loaded 
cars.  The  fact  that  loading  watermelons  five  deep  instead  of 
four  would  reduce  the  number  of  cars  necessary  to  move  the 
crop  by  one-fifth,  makes  the  experiment  worth  trying.  A 
liberal  use  of  straw  underneath  and  between  the  melons,^ 
instead  of  merely  sawdust  underneath,  and  placing  the 
larger  melons  at  the  bottom  of  the  load  would  seem  to  make 
tliC  plan  feasible. 

"What  has  been  said  relates  to  perishable  commodities. 
The  case  is  simpler  with  nonperishables.  Association  users 
of  fertilizers,  packages,  and  package  material  should  order 
cars  of  full  maximum  capacity  loading  whenever  possible. 
Buyers  and  users  of  cotton  could  assist  by  ordering  in  lots 
of  100  bales  instead  of  lots  of  SO  bales. 

"The  present  is  a  time  for  the  closest  co-operation  of  all 
interests  for  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  cars  and  not  a 
time  to  discuss  relative  responsibility  for  car  shortage.  One 
car  used  with  the  risk  of  damage  from  overloading  is  better 
than  total  loss  of  the  commodit}"  for  lack  of  the  one  car  in 
which  to  ship." 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  is  also  co-operating  with  the  rail- 
roads by  bringing  to  the  attention  of  shippers  the  importance 
of  avoiding  delays  in  unloading  cars.  Last  week  the  bureau 
sent  a  telegram  to  all  stations  on  its  eastern  and  western 
circuits,  embracing  20  important  cities,  stating  that  a  serious 
shortage  of  cars  for  the  handling  of  the  cantaloupe  crop  is 
threatening  the  Imperial  Yalley  in  California  and  other 
western  points  where  exceptionally  large  crops  are  waiting  to 
be  moved.  It  is  stated  that  the  loading  in  Pacific  Fruit 
Express  cars  from  California  on  June  23  and  24  totaled  897 
cars,  which  is  unprecedented,  but  that  Pacific  Fruit  Express 
officials  advise  that  the  average  detention  of  cars  at  the 
principal  eastern  markets  during  the  month  of  May,  after 
cars  had  been  placed  on  the  team  track  for  unloading,  was 
four  days.  There  was  also  some  delay  caused  by  shippers 
holding  cars  in  outer  yards  for  disposition.  The  bureau 
stated  that  receivers  in  all  markets  should  co-operate  with 
shippers  and  carriers  in  this  extreme  emergency  Jiy  unloading 
all  cars  promptly,  thus  making  them  available  for  further 
use.  Somewhat  similar  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  various 
organizations  of  fruit  jobbers  asking  them  to  Ijring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  their  members. 


The  Second  Simplox  Tunnel. — It  was  originally 
estimated  that  the  second  Simplon  Tunnel  would  be  opened 
to  traffic  on  May  1,  1918,  when  the  double  track  was  to 
have  b'een  laid  on  Italian  territory  so  far  as  Domo  d'Ossola, 
or  even  beyond,  but  the  war  has  so  interrupted  the  work 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  approximate  date  at  the 
moment.  The  Swiss  military  authorities  suspended  all  work 
at  the  northern  end  from  August  22,  1914,  until  February 
last,  and  although  the  works  at  the  southern  end  have  never 
been  interrupted,  Italy's  entry  in  the  war  materially  reduced 
the  numl)er  of  workmen.  Moreover,  those  available  are  all 
under  18  or  over  42.  By  the  end  of  last  year  6.2  km.  (3.85 
miles)  had  been  bored  at  the  northern  end  and  7^  km. 
(4.66  miles)  on  the  southern  section,  leaving  4^2  km.  (2.8 
miles)  still  to  be  excavated.  Assuming  the  present  rate  of 
progress  to  continue  which  is  largely  dependent  on  external 
circumstances — the  northern  section  might  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  the  present  year  and  the  southern  portion  at  the 
end  of  August,  1918.  After  that  a  great  deal  of  work  would 
still  remain  to  be  done  in  the  shape  of  track-laying  and 
ballasting,  laying  the  electric  cables  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires,  signalling  and  lighting. 
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TRAIN  DESPATCHERS'  ASSOCIATION^ 

The  thirtieth  annual  conventidn  of  the  Train  Despatchers' 
Association  of  America  opened  on  June  19  at  the  Hotel 
Fresno,  Fresno,  Cal.  The  weather  was  excessively  hot  all 
the  week,  but  it  was  not  unbearable  even  at  the  maximum 
temperature  of  107  degrees  F.  Victor  J.  Imhoff,  chief  des- 
patcher  of  the  Santa  Fe  at  Fresno,  presided  at  the  openmg 
session.  Mayor  W.  F.  Tuomey  welcomed  the  delegates  and 
was  responded  to  by  President  Frank  T.  Felter  of  the  associ- 
ation. There  were  42  members  present  at  tlie  opening;  26 
applications  for  niembersliii)  were  presented  and  2,i  appli- 
cants were  elected,  most  of  diem  Ijeing  present  The  total 
registration,  including  wives,  was  116,  or  about  half  the 
number  usually  present,  this  because  of  the  difficulty  of  re- 
lieving men  at  this  time. 

The  report  of  Secretary  J.  F.  Mackie  showed  total  receipts 
of  $.5,091  and  disbursements  $3,599.  The  debit  balance 
from  the  previous  year  was  $9,S,  so  that  the  year's  operations 
showed  a  present  debit  balance  of  $601.  The  statement  of 
membership  showed  a  large  number  of  lapses.  There  was 
some  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  this.  Frank  N.  IMcrhee 
(Southern  Pacific),  attributed  it  largely  to  the  fact  that  des- 
patchers generally  failed  to  realize  the  value  to  them  of  the 
association,  which  had  done  much  to  enhance  their  import- 
ant position  in  the  service  and  to  increase  the  consideration 
in  which  they  were  held;  Ijut  this  is  being  done  quietly  and 
without  ostentation  and  is  not  appreciated.  Mr.  McPhee 
believed  that  if  despatchers  could  have  one  day  of  rest  in 
seven,  where  now,  as  a  rule,  they  work  continuously,  day 
after  day,  for  365  days  in  every  year,  less  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion, in  a  vocation  requiring  unusually  intense  application, 
with  no  meal  hour  within  their  eight  hours  of  duty,  the  serv- 
ice would  be  improved  through  the  superior  energy  brought 
to  bear  on  the  work,  with  the  recuperative  effect  of  the  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven  restoring  mental  and  bodily  vigor. 

C.  J.  McDonald,  assistant  superintendent  of  transjiorta- 
tion  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  who  had  been  delegated  to 
represent  President  Sproule  of  that  road  at  the  convention, 
made  an  address  on  what  train  despatchers  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  during  the  war  crisis.  This  address  is  noticed  in 
another  column. 

On  Wednesday  Howard  Elliott,  Inspector  of  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Take,  addressed  the  conven- 
tion on  "Taking  Railway  Legislation  by  the  Forelock,"  in 
which  he  advocated  preparedness  to  combat  legislation  ad- 
verse to  railways,  by  railway  men  of  all  ranks,  thus  creating 
the  public  opinion  which  stands  behind  all  legislation  and 
supports  or  discountenances  it.  Mr.  Elliott' was  warmly 
applauded  and  was  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks.  His 
address  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Discussion  on  Rules 
The  Train  Rules  Committee  presented  no  report,  lacking 
a  quorum,  but  W.  T.  Quirk,  Inspector  of  Transportation  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  suljmitted  a  series  of  questions 
for  discussion,  which  discussion  occupied  the  mo.st  of  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday  and  the  forenoon  of  Thursday: 

( 1 )  Should  standard  marker  lamps  on  semi-automatic 
interlocking  signals  be  made  [lurple  instead  of  red.  in  order 
that  engineers  need  not  have  to  pass  a  red  signal  in  auto- 
matic territory?     Subject  left  with  committee  on  train  rules. 

(2)  A  suggestion  has  been  made  proposing  co-operation 
or  union  between  the  jiresent  joint  train  rules  committee  of 
this  and  the  Superintendents'  Association  and  the  like  com- 
mittee of  the  Electric  Railway  Association,  in  order  to  the 
production  of  a  code  of  train  rules  and  order  forms  which 
should  cover  the  requirements  of  both.  The  opinion  of  the 
convention  was  desired.  The  convention  approved  of  con- 
ference with  the  Superintendents'  AssociatioH  and  the  Elec- 
tric Railway  Association  on  the  subject  by  the  train  rules 
committee. 
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(3)  A  .suggestion  that  Rules  210  and  211  be  revised  by 
requiring  operators  to  underscore  each  word  and  figure  on 
the  lowe'st  copy  as  first  operator  repeats.  Mr.  Mackie  sug- 
gested that  each  operator  except  the  one  first  repeating  be 
required  to  give  the  "Q"  response,  certifying  to  the  under- 
scoring.     The   convention   approved   the   suggestions. 

(4)'  Two  orders  were  submitted  (A)  "Eng  85  run  psgr 
extra  leaving  A  June  18  as  follows  with  right  over  all  trains 
except  first  class  trains.  Leave  A  7  am  arrive  Z  2  pm." 
(B)  "Eng  86  run  psgr  extra  leaving  Z  June  18  as  follows 
with  right  over  all  trains.  Leave  Z  1  pm  arrive  A  7  pm." 
It  was  decided  that  these  were  improper  orders  as  regards 
the  two  trains  running  under  them. 

(5)  The  question  was  asked,  "Why  was  Example  3  of 
Form  G  dropped  from  the  Standard  Code?"  No  one  knew. 
This  example  was  by  all  despatchers  considered  ver>^  use- 
ful, free  from  hazard,  if  properly  used,  and  in  some  form 
practically  necessary. 

(6)  Mr.  Quirk  said  he  understood  it  is  becoming  the  prac- 
tice of  some'roads  to  include  in  the  rules  that  train  men  are 
not  required  to  observe  the  indication  of  the  train  order 
signal  but  that  that  is  up  to  the  engineer  and  lireman. 

No  member  present  knew  of  any  such  rule.  On  all  roads 
represented,  conductors  were  held  equally  responsible  with 
the  engineer  in  the  observance  of  signals. 

( 7 )  .-^s  to  permanent  slow  order  boards :  How  many  lines 
use  permanent  .slow  boards  at  bad  curves,  bridges,  etc.,  and 
if  more  than  one  curve  or  liridge  close  together,  how  many 
are  used;  one  for  each  curve  or  bridge  or  one  to  cover  a 
series  of  these  or  other  conditions?  Or,  is  the  matter  gov- 
erned by  special  time-table  rules,  and,  if  only  one  board 
is  used  for  a  series  of  curves,  etc.,  how  would  engineers  know 
when  they  had  passed  out  of  the  slow  territory?  Is  there  a 
"Resume  speed"  board  in  connection  with  slow  board? 

Mr.  Hughes  said  the  Sunset  lines  (Southern  Pacific) 
used  a  ])ermanent  slow  board  placed  on  engineer's  side  and 
a  green  board  indicating  "Resume  speed"  when  out  of  slow 
territory. 

Jklr.  Felter :  The  New  York  Central  sometimes  places  as 
many  as  three  separate  slow  orders  on  one  ]x'rmanent  board. 
l)rescribing  the  reduction  of  speed  necessary  in  each  case. 

(8)  The  question  was  asked  "What  methods  have  been 
adopted  by  your  road  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  trains 
through  yards?  Do  you  relieve  conductors  of  checking  car 
numbers,  getting  waybills  and  all  that  ?  Responses  indicated 
that  many  roads  have  yard  clerks  to  check  car  numbers  and 
get  way  bills  ready  for  conductors.  Responsibility  for  error 
in  such  cases  falls  upon  the  yard  force.  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  the  Southern  Pacific  use  this  system.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  and  sent  to  the  Superintendents'  Association 
recommending    simplification    of    conductors'    reports. 

(9)  Question:  What  methods,  if  any,  have  been  adopted 
to  insure  that  conductor  gets  all  the  orders  he  signs  for? 
It  developed  that  on  some  roads  the  despatcher  checks 
orders,  by  numbers,  with  the  operator  before  their  delivery. 
Others  check  clearance  cards,  the  despatcher  giving  his 
O.  K.  and  recording  the  check.  Mr.  McPhee  said  his  road 
(S.  P.)  required  trainmasters,  assistant  superintendents  and 
superintendents  to  make  tests  on  engineers  and  conductors 
to  see  that  they  have  orders  for  every  number  of  order  shown 
on  clearance  cards. 

SuND.w  Work 
Hugh  McPhee,  commercial  superintendent  of  the  Western 
I'nion  at  Los  .\ngeles  addressed  the  convention  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  Mr.  McPhee  is  a  former  despatcher  and  is 
an  honorary  member.  He  told  of  the  Western  Union's  wel- 
fare work.  Employees  have  the  eight-hour  day,  based  on 
26  days  a  month,  with  a  vacation  week  to  those  in  service 
for  one  year  and  of  two  weeks  to  those  in  service  for  two 
\ears  or  more.  Men  are  relieved  of  Sunday  work  in  all  de- 
partments after  1  p.  ni.  wherever  possible.     Operators  have 
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airy  rooms  in  which  to  work  and  the  company  divides  with 
them  all  of  the  funds  earned  over  si.\  per  cent  in  addition 
to  various  sick  and  disability  benefits.  The  Western  Union 
has  found  it  more  economical  and  productive  of  more 
efificiency  to  keep  its  employes  well  by  shortening  hours  of 
work  and  granting  these  other  privileges.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  more  liberal  rest  would  materially  increase  the  efficiency 
of  despatchers. 

Adopting  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  frame 
resolutions  on  Mr.  McDonald's  address,  the  convention 
adopted  resolutions  pledging  devotion  to  the  cause  of  our 
country  and  to  unremitting  effort  to  attain  every  possible 
lefficiency  in  that  branch  of  railway  service  in  which  des- 
patchers are  engaged. 

Secretary  J.  F.  IMackie,  in  line  with  the  discussion  at  the 
first  session,  offered  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  one  rest  day  in  each  week,  as  conducive  to  greater  efficiency 
during  the  remaining  six  days.  This  was  adopted,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Association  were  empowered  to  lay  before  the 
managements  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nada "such  representations  as  may  result  in  securing  for 
their  despatchers  one  day  of  rest  in  each  week  without  loss 
of  pay." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Frank  X.  McPhee  (So.  Pacific),  Bakersfield, 
Cal. ;  vice-president,  Lee  Rice  (Southern),  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting 
next  year  and  June  18  as  the  date.  The  following  were 
elected  honorary  members:  G.  S.  Waid  (So.  Pacific),  J.  A. 
Christie  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  C.  T-  McDonald  (So.  Pacific), 
Howard  Elliott  (L.  A.  &  S.  L.),  and  W.  R.  Scott  (So. 
Pacific). 


STEEL  FOR  CARS  AND  LOCOMOTIVES  A  WAR 
NECESSITY 

"When  the  production  of  railroad  cars  and  locomotives 
is  interfered  with  because  necessary  steel  is  going  to  in- 
dustries producing  pleasure  automobiles,  steel  furniture, 
buildings  for  amusements,  etc.,  the  situation  cannot  continue," 
says  Weddill  Catchings,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  on  Co-operation  with  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

This  statement  will  be  found  in  War  Bulletin  No.  2  issued 
last  Friday,     .^n  abstract  of  the  bulletin  follows: 

War  Requirements 

The  requirements  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Figures  cannot  be 
given  but  the  broad  statement  can  be  made  that  the  utmost 
which  can  be  produced  is  below  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  government  and  its  allies  and  of  business 
closely  related  to  the  war.  This  condition  will  continue; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  no  substantial  increase  in  production 
is  anticipated — in  fact,  even  maximum  production  from  exi.st- 
ing  facilities  cannot  be  expected  because  transportation,  labor 
and  material  conditions  will  interfere  with  the  full  opera- 
tion of  plants — and,  on  the  other  hand,  indications  are  that 
the  war  requirements  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  direct  requirements  of  the  government  for  pig  iron 
are  relatively  small,  but  the  requirements  for  steel  are 
enormous  and  iron  is  therefore  required  in  corresponding 
quantities.  Steel  is  needed  in  the  war  for  ships,  railroad 
cars  and  locomotives,  rails,  trucks,  containers,  etc.  Further- 
more, there  are  the  requirements  for  shells  and  other  muni- 
tions work — requirements  large  in  tonnage,  far  beyond  what 
is  generally  supposed.  In  addition,  business  closely  related 
to  war,  i.  e.,  business  producing  government  materials  and 
supplies,  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  materials  for  produc- 
ing the  necessities  of  life,  require  steel  in  great  quantities  for 
buildings,  machinery,  tools,  containers,  etc.    When  all  these 


requirements  are  met  little  if  any  steel  will  be  left  for  so- 
called  general  business. 

Supi'LY  OF  Other  ^La.terlals 

With  no  other  metal  is  the  condition  as  disturbing  as  with 
iron  and  steel.  Even  the  supply  of  copper  is  not  nearly  so 
inadequate.  Materials  which  can  be  used  in  substitution 
for  steel  are  plentiful  in  comparison.  Lumber  may  be.  ex- 
pected to  meet  all  requirements  and  cement  may  be  had  in 
quantity  for  concrete  work.  While  there  may  be  delays  in 
these  cases  a  hopeless  shortage  does  not  exist. 

The  course  for  business  men  to  pursue  is  clear.  Iron  and 
steel  should  be  used  only  when  the  requirement  is  unavoid- 
able. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  wood  and  con- 
crete in  place  of  steel  whenever  this  can  be  done,  and  con- 
struction and  development  work  requiring  steel  should  be 
postponed  wherever  possible. 

Outstanding  Contracts 
Apparently  little  will  be  gained  by  contracting  ahead  for 
steel.  Experience  today  indicates  that  soon  producers  of 
steel  must  ship  their  product  where  required  in  connection 
with  the  war  rather  than  on  such  contracts  as  they  may  have 
on  their  order  books.  When  the  production  of  railroad  cars 
and  locomotives  is  interfered  with  because  necessary  steel  is 
going  to  industries  producing  pleasure  automobiles,  steel 
furniture,  buildings  for  amusement  purposes,  etc.,  the  situa- 
tion cannot  be  expected  to  continue. 

Priority  in  Distribution 
Business  men  will  probably  make  their  plans  in  the  ex- 
[lectation  tluit  soon  there  will  be  established  an  order  of 
distribution  of  steel,  and  that  the  wild  scramble  to  enter 
orders  for  future  delivery  of  steel  will  be  ineffective.  In 
fact  it  will  occur  to  many,  no  doubt,  that  failure  to  recognize 
this  situation  may  lead  to  unfortunate  results.  In  a  busi- 
ness requiring  steel,  if  contracts  are  placed  for  future  de- 
livery, not  only  for  steel  but  for  other  materials,  the  manu- 
facturer may  find  that  he  cannot  get  the  steel  but  can  get  the 
other  materials.  In  this  case  he  might  find  that  he  had  on 
hand  large  quantities  of  materials  which  he  could  not  use 
because  he  had  no  steel. 

Local  Sources  for  Materials 

In  purchasing  materials  and  supplies  business  men  will 
doubtless  consider  the  wisdom  of  returning,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  doing  business  locally.  The  extraordinar\-  service 
being  rendered  by  the  railroads  in  connection  with  the  war 
will  limit  general  transportation  service  and  put  an  end 
during  the  war  to  the  condition  which  has  developed  during 
the  past  fifty  years  through  the  prompt  and  reliable  trans- 
portation facilities  afforded  by  the  railroads.  No  longer  can 
a  man  in  Illinois  rely  upon  Pennsylvania  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply  for  raw  materials  and  equipment.  For 
many  commodities  the  railroads  can  no  longer  spare  tlie 
equipment  to  bring  distant  points  into  close  contact.  Pur- 
chase must  be  made  near  at  home  wherever  this  can  be  done. 
The  preference  which  must  be  given  to  shipments  of  iron 
and  steel  will  soon  make  this  situation  of  daily  importance. 

Information  from  Steel  Producers 

For  the  particular  information  of  those  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business  it  may  be  said  that  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  wishes  to  hear  from  producers  of  iron  and  steel 
whenever  output  is  limited  through  transportation  difficulties 
or  through  business  conditions.  Furthermore,  pending  the 
establishment  of  .some  method  of  distributing  steel  output 
according  to  war  needs,  producers  of  steel  may  render  real 
service  by  assisting  those  producing  war  work  to  secure  their 
steel  requirements.  Not  only  will  this  help  win  tlie  war,  but 
will  tend  toward  less  disturbance  in  business  when  steel  sup- 
plies are  shut  off  from  those  industries  engaged  in  unessential 
production. 


Taking  Railroad  Lawmaking  by  the  Forelock 

Incessant  Educational  Campaign   Necessary  to  Defeat 
Vicious  Legislation.  Present  Efforts  in  That  Direction 

By  Howard  Elliott 
Inspictor  of  rransiwrtution  of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. 


THE  whole  gamut  of  railway  legislation  is  well  known 
to  railway  men.  No  feature  of  the  business  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  lawmakers  unless  it  be 
specifications  for  track  and  roadway,  or  dining  car  prices. 
Under  "new  liusiness"  one  legislature  may  be  considering 
a  bill  new  to  them,  but  "the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting" 
of  a  neighboring  legislature  will  undoubtedly  disclose  it, 
though  perhajis  in  a  different  form.  Railway  bills  have 
been  codified  by  various  bureaus  and  anyone  may  obtain  a 
list  of  them,  with  arguments,  so  there  is  no  excuse  for  not 
being  prepared  when  the  bills  are  presented,  or  for  omitting 
the  missionary  work  between  campaigns. 

Improved  Legislative   Methods 

In  the  la.st  decade  railways  have  changed  radically  their 
methods  of  handling  legislative  Ijusiness.  Time  was,  not 
more  than  10  years  ago,  when  the  "appearances"  before 
commissions  and  legislatures  were  left  to  the  railway  attor- 
neys. Now  lawyers  are  popularly  presumed  to  be  sharp, 
and  try  as  they  may,  they  cannot  overcome  the  impression 
that  they  rely  as  much  on  the  "sharp  quillets  of  the  law" 
as  on  the  "rule  of  reason"  to  prove  their  points.  It  dawned 
upon  a  group  of  railway  executives  about  the  year  1907 
that  the  plan  of  sending  practical  operating  and  traffic  men 
to  the  commissions  and  legislatures  was  at  least  worth 
trying.  So  there  was  organized  in  Chicago  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Relations  of  Railway  Ojjeration  to  Legislation  of 
the  American  Railway  Association — with  a  branch  in  each 
state — composed  of  general  managers,  superintendents  of 
motive  power,  general  freight  agents  and  the  like.  These 
committees  have  done  yeoman  service  in  defeating  obnoxious 
laws,  hurtful  alike  to  the  carriers  and  the  public,  they  have 
been  able  to  exjdain  in  language  that  could  be  understood 
by  the  lay  mind  the  complex  and  intricate  matters  under 
discussion,  and  the  prejudice  which  formerly  existed  over 
the  manner  of  conducting  this  work  has,  for  the  most  part, 
disappeared. 

Need  For  Further  Lxu'rovement 
But  there  is  yet  room  for  great  improvement.     I  have  been 
a  member  of  such  a  committee  in  Utah  for  two  terms,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  work  still  more  effective,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing .suggestions: 

Invite  into  the  organization  such  corporations  as  light  and 
power  companies,  street  and  interurban  railways,  and  per- 
haps other  ()ublic  utility  corporations,  having  them  pay  a 
share  of  the  expense.  'Fhis  will  avoid  duplication  of  work 
on  bills  in  which  all  such  companies  are  interested.  The 
committee  should  be  formed  immediately  after  the  Novem- 
ber election.  A  card  index  of  the  legislators  should  be  kept, 
and  the  card  should  show  previous  education,  l)usiness 
affiliations,  and  names  of  close  friends.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  representative  of  tiie  committee  be  at  the 
state  hou.se  each  day  to  keep  track  of  bills  and  hearings,  so 
that  no  l>ill  .shall  be  delsated  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature 
until  the  railroads  have  been  heard  in  committee.  Commit- 
tees, however,  are  not  recjuired  to  hold  public  hearings  and 
it  is  essential  that  they  be  asked  for.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  a  jierfectly  innocent  looking  bill  mav  be 
amentied  to  lie  most  vicious. 

*  From  !\  cwyrighteil  address  before  the  Train  ncspatchers'  .Association 
"f  .\merica  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  on  June  20. 


Don't  hand  to  a  legislator  any  argument  more  than  one 
page  long.  No  matter  how  difficult,  boil  it  down  until  the 
main  facts  stand  out  boldly,  and  he  can  digest  it  while 
riding  from  his  hotel  to  the  state  house.  This  may  be  the 
only  time  he  has. 

Don't  mention  the  expense  of  complying  with  the  law  un- 
til all  other  arguments  are  used.  Your  opponents  are  going 
to  say:  "The  corporations'  excuse  is  the  almighty  dollar. 
That's  the  same  objection  the  railways  made  to  the  air- 
brake, automatic  coupler,  and  all  progressive  legislation." 
\\'hich,  by  the  way,  is  untrue.  The  railways  hesitated  to 
adopt  those  things  until  they  were  sure  of  getting  the  best 
devices,  and  then  they  asked  for  time  to  install  them  in 
order  that  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  removing  cars 
from  service  might  be  spread  over  a  number  of  years. 

Don't  issue  any  unsigned  statements.  Either  sign  them 
"Special  Committee  on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to 
Legislation,''  or  better  yet,  in  the  names  of  the  committee- 
men. 

Don't  oppose  vigorously  any  measures  that  affect  others 
as  much  as  they  affect  railways.  Let  the  other  fellows  fight 
their  own  battles.  We  should  not  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  obstructionists. 

Don't  ask  the  constituent  lines  for  any  data  that  you  can 
get  along  without.  Our  departments  are  now  overworked, 
and  we  must  avoid  calling  on  them  for  anything  not  abso- 
lutely needed. 

Don't  hesitate  to  call  on  individuals,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, boards  of  trade  or  commercial  clubs  to  communicate 
with  members  of  the  legislature  endorsing  our  position.  If 
our  work  between  campaigns  has  lieen  effective,  they  will 
be  glad  to  do  this. 

Don't  work  in  the  dark.  Publish  the  fact  that  a  com- 
mittee is  at  work,  tell  where  it  may  be  found,  and  invite  any 
legislator  or  anyone  else  to  use  the  committee  room  as  a 
library  of  information  on  any  topic  concerning  public  utili- 
ties. Whenever  a  statement  is  handed  to  members  of  the 
legislature,  publish  it  also  in  the  papers  as  a  paid  adver- 
tisement. That  practice  has  a  [Ksychological  and  moral  effect 
that  is  astoni.shing. 

Ex.AMPLE  Of  Arguments 

In  Utah  at  the  last  legislative  session  there  was  introduced 
a  bill  limiting  the  number  of  cars  in  freight  trains  to  45. 
On  behalf  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Relations  of  Rail- 
way Operation  to  Legislation,  I  issued  the  following  state- 
ment and  sent  it  to  members  of  the  legislature: 

CoxcERMNo  House  Bill  No.  12.  45-Car  Freight  Trai.v  Limit 

"This  bill  will  not  do  what  it  purports  to  do.  prevent  accidents.  It  will 
do  e.\actly  the  opposite,  increase  them.  LimitinR  trains  to  45  cars  means 
more  trains;  more  trains  more  meeting  points:  more  meetins  points  more 
accidents:  more  accidents  more  personal  injuries.  Employees  failed  to 
show  a  single  accident  that  was  caused  by  the  length  of  the  train.  More 
accidants  occur  with   short  trains  Mian  with  long  ones.      Records  prove  it. 

*'Raihvay  wages  are  controlled  by  the  brotherhoods  and  by  Congress, 
railway  rates  by  the  commissions.  Wages  have  gone  up.  rates  down. 
The  only  flexible  method  railways  have  to  economize  is  by  cheapening  the 
cost  of  transportation.     This  they  have  done  through  long  trains. 

"Millions  have  been  spent  by  Utah  railways  in  more  powerful  locomotives, 
stronger  bridges,  better  cars,  and  in  reducing  and  straightening  grades  and 
curves,  to  permit  handling  long  trains.  This  law  would  make  obsolete 
and  of  no  use  these  million^  wiiich  have  been  spent  to  do  what  this  law 
would   prevent   them   from   doing. 

"This  law  would  work  untold  hardship  on  the  public.  Stock  shippers, 
Krain  shippers,  ore  shippers,  and  wool  shippers,  would  have  to  hold  their 
shipments  <  ntil  trains  with  less  than  45  cars  came  along.  -It  would  produce 
locomotor     ta.xia  'n  'I.t  comntercial  system  of  the  state. 
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"The  advocates  of  the  bill  say  it  would  promote  the  safety  of  the  public. 
The  bill  says  so,  too.  Public  safety  is  well  cared  for  now.  The  Salt  Lake 
Route,  for  instance,  has  not  killed  a  passenger  in  a  train  accident  any- 
where on  its  lines  for  10  years,  and  in  Utah,  never.  The  other  lines  have 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  a  record.  This  bill,  by  making  more  trains, 
would  increase  accidents  and  loss  of  life. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  investigates  thousands  of  accidents 
every  year.  Not  once  in  their  reports  do  they  make  this  statement  or  any 
statement  to  the  snme  effect:  'If  this  train  had  been  shorter,  the  accident 
would  not  have  occurred.'  Employees  have  never  suggested  to  their  superior 
officers  that  trains  be  shortened  as  a  means  for  preventing  accidents. 

"If  such  a  regulation  promoted  safety  the  railways  would  eagerly  adopt 
it.  None  is  more  anxious  to  make  operation  safe  than  they.  If  guided 
by  no  other  consideration  than  that  of  avoiding  the  expense  of  accidents, 
they  would  do   everything  in   their   po\\er  to  prevent  them. 

"Working  on  railways  in  Utah  is  very  much  easier  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  the  men  are  very  much  better  paid  than  any  other  workmen  of  the 
same  class.  Some  of  them  draw  more  than  $300  a  month,  and  the  average 
is  far  higher  than  that  of  the  professors  in  our  oldest  university.  Harvard. 
This  bill  should  properly  be  styled;  'An  act  to  increase  accidents  on  rail- 
ways, to  increase  the  expenses  of  railways  and  the  public,  and  to  prevent 
development  of  the  state.'  " 

The  bill  was  killed. 

Missionary  Work  Between  Campaigns 

By  sending  practical  railway  men,  instead  of  lawyers,  to 
the  legislatures,  much  of  the  odium  against  the  "railway 
lobby"  has  been  removed.  But  legislators  still  continue 
to  present  vicious  bills  and  the  remedy  for  the  present  plight 
of  the  railways  is  not  to  be  found  in  legitimatizing  or  mak- 
ing respectable  our  legislative  efforts.  We  must  go  further 
and  take  railway  laws  by  the  forelock  and  get  back  to  the 
atmosphere  in  which  those  laws  are  conceived.  By  going 
direct  to  the  people,  we  can  not  only  explain  to  them  the 
workings  of  any  proposed  law,  but  we  can,  in  most  cases, 
ascertain  the  conditions  which  give  birth  to  the  demand  for 
the  laws  and  remedy  those  conditions  before  they  are  made 
the  subjects  of  legislative  action. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  2.  1917. 

interst.4te  commerce  commission  'reorganization 
Bill  Passed 

The  Hou.se  on  June  27  passed  the  bill  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
seven  to  nine  members  and  to  authorize  it  to  organize  into 
divisions,  but  without  the  amendment  added  by  Senator 
Smith  when  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  to  require  the  com- 
mission to  suspend  all  advances  in  rates  against  which  a 
protest  is  filed.  Representative  Sims  proposed  a  similar 
amendment  in  the  House  but  it  was  disapproved  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  was 
rejected  without  a  division. 

The  enlargement  of  the  commission  is  to  be  accomplished 
b)-  the  appointment  of  two  additional  commissioners,  one 
for  a  term  expiring  December  31,  1921,  and  one  for  a  term 
expiring  Decemljer  31,  1922.  The  commission  is  authorized 
by  its  order  to  divide  its  mem1)ers  into  as  many  divisions  as 
it  may  deem  necessary,  which  may  be  changed  from  time  to 
time.  Any  commissioner  may  be  assigned  to  and  may  serve 
upon  such  division  or  divisions  as  the  commission  may  di- 
rect and  the  senior  in  service  of  the  commissioners  consti- 
tuting any  of  the  divisions  shall  act  as  chairman.  In  case 
of  vacancy  in  any  division  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
or  any  commissioner  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose  may 
serve  temporarily.  The  commission  may  by  order  direct  that 
any  of  its  work,  lousiness  or  functions  may  be  assigned  or 
referred  to  any  of  the  said  divisions  for  action  and  may  b\ 
order  at  any  time  amend,  modify,  supplement  or  rescind  any 
such  direction.  The  divisions  are  authorized  to  act  for  the 
commission  "subject  to  review  and  approval  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  application  therefor  may  be  made  by  any  of  the 
parties  affected  thereby."  The  language  of  the  bill  on  this 
point  is  .TS  follows: 

"In  conformity  with  and  subject  to  the  order  or  orders 
of  the  commission  in  the  premises,  each  division  so  consti- 
tuted shall  have  jio.-er  and  authority  by  a  majority  thereof 


to  hear  and  determine,  order,  certify,  report,  or  otherwise 
act  as  to  any  of  said  work,  business,  or  functions  so  assigned 
or  referred  to  it  for  action  by  the  commission,  and  in  respect 
thereof  the  division  shall  have  all  the  jurisdiction  and  pow- 
ers now  or  then  conferred  by  law  upon  the  commission,  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  obligations.  Any  order, 
decision  or  report  made  or  other  action  taken  by  any  of 
said  divisions  in  respect  of  any  matters  so  assigned  or  re- 
ferred to  it  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect,  and  maj-  be  ' 
made,  evidenced,  and  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
made  or  taken  b>'  the  commission  as  a  whole,  provided, 
however,  that  the  action  of  any  division  shall  be  subject  to 
review  and  approval  by  the  commission,  and  application 
therefor  ma)'  be  made  by  any  of  the  parties  affected  thereby. 
The  secretary  and  .seal  of  the  commission  shall  be  the  sec- 
retary and  seal  of  each  division  thereof." 

In  all  proceedings  before  any  division  relating  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rates  or  to  alleged  discriminations,  not  less 
than  three  members  shall  participate  in  the  decision  and  in 
all  hearings  relating  to  the  valuation  of  railway  property  not 
less  than  five  members  shall  sit  in  the  hearing  and  partici- 
pate in  the  decision.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  seven 
members  should  participate  in  valuation  hearings  and  also 
required  three  members  to  sit  in  hearings  pertaining  to 
rates.  This  was  amended  after  Representative  Esch  had 
pointed  out  that  it  would  require  the  commissioners  to  travel 
all  over  the  United  States  taking  testimony  which  is  now 
taken  by  examiners,  or  that  most  of  the  hearings  would  have 
to  be  held  in  Washington. 

The  provision  increasing  the  salarj'  of  the  secretary  of 
the  commission  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  per  year  was  de- 
feated in  the  House,  as  it  was  in  the  Senate. 

In  its  report  recommending  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the 
House  committee  presented  figures  showing  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  work  of  the  commission,  saying  that  the  work 
at  present  is  so  onerous  and  diversified  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  commissioners  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  vari- 
ous cases  and  complaints  filed  and  that  there  is  occasionally 
discontent  and  criticism  that  the  cases  cannot  receive  the 
I^ersonal  attention  of  the  commissioners  themselves,  but  have 
to  be  heard  and  passed  upon  by  agents  and  examiners.  It 
was  stated  that  the  idea  of  the  commissioners  was  that  they 
should  have  a  division  on  tariffs,  a  division  on  safety  ap- 
pliances, a  division  on  accounting,  a  division  on  valuation 
and  other  divisions. 

Referring  to  the  Hoke  Smith  amendment  to  make  suspen- 
sion mandatory  in  case  of  a  protest,  the  committee  said  it 
had  considered  that  general  subject  several  times  without 
being  able  to  conclude  that  the  proposition  was  wise  or  prac- 
ticable. If  all  advances  were  to  be  arrested  by  act  of  Con- 
gress and  the  commission  were  compelled  to  hold  a  hearing 
and  investigate  every  proposed  rate  it  would  involve  such 
a  deluge  of  work  as  to  paral3'ze  the  commission  and  nullify 
all  the  benefits  sought  to  be  derived  by  adding  two  members. 
It  was  stated  that  the  commission  itself  has  recommended 
a  measure  for  establishing  rates  and  practices  as  of  a  speci- 
fied date  as  reasonable  for  the  part  with  the  provision  that 
no  change  can  be  made  therein  subsequent  to  that  date  ex- 
cept upon  order  of  the  commission.  The  report  suggested 
that  ]iossil)ly  in  conference  between  the  two  houses  an  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  somewhat  in  line  with  this  suggestion 
and  a  tentative  ]  ruvision  to  tins  effect  was  suggested,  pro- 
viding that  rates,  rules,  practices,  etc.,  as  of  January  1, 
1915,  except  such  as  have  been  subsequently  reduced,  shall 
he  regarded  as  just  and  reasonable  and  that  no  change 
should  he  made  therein  except  upon  order  of  the  commis- 
sion. TJie  committee  said,  however,  that  the  subject  is  too 
important  for  hasty  action  without  mature  and  deliberate 
consideration. 

.   Chairman  Adamson  of  the  committee,  Representative  Esch 
and  others  strongly  advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill  and 
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the  principal  debate,  except  as  to  the  Sims  amendment,  was 
on  minor  provisions.  In  opposing  Sims'  amendment  Mr. 
Esch  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  1916  there  was 
filed  with  the  commission  107,057  tariffs,  many  of  them  in- 
cluding hundreds  of  individual  rates.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  anybody  feeling  himself  aggrieved  could  force 
a  suspension,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  commission 
as  a  result  of  the  evidence  in  its  own  records,  and  all  prior 
decisions  in  similar  cases,  might  almost  off-hand  determine 
that  the  rates  should  be  allowed.  If  the  amendment  be- 
came a  law,  he  said,  there  will  be  many  claim  attorneys 
seeking  the  opportunity  by  a  mere  protest  to  start  a  formal 
proceeding.  Representative  Moore  pointed  out  that  the 
amendment  would  enaljle  any  individual  in  the  United 
States,  possibly  some  blackmailer,  to  automatically  suspend 
rates. 

In  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Representative  Sims  and 
others  in  favor  of  making  the  suspension  mandatory,  Mr. 
Adamson  said  that  while  he  believed  the  commission 
would  suffer  before  Congress  and  before  the  country  if  it 
should  permit  the  proposed  15  per  cent  advance  to  go  into 
operation  without  suspension,  he  believed  it  would  be  a 
much  more  severe  blow  to  the  commission  for  Congress  to 
anticipate  such  action  in  advance  and  "strike  them  this 
legislative  blow."  The  chief  issue  presented,  he  said,  is 
"shall  Congress  permit  the  commission  to  continue  to  exer- 
cise its  discretion  as  to  suspending  rates  or  will  Congress 
take  that  out  of  their  hands  and  make  it  mandatory?"  Mr. 
Adamson  said  he  had  never  doubted  that  the  commission 
would  suspend  the  rates  and  that  to  pass  the  Sims  amend- 
ment would  be  little  short  of  impeachment  in  advance  of 
action.  Mr.  Adamson  and  Mr.  Sims  made  it  plain  that  they 
were  opposed  to  the  freight  advance  and  received  consid- 
erable applause  when  they  said  so.  Mr.  Adamson  pointed 
out  that  the  bill  must  go  to  conference  and  that  the  confer- 
ence could  hardly  be  concluded  before  the  issuance  of  the 
rate  decision. 

The  possibility  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  valuation 
was  suggested  by  Representative  Moore,  who  asked  if  the 
commission  would  not  be  able  to  do  the  necessary  work 
without  additional  members  if  Congress  were  to  take  away 
from  them  the  work  of  valuation.  Mr.  Adamson  suggested 
that  the  valuation  work  probably  will  be  entirely  suspended 
during  the  war  because  of  the  uncertain  values.  It  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  permanent  value,  he  said.  Mr. 
Moore  said  Congress  continues  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
purpose  and  the  country  needs  the  engineers  and  trained 
men  who  are  in  the  valuation  service  for  military  service. 
To  this  Mr.  Adamson  replied  that  he  did  not  think  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose 
during  the  war  and  that,  according  to  his  understanding,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  Congress  to  take  any  action. 

.\t  the  commission's  office  it  w\is  stated  that  the  commission 
could  no  more  discontinue  tlie  valuation  which  Congress 
has  ordered  and  for  which  it  has  made  appropriation  for  tlie 
ensuing  fiscal  year  than  it  could  discontinue  its  regular  work 
without  a  direction  from  Congress.  The  commission  has 
received  a  numijer  of  inquiries  on  the  subject,  to  which  it 
has  replied  that  it  knows  of  no  intention  to  discontinue  the 
valuation. 

Senate  Passes  Daylight  Saving  Bill 

The  Senate  on  June  27  pas.sed  the  "daylight  saving"  bill, 
providing  that  at  2  :00  a.  m.  of  the  last  Sunday  in  April  of 
eacli  year,  the  standard  time  shall  be  advanced  one  hour  and 
at  2:00  a.  m.  of  the  last  Sunday  in  September  of  each  vear, 
the  standard  time  shall  be  returned  to  the  mean  astronomical 
time  of  the  degree  of  longitude  governing  each  time  zone. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  legalizing  the  present  standard 
time  system  of  the  United  States,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
instance  of  the  railroads  in   1883,  but  which  has  not  had 


the  aulhorit\-  of  law  except  by  action  of  some  state  legis- 
latures or  local  ordinances.  It  provides  for  the  present  five 
time  zones,  whose  limits  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  having  regard  for  the  convenience 
of  commerce  and  the  existing  junction  points  and  division 
points  of  common  carriers,  and  the  commission's  orders 
may  be  modified  from  time  to  time.  The  effective  date  pro- 
posed is  January  1,  1918.  It  was  stated  that  the  railroads 
had  made  the  only  opposition  to  the  bill,  on  the  ground  of 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  effect  on  the  schedules  of 
trains  en  route  at  the  time  of  the  change. 

Agreement  to  Reduce  Bituminous  Coal  Prices 

Tentative  reductions  in  prices  of  bituminous  coal,  to  be- 
come effective  on  July  1,  were  agreed  upon  in  conferences 
between  the  coal  operators  and  government  officials  at  Wash- 
ington on  June  28,  but  a  controversy  has  arisen  which 
threatens  the  plan  agreed  upon.  Following  the  conferences 
held  with  the  government  officials  earlier  in  the  week,  at 
which  it  was  decided  that  committees  of  coal  operators 
should  fix  the  prices,  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the  legality 
of  such  a  plan  and  a  new  resolution  was  adopted  providing 
that  committees  of  seven  for  each  coal  producing  state  and 
an  additional  conm:ittee  of  seven  appointed  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  anthracite  industry,  should  confer  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  the  Committee  on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  to  the  end  that  jiroduction  be  stimulated 
and  plans  be  perfected  to  provide  adequate  means  of  distrib- 
ution. These  committees  were  also  to  report  forthwith  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  trade  commission  and  the  coal 
committee  the  costs  of  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
production  and  distribution  of  coal  in  each  district,  and 
were  authorized,  in  their  discretion,  to  give  assent  to  such 
maximum  prices  of  coal  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines  in  the  various 
districts,  as  might  be  named  by  Secretary  Lane,  the  trade 
commission  and  the  coal  committee.  After  the  legal  question 
had  been  raised  it  was  propo.sed  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  actual  fixing  of  prices  should  be  placed  on  the  govern- 
ment. The  tentative  reduction  in  prices  on  July  1  was 
proposed  by  Secretary  Lane  to  be  effective  until  the  investi- 
gation into  costs  and  conditions  warrants  an  increase  or  re- 
duction in  the  tentative  prices.  The  tentative  prices  do  not 
affect  contracts  or  sales  made  before  July  1.  In  most  cases 
the  prices  fixed  were  from  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  ton,  the  price 
to  the  government  to  be  50  cents  less.  The  reductions  range 
from  $1  to  $5  a  ton. 

The  status  of  the  agreement  was  thrown  into  uncertain- 
ty, however,  on  June  30  when  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  repudiated  the 
agreement,  saying  that  the  prices  fi.xed  were  excessive  and 
that  the  committee  had  no  power  to  fix  prices. 

Tentative  maximum  prices  for  anthracite  coal  had  already 
been  made  b\-  the  anthracite  operators  in  co-operation  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Representative  Sims  of  Tennessee  has  introduced  a  res- 
olution, H.  J.  Res.  Ill,  to  authorize  the  President  when- 
ever, in  his  judgment,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war,  to  direct  coal  and  coke  producers  to 
sell  their  produce  only  to  tlie  United  States,  and  also  author- 
izing the  President  to  direct  any  or  all  railroads,  ships  or 
boats  engaged  in  coastwise  or  inland  lake  or  river  trade  and 
all  other  common  carriers  in  the  United  States,  to  be  operated 
as  a  unit  on  government  account  under  direction  and  control 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  commission  shall  prescribe.  The 
bill  prescribes  that  the  owners  shall  be  paid  a  compensation 
equal  to  the  average  annual  net  amount  earned  for  the  five- 
year  period  prior  to  June  30,  1916.  Such  direction  and 
control  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  not  to 
exceed  one  vear  thereafter. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Railway 
Equipment  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Chicago,  June  11,  the 
convention  of  the  association  for  this  year  was  canceled. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  made  an  ad- 
vance of  about  10  per  cent,  taking  effect  June  IS,  in  the  pay  of 
all  employees,  except  general  officers,  who  have  not  recently  re- 
ceived advances.    About  4,000  persons  will  be  affected. 

In  serious  riots  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  on  July  2,  started  by 
the  lawless  acts  of  men  and  women  who  objected  to  the  importa- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  negro  laborers  from  the  south,  the 
freight  house  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  100  loaded  freight 
cars,  standing  on  that  company's  tracks,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
Much  other  property  was  also  burnt  up. 

Returns  for  May  for  72  roads,  operating  103,000  miles,  made 
public  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  July  3,  show 
an  increase  in  net  revenue  per  mile  from  $457  to  $466,  but  a  de- 
crease for  five  months  from  $2,063  to  $1,949.  The  western  road.s 
show  an  increase  for  the  month,  but  the  eastern,  southern  and 
western  districts  all  show  a  decrease  for  the  five  months. 

Reports  received  by  the  bureau  of  construction  and  repair  of 
the  Navy  Department,  state  that  the  shipments  of  steel  for  gov- 
ernment uses  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  May  amounted  to 
69,112,141  pounds.  Of  this  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  shipped 
63,542,930  pounds  and  other  companies  5,569,211  pounds.  This 
is  more  than  the  six  months'  record  of  such  shipments  under 
normal  conditions. 

The  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Patriotic 
.Association  announced  recently  that  during  January,  February, 
March  and  April  this  year  the  association  collected  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  $24,554.  The  asso- 
ciation has  now  been  thoroughly  organized  throughout  the  sys- 
tem from  Quebec  to  Vancouver,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
returns  for  the  next  four  months  will  be  even  more  favorable. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  made  arrangements  to  buy  a 
large  quantity  of  goggles  to  supply  every  man  in  its  shops  in 
Kentucky.  Now,  if  the  men  do  not  wear  the  glasses,  after  the 
employer  furnishes  them,  they  must  themselves  bear  the  risk 
of  injuries,  which  could  have  been  prevented  by  wearing  glasses. 
Under  the  Kentucky  Workmen's  Compensation  law  credits  are 
given  on  the  basic  risk  rates  on  liability  insurance  where  em- 
ployers adopt  safety  first  measures.  One  of  these  credits  is  in 
connection  with  the  furnishing  of  goggles. 

In  a  safety  bulletin  recently  issued  by  R.  C.  Richards,  chair- 
man of  the  central  safety  committee  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  an  appeal  is  made  to  employees  not  to  take  chances 
by  violating  safety  regulations.  The  circular  says  in  part: 
"Get  after  the  chance-takers  and  teach  them  to  be  careful  or 
drive  them  out  of  the  service  before,  and  not  after,  some  one  is 
killed  or  injured.'  It  may  be  you.  During  the  six  years  ending 
December  31,  1916,  85  per  cent  of  the  deaths  and  injuries  to 
North  Western  men  were  caused  by  dangerous  or  thoughtless 
practices." 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
aminations, July  25,  for  the  positions  of  junior  mechanical  en- 
gineer, junior  signal  engineer,  junior  structural  engineer  and 
junior  telegraph  and  telephone  engineer.  All  of  these  exam- 
inations are  for  positions  in  the  department  of  valuation.  In- 
terstate Commerce  Coinmission.  Applicants  must  be  between 
21  and  36  years  old.  They  must  have  had  five  years'  experience 
for  the  first  grade  and  three  years  for  the  second  grade;  and 
numerous  other  conditions  are  imposed.  Salaries,  for  grade  2, 
from  $720  to  $1,080;  and  for  grade  1,  from  $1,200  to  $1,680. 

A.  J.  Earling,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
has  presented  a  copy  of  Elbert  Hubbard's  "Message  to  Garcia" 
to  each  of  the  members  of  the  St.  Paul  company  of  the  Third 
Reserve  Engineers,  who  will  lea\e  for  France  this  summer  to 
o'perate  railroads  at  the  front.     On  the  cover  of  the  booklet  is  a 


print  of  the  American  flag  in  colors,  under  whicii  is  the  following 
(juotation   from    President   \\  ilson's  war  message :      "The  world  ' 
must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.     Its   peace  must  be  planted  ' 
upon   the   tested    foundations   of  political   liberty."     The   text   is  ; 
prefaced  by  Mr.  Earling's  own  message  to  the  men  :     "In  wish- 
ing the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  God-speed  as  they  depart  for  the   front,  it  is  my   sincere 
wish  that  each  and  every  one  may  have  the  opportunity  of  de- 
livering that  message  to  Garcia  and  safely  return  to  the  happiness 
of  his  home  with  the  consciousness  of  having  been  ready  and  a 
realization  that  the  hero  of  the  war  was  the  man  who  delivered 
the  message  when  called  upon." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  according  to  an  announcement  by  the 
War  Department,  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  controversy  between 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany as  to  the  right  of  the  latter  to  maintain  its  line  along  the 
right  of  way  of  the  road.  Recently  the  railroad  announced  that 
it  would  not  tolerate  the  Western  Union  wires  on  its  road  and 
it  was  understood  that  orders  had  been  given  to  gangs  of  work- 
men to  chop  down  the  poles.  The  Secretary  of  War  despatched 
a  message  to  the  heads  of  the  two  companies  informing  them 
that  they  would  be  expected  to  come  to  a  peaceable  and  prompt 
agreement.  Otherwise,  he  intimated,  the  telegraph  line  would 
be  taken  over  and  operated  by  the  government  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  interference  impossible. 


Priority  Bill  Passed  by  House  of  Representatives 

The  house  on  June  29  passed  with  very  little  debate  the  priority 
bill,  giving  the  President  power  to  direct  that  such  traffic  or 
sucli  shipments  as  may  be  essential  to  the  national  defense  and 
security  shall  have  preference  or  priority  in  transportation  by 
any  common  carrier.  .\s  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  contains 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  which  will  necessitate  a  conference  before  the 
bill  goes  to  the  President  for  his  signature.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Representative  Sims,  an  amendment  was  added  to  include  the 
provision  struck  out  by  the  Senate,  to  provide  that  nothing  in 
the  section  prohibiting  obstruction  of  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton 
law  applying  to  organized  labor. 

Green  for  Proceed  on  the  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  that  on  June  28  the 
use  of  green  lights  (in  place  of  white)  for  the  proceed  indi- 
cation at  night  in  semaphore  signals,  and  yellow  ( in  place  of 
green)  for  caution,  was  made  universal  throughout  the  com- 
pany's lines  east  of  Pittsburgh.  Much  delay  has  been  experienced 
in  making  this  change  because  of  difficulty  in  getting  materials. 
Corresponding  changes  have  been  made  in  the  marker  lights 
carried  on  the  rear  of  passenger  and  freight  trains :  in  switch 
lamps,   slow   signs,  hand  lamps,  etc. 

The  Western  Union  on  the  Pennsylvania 

The  contract  between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company  for  the  handling 
I  if  commercial  messages,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  July 
1.  1902,  expired  last  Saturday  night.  The  Postal  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  independent  public  offices  with  its  own 
forces  at  certain  large  stations,  including  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Harrisburg  and  Pittsliurgh ;  also  at 
Union  Station,  \\'ashington.  which  is  controlled  jointly  by 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  by  which  the  Western  Union  Telegranh  Com- 
pany will  also  open  independent  offices  to  be  opera- eel  by  its 
own  forces  in  the  stations  at  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Balti- 
more. Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh.  .\  Western  Union  office 
already  exists  at  Union  Station,  Washington. 

.-\t  other  stations  on   the   Pennsvlvania   Railroad   the   railroad 
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comiiany    will    henceforth   act   as   agent   of   the    Western    Union 
instead  oi   the   Postal. 

It  is  rot  contemplated  that  the  Western  Union  will  erect  pole 
lines  on  the  Pennsylvania's  right  of  way.  Such  wires  and 
cables  as  the  Western  Union  may  require  in  connection  with 
the  acceptance  of  commercial  messages  from  the  various  stations 
on  the  Permsylvania  Railroad  will  be  strung  on  the  pole  lines, 
or  placed  in  the  conduits  of  the  railroad  company.  A  new 
agreement  is  now  being  negotiated  with  the  Postal  Company,  by 
which  that  company  will  retain  its  wires  and  cables  on  the 
poles  and   in   the  conduits  of  the  railroad  company. 


Final  Returns  on  the  Liberty  Loan 

The  railways'  campaign  lor  subscribers  to  the  Lilierty  Loan 
resulted  in  241.280  subscribers  lor  a  total  of  $20,027 ,96()  in  lionds, 
says  the  report  which  has  just  been  received  by  participating 
roads  from  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  Railroads.  The  list 
of  subscriliers  by  roads  follows: 


OF   Liberty   Loan   Subscri 


-Miilene  &  Southern   

.\labama  &  Vicl<sburg    

.\tl.iTita.   Birmingham   &  Atlantic 

.\li;inta  &  West  Point 

Ailnntic  Coast  I-ines    

.Vtchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe 

.\iigiista  Southern   

Hal-in.oie  &  Ohio   

lialtiiiiore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal. 

liangor  &   .\ronstook    

llostnn  &  Maine    

Ihiftahj  &  Susquehanna 

llntTalo  I'leck  Railroad 

BulTalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

C.iiDlina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio 

Central   of  Georgia 

of  New  Jersey 


al  \-< 


ont 


&  West  Carolina 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chicago  &  Alton 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 

(  hicajso  &  North  Western 

Chicago  &■  Western  Indiana 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 

Hiicagn,   Burlington  &  Quincy 

Chicago  Great  Western 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha.. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Western 

r>elaware  &  Hudson 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western    

East  Tennessee  &  West  North  Carolina... 

Erie  

Florida  East  Coast 

Fort  Smith  &  Western 

Georgia  S:  Florida 

Georgia  Railroad 

Threat  Northern   

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern 

Hocking  Valley 

Illinois  Central    

Kansas   City   Southern    

Lakeside  &  Marblehead 

Lehigh  \'alky    

1  nui^iriTiri  ."v-  Arkansas 

I  M, ,1-^,11,    .^    Xashville   

Mniii 


200 

1,819 

6,827 

5 

4,940 

89 

455 

6,222 

999 

123 

3,390 

695 


475 

1,776 

427 


\   St.   Louis 

.Miiin.a|i..li>.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Ma 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf 

Missouri    Pacific    

Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 

Natchez  S:  Southern 

New  Mexico  Centi  al    

Nevada-California-Orej;on 


C.  ( 
Ci 


k  Central  Railroad 

ton  &  Albany 

higan  Central    

t.  Louis  Ry. .  . 


ati    Norther: 


Lake  Erie  &  Western  .. 
Toledo  ,■;:  Ohio  Central  . 
Kanawha  &  Michigan  . . 
PittshurRh  ,S:  Lake  Erie. 
Indiana  Harbor  Belt  . . . 


Tot;iI  New  York  Central  Lines. . 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

New  York.  Ontario  S;  Western 

Norfolk  &  Western 

Northern    Pacific     

Pacific   Electric    


19,312 

860 

4.448 

2,448 


29,028 
1,525 


2,074 
1,358 
2,335 


Pennsylvania    Railroad    52,510 

Pennsylvania  Lines    6,220 

Pennsylvania    System — Total     58,730 


Amount 

$65,500 
36.000 
20,400 
25,000 

729.350 

714,050 
450 

397,300 
8,050 
40,550 

322,250 
49,150 
7,850 

275,650 
57,400 
63,150 
87,900 
45,000 
16,950 

350,000 
11,650 
50,000 

128,250 
38,150 
21,500 

152,960 
75,000 

217,000 
44,400 
25,000 

510.200 
1,091.336 
12,800 
1,005,870 
49,850 
19,200 
4,000 
56,900 

153.650 
30,000 
30,000 
61,900 

104,750 

3,000 

^  701,050 

490,200 

27,750 

60,000 

90,150 

9,3.';0 

5,200 

19,000 

119,000 

5.000 

2,450 

500 

1,345.1.50 

66,300 

335.950 

192,200 

14,800 

51., 100 

2J,S50 

10.550 

28.600 

29.100 

2,096,800 

115.500 
26,950 
21,250 
251,800 
116,000 
180,400 


i'lttsburgh  v^c  Shawmul   39  5,600 

Quanah,  Acme  &   Pacific    53  5,300 

Richmond.   Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 222  14,500 

St.  Louis-ban  Francisco   718  131,150 

St.    Louis   Southwestern    744  63,900 

South    Buffalo    169  12,900 

Southerij  Pacific  13,168  1,319,000 

Southern   Railway    4,343  293,850 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 60,100 

Terminal  Railroad  of  St.  Louis 766  52,950 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western 118  18,400 

Toledo  Terminal   46  2,250 

Texas  &  Pacific 1,296  99,100 

Ulster   &    Delaware    146  12,100 

Union    Pacific    System 15,693  1,626,650 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific 638  58.650 

Virginian    128  8,300 

Wabash   ....    670  67,200 

W  adiey  bouthern  ...  lOO 

Weath.  Mineral  Wells  &  Northern 18  900 

\Venern  Maryland 1,108  69,500 

u  heeling  &  Lake  Erie ...  20,000 

\\  estern  Pacific 346  120,600 

Rutland  Railroad   563  43,300 

Total  individuals  subscribing 241,280 

Total  amount  subscribed $20,027,966 


Discouraged  and  Amazed 

Samuel  Kea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania,  in  a  statement  is- 
sued last  week  regarding  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  the  IS  per  cent  advance  freight  rate  case, 
said  : 

"I  am  amazed  at  the  reasoning  and  discouraged  by  the  con- 
clusions. The  Eastern  railroads  are  the  great  terminals  for  the 
whole  country,  and  absolutely  require  the  IS  per  cent  increase 
immediately.  The  Pennsylvania  System  is  indicative  of  con- 
ditions on  the  railroads  in  eastern  territory,  and  its  operations 
verify  the  estimates  made  for  the  commission.  The  five  months 
ending  with  May  show  an  increase  of  about  9  per  cent  in  gross 
earnings,  but  a  decrease  of  about  27  per  cent  in  net  operating 
income,  or  nearly  $10,500,000,  compared  with  1916.  Costs  of 
labor  and  materials  are  still  rising,  especially  fuel  coal,  which 
will  be  increased  by  several  millions  over  what  was  estimated 
in  the  rate   case. 

"Notwithstanding  all  the  railroads  are  doing  in  co-operation 
with  the  government  (and  no  other  interests  are  doing  more),  the 
country  will  realize  that  there  will  probably  be  more  congestion 
next  fall  and  winter  than  it  has  heretofore  experienced.  We 
arc  bending  every  effort  to  meet  that  situation,  but  instead  of 
putting  the  railroads  in  a  position  where  they  can  give  sub- 
stantial assistance  by  additional  facilities  and  equipment,  their 
credit  will  be  seriously  limited  by  this  decision,  and  the  country 
at  large  must  of  necessity  suffer. 

"The  commission  estimates  a  return  of  only  4.89  per  cent 
for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1917,  on  the  road  and  equipment 
provided  for  public  use  by  the  Ea.stern  railroads,  and  yet  de- 
clines to  grant  a  reasonable  increase  in  rates.  What  credit  or 
progress  can  be  based  on  any  such  inadequate  return?  The 
experience  of  the  weak  condition  of  the  railroads  for  five  years 
prior  to  1916,  with  practically  no  new  mileage  constructed,'  and 
insufficient  terminal  facilities,  is  utterly  ignored.  I  dislike  to 
criticize  any  governmental  decision,  but  the  people  should  know 
why  It  is  impossible  to  provide  adequate  facilities  and  service,' 
which  are  imperatively  required  for  this  growing  countrv.  and 
should  understand  how  unjustly  the  Eastern  railroads  are  being 
treated." 


Investor*'  View  Will  Te»t  the  Government's  Action 

A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  issued 
a  statement  on  the  rate  advance  decision,  saying  that  until  the 
details  could  be  checked  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what 
increased  revenue  will  be  received  by  the  \ew  York  Central 
Lines.     Continuing,    he    said: 

"The  application  for  increased  rates  as  presented  was,  in  our 
opinion,  conservative,  and  did  not  nearly  meet  the  added  ex- 
penditures placed  upon  us.  .  .  .  The  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try require  a  continuing  outlay  for  betterment  and  enlargement. 
The  unusual  conditions  of  today  are  bringing  up  hourly  many 
problems  requiring  large  expenditures  of  money  on  capital  ac- 
count. Such  money  must  be  had  from  the  investing  public.  If 
the  people  who  have  it  to  invest  will  accept  the  judgment  ren- 
dered by  the  commission  and  provide  the  money,  very  well. 
Their  action  will  then  support  the  view  of  the  government's  com- 
mission.    That  will  be  the  test.     .     .     ." 
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One  Road  Taken  by  the  Government 

The  War  Department  announces  that  the  Hoboken  'Shore 
Railroad  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Government.  This  road  is 
one  mile  long,  from  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  north  to  Weehawken,  with 
about  8  miles  of  track.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  freight.  The 
War  Department  proposes  to  extend  the  tracks  southward  a 
short  distance  to  reach  the  docks  of  the  German  steamship  lines. 
The  president  of  the  road  is  Charles  D.  Boyles,  Hoboken  N.  J. 

War  Taxes 

The  revised  war  revenue  bill  carrying  the  proposed  excess 
profits  tax  on  corporations,  including  railroads,  was  completed 
by  the  Senate  finance  committee  on  Monday  and  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  The  excess  profits  tax  is  graduated  from 
12  to  50  per  cent  on  net  income  in  excess  of  the  average  net  in- 
come for  the  pre-war  years  1911,  1912  and  1913,  with  an  exemp- 
tion of  $5,000.  The  12  per  cent  rate  applies  on  taxable  profits 
up  to  15  per  cent  of  the  normal  profit.  The  proportion  between 
the  excess  profits  and  the  net  income  in  each  case  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him  with  the  appro.val  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  during  the  pre-war  period  the 
net  income  was  less  than  6  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  cm- 
ployed  the  proportion  of  taxable  income  may  be  determined  cither 
on  the  basis  of  the  profits  of  representative  corporations  in  a 
similar  business  or  by  deducting  6  per  cent  from  the  net  in- 
come during  the  taxable  year,  at  the  option  of  the  tax-payer. 
Capital  is  defined  as  "the  fair  average  value  of  the  assets  ac- 
tually invested  and  employed"  less  the  "average  amount  of  the 
liabilities  incurred  in  respect  to  such  trade  or  business." 

In  addition  to  the  income  taxes  imposed  by  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1916,  as  amended,  corporations  are  required  to  pay  an 
additional  tax  of  2  per  cent  and  an  additional  tax  of  IS  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  remaining  undisturbed  60  days  after  the  end 
of  the  year,  of  the  net  income  except  the  amount  used  for  tlie 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  reserves  required  by  law  or, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
state  authorities,  for  extensions,  additions  and  betterments.  In 
assessing  the  income  tax  the  net  income  shall  be  credited  with 
the  amount  of  the  e."cess  profits  tax. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  amounts 
l\iid  for  transportation  by  rail  or  water  or  by  any  form  of  me- 
chanical motor  power  in  competition  with  carriers  by  rail  or 
water,  a  tax  of  1  cent  for  each  25  cents  paid  for  express  or  par- 
cel post  shipments,  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  the  amounts  for  pas- 
senger transportation,  not  including  commutation  or  season 
tickets  for  trips  less  than  40  miles  or  for  less  than  35  cents  and 
a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  amounts  paid  for  seats,  berths  or  state 
rooms  in  parlor  cars,  sleeping  cars  or  vessels.  The  tax  on  freight 
bills   does  not  apply  to  conapany  material. 

Report  From  American  Commission  in  Russia 

A  cable  despatch  of  July  4  gives  a  summary  of  a  report  issued 
in  Petrograd  by  the  Stevens  Commission  on  that  day  to  the 
Russian   public,   with   recommendations   for   reforms. 

The  commission  has  received  the  full  sympathy  and  support 
of  its  Russian  colleagues.  The  Russian  railroads  are  found  to 
have  excellent  technical  personnel,  and  many  roads  have  a  good 
practical  system  of  management,  the  extension  of  which  to  other 
roads  is  desirable.  The  first  necessary  reform  is  in  connection 
with  operation  and  involves  the  employment  of  more  powerful 
locomotives  and  freight  cars  of  larger  capacity. 

The  construction  of  shops  at  Vladivostok  to  assemble  locomo- 
tives imported  from  the  United  States  is  deemed  necessary.  In 
all  repair  shops  work  ought  to  continue  uninterruptedly  24  hours 
a  day.  The  regulation  of  exchange  of  cars  between  the  difTerent 
roads  should  be  improved,  and  loading  and  unloading  should  be 
quickened. 

The  creation  of  a  Special  State  Department,  the  chief  of  which 
will  be  an  inspector  general,  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  whole 
network  of  roads  is  supplied  with  all  necessary  material,  and 
also  for  the  responsible  distribution  of  such  material  between  the 
diflferent  roads,  is  recommended  by  the  commission. 

The  most  important  prolilcni  is  declared  to  be  to  bring  the 
railroads  into  a  condition  which  will  insure  an  adequate  system 
of  supply  for  the  army  and  civilian  population.  Chairman 
Stevens  immediately  sent  a  cablegram  to  Washington  requesting 


that  the  construction  of  locomotives  and  cars  be  undertaken  at 
once.  The  order,  it  is  said,  will  require  the  increase  of  America's 
credit  to  Russia  by  750,000,000  roubles. 

The  report  concludes  by  saying  that  the  commission  is  still 
engaged  in  considering  the  question  of  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial, rails  and  machinery  for  the  Russian  roads. 


Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association 

Owing  to  the  state  of  war  declared  and  now  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
president  and  executive  board  that  the  forty-eighth  annual  con- 
vention 01  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  postponed  until  further 
notice. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The   following   list   gives   names   of   secretaries,    dates   of   vert    or    regular 

meetings  and  places  of  meetings: 

.\IR  Brake  .\ssociation.— F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

American  .■\ssociatioh  of  Demurrage  Officers — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  July  18.  1917,  Ashe- 
viUe,  N.  C. 

.^MERICAN  Association  of  Dining  Car  Superintendents. — H.  C.  Board- 
man,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Next  convention,  October,  1917, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

American  .Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 
Chicago,    111. 

.\merican  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope, 
C.  R.  R.  of  N.  T.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Next  meeting,  Oc- 
tober  16  17,   St.   Louis. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — E.  H.  Harman, 
Room  101,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Annual  meeting  to  have 
been    held   August   8-10  inde6nitely   postponed. 

American  Electric  Railway  Association. — E.  B.  Burritt,  8  W.  40th  St., 
New   York.     Convention   for   1917  abandoned. 

.\merican  Electric  Railway  Manufacturers'  Association. — Fred  C.  J. 
Deli,    165    BroHdway,   New   York. 

.\MERicAN  Railroad  Mastek  Tinners'.  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
Association.— VV.  E.  Jones.  C.  &  N.  W.,  3814  Fulton  St.,  Chicago. 
Convention    for    1917   postponed. 

.\merican  Railway  Association. — J.  E  Fairbanks,  general  secretary,  75 
Church    St..    New   York. 

.American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.  W.,  Chicago  Next  convention,  October  16-18,  1917,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

American  Railway  Engineering  -Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan   .Ave.,    Chicago. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112 
Karpen    BIdg.,    Chicago. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — Owen  D.  Kinsey,  Il- 
linois (.cntral.  Chicago.  Next  convention,  to  have  been  held  August 
30-September    1,   Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago,  postponed   for  one  year. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof,  E.  Marburg,  University 
of   Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.^ — Chas.  Warren  Hunt.  220  W. 
57th  St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in 
month,  except  July  and  August,  220  WT  57th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th    St.,    .New    York. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation,  B.  &  O.,  Mt.  Royal  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Next  con- 
vention,   January,    1918,    Chicago. 

-Association  of  American  Railway  .Accounting  Officers. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son,   Rooms    1116-8   Woodward    Bldg.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

.Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels. — George  \\'. 
Lyndon,  1214  McCormick  BIdg.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meeting  with 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 

.Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Jos.  A.  Andreucetti,  C. 
&  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  S:  N.  W.  Sta.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  and 
annual   convention   postponed   indefinitely. 

•Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Bell,  Gibson,  Ind. 
Next   annual   meeting,    September    11-13.    1917,   Washington,    D.   C. 

Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers. — G.  P. 
Conard,   75   Church   St.,   New   York. 

Bridge  and  liriLDiNC  .Supply  Men's  Association. — Tom  Lehon,  The  Lehon 
Company,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building    -Association. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell.  Grand  Trunk,  P.  0.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  .August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.— Clement  H.  McLeod.  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October. 
November,  December,  Februarv,  March  and  April.  .Annual  meeting. 
January,    Slontreal. 

Car  Foremen's  .Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and   August,   Hotel    La    Salle.    Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club.— -H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  Mav.  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner.  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,   Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Chief  Intercha.voe  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  -Association.—. 
W.  R.  McMunn.  .Vew  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Next  convention, 
September,    1917,    St.    Louis. 
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Engineers'  Society  op  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568 
Union  .\rcade  BMg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d 
Tuesday,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Freight   Claim    Association. — Warren   P.    Taylor,   Traffic    Manager,    R.   F. 

&  P..  Richmond,  Va. 
General  Siiperintenbents'  A,ssociation  or  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grant!  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month,  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg.. 
Chicago. 
International  Railroad  Mastfr  Rlacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth.  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima.  Ohio.  Next  annual  meeting,  to  have  been 
held  August  21-23.  1917,  Chicago,  postponed  for  one  year. 

International  Railway  Fuel  .Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  .St..  Chicago.     Next  convention,  May.  1918.  Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall, 
1126  W.  Broadwav,  Winona,  Minn.-  Annual  meeting,  to  have  been 
held  September  4-7,  1917,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Investment  Bankers'  A.ssociation  of  America, — Fredericl<  R.  Fenton,  11 
W,  Monroe  St,.  Chicago.  -Annual  convention,  October  1-3,  1917, 
ISaltimore.    Md, 

Matntenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  or  the  United 
States  and  Canada.— F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex,     Next  convention.  October   16-18,   1917.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  Si,, 
New   York, 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
AND  Canada, — A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  Next  annual 
meeting.   September   11,    1917,  Chicago. 

Master  Car  Builders'  .Association. — J,  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.. 
Chicago. 

N.\TiONAL  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners. — Jas.  B.  Walker,  120 
Broadway.  New  York  Citv.  Next  annual  convention,  October  16, 
1917.   Washington,    D.    C. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association, — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples 
Gas   Bldg..    Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club,— W,  E,  Cade,  Tr,.  683  Atlantic  Ave,,  Bos- 
ton, Mass,  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
Tuly,    August   and    .September,    Boston, 

Ne-.v  •York   Raiip--.   i  , ,  „  — Tlarry   D,   Vought.   95   Liberty   St.,   New   York. 

Regular  n •  ■  id.iy  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August, 

29  W.   .'I'M  M,k. 

Niagara    Frox  . ;  i  -    Association. — Geo,    A,    J,    Hochgrebe.    623 

Erisbaiif-    I;.  :.:,.    I:, ,;,,.;,..    N,   Y,      Meetings   3d   Wednesday   in   month. 
New   York   Tclcpliont   Bldg..  Buffalo.   N,   Y, 

Pacific  Railway  Ci.uc— W,  S,  Wollner,  .Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern   Pacific  R,   R,,   San  Francisco,   Cal, 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers, — F,  C,  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg,,  Peoria.  III.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month. 
Jefferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 

Railroad  Clue  of  Kansas  City.- Claude  Manlove,  IOCS  Walnut  St.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  30  Church  St..  New 
York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh,— J,  B,  Anderson.  Room  207,  P,  R.  R,  Sta,, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
.July  and  .August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
"Hotel,    Pittsburgh, 

Railway  Development  Association, — D,  C,  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture. St.  L„  Iron  Mt.  &  So,,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg..  St, 
Louii.      Next    annual   convention.   May.    1918,   Houston,  Tex. 

Railway  ELECXRrcM,  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — ^J.  Scribner, 
1063  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way  Electrical   Engineers, 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association, — C,  B,  Edwards,  Office  of  the 
President's  Assistant,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk,  'Va,  Next  meet- 
ing,  October  2-4,   1917,   St,    Louis,   Mo, 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association, — R,  H,  Morrison,  Assistant  Engineer, 
C,  &  O.,  Richmond.  'Va.  Next  convention,  October,  1917,  Duluth, 
Minn, 

Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem. 
Pa.  Next  meeting,  June,  1917,  Hotel  McAlpin,  N.  Y,  Next  annual 
convention,   September,    1917,    .Atlantic   City.   N.   J, 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — T,  P,  Murphy.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C,    Collinwood,    Ohio, 

Railway  Sup^^ly  Manufacturers'  .Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  2136  Oliver 
Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Meetings  with  Master  Car  Builders'  and 
Master    Mechanics'    .Association. 

Railway  'Ielecraph  and  Telephone  .Appliance  -Association, — G,  A.  Nel- 
son. 50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way  Telegraph    Superintendents, 

Richmond  Railroad  Club,— F.  O,  Robinson,  C,  &  O..  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August. 

Eo.ADMASTERS'    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    WaY    ASSOCIATION, P,    J.     McAndrewS, 

C,  &  N,  W,.  Sterling,  III.     Next  annual  convention.  September  18-21, 

1917.    Hotel    -Auditorium,   Chicago, 
St,    Louis    Railway    Club, — B.    W.    Frauenthal.    Union    Station,    St.    Louis. 

Mo.      Regular   meetings,    2d   Friday  in   month,   except   June,   July  and 

August,   St,    Louis, 
Salt  Lake  Transportation  Club,— R.  E,  Rowland,  David  Keith  Bldg.,  Salt 

Lake    City,    Utah.      Regular    meetings,    1st    Saturday    of    each    month. 

Salt  Lake  Citv, 
Signal    Appliance    Association.— F.    W.    Edmunds.    3868    Park    .Ave..    New 

York,     Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal   .Association, 
Society   of   Railway   Financiai    Officers,— L.   W,    Cox,    N,    &   W.,   Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 
Southern   .Association  of  Car  Service  Officers, — E,  \V,   Sandwich.  A.  & 

W.  P.  R.   R,.   Atlanta.  Ga, 
Southern   &    .Southwestj:rn    Railway   Clur,— .A,    J,    Merrill,    Grant   Bldg.. 

.Atlanta,  Ga,     Regular  meetings.  3d  Thursday.  January,  March.  May, 

,Tulv.  September.  November,   10  a,  m,.  Piedmont  Hotel.  Atlanta. 
Toledo    Transportation    Club.— Harry    S.    Fox,    Toledo.    Ohio.      Regular 

meetings,    1st  Saturday  in   month,   Boody  House.  Toledo. 
Track   Supply    .Association.— W.   C,   Kidd.   Ramapo  Iron   Works.   Hillburn, 

N.  y.     Meetings  with  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation, 
Traffic  Cluu  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Train  Despatchers'  .Association  of  -America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 

.Ave,.    Chicago. 
Traveling    Engineers'    .AssochtIon.— W.    O.    Thompson,   N,    Y.   C.    R.    R.. 

Cleveland,   Ohio.      Next  convention,    September,    1917,  Chicago, 
Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads, — Clarence  M,  Oddie,  Mills 

Bldg,.  San  Francisco. 
Western    Railway    Clur.- J.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg..    Chicago. 

Regular    meetings,    3d    Monday    in     month,    except    June.    July    and 

August,   Hotel  Sherman,   Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  issued  for  the  benefit  of  amateur 
gardeners  using  the  railroad  company's  lands,  and  for  others  in- 
terested, a  pamphlet  giving  practical  instruction  about  spraying 
and  other  matters  useful  in  killing  insects  which  destroy 
vegetation. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  is  distributing  posters 
printed  in  the  national  colors  which  read  as  follows:  "You  can 
help  win  the  war  by  conserving  transportation  facilities.  Trans- 
portation is  the  life  blood  of  the  nation.  Make  one  freight  car  do 
the  work  of  two.  Load  and  unload  cars  promptly;  load  and  buy 
full  capacity  carloads ;  order  only  enough  cars  to  take  care  of 
your  needs." 

The  Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission  recently  issued  an  or- 
der providing  for  a  new  scale  of  demurrage  charges  with  a  recip- 
rocal feature,  the  conditions  of  which  the  railroads  were  required 
formally  to  accept  on  or  before  July  2.  The  new  rules  provide 
for  a  charge  of  $2  per  car  per  day  for  the  first  five  days,  after 
two-days'  free  time,  a  car  is  held  by  a  shipper  or  a  consignee, 
and  $5  for  each  succeeding  day.  Under  the  reciprocal  feature 
the  railroads  will  be  fined  $2  per  day  for  each  car  that  they  fail 
to  move  a  distance  of  SO  miles  within  24  hours. 

The  principal  electric  street  railways  of  New  York  state,  out- 
side of  New  York  City  and  Buffalo — 29  companies — have  peti- 
tioned the  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  for  au- 
thority to  make  a  general  increase  in  fares.  These  companies 
have  formed  a  committee,  of  which  Joseph  K.  Choate  is  chair- 
man. The  reasons  adduced  in  the  petition  are  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  laid  before  the  public  by  the  steam  railroads, 
and  the  most  important  factor  is  declared  to  be  the  practical 
impossibility  of  securing  new  capital  for  investment  in  street 
railroad  properties. 

The  Department  of  .\griculture,  reporting  a  shortage  of  cars 
in  California,  and  calling  attention  to  the  unusually  large  crop 
of  fruit  e.N-pected  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  this  month  and  next 
month,  quotes  officers  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  to  the  eflfect 
that  the  cars  of  that  line  were  detained  at  Eastern  markets,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May.  an  average  of  four  days  after  being  placed 
on  team  tracks.  There  were  also  delays  caused  by  holding 
cars  in  outer  yards  for  advice  from  the  owners  as  to  disposition. 
Fruit  shipped  from  California  in  Pacific  Fruit  Express  cars  in 
two  days,  June  23  and  24,  amounted  to  897  carloads,  an  un- 
precedented movement. 

H.  F.  Smith,  \'ice-president  of  tlie  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St,  Louis,  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  shipping  public  discussing 
the  freight  car  situation  and  expressing  the  purpose  of  the  road 
to  secure  all  reasonable  advantages  for  its  shippers  from  the 
activities  of  the  committees  now  sitting  at  Washington  and 
guiding  the  movements  of  freight  traffic.  Quoting  from  the  latest 
bulletin  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  figures  are  given  to 
show  that  the  roads  in  Group  5 — that  in  which  the  Nashville. 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  is  situated — had  on  their  lines  on  June  1, 
only  two-thirds  as  many  box  cars  as  they  own.  Mr.  Smith  ex- 
presses regret  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  prevent  serious  dis- 
ruption of  customary  practices  and  the  unequal  distribution  of 
box  cars ;  and  suggests  that  shippers,  in  their  own  interest,  make 
their  position  known  to  the  government  through  the  proper 
authorities. 

Shippers  Co-Operate  to  Increase  Transportation  Facilities 

Progressive  shippers  throughout  the  country  are  showing  their 
practical  patriotism  by  conscientious  efforts  to  increase  the 
available  car  supply.  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  re- 
cently issued  a  poster  urging  the  prompt  loading  and  unloading 
of  cars,  and  the  purchase  and  loading  of  full  capacity  carloads. 
The  National  Fertilizer  .Association,  Chicago,  is  distributing 
100.000  circulars  and  urging  that  fertilizers  be  ordered  early 
to   avoid   the  autumn   congestion. 

.\  record  keot  for  the  first   10  davs  in   Mav  bv  the  Universal 
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Portland  Cement  Company,  Chicago,  showed  an  average  load 
of  108.6  per  cent  of  box  car  capacity,  or  a  waste  of*  only  1.4 
per  cent  of  available  car  space.  In  an  article  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Universal  Dealer,  published  by  that  company,  Blaine 
S.  Smith,  general  sales  manager,  urges  heavier  loading  by  all 
shippers,  the  construction  of  necessary  warehouses  and  the  pur- 
chase of  large  supplies  of  raw  materials  before  the  demands  of 
the  government  reduce  the  car  supply.  The  average  freight  car 
now  carries  only  43  per  cent  of  its  possible  load,  whereas  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  it  is  feasible  to  increase  the  present  aver- 
age loading  [of  bulk  freight]  by  50  to  100  per  cent.  A  slight 
quickening  in  the  time  of  loading  and  unloading  by  shippers 
and  consignees  will  mean  a  great  saving. 


Consolidate  Shipments ! 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  distributing  through  station 
agents  thousands  of  copies  of  the  circular  recently  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  calling  for  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  freight  cars.  The  circular  will  be  placed 
in  the  hand:;  of  farmers,  truckers,  fruit  growers,  shippers,  con- 
signees, brokers,  buyers,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  merchants'  associations. 

This    circular    says    in    part ; 

"Sliipping  associations  can  pool  the  output  of  all  their 
members  and  load  cars  of  some  commodities  to  full  capacity 
for  large  markets.  Wholesalers  and  carlot  distributors  can 
place  orders  for  carloads  of  a  greater  quantity  than  was 
customary  in  the  past.  Shippers  should  load  and  unload 
cars  within  the  shortest  possible  time.  Against  the  increased 
valued  of  a  better  market  found  while  holding  a  car  in 
transit  must  be  balanced  the  loss  due  to  deterioration  of  the 
]iroduct  while  the  car  is  Iield  and  the  sometimes  greater  loss 
of  another  shipper  whose  product  spoils  for  lack  of  the  car 
wliich  the  first  shipper  is  holding.  Potatoes  in  strong,  double- 
lieadcd  barrels  loaded  in  well  ventilated  box  cars  for  destina- 
tions that  can  be  reached  within  three  or  four  days  could  be 
loaded  safely  considerably  beyond  the  prescribed  tariff  mini- 
mum weights.  Citrus  fruits  in  many  cases  can  be  so  loaded. 
.\pi)lcs,  especially  when  moving  to  storage  points  in  the  late 
autumn  should  be  loaded  to  the  space  capacity  of  the  car.  Load- 
ing watermelons  five  deep  instead  of  four  would  reduce  the 
numlicr  of  cars  necessary  to  move  the  crop  by  one-fifth.  A 
lilicral  use  of  straw  underneath  and  between  the  melons,  instead 
of  merely  sawdust  underneath,  and  placing  the  larger  melons  at 
tile  liottoni  of  the  load  would  seem  to  make  the  plan  feasible." 


Fertilizer  Association  Urges  Conservation  of  Cars 

The  soil  improvement  committee  of  the  National  Fertilizer 
Association,  Chicago  and  Baltimore,  has  issued  a  circular  ap- 
pealing to  buyers  and  shippers  of  fertilizers  to  co-operate  in 
hringing  about  efficiency  in  the  use  of  cars.  The  circular  em- 
phasizes particularly  the  importance  of  ordering  fertilizers  before 
the  fall  rush  and  of  loading  cars  to  maximum  capacity.  The 
circular  reads   in  part  as   follows: 

"The  average  carload  shipment  of  fertilizer  has  been  21  tons. 
.\  standard  box  car  will  carry  SO  tons.  When  freight  cars  are 
loaded  to  capacity  with  fertilizers,  every  car  is  doing  double 
its  ordinary  work,  and  more  than  three  times  the  work  of  a 
car  loaded  witli  15  tons.  Our  military,  industrial,  agricultural 
and  national  welfare  demands  that  we  secure  maximum  ef- 
ficiency by  using  this  waste  space. 

"Shipments  ot  fertilizers  have  been  crowded  into  the  rush 
^^asons  both  spring  and  fall.  It  will  l)e  practically  impossible 
for  the  railroads  to  move  the  fertilizer  tonnage  this  fall  in  the 
six  or  eight  weeks'  period  just  l)cfore  wheat  and  grass  seeding 
begins.     Avoid   the   harvest   rush. 

"The  movement  of  troops,  war  supplies  and  military  equip- 
ment is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  farmer  must  order  early. 
( )rder  early  and  order  full  carloads. 

"Five  railroad  presidents  constitute  a  permanent  committee 
in  Washington,  and  this  committee  is  giving  preference  to  fer- 
tilizers, seeds  and  agricultural  implements  and  doing  everything 
liossible  to  render  best  service  in  delivering  farm  supplies.  The 
willingness  and  co-operation  of  the  railroads  is  not  alone  suf- 
ficient. The  help  of  every  farmer,  dealer,  agent  and  fertilizer 
company  is  necessary. 


"Tliere  may  be  one  objection  to  maximum  loading  of  fer- 
tilizers. The  l)ottom  sacks  will  be  compressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  sacks  above.  Damage  can  be  largely  overcome,  however, 
by  handling  the  bottom  sacks  when  the  car  is  being  unloaded  so 
as  to  shake  apart  the  compact  fertilizer.  The  point  to  be  re- 
membered is  that  maximum  loading  is  necessary  in  order  that 
fertilizers  be  moved  on  time  this  year.  There  are  likewise  ob- 
jections to  early  ordering  by  dealers.  Storage  space  is  fre- 
quently limited ;  but  farmers  who  understand  the  conditions  will 
render  the  dealer  a  service  by  hauling  fertilizers  away  promptly 
on  arrival. 

"Duty  is  a  bigger  thing  than  right.  We  have  a  right  to  order 
fertilizer  when  we  please  and  in  such  quantities  as  we  please. 
It  is  our  duty — and  likewise  our  opportunitj' — to  help  every  one 
and  relieve  the  serious  freight  situation." 


Passenger  Trains  Taken  Off 

The  Pennsylvania's  reduction  in  passenger  train  service,  count- 
ing the  changes  on  all  divisions  east  of  Pittsburgh,  aggregates 
102  trains,  cutting  down  the  passenger  movement  2,268,000  train- 
miles  a  year,  or  about  6,500  train-miles  every  weekday.  There 
is  some  consolidating  of  trains,  and  a  number  of  parlor  cars, 
restaurant  cars,  sleepers,  club  and  observation  cars  will  be  taken 
off.  The  suburban  service  to  and  from  larger  cities  will  be  pre- 
served practically  undisturbed  for  the  present,  and  the  summer 
schedules  to  and  from  seashore  and  mountain  resorts  have  been 
arranged  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  in  recent  years.  There 
is  not  much  freight  on  these  lines  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
needed  for  extensive  troop  movements. 

Four  trains  between  New  ^■ork  and  Washington  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  run  of  one  will  be  shortened.  Between  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington,  six  trains  will  be  withdrawn,  namely,  those 
leaving  Philadelphia  at  6:28  a.  m.,  10:30  a.  m.  and  1:20  p.  m., 
and  those  leaving  Washington  at  10:00  a.  m.,  12:40  p.  m.  and 
3  :00  p.  m.  Club  cars  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  trains  leaving 
New  York  for  Washington  at  1  :0S  p.  m.,  and  leaving  Washing- 
ton at  8:00  a.  m.,  and  from  the  Colonial  Express,  north  and 
south  l)ound ;  also  from  some  others.  One  night  train  from 
Philadelphia  to  Buffalo,  and  one  from  Buffalo  to  Philadelphia 
will  be  discontinued,  reducing  the  through  service  between  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  Buffalo,  to  one  day 
train  and  one  night  train  in  each  direction,  instead  of  one  day 
train  and  two  night  trains,  as  at  present. 

The  rest  of  the  changes  consist  mainly  in  readjustments  and 
consolidation  of  trains  which  followed  one  another  closely,  and 
in  the  discontinuance  of  less  important  sleeping  car  lines.  .Among 
the  latter  are  the  Xew  ^'ork-Cincinnati  car,  via  Washington  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio ;  Xew  ■^'ork-Birmingham  car,  via  Southern 
Railway;  Xew  York-Charlotte  car,  via  Southern  Railway;  and 
Xew  York-Charleston  and  Xew  York-Wilmington  (X.  C. )  cars, 
via  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  mid-day  trains  operated  in  former 
years  during  the  summer  months,  between  Pittsburgh  and  Buf- 
falo, and  leaving  in  each  direction  at  1  :10  p.  m.,  will  not  be 
placed  in  service  this  season,  and  the  through  sleeping  car  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  Muskoka  Lakes,  via  Toronto  and  the 
Grand  Trunk,  will  not  be  put  on. 

Extensive  changes  of  the  same  general  character  have  been 
made  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh.  On  the 
Eastern  division  of  the  Xortli  West  System,  ten  local  trains  are 
taken  off,  and  on  the  South  West  System,  eleven  local  trains. 

On  the  New  York  Central,  in  the  state  of  Xew  York,  the  new 
timetables  show  about  90  fewer  passenger  trains  than  heretofore. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  reduction  in  passenger  train  mileage  of  about 
5  per  cent. 

The  Corporation  Commission  of  Xorth  Carolina  has  approved 
the  reduced  passenger  train  service  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
after  a  conference  and  some  modifications:  and  has  approved  the 
changes  on  the  .Vllantic  Coast  Line,  with  the  exception  of  six 
trains.  These  six  are :  ■  Xumbers  11  and  11  between  Weldon 
and  Kinston,  56  and  57  between  Plymouth  and  Tarboro,  and  90 
and  91   between  Goldsboro  and  Rocky   Mount. 

J.  \\.  Elliott,  general  manager  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  in  a 
petition  to  the  railroad  commission  of  Louisiana  asking  for  au- 
thority to  discontinue  the  operation  of  a  number  of  passenger 
trains,  gives  the  average  receipts  of  these  trains ;  and  the  figures 
in  some  cases  are  as  low  as  32  cents  a  mile.  Others  are  39  cents. 
41  cents,  and  62  cents  a  mile.  The  commission  promises  to  hold 
a  hearing  oi;  the  subject  at  Baton  Rouge  on  July  17. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Interstau-  Commerce  Commission  has  further  suspended 
until  January  13  the  tariffs  proposing  new  reconsigning  and  di- 
version  rules  and  charges. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  approved  tariffs 
tiled  by  the  lake  coal  and  ore-carrying  railroads  to  restrict  the 
reconsignmcnt  of  hopper-bottom  coal  cars. 


Embargoes   on  Grain  at  Baltimore 

Baltiniare  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  Baltimore  &  Oliio  et  al. 
Opinion   by    Commissioner   Hall: 

For  the  past  two  years  the  carriers  owning  export  elevators 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  declared  embargoes  from  time  to  time 
on  grain  for  export.  Two  of  them  have  adopted  the  practice 
of  accepting  such  grain  for  transportation  only  upon  assurance 
that  a  vessel  will  be  available  to  receive  the  grain  at  the  port. 
The  complainant  alleges  that  this  practice  is  unreasonable,  dis- 
criminatory and  preferential;  that  the  defendants'  practices  with 
respect  to  embargoes  on  shipments  of  corn  are  likewise  unlawful; 
that  the  defendants'  practice  of  declaring,  modifying  and  sus- 
pending embargoes  without  sufficient  notice  to  shippers  has  sub- 
jected certain  persons  to  undue  prejudice;  and  that  prejudice 
also  results  from  the  defendants'  practice  of  embargoing  ship- 
ments of  grain  from  certain  territory  while  accepting  grain  from 
other  territory. 

The  commission  holds  that  under  the  transportation  conditions 
which  have  obtained  for  many  months,  and  in  view  of  those 
which  the  existing  state  of  war  necessarily  creates,  a  practice 
of  accepting  shipments  of  grain  in  bulk  for  export  only  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  that  arrangements  for  its  immediate  ex- 
portation have  been  made  is  not  inherently  unreasonable  or 
otherwise  unlawful.  But  the  practice  complained  of,  as  applied 
to  shipments  of  grain  in  bulk  to  Baltimore  for  export,  does  not 
accomplish  the  results  desired  and  unduly  prefers  the  persons 
to  whom  permits  are  issued,  because  the  use  made  of  the  permits 
is  not  adequately  policed  and  safeguarded.  If  the  permit  prac- 
tice is  maintained,  the  defendants  should  submit  within  60  days 
for  the  commission's  approval  rules,  which  will  eliminate  the 
unlawful  features  of  the  present  practice. 

The  evidence  of  record  with  respect  to  embargoes  on  corn 
is  too  meager  to  warrant  a  definite  finding  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  the  defendants'  practices  in  that  respect. 

The  allegations  that  undue  prejudice  results  from  the  defend- 
ants' failure  to  give  advance  notice  of  their  embargo  bulletins, 
and  also  from  their  practice  of  embargoing  grain  shipped  from 
certain  specified  tcrritorv,  are  not  sustained  by  the  evidence. 
(45  T.   C.   C,  40.) 


COURT   NEWS 

Discriminating  Freight  Rates 

Back  in  1905  a  railroad  agreed  to  give  a  lumber  company  a 
bonus  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  of  its  freight  bills,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  lumber  company  built  mills  which  would 
greatly  increase  freight  business  and  result  in  the  building  of 
a  town.  In  an  action  by  the  lumber  company  for  damages  for 
the  railroad's  failure  to  observe  the  agreement,  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  agreement  violated  the  interstate 
commerce  act.  The  railroad  called  itself  a  promoter  and  the 
rebate  a  bonus,  but,  says  the  court,  it  could  not  thereby  evade 
the  statute.  It  gave  the  lumber  company  an  advantage  over 
other  shippers.  The  promotion  of  town  building,  which  would 
result  in  increased  freight  and  passenger  transportation,  is  be- 
yond the  legitimate  powers  of  a  common  carrier.  The  interstate 
commerce  act  is  not  limited  to  fraudulent  schemes  and  devices 
by  which  freight  rates  are  reduced  or  rebates  received,  but 
covers  every  case  where  there  is  discrimination.  The  contract 
was  held  void  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  reversed.— 
Foster  Lumber  Co.  v.  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  (Mo.),  194  S.  W., 
281.     Decided  April   10,   1917. 


Crossing  Accident — Automobile  Not  Under  Control 
In  an  action  for  the  death  of  the  driver  of  an  automobile  when 
his  car  was  struck  squarely  in  the  center  by  a  train  at  a  crossing, 
it  appeared  that  the  track  was  open  to  view  300  feet,  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  train  came,  at  a  point  on  the  highway 
48  feet  from  the  crossing.  The  speed  of  the  train  was  37  miles 
an  hour.  There  were  marks  on  the  road  showing  that  the  auto- 
mobile had  skidded  before  reaching  the  crossing,  and  indicating 
that  the  deceased  had  applied  his  brakes,  but  had  approached  the 
crossing  at  too  high  a  speed.  The  Xebraska  Supreme  Court 
reversed  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  It  held  that  failure  of 
the  railroad  company  to  ring  the  bell  or  blow  the  whistle,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  negligent,  would  not  make  the  railroad 
company  liable  if  deceased  recklessly  failed  to  have  his  car 
under  control,  and  if  by  looking  and  listening  at  the  proper 
time  and  place  he  could  have  seen  the  train  in  time  to  stop,  and 
did  not  do  so.— .Askev  v.  C.  B.  &  Q.  (Xeb.i.  Decided  May  9, 
1917. 


Service  Provided  by  Tariff  Rates  Controls 

A  shipping  contract  covering  a  car  of  apples  was  made  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  when  both  parties  knew  that  zero  weather  was 
liable  to  come  at  any  time.  The  published  tariff  offered  the 
shipper  of  such  property  the  opportunity  of  putting  a  stove  in 
the  car  with  a  man  in  charge  of  it  under  certain  conditions,  but 
did  not  offer  to  warm  or  house  the  car  itself.  The  shipper  ac- 
cepted a  bill  of  lading  including  the  words  "owner's  risk,"  so 
that  the  railroad's  liability  was  limited  to  liability  for  negli- 
gence. The  car,  whch  was  not  heated,  went  through  ex- 
peditiously, but  the  apples  were  badly  frozen.  In  an  action  for 
damages  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  held  the  railroad  not 
liable,  and  reversed  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  The  tariff, 
having  been  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
is  absolutely  controlling,  and  the  railroad  company  is  not  per- 
mitted to  give  greater  or  less  service  than  it  provides. — 
McGovern  v.  Ann  Arbor  (Wis.),  162  N.  W.,  668.  Decided  May 
15.   1917. 


Freight-Speed  Law  Held  Legal  in  Nebraska 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  under  provisions  of  a  recipro- 
cal demurrage  act,  which  requires  freight  to  be  moved  not  less 
than  SO  miles  in  24  hours  under  liability  for  damages  of  SI  per 
car  for  each  day  of  delay,  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  has 
sustained  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  railroad  alleged  that  a 
statute  prescribing  a  time  limit  for  the  movement  of  freight  is 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Nebraska  and  that  as  Congress  has  authority  over 
interstate  commerce,  all  regulations  of  the  state  of  Nebraska 
affecting  the  carriage  of  goods  by  railroad  between  states  has 
been  superseded ;  and  the  trains  and  cars  referred  to  in  the 
petition  were  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The  court  held 
that  although  the  statute  is  inoperative  as  a  regulation  »f  inter- 
state commerce  it  is  valid  and  enforceable  with  reference  to  ship- 
ments originating  and  ending  within  the  state.  The  defendant 
also  claimed  that  it  had  placed  the  cars  in  question  on  a  hold 
track  at  Omaha  for  delivery  when  convenient  to  the  plaintiff  at 
its  three  yards  at  Omaha  and  therefore  delivery  on  the  hold 
track  constituted  final  delivery  of  the  cars.  The  court  held  that 
if  delivery  on  a  hold  track  constitutes  final  delivery  and  the  rail- 
road refuses  to  place  the  cars  at  one  of  the  plaintiff's  own  yards, 
the  plaintiff  would  be  remedyless.  Therefore,  the  statutory  time 
should  he  computed  up  to  the  time  when  the  cars  are  placed  on 
the  hold  track  and  from  the  time  orders  are  received  from  the 
consignee  specifying  the  yard  in  which  the  cars  should  be  placed, 
not  counting  the  time  the  cars  are  on  the  hold  track.  To  hold 
otherwise  would  be  to  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  statute,  to 
wit :  the  prompt  delivery  of  cars  after  arrival  at  destination. 
The  defendant  showed  that  its  average  movement  of  freight  cars 
per  day  is  in  excess  of  the  average  for  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  of  about  24  miles  and  that,  therefore,  the  statute  is  un- 
reasonable ;  but  the  court  denied  the  point,  observing  that  these 
computations  are  based  upon  all  freight  cars,  including  those 
standing  upon  sidetracks  or  in  yards :  in  storage  at  division 
stations,  being  repaired  and  in  all  other  conditions,  while  the 
act  applies  only  to  freight  cars  which  are  in  process  of  transpor- 
tation, and  therefore  does  not  place  an  undue  burden  upon  the 
carrier. — Sunderland  Brother  Company  v.  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road.    Decided  .\pril  14,  1917. 
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Proximate  Cause 

In  an  action  for  personal  injuries  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff 
intended  to  leave  Mangum  on  a  train  scheduled  to  start  at  6:45 
p.  m.  Me  was  live  or  six  blocks  from  the  station  a  few  minutes 
before  that  time,  and  called  the  ticket  agent  over  the  telephone 
and  asked  ahoul  the  train.  He  was  told  that  it  was  late,  and 
would  not  leave  "until  about  7:15  or  later."  He  started  for  the 
station  about  6:50.  When  he  arrived  within  75  feet  of  the 
station  platform  he  saw  the  train  moving  out  and  ran  and  at- 
tempted to  board  it.  He  gralibed  the  iron  railing  about  the 
steps  with  his  left  hand  and  the  handhold  on  the  gate  with  his 
right,  and  succeeded  in  getting  Ijoth  feet  on  the  steps  when  the 
gate  swung  out  and  he  fell  off  and  rolled  under  the  car  and 
was  injured.  The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  held  that,  assum- 
ing that  the  agent  gave  incorrect  information  as  to  the  time 
of  departure  of  the  train,  and  that  the  handhold  of  the  gate 
was  defective,  and  that  these  things  constituted  negligence  on 
the  railroad's  part,  it  did  not  follow  that  such  negligence  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury;  and  as  the  evidence  failed 
to  show  that  the  injury  was  the  proximate  result  and  natural 
consequence  of  the  negligent  acts  complained  of,  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  was  reversed. — Wichita  Falls  &  N.  W.  v.  Cover 
(Okla.),   ir.4  Pac,  660.     Decided  May   1,  1917. 

Right  to  Uie  Tickets 

A  common  carrier  of  passengers  at  common  law  had  the 
right,  independent  of  any  statutory  regulation,  to  impose  the 
condition  that  only  the  purchaser  of  a  ticket  could  use  any 
portion  of  it,  and  this  right  continues  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended  by  the  Carmack  amendment.  A  private 
individual  sold  a  return  trip  ticket  containing  such  a  condition 
at  a  price  less  than  the  single  fare.  The  ticket  was  validated  by 
the  company's  agent  for  the  return  journey,  but  anotlicr  agent 
found  that  the  holder  was  not  the  original  purchaser  and  took  up 
the  ticket.  In  an  action  against  the  company  for  its  refusal 
to  allow  the  plaintiff  to  return  home  on  the  ticket,  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  he  had  no  right  to  use  the 
ticket,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  use  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  Federal  statute  requiring  uniform  rates.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  purchaser  had  the  ticket  validated  by  the 
agent  gave  him  no  greater  right  than  had  it  never  been  validated, 
since  the  agent's  validation  was  secured  by  fraud  of  the  holder 
in  representing  himself  to  be  the  original  purchaser. — Boston 
V.  Southern  Pacific  (Kv.),  194  S.  W.,  814.  Decided  May  15, 
1917. 

Giving  of  Rebates 

.\n  interstate  railroad  company  was  the  owner  of  coal  lands 
whieli  it  leased  in  1878  (and  by  renewals  thereafter)  to  a  min- 
ing company  on  a  royalty  basis.  The  coal  produced  therefrom 
was  shipped  over  the  company's  road.  From  1905  to  1913,  and 
until  the  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  ^i  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  railroad  collected  no  royalties  from 
the  mining  company,  and  made  no  charges  on  its  books  there- 
for, although  the  mining  company  produced  above  1,500,000 
tons  of  coal  annually,  which  the  railroad  transported  at  the 
regular  published  rates.  In  a  criminal  prosecution  by  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  railroad  for  a  violation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit, 
held  that  if  the  arrangement  made  with  the  mining  company 
constituted  a  device  for  effecting  a  reduction  in  rates,  or  for 
giving  an  advantage  to  the  shipper,  and  was  so  intended,  the 
railroad  was  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  statute;  and  the  ques- 
tion w^hether  there  was  an  intention  to  accomplish  such  a  result 
was  for  the  jury.  As  the  jury  found  that  such  intention  did 
exist,  the   railroad's  guilt  was  held  thereby  established. 

Hough,  C.  J.,  dissented  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  the  act  or  of  criminal  intent,  saying: 
"I'nder  such  a  ruling  a  creditor  who  is  also  a  carrier  subject 
to  the  act  is  indeed  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If  all 
traflic  is  refused,  the  functions  of  a  common  carrier  are  abne- 
gated ;  if  traffic  as  per  published  tariff  is  accepted,  a  crime  is 
said  to  be  committed;  if  payment  of  debt  is  insisted  upon  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  transport  of  goods,  the  debtor  is  broken, 
and  both  debt  and  traffic  are  lost  until  (at  the  best)  some  re- 
organization emerges  from  the  ruins.  The  statute  does  not 
compel  such  result." — Northern  Central  \.  I'uited  States.  241 
Fed..  25.     Decided  February  27.  1917. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  has  ordered  2  super- 
heater Mikado  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locomotives  will  have  28  by  30  in.  cylinders  and 
a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  285,000  lb.  each. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Flokii).\  East  Coast  is  asking  prices  on  100  fruit  cars. 

Morris  &  Co.  has  ordered  20  tank  cars  from  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  C'ompany. 

The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company  is  in  the  market  for 
40  to  80  gondola  cars. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  1,000  box  cars  from  the  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Marsh  Refrigerator  Service  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
w-ill  rehabilitate  675  cars  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Louisville  Gas  &  Coal  Company,  through  H.  M.  Byl- 
lesby,  has  ordered  25  hopper  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  reported  in  last  week's  issue 
as  being  in  the  market  for  375  center  constructions,  has  ordered 
this  material  from  the  American   Car  &•  Foundry   Company. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  awarded  to  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  the  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a  coaling  station  of  2,000  tons  capacity  at  Erie  avenue  yards, 
Philadelphia.  The  plant  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  :onslruc- 
tion,  designed  to  serve  six  tracks,  with  two  track  hoppers  each 
capable  of  receiving  125  tons  of  coal  per  hour.  Facilities  are 
also  included  for  the  drving  and  storage  of  sand.  The  contract 
price  is  $205,000. 

SIGNALING 

The  Pennsylvania  is  to  install  at  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  a  mechan- 
ical interlocking,  8  levers,  which  has  been  ordered  from  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Company. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  to  install  at  Java,  S.  C,  a  12 
lever  interlocking  machine,  which  has  been  ordered  from  the 
General  Railway  Signal   Company. 

The  New  York  C-entral  has  ordered  from  the  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Company  a  mechanical  interlocking  machine,  60 
levers,  to  take  the  place  of  one  recently  destroyed  bv  a  wreck  at 
Dunkirk,   N.   Y. 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  to  install 
at  Indianapolis  an  electric  interlocking  machine  having  48  work- 
ing levers  and  eight  spare  spaces,  bought  of  the  General  Rail- 
way  Signal   Company. 

The  Long  Island  is  to  install  at  Manhattan  Beach  Junction, 
N.  Y.,  an  electro-mechanical  interlocking  machine  with  16  elec- 
trical levers  and  7  mechanical.  The  General  Railway  Signal 
Company   furnishes   the   material. 

The  Missouri  Kansas  &  Texas  is  to  install  at  -Ada,  Okla., 
a  mechanical  interlocking  machine  with  19  working  levers  and 
five  spare  spaces.  This  machine  has  been  ordered  from  the 
General   Railway   Signal  Company. 

The  Houston  &  Texas  Central  is  to  install  automatic  block 
signals  on  its  line  near  Hempstead,  Tex.,  and  has  ordered  from 
the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  23  one-arm  and  one  two- 
arm  low  voltage  Style  "B"  ground  signals. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  from  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  the  materials  for  the  installation  of 
a.  c.  automatic  block  signals  on  the  New  Castle  division.  There 
will  be  18  style  "T-2."  top  post  signals,  110  volt,  60  cycle. 
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W.  P.  Steele  has  been  appointed  western  representative  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Company,  with  headquarters  in  the 
McCormick  building,  Chicago,  effective  July  1. 

The  Steel  Car  Company,  Qeveland,  Ohio,  has  placed  a  new 
plant  in  operation  for  the  repair  of  wooden  cars.  The  company 
is  planning  to  put  up  another  building  for  the  repair  of  steel 
cars. 

The  Barrett  Company,  New  York,  announces  the  appointment 
of  T.  A.  Warton  as  representative  of  the  railway  sales  depart- 
ment for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  branch,  with  headquarters  at  527 
Carr  street,  Cincinnati. 

Samuel  Lindsay  Nicholson,  who  has  been  sales  manager  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  since  1909, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  to  vice-president, 
w  i  t  h  headquarters  at 
East  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  received  his 
education  in  the  William 
Penn  Charter  School  of 
that  city  and  began  his 
business  career  as  an 
apprentice  with  the  Bel- 
mont Iron  Works  in 
1887.  Pie  entered  'he 
electrical  business  the 
following  year  an  d 
served  with  various  elec- 
trical companies  until 
1898.  when  he  became 
sales  representative  of 
the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  New  York. 
He     subsequently     had  ^ , 

,  ^     ,1  ".^  1  S.    L.    Nicholson 

charge    of    the    city   and 
industrial  division  of  the 

New  York  office.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment m  1904.  he  was  made  manager  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, which  position  he  filled  until  his  selection  as  sales  manager 
of  the  company  in  1909. 

Milton  J.  Whitson,  Seattle,  Wash.,  representative  of  the  Grant, 
Smith  Company,  has  been  appointed  construction  manager  in  the 
quartermaster's  department  of  the  United  States  army  for  the 
building  of  cantonments. 

D,  B.  Mugan,  who  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  electrical 
department  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been 
api>ointed  resident  manager  of  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Sup- 
ply Company,  with  headquarters  at  201  Baronne  street,  New 
Orleans. 

H.  D.  Shute,  whose  election  as  vice-president  of  the  Westing- 
house Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  was  recently  an- 
nounced, will  have  executive  charge  of  the  company's  commercial 
organization,  both  domestic  and  export,  succeeding  Vice-president 
L.  A.  Osborne,  whose  headquarters  have  been  transferred  to 
New  Y'ork. 

W.  F.  Walsh,  of  the  railway  export  department  of  the  Galen-i- 
Signal  Oil  Company,  has  received  a  commission  as  captain  in  the 
Engineer  Reserves,  United  States  army.  Mr.  Walsh  was  for- 
merly with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  while  with  that  com- 
pany held  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Roanoke  Blues 
of  the  Virginia  National  Guard. 

The  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  W.  H.  Dayton  as  city  salesman. 
Mr.  Dayton  was  formerly  with  the  Railroad  Supply  Company, 
Chicago,  as  secretary  and  purchasing  agent,  and  also  eastern 
representative  for  five  years.  He  went  to  St.  Louis  seven  years 
ago,  representing  the  same  firm,  and  the  Chicago  Signal  &  Sup- 


ply  Company,  and  the  Elyria  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  signal  and  tr.ick  maintenance  materials. 

The  L.  B.  Stillwell  Engineering  Corporation  has  been  organ- 
ized to  act  as  constructing  engineer  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  steam  and  hydro-electric  lighting,  railway  and 
power  plants ;  electric  transmission,  electrification  of  railroads, 
the  design  and  construction  of  steel  rolling  stock,  railroad 
terminals,  steam  healing  plants  and  general  engineering  con- 
struction work.  The  oliicers  are:  Lewis  B.  Stillwell,  president; 
H.  St.  Clair  Putnam,  vice-president  and  general  manager ;  Hugh 
Hazelton,  vice-president,  and  W  Everitt  Rundle,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  principal  office  of  the  corporation  will  be  lo- 
cated at  100  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City. 

L.  C.  Sprague,  formerly  general  motive  power  inspector  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  has 
been  appointed  special  representative  on  air  brake  specialties 
for  the  general  railroad  department  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Man- 
ville  Company,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  Mr.  Sprague 
has  been  in  railway  service  since  1899,  serving  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  from  that  time  to  1910  as  fireman,  engine- 
man  and  then  fuel  inspector.  In  1912  he  became  a  locomotive 
and  air  brake  instructor  for  the  International  Correspondence 
schools,  following  which  he  was  assistant  general  air  brake  in- 
structor on  the  Great  Northern  at  St.  Paul.  He  became  general 
motive  power  inspector  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  1915. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

.■\iR  CoMPRKSsuRS. — Bulletin  34- Y,  recently  issued  by  the  Chi- 
cago Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  is  a  catalogue  of  that  com- 
pany's gas  and  gasolene  driven  air  compressors. 

E.xpoRT  Engineering  and  Contracting. — This  is  the  title  of 
a  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  American  Steel  Export  Com- 
pany, New  Y'ork.  The  book  explains  about  the  export  organ- 
ization of  the  company  itself,  and  gives  a  detailed  list  of  the 
many  kinds  of  equipment  it  is  in  a  position  to  design  and 
supply. 

Ball  Bearings. — "Hess-Bright  Ball  Bearings — How  to  Apply 
Them,"  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Hess- 
Bright  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  precautions  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  "in- 
herent efficiency  and  superiority"  of  Hess-Bright  ball  bearings. 
The  booklet  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  clean  bearings  and 
proper  lubricants,  the  care  that  should  be  taken  to  prevent  over- 
loading, and  the  necessities  of  proper  mounting.  .\  number  of 
drawings  are  given  to  bring  out  the  points  in  the  text.  .Another 
and  similar  booklet  issued  by  the  same  company  deals  with  the 
application  of  ball  bearings  to  the  airplane. 

Perolin. — The  Perolin  Railway  Service  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  recently  issiied  a  small  booklet  descriptive  of  "Perolin — 
the  Boiler  Metal  Treatment."  The  catalogue  explains  that  this 
product  is  a  mechanical  rather  than  a  chemical  treatment,  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  "A  steam  boiler  is  a  steam  gen- 
erator— not  a  kettle  for  chemical  reactions."  It  is  brought  out 
that  Perolin  has  a  high  affinity  for  the  hot  metal  and  a  high 
co-efficient  of  expansion,  whereby  it  works  by  creeping  in  be- 
tween the  metal  and  the  scale,  and  then  forces  the  scale  loose. 
The  booklet  further  shows  how  the  Perolin  is  used,  and  quotes 
the  company's   guarantee   as   to   its   effectiveness. 

Grinding  and  Polishing  Machinery. — A  120-page  catalogue 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Gardner  Machine  Company,  Beloit, 
Wis.,  covering  the  line  of  grinding  machines,  abrasive  material 
and  accessories.  The  catalogue  is  a  7-in.  by  10-in.  book,  bound 
in  heavy  paper  board  and  printed  on  an  excellent  quality  of 
coated  paper.  The  catalogue  contains  an  introduction  dealing 
in  a  general  way  with  the  features  of  design  of  the  Gardner 
line,  and  several  pages  of  value  to  the  user  of  grinding  wheels 
and  materials.  The  body  of  the  catalogue  contains  descriptions 
of  the  various  machines  and  accessories,  profusely  illustrated,  as 
well  as  illustrations  of  numerous  installations  in  actual  service. 
The  usual  information  covering  prices,  specifications  and  code 
is  contained  in  tables  at  tlie  back  of  the  book.  The  machines 
illustrated  include  disk  grinders  for  metal,  disk  grinders  for  pat- 
tern shops,  ring  wheel  grinders,  band  finishing  machines,  polish- 
ing and"  buffing  lathes,  ring  wheel  chucks,  fixtures  for  disk 
grinders,  abrasive  disks,  cloth  and  paper,  and  other  accessories. 
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Baltimiikk  &  Ohio. — This  (.■nmpaiiy,  in  ti  iiijunctimi  with  the 
Ck-vclaml,  Akron  &.  Cincinnati,  tlii.'  Akron-llarberton  Belt  Line 
and  the  city  of  Harberton,  Ohio,  has  completed  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  concrete  steel  viaduct  on  East  Tuscarawas 
avenue.  The  structure  will  cost  approximately  $206,000,  of 
which  the  railroads  will  pay  65  per  cent  and  the  city  and  county 
the  balance.  Bids  will  be  received  for  the  work  until  noon  on 
July   9. 

Chicago,  Inuj-anapolls  &  Loujsville. — This  road  will  make 
changes  in  its  yards  at  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  involving  the  shifting 
of  tracks  and  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $35,000. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — This  com- 
pany has  let  a  contract  to  C.  G.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Charleston, 
111.,  for  the  erection  of  a  freight  house  at  Middleton,  Ohio.  The 
building  will  be  22  ft.  high,  40  and  80  ft.  wide  and  290  ft.  long, 
with  brick  walls,  wood  trusses  and  Barret  specification  roof — 
in  short,  a  slow  burning  construction  with  metal  laths  and  plaster 
in  the  office  portion.     .Approximate  cost  $40,000. 

This  company  has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  pas- 
senger station  at  Charleston,  111.,  to  replace  the  old  building 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  cyclone.  The  new  building  will  be 
a  one-story  wood  structure,  78  ft.  by  38  ft.,  with  an  additional 
canopy  and  express  room  45  ft.  by  21  ft.  Bids  on  this  work 
will  be  asked  for  shortly. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  is  completing  plans  for  the 
building  of  a  freight  house  and  ofifice  building  at  Champaign, 
111.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  construction  with  concrete 
foundation  and  slate  roof,  and  will  cost  approximately  $40,000. 
The  total  length  will  be  340  ft.,  of  which  250  ft.  will  be  one 
story  high,  and  the  remaining  90  ft.  two  stories.  In  addition 
to  this  there  will  be  130  ft.  of  covered  platform.  The  road  is 
also  drawing  preliminary  plans  for  a  power  house  at  the  same 
point.  It  will  be  48  ft.  wide  and  60  ft.  long,  of  brick  construc- 
tion, and  will  cost  about  $15,000.  Bids  will  not  be  asked  on 
the  freight  house  until  the  power  house  plans  are  completed. 
The  building  of  a  freiglit  house  and  otlicc  building  at  Kankakee 
similar  to  the  proposed  Champaign  structure  is  contemplated. 

New  York  Central. — This  company  is  contemplating  track 
elevation  work  at  South  Bend,  Ind.  .As  the  plans  are  not  yet 
completed,  no  data  can  be  given  at  this  time. 

This  company  has  ordered  that  the  work  on  the  bridge  and 
connecting  railroad  crossing  tlie  Hudson  river  at  Castleton, 
N.  Y.,  nine  miles  south  of  .Mliany,  be  continued.  On  the  passage, 
last  month,  of  a  law,  liy  the  New  York  legislature,  which  would 
forbid  the  construction  of  a  two-span  bridge  at  this  point,  some 
of  the  preliminary  operations  were  suspended.  (Railwav  Age 
Gascttc.  February'2,  1917,  page  192,  and  June  8,  1917,  page'l205.) 

Northern  Pacific. — This  company  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
Clifton,  Applegate  &  Toole  Construction  Company,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  for  the  construction  of  an  extension  to  the  Cowiche 
Ijranch.  The  present  line  extends  from  North  Yakima,  Wash., 
to  Wcikel.  The  extension  will  be  seven  miles  long,  beginning 
at  Weikel,  and  will  cost  approximately  $200,000. 

The  engineering  department  of  this  company,  in  conjunction 
with  C.  Claussen,  city  engineer  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  drawing 
preliminary  plans  for  an  ore  dock  on  the  Mississippi  river  below 
Indian  Mounds  (St.  Paul).  Minn.  The  dock  will  be  600  ft. 
long  willi  1,100  ft.  of  approach  trestle,  and  will  have  a  capacity 
of  6,000  tons.  The  superstructure  will  be  of  wood  pile  trestle, 
and  the  distance  Ironi  the  water  surface  to  the  track  level  will 
be    about   30   ft. 

Linkin  Pacific. —  This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
F.berhardt  Construction  Company  for  tlie  construction  of  a 
new  freight  depot  at  Salina,  Kan.  The  building  will  be  of  re- 
inforced concrete  and  absolutely  fireproof.  In  addition,  the  road 
will  build  some  new  track,  which  work  will  be  handled  by  R.  L. 
Huntley,  chief  cn.yineer.  Omaha,  Neb.  Tlie  total  cost  of  im- 
proxenients    will   appr. ixiniate   $100,000. 


Chicago  Great  Western. — E.  N.  Hurley  has  been  elected  a  di- 
rector to  succeed  John  R.  Morron,  resigned. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific— Fred.  W.  Scott,  of  Rich- 
mond; Bcman  G.  Dawes  and  James  A.  Patten  have  been  elected 
director.s,  succeeding  Seward  Prosser,  Charles  G.  Dawes  and 
S.  Davies  Warfield,  resigned.  B.  G.  Dawes,  Mr.  Patten,  E.  K. 
Boisot  and  James  E.  Gorman  were  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  Mr.  Scott  and  James  Speyer  were 
elected  members  of  the  finance  committee. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. — Judge  Howard  Hollister  in 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Cincinnati  has  set  aside  the  sales 
of  the  Ironton  and  Delphos  divisions  on  the  ground  that  the 
court  had  no  autliorify  to  order  the  sale  of  these  two  prop- 
erties in  parcels.  The  sale  of  the  main  line  is  not  affected 
by  the  court's  order  as  this  sale  was  recently  confirmed. 

Houston  &  Texas  Central.— See  Southern  Pacific. 

Northern  Pacific. — Howard  Elliott  has  been  elected  a  director 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  Mr.  Elliott  was 
president  of  this  road  prior  to  September,  1913,  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford.  His  resignation  from  the  New  Haven  took  place 
on  May  1,  1917.  Besides  being  a  director  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  Mr.  Elliott  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Railway  .Association  Special  Committee  on  Na- 
tional   Defense. 

Savannah  &  Atlanta. — The  Secretary  of  State  of  Georgia, 
Philip  Cook,  has  granted  the  petition  of  this  company  to 
amend  its  charter  providing  for  an  increase  of  capital  stock 
from  $500,000  to  $2,250,000,  this  issue  of  securities  being  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Savannah  &  Northwestern,  with  the 
Savannah  &  .\tlanta  under  the  name  of  the  latter  road.  Of 
the  $2.2.50,000  capital  stock,  $1,250,000  is  to  be  preferred  stock, 
bearing  7  per  cent  non-cumulative  dividends  until  October  1, 
1920,  after  which  date  the  dividends  become  cumulative.  The 
remaining  $1,000,000  is  to  be  common  stock,  privileged  to  re- 
demption at  $102  at  any  time  upon  majority  vote  of  the  out- 
standing common  stock.  The  Savannah  &  Atlanta  was 
chartered  in  Georgia,  December  8,  1915,  to  build  an  extension 
of  the  Savannah  &  Northwestern  from  St.  Clair.  Ga..  north- 
west to  Camak,  35  miles. 

Savannah  &  Northwestern.— Sec  Savannah  &  Atlanta. 

Soi'TiiERN  Pacific. — In  a  majority  opinion  by  Judges  Ward  and 
Rogers,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  af- 
firmed the  decree  of  Judge  Chatfield  requiring  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  deliver  to  the  minority  stockholders  of  the  Houston 
&  Texas  Central  their  proportionate  share  of  the  stock  of  the 
reorganized  company  and  the  dividends  collected  thereon  upon 
the  payment  of  $26,026  a  share  and  interest  from  l-'ebruary 
10.  1891.  The  litigation  of  twenty-five  years'  standing  has  been 
marked  by  a  long  scries  of  unsuccessful  suits  on  the  part  of 
the  minority  stockholders  to  recover  their  property  on  the 
sjround  that  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  on  the  various 
lines  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  has  been  brought  about 
bv  the  Southern  Pacific  bv  fraud. 


Swedish  Railway  Construction. — .\n  extension 
by  the  Goteborg-SariJ  Railway,  extending  southeas 
west  coast  to  Landeryd,  122.6  kilometers  (76  miles"), 
mated  cost  of  13.000,000  crowns   ($3,484,000). 

Italian  St.\te  Railway  RETURXs.^.'Vccording  to 
sented  in  the  daily  press,  the  receipts  of  the  Italian 
wavs  for  the  fiscal  vear  1915-16  amounted  to  849, 
($f20,622,002),  or  229,352,083  lire  ($32,567,996)  more 
preceding  year,  and  expenses  totaled  819,964,378  I 
434.942),  an  increase  of  178.960.548  lire  ($25,412.3981 
of  maintenance  was  reduced  in  1915-16  to  76.78  per 
81.26  per  cent  in  1914-15. 
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Jeffers 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Oran  Perry  has  been  appointed  a.ssistaiU  to  the  receiver  of 
the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis,  with  office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

O.  W.  Wheless,  auditor  of  the  Warren  &  Ouachita  Valley,  has 
been  appointed  also  freight  claim  agent,  with  headquarters  at 
Warren,    Ark. 

P.  J.  Riegger  has  been  appointed  general  auditor  of  the  La 
Crosse  &  Southeastern,  with  office  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  vice  S.  J. 
Lennon,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  elsewhere. 

William  M.  Jeffers,  general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
has  been  appointed  also  vice-president,  effective  July  1.  He 
was  born  at  North  Platte,  Neb.,  on  January  2,  1876,  and  entered 
railway  service  in  June, 
1890,  as  an  office  boy 
with  the  Union  Pacific. 
In  1892  he  was  pro- 
nioted  to  telegrapher, 
and  one  year  later  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  de- 
partment. From  1894 
to  1895  he  was  clerk  and 
telegrapher,  and  in  1898 
he  was  promoted  to 
train  despatcher ;  in  1900 
he  was  chief  despatcher, 
and  in  November,  1905, 
he  became  trainmaster. 
On  November  11,  1908, 
he  became  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the 
Utah  division,  and 
served  consecutivelv  un- 
til February  22.  1915,  as 
superintendent      of      the 

Utah  division,  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  division,  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  Nebraska  division.  On  November  1,  1915, 
he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent,  and  on  June  3, 
1916,  was  appointed  general  manager,  with  headquarters  at 
Om.aha,  which  position  he  will  continue  to  hold  in  addition  to 
that    of    vice-president. 

W.  D.  Beymer,  controller  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  with 
headquarters  at  .\tlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  controller  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding 
M.    P.    Blauvelt,    resigned. 

C.  A.  Goodnow.  assistant  to  president  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  vice-president,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  G.  J.  Bunting,  general  auditor  at  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  controller  with  the  same  headquarters. 

H.  .A.  Osgood,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Wabash,  in  charge  of  operation,  was  announced  in 
the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of  June  8,  was  born  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  April  9,  1885.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  University 
in  1906,  and  in  the  following  year  entered  railway  service  with 
the  Wabash,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  general  freight  department. 
In  .April,  1911,  he  became  secretary  to  the  manager  of  the  trans- 
portation department  and  of  the  transportation  and  maritime  af- 
fairs' committee  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1912 
he  was  traffic  manager  of  the  Keokuk  division  of  the  Stone  & 
^^'ebster  Engineering  Corporation,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Wabash  in  the  summer  of  1912  as  statistician  in 
the  general  freight  department,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  statis- 
tician for  the  Central  Freight  Association  roads  in  the  S  per 
cent  case.  In  January,  1916.  he  was  loaned  to  the  Central  Freight 
Association  lines  to  assist  in  special  cost  of  service  studies  made 
on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  On  June  1  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  vice-president,  witli  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis. 


George  Wheeler  Fcakins,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to 
president  of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  May  12,  1876.  at  Cherry  Valley,  111.,  and  was  educated 
in  the  district  school.  He  began  railway  work  in  October,  1892, 
as  a  stenographer  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  ma- 
chinery on  the  Atchiscn,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
and  the  following  May  resigned  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  main- 
tenance and  construction  department  of  the  Rock  Island  at 
Topeka.  On  March  1,  1895,  he  was  transferred  to  the  general 
freight  office,  and  in  July,  1897,  was  again  transferred  to  the 
commercial  agency  of  the  Rock  Island  at  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
was  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  in  March,  1898,  and  in 
October  of  the  following  year  went  to  the  Colorado  Midland 
as  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent.  On  October  1,  1903. 
he  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Rock  Island  as  traveling  freight 
agent  at  Buffalo,  and  in  May,  1909,  became  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  traffic  manager  of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  at  Chi- 
cago. He  was  appointed  assistant  to  general  traffic  manager 
in  January,  1912,  and  was  transferred  to  St.  Louis  on  February 
1,  1913,  as  general  agent,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  to  president  of  the  same 
road,  as  above  noted. 

Operating 

J.  T.  Gillick,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  manager,  with  the  same  headquarters,  effective  July  1. 

John  Downing  Bourne,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Berkshire  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  head- 
quarters at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  as  has  already  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  August  13,  1879. 
at  Kennebunkport,  Me. 
He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and 
at  Pembroke  Academy, 
Pembroke,  N.  H.  He 
began  railway  work  on 
June  18,  1896,  with  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  and 
served  to  1901  on  the 
Southern,  the  Concord, 
the  Northern  and 
Worcester  divisions  of 
the  same  road,  consecu- 
tively as  yard  clerk, 
ticket  agent,  and  teleg- 
rapher in  the  train 
despatcher's  office  and 
station  agent  at  differ- 
ent   places.      From'   1901 

to     1907    he    was    train  •'•  °-  i^ourne 

despatcher  on  the  Fitch- 
burg  division  at  Mechanicville,  N.  V.,  and  then  to  1911  was 
chief  train  despatcher  at  North  Adams,  Mass.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  trainmaster  of  the  same  division  at  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  in  1911,  and  subsequently  served  as  trainmaster  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  until  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Berkshire  division  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

E.  F.  Kultchar,  roadmaster  on  the  Ottumwa  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Osceola, 
la.,  has  been  promoted  to  trainmaster  on  the  La  Crosse  division, 
with  lieadquarters  at  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

E.  S.  Moore  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  office  at  Roanoke.  Va..  vice 
D.  E.  Spangler,  promoted,  and  J.  R.  Talbott  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  car  service,  with  office  at  Roanoke. 

Charles  Marshall,  superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  & 
Mobile  division,  and  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at  New- 
Orleans,  La.,  will  retire  from  active  service  on  .August  1,  1917, 
after  a  connection  of  50  years  with  this  road  and  its  predecessors. 

G.  H,  Alexander,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  New 
York  Central,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  freiglit  transportation,  lines  east  of  Buffalo,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  vice  C.  H.  Ewings;  and  G.  J.  Ross,  car  accountant 
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at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car  service 
of  tlic  lines  east  and  west  of  Buffalo,  with  headquarters' at  New 
York,  vice  Mr.  Alexander. 

J.  T.  McShane,  trainmaster  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent 
of  the  Sterling  division,  with  headquarters  at  Sterling,  Colo., 
succeeding  W.  G.  Dungan,  transferred;  H.  D.  Brown,  train- 
master at  Wymore,  Neb.,  has  been  transferred  to  Sheridan,  suc- 
ceeding J.  T.  McShane;  H.  J.  Hoglund  has  been  promoted  to 
trainmaster  at  Wymore,  succeeding  H.  D.  Brown,  transferred, 
and  I..  O.  Murdock  has  been  promoted  to  trainmaster  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  vice  J.  G.  Dally,  transferred.  These  appointments  be- 
came effective  on  July  1. 

A.  H.  Webb,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent  of 
the  western  district  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  June  28,  entered  railway  service  with  the  Missouri  Pacific 
in  1877  as  a  freight  brakeman  and  conductor.  In  1884  he  was 
promoted  to  trainmaster,  with  headquarters  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  two  years  later  becaine  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Wichita  division.  In  1894  he  was  promoted  to  superintend- 
ent of  the  Wichita  division,  and  continued  in  that  position  until 
his  recent  appointment  as  general  superintendent,  succeeding 
Albert  De  Bernardi,  resigned. 

Carlos  Glenn  Stevens,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  head- 
quarters   at    l''lora.    III.,    has    .ilrcady    been    announced    in    these 

columns,  was  born  on 
December  16,  1870,  at 
Sumner,  111.  He  began 
railway  work  on  August 
15,  1885,  as  assistant 
agent  on  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi,  which  later 
became  a  part  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western. From  July, 
1S87,  to  November,  1889, 
he  served  as  agent  at 
t  laremont.  111.,  and  then 
to  September,  1893  was 
operator  and  despatcher 
I  in  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas.  In  March. 
1894,  he  was  appointed 
despatcher  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  South- 
western ;  in  March,  1902, 
C.  G.  Stevens  ^^^     ^^.^^     promoted     to 

night     chief    despatcher, 
and    in    October,    1904,    became    chief   despatcher.      On    May    10, 

1910,  he   was   appointed   assistant   trainmaster,   and    in   January, 

1911,  was  promoted  to  trainmaster,  which  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  as  above  noted. 

!•".  I.  Ford,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Newport  News  terminal  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Newport  News,  in  charge  of  the  territory  east  of  Mile  Post  14, 
including  the  North  Terminal  and  Hampton  branch;  W.  S. 
Taylor,  superintendent  of  terminals  at  Covington,  Ky.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  terminal  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Covington,  in  charge  of  the  territory  from 
Silver  Grove,  Ky.,  to  Summit.  Ohio,  including  lioth  yards;  A.  T. 
Lawmaster,  general  agent  at  Chicago,  has  lieen  appointed  super- 
intendent of  terminals,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  his 
former  position  has  been  abolished 

W.  E.  Fuller,  assistant  superintendent  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy.  with  headquarters  at  Dayton's  Bluff,  Minn., 
and  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  transportation, 
with  headquarters  a  Chicago;  M.  B,  Lamb,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Beardstowu  division,  at  Bcardstown,  111.,  has 
been  transferred  to  tie  St.  I'anl  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Dayton's  Blutf,  succeeding  W.  E.  Fuller,  promoted.  J.  H. 
.'\ydelott.  trainmaster  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  has  been  promoted  to 
superintendent   of   the   Hannibal   division,   with   headquarters   at 


Albert   De  Bernardi 


Hannibal,  Mo.,  succeeding  Nathaniel  L.  Howard,  who  has  en- 
tered military  service  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Third  Re- 
serve Engineers,  now  stationed  at  Chicago.  J.  D.  Farrington, 
trainmaster  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Ottumwa  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Burlington,  Iowa,  succeeding  F.  E.  Haines,  transferred  to  the 
Beardstown    division. 

Albert  De  Bernardi,  whose  appointment  as  general  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  was  announced  in  the 
Railway  Age  Ga:ctte  of  June  22,  was  born  near  Independence, 

Mo.,  on  July  28, 
1865,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  in  May, 
1882,  as  a  laborer  in  the 
maintenance  department 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
In  May,  1885,  he  became 
a  section  foreman,  fol- 
lowing which  he  was 
consecutively  until  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  foreman 
of  an  extra  track  gang, 
freight  brakeman  and 
foreman  of  a  construc- 
tion train.  On  the  lat- 
ter date  he  was  pro- 
moted to  division  road- 
master  at  Nevada,  Mo., 
and  in  December,  1899, 
he  became  trainmaster 
at  that  point.  From 
February,  1900,  to  Au- 
gust, 1911,  he  served 
successively  as  (livisi'in  superintendent  at  Concordia,  Kan.;  su- 
perintendent at  Osawatomie;  general  superintendent  of  the  cen- 
tral district,  with  headquarters  at  Coffeyville;  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  southern  district  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  super- 
intendent of  the  Omaha  and  northern  Kansas  divisions  at 
Atchison ;  and  superintendent  of  the  Omaha  division  at  Falls 
City,  Neb.  On  August  10,  1911,  he  was  appointed  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  western  district,  with  headquarters  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  and  he  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient, 
as   already    noted. 

D.  E.  Spangler,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  at  Roanoke,  \'a.,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  transportation,  with  headquarters  at  Roanoke.     Mr. 

Spangler  was  born  on 
May  31,  1863,  at  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  school 
in  his  native  town,  in 
June,  1879.  The  follow- 
ing August  he  began 
railway  work  as  ware- 
houseman and  loading 
clerk  on  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley railroad,  now  a  part 
of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern, and  since  that  time 
was.  consecutively,  to 
June,  1880,  in  various 
clerical  positions  on  the 
same  road.  He  was 
then  to  February,  1882. 
telegraph  operator,  and 
from  February,  1882,  to 
August.  1883,  station 
agent.  From  .\ugust, 
1883.  to  November.  1891, 
he  was  train  despatcher,  and  then  to  November,  1897,  was  chief 
train  despatcher.  On  November  15,  1897,  he  was  appointed  train- 
master, and  in  December,  1898,  became  car  service  agent.  He 
remained  in  that  position  until  October,  1903.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  transportation,  and  now  becomes  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  same  road,  as  above 
noted.  Mr.  Spangler's  entire  railway  service  has  been  with  the 
Scioto  \"allev  and  Norfolk  &•  Western. 
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Walter  L.  Booth,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintend- 
ent of  transportation  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  head- 
guarfers  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  already  lieen  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on  October  17,  1880,  at  Richmond,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Richmond  College  (Va.). 
He  began  railway  work  in  September,  1897,  with  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  and  served  in  various  positions  in  the  accounting  and 
operating  departments.  In  1910  he  was  appointed  assistant 
trainmaster,  and  subsequently  served  consecutively  as  train- 
master, assistant  superintendent,  and  then  as  superintendent  on 
various  divisions  of  the  same  road,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  of  Indiana.  He  was  then  appointed  superintendent  of 
freight  transportation,  and  on  June  1  was  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana,  with  headquarters  at  Rich- 
mond,  Va.,   as   above   noted. 

Traffic 

Sherman  H.  Gillette,  whose  appointment  as'  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  111.,  succeeding  Edward  J.  Seymour,  retired,  was  an- 
vcw.  c  d  i:i  the  Kailuay 
Age  Gazette  of  June  15. 
was  born  at  St.  Charles, 
111.  He  entered  railway 
service  with  the  C.  & 
N.  W.,  as  a  messenger 
and  studied  telegraphy  at 
night  school.  He  was 
later  promoted  to  night 
telegraph  operator  at 
Milton  Junction,  Wis., 
following  which  he  be- 
came day  operator  at  the 
same  town.  He  was  next 
promoted  to  cashier  and 
agent  at  Sheboygan  Falls, 
where  he  remained  until 
appointed  traveling 
freight  agent.  .A  short 
time  after  he  was  pro- 
moted to  chief  clerk  in 
the  general  freight  de- 
partment, which  position 

he  held  until  his  promotion  to  assistant  general  freight  agent, 
as  above  noted. 

D.  A.  Story,  whose  appointment  as  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  with  headquarters  at 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  has  alrea<ly  been  announced  in  thee  columns, 
was  born  on  October  26, 
18.S3,  at  Halifax,  N.  S., 
and  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools.  He 
began  railwav  work  on 
May  27,  1869,  with  the 
Nova  Scotia  Railway  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  in 
November,  1872,  was 
transferred  to  Moncton, 
N.  B.,  as  clerk  to  the 
general  freight  agent, 
with  its  successor,  the 
Intercolonial.  In  .April, 
1876,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  at  Halifax ;  the 
following  year  he  be- 
came accountant ;  then 
in  July  1,  1894,  was  ap- 
pointed agent,  and  in 
September,  1898,  was 
promoted  to  division 
freight  agent  at  Halifax. 

In  September,  1907,  he  was  appointed  general  freight  agent  at 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  and  on  June  1  became  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  as  above  noted. 

Hargrave  Henry  Muchall,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  was  announced  in  these  columns  on  June  8, 
was  born  in  Belleville,  Ont.    He  entered  railway  service  with  the 
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Canadian  Pacific  as  a  messenger  in  the  local  freight  office  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.  He  was  later  consecutively  private  secretary  to 
the  general  freight  agent  at  Winnipeg;  steographer  to  the  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  -Atlantic,  at 
Marquette,  Mich.;  chief  rate  clerk  on  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  D.  S.  S.  &  A.,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
and  rate  clerk  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  1894,  he  went  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  as  rate 
clerk  and  was  later,  consecutively,  assistant  chief  rate  clerk,  chief 
rate  clerk  and  chief  clerk  until  his  appointment  as  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent,  as  above  noted. 

Jonas  Waffle,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Gary,  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  ef- 
fective July  1.  The  office  of  assistant  general  freight  agent  is 
abolished. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

J.  C.  Jeffries,  roadmaster  on  the  .\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  at  Plainview,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer, 
with  headquarters  at  Clovis,  X.  M.,  succeeding  C.  B.  Clegg, 
assigned  to  other  duties,  effective  June  16. 

B.  B.  Milner.  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, at  New  York,  will  hereafter  also  perform  the  duties  here- 
tofore performed  by  the  chief  mechanical  engineer,  R.  B.  Kendig, 
deceased.  The  office  of  chief  mechanical  engineer  has  been 
abolished 

J.  E.  Bernhardt,  whose  appointment  as  bridge  engineer  of  the 
Chicagfo  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111., 
was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  on  June  8,  was  born 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on  May  11,  1887.  He  graduated  from  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1908.  He  entered  railway  service  with  the 
\'andalia  in  the  summer  of  1906.  F'rom  June,  1908,  to  January, 
1909,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Libby  &  Nelson,  contractors,  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  In  January,  1909,  he  returned  to  the  \'an- 
dalia,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  went  to  Big  Stone  Gap..  \'a., 
where  he  was  a  mining  engineer.  In  April,  1910,  he  was  in  the 
bridge  department  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at 
Chicago.  In  September,  1910,  he  went  to  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  as  a  draftsman,  and  was  successively  chief  draftsman  and 
assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  bridges  until  his  promotion  to 
bridge  engineer. 

Purchasing 

Benjamin  S.  Hinckley,  wlio  lias  resigned  as  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  at  Boston,  Mass..  to  go  into  other  busi- 
ness, as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
on  November  18,  1875,  at  Charlestown.  Mass..  and  graduated  in 
1899  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  began 
railway  work  on  August  1,  1899,  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
from  .April,  1906,  to  June,  1907,  was  chief  inspector  of  the  test 
department  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  He  then 
served  as  engineer  of  tests  on  the  same  road  until  July.  1911, 
\vh""  he  was  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass. 

August  W.  Munster,  whose  appointment  as  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  headquarters  at  North  Station, 
Boston.  Mass.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  July  24,  1882,  at  Waltham,  Mass.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  in  1904  began 
railway  work  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  where  he  served  as  a 
macliinist  and  material  inspector.  In  1509.  he  went  to  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  as  material  inspector,  and  subse- 
quently served  as  chief  Uispector  and  engineer  of  tests.  In  1911 
he  went  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  as  general  storekeeper,  which 
position  he  held  at  tlie  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

Stuart  C.  Leake,  commercial  agent  of  the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg &  Potomac,  at  Richmond.  \"a.,  has  received  a  com- 
mission as  captain  in  the  Quartermasters'  corps  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  is  now  awaiting  orders  for  service 

OBITUARY 

Jolm  E.  Budd,  division  passenger  agent  on  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  that  city  following  an  operation. 
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A  Forward  Step 
in  Accident 
Prevention 


The  railroads  have  long  realized  that  grade-crossing  acci- 
dents cannot  be  reduced  appreciably  until  full  responsibility 
is  placed  not  only  on  the  railway  com- 
panies hut  on  the  public  as  well.  Un- 
fortunately, this  view  has  not  been  so 
generally  held  by  governmental  author- 
ities, with  the  result  that  every  addi- 
tional accident  has  increased  the  payments  of  railroad  claim 
departments  and  swelled  the  clamor  for  grade  separation. 
It  is,  therefore,  decidedly  encouraging  to  learn  that  a  Cook 
County  (111.)  coroner's  jury  recently  rendered  a  verdict 
which  recognizes  that  the  persons  using  highway  crossings 
may  be  entirely  to  blame  for  a  grade-crossing  accident  and, 
when  this  is  the  case,  should  be  severely  punished.  On  May 
13  an  automobile  was  struck  by  a  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  passenger  train  at  Midlothian,  111.,  with  fatalities  to 
six  occupants  of  the  motor  car  and  injuries  to  the  driver. 
The  circumstances,  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  were 
such  that  the  coroner's  jur)'  found  the  driver  gijilty  of  care- 
lessness equivalent  to  criminal  negligence  and  manslaughter, 
and  bound  him  over  to  the  grand  jury  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  he  not  be  released  without  due  process  of  law.  The 
members  of  this  jury  are  to  be  commended  on  taking  a  step 
which  will  have  far-reaching  effects  in  the  interests  of  acci- 
dent prevention.  It  is  hoped  that  this  verdict  will  impress 
upon  chauffeurs  that  prison  cells  may  await  those  who  are 
recklessly  indifferent  to  danger,  even  when  a  railroad  is 
involved. 


A  la  Carte 

Versus 

Table  d'hote 


The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  a  large  railway  system;  "I  have  been 
interested  recently  by  Railway  Age 
Gazette  editorials  on  dining  car  waste 
of  food,  and  have  been  wondering  why 
a  la  carte  has  been  charged  with  the 
fault  of  ftx)d  waste  and  table  d'hote 
credited  with  saving  food,  whereas  the  contrary  has  lieen 
proved  in  every  case.  We  have  experienced  both  methods, 
and  for  many  years  operated  our  dining  cars  on  the  table 
d'hote  plan,  which  requires  not  only  the  preparation  in 
advance  of  a  lot  of  food,  much  nf  which  is  not  used,  hut 
permits   the   passenger   to   order    many    tilings    not    wanted. 


which  are  mereh-  tasted,  and  have  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
allows  the  waiter  to  bring  food  not  ordered,  but  which  he 
thinks  may  assist  in  obtaining  a  larger  tip.  The  waste  of  a 
steamship  on  the  table  d'hote  plan  is  not  so  great  propor- 
tionately as  in  the  dining  car  or  in  a  hotel,  for  the  reason 
that  the  crew  has  to  be  fed,  and  owing  to  the  conditions 
of  such  service  can  be  fed  less  expensively  than  dining  car 
help  or  hotel  help.  If  in  certain  dining  cars  too  large  por- 
tions are  served,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  a  la  carte  system, 
but  the  fault  of  the  head  of  the  dining  car  department,  who 
does  not  arrange  to  cut  down  the  size  of  the  portions.  Our 
practice  has  been  to  serve  a  reasonable  sized  portion,  hut 
even  this  method  has  not  kept  down  the  prices,  which  have 
had  to  be  raised  owing  to  the  great  advance  in  the  cost  of 
food."  The  editorials  referred  to  were  not  meant  to  con- 
demn the  a  la  carte  system  on  dining  cars  as  necessarily 
more  wasteful  than  the  table  d'hote,  but  rather  the  wastes 
which  occur  under  the  a  la  carte  system  as  it  has  been  oper- 
ated on  most  railways.  Under  the  present  condition  the 
system  which  will  best  conserve  foodstuffs  is  the  one  which 
should  be  used;  and  experienced  railway  officers  are  the 
best  judges  as  to  which  will  the  more  effectively  further 
that  object. 


In  many  cases   it   is  the  receiver  of  freight   who   specifies 
the  quantity  shipped  as  a  carload.     The  receiver  of  freight 
~,     J  is  even  harder  to  reach  and  to  get  co- 

I  he  Interstate  operation  from  in  the  matter  of  heavier 
Commerce  Com-  carloading  than  the  shipper.  A  very 
mission  Can  Help  interesting  suggestion  has  been  made  by 
a  large  shipper  in  Texas  who,  while 
e.xpressing  himself  as  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  railroads 
in  using  any  circulars  on  heavier  carloading  and  distribut- 
ing them  among  receivers  of  freight,  makes  the  point  that 
any  marked  activity  on  the  shippers'  part  will  probably  be 
taken  as  merely  an  endeavor  to  increase  the  size  of  sales. 
The  receiver  of  freight  even  more  than  the  shipper  of 
freight  suspects  a  railroad  of  merely  trying  to  ser\'e  its  own 
ends  when  heavier  carloading  is  urged  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany itself.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  an  impartial  out- 
sider can  recommend  a  certain  course  to  one  of  two  parties 
who  have  continuous  business  dealings  and   get   an   open- 
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minded  consideration  that  would  not  be  accorded  to  the 
same  recommendation  made  by  one  of  the  interested  parties. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  looked  upon  by 
the  shippers  as  impartial,  at  least,  if  not  actually  an  ally 
of  the  shippers.  It  has  a  standing  and  its  recommendations 
carry  a  weight  with  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  as  well 
as  with  the  general  public  that  is  unique.  In  the  present 
crisis  a  strong  recommendation  made  Ijy  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  that 
they  co-operate  with  the  railroads  in  their  efforts  toward 
getting  heavier  carloading  would  be  of  immense  value;  a 
general  appeal  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  be  heeded  by  a  vast  number  of  receivers  and  shippers 
of  freight  who  would  look  upon  the  appeal  by  the  railroads 
themselves  simply  as  a  lousiness  move,  to  he  met  as  any 
other  business  move  would  be  met.  Might  it  not  be  pos- 
sible, feasible  and  proper  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  make  such  an  appeal?  The  Commission  has  on 
some  occasions  issued  circulars,  addressed  jointly  to  carriers 
and  shippers,  urging  prompt  loading  of  cars  and  prompt 
movement,  but  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  made  an  ap- 
peal for  the  full  use  of  car  space.  The  question  is  im- 
portant enough  to  the  nation  to  justify  such  an  appeal. 
Would  not  this  be  a  constructive  piece  of  work  for  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  undertake? 


INCREASED  RAILROAD  EFFICIENCY  REDUCED 
THE  CAR  SHORTAGE 

■yilE  statistics  now  availal)le  demonstrate  that  the  reduc- 
•*■  tion  of  the  net  car  shortage  from  148,627  cars  on  May 
1  to  105,127  on  June  1,  or  about  30  per  cent,  was  due  to 
increased  efficiency  in  railway  operation,  because  they  show 
that  it  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  a  large  increase  in  freight 
traffic  in  May. 

While  statistics  regarding  the  volume  of  traffic  handled 
in  May  are  not  vet  available  in  complete  form,  an  indication 
of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  business  for  which  the  rail- 
roads were  called  upon  to  furnish  cars  in  that  month  is 
afforded  by  the  freight  earnings  of  the  roads  'that  have  al- 
ready reported  their  monthly  earnings  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  roads  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  filed  their  May  earnings  reports 
with  the  Commission,  and  these  roads  showed  an  increase 
in  freight  revenues  of  10.14  per  cent  in  IMay  as  compared 
with  April.  This  increase  in  freight  revenue  indicates  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  total  amount  of  freight  carried, 
and  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  results  being  gained 
from  the  work  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  and  its  sub- 
committee, the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  in  co-ordinat- 
ing the  facilities  of  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing their  efficiency  during  the  war.  It  also  shows  that  they 
are  receiving  increasing  co-operation  from  shippers 
in  loading  cars  heavily  and  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing them  more  quickly.  The  new  car  service  regulations, 
under  which  box  cars  are  virtually  pooled,  were 
put  into  effect  by  order  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  on 
April  26,  and  since  that  time  the  Commission  on  Car  Serv- 
ice has  ordered  those  railroads  on  which  cars  have  accumu- 
lated in  congested  territories  to  turn  over  to  roads  on  which 
there  has  been  a  shortage,  cars  to  the  number  of  over  56,000, 
which  have  been  sent  largely  in  full  trains  to  the  points 
where  they  have  lieen  most  needed. 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  also  received  reports  in- 
dicating a  considerable  increase  in  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  in  April.  Figures  from  51  per  cent  of  the 
mileage  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  show  that  they 
carried  over  three  i)illion  more  tons  of  freight  one  mile  in 
April,  1Q17,  than  they  did  in  .\]iril,  1916,  an  increase  of 
16  per  cent,  and  that  this  was  done  with  an  increase  of  but 


4..)  per  cent  in  locomotive  miles  and  with  but  5  per  cent  more 
freight  car  miles.  The  average  train  load  was  increased  66 
tons — a  remarkable  achievement — and  the  average  carload 
was  increased  2.4  tons. 

Tiiese  figures  for  April  and  May  make  a  very  good  show- 
ing of  increased  efficiency  gained  under  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties; but  they  should  not  cause  any  misleading  optimism. 
With  railway  traffic  continuing  to  increase  at  the  rate  it  is, 
it  is  evident  that  even  though  the  railways  and  shippers  use 
the  transportation  facilities  available  to  the  best  purpose 
possible,  there  probably  will  be  another  big  car  shortage  and 
acute  consit'stion  this  fall. 


A  UNIFORM  DATUM  FOR  RAILWAY 
ELEVATIONS 

/^NE  of  the  most  important  benefits  which  the  railways 
^'^  are  securing  from  the  Federal  valuation  work  is  the  op- 
portunity to  complete  and  bring  up  to  date  their  maps,  pro- 
files and  other  records.  Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  this 
work  few  roads  had  complete,  accurate  records  of  their 
jiroperties,  but  the  demand  of  the  government  for  maps  and 
profiles  has  forced  them  to  prepare  the  information  which 
they  had  long  desired  but  had  neglected  to  collect  because  of 
the  expense.  In  view  of  the  large  mileage  of  profiles  now 
being  run  in  connection  with  this  work,  a  publication  just 
issued  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  on 
the  advantages  of  the  universal  adoption  of  mean  sea  level  as 
the  datum  for  all  levels  is  of  special  interest. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  development  of  this  country  it 
was  natural  and  in  fact  necessar}-  to  assume  elevations  to 
start  from.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  early  railways  laid 
their  grade  lines  and  built  their  roads.  As  other  railroads, 
each  with  its  individual  system  of  elevations,  cro.ssed  these 
lines  confusion  arose  and  this  has  been  increased  as  large 
communities  have  developed  along  the  railways,  each  wdth 
its  individual  system  of  elevations.  The  result  has  been  an 
entire  lack  of  uniformity  of  elevations  in  the  same  locality, 
leading  to  confusion  and  needless  duplication  of  work.  To 
provide  a  universal  and  at  the  same  time  an  accurate  basis 
for  elevations  throughout  the  United  States  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  is  extending  a  network  of  precise  level  lines 
across  the  country  with  permanent  bench  marks  at  frequent 
intervals.  These  lines  of  elevations  which  have  mean  sea 
level  for  their  datum  plane,  aggregated  35,500  miles  in  De- 
cember, 1916,.  of  which  about  2,500  miles  was  added  last 
year  and  11,500  miles  since  1907. 

The  advantages  of  a  uniform  system  of  elevations  for  na- 
tional, city,  railway  and  other  work  should  be  evident  to  all 
engineers.  Many  of  the  railways  have  already  adopted  the 
l)asis  used  l)y  the  Geodetic  Survey  and.  this  action  should 
become  universal.  It  is  true  that  the  transition  from  the  old 
to  the  new  datum  will  necessitate  the  careful  tying  in  of  old 
records  and  elevations  to  the  new  basis  but  once  this  has  been 
done  the  l)enefits  resulting  from  uniformity  will  far  out- 
weigh the  temporary  disadvantages.  Because  of  the  wide 
areas  traversed  by  single  railway  systems  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  communities  which  they  serve  tlie  influence  of  the 
railways  in  adopting  this  datum  plane  will  be  important  in 
securing  its  acceptance  in  many  communities  along  their 
lines. 

This  will  simplify  much  of  the  work  of  the  railways 
in  tliese  communities  where  it  is  frequently  of  advantage  to 
them  to  utilize  existing  records  and  elevations  established  in 
those  cities  in  the  planning  of  new  work,  etc.  Because  of 
the  wide  scope  of  their  activities  it  also  frequently  becomes 
necessary  for  railways  to  compare  elevations  between  widely 
separated  points,  frequently  removed  from  their  lines.  By 
uniting  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  the  establish- 
ment t)f  a  uniform  datum  throughout  the  country  the  rail- 
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ways  can  lend  important  aid  in  this  work  which  wjll  be  of 
increasing  benetit  in  the  conduct  of  engineering  work  of  all 
kinds  from  year  to  year. 


THE  DRAFTSWOMAN 

/^NE  of  the  most  recent  manifestations  of  war  influences 
^^  is  the  employment  of  women  in  raihvay  drafting 
rooms,  the  natural  result  of  the  general  shortage  of  drafts- 
men, which  has  placed  a  serious  handicap  on  engineering 
work  for  some  time.  Many  of  the  railway  valuation 
offices  have  been  short  of  men  necessary  to  draw  the  right 
of  way  maiJS  and  profiles  required  by  the  government  and 
are  far  behind  their  schedules,  while  structural  detailers 
are  now  commanding  30  to  40  per  cent  more  than  the  nor- 
mal scale  of  wages.  Moreover,  these  conditions  promise  to 
become  worse  when  the  selective  draft  is  put  into  effect,  since 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  draftsmen  come  within  the 
[jrescribed  age  limits.  The  conditions  seem  logically  to  sug- 
gest the  use  of  women  in  drafting  rooms.  This  offers  imme- 
diate relief,  while  promising  some  economies  in  certain 
classes  of  work.  To  this  end  the  Santa  Fe  recently  gave  em- 
ployment to  12  girls  in  its  Chicago  office,  another  western 
road  has  mude  a  start  in  this  direction  and  at  least  one  east- 
ern road  has  the  matter  under  immediate  consideration. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  drafting  room  re- 
quires no  ()ualifications  other  than  skill  in  the  use  of  draw- 
ing instruments,  an  accomplishment  depending  largely  upon 
natural  deftness  and  neatness  which  are  usually  more  high- 
ly developed  in  women  than  in  men.  Tracing,  for  instance, 
offers  the  most  immediate  opportunity  for  em]:)loyment  for 
women,  since  it  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  mechanical 
skill,  and  many  drafting  rooms  even  now  are  organized  to 
emplo)'  certain  memijers  exclusively  in  the  tracing  of  draw- 
ings made  by  others.  The  plotting  of  survey  notes,  earth 
work  cross  sections,  lease  plats,  etc.,  can  uncjuestionably 
be  learned  by  a  bright  girl  in  a  short  time.  In  architectural 
drafting  the  abilit)-  of  women  has  long  been  established, 
although  only  a  few  are  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  field  of  mechanical  or  structural  detailing,  the  ])repara- 
tion  of  track  layouts,  and  other  work  requiring  technical 
training  or  at  least  a  fair  knowledge  of  shop  practice  or  field 
conditions,  the  immediate  usefulness  of  the  draftswoman 
will   be  limited. 

Judging  by  conditions  in  other  countries  women  will  be 
employed  throughout  the  course  of  the  war  in  as  large  a 
measure  as  they  show  themselves  capable  of  doing  the  work. 
There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that,  once  they  have 
become  established  in  a  given  class  of  work,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  take  the  place  of  men  e\en  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  since  economic  pressure  is  continually  bringing  about 
the  replacement  of  men  by  women  in  many  commercial  and 
industrial  activities.  The  mechanical  operations  required 
for  the  making  of  drawings  are  not  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  greater  physical  strength  or  mental  training  of  men  is  of 
any  particular  advantage.  Consequently  the  draftsman  must 
expect  continued  competition  from  the  draftswoman,  and 
except  in  the  case  of  the  real  designer  or  engineer-draftsman, 
he  may  possibly  lie  driven  from  the  field.  Even  the  technical 
man  will  feel  the  pressure  of  this  competition,  since  his 
superiority  in  education  and  training  will  constantly  be 
measured  against  the  greater  w-age  which  he  must  demand 
as  the  head  of  a  family.  Up  to  the  present  time,  women 
have  been  excluded  from  drafting  rooms  principallv  because 
engineers  have  hesitated  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in 
organization  that  would  permit  the  employment  of  both  men 
and  women  in  the  same  office.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
war  they  are  now  compelled  to  make  these  changes,  and  with 
women  once  emploved,  economic  laws  will  as-^ert  them- 
selves. 


WESTERN  RAILWAY  CLUB  DROPS 
ADVERTISING 

'T'HE  Western  Railway  Club  has  taken  an  advanced  po- 
•*■  sition  among  railway  organizations  Ijy  ajjolishing  ad- 
vertising from  its  proceedings.  This  source  of  revenue  is 
one  of  the  most  important  financial  bulwarks  of  some  asso- 
ciations and  clubs  in  the  railway  field,  and  has  l)ecorae  so 
well  recognized  that  ])robably  very  few  men  outside  of  those 
who  pay  the  bills  have  stopped  to  consider  whether  the  ad- 
vertising is  worth  anywhere  near  what  it  costs  the  supply 
companies.  Both  the  railway  and  supply  men  in  the  Chicago 
club  referred  to  above,  w'ho  held  membership  on  an  equal 
basis  in  all  respects,  did  give  such  consideration  to  this 
question,  however,  and  decided  that  there  was  ample  ground 
for  changing  their  long  existing  policy.  The  supply  men 
were  frank  in  the  opinion  that,  as  an  advertising  medium, 
the  club  i)roceedings  were  of  little  value,  and  further,  that 
as  a  method  of  securing  donations  from  the  supply  industry 
for  the  supi^rt  of  the  club,  this  method  is  very  inequitable. 
The  railway  men  were  quick  to  sec  the  possibility  of  de- 
creasing the  total  expenses  for  publication  very  materially 
by  the  elimination  of  advertising,  and  were  entirely  willing 
to  take  this  step  if  the  necessary  revenue  could  be  secured 
in  other  ways.  The  decision  finally  reached  in  regard  to 
this  necessary  revenue  was  to  divide  the  membership  into 
two  grades — active  and  contributing — the  former  for  rail- 
way men  with  dues  of  S2  a  )ear,  and  the  latter  for  supply 
men  with  an  annual  rate  of  $5. 

The  elimination  of  advertising  support  is  undoubtedly  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  the  dangers  of 
abuse  in  handling  it  in  association  publications  are  too  num- 
erous to  be  entirely  avoided  in  most  organizations.  The  real 
problem  to  be  faced  in  considering  such  a  move  is  how^  to 
make  up  the  loss  in  revenue.  The  supply  men  in  the  West- 
ern Railway  Club  raised  no  objection  to  the  assessment  on 
them  of  a  higher  rate  of  dues,  on  the  basis  that  such  a  club 
membership  is  a  business  proposition  for  a  supply  man,  and 
is  well  worth  this  cost.  While  in  this  case  the  action  taken 
may  be  a  fairly  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  it  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  ideal  arrangement. 

x\ny  organization  of  railway  men  is  either  of  definite 
value  to  the  men  and  to  the  roads  they  represent,  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  is,  it  deserves  adequate  financial  support.  If  it 
is  not,  the  quicker  it  dies  from  lack  of  support,  the  better. 
Either  the  railway  men  who  are  members  of  such  an  organi- 
zation are  aijle  to  support  it,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are, 
the  solution  of  their  problem  is  found.  If  they  are  not,  the 
railways  ought  to  support  the  organization  collectively. 
Either  an  association  has  a  real  place  in  its  membership  for 
the  technical  men  employed  by  supply  companies,  or  it  has 
not.  If  it  has,  these  men  ought  to  be  admitted  to  some  grade 
of  membership.  If  it  has  not,  such  members  should  not  be 
accepted.  The  ])ractice  of  deriving  financial  support  for  a 
railway  organization  from  supply  men,  either  through  ad- 
vertising which  does  not  bring  the  advertiser  value  received, 
or  through  high  rates  of  membership,  is  only  in  effect  pass- 
ing the  cost  back  to  the  railways  indirectly  and  they  can 
much  better  afford  to  bear  it  directlv. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Poor's  Mniiiial  of  Public  I'tililies.  2.-XKI  pages.  6  in.  by  9  in.,  bound  in 
clot}].  Publifshed  bv  Poor's  Manual  Companv,  80  Lafayette  street, 
New   York.      Price.  $10. 

This  book  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  public  utility- 
companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  pertinent 
facts  concerning  the  physical  property  of  each,  the  territory 
served,  the  capital  stock,  the  funded  debt,  and  the  directors 
and  officers.  In  addition,  the  Manual  shows  the  "marginal 
safety"  over  interest  and  dividend  requirements  of  indi- 
vidual bonds  and  stock. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


"A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY" 

To  THE  Ediior  or  The  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  war  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  railroads 
shall  be  able  to  handle  a  vastly  increased  traffic  in  an  effi- 
cient manner. 

In  most  European  countries  this  principle  has  long  been 
recognized.  The  governments  have  provided  the  roads  with 
facilities,  demanded  by  defense  boards,  and  have  enacted 
laws  in  regard  to  private  railroads,  regulating  how  the  work 
shall  be  done,   payments  and   compensations   be  made,   etc. 

This  has  all  been  prepared  in  peace  times.  Now  we  are 
in  a  great  war  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
practically  has  denied  the  increases  in  freight  rates  asked 
for  by  the  railroads  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of 
the  war  traffic,  also  the  increases  in  wages,  cost  of  supplies, 
etc.,  to  strengthen  their  credit  to  cope  with  any  emergency 
and  to  give  their  securities  the  stability  to  weather  storms. 

Morevover,  our  roads  have  few  of  the  facilities,  etc.,  re- 
quired for  militar}'  purposes  and  which  mostly  have  no  com- 
mercial value. 

One  thing  is  dead  sure — the  railroads  must  be  provided 
with  increased  revenues  to  meet  existing  conditions  and  above 
all,  they  need  them  at  once.  In  war  quick  decisions  are  im- 
perative and  fussing  about  trifles  is  out  of  place. 

The  safety  and  the  commerce  of  our  country  demand  't 
Congress  has  the  power  to  do  this  and  it  should  perform  tliis 
patriotic  duty  without  delay. 

GusTAVE    E.    Lemmerich. 


case  formation  outside  Canada  would  be  open  to  the  gravest 
objection,  I  invite  you  to  put  us  right.  If  you  will  work  out 
in  such  detail  as  to  permit  of  fruitful  criticism  a  private 
company  scheme  that  in  your  judgment  will  meet  the  situ- 
ation, you  will  confer  an  important  ser\'ice  on  the  people  of 
Canada.  For  my  part,  six  months'  study  of  the  question 
has  taught  me  that  to  desiderate  or  even  to  adumbrate  a 
scheme  is  one  thing,  to  work  it  out  in  practical  detail  of 
dollars  and  cents  is  quite  another.  The  former  is  easy  and 
valueless,  the  latter,  I  have  been  reluctantly  constrained  to 
believe,  is,  under  the  circumstances,  impossible. 

W     M.    .^CWORTH. 


THE  CANADIAN  RAILWAY  PROBLEM 

London,    England. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  value  highly  your  opinion,  and  regret  that  you  do  not 
approve  of  the  solution  of  the  Canadian  railway  problem 
recommended  in  the  majority  report.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  argue  with  you.  But  without  arguing 
I  should  like  to  deal  with  two  points  in  your  article. 

You  think  that  our  proposed  board  of  trustees  "would  be 
a  clumsy  device  for  management";  you  say  that  "any  com- 
mercial concern,  to  be  successfully  managed,  must  have  its 
executive  work  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  not 
of  five  men  but  of  one  man."  I  agree,  and  that  is  what  is 
proposed.  We  have  recommended  that  there  should  be  three 
trustees,  the  best  railway  men  that  can  be  obtained.  Let  us 
call  the  chairman  the  president,  and  the  two  other  whole- 
time  trustees  vice-presidents.  We  have  recommended  this 
board  should  1)e  completed  by  the  addition  of  two  other  mem- 
bers not  required  to  give  their  whole  time;  and  we  have  as- 
sumed that  they  will  leave  the  normal  management  of  the 
railway  to  the  president  and  his  two  vice-presidents.  The 
only  difference  between  our  proposed  board  of  trustees  and 
the  ordinary  railway  board  of  directors  is  that  w-e  have  lim- 
ited the  number  of  non-experts  to  two.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious  and  I  will  refrain  from  stating  it. 

Further,  )'ou  express  yourself  in  favor  of  a  scheme  "under 
which  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  present  private 
railways  would  be  left  in  private  hands"  and  "the  enterprise 
and  efficiency  of  private  management"  retained.  I  agree, 
but  unfortunately  am  compelled  to  add  the  words  "if  pos- 
sible." 

I  invite  you  to  re-peruse  pages  49  and  50  of  our  report. 
If  we  have  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  in  saying  that  a 
private  company  certainly  could  not  be  formed  in  Canada, 
probably  could  not  be  formed  outside  Canada,  while  in  any 


THE  BARREL  CARRIES  ITS  OWN  RUNNING 
GEAR 

Oak   Harbor.   Ohio. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on  page  613  of  the 
March  25  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  entitled  "Better 
Freight  Containers  a  Necessity." 

This  question  has  been  one  to  which  I  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  thought  during  my  25  years"  connection  with  my 
cooperage  business. 

Mv  deductions  from  my  experience  as  a  manufacturer 
of  packages  and  as  a  shipper  of  various  tjfpes  of  packages 
is  that  the  barrel  is  the  strongest,  most  portable,  most  sani- 
tary container;  that  it  has  the  greatest  range  of  use  and  that 
it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  packages,  without  exception  when 
weight  and  contents  are  considered. 

Take  the  transportation  question  alone.  One  man  will 
unload  a  carload  of  200  barrels  of  sugar,  weighing  an 
average  of  360  lb.  each  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  not  injure 
a  barrel  in  the  slightest  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  container  has  ever  been  produced 
of  a  rectangular  shape,  that  could  be  handled  at  all  with 
this  weight  b\'  one  or  even  two  men.  Even  with  rectangular 
containers  weighing  only  100  lb.  each,  every  one  must  be 
lifted  bodily  and  carried  or  trucked.  \  barrel  can  be  rolled 
any  distance.  In  other  words  it  carries  its  own  running 
gear  with  it. 

The  contents  of  a  barrel  are  protected  from  damage  from 
leaky  car  roofs  and  from  rain  during  loading  and  unloading         ' 
or  when  on  platforms,  which  would  be  fatal  to  contents  of 
a  fiber  container. 

Taking  the  question  of  a  reward  for  a  proper  container.        J 
or  more  particularly  as  to  a  low  rate  on  its  return  journey.        1 
shipping  the  barrels  empty  is  not  necessar}-,  for  the  reason 
that  the\-  can  be  used  for  any  kind  of  product  when  empt}* 
and  always  find  an  eager  market,  returning  full  as  it  were. 

The  empty  barrel  itself  weighs  less  than  any  container 
ever  produced,  capacity  considered.  Metal  packages  foul  in 
shipping  empty,  and  sometimes  rust,  while  the  empt\-  barrel 
is  bright  and  clean. 

The  classification  on  goods  shipped  in  barrels  should  be 
lower  than  on  similar  goods  shipped  in  rectangular  contain- 
ers for  four  reasons: 

First — There  are  fewer  damage  claims. 
Second — A  freight  crew  will  handle  ten  tinier  tlie  tonnage 
in  barrels  that  it  w-ill  in  regular  containers. 

Third — Cars  can  be  unloaded  in  one-tenth  the  time,  and 
under  weather  conditions  that  with  other  containers  might 
prevent  the  release  of  the  car. 

Fourth — The  barrel  is  more  sanitary:  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant, although  it  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of 
transportation  companies  as  do  the  first  three. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  maintain  that  in  the  barrel  we  have 
had  the  best  and  the  cheapest  container  with  us  for  some 
time,  and  that  it  would  be  money  in  evervbodv's  pocket  if 
this  were  more  generally  understood. 

Lacey  Y.  Williams. 


Report  of  University  of  Illinois  Fuel  Tests 

■  Determination  of  the  Relative   Value  of  the    Various 
Grades  of  Illinois  Coal  for  Use  in  Locomotive  Service 


THE  tests,  the  results  of  which  are  here  set  forth,  were 
made  by  the  Railway  Engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  cooperation  with  the  com- 
mittee on  Fuel  Tests  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  As- 
sociation and  the  Lnited  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Their 
general  purpose  was  to  determine  the  relative  value  in  loco- 
motive service  of  various  grades  of  coal. 

For  this  purpose  six  sizes  of  coal  chosen  by  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Fuel  Association  committee  were  tested  in 
the  locomotive  laboratory,  on  a  Mikado  type  locomotive 
loaned  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.     These  grades  were  mine 
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Fig.  1 — Make-up  of  the  Coals  as  Received 

run,  2-in.  by  o-in.  nut,  o-in.  by  6-in.  egg,  2-in.  lump, 
2-in.  screenings,  and  IJ'^-in.  screenings,  all  from  United 
Coal  Mining  Company's  Mine  No.  1  at  Christopher,  Frank- 
lin County,  Illinois. 

The  general  test  program  involved  for  each  grade  of  coal 
six  tests,  three  of  which  were  made  at  a  medium  rate  of 
evaporation,  and  the  remaining  three  at  a  high  rate.  The 
medium  rate  was  chosen  to  represent  an  average  rate  of 
working  the  locomotive,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  define 
such  an  average.  During  tests  run  at  this  medium  rate 
about  23,000  lb.  of  water  were  evaporated  an  hour  under 
the  prevailing  conditions,  from  3,100  to  4,300  lb.  of  coal 
were  fired  per  hour,  and  the  engine  was  worked  at  Zc>  per 
cent  cut-off  and  at  about  19  miles  an  hour,  developing  ap- 
proximately 1,300  indicated  horse  power  and  about  22,500 
lb.  drawbar  pull.  During  tests  when  the  engine  was  worked 
at  the  high  rate  of  evaporation,  about  43,000  lb.  of  water 
were  evaporated  an  hour,  the  hourly  coal  consumption  varied 
from  about  7,000  to  9,300  lb.,  the  cut-off  and  speed  were 
respectively  55  per  cent  and  26  miles  per  hour,  while 
the  horse  power  was  about  2,200,  and  the  drawbar  pull 
about  28,500  lb. 

The  Co.-^l  Used 

The  coal  used  is  derived  from  what  is  designated  by  the 
Illinois  Geological  Survey  as  bed  No.  6  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous Age,  Carbondale  formation.  The  bed  averages  in  thick- 
ness about  9  ft.  5  in.  and  carries  almost  throughout,  at  from 
18  to  30  in.  from  the  floor,  a  "blue  band"  variable  in  thick- 
ness and  consisting  of  "bone,"  shaly  coal,  or  gray  shale. 
The  mine  is  worked  under  the  room  and  pillar  system  and 


the  coal  is  undercut  with  electric  chain  machines.  The  coal 
face  and  the  mine  itself  are  quite  uniformly  dry. 

As  promptly  as  possible  after  its  receipt  at  the  laboratory 
— on  the  average  six  days,  and  in  no  instance  more  than  12 
days  after  its  arrival — the  coal  was  unloaded  into  covered 
bins  where  it  remained  protected  from  the  weather  until  used. 
The  cars  were  unloaded  by  hand  shovelling  about  as  they 
would  have  been  at  some  of  the  older  types  of  railway  coal 
pockets,  and  the  coal  was  probably  subjected  to  about  the 
same  amount  of  breakage  in  this  process.  The  maximum 
time  elapsed  between  loading  the  coal  at  the  mine  and  test- 
ing it  was  37  days  in  one  instance.  Taking  the  tests  as  a 
whole  the  average  time  between  loading  and  testing  was 
aljout  25  days. 

Chemical  Analyses. — During  the  progress  of  each  test 
while  the  coal  was  being  loaded  into  the  charging  wagons  to 
be  taken  to  the  firing  platform,  samples  were  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis.  These  samples  varied  in  amount  from 
500  to  1000  lb.,  and  they  were  taken  according  to  methods 
prescribed  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  as 
set  forth  in  tlie  year  book  of  the  society  for  1915.  The  aver- 
ages of  the  coal  analyses  for  all  tests  made  with  each  grade 
of  coal  are  presented  in  Table  I.  An  inspection  of  this  table 
reveals    a    rather    unusual    uniformity    among    the    various 
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"Abstract  of  a  committee  report  presented  at  the  1917 
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vention  of  the 


Size  of  /A«  Round-Hole  Screens,  Inches. 
Fig.   2— Make-up   of   the    Coals   in   the    Condition   in    Which 
They  Were  Fired 

grades  as  regards  tiieir  composition  and  heating  value.  The 
analyses  for  the  two  sizes  of  screenings  correspond  very  close- 
ly in  all  respects  and  their  average  heating  value,  based  on 
dry  coal,  was  only  about  2  per  cent  less  than  the  average 
heating  value  of  the  four  larger  grades.  The  uniformity 
of  the  analyses  and  of  the  heating  values  make  it  clear  that 
such  differences  in  performance  as  developed  between  the 
various  grades  are  due  chietly  to  differences  in  their  mechani- 
cal makeup,  and  only  in  small  measure  to  differences  in 
their  chemical  composition. 

The  Make-up  of  the  Coals. — Due  to  differences  in  the 
nature  of  the  coal,  in  mining  methods,  and  in  methods  of 
preparation,  there  is  frequently  much  uncertainty  about  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  "mine  run,"  "lump,"  etc.  The 
laboratory  has  devised  a  method  of  screening  samples  of  the 
coals  used  during  tests  for  the  purpose  of  separating  them 
into  their  size  elements  in  order  to  be  able  to  define  and 
record  the  actual  mechanical  make-up  of  the  various  grades. 
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All  the  coals  used  in  these  tests  were  thus  screened  and  this 
process  is  referred  to  as  the  mechanical  analysis. 

Three  carloads  each  of  mine  run  and  lump,  and  two  car- 
loads of  each  of  the  other  four  grades  were  received  at  the 
laborator}'.  For  both  the  mine  run  and  the  lump  coals  two 
of  the  three  carloads  of  each  grade  were  sampled  for  screen- 
ing. Samples  were  taken  from  each  car  of  nut  and  each  car 
of  egg,  whereas  the  two  cars  of  2-in.  screenings  and  the  two 
cars  of  lj4-iri-  screenings  were  merged  for  each  grade  and 
one  sample  only  was  taken  from  each  size.  There  were  thus 
taken  for  mechanical  analysis  a  total  of  10  samples,  each  of 
which  weighed  about  two  tons. 

These  samples  were  screened  by  means  of  a  specially  de- 
signed   shaker   screen   operated   by   pulley-driven   eccentrics 


a  considerable  proportion  of  lumps  too  large  for  proper 
firing,  the  attempt  was  made  to  break  these  two  grades  down 
to  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  judgment  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  tests,  these  grades  are  generally  broken  down  at  the 
coal  chute.  These  two  coals  as  fired  contain,  therefore,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  large  lumps  than  when  they  were  re- 
ceived and  the  extent  to  which  this  extra  preparation  modi- 
fied the  make-up  of  the  coals  is  defined  in  Fig.  2. 

The  Tests 

The  locomotive  used  during  the  tests  was  loaned  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  It  is  of  the  Mikado  type 
and  w^as  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  during  the 
summer  of  1916.     It  entered  service  in  September,  and  upon 
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running  at  a  speed  of  80  revolutions  per  minute.  Five 
screens  were  used  perforated  respectively  with  4-in.,  2-in., 
1-in.,  >^-in.  and  '4-in-  holes.  In  this  way  the  sample  was 
divided  into  six  parts  whose  size  limits  were  as  designated 
by  the  headings  of  columns  2  to  7  in  Table  II.  These  parts 
were  then  weighed  and  the  ratios  of  their  weights  to  that  of 
the  original  sample  were  calculated. 

Table  II  presents  the  average  values  of  these  ratios  and  it 
defines,  therefore,  for  each  grade  the  magnitude  of  the  size 
elements  which  went  to  make  up  the  original  coal  and  thus 
records  definitely  its  composition. 

The  facts  embodied  in  Table  II  may  be  re-combined  to 
permit  graphical  definitions  of  the  grades  in  another  form. 
Considering  the  2-in.  by  ,3-in.  nut  coal,  if  we  add  columns 
4  to  7  we  find  that  .?6.1  per  cent  of  this  coal  passes  through 
a  2-in.  screen.     Adding  columns  5,  6,  and  7  we  find  that 


its  arrival  at  the  laboratory,  had  run  approximately  3,400 
miles.  It  arrived  at  the  laboratory  in  excellent  condition. 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the  locomotive  are  as  follows: 

Total  weight,   in  working  order 284.500  lb. 

Weight    on    drivers 222.000  lb. 

Cylinders  ''simple),  diameter  and  stroke,  in 26  bv  32 

Diameter  of  drivers    64  in. 

Grate    area     69.8  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total    (fire  side) 3.630  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  superheater   (fire  side) 1,030  sq.  ft. 

Boiler  pressure,  lb.  per  sq.  in 190 

Tractive    effort    54.587  lb. 

The  boiler  was  of  the  wagon-top  type  with  radial  stays. 
It  was  equipped  with  a  Schmidt  top-header  superheater  con- 
sisting of  34  elements,  a  Street  stoker,  and  a  Security  brick 
arch  carried  on  four  tubes.  The  front  end  was  self-cleaning 
and  was  equ'pped  with  a  plain  6-in.  round  nozzle-tip  with- 
out bridge  or  spl't.  which  was  used  throughout  all  tests.  The 
total  air  opening  through  the  grates  amounted  to  17  sq.   ft. 


Grade  of  coal 


29.6 


.  hy  6-in.  egg 41.0 

,.  lump 61.6 

-in.  screenings    ... 

*  Derived   from   plotted   curves  (Fig^    1). 


THE  Coals  as  Received  at  the  Labor-^tobv. 
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5.8  per  cent,  will  pass  through  a  1-in.  screen,  etc.  Obvious- 
ly also  100  per  cent  of  this  grade  passed  a  3 -in.  screen  in 
the  original  preparation  at  the  mine.  The  six  curves  drawn 
in  Fig.  1  are  plotted  from  the  percentage  values  thus  ob- 
tained for  each  of  these  grades.  Those  portions  of  the  curves 
drawn  with  broken  lines  are  not  supported  by  direct  experi- 
mental data.  The  scale  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dia- 
gram represents  the  screen  sizes  which  are  commonly  used 
in  the  mines  of  southern  Illinois. 

All  grades  except  the  mine  run  and  lump  were  unloaded 
into  the  charging  wagons  from  the  bins  without  further  pre- 
paration and  they  were  consequently  fired  in  exactly  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  arrived  at  the  laboratory,  except  for  the 
breakage  incident  to  unloading  and  the  insignificant  break- 
age due  to  shoveling  into  the  charging  wagons.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  mine  run  and  the  lump  coals  contained  as  usual 


or  24.4  per  cent  of  the  grate  area.  The  area  of  the  air  inlet 
to  the  ash  pan  amounted  to  8.3  sq.  ft.  or  49  per  cent  of  the 
air  opening  through  the  grates.  The  locomotive  was  regu- 
larly equipped  with  a  hand-operated  door  which  was  re- 
placed during  the  period  of  the  tests  by  a  Franklin  pneu- 
matic door  of  the  butterfly  type.  This  was  used  during  all 
tests  except  those  with  the  two  sizes  of  screenings,  which 
were  fired  by  means  of  the  Street  stoker. 

Throughout  each  medium  rate  test,  the  time  of  firing  the 
last  scoopful  of  each  ton  was  recorded,  together  with  the 
levels  of  the  water  in  the  main  feed  tank  and  in  the  boiler 
gage  glass.  During  the  high  rate  tests,  these  facts  were  re- 
corded at  the  time  of  firing  the  last  scoopful  of  each  two 
tons  of  coal.  This  procedure  made  it  possible  to  control 
the  regularity  of  the  firing  process  and  it  also  makes  avail- 
able facts  which  mav  be  used  to  illustrate  the  regularitv  of 
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feed  of  both  the  coal  and  the  water.  For  this  purpose  tests 
2,405  and  2,416,  fairly  characteristic  of  the  series,  have  been 
chosen.  During  test  2416,  run  at  a  medium  rate  of  eva- 
poration, the  time  required  to  fire  each  of  the  10  successive 
lots  of  2,000  lb.  varied  only  from  34  to  36  minutes;  and  the 
amount  of  water  fed  per  minute  during  these  10  intervals 
varied  only  from  390  to  413  lb.  During  test  2,405  which 
was  run  at  a  high  rate  of  evaporation,  the  times  required  to 
bum  each  of  the  five  successive  lots  of  4,000  11).  of  coal  were 
respectively  36,  33,  31,  32  and  31  min.;  and  the  water  fed 
per  minute  during  these  intervals  varied  onJv  from  693  lb. 
to  709  lb. 

An  inspection  of  the  values  of  equivalent  evaporation  per 


Equiya/enf  Ei'aporaf/on  Per  Square  Foo'f  of  Heaf/n^  Surface 
fler  Hour,  Founds . 

Fig.  3 — Relation  Between  Equivalent  Evaporation  per  Pound 
of  Dry  Coal  and  the  Rate  of  Evaporation 

pound  of  dry  coal  as  obtained  from  each  test  disclosed  great 
uniformity  among  the  values  applying  to  each  grade  of  coal 
and  each  rate  of  combustion.  Only  in  the  ca.se  of  the  high 
rate  tests  with  the  2-in.  lump  coal  is  there  any  considerable 
variation  between  the  equivalent  evaporation  values  for  the 
individual  tests  and  even  in  this  group  the  maximum  varia- 
tion from  the  average  is  only  53<2  per  cent.  In  >'iew  of  this 
uniformity  we  are  entirely  warranted  in  using  the  average 
values  for  the  various  groups  and  in  basing  conclusions 
upon  them.  These  averages  of  equivalent  evaporation  per 
pound  of  dry  coal  are  therefore  assembled  in  Table  III  to- 
gether with  the  averages  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour. 
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In  Table  III  the  coals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
evaporation  at  the  medium  rate  as  given  there  in  column  2. 
For  the  high  rate  tests  the  nut  coal  gave  the  best  perform- 
ance, while  the  other  grades  stand  in  tlie  order  in  which 
they  are  cited  in  the  table.  These  relations  stand  out  more 
clearly  in  Fig.  3  which  has  been  prepared  by  plotting  the 
values  of  C(iuivalcnt  evaporation  and  rate  of  evaporation  given 


in  the  table.  In  the  figure  the  two  points  for  each  coal  are 
connected  by  a  straight  line,  which  implies  the  assumption 
that  the  equivalent  evaporation  varies  regularly  and  directly 
with  the  rate  of  evaporation.  While  there  are,  in  this  series, 
no  tests  at  intermediate  rates  to  support  this  assumption,  it 
is  amply  warranted  by  the  results  of  numerous  other  loco- 
motive boiler  tests. 

Inspection  of  Fig.  3  reveals,  as  usual,  for  all  grades  a 
sharp  decrease  in  evaporation  as  the  rate  of  evaporation  in- 
creases. The  rate  of  this  decrease  is  nearly  alike  for  all 
grades  except  the  2-in.  by  3-in.  nut,  for  which  it  is  roughly 
one-half  of  that  for  the  other  grades.  This  change  in  evap- 
oration W'ith  rate  of  evaporation  makes  it  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  values  of  evaporation  to  a  common  rate  before  draw- 
ing final  comparisons  between  the  various  grades.  To  effect 
this  reduction  the  rates  of  evaporation  for  the  medium  rate 
tests  have  been  averaged  and  this  average  6.70  lix  per  sq. 
ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour — has  been  represented  by 
the  vertical  line  AA  in  Fig.  3.  Similarly  the  average  high 
rate — 12.46  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour — is 
defined  by  the  line  BB.  If  we  measure  off  the  vertical  dis- 
tances on  .1.1  at  the  points  where  this  line  is  intersected  by 
the  performance  lines  for  the  various  grades  we  obtain  six 
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Fig.  4 — The  Cinder  Losses 


values  of  eejuivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  dry  coal,  one 
for  each  grade,  which  arc  rigidly  comparable:  in  like  man- 
ner the  evaporation  values  defined  by  the  intersections  with 
(he  line  BB  are  comparable. 

At  the  medium  rate  the  four  larger  grades  gave  nearly 
the  same  jjerformance.  the  ma.ximum  difference  among  tliem 
being  but  four  per  cent.  The  steam  production  per  pound 
of  egg  coal  was  two  per  cent  greater  than  with  tlie  mine 
run,  while  with  the  lump  and  the  nut  it  was  respectively 
one  per  cent  and  two  per  cent  less  than  with  mine  run.  The 
I)erformance   with   2-in.   screenings  was  seven  per  cent  less 
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and  with  1,'4-in.  screenings  15  per  cent  less  than  with  mine 
run.  If  we  assume  that  mine  run  coal  on  the  tender  is 
worth  $2  per  ton  the  relative  worth  on  the  tender  of  the 
other  grades  during  the  medium  rate  tests  was: 

3in.  by  6-in.  egg $2.04 

2-in.  lump   1.98 

2-in.   by   3-in.   nut   1.96 

2-in.    screenings    1.86 

I'j-in.   screenings    1.70 

At  the  high  rate  the  2-in.  by  3-in  nut  coal  gave  the  best 
performance,  producing  six  per  cent  more  steam  than  the 
mine  run;  the  3-in.  by  6-in.  egg  comes  next  with  an  evap- 
oration 5  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the  mine  run;  while 
the  2-in.  lump  evaporated  three  per  cent  less.  At  this  rate 
of  evaporation  the  2-in.  screenings  and  the  IJ^^-in.  screen- 
ings produced  per  lb.  respectively  13  per  cent  and  18  per 
cent  less  steam  than  the  mine  run.  If  we  again  assume  that 
mine  run  is  worth  on  the  tender  $2  per  ton,  the  relative 
worth  of  the  other  grades  during  the  high  rate  tests  was  as 
follows : 

2-in.   by  3-in.   nut $2.12 

3-in.   by   6-in.   egg 2.10 

2-in.  lump   1.94 

2-in.   screenings    1.74 

1  j4-in.  screenings    1.64 

In  considering  the  cinder  losses  as  here  presented  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of  the  coal  tested  was  of  one  kind, 
that  is,  it  came  from  one  mine.  Coals  possessing  other 
physical  characteristics  might  show  somewhat  different  re- 
sults as  to  cinder  losses  under  the  conditions  of  the  tests 
here  considered.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  for  a 
given  rate,  medium  or  high,  the  draft  was,  for  all  grades 
of  coal,  practically  constant. 

Fig.   4  shows  the  amount  of  the  stack  losses  when  the 
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weight  of  the  cinders  collected  from  the  stack  is  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  coal  fired,  and  also 
the  amount  of  such  loss  when  the  heat  content  of  the  cinders 
collected  from  the  stack  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
British  thermal  units  in  the  coal  fired.  The  loss  when  ex- 
pressed as  per  cent  of  B.  t.  u.  is  numerically  less  than  when 
expressed  as  per  cent  of  weight  of  dry  coal  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cinders  do  not  have  as  high  a  heat  value  per 
pound  as  the  coal  from  which  they  originate.  Also,  due  to 
the  fact  that  cinders  produced  at  high  rates  of  combustion 
have  higher  heating  values  than  cinders  produced  at  low 
rates  of  combustion,  the  differences  between  percentages  for 
medium  rate  and  high  rate  tests  are  greater  when  expressed 
in   terms  of  heat   units   than  when  expressed    in   terms   of 


dry  coal.  The  average  heating  value  of  the  stack  cinders 
for  all  medium  rate  tests  was  8,635  B.  t.  u.  and  the  aver- 
age value  for  all  high  rate  tests  was  10,854  B.  t.  u.  The 
heating  values  of  the  cinders  from  the  medium  rate  tests 
with  screenings  were  higher  than  corresponding  values  from 
other  grades  of  coal. 

In  Fig.  4  it  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  medium  rate  tests, 
from  two  to  14.6  lb.  of  cinders  were  collected  from  the 
stack  for  each  100  lb.  of  dry  coal  fired;  while  for  the  high 
rate  tests  from  6.2  to  17.8  lb.  were  collected  for  each  100 
lb.  of  coal.  The  screened  coals  in  all  cases  produced  fewer 
cinders  than  the  mine  run  coal;  and  the  screenings  produced 
a  materially  greater  quantity  of  cinders  than  any  of  the 
hirger  grades. 

When  the  losses  are  expressed  as  B.  t.  u.  percentages,  the 
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Fig.   6 — The   Distribution  of  Heat  During  the  Medium  and 
High  Rate  Tests 

average  loss  from  the  screenings  was  roughly  five  times  as 
great  as  the  average  loss  from  the  larger  coals  during  the 
medium  rate  tests.  For  the  high  rate  tests  the  average  loss 
from  the  screenings  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 
average  loss  from  the  larger  coals. 

The  data  indicates  that  with  very  fine  coals  such  as 
screenings  the  cinder  loss  is  large  even  at  medium  rates  of 
combustion  and  with  comparatively  low  front-end  draft; 
but  that  under  these  conditions  the  cinder  loss  is  not  seri- 
ous for  the  larger  coals  even  when  they  contain  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fine  material,  as  in  mine  run  coal.  For  con- 
ditions involving  high  rates  of  combustion  and  strong  drafts, 
however,  the  stack  cinder  loss  is  a  serious  one  for  all  grades 
of  coal. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  relation  existing  between  the  loss  due 
to  stack  cinders  and  the  amount  of  /4-in.  or  smaller  ma- 
terial in  the  coal  as  received.  The  curves  in  addition  t( 
showing  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  cinder  losses  for  the 
two  rates  of  operation,  show  that  the  cinder  losses  increased 
quite  uniformly  with  the  increase  of  fine  material  in  th( 
coal.  At  the  medium  rate  about  one  per  cent  of  the  coa 
would  apparently  be  lost  as  cinders  if  there  were  no  '4 -in 
fine  material  at  all  in  the  coal;  while  at  the  higher  rate  ant 
without  such  material,  the  loss  would  be  about  5.5  per  cent 
The  curve  for  the  high  rate  tests  shows  an  increase  in  thi 
cinder  loss  of  very  nearly  one  per  cent  for  each  increase  o; 
3.7  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  ^4 -in.  material  in  the  coal 
The  light  straight  lines  show  for  both  rates,  a  uniform  ia 
crease  of  one  per  cent  in  cinder  loss  for  each  3.7  per  cen; 
increase  in  the  '4 -in.  material  in  the  coal.     The  straight  lin( 
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represents  the  plotted  points  of  the  high  rate  tests  closely 
but  does  not  so  well  represent  the  points  plotted  for  the 
medium  rate  tests. 

Fig.  6  presents  average  heat  balances  for  the  tests  with 
each  grade  of  coal  for  both  medium  and  high  rate  tests. 
The  ligures  have  been  so  constructed  that  the  groups  are 
arranged  with  relation  to  decreasing  values  of  the  per  cent 
of  heat  absorbed  Ijy  the  lx)iler  during  the  high  rate  tests. 

Generally  speaking,  the  relations  between  the  various 
elements  of  the  heat  balance  for  the  different  grades  are 
nearly  the  same  for  the  medium  rate  tests  as  for  the  high 
rate  tests.  All  los.ses  except  those  due  to  stack  cinders  are 
fairly  constant  for  all  grades  of  coal  and  the  differences  in 
the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler  are  accounted  for, 
almost  entirely  by  the  variations  in  the  losses  due  to  stack 
cinders. 

Conclusions 

It  was  necessary  to  use  one  size  e.xliaust  nozzle  during 
all  tests,  but  probably  different  results  on  the  nut  coal  at 
low  rate  would  have  been  obtained  with  a  larger  nozzle, 
riicse  and  other  tests  we  should  like  to  have  made  liad  we 
had  the  funds  and  the  authorization  of  the  association. 

Comparing  mine  run  with  ,i-in.  by  6-in.  egg,  we  find  the 
egg  was  2  per  cent  better  at  the  low  rate  and  5  per  cent 
better  at  the  high  rate.  The  B.  t.  u.  value  of  the  egg  was 
2  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the  mine  run.  This  accounts 
for  the  difference  at  low  rate  and  brings  the  high  rate  diff- 
erence to  J  per  cent;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  stack 
cinders  were  2.2  per  cent  of  the  egg  fired  at  low  rate  and 
3.1  per  cent  of  the  mine  run  iired  at  low  rate  and  7.2  per 
cent  of  the  egg  fired  at  high  rate  and  9.0  per  cent  of  the 
mine  run  fired  at  high  rate,  it  is  evident  that  the  increased 
cinder  loss  of  mine  run  coal  over  3-in.  by  6-in.  egg  is  in 
part  offset  by  the  better  combustion  of  the  smaller  particles 
of  coal  which  exist  in  greater  percentage  in  the  mine  run. 

The  higher  standing  of  2-in.  by  3-in.  nut  than  mine  run  at 
iiigh  rate  is  due  to  the  lesser  cinder  loss  and  to  the  even  and 
uniform  condition  in  which  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  fire  using 
2-in.  by  3-in.  nut.  At  the  medium  rate  we  believe  the  lower 
standing  of  the  2-in.  by  3-in.  nut  in  comparison  with  mine 
run  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  too  thin  a  fire  with 
the  nut.  At  the  low  rate  the  2-in.  lump  is  one  per  cent 
below  the  mine  run  and  three  per  cent  at  the  high 
rate.  At  the  low  rate  the  2-in.  lump  is  1  per  cent  be- 
low the  mine  run  and  3  per  cent  below  at  the  high  rate. 
When  firing  2-in.  lump  it  was  reduced  to  such  size  that 
about  74  per  cent  would  pass  through  a  ^-\n'  round  open- 
ing, whereas  all  of  the  mine  run  as  fired  would  pass  through 
that  size  opening.  The  2-in.  lump  was  cracked  to  about  the 
same  size  as  it  would  be  at  a  coal  chute  w-here  the  coal  is 
cracked  and  passes  through  breaker  bars  spaced  5-in.  in  the 
clear.  There  were  consequently  not  the  large  pieces  in  the  mine 
run  that  there  were  in  the  lump  and  the  committee  con- 
cludes that  cracking  coal  to  the  point  where  it  will  pass 
through  a  5-in.  round  or  6-in.  round  opening  is  worth  more 
than  it  costs.  We  do  not  necessarily  mean  hand  cracking,  for 
under  many  conditions  mechanical  crushing  of  the  larger 
size  coals  will  be  found  very  profitable.  !NIany  roads  pre- 
pare elaborate  statements  showing  the  cost  of  operating  coal- 
ing stations  and  often  as  a  result  of  these  statements  coal 
is  not  properly  cracked.  A  coal  needing  much  cracking, 
when  sent  to  a  chute  having  breaker  bars  causes  the  coet  of 
chute  operation  to  go  up.  The  fuel  distributor  is  then  told 
to  send  this  coal  to  a  chute  where  there  are  no  breaker  bars 
and  thus  it  is  only  slightly  cracked. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  mine  run  coal  from  this 
district  can  be  purchased  at  from  15  cents  to  25  cents  less 
per  ton  than  2-in.  lump,  and  2-in.  by  6-in.  egg  or  3-in.  by 
6-in.  egg,  and  the  egg  and  lump  are  often  considered  more 
economical   and   satisfactory-  than   Mine   Run.     Where  this 


price  difterential  exists,  it  would  pay  to  increase  supervision 
to  the  point  where  mine  run  can  be  handled  as  satisfactorily 
by  all  firemen  as  the  lump  and  egg. 

At  the  lov.'  rate  the  2-in.  screenings  were  9.2  per  cent 
better  than  the  1'4-in.  screenings,  and  at  the  high  rate  5.2 
per  cent  better  than  the  lj4-iii-  screenings.  At  medium  rate 
the  cinder  losses  are  not  serious  for  the  four  hand-fired 
grades,  but  at  high  rate  they  are  greater  than  is  desirable. 
At  both  medium  and  liigh  rates  with  the  stoker  fired  grades 
these  losses  are  very  high  though  not  enough  to  wipe  out 
the  ordinary  price  differential  existing  between  the  hand 
fired  and  stoker  fired  grades.  This  shows  the  importance  of 
using  on  stoker  engines  as  large  screenings  as  the  price 
difterential  will  permit.  Railway  mechanical  engineers, 
locomotive  designers  and  builders,  should  give  this  matter 
serious  consideration. 

One  of  the  problems  which  is  beginning  to  confront  rail- 
roads using  stokers  is  what  fuel  efficiency  will  be  obtained 
when  using  mine  run  hand  fired  in  comparison  with  screen- 
ing this  mine  run  into  2-in.  lump  for  hand  fired  engines  and 
2-in.  screenings  for  stoker  fired  engines.  Assuming  that  the 
mine  run  splits  into  52  per  cent  of  lump  and  4S  per  cent 
of  screenings,  we  find  that  using  mine  run  as  100  per  cent 
the  lump  and  screenings  give  96  per  cent  of  the  efficiency 
of  mine  run  at  the  low  rate  and  92  per  cent  at  the  high  rate. 
This  of  course  applies  to  both  lump  and  mine  run  as  cracked 
on  these  tests. 

As  a  general  conclusion  addressed  to  engineers  of  tests 
and  mechanical  engineers  we  wish  to  recommend  that  all 
tests  and  data  covering  locomotive  tests  and  boiler  design  be 
accompanied  by  a  complete  description  of  the  character  and 
size  of  the  coal,  also  that  when  tests  are  being  made  care 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  coal  fired  is  an  average  grade. 
In  using  mine  run  loo  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  be  sure 
that  the  normal  percentage  of  all  sizes  of  coal  going  to  make 
up  the  mine  run  arc  contained  in  the  coal  tested. 

The  differences  between  mine  run,  2-in.  lump,  3-in.  by 
6-in.  egg,  and  2-in.  by  3-in.  nut  are  such  that  they  could  not 
have  been  determined  by  the  ordinary  road  tests  where  only 
two  or  three  round  trips  using  each  grade  of  coal  would  liave 
been  made,  and  the  committee  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  road  tests  must  be  made  to 
get  a  relialile  average. 

Recommexd.\tions 

The  Committee  recommends: 

Tluit  this  report  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  railwav  fuel 
men,  engineers  of  tests,  locomotive  designers,  and  other's  who 
will  be  able  to  apply  the  data  herein  contained  toward  reduc- 
ing operating  costs  on  their  lines. 

That  railways  pay  more  attention  to  coal  preparation  and 
supervision  of  engineers  and  firemen  with  a  view  to  securing 
better  combustion. 

That  the  tests  on  Franklin  County,  Illinois,  coal  be  con- 
tinued to  cover:  First;  (a)  6-in.  lump  coal  cracked  to  various 
sizes,  (b)  mine  run  coal  cracked  to  various  sizes,  (c)  2-in. 
lump  coal  cracked  to  various  sizes,  (d)  6-in.  egg  run  or 
screenings;  Second;  Tests  at  lower  speed  and  higher  drawbar 
pull. 

That  tests  similar  to  those  covered  by  this  report  and  recom- 
mended above  be  made  on  coals  from  other  districts,  especially 
on  coals  having  higher  ash.  higher  and  lower  moisture  and 
coking  coals. 

The  report  was  signed  bv  J.  G.  Crawford,  chairman.  H.  B. 
Brown,  W.  P.  Hawkins.  O.  P.  Hood,  T.  R.  P\le.  W.  L.  Rob- 
inson and  E.  C.  Schmidt. 

Discussion 

The  influence  of  the  mechanical  make-up  of  coal  on  its 

evaporative  value  has  not  been  knowTi  heretofore.     Tests  of 

this  sort  should  result  in  economies  by  bringing  about  the 

use  of  the  most  economical  grades  of  coal  and  the  proper 
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sizing  of  coal  for  best  results.  Railroads  are  sometimes 
forced  to  use  coal  with  a  rather  high  percentage  of  slack  on 
locomotives,  and  these  tests  show  the  probable  loss  under 
such  conditions.  While  poor  results  are  obtained  from  coal 
high  in  slack,  it  was  reported  that  nut  coal  in  some  cases 
had  been  found  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  difficulty  experienced 
in  cleaning  fires.  It  was  urged  that  the  tests  at  the  locomo- 
tive laboratories  be  continued,  testing  coals  of  higher  ash  con- 
tents and  coking  coal. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington.   Ij.  C.  July   10,   1917. 

Proposed  War  Tax  on  Railways 

Anv  railway  officer  who  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  study 
the  complicated  provisions  of  the  proposed  war  tax  bill  be- 
cause of  any  notion  that  most  railways  have  been  immune 
from  any  approach  to  "excess  profits"  is  due  for  a  surprise 
when  he  comes  to  analyze  the  bill.  The  word  "excess"  is 
by  no  means  .synonymous  with  "excessive,"  the  word  "profits" 
requires  some  definition,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  important 
terms  used  in  the  bill,  such  as  capital,  income  and  surplus, 
have  very  little  relation  to  the  commonly  accepted  signifi- 
cance of  these  terms,  but  are  given  arbitrary,  artificial  defini- 
tions which  vary  widely  from  the  standard  meanings. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  idea  of  what  the 
proposed  taxes  will  amount  to,  without  a  calculation  for 
each  road  separately,  figures  that  have  been  worked  out  ten- 
tatively for  a  number  of  roads  indicate  that  if  the  bill  should 
become  a  law  some  of  the  eastern  roads  that  will  receive  in- 
creased revenue  from  the  commission's  decision  in  the  15 
per  cent  case  will  have  little  of  it  left,  after  paying  their 
taxes,  to  meet  the  other  increased  expenses  which  impelled 
the  commission  to  allow  an  advance,  while  some  other  roads 
probably  will  have  to  pay  much  more  in  war  taxes  than  the 
rate  decision  will  give  them. 

The  railways  are  affected  by  the  income  tax  of  4  per  cent, 
the  excess  profits  tax  and  the  15  per  cent  tax  on  surplus,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  war  revenue  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate  last  week.  It  was  re-referred  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee on  Saturday  for  redrafting  in  order  to  raise  enough 
additional  revenue  to  enable  the  government  to  buy  all  the 
whiskey  in  the  country  at  cost  plus  10  per  cent.  The  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  war  revenue  bill  as  applied  to  railroads 
were  briefly  noted  in  last  week's  issue.  A  reading  of  the  bill, 
however,  gives  little  idea  of  its  effect  without  actual  figures, 
because  of  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  terms  employed. 

The  new  excess  profits  tax  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  applies  to  net  income  in  excess  of  the  av- 
erage for  the  pre-war  period  of  1911,  1912  and  1913,  or  in 
excess  of  6  per  cent  if  the  pre-war  income  was  less  than  that 
amount.  Net  income  as  used  in  the  bill  means  practically 
the  net  corporate  income  less  dividend  income.  The  capital 
on  which  the  6  per  cent  exemption  is  figured  is  defined  as  the 
fair  average  value  of  the  assets  actually  invested,  less  the  av- 
erage amount  of  the  liabilities  and  is  practically  the  capital 
stock  plus  surplus.  The  proportion  between  excess  profits 
and  net  income  is  to  be  determined  In'  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  him,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

If  the  average  capital  is  greater  or  less  than  that  during 
the  pre-war  period,  allowance  is  made  by  deducting  from  the 
net  income  a  proportionate  amount.  The  rate  of  tax  imposed 
on  the  excess  is  not  a  straight  percentage  of  the  excess  but  a 
graduated  percentage,  from  12  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  the  excess  above  the  pre-war  income  or  the  6  per  cent  ex- 
emption. The  rates  are  12  per  cent  on  excess  profits  up  to 
IS  per  cent  of  the  exemption,  16  per  cent  on  the  excess  be- 
tween 15  and  25  per  cent,  25  per  cent  on  excess  between  25 
and  50  per  cent,  and  so  on  up  to  50  per  cent  on  any  excess 
above  250  per  cent. 


The  excess  profits  tax  i.s  in  addition  to  the  war  income 
tax,  which  is  increased  from  2  to  4  per  cent  on  the  net  in- 
come, which  in  this  case  means  net  corporate  income  less 
dividend  income.  There  is  also  added  a  new  tax  of  IS  per 
cent  on  the  amount,  remaining  undistributed  60  days  after 
the  end  of  the  year,  of  the  total  net  income  received  during 
the  year,  less  the  amount  used  with  the  approval  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  or  state  or  local  authorities 
for  extensions,  renewals  or  betterments,  and  less  the  amount 
of  other  war  taxes. 

*  *     * 

The  Senate  on  July  7  disagreed  to  the  House  amendments 
to  the  priority  bill,  which  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  Senators  Newlands,  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Cummins  were  appointed  members  of  a  conference 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  to  increa.se  the 
membership  of  and  reorganize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission which  has  been  passed  by  both  tlie  Senate  and  the 
House,  is  still  in  conference,  where  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
reconcile  the  differences  in  the  bills  as  passed  bv  the  two 
Houses. 

*  *     * 

The  appointment  of  Frank  McManamy,  chief  inspector 
of  locomotive  lioilers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, as  a  member  of  the  commission  has  been  recommended 
to  President  Wilson  by  Senators  Hollis,  Walsh,  Hustini;  and 
Ashurst. 


JURY  BLAMES  AUTO  DRIVER  FOR  ACCIDENT 

After  a  full  investigation  of  a  grade  crossing  accident 
which  occurred  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at 
Midlothian,  111.,  on  May  13,  a  Cook  count\-  coroner's  jury 
recently  rendered  a  verdict  which  holds  the  driver  of  the 
automobile  wrecked  in  the  accident  to  have  been  criminallv 
careless  to  the  degree  of  manslaughter.  The  jury  also  recom- 
mended that  he  be  held  to  the  grand  jury  on  this  charge  until 
released  by  due  process  of  law.  This  is  one  of  the  com- 
paratively infrecjuent  cases  where  a  railroad  is  involved  in 
which  the  blame  for  an  accident  has  been  placed  solely 
upon  the  other  party.  The  accident  occurred  about  4:45 
p.  m.  on  ;May  13,  at  Midlothian,  111.,  a  station  about  23 
miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  when  a  Rock  Island  passenger 
train,  running  between  50  and  60  miles  an  hour,  eastbound. 
struck  a  Studebaker  7-passenger  automobile  owned  and 
driven  by  Guy  A.  Ferree.  Ferree  was  a  real  estate  sales- 
man, and  ha.d  in  his  car  six  people,  five  of  whom  he  was 
taking  to  some  property  near  Midlothian.  These  six  people 
were  killed  almost  instantly,  while  Ferree,  tlie  driver  of  the 
car,  survived,  and  is  now  convalescent.  The  grade  crossing 
was  in  good  condition.  Two  main  tracks  and  a  side  track 
cross  the  street,  and  the  Midlothian  station  of  the  Rock  Island 
is  located  close  by.  Two  other  sidings  are  located  between 
SO  and  100  ft.  west  of  the  main  line  tracks.  The  view  from 
the  road  in  the  direction  from  which  the  train  approached 
IS  clear  and  unobstructed,  and  a  train  would  be  in  full 
view  when  within  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  crossing  at  any  time  when  an  automobile  might  lie 
n-ithin  several  hundred  feet  of  the  tracks. 

An  inquest  was  held  by  a  deputy  coroner  of  Cook  count\ 
at  Blue  Island,  111.,  on  June  23  and  June  29.  After  the 
testimony  was  taken  the  jury  went  to  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent and  viewed  the  crossing  and  surroundings.  Aftei 
deliberation  the  coroner's  jury  returned  the  verdict  men- 
tioned above.  The  driver  of  the  machine  testified  that  he 
did  not  stop,  that  he  did  look,  but  did  not  see  anvthini;. 
Outside  witnesses  testified  that  they  heard  the  whistle  of 
the  train  even  before  they  could  see  the  train  itself.  Hadi 
Ferree  stojiped  his  machine  and  looked,  at  any  point  withinj 
80  or  100  ft.  of  where  the  automobile  was  struck,  the  acci- 
dent might  have  been  avoided. 


Heavier  Car  Loading  Is  Winning  Out 

Methods  Used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Which  Are 
Proving    Successful.      Canadian    Pacific's   Good  Work 


THE  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  will  print  from  time  to 
time  accounts  of  methods  which  are  jjeing  ])ursued 
to  obtain  better  car  loading  together  with  a  sum- 
niar}-  of  some  of  the  results  being  obtained.  The  following 
articles  describe  methods  used  on  roads  that  are  meeting 
with  encouraging  re>ults. 

MAKE  ONE  CAR  DO  THE  WORK  OF  TWO 
By  H.  C.  Bixler, 

Superinteiulunt    Stations   and    Transfers,    Pennsylvania    Railroad 

"Make  one  car  do  the  work  of  two"  is  the  slogan  that  the 
Pennsylvania  is  trving  to  drive  home  to  every  shipper  and 
consignee,   every   broker   and   buyer,   ever\-    farmer's  grange, 


Car  with  Only  Half  a  Load  of  Crates  of   Onions 

manufacturer's  as.sociation,  board  of  trade  and  chamber  of 
commerce  on  its  lines.  It  is  the  big  gun  in  the  battery  and 
represents,  we  believe,  the  solution  of  the  car  shortage  prob- 


cars  upon  the  lull  capacity  of  the  car  which  is  10  per  cent 
above  the  marked  capacity;  by  loading  cars  as  soon  as  they 
are  placed  and  not  taking  advantage  of  the  48  hours'  free 
time  allowed  under  the  car  demurrage  rules;  by  giving  the 
agent  billing  instructions  in  advance  so  that  the  car  can  be 
moved  as  soon  as  it  is  loaded. 

Consignees  can  help :  By  increasing  the  size  of  their  orders 
for  goods  to  the  carrying  or  cubic  capacity  of  cars  instead 
of  ordering  goods  on  the  minimum  carload  basis,  which  in 
many  instances  is  only  half  a  carload;  by  arranging  in 
advance  for  men  and  teams  to  unload  cars  as  soon  as  placed 
and  not  take  advantage  of  the  48  hours'  free  time  allowed 
under  the  car  demurrage  rules;  by  avoiding  use  of  cars  for 
.storage  i)urpo.ses;  by  instructing  their  teamsters  to  finish  the 
unloading  of  a  car  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  load  remains  in  the  car. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  the  average  loaded 
freight  car  moves  with  about  half  its  carrying  capacity 
utilized.  What  this  means  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  on  the  Pennsvlvania  alone  the  unutilized  car  space  is 
equivalent  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  120,000  freight  cars. 

It  is  realized,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  possible  now,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  to  have  every  freight  car  move  at 
all  times  with  a  full  load.  That  would  represent  an  ideal 
condition.  Nevertheless,  we  should  endeavor,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  make  100  per  cent  capacity  our  goal  in  an  effort 
to  make  every  freight  car  do  all  the  work  possiljle.  On  the 
Pennsylvania  we  have  been  actively  engaged  in  this  cam- 
paign for  little  over  a  year.  We  found  many  difficulties  to 
overcome,  iioth  in  regard  to  commercial  practices  and  rail- 
road operation,  but  feel  that  we  can  point  to  actual  and 
substantial  results.  Taking  our  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Erie  for  com]xirison  and  using  the  latest  figures  available, 
namely,  those  for  .Aijril,  1917,  we  find  that  the  average 
load  per  freight  car  has  been  increased  nearly  three  tons  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  the  }ear  previ- 
ous. This  means  a  saving  of  more  than  58,000  cars  in  a 
month.      Pleasured    in   value   per   car   to   the    railroad    this 
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Car  Loaded  with  1,000  Crates  of  Onions.     Weight,  54,000  lb. 


lem.  We  are  doing  this  as  a  portion  of  our  share  of  the 
work  wiiich  has  been  undertaken  by  all  the  railroads  of 
the  countr\-  to  raise  their  operations  to  the  highest  jiractical 
degree  of  efficiencx',  in  order  that  the\'  may  in  that  wav  ren- 
der the  maximum  service  to  the  government  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  it  is  conceivable 
that  more  work  can  be  gotten  out  of  a  freight  car. 

Shipi)ers  can  help:  By  ordering  only  such  cars  as  are 
needed   for   immediate  loading;    bv   basina;   their  orders   for 


would  mean  a  large  saving,  but  measured  in  car  value  to 
siii|)])er  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  a  far  larger  saving 
has  been  achieved. 

We  feel  that  we  have  "broken  the  ice,''  so  to  speak,  in 
this  work,  and  our  headway  this  year  should  be  at  a  more 
rapid  rate,  which  will  be  of  correspondingly  increased  benefit 
to  the  government,  to  the  shipping  public  and  to  the  rail- 
road. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  material  progress  in  the  wa\- 
of  increased  car  efficiency  without  the  full  and  complete  co- 
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operation  of  the  shipper  and  consignee,  but  we  cannot  expect 
to  have  this  unless  they  fully  understand  the  practicability 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  have  carried  on  the  work  chiefly  through  station 
agents,  furnishing  them  with  material  in  the  series  of  car 
utility  bulletins,  of  which  six  have  thus  far  been  issued.  The 
first  four  bulletins  paved  the  way  for  our  bulletin  No.  5 
which  was  prepared  in  diagram  form  and  with  the  thought 
of  bringing  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  shipper,  the  ex- 
treme waste  of  car  space  which  results  when  the  trade  unit 


carrying  capacity.  Our  car  utility  bulletins  have  dealt  verj- 
largely  with  this  subject  by  pointing  out  specific  instances. 
Cotton  is  shipped  in  50  bale  lots,  weighing  25,000  lb.,  al- 
though a  car  will  hold  108  bales,  weighing  54,000  lb.  In 
the  building  trade  it  is  customary  to  order  bricks  in  10,000 
lots,  which  is  less  than  half  a  carload;  tomatoes  are  com- 
monly shipped  in  units  of  550  cases,  which  weigh  about 
37,000  lb.,  while  a  car  will  carry  1,500  cases. 

The  usual  shipment  of  fertilizer,  250  bags,  weigh  42,000 
lb.     The  car  could  be  loaded  with  600  bags,  weighing  100,- 
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Hampers  Loaded  to  Brace  Each  Other 

572  Hampers  of  Ciicnmbers  (Size  20  in.  by   16  in.  by   10  in.)      .\ppro.ximate    Weight   27,000  lb. 


is  the  governing  factor.  In  this  bulletin  we  could  show 
through  these  diagrams  plainer  than  in  any  words  that  could 
be  written,  the  space  occupied  in  car  by  certain  commodities 
when  shipped  in  trade  or  selling  units.  Alongside  of  the 
present  method  of  loading  we  were  able  to  show  a  plan  of  a 
car  holding  twice,  and  in  some  cases,  almost  three  times  as 
much  freight  as  was  formerly  the  practice  to  load.  Bulletin 
No.  6  closely  followed  No.  5  and  covered  the  loading  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  We  were  able  to  show  in  this  bulletin 
by  means  of  diagrams  and  photographs  that  increased  car- 
loading  not  only  helped  to  eliminate  car  shortage  but  per- 
mitted of  better  stowing  and  subsequent  better  condition  of 


Not  Enough  Hampers  Put  Into  the  Car  to  Properly   Brace 
Each  Other 

perishable  freight  upon  arrival  at  the  market.  These  dia- 
grams brought  out  in  pictures  what  we  had  been  trying  for 
months  to  portray  in  words:  the  unreasonable  waste  of  car 
space.  Some  of  the  photographs  and  diagrams  are  here 
printed.  After  the  agents  understand  what  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  accomplish,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  for  them 
to  pass  the  information  on  to  patrons  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  which  confronts  us  today  lies 
in  the  trade  customs  in  the  various  lines  under  which  com- 
modities are  shipped  in  commercial  units  of  so  manv  sacks, 
bags,  and  barrels,  which,  instead  of  tilling  or  approximately 
filling  the  car,  take  up  only  about  half  of  the  cubical  or 


000  lb.  \  full  carload  of  sugar,  in  bags,  would  contain 
1,000  bags,  weighing  102,000  lb.,  whereas  a  car  usually  con- 
sists of  only  400  bags,  weighing  40,800  lb.  Sugar  in  barrels 
is  ordinarily  shipped  100  barrels  to  the  car,  while  244 
barrels  could  be  placed  in  the  car,  and  the  weight  increased 
from  37,280  to  90,960  lb.  In  a  similar  way,  the  commercial 
unit  in  shipping  salt  is  536  bags,  weighing  53,600  lb.  A 
box  car  will  hold  1,100  bags  of  salt,  weighing  110.000  lb. 
Oil  ^is  usuall}'  shipped  65  barrels  to  a  car,  the  weight  being 


Damage   Resulting   from   Only   Partly   Loading   a   Car 

26,650  lb.  There  is  no  reason  why  148  barrels  of  oil, 
weighing  60,680  lb.,  could  not  be  shipped  in  a  car. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  developments  we  have  noticed 
is  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  shippers,  some 
of  them  very  large  ones,  to  get  into  the  campaign  themselves, 
and  to  individually  urge  better  car  loading  as  a  means  of 
increasing  their  own  business. 

The  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  the  .\lpha  Portland  Cement  Company  of  Easton, 
Pa.,  are  showing  very  remarkable  results  in  increased  car 
loading  of  cement.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Compan\-,  the- 
.\merican   Slieet   &  Tin   Plate   Companv,   and   the   National 
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Tube  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  inaugurated  a'sys- 
tematic  method  for  intense  loading,  and  they  have  succeeded 
in  utilizing  almost  the  entire  car  capacity. 

The  Washburn-Crosby  flour  mills  are  conducting  a  lively 
campaign  for  better  loading  by  issuing  educational  circulars. 
The  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company  at  Philadelphia  has 
increased  its  average  loading  per  car  three  tons  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  has  set  up  as  a  standard  23  tons  to  be 
obtained  by  September  1. 

We  are  especially  glad  to  notice  that  the  fertilizer  trade 
is  taking  up  similar  work  and  carrying  it  on  in  earnest, 
with  the  aid  of  the  American  Fertilizer  Magazine.  Willet 
&  Gray's  Statistical  Trade  Journal  has  given  its  support  to 


j)atriotic  impulses  have  been  stirred,  and  a  general  apprecia- 
tion aroused  as  to  the  urgent  need  for  making  the  greatest 
possible  use  of  freight  car  facilities. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  METHODS 

The  operating  department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  has 
given  the  problem  of  increasing  the  average  load  per  car 
constant  attention  for  a  number  of  years.  During  this  time 
various  methods  have  been  developed  in  bringing  about  the 
desired  improvement  in  the  freight  handling  performance 
of  the  equipment  which  are  of  general  interest  to  railway 
men. 

While  on  certain   portions  of  the  line  large  ijuantities  of 
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Car  Loaded  with  256  Crates  of  Cabbages,  Weighing  51,200  lb. 

Strips    are    Nailed    to    Ends    to    Give    Ventilation 


the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  campaign  for  heavier  loading 
by  reprinting  diagrams  covering  the  loading  of  sugar.  The 
Canner  Magazine  of  Chicago  has  also  taken  up  the  cudgels 
in  the  interests  of  freight  car  efficiency.  Special  mention  is 
due  to  the  Railway  Business  Association  for  its  vigorous 
campaign  cov^ing  the  entire  country.  It  was  a  great  patrio- 
tic act  when  President  George  A.  Post  volunteered  to  put  the 
powerful  machinery  of  the  Railway  Business  Association 
behind  the  full  loading  of  cars. 

Lately  we  have  been  trying  the  effect  of  competition  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  better  car  loading.  This  has  been 
done  in  several  ways,  one  being  bv  tabulating  each  month  of 


heavy  commodities,  such  as  grain,  coal  and  ore  are  trans- 
ported, there  is  also  a  great  volume  of  manufactured  articles, 
forest  products  and  similar  freight  cars  which  cannot  be 
loaded  to  anything  like  the  weight  handling  capacity  of  the 
cars.  It  was  found  on  investigation  that  with  shipments  of 
a  hea\7  nature  it  was  customary  for  shippers  and  consignees 
to  handle  their  goods  in  lots  of  certain  designated  sizes  with- 
out regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  car.  Many  flour  millers, 
for  instance,  when  calling  for  wheat  ordered  a  "carload"  of 
1000  bushels,  equal  to  al)out  60.000  lb.;  purchasers  of  cement, 
flour,  sugar  and  similar  goods  likewise  placed  orders  based 
on  the  minimum  weisjlits  proscribed  bv  tariff  or  so  ordered 
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Strips  of  Not  Less  Than    1 


Carefully  Loaded  Car  with  630  Crates  of  Tomatoes 
i  Nailed  to   Both   Ends  of  the  Crates   E.xtcnding   ivom   Side   to   Side  are  Required   to   Give   Proper   Ventilat 


the  result  obtained  by  every  division,  thus  reflecting  the 
energy  with  which  the  station  agents  and  various  sections 
of  the  railroad  are  conducting  their  work.  In  a  similar  way 
we  have  called  to  the  attention  of  shippers  the  relative  con- 
ditions as  to  car  loading,  and  we  have  noticed  a  gratifying 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  patrons  to  be  leaders  in 
this  work  of  aiding  transportation  eSiciency.  This  is  made 
possible  through  a  system  of  reports,  whereby  each  agent  is 
required  to  furnish  the  general  office  with  all  the  data  con- 
cerning the  loading  from  his  station. 

Such  rivalry,  both  within  and  without  the  railroad  organi- 
zation, cannot  fail  to  have  important  results,  as  it  shows  that 


sometimes  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had  always 
secured  their  freight  in  that  manner.  The  resulting  light 
loading  and  waste  of  equipment  has  had  no  small  part  in 
the  creation  of  car  shortages  during  seasons  of  hea\-)-  traffic, 
and  also,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  responsible  for  the 
congestion  at  such  times  by  forcing  into  delivery  points  a 
greater  number  of  cars  than  were  absolutely  needed  to  move 
the  traffic  offering  for  the  various  destinations,  besides  caus- 
ing the  expenditure  of  engine  and  man  fx)wer  in  moving  a 
large  percentage  of  tare  weight  that  sliould  have  been  devoted 
to  the  handling  of  actual  freight. 

The  situation  naturallv  received  more  attention  than  ever 
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when,  a  few  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  rail- 
way was  called  upon  to  move  immense  quantities  of  muni- 
tions to  the  seaboard  for  transportation  overseas,  to  carry 
thousands  of  carloads  of  raw  materials  to  munitions  plants 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  transport  the  regular  business  of  the 
country.  Facilities  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  the  time 
soon  arrived  when  the  thousands  of  cars  which  had  been 
idle  during  the  season  of  depression  immediately  preceding, 
were  all  in  service,  and  the  demands  of  the  shippers  were  far 
from  being  met.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  more  cars,  and, 
in  fact,  the  compan}^  had,  and  still  has  considerably  less 
than  its  rightful  quota  of  equipment,  owing  to  congestions 
existing  on  other  lines,  which  condition  has  resulted  in  seri- 
ous delay  in  returning  cars  to  the  owners.  The  obvious 
method  to  adopt  in  relieving  the  shortage  was  to  load  more 
freight  in  the  same  number  of  cars,  and  it  was  plain  that 
there  was  unlimited  room  for  improvement  in  that  direction. 
The  first  step  was  to  ensure  capacity  loading  of  all  conipan\' 
material,  and  it  was  seen  to  that  the  existing  instructions 
on  this  point  were  strictly  observed. 

Tests  had  ijeen  made  some  time  previous  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  capacity  of  cars,  and  it  was  found  that 
while  a  ,50-ton  car  might  not,  with  safety,  be  loaded  to  more 
than  3,3  tons,  cars  of  40  and  50  tons  capacity  might  be  given 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  usual  10  per  cent  over  stencilled 
capacity.  It  was  arranged  that  40-ton  box  cars  were  to  be 
loaded  to  94,000  lb.  and  certain  series  of  SO-ton  open  cars 
to  as  high  as  125,000  lb.  Connecting  roads  were  then  ap- 
proached with  the  suggestion  that  they  permit  similar  load- 
ing of  their  equipment,  or,  if  they  were  unwilling  to  do  this, 
to  allow  Canadian  Pacific  cars  to  be  so  loaded  for  passage 
over  their  respective  lines  that  benefit  might  be  obtained 
from  the  increased  load  per  car  in  the  movement  of  through 
as  well  as  local  traffic.  Various  replies  were  received,  but  a 
number  of  the  railways  addressed  signified  their  approval 
of  the  proposition,  and  have  adopted  the  practice. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  handles  an  immense  volume  of 
grain  from  terminal  elevators  in  Western  Canada,  both  for 
export  via  .\tlantic  seaports  and  to  flour  mills  in  the  east. 
The  eft'ect  of  the  increased  capacity  of  40-ton  box  cars  in 
supph'ing  equi]iment  for  the  movement  of  this  grain  has  been 
most  marked,  and  a  striking  example  of  this  is  found  in  the 
following : 

Between  May  1  and  December  31,  1916,  there  were  loaded 
in  40-ton  cars  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  elevator  at  Port 
McNicoU  17,769-,391  bu.  of  wheat  for  export  via  Montreal, 
Que.,  and  via  St.  John,  N.  B.  Up  to  about  the  middle  of 
November  this  wheat  was  taken  to  Montreal,  a  distance  of 
358.8  miles,  and  from  then  until  the  close  of  the  year  to 
West  St.  John,  a  distance  of  836.6  miles.  The  wheat  was 
loaded  in  11.366  cars,  so  that  the  average  load  carried  was 
93,803  lb.  or  1,563  bu.  The  increase  in  the  average  load 
per  car  beyond  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  stencilled  capac- 
ity authorized  by  M.  C.  B.  rules,  of  5,803  lb.  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  750  cars,  and  the  haulage  of  dead  tare  to  the  ex- 
tent of  approximately  11,932,502  ton  miles.  It  might  be 
added  that  in  the  movement  of  the  above  large  number  of 
cars,  and,  in  fact,  in  no  case  on  record,  did  an  accident 
occur  that  might  be  attributed  to  the  loading  of  the  equip- 
ment in  excess  of  the  usual  10  per  cent  over  marked  capacity. 
During  the  winter  just  past,  a  very  large  quantity  of  grain 
has  been  moved  from  Fort  William  and  interior  points  in 
the  west,  as  well  as  from  Port  McNicoll,  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  motive  power,  cars  and  labor  that  has  been  achieved 
by  insisting  on  capacity  loading  is  most  encouraging. 

The  handling  of  grain  as  above  described,  however,  parti- 
cularly in  the  case  of  export  shipments,  is  something  over 
which  the  railroad  exercises  more  or  less  complete  control. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  prevailing  upon 
shippers  to  load  heavily,  as  in  many  cases  their  expense  of 
loading  would  be  increased,  and  the  shortage  of  labor  made 


it  hard  for  them  to  secure  men  who  would  undertake  the 
more  severe  work  of  loading,  say,  a  car  of  flour  to  the  roof. 
In  many  instances  the  smaller  consignees  did  not  care,  or 
were  unable  to  invest  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  full 
carload  of  goods,  preferring  to  order  only  sufficient  to  con- 
form to  the  weight  published  in  the  tariffs.  In  other  cases 
it  was  found  that  loading  regulations  promulgated  by  de- 
partments of  the  Government  having  charge  of  the  hand- 
ling of  munitions  prevented  shippers  from  fully  using  the 
cars  placed  at  their  disposal,  even  if  they  were  so  inclined. 
These  and  many  similar  conditions  tended  to  discount  the 
efforts  that  were  being  made  by  the  railways  to  presers'e  eco- 
nomy in  freight  transportation,  and  it  was  evident  that  be- 
fore the  end  sought  could  be  obtained  it  would  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  the  public. 

In  seeking  some  striking  manner  in  which  heavy  loading 
and  its  attendant  benefits  might  be  placed  before  the  ship- 
pers, consignees,  trade  organizations  and  others  concerned, 
it  was  decided  to  issue  in  graphic  form  some  figures  showing 
exactly  what  might  be  done  by  the  public  itself,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  circular  issued  to  employees  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  in  1914  by  Alfred  Price,  assistant  general  manager. 
Figures  were  drawn  from  the  government  statistics  indicat- 
ing that  by  increasing  the  average  carload  by  5  tons  during 
1917,  as  compared  with  the  record  of  1915,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  placing  many  thousand  additional  cars  in  serv- 
ice. Copies  of  this  circular  were  mailed  to  all  boards  of 
trade  and  trade  journals,  numbers  were  sent  to  represent- 
atives of  the  company  throughout  the  country,  copies  were 
furnished  to  connecting  roads,  a  copy  was  mailed  to  each 
shipper  and  consignee  writing  to  the  railway  about  his 
freight,  and  every  other  opportunity  of  placing  the  matter 
before  the  public  was  seized  as  it  presented  itself.  The  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  the  company's 
]Kitrons  was  immediate,  and  not  only  did  they  give  assurance 
of  their  intention  to  co-operate  but  issued  circular  letters  on 
their  own  account  to  their  customers,  impressing  upon  them 
the  importance  of  "ordering  a  carload."  Many  applications 
were  received  for  additional  copies  of  the  circular,  one  large 
shipper  calling  for  2,500  which  were  distributed  to  all  con- 
cerns having  dealings  with  that  company. 

Of  this  circular,  or  "Bulletin  No.  1"  30,000  copies  have 
been  distributed.  "Bulletin  No.  2,"  which  is  of  a  follow-up 
nature,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  The  third  circular  is 
in  course  of  preparation,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  issue  a 
series  of  notices  of  this  kind  until  it  is  felt  that  the  subject 
has  l)een  thoroughly  advertised.  In  addition  to  the  bulletins, 
a  printed  notice  has  been  prepared  which  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  particular  appeal  to  consignees,  and  a  small 
sticker  is  used  for  attachment  to  replies  to  communications 
having  to  do  with  the  supplying  of  cars  and  similar  mat- 
ters, this  sticker  bearing  the  words,  printed  in  red  ink,  "Re- 
duce car  shortage  Ijy  filling  cars." 

The  systematic  checking  of  freight  waybills  and  weighing  '( 
reports  is  being  gone  into  more  vigorously  than  ever,  and  ' 
where  it  is  found  that  cars  are  being  lightly  loaded,  the  ship- 
per and  consignee  are  either  visited  or  communicated  with 
jjy  letter,  and  the  suggestion  made  that  they  can  "do  their 
bit"  in  helping  to  cope  with  the  present  trying  situation  by 
exercising  economy  in  the  use  of  freight  cars. 

At  some  of  the  larger  centres  inspectors  have  been  placed 
and  these  men  look  over  cars  as  they  are  opened  so  that  data 
may  be  obtained  that  will  enable  the  railway  to  get  in  touch 
witli  shippers  of  light-weight  goods  who,  while  they  can- 
not load  a  car  to  its  full  weight-carrying  capacity,  may  be 
able  to  use  the  entire  cubic  capacity.  This  has  also  brought 
aliout  some  good  results  particularly  in  the  case  of  such  com- 
modities as  pulpwood  (of  which  a  great  quantity  is  handled 
in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick)  lumber, 
packing-house  products,  etc.  As  the  result  of  an  inter\'iev 
with  one  packing  concern,  a  shipment  for  which  10  refrigeral 
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tor  cars  were  about  to  be  used,  was  placed  in  7,^and  the 
haulage  of  3  cars  for  a  round  trip  of  over  5,000  miles  saved. 
In  another  instance,  a  flour  milling  company,  having  re- 
ceived an  order  calling  for  16  cars,  got  in  touch  with  the 
consignee  and  was  able  to  arrange  for  the  consignment  to  be 
loaded  in  10  cars. 

In  certain  localities  where  a  great  deal  of  loading  takes 
place  committees  have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  ship[)ers  and  soliciting  their  co-operation,  and  good 
results  are  jjeing  obtained  from  that  source.  At  meetings 
between  the  pul)lic  and  representatives  of  the  railway  "load- 
ing of  cars"  is  invariably  introduced,  and  as  opportunity 
presents  itself  it  is  the  intention  to  call  meetings  of  the 
larger  dealers,  and  tell  them  at  first  hand  what  they  can 
do  in  the  way  of  assisting  the  railways  to  give  them  better 
.service. 

Government  bodies  such  as  the  Department  of  Oversea:* 
Transport  and  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  have  been  ap 
proached  and  asked  to  lend  their  assistance  in  the  prosecu 
tion  of  the  campaign,  and  the  help  received  from  that  direc- 
tion is  most  encouraging.  Controlling  as  they  do  the  man- 
ner in  which  goods  shipped  on  their  orders  shall  be  loaded, 
these  organizations  have  been  able  to  issue  instructions  and 
to  amend  orders  previously  placed  so  as  to  ensure  capacity 
loading  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 

In  looking  over  the  results  of  the  efforts  made  thus  far  we 
find  that  during  the  month  of  February,  1917,  the  average 
weight  of  carload  of  export  freight  moved  to  \\'est  St.  John 
was  nearly  five  tons  heavier  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago, 
this  increase  being  equivalent  to  one  more  trainload  of 
freight  per  day  in  the  same  number  of  cars.  On  another 
portion  of  the  line  where  a  great  deal  of  light-weight  freight 
is  moved,  there  was  an  increase  of  20.1  per  cent  in  the  aver- 
age load  per  car  during  March,  1917,  as  compared  with 
March,  1916,  and  that  during  the  same  month  nearly  every 
division  of  the  railway  in  Eastern  Canada  shows  a  gratify- 
ing improvement  as  against  the  record  of  a  year  ago.  The 
average  freight  tons  per  loaded  car  mile  for  the  entire  line 
east  of  Port  Arthur  in  March,  1917,  eastbound,  was  28.6, 
an  increase  of  S..5  per  cent  over  the  same  month  for  the 
previous  year,  and  westbound,  an  increase  of  8.8  per  cent. 
T'erusal  of  the  current  records  for  April  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  performance  for  that  month,  as  shown  in  the 
summarized  statistics  (which  have  not  yet  been  issued),  will 
far  out-strip  that  of  March,  and  it  is  felt  that  as  the  move- 
ment to  ''increase  the  load  and  decrease  car  .shortage" 
gathers  momentum,  the  result  will  be  far  beyond  anything 
tiiat  was  considered  possible  a   few  months  a.go. 

LOADING  COMPETITION  ON  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Prizes  will  lje  awarded  to  agents  on  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Pacific  system,  whose  stations  show  the  best  records  for  car 
loading  between  July  1  and  December  31.  Only  agents  at. 
stations  handling  at  least  40  carloads  of  revenue  freight  out- 
bound during  the  period  will  be  eligible  for  the  competition. 
Awards  will  he  made  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest  improvement 
shown  in  the  loading  of  18  separate  commodities — number 
18  being  l.c.l.  freight — over  the  previous  records  made  at  the 
.same  stations  between  September  1,  1914,  and  June  30,  1915, 
when  a  similar  competition  took  place.  For  each  commodity 
a  first  prize  of  $50  and  a  second  prize  of  $25  will  be  awarded, 
but  no  station  will  be  considered  in  the  award  of  first  prizes 
unless  at  least  10  cars  of  the  commodity  under  consideration 
have  been  loaded  at  that  station  during  tlie  period.  A  sta- 
tion loading  as  many  as  five  such  cars  will  be  eligible  for 
second  prizes.  A  separate  competition  with  a  first  prize  of 
$50  and  a  second  prize  of  $25  for  loading  l.c.l.  merchandise 
has  jjeen  arranged  for  the  following  cities  onlv:  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles,  Stockton.  Oakland, 
Sacramento,  Fresno.  San  Jose  and  Portland.  Ore.  These 
cities  are  not  eligible  for  first  or  second  prize  for  l.c.l.  loading 


in  the  general  competition.  In  addition,  a  prize  of  $15  for 
each  commodity  will  be  awarded  each  month  to  the  station 
making  the  greatest  improvement  for  that  period  when  com- 
pared with  the  average  per  cent  of  load  to  car  capacity  ob- 
tained at  the  station  during  the  10  months  ended  June  30, 
1915. 


FURLOUGHS  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  EMPLOYEES 
WITH    THE  COLORS 

.\ny  emplo\-ee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  who  re- 
.sponds  to  the  call  to  arms  is  granted  a  furlough  by  the 
company  for  such  time  as  he  may  be  engaged  in  state  or 
national  military  or  naval  service.  He  is  also  allowed  to 
retain  the  same  privileges  of  free  transportation  to  which 
he  was  entitled  when  engaged  in  the  active  service  of  the 
railroad.  Credit  will  also  be  given,  in  computing  pension 
allowances,  for  such  time  as  the  men  are  engaged  in  this 
.service.  This  announcement  is  given  in  a  general  notice  to 
all  emplovees  issued  on  June  27  by  General  Manager  Elisha 
Lee.     The  notice  follows: 

"The  board  of  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  taken  formal  action  providing  for  the  retention  in 
the  service  of  any  employee  of  the  company  for  such  time 
as  he  may  be  engaged  in  state  or  national  military  or  naval 
service  in  response  to  a  call  to  arms  in  the  event  of  war  or 
other  emergency.  This  applies  whether  they  may  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  or  not. 

"Heretofore  the  rule  of  the  company  has  been  that  a 
furlough  from  active  .service  could  not  be  granted  for  a 
period  longer  than  nine  months.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  employees  who  engaged  in  military  or  naval 
service  sacrificed  their  positions,  as  the  period  of  enlist- 
ment exceeded  their  furlough,  although  following  the  war 
every  effort  was  made  to  find  places  for  the  men  who  had 
left  on  that  account. 

"Under  the  plan  now  adopted,  employees  shall  be  granted 
a  furlough  during  the  time  they  may  be  engaged  in  such 
military  or  naval  service,  and  credit  for  the  time  absent  will 
be  given  in  comjiuting  pension  allowances  of  employees  so 
furloughed. 

"Furloughed  employees  while  engaged  in  military  or  naval 
service  will  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  free  transporta- 
tion the  same  as  when  engaged  in  active  ser\-ice  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"The  advisory  committee  of  the  Voluntar>-  Relief  Depart- 
ment also  took  action  on  this  resolution,  and  the  effect  will 
be  that  during  the  continuance  of  such  furlough  In-  the 
company,  a  member  engaged  in  military  or  naval  service  may 
continue  his  membership  in  the  Relief  Fund,  and.  if  he 
keeps  up  his  contributions,  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  fund  provided  for  an>-  member  who  is  on  furlough. 
In  cases  of  disability,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  Relief  Fund 
benefits,  employees  will  be  required  to  advise  cause  of  dis- 
ability, furnishing  name  and  address  of  militarv  officer 
giving  medical  attention,  and  have  company  commander 
furnish  memorandum  showing  number  of  days  off  active 
duty  becau.se  of  such  disability. 

"The  company  is  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
its  employees  engaged  in  militar)-  or  naval  service,  and  has 
established  a  special  bureau  in  charge  of  G.  \V.  Buzbv. 
special  agent,  with  office  in  room  628  Commercial  Trust 
building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  look  after  their  interests. 
The  duties  of  this  bureau  will  be  to  keep  in  communication 
with  such  furloughed  employees  either  by  personal  visits  or 
correspondence,  and  to  act  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange 
of  information  between  them  and  their  families  and  friends 
at  home;  and  to  render  any  assistance  consistent  with  the 
object  of  the  bureau  and  the  requirements  of  the  men.  Fur- 
loughed employees  are  requested  to  keep  this  bureau  advised 
of  their  militarv  addresses." 
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DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  SUFFERS  HEAVY 
DAMAGE  FROM  FLOOD 

The  recent  failure  of  the  Gooseberry  creek  dam  which 
serves  to  impound  water  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Price,  Utah,  resulted  in  heavy  damages  to  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  property  and  the  suspension  of  traffic  between 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  several  days. 
Those  portions  of  the  road  affected  were  the  double-track 
main  line  which  parallels  the  Price  river  through  a  canyon 
from  Helper,  Utah,  to  Colton,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  and  a 
branch  line  running  21  miles  south  from  Colton  to  serve  the 
coal  mines  located  at  Scofield  and  at  Clear  Creek.  The 
line  of  this  branch  follows  in  general  a  tributary  of  the 
Price  river. 

The  Gooseberry  reservoir  is  situated  on  Gooseberry  creek, 
the  tributary  of  Fish  creek  which,  in  turn,  flows  into  the 
Price  river.  On  the  afternoon  of  June  24  telegraphic  ad- 
vice of  the  failure  of  the  dam  was  received  by  D.  &  R.  G. 
officers.      The   water   courses    which    generally    parallel    the 


ft.  to  750  ft.  in  length.  While  this  stretch  of  road  is  not 
generally  high  above  the  elevation  of  the  normal  flow  of  the 
Price  river,  sections  of  the  roadbed,  ,50  ft.  or  more  in  height, 
were  washed  out  at  several  places. 

.\  bridge  leading  to  the  Panther  mine  and  one  on  the 
tracks  serving  the  Spring  Canyon  Coal  Company  and  the 
mines  of  the  Standard  Coal  Company  were  washed  out.  The 
I'tah  Fuel  Company  also  suffered  serious  damage,  but  by 
d\namiting  one  of  the  railroad  bridges  and  using  rails  to 
protect  the  banks,  the  large  tipple  used  by  the  company 
escaped  with  comparatively  light  damage.  The  flood  also 
washed  away  eight  residences  and  two  business  houses  at 
Castle  Gate,  three  dwellings  at  Carbon,  a  mining  camp  about 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  Castle  Gate,  and  five  dwellings 
at  Helper. 

The  Gooseberry  dam  impounded  11,000  acre  feet  of  water 
or  virtually  17  square  miles  of  water  a  foot  deep.  The 
heavy  snows  of  the  past  winter  did  not  begin  to  melt  until 
the  arrival  of  hot  weather,  which  came  about  six  weeks  later 
than  usual  without  the  warm  spring  days  which  usually  pre- 
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railroad  were  not  affected  until  Monday,. June  25.  At  this 
time  the  water  began  to  rise  rapidly  and  on  the  evening  of 
June  25,  reached  the  highest  stage  at  Castle  Gate,  Utah. 
About  five  miles  of  the  Scofield  branch  was  almost  complete- 
ly destroyed  so  that  practically  entire  reconstruction  will  be 
necessary.  At  numerous  points  in  the  Price  river  canyon 
between  Colton  and  Helper  the  roadbed,  although  very  large- 
ly of  rock  construction,  was  destroyed  and  tw'o  bridges  con- 
sisting of  double-track  steel  girders  on  concrete  masonry 
substructures  were  washed  away  with  practically  complete 
destruction  of  abutments.  Besides  these  bridges,  several 
others  were  either  destro}-ed  or  damaged  so  badly  that  heavy 
repairs  were  necessary.  The  greatest  amount  of  damage  was 
concentrated  at  Castle  Gate,  where  the  canyon  is  particular- 
ly narrow.  At  this  point  several  sidetracks,  both  main 
tracks,  the  depot,  a  water  tank  and  several  cars  were  de- 
stroyed, the  station  building  being  completely  obliterated. 
There  were  14  washouts  on  the  main  line  ranging  from  ,S50 


cede  summer  temperature.  As  a  result,  the  water  from  tlie 
snows  was  unusually  great  and  came  all  at  once.  Exactly 
what  caused  the  dam  to  give  way  has  not  been  definitely  de- 
termined, but  a  semi-official  report  of  the  state  engineer 
states  that  the  temporary  spill-way  was  inadecjuate  to  handle 
so  large  a  volume  of  water.  \\'hen  it  was  reported  that  the 
dam  was  breaking,  the  residents  of  the  towns  along  the  Price 
river  at  once  moved  to  nearby  mountain  sides  w,-th  their 
household  goods  and  stock.  When  the  water  did  come,  there 
was  little  left  in  most  of  the  towns  except  the  empty  houses. 
Only  one  life  was  lost.  After  passing  Helper,  the  flood 
spread  into  a  broader  valley  and  the  damage  to  property 
was  much  lighter  than  in  the  canyon. 

By  constructing  shoo-fly  tracks  in  some  places,  swinging 
the  good  track  over  toward  the  mountainside  in  other  places, 
and  cribbing  where  both  main  tracks  were  down,  a  single 
track  line  was  opened  for  through  traffic  between  Denver 
and  Salt  Lake  on   luh'  4. 
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Increasing  the  Tonnage  of  Freight  Trains 

The  More  Important  Principles  Emphasized  in  Six  of  the 
Discussions    Received    in   the   Contest   on  This   Subject 


THE  two  prize  winning  papers  received  in  the  contest 
on  the  subject  of  Increasing  the  Train  Load,  and  two 
other  papers  were  published  in  the  issue  of  June  22. 
Six  other  papers  which  were  received  in  this  contest  are  in- 
cluded in  this  article.  While  the  subject  of  securing  full 
train  loading  has  received  very  close  attention  on  individual 
road.'^  during  recent  years  it  has  never  been  given  as  wide- 
spread attention  on  all  roads  as  at  present  when  the  demand 
for  the  full  utilization  of  all  railway  facilities  is  so  pressing. 

A  TONN  \r.E  BUREAU 
By  M.   E.  Burke. 

Norfolk   &   WfsUTM.    RoaiK.kc.   \a. 

Operating  officers  have  their  hands  full  with  the  routine 
duties  of  operation  and  with  continuous  demands  to  furnish 
information  of  various  kinds  to  the  different  legislative 
bodies.  As  a  result  the\-  have  not  the  time  necessary  to  deal 
intelligently  with  this  important  problem.  Ever}'  railroad 
of  any  consideraljle  size,  therefore,  should  establish  a  special 
bureau  to  deal  with  the  question  of  train  loading. 

The  lield  of  this  bureau  is  very  l)road,  yet  very  detinite. 
It  can  be  outlined   in  this  way: 

A.  To  determine  the  most  economical  maximum  tonnage 
ratings  for  each  class  of  locomotives  in  the  different  serv- 
ices on  each  district  of  the  system. 

B.  To  replace  gradually  tlie  old  metiiod  of  tonnage  rat- 
ing by  the  new — that  of  rating  according  to  train  resistance 
or  drawbar  pull. 

C.  To  ascertain  the  most  economical  comliination  of 
power  to  be  used  in  each  class  of  service  where  more 
than  one  locomotive  per  train  is  used. 

D.  To  .see  that  each  terminal  where  trains  are  Ijeing  made 
up  is  furnished  witii  suftlcicnl  information  in  ample  time  to 
avoid,  when  possible,  the  use  of  light  power  in  both  direc- 
tions. 

1'".  To  be  sure  that  the  yard  offices  are  guided  by  tlie 
official  ratings  and  are  computing  the  train  tonnage  cor- 
rectly. 

The  first  step  in  determining  economical  tonnage  ratings 
does  not  call  for  the  use  of  a  dynamometer  car.'  I  have  found 
it  very  profitable  when  entering  a  new  field  to  make  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  tonnage  ratings  existing  on  the  .system; 
to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  tonnage  ratings  of  the  different 
types  of  locomotives  in  the  same  class  of  service  on  each  dis- 
trict of  the  system:  and  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  tonnage 
ratings  of  tlie  same  type  of  locomotives  in  different  classes 
of  service  on  each  district  of  the  system.  Such  information 
very  often  surprised  the  local  officials.  In  cases  where  sim- 
ilar classes  of  locomotives  were  used  on  several  districts,  a 
variation  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent  in  the  ratio  of  the  ratings 
would  not  l)e  uncommon.  The  following  tal)le  illustrates 
tbo  point: 

Classes  A.    B,  C  and   D  are  different 

types     of     locomotives — all     in     one 

-^  B  CD         class  of  service.     Lines  1,  2,  3  and 

(1)  100%       9S%       80%       60%     4  refer  to  different  districts  of  the 

(2)  100  55  S5  70         system.      Class    A    is    taken    as    the 
(■'>       100           70           75  55         liasis    of    comparison,    or     100    per 
<■•>       too           98           8.'  59         cent.     The   relation   of  the   remain- 
ing  three   classes   of  locomotives   to 
.\    shows    the    inconsistency    of    our 
present    ratings. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  1;\-  tal)ulating  the  different 
percentages  of  cuts  allowed  for  time  freiglu  trains  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  slow  freights  on  different  districts 
of  the  system,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  speed  re- 


quired in  each  case.     Here,  too,  a  surprising  variation  was 
detected. 

The  local  officials,  having  been  furnished  with  this  in- 
formation, have  taken  the  matter  up  with  their  trainmasters 
and  chief  dispatchers  and  gradually  raised  the  ratings  that 
fell  below  the  average  ratio.  Uniformity  and  gain  in  ratings 
were  thus  obtained  over  the  system.  These  were  ver)-  profi- 
tai)le,  for  in  all  cases  ratings  were  raised  and  never  lowered. 

The  next  step  in  getting  at  the  most  economical  maximum 
ratings  is  to  go  over  old  train  performance  sheets  for  a  period 
of  time,  pick  out  those  trains  with  the  highest  total  tonnage 
hauled  and  analyze  the  time  made  by  them  in  getting  over 
the  line.  The  trains  with  both  average  performance  and 
economical  time  on  the  road  will  indicate  whether  or  not 
the  official  tonnage  ratings  are  high  enough.  These  steps 
usually  bring  the  ratings  up  considerably,  even  if  not  to  the 
highest  point  of  economical  practice. 

Great  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  carrying  on  this 
work.  It  must  alwajs  be  remembered  that  the  road  and 
power  conditions  are  not  the  most  trying  features  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  greatest  opposition,  if  any,  to  be  met  is  that  of 
the  men.  Human  nature,  as  a  rule,  opposes  anything  new. 
This  is  especially  true  in  dealing  with  organized  labor. 
The  most  important  qualifications  of  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  bureau  under  consideration  are  those  of  being  a  good 
mixer,  of  being  capai)le  of  stirring  up  enthusiasm  in  every 
one  connected  with  the  handling  of  trains,  and  of  cultivating 
an  atmosphere  of  co-operation  instead  of  an  attitude  of 
checker  and  checked. 

Thus  all  concerned  will  iiecome  accustomed  to  the  term 
tonnage  rating  and  will  be  interested  in  making  as  good  a 
showing  as  any  other  division  on  the  system.  The  idea  of 
new  tonnage  tests  is  no  longer  foreign.  The  time  is  ripe  to 
introduce  the  latest  scientific  way  of  rating  trains — that  of 
substituting  the  resistance  of  the  train  for  its  total  actual 
tonnage.  All  operating  men  know  that  trains  with  the  same 
total  tonnage  but  with  different  numbers  of  cars  are  not 
liandled  with  the  same  ease.  They  all  agree  that  a  train  with 
50  forty-ton  cars  is  harder  to  get  over  the  road  than  a  train 
with  40  fifty-ton  cars,  all  other  conditions  being  equal.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  the  factor  of  resistance  must  be  in- 
troduced on  each  district  in  connection  with  its  most  eco- 
nomical rating.  This  factor  should  be  determined  \)y  a  series 
of  tests  with  the  proper  combinations  of  cars.  It  should 
take  into  consideration  the  average  weight  of  tiie  cars  handled 
on  the  district,  the  controlling  grades  and  their  length,  posi- 
tion and  frequency. 

Some  roads  use  the  train  resistance  computer  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  its  mechanism  is  too 
susceptible  of  mistakes  In-  the  yard  clerks.  It  requires  very 
careful  manipulation  and  even  then  very  often  gets  out  of 
adjustment.  One  of  the  large  roads,  I  believe,  is  following 
the  mctliod  of  inserting  the  average  factor  of  resistance  on 
each  table  of  ratings  in  both  directions  for  each  district  on 
the  system.  These  tables  are  usually  compiled  in  pamphlets, 
each  pamphlet  containing  the  ratings  for  one  division  and 
the  general  instructions  lieing  given  on  the  first  page. 

The  third  phase  of  the  work— that  of  providing  the  most 
economical  combination  of  power  to  be  used  in  each  class 
of  service  where  more  than  one  locomotive  per  train  is  used — 
is  one  of  the  most  tUtiicult  tasks  of  the  iiureau.  It  requires 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  climatic  conditions 
of  the  road  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  freight  handled. 
Frequently  no  iron-clad  rule  can  be  applied  to  anv  terminal 
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to  lie  followed  in  makinji  up  trains.  The  local  people  must 
be  made  to  appreciate  the  absolute  necessity  of  watching  and 
weighing  the  situation  in  hand  continually.  While  it  is 
profitable,  as  a  general  rule,  to  haul  trains  with  rated  ton- 
nage, it  would  be  cjuite  uneconomical  to  follow  this  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  equalize  power.  Double-heading  trains 
all  the  way,  using  helpers  part  of  the  way,  pushers  over 
controlling  grades,  and  turn-backs  are  some  of  the  methods 
that  may  he  used  in  solving  these  problems.  Very  much 
can  be  said  pro  and  con  regarding  each  of  these  methods, 
but  their  merit  depends  largely  upon  the  local  conditions. 
.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  work  it  would  perhaps 
be  of  some  value  to  outline  a  general  policy  as  a  guide  for 
such  a  bureau  in  its  endeavor  to  fix  economical  combinations 
of  power  for  the  most  efficient  handling  of  trains.  Our  rail- 
roads are  being  subdivided  continually  into  new  divisions 
and  districts.  While  this  is  necessary  for  efficient  operation, 
it  has  at  least  one  disadvantage  that  some  of  our  operating 
men  fail  to  overcome — they  soon  become  engrossed  in  their 
local  conditions  and  lose  sight  of  the  very  important  fact 
that  the  districts  under  their  jurisdictions  are  but  links  of 
the  one  big  chain  which  comprises  the  entire  system.  It 
often  holds  true  that  a  heavy  competitive  movement  of  some 
one  commodity  will  be  either  originated  or  delivered  to  a 
road  at  a  point  necessitating  its  passing  over  several  districts 
of  the  system  before  reaching  its  destination  or  connecting 
line.  These  districts,  as  a  rule,  have  different  physical  con- 
ditions; necessarily  some  classes  of  power  would  be  rated 
differently  on  these  districts. 

The  idea  is  to  meet  the  road  conditions,  when  possible, 
by  changing  the  combination  of  power  used,  instead  of  by 
breaking  up  the  train.  A  train  then  would  be  able  to  pass 
over  the  entire  line  in  its  original  make-up  and  avoid  the 
greatest  part  of  terminal  delays  now  entailed  in  breaking 
up  the  old  and  building  the  new  trains.  The  benefits  gained 
by  changing  the  combination  of  power  instead  of  the  make- 
up of  trains  cannot  be  enumerated  so  easily.  Instances  have 
been  known  of  cars  losing  their  identity,  traveling  in  mani- 
fest trains  part  of  the  way,  in  slow  trains  part  of  the  way, 
and  even  experiencing  association  with  local  trains.  The 
tracing  of  delayed  cars  would  be  very  much  curtailed  and 
an  all-around  better  service  would  be  gained  which  is,  after 
all,  the  best  advertisement  a  road  can  have. 

The  fourth — that  of  providing  the  terminals  with  suffi- 
cient information  in  ample  time  to  avoid  unnecessary  use 
of  empty  power  in  both  directions — is  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated than  the  preceding  phases.  The  problems  hereto- 
fore were  originated  and  solved  within  the  bounds  of  one 
system.  We  now  come  to  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
very  often  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  many  systems. 
Most  of  the  waste  of  running  light  power  in  both  directions 
takes  place  at  junction  points,  owing  to  the  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion between  connecting  lines  in  exchanging  transportation 
information.  The  reason  given  in  such  cases  is  usually 
"unexpected  business."  Why  should  there  be  such  condi- 
tions? The  cars  were  in  transit  for  some  time  before  they 
reached  the  junction  point.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a  case 
of  "unexpected  business,"  but  that  of  "unannounced  busi- 
ness." There  is  no  question  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  such  information  if  it  can  be  made  reliable  and  trans- 
mitted in  proper  time.  All  realize  the  value  of  such  co-opera- 
tion, its  feasibility,  and  comparatively  small  cost,  yet  no  one 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  bringing  it  about. 

The  fifth  and  last  phase  mentioned  is  the  necessity  of  as- 
certaming  whether  or  not  the  \ard  offices  are  guided  by  the 
official  ratings  and  are  computing  train  tonnage  correctly.  It 
was  stated  trutlifully  that  every  man,  no  matter  what  his  field 
of  endeavor  may  be,  will  do  better  work  when  he  is  being 
checked  and  compared  with  others.  Many  a  good  method  has 
been  installed  on  different  systems  which  has  gradually  lost 
its  effect  on  account  of  not  being  supervised  and  checked. 


Having  worked  out  the  proper  ratings,  and  combinations 
of  power,  and  having  provided,  as  far  as  possible,  the  trans- 
portation information  necessary  for  the  terminals,  it  remains 
to  provide  the  necessary  means  to  enable  the  bureau  to  be  in 
constant  touch  with  the  entire  workings.  It  must  arrange  for 
a  daily  report  compiled  under  the  super\-ision  of  the  chief 
dispatcher  or  trainmaster  for  both  directions  in  each  district, 
showing  the  following  information  concerning  all  through 
freight  trains  leaving  their  terminals  during  each  24  hours, 
the  train  number,  the  time  of  departure,  the  class  or  number 
of  the  locomotive  or  locomotives,  its  or  their  ratings,  the  ac- 
tual tonnage  at  departure,  and  the  change  of  tonnage,  if  any, 
while  passing  through  certain  .specified  points  on  the  district. 
The  report  .should  also  include  reasons  for  sending  out  trains 
underloaded. 

Such  a  report  will  enable  the  bureau  to  make  monthly  state- 
ments, showing  the  tonnage  lost  on  any  district,  as  well  as 
its  causes.  In  many  cases  the  management  may  decide  that 
it  will  be  profitable  to  undertake  to  remove  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  losses,  while  in  others  the  judgment  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  making  up  of  train;  may  be  criticised  and 
new  instructions  issued.  Monthly  charts  displaying  the 
daily  operation  of  through  freights  by  districts  have  proved 
very  helpful  in  maintaining  interest  in  this  w^ork.  The  men 
in  charge  of  the  bureau  must  have  time  to  get  around  as 
often  as  practicable  and  discuss  the  train  load  situation  with 
individual  yard  offices.  Letters  are  never  as  efficacious  as 
personal  interviews. 

The  prol)lem  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  following:  The 
management  should  organize  a  sjjecial  bureau  to  deal  with 
the  "train  load."  The  bureau  should  have  a  personnel  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  man  in  charge  to  leave  the  office  when- 
ever he  finds  it  necessary  to  make  a  tour  over  the  system. 
It  is  preferable  for  this  man  to  have  a  scientific  training  in 
addition  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  transportation  for  his 
work  is  largely  that  of  research.  He  must  be  able  to  keep 
his  theories  under  cover  when  outside  his  office,  for  only 
then  will  he  succeed  in  his  main  task — that  of  creating  and 
maintaining  co-operation.  The  bureau  is  to  analyze  the  ex- 
isting transportation  conditions,  ratings,  combinations  and 
distriijution  of  power  used,  to  standardize  practices  and  to 
follow  applications  and  effects.  It  must  carry  on  its  W'ork 
by  leading  instead  of  driving.  ^lonthly  charts  showing  oper- 
ating results  and  comparisons  are  to  be  employed.  The  charts 
should  be  plain,  requiring  but  very  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  general  and  local  officials  for  their  analysis.  Scien- 
tific terms  are  to  be  avoided  when  possible,  most  especially 
W'hen  they  can  be  replaced  by  colloquial  railroad  expressions. 
The  bureau  should  start  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  and 
work  its  way  up  until  it  includes  all  branches  affecting  the 
efficient  operation  of  trains. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  SIMPLE  PRINCIPLES 
By  O.  S.  Beyer,  Jr. 

Railway     Kngineering     Department,     University     of     Illinois, 
Urbana,    111. 

The  primary  object  of  increasing  the  train  load  is  to  move 
freiglit  more  economically.  Before  improvements  can  be 
made  in  this  direction  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  control  the 
loading  and  operation  of  trains  in  strict  accordance  with 
all  those  elements  which  have  an  effect  on  economical  freight 
train  movement.  This  control  can  only  be  secured  when  it 
is  understood  how  these  elements  affect  train  loading  and 
when  a  workable  system  is  adopted  which  takes  into  account 
tlie  relation  of  these  elements  to  train  loading. 

For  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  train  loading  system,  or 
checking  up  and  improving  it,  if  one  is  already  in  use,  the 
services  of  a  dynamometer  car  are  valuable  but  not  indis- 
pensable. Train  loading  or  tonnage  tests  can  be  made  daily 
under  the  supervision  of  a  train  master  or  a  road  foreman 
of  engines  in  collaboration  with  the  chief  di.'^patcher  if  thev 
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understand  the  principles.  Different  tonnage  trains  corfsist- 
ing  first  of  heavy  cars  and  then  of  light  cars  should  be  run 
over  the  division,  and  their  performances  compared.  Results 
secured  thereby,  together  with  calculations  based  on  the 
profile  and  locomotive  characteristics,  should  furnish  a  basis 
upon  which  to  establish  a  rational  flexible  tonnage  rating 
system.  This  having  once  been  done  and  a  start  made  in 
the  direction  of  adjusting  train  weights  scientifically  to  the 
hauling  capacity  of  the  motive  power  many  chances  will 
immediately  crop  up  to  improve  the  average  train  load. 

First  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  question  of  accurate 
train  weights  is  of  greater  importance  than  ordinarily  imag- 
ined. Why?  If  it  is  not  possiijle  closely  to  determine  the 
actual  weight  of  trains  as  they  are  made  up  in  terminal 
yards  it  will  not  be  possible  to  load  the  motive  power  uni- 
formly in  accordance  with  its  hauling  capacity.  Thus  one 
train  will  perform  differently  than  another,  overloading, 
stalling,  or  con.suming  excessive  time  from  station  to  station 
in  one  ca.se,  and  in  underloading  and  loss  of  engine  and 
train  crew  efficiency  in  the  other.  A  distinct  economic  loss 
follows  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  inaccuracy 
which  prevails  in  making  up  train  weights. 

Every  effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  get  individual 
car  weights  as  correct  as  possible.  Since  train  weights  are 
almost  invariably  determined  from  the  car  weights  entered 
on  the  way  bills  a  campaign  should  be  started  to  have  the 
actual  car  weights  carefull}'  entered  on  all  way  bills  as  sewn 
as  they  arc  origmated.  A  close  check  of  this  situation  on 
most  railroads  will  reveal  a  very  clear  opportunity  for  im- 
provement. Empty  car  way  bills  particularly  are  offenders. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  an  agent  or  a  clerk  who  originates 
such  bills  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  light  weight  stencils  of  the 
empty  cars  and  enter  them  on  the  bills.  XMien  train  checkers 
or  conductors  find  such  bills  they  should  be  instructed  to 
insert  the  car  weights  when  they  check  their  trains. 

Another  important  matter  in  this  same  direction  is  the 
proper  determination  of  the  weights  of  cabooses.  Freight 
train  cabooses  are  usually  thrown  into  the  whole  train  w'eight 
at  IS  or  20  tons  each.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  may  weigh 
as  much  as  30  tons.  All  cabooses  should  be  w^eighed  with 
their  full  ecjuipment  on  board,  their  weights  clearly  stencilled 
on  the  sides,  and  then  treated  the  same  as  any  other  car  in 
the  train.  Guess  work  and  lazy  man's  work  should  be  dis- 
couraged and  eliminated  by  example  as  well  as  preachment. 
The  next  thing  which  will  be  discovered  is  the  improve- 
ment which  will  follow  by  loading  cars  more  nearly  to  their 
capacity.  The  greater  the  individual  car  weights  are,  the 
more  tonnage  can  be  hauled  in  a  train,  for  freight  train  resist- 
ance does  not  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  weight  of  cars.  A  loaded  car  of  75  tons  which  is 
354  times  as  lieavy  as  an  empty  car  of  20  tons  only  pulls 
1^  times  as  hard  as  the  empty  car  on  a  straight  and  level 
track  at  the  usual  freight  train  speeds.  A  knowledge  of  this 
fact  alone  should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  every  one  inter- 
ested in  increasing  the  train  load  to  try  and  get  more  load 
into  individual  freight  cars. 

Another  very  important  opportunity  for  improving  the 
train  load  lies  in  the  proper  making  up  of  trains  so  that  as 
many  loaded  or  heavy  cars  as  ]iossii)le  are  placed  into  each 
one,  thus  avoiding  the  running  of  trains  composed  of  empty 
or  light  cars.  This  arrangement  will  often  prevent  sending 
trains  out  which  have  had  to  sacrifice  tonnage  on  account 
of  having  reached  the  car  liiiiit.  Hence  whenever  there  is  a 
heavy  movement  of  empty  cars  a  great  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  loads  into  each  train.  A  little  foresight  in  this  direc- 
tion will  go  a  long  way,  and  alert  division  officials  will  find 
o|)portunity,  when  empty  car  movements  are  heavy,  to  protect 
the  tonnage  of  individual  trains  iiy  accumulating  some  heavy 
cars  containing  slow  freight  and  distributing  them  judiciously 
in  light  car  trains,  • 

The  importance  of  the  element  of  time  in  train  movement 


will  be  appreciated  much  more  than  ever  jjefore.  One  of  the 
reasons  most  frequently  advanced  regarding  the  impossibility 
of  loading  locomotives  to  their  maximum  capacity  is  that 
trains  so  filled  out  take  too  long  to  get  over  the  division.  It 
never  seems  to  occur  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  such  a 
statement  to  make  improvements  which  will  save  train  time 
for  the  purpose  of  making  possible  greater  train  loads.  Many 
opportunities  present  themselves  continually  in  this  direction 
and  the  first  ones  to  realize  their  significance  should  be  the 
train  master,  the  road  foreman  of  engines  and  the  chief  dis- 
patcher. Their  spirit  should  be  such  that  they  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  save  a  few  minutes  as  each 
train  makes  its  way  over  the  division.  They  should  everlast- 
ingly be  driving  this  point  home. 

Many  little  physical  improvements  along  the  right  of  way 
and  to  the  motive  power  will  help  accomplish  this  same  object. 
Telephones  should  be  installed  at  passing  sidings  to  enable 
train  crews  to  get  into  quick  touch  with  tower  men  or  division 
operators  in  order  to  get  needed  information  instead  of  wast- 
ing time  to  walk  a  mile  or  more  to  ask  for  it.  The  lengthen- 
ing out  of  passing  sidings  to  prevent  trains  sawing  by  not 
alone  saves  time,  but  also  permits  increasing  the  car  limit. 
Occasionally  the  installation  of  a  crossover  makes  possible 
the  utilization  of  the  opposite  main  track  in  order  to  keep 
trains  moving.  Improvements  to  locomotives  such  as  the 
application  of  brick  arches  and  superheaters  make  it  possible 
to  operate  trains  at  higher  speeds  over  the  division.  The  true 
worth  of  such  i)etterments  i)ecomes  doubly  significant  in  the 
light  of  saving  train  time  with  the  ultimate  object  in  view 
of  increasing  the  train  load. 

Lastly  and  above  all  else  it  should  become  apparent  to 
the  management  of  a  railway  organization  that  one  individual 
at  least  should  be  included  in  the  organization  who  is  the  best 
authority  they  can  secure  on  this  matter  of  train  loading. 
The  discharge  of  his  duties  .should  be  confined  solely  to  this 
field.  He  should  be  the  pacemaker  in  all  matters  seeking 
to  increase  the  train  load.  A  careful  systematic  study  of  all 
the  proljlcms  involved  should  be  followed  by  suggestions, 
recommendations,  and  the  initiation  of  such  steps  as  will  help 
effect  the  desired  improvements.  He  should  work  with  the 
division  officials,  getting  from  them  the  benefit  of  their  exper- 
ience which  results  from  their  intimate  contact  with  the  daily 
problems  of  operation,  and  apply  it  to  hi?  .studies  of  the 
train-loading  question.  He  should  enlighten  them  on  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  his  work,  develop  in  them  an  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  problem,  encourage  them  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him,  and  in  general  prepare  the  ground  for  an  active 
campaign  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  help  increase  the  train 
load.  As  the  leading  authority  of  the  organization  in  his 
field,  his  assistance  should  be  sought  by  all  who  are  anxious 
to  improve  their  loading  conditions.  He  should  be  consulted 
on  all  the  ciucstions  of  physical  propert}-  and  operation  im- 
provements which  affect  the  [iroblem.  An  energetic  man 
with  a  sound  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  train  loading 
science,  having  had  experience  in  the  practical  application  of 
these  fundamentals,  will  prove  astonishingly  valuable. 

SOME  OF  THE  REMEDIES 
By  C.  B.  Wildman 
Division  Superintendent,  Missouri  Pacific;  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
In  order  to  secure  and  maintain  an  increased  train  load 
effectively,  it  is  important,  and  in  fact  absolutely  necessary 
to  proceed  along  definite  lines.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  form- 
ulate some  plan  and  issue  instructions  accordingly,  but  it  is 
an  entirely  different  matter  to  have  such  instructions  rigidly 
complied  with;  therefore,  tlie  success  of  whatever  plan  of 
cam]xiign  is  decided  upon  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  followed  from  day  to  day!  Per- 
functory- or  occasional  checking  will  not  secure  the  desired 
result,  and  a  definitely  fixed  train  loading  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  checking  carefully  the  tonnage  of  each  train  even' 
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day.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  provide  space  on  the  train  sheet 
for  dispatchers  to  shov.-  each  train  with  light  tonnage  and 
the  cause.  This  will  iilso  assist  in  reminding  the  dispatcher 
of  his  responsibility  in  seeing  that  this  important  feature  is 
not  overlooked. 

The  first  thing  is  to  establish  the  maximum  rating  of  the 
engine  detinitely.  The  superintendent,  trainmaster  and 
master  mechanic  or  road  foreman  of  engines,  should  satisfy 
themselves  by  actual  tests  as  to  what  the  engine  will  handle 
under  favorable  working  conditions,  bearing  in  mind  the 
theoretical  ratmg,  and  endeavoring,  if  possible,  to  reach  that 
or  better.  Once  the  ma.ximum  rating  is  established,  the 
engine  should  be  rated  accordingly  and  the  division  officers 
and  emplovees  should  be  required  to  interest  themselves  suf- 
ficiently to  see  that  the  rating  is  maintained,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  weather  or  other  adverse  conditions.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  yardmaster  is  interested  in 
getting  each  train  out  of  the  terminal  with  its  full  tonnage. 
Too  man}-  train;  leave  the  terminals  a  few  tons  short.  The 
last  car  should  be  put  on  to  bring  the  tonnage  up  to,  or  a 
few  tons  over,  the  rating.  If  this  practice  is  closely  followed 
it  will  result  in  a  material  saving  of  train  miles  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

It  is  the  practice  on  some  roads  to  run  empties  in  solid 
trains,  giving  them  the  car  limit,  but  not  always  the  train 
load.  This  is  sometimes  necessary  in  emergency,  such  as  an 
extreme  shortage  of  certain  classes  of  equipment,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  see  that  the  practice  is  not  indulged  in  unneces- 
sarily, as  it  is  more  desirable  from  a  tonnage  viewpoint  to 
handle  trains  of  mi.xed  loads  and  empties  in  order  to  shorten 
the  train  and  haul  the  maximum  load. 

Another  cause  of  loss  in  tonnage  is  the  indiscriminate 
handling  of  short  loads  and  empties  on  through  trains.  Such 
business"  should  be  confined  to  local  freights,  and  where  the 
business  amounts  to  more  than  the  local  freight  can  handle, 
it  should  be  bunched  and  handled  in  one  train  each  day. 
This  train  can  eitlier  be  filled  out  on  the  line,  or  turned  at 
some  convenient  point  after  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission.  The 
handling  of  short  loads  on  through  trains  not  only  results  in 
delay  but  usually  in  the  train  running  with  light  tonnage  in 
the  direction  of  traffic  over  at  least  a  part  of  the  district. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  practical  means  of  increasing  the 
train  load,  and  one  that  has  probably  been  given  the  least 
attention,  is  that  of  increasing  the  car  load,  in  other  words, 
loading  the  car  to  its  capacity.  Fifty,  and  perhaps  75  per 
cent  of  all  the  cars  handled  are  only  partly  loaded.  One 
can  readilv  understand  the  eft'ect  of  these  partly  loaded  cars 
on  the  train  load,  and  the  remedy  does  not  lie  altogether 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  although,  in  m>- 
opinion,  a  definite  campaign  toward  the  accurate  compilation 
and  proper  presentation  of  certain  information  to  that  bod\- 
would,  in  course  of  time,  bring  gratifying  results.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  within  our  power  to  improve  this  condition 
and  secure  some  measure  of  relief.  Our  patron,  the  manu- 
facturer, is  a  business  man.  He  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
it  is  not  good  business  for  a  railroad  to  haul  a  car  500  or 
1,000  miles  containing  only  half  a  load.  He  can,  and  often 
will,  instruct  his  salesmen  to  sell  a  heavier  load.  He  is  in 
a  position  to  give  his  customer  a  good  reason  wh\-  this  is 
necessary,  and  the  influence  of  the  jobber  over  his  customer 
should  not  be  underestimated.  We  should  show  this  patron 
of  ours  that  we  are  interested  in  him  and  that  we  are  willing 
to  lend  our  aid  to  make  his  business  a  success.  When  we  do 
this  we  can  expect  his  friendship  and  co-operation,  not  onl\- 
in  the  temporary  relief  before  mentioned,  but  in  the  securing 
of  permanent  relief  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  will  be 
given  later  on. 

Manv  railroads  are  operating  long  freight  districts,  some 
of  therii  ISO  to  170  miles.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  move 
trains  of  maximum  tonnage  over  such  districts,  because  their 
movement  must  necessarily  be  slow.    This,  together  with  the 


usual  unavoidable  delays,  such  as  meeting  and  passing  trains, 
cleaning  fires,  crews  stopping  for  meals,  hot  boxes,  etc.,  will, 
in  many  cases,  prevent  the  movement  of  the  train  over  the  dis- 
trict within  the  hours  prescribed  by  law.  It  is  also  probably 
true  that  the  full  efficiency  either  of  the  engine  or  the  em- 
ployee cannot  be  obtained  on  such  districts.  Given  a  freight 
district  of  approximately  100  miles,  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  locomotive  and  the  man  should  not  render 
efficient  service.  It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  an  elaborate 
freight  terminal  every  100  miles  to  put  such  a  plan  in  opera- 
tion. A  few  tracks  will  take  care  of  the  situation,  as  no 
switching  or  breaking  up  of  trains  would  be  done  at  these 
pomts.  The  engine's  fire  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  a 
fresh  train  and  engine  crew  put  in  charge  and  the  train  could 
proceed  with  little  delay,  and  its  maximum  tonnage.  The 
answer  would  be  found  in  the  road's  statement  of  operating 
expenses. 

Another  source  of  lost  tonnage  is  found  in  the  handling  of 
"time  freight"  schedules.  For  a  number  of  years  the  rail- 
roads have  been  in  sharp  competition  with  each  other  in  short- 
ening freight  train  schedules  at  the  expense  of  tonnage.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  adequate  reason  why  a  business  man 
can  reasonably  e.xpect  to  purchase  an  ordinary  bill  of  goods 
in  Chicago  and  have  them  delivered  to  him  by  freight  in 
St.  Louis,  about  300  miles  away,  the  following  day,  nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  brick,  lumber  and 
other  such  commodities  should  be  symboled  and  classed  as 
time  freight,  except  that  "they  all  do  it." 

Stock,  perishable  freight  and  merchandise,  properly  belong 
under  the  classification  of  time  freight,  and  should,  oi"  course, 
be  handled  as  such,  making  whatever  reduction  in  tonnage 
necessarj-  to  maintain  the  schedule.  Dead  freight  train.- 
should  be  run  with  as  much  regularity  as  possible,  bearing  in 
mind  the  importance  of  the  full  train  load. 

THE  USE  OF  TONNAGE  DIAGRAMS 

By  J.  J.  Glass 
Chief  Draftsman,   Chicago   Great   Western,   Chicago,   111. 

Divisions  on  some  roads  are  too  long.  On  engines  with 
long  fireboxes,  and  firemen  nearing  the  end  of  a  long  run 
and  tired  out,  most  of  the  coal  is  placed  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  firebox  and  not  enough  at  the  front  end,  thereby  securing 
an  uneven  fire  surface,  resulting  in  a  drop  in  the  steam 
pressure  and  consequently  reducing  the  effective  tractive  effort 
of  the  locomotive  and  generally  the  stalling  of  the  train.  This 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  explanation  why  some  locomotives 
will  pull  a  certain  load  over  a  hill,  while  others  are  required 
to  "double  over,"  both  trains  consisting  of  approximately 
the  same  tonnage.  In  such  cases,  the  possibility  of  giving 
the  firemen  more  rest  between  trips  or  a  change  in  the  division 
points  should  be  considered,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  a  "relief 
point"  for  the  crew,  or  the  adoption  of  mechanical  stokers, 
which  are  no  longer  an  experiment. 

Where  possible,  enginemen  should  approach  the  bottom  of 
a  hill  at  a  speed  which  will  enable  them  to  acquire  sufficient 
momentum  to  carry  the  train  over;  except  in  cases  where  the 
hill  is  too  long  and  the  momentum  acquired  would  fall  to 
zero  before  reaching  the  summit,  in  which  case  tlie  tractive 
effort  of  the  locomotive  must  alone  be  depended  upon  to  carry 
the  train  over.  (The  Chicago  Great  Western  operates  1  per 
cent  grades  approximately  one  mile  long  as  velocit\-  grades, 
passing  the  bottoms  of  hills  at  25  miles  an  hour.)  Diagrams 
should  be  prepared  to  show  the  distance  in  feet  that  a  train's 
momentum  will  carry  it  on  various  hills  for  speeds  varying 
from  10  to  40  miles  per  hour.  The  profiles  should  be  studied 
with  the  help  of  these  diagrams  as  it  may  be  possible  to 
operate  a  division  or  subdivision  entirely  on  momentumJ 
grades,  even  if  one  hill  should  be  too  long,  it  would  pay  to| 
double  over,  considering  the  excess  in  tonnage  handled. 

Some   railroads   have    found    in   actual   practice   that   the 
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theoretical  engine  rating  used  was  inadequate;  that  the  con- 
stant of  resistance  (4-6)  used  in  figuring  the  rating  was  too 
high.  In  making  up  trains,  yardmasters  did  not  consider 
whether  the  cars  were  fully  or  partially  loaded,  or  empty. 
In  other  words,  it  was  not  the  practice  to  equate  the  rating  to 
the  numlier  of  cars.  Even  now  some  roads  use  the  old  prac- 
tice of  loading  a  train  until  the  engine  rating  is  reached,  and 
they  then  wonder  why  the  locomotives  stall  and  are  compelled 
to  "double  over"  certain  grades.  (See  Fig.  2.)  This  is, 
nevertheless,  the  everyday  experience  of  most  railroad  men, 
and  it  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  have  failed  to  consider 
the  number  of  cars  in  the  train. 

Some  roads  use  adjusted  ratings,  i.  e.,  adding  a  certain 
car  factor  (5  or  6)  to  the  weight  of  each  car,  and  then  adding 
together  the  weights  of  cars  plus  the  car  factors  until  the 
adjusted  rating  is  reached.  Fig.  3  shows  the  resultant  loss 
in  tonnage. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  tonnage  that  an  engine  is 
capable  of  handling  on  ruling  grades,  the  following  rules 
should  be  observed:    Engines  should  be  tested  to  ascertain 
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whether  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  the  required  steam 
pressure.  Levels  should  be  run  on  all  ruling  grades  or  at 
least  on  the  hardest  pull  points.  It  may  develop  tliat  the 
profiles  are  not  identical  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
track.  In  calculating  the  tractive  power,  the  mean  effective 
pressure  obtained  from  actual  recent  tests  should  be  used. 
After  having  calculated  the  tractive  power,  equated  tonnage 
diagrams  should  be  prepared  on  graphic  sheets  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  Each  sheet  should  cover  one  class  of  engine  over 
a  defined  district.  In  the  preparation  of  the  diagrams,  the 
grade  (compensated  for  curvature)  should  be  selected  at 
the  hardest  pull  points,  always  considering  the  length  of 
train.  Proper  and  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 
wheel  friction  and  weather  conditions.  Ordinarily  three 
ratings,  giving  summer  rates  above  32  deg.,  winter  rates  be- 
tween 0  and  M  deg.,  and  severe  winter  rates  below  0  deg., 
should  be  shown  on  every  sheet. 

In  making  up  trains,  yardmasters  should  be  instructed  to 
follow  the  diagrams  closely,  as  they  represent  the  maximum 


tonnage  that  the  particular  class  of  engine  is  capable  of  haul- 
ing over  a  certain  district  without  stalling. 

Figure  1  represents  an  equated  tonnage  diagram  used  \>y 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  under  ordinary  weather  condi- 
tions, with  the  temperature  above  32  deg.  C  represents  the 
point  on  the  tonnage  curve  ordinarily  arrived  at  in  calculat- 
ing engine  rating,  using  5  lb.  per  ton  as  train  resistance.  The 
shaded  portion  A,  C,  E,  Fig.  2,  represents  the  loss  in  tonnage 
if  this  practice  is  adhered  to,  while  the  unshaded  portion 
C,  B,  D,  Fig.  2,  represents  the  the  chances  of  stalling  if  the 
train  contains  more  than  84  cars,  the  engine  being  rated  for 
1970  tons.  .1,  F,  Fig.  3,  is  the  adjusted  tormage  rating,  and 
the  shaded  portion  A,  B,  F  represents  the  loss  in  tonnage. 

SECURE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  MEN 

By   Stephen   H.   Brown 
Cliiei    Dtspatcher,    Great    Northern:    Melrose,    Minn. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  an  endeavor  to  increase  train 
loading  is  to  inspire  trainmen  and  enginemen  with  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  their  achievements.  How  best  to  bring  about 
this  desirable  result  is  a  problem  in  itself  worthy  of  tlie 
most  careful  consideration. 

Under  present  methods  of  operation  little  or  nothing  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  conductors  and  engine  drivers.  An 
engine  is  rated  at  so  many  tons,  and  certain  handicaps  are 
permitted  such  as  the  deduction  of  a  stated  number  of  tons 
per  car  where  a  given  number  of  empty  cars  are  handled.  It 
is  this  method  of  rating  trains  which  puts  into  the  minds  of 
trainmen  the  mental  attitude  many  of  them  have  acquired. 

A  practical  case  in  point  illustrates  what  I  mean  in  an 
illuminating  fashion.  A  heav}-  movement  of  empty  cars 
was  being  made  on  a  transcontinental  railway.  The  engines 
were  rated  at  1,500  tons,  which  they  handled  successfully. 
The  rating  sheet  authorized  a  handicap  of  6  tons  per  car  for 
all  empties  over  20.  The  cars  were  principally  box  cars, 
running  17  to  19  tons  light.  Trainmen  and  yardmen  rated 
these  trains  on  tlie  basis  of  17  tons  for  the  first  20  and  23 
tons  for  the  remaining  cars,  and  were  handling  69  to  70  cars 
per  train.  The  performance  indicated  light-loaded  trains. 
An  arbitrary  90-car  limit  was  established,  which  was  later 
raised  to  95,  and  this  brought  the  performance  to  correspond 
with  loaded  trains. 

As  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  men  actively 
engaged  in  train  operation,  and  the  administration  of  the 
problems  involved,  actual  tonnage  does  not  always  indicate 
train  resistance.  What  is  needed  is  a  simple  formula  for 
the  guidance  of  simple  men  (and  this  is  not  said  in  deroga- 
tion). Engine  ratings  based  upon  tractive  power  and  other 
technical  data  are  not  entirely  satisfactor}-,  nor  does  a  test 
rating  offer  a  reliable  solution  of  this  important  problem. 
Such  ratings  usually  are  made  under  favorable  conditions 
with  the  supervision  of  trained  officers  assisted  by  selected 
employees. 

"A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link."  aptly  de- 
scribes the  condition  which  exists  upon  a  railway  in  its 
efforts  to  establish  workable  train  ratings.  We  all  know  that 
Jones,  for  example,  is  a  more  efficient  performer  than  Smith. 
Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  railways  to  establish  a  minimum 
standard  of  efficiency  for  men  before  there  can  be  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  efficiency  for  machinerj-.  WTien  railwa>s 
can  relv  upon  employees  to  play  a  straight,  fair  game,  it  per- 
haps will  be  possible  to  secure  the  most  profitable  returns 
in  train  load  that  can  be  devised.  The  tendency  now.  unfor- 
tunately, is  for  employees  in  train  ser\-ice  and  elsewhere  to 
share  imaginary  grievances  with  a  too  susceptible  public, 
which  is  ever  ready  to  aline  itself  against  oppression.  The 
dissatisfaction  it  feels  is  not  the  result  of  widespread  mis- 
management, as  it  believes,  but  of  universal  misunderstanding 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  railway  managements  labor 
in  striving  to  maintain  a  grip  upon  the  situation  against  the 
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opposition  of  those  whose  intentions,  good  or  bad,  serve  only 
to  dog  the  machinery  of  railway  operation. 

SOME  OF  THE  ESSENTIALS 

By  E.  J.  Worden 

Division     Superintendent.     Chicago,     Burlington     &     Quincy; 
Galesburg,  111. 

The  first  thing  that  has  to  be  considered  in  making  a  ton- 
nage showing  is  to  have  the  motive  power  in  condition  to 
handle  100  per  cent  rating  at  all  times.  Every  case  of  failure 
of  an  engineer  or  engine  to  handle  full  rating  should  be  taken 
up  with  the  mechanical  department  immediately  to  avoid  a 
loss  of  tonnage  on  the  nc.\t  trip  of  that  engine  or  crew.  Slow 
orders  over  bridges  or  track  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  deserves 
considerable  attention  to  avoid  having  to  reduce  tonnage  on 
trains  to  enable  them  to  get  up  the  hills  after  moving  over 
this  slow  track.  The  fuel  and  water  supplies  should  be 
satisfactory  to  avoid  setting  out  trains  or  running  light. 
This  is  especially  true  in  cold  weather. 

On  lines  suitalsle  for  heavy  power,  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  avoid  running  small  power.  Short  loads 
on  any  line  should  be  confined  to  way  freights  or  one  short 
load  train.  On  lines  where  e.xcess  tonnage  can  be  handled 
on  either  end  of  the  run,  cars  should  be  accumulated  to  be 
used  to  fill  out  through  trains. 


READING  MATTER  FOR  SOLDIERS 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  are  being  given  an  op- 
portunity to  assist  in  providing  reading  matter  for  the  sol- 
diers. The  War  Department,  through  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  has  asked  the  American  Library 
Association  to  assume  responsibility  for  providing  adequate 
library  facilities  in  the  32  federal  training  camps  now  being 
established  for  the  National  Guard  and  the  National  Army. 
The  association  has  organized  a  war  service  committee,  of 
which  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  of  New  York  State  Librar)',  is  chair- 
man, and  a  sulVcommittee  on  transportation,  of  which  R.  H. 
Johnston,  librarian  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  is 
chairman.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  libraries  at  each  of  the 
training  camps  where  books  collected  and  donated  by 
libraries,  by  publishers  and  by  the  general  public  will  be 
housed  in  charge  of  two  or  more  trained  librarians  who  will, 
in  addition  to  supplying  recreational  and  general  reading 
matter,  seek  out  among  the  young  men  called  to  the  canton- 
ments and  training  camps  those  desirous  of  continuing 
courses  of  study  or  of  undertaking  reading  to  fit  them  for 
their  occupations  after  the  war. 

An  important  practical  problem  is  the  transportation  of 
the  material  collected  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Library  Association  to  proper  centers  and  this  problem  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands' of  Mr.  Johnston,  who  is  asking  the 
various  railway  companies  to  assist  in  the  work.  Several 
railway  companies  have  already  indicated  their  willingness 
to  transport  as  railway  mail  donations  from  persons  on  their 
lines  to  the  most  convenient  terminals.  Provision  is  made  by 
the  American  Library  Association  for  the  prompt  removal  of 
these  donations  from  the  terminals  by  agents  who  will  see 
that  they  reach  the  camps. 

Some  of  the  carriers  have  also  arranged  to  prepare  and 
place  a  poster  notice  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  the  can- 
tonments for  books  and  magazines  and  naming  places  where 
or  officers  with  whom  they  ma>'  be  left.  They  are  also  is- 
suing orders  to  employees  involved  to  parcel  and  ship  in  to 
the  main  terminal,  where  the  books  and  magazines  are  re- 
moved by  the  agents  of  the  library  association.  In  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  railways  regarding  this  work,  Mr.  Johnston 
points  out  that  within  a  few  weeks  nearly  1,000,000  men  will 
be  in  cantonments,  training  camps  or  at  the  front.  Among 
them  will  be  men  hitherto  dependent  upon   and  trained  to 


the  use  of  books;  men  not  so  dependent  and  not  so  trained, 
who  might  under  the  unusual  conditions  be  influenced  by 
books;  men  taken  from  occupations  or  professions  in  which 
the  l)Ooks  supplied  to  them  would  lessen  to  a  degree  the  loss 
of  opportunity  caused  by  their  country's  call,  and  other  men 
for  whom  merely  recreative  reading  would  be  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence to  counteract  the  tedium  and  temptations  of  camp 
life. 

Among  the  early  war  innovations  in  Germany  was  the  or- 
ganization of  traveling  libraries  for  the  various  army  corps. 
Great  Britain  adopted  a  similar  plan,  by  which  every  fort- 
night bo.xes  of  books  are  sent  to  every  unit  of  the  e.xpedition- 
ary  forces.  While  the  National  Guard  was  encamped  on  the 
Me.xican  Ijorder  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  various  libraries  co- 
operated to  furnish  reading  matter  for  the  soldiers.  In 
Great  Britain  transportation  of  books  and  magazines  was 
handled  both  by  the  post  office  department  and  by  the  rail- 
ways, which  conveyed  free  of  charge  packages  of  books  and 
periodicals  despatched  by  properly  constituted  and  recognized 
organizations.  As  the  work  will  be  in  the  hands  of  an  or- 
ganization representing  the  skilled  library  profession,  the 
railways  may  safely  be  assured  that  such  assistance  as 
they  ma\-  render  will  be  most  efficiently  applied. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  a  pamphlet  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  Herman  H.  B.  Myer,  chief  bibliog- 
rapher, on  "The  United  States  at  War,"  giving  references 
to  the  organizations  directly  and  indirectly  engaged,  and  to 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  containing  many  references  to 
commerce  and  transportation  in  war.  It  has  also  issued  a 
bibliography  of  recent  references  on  railroads  in  war.  The 
library  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  also  has  avail- 
able for  distribution  a  special  list  of  references  on  railroads 
in  war  which  was  originally  issued  on  October  10,  1914,  but 
which  has  been  e.\tended  in  mimeograph  form  to  August  2, 
1915.  The  bureau  has  also  compiled  a  list  of  references  re- 
lating to  emplo\ment  of  women  on  railroads  and  street 
railwa\-s. 


Electrical  Supplies  for  Swiss  R.ailways. — In  devel- 
oping the  plans,  for  electrification,  the  government  has  created 
a  special  department,  under  the  management  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Railways,  known  as  "Direktion  fiir  die  Einfiihrung 
der  elektrischen  Zugforderung  der  Schweizerischen  Bundes- 
bahnen,  Berne,  Switzerland."  This  department  announces 
that  it  is  prepared  to  consider  proposals  for  sale  and  delivery 
of  such  electrical  material  as  may  be  necessary  for  equipment 
in  connection  with  this  work,  and  that  bids  will  be  received 
from  all  countries.  A  statement  by  the  management  shows 
that  large  orders  for  copper  wire  already  have  been  placed 
with  certain  firms  in  the  United  States,  and  that  British 
and  German  firms  are  applying  for  details  in  order  that  they 
may  submit  offers. — Commerce  Report. 

Freight  Congestion  in  Russia. — The  American  Consul 
at  Dairen  cables  June  6,  1917,  as  follows  regarding  shipping 
conditions  in  Russia:  For  Moscow  and  other  cities  ship- 
ments are  long  delayed  at  several  places  and  cars  are 
seldom  available.  All  difficulties  are  confined  to  the  Rus- 
sian railroad,  which  is  now  taking  only  ,S00  tons  of  through 
goods  daily,  and  from  Dairen  less  than  120  tons,  while 
there  are  several  thousand  tons  here  awaiting  shipment. 
For  through  goods  arrangements  can  be  made  to  Harbin, 
Manchuria,  only;  for  points  beyond,  arrangements  are  to  be 
made  at  Harbin.  Local  forwarders  can  get  goods  through  to 
Russian  cities  sporadically  if  the  goods  are  here  readv  for 
instant  shipment.  Dairen  is  the  best  port  for  goods  requiring 
trans-shipment,  because  there  is  no  duty,  insurance  is  low, 
storage  in  ])rivate  godowns  is  cheap,  and  the  facilities  arej 
superior  to  the  chosen  route.  No  parcel  post  packages  fori 
Russia  have  been  accepted  since  ^lay  29,  and  the  embargo 
is  indefinite. 
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Pennsylvania   Freight   House   at   Indianapolis 

New   Inbound    House   and   Tracks    Are    Being    Built   to 
Modern  Standards.    Several  Interesting  Details  Developed 


THE  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicugo  S:  St.  Louis  is  now 
completing  a  new  inbound  freight  house  layout  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  which  is  of  modern  construction 
throughout.  This  structure  and  its  tracks  occupy  all  the 
land  i^etween  South  Pennsylvania  street  and  the  main 
tracks  and  extend  from  South  street  to  McCarty  street,  with 
the  exception  of  an  area  250  ft.  by  140  ft.  at  the  corner  of 
South  and  Pennsylvania  streets.  By  agreement  with  the 
Board  of  Public  \\"orks  of  Indianapolis,  dated  August  19, 
1912,  all  streets  and  alleys  within  this  territory  except  Mer- 
rill street,  were  vacated,  together  with  a  stri[)  14  ft.  in  widtii 


ing  the  driveway,  freight  house  and  tracks  over  this  street 
on  steel  work.  It  also  required  the  building  of  a  retaining 
wall  along  Pennsylvania  street. 

This  subway  and  retaining  wall  were  constructed  by  rail- 
road forces  in  191,5  in  connection  with  the  elevation  of  the 
main  tracks  and  the  outbound  freight  house  layout.  As  this 
work  required  a  number  of  construction  tracks  which  could 
be  reached  from  the  elevated  tracks,  excavation  for  the  in- 
bound freight  house  was  started  and  the  material  was  used 
as  fill.  The  lead  to  the  ultimate  freight  house  tracks  was 
completed   in    1914.      The  contract    for   the  construction   of 
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f  Retaining  ^vall- 


Map  of  the  Freight  House  Layout 


along  the  east  side  of  Pennsylvania  street  e.xtending  540  ft. 
north  of  the  north  line  of  Merrill  street  and  a  9-ft.  strip 
from  Merrill  street  to  Madison  avenue. 

It  was  the  original  intention  to  build  the  freight  house 
on  the  grade  of  Pennsylvania  street,  but  the  citx's  plans  for 
track  elevation  were  then  being  ])repared  and  a  subway  was 
required  at  Merrill  street  which  would  extend  under  the 
entire  layouts  for  outbound  freight,  main  track  and  inbound 
freight  facilities.  This  was  secured  h\  depressing  Merrill 
street  about  8  ft.,  l)uilding  the  inliound  freight  house  and 
tracks  on  an  0.8  per  cent  grade  north  of  Merrill  street 
and  a  0.6  per  ceitt  grade  south  of  Merrill  street  and  carry- 


tiic  inbound  freight  house  proper  was  awarded  to  the  \Vm. 
P.  lungclaus  Companv,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  December 
21,"l9l'5. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  inbound  layout  is  sliown 
on  the  drawings.  The  driveway  on  the  west  side  of  the 
building  extends  the  full  length  of  the  hou.se  and  is  39  ft. 
in  width,  l)eing  reached  from  Pennsylvania  street  at  the 
north  end  and  from  Madison  avenue  and  Pennsylvania 
street  at  the  south  end  where  there  is  a  cur\-ed  approach 
350  ft.  long  on  a  3  i)er  cent  grade.  The  building  is  790 
ft.  long  and  70  ft.  wide.  A  liasement  is  provided  for  stor- 
age whicli   is   reached    from   the  Merrill  street  sul)wav.   onlv 
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25  per  cent  of  which  is  being  finished  at  present,  giving 
ample  room   for  future  development. 

The  first  floor,  which  is  on  the  track  level,  provides  a 
large  area  for  all  freight  handling.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
house  is  a  10-ft.  platform  protected  from  the  weather  by  a 
shelter  roof  suspended  from  the  side  of  the  building.  Five 
tracks  and  .5  island  platforms,  each  12  ft.  wide,  are  covered 


grade  conforms  to  the  grades  of  the  tracks  which  are  0.6 
per  cent  and  0.8  per  cent,  while  across  the  building  there  is 
a  fall  of  %  in.  to  1  ft.  All  trucking  is  down  grade  from 
the  cars  to  the  teams  or  trucks. 

The  fender  on  the  side  of  the  building  along  the  main 
driveway  and  also  along  the  basement  driveway  consists  of 
8-in.  channels,  concreted  in  place  and  held  by  countersunk 


Cross  Section  of  the  Freight  Terminal 


with  sheds  of  the  butterfly  type.  On  account  of  the  track 
elevation  work  not  yet  being  completed,  only  3,010  lineal 
feet  of  platforms  are  now  being  built;  this  gives  an  un- 
loading capacity  of  about  115  cars.  This  will  be  increased 
by  about  20  cars  when  the  elevation  work  is  completed. 

The  building  is  divided  into  four  sections  by  means  of 
brick  fire  walls,  all  openings  in  which  are  equipped  with 
metal  fire  doors;  each  section  is  provided  with  one  4-in. 
fire  hydrant  and  100  ft.  of  hose.  A  small  room  is  provided 
in  each  section  for  freight  checkers,  while  each  section  also 
has  one  set  of  beam  scales  and  a  hatchway  for  an  elevator 
to  the  basement. 

The  offices  in  the  second  stor\-  are  formed  by  means  of  a 
dormer  in  the  center  of  the  building,  the  floor  being  sup- 
ported on  the  bottom  chords  of  the  roof  trusses.  The  cen- 
tral fire  wall  divides  this  second  floor  into  two  parts,  each 
of  which  is  again  divided  by  the  use  of  hy-rib  partitions, 
giving    four    good-sized    rooms    for    the   use   of   the    freight 


A  View  During  Construction 

house  foreman  and  his  clerks  and  for  records.  These  rooms 
are  reached  by  steel  stairs  supported  on  brackets  fastened 
to  the  fire  wall.  In  the  finished  portion  of  the  basement  a 
large  warming  and  locker  room  is  located  for  the  use  of 
the  freight  handlers.  A  toilet  room  and  a  boiler  room  with 
coal  and  ash  bins  extend  under  tlie  platform  on  the  east 
side  of  the  building. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  main  floor  of  this  building 
is  that  it  is  sloped  in  two  directions.     From  end  to  end  the 


anchor  bolts.  The  tops  of  these  channels  are  level  with  the 
trucking  floor,  instead  of  4  in.  to  6  in.  below  as  has  been 
the  general  practice  in  the  past.  Along  the  trucking  plat- 
form on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  a  metal  groove,  1  in. 
wide  and  1  in.  deep,  was  placed  about  2n  in.  from  the  edge 


An  Interior  View  of  the  House 

of  the  platform  for  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  This 
groove  affords  a  place  in  which  to  hook  the  steel  plates 
used  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  cars  and  the  plat- 
form. 

.\s  mentioned  above,  the  excavation  for  this  building  was 
(gun  by  railroad  forces  and  about  one-third  was  com- 
pleted, leaving  almost  8,000  cu.  yd.  for  the  general  contrac- 
tor. This  work  of  e.\cavating  and  backfilling  was  handled 
I  ntirely  by  teams  and  wagons,  the  material  being  used  to 
111!  for  the  driveway  along  the  west  side  of  the  building 
and  to  backfill  against  the  building. 

The  foundations  for  the  inbound  freight  house  were  de- 
signed in  conjunction  with  the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel 
Company  and  consist  of  an  18-in.  concrete  wall  with  a 
reinforced  floor  slab  supported  on  beams  and  columns.  All 
footings  were  carried  down  to  a  sandy  gravel  capable  of 
supporting   four  to   six  tons  per  square  foot. 

.\11  bearing  walls  above  the  level  of  the  first  floor  are  of 
brick,  the  face  brick  being  selected  poney  pavers  with  round 
corners.  The  Ijacking  brick  are  a  common  hard  brick.  All 
stone  copings  and  chimney  caps  are  of  Portage  red  sand- 
stone, all  pieces  of  which  were  firmly  anchored  and  em 
Ijedded   in  mortar  colored   to  match.     Cement  mortar  was 
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used  throughout  in  connection  with  hydrated  lime  aAd  local 
sand,  while  Jamestown  black  coloring  was  used  with  the 
mortar  on  face  brick.  ,         ,i  j  .i  o 

The  steel  trusses  rest  on  the  brick  walls  and  span  tne 
entire  width  of  the  building.  These  trusses  are  riveted  to- 
gether  with    channel   purlines   which    serve   as    a   base   tor 


roof,  putting  it  to  a  severe  test.  The  roof  of  the  freight 
house  is  of  reinforced,  red  cement  tile,  built  in  sections 
about  2  ft.  by  4  ft.  in  size,  made  and  applied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Cement  Tile  Company,  Chicago.  Built  in  with  the 
platform  roofing  are  lead  sleeves  with  3 -in.  flanges  on  top. 
These  sleeves  extend  down  through  the  roof  into  4-m. 
wrought  iron  downspouts  connecting  to  the  sewers  running 
along  both  sides  of  the  house  and  draining  into  the  sewers 
in  Merrill  street. 

Kinnear  type  rolling  steel  doors  are  placed  at  all  outside 
drivewav  and  platform  doors,  these  doorway  openings  being 
10  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  wide.  Fenestra  steel  sash  are  used 
throughout.  As  the  windows  are  placed  above  the  overhang, 
they  afford  ample  light  during  the  day  without  the  use  of 
skylight  glass  in  the  tile  roof. 

The  main  floor  of  this  building  is  of  1  '/&-\n.  maple,  with 
a  2;^-in.  surface,  and  end  matched.  This  extends  out  on 
the  east  platform  to  within  aljout  2  ft.  of  the  edge  and  is 
laid  on,  and  blind  nailed  to,  wedge-shaped  sleejicr^  cut  from 


Details  of  the  Freight  House  Floor 


the  reinforced  cement  tile  roof.  On  the  ends  of  these  trusses 
are  fastened  tee-iron  hangers  which  extend  down  to  a  lO-m. 
channel  forming  the  outer  edge  of  the  roof  over  the  truck- 
ing platform.  This  roof  is  10  ft.  wide  and  is  formed  of 
4-in.  by  10-in.  yellow  pine  rafters,  32  in.  apart  on  centers, 
extending  from  the  channels  into  the  brick  work.  On  these 
rafters  is  placed  yellow  pine  sheathing  l^/s  in.  thick,  beaded 


The  Track  Side 

on  the  under  side,   making   it  nmfcinn   to   the  cily   buikling 
code  for  slow-burning  wood  construction. 

The  roof  over  the  platform  slopes  from  the  outer  edge 
toward  tlie  building,  and  consists  of  five-ply  asbestos  felt, 
made  and  applied  by  tlie  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company. 
The  flashing  against  tlie  building  is  secured  by  means  of 
a  tile  raggle  block  into  the  recess  of  whicli  the  roofing  is 
carried  and  sealed.  As  there  is  no  conductor  on  the  upper 
tile  roof  all  water,  snow  and  ice  drops  about  8  ft.  onto  this 


The  Driveway  and  Street  Doors 

3-in.  by  4-in.  hemlock  and  creosoted.  These  sleepers  were 
laid  on  the  reinforced  concrete  slab,  16-in.  apart  on  cen- 
ters, brought  to  an  even  surface  on  top,  concreted  into  place 
with  a  lean  mixture  of  concrete,  and  run  parallel  witli  the 
length  of  the  l)uilding,  while  the  maple  flooring  is  laid 
across  the  building  rather  than  on  the  diagonal. 

The  scales,  four  sets  in  all,  were  made  in  the  railway 
company's  shops  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  are  suspended 
from  the  concrete  beams  supporting  the  floor,  which  leaves 
the  space  below  availaljle  for  trucking.  These  scales  are 
similar  to,  and  in  fact  .some  of  the  parts  were  purchased 
from  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  and  are  of  the  beam 
tvpe. 

The  checkers'  rooms  nre  of  hollow  tile  construction  with 
hollow  tile  roof  slatxs.  One  of  these  rooms,  8  ft.  by  12  ft. 
inside,  is  located  in  the  center  of  each  section  of  the  build- 
ing. The  outside  of  these  offices  is  of  a  plain  sand  plaster 
finish,  while  the  inside  is  finished  in  white.  These  checker 
rooms  are  located  on  the  track  side  of  the  house,  the  east 
wall,  one-half  of  which  is  window,  replacing  one  door.  Two 
H-in.  Reznor  heaters  of  the  wall  t\pe,  supplied  with  arti- 
ficial gas,  provide  ample  heat. 

Steel  and  cast  iron  jamb  guards  protect  the  brick  work 
from  injury  from  trucks.  The  flashing  around  the  dormer 
windows,  the  chimney  and  against  the  office  building  at  tlie 
north  end  consists  of  a  double  copper  fl-:ishing,  well  cemented 
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into  the  brick  work.  The  wood  work  and  roof  trusses 
throughout  the  huilding  were  given  two  coats  of  Pennsyl- 
vania light  standard  l)uilding  paint  made  at  the  Columbus 
shops.  The  steel  doors  were  given  two  coats  of  standard 
box  car  red  paint,  while  the  door  jambs  and  the  remaining 
steel  work  were  painted  black. 

The  electrical  work  in  the  basement  consists  of  a  conduit 
concealed  in  the  floor  slab  of  the  first  floor  forming  the  base- 
ment ceiling,  with  outlet  boxes  and  lamps  suspended  on 
steam  and  kevless  socket  fixtures.  On  the  main  floor  the 
conduits  are  all  carried  on  the  bottom  chords  of  the  roof 
trus.ses  and  have  25-watt  lights  with  Monax  glass  reflectors 
suspended  from  condulet  outlet  boxes,  one  light  being  pro- 
vided for  every  250  scj.  ft.  of  floor.  Key  switches  on  the 
side  walls  control  8  lights,  4  on  each  of  the  two  trusses. 

One  American  Radiator  Company's  down,  draft  steam 
heater  of  1500  sq.  ft.  radiation  is  placed  in  the  basement, 
furnishing  steam  heat  for  the  toilet  room,  the  freight 
handlers'  room  and  the  second  floor  offices,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  heat  the  main  floor. 

The  driveway  along  the  west  side  of  the  building  was 
laid  on  filled  ground  after  it  was  thought  to  have  been  fullv 
settled.  This  paving  is  of  the  monolithic  brick  type,  having 
a  full  6-in.  concrete  base  on  which  the  best  grade  of  hard 
Martinsville  knobstone  brick  were  laid  and  grouted,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  expansion  along  both  curbs  and  about 
every  oO  ft.  by  the  insertion  across  the  driveway  of  a  J4-in. 
strip  of  "Elastite."  A  separate  contract  was  given  to  the 
American  Construction  Company  of  Indianapolis  on  August 
16,  1916,  for  the  grading,  curbing,  sewers  and  paving. 
Work  was  begun  on  August  28,  and  completed  November 
24. 

The  three  island  platforms  of  the  inbound  layout  consist 
of  concrete  piers  10  ft.  apart  on  centers  on  which  2-in.  by 
12-in.  joists  were  laid  parallel  with  the  tracks,  supporting 
an  oak  floor  of  2-in.  by  6-in.  and  2-in.  by  8-in.  boards  16 
ft.  long,  laid  at  an  angle  of  about  53  deg.  This  trucking 
floor  is  12  ft.  wide,  the  edge  being  placed  5  ft.  6  in.  from 
the  center  of  the  track  and  3  ft.  6  in.  above  the  top  of  the 
rail.  A  shelter  .shed  of  the  butterfly  type  is  constructed  over 
these  platforms  using  8-in.  by  8-in.  posts  20  ft.  between 
centers  and  set  in  the  center  of  the  platform.  Three-inch 
wrought  iron  downspouts  with  Holt  leaders,  connections  and 
rosettes  are  placed  on  every  other  post.  A  4-ply  built-up 
asbestos  roof  is  used.  The  platforms  are  lighted  by  single 
rows  of  electric  lights  w-ith  attachments  for  portable  lights 
that  can  be  carried  into  cars.  These  platforms  were  not 
included  in  the  original  cost  or  contract  for  the  freight 
house  and  separate  bids  were  taken  for  their  construction. 
The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Cuthbert  Bros.  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  on  December  16,  1916.  Work  was  started  at 
once  and  is  still  in  progress. 

A  three-stoPi'  brick  warehouse  stood  on  the  extreme  north 
end  of  the  property  purchased  for  the  freight  house.  It  was 
decided  not  to  wreck  this  building  but  to  remodel  it  for  an 
office  building  for  all  freight  offices  and  clerks,  both  out- 
bound and  inbound.  Separate  bids  were  asked  for  on  this 
work  and  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Wm.  P.  Jungclaus 
Company  in  November,  1916.  Work  was  started  at  once 
and  it  was  completed  about  the  middle  of  March,  1917. 
The  basement  of  the  building  will  be  used  at  present  simply 
as  a  boiler  room  and  coal  room  where  a  new  steam  heating 
plant  is  installed.  The  first  floor  contains  the  freight 
cashier's  office  with  three  windows  to  serve  the  public,  a  12- 
ft.  by  1 2-ft.  vault,  a  stationery  supply  room,  toilets,  a  hot 
and  cold  room,  and  rooms  for  bonded  and  astray  freight. 

The  second  floor  is  arranged  for  three  small  offices  for 
the  freight  agent,  the  cashier  and  their  clerks  and  is  also 
the  main  office  room  in  which  are  all  the  inbound  and  out- 
bound clerks,  the  telephone  exchange,  the  vault  and  the  toilet 
rooms.     A  light   well  has  been  placed  between   tlie  second 


and  tliird  floors  and  a  skylight  in  the  roof.  The  third  floor 
is  at  present  unfurnished  and  is  to  be  used  for  the  storage 
of  records.  All  finished  walls  and  partitions  are  made  of 
h\-rib  metal  lath  and  plaster  and  the  interior  windows  and 
doors  are  fitted  with  crystalline  glass.  Provision  is  made  in 
all  rooms  for  electric  lights,  electric  fans  and  telephones.  It 
is  also  the  intention  to  install  a  pneumatic  carrier  system 
connecting  each  billing  booth  of  the  outbound  house,  each 
receiving  booth  of  the  inbound  house,  the  cashier's  room 
and  the  freight  house  foreman's  rooms  with  the  central 
station  located  in  the  main  office  room  adjacent  to  the  tele- 
phone exchange.  A  3-in.  tube  will  be  used  for  this  pur- 
[)ose  and  an  air  compressor  located  in  the  basement. 

All  plans  and  specifications  for  this  freight  layout  were 
made  in  the  office  of  \\'.  C.  Cushing,  chief  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  J.  D.  Moffat,  Jr.,  was 
the   engineer   in   charge   at    Indianapolis. 


DUPLEX  LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER 

The  Duplex  locomotive  stoker  has  recently  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  This  stoker  is  known  as  the  Duplex  t}'pe  D 
and  includes  many  features  of  the  Street  type  C  stoker.  The 
new    Duplex    stoker    has    included    in    its    construction    a 


Cab  View  of  a  Locomotive  Equipped  with  the  Duplex  Stoker 

crusher  which  will  handle  lump  coal,  reducing  it  to  the 
proper  size  before  delivering  it  to  the  firebox.  This  elimi- 
nates the  necessity  of  preparing  the  coal  before  it  is  placed 
u]ion  the  tender.  It  will  handle  slack  coal  as  well  as  lump. 
The  stoker  occupies  little  space  in  the  cab  and  operates  prac- 
tically noiselessly.    Like  the  Street  stoker  it  does  not  occupy 
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anv  of  the  grate  area  of  the  hicomutive,  nor  does  it  obstruct 
the  firedoor. 

The  Duplex  type  D  stoker  consists  of  a  conveyor  and 
crushing  system,  an  elevating  system  and  a  distributing  sys- 
tem, the  entire  mechanism  being  driven  by  a  simple  slow 
speed  reversing  engine.  The  coal  travels  through  the  stoker 
as  follows:  The  shoveling  sheet  of  the  tender  is  provided 
with  an  opening  18  in.  wide  extending  from  the  coal  gates 


Transfer  Hopper  and  Steam  Engine  of  the  Duplex  Locomo- 
tive  Stoker  Showing   the  Vane  for   Distributing  the 
Coal  to  the  Vertical  Screws 

to  the  slope  sheet.  The  opening  is  covered  by  slides,  each 
measuring  about  20  in.  in  length.  After  passing  through  this 
opening  to  the  trough  beneath,  the  coal  is  conveyed  by  the 
conveyor  screw  to  the  crusher,  where  it  is  forced  against  the 
crusher  plate  by  the  screw  and  broken  to  a  suitable  size. 
The  coal  then  ])asses  to  the  transfer  hopper,  where  it  is  di- 


The  conveyor  consists  of  a  wrought  steel  trough  in  which 
is  the  cast  steel  screw  and  the  crushing  plate.  The  trough 
is  supported  under  the  shovel  plate  by  two  angles  riveted 
on  each  side  of  the  conveyor  conduit,  which  forms  bearings 
for  rollers  fitted  on  the  arms  of  the  conveyor  slide  support. 
This  supjjort  is  permanently  secured  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  about  .5  ft.  from  its  rear  end,  thus  providing  flexi- 
bility to  take  care  of  the  movement  between  the  engine  and 
tender.  The  lower  angle  bearings  e.xtend  almost  to  the  front 
of  the  tender  and  form  a  track  on  which  the  trough  rolls  when 
being  removed  from  the  tender.  The  conveyor  unit  moves 
with  the  engine,  merely  resting  on  the  angle  bearings  in  the 
tender,  but  wiien  the  engine  and  tender  are  parted  it  can  be 
uncoupled  from  the  transfer  hopper  and  left  with  the  tender. 
,\n  angle  ring  fits  into  and  around  the  top  of  the  trough, 
preventing  dust  from  blowing  into  the  tender  tank  and  coal 
from  rolling  over  the  sides  of  the  trough. 

The  crusher  is  at  the  front  end  of  the  opening  in  the  ten- 
der deck,  and  consists  of  a  heavy  plate  with  projections  set 
in  a  slide  in  tiie  trough.  The  smaller  sizes  of  coal  are 
carried  through  without  crushing  or  breaking,  but  the  larger 
lumps  are  forced  against  the  crusher  plate  b\'  the  conveyor 
screws  and  are  broken  to  the  proper  size  for  efficient  firing, 
and  go  on  to  the  transfer  hopper.  The  conveyor  is  flexibly 
attached  to  the  hopper  by  means  of  a  ball  joint  permanently 
riveted  to  the  trough  and  fitting  into  clamps  bolted  to  the 
ijack  of  the  transfer  hopper. 

The  transfer  hopi)er  is  a  large  casting  secured  to  the 
engine  frame  beneath  the  cab  deck.  Secured  to  the  front 
on  a  pivot  inside  the  hopper,  and  dividing  the  coal  coming 
through  the  front  trough  oijening,  is  a  dividing  rib  which 


The  Duplex  Stoker  as  Applied  to  a  Locomotive 


videil  e(|ually  or  unei|ually  aciordiuL;  to  the  position  of  the 
adjustable  dividing  rib  between  the  two  elevators.  In  the 
elevator  casings  are  screws  which  raise  the  coal  and  allow 
it  to  drop  into  tubes  which  are  fitted  into  elbows  and  ex- 
tend through  holes  in  the  backhead  on  each  side  of  the  fire- 
door.  Constant  steam  jets  in  the  elbows  blow  the  coal 
through  the  tubes  and  distributors  located  on  the  inside  of 
the  fireliox  deflect  and  spread  the  coal  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  fire. 


can  be  operated  through  an  opening  in  the  cab  deck.  By 
turning  this  rib  to  the  left  or  right  the  supply  of  coal  to 
either  of  the  vertical  elevators  may  be  controlled. 

The  s])reading  of  tlie  coal  in  the  firebox  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  two  firing  points  at  the  openings  through 
the  backhead  of  the  boiler.  The  firedoor  is  left  undisturbed 
so  tliat  it  can  be  used  for  hand  firing  at  the  roundhouse  and 
on  sidings  or  when  drifting.  Two  elbows,  in  which  the 
firing  nozzles  are  secured,  are  bolted  to  the  elevator  casing. 
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Distributors  and  tubes  combined  are  attached  to  these  el- 
bows, the  tubes  extending  through  the  openings  in  the  back- 
head  and  the  distributor,  being  on  the  inside  of  the  firebo.x. 
The  distributor  tubes  serve  as  a  iiring  plate  and  the  coal 


Exposed  View  of  the  Duplex  Locomotive  Stoker  Detached 
from    the    Locomotive 

is  blown  through  the  tubes  on  to  the  underside  of  the  distri- 
butor by  jets  of  steam  admitted  to  the  firing  nozzle.  An 
intermittent  action  is  secured  through  a  constant  steam  jet 


The  driving  engine  consists  of  a  c)-linder  of  11-in.  bore 
witii  a  17>4-in.  stroke,  being  provided  with  a  hollow  piston 
rod  and  a  reverse  head.  It  operates  on  from  8  to  80  lb.  of 
steam  according  to  the  load.  In  normal  operation  the  pis- 
ton has  a  power  stroke  in  one  direction  only,  namely,  when 
the  piston  is  traveling  towards  the  center  line  of  the  loco- 
motive. The  stroke  is  cushioned  at  either  end  by  steam.  It 
is  so  controlled  that  it  may  be  stopped  and  reversed  at  any 
point  of  the  stroke  by  moving  the  operating  rod  located  on 
the  back  head  of  the  boiler.  A  horizontal  and  vertical  rack 
which  meshes  with  pinions  operating  the  conveyor  mechanism 
and  the  vertical  elevators,  respectively,  is  connected  directl}' 
to  the  piston.  The  inner  cylinder  head  is  cast  integral  with 
the  housing  which  carries  these  racks.  The  conveyor  drivini; 
shaft  is  provided  with  a  universal  joint  and  a  slip  joint  tu 
permit  the  necessar}-  motion  between  the  engine  and  tender 
The  operation  of  this  shaft  is  controlled  through  three  sets  of 
pawls  and  a  ratchet.  In  normal  operation  the  horizontal  rack 
driving  the  pinion  operates  the  conveyor  shaft  in  one  direc- 
tion only;  on  the  reverse  movement  the  pawls  slide  over  the 
teeth  in  the  ratchet  wheel.  There  are  three  operations  which 
are  controlled  by  a  shifter  lever.  The  first  is  the  drive,  or 
normal  operation,  the  second  is  neutral,  and  the  third  is  the 
reverse  operation.  Thus  the  conveyor  may  be  operated  in 
either  direction  or  may  not  be  operated  at  all  while  the 
stoker  engine  is  running.  The  vertical  elevator  screws  are 
operated  in  similar  manner.  They  have  a  bearing  in  the 
bottom  of  the  transfer  hopper  and  in  the  top  of  the  elevator 
casing. 

The  pressure  of  steam  on  the  steam  jet  under  working 
conditions  varies  from  10  to  25  lb.  The  distribution  is 
regulated  by  varying  the  pressure,  which  is  indicated  by  a 
steam  gage  on  the  backhead  of  the  boiler,  and  also  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  dividing  rib.  The  amount  of 
coal  fed  can  be  regulated  by  var3'ing  the  speed  of  the  engine. 
Stokers  of  this  type  have  been  operating  successfully  for 
several  months  and  a  large  number  have  already  been  or- 
dered for  application  to  locomotives  now  under  construction. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  ST.  JOSEPH  BRIDGE 

The  bridge  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island,  over  the 
Missouri  River  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is  being  reconstructed  to 
provide  a  new  substructure  and  a  new  draw  span.  The 
present  bridge  is  a  single  track  structure  with  highways 
supported  on  -brackets  outside  of  the  trusses  on  each  side. 

The  piers  of  the  existing  structure  w'ere  built  in  1872 
and  the  superstructure  was  renewed  on  these  same  piers  in 
1904.      It  now  develops  that  the  substructure  must  be   re- 


357-8  Droiv  span. 


■^To  Grand  Island. 


I      To  St.  Joseph  — » 


~y  si'nE),!^vit 

^Old piers  cut  off  Bedrock'  Neiv  Strucfure 

Elevation  of  the  New  and  Old  Bridges 


and  the  stopping  of  coal  elevation  during  the  return  stroke 
of  the  driving  engine.  Peep  holes  are  provided  through 
which  the  coal  supply  and  the  condition  of  the  fire  can  be 
observed. 


uewed  and,  as  a  condition  for  granting  authority  for  the 
reconstruction,  tlie  War  Department  of  the  United  States 
Government  insisted  upon  a  longer  drawspan,  giving  a  clear 
channel  opening  of  200  ft.  on  each  side.    This  necessitates 


\ 
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new  drawspan  of  greater  length  and  the  shifting  of  the  fixed 
spans  to  make  room  for  it. 

The  erection  program  is  briefly  as  follows:  A  70-ft. 
plate  girder  span  will  be  moditied  to  operate  as  a  temporary 
bascule  bridge  between  old  pier  3  and  new  pier  2.  When 
this  has  been  installed  underneath  the  existing  drawbridge, 
the  western  portion  of  the  old  drawbridge  steel  will  be  re- 
moved and  the  temporary  bascule  raised  and  placed  in  op- 
eration, highway  traffic  during  the  reconstruction  being  car- 
ried on  the  railway  track.  The  new  drawbridge  will  be 
erected  parallel  with  the  stream,  being  cantilevered  each 
way  and  the  balance  being  maintained  by  temporary  steel 
pile  bents. 

A  temporary  trestle  will  be  constructed  under  the  three 
fixed  spans  which  will  be  supported  on  jacks  resting  on 
standard  railwa\'  trucks.  When  the  necessary  work  has 
been  completed  the  three  lixed  spans  will  be  rolled  about 
l,i6  ft.  to  the  west,  the  temporary  bascule  dropped,  the  east 
half  of  the  old  drawbridge  moved  down  stream  on  temporary 
supports  opposite  the  piers,  and  the  new  drawbridge  swung 
into  place.  After  this,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  old 
drawbridge  will   be  removed. 

The  contract   for  the   new  substructure   has   been   let  to 

the  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  &  Iron  Company,  Leavenworth, 

Kan.,  and  work  has  already  started.     The  substructure  piers 

,.     are  being  installed  by  the  pneumatic-caisson  process.     The 

contract  for  the  fabrication  of  the  new  drawbridge  steel  has 

been  let  to  the  American  Bridge  Company  but  the  contract 

I      for  its  erection  has  not  been  awarded  although  bids  have  been 

;     asked  and  it  is  expected  that  the  contract  will  be  let  in  the 

near  future. 

It  is  expected  that  the  sabstructure  will  be  completed  in 
the  earlv  fall  and  the  entire  reconstruction  finished  earlv  in 
l')!8. 


STATE  OWNERSHIP  FAILS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

.^11  the  larger  republics  of  South  .America  at  some  time 
have  tried  government  ownership  of  railways.  Most  of  them 
Iiave  abandoned  the  policy  as  a  failure.  Why,  is  shown  in 
an  illuminating  analysis  of  South  .\merican  railways  by 
Lionel  ^^'iener,  now  appearing  in  the  Railway  Gazette  of 
London,  which  is  summarized  as  follows  by  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  News  and  Statistics. 

"One  and  all  have  shown  the  same  results,  owing  mainly 
to  the  creeping  in  of  politics  in  their  management;  too  many 
em])loyees  that  it  has  been  deemed  unadvisable  to  di.scharge; 
bad  service  and  rolling  stock  that  careless  management  has 
allowed  to  decay;  construction  of  expensive  unnecessary 
lines;   costly  exploitation,  yielding  an  annual  deficit." 

Probably  no  rjuarter  of  the  world  so  well  as  South  Amer- 
ica enables  close  comparison  between  state  and  private  op- 
eration under  similar  conditions,  sometimes  the  comparison 
being  possible  on  one  and  the  same  railway.  The  Sobral 
Railway  of  Brazil,  opened  by  the  government  in  188,i,  op- ■ 
erated  at  a  steady  deficit  up  to  October  31,  1897,  when  it 
was  taken  over  by  a  private  compan\-.  From  the  date  of  the 
transfer  it  has  shown  a  handsome  profit,  the  constant  deficit 
having  been  turned  to  a  profit  even  in  the  two  months  of 
1897  remaining  after  the  transfer.  The  Porto  .\legre  Rail- 
way of  Brazil  was  operated  liy  the  government  from  1883 
to  1S91  at  a  deficit.  It  was  then  taken  over  by  a  company 
which  by  1004  had  reduced  the  working  percentage  to  7S-.42 
per  cent. 

Today  the  Central  of  Brazil  is  the  princi[)al  Brazilian 
railway  under  government  operation.  For  every  JIlOO  of  its 
revenues  the  expense  of  operation  of  this  line  rose  from  $96.70 
in  1907  to  $136.90  in  1911,  dropping  to  $126.20  in  1912. 
In  1908,  while  this  government  railwa\-  was  spending 
$105.50  to  earn  $100  gross  revenues,  the  three  neighboring 
private  railways  spent  respectively  $45.90,  $54.20  and  $56.30 


for  each  $100  revenue.  The  array  of  unnecessar)'  employees 
is  blamed  for  the  state  railway's  persistent  and  growing 
deficits.  "Such  a  system  as  the  Central  of  Brazil  is  an 
excellent  electioneering  instrument  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment," says  the  author,  "and  despite  the  annual  deficit,  not 
likely  to  be  relinquished." 

Chili  has  had  a  similar  experience.  Operating  expenses 
of  the  Chilian  State  Railways  rose  from  $50  for  each  $100 
revenues  in  1884  to  $164  for  each  $100  revenues  in  1907, 
dropping  then  to  $123  in  1911.  Between  the  same  years 
the  Paulista  Railway,  the  leading  private  company,  in- 
creased its  expenditures  from  $41  to  $44  for  each  $100 
revenues,  in  one  year  reaching  $60,  the  highest  attained, 
and  in  two  other  years  falling  to  $31.  In  1907  and  1910 
the  Chilian  state  system  contrasted  as  follows  with  the  pri- 
vate railways  in  the  amount  spent  for  each  $100  gross  reve- 
nues: 

1910  1907 

-State  Railways   $121  $163 

Tacna  Arica    60  68 

Iquiquc      47  47 

.Antofogana    67  64 

Taltal     54  61 

Curanilahiie    55  55 

Paulista     45  4! 

Peru's  record  is  even  wor.se.  After  starting  a  number  of 
co.stly  lines  the  government  defaulted  and  handed  the  sys- 
tem over  for  operation  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation. 

Argentina,  the  only  other  South  American  countr)'  re- 
taining any  considerable  mileage  under  government  opera- 
tion, contemplates  leasing  the  greater  portion  to  a  private 
company.  The  northern  lines  cover  3,129  miles  of  the  en- 
tire 3,482  miles  government  operated.  A  great  portion  of 
the  country  served  is  rich  in  sugar,  maize,  wine,  etc.,  and 
"economically  worked,  there  is  little  doubt  these  systems 
should  yield  fair  returns.  Yet  their  deficit  has  t)een  almost 
continuous,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  most  other  lines. 
Proposals  for  leasing  them  have  been  put  forward  and  the 
adoption  of  some  such  step  would  be  eminently  sound." 

Individual  provinces  of  Argentina  have  had  identical  ex- 
periences. Of  three  provinces  which  have  tried  government 
ownership,  two  abandoned  the  svstem  after  a  few  years  of 
deficits  and  handed  the  lines  over  to  private  companies. 


Dominican  Central  Raises  Freight  Rates.- — The 
Dominican  Central  Railroad,  which  connects  Puerta  Plata 
witii  Santiago,  a  distance  of  42  miles,  with  an  extension  to 
Moca  of  a  further  17  miles,  has  raised  its  freight  rates, 
effective  June  18,  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  The  management 
has  given  as  a  reason  for  the  increased  freight  rates  the  high 
cost  of  coal  and  other  materials  recjuired  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany. 

.■\ustkai,ian  Railway  Finance.— It  has  been  found  nec- 
essary by  the  Mctorian  Government  to  engage  the  services  of 
an  Englisli  expert  to  investigate  the  cause  of  tlie  unfavorable 
financial  condition  into  which  the  railways  of  tliat  state  have 
lapsed.  The  operations  of  the  New  Soutli  Wales  railways 
each  year,  for  the  past  five  years,  have  shown  a  more  alarm- 
ing set-back,  with  indications  of  a  greater  deficiency  in  the 
near  future,  although  the  traffic  has  been  above  all  previous 
records.  The  results  have  been  as  follows:  For  tlieyear  1911 
810,948,779  ton-miles  of  freight  and  11,915,500  passengers 
were  carried,  which  realized  on  tlie  railwav  transactions  a 
surplus  of  £553,998  ($2,692,430).  This  traffic  increased 
year  by  year  until,  by  the  year  1916,  it  had  reached  a  total 
of  1,028,760,304  ton'-miles' of  freight,  and  31.931.210  jias- 
sengers,  ecjuivalent  to  an  all-round  increase  of  over  25  per 
cent,  yet  a  loss  of  £777,747  ($3,779,850)  resulted,  corajiared 
with  the  operations  of  1911.  During  this  period  capital  ex- 
penditure was  increased  by  £17.853,698  (586,768,972)  ami 
£1,500,275  ($7,291,337)  extra  was  paid  in  wages — for  oper- 
ating the  traffic — for  the  year  1916  to  that  paid  in  1911. 


General    News    Department 


The  American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers  has  decided 
to   hold   no   convention   this  year. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  granted  an  increase  in  pay  of  seven 
per  cent  to   its  clerical  employees,   efifective  July   1. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  granted  an  increase  of  five  cents  an 
hour  to  members  of  the  shop  crafts  employed  on  the  road. 

The  list  of  roads  which  reported  subscriptions  of  Liberty 
Bonds  to  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  Railroads,  as  noted 
in  last  week's  issue,  did  not  include  the  name  of  the  Evansville 
&  Indianapolis.  On  that  road  74  individuals  subscribed  for  $5,750 
in    bonds. 

Edward  Chambers,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  in  charge  of  traffic,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
to  H.  C.  Hoover,  food  administrator  at  Washington,  and  v/iW 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  reference  to  transportation 
matters  in  connection  with  the  campaign  for  food  conservation. 
The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  which  has  taken  off 
199  passenger  trains,  is  thereby  saving,  each  week,  2,054  tons 
of  coal,  equal  to  an  annual  saving  of  106,828  tons.  As  two  tons 
of  coal  will  warm  a  family  of  five  persons  a  long  time,  it  is 
estimated  that  by  reason  of  this  economy  of  train  service  nearly 
270,000  per.^OPS  could  be  kept  comfortable  during  the  coming 
winter 

The  acute  sliortage  of  freight  cars  has  caused  the  Tcnnant- 
Oakland  Automobile  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  to  organize  the 
Tcnnant-Oakland  Transportation  Company,  to  provide  adequate 
means  of  fulfilling  delivery  contracts,  and  to  supply  the  demand 
for  Oakland  automobiles  in  Chicago.  The  company  has  bought 
40  freight  cars,  which  are  now  being  used  between  the  factory 
at  Pontiac  and  the  branch   in  Chicago. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  on  postcards  mailed  to  consignees  advising 
them  of  the  arrival  of  freight,  prints  on  the  address  side  of 
the  card  in  red  type  the  following:  "These  are  war  times.  We 
are  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  handle  the  country's 
business.  You  can  do  your  bit  by  moving  the  freight  referred 
to  in  this  notice  just  as  soon  as  possible."  Agents  will  supple- 
ment these  notices  with  personal  appeals  whenever  possible. 

As  the  result  of  a  movement  instituted  by  employees  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  $1,640  was  recently  collected  and  sent 
to  the  Great  Western  company  of  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers, 
now  stationed  in  Chicago,  to  provide  greater  comforts  for  the 
men.  R.  B.  Parrott,  passenger  conductor,  was  chairman  of  the 
employees'  committee  which  handled  the  contributions,  and 
George  Bristow,  assistalit  general  passenger  agent,  Chicago,  was 
secretary. 

The  Chicago  Car  Interchange  Committee  has  opened  an  office 
in  the  Transportation  building,  Chicago,  with  D.  I.  Eorsyth,  gen- 
eral car  accountant  of  the  Wabash,  in  charge.  The  committee  is 
one  of  a  number  of  bureaus  which  have  been  organized  m  all 
the  large  traffic  centers  of  the  country  to  assist  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  bringing 
about  the  greatest  transportation  efficiency  possible  on  the  part 
of  both  the  railroads  and  shippers. 

The  University  of  Louisville  (Ky.)  announces  the  opening, 
lulv  '0  of  a  school  for  training  telegraph  operators  for  the 
Government  Signal  Corps.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
joins  with  the  university  in  furnishing  the  equipment,  and  the 
school  has  been  established  at  the  request  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Candidates  must  be  men  between  18  and  31  years  of  age, 
and  they  must  have  no  dependents.  Women  may  attend  the 
school  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  themselves  to  take  the  place 
of  men  who  may  be  called  into  the  national  service. 

Henry  J.  Horn,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  is  one  of  the  12  members  of  the  Red 
Cross  Commission  now  on  its  way  to  Russia,  The  commission 
is  carrving   with   it  a   quantity  of   urgently   needed  supplies  and 


surgical  instruments,  and  will  study  conditions  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  American  Red  Cross  can  extend  most  efifective 
relief.  In  co-operation  with  the  .American  Railroad  Commission 
already  in  Russia,  the  Red  Cross  Commission  will  study  the 
problem  of  transportation,  especially  with  reference  to  making 
sure  that  shipments  of  relief  supplies  may  reach  their  destina- 
tion   without    delay. 

Committee  meetings  of  the  American  Association  of  Railroad 
Superintendents  were  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on 
July  1  and  2.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  considered  the 
matter  of  charges  for  spotting  cars  on  private  sidetracks.  The 
Committee  on  Membership  considered  the  following  subjects: 
Elimination  of  overs  and  shorts ;  how  to  develop  a  more  whole- 
some feeling  of  the  public  towards  the  railroads;  and  yard  opera- 
tion. The  Arbitration  Committee  discussed  the  following  sub- 
jects: How  to  get  a  better  feeling  from  the  public,  thereby  ob- 
taining their  assistance  in  loading  and  releasing  equipment : 
handling  of  live  stock  to  comply  with  federal  law ;  railroad  and 
highway  grade  crossing  protection ;  and  the  inadvisabitity  of 
handling  carload  frei.ght  on  card  billing. 

Special  Agents  Convention  Postponed 

The  International  Association  of  Railway  Special  .\gents  and 
Police,  which  was  to  have  held  its  annual  convention  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  on  June  25,  26  and  27,  did  not  convene  on  account  of  the 
war  emergency.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Freight  Agents,  scheduled  to  take  place  at  Denver,  Colo., 
on  June  19,  20,  21  and  22,  was  also  indefinitely  postponed  on 
account  of  the   war. 

United  Railways  of  Yucatan 

These  lines  are  now  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Government  rail- 
ways, the  government  having  acquired  all  of  the  stock  of  the 
company. 

These  railways  were  some  time  ago  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  of  Yucatan  from  their  private  owners,  and  the 
name  changed  to  the  Constitutionalist  Railways  of  Yucatan. 
The  owners  of  the  property  are  quoted  as  saying  that  they  were 
practically  forced  to  sell  their  stock  to  the  Federal  government. 
This  system  of  raHways  covers  not  only  the  Peninsula  of  Yu- 
catan, but  extends  also  to  the  city  of  Campeche  in  the  state  of 
that  name.     It  has  a  total  length  of  about  530  miles. 

New   Santa  Fe  Bonus 

E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
announced  on  July  1,  that  employees  in  the  service  of  the  road 
on  December  31,  1917,  will  be  paid  an  additional  compensation 
equal  to  10  per  cent  of  their  salary  or  wages  for  the  second  six 
months  of  the  calendar  year.  The  following  employees  are 
excepted :  Those  working  under  schedules  or  contracts  made  by 
collective  bargaining,  those  whose  pay  equals  or  exceeds  $5,000 
per  annum,  or  whose  total  compensation  for  the  six  months  in 
question  is  over  $2,500;  those  whose  rate  has  been  increased  or 
who  are  employed  during  the  six  months'  period,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  additional  payments  will  not  be  made  to  them. 


Sir  John  A.  F.  Aspinall 

John  Audlcy  Frederick  .\spinall,  general  manager  of  the  Lanca- 
shire &  Yorkshire,  is  now  a  knight,  that  honor  having  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  King  George  on  his  last  birthday.  Mr.  .-Xspinall 
is  a  member  of  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  now  managing 
the  railways  under  the  war  regime.  He  was  born  in  1851.  He  was 
educated  at  Beaumont  college,  Berkshire,  and  his  first  railway 
service  was  in  the  shops  of  the  London  &  Northwestern  at  Crewe. 
Frotn  1875  to  1886  he  was  a  shop  superintendent  on  the  Great 
Southern  &  Western  of  Ireland.  In  the  last  named  year  he 
went  to  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  as  chief  mechanical  en- 
gineer and  he  has  been  with  that  company  ever  since.     The  ex- 
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tensive  shops  of  that  company,  at  Horwich,  were  laid  out  under 
his  supervision.  He  was  appointed  general  manager  in  1899. 
In  1907  he  was  chairman  of  the  general  manager's  conference  at 
the  Railway  Clearing  House,  and  in  1909-1910  he  was  president 
of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


Prompt  Release  of  Cars 

At  the  Steelton  plant  of  tlie  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Steelton,  Pa.,  in  the  month  nf  June,  7,690  loaded  cars  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
railroads,  and  almost  one-half  of  them  were  on  the  tracks  of 
the  Steel  company  less  than  24  hours  each.  This  company's  de- 
murrage bills  are  paid  under  the  average  agreement,  and  the 
record  for  June  shows  a  surplus  of  822  credits.  There  were 
no  non-cancelable  debits.  The  number  of  cars  unloaded  and 
returned  within  one  day  was  3,719.  The  cars  are  taken  by  the 
engines  of  the  Steel  company  outside  the  plant,  and  these  en- 
gines do  all  the  spotting.     The  plant  is  about  3J4  miles  long. 


The  Mexican  Railway 

This  railroad,  which  is  a  British-owned  property,  is  to  be 
rehabilitated  and  placed  in  full  control  of  the  operating  com- 
pany, according  to  the  announcement  of  B.  E.  Holloway,  of 
London,  England,  who  has  just  arrived  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Mr.  Holloway  is  director  general  of  the  railroad,  and  he  has 
come  to  Mexico  with  full  authority  to  act  for  the  stockholders. 
The  road  extends  from  the  capital  to  Vera  Cruz,  a  distance  of 
264  miles,  and  has  several  branch  lines  with  an  aggregate  length 
of  about  185  tniles.  Mr.  Holloway  has  held  the  position  of 
secretary  of  the  company,  with  headquarters  in  London,  for 
several  years,  and  his  appointment  as  director  general  is  ex- 
pected to  be  followed  by  his  removal  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
This  road  has  suffered  heavy  damages  at  the  hands  of  revolu- 
tionists and  bandits  during  the  last  six  years,  and  a  large  claim 
for  losses  has  been  presented  to  the  government.  Some  time  ago 
the  property  was  taken  over  by  the  Carranza  authorities,  and  it 
is  still  operated  by  the  government,  with  Pauline  Pontes  as 
general  manager.  It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  the  road 
is  turned  back  to  its  owners,  Walter  Morcom  will  resume  his 
former  position  as  general  manager.  Long  stretches  of  track 
and  many  bridges  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  The  rolling  stock 
has  also  been  greatly  depleted  during  the  long  revolutionary 
period.  The  English-built  sleeping  cars  that  the  line  owned  and 
operated  are  now  scattered  all  over  Mexico,  a  number  of  them 
being  used  as  private  movable  homes  of  army  officers. 

I.  C.  C  Establishes  Division  on  Car  Service 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  announced  on  Thursday 
the  creation  of  a  division  on  car  service  to  administer  the  au- 
thority over  matters  pertaining  to  car  service  givSn  to  the  com- 
mission by  the  Escli-Pomerene  law,  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  May.  E.  H.  De  Groot,  Jr.,  formerly  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  w'ho  will  work 
in  the  exclusive  employ  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  to  be  the  chief  of  the  division.  With  August  G.  Gutheim, 
the  examiner  of  the  commission,  who  has  been  representing  the 
commission  in  co-operation  with  the  Commission  on  Car  Service, 
he  will  take  immediate  charge  of  its  organization  and  operation. 
H.  C.  Barlow,  traffic  director  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  will  collaborate  with  the  division  dur- 
ing its  formative  period.  Chairman  Hall,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  held  a  conference  with  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service  on  Wednesday  and  outlined  to  them  the  plans  of 
the  commission.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  also 
announced  that  through  the  new  division  it  will  regulate  car 
service  and  where  occasion  requires  will  issue  orders  to  carriers, 
but  that  it  will  as  far  as  practicable  avail  itself  of  co-operative 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  railway  committee. 

The  Esch-Pomerene  law  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission over  the  movement,  distribution,  exchange,  interchange 
and  return  of  cars,  requires  the  carriers  to  establish,  observe  and 
enforce  just  and  reasonable  rules,  regulations  and  practices  with 
respect  to  car  service  and  the  commission  is  empowered  in  its 
discretion  to  require  them  to  file  these  rules  and  regulations  in 
the  same  manner  that  tariflfs  are  filed.  The  commission  is  also 
empowered  to  establish  car  service  rules  and,  whenever  it  shall 
be  of  the  opinion  that  necessity  exists   for  immediate  action,   is 


given  emergency  powers  to  suspend  existing  rules  and  to  make 
such  just  and  reasonable  directions  with  respect  to  car  service 
as  it  deems  in  the  public  interest.  The  law  provides  that  the 
directions  of  the  commission  as  to  car  service  may  be  made 
through  and  by  such  agents  or  agencies  as  the  commission  shall 
designate  and  appoint  for  that  purpose  and  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  non-compliance. 

Mr.  De  Groot  was  born  March  22,  1871,  at  Galesburg,  111.,  and 
has  been  in  railroad  service  since  May  13,  1886,  beginning  as 
office  boy  in  the  general  freight  department  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy.  After  holding  various  positions  in  the 
office,  train  and  yard  service  of  the  Burlington  and  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois,  he  became  trainmaster  of  the  latter  road  in 
1902,  and  has  since  been  successively  division  superintendent, 
superintendent  and  track  supervisor,  superintendent  of  the  St! 
Louis  division  and  terminals,  and  since  November  16,  1912,  su- 
perintendent of  transportation  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
at  Chicago. 


Wires  May  Be  Commandeered 

The  long  pending  controversy  between  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  in 
which  the  railroad  seeks  to  compel  the  telegraph  company  to 
take  Its  poles  off  the  railroad  right  of  way,  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  Federal  Court  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  last  week. 
The  telegraph  company  presents  evidence  to  show  that  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines  in  the  state  of  Alabama— the  lines  within 
that  state  are  the  ones  which  are  now  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy—would require  a  long  time,  and  also  that  the  destruction 
of  the  existing  poles  and  wires  at  this  time  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  operations  of  the  government  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 
There  is  a  large  volume  of  government  messages  to  and  from 
Mobile  and  Pensacola.  The  railroad  company,  on  the  other 
hand,  produces  affidavits  to  show  that  the  telegraph  business 
could  be  conducted  with  satisfaction  to  the  government  without 
using  the  wires  along  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

Attorney-General  Gregory  has  written  a  letter  to  the  judge  of 
the  court  intimating  that  the  government  will  not  put  up  with 
any  interruption  of  service,  and  it  is  understood  that  if  there 
should  be  a  prospect  of  disturbance  of  the  regular  currents  of 
telegraph  traffic,  the  government  would  seize  the  lines. 

The  lawyers  for  the  Western  Union  asked  the  court  to  ap- 
point a  commissioner  to  determine  how  long  the  telegraph  com- 
pany could  occupy  the  railroad  premises,  and  what  compensation 
should  be  paid  to  the  railroad  company. 

The  judge  reser\cd  decision  and  intimated  that  his  opinion 
would  not  be  hande<i  down  until   September. 


Trolley  Car  Accidents 

In  the  derailment  of  a  southbound  passenger  car  on  the 
Niagara  Gorge  Railroad,  near  Suspension  Bridge,  -N.  Y.,  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  1,  ten  passengers  and  one  employee  were 
killed,  and  26  persons  were  injure'd.  A  number  of  the  victims 
fell  into  the  Niagara  river,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  were 
carried  down  stream  and  lost.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was 
a  weakening  of  the  road  bed.  The  car  was  moving  at  the  rate 
of  about  20  miles  an  hour. 

In  a  butting  collision  of  trolley  cars  near  Monongahela,  Pa., 
on  July  2,  making  a  bad  wreck,  which  was  run  into  within  a 
few  minutes  by  a  work  car,  about  80  persons  were  injured,  four 
of  them   fatally. 

At  Manistee,  Mich.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  two  persons  were 
killed  and  20  w  ere  injured,  four  of  the  latter  fatally,  when  a  street 
car  was  run  into  at  a  crossing  by  an  excursion  passenger  train 
of  the  Manistee  &  North  Eastern.  It  is  said  that  the  street  car 
approached  the  crossing  at  uncontrollable  speed,  on  a  descend- 
ing grade,  having  attached  to  it  two  heavy  steel  trailers. 

In  a  butting  collision  of  electric  cars  near  Heisley,  Ohio,  on 
the  Sth  of  July,  eight  passengers  and  a  motorman  were  injured. 

Near  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  the  Sth,  a  trolley  car  was  derated 
because,  it  is  said,  the  brakes  failed,  and  one  passenger  was 
killed  and  20  injured.  The  wreck  caught  fire,  and  some 
of  the  passengers  were  rescued  from  the  flames  with  difficulty. 

At  Sfryker,  Ohio,  on  the  Sth,  a  rear  collision  of  interurban 
cars   resulted   in  the   injury  of   14  persons. 

Near  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  a  trolley 
car,  which  was  running  at  high  speed,  left  the  tracks  on  a  curve 
and  was  overturned.     Twenty  persons   were   injured. 
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Railway  Wage*  in  England 

The  last  increase  of  wages  of  employees  on  the  railways  of 
Great  Britain,  which  is  based  on  an  agreement  reached  without 
any  stoppage  of  work,  or  even  a  threat  of  stoppage  by  any  re- 
sponsible leader,  will  mean  an  addition  to  the  payrolls  of  $30,- 
000,000  a  year.  It  was  understood  that  the  government,  which 
guarantees  the  railways  a  certain  income,  would  shoulder  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  additional  expense.  The  wages  of 
male  employees  over  18  years  of  age  have  been  increased  now 
four  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  first  increase  hav- 
ing been  granted  on  February  15,  1915.  For  those  earning  over 
30  shillings  a  week,  the  increases  have  been  2  shillings,  3  shillings 
5  and  5  shilling.s,  or  a  total  of  IS  shillings.  Those  receiving  under 
30  shillings  a  week,  have  also  received  a  total  advance  of  15 
shillings,  though  it  did  not  come  in  exactly  the  same  installments. 
Male  employees  under  18  years  have  received  a  total  of  7 
shillings  6  pence;  female  employees  over  18  years,  S  shillings  6 
pence ;  and  under  18  years,  2  shillings  9  pence.  The  females  re- 
ceived no  advance  until  September  16,  1916. 


California  Petroleum 

The  committee  on  petroleum  of  the  California  State  Council 
of  Defense  has  made  a  report  to  the  governor,  proposing  plans 
for  averting  the  threatened  shortage  in  California  petroleum. 
These  plans  include  the  immediate  drilling  of  wells  in  disputed 
territory,  the  exemption  from  military  service  of  skilled  work- 
men in  the  oil  fields,  the  utilization  of  powdered  coal,  natural 
gas,  hydro-electric  power  and  other  sources  of  energy  wherever 
possible  and  improved  correlation  between  the  oil  companies, 
the  oil  pipe  lines,  the  steamship  companies  and  the  railroads. 
The  members  of  the  committee  (appointed  by  the  governor  in 
May)  are:  Max  Thelen  (chairman),  Eliot  Blackwelder  and 
David  M.  Folsom.  Mr.  Thelen  is  the  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Railroad   Commission. 

The  committee  finds  that  production  is  falling  behind  con- 
sumption at  the  rate  of  35,860  barrels  a  day,  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  the  entire  available  storage  supply  in  Cali- 
fornia will  be  exhausted  by  June  1,1919.  Manufacturers  of  oil 
well  supplies  and  the  railroads  are  called  upon  to  expedite  the 
production  and  transportation  of  oil  well  casing,  drill  stems, 
wire  cables  and  similar  material.  It  is  recommended  that  lands 
in  litigation  be  developed  either  through  federal  receivers  or 
through  the  claimants  to  the  lands,  with  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  all  parties ;  and  that  additional  lands  be  thrown  open 
for  development  by  the  federal  government. 

California  petroleum  plays  a  vital  part  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  and  it  supplies 
the  Pacific  Coast  fuel  requirements  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  Army.     The  report  says : 

"-•\t  the  present  rate  of  production  by  Kern  Trading  &  Oil 
Company,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  fuel  oil  bureau,  bear- 
ing in  mind  also  the  purchases  of  fuel  oil  by  the  Southern  Pacific, 
including  1,000,000  barrels  bought  from  Union  Oil  Company  and 
not  as  yet  drawn  on,  and  bearing  in  mind  also  the  Southern 
Pacific's  consumption  of  fuel  oil,  the  Kern  company's  storage 
of  fuel  oil  will  be  exhausted  by  December,  1917,  unless  the 
recently  initiated  additional  drilling  operations  shall  increase 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  production,  and  unless  the 
Southern  Pacific  converts  to  coal  those  portions  of  its  system 
which  are  located  in  proximity  to  the  coal  fields  of  Washington, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states  and  New  Mexico. 

"Coal  cannot  be  substituted  for  California  fuel  oil  to  any 
.substantial  extent  during  the  war  because  of  present  difficulties 
in  the  production  and  transportation  of  coal.  .Approximately 
1,000,000  barrels  of  California  fuel  oil  will  be  saved  in  the  en- 
suing year  in  the  Northwest  by  the  substitution  of  coal  for 
California  fuel  oil  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  other  indus- 
tries. The  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  and  the  Western  Pacific 
are  converting  a  portion  of  their  systems  in  Utah  and  Nevada 
from  California  fuel  oil  to  coal  produced  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  can  also  gradually  convert  from  fuel  oil  to  coal  those  por- 
tions of  their  systems  which  are  in  pro.ximity  to  the  coal  fields 
of  the  Northwest,  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  and  New  Mexico. 
"The  legislature  of  California  has  declared  that  oil  pipe  lines 
are  common  carriers,  and  the  question  whether  the  statutes  are 
constitutional  has  been  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  of  California.     If  the  legislation    is   sustained  the   railroad 
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commission  will  have  authority  to  supervise  the  lines  so  that 
they  may  be  operated  to  their  greatest  efficiency  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  entire  transportation  situation.  If  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  railroad  commission  is  not  sustained,  some  other 
means  must  be  provided,  so  that  the  oil  pipe  lines  may  be  oper- 
ated to  full  efficiency  in  the  present  emergency. 

"A  more  efficient  correlation  of  the  use  of  oil  pipe  lines,  rail- 
road tank  cars  and  tank  steamers  would  result  in  the  release 
of  a  considerable  number  of  railroad  tank  cars,  which  are 
badly  needed  to  serve  the  industrial  needs  of  California  and 
neighboring  states.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  reports  that  it 
is  3,500  tank  cars  short  at  its  refinery  at  El  Segundo,  and  that  it 
is  accordingly  unable  to  fill  urgent  orders  from  the  copper  mines 
of    Arizona." 

The  Western  &  Atlantic 

The  Western  &  Atlantic  Commission,  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Georgia,  has  made  a  report  to  the  legislature  giving  its 
conclusions  concerning  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  of 
which  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  taken  a  new 
lease  to  date  from  December,  1919.  The  commission  recom- 
mends that  the  State,  as  owner  of  the  railroad,  shall  maintain 
continued  engineering  supervision  of  the  road  and  that  an  engi- 
neer be  regularly  employed.  Recommendation  is  also  made  for 
a  fixed  appropriation  for  a  secretary;  and  the  commissioners 
have  allowed  themselves  salaries  of  $100  a  month  each,  except 
for  two  members,  the  governor  and  the  chairman  of  the  railroad 
commission,  who  serve  without  salary.  The  special  attorney  of 
the  commission  is  allowed  $5,000  salary  for  the  year  1916.  The 
total  cost  of  the  road  and  equipment,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
date  of  the  first  lease,  was  $6,275,000.  Since  the  state  first  ac- 
quired its  ownership,  75  years  ago,  no  property  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  railroad;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  valuable 
terminal  properties  have  been  disposed  of,  both  in  Atlanta  and 
Chattanooga;  also  at  other  points  on  the  line.  It  is  estimated 
that  to  reproduce  the  road  today  would  cost  $15,508,867.  The 
commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  second  main  track  will  have 
to  be  built  before  the  expiration  of  the  new  lease,  and  in  con- 
nection with  that  improvement  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  revise 
curves  and  grades.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  double  tracking, 
bridge  work,  etc.,  contemplated  by  the  report,  is  $3,775,000.  As 
to  certain  real  estate  in  Chattanooga  not  now  used  by  the  lessee, 
the  commission  is  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  all  be 
needed  for  railroad  purposes.  Two  parcels  of  this  property, 
worth  around  $200,000,  have  not  been  included  in  the  new  lease. 
Certain  proposals  for  the  acquisition  of  property  and  changing 
location  of  terminals  in  Atlanta  are  rejected. 

The  commission  presents  a  statement  to  justify  its  action  m 
executing  a  new  lease  at  this  time,  rather  than  to  incur  further 
delay.  The  general  railroad  situation,  the  prospects  of  federal 
legislation  of  unknown  effect,  and  the  reasonable  interests  of  the 
lessee  are  the  main  factors. 

The  proposal  to  build  an  extension  of  the  state  road,  from 
Atlanta  eastward  to  the  sea,  is  dismissed  as  unwise.  Such  a  line 
would  involve  economic  waste  and  it  would  not  prove  to  be  a 
material  factor  in  the  control  of  freight  rates. 

The  Engineering  Council 

On  June  27  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  Engineering 
Council.  This  body  is  a  department  of  the  United  Engineering 
Society,  and  has  recently  come  into  being  as  a  medium  of  co- 
operation between  the  four  national  engineering  societies.  The 
function  of  the  council  may  perhaps  best  be  described  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  by-laws  of  the  United  Engineering 
Society:  "The  council  may  speak  authoritatively  for  all  mem- 
ber societies  on  all  public  questions  of  a  common  interest  or 
concern  to  engineers."  The  council  is  composed  of  24  members, 
five  being  appointed  by  each  of  the  four  founder  societies,  and 
four  by  the  United   Engineering   Society. 

At  the  organization  meeting  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  June  27  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  I.  N.  Hollis;  vice-presidents, 
H.  W:  Buck  and  George  F.  Swain;  secretary,  Calvert  Townley; 
executive  committee,  the  four  officers  named  with  J.  Parke 
Channing  and  D.  S.  Jacobus. 

The  council  discussed  at  length  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  founder  societies  through  the  council  may  be  of  use  to  the 


nation.  The  imanimous  desire  to  help  the  government  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  war  resulted  in  a  resolution  instructing  the 
executive  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  government  in  pro- 
curing the  services  of  engineers,  also  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  consisting  of  If.  W.  Buck,  A.  M.  Greene,  Jr., 
and  Edmund  B.  Kirby,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  utilizing 
the  inventive  ability  of  members  of  the  founders'  societies. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  all  government  bu- 
reaus that  might  be  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  en- 
gineering council  and  its  desire  to  be  of  assistance. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  lollo:iAng  list  gives  names  of  secretaries^  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  assoctations  whtch  unll  vieet  aurtng 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 
Amsbican  Association  of  Demufhage  Officers.— F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago,     ^ext  meeting,  July  18,  1917,  .^she- 

.^MERICAN  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.— Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  .Xugust,  220  W.   57th  St.,   New  York. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Supt  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind.  Next  annual 
meeting.  September  11-13,  1917,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Canadian  Railw.av  Club.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7.  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod.  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings.  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  or  Chicago.— Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  -\ve., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salle    Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in   March,  Hotel   Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  \. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.  R.  McMunn,  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  "i.  Next  conven- 
tion, September,   1917,  St.  Louis.  ,  . 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin  ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday. 
February,   May,   September   and  November,   Hotel   Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles.  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings.  1st  and  3rd 
Tuesday,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — .\.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Ceotral  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding   3d    Thursday    in    month,    Room    1856.    Transportation    Bldg., 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America. — Frederick  R.  Fenton,  11 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  Annual  convention.  October  1-3.  1917. 
Baltimore.    Md.  .  _ 

New  England  Railroad  Club.— W.   E.   Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,   Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting,    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 
Tuly,  August  anil  September,  Boston. 
New  York   Railroad  Club.— Harry  D.  Vought.  95   Liberty  St.,  New  \oiV. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  Tune,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St..  New  York. 
Niagara    Frontier    Car    Men's    Association. — Geo.    .\.    J.    Hochgrebe.    623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,    Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Meetings,   3d  Wednesday  in   month. 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Pacific    Railway    Club. — W.    S.    WoUner.    Assistant    to    Chief    Engineer. 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Peoria    Association    of    Railroad    Officers, — F.    C.    Stewart.    410    Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,' Peoria,   III,     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria. 
Railroad  Clur  of  Kansas  City.— Claude  Manlove.  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturdav  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.   B.  Anderson.  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,     Regular  meetings.  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  .August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial..\nnex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Fire  Protection  Associ.ation. — C.  F..  Edwards,  office  of  the  presi- 
dent's   assistant.    Seaboard    -Air    Line,    Norfolk,    Va.      Next    meeting, 
October  2-4.  1917,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Railway   Signal  .^ssocIATION. — C.   C.  Rosenberg.  Mvers   Bldg..   Bethlehem, 
Pa.     Next   annual   convention,   September,    1917,   .\tlantic   City.   N.    J. 
Richmond    Railroad    Club.— F.    O.    Robinson,    C.    &    O.,    Richmond.    \  a. 
Regular    meetings.    2d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
.\ugust. 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  or  Way  .\ssoci.ation. — P.  J.   Mc.^ndrews, 
C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling.  HI.     Next  annual  convention,  September  18-21, 
1917,  Hotel  Auditorium,  Chicago. 
St.    Louis   Railway    Club. — B.    W.    Fraucnthal.   Union    Station.    St.    Louis. 
Mo.      Regular  meetings,   2d   Friday  in  month,  except   Tune,  July   and 
.\ugust,    St.    Louis. 
Signal   .\ppliance   .Vssociatton.- F.   W.    Edmunds.    3868    Park   Ave.,   New 

York.  Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railwav  Signal  .\ssociation. 
.Southern   &    Southwestern    Railway   Club. — .^.    T.    Merrill,    Grand   Bldg.. 
.Atlanta,   Ga.     Regular  meetings.   3d  Thursdav,   Tanuarv.  March,   May. 
Tulv.   September,  November.   10  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel.   .Atlanta. 
Traffic  Club  of  CiiicAcn.- W.  H.  Wharton.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Traffic    Club   of   New   York.— C.    .A.    .Swope.    291    Broadway.    New   York. 
Regular    meetinc^.    last    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
.■\ugust.  ^^'ahlorf- .Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— P.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,   F.rie  R.  R..   1924 

Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.     Meetings  bimonthlv.  Pittsbureh. 
Traveling    Engineers'    Association.— W.    O,    Thompson.    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.     Next  convention,   September,   1917,  Chicago. 
Utah    .Society    of    Engineers. — Frnnk    W.    Moore,    1111    Newhouse    Bldg., 
Salt    Lake   Citv,   I't.ih.      Recular  meetings.   3d   Fridav   in   month,   ex- 
cept Tulv  and  .August.  Salt  Lake  Citv. 
Western     Canada    Railway    Club. — L.    Kon.    Immigration    .Agent.    Grand 
Trunk    Pacific.    Winnipeg.    Man.     Regular   meetings.    2d   Monday,   ex- 
cept Tune,  Tulv  and  .August.  Winnipeg.  • 
Western    Railw.Vv  'Club— J.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg..    Chicago. 
Regular    nieetinps.     3d"   Mondav   -in    month,    except    Tune,    July    and 
August,  Hotel    Sherman,  Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 
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The  Southern  Railway  has  already  begun  running  passenger 
trains  daily  between  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  cantonment  which 
is  being  established  by  the  War  Department  south  of  that  city. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  reports  that  in  the  month  of  May  the 
company's  four  limited  trains  between  New  York  and  Chicago, 
Kos.  5,  6,  7  and  8,  arrived  at  final  destination  on  time  98  per 
cent  of  their  trips.  Through  freight  train.  No.  97,  between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  arrived  on  time  at  destination  25  days  during 
May. 

Pending  final  adjudication  of  the  Illinois  passenger  fare  case, 
the  railroads  and  the  Illinois  authorities  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, according  to  which  the  carriers  are  collecting  2.4  cents  a 
mile,  at  the  same  time  giving  coupons  representing  the  difference 
between  the  fares  at  the  2-cent  and  the  2.4-cent  rates.  These 
coupons  will  be  redeemed  by  the  railroads  if  the  lower  rate  is 
sustained. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  announces  that  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  up  to  September  30,  open  top  observation  cars  will 
be  attached  to  the  rear  of  four  trains  between  Field,  B.  C,  and 
Kamloops,  and  on  two  trains  between  Sicamous  and  Vancouver, 
for  the  free  use  of  standard  sleeping  car  passengers.  The 
schedules  have  been  arranged  so  that  the  entire  trip  through 
the  mountains  may  be  made  in  daylight. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  New  Jersey  has  issued  a 
statement  replying  to  a  complaint  that  the  railroads  have  been 
unreasonable  in  their  curtailment  of  passenger  train  service. 
The  commission  says  that  most  of  the  complaints  have  been 
based  on  unwillingness  to  bear  inconvenience  which  is  not  great. 
The  statement  justifies  the  railroads  in  diminishing  passenger 
service  in  order  to  provide  additional  facilities  for  moving  the 
increased  freight  traffic. 

The  movement  of  traffic  through  the  Suez  Canal,  in  1916, 
amounted  to  12,325,347  tons,  a  falling  off  of  about  three  millions 
from  the  movement  of  15,266,155  tons  in  1915 — which,  in  turn, 
was  about  four  millions  less  than  the  total  in  the  year  preceding. 
The  toll  rates  paid  by  vessels  going  through  have  been  increased 
and  now  are  about  36  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  war.  The 
number  of  vessels  passing  through  in  1916  was  3,110,  a  decrease 
from  1915  of  598  vessels. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Maryland  has  authorized 
the  railroads  of  the  state  to  file  freight  tariffs  showing  in- 
creases substantially  equivalent  to  those  which  have  been  or  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  con- 
nection with  its  recent  order,  for  interstate  business.  The 
Maryland  commission  at  the  same  time  has  authorized  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Western  Maryland  to  make  certain  in- 
creases in  charges  for  storage  of  iron  and  steel  articles. 

The  South  Dakota  Railroad  Commission  has  ordered  the  adop- 
tion in  that  state  of  the  same  demurrage  rules  that  govern 
interstate  business.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Kansas 
has  issued  an  order  continuing  in  effect  the  demurrage  rules 
previously  in  force,  which  provide  for  charges  of  $1  a  day  per 
car  for  the  first  two  days  after  48  hours'  free  time,  $2  per  car 
for  the  next  two  days.  $3  per  car  for  the  subsequent  two  days, 
$4  for  the  next  two  days  and  $5  per  car  for  each  succeeding 
day. 

The  commercial  development  department  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  ha?  begun  an  agricultural  preparedness  survey.  It  will 
cover  each  county  adjoining  the  liqcs  of  the  road  and  will  show 
the  number  of  acres  in  1917  and  1916  planted  in  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats,  other  grains  and  vegetables.  It  is 
also  intended  to  show  which  of  the  following  items  has  been  the 
limiting  factor  in  the  increased  production :  lack  of  labor,  cost  of 
seed  or  fertilizer,  character  of  the  land,  lack  of  equipment  or 
limited  capital. 

In  the  Federal  court  at  Lexington.  Ky.,  June  23,  suits  were 
filed  by  the  Amherst  Coal  Company  and  the  Virginia-Buffalo 
Coal    Company    against    the    Chesapeake    &    Ohio    Railway    for 


$550,888  damages  for  failure  to  furnish  coal  cars  sutticient  to 
take  the  shipments  which  these  companies  would  have  sent  but 
could  not.  The  first-named  company  sues  for  about  one-third 
of  this  amount,  and  the  other  one  for  two-thirds.  The  suits 
have  to  do  witli  the  period  from  December,  1915,  to  April,  1917, 
the  charge  being  that  during  this  period  the  shippers  lost  profits 
on  about  300,000  tons  of  coal  which  they  could  have  sold  if  they 
could  have  shipped  it.  An  itemized  list  is  presented  showing  the 
amounts  of  coal  which  ought  to  have  been  shipped  each  month. 
Other  similar  suits  have  been  filed  against  this  road  by  other 
coal  companies  in  the  same  court. 

Car  Efficiency  in  Detail 

The  San  Francisco  committee  of  the  Car  Service  Commission 
has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  public  which  says  in  part : 

Shippers :  Order  direct,  in  writing,  from  local  representa- 
tives at  points  of  loading  only  the  number  and  kind  of  cars 
suitable  for  your  needs,  together  with  the  amount  or  weight 
of  shipments.  Load  and  furnish  shipping  instructions  in  one 
day ;  the  earlier  in  the  day  the  better  the  opportunity  to  get  car 
moving.  In  accepting  orders  for  shipments  secure  sufficient  ton- 
nage to  fill  completely  a  60-,  80-  or  100-thousand  lb.  capacity 
car,  including  the  10  per  cent  which  cars  may  be  loaded  above 
marked    capacity. 

Receivers :  Place  your  orders  in  quantities  to  provide  a  full 
carload,  as  above  described.  .  .  .  Unload  cars  the  day  re- 
ceived. Quick  release  increases  the  supply  available  for  your- 
self and  others.  .  .  .  Loss  of  car  space  and  capacity  is  the 
most  serious  factor  today  causing  the  so  called  car-shortage. 

_J 

Curtailment  of  Passenger  Service  in  West 

The  withdrawal  of  passenger  trains  from  service  on  western 
roads  has  not  been  so  general  or  as  far  reaching  as  in  the  East. 
Railroad  officers  state  that  they  are  prepared  to  take  off  trains 
as  soon  as  the  movement  of  troops  and  military  supplies  reaches 
the  volume  which  makes  such  a  step  necessary.  Up  to  this 
time  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  except  on  a  few  roads, 
affect  local  service  mainly.  The  Chicago  &  Alton  recently 
withdrew  from  service  trains  aggregating  about  1.000  passenger- 
miles  per  day.  The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 
removed  a  number  of  local  trains  from  service,  effective  July  8, 
including  six  trains  each  on  the  eastern,  northern  and  western 
divisions,  and  two  on  the  Nebraska  division.  On  July  14  the 
Illinois  Central  will  discontinue  two  trains  running  between 
Fulton,  Ky,,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  In  April  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  took  off  a  passenger  train  running  between  Randolph, 
Minn.,  and  Mankato ;  one  between  Waverly,  Iowa,  and  Sumner, 
and  one  between  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  and  Cedar  Falls  Junction. 
The  Wabash  on  June  24  discontinued  a  train  lietween  Mont- 
pelier,  Ohio,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  one  between  Buffalo,  X.  V., 
and  Detroit,  Mich.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  announces 
that  it  expects  to  run  all  of  its  transcontinental  trains  as  here- 
tofore, and  orders  have  recently  been  placed  with  the  Pullman 
Company  for  additional  sleeping  cars. 


Long  Island  Traffic  in  Manhattan 

The  contract  under  which  the  Long  Island  uses  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station,  Seventh  avenue,  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  as 
its  western  terminal,  expires  on  July  1,  and  the  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  district,  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  application  of  the  company  for  permission  to 
renew  the  contract  for  one  year.  The  Long  Island  pays  the 
Pennsylvania  $810,000  for  its  accommodations,  including  track 
rights  from  Sunnyside,  four  miles  east  of  the  terminal,  and 
electric  current   for  motive   power. 

The  basis  of  payment,  which  is  the  number  of  cars  run  to 
and  from  the  terminal  station,  was  questioned,  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  road  replied  that  this  made  little  or  no  differ- 
ence, as  the  compensation  was  much  below  a  reasonable  percent- 
a.ge  on  the  cost  of  the  railroad  and  terminal.  The  Manhattan 
terminal  has  cost  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  $1 12.000,000. 

The  Long  Island  uses  seven  of  the  24  tracks  in  the  station  : 
and  70  per  cent  of  the  passengers  using  the  station  are  those 
who  leave  or  take  Long  Island  trains.  The  Pennsylvania,  car- 
rying only  30  per  cent  of  the  nassengers.  brings  into  the  station 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  cars.  The  number  of  passengers  to  and 
from  the  terminal  in  Long  Island  trains  last  year  was  13.000,000, 
an  increase  of  about  7,000.000  since  1912. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

'I  he  commission  lias  issued  a  nicmurandum  \o  clear  up  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  interpretation  of  its  decision  in  the 
15  per  cent  rate  case  allowing  increases  in  class  rates  in  Official 
Classification  territory.  The  decision  authorizes  increases  in 
class  rates  applying  intra-territorially  and  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  rates  are  included  in  class  rates  have  arisen.  The 
commission  holds  that  rates  that  are  published  as  class  rates 
or  as  specific  percentages  of  certain  class  rates  are  "class  rates," 
and  that  rates  that  are  published  in  the  form  of  commodity 
rates,  and  which  do  not  automatically  change  with  a  change  in 
the  class  rate,  even  if  the  basis  of  making  them  is  a  percentage 
of  some  class  rate  or  rates,  are  not  included  in  the  term  "class 
rates."  Rules  25,  26  and  28  in  the  Official  Classification  are  re- 
garded  as   respective   classes. 


Commission  Cannot  Require  Use  of  Special  Equipment 

Railroad  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Florida  v.  Southern 
Express  Company  ct  at.     Opinion  by   Commissioner  Clark: 

Upon  complaint  that  the  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  straw- 
berries from  Florida  points  to  various  destinations  in  eastern 
trunk  line  territory  are  inadequate  and  defective  and  that  the 
rates  for  transportation  and  refrigeration  are  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable; the  commission  holds,  that  following  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  United  States  v. 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  242  U.  S.,  208.  the  commission  is  with- 
out authority,  in  the  absence  of  undue  discrimination,  to  order 
carriers  to  acquire  equipment  of  a  special  type  or  to  require  the 
transportation  of  refrigerator  cars  in  passenger  or  special  trains. 
The  rates  and  refrigeration  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
strawberries  from  and  to  points  involved,  are  not  shown  to  be 
unjust  cr  unreasonable.     (44  I.  C.  C,  645.) 


Rate  Advances 

The  commission  has  given  special  permission  to  the  western 
railroads  to  file  supplements  to  their  freight  tariffs  upon  not 
less  than  five  days'  notice  increasing  rates  on  coal  and  coke 
by  not  to  exceed  15  cents  a  ton,  in  accordance  with  its  decision 
ill  the  15  per  cent  rate  case.  The  order  provides  that  such  sup- 
plements may  provide  for  a  horizontal  increase  in  rates,  to  the 
t?xtcnt  specified,  without  specifically  publishing  the  exact  rate 
per  ton,  and  without  strict  regard  to  the  tariff  rules  restricting 
the  issuance  of  supplements,  provided  that  the  carriers  obligate 
themselves  to  file  on  statutory  notice  new  tariffs  to  replace  such 
supplements.  The  carriers  have  arranged  to  put  the  new  rates 
into    effect    at    once. 

The  commission  has  also  issued  an  order,  in  response  to  an 
application  by  a  committee  representing  the  carriers  in  official 
classification  territory,  authorizing  them  to  establish  the  ad- 
vanced class  rates  authorized  by  the  findings  of  the  commission 
in  the  15  per  cent  case,  and  to  continue  the  general  rate  relations 
existing  in  the  present  rates,  without  observing  the  long  and 
short  haul  provision  of  the  law.  The  supplements  proposing 
the  general  15  per  cent  advance,  which  were  suspended  by  the 
commission  until  October  28,  were  promptly  cancelled  by  the 
carriers  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  commission  in  its 
■lecisioii. 

The  commission  has  given  permission  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  change  on  one  day's  notice  its  rates  on  commodities  trans- 
ported as  all  water  shipments  between  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans, and  between  New  York  and  Galveston,  in  accordance  with 
its  application  of  June  13,  to  put  into  effect  rates  which  will 
meet  the  findings  of  the  commission  under  the  company's  ap- 
plication under  the  Panama  Canal  Act  in  connection  with  its 
ownership  of  .Atlantic  steamship  lines. 

The  commission  has  vacated  the  suspension  orders  in  60 
cases  on  its  investigation  and  suspension  docket  in  which  the 
carriers  have  filed  tariffs  cancelling  tlie  schedules  under 
suspension. 


C.  F.  A.  Class  Scale  Rates 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  a  decision  by  Com- 
missioner McChord,  given  in  45  I.  C.  C,  254,  has  allowed  the 
carriers  to  remodel,  their  scale  of  class  rates  in  Central  Freight 
Association  territory,  with  a  view  to  putting  them  on  a  more 
consistent  and  in  general  on  a  somewhat  higher  scale  than  the 
present  one.  A  brief  abstract  of  the  commission's  decision 
follows : 

In  the  commission's  first  report  in  the  Five  Per  Cent  Case, 
31  I.  C.  C,  351,  the  commission  found,  among  other  things,  that 
the  class  rates  in  C.  F.  A.  territory  were  on  a  lower  scale  than 
elsewhere  in  the  country  and  held  that  the  carriers  were  entitled 
to  the  increase  sought  and  probably  more.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  existing  class  rate  structure  was  "honey-combed  with 
inconsistencies,"  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  general  readjust- 
ment would  be  desirable. 

The  carriers  thereupon  proceeded  to  make  a  general  revision 
of  their  rates,  and  after  two  years'  work  have  submitted  a  new- 
rate  structure.  The  proposed  new  system  is  designed  both  to 
yield  the  carriers  greater  revenues  and  remove  some  of  the 
inconsistencies  in  the  present  rate  structure.  The  case,  how- 
ever, has  no  particular  connection  with  the  15  Per  Cent  Case, 
45  I.  C.  C,  303.  So  far  as  the  lines  in  C.  F.  A.  territory  are 
concerned  that  increase  was  asked  in  addition  to  and  built  upon 
the  rates  here  involved. 

Considerable  sentiment  was  manifested  among  the  shippers  at 
the  hearing  in  favor  of  permitting  the  carriers  the  increased 
revenue  which  would  be  yielded  by  the  rates  in  issue.  This  was 
probably  why  many  persons  believed  that  the  carriers  should 
have  some  assurance  in  view  of  the  unusual  conditions  con- 
fronting them.  It  is  probable;  however,  that  there  might  have 
been  some  opposition  had  the  proposal  for  the  general  increase 
of  15  per  cent  taken  definite  shape  before  the  hearings  in  this 
case  were  concluded.  The  principal  objection  to  the  proposed 
rates  was  on  the  part  of  the  localities  which  now  enjoy  rates 
designed  to  relieve  them  of  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  loca- 
tion and  which  are  here  called  upon  to  pay  rates  made  with  a 
greater  regard  for  distances  and  transportation  conditions  gen- 
erally. 

Owing  to  differences  in  traffic  and  transportation  conditions, 
respondents  in  the  first  place  propose  to  divide  C.  F.  A.  territory 
into  three  separate  sections  or  zones,  and  to  use  three  separate 
scales  of  rates.  The  principal  zone  embraces  all  the  territory 
on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central  from  Chicago 
to  Detroit,  through  Kalamazco  and  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  will  be 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  zone  "A."  The  two  other  zones  are 
in  Michigan  and  are  to  be  known  as  zones  "B"  and  "C."  Zone 
B  lies  immediately  north  of  zone  A,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  a  line  running  from  Muskegon,  on  the  east  bank  of  Lake 
Michigan,  eastwardly  across  the  state  through  Greenville,  Ed- 
more,  Alma.  Saginaw,  Midland,  Bay  City,  and  Sandusky.  Mich., 
to  Lake  Huron.  Zone  C  lies  directly  north  of  zone  B  and  in- 
cludes the  remainder  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
The  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cities  of  Menominee  and  Manistique,  is  not  in  C.  F.  A.  territory. 
Zone  C  also  embraces,  via  car-ferry  routes,  the  west  bank  of 
Lake  Michigan  north  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Respondents  pro- 
pose one  scale  of  rates  for  general  use  w-ithin  zone  A,  but 
two  higher  scales  for  making  rates  to  apply  between  zones  B 
and  C,  respectively,  on  t!ie  one  hand,  and  zone  .\  on  the  other. 
For  instance,  the  zone  .■\  scale  is  to  be  applied  from  Cincinnati 
to  Toledo,  Ohio ;  the  zone  B  scale  from  Cincinnati  to  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  the  zone  C  scale  from  Cincinnati  to  .Mpena,  Mich. 
In  determining  the  actual  rates  between  given  points,  the  pro- 
posed procedure  is  as  follows :  For  one-line  hauls  of  distances 
up  to  and  including  70  miles,  the  scale  is  strictly  applied ;  that  is, 
in  accordance  with  actual  distance.  But  actual  distance  is  not 
applied  via  one-line  hauls  of  more  than  70  miles  or  for  hauls  of 
any  length  over  two  or  more  .lines,  except  between  basing  points. 
In  the  two  latter  cases  rates  between  the  various  basing  points 
are  arrived  at  by  applying  the  scale  in  accordance  with  actual 
distance,  and  the  rate  to  or  from  any  intermediate  point  is  the 
same  as  the  rate  to  or  from  the  basing  point  next  beyond — no 
matter  how  far  beyond.  These  situations  represent  what  the 
protestants   call   "inflations." 

The  commission  in  its  findings  refuses  to  accept  the  zone  A 
and  zone  B  scales  as  proposed  by  the  carriers,  but  suggests  new- 
scales.    Concerning  these  scales  and  its  objections  to  the  carriers' 
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scales,  it  says  :  "While  we  are  convinced  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  proposed  system  of  rates  is  superior  to  the  present  rate 
structure,  we  cannot  allow  it  to  become  effective.  The  scales 
must  be  broken  up  into  smaller  mileage  blocks,  and  the  so-called 
inflations  reduced  by  the  observance  of  substantially  actual  dis- 
tances on  one-line  hauls,  and  by  the  setting  in  of  additional 
basing  points  for  hauls  over  two  or  more  lines,  except  to  and 
from  zone  C,  wherever  the  distance  between  the  basing  points 
now  used  exceeds  20  miles.  The  proposed  rates,  like  the  present 
rates,  are  preferential  to  short-haul  traffic.  The  rates  from 
Cadillac  and  Jennings,  Mich.,  as  applied  to  lumber,  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  regards  the  relationship  to  sixth 
class,  as  may  be  contemporaneously  applied  from  other  Michigan 
producing  points,  except  where  competitive  conditions  may  war- 
rant a  departure.  The  charging  of  a  slightly  higher  basis  of 
rates  to  and  from  zones  B  and  C  has  our  approval.  We  will 
not  interefere  with  the  groups  as  proposed,  nor  with  the  meth- 
ods used  in  applying  the  scales,  except  as  noted  above.  To 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  cities  adversely  afifected  by  the  removal 
of  preferences,  the  commission  would  in  effect  require  what  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce  was  largely  designed  to  prevent, 
namely,  unlawful  discrimination.  Rate  relationships  long  main- 
tained may  not  be  lightly  disturbed,  but  where  they  are  not 
justifiable  as  a  matter  of  law  we  cannot  require  their  continu- 
ance. 

"As  fully  appears  from  the  consideration  discussed  in  this 
report  a  determination  of  reasonable  class  rates  for  application 
in  C.  F.  A.  territory  must  take  into  account  numerous  condi- 
tions, such  as  rate  adjustments  effective  in  the  past  and  the 
rates  now  applicable  to  traffic  between  C.  F.  .\.  and  trunk  line 
territories,  which  tend  to  support  a  different  basis  of  rates  than 
that  which  might  be  found  reasonable  in  the  absence  of  such 
conditions.  We  find  that  respondents  have  not  justified  the  rates 
named  in  the  suspended  tariffs.  We  further  find  that  the  scales 
of  class  rates  compiled  by  the  commission  and  given  in  Ap- 
pendices Nos.  9  and  10  of  the  report  are  reasonable  and  may 
be  used  in  lieu  of  respondents'  scales  A  and  B  and  in  the  same 
manner,  subject  to  the  modifications  required  by  the  next  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  These  scales  arc  divided  into  S-mile  blocks 
for  distances  up  to  and  including  100  miles.  They  then  progress 
by  10-mile  blocks  up  to  and  including  300  miles.  Beyond  that, 
20-mile  blocks  are  used.  The  zone  A  scale  begins  with  16  cents 
as  the  first-class  rate  for  5  miles  and  less.  One  cent  is  added 
for  each  succeeding  block  up  to  and  including  50  miles.  Be- 
yond that,  up  to  and  including  100  miles,  on  the  theory  that  the 
charge  per  ton-mile  should  decrease,  it  progresses  by  additions 
of  one-half  cent  for  each  mileage  block.  Thence,  up  to  and 
including  a  distance  of  200  miles,  it  progresses  by  additions  of 
1  cent  per  block,  or  twice  as  much  as  for  the  blocks  for  the 
distances  from  50  to  100  miles,  for  the  reason  ,that  the  blocks 
are  doubled  in  size.  On  the  theory  that  the  charge  per  ton-mile 
should  further  decrease  for  longer  distances,  an  increase  of  one- 
half  cent  per  block  is  then  used  up  to  and  including  300  miles. 
Beyond  that,  as  the  blocks  have  doubled  in  size,  the  degree  of 
progression  is  doubled,  1  cent  per  block  being  observed.  The 
rates  on  the  lower  classes  are  in  all  cases  related  to  first  class, 
according  to  the  following  percenta,ges : 

I  2  3  4  .1  6 

100  85  67  50  35  28 

"We  may  say  as  a  matter  of  information  that  in  the  Chicago- 
New  York  scale  the  rates  for  the  lower  classes  appear  to  be 
related  to  the  first-class  rate,  according  to  the  following  per- 
centages : 

■    1  2  3  4  5  6 

100  86?^  66?^  46-,^  40  33-^ 

"The  zone  B  scale  starts  with  a  rate  2  cents  higher  on  first  class 
for  5  miles  than  does  the  zone  A  scale.  For  use  to  and  from 
zone  C,  or  subdivisions  thereof,  respondents  may  work  out  scales 
of  differentials  to  be  added  to  the  rates  in  the  zone  B  scale. 

"In  publishing  the  rates  the  following  rule  for  the  disposition 
of  the  fractions  shown  in  these  scales  shall  be  observed:  Frac- 
tions of  less  than  '4  or  .25,  to  be  omitted:  fractions  of  ;4  or  .25, 
or  greater,  but  less  than  S/J  or  .75,  to  be  shown  as  one-half  ('/i)  ; 
fractions  of  ^4  or  .75,  or  greater,  to  be  increased  to  the  next 
whole  figure. 

"In  connection  with  this  case,  hearing  was  had  upon  applica- 
tions for  continuance  of  certain  existing  departures  from  the 
long-and-short-haul  rule  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  but 
they   will   be   disposed   of  separately." 


PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

M.  O.  Lorenz,  assistant  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  has  been  appointed  acting  statistician,  succeeding 
W.    J.    Meyers,    resigned. 

W.  M.  Lockwood,  examiner  in  the  division  of  statistics  and 
accounts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  and  purchasing  agent,  succeeding  Lester 
Sisler. 


COURT   NEWS 

A  Ten  Year-Record 

It  was  in  1907  that  the  State  of  New  York,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  passed  its  radical  and 
comprehensive  law  for  the  regulation  of  railroads  and  other 
public  utilities,  abolished  its  old  railroad  commission  and  pro- 
vided for  two  new  commissions,  one  of  which  has  to  do  only 
\vith  New  York  City.  This  last-mentioned  commission  has 
issued  a  brief  review  of  its  work,  which  says  in  part : 

"The  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  district  was 
ten  years  old  on  July  1.  Under  the  powers  granted  by  the 
law  the  commission  is  constructing  the  great  dual  system  of 
rapid  transit  involving  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  between 
$350,000,000  and  $400,000,000,  about  one-half  of  which  is  being 
contributed  by  the  City  of  New  York.  This  work  has  been 
properly  described  as  the  greatest  single  municipal  transporta- 
tion achievement  in  America.  This  system,  including  the  third 
tracking  of  the  elevated  lines,  will  add  345  track  miles  to  the 
existing  subway  and  elevated  rapid  transit  mileage,  and  will 
give  New  York  City  something  more  than  600  track  miles  of 
such  lines,  more  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  single  citv  in 
the  world,  and  more,  it  is  said,  than  all  of  the  other  cities  of 
the  United  States  put  together.  Under  its  regulatory  powers 
the  commission  for  the  First  district  has  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  stock  and  bond  issues  of  corporations,  and  has  effected  a 
great  and  positive  saving  of  human  life  by  the  enforcement  of 
safety  precautions  and  the  installation  of  safety  devices.  It  has 
handled  many  thousands  of  complaints  from  the  patrons  of  public 
utilitie.s,  and  has  settled  a  large  proportion  of  those  complaints 
really  justified,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  complainants. 

"The  strength  of  the  law  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  ten  years  it  has  undergone  very  few  amendments. 
Corporations  have  always  fought  the  commission,  and  even 
today  a  gas  company  is  questioning  its  right,  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  to  direct  an  extension  of  its  lines  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  in  an  outlying  and  sparsely  settled  com- 
munity But  the  majority  of  the  corporations  have  accepted 
its  jurisdiction  in  a  sportsmanlike  spirit,  and  they  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  yielding  gracefully  to  its  orders  when  they  fail 
to  evade  them  by  blandishments. 

"Under  the  unflagging  labor  of  the  commission  the  dual  system 
is  Hearing  completion.  There  is  a  prospect  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  most  important  lines  will  be  in  operation  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

"Important  results  of  the  commission  were  the  elimination  of 
horse  cars,  additional  facilities  in  the  subways,  such  as  steel 
cars,  longer  platforms,  longer  trains,  new  means  of  ingress  and 
egress,  and  signal  control  in  subway  operation  by  which  the 
greatest  number  of  trains  can  be  safely  operated  in  the  least 
amount  of  time. 

"Because  of  the  transit  bureau  maintained  by  the  commission 
with  a  large  force  of  inspectors,  the  public  utility  corporations 
find  it  difficult  to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time  any  method 
of  conducting  their  business  that  threatens  the  public  welfare. 

"Through  its  electrical  engineer,  its  gas  engineer,  and  its 
bureau  of  gas  and  electricity  the  commission  has  performed  ex- 
tremely important  work  in  connection  with  the  rates  charged 
and  the  quality  furnished.  Important  reductions  in  rates  have 
already  been   made. 

"There  are  in  the  city  some  400  grade  crossings  on  high 
speed  railroads.  Their  elimination  is  an  extremely  costly  propo- 
sition, but  the  commission  has  undertaken  the  task  by  beginning 
the  elimination  of  some  of  the  most  dangerous  of  them,  and 
there  are  to  date  eliminated  or  in  process  of  elimination  forty- 
two  of  the  worst  crossings,  involving  a  total  expenditure  of 
$4,2I1.0(»" 
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Excessive  Damages  for  Wrongful  Ejection 

A  pas.stiiger  boarded  a  train  at  Liower, .  Mo.,  to  go  to  St. 
Joseph,  20  miles  away,  without  having  had  time  to  buy  a  ticket. 
The  lawful  rate  of  fare  was  2  cents  a  mile,  and  he  tendered  40 
cents  to  the  conductor,  who  refused  it  and  demanded  60  cents, 
or  3  cents  a  mile.  The  passenger  refused  to  pay  this  rate  and 
was  ejected  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  station, 
to  which  he  had  to  walk  back.  Some  time  prior  to  this  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  dissolved  the  injunction 
which  the  railroad  had  obtained  against  the  enforcement  of  the 
two-cent  fare  law.  In  an  action  against  the  company  the  pas- 
senger claimed  actual  and  punitive  damages  grounded  on  the 
conductor's  manner  and  conduct  towards  him.  The  conductor 
took  the  passenger  by  the  arm  and  led  him  to  the  door  of  the 
car,  but  there  was  no  scuffle.  The  evidence  conflicted  as  to 
whether  the  conductor  swore.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
$S  actual  and  $500  punitive  damages.  The  trial  court,  accept- 
ing the  jury's  view  that  some  punitive  damages  should  be 
allowed,  thought  the  award  excessive  and  ofifered  the  plaintiff 
an  opportunity  to  take  $100  punitive  damages.  This  the  plaintiff 
refused,  and  on  appeal  the  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  granting  a  new  trial. — Smith  v. 
Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.     (Mo.)  194  S.  W.  71.    Decided  April  2,  1917. 

Putting  Off  Passenger  at  Wrong  Station — Excessive  Damages 

A  minor  passenger  16  years  old  was  told  by  a  train  employee 
that  her  station  was  reached  and  he  assisted  her  from  the  train 
at  the  wrong  station.  The  train  left  before  she  could  board  it 
again.  The  station  agent  took  her  to  his  house,  where  she  spent 
the  night  and  next  day  she  was  carried  to  her  destination  by 
another  train.  In  an  action  for  damages  the  Mississippi  Supreme 
Court  held  that  an  award  of  $500  was  excessive  and  reduced  it 
to  $200.— Yazoo  &  M.  V.  v.  Duke  (Miss.),  74  So.,  693.  Decided 
March  26,  1917. 

In  another  case  in  the  same  court  it  appeared  that  a  female 
passenger  was  set  down  at  the  wrong  place  and  had  to  walk 
something  like  half  a  mile  to  the  station  in  the  rain.  The 
court  held  that  a  verdict  in  her  favor  for  $750  was  grossly  ex- 
cessive and  should  be  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  ordered  unless 
the  plaintiff  consented  to  a  remittitur  of  $650,  in  which  case 
she  should  have  judgment  for  $100.— Case  v.  Yazoo  &  M.  V. 
(Miss.),  74  So.,  773.    Decided  April  9,  1917. 

A  passenger,  a  farm  hand,  who  had  almost  reached  his  ma- 
jority, was  wrongfully  ejected  from  a  train  on  a  dark  night  in 
July  and  compelled  to  walk  20  miles  to  his  destination  next  day. 
He  was  made  sick  by  a  cold  and  rendered  unable  to  work  for 
about  a  week.  The  Springfield  Court  of  Appeals  (Mo.),  held 
that  a  verdict  of  $750  was  excessive  and  a  new  trial  was  ordered 
unless  the  plaintift'  would  remit  $400  of  that  amount.— Davis  v. 
Lusk  (Mo.),  190  S.  W..  362. 

Proof  of  Cause  of  Fire 

In  an  action  for  damages  for  the  destruction  of  a  shed  and 
certain  hay  and  straw,  it  was  alleged  that  the  property  was 
negligently  set  on  fire  by  "coals  of  fire''  from  the  defendant's 
engine.  The  plaintiff  asserted  that  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Utah  is  that  the  fire  was  caused 
by  an  engine,  and  from  that  fact  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
fire  was  negligently  set.  The  Utah  Supreme  Court,  however, 
held  that  the  question  always  is,  How  is  the  fact  established 
that  an  engine  caused  the  fire  in  question?  In  no  case  in  any 
court  where  the  matter  is  not  covered  by  statute  has  it  been 
held  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  prove  is  that  an  engine  passed 
certain  premises,  and  that  a  fire  was  discovered  on  those 
premises  a  short  time  thereafter.  It  is  universally  recognized 
that  there  must  be  some  evidence  from  which  it  may  legiti- 
mately be  inferred  that  the  fire  in  question  w'as  caused  by  the 
passing  engine  and  not  by  some  other  agency.  To  establish  the 
probability  that  the  engine  in  question  caused  the  fire,  the  plain- 
tiff may  show  that  the  engine,  at  the  time  the  fire  was  set,  cast 
out  live  sparks,  or  that  it  set  fire  to  the  dry  grasses,  or  other- 
wise ;  and  to  strengthen  the  probability  that  engines  do  set  fires, 
it  may  also  show  that  other  engines  nf  the  defendant  did  the 
same  thing  within  a  reasonable  time  both  before  and  after  the 
fire  in  question.  When  these  facts  are  shown,  the  jury  may 
infer  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  engine.  It  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind,  how^ever,  that  railroad  companies  are  by  law 


permitted  to  operate  thtir  engines  by  means  of  fire;  and  also 
that  it  is  possible  that  engines  may  cause  fire  without  negli- 
gence. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  prove:  (1)  That  the  fire 
in  question  was  caused  by  an  engine  of  the  defendant ;  and  (2) 
that  it  was  negligently  caused.  Negligence  may  be  inferred  if 
it  is  shown  that  the  engine  caused  the  fire,  but  until  that  is 
shown  by  the  exclusion  of  other  agencies,  there  can  be  no  in- 
ference of  negligence. — Gleason  v.  San  Pedro.  Los  .Angeles  & 
Salt  Lake   (Utah).  164  Pac.  484.     Decided  April  4.  1917. 


Rebilling  Intarstate  Shipments 

In  an  action  for  damages  for  injury  to  live  stock  during 
transportation  from  West  Plains.  Mo.,  to  Princeton,  Kan., 
the  principal  question  was  whether  or  not  the  shipment  was 
interstate.  The  court  stated  the  facts  as  follows:  "West 
Plains  is  a  station  on  the  Frisco:  Princeton  is  a  station  on 
the  Santa  Fe.  The  plaintiff  loaded  an  emigrant  car  with 
household  goods  and  horses  at  West  Plains,  and  billed  the 
car  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  over  the  Frisco.  The  car  was 
there  delivered  to  the  Santa  Fe  and  was  rebilled  by  the 
Santa  Fe  to  destination.  The  Santa  Fe  billing  read  from 
Argentine,  Kan.,  to  Princeton.  Argentine  is  separated  from 
Kansas  City  by  the  line  between  the  two  states,  but  the 
Santa  Fe  yards  at  Argentine  extend  into  Kansas  City  (Mo.). 
The  car  was  placed  on  the  Santa  Fe  tracks  by  the  Frisco. 
The  car,  in  fact,  passed  in  course  of  continuous  transportation, 
without  unloading,  from  West  Plains  to  Princeton.  The 
plaintiff  testified  that  the  Frisco  agent  at  West  Plains  would 
not  bill  the  car  to  any  place  in  Kansas  unless  the  horses  were 
inspected.  In  order  to  avoid  inspection  the  plaintiff  billed 
the  shipment  to  Kansas  City,  intending  to  drive  the  horses 
from  there  to  Princeton.  On  the  way  to  Kansas  City,  or 
when  the  car  arrived  there,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  after 
inspection,  the  horses  went  on  in  the  car  with  the  household 
goods.  The  horses  were  injured  while  on  the  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  The  trial  court  allowed  the  jury  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  shipment,  under  an  instruction  that  they 
might  find  it  was  not  interstate  if  they  found  the  plaintiff's 
original  intention  was  to  ship  the  horses  by  rail  to  Kansas 
City  and  then  drive  them  to  Princeton.  The  jury  found  the 
shipment  was  not  interstate."  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff 
was  reversed,  on  appeal,  by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  for 
the  following  reasons: 

The  onljr  conflict  in  the  evidence  was  whether  the  Frisco, 
when  it  placed  the  car  on  the  Santa  Fe  tracks,  left  the  car 
on  the  Kansas  side,  or  the  Santa  Fe's  switch  engine  which 
picked  up  the  car  crossed  the  state  line  to  get  it.  The  court 
did  not  regard  this  matter  as  material.  It  is  well  settled  that 
the  essential  cha'racter  of  commerce,  as  disclosed  by  all  the 
facts,  and  not  its  incidents,  such  as  local  or  through  bills  of 
lading,  determines  its  character  as  interstate  or  otherwise. 
In  this  instance,  Kansas  City  was  at  no  time  the  destination 
of  the  horses  any  more  than  it  was  the  destination  of  the 
household  goods  in  the  same  car.  All  the  articles  in  the  car 
were  destined  from  the  beginning  for  Princeton.  To  avoid 
the  burden  of  inspection,  the  plaintiff  at  first  intended  to 
change  the  method  of  transporting  the  horses  on  arrival  at 
Kansas  City,  but  with  the  exception  that  the  horses  w'ere  to 
be  unloaded  there  for  driving,  all  the  property  placed  in  the 
car  started  on  a  continuous  journey,  not  to  Kansas  City,  but 
to  Princeton.  On  the  way  to  Kansas  City,  or  on  arrival 
there,  the  plaintiff  concluded  not  to  substitute  driving  for 
railroad  transportation,  and  the  car  with  its  original  contents 
proceeded  uninterruptedly  to  its  previously  determined  desti- 
nation. The  necessary  rebilling  was  a  mere  incident  to  the 
shipment  as  to  both  the  horses  and  the  household  goods.  In 
taking  the  car  from  the  Frisco  the  Santa  Fe  was  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  completing  a  shipment  originating  on  that 
road.  To  hold  that  the  Santa  Fe  billing  was  an  independent, 
intrastate  matter  would  open  the  way  to  evasions  which  would 
deprive  Congress  of  control  over  interstate  commerce. 

The  bills  of  lading  of  both  railroads  required  an  action  to 
be  commenced  within  six  months.  This  was  not  done.  There 
was  evidence  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Santa  Fe  employees 
which  under  local  rules  might  have  amounted  to  a  waiver  of 
the  limitation.  Since  the  shipment  was  interstate,  however, 
the  railroad  could  not  waive  the  provision. — Easdale  vs.  A.  T. 
&  S.  F.  (Kan.\  164  Pac.  164.    Decided  April  7,  1917. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  reported  as  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase  of   locomotives. 

The  Fort  Smith  &  Western  has  ordered  2  Consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  St.  Clair  Refining  Company,  Chicago,  has  ordered  one 
six-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  30  Mikado 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  January 
delivery,  and  has  reserved  space  for  an  additional  70  locomotives 
for   1918   delivery. 

The  Kure  Naval  Yard  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  has 
ordered  3  four-wheel  tank  locomotives  from  the  American  Lo- 
comotive Company.  One  of  the  three  locomotives  will  weigh 
97,000  lb.,  and  other  two  42,000  lb.  each. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Shell  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  in  the  market  for 
50  to   100  tank   cars. 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  ordered  250  gondola 
cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Union  Railroad  has  ordered  1,500  70-ton  hopper  cars 
for  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  from  the  Ralston  Steel  Car 
Company.  The  Union  Railroad  was  also  reported  in  an  un- 
confirmed item  in  the  Railzi'ay  Age  Gazette  of  June  29  as  having 
ordered  1,000  cars  from  the  Greenville  Steel  Car  Company;  this 
item    was   incorrect. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Great   Northern   has   ordered  270  tons   of   bridge   steel 
from  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  Company. 


SIGNALING 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  from  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  49  one-arm  signals — three- 
position  double  case,  2-phase  A.  C.  Style  "S,"  which  will  be 
installed  by  the  railroad  company  on  the  GoffS'-Bagdad  division. 

The  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  has  ordered 
from  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  an  electro-mechan- 
ical interlocking  machine  to  be  installed  by  the  railroad  forces 
at  Harrington,  Del.  The  machine  will  have  17  mechanical  and 
6  electric  working  levers. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  from  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  a  type  "F"  electric  interlocking  plant 
to  be  put  in  at  Skillman,  N.  J.  The  interlocking  machine,  model 
14  d.  c,  will  have  13  switch  and  15  signal  levers.  The  track  cir- 
cuits for  this  interlocking  will  be  a.  c. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  to  install  automatic  block 
signals  on  its  line  between  Montfort,  Nashville  and  Corbin,  and 
La  Follette.  Tenn.  Thirteen  Style  "S"  low  voltage  ground 
signals  and  auxiliary  apparatus  will  be  required  and  are  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Union   Switch  &  Signal  Company. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  to  install  an 
electric  interlocking  machine  near  DuBois,  Pa.,  with  a  machine 
having  11  working  levers  and  5  spare  spaces;  also,  at  other 
places,  three  mechanical  interlockings.  The  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  furnishes  the  material  and  will  install  the  elec- 
tric apparatus. 

Aerial  Mail  From  Italy  to  Sicily. — Aerial  mail  service  was 
inaugurated  on  June  27  in  Sicily.  An  airplane  which  left  Naples 
at  604  a.  m.  arrived  at  Palerfno  three  hours  later,  returning  to 
Naples   ii;   the   evening  with   Sicilian  mails. 


Charles  B.  Yardley  has  been  elected  president  of  Steel  &  Iron 
Mongers,  Inc.,  with  offices  at  796  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Murray  Shipley  has  sold  his  entire  interest  in  the  Lodge  & 
Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  and  has  severed  his 
connection   with   that    company. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  held  June  21,  L.  A.  Larsen  was  appointed  as- 
sistant comptroller,  effective  July  1. 

Willard  Doud,  consulting  engineer.  Old  Colony  building,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  has  closed  his  office  temporarily  to  accept  a  commission 
as  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve. 
He  has  been  assigned  to  active  service  at  the  Naval  Training 
Station,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Charles  S.  Clark,  formerly  sales  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  at  Boston,  has  been  elected  first  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Laconia  Car  Company,  and  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  Laconia,  N.  H.,  where  the  business  of 
the  company  will  be  transacted  hereafter. 

Daniel  A.  Wightman,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Locomotive  Works,  died  at  Warren,  R.  I..  July  6.  Mr. 
Wightman  was  born  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  in  1846.  He  w-as 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town,  and  after  a  course 
in  an  evening  school  in  Providence,  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works  as  a  draftsman.  In  1876  he 
went  to  the  Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works  as  superintendent. 
He  later  became  general  manager  and  held  that  position  when 
he   retired   in   1902. 

Harrison  Arms,  president  and  founder  of  the  .\rms  Palace 
Horse  Car  Company,  Chicago,  died  at  his  country  home  at 
Marshall,  Mich.,  on  July  5.  While  engaged  in  the  livery  busi- 
ness at  Toledo,  Ohio,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  equipping  rail- 
road cars  to  carry  horses  in  a  safe  and  humane  way  by  pro- 
viding each  horse  with  a  separate  stall  and  adequate  feeding  and 
watering  facilities  while  in  transit.  He  later  invented  and 
patented  the  "Arms  Palace  Horse  Car,"  embodying  all  of  these 
features,  and  in  1885  organized  and  incorporated  the  Arms  Pal- 
ace Horse  Car  Company,  of  which  he  was  elected  president, 
which  position  he  actively  filled  until  his  last  illness. 

David  A.  Munro,  formerly  manager  of  the  J.  X.  Johns  Manu- 
facturing Company,  has  accepted  a  position  with  tlie  Railway 
Specialties  Corporation,  New  York,  and  will  take  active  charge 
of  that  company's  railroad  department.  Mr.  Munro  was  born 
in  Scotland.  He  came  to  this  country  in  February.  1907,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  entered  the  auditor's  office  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  in  New  York.  He  was  later  as- 
sistant to  the  auditor  of  the  Second  Avenue  Railroad  of  New- 
York,  and  was  shortly  afterw-ards  appointed  purchasing  agent 
to  the  receiver  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  On  December  1, 
1916,  he  resigned  to  enter  the  supply  field  as  manager  of  the 
J.   N.  Johns   Manufacturing   Company. 

Oden  H.  Wharton,  formerly  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Wharton  was  born  at  Easton.  Pa.,  and  received  his 
schooling  at  that  place.  His  first  business  association  was  with 
Park  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  that  time  operating  the  Black 
DiaiTiond  Steel  Works  in  Pittsburgh.  He  started  as  office  boy, 
then  became  billing  clerk  and  finally  a  salesman.  Later  he  was 
connected  with  the  sales  department  of  the  Park  Steel  Company 
in  Cleveland  and  other  cities.  He  went  to  Boston  for  some 
years  as  representative  of  the  Park  Steel  Company,  and  later 
of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  and  was  finally  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  sales  of  the  latter  company,  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  After  holding  this  position  for 
several  years  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Reuben 
Michener,  the  present  general  manager  of  sales.  Mr.  Wharton 
traveled  in  Europe  for  a  year  or  more;  and,  regaining  his  health, 
was  appointed  assistant  to  President  Charles  C.  Ramsey,  of  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company,  who  died  recently. 
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American  Car  and  Foundry  Company 

The  American  Car  and  Fouiulry  Cumpany  in  the  tiscal  year 
ending  April  30,  1917,  had  earnings  from  all  sources  of  $17,- 
522,909.  After  deducting  from  this  $7,212,037  for  renewals,  re- 
placements, repairs,  new  patterns,  flasks,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of 
special  equipment  for  the  production  of  munitions,  there  was 
left  net  earnings  of  $10,310,872.  The  surplus  for  the  year,  after 
the  deduction  of  dividends  and  reserves,  was  $1,010,872,  and  the 
total  surplus  at  the  close  of  business  on  .April  30,  1917,  was 
$26,820,965,  as  compared  with  $25,810,094  on  April  30,  1916. 

The  annual  report  to  the  stockholders,  sulimitted  by  President 
W.  H.  Woodin,  says  in  part:  "The  close  of  your  fiscal  year 
saw  the  United  States  at  last  drawn  into  the  great  conflict  of 
nations  that  for  almost  three  years  has  been  devastating  the 
earth,  and  witnessed  the  beginning  of  that  marshaling  of  our 
national  resources  and  industries  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
speedily  prove  the  decisive  factor  in   the  great  struggle. 

"Your  company  was  among  the  first  to  place  its  facilities  un- 
reservedly at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  to  be  put  to  such 
use  as  might  best  suit  the  national  needs,  .\lready  some  portion 
of  the  work  which  our  country  has  taken  upon  itself  as  its  part 
in  the  righteous  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  has  been  allotted 
to  your  company,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  we  shall  here- 
after be  called  upon  to  play  an  increasingly  greater  part  in  the 
struggle  that  lies  before  us.  Our  government,  and  the  stock- 
holders, may  be  assured  that  this  company  will  give  of  its  best — 
in  experience,  in  organization,  in  production — to  insure  the  mak- 
ing of  that  lasting  peace  short  of  which  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  will  not  stop. 

"From  the  viewpoint  both  of  operations  and  results,  the  year 
has  been  a  satisfactory  one.  The  performance  of  your  company  in 
the  production  of  munitions  has  been  gratifying  not  only  as  to 
quality  but  also  with  respect  to  volume  and  speed  of  production, 
and  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  other  company  in  the  United 
States.  The  representatives  of  the  governments  for  which  your 
company  has  been  producing  munitions  have  been  unstinted  in 
their  expressions  of  approval  of  its  organization  and  methods. 
The  experience  acquired  in  this  branch  of  industry  will  without 
doubt  prove  of  very  great  value  to  our  government,  enabling 
your  company  quickly  and  economically  to  meet  what  promises 
to  be  a  very  large  demand  for  such  supplies. 

"A  fair  share  of  the  year's  earnings  resulted  from  the  conduct 
of  your  company's  ordinary  business  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  cars  and  miscellaneous  supplies.  Material  costs  have 
been  high  and  are  likely  to  continue  so.  This,  together  with  the 
increased  cost  of  operating,  coupled  with  an  inability  to  obtain 
a  corresponding  augmentation  of  revenue,  makes  it  growingly 
difficult  for  the  railroads  to  finance  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  normal  traffic  require- 
ments of  the  country.  The  need  of  means  of  transportation, 
both  for  domestic  and  foreign  use,  is  so  great,  however,  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  with  the  advent  of  more  pro- 
pitious conditions,  your  company's  facilities  for  this  line  of  pro- 
duction  will   continue   in   fair   demand. 

"At  the  close  of  the  year  your  company  had  on  its  books  for  ■ 
construction  a  greater  number  of  cars  than  at  the  beginning.' 

The  general  balance  sheet  follows : 

Assets  Li.\bilities 

Properly  and  plant  acct.  $66,782,533        Preferred    stock     $30,000,000 

Current   assets —  Common   stock    30,000,000 

Materials    on    hand...      19,211,221         Current    liaWlities— 

.^ccts.  and  notes  recv.     17.713,438  Accts.    payahle.  etc.      16,225,942 

Stocks    and    bonds    of  Dividends    (pay.    July 

other    companies     .  968,243  2.    IQI")     625,000 

Cash    6,01 7,220        Reserve   accounts — 

For    insurance    1,000,000 

$110,692,655  For    gen.    overhaulinR 

imp.    and   mainte...       2.620,748 

For    dividend.*    2,400,000 

For  imp.  working  con- 
ditions   of    emp 500,000 

Surplus  account    26,820,965 

$110,692,655 
John  Shennan   lloyt  and  VV.  C.  Dickerman  have  been  elected 
directors  of  the  company,  succeeding  Thomas  H.  West  and  W. 
N.    McMillan,    respectively. 
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Rciilway  Construction 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Boiler  Kote. — The  Boiler-Kote  Company,  Chicago,  in  a  16- 
page  booklet,  details  the  advantage  of  using  Boiler-Kote  in  boil- 
ers, and  shows  how  it  is  used  to  secure  the  desired  results. 


Al.\bama,  Florida  &  Southern. — W.  S.  Wilson,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  this  road,  has  bought  a  line  running 
from  Cowartz.  .Ma.,  southwest  to  Cottonwood  about  9  miles, 
and  work  is  now  under  way  on  a  connection  from  this  line  at 
Cottonwood  east  to  a  point  on  the  .Alabama,  Florida  &  Southern 
about  15  miles.  A  line  is  also  being  built  from  the  present 
southern  terminus  of  the  A.  F.  &  S.  at  Malone,  F'la.,  south  to 
Greenwood,  6  miles.  These  new  lines  will  be  completed  by  Oc- 
tober 15.  and  will  then  be  sold  to  the  Alabama,  Florida  & 
Southern. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  S.\nta  Fe. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Cresmer  Manufacturing  Company,  Riverside, 
Cal.,  for  the  erection  of  buildings  at  its  car  shops  at  San 
Bernardino,  including  a  one-story  refrigerator  car  repair  shed, 
46  by  1,200  ft.;  a  one-story  blacksmith  shop,  50  by  385  ft.,  and 
a  one-story  car  repair  shop,  46  by  310  ft.  The  cost  of  these 
improvements    will    approximate   $60,000. 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company  is  spending  $75,000  to  re- 
ballast  its  line  between  London,  Ont.,  and  Windsor.  The  road 
will  also  spend  approximately  $185,000  to  lengthen  sidings  and 
strengthen  bridges  between  London  and  West  Toronto  in  order 
that  heavier  power  may  be  used  on  this  sub-division. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — This  company  is  drawing 
preliminary  plans  for  a  passenger  depot  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the 
construction  of  which  will  not  be  started  this  year. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — A  contract  has  been 
awarded  by  this  company  to  the  Railroad  Water  &  Coal  Hand- 
ling Co.  for  the  construction  of  a  wooden  coaling  station  of 
500  tons  capacity  at  Trenton,  Mo.  The  road  has  also  let  a 
contract  for  the  building  of  a  reinforced  concrete  dam  at  King- 
fisher, Okla. 

Chicago  Short  Line. — This  road,  which  serves  several  indus- 
tries in  the  Calumet  district  of  Chicago,  has  purchased  land  upon 
which  a  roundhouse  and  coaling  station  will  be  erected.  No 
detailed  information  concerning  the  construction  of  these  im- 
provements is  available  at  this  time. 

Dallas-South  Western  Traction. — This  company  will  con- 
struct an  interurban  line  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  west  to  Irving, 
and  then  south  to  Cleburne,  a  distance  of  59  miles.  A  contract 
has  been  let  to  the  Creek  Construction  Company,  Sapulpa,  Okla., 
for  the  grading,  track-laying  and  bridge  work.  The  road  will 
soon  be  in  the  market  for  ties,  rails  and  equipment.  F.  R. 
Perkins,  303  Gaston  building,  Dallas,  is  the  engineer  in  charge. 

Erii;. — This  coinpany  is  building  yard  tracks  between  a  point 
two  miles  west  of  Marion,  Ohio,  and  a  point  four  miles  west 
of  Marion.  The  work  will  involve  the  realinement  of  one  main 
track  and  the  building  of  one  SO-ft.  single-track  bridge ;  one  50-ft. 
four-track  bridge ;  one  45-ft.  single-track  bridge,  and  one  85-ft. 
single-track  bridge.  /\  contract  has  been  let  to  the  Robert  Grace 
Contracting  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the  sub-structures. 
The  work  on  the  super-structures  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
railroad  forces  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements 
is  $550,000. 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  S.\nta  Fe. — This  company,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines,  the  Galveston  &  Houston 
(electric)  and  the  county  have  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Larkin  &  Sangstcr  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  concrete  arch  extensions  to  be  built  on  both  ends  of 
the  present  Galveston  (Tex.)  causeway.  The  total  length  of  the 
new  construction  will  be  about  5,900  ft.  From  the  Galveston 
end  it  will  cover  2.240  ft.,  and  from  the  main  land  at  \'irginia 
Point  3,600  ft.  Tlie  section  of  the  arches,  including  the  draw- 
bridge, that  withstood  the  storm  is  2,446  ft.  long.  There  will 
be  51  new  arches  on  the  main  land  end.  and  28  new  arches  on 
the  Island  of  Galveston  end,  a  total  of  79  arches,  each  having 
a  span  of  60  ft.  The  arches  will  rest  on  piers  supported  by 
concrete  piles  driven  into  the  clay.  The  Concrete  Steel  Engi- 
neering Company,   Xew  York,  which  designed  the  arch   portion 
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of  the  original  causeway  that  weathered  the  storm  successfully, 
has  been  retained  to  design  the  extensions.  The  total  cost  of 
the  work  is  not  to  exceed  $1,725,000. 

Gulf,  Plainville  &  Northern. — This  company  will  build  a 
line  from  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  north  to  Hoisington,  Galacia,  Hays 
City,  Plainville,  Wester,  Edmund  and  Norton,  approximately 
150  miles.  It  will  also  build  a  branch  line  from  Plainville  north- 
east to  Laton,  Covert  and  Osborne,  approximately  50  miles.  A 
contract  has  been  let  to  the  Imperial  Promotion  &  Construction 
Company,  Osborne,  Kan.,  who  will  buy  all  equipment,  and  do 
all  sub-letting.     Work  on  grading  will  commence  about  June  IS. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  has  let  a  contract  to  L.  J. 
Smith  Contracting  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  from  Dawson  Springs,  Ky.,  to  Providence,  a  dis- 
tance of  17^  miles.  About  600,000  yd.  of  grading  will  be  neces- 
sary, a  large  portion  of  which  is  rock.  A  contract  has  also 
been  awarded  to  the  Walsh  ■  Construction  Company,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  for  grade  reduction  and  line  revision  on  the  road  between 
.Scottsburg,  Ky.,  and  Dawson  Springs,  a  distance  of  11 J  2  miles. 
The  work  will  involve  700,000  yd.  of  grading,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  rock,  and  also  the  construction  of  a  75-ft.  span  and 
approach   trestle   over   the   Tradewater   river. 

Mexican  Roads. — J.  W.  McRae,  of  Joliet,  111.,  owner  of  a 
timber  tract  of  75,000  acres  situated  in  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains of  Mexico,  about  40  miles  southeast  of  Douglas,  Ariz., 
proposes  to  build  a  railroad  from  Douglas  to  the  scene  of  the 
proposed  lumbering  operations.  Mr.  McRae  expects  to  find  a 
market  for  his  lumber  at  the  mines  and  other  industries  of 
Arizona   and    New    Mexico. 

Northern  Pacific. — This  company  is  enlarging  its  division 
yards  at  Livingston,  Mont.,  by  adding  live  miles  of  additional 
tracks.  The  increase  of  the  yard  necessitates  the  abandonment 
of  the  present  storeroom  facilities  and  the  construction  of  a 
new  two-story  storehouse  50  by  200  ft.,  a  storehouse  platform 
70  by  500  ft.,  and  a  reinforced  concrete  oil  house  30  by  50  ft. 
The  track  work,  together  with  store  facilities  and  other  changes, 
will  cost  approximately  $110,000.  The  work  is  being  done  by 
company  forces,  and  is  to  be  completed  by  September  1. 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West. — This  company  will  build  an  ad- 
dition to  its  shops  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  consisting  of  a  tank  shop, 
a  machine  shop,  a  boiler  shop,  and  a  flue  shop.  The  tank  shop 
will  be  40  ft.  high,  95  ft.  wide  and  300  ft.  long ;  the  machine 
shop,  60  ft.  high,  100  ft.  wide  and  220  ft.  long:  the  boiler  shop, 
40  ft.  high,  143  ft.  wide  and  170  ft.  long:  and  the  flue  shop,  20  ft. 
high,  83  ft.  wide  and  108  ft.  long.  The  buildings  will  be  of 
brick  and  steel  construction,  and  the  cost,  including  equipment, 
will  be  approxiniatelv  $1,000,000.  Work  will  not  be  started  until 
fall. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — This  company  is  now  building  a 
tank  and  cab  shop  at  Juniata  shops,  Altoona,  Pa.  It  is  to  be  a 
one-story  building,  82  ft.  by  300  ft.,  of  structural  steel  and 
brick  construction.  The  work  is  being  done  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany's forces,  the  structural  steel  work  having  been  ordered 
from   L.   F.   Shoemaker,   Pottstown,    Pa. 

This  company  has  given  a  contract  to  A.  L.  Anderson  & 
Bros.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  to  build  about  9  miles  of  line  along  Ten- 
Mile  Creek  from  Champion,  Pa.  (formerly  Besco),  southwest 
towards  Waynesburg,  to  a  point  just  below  Jefferson. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. — Plans  have  been  completed  for  a 
bridge  to  be  built  on  Greenwood  avenue  over  the  P.  &  R. 
tracks  at  Hopewell.  N.  J.  It  is  to  be  a  through  plate  girder 
liighway  bridge,  with  concrete  floor  paved  with  asphalt,  with  a 
clear  width  of  roadway  of  24  ft.  and  two  sidewalks  7  ft.  each. 
The  bridge  will  span  four  tracks,  and  the  work  will  be  done 
under  the  grading  and  masonry  contract  with  John  A.  Kelley 
&  Co.,  which  was  awarded  over  a  year  ago. 

Virginian  Railway. — Contracts  have  been  let  to  the  Rinehart 
&  Dennis  Company,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  for  the  grading,  and  to 
the  Virginia  Bridge  &:  Iron  Company.  Roanoke,  \'a.,  for  steel 
bridges  in  connection  with  double  tracking  work  now  under  con- 
struction, from  Bud,  \N'.  Va,,  Mile  Post,  371.5,  easterly  5  miles. 
The  maximum  grade  will  be  2.07  per  cent  and  the  maximum 
curvature  12  degrees.  There  will  be  three  steel  bridges  to  have 
a  total  length  of  1,125  ft.  The  track  laying  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  railroad  company. 
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Boston  &  Maine.— The  $100,000  first  mortgage  4;/  per  cent 
bonds  of  the  Peterborough  &  Hillsborough,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  which  matured  July  ],  were  technically  ex- 
tended for  two  years  under  authority  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Boston.  Receiver  Hustis  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  was  given  authority  to  purchase  and  hold  in  the 
treasury   such  of  these  bonds   as   holders  desired   to  turn   in. 

Canadian  Northern. — Wm.  A.  Read  &  Co.  have  sold  an  issue 
of  $2,700,000  Canadian  Northern  one-year  secured  gold  notes. 
These  are  to  refund  an  issue  of  $3,000,000  notes  coming  due 
July  10,  and  will  have  the  same  collateral  as  under  that  issue, 
consisting  of  first  mortgage  bands  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  either  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  Canadian  Provincial  governments. 

Peterboroigh  &  Hillsborough. — See  Boston  &  Maine. 

Tennessee  Central.— At  the  fourth  attempt  to  sell  this  road  on 
July  2,  no  bids  were  received,  and  the  sale  was  adjourned 
until  October  22.  Judge  San  ford,  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn..  has  appointed  H.  W.  Stanley,  formerly 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  co-re- 
ceiver with  W.  K.  McAHster.  Mr.  Stanley  succeeds  H.  B. 
Chamljerlain,  resigned. 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western.— Judge  II.  O.  Humphrey  in  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Danville,  111.,  has  appointed  E.  X. 
.Armstrong  receiver.  This  action  was  instituted  by  the 
Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New  York  City, 
trustees  of  the  bondholders,  on  the  failure  of  the  railway  to 
pay  either  interest  or  principal  on  the  bonds  July  1.  The  com- 
pany holds  $4,895,000  first  mortgage  bonds  against  the  rail- 
way. The  bondholders'  committee,  consisting  of  Thomas 
Denny,  Adrian  Iselin  and  Henry  K.  McHarg,  have  requested 
holders  of  the  aliove-named  issue  to  deposit  their  bonds  with 
the  h'armers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  in  order  that  pro- 
tective measures  may  be  taken  by  it. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.— At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, Carl  R.  Gray,  president  of  the  Western  Maryland, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board,  succeeding  L.  F.  Loree, 
resigned.  M.  C.  Byers  and  Bertram  Cutler  were  elected 
directors  to  succeed  H.  H.  Porter  and  Johnston  De  Forrest, 
resigned. 

German  Railways  in  China. — Germany  has  constructed  two 
railways  in  China,  the  Shantung  Railway  and  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  both  of  which  are  in  the 
province  of  Shantung.  The  first  is  284  miles  in  length,  and 
was  built  with  German  capital  for  a  German  company,  and 
opened  for  traffic  in  1904.  It  connects  the  once-German  port  of 
Tsingtau  with  the  capital  of  Shangtung,  province  Tsinanfu. 

Swedish  Railway  Difficulties. — In  order  to  secure  the  fullest 
possible  utilization  of  its  rolling  stock,  a  special  transport  bureau 
has  been  set  up  in  Sweden.  The  duties  of  this  bureau  are  to 
allocate  cars  to  consignees,  and  it  has  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
supply  of  cars  to  persons  and  firms  who  have  not  obtained  its 
official  authorization.  Special  arrangements  have  also  been  made 
to  insure  the  best  use  being  made  of  the  locomotive  stock,  and 
to  this  end  a  system  of  close  co-operation  between  the  mechanical 
and  operating  departments  has  been  introduced.  The  State  Rail- 
waj's  administration  has  also  demanded  Parliamentary  sanction 
to  spend  i960,000  ($4,665,600)  for  acquiring  60  locomotives  and 
600  freight  cars.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  and  German 
railways,  the  Swedish  administration  has  discovered  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  giving  orders  and  accepting  de- 
livery. -Another  Swedish  difficulty  is  the  serious  coal  shortage. 
Drastic  remedies  have  had  to  be  adopted  to  cope  with  all  these 
handicaps.  There  have  been  temporary  suspensions  of  freight 
traffic  on  the  State  lines,  and  passenger  train-mileage,  which  was 
recently  reduced  by  12,750  km.  (7,923  miles')  a  day,  is  being  cut 
down  still  further.  The  company-owned  lines  have  been  asked 
by  the  Government  to  adopt  similar  measures. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

H.  G.  Kelley,  vice-president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  E.  J.  Chamljerlin,  president,  who  has  been  granted 
a  three  months'  leave   of  absence. 

E.  D.  Hogan,  general  manager  of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern 
at  Laurel,  Miss.,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  general 
tnanager,  with  headquarters  at  Laurel. 

Herbert  R.  Wheeler  has  been  appointed  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain,  with  office  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  vice  Charles  H.  Nowell,  resigned. 

Marcus    L.    Bell,    general     solicitor     for     the     Chicago,    Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
general    counsel,    with    the    same    headquarters.       Mr.     Bell    was 
born  at  Pine  BlufT,  Ark., 
on  January  11,  1880,  and 
received  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas   and    the    University 
of    Chicago,    graduating 
from  the  latter  school  in 

1903,  He  entered  rail- 
way service  on  June  27, 

1904,  as  private  secre- 
tary to  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  N  e  w 
York.      On     January     1. 

1905,  he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  attorney  at 
Chicago,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1906,  became  local 
attorney     at     the     same 

/^  A  .       1  M.    L.    Bell 

place.  On  August  1. 
1S09,    he    was    appointed 

assistant  general  attorney,  and  on  April  1,  1910,  was  promoted 
to  general  attorney.  On  May  1,  1914,  he  became  general  solic- 
itor, which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  election  by  the 
board  of  directors  as  general  counsel  of  the  same  road  as  above 
noted. 

A.  G.  King,  superintendent  of  the  Canton  Railroad  at  Canton, 
Md..  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and 
P.  B.  Luke  has  Iseen  appointed  superintendent. 

P.  L.  Fisher,  assistant  controller  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
general  auditor  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  succeeding  F.  W.  Sutton,  resigned. 

Mongin  B.  Nichols,  auditor  of  traffic  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  auditor ;  William 
A.  Rooks,  auditor  of  disbursements  at  Savannah,  has  been  ap- 
pointed auditor  of  traffic,  and  Merle  F.  Harden,  cost  accountant 
at  Savannah,  has  been   appointed   auditor   of  disbursements. 

E.  R.  Dickenson,  auditor  of  disbursements  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  at  Denver,  Col.,  has  been  appointed  general  auditor, 
vice  E.  R.  Murphy,  retired  on  pension.  The  office  of  auditor  of 
disbursements  has  been  abolished,  and  all  communications  in  con- 
nection with  that  department  should  in  future  be  addressed  to  the 
general  auditor. 

William  B.  McKinstry,  auditor  of  tlie  Central  of  Georgia  at 
Savannah.  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  controller  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  the  Wadley  Southern,  the  Louisville  &  Wadley,  the 
Sylvania  Central  and  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  succeed- 
ing W.  D.  Beymer,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company.  Mr. 
McKinstry  was  liorn  on  December  9,  1873,  and  began  railway 
work  in  1888,  with  the  Michigan  Central,  at  Chicago.  He  sub- 
sequently served  on  the  Illinois  Central,  at  Chicago,  and  in  May, 
1903.   went   lo   the   Central   of   Georgia   as   a   claim   investigator. 


He  later  served  consecutively  as  traveling  auditor,  freight  claim 
agent  and  then  as  auditor  of  the  same  road,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  controller,  as 
above  noted. 

H.  W.   Stanley,  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on   Car   Service,   at   Washington,   D.    C,   and   formerly   assistant 
lo  the  president  of  the  Seaboard   Air   Line,  has  been  appointed 
a    receiver    of   the    Tcnr 
nessee     Central,     with 
headquarters     at     Nash- 
ville,   Tenn.     Mr.    Stan-  M  \ 
ley    was    born    on    Feb-                   •  ■ 
ruary  13,  1874,  at  Peters- 
burg,   Va.,    and    after    a 
grammar      and      high 
school  education  entered 
railway   service   in   May, 
1890,    with    the    Norfolk 
&     Western.       He     was    ■ 
consecutively       telegraph 
operator,        stenographer 
and   chief    clerk,    and    in 
1895   became   chief  clerk             ^1^^^^^ 
to  the  superintendent  of 
the    Southern   at   Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.     In   1897  he 
became   secretary   to   the 
general        superintendent 

of     the     Seaboard     Air  "•  w.  Stanley 

Line,     and     was     later 

trainmaster,  superintendent,  superintendent  of  transportation, 
assistant  general  superintendent,  general  superintendent  of 
transportation,  and  assistant  general  manager.  In  1913  he  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  road,  and  on  April  1.  1914, 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  president.  He  left  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  on  June  1,  1916.  to  engage  in  special  work  for  the 
National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways  and  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association,  and  for  the  past  several  months  has 
been  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  Allen  Goodnow,  recently  appointed  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  been  in  railway  service 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  is  well  know'n  as  the  man  who 
has  been  in  charge  of 
the  greatest  railroad 
electrification  project  so 
far  undertaken.  This 
work,  outlined  in  con- 
siderable detail  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
February  2,  1917,  is  re- 
markable for  the  rapid 
progress  made  and  the 
results  achieved  in  a 
relatively  short  period. 
The  contracts  for  equip- 
ment and  material  for 
the  first  unit  of  the 
project,  the  line  between 
Three  Forks,  Mont.,  and 
Deer  Lodge,  were 
awarded     in     November. 

1914.  This  was  the  first 
step  in  a  scheme  involv- 
ing the  electrification  of 
440   miles    of   main    line 

between    Harlowton,   Mont.,   and    .Vvery.   Idalio.      In    November. 

1915.  overhead  construction  had  been  completed  for  a  distance 
of  200  miles,  and  the  100,000-volt  transmission  line,  which  was 
erected  by  the  railroad  on  its  own  right  of  way,  had  been  com- 
pleted for  an  equal  distance,  and  the  lines  from  the  Montana 
Power  Company  were  ready  for  service.  The  first  of  forty-two 
282-ton  electric  locomotives  was  placed  on  a  test  track  in  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  and  in  February,  1917,  steam  engines  were  re- 
moved from  the  entire  electrified  section.  .A  second  section  of 
line  from  Othello.  Wash.,  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  is  now  being 
electrified,  and  will  be  ready  for  operation  about  the  first  of 
next  year.     Mr.   Goodnow  also   constructed   the   Gallatin   Vallev 


C.    A.   Goodno 
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Railway,  a  suljsidiary  of  the  .St.  Paul,  which  runs  from  Three 
Forks,  Mont.,  to  Bozeman.  and  is  now  president  of  that  line. 
In  connection  with  the  Puget  Sound  extension  of  the  St.  Paul, 
lie  supervised  the  construction  of  export  terminal  facilities  at 
Seattle  and  Tacoma.  Among  the  other  interesting  features  of 
his  active  career  were  the  making  of  the  first  time-table  for 
operation  through  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  the  installation  of  the 
first  interlocking  plant  in  Xew  England,  at  a  point  called  Ver- 
mont; the  introduction  of  two  English  stafif  machines  for  the 
protection  of  train  movements  over  the  Mississippi  river  bridge 
at  Savanna,  the  perfection  of  the  manual  block  system  as  now 
in  use  on  the  St.  Paul,  and  the  introduction  of  the  floating  sys- 
tem of  handling  freight  on  Puget  Sound,  which  has  since 
grown  to  important  proportions.  Mr.  Goodnow  was  born  at 
Baldwinville,  Mass.,  on  December  22,  18S3.  He  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1868  with  the  Vermont  &  Massachusetts  as  a 
telegraph  operator,  and  by  steady  application  and  native  ability 
has  won  his  way  to  the  present  executive  position.  In  1875  he 
liecame  train  despatcher  of  the  Troy  &  Greenfield,  and  four  years 
later  was  made  trainmaster  on  the  same  road.  From  1881  to 
1886  he  was  superintendent  of  the  New  Haven  &  Northampton, 
and  in  the  latter  year  went  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  as  superintendent  of  construction.  In  1888  he  was  pro- 
moted to  division  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Dubuque, 
la.,  and  then  served  at  Marion,  and  later  was  assistant  general 
superintendent  and  general  superintendent  of  the  same  road.  In 
April,  1902,  he  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  in  November,  1903,  became  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  From  January  1,  1908,  to 
January  1,  1913,  he  was  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  and  on  the  latter  date  became  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
recent   appointment   as    vice-president. 

Operating 

O.  H.  Hagerman  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  marine 
<lepartment  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  with  office  at  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

J.  J.  McDonell  has  been  appointed  chief  despatcher  on  the 
Saskatoon  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at   Saskatoon.   Sask. 

H.  J.  Councilman  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Lake 
Superior  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Ironton,  Minn.,  effective  July   1. 

H.  C.  White  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  25th  dis- 
trict of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  vice  H.  E.  Bailes,  transferred. 

R.  E.  Casey,  trainmaster  of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  at 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  division,  with  office  at  Grand  Rapids,  Alich.,  vice  J.  W. 
Hunter,  deceased. 

C.  F.  Strickland,  freight  agent  on  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans, 
witli  headquarters  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding 
.'\.  L.  Kuvkendall,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Jacksonville, 
Tex. 

D.  S.  Colby  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  on  the  Dakota 
division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  James- 
town, N.  Dak.,  and  B.  B;  Johnson  has  been  appointed  terminal 
trainmaster  on  the  Pasco  division,  with  headquarters  at  Pasco, 
Wash. 

C.  B.  Anderson,  local  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  transportation, 
succeeding  E.  H.  De  Groot.  Jr.,  resigned  to  become  head  of  the 
newly  organized  division  of  car  service  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce   Commission. 

P.  W.  Sullivan,  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  central  system  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Lines  West,  has  been 
appointed  superinteudent  of  the  Akron  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Akron,  Ohio,  succeeding  Nettleton  Nelf.  furloughed 
for    military    service. 

1' .  A.  Leith,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Terre 
Haute  &  Soutlieastern,  with  headquarters  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
has   been   appointed   superintendent,   with   headquarters   at   West 


Clinton;  C.  D.  Lynch  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintend- 
ent, with  headquarters  at  Bedford,  Ind.,  and  E.  C.  Sappenfield 
has  been  appointed  chief  train  despatcher,  with  headquarters  at 
Terre   Haute. 

E.  M.  Alvord  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  and  the  West  Side  Belt,  with 
office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  office  of  J.  G.  Code,  general 
manager,  has  been  abolished.  Mr.  Alvord  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  System  from  1891  to  1910. 
first  as  superintendent  of  various  divisions,  and  then  during  tlie 
last  seven  years  as  general  superintendent,  of  the  Northern 
lines.  From  1910  to  1912  he  served  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Midland  Valley,  and  then  was  engaged  in 
private  business,  until  his  appointment  on  July  1  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  X'irginia,  and  the 
West   Side   Belt. 

J.  T.  Gillick,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 

Gaaette  of  July  6,  was 
born  at  Glencoe,  Minn., 
in  June,  1870.  He  en- 
tered railway  service 
with  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  in 
1885,  and  was  succes- 
sively telegraph  oper- 
ator and  train  des- 
patcher until  1903.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was 
promoted  to  trainmas- 
ter, and  three  years 
later  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent. In  1913 
he  became  assistant  to 
the  general  manager, 
with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointment 
as  assistant  general  man- 
ager,   as    already    noted. 

E.  H.  Martin,  assistant  superintendent  on  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Railwaxs,  with  headquarters  at  New  Glasgow,  N.  S., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  with  the  same  headquarters, 
succeeding  L.  S.  Brown,  promoted.  W.  A.  Cowan,  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Transcontinental  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Cochrane,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent,  with 
the  same  headquarters.  K.  Stewart,  chief  despatcher  at  New- 
Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent,  with  the 
same  headquarters.  L.  S.  Brown,  superintendent,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  eastern  lines,  with  headquarters  at 
Moncton,  N.  B.  J.  H.  Duff  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  with   headquarters  at  Grant,  Ont. 

F.  E.  Sanborn,  superintendent  of  the  Portland  division  of  the 
Maine  Central,  at  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent,  in  charge  of  the  transportation  and  car  service 
departments,  with  office  at  Portland;  F.  J.  Runey,  superintendent 
of  the  South  Mountain  division,  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Sanborn,  and  assistant  superintendents  on  the  Portland  di- 
vision have  been  assigned  in  charge  of  territory  as  follows : 
F.  O.  \\ood,  with  office  at  Portland  :  Lines  Portland  to  Leeds 
Junction;  Leeds  Junction  to  Lewiston  Lower  and  Brunswick; 
Rockland  branch;  Brunswick  yard  and  Brunswick  to  Royal 
Junction.  T.  M.  McLaughlin,  with  office  at  Waterville:  Water- 
ville  yard  and  lines  Waterville  to  Bangor;  Skowhegan  branch; 
Belfast  branch;  Foxcroft  branch  and  Harmony  branch.  G.  H. 
Foster,  with  olVice  at  Waterville :  Lines  Waterville  to  Leeds 
Junction ;  Kineo  branch  ;  Waterville  to  Brunswick.  E.  L.  Love- 
joy,  with  office  at  Rumford:  Lines  Rumford  Junction  to  Kenne- 
bago;  Canton  branch;  Farmington  to  Leeds  Junction,  including 
Leeds  Junction  yard.  J.  Asnault,  assistant  superintendent  at 
Calais,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mountain  di- 
vision, with  office  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  vice  F.  J.  Runey.  and  the 
office  of  assistant  superintendent  at  Calais  has  been  abolished. 
W.  A.  ^^'heeIer,  chief  despatcher  at  Bangor,  has  been  appointed 
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Brown 


assistant  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  division,  with  office  at 
Bangor  and  W.  E.  Kingston  has  been  appointed  chief  despatcher 
at  Bangor,  vice  Mr.  Wheeler. 

C.  B.  Brown,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  man- 
ager, Eastern  Lines,  and  chief  engineer  of  all  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Government  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Moncton, 
N.  B.,  has  already  been 
announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on 
August  27,  1879,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  grad- 
uated as  a  civil  engineer 
from  Cornell  University 
in  1901.  He  began  rail- 
way work  later  in  the 
same  year  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  a  n  d 
served  consecutively  on 
that  road  as  draftsman 
and  rodman  with  the 
division  engineer  of 
construction  at  Trail, 
B.  C. ;  assistant  engineer 
in  the  bridge  department, 
at  Montreal,  in  charge 
of  the  erection  of  the 
Red  River  bridge  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  also  the 
annexes    to   elevators    at 

Fort  William,  Ont.  From  1902  to  1904  he  was  resident  engineer, 
District  No.  2,  Ontario  division  at  London  and  Toronto,  then 
became  assistant  division  engineer  of  the  Western  division  at 
Calgary,  .'\lta.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  division  engineer  of 
the  Atlantic  division  at  St.  John,  N.  B.  Two  years  later  he  was 
transferred  as  division  engineer  to  the  Eastern  division  at 
Montreal,  and  from  1912  to  1913  he  was  principal  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Eastern  lines  of  the  same  road  at  Montreal.  He 
then  served  from  1913  to  1917  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Railways  at  Moncton,  X.  B.,  and  on  June  1  was 
appointed  assistant  general  manager.  Eastern  lines,  and  chief  en- 
gineer, all  lines,  of  the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  with 
headquarters   at    Moncton. 

Traffic 

W.  L.  McMorris  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  office  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

A.  T.  Weldon,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Railways,  with  headquarters  at  Moncton,  N.  B., 
has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  with  the  same  head- 
quarters, succeeding  D.  A.  Story,  promoted.  M.  F.  Tompkins, 
division  freight  agent  at  Halifax.  N.  S.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Moncton, 
succeeding  A.  T.  Weldon,  promoted.  A.  J.  Gray,  division  freight 
agent  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  with  the  same  headquarters.  J.  H.  Norton  has 
been  appointed  division  freight  agent  with  headquarters  at 
Halifax,  succeeding  M.  F.  Tompkins,  promoted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

W.  R.  Meeder  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Illinois  Southern,  with  office  at  Sparta,  111.,  succeeding  \V.  F. 
McCarra  resigned. 

C.  D.  Rafferty  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay.  with  office  at  Sauk  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,   succeeding  Thomas  Eraser,   resigned. 

D.  J.  McCuaig,  acting  master  mechanic  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
at  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Ontario  lines,  with   headquarters  at   Toronto. 

F.  B.  Tapley,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Railways  at  Moncton.  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  en- 
gineer of  maintenance,  all  lines,  and  will  report  to  the  chief 
engineer. 

J.  F.  Deimling,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  acting  chief  engineer. 


vice  George  H.  Webb,  who  has  been  commissioned  lieutenant 
colonel  m  the  Sixth  Engineer  Regiment,  National  Army.  Ef- 
fective July  1. 

Jos'eph  Slutzkcr,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  at  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  machine  shops,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  on  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  division.  Leon  A.  Starkweather,  motive  power 
inspector,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  master  mechanic  on 
the  New  York  division ;  and  H.  S.  Schum,  general  foreman  of 
the  East  Altoona  enginehouse,  has  been  appointed  assistant  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Altoona  machine  shops. 

J.  C.  Beckwith,  engineer  of  construction  on  the  Canadian 
Government  Railways,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer, 
with  headquarters  at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  succeeding  H.  T.  Ruhl, 
resigned,  to  accept  service  with  another  company.  A.  \'.  Red- 
mond, resident  engineer  at  Cochrane,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  W.  A. 
Cowan,  promoted.  A.  H.  W'illett,  assistant  division  engineer, 
with  headquarters  at  Cochrane,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  resi- 
dent engineer,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  A.  V. 
Redmond. 

F.  -G.  Grimshaw,  assistant  engineer  electrical  equipment.  Phil- 
adelphia Terminal  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has^ 
been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  New 
Jersey  division  at  New  York,  succeeding  H.  H.  Maxfield ;  R.  G. 
Bennett,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  Central  di- 
vision, succeeds  C.  D.  Barrett  as  master  mechanic  at  Sunbury; 
G.  H.  Watkins,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  division,  succeeds  C.  S.  Gaskill  as  master 
mechanic  at  Orangeville,  and  J.  H.  Thomas,  assistant  general 
foreman  at  Pitcairn  shop,  succeeds  F.  S.  Robbins  as  assistant 
master  mechanic  at  Pittsburgh.  Messrs.  Maxfield,  Barrett.  Gas- 
kill  and  Robbins  have  been  granted  furloughs  to  enter  military 
service  as  officers  of  the  Ninth  Engineers,  National  Army,  the 
railway   shop   regiment. 

W.  D.  Warren,  who  has  been  appointed  maintenance  engineer 
of  lines  east  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  of- 
fice at  Boston,  Mass.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns  began  railway  work  as  chainman  and  rodman  for  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  and  later  served  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
In  1903  he  went  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  as 
transitman,  and  then  served  consecutively  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral as  chief  of  party  and  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  as  resident 
engineer.  He  returned  to  the  service  of  the  New  Haven  in  1907 
as  division  engineer  of  valuation,  later  becoming  division  engineer 
of  the  Providence  division,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointment  as  maintenance  engineer  of  lines  east 
of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Purchasing 

J.  L.  Feemstcr,  storekeeper  of  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Rail- 
way at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  store- 
keeper on  the  Chicago  Great  \\'estern.  with  headquarters  at 
Oelwcin,    Iowa. 

OBITUARY 

William  P.  Cosgrave,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Minne- 
sota division  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  died  at  his  home 
at  Winona,  Minn.,  on  July  4.  Mr.  Cosgrave  despatched  the 
first  train  on  the  Chicago  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  and  in  1872  became  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  division  of  that  road. 

Frank  J.  Martin,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  New- 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  111., 
died  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  June  4.  He  was  born  at  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  on  December  26.  1865,  and  entered  railway  service 
as  a  ticket  clerk  in  the  auditing  department  of  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  in  1884.  Later  he  was  clerk  in  various 
capacities  in  the  general  freight  department  until  September. 
1905,  when  he  was  promoted  to  traveling  freight  agent.  On 
September  10.  1905.  he  became  agent  of  the  Delaware.  Lacka- 
wanna &•  Western  at  Chicago,  and  on  .April  1,  1907,  he  returned 
to  th.c  New  York,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  as  chief  clerk  in  the 
general  freight  department.  On  September  14.  1909.  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent. 
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A  New  Kind  of 

Passenger 

Competition 


We  are  witnessing  the  introduction  of  a  new  kind  of  competi- 
tion in  railway  passenger  service.  This  is  competition  in 
eliminating  needless  service  instead  of 
in  adding  to  it.  It  is  being  brought 
home  to  the  managements  of  the  rail- 
ways through  more  channels  than  one 
that  their  most  important  duty  during 
the  war  will  Ije  to  conserve  man  power  and  fuel  to  the  utmost 
extent  practicable  and  to  handle  the  greatest  amount  of 
freight  practicable.  The  elimination  of  passenger  service 
which  is  not  actually  needed  for  the  convenience  of  the  public 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  available  for  accom- 
plishing all  these  objects.  Already  many  railways  have 
made  substantial  reductions  in  their  passenger  service,  and 
now,  instead  of  advertising  that  they  are  increasing  it,  they 
are  giving  publicity  to  the  fact  that  they  are  reducing  it, 
and  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  lines  who  do  not  do  their 
part  in  this  direction.  Statistics  which  have  been  made 
public  indicate  that  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  efforts  to 
conserve  fuel  and  man  power  the  railw^ays  as  a  whole  have 
tiiken  off  passenger  trains  which  are  effecting  a  saving 
equivalent  to  about  18,500,000  passenger-train-miles  a  year. 
This  saving  is  greater  than  the  total  passenger  train  mileage 
per  year  of  any  railway  system  in  the  country  e.xcept  five — 
the  New  York  Central  system,  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the 
Santa  Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  North  Western.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  some  communities  the  railways 
have  been  criticised  for  the  reductions  in  pas,senger  service 
they  have  made.  Such  criticisms  are  most  unjust.  The  fact 
is  the  railways  are  making  the  reductions  very  reluctantly, 
and  in  many  cases  the  opposition  among  their  own  managers 
has  been  so  strong  that  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to 
effect  any  at  all.  For  example,  some  of  the  worst  duplicated 
service  in  the  United  States  is  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities, 
and  yet  no  curtailments  have  yet  been  made  between  these 
cities.  Instead  of  criticising  railways  for  doing  their 
patriotic  duty,  even  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  the  public 
and  press  would  much  better  commend  those  railway  manage- 


ments which  in  recognition  of  the  national  emergency  are 
taking  off  service,  and  condemn  those  that  are  standing  in 
the  way  of  the  reductions  that  are  needed. 


Big  Equipment 
Purchases  by 
Governments 


The  United  States  Government  has  this  last  week  ordered 
for  service  in  France  ,iOO  80-ton  Consolidation  locomotives, 
150  each  from  the  two  largest  locomo- 
tive builders.  This  news  will  cap  the 
climax  on  the  fact  that  cars  and  loco- 
motives have  now  liecome  so  high  in 
price  that  almost  the  only  people  that 
can  buy  tla-m  are  tlie  governments  of  the  United' States,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  France  and  Canada.  On  another  page  of 
this  issue  are  given  some  interesting  figures,  adapted  from  a 
table  in  the  appendix  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's decision  in  the  Fifteen  Per  Cent  Case,  showing  that 
the  railways  of  this  country  are  now  paying  from  50  to  100 
I)er  cent  more  for  their  cars  and  locomotives  than  thev  did 
a  year  or  so  ago.  In  the  same  article  it  is  also  shown  that 
of  the  total  purchases  of  1,175  locomotives  and  24,635  freight 
cars  received  by  equipment  builders  since  June  1,  1,014  loco- 
motives and  8435  cars  were  ordered  b}-  governments.  In 
connection  with  this  article  three  thing.s  should  be  empha- 
sized. One  is  that  the  railways  cannot  buy  freight  cars  at 
the  present  high  prices.  Another  is  that  the  recent  big  pur- 
chases of  locomotives  this  year,  that  is  up  to  June  1.  indi- 
cate a  realization  of  the  necessity  for  larger  trainloads  and 
heavy  and  efficient  power.  No'  road  would  l)e  willing  to 
pay  as  high  as  $100,000  for  a  Mallet,  $70,000  for  a  Santa 
Fe  or  $,i5,000  for  an  eight- w^heel  switching  locomotive  if 
it  did  not  expect  to  make  the  most  of  it  as  an  economic 
transportation  unit.  The  third  point  is  that  relating  to  gov- 
ernment purchases.  It  appears  for  the  moment  as  if^'the 
railwa}s  were  losing  out  completely  in  the  competition  for 
space  in  the  car  and  locomotive  plants.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment has  just  ordered  500  one-hundred  ton  locomodves 
at  a  price  stated  to  be  $56,000  each;  the  British  government 
will  pay  $45,000  apiece,  it  is  said,  for  its  100  Consolidation 
locomotives.      The    Canadian    government    will    pav    aliout 
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$2,600  each  for  5,000  box  cars,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Both 
Russia  and  France  want  to  I  my  more  locomotives  and  cars. 
Both  the  large  locomotive  plants  are  filled  up  with  orders 
for  over  a  year  ahead.  \\'here  the  railroads  that  have  not 
locomotives  now  on  order,  are  going  to  fit  in,  is  a 
question. 


THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
AND  CAR  SERVICE 

IN  an  editorial  in  last  week's  issue  it  was  suggested  that  a 
strong  recommendation  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  that  they  co- 
operate with  the  railroads  in  their  efforts  toward  getting 
heavier  car  loading  would  be  of  immense  value.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  at  just  about  the  time  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  was 
going  to  press  the  Commission  was  doing  that  very  thing. 
In  its  announcement  of  the  organization  of  a  Division  on 
Car  Service,  of  which  we  were  able  to  publish  only  the  prin- 
cipal facts  last  week,  the  Commission  not  only  indicated 
that  the  new  division  proposed  to  co-operate  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable with  the  work  of  the  Railroads'  Commission  on  Car 
Service,  but  it  also  issued  a  recommendation  to  shippers  and 
receivers  regarding  heavier  loading  of  cars. 

The  Commission  said:  "It  is  expected  that  shippers  and 
receivers  of  freight  will  to  the  fullest  extent  aid  in  promot- 
ing car  service  by  promptly  loading  and  unloading  carload 
shipments,  by  capacity  loading,  where  possible,  regardless 
of  carload  minimum,  by  readily  adapting  themselves  to  such 
modifications  in  the  handling  of  less-than-carload  shipments 
as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  by  hearty  co-operation  in 
the  other  methods  which  have  been  or  may  be  devised  to 
meet  the  transportation  problems  confronting  the  country." 

The  editorial  in  question  was  in  error  in  stating  that  the 
Commission  "so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  made  an  appeal 
for  the  full  use  of  car  space"  in  the  circulars  issued  jointly 
to  carriers  and  shippers  which  the  Commission  has  usually 
issued  at  times  of  threatened  car  shortage.  An  examination 
of  our  files  shows  that  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  on  at 
least  two  occasions  published  circulars  issued  by  the  com- 
mission urging  not  only  prompt  loading  and  unloading  of 
cars  and  prompt  movement  of  freight,  but  also  full  loading. 
Moreover,  since  the  campaign  for  intensive  loading  and  con- 
servation of  transportation  in  general  was  inaugurated  by 
the  Railroads'  War  Board,  the  Commission  has  co-operated 
most  heartily  in  the  efforts  of  the  railroads,  just  as  a  very  large 
numljer  of  .shippers  have,  generally,  since  the  matter  has  been 
placed  on  a  patriotic  basis  and  it  has  been  evident  that  both 
the  nation's  war  preparations  and  its  business  would  suffer 
unless  all  join  in  promoting  the  greatest  possiVile  efficiency 
of  the  available  transportation  facilities. 

In  the  article  in  our  recent  Patriotic  War  Number  de- 
scribing the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  w-Iio  have  Jaeen  meeting  with 
the  railroads'  commission  had  made  it  a  practice,  in  reply- 
ing to  complaints  from  shippers  about  car  shortage,  to  insert 
an  argument  for  capacity  loading  and  the  need  for  prompt 
release  of  cars;  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  has  been 
brought  strongly  to  the  attention  of  shippers  and  consignees 
on  many  occasions. 

This  paper  has  frequently  criticized  the  attitude  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  matter  of  rates  be- 
cause of  a  belief  that  a  more  liberal  policv  would  have 
placed  the  railroads  in  a  better  position  to  cope  with  the 
enhanced  demands  on  their  facilities,  but  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  failing  to  appreciate  what  the  Commis- 
sion has  done  during  the  prevalence  of  acute  conditions  of 
car  shortage  and  congestion  during  the  past  winter  and 
spring.  It  readily  consented  to  the  railroads'  request  to  be 
allowed  to  increase  demurrage  rates  and  has  criven  valuable 


support  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  ever 
since  it  went  to  Washington. 

The  Commission's  announcement  regarding-  the  Division 
of  Car  Service  also  gives  an  indication  of  its  intention  to 
continue  to  work  with  the  roads;  and  the  selection  of  such 
an  experienced  railroad  transportation  officer  as  E.  H.  De 
Groot,  Jr.,  until  recently  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  Chicago  &:  Eastern  Illinois,  as  chief  of  the  division, 
should  inspire  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  results  to  be 
expected  from  its  establishment. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  what  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  intended  to  do  under  its  new 
authority  over  car  service,  conferred  by  the  Esch-Pomerene 
law,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  its  action  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service.  The  Commission  on  Car  Serv- 
ice has  been  given  very  broad  powers  over  car  distribution 
since  the  organization  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  but 
the  announcement  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  July  12  indicates  at  least  the  intention  that  there  shall  be 
no  unnecessar}-  conflict  of  authority.  Under  the  new  law 
the  power  of  the  commission  is,  of  course,  supreme,  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  imply  interference  with  the  work  being 
done  b,\-  the  railroads  themselves  as  long  as  the  latter  are 
able  to  manage  their  own  affairs  properly.  The  Commission 
announces  that  through  the  new  division  it  will  regulate  car 
service,  and  when  occasion  requires  it  will  issue  orders  or 
directions  direct  to  the  carrier  or  carriers  concerned,  but  that 
subject  to  this  fundamental  principle  it  will,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, avail  itself  of  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  Commission.  The  announcement  calls  attention  to 
the  extensive  organization  of  the  Commisison  on  Car  Service, 
with  its  seven  members,  all  superintendents  of  transporta- 
tion of  different  railroads  which  territorially  cover  practical- 
ly the  entire  United  States,  and  the  large  force  of  assistants 
under  its  control  in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 

Complaints  and  communications  regarding  car  service  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission  will  be  handled  through  the  new 
division  and  the  field  service  will  be  developed  as  occasion 
may  require. 

Under  the  law  the  Commission  may  require  the  carriers  to 
file  their  car  service  rules  as  tariffs,  it  may  establish  its  own 
rules,  on  complaint  or  on  its  own  initiative,  and  whenever 
it  shall  be  of  opinion  that  necessity  exists  for  immediate 
action,  it  may  suspend  the  existing  rules  and  issue  "such 
just  and  reasonable  directions  with  respect  to  car  service  as 
in  its  opinion  will  best  promote  car  service  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  and  the  commerce  of  the  people." 

.\11  these  things  are  not  required  to  be  done,  however, 
unless  it  is  necessary,  and  it  should  be  possilile  to  effect  a 
degree  of  co-operation  between  the  Division  of  Car  Service 
and  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  which  will  have  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  naturally  seek  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  shippers 
in  case  it  considers  that  the  railroad  committee  in  any  case 
has  failed  to  give  them  proper  consideration,  and  on  the 
otiier  hand  it  will  Ije  in  a  position  to  support  the  attitude  of 
the  railroad  committee  on  some  occasions. 

The  Commission  also  suggests  co-operation  between  the 
local  committees  representing  the  railroads  and  those  repre- 
senting tlie  shippers,  appointed  by  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  stating  that  where  irreconcilable  differences 
arise  they  may  be  referred  either  to  the  carriers'  commission 
or  to  the  Division  of  Car  Service  for  adjustment.  This  ap- 
parently indicates  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
to  act  as  a  court  of  appeal  rather  than  to  activelv  regulate 
the  distribution  of  cars  itself;  and  the  idea  of  co-operation  is 
further  carried  out  by  the  arrangement  by  which  the  Com- 
mission lias  secured  temporarily  for  this  work  the  serinces 
of  H.  C.  Barlow,  traffic  director  of  tlie  Chicago  .Association 
of  Commerce  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League.     As  at  present  con- 
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stituted  the  division  will,  therefore,  consist  of  a  railroad 
man,  a  representative  of  the  shippers,  who  is  an  ex-railroad 
officer  of  long  experience,  and  A.  G.  Gutheim,  one  of  the 
commission's  most  experienced  examiner-attorneys;  and  the 
arrangement  seems  admirably  adapted  to  bringing  about  the 
degree  of  harmony  between  railroads,  shippers  and  the  com- 
mission which  the  occasion  so  imperatively  requires. 


COURTESY— A  WAR  TIME  NECESSITY 

<tl  DON'T  know  who  did  it,"  he  remarked,  "but,  hon- 
^  estly,  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I  went  over 
to  get  the  5:15  the  other  night,  and  will  you  believe  me  if  I 
tell  you  that  as  I  walked  down  along  the  train,  I  saw  that 
every  window  in  every  car  was  opened  slightly  from  the 
bottom;  and  no  one  had  to  fuss  and  get  hot  under  the 
collar,  the  way  they  sometimes  do,  trying  to  open  windows 
to  get  the  air."  It  is  somewhat  hard  to  believe,  and  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  it  would  be  a  practical  method 
to  follow  generally.  We  do  know,  however,  where  the  rail- 
way that  runs  that  particular  5:15  will  find  another  man 
who  has  a  kindly  feeling  towards  it. 

The  railways  at  present  are  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
trying  to  reduce  passenger  service  that  they  may  better 
handle  their  more  necessary  war-time  freight  traffic,  reduc- 
ing portions  in  dining  cars,  getting  after  shippers  to  load 
their  freight  more  heavily  and  to  unload  it  more  promptly 
and  at  the  same  time  doing  their  best  to  explain  deliveries 
delayed  because  of  congestion  and  lack  of  cars.  Thus  far, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  public  considers  that  it  has  been 
treated  remarkably  well,  even  under  the  adverse  conditions. 
The  public  knows  that  the  railways  are  up  against  a  big 
proposition.  The  favorable  attitude  with  which  the  man  in 
the  street  has  regarded  the  prompt  measures  taken  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  railways  through  the  Railroads'  War  Board  is  a 
subject  of  comment.  A  satisfied  public  is  an  asset  of 
great  value,  and  the  railways  certainly  have  a  great  deal 
to  be  thankful  for  in  that  they  have  succeeded  in  encouraging 
the  friendship  of  their  "constituents"  at  a  time  like  this. 
It  showed,  for  example,  in  the  Fifteen  Per  Cent  Case. 
The  commission,  to  be  sure,  did  not  give  as  much  heed 
to  the  fact  as  perhaps  it  should  have,  but  it  surely  was  con- 
siderably impressed  by  the  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of 
shippers  and  the  relative  absence  of  protests  against  the 
increases.  "These  facts  are  not  without  sigjiificance  in  so 
far  as  they  indicate  the  existing  state  of  the  public  mind," 
says  the  majority  opinion.  "It  may  be  admitted  that  facts 
of  this  character  reflected  in  the  record  indicate  a  somewhat 
different  state  of  public  opinion  from  that  which  has  here- 
tofore prevailed  in  connection  with  similar  issues  before  us." 
The  railroads  are  now  in  the  advantageous  position  where 
they  have  the  public  on  their  side.  Their  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  keeping  it  there. 

Let  us  take  a  leaf  from  Europe's  experience.  Transpor- 
tation (if  commercial  traffic  in  the  warring  countries  over- 
seas has  not  been  quite  what  it  should  be.  Our  European 
correspondent  has  commented  on  that  again  and  again.  Not 
once  has  he  failed  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
railway's  are  the  ones  who  always  get  the  blame,  although 
in  a  great  many  cases  conditions  at  the  front,  the  rulings 
of  the  civil  authorities  and  such  things,  are  at  fault.  In 
other  words,  it  is  easy  to  blame  the  railways  because  they 
are  the  nearest  things  to  hand.  We  do  not  presume  that 
the  American  railways  aTe  going  to  be  able  to  render  100 
per  cent  perfect  service  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  We 
do  know  that  if  the  public  is  treated  right  it  will  be  more 
willing  to  understand  that  100  per  cent  perfect  service  is 
not  possible  in  time  of  war,  and  it  will  be  more  likely  to 
believe  that  the  railways  are  doing  their  level  best  to  give 
the  forces  in  the  field  and  the  public  at  home  the  best  that 
is  in  them. 


In  other  words,  do  not  let  the  strain  of  war  conditions 
allow  us  to  forget  the  necessit}'  for  courtesy.  Emphasize 
courtesy  and  fair  dealing  more  than  ever  so  that  the  new 
employees — the  women,  for  instance — who  take  the  places  of 
those  who  join  the  colors  may  understand  that  the  good 
opinion  of  the  public  is  the  thing  that  counts.  And  prop 
up  some  of  the  weak  points  that  still  exist.  Do  not  empha- 
size the  value  of  courtesy  to  your  patrons,  and  then  let 
trainmen  insult  passengers  and  freight  clerks  ruffle  the 
temper  of  consignees.  Do  not  count  on  polite  train  crews 
alone  and  then  let  a  surly  gateman  shut  a  gate  in  a  pas- 
senger's face  and  cut  off  his  nose  almost,  and  his  friendship 
entirely  in  the  same  second.  War-time  is  a  time  of  strain. 
It  is  not  over-conducive  to  good  temper,  and  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  encourage  courtesy  and  the  good  feeling  of 
the  public  towards  the  railroads  is  going  to  be  repaid  a 
tliousand-fold. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  RAILROADS 

T""  HE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  not  a  political 
•*■  body.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not,  as  many  persons 
sometimes  say,  a  judicial  body.  It  is  an  administrative  body 
created  by  Congress  to  perform  certain  functions  delegated 
to  it  by  Congress,  and  if  it  does  not  perform  them  to  suit  its 
creator,  Congress  can  pass  legislation  to  control  its  acts,  or, 
indeed,  entirely  to  abolish  it. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  in  W^ishington  that  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Commission  on  the  favor  of  Congress  and 
the  attitude  assumed  by  a  number  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, were  very  influential,  if  not  actually  controlling, 
factors,  in  determining  the  Commission's  decision  in  the 
15  per  cent  rate  case.  There  were  thought  to  be  strong 
indications  in  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  during  the  hearings,  as  there  are  also  in 
the  majority  opinion,  that  they  believed  the  railroads  needed 
larger  advances  than  those  granted.  Furthermore,  practi- 
cally all  classes  of  shippers  in  the  country,  except  those  in 
the  agricultural  communities,  favored  greater  advances  than 
were  allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers,  especially 
of  the  middle  west,  apparently'  were  opposed  to  any  in- 
crease of  rates.  They  were  the  only  large  interest  that  ap- 
peared by  counsel  vigorously  to  oppose  an\-  advance.  The 
attitude  of  the  farmers  was  reflected  in  that  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  from  many  agricultural  districts,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  middle  west.  Resolutions  of  various 
kinds  regarding  the  advances  asked  for  were  introduced  in 
Congress.  Some  of  them  proposed  the  prohibition  of  the 
advance  asked  for  and  others  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
the  abolition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  the  prejudice  and  an- 
tagonism to  the  railways  which  were  abnost  universal  ten 
years  ago  no  longer  exist  among  the  business  men  of  the 
country,  they  still  prevail,  and  apparently  without  much 
diminution,  among  the  farmers,  especially  of  the  middle 
we.«t.  This  deep-seated  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  fair  treatment  of  the 
railways  and  to  the  solution  of  the  railway  problem.  Why 
should  this  be  the  case?  The  prices  of  all  farm  products 
have  greatly  increased  while  railway  rates  have  stood  prac- 
tically still.  At  the  same  time  the  farmer  has  become  one 
of  the  greatest  sufferers  from  shortages  of  cars  and  conges- 
tions of  traffic  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  railways 
have  been  unable  adequately  to  increase  their  facilities.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  farmers  are  not  only  as  able 
as  any  other  class  of  the  public  to  pay  higher  rates,  but 
that  it  is  as  much  to  their  interest  to  do  so  as  to  that  of  any 
other  class. 

It  is  often  said  that  while  the  prices  which  consumers 
have  to  pay  for  agricultural  products  have  increased  greatly, 
the  farmers  have  not  received  the  benefit  of  these  increases. 
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Official  .statistics  on  the  subject  demonstrate  the  incorrect- 
ness of  this  contention.  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  shows  that  between  1910  and  1916  the  farm 
values  of  the  most  important  agricultural  products  increased 
as  follows:  Wheat,  from  88.3  cents  per  bushel  to  $1.60, 
or  81^  per  cent;  corn,  from  48  cents  to  88.9  cents,  or  85 
per  cent;  oats,  from  34.4  cents  to  52. 4  cents,  or  52  per  cent; 
barley,  from  57.8  cents  to  88.2  cents,  or  S3  per  cent;  rye, 
from  1iy>  cents  to  $1.22,  or  70.6  per  cent;  buckwheat,  from 
66  cents  to  $1.13,  or  70.8  per  cent;  potatoes,  from  55.7 
cents  to  $1.46,  or  162  per  cent. 

Meantime,  railway  rates  almost  stood  still.  In  conse- 
quence, whereas  in  1910  the  freight  rate  on  a  bushel  of 
wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  11  per  cent  of  the 
farm  value  of  the  wheat,  in  1916  it  was  only  6.3  per  cent 
of  the  farm  value  of  the  wheat.  Likewise,  while  in  1910 
the  freight  rate  on  a  bushel  of  corn  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  was  18.6  per  cent  of  the  farm  value  of  the  com,  in 
1916  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  only  lOJ/ 
per  cent  of  the  farm  value  of  the  corn. 

How  much  the  farm  values  of  agricultural  products  have 
increased  relatively  to  the  rates  which  the  railways  receive 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  increases  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  ton-miles  and  passenger-miles  of 
transportation  which  can  be  bought  with  a  given  quantity 
of  any  farm  product.  For  example,  in  1910  a  bushel  of 
corn  at  the  average  farm  value  would  buy  63  ton-miles  of 
transportation,  while  in  1916  it  would  buy  126  ton-miles, 
an  increase  of  exactly  100  per  cent.  Likewise,  in  1910,  a 
bushel  of  wheat  at  the  average  farm  value  would  buy  117 
ton-miles  of  transportation,  while  in  1916  it  would  buy  227 
ton-miles,  or  an  increase  of  94  per  cent.  Even  more  re- 
markable are  the  relative  changes  in  the  farm  value  of 
potatoes  and  in  the  average  railway  rates.  In  1910  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  at  the  average  farm  value  would  buy 
74  ton-miles  of  transportation,  while  in  1916  it  would  buy 
207  ton-miles,  an  increase  of  166  per  cent.  Certainly  with 
such  increases  as  have  occurred  in  the  prices  that  the  farmer 
receives  he  has  become  able  to  pay  much  higher  rates  than 
he  is  now  paying. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  pay  higher 
rates.  Good  and  adequate  service  is  more  important  to  him 
as  well  as  to  all  other  shippers  than  the  lowest  rates  that  can 
possibly  be  obtained.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer, 
like  other  shippers,  has  not  within  recent  years  been  receiv- 
ing adequate  service.  Why?  Because  the  railways  have 
not  been  able  to  increase  their  facilities'  as  fast  as  the  de- 
mands for  transportation  have  increased.  They  have  been 
unable  to  increase  their  facilities  sufficiently  because,  ex- 
cepting in  the  abnormal  year  1916,  their  net  return  has 
shown  a  steadily  downward  tendency  and  this  downward 
tendency  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  unable 
to  secure  increases  of  rates  to  offset  the  increases  in  their 
expenses.  Finally,  their  inability  to  secure  reasonable  ad- 
vances in  rates  has  been  chiefly  due  to  opposition  which 
has  come,  not  only  in  the  15  per  cent  case,  hut  in.  earlier 
rate  advance  cases,  from  the  agricultural  districts,  and  espe- 
cially from  those  in  the  middle  west. 

In  thus  opposing  all  advances  in  freight  rates  regardless 
of  the  great  changes  which  have  been  and  still  are  taking 
place  in  the  transportation  field,  the  farmer  is  injuring  him- 
self more  than  anybody  else.  He  is  losing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  lose,  much  more  money  because  he  cannot  get  enough 
cars  in  which  to  ship  his  products  when  he  wants  to  ship 
them  than  he  has  gained  or  can  gain  by  freight  rates  which 
are  so  low  as  to  disable  the  railways  from  providing  suf- 
ficient facilities.  If  the  farmer  would  study  the  facts  about 
the  transportation  situation  himself  and  act  accordingly,  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  cooked-up  statistics  which  are  fur- 
ni.shed  to  him  by  a  lot  of  professional  agitators  against 
lailways  and  allowing  his  attitude  to  be  determined  by  these 
ii^itators,  the  results  for  all  concerned  would  be  much  better. 


CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC 

IN  April,  1915,  when  the  Chicago,  Rock  Inland  &  Pacific 
*  was  put  into  the  hands  of  receivers  at  the  instance  of 
some  of  its  own  board  of  directors,  the  proceeding  was 
criticized  by  N.  L.  Amster  and  others  as  being  entirely  un- 
necessary. On  the  other  hand,  the  controlling  interests  of 
the  old  management  claimed  that  the  receivership  was  in- 
evitable. Now,  after  two  )-ears  of  operation  under  the  re- 
ceiver, it  has  been  found  possible  to  reorganize  the  company 
without  foreclosure,  raise  enough  cash  to  pay  off  receivers' 
debts  and  unfunded  debts  of  the  company,  and  make  a 
showing  of  earnings  which  justify  reasonable  expectation 
of  dividends  on  the  new  preferred  stock  which  was  issued 
to  raise  the  necessary  money  for  the  reorganization. 

What  has  happened?  Was  it  some  fault  of  the  old  man- 
agement which  prevented  the  property  from  earning  what  it 
was  capable  of  earning,  or  have  railroad  conditions  changed 
.so  for  the  better  as  to  account  for  this  great  change  in  the 
prospects  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  or  have 
conditions  affecting  this  particular  road  changed  for  the 
better  to  a  greater  extent  than  on  the  majority  of  other  roads  ? 

The  Rock  Island  got  down  to  low  ebb  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1915.  After  making  charges  for  interest 
due  there  was  a  deficit  for  that  year  of  S735.000,  and  be- 
sides this  there  was  an  additional  $870,000  which  the  ac- 
countants who  examined  the  Rock  Island's  books  thought 
should  have  been  charged  for  depreciation  of  equipment  in 
addition  to  what  was  charged  for  depreciation.  This  would 
have  made  a  deficit  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,600,000. 
In  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  after  mak- 
ing deductions  for  approximately  the  same  amount  of  in- 
terest as  in  1915,  there  was  a  surplus  of  $8,078,000,  al- 
though in  the  opinion  of  the  accountants  large  enough  de- 
preciation charges  are  not  yet  being  made.  Comparing  the 
calendar  year  1916  with  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1915,  gives  the  most  striking  contrasts,  but  there  is  a  great 
enough  change  between  the  calendar  years  1916  and  1915 
to  indicate  that  it  was  during  these  two  years  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  road  were  so  radically  improved.  In  the  cal- 
endar year  1915  there  was  a  deficit,  after  interest  charges, 
of  $386,000,  comparing  with  the  more  than  eight  million 
dollars  surplus  for  last  year. 

Total  operating  revenues  in  1916  were  $80,889,000,  an  in- 
crease over  1915.  of  $9,590,000.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
debit  for  hire  of  freight  cars  in  1916  as  against  a  credit  in 
1915,  making  a  total  difference  of  $1,179,000,  the  Rock 
Island  would  have  held  all  of  the  increase  in  gross  for  net 
income.  Tlie  question  now  resolves  itself  into  two,  namely, 
was  the  increase  in  gross  due  to  the  Rock  Island's  getting 
more  tlian  its  share  of  the  increase  in  freight  and  passenger 
business;  and,  what  were  the  changes  in  conditions  which 
made  it  possible  to  handle  the  great  increase  in  business  at 
a  comparatively  very  small  increase  in  expenses?  The  in- 
crease in  freight  revenue  was  over  16  per  cent,  but  the  in- 
crease in  ton  mileage  of  revenue  freight  was  over  20  per 
cent.  The  increase,  however,  in  the  number  of  tons  car- 
ried was  a  little  over  13  per  cent.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  Rock  Island  got  a  much  longer  average  haul  in 
1916  than  in  1915;  the  average  in  1916  was  249  miles. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  carried  in  1915  32.29  per  cent  was 
products  of  mines,  27.14  per  cent  products  of  agriculture. 
18.67  per  cent  manufactures,  8.70  per  cent  lumber  and  forest 
products,  6.86  per  cent  livestock  and  animal  pri-xlucts,  and 
6  per  rent  l.c.l.,  the  remainder  being  miscellaneous.  In- 
terestintjly  enough  the  tonnage  of  ever}-  single  class  of  com- 
modities, with  the  exceptions  of  dressed  meat  and  anthracite 
coal,  wlii.1i  together  form  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage  carried,  increased  in  1916  as  compared  with  1915. 
The  tonnage  of  manufactures  shows  the  greatest  increase — 
21.96  per  cent.  Products  of  agriculture  come  next,  with 
an  increase  of  12.24  per  cent,  and  products  of  mines  next. 
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with  12.15  per  cent;  but  products  of  mines  include  ton- 
nage of  coke  and  of  ores,  both  of  which  show  abnormal 
increases — 94.80  per  cent  for  coke  and  46.59  per  cent  for 
ores.  Some  of  the  Rock  Island's  competitors  are  the  Union 
Pacific;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco.  Compared  with  most  of  these,  the  Rock  Island 
has  not  shown  an  abnormal  increase  in  freight  traffic.     It 


and  a  slight  increase  in  number  of  passengers  carried,  there 
was  an  increase  of  only  2.13  per  cent  in  transportation  ex- 
penses. For  one  thing,  carloading  was  materially  better. 
The  average  number  of  tons  per  loaded  car  was  17.62  in 
1916  as  against  16.34  in  1915.  This,  together  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  loaded  cars  per  train,  brought  up 
the  average  trainload  to  427  tons  as  compared  with  382  tons 
m    1915.     This  trainload   figure   includes  company   freight 


The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 


seems  fair  to  conclude    therefore,  that  there  was  no  failure  as  well  as  revenue  freight.     Throu-h  the  increased  trainload 

m  1915  to  get  trafhc  ior  the  Rock  Island  that  it  ought  to  it  was  possible  to  handle  20  per  cent  more  f re  ght  busing 

n  1916  '.^"     hf  '"  r'f  ''°"'"^  "''•''  *"  ""'^'T^  ^'f'  "'^^^  °"^>'  '  P"  «"t  -"-^^d  freight  train  Sflege 

lis  improvement   m  general  condi-  It  will  be  recalled  that  transportation  expenses  increased 

A,  i  ,  ,  only  a  httle  over  two  per  cent.      It  is  hardlv  Dossihle  that 

As  to  expenses    however,  the  case  is  different.     With  an  transportation  expenses  per  freight  train  Sle  T the  Rode 

mcrease  of  over  20  per  cent  m  the  ton  mileage  of  freight,  Island  were  less  in  1916  than  in  19lT  ^here  was,  £ 
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ever,  a  considerable  saving  made  in  passenger  service.  Pas- 
senger train  miles  amounted  to  16,916,000  in  1916,  a  de- 
crease of  1,138,000.  This  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  for  even  in  1916  there  was  a 
greater  train  mileage  of  passenger  trains  run  than  of  freight 
trains,  while  the  revenue  from  freight  was  $55,000,000,  and 
from  passengers,  less  than  $20,000,000.  There  was,  of 
course,  additional  revenue  from  pas.senger  trains  and  from 
mail  and  express,  but  even  counting  these  two  items  in,  the 
contrast  would  be  between  $55,000,000  and  a  link  over 
$24,000,000. 

During  the  calendar  year  $2,670,000  was  spent  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments,  exclusive  of  equipment.  With  the 
exception  of  28  freight  cars  and  some  work  cars,  no  new 
equipment  w-as  added  during  the  year. 

Without  attempting  to  pass  any  tinal  judgment  on  the 
Rock  Island  situation,  it  would  appear  that  the  Rock  Island 
has  the  organization  and  the  road  to  handle  at  least  the  busi- 
ness of  1916  on  a  profitable  basis,  and  if  gross  earnings 
continue  at  their  present  rate,  or  better,  the  reorganization 
plan  has  a  good  chance  of  working  out  successfully.  Ex- 
penses, of  course,  in  1917  will  probably  be  higher  than  in 
1916,  the  so-called  eight-hour  law  now  being  in  effect  and 
scarcity  of  labor  forcing  up  wages  of  many  classes  of  non- 
union emplo}'ees,  while  there  have  been  great  advances  in 
the  prices  of  materials  and  equipment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  calendar  vear  1916  as  compared  with  the  vear 
1915: 

1916  1915 

Average  mileage   operated    8,088  8,228 

Freight    revenue    $35,141,668  $47,404,207 

Passenger   revenue    19,674.370  18,500.032 

Total   operating   revenues    80.889,129  71,299,359 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  10.097,734  9,883,148 

Maintenance  of  equipment 13,168,137  12,298.662 

Traffic    expenses     1,716,087  1.841,640 

Transportation    expenses     27.769,887  27,191.120 

General    exnenses    1.968,289  1,860,663 

Total    operating    expenses    53.091,717  53,610,457 

Taxes     3.766,294  3,516,012 

Operating    income    21,992,243  14,140.209 

Total    income    23,428.685  15.469,676 

Net    inccme    8.078,189  •386.388 

•Deficit. 
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The  Portland  Cement  Industry.  By  William  Alden  Brown.  S'A  in.  by 
8%  in.  158  pages,  illustrated.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand   Company,   25   Park  Place,   New    York.      Price   $3. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  producer  of  Portland  cement 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  details  of  its  manu- 
facture. The  viewpoint  is  essentially  English,  but  American 
practice  is  covered  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  as 
to  machinen'  and  equipment.  Tlie  book  contains  chapters 
on  general  considerations,  raw  materials,  design  and  con- 
struction of  plants,  kilns,  power  plants,  costs,  equipment, 
cement  testing,  chemical  composition,  fineness,  strength,  time 
of  setting  and  soundness.  The  greatest  amount  of  space  is 
devoted  to  the  machinery  for  crushing  and  grinding  the 
materials  and  to  the  kilns  for  burning  them.  Power  plants 
are  treated  in  detail  and  the  chapter  of  costs  gives  consider- 
able space  to  methods  for  collecting  cost  data. 

Pacific  Ports.  Third  edition,  1917.  Edited  by  Wilfovd  Beaton.  Bound  in 
limp  leather,  40O  pages.  Size  5  in.  by  8  in.  Published  by  the  Terminal 
Publishing  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.     Price  $3. 

The  title  page  of  this  book  states  that  it  is  a  commercial 
geography,  commercial  dictionary,  transportation  guide  and 
marine  manual  of  the  Pacific  ocean  with  full  information  for 
importers  and  exporters.  The  book  covers  the  ports  of  the 
Pacific,  not  only  from  Alaska  to  Central  and  South  America, 
but  also  in  Australia,  Japan  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia  to 
Siberia.  It  gives  descriptions  of  the  countries  and  har- 
bors on  the  Pacific,  details  as  to  the  steamer  routes  and  in- 
formation regarding  the  harbors,  harbor  dues,  shipping 
regulations  and  consular  documents  required. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  CAB 

Sas   Francisco.  Cal. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  R.ailwav  Age  Gazette: 

Letters  in  the  newspapers,  especially  in  the  East,  where 
the  open-window  season  seems  at  last  to  have  arrived,  call 
attention,  just  now,  to  noise  nuisances  of  various  kinds;  and 
the  locomotive  whistle,  and  the  troubles  which  it  causes,  are 
once  again  brought  to  mind.  As  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents have  observed,  the  slovenly  whistler  seems  to  be  always 
with  us.  He  seems  to  make  the  blasts  of  the  w-histle  wholly 
according  to  his  individual  taste,  or  (more  frequently)  in 
a  way  to  show  that  he  has  no  taste  at  all.  Taste  or  no 
taste,  the  standard  signal  for  road  crossings,  as  prescribed 
by  the  American  Railway  Association,  is  constantly  modified 
everywhere. 

Wh\-  not  look  a  bit  into  what  might  be  called  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  question?  In  general,  the  modifications  made  by 
these  free-minded  runners  tend  towards  two  long,  a  short, 
and  one  long  blast,  the  last  one  sustained  at  will. 

The  very  fact  that  the  modified  form  of  signal  tends 
toward  a  prolonged  last  blast,  indicates  some  generally 
operating  reason;  and,  hence,  that  possibly  an  authorized 
modification  of  the  standard  crossing  signal  in  this  direc- 
tion might  produce  better  compliance  with  the  rule  than  an 
attempt  by  discipline  to  drive  the  enginemen  away  from  a 
procedure  that  apparently  is  based  on  some  ground  more 
potent  than  the  book  of  rules. 

Perhaps,  because  the  signal  is  a  warning,  there  arises  a 
desire  to  emphasize  the  warning  by  prolonging  the  signal, 
and,  carelessly,  the  last  blast  is  prolonged  rather  than  all, 
proportionately.  This,  in  turn,  suggests  the  thought  that 
if  the  signal  were  reversed  so  that  it  would  be  two  short 
followed  by  two  long  blasts,  officers  in  charge  of  discipline 
would  find  it  easier  to  get  compliance  with  the  regulations. 

It  is  very  easy  for  railroad  managers  to  decide  that  cer- 
tain things  are  only  matters  of  discipline,  and  that,  there- 
fore, a  bulletin  or  other  disciplinary  measure  may  be  called 
upon  to  produce  results;  but  if  the  regulation  is  not  directed 
along  common  s&nse  lines,  the  effect  is  doubly  bad,  because 
not  only  does  the  regulation  break  dowTi,  but  also  the  dis- 
cipline following  it  is  merely  arbitrary  and  therefore  irri- 
tating and  ineffective. 

Allen  H.  B.-vbcock. 


Spanish  Rolling  Stock  in  1916. — According  to  statis- 
tics recently  made  public,  the  railroads  of  Spain  possessed 
at  the  beginning  of  1916  the  following  rolling  stock:  2,683 
locomotives,  with  a  capacity  of  1,634,520  horsepower:  6,390 
passenger  cars  to  accommodate  270,722  persons;  and  59,454 
freiglit  and  cattle  cars,  w-ith  a  capacity  of  593,540  tons. 

New  J.A.PANESE  Railway  in  Manchuria. — ^\Vork  has 
l)een  begun  on  the  railway  from  Ssupingkai  to  Chengchiatun. 
in  Manchuria,  one  of  the  lines  granted  to  Japan  for  construc- 
tion under  an  arrangement  concluded  between  the  Chinese 
go\cmment  and  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  in  October, 
191,^.  The  required  loan  was  floated  in  Japan,  and  by  June. 
191(1,  some  $50,000  had  been  advanced  for  survey  purposes. 
The  survey  was  completed  in  December,  1916.  Owing  to 
the  pn-ent  high  cost  of  materials  the  line  is  to  be  built  as 
economiiall}'  as  possible,  wooden  bridges  to  be  erected  teni- 
porarih  and  to  he  replaced  later  when  the  price  of  steel 
declines  lo  normal.  By  the  end  of  tliis  year  it  is  hoped  that 
the  road  will  be  open  to  Sankiangkow  from  Ssupingkai;  and 
by  Augu.-t,  1918,  that  it  will  be  completed. 


Work  Started   on  New   Belt  Line  Around  St.  Paul 


The  Hill  Lines  Are  Undertaking  the  Construction  of  a 
Road  Which  Will  Aid  in  Handling  Interchange  Traffic 


THE  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  have  undertaken  the 
construction  of  a  belt  line  about  St.  Paul  which  will 
greatly  relieve  the  freight  interchange  conditions  now  exist- 
ing at  that  point.  To  carry  on  this  work  the  Twin  City 
Belt  Railway  Company  has  been  organized,  the  stock  of 
which  is  owned  equally  by  the  three  roads.  The  line  is 
intended  not  only  to  provide  facilities  for  the  interchange  of 
freight  between  the  three  owning  lines  but  is  also  expected 
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Map  of  the  Twin  City  Terminals 

to  perform   the   same   service   for  the   other   roads   entering 
these  cities. 

Although  only  the  Hill  lines  are  participating  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  belt  line  it  bears  a  very  important  rela- 
tion to  the  Union  station  project  now  being  started  in  which 
all  of  the  nine  roads  entering  St.  Paul  are  equal  owners. 
The  point  of  greatest  congestion  in  St.  Paul  is  at  the  wye 
at  the  east  entrance  to  the  station.  Not  only  do  all  pas- 
senger trains  using  the  tracks  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  to  Minneapolis  and  those  of  the  Burlington, 


In  the  plan  for  the  new  Union  Station  prepared  two 
)ears  ago  the  complete  separation  of  grades  at  this  point 
was  contemplated.  The  difficulties  and  the  expense  involved 
in  this  grade  separation  led  to  the  development  of  the  belt 
line,  which  eliminated  the  necessity  for  grade  separation,  and 
permitted  a  better  trackage  arrangement  for  the  Union  Dep)Ot, 
as  well  as  reducing  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  about 
$4,000,000.  The  belt  line  will  take  over  all  the  business  for 
South  St.  Paul  and  practically  all  of  the  interchange  busi- 
ness. It  is  also  expected  that  arrangements  will  be  made 
with  the  Chicago  Great  Western  for  the  diversion  of  its 
Minneapolis  freight  over  the  belt  line.  The  only  freight 
which  will  then  move  over  the  wye  will  be  that  of  the  Omaha 
from  the  south  and  west,  and  that  for  the  industries  and 
freight  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station.    This 


New  Freight  House  and  Team  Yard  at  Eighth   Street 

will  greatly  relieve  the  congestion  and  simplify  operation  at 
this  point. 

The  belt  line  will  start  from  a  connection  with  the  Bur- 
lington and  the  St.  Paul  tracks  at  Highwood,  four  miles 
south  of  the  union  station  and  will  swing  to  the  north,  cross- 
ing under  the  Chicago  line  of  the  Omaha  and  the  Duluth  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  connecting  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Soo  to  the  east  near  Lake  Phalen.  From  that  point 
trackage  rights  have  been  secured  over  the  Soo  line  for  two 
miles  to  a  connection  with  the  Northern  Pacific  which  line 
will  be  used  from  there  to  Minnesota  transfer,  six  miles 
further  west.  At  the  latter  point  a  connection  nearly  a  mile 
long  will  provide  entrance  into  the  ^Minnesota  Transfer 
}ards  and  a  connection  with  the  main  line  of  the  Great 
Northern. 

From  the  connection  with  the  Great  Northern  at  Minne- 
sota Transfer  the  latter  road  now  has  four  tracks  to  its 
Northtown  yards,  although  at  present  only  two  are  reserved 
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Profile  of  the  Belt  Line  Between  the  Burlington  and  the  Soo  Connections. 


the  St.  Paul,  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Omaha  from  tlie 
south  pass  over  diis  wye  but  the  trains  of  the  Burlington 
and  the  Omaha  reverse  directions  on  it.  All  through  freight 
from  Minneapolis  handled  b)'  the  Omaha  road  for  the 
south  west  and  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  practically 
all  of  the  business  for  the  stock  yards  and  other  industries 
of  South  St.  Paul  and  a  heavy  interchange  movement  also 
pass  over  this  wye.  As  a  result  the  congestion  and  the  con- 
sequent delay  to  freight  movements  has  become  increasing!}' 
serious  in  recent  vears. 


for  running  track.  However,  this  line  is  being  converted 
into  a  four  track  line  which  will  constitute  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  belt  line.  From  Northtown  yards  the 
ijelt  line  lias  been  projected  southwest  to  a  connection  witli 
the  Great  Northern  main  line  to  Wilmar  at  Hopkins  Junc- 
tion, crossing  the  Great  Northern  line  to  St.  Cloud  and  the 
Soo  line  to  the  northwest.  Only  that  portion  of  the  line  east 
of  Minnesota  Transfer  yards  is  under  development  at 
present. 

Until  last  vear  the  Great  Northern  handled  most  of  its 
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switching  at  its  Cedar  Lake  yard  a  short  distance  east  of 
Hopkins  Junction  and  its  Northtown  yard  adjacent  to  the 
general  classification  yard  of  the  Northern  Pacific  was  used 
primarily  for  storage  purposes.  In  1916  appro.ximately  .50 
miles  of  tracks  were  laid  at  Northtown  and  this  year  an 
eiiuul  mileage  will  be  i)uilt  in  addition  to  an  engine  ter- 
minal. When  the  extension  of  the  belt  line  to  Hopkins  Junc- 
tion is  built,  a  complete  mechanical  terminal  will  be  con- 
structed at  Nortlitown  and  it  will  become  the  main  yard  of 
the  Great  Northern  for  the  Twin  Cities. 

Traffic  of  the  Burlington,  the  St.  Paul  and  its  tenant, 
the  Rock  Island,  will  be,  turned  over  to  the  belt  line  in  a 
small  yard  at  Highwood,  w-here  several  tracks  5,000  ft.  long 
and  a  small  engine  house  will  be  located.  The  St.  Paul 
Bridge  &  Terminal  Company  now  owns  a  line  extending 
north  from  South  St.  Paul  and  crossing  the  Mississippi 
river  a  short  distance  above  Highwood.  A  connection  will 
be  built  from  the  north  end  of  this  bridge  to  the  belt  line, 
crossing  the  Burlington  and  St.  Paul  tracks  overhead  and 
providing  an  entrance  into  South  St.  Paul  over  which  stock 
and  other  traffic  will  move  directly  without  going  through 
the  yard  at  Highwood. 

A  small  set-out  yard  and  a  connection  will  be  provided 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Omaha  line  at  which  interchange 
will  be  made  with  this  road.  No  connection  will  be  provided 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Northern  Pacific  line  to  Duluth  but 
a  wye  will  be  built  between  this  line  and  the  Soo  a  short 
distance  further  north  over  which  freight  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ijelt  line.  Through  these  connections  a  large 
portion  of  the  business  will  be  interchanged  directly  between 
the  three  owning  roads,  and  the  Omaha,  the  Soo,  the  Great 
Western,  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Minneapolis  &:  St.  Louis. 
Interchange  with  the  other  roads  and  the  balance  of  the 
interchange  of  all  will  be  made  through  Minnesota  Transfer 
yard.  It  is  estimated  that  about  800  cars  will  be  handled 
daily  over  this  line  at  the  outset. 

The  new  line  from  Highwood  to  the  connection  with  the 
Soo  will  be  built  for  double  track  and  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  freight  traffic.  The  portion  of  the  Soo  line  which  will 
be  used  is  now  single  track  and  carries  only  a  small  amount 
of  freight  traffic.  This  section  of  the  Soo  Line  probably 
will  be  double-tracked  almost  immediately.  The  Northern 
Pacific  section  is  double  track.  It  now  carries  the  passenger 
and  freight  trains  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  North- 
em  Pacific  freight  trains.  Thus  except  for  a  short  distance  a 
double  track  line  eventually  will  be  provided. 

The  difference  in  elevation  between  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  is  approximately  215  ft.,  167  ft.  of  which  is  overcome 
on  the  belt  line.  Starting  at  the  south  end  the  belt  line  will 
rise  on  a  0.3  per  cent  grade  through  the  interchange  yard  at 
Highwood,  changing  to  0.8  per  cent  at  the  north  end  and 
continuing  at  that  rate  for  approximately  four  miles.  Beyond 
this  point  the  grade  will  continue  to  ascend  with  short 
sections  of  0.8  per  cent  grade  -which  can  be  reduced  to  0.4 
per  cent  when  desired.     The  maximum  curvature  is  6  deg. 

With  three  exceptions  all  grades  with  streets  will  be 
separated.  To  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  lay  the 
grade  line  lower  than  would  otherwise  have  been  done,  in- 
creasing the  excavation  materially.  Ten  over  crossings  are 
provided  with  .i2-ft.  minimum  roadways  and  2  6-ft.  side- 
walks. 

The  grading  will  involve  the  ijioving  of  approximately 
750,000  cu.  yd.  of  material,  most  of  which  is  earth  although 
some  sand  rock  will  tx-  encountered.  The  grading  is  par- 
ticularly heavy  near  the  center  of  the  line,  one  cut  being  over 
75  ft.  deep  on  the  center  line  and  another  one  over  100  ft. 
deep  to  the  top  of  the  upper  slope.  The  roadbed  will  be 
excavated  to  a  width  of  48  ft.  in  cuts  and  will  Ix-  built  34 
ft.  wide  on  embankment  with  slopes  of  l^'j  to  1  on  fills, 
in  accordance  with  the  standard  practice  of  the  Great  North- 
ern lines  east  of  the  Rockv  mountains. 


Local  Freight  Facilities 

The  construction  of  the  new  station  has  also  forced  the 
Great  Northern  to  relocate  its  local  freight  and  team  track 
facilities.  To  secure  the  desired  room  for  the  new  station  it 
will  1)6  necessary  for  this  road  to  give  up  its  freight  house 
and  the  tracks  adjacent  to  it. 

To  replace  the  facilities  abandoned  at  this  point  the  Great 
Northern  has  acquired  property  facing  on  Eighth  street 
between  Pine  and  John  streets  where  a  tract  one  block  wide 
will  be  occupied  with  local  freight  houses  and  tracks.  Team 
tracks  will  also  be  provided  on  this  area  while  a  similar 
tract  will  be  given  over  entirely  to  this  service.  These 
tracks  will  be  connected  with  the  main  line  of  the  railroad 
near  Mississippi  street  by  a  spur  approximately  one-half 
mile  long. 

The  entire  development  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $300,000  excluding  real  estate  and  will  give 
the  Great  Northern  local  freight  facilities  adjacent  to  and 
at  the  level  of  the  wholesale  district,  eliminating  the  uphill 
haul  now  necessary  with  the  inbound  freight.  It  will  also 
give  the  road  larger  facilities  to  handle  the  increased  busi- 
ness offered  to  it  and  will  open  up  a  new  district  for  indus- 
trial development. 

The  development  of  the  local  freight  facilities  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Ralph  Budd,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Great  Northern,  and  A.  H.  Hoag- 
land,  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Budd  is  president  of  the  Twin 
City  Belt  Railway  and  M.  A.  Butler  is  chief  engineer  in 
direct  charge  of  the  construction  of  this  line. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

\V.\snixGTOX,   D.   C,  July   17.   1917. 

Reductions  in  Passexger  Ser\tce 

Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads"  War  Board, 
has  authorized  a  statement  that  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  as  part  of  their  effort  to  make  available  a  maximum 
of  transportation  energy  for  the  movement  of  freight,  re- 
port the  elimination  of  passenger  trains  aggregating  16.267,- 
028  miles  of  train  service  per  year. 

"This  is  done  by  the  railroads  to  save  man  power,  fuel 
and  motive  power  for  transportation  of  necessities,  Mr.  Har- 
rison said. 

"Every  ton  of- coal,  every  locomotive,  every  mile- of  track 
space,  ever}'  man  vi'hose  duties  are  absorbed  by  an  unneces- 
sary' passenger  train  can  be  put  to  effective  use  in  freight 
service,  and  nothing  is  more  necessan"  at  the  moment  to 
insure  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  rail- 
roads gave  in  April  some  15  per  cent  more  freight  ser\-ice 
with  practically  the  same  facilities  as  in  .\pril.  last  year. 
The  elimination  of  passenger  service  already  reported  will 
make  available  for  other  purposes  over  1,120.000  tons  of 
coal.  Many  railroads,  especially  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  are  still  to  be  heard  from."' 

The  railroad  systems  in  the  Eastern  department  have  cut 
out  8,598,696  miles  of  passenger  train  service,  thus  saving 
716,113  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  Pennsylvania  Svstem 
eliminated  3,300,000  miles  of  train  service,  saving  186,876 
tons.  The  New  York  Central  plans  to  save  126^000  tons. 
The  Erie  has  cut  out  1,600,000  passenger  train  miles;  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  1,168,596:  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  850,- 
000;  roads  in  New  England,  4,847.332  miles  with  a  saving 
of  256,724  tons.  The  Bo.^ton  &  Maine  cut?  out  2,118.^48 
miles  of  service;  the  New  Haven,  1.707.004  and  the  Maine 
Central,  442,676. 

The  Pere  Marquette  and  the  Wabash,  the  only  roads  re- 
porting :.^  yet  from  the  Central  department,  have  eliminated 
together  ,s46,600  miles  of  service  saving  49.555  tons  of  coal. 
The  Southern  Railway  has  cut  out  1,900.000  miles  and  will 
save  ')7,2,S2  tons  of  coal. 
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Increase  in  Efficiency  During  April 

The  Railroads"  ^^'ar  Board  has  received  reports  of  freight 
operations  in  April  from  roads  operating  184,814  miles  of 
line,  showing  their  freight  efficiency  as  compared  with  April, 
1916.  These  roads  during  April  handled  46,317,112  freight 
train  miles,  an  increase  of  1,882,000  train  miles  or  4  per  cent. 
Total  freight  car  miles,  loaded  and  empty,  increased  21,- 
.528,000  or  14  per  cent,  while  the  empty  freight  car  miles 
decreased  31,206,000.  Freight  locomotive  miles  were  54,- 
766,000  as  compared  with  S3,.S14,000  in  1916,  while  the 
ton  miles  totaled  30,869,000,000  as  compared  with  26,355,- 
000,000  in  1916,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
the  freight  performance  of  the  roads  in  April  was  consid- 
erably greater  than  during  the  same  month  of  1916  and  the 
increased  performance  was  handled  with  greater  efficiency. 
The  average  train  load  increased  from  606  tons  to  666  tons, 
an  increase  of  60  tons,  or  10  per  cent;  the  average  carload 
increased  from  23  tons  to  26  tons,  or  nine  per  cent.  The 
average  daily  mileage  per  locomotive  increased  from  64.6 
to  66.9;  average  per  freight  car  from  27  to  27.2.  The  ratio 
of  empty  to  total  freight  car  miles,  also  an  element  in  in- 
creased efficiency  of  loading,  fell  from  30.6  to  28.3.  Simi- 
larly, the  proportion  of  freight  locomotives  and  cars  un- 
dergoing or  awaiting  repairs,  Was  reduced,  falling  from  16.7 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  locomotives  to  15.3  and  from  6.4  to 
5.9  per  cent  in  the  case  of  cars.  All  three  of  the  territorial 
districts,  east,  west  and  south,  show  gains  in  performance. 

Central  Accounting  Bureau 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  recently  issued  a  bulletin  to  the 
railroads  announcing  that  the  Sub-Committee  on  Military 
Transportation  Accounting  has  been  authorized  and  directed 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  create  and  maintain,  for  the  ac- 
count of  all  the  railroads,  a  central  railway  accounting  bureau 
in  Washington,  through  which  railroad  accounts  for  the 
transportation  of  men  and  materials  shall  be  centered  for 
submission  to  and  settlement  with  the  several  departments 
of  the  government.  The  bureau  will  be  maintained  during 
the  period  of  settlement  of  accounts  occasioned  by  the  e.xist- 
ing  war  and  will  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Military  Transportation  Accounting.  The 
settlement  of  railroad  transportation  accounts  against  the 
War  Department  has  heretofore  been  made  through  depot 
quartermasters  at  various  points,  but  the  War  Department 
has  under  consideration  the  early  concentration  and  cen- 
tralization of  railroad  transportation  accounts  against  it 
through  its  head  office  in  Washington.  When  this  change  has 
been  made  transportation  accounts  against  all  government 
departments,  except  those  of  the  reclamation  service,  will  be 
settled  through  the  Washington  offices,  and  according  to  the 
circular  of  the  War  Board,  unanimity  in  and  quicker  settle- 
ment of  transportation  accounts  should  result  from  the  pro- 
posed change.  It  is  believed  that  the  railroads  can  substan- 
tially aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  sought  by  the 
War  Department  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau,  to 
be  run  in  a  co-operative  way  with  the  several  governmental 
departments;  and  that  its  establishment  will  do  much  in 
producing  quicker  payments  for  service  rendered  by  the 
railroads.  This  means  the  enlargement  of  the  temporary 
bureau  which  was  authorized  l)y  the  War  Board  recently  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  transportation  accounts  incident  to 
cantonment  construction. 

Embargo  on  Export  Freight 

Pursuant  to  the  proclamation  of  the  President  on  July  9 
barring  certain  exports  except  under  a  federal  license,  and  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  acceptance  by  railroads  of  such 
shipments,  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  at  Washington 
on  July  12  telegraphed  a  notice  to  all  railroads  in  the  country 
directing  them  to  place  a  telegraphic  embargo,  effective  im- 
mediately,  against   all  shipments  of  coal,  coke,   feed  grain. 


flour  and  meal  therefrom,  fodder,  meat  and  fats,  fuel  oils, 
kerosene,  gasolene,  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  ship  plates  structural 
shapes,  scrap  iron  and  steel,  ferro  manganese,  fertilizers, 
anus,  ammunition  and  explosives;  consigned,  reconsigned,  to 
be  reconsigned,  or  intended  for  e.xport.  except  when  a  bill  of 
lading  is  presented  with  federal  license  number  fumishd,  or 
authorized  by  the  Expxjrt  Council  at  Washington  and  accord- 
ing to  the  announcement  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
together  with  the  permit  number  authorized  by  the  port 
delivery  road.  Arrangements  have  been  made  under  which 
all  shipments  consigned  to  points  in  Canada  can  go  forward 
as  heretofore,  special  licenses  covering  same  having  been  is- 
sued through  the  customs  service.  It  was  suggested  that  port 
lines  protect  themselves  against  accumulations  at  ports  by 
placing  such  embargo  as  necessary  against  cars  in  transit, 
and  that  all  port  lines  should  immediately  inaugurate  a 
permit  system  covering  all  export  traffic. 

Candidates  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

About  forty  names  of  candidates  for  appointment  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  been  placed  before 
President  Wilson,  who  is  expected  to  make  an  announcement 
shortly  of  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  late  Judson 
C.  Clements,  and  who  will  also  have  two  additional  places 
to  fill  when  the  bill  increasing  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mission from  seven  to  nine  becomes  a  law.  The  bill  has  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  is  now  in  conference. 
A  large  propwrtion  of  the  names  recommended  are  those  of 
state  commissioners  and  the  names  of  several  men  who  have 
long  been  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  also  understood  to  be  under  considera- 
tion. These  include  Attorney-Examiners  E.  J.  Watkins,  F. 
B.  Dow  and  H.  M.  Thurtell^  Secretan.-  Georg"e  B.  McGinty, 
J.  M.  Jones,  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau,  and  Frank  Mc- 
Manamy,  chief  inspector  of  locomotive  boilers.  The  names 
of  a  number  of  members  of  Congress  have  also  been  sug- 
gested, including  W.  C.  .^damson,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  President  intends  to  wait  until  the  bill  has 
been  finally  passed,  and  make  all  three  appointments  at  one 
time. 


SOUTHWESTERN  LINES  INJURED[BY  RATE 
DECISION 

In  a  statement  recently  issued,  Charles  E.  Schaff,  receiver 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  has  the  following  com- 
ments to  make  on  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  advance  rate  case: 

The  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  advanced  rate  case  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  south- 
western railroads.  The  figures  which  the  commission  cites 
as  having  largely  controlled  its  determination  that  the  west- 
ern lines  do  not  need  an  advance  in  rates  include  all  lines 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Southwestern  lines  are  vic- 
tims of  this  grouping,  although  operating  results  indicate 
plainly  that  railroad  conditions  in  the  southwest  are  not 
fairly  comparable  to  those  in  the  northwest.  The  showings 
made  In*  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Burlington,  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  North  Western,  and  other  trans-continental 
systems,  which  do  not  serve  the  southwest  at  all,  have  ap- 
parently' controlled  the  commission's  conclusions  as  to  the 
needs  of  all  lines  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  its  decision,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  es- 
timates that  the  average  gross  operating  revenue  per  mile  of 
road  of  Western  lines "  for  1917  will  be  312,597,  and 
that,  based  on  April,  1917,  operating  costs,  their  average  op- 
erating income  per  mile  of  road  will  be  $3,813.  Anticipated 
increases  in  operating  costs,  it  is  conceded,  will  reduce  this 
latter  figure.  Just  how  hard  the  decision  hits  southwestern 
lines  is  shown  by  comparison  of  the  gross  and  net  operating 
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revenues  for  1916  of  the  11  principal  lines,  including  the 
Rock  Island  and  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &:  Santa  Fe,  which  so 
largely  serve  the  states  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  much 
of  Kansas  and  all  of  Missouri  south  of  the  Missouri  river, 
with  the  commission's  estimates  for  all  western  lines. 

For  1916,  the  average  gross  operating  revenue  per  mile 
of  road  for  these  11  Southwestern  lines  was  but  $9,757,  and 
the  average  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  was  $2,901.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Adamson  law  has  im- 
posed largely  increased  operating  costs  on  all  lines  since 
the  close  of  1916,  and  that  there  also  have  been  large 
increases  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  material  and  supplies.  In  short, 
should  the  1916  basis  of  operating  costs  be  effective,  and 
the  commission  concedes  that  they  will  be  increased,  the 
gross  and  net  operating  revenues  of  southwestern  lines  will 
have  to  be  increased  more  than  30  per  cent  each  in  1917 
in  order  to  reach  the  averages  estimated  by  the  commission 
for  western  lines. 

Our  difficulty  in  the  southwest  is  that  these  11  lines,  with 
appro.ximately  35,000  miles  of  road,  have  been  regulated  as 
to  rates  on  the  basis  of  a  showing  made  by  trans-continental 
systems  serving  a  western  and  northwestern  territory  in 
which  conditions  are  dissimilar  to  those  under  which  we  op- 
erate. Railroads  generally  have  not  enjoyed  their  fair  share 
of  the  country's  prosperity  during  recent  years.  South- 
western lines  have  suffered  particularly,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  great  proportion  of  southwestern  lines  now  in  bankruptcy 
or  just  emerging  from  receiversliip.  This,  too,  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  southwest  has  been  conspicuously  pros- 
perous, and  that  nowhere  in  the  nation  does  commercial  and 
industrial  growth  demand  greater  expansion  of  transportation 
facilities. 

Where  the  managements  are  to  turn  under  present  con- 
ditions, except  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
other  regulatory  bodies,  for  money  with  which  to  expand 
facilities  is  a  prolilem  for  which  no  solution  appears.  It  is 
obvious  that  present  revenues  will  not  provide  the  means 
of  expansion.  In  his  opinion  in  the  rate  case.  Commissioner 
Harlan  estimates  that  for  the  last  16  years  the  average 
annual  return  for  western  roads  on  property  investment  has 
been  5.04  per  cent.  It  has  been  shown  how  far  under  the 
averages  for  all  western  lines  the  southwestern  lines  have 
fallen,  and  it  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  return  on  prop- 
erty investment  for  southwestern  lines  is  well  under  5  per 
cent.  Indeed,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  for  the  ten- 
year  period  ending  with  1916  the  average  has  been  3.14  per 
cent  annually. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  figures  indicate 
that,  if  all  its  uncertain  anticipations  are  realized  in  1917, 
the  railroads  of  the  country  will  earn  less  than  6  per  cent  on 
property  investment.  Southwestern  roads  will  certainly  earn 
much  less  than  6  per  cent.  I  recently  saw  a  statement  show- 
ing that  104  American  industrial  companies  enjoyed  a  total 
net  income  during  1916  of  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars, 
as  against  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  1914.  Eight 
industrial  comiianies,  which  di.?pose  of  their  output  almost 
entirely  to  transportation  systems,  with  three  steel  companies 
which  depend  largely  on  the  railroad  market,  in  1916  en- 
joyed a  net  income,  after  all  e.xpenses,  materially  larger  than 
the  operating  revenues,  before  taxes  and  other  fixed  charges, 
of  the  eleven  southwestern  railroads  previously  referred 
to. 

It  is  against  such  investment  opportunity  that  the  rail- 
roads must  compete  when  they  seek  money  with  which  to 
expand  facilities.  Naturally,  new  money  is  not  to  be  had 
for  railroad  purposes  under  these  conditions,  however  plen- 
tiful it  may  be  for  other  investments.  Nor  can  it  be  had, 
particularly  for  southwestern  lines,  so  long  as  less  than  6 
per  cent  is  held  to  be  an  adequate  return  on  property-  invest- 
ment in  prosperous  years,  without  assurance  that  any  re- 
turn will  be  possible  during  periods  of  depression. 


ONLY  GOVERNMENTS  ARE  BUYING  CARS  AND 
LOCOMOTIVES  AT  PRESENT  PRICES 

Figures  given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  appendix  to  its  decision  in  the  Fifteen  Per  Cent  case 
show  increases  of  from  50  to  150  per  cent  in  the  prices  of 
cars  and  locomotives  in  12  months'  time.  Furthermore 
prices  have  increased  about  30  per  cent  since  the  first  of 
the  year  and  are  still  on  the  upward  trend. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  freight  car  cost  about  51,000  to 
SI, 500.  The  Pennsylvania  in  February  paid  $3,742  for 
a  70-ton  hopper  car  and  S3,555  for  an  all-.steel  box  car. 
The  Pennsylvania,  according  to  President  Rea,  wanted  to 
buy  5,000  coal  cars.  At  $3,742  each  the  road's  reasons  for 
omitting  to  provide  itself  with  this  equipment  are  apparent. 

The   railroads   of  this  country  up  to   about  the   first   of 

Table   I — The   Orders   to  Jily   15   This   Ve.^r  and  L.^st 

Locomotives                                                                1916  191" 

Domestic ".      1,750  2.120 

Foreign    872  1.608 

Total    2,622  3,722 

Freight   Cars 

Domestic     .' 54.882  50,253 

Foreign     20,675  24,650 

Total     75,557  74,903 

June  w-ere  buying  locomotives  on  a  large  scale,  1933  engines 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1917  as  compared  with  1563  in 
the  same  period  of  1916.  They  had  to  pay  as  high  as  $60.- 
000  for  Mikado  or  Santa  Fe  locomotives.  $35,000  for  eight- 
wheel  switching  locomotives  and  $25,000  for  six-wheel 
switching  locomotives.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  had  a  chance 
in  May  to  buy  some  big  Mallet  locomotives;  but  the  price 
asked  was  too  much.  The  road  is  now  building  the  loco- 
motives in  its  own  shops.  Two  other  roads  are  reported  to 
have  paid  over  $100,000  for  Mallet  locomotives. 

Since  the  first  of  June,  the  domestic  orders  for  locomotives 
liave  fallen  off  considerably.  In  the  six  issues  of  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  since  the  last  of  'Ma.y,  there  have  been 
reported  only  187  locomotives,  100  of  which  were  ordered 
by   one   road,   the   Atchison.     Most   of   the   big  locomotive 

'  T.^BLE  II — Orders  Since  Jixe  1 

Rail!  oad?  Locomotives  Freight  Cars 

Builders      171  8.435 

Company   sliops    16  5.300 

Total     1S7  13,735 

Governments 

For  domestic  m-.           6,100 

For  use  overseas   1,014  10,100 

Total     1,014  16,200 

orders  now  are  for  engines  to  be  used  across  the  sea,  the 
allies  overseas  apparently  having  finally  won  out  in  the 
competition  for  space  in  the  locomotive  plants.  Since  the 
first  of  June,  Russia  alone  has  ordered  500  one-hundred 
ton  Decapod  locomotives  and  68  narrow  gage  locomotives  in 
this  country  and  it  is  understood  that  it  has  not  placed  all  the 
orders  it  has  wanted  to  place.  Its  negotiations  covered  the 
purchases  of  2,000  large  and  from  142  to  400  small  loco- 
motives, and  it  is  thought  that  as  soon  as  the  financing  is 
arranged  the  additional  orders  may  be  placed.  The  British 
government  has  ordered  100  more  large  Consolidation  loco- 
motives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  With  the 
small  orders  and  with  the  United  States  government  orders 
last  week  for  150  SO-ton  Consolidation  locomotives  each 
with  ilie  .American  Locomotive  Company  and  the  Baldwin 
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Locomotive  Works,  for  service  in  France,  this  means  that 
the  total  orders  for  locomotives  for  service  overseas  is  1014 
as  compared  with  only  187  for  domestic  use. 

The  total  orders  for  cars  for  domestic  use  since  the  first 
of  June  have  totaled  19,835  and  the  foreign  orders  10,100. 
The  latter  included  the  10,000  1200-pood  (43,200  lb.) 
capacity,  four-wheel  cars  ordered  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. The  domestic  orders  included  6,000  cars  ordered  by 
the    Canadian    government    for    the    Canadian    government 


ery  has  confined  its  orders  to  the  Altoona  shops  and  no  cars 
for  1918  delivery  have  been  ordered  elsewhere. 

The  French  government  is  looking  for  a  chance  to  place 
an  order  for  possibly  20,000  cars  and  there  is  still  pending 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States  government 
should  buy  100,000  or  more  cars. 


British  R.wlw.a.ymen's   Congress. — At  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Union  of  Railwavmen  in  Eng- 


r.^BLE  in— C.\R   .\N'D  LOCOMOTIVE  PRICES  THIS   YEAR  AXD  L.AST 

1916 


Caes- 


Road  Type 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio   Hopper    . . 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 


Price 
$949 


Date  of  Order 


Price 

$1,531 
1,540 


Date  of  Orde 
October.  1916 


Gondola  l,i 

Illinois  Central    1 ,682  2,600 

1.559  fl913)  2,475 

1.042  (1913)  2,175 

Last  lots  purchased  in  1913 

1,466  January,  1916  3.742 

1,500  January,  1916  3,555 

Peerless  Transit  Line $900  to  $1,100  $3,750  to  over  $4,000 

$950  to  $1,100  shown  simply  a?  "former  price."     The 
S4,000"  is  price  for  immediate  delivery. 


January,   1917 
January,  1917 


February,  1917 
February,  1917 


Southern    Pa 


.Tank 


idola 


Western  Ma 
Atlanta,  Bir 


•yland 
iiinghai 


Combination  baggage  and  mail. 
.Coal  


1,035 


March,   1916 
February,  1916 
February,  1916 

October,  1915 


2,807 
1.919 
12,319 

1,529 


February.  1917 
February,  1917 
March,  '1917 

October,  1916 


(This  company  h.»s  had  bid  submitted  in  1915  of  $42,510  for 
two  comljined  steel  baggape.  mail  and  express  cars.  This 
compares  with  the  price  paid  the  -same  company  in  1916  for 
two  units  of  same  equipment  of  $23,640.) 


Locomotives  — 

Road  Type 

Chesapeake    &    Ohio 2-6-6-2     .. 

Chicago,    Burlington   &    Quincy Santa    Fe 

Mikado     . 

Chicago,    Indiana    &    Louisville Santa    Fe 

Delaw 


1916 


1917 


Weight 
435,000 
367,350 

350,000 


Price 
$31,019 


Date  of  Orde 
October,    1915 


March,   1916 


Price 
$48,139 


Date  of  Order 
June,   1916 


Hudson   Price  of  a  locomotive 

higher. 


!5  per  cent  larger  than  former  ones  is  200  per  cent 


Illinois    Central    Mikado     278.000 

6-wheel    switching    170.000 

Pacific     278,000 


22,205 
12,400 
27,818 


February,  1915 
January.  1915 
February,   1916 


41.661 
26.756 
42,935 


New  York.  Chicago  S:  St.  Lo 


.Switching     173,500 


Norfolk  &  Western. 
Northern    Pacific    .  . 


9,250  March,  1916  23,375 

1917    locomotives   bought   under  option   given   November, 
in   open   market   would   have  cost  $31,750. 

43,360  77,500 

Quotation  not  accepted  and  none  bought. 


February,  1917 
February,  1917 
February,   1917 

November,    1916 
1916.      If    bought 


.Mallet    '. 456,000 

Mikado     320,000 

Mikado     320,000 


Pennsylvania  Lines  East   Mikado    . . 

Pcre  Marquette    Santa    Fe 


39,000        Jan.  or  May,  1916 


South( 


Railway    Santa   Fe   

8-wheel   switching 


370,000 


Toledo,    St.    Louis   i 

Union    Pacific    

Western    Maryland 


Western Consolidation    193,000 

6\vheel   switching    156,000 

2-S.S-2    495,000 


19,453 
14,913 


April,  1916 

December,    1915 
January,    1916 
June,     1915 


61,950 
63,000 


24,316 
26,780 
66.531 


January,  1917 
January.  1917 
.April.  1917 

February,  1917 


May,  1917 
May,  1917 


March,    1917 
October,    1916 


Note — The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  were  compiled  as  follows:  The  name 
given  in  appendices  3  and  S  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  in  t 
the    locomotives,    etc.,    have    been    supplied    from    the    records    of   the    Railway  Age  Gasette. 


oad,  the  prices  given  and  the  type  of  locomotive  or  car  are 
Fifteen  Per  Cent  Case.     The  dates  of  the  orders,  the  weights  of 


Railways  and  100  for  the  Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario 
Railway. 

In  short,  the  orders  from  railways  the  last  month  and  one- 
half  have  totaled  only  13,735;  those  of  governments,  16,200. 
Of  the  13,735  ordered  for  use  by  the  railways  directly,  only 
8,435  were  ordered  from  equipment  builders;  the  remain- 
der, 5,300,  are  to  lie  built  in  railroad  shops.  The  Penn- 
sylvania, to  take  one  example,  has  not  ordered  a  single  car 
from  equipment  builders  so  far  this  year.  Owing  to  the 
extremely  high  prices  of  materials,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing deliveries,  and  the  scarcity  of  labor,  that  road  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  construction  of  freight  cars  for  1918  deliv- 


land,  A.  Bellamy,  in  his  presidential  address,  said  that  tlie 
membership  had  risen  in  four  years  from  132,000  to  340,131. 
On  the  second  da>-  of  the  convention,  the  members  passed 
the  following  resolution:  "That  this  congress  enters  its 
emphatic  protest  against  the  release  of  more  railwaymen  for 
military  service  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  an  undue  strain  is 
already  being  placed  on  the  men,  and  (2)  that  substituted 
lalior  has  already  been  proved  to  be  inefficient  and  a  serious 
menace  both  to  the  railwaymen  and  the  traveling  public; 
and  that  should  the  release  of  men  be  continued  this  con- 
gress empowers  the  Executive  Committee  to  use  every  means 
to  secure  safe  working  of  the  railways." 
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DANIEL  WILLARD  ON  THE  RAILROAD  SITUA- 
TION 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  also  chairman  of  its  committee  on  trans- 
portation, has  given  out  at  Washington  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  a  statement  to  the  public 
outlining  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  railroad  situation  with 
reference  to  their  nationalization  under  the  direction  of  the 
Railroads'  War  Board. 

"The  essence  of  the  railroad  situation,"  said  Mr.  Willard, 
"is  that  the  railroads  of  the  whole  United  States  are  na- 
tionalized. The  693  railroad  companies  operating  in  48 
states  and  controlling  263,000  miles  of  road  are  responding 
admirably  to  central  direction  from  the  so-called  Railroad 
War  Board  of  railway  presidents.  They  have  responded  to 
every  suggestion  made  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
through  the  War  Board.  They  have  made  all  transfers  of 
troops  on  schedule  in  a  manner,  so  far  as  I  am  advised, 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  War  Department,  without  serious 
disruption  of  regular  traffic.  They  have  tremendously  in- 
creased the  supply  of  coal  cars,  facilitated  the  transit  of 
grain  and  met  the  needs  of  the  government  at  least  as 
promptly  and  effectually  as  if  they  were  under  direct  gov- 
ernment authority." 

President  Willard  explained  that  last  summer  the  rail- 
roads worked  out  with  Colonel  Baker,  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Corps  of  the  Army,  a  complete  scheme  for  wartime  railroad 
operations  and  that  this  scheme,  since  elaborated  and  per- 
fected, has  worked  so  well  that  "during  the  past  two  months 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  though  handling  vastly  more 
ton  miles  than  ever  before,  have  been  constantly  transport- 
ing troops  in  considerable  numbers  without  in  the  least 
interrupting  regular  traffic." 

The  regular  traffic,  he  explained,  has  been  larger  prob- 
ably than  in  any  previous  period  in  the  histor)'  of  the  coun- 
try. "Traffic  was  heavy  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,"  he  said,  "because  of  the  necessity  of  moving  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  supplies,  material  and  finished  prod- 
ucts for  the  Allies,  but  since  April  6  it  has  increased  tre- 
mendously. The  reports  for  the  month  of  April  show  that 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  in  that  month  handled 
over  three  billion  more  ton  miles  than  were  handled  during 
the  same  month  in  1916 — an  increase  in  business  amounting 
to  16  per  cent.  And  the  traffic  in  April,  1916,  although 
there  was  a  strike  impending,  was  heavy  compared  to 
almost  any  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  European  war." 

Mr.  Willard  said  that,  in  the  judgment  of  many  railroad 
men  who  have  followed  the  situation  closely,  vital  conges- 
tion would  have  hindered  the  transportation  of  troops,  seri- 
ously delayed  the  completion  of  the  cantonments  and  ag- 
gravated the  coal  situation  if  the  railroads  had  not  volun- 
tarily made  themselves  ready  to  act  as  a  unit  in  response 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  War  Board. 

"Beginning  with  April  6,"  he  said,  "business  activity 
has  been  greater  than  ever  before  in  America,  I  think.  It 
was  stimulated  in  many  directions — by  the  manufacture  of 
uniforms,  clothing,  materials  for  the  building  of  canton- 
ments, making  of  ammunition,  etc.  Then  traffic  was  in- 
creased by  the  withdrawal  of  many  of  the  lake  boats  and  the 
roads  had  to  assume  that  extra  burden.  Boats  were  al.so 
vi^ithdrawn  from  coast  traffic,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  much  of  the  bulk  that  has  been  going  through 
the  Panama  Canal  was  turned  over  to  the  railroads.  And 
there  were  other  factors.  For  instance,  the  farmers  of  the 
country  responded  in  fine  spirit  to  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  they  plant  more  land.  They  planted 
30  per  cent  more  land  than  a  year  ago  and  called  upon 
the  railroads  to  move  large  quantities  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, fertilizer,  .seed,  etc." 


Before  America's  entrance  into  the  war,  Mr.  Willard  said, 
there  was  serious  railroad  congestion,  not  because  the  rail- 
roads were  broken  down  but  because  traffic  had  been  extraor- 
dinarily heavy  and  there  was  no  concerted  move  possible 
to  get  greater  efficiency.  One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  War 
Board  was  to  request  the  railroads  to  give  preference  to 
the  movement  of  coal,  particularly  coal  for  the  government, 
and  that  the  second  preference  should  be  given  to  ore. 
Means  for  identifying  government  shipments  were  devised 
and  orders  were  sent  out  by  the  railroads  to  send  government 
freight  through  to  destination  whether  or  not  there  were 
through  rates  and  divisions  prevailing.  Ways  were  also 
planned  to  accelerate  allied  shipments,  after  conferences 
with  representatives  of  the  allied  nations,  and  the  roads 
were  encouraged  and  urged  to  expedite  the  repair  of  cars 
and  of  locomotives  and  to  load  cars  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity. 


THE  ROADMASTERS'  CONVENTION 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Road- 
masters'  &  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  held  in  Chicago 
on  July  14,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  convention  at 
Chicago  on  September  18  as  planned  but  to  shorten  it  to 
three  days. 

The  advisability  of  postponing  the  meeting  this 
year  was  considered  carefully  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
unusual  and  serious  problems  confronting  track  men  in  the 
securing  of  labor  and  materials  made  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation more  than  usually  advisable  at  this  time.  The 
program  of  committee  work  was  revised  radically  to  enable 
most  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  those 
problems  of  particular  importance  at  the  present  time.  The 
program  as  outlined  is  as  follows: 

TUESD.\Y,   SEPTEMBER    IS. 
9  :30  A.  M. — Convention   called  to   order. 

Reports    of   president,    secretary    and    treasurer. 
.Appointment     of     committees     on     nominations,     resolutions, 
auditing,    etc. 
10:.'^0  A.  M. — Committee    report:     Recommended    methods    for   the    inspec- 
tion   of   ties    in    track   and    recommendations   for   renewals. 
2:00  P.M. — Committee    report:     The    best    methods    of    securing    and    re- 
taining   track    labor. 
4:30  P.M. — Paper:     Maintenance    of    track    in    large    terminals.      C.    J. 
Coon,    engineer    of    track,    Grand    Central    Terminal,    New 
.       York. 
7:30  P.  M. — Paper:       Economical     methods     of     maintaining     street     and 
highway  crossings.     M.  J.   Griffin,   supervisor,   C.   R.   R.   of 
N.    J.,    Jersey    City,    N.    J. 
8:30  P.M. — Building    the    tracks    at    the    cantonments.      Coleman    King, 
supervisor,    Long    Island,    Jamaica,    N.    Y.,    and    others. 

WEDNESDAY,   SEPTEMBER   19. 

9:30  A.M. — Paper:    The  present  maintenance  of  way  material   problem. 
W.    A.    Summerhays,    assistant    purchasing    agent.    Illinois 
Central. 
11:30  A.M. — Paper:    The   oiling   of   rails   and   fastenings   to   protect  them 
from  corrosion.     E.  T.  Howson,  engineering  editor.  Railway 
.-Igc   Gazette. 
-Paper :     Housing  and   feeding  maintenance   of  way   laborers. 
-Paper :      Labor    saving    devices     for    track    work. 
-Inspection    of    exhibits.    Track    Supply    Association. 
-Annual    banquet    given    by    the    Track    Supply    Association, 

Thursday,    September    20. 
-Discussion    of   current   track   problems. 

-The   inspection   of   rails   during  their  manufacture,   by    Chas. 
W.     Gennett,    Jr.,    manager,    rail    inspection    department, 
R.    W.    Hunt    &    Co. 
1 1 :00  A.  M.^Elcction    of    officers. 

Selection    of    meeting    place    for    next    convention. 
Closing   business. 
-Leave   for  inspection   of  rail  mill  of  the   Illinois   Steel   Com- 
pany,   Gary,    Indiana. 

The  Track  Supply  Association  will  present  an  exhibit  in 
connection  with  this  convention. 


2:00 
3:00 
4:00 
7:00 


P.  M.- 
P.  M.- 
P.  M.- 
P.  M,- 

A.  M.- 
A.  M.- 


A.  M.- 

1  :00   P.  M.— L 


Spanish  Railway  Capital. — Of  the  capital  invested  in 
railroads  in  Spain  §37,000.000  is  foreign,  France  having 
about  :?2<V000,000,  Belgium  $15,000,000,  and  England  $2,- 
000,000. 


Fuel  Department  of  the  Rock  Island 

The  Purchase,  Distribution,  Handling  and  Consumption 
of  All  Fuel   is  Controlled  by  a  Separate  Department 


THE  fuel  department  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  is  unique  in  that  the  purchase  of  the  fuel, 
its  distribution,  method  of  handling,  and  its  con- 
sumption are  in  the  hands  of  the  mining  and  fuel  depart- 
ment, the  manager  of  which  reports  direct  to  the  chief  operat- 
ing officer  of  the  road.  This  brings  under  one  head  all 
questions  pertaining  to  fuel  and  presents  an  opportunity 
for  the  obtaining  of  a  true  fuel  economy,  cost  and  consump- 
tion considered. 

Organization 
The  oflicers  of  this   department  rank   as   general  officers 
and  deal  directly  with  the   superintendents   of  the  various 
divisions.     Each  superintendent  is  held  responsible  to  this 


Chart  Used  by  the  Rock  Island  to  Show  the  Fuel  Perform- 
ance   of    Individual    Divisions 

department  for  the  proper  handling  and  use  of  fuel.     The 
manager  of  this  department  has  the  following  assistants: 

1.  General  superintendents  of  mines,  who  look  after  the 
operation  of  the  company's  coal  mines. 

2.  .\  superintendent  of  fuel,  who  looks  after  the  purchase 
of  fuel,  its  distribution  and  handling. 

.-^.  A  superintendent  of  fuel  economy,  who  looks  after  the 
fuel  economy  work. 

This  article  deals  more  particularly  with  the  fuel  pur- 
chased and  no  reference  to  the  mining  organization  is  there- 
fore made. 

To  the  superintendent  of  fuel  report  five  inspectors  who 
look  after  the  preparation  of  coal  and  oil,  and  weights  there- 
of; and  the  coal  chute  supervisor  and  his  two  inspectors, 
who  look  after  the  handling  of  coal  at  fuel  stations. 

To  the  superintendent  of  fuel  economy  report  the  engineer 
of  fuel  economy,  who  has  a  staff  of  si.x  assistant  engineers, 
and  the  inspector  of  stationary  boiler  plants. 


Instructions  regarding  the  use  of  fuel  in  locomotive  serv- 
ice and  at  stationary  plants  emanate  from  the  office  of  the 
mining  and  fuel  department.  They  are  sent  to  the  division 
superintendents  for  distribution  to  the  assistant  engineers  of 
fuel  economy,  the  road  foremen  of  equipment,  stationary 
plant  engineers,  or  whoever  is  affected  lay  them.  All  ques- 
tions which  arise  on  the  road  concerning  fuel  are  sulimitted 
through  the  various  division  superintendents  to  the  Mining 
and  Fuel  Department. 

The  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  fuel  are  the  negotia- 
tion of  contracts  and  the  purchase  of  fuel,  including  coal 
for  locomotives  and  stationary  plants,  coke,  and  oil,  and 
such  other  special  fuels  as  may  be  required.  His  staff  looks 
after  the  inspection  of  the  fuel,  the  checkweighing  of  cars, 
including  surprise  checkweighing  tests  to  eliminate  careless- 
ness, deliberate  or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of  the  mine  weigh- 
master. 

The  fuel  inspectors  advise  the  main  office  regular- 
ly as  to  labor  matters  and  any  unusual  conditions  existing 
at  the  mines  which  may  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  prompt 
delivery  of  coal.  Fuel  inspectors  also  send  in  samples  of 
coal  from  the  various  mines  for  laborator}'  test,  so  that  from 
the  information  available  the  most  suitable  coals  can  always 
be  selected  for  the  respective  requirements. 

The  duties  of  the  coal  chute  supervisor  are  to  look  after 
the  cost  of  handling  fuel  and  the  operations  of  the  157  chutes 
on  the  system.  With  his  two  inspectors  he  sees  that  the  fuel 
is  handled  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  where  necessary- 
he  recommends  changes  which  will  reduce  the  cost,  co- 
operating with  the  superintendents  on  their  respective  divi- 
sions. 

The  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  fuel  economy  and  his 
six  assistants  are  to  look  after  the  economical  use  of  fuel  on 
locomotives,  which  consists  in  the  instruction  of  the  engine 
crews  in  the  best  method  of  firing  and  the  supervision  of 
the  condition  of  locomotives  as  far  as  they  affect  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel.  This  includes  the  inspection  of  engines 
at  terminals  to  the  extent  that  the  boilers  are  properly 
cleaned  inside  and  outside;  that  the  required  size  of  nozzle 
is  maintained;  that  all  packings  are  in  a  conditon  for  best 
operation. 

The  fuel  econoni)'  staft"  also  holds  general  meetings  at  the 
larger  centers,  where  by  moving  pictures  and  lantern  slides 
the  essential  features  of  fuel  economy  are  vividly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  men  using  the  coal.  These  instruc- 
tions include  the  prevention  of  obnoxious  smoke  and  other 
features  which  are  essential  to  the  best  results. 

The  duties  of  the  supervisor  of  stationary  plants  are  to 
look  after  the  fuel  consumption  of  the  stationary  plants 
and  to  generally  supervise  the  steam  generating  plants  used 
for  the  operation  of  shops,  pumjis  and  for  heating.  He  sees 
that  the  boilers  are  fired  in  the  proper  manner  and  that 
boilers,  steam  and  air  pipes  are  maintained  to  prevent  leaks 
which  cause  an  increase  in  fuel  consumption. 

The  entire  staff  co-operates  in  any  method  which  may 
bring  about  the  most  economical  results,  and  while  certain 
assigmnents  of  duties  are  made,  there  is  a  general  inter- 
change of  work  on  matters  which  bring  about  final  results; 
in  traveling  over  the  system  every  employee  is  required 
constantly'  keep  fuel  economy  before  him.  The  coal  inspec- 
tors traveling  from  one  mine  to  the  other  are  required  to 
travel  on  locomotives  in  order  to  note  that  tanks  are  not 
overloaded  at  fuel  stations,  which  is  tlie  particular  duty  of 
the   coal   chute   inspectors:    in   like  manner  the  coal   chute 
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supervisors  at  terminals  check  the  movement  of  coal  cars, 
loaded  and  empty. 

Distribution 

The  Rock  Island  uses  coal  from  approximately  70  coal 
mines.  The  most  economical  grade  of  coal  is  determined 
for  each  point  on  the  system  and  daily  schedules  of  de- 
livery are  drawn  up  each  week  in  the  general  office,  and  tlie 
amount  of  coal  to  be  delivered  during  the  coming  week  is 
determined  from  the  previous  week's  consumption.  A  coal 
report  is  made  up  in  the  office  of  each  superintendent  daily, 
the  day  ending  at  6  p.  m. ;  this  is  wired  to  the  general  office 
before  3  a.  m.  the  next  morning.  The  information  con- 
veyed in  this  report  is  as  follows:  Amount  of  coal  in  pockets 
at  the  coaling  stations  and  on  the  chutes  in  cars;  number 
of  cars  not  placed  at  the  chutes;  amount  of  coal  used  at 
each  station  during  the  preceding  24  hours;  number  of  cars 
in  transit  for  this  and  other  divisions  and  to  what  stations 
consigned;  number  of  loaded  cars  with  company  coal  wait- 
ing for  train,  including  the  stations  at  which  the  cars  are 
lield  and  to  what  station  they  are  consigned;  amount  of  coal 
received  from  each  individual  mine  and  from  junction 
points;  amount  of  company  coal  in  cars  billed  from  the 
mines  and  junction  points  and  to  what  stations  it  is  con- 
signed; number  of  cars  of  company  coal  loaded  at  the  local 
mines;  number  of  empty  cars  delivered  to  the  local  mines 
for  company  coal;  number  of  cars  of  company  coal  received 
from  local  junction  points  with  other  roads  and  the  num- 
ber of  empty  cars  delivered  to  those  points;  amount  of  stor- 
age coal  loaded  or  unloaded;  together  with  the  amount  on 
the  ground  at  the  various  stations;  amount  of  fuel  oil  on 
hand  in  storage  tanks  and  in  cars,  and  the  number  in  transit 
at  each  station.  Also  the  number  of  gallons  of  fuel  oil  con- 
sumed  during  the  preceding   24  hours. 

This  report  gives  the  general  office  complete  information 
regarding  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  at  each  station,  shows 
the  location  of  the  cars  in  transit  to  other  divisions  and 
shows  whether  or  not  the  mines  are  keeping  up  with  their 
daily  schedule  of  output. 

Under  normal  conditions,  about  1000  cars  are  required 
to  keep  the  stations  supplied,  and  this  represents  about  4y2 
days'  consumption  for  the  system.  In  addition  to  this,  about 
one  day's  supply  is  kept  in  the  various  chutes  and  fuel 
station  bins.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  proper  utili- 
zation of  cars,  and  box  cars  are  frequentl)'  used  even  though 
the  cost  of  handling  is  greater,  to  effect  greater  car  efficiency. 
Self-cleaning  cars  are  assigned  to  chutes  equipped  for 
mechanical  handling  and  flat  bottom  cars  where  unloaded 
by  hand. 

Special  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  coal  and 
to  furnish  regularly  the  same  grades  of  coal  for  use  on  a 
given  territory. 

Locomotive  Performance 
To  this  time  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  check  the  in- 
dividual performance  of  each  engine  crew,  but  collective 
statements  showing  the  performance  on  each  division,  di- 
vided into  freight,  passenger  and  switch  service  are  posted 
in  tlie  round  houses  which  show  the  performance  of  each 
division  compared  with  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year 
and  the  loss  or  gain  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  and  the 
respective  position  which  each  division  occupies  toward  the 
entire  s^'stem.  These  statements  are  furnished  in  the  shape 
of  grapliic  charts  and  in  tabulated  figures  as  well.  The  en- 
gine crews  are  fully  informed  tliat  these  tables  do  not  re- 
flect conditions  entirely  witliin  the  control  of  the  manage- 
ment. There  are  certain  factors,  such  as  the  quality  of  coal 
available,  type  and  size  of  engine  used,  grade  conditions, 
and  density,  direction  and  distribution  of  traffic,  which  all 
have  an  important  bearing  on  coal  consumption,  but  inas- 
much as  some  of  the.se  conditions  are  more  or  less  permanent, 
any  cliange  of  conditions  is  readily  observed  by  the  up  or 


down  grade  lines  on  the  graphic  charts,  and  considerable 
competition  has  been  developed  in  this  direction. 

It  is  contemplated  in  the  ver>-  near  future  to  adopt  an 
individual  performance  record,  which  will  be  prepared  in 
the  office  of  each  division  superintendent  immediately  at  the 
end  of  each  run.  The  information  as  to  the  consumption 
of  coal  will  be  obtained  from  a  slip  made  out  by  the  en- 
gineers showing  the  amount  of  coal  used  on  each  trip.  This 
fuel  consumption  slip  is  a  part  of  the  time  check  and  will 
be  handed  in  at  the  superintendent's  office  with  the  time 
slip  so  that  the  information  will  be  promptly  available  and 
enable  the  immediate  compilation  of  the  performance  of 
each  engine.  This  method  will  obviate  the  necessit)'  for  coal 
tickets  which  are  now  used  but  from  which  no  satisfactory 
reports  can  be  compiled. 

Results 

This  organization  has  been  in  operation  for  about  a  year, 
and  while  this  period  is  entirely  too  short  to  determine  the 
full  possibilities,  it  may  nevertheless  be  of  interest  to  point 
to  the  following  comparisons: 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  the  amount  expended 
for  coal  for  all  uses  amounted  to  $7,168,378.41,  and  for  the 
vear  ended  June  30,  1916,  the  corresponding  amount  was 
$6,762,430.88,  or  a  difference  of  $405,947.53.  This  saving 
was  made  with  an  increase  in  1000  ton-miles  in  freight  serv- 
ice of  913,866.  This  indicates  a  saving  of  $826,802.56. 
In  other  words,  had  as  much  work  been  done  in  1915  as  was 
done  in  1916,  the  fuel  bill  for  1915  would  have  been  12.2 
per  cent  greater  than  it  was  during  the  year  1916.  It  is 
safe  to  anticipate  that  the  increased  cost  of  coal  due  to 
higher  wages  calls  for  intensified  work  in  the  direction  of 
fuel  economy  and  that  the  use  of  improved  mechanical  ap- 
pliances and  better  firing  methods  will  result  in  a  decided 
reduction  in  the  quantities  consumed,  a  situation  most  neces- 
sar\-  in  view  of  the  rapidly  climbing  cost  of  coal  at  the 
mines. 


CO  OPERATION  IN  LAND  VALUATION 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Division  of  Valuation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  its  valuations 
of  land  entirely  independent  of  the  carriers.  There  have 
been  many  objections  to  this  practice  and  a  plan  of  co- 
operation has  recently  been  authorized  by  the  Director  of 
Valuation  for  the  determination  of  the  normal  or  naked  land 
values.  The  following  memorandum  has  been  issued  by 
the  Division  of  Valuation  under  date  of  June  25,  1917. 

Steps  to  be  taken  in  order: 

1.  Blue  prints  in  duplicate  are  to  be  furnished  by  the 
carriers,  one  set  to  become  the  official  maps  of  the  Commis- 
sion's apprai.^er,  and  the  other  to  be  marked  as  hereinafter 
de.scribed  and  returned  to  the  carrier. 

2.  The  appraisal  work  will  be  done  by  the  forces  of  the 
Commission  and  those  of  the  carrier  without  co-operation, 
except  in  the  case  of  fixing  zone  limits,  which,  if  possible, 
should  be  agreed  upon.  (It  is  understood  that  such  zone 
limits  are  only  tentative,  and  after  further  information — 
sales,  opinion,  etc. — are  gathered,  may  be  changed  either  by 
the  railroad  or  the  Commission.) 

.'Ml  information  such  as  opinions  are  to  be  sepaiately 
gathered  and  considered,  and  unit  prices  are  to  be  set  by 
both  the  carrier  and  the  Commission  without  joint  discussion. 
It  ma}-  be  profitable,  both  in  the  saving  of  time  and  money, 
that  record  information  such  as  sales  and  assessments, 
ground  rents,  etc..  be  exchanged;  but  this  will  simply  be 
the  rccoi.l  information  and  should  not  indicate  the  relative 
important  set  by  the  appraiser  on  each  such  piece.  Addi- 
tional information,  such  as  true  considerations,  etc.,  where 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  should  not  be  furnished  by 
the  Commission  to  the  carrier:  but  wliere  the  carrier  desires 
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to  do  so,  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  it  will  be  received  by 
the  Commission's  representative. 

3.  Returns  to  Order  No.  7  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Division  of  Valuation. 

4.  When  the  field  appraisal  work  has  been  completed  by 
the  Commission,  the  areas  will  be  calculated  and  marked 
upon  the  duplicate  maps,  together  with  the  zone  limits, 
classification  as  between  carrier  and  non-carrier,  and  ex- 
cluded areas,  and  returned  to  the  carrier  in  order  that  it 
may  have  full  knowledge  of  the  quantities,  etc.,  upon  which 
the  Commission  bases  its  findings. 

5.  Areas  by  zones  should  be  checked  by  the  carrier.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  Commission's  figures  have  not 
previously  been  checked,  and  may  contain  errors.  The 
carrier  may  not  agree  to  some  features,  such  as  the  ex- 
clusion of  certain  areas,  but  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  as 
to  unit  prices  it  should  make  its  calculations  on  the  same 
basis — i.  e.,  the  same  zones  and  exclusions — as  used  by  the 
Commission.  Differences  as  to  area,  and  objections  to  classi- 
fication, should  be  furnished  by  the  carrier  to  the  Commis- 
sion within  30  days  after  receipt  of  duplicate  maps  for  a 
valuation  section.  The  Commission  will  recompute  all  dis- 
puted areas  and  advise  the  carrier  so  that  all  disputed  ques- 
tions in  this  connection  may  be  settled.  It  will  also  con- 
sider the  carrier's  objections  to  classification  and  advise  of 
any  changes  in  this  respect.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
district  office  has  no  authority  to  modify  classification 
wliere  the  point  is  distinctly  covered  by  instructions,  nor  can 
such  cases  be  modified  by  the  joint  conference  hereinafter 
referred  to.  However,  points  which  depend  upon  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  instructions,  or  an  understanding  of  the 
facts,  and  may  under  the  instructions  be  modified,  may  be 
brought  up  and  discussed  at  the  joint  conference.  In  every 
case,  however,  the  carrier  should,  prior  to  the  conference, 
furnish  a  written  statement  to  the  district  office  covering 
each  instance  of  such  classification.  In  passing  these  points 
the  carrier  waives  none  of  its  rights  to  later  present  them 
to  the  director. 

6.  \\'hen  the  field  work  has  been  completed,  the  carrier 
will  furnish  a  statement  to  the  supervisor  of  land  appraisals, 
showing  the  total  area  and  total  value,  by  valuation  sec- 
tions. By  value  is  meant  normal  land  value  only,  in  terms 
of  adjoining  or  adjacent  similar  land. 

7.  The  Division  of  Valuation  will  thereupon  at  once  fur- 
nish the  carrier  a  statement  of  its  totals,  area  and  value, 
by  valuation  sections. 

8.  Some  of  these  valuation  sections  will  doubtless  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  railroad  and  no  further  work  need  be  done 
on  them.  Where  they  do  wish  to  dissent,  however,  they 
should  then  prepare  and  submit  a  tabulation,  such  as  shown 
on  the  attached  form,  giving  the  Commission's  zone  num- 
ber: the  carrier's  corresponding  zone  or  zones;  the  area 
agreed  upon  or  the  basis  of  the  Commission's  methods  (it  be- 
ing understood  the  carrier  does  not  waive  any  of  its  rights 
in  this  connection  to  later  present  its  claims  to  the  director 
for  areas  in  indu.strial  tracks,  public  streets,  etc.);  unit 
price,  or  prices,  with  the  carrier's  average  price  for  the  com- 
mission's zone,  and  the  total  value  for  each  zone. 

The  otlier  columns  on  the  form  will  then  be  filled  out 
with  the  Commission's  figures,  so  that  the  comparative  values 
will  be  clearly  shown,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  carrier. 

0.  .\fter  this  statement  has  been  prepared  a  joint  con- 
ference shall  be  had  between  representatives  of  the  carrier, 
the  district  office,  and  the  supervisor's  office,  with  a  view 
to  harmonizing,  where  possible,  these  differences.  At  this 
conference  all  information  gathered  by  the  appraisers  of  both 
sides  should  be  available  and  will  be  offered  freelv.  The 
carrier  will  be  required  to  have  its  supporting  information 
so  indexed  as  to  be  available  for  ready  reference.  The  con- 
ference will  in  the  first  place  be  held  at  some  convenient 
point   and   such   differences   as   can   be   eliminated   disposed 


of  without  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  property.  In  some 
cases,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  personal  in- 
spection of  the  property.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  roads, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  take  the  matter  up  by  several  con- 
venient divisions  rather  than  to  have  one  conference  only 
for  the  entire  system.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  find- 
ings of  this  joint  conference  will  not  be  binding  upon  either 
party  until  ratified  by  both  the  director  and  the  carrier.  In 
addition  to  the  discussion  of  unit  prices  at  this  conference 
as  many  differences  as  possible  in  classification  as  between 
carrier  and  non-carrier  should  be  eliminated. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
DIVISION  OF  CAR  SERVICE 

The  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of 
Car  Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
briefly  reported  in  last  week's  issue.  The  notice  issued  by 
the  commission  on  July  1 2  describing  the  organization  and 
purposes  of  the  commission  gives  some  further  details  as 
follows : 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  created  a 
Division  of  Car  Service  under  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  car  service  act  approved  May  29,  1917,  amending  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  to  deal  with  the  move- 
ment, distribution,  exchange,  interchange,  and  return  of 
freight  cars.  E.  H.  DeGroot,  Jr.,  until  recentl\-  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
now  in  the  exclusive  employ  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Division  and 
with  A.  G.  Gutheim,  attorney-examiner  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  will  take  immediate  charge  of  its 
organization  and  operation.  The  commission  has  also  se- 
cured temporarily  for  this  work  the  services  of  H.  C.  Barlow, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Traffic  League.  During  its  formative  period  the 
division  will  have  the  collaboration  and  advice  of  Mr.  Bar- 
low. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through  this  divi- 
sion will  regulate  car  service  throughout  the  United  States, 
and,  where  occasion  requires,  orders  or  directions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  issue  under  the  Car 
Service  .A.ct  direct  to  the  carrier  or  carriers  concerned. 
Subject  to  this  fundamental  principle,  the  Division  of  Car 
Service  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  avail  itself  of  co-operative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  carriers"  Commission  on  Car  Serv- 
ice now  located  in  Washington.  This  latter  body  consists 
of  seven  members,  all  superintendents  of  transportation  of 
different  railroads  which  territorially  cover  practically  the 
entire  United  States.  The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has 
a  large  force  of  assistants  under  its  control  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field. 

"Complaints  and  communications  regarding  car  ser\-ice 
recei\cd  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  be 
handled  through  the  new  division.  The  field  sen-ice  will 
be  developed  as  occasion  may  require.  It  is  expected  that 
shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  will  to  the  fullest  extent  aid 
in  promoting  car  .service  by  promptly  loading  and  unloading 
carload  shipments,  by  capacity  loading,  where  possible,  re- 
gardless of  carload  minima,  by  readily  adapting  themselves 
to  such  modifications  in  the  handling  of  less-than-carload 
shipments  as  ma}-  be  found  necessary,  and  bv  heartv  co- 
operation in  the  other  methods  which  have  been  or  may  be 
devised  to  meet  tlie  transportation  problems  confronting  the 
country. 

■"The  commission  is  advised  that  the  carriers  have  ap- 
pointed local  car  service  committees  at  some  25  points 
throughout  the  countr\-,  and  that  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League  has  appointed  similar  committees  of  ship- 
pers at  the  same  points,  the  aim  being  to  secure  har- 
mony and  co-operation  between  shippers  and  carriers.     The 
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commission  suggests  that  these  committees  should  meet 
jointly,  where  necessary,  to  adjust  local  affairs;  any  irre- 
concilable differences  which  arise  may  be  referred  to  the 
carriers'  commission  on  Car  Service  or  to  the  Division  of 
Car  Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  ad- 
justment." 

A  brief  account  of  the  life  of  Edward  H.  DeGroot,  Jr., 
the  chief  of  the  new  division,  was  published  in  these  col- 
umns last  week. 

Mr.  Gutheim  was  bom  in  1878  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
entered  railway  service  with  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  now 
part  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  in  1896.  He  was  connected 
with  the  accounting  department  of  that  railroad  and  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  until  1906,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  At  the  time  of  his 
resignation  he  was  chief  clerk  in  the  general  accounting 
office  and  had  just  been  promoted  to  traveling  auditor.  He 
had  studied  law  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
bar  and  for  a  time  practiced  law  in  Massachusetts.  On 
Octoljer  1,  1908,  he  became  connected  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  an  examiner  of  accounts  and  since 
that  time  has  been  special  agent,  assistant  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  inquiry,  attorney  for  the  commission  on  .several  in- 


the  purpose  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  steps  it  may  be  advisable  for  the  commission 
to  take  in  addition  to  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service  for  several  months.  Attomey- 
E.xaminer  Gutheim  has  been  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Ser\'ice  for  the  past  three  months  and, 
therefore,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  that  has  been 
done;  and  as  the  representative  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  he  has  handled  complaints  and  communications 
from  shippers  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  car  service. 
He  has  co-operated  actively  with  the  railroads'  committee 
in  its  efforts  to  secure  greater  efficiency  from  the  existing 
transportation  facilities  by  promoting  heavier  loading  of 
cars  and  prompt  loading  and  unloading,  etc.  Moreover,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  co-operated  with  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  and  its  predecessor,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Car  Efficiency,  since  the  latter  went  to  Washington 
in  November,  first  through  Commissioner  McChord  and 
Attorney-Examiner  F.  B.  Dow,  who  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  railroad  committee,  and  later  through  Commissioner 
Hall  and  Mr.  Gutheim.  Commissioner  Clark  also  attends 
meetings  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  as  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber and  participated  in  the  discussions  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  new  car  sers-ice  rules  on  .\pril  26,  under  which 
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vestigations,  attorney-examiner,  and  in  connection  with  work 
for  the  commission,  has  been  special  United  States  attorney 
in  different  districts  on  numerous  cases. 

Henry  C.  Barlow  is  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  and  has  been  connected  with  that 
association  and  its  predecessor,  the  Chicago  Shippers'  As- 
sociation, since  1904.  He  was  born  on  August  15,  1850,  at 
Niles,  Mich.,  and  entered  railway  service  in  1866  as  office 
boy  and  clerk  for  the  Illinois  Central.  He  was  later  tele- 
graph operator  for  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  later 
clerk,  agent  and  traveling  freight  agent  for  the  same  road. 
In  1881  he  became  division  freight  agent  for  the  Winona  & 
St.  Peter  and  Dakota  Central  Railroads  and  from  July,  1882, 
to  November,  1884,  was  assistant  freight  agent  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  5:  Santa  Fe.  In  1883-1884  he  was  general 
freight  agent  of  the  same  road  and  from  1884  to  1886  was 
traffic  manager  of  the  Mexican  Central.  From  1887  to  1893 
he  was  traffic  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines,  leav- 
ing that  system  in  1893  to  become  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute.  From  1894  to 
1901  he  was  president  of  the  same  road.  He  was  afterward 
traffic  manager  for  the  General  Paper  Company  and  in 
September,  1904,  became  general  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Shippers'  Association,  later  becoming  traffic  director  of  its 
successor,  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

For  the  present  it  is  understood  that  the  new  division  does 
not  contemplate  any  great  activity  on  its  own  account  as  it  is 


the  freight  car  ecjuipment  of  the  country  has  been  practically 
pooled. 

The  text  of  the  Esch-Pomerene  law,  is  defined  as  an 
amendment  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  is  as  follows: 

The  term  "car  service,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  the  move- 
ment, distribution,  exchange,  interchange,  and  return  of  cars  used  in  the 
transportation  of  property  by  any  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this   act. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  carrier  to  establish,  observe  and 
enforce  just  and  reasonable  rules,  resulations,  and  practices  with  respect 
to  car  service,  and  every  unjust  and  unreasonable  rule,  regulation,  and 
practice  with  respect  to  car  service  is  prohibited  and  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  by  general 
or  special  orders  to  require  all  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  or  any  of  them,  to  file  with  it  from  time  to  time  their  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  car  service,  and  the  commission  may,  in  its 
discretion,  direct  that  the  said  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  incorporated 
in  their  schedules  showing  rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  transportation  and 
be  subject  to  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  thereto. 

The  commission  shall,  after  hearing,  on  a  complaint  or  upon  its  own 
initiative  without  complaint,  establish  reasonable  rules,  regulations,  and 
practices  with  respect  to  car  service,  including  the  classification  of  cars, 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  any  car  not  owned  by  any  such 
common  carrier  and  the  penalties  or  other  sanctions  for  nonobservance 
of  sucli  rules. 

Whenever  the  commission  shall  be  of  opinion  that  necessity  exists  for 
immediate  action  with  respect  to  the  supply  or  use  of  cars  for  trans- 
portation of  property,  the  commission  shall  have,  and  it  is  hereby  given, 
authority,  cither  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative  without  com- 
Iilaint,  M  once,  if  it  so  orders,  without  answer  or  other  formal  pleading 
by  the  interested  carrier  or  carriers,  and  with  or  without  notice,  hearing, 
or  the  maki:;L;  or  filing  of  a  report,  according  as  the  commission  may 
determine,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  any  or  all  rules,  regulations,  or 
practices  then  established  with  respect  to  car'  service  for  such  time  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  commission,  and  also  authority  to  make  such 
just  and  reasoi.^ihle  directions  with  respect  to  car  service  during  such  time 
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as  in  its  opinion  will  best  promote  car  -service  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  the  commerce  of  the  people. 

The  directions  of  the  commission  as  to  car  service  may  be  made  through 
and  by  such  agents  or  agencies  as  the  commission  shall  designate  and 
appoint    tor    that    purpose. 

In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  carrier,  receiver,  or 
trustee  to  comply  with  any  direction  or  order  with  respect  to  car  service, 
such  carrier,  receiver,  or  trustee  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  $100  nor  more  than  $500  for  each  such  offense  and  $50  for  each 
and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  offense,  which  shall  accrue  to 
the  United  Stales  and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
L'in'fed   States. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  2-10-2  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Illinois  Central  has  received  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  three  locomotives  of  the  2-10-2  type 
which  are  being  used  in  hump  yard  service,  and  which 
have  been  giving  good  results.  As  it  was  thought  that 
freight  locomotives  of  this  type  might  be  adopted  later, 
the  details  were  worked  out  to  make  these  engines  suitable 
for  road  service  as  well  as  yard  service.  As  many  parts 
as  possible  were  made  interchangeable  with  the  Mikado  type 
locomotives  which  are  now  in  use  in  main  line  freight 
service.  The  tenders  used  for  these  two  classes  are  identi- 
cal, as  are  also  the  foot  plates,  driving  boxes  (except  for 
the  main  driver),  driving  springs,  crossheads,  fire  door, 
valves,  certain  valve  motion  parts  and  the  cab. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  wagon  top  type  designed  to  carry  185 
lb.  pressure  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  4.5.  It  has  an 
outside  diameter  of  96  in.  at  the  dome  course  and  82H 
in.  at  the  front  course.  The  firebox  has  an  unusually  large 
volume;  the  grate  area  is  80.4  sq.  ft.  and  the  firebox  is  82  in. 
deep  at  the  back  and  97^8  in.  deep  at  front.  It  has  a 
combustion   chamber  48    in.    deep   and   is  equipped   with   a 


The  main  crank  pins  are  hollow.  The  crank  and  cross- 
head  pins  are  of  acid  open-hearth  steel,  while  the  crosshead 
keys  are  chrome-vanadium  steel  and  the  piston  rods  nickel- 
chrome  steel.  The  pistons  and  piston  rings  are  of  Hunt- 
Spiller  iron  and  the  cylinders  have  bushings  %  in.  thick  of 
the  same  material.  The  piston  valves  are  15  in.  in  diameter 
and  have  extended  valvx  stems.  The  valve  motion  is  of 
the  Walschaert  type,  being  controlled  by  a  power  reverse 
gear.  All  the  pins  are  case  hardened  and  work  in  brass 
bushings. 

To  make  the  valves  on  the  turret  more  accessible  it  is 
placed  on  the  backhead  of  the  boiler.  A  special  arrange- 
ment has  also  been  used  to  prevent  trouble  due  to  pipes 
being  shaken  loose  by  the  vibration  of  the  cab.  The  holes  in 
the  cab  are  made  1  in.  larger  than  the  pipes  which  pass 
through  them  and  all  steam  pipes  have  leather  collars 
which  are  clamped  to  the  cab  by  means  of  metal  rings,  thus 
forming  a  tight  joint  between  the  pipe  and  the  cab. 

The  brake  equipment  used  on  these  locomotives  is  the 
New  York  Air  Brake  Company's  Type  L  T,  with  two 
No.  5  air  compressors.  Two  14-in.  brake  cylinders  are 
provided  for  the  first  six  drivers  and  two  12-in.  cylinders 
for  the  last  four  drivers.  One  14-in.  by  12-in.  brake  cylin- 
der is  used  on  the  tender. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  ratios  of  these  locomotives 
are  as  follows : 

GciH-ial  Diila 

Gage  • 4  ft.  S'/i  in. 

Service    Yard 

Fuel    Bit.    coal 

Tractive  effort ^ 67,173  lb. 

Weight  in  workina  order 367.000  lb. 

Weight  on  drivers : 286.000  lb. 

Weight  on  leading  truck 29.500  lb. 
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Locomotive  of  the  2-10-2  Type  Designed  for  Yard  or  Road  Service 


brick  arch.  The  design  is  such  that  the  back  tube  sheet 
can  be  removed  without  disturbing  any  of  the  firebox  or 
combustion  chamber  sheets.  An  auxiliar}-  dome  placed 
behind  the  main  dome  is  provided  to  facilitate  inspection. 
This  dome  carries'  the  safety  valves  and  also  a  blow-off 
valve.  The  ashpan  is  of  the  hopper  bottom  type  and  has 
an  opening  with  a  separate  cover  plate  for  passing  grate 
bars  into  the  firebox.  The  grates  are  of  the  box  type 
shaking  in  four  sections. 

The  frames  are  of  cast  steel.  The  top  rail  is  6  in.  by 
5-j:i  in.,  the  depth  being  increased  to  7  in.  over  the  pedestals. 
The  bottom  rail  is  6  in.  by  4  in.  and  the  cylinder  fit  6  in. 
by  11  J/)  in.  The  waist  sheet  T-bars  are  not  riveted  to 
the  boiler  but  have  a  sliding  fit  against  the  boiler  when 
hot.  As  the  service  in  which  these  locomotives  will  be  used 
made  good  curving  qualities  necessary  the  main  tires  were 
made  flangeless.  An  engine  truck  of  the  inverted  rocker 
type  was  applied  and  4->4  in.  motion  each  side  of  the  center 
was  provided  in  the  trailing  truck.  This  construction  en- 
ables the  locomotives,  in  spite  of  their  long  wheel  base,  to 
take  16-deg.  curves. 


Weight  on  trailing  truck 51.500  lb. 

Weight  of  engine  .ind  tender  in  working  order 537,000  lb. 

Wheel  base,  driving 22  ft.  0  in. 

Wheel  base,  total. 41   ft.  2  in 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 71   ft.  6  13/16  in 

Ratio.! 

Weight  on  drivers  -^  tractive  effort 4.25 

Total   weight  -=-  tractive  effort 5.46 

Tractive  effort  X   diam.  drivers  -f-  equivalent  heating  surface* 659 

Equivalent  heating  surface*   -;-   grate  area 79.9 

Firebox  heating  surface    ;    equivalent  heating  surf,ice,*  per  cent 5.70 

Weight  on  drivers  -i-  equivalent  heating  surface* 44.5 

Total   weight   -H    equivalent  heating  surface* 57.2 

Volume  both  cylinders .- 24.4  cu.  ft. 

Equivalent   heating  surface*    -f-   vol.   cylinders 263 

Grate  area   -f-  vol.  cvlinders .' 3  29 

Cylinders 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 29  in.  by  32  in. 

Vahrs 

Kind   Piston 

Diameter    15 

Greatest  travel   6H 

Outside  lap 1  j^ 

Inside  clearance 0 

Lead  in  full  gear ^ 

llhech 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 63  : 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires 3^  ; 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 12  in.  by  12  i 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 11  in.  by  12  ; 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter 30J.$  ^ 
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Wheels   (Continued) 

Engine  truck,  journals 6'/i  in.  by  12  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,  diameter .45  in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals 8  in.  by  14  m. 

Boiler 

Style   ,•  •  •  •,••  Wagon  top 

Working  pressure  185  lb.  per  sq.  in, 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring .96  in, 

Firebox,  length  and  width 120^  in.  by  96  in 

Firebox  plates,  thickness Side,  back  and  crown  H  in.;  tube,  'A  in 

Firebox,  water  space A' '  'i'f  '•"■ 

Tubes,  number  and  outsi.le  diameter 229 — 2'A  in. 

Flues,  number  and  outside  diameter 43 — 554  in 

Tubes  and  flues,  b-ngth 22  ft.  0  in, 

Heating  surface,  tubes  and  flues 4,311  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox  t 366  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  .'otal 4.677  sq.  ft. 

Superheater  heating  surface 1,162  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent  heatini;  surface*   6.420  sq.  ft 

Grate  area    80.4  sq.  ft 

Tender 

Tank    Water  bottom 

Frame   Cast  steel 

Weight    170,000  lb. 

Wheels,  diameter  33  jn. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 6  in.  by  11  m. 

Water  capacity   9,000  gal. 

Coal  capacity  15  tons 

*  Equivalent   heating  surface   =    total   evaporative   heating  surface    +    1.5 
limes  the  superheating  surface. 

t  Includes  archtube  and  combustion  chamber  heating  surface. 
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TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  MAY' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents 
that  occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  May,  1917. 

Collisions 

Date         Road  Place 

9.  Phila.  &  Reading Fraclcville. 

10.  Baltimore  &  Ohio Cove  Run. 

tlS.  St.   L'ouis-S.   F 1  ...   .^ 

M.  K.  &  T f  Vinita. 

19.  Louisville  &  N Wheelerton 

22.  Baltimore  &  Ohio Irving. 

29.  L.,  Hend's'n  &  St.  L.-Baskett. 

nerailment.': 

Cause  of     Kind  of 

Date         Road                                   Place             derailment      train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

1.  Pennsylvania    Leetonia.                 d.  switch       P.  0         1 

2.  -Mch.,  T.  &  S.  F Holbrook.               boiler             P.  1          2 

7.     Pennsylvania   Areola,  III.             b.  rail            P.  0         0 

10.  Wabash   Bonfils.                   F.  1         1 

*12.  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  Louis.. Twin  Grove F.  0        0 

•18.  W.Pacific  Gerlach.  unx  F. 

24.  Baltimore  S:  Ohio Mineral,  Ohio.       b.  truck  P.  ..14 

29.  Louisville  &  N Eminence.             unx  P.  0         9 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Frackville,  Pa.,  on  the  ninth 
were  southbound  freights.  One  trainman  was  killed  and 
one  was  injured.  The  leading  train  had  been  stopped  and 
was  not  well  protected  by  flag. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Cove  Run,  W.  Va.,  on  the  10th 
were  a  wrecking  train,  which  had  stopped  at  a  water  station, 
and  a  through  freight,  the  freight  running  into  the  rear  of 
the  wrecking  train.  Three  trainmen  were  killed  and  four 
were  injured.  The  collision  is  attributed  to  insufficient  flag- 
ging combined  with  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
gineman  of  the  freight. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Vinita,  Okla.,  on  the  18th  were  a 
passenger  train  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  and  a  freight 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Te.xas,  the  passenger  running  into 
the  freight  at  the  crossing  of  the  two  roads.  Two  passen- 
gers were  killed.  The  passenger  train  had  approached  the 
crossing  at  uncontrollable  speed  because  the  engineman  had 
left  his  cab  in  order  to  avoid  being  scalded  by  steam  from 
a  ruptured  pipe. 

•Abbreviations  and  m.nrks  used  in  .^ccident  List: 

re,    Rear    collision be.    Butting   collision xc.    Other    collisions b, 

Broken d.      Defective unf.      Unforeseen     obstruction unx.     UneX' 

plained- derail,    Open    derailing    switch ms,    Misphiced    switch -ace, 

obst..   .Accidental   obstruction malice,   Malicious  obstruction  of   track,  etc, 

boiler.  Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire.  Cars  burned  while  run 

ning P.    or    Pass.,    Passenger   train F.    or    Ft..    Freight   train    (includ 

ing  empty  engines,  work  trains,   etc.) Asterisk,  Wreck  wholly  or  partly 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


The  trains  in  coUi.sion  near  Wheelerton,  Tenn.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  were  southbound  passenger  Xo.  1,  and 
southbound  freight  No.  73,  the  passenger  running  into  the 
rear  of  the  freight  which  had  been  stopped  preparatory  to 
entering  a  side  track.  The  engineman  of  the  passenger  train 
was  killed  and  the  fireman  injured.  Five  cars  of  the  freight 
train  and  the  two  leading  cars  of  the  passenger  train  were 
wrecked.  The  cause  of  the  collision  was  failure  of  the  flag- 
man of  the  freight  to  properly  protect  his  train. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Irving,  W.  Va.,  on  the  22nd 
were  an  eastbound  wrecking  train  and  an  eastbound  freight, 
the  wrecking  train  running  into  the  rear  of  the  freight.  One 
employee  was  killed  and  three  were  injured.  The  collision 
was  due  to  some  inefficiency  or  misunderstanding  in  regard 
to  the  flag-protection  of  the  work  train. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Baskett,  Ky.,  on  the  29th 
were  westbound  freight  No.  163  and  eastbound  engine  No. 
23  without  a  train.  Engine  23  was  wrecked.  One  engine- 
'man  and  both  firemen  were  killed.  The  men  in  charge  of 
the  westbound  train  overlooked  an  order  and  ran  past  the 
appointed  meeting  station. 

The  train  derailed  at  Leetonia,  Ohio,  on  the  first  about 
3  a.  m.  was  eastbound  passenger  No.  2.  The  engine  and 
first  four  cars  ran  off  the  rails  and  the  engine  was  over- 
turned. The  fireman  was  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derail- 
ment was  a  loose  movable  point  frog,  the  rod  connecting  the 
frog  to  the  interlocking  machine  having  been  broken. 

The  train  derailed  near  Holbrook,  Ariz.,  on  the  second 
was  westbound  passenger  No.  7,  drawn  by  two  engines.  The 
leading  engine  was  wrecked  by  the  explosion  of  its  boiler 
and  the  other  engine  and  the  mail  car  and  the  baggage  car 
were  ditched.  One  fireman  was  scalded  fatally  and  one 
engineman  and  one  fireman  were  injured.  The  cause  of  the 
explosion  was  low  water. 

The  train  derailed  near  Areola,  111.,  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  was  an  eastbound  special  passenger  train  carrying 
officers  of  the  United  States  Government  and  their  guests 
from  France,  Messrs.  \'iviani,  Joft're  and  others.  The  train 
consisted  of  two  locomotives  and  five  steel  cars.  The  tender 
of  the  second  engine  and  the  first  car  ran  off,  but  the  cars 
remained  upright  except  the  leading  one,  a  combination  car, 
which  lay  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  There  were  no  serious 
personal  injuries.  The  train  was  running  at  moderate  speed 
— about  30  miles  'an  hour,  on  a  straight  line — and  the  de- 
railment was  due  to  a  broken  rail ;  a  square  break,  7  ft.  from 
the  end. 

The  train  derailed  near  Bonfils,  Mo.,  on  the  10th  was  a 
westbound  freight.  Four  cars  were  ditched.  The  conductor 
of  the  train  was  killed  and  a  brakeman  was  injured.  Both 
of  these  men  were  in  the  cupola  of  the  caboose,  which  was 
overturned. 

The  train  derailed  at  Twin  Grove,  111.,  on  the  12th  of 
May  was  an  eastbound  freight,  made  up  of  cars  of  oil,  run- 
ning as  No.  94.  Five  cars  of  oil  were  burnt  up.  The  road 
was  blocked  14  hours.  The  derailment  is  believed  to  have 
been  due  to  the  rocking  of  a  car,  allowing  the  flange  of  a 
wheel  to  mount  the  rail. 

The  train  derailed  at  Gerlach,  Nev.,  on  the  18th  was  a 
westbound  freight,  of  30  cars  of  oil.  The  oil  took  fire  and 
twelve  cars  were  burnt  up. 

The  train  derailed  at  Mineral,  Ohio,  on  the  24th  was 
westbound  passenger  No.  3.  The  engine  and  four  cars  ran 
off  the  rails  and  one  car  fell  off  a  bridge  into  a  creek.  Eleven 
passengers  and  tliree  trainmen  were  injured,  none  seriously. 
The  cau-e  of  the  derailment  was  a  breakage  in  one  of  the 
trucks  of  the  tender. 

The  train  derailed  near  Eminence,  Ky.,  on  the  29th  was 
eastbound  passenger  No.  16.  Two  coaches  were  overturned 
and  nine  p.issengers  were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derail- 
ment was  an  unfastened  switch;  how  it  came  unfastened  has 
not  been  determined. 


Some  Constructive  Thoughts  on  Car  Interchange 

Mechanical,  Financial  and  Operating  Aspects  Should  be 
Considered  in  a  System  of  Car  Service  and  Interchange 

By  Samuel  G.  Thomson'" 


THE  development  of  a  proper  system  of  car  interchange 
and  car  service  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
transportation  problems  before  the  countr\'  today. 
Several  months  ago  the  customary  rules  for  car  service  and  in- 
terchange were  modified  and  greatly  intensitied  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  larger  railroads.  Stringent  regulations  and  a  much  higher 
per-diem  rate  were  used  to  compel  vigorous  action  along 
the  line  of  individual  ownership  and  prompt  return  of  the 
car  to  its  owner.  This  quickly  developed  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  our  present-day  interchange  and  car  service  system 
by  greatly  increasing  empty  mileage  and  consequently  re- 
ducing the  car  supply  at  a  time  when  an  urgent  increase 
was  needed  to  meet  war  conditions.  A  complete  reversal 
of  practice  was  then  instituted,  entirely  abandoning  the  indi- 
vidual ownership  idea  and  establishing  a  general  car  pool- 
ing arrangement  under  centralized  control.  In  this  plan 
which  is  now  in  force,  all  cars  are  to  be  used  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  regardless  of  the  separate  railroads 
and  individual  ownership.  The  question  now  arises  whether 
or  not  our  former  interchange  and  car  service  rules,  which 
considered  the  owner,  will  again  be  good  enough  for  normal 
times  after  the  war,  or  whether  a  combination  of  the  indi- 
vidualistic and  the  pooling  system  should  be  developed. 

Should  we  try  then  to  determine  how  far  the  car  which 
best  serves  the  country  can  be  made  to  best  serve  its  own- 
er's business?  One  might  think  generally  that  the  best  use 
of  the  car  for  the  nation  would  result  in  its  best  use  for 
the  owner  on  account  of  economic  laws,  and  it  may  be  that 
a  general  interchange  can  be  worked  out  in  which  such  an 
ideal  dual  function  will  be  approximated.  However,  the 
struggle  of  the  separate  railroads  as  individuals  in  the  normal 
transportation  competition-  of  the  country  will  be  a  force 
at  work  in  the  opposite  direction  from  such  an  ideal  service. 
The  natural  tendency  will  be  to  drift  back  again  towards  the 
"each-one-for-himself"  rule  of  competitive  business  and  to 
require  the  car  to  make  its  best  showing  for  its  owner  as 
a  business  investment  regardless  of  the  showing  that  it  makes 
for  the  country  in  general.  The  problem  then  may  resolve 
itself  into  a  vigorous  effort  to  determine  just  how  far  the 
car  can  be  made  to  perform  its  function  after  the  war  for 
the  general  service  of  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time 
performing  its  maximum  service  for  its  owner.  Will  the 
system  be  permitted  to  develop  through  normal  business 
channels  as  a  purely  economic  problem,  or  will  it  be  deter- 
mined on  an  ethical  basis  and  be  prescribed  by  law?  This 
question  is  closely  related  to  some  of  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment ownership.  Fortunately,  however,  argument  in 
favor  of  the  latter  is  rapidly  losing  force  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  this  waning  tendency  will  be 
effective  in  preventing  legislators  from  interfering  with  the 
development  of  a  car  interchange  best  suited  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  also  in  preventing  these  same  lawmakers  from 
robbing  the  railroad  of  an  equitable  return  from  its  busi- 
ness of  selling  transportation,  the  success  of  which  is  vital 
to  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people. 

An  analysis  of  the  practical  problem  seems  to  show  three 
main  aspects:  Mechanical,  financial  and  operating. 

Mechanical  Aspect. — .\n  ideal  interchange  would  require 
that  all  of  such  classes  of  cars  as  are  not  designed  for  special 
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local  service  or  for  certain  districts,  should  circulate  freely 
throughout  the  country  regardless  of  ownership.  This,  of 
course,  would  involve  standardization,  which  in  any  event 
and  also  for  economical  reasons  should  be  accomplished 
sooner  or  later  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible.  The  railroads 
already  have  made  some  progress  through  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association  in  reducing  their  mechanical  practice 
to  standards,  and  through  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  a  few  sample  standard  cars.  Lit- 
tle, however,  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  placing  standard 
cars  actually  in  service,  such  as  would  aid  in  the  immediate 
development  of  a  satisfactory  interchange  system;  however, 
it  is  quite  within  the  realm  of  possibility  to  start  such  a 
movement  as  would  quickly  lay  the  foundation  for  a  suc- 
cessful and  universal  car  pooling  and  interchange  service. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  various  merits  of  stand- 
ardization and  the  savings  which  would  be  realized  by  it  in 
any  system.  This  is  probably  the  greatest  fundamental  re- 
quirement for  the  mechanical  success  of  car  interchange,  and 
the  railroads  should  be  making  still  greater  efforts  to  agree 
on  the  designs  for  several  classes  or  standard  types  of 
cars  such  as  could  make  their  home  anywhere,  and  w'hich 
could  be  repaired  promptly  on  any  railroad  without  losing 
much  time  out  of  service  and  without  the  necessity  of  sending 
across  the  country  for  special  material. 

Financial  Aspect. — The  principle  laid  down  by  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association — that  each  railroad  is  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  cars  equal  to  its  ownership — is  right  be- 
cause it  involves  fundamental  investment  and  business  prin- 
ciples. That  is,  a  railroad,  as  any  other  business  concern, 
is  entitled  to  receive  liberal  interest  and  an  equitable  return 
on  the  money  which  it  invests  in  equipment.  In  the  first 
place,  the  operation  of  a  car  should  yield  to  the  owning 
railroad  interest  on  a  sum  equal  to  the  original  cost  of  the  ' 
car  plus  the  cost  of  any  betterments.  And  again,  the  owner 
is  also  entitled  to  receive  sufficient  return  to  keep  the  car 
in  repair  and  to  set  aside  an  adequate  reserve  fund  to  re- 
place the  car  when  it  becomes  obsolete.  In  addition  to 
these  three  items,  the  owning  railroad  also  should  be  allowed 
to  realize  from  each  car  wherever  it  happens  to  be  used,  a 
business  remuneration  over  and  above  the  interest,  repair 
and  replacement  costs — an  amount  equal  to  w-hatever  would 
be  a  good  average  yearly  earning  for  the  car  extending  over 
prosperous  and  lean  periods  when  there  is  a  sliortage  and  a 
surplus  of  cars.  This  is  the  car's  contribution  to  the  net 
earnings  of  the  business  enterprise  in  return  for  service  ren- 
dered :  and  it  is  from  this  return  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
the  car  to  the  road  that  the  road  is  able  to  improve  its 
transportation  organism,  to  pay  dividends,  to  keep  its  credit 
good  and  to  induce  more  capital  for  further  growth. 

The  most  successful  interchange,  therefore,  will  neces- 
sarilv  return  to  the  owner  of  the  car,  whether  he  uses  or  loans 
it,  this  interest  on  the  investment,  his  cost  of  maintenance,  a 
reserve  for  replacement,  and  a  proper  yearly  earning.  If  it 
does  not  do  this,  there  will  be  no  inducement  for  railroads 
to  improve  or  to  increase  their  equipment  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  country.  In  fact,  a  lack  of  such  earnings,  par- 
ticularh-  when  the  car  is  loaned  to  other  roads,  might  tend 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  equipment;  since,  as  now  often 
happens  due  to  certain  traffic  conditions,  many  roads  would 
find  that  it  paid  better  to  use  the  other  fellow's  cars,  thus 
throwing;  the  burden  on  the  "willing  horse."   who  in  turn 
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might  finall.v  decide  that  it  did  not  pay  to  make  invest- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  others.  This,  of  course,  is  on  the 
basis  that  the  cars  were  operated  in  a  general  pool  without 
much  penalty  requiring  their  return  to  their  owners. 

Operating  Aspect. — It  would  seem  to  be  a  desirable 
feature  in  car  interchange  to  regulate  the  per-diem  rate  so 
that,  when  all  items  are  provided  for,  including  sums  to  cover 
interest,  repair  costs,  depreciation  and  net  earnings,  it 
would  be  a  slight  advantage  to  the  owner  to  have  his  car 
used  on  a  foreign  road.  This  would  place  a  small  penalty 
on  the  borrower  and  would  encourage  increases  of  equip- 
ment by  preventing  tlie  excessive  use  of  one  road's  equip- 
ment by  another.  During  active  periods  when  cars  were 
in  demand  there  would  then  be  a  natural  or  normal  tendency 
for  the  car  to  automatically  gravitate  towards  home,  and  yet 
the  penalty  for  borrowing  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  high 
either  to  prevent  its  economical  use  temporarily  on  any  road 
or  to  produce  useless  empty  mileage  in  speeding  it  home. 
Thus,  during  busy  times  the  owner  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  greater  portion  of  his  rebuilding  and  extra 
heavy  repairs.  At  the  approach  of  slack  times  and  during 
periods  of  surplus  equipment  the  cars  would  all  find  their 
way  home  on  account  of  the  high  cost  to  the  borrower  when 
they  were  not  earning  anything  for  him.  In  this  way  both 
in  gopd  and  bad  times  the  owner  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  his  equipment  in  good  order. 

Any  concrete  plan  for  interchange  and  car  service  must 
naturally  be  developed  by  the  "trying  out"  process.  The 
first  problem  is  to  establish  the  proper  principles  and  then 
to  translate  them  by  actual  practice  into  a  definite  working 
arrangement  controlled  by  the  necessary  regulations.  A 
practical  start  might  be  instituted  by  the  concerted  action 
of  some  of  the  railroads  towards  standardization,  in  agree- 
ing actually  to  put  into  service  some  standard  cars  of  the 
same  design.  Another  practical  suggestion  might  be  for 
the  railroads  to  collect  such  data  concerning  the  operation 
of  their  present  equipment  as  would  indicate  about  how 
much  gross  revenue  each  class  or  type  of  car  is  actually 
turning  in.  Perhaps  a  start  might  be  made  by  using  an 
average  return  for  all  cars,  obtained  by  dividing  the  gross 
freight  operating  revenue  by  the  total  number  of  cars,  not 
including  the  non-revenue  producing  equipment.  Such  an 
investigation  might  then  be  extended  to  determine  the  return 
from  each  general  type  of  car  separately,  such  as  box, 
gondola,  flat,  stock,  refrigerator,  etc;,  or  at  least  to  collect 
such  information  as  would  permit  the  establishing  of  approxi- 
mate ratios  of  earnings  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  these 
different  kinds  of  cars. 

In  this  connection  the  railroads  might  make  other  prac- 
tical studies  of  the  cost  of  car  operation  and  maintenance. 
The  cost  of  operation  might  vary  somewhat  for  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  cars  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business 
and  the  length  of  the  train  in  which  they  were  usually  han- 
dled. The  cost  of  maintenance  would  naturally  vary  con- 
siderably, and  it  would  be  an  interesting  study  for  the  rail- 
roads to  analyze  or  separate  their  freight-car-pool  costs 
sufficiently  to  give  them  an  estimate  of  their  car  costs  by 
classes.  Such  information  should  prove  interesting  to  any 
railroad  as  an  accurate  guide  in  buying  new  equipment, 
aside  from  any  question  of  interchange.  In  regard  to 
interest  and  depreciation,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  fair  valuation  by  classes,  in  order  to  determine  the 
amount  to  be  checked  off  from  the  gross  receipts  for  these 
items.  With  the  above  data  fairly  well  in  hand,  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  show  earnings  to  the  operating  manager  in 
"real  figures,"  which  would  be  over  and  above  interest, 
depreciation  and  his  operating  and  maintenance  costs.  These 
would  be  the  vital  figures  to  be  used  in  adjusting  and  set- 
ting an  equitable  per-diem  rate. 

The  collection  of  such  data  would  be  too  burdensome  to 
become  a  part  of  the  regular  monthly  statistics  of  the  rail- 


roads; but  such  analysis  could  be  extended  over  certain 
sections  or  divisions  during  different  periods  so  as  to  give 
good  approximate  results.  The  whole  matter  of  the  receipts 
and  expense  of  a  car,  either  on  a  general-average  basis  or  by 
classes,  would  be  a  very  good  field  of  investigation  for  a 
committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 

The  closer  we  are  able  to  determine  and  to  establish  the 
correct  principles  of  interchange,  and  the  more  carefully  the 
statistical  figures  of  present  conditions  are  determined,  the 
less  complicated  and  the  less  troublesome  will  be  the  opera- 
tion of  the  resultant  system.  The  development  should  be 
rather  towards  an  automatic  than  an  arbitrary  operation, 
and  the  car  should  yield  its  maximum  earnings  the  year 
round.  An  equitable  per-diem  rate  is  the  practical  problem 
to  be  determined,  based  on  accurate  statistics,  so  that  the 
car,  wherever  it  might  be  used,  would  "earn  its  feed"  and 
would  also  make  an  additional  contribution  to  its  owner  for 
net  earnings  and  for  its  own  perpetuation. 

The  operating  conditions  of  the  various  railroads,  par- 
ticularly those  located  in  the  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, are  so  different  and  the  occasional  congestions  of  traf- 
fic are  so  variable  that  no  system  could  always  be  entirely 
fair;  but  a  system  can  be  developed  which  will  produce  good 
averages  and  which  has  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  unusual 
conditions.  If,  then,  we  assume  for  our  proposed  system 
that  vigorous  car  service  rules  are  to  be  enforced  for  loading 
and  unloading,  and  that  means  have  been  developed  for 
adjusting  properly  the  per-diem  rate  applied  to  borrowed 
equipment,  and  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  standardization 
had  been  attained,  so  that  prompt  repairs  can  be  made  on 
any  railroad,  then  the  car  always  will  be  busy  turning  its 
wheels  with  revenue  freight  during  all  periods  when  there 
is  a  demand  for  its  service;  and  it  seems  that  it  will  not  be 
adding  too  much  optimism  to  say  that  this  may  be  accom- 
plished without  elaborate  rules  or  expensive  distributing  and 
accounting  agencies,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  empty 
mileage  and  to  allow  the  car  to  be  used  to  advantage  wherever 
it  happens  to  be  for  the  best  service  of  the  community  and 
the  car  owners. 


WOOD  PRESERVATIVE  STATISTICS 

The  proceedings  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers"  -As- 
sociation for  1917  which  have  just  been  issued  contain 
statistics  regarding  the  quantity  of  wood  treated  and  the 
l)reser\'atives  used  in  the  United  States  during  1916.  These 
statistics  were  compiled  by  the  Association  in  co-operation 
with  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
.Agriculture.  In  1916  a  total  of  150,522,892  cu.  ft.  of  wood 
was  treated  by  the  117  treating  plants  which  w-ere  active 
during  the  year.  This  is  9,664.019  cu.  ft.,  or  6.9  per  cent 
more  than  was  treated  by  the  102  plants  which  reported  in 
1915. 

.\n  increase  of  38.3,783,  or  2.5  per  cent,  was  recorded  in 
the  number  of  cross  ties  treated  during  1916  over  the  number 
reported  in  1915.  while  the  quantity  of  piling  treated  was 
more  by  3,382,448  lineal  ft.,  or  36.3  per  cent.  The  largest 
increase  occurred  in  the  number  of  poles  treated,  w-hich 
amounted  to  more  than  twice  the  number  reported  during 
the  previous  year.  In  only  two  of  the  seven  classes  of  ma- 
terial covered  by  the  report  were  decreases  registered  in  the 
quantity  treated.  These  items  consist  of  construction  timber 
and  miscellaneous  lumber  and  the  amounts  given  fall  short 
of  the  1915  figures  by  3.119,819  and  913.509  ft.  h.m. 
respectively. 

The  quantity  of  preservatives  used  during  1916  amounted 
to  90,404,749  gal.  of  creosote  and  refined  water-gas-tar, 
26,746.57  7  lb.  of  zinc  chloride,  5,675,095  gal.  of  pa\ang  oil 
and  582,754  gal.  of  miscellaneous  preservatives.  The 
amount  of  creosote  and  refined  water-gas-tar  used  was 
9.545,307   gal.  greater  in   1916   than   in  the  year  previous, 
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while  a  decrease  of  6,523,027  lb.  was  recorded  in  the  con- 
sumption of  zinc  chloride. 

Appro.ximately  48  per  cent  of  the  creosote  used  was  im- 
ported as  compared  with  46  per  cent  the  preceding  year  and 
over  60  per  cent  in  all  years  previous  to  that  date,  the  cost 
of  the  creosote  ranging  from  73/2  to  13  3^  cents  per  gal.  and 
that  of  zinc  chloride  from  6  to  9^/2  cents  per  lb. 

A  total  of  37,469,368  ties  were  treated,  of  which  26,499,- 
954  were  sawed  and  10,969,414  were  hewed.  Approximately 
44,9  per  cent  of  the  ties  treated  were  of  oak,  28.1  per  cent  of 
yellow  pine  and  8.1  per  cent  of  Douglas  fir.  The  number  of 
ties  treated  with  creosote  was  20,858,801  and  with  zinc 
chloride  was  4,619,676,  while  the  number  treated  with  an 
emulsion  of  these  two  materials  was  1,978,414.  The  average 
impregnation  with  .creosote  and  refined  water-gas-tar  was 
8.09  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  and  with  zinc  chloride  O.SO  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
Where  the  ties  were  treated  with  emulsion  an  average  of  2.75 
lb.  of  creosote  and  refined  water-gas-tar  and  0.48  lb.  of  zinc 
chloride  were  used. 

Approximately  12,690,867  lineal  ft.  of  piling  was  treated 
in  1916,  mainly  of  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  Fir.  Where 
creosote  was  used  the  average  injection  made  was  14.36  lb. 
per  cu.  ft.  and  where  zinc  chloride  was  used  0.43  lb.  per 
cu.  ft.  was  injected. 


STORAGE  OF  COAL* 

The  general  breakdown  in  the  system  of  distributing  coal 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  past 
10  months  emphasizes  very  forcefully  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing immediate  action  to  perfect  plans  and  arrangements  for 
stocking  coal  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  practice  of  stocking  coal  will  be 
the  most  effective  method  of  equalizing  the  output  of  mines, 
and  if  the  coal  is  stored  at  destination  it  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  equalizing  the  power  and  car  usage  for  the  carriers. 

One  railroad  in  Southern  Colorado  stocks  coal  each  sum- 
mer, usually  during  June,  July  and  August.  The  coal  in 
that  district  is  affected  very  little  by  weather,  and  ^4-iii. 
bar  .screenings  has  been  stored  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  and  has  never  shown  signs  of  heating,  although  no 
special  care  has  been  taken  to  ventilate  the  storage  piles  or 
regulate  their  height.  The  practice  on  that  road  has  been  to 
store  coal  at  coaling  stations,  it  being  unloaded  and  recov- 
ered with  locomotive  cranes  equipped  with  grab  buckets,  and 
wherever  possible  the  coal  is  picked  up  from  the  storage  piles 
and  placed  directly  on  the  engine  tenders,  thereby  saving 
labor  expense,  as  well  as  breakage,  due  to  subsequent 
handling. 

The  extreme  shortage  whicli  has  existed  in  Canada  during 
the  past  10  months  has,  however,  aroused  the  public  to  the 
point  of  working  out  better  plans  for  their  coal  supply  in 
the  future.  A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Toronto,  Canada,  to 
prosecute  actively  the  development  of  the  hydro-electric 
power  in  that  province.  Also  a  resolution  is  soon  to  be 
placed  before  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  advocating 
a  special  inquiry  into  the  possibilities  of  briquetting  lignites 
for  domestic  and  other  purposes. 

Not  only  does  it  appear  that  no  progress  has  been  made 
in  providing  up-to-date  facilities  for  the  handling  of  coal 
in  storage  lay  the  great  majority  of  consumers,  but  the  pres- 
ent outlook  indicates  that  consumers  who  are  desirous  of 
storing  coal  the  present  year  will  find  extreme  difficulty  in 
supplying  such  needs. 

The  coal  operators  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  have  been  giv- 
ing some  thought  and  attention  to  the  matter  of  subaqueous 
storage.  The  New  Kentucky  Coal  Company  has  equipped 
a  subaqueous  storage  plant  near  Kankakee,  111.  The  pit 
in  question  is  an  old  abandoned  stone  quarry  that  is  uni- 


form in  depth,  and  the  walls  being  of  channel  rock,  it  pro- 
vides an  ideal  place  for  the  storage  of  coal.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  water,  the  quarry  being  fed  by  springs,  so  it  is 
not  necessary  to  pump  the  water  into  the  pit.  The  expense 
for  labor  and  material  to  equip  this  plant  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $20,000.  Running  along  one  side  of  the  stor- 
age pit  are  the  railroad  tracks,  equipped  with  two  chutes 
leading  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  These  chutes  are 
40  ft.  long,  and  will  accommodate  the  full  contents  of  a 
drop  bottom  coal  car.  The  plant  is  so  equipped  that  the 
coal  may  be  flushed  out  of  the  car  and  down  the  chutes  by 
water  pumped  out  of  the  pit  by  means  of  a  large  pump, 
located  between  the  two  chutes.  The  coal  flows  down  into 
the  pit,  and  as  it  piles  up  above  water  level  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  point  in  the  pit  by  a  10-in.  centrifugal 
pump,  operated  by  a  75-h.p.  motor.  The  pipe  line  is  carried 
to  any  desired  part  of  the  pit  on  pontoons,  and  the  coal  is 
forced  through  these  pipes  by  hydraulic  pressure.  In  re- 
claiming the  coal  the  action  of  the  pump  is  reversed,  and 
the  coal  is  transferred  by  suction  from  any  point  in  the  main 
pit  to  a  small  pit  located  along  one  side  of  the  reservoir. 
This  small  pit  is  constructed  of  concrete  walls,  and  as  it 
fills  up  with  the  coal  the  water  is  forced  over  the  edge  and 
runs  back  into  the  main  reservoir.  Leading  from  this  pit  up 
to  the  railroad  track  is  an  ordinary  flight  conveyor  elevator, 
equipped  with  perforated  buckets.  As  the  coal  is  hoisted 
out  of  the  pit  the  water  drains  oft'  and  the  coal  is  in  about 
the  same  condition  as  ordinary  washed  coal  when  it  is  drop- 
ped into  the  car.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expense  of  putting 
the  coal  in  and  reclaiming  it  will  not  exceed  10  cents  per 
ton;  in  fact,  they  feel  confident  that  the  cost  will  not  reach 
that    figure. 

As  to  the  absorption  of  water  by  reason  of  the  submersion 
of  coal,  the  following  statement  by  Oscar  W.  Palmerberg, 
B.  S.,  analytical  and  fuel  engineering  chemist,  New  York, 
is  of  interest:  "All  coals  absorb  water  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent.  Anthracite  coal,  after  being  dried,  may  absorb  Yi 
per  cent;  bituminous  1  per  cent  or  more,  and  the  sub-bi- 
tuminous and  lignite  coals  as  much  as  10  per  cent  and  more. 
This  moisture  may  be  called  that  which  is  retained  by  capil- 
lary attraction,  and  is  not  apparent  to  the  touch,  and  the 
coal  may  appear  for  all  purposes  'bone  dry.'  The  amount 
of  water  which  the  coal  will  'hold  as  surface  w-ater  depends 
upon  the  physical  nature  of  the  coal.  The  finer  the  par- 
ticles, the  greater  the  surface  and  therefore  the  larger  the 
amount  of  water. 

"As  to  the  storing  of  coal  under  water,  the  coal  does  not 
undergo  any  change,  and  the  water  retained  after  sub- 
mersion may  not  be  any  greater  than  before  if  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  is  allowed  for  drainage  and  e.xposure  to  air. 
Here  again  the  physical  nature  of  the  coal  will  determine 
what  amount  of  water  the  coal  will  absorb  after  submersion 
and  drawing  for  consumption." 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  systematic  co-opera- 
tion and  organization,  as  between  the  producers,  carriers 
and  consumers,  is  necessary  in  order  to  promote  the  storage 
of  coal,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  carriers  will 
have  to  start  this  movement  by  making  permanent  arrange- 
ments for  storing  coal  at  fuel  stations. 

The  report  was  signed  by:  C.  G.  Hall,  chairman;  Carl 
Scholz,  A.  H.  Davies,  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  R.  E.  Rightmire. 
A.  P.  Wells,  Herbert  Woods,  and  S.  L.  Yerkes. 

Discussion 

The  storage  of  coal  is  especially  important  this  year  to  an- 
ticipate any  difficulty  in  securing  a  suppl\-  ne.xt  winter. 
Some  roads  have  arranged  to  use  industrial  tracks  which  are 
now  idle  for  storage  purposes.  Coal  should  be  stored  in  dry 
locations.  Large  sizes  are  to  be  preferred  and  slack  should 
be  screened  out  if  possible.  Coals  which  break  up  when  ex- 
posed to  weather  and  those  with  a  high  sulphur  content  are 
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dangerous  to  store.  Flues  extending  to  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  piles  are  used  to  note  the  temperature 
of  the  coal  and  in  case  it  heats  the  pile  is  worked  over. 
Illinois  coal  is  stored  to  a  depth  of  1.S  feet  without  trouble 
from  spontaneous  combustion  and  Pittsburgh  coal  has  been 
stored  in  piles  30  feet  high.  To  get  the  best  results  when 
using  coal  which  has  been  stored,  locomotives  should  have  the 
draft  adjusted  especially  for  the  fuel. 


KNIFE-EDGE  MATERIALS  AND  STRESSES* 

By  H.  L.  Van  Keuren 

Assistant  Physicist  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 

In  the  field  of  weighing  devices  there  is  probably  no  sub- 
ject on  wliich  so  little  is  recorded  as  that  of  knife-edges.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  call  attention  to  certain 
requirements  of  the  knife-edges  of  railroad  track  scales;  the 
materials  that  have  been  employed  and  the  allowable 
stresses  for  use  in  their  design.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sugges- 
tions offered  herein  may  act  as  a  stimulus  toward  the  col- 
lection, preservation  and  application  of  more  definite  data 
than  is  novi'  available  on  the  subject. 

Requirements  or  Knite-Edges  and  Be.arings 
A  prerequisite  consideration  for  a  knife  edge  is  that  it 
retain  as  far  as  possible  its  contact  edge.  To  this  end  it  must 
have  a  combination  of  properties  among  which  are  high 
ultimate  strength  with  an  elastic  limit  close  to  the  ultimate 
strength,  a  high  resistance  to  penetration  and  abrasion  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  ductility  and  toughness.  A  high  elastic 
limit  close  to  the  ultimate  strength  embodies  the  ability  of 
the  material  to  return  to  its  original  shape  after  having  been 
strained  or  stretched  nearly  to  its  breaking  point.  A  knife- 
edge  or  bearing  should  have  the  property  of  hardness  in 
order  that  the  temporary  deformation  when  in  a  condition 
of  stress  below  the  elastic  limit  will  be  small;  and  in  order 
that  it  will  resist  abrasion. 

It  appears  to  be  the  practice  to  construct  knife-edges  in 
accordance  with  the  methods  common  in  making  tools  for 
cutting  very  hard  materials  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  leave 
knife-edges  glass  hard.  If  the  ductility  of  the  material  has 
been  thus  sacrificed  for  hardness,  it  is  very  apt  to  crack  off 
at  the  contact  edge  when  in  service.  In  this  connection  there 
has  come  under  observation  a  case  where  a  glass-hard  point 
bearing  would  not  hold  up  under  a  load  that  was  applied 
practically  without  impact,  but  when  the  temper  of  the  con- 
tact point  was  drawn  slightly  it  held  without  trouble.  Be- 
sides the  property  of  hardness,  a  knife  edge  should  not  be 
so  brittle  as  to  fracture  as  the  result  of  an  impact  blow, 
but  it  must  be  tough  and  ductile  in  order  to  withstand  the 
shocks  occasioned  in  service. 

In  connection  with  the  requirements  of  knife-edges  and 
bearings,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  consider  tlie 
probable  occurrence '  when  a  knife-edge  and  bearing  are  im- 
posed under  load.  Referring  to  Fig.  1,  which  shows  the 
familiar  form  of  knife-edge  and  bearing  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  knife-edge  E  cannot  sustain  on  a  line  contact  the 
load  imposed  by  the  bearing  B.  Fig.  2  shows  a  hard  bear- 
ing engaged  witli  a  soft  knife-edge.  Fig.  3  shows  a  soft 
bearing  engaged  with  a  hard  knife-edge.  Fig.  4  shows  a 
bearing  and  its  opposing  knife-edge  of  the  same  material. 
It  appears  logical  to  allow  the  bearing  to  be  deformed  as 
much  as  the  knife  edge,  as  is  indicated  in  Fig.  4  in  order 
that  the  elastic  properties  of  both  parts  may  be  utilized  in 
the  temporary  deformation  required  to  support  the  load. 
Therefore,  the  practice  of  making  the  bearing  of  the  same 
material  with  the  same  treatment  as  the  knife-edge  seems 
justifiable,  and  in  what  follows  the  data  given  in  regard 
to  knife-edges  might  well  be  applied  to  bearings. 

^  •  Abstracted   from   a   paper   presented   before   the   last   convention   of  the 
National  Scale  Men's  Association  at  Chicago. 


.\noiher  requirement  that  would  be  desirable,  particularly 
in  knife-edges  of  railroad  track  scales  or  other  scales  that 
are  installed  out  of  doors  is  that  the  material  be  non-cor- 
rosive. 

Knife-Edge  Materials 

In  the  construction  of  knife-edges  and  bearings  of  track 
scales  the  choice  of  materials  has  been  confined  practically 
to  steels.  Until  recently  carbon  steel  was  employed  almost 
exclusively,  but  at  present  the  use  of  some  alloy  steels  is 
attracting  special  attention. 

The  properties  of  simple  carbon  steel  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  amount  of  carbon  content,  which  varies  from 
about  0.10  to  about  1.5  per  cent.  According  to  information 
furnished  by  scale  m.anufacturers  the  practice  has  been,  when 
carbon  steel  is  used,  to  employ  a  steel  containing  about  1.20 
per  cent  carbon  which  when  annealed  will  have  an  ultimate 
strength  of  90,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  Brinell 
hardness  of  170.  With  heat  treatment  the  ultimate  strength 
is  approximately  120,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  the 
hardness  400. 

Chromium  and  chromium-vanadium  steels  that  have  been 
employed  in  knife-edge  construction  may  be  obtained  on  the 
market  under  the  name  of  "special  Alloy  Knife-edge  and 
Pivot  Steel."'     Thev  are  verv  hard  and  tough  and  the  com- 
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The    Relation    Between    Knife-Edge    Materials    and 
Deformations. 

mercial  grades  as  secured  from  the  manufacturers  in  the  an- 
nealed condition  and  in  this  state  are  supposed  to  have  the 
following  properties: 

Ultimate  strength   300.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Elastic    limit    70,CO0  lb.  per  sq.  i;i. 

Per  cent  clonaation  in  2  in 25 

Per  cent  reduction  in  area 50 

Heat  treatment  w^ill  appro.ximately  double  the  strength  and 
liardness  without  altering  the  ductility. 

High  speed  steel  has  been  used  with  success  as  a  knife- 
edge  material.  There  is  nothing  particular  about  it  that 
would  indicate  its  superiority  over  a  chromium  or  a 
chromium-vanadium  steel  except  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
used  with  success. 

.'V  combination  of  nickel  and  chromium  as  alloying  ele- 
ments has  apparently  not  been  employed  for  knife-edges, 
_\et  nickel  chromium  steels  have  been  developed  that  have, 
perhaps,  combinations  of  physical  properties  in  a  higher 
degree  tiian  almost  any  other  form  of  steel.  In  order  to 
sliow  the  possibilities  of  a  nickel  chromium  steel,  tlie  follow- 
ing examjjle  is  cited,     \\hen  quenched  in  oil  from  a  temp- 
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erature  of  1472  deg.  F.     A  specimen  developed  tlie  follow- 
ing properties: 

Ultimate  strength    292.280  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Elastic   limit    289,440  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Per  cent  elongation 9. 5 

Per  cent  reduction  in  area .' 36.3                              i 

Briiiell  hardness 425. 

The  extremely  high  ultimate  strength  and  elastic  limit  de- 
veloped in  this  steel  together  with  an  exceptional  degree  of 
ductility  for  a  hardened  steel  suggests  that  the  material  is 
at  least  worthy  of  trial  as  a  knife-edge  material. 

There  has  recently  been  introduced  commercially  a  prod- 
uct known  as  stellite,  which  appears  to  offer  some  unique 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  knife-edge  construction.  Stellite, 
since  it  contains  iron  only  as  an  impurity  is  not  a  steel.  It 
is  an  extremely  hard  substance,  \vhich  is  practically  immune 
from  corrosion,  even  under  the  action  of  most  acids;  and  it 
would  therefore  be  very  desirable  for  use  as  knife-edges  of 
scales  that  are  exposed  to  severe  adverse  conditions  tending 
to  cause  corrosion.  It  requires  no  heat  treatment  and  is  so 
hard  that  it  cannot  be  tooled.  It  is  therefore,  usually 
furnished  in  bars  cast  to  approximately  the  desired  shape 
and  it  is  brought  to  the  final  shape  by  grinding.  Stellite  is 
rather  brittle  and  is  not  adapted  to  resisting  transverse 
strains,  a  fact,  that  would  necessitate  a  knife-edge  of  stellite 
being  supported  throughout  its  entire  length. 

Allowable  Design  Stresses  for  Kniee-Edges 

In  considering  the  stresses  that  may  be  allowed  in  the 
design  of  knife-edges  of  railroad  track  scales,  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  is  the  stress  per  lineal  inch  of  contact. 
The  allowable  stress  for  the  transverse  bending  of  knife- 
edges  is  of  relatively  minor  importance  as  in  a  well-designed 
scale  the  knife-edges  are  reinforced  so  as  not  to  be  subject 
to  transverse  bending,  except  where  the  load  carried  by  the 
knife-edge  is  relatively  small. 

In  the  absence  of  experimental  data,  the  stress  per  lineal 
inch  of  contact  that  may  be  allowed  in  the  design  of  knife- 
edges,  in  order  that  they  may  last  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  can  be  determined  by  judging  from  the  performance 
of  knife-edges  in  scales.  In  judging  the  performance  of  the 
knife-edges  of  any  installation  there  are  two  considerations 
of  prime  importance:  The  actual  capacity  of  the  scale  and 
the  service  required  of  it.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  scales  have  been  greatly  over-rated,  that  is,  the  nominal 
capacity  as  represented  by  the  capacity  available  on  the  beam 
equipment  is  in  nearly  every  case  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
weight  of  the  largest  cars  normally  w-eighed  over  the  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  cars  weighed  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  number  of  cars  weighed  over  the  scale. 
It  is  evident  that  the  knife-edges  and  other  parts  of  a  scale 
over  which  but  a  few  cars  per  day  are  weighed,  will  with 
proper  care  and  protection  have  a  considerably  longer  life 
than  a  similar  scale,  which  is  called  upon  to  weigh  several 
hundred  cars  per  day. 

It  appears  from  the  data  available  that  a  stress  of  4,000 
lb.  per  lin.  in.  of  knife-edge  contact  for  carbon  steel  for 
scales  in  heavy  service  is  as  high  as  may  safely  be  assumed 
at  the  present  time.  It  seems  justifiable,  however,  that  some 
of  the  alloy  steels  might  be  used  at  a  stress  higher  than  4,000 
lb.  per  lin.  in.  However,  for  scales  in  heavy  service  a  stress 
of  6,000  lb.  per  lin.  in.  is  probably  as  high  a  value  as  could 
be  justified  even  for  the  most  suitable  alloy  steels.  For 
scales  over  which  but  a  few  cars  per  day  are  weighed,  a  stress 
per  lineal  inch  of  knife-edge  contact  of  not  over  5,000  lb. 
for  carbon  steel,  and  of  not  over  7,000  lb.  for  the  best  of 
the  more  suitable  alloy  steels  is  probably  the  upper  limit 
which  should  be  attempted. 

A  Suggestion  to  Commuters. — \Mien  you  stay  in  the 
office  after  hours  don't  run  for  that  7:20  train  until  you 
have  made  sure  that  the  railroad  hasn't  taken  it  off. 


MOBILIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  preparaior}-  to 
its  mustering  into  the  federal  service  began  on  Sunday  under 
an  executive  order  in  eleven  states.  The  forces  ordered  out 
are  the  fir.st  of  three  increments,  of  which  the  others  will  fol- 
low on  July  25  and  August  5.  The  first  movement  of 
the  guardsmen  to  the  number  of  approximately  125,000 
will  be  from  local  armories  to  state  mobilization  camps, 
from  which  they  will  be  sent  to  training  camps  located  prin- 
cipally in  the  south,  although  in  some  cases  they  may  be 
sent  direct.  Transportation  arrangements  for  the  movement 
to  state  camps  will  be  handled  by  the  local  railroads  and 
quartermasters.  The  later  movement  to  the  training  camps 
will  be  directed  from  Washington  by  the  ^^'ar  Department 
and  from  the  railroads'  standpoint  by  the  central  bureau  of 
the  Railroads'  War  Board.  The  assignments  of  the  Xa- 
tional  Guard  troops  to  the  training  camps  were  announced 
1>\'  the  War  Department  as  follows: 

To  Charlotte,  N.  C,  division  5,  from  the  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  ^Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut;  to  be  called  into  Federal  sen-ice  on  Julv  25. 

To  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  division  6,  from  the  State  of 
New  York;  to  be  called  into  Federal  service  on  July  15. 

To  Augusta,  Ga.,  division  7,  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; to  be  called  into  Federal  service  on  Julv  15. 

To  .'Vnniston,  Ala.,  division  S,  from  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  be  called  into  Federal  service  on  [ulv  25. 

To  Greenville,  S.  C,  division  9,  from  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina;  to  be  called  into 
Federal  service  on  July  25. 

To  Macon,  Ga.,  division  10,  from  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Florida;  to  be  called  into  Federal  ser^'ice  on 
August  5. 

To  ^^'aco,  Tex.,  division  11,  from  the  States  of  Wisconsin 
and  ^Michigan;  to  be  called  July  15. 

To  Houston,  Tex.,  division  12,  from  the  State  of  Illinois; 
to  be  called  July  25. 

To  Deming,  N.  Mex.,  division  13,  from  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Min- 
nesota; to  be  called  July   15. 

To  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  division  14,  from  the  States  of  Kansas 
and  Missouri;  to  be  called  .\ugust  5. 

To  Fort  ^^■orth,  Tex.,  division  15,  from  the  States  of  Texas 
and  Oklahoma;  to  be  called  August  5. 

To  Montgomery,  Ala.,  division  16,  from  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia;  to  be  called  July  15. 

To  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  division  17,  from  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Kentucky;  to  be  called  August  5. 

To  Alexandria,  La.,  division  18,  from  the  States  of  .Arkan- 
sas, ^Mississippi,  and  Louisiana;  to  be  called  .■August  5. 

To  Linda  Vista,  Cal.,  division  19,  from  the  States  of 
California,  LTtah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  .Arizona  and  New- 
Mexico;  to  be  called  .August  5. 

To  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  division  20  from  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington, Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Wyoming:  to  be  called 
on  July  25. 

In  addition  to  the  camp  sites  previously  mentioned  in  these 
columns,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  and  -Alexandria,  La.,  have  been 
selected  and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  been  substituted  for  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C,  making  a  total  of  16  in  all. 


The  R.ailw.ws  of  Western  .Austr.alla. — The  Govern- 
ment railways  of  ^^■estern  .Australia  comprise  3.352  miles  of 
railway  and  334  miles  of  sidings  now  open  on  the  3  ft.  6  in. 
gage,  the  capital  cost  of  which  has  been  £17.118,195  ($83,- 
194,428),  including  £3,898,856  ($18,948,440)  for  rolling- 
stock.  Of  the  railway  mileage  106  miles  are  double-trade. 
The  first  government  line  opened  in  the  state  was  that  from 
the  coast  at  Geraldton  to  Northampton,  a  length  of  34  miles. 
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REDUCING  ERRORS  IN  HANDLING  L.  C.  L. 
FREIGHT 

During  the  eight  months  from  April,  1916,  to  November, 
inclusive,  the  number  of  errors  made  in  the  handling  of  l.c.l. 
freight  cliargeable  to  station  performance  on  the  Eastern 
district  of  the  Northern  Pacific  was  reduced  11  per  cent  in 
spite  of  an  increase  of  36  per  cent  in  the  tonnage  of  this 
class  of  freight.  This  performance  was  the  result  of  a 
campaign  inaugurated  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  having 
for  its  purpose  the  reduction  of  loss  and  damage  claims 
arising  from  the  handling  of  this  class  of  business.  The 
campaign  was  confined  to  the  Eastern  district  at  the  begin- 
ning, this  territory  including  five  operating  divisions  with 
2,530  miles  of  line  and  300  open  freight  stations,  handling 
a  total  of  over  86,000  tons  l.c.l.  freight  in  November. 
There  has  been  a  relative  decrease  in  the  number  of  errors 
of  this  class  on  each  division  during  this  period  and  an 
actual  decrease  on  all  but  one  division.  Likewise  the  num- 
ber of  errors  per  100  tons  of  l.c.l.  freight  handled  has  de- 
creased on  all  but  one  division,  the  net  reduction  for  the 
district  being  36  per  cent,  as  shown  in  the  table.  This 
campaign  is  now  being  e.xtended  to  other  parts  of  the  system. 


tinuousl)  and  checks  the  loadings  and  the  methods  of 
handling  freight  at  stations  and  educates  the  employees 
regarding  proper  methods.  At  the  more  important  stations 
periodical  meetings  are  attended  by  the  entire  force  of  station 
and  yard  employees  and  also  by  those  from  adjacent  stations. 
At  these  meetings  different  phases  of  the  subject  of  claim 
prevention  are  discussed  and  co-operation  is  encouraged  in 
every  practicable  manner. 

Investigations  are  confined  to  shipments  valued  at  five 
dollars  or  more;  this  in  the  belief  that  if  conditions  leading  to 
possible  claims  on  these  shipments  are  corrected  the  others 
will  be  taken  care  of  automatically.  Slightly  over  one-half 
of  all  the  items  e.xceed  five  dollars.  The  damages  resulting 
from  defective  equipment  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  mechanical  superintendent  for  remedy.  All  shortages 
resulting  from  pilferage  and  robbery  are  referred  to  the 
chief  special  agent.  Errors  on  the  part  of  shippers  are 
brought  directly  to  their  attention  either  through  the  traffic 
department  or  representatives  of  the  Western  Weighing  and 
Inspection  Bureau.  In  this  way  action  is  taken  on  every 
inefficiency  involving  over  five  dollars  in  amount. 

The  report  made  to  the  division  superintendent  each 
montii   shows   the   total   number   of  errors   charged   to  each 


PERPDHLiNCB   StMHARY  OF  FREIGHT   CLAIM  PREVEIJTIOIT  rZPAIOTrafT 
FOR  APRIL,    1916,    AS   COUPARED  WITH  HOVEIEBKR.'  1916. 

TONS   FOHVARDED  LCL   FRT.HAIIDLEI 

STATION  ERRORS 

PFR  CENT  OF   STATION  i.'RH^'^ 
PER  100   TONS   F«T).FRT.HAirDLED 

DIVISION 

April 

November 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

April 

November 

Increase 

or 
Secrea.£e 

April 

November 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

Lake   Superior 
Saint  Paul 
Ulnnesota 
Fargo 
Dakota 
U  a  n  d  a  n 

12275 

306S? 

3936 

6484 

9966 

19999 

369S7 

7331 

4961 

17085 

.63    Inc. 
.21   Inc. 
.86   Inc. 
.23   Dec. 
.71    Inc. 

66 

235 

69 

95 

140 

45 

94 

206 

54 

79 

101 
47 

.42  Inc. 
.12  Dec. 
.22  Deo. 
.17  Deo. 
.28   Dec. 
,04    Inc. 

,77 
1.75 
1.47 
1.40 

.47 
.56 
.74 
1.59 
.59 

,07  Dec. 
.21  Dec. 
1.01  Dec. 
.12   Inc. 
.81   Dec. 

T-O-T-A-L 

63313 

86363 

.36   Inc. 

650 

581 

,11    Dec. 

1.03 

■  .67 

..^6  Dec. 

21  ^  Increase   in  0  S  &  D' s  Issued 

79  ^  Increase   In  number  of  0  S  &  D's  Investigated 

A  Summary  of  the  Freight  Claim  Performance  by  Divisions 


The  fundamental  feature  of  the  campaign  is  the  thorough 
investigation  of  all  errors  to  determine  their  cause  and  to 
endeavor  to  eliminate  them  in  the  future.  An  O.  S.  &  D. 
investigator  has  been  placed  in  each  division  superintendent's 
office.  He  receives  a  copy  of  every  O.  S.  &  D.  report  issued 
by  agents,  each  of  which  he  investigates  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  When  the  investigation  is  complete  the  file  is  for- 
warded to  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  at  St.  Paul, 
where  it  is  reviewed  by  an  expert  and  if  approved  is  entered 
on  the  work  sheets  of  this  bureau. 

A  monthly  report  of  this  work  sheet  is  prepared  and 
sent  to  all  officers  concerned.  This  sheet  shows  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  errors  charged  to  each  station  and 
also  the  names  and  positions  of  the  parties  at  fault  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  place  the  responsibility.  If  the  error  arises 
from  a  "man  failure,"  educational  methods  are  applied, 
while  if  there  is  a  case  of  improper  methods  or  inadequate 
facilities  the  necessary  attention  is  given  to  their  improve- 
ment. 

A  traveling  representative  is  also  employed  on  each  gen- 
eral superintendent's  district  who  rides  freight  trains  con- 


station,  classified  under  11  heads  chargeable  to  stations  and 
ly  classes  not  chargeable  in  this  way.  The  stations  are  also 
ranked  on  this  report  in  the  order  of  their  performance. 
After  the"  superintendent  has  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze 
his  monthly  reports  he  writes  letters  to  the  agents,  trainmen 
and  others  interested  in  his  territory  informing  them  of  the 
previous  month's  performance.  Where  an  employee  is 
charged  with  an  unusual  number  of  errors  his  attention  is 
called  to  this  fact  and  he  is  warned  to  improve  his 
methods. 

In  adtiition  to  investigating  all  items  of  over  five  dollars 
all  loss  and  damage  claims  involving  settlements  of  $15  or 
more  are  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  for  review  and 
record  and  for  such  further  educational  action  as  may  be 
considered  advisable.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  freight 
claim  preventive  work  has  been  confined  to  l.c.l.  shipments, 
but  it  is  expected  that  ultimately  it  will  be  expanded  to 
include  all  shipments.  .\s  a  result  of  the  Bureau's  activ- 
ities a  recKiction  has  been  effected  in  the  amounts  paid  for 
freight  claims,  which  are  now  but  eight  mills  per  dollar  of 
freight  earnings  as  compared  with  1.25  cents  previously. 
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A  NEW  COALING  STATION  ON  THE  ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 

A  new  reinforced  concrete  coaling  station  of  600  tons 
capacity  was  recently  placed  in  service  at  Effingham,  111., 
on  the  Illinois  Central  to  replace  an  old  timber  structure 
of  the  trestle  type.  The  new  coaling  station  is  the  first  re- 
inforced concrete  plant  to  be  installed  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, although  several  plants  of  the  same  type  constructed 
of  timber  have  been  in  use  on  that  road  for  some  time. 
While  serving  as  a  terminal  coaling  station  for  the  branch 
of  the  Illinois  Central  extending  from  Effingham  to  In- 
dianapolis, it  is  essentially  a  way  station,  serving  two  main 
tracks  and  a  passing  track  on  the  main  line  between  Chicago 
and  New  Orleans,  and  delivering  coal  to  all  freight  trains 
operating  on  the  engine   district   between   Champaign,    111., 


Side  and   End   Elevation  of  the  Plant 

and  Centralia.  The  average  daily  consumption  is  from  200 
to  250  tons,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  capacity  of 
the  new  layout  allows  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
traffic.  '  ■ 

The  plant  consists  essentially  of  a  bin  33  ft.  scjuare,  sup- 
ported on  eight  columns  arranged  in  two  rows  along  the 
two  sides  of  the  structure.  Tlie  floor  of  the  bin  is  shaped 
like  a  gable  roof  to  deflect  the  coal  to  the  outlets  along  the 
two  sides  and  is  supported  on  concrete  girders  spanning 
from  column  to  column  across  the  width  of  the  bin.  As 
shown  in  the  drawing,  the  southbound  main  track  cannot 
jje  served  with  coal  from  the  bottom  of  the  bin.  To  over- 
come this  a  separate  coal  pocket  was  provided  with  its  bot- 
tom at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  give  the  extension  spouts  the 
necessary  pitch  to  reach  the  outer  track.  This  upper  pocket 
is  11  ft.  2  in.  wide  and  occupies  the  full  length  of  the  bin. 
The  outlets  for  this  pocket  are  12  ft.  above  thase  for  the 
main  pocket.  The  lower  or  main  pocket  of  the  bin  is  not 
subdivided  and  occupies  the  entire  bin  .space  except  for 
the  hoistway  approximately  9  ft.  square,  through  which  the 
coal  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  structure. 

The  track  hopper  to  receive  the  coal  from  cars  is  h)cated 
below  the  ground  level  directly  under  the  bin.  The  bottom 
of  the  bin  and  the  columns  which  support  it  give  sufficient 
clearance  for  the  operation  of  cars  through  the  structure  on 
a  track  passing  o\-er  the  hopper.  The  coal  is  delivered  from 
the  track  hopper  into  an  elevator  bucket  of  2^2  tons  capacit\- 


by  means  of  a  Schraeder  measuring  feeder  which  operates 
automatically  with  the  movement  of  the  bucket.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  hoist  bucket  is  also  automatic.  It  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  Rands  electric  traction  hoist  which  reverses 
direction  when  the  bucket  reaches  the  top  or  bottom  of  a 
shaft  through  the  agency  of  a  Cutler-Hammer  automatic 
controller. 

The  arrangement  of  spouts  at  the  top  of  the  bin  is  such 
that  the  coal  falls  directly  on  the  partition  at  the  back  of 
the  upper  pocket.  In  consequence  most  of  the  coal  goes 
into  the  latter  until  it  is  filled,  when  the  heaping  up  of  the 
coal  causes   it  to   fall   into  the  lower  pocket. 

The  plant  is  built  entirely  of  non-combustible  materials. 
The  house  covering  the  top  of  the  bin  and  the  hoist  house 
at  the  track  level  have  structural  steel  frames  covered  with 
No.  20  gage  black  corrugated  iron.  A  metal  spiral  stair- 
case provides  means  of  communication  between  the  ground 
level  and  the  headhouse.  The  construction  of  the  new 
coaling  station  was  started  in  August,  1916,  and  was  well 
under  way  when  a  fire  on  November  19  destroyed  the  old 
timber  coal  dock.  Temporan'  coal  pockets,  filled  by  a  grab 
bucket,  handled  by  a  Brownhoist  locomotive  crane,  were  in- 
stalled to  serve  until  the  new  station  could  be  completed. 
Special  efforts  were  made  to  hurry  the  work  on  the  new 
station  and  it  was  placed  in  service  about  January  15,  1917. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  coaling  station  will  serve  coal 
to  locomotives  at  a  material  reduction  from  the  cost  of 
operating  the  old   plant  which   averaged   from   six  to  seven 


Coaling  Station  from  the  Passing  Track  Side 

cents  per  ton.  The  new  station  has  not  been  in  use  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  permit  o.f  the  compilation  of  cost 
data,  but  results  secured  on  the  Illinois  Central  with  stations 
of  the  same  type  indicate  that  the  cost  of  handling  coal  will 
not  exceed  three  cents  per  ton  including  the  cost  of  break- 
ing up  lumjis  of  coal  to  pass  them  thrt!Ugh  the  breaker  bars 
covering  the  track  hopper.  The  plant  was  built  by  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  under  the  general 
direction  of  A.  S.  Baldwin,  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois 
Central. 


RissL-v  TO  S.AVE  D.AYLicHT. — .^11  clocks  in  Russia  were 
advanced  one  hour  on  July  14  under  the  daylight  saving 
Iilan  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  provisional  government. 
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KEROSENE  AS  FUEL   FOR    RAILWAY   MOTOR 
CARS 

The  McKeen  Motor  Car  Conii)any,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  de- 
veloped a  method  for  u.sing  kerosene  instead  of  gasolene  as 
fuel  in  its  railway  motor  car  engines.  Cars  operatmg 
with  this  fuel  have  been  in  use  for  about  two  months  and 
tlie  results  are  reported  to  be  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 
The  use  of  kerosene  effects  a  saving  of  74  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  fuel  as  compared  with  gasolene  and  a  reduction  m 
the  cost  of  operation  per  train-mile  of  j1  per  cent.  There 
is  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  cost  of  mamtenance,  a  little 
more  attention  from  the  motorman  being  all  that  is  required. 

The  successful  use  of  kerosene  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 


is  suljstituted.  The  trouble  which  is  sometimes  encountered 
with  the  lubrication  of  internal  combustion  engines  when 
kerosene  is  used  as  a  fuel  has  been  satisfactorily  overcome. 
The  first  car  equipped  to  use  gasolene  was  a  steel  passenger 
car  weighing  65,000  lb.  It  has  a  200-horsepower,  6-cylinder 
engine,  of  the  variable  speed  type.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
in  branch  line  local  passenger  .service,  making  an  average  of 
210  miles  a  day.  Since  kerosene  has  Ijeen  suljstituted  for 
gasolene  on  this'  run  there  has  been  an  increase  of  from  2o 
To  SO  per  cent  in  the  mileage  per  gallon  of  fuel.  The  power 
developed  on  grades  is  materially  increased  and  the  motor- 
man  has  expressed  satisfaction  on  account  of  the  greater  ease 
in  making  the  scheduled  running  time.  It  is  felt  that  the 
<;light  additional  complication  of  parts  and  the  increa.se  in 


Engine  of  McKeen  Motor  Car  Which  Uses  Kerosene  as  Fuel 


experiments  carried  on  during  the  past  five  years  by  this 
companv.  Various  grades  of  distillate  have  been  used  tor 
about  tw'o  vears  and  the  latest  developments  have  made  it 
possible  to  go  a  step  farther  and  utilize  kerosene.  1  He 
operation  of  "kerosene  carburetors  was  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factory In  the  present  design  one  carburetor  of  the  multiple 
jet  tvpe  is  applied  to  each  cylinder.  The  kerosene  is  atom- 
ized'and  delivered  to  the  cylinder  with  a  mixture  of  tempered 
air,  there  being  eight  nozzles  for  each  cylinder.  When  run- 
ning light  only  one  nozzle  per  cylinder  is  used,  the  others 
coming  into  action  when  the  throttle  is  oijened.  Through  the 
use  of  one  carijuretor  for  each  cylinder  the  manifold  lias 
been  eliminated.  The  supply  of  hot  and  cold  air  can  Ix- 
regulated  and  for  use  on  heavy  grades  water  jets  are  provuletl. 
Kerosene  does  not  mix  with  air  as  readily  as  distillates  or 
gasolene,  but  the  use  of  tempered  air  and  mechanical  means 
of  regulating  the  quantity  as  well  as  atomizing  the  fuel  make 
it  possible  to  secure  the  iiroper  explosive  mixture  under  all 
conditions.  To  avoid  undue  complications  in  control  the 
engine  is  started  on  gasolene  and  after  it  is  in  motion  kerosene 


the  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  insignificant  as  comared  with  the 
economy  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  kerosene. 

Syndicate  M.w  Buv  Chaco  Railw.a.y  Line. — According 
to  press  despatches,  an  American  syndicate  has  offered  to 
jjurchase  the  Chaco  railways  from  the  Argentine  government 
for  the  sum  expended  for  their  construction  and  to  undertake 
to  extend  the  system  into  Bolivia.  The  construction  of  the 
Chaco  railways  was  undertaken  by  the  Argentine  government 
to  exploit  the  vast  territories  of  the  Chaco  and  Formosa  sec- 
lions,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  still  covered  with  unex- 
plored forests.  With  that  object  a  comprehensive  railway 
scheme  was  drawn  uji  in  1905  and  the  work  on  the  lines  lie- 
guii.  They  consist  of  two  penetration  railways,  starting  from 
the  banks  of  the  R'o  Parana,  and  running  parallel  to  its 
larger  tributaries.  The  activity  displayed  in  both  Argentina 
and  Bolivia  in  the  extension  of  railway  lines  into  the  Gr.in 
Chaco  IS  considered  as  marking  this  vast,  unsettled  territor> 
in  the  center  of  the  continent  as  area  in  which  great  develop- 
ment will  be  witnessed  within  the  next  few  vears. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I  General    News    Department  | 


According  to  a  recent  announcement  of  tlie  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  79  employees  have  entered  army  or  navy  service. 
There  have  heen  enlistments  from  practically  all  departments. 

Representative  Adamson  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  has  introduced 
in  Congress  a  hil!  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  railroad 
transportation   for  advertising. 

The  Lower  House  of  Congress  on  July  13  voted  to  insist  on 
the  House  amendments  to  the  freight  priority  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate ;  and  Representatives  x^damson,  Sims  and  Esch  were 
appointed  conferees  on  behalf  of  the  House.  The  Senate  had 
previously  appointed   its  conferees. 

During  the  conferences  between  representatives  of  the  steel 
companies  and  the  government  ofKcers  in  Washington  last  week 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Redheld  perfected  an  arrangement  with 
the  steel  manufacturers  by  which  steel  will  be  more  promptly 
furnished  for  the  completion  of  railway  cars  and  locomotives 
now  being  built,  and  which  have  been  somewhat  delayed  because 
of  the  preference  given  to  orders  of  the  government  for  steel. 

A  meeting  of  operating  ■  officers  and  watch  inspectors  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  lines  was  held  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
June  26  and  Tl .  Matters  pertaining  to  watches  of  employees 
subject  to  time  service  regulations,  the  maintenance  of  watch 
records,  and  the  rendition  of  proper  reports  were  considered. 
Among  those  who  participated  in  the  discussion  were  Webb  C. 
Ball,  general  time  inspector,  and  W.  F.  Hayes,  superintendent 
of  time  service. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  announces  another  anti-spitting  day. 
Slips  will  be  placed  in  every  seat  of  day  coaches,  pointing  out  the 
menace  to  public  health  in  the  persistence  of  this  practice,  and 
embodying  a  polite  request  that  public  opinion  itself  put  the 
stamp  of  its  disapproval  upon  the  obnoxious  habit.  It  is  not 
easy  for  trainmen  openly  to  call  offenders'  attention  to  the  rule, 
therefore  the  slips  are  adopted  as  affording  the  best  medium  of 
counteracting   the    spitting   evil. 

Alton  B.  Parker,  acting  as  arbitrator,  has  decided  that  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  shall  pay  to  Charles  S. 
Mellen,  former  president  of  the  road,  $95,000  to  reimburse  him 
for  expenses  incurred  in  law  suits  growing  out  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  railroad.  Judge  Parker  decides  that  Mellen  is 
not  entitled  to  $60,000  for  two  years  services  as  adviser  since 
he  retired  from  the  presidency.  Soon  after  Mr.  Mellen  left  the 
road  he  wrote  a  letter  =aying  that  he  had  decided  not  to  accept 
the  directors'  offer  of  $30,000  a  year ;  and  the  arbitrator  decides 
that  he  must  abide  by  this  waiver. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Terminal  Facilities  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  munitions  board  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  to  promote  the  orderly,  rapid  and  careful  loading 
of  vessels  with  munitions  and  sup]ilies  required  by  our  armies 
in  Europe  and  by  the  .Allies.  Francis  L.  Stuart,  of  Mew  York, 
formerly  chief  engineer  nf  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee,  which  will  at  once  begin  consideration  of  these 
problems.  It  is  expected  that  new  terminals  will  be  established 
at  the  principal  ports,  especially  for  the  assembling  and  loading 
of  supplies  designed  for  the  overseas  forces,  and  those  of  the 
Allies,  so  as  to  relieve  existing  terminals,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting freight  embargoes  and  congestion. 

.\  controversy  between  the  railroads  and  the  shopmen  employed 
on  the  southeastern  railroads,  involving  about  25,000  men,  who 
demanded  an  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  and  an  eight-hour  day. 
has  lieen  referred  to  the  United  States  Department -of  Labor  for 
mediation,  with  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  both  the  employers 
and  the  men  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  case  the  conciliators  of  the  department  arc  not  able  to  effect 
a  settlement.  The  railroad?  offered  increases  amounting  to  six 
cents  an  hour,  with  an  eight-hour  day,  for  about  90  per  cent 
of   the   men    involved,   but   this   was   not   accepted   by   the   men 


and  a  strike  had  been  called,  to  become  effective  last  Thursdaj', 
when  the  mediation  agreement  was  reached.  The  wage  increase 
will  amount  to  about  $1,000,000  a  year,  for  the  roads  involved, 
for  each  cent  per  hour;  six  cents  an  hour  would  mean  six  million 
dollars. 

Henry  W.  Hodge,  a  member  of  the  New  Y'ork  State  Public 
Service  Commission,  First  district  (New  York  City),  is  going 
to  France  as  a  bridge  engineer  for  the  government,  having  ac- 
cepted a  commission  as  major  in  the  Engineering  Reserve  Corps. 
After  a  conference  with  the  governor,  Mr.  Hodge  declined  a 
commission  as  major  some  weeks  ago,  but  has  now  yielded  to 
a  second  request.  He  has  to  relinquish  important  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  subways  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Hodge,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Boiler,  Hodge  & 
Baird,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
since  January,  1916.  He  entered  the  firm  of  Boiler,  Hodge  & 
Baird  in  1895.  This  firm  has  designed  many  important  bridges 
and  other  structures,  including  cantilevers  at  Pittsburgh,  the 
Municipal  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  river  at  St.  Louis,  three 
bridges  across  the  Connecticut,  for  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  Singer  and  Metropolitan  buildings  in  New  York  City. 

A  Correction 

In  the  article  entitled  "Railway  Men  Organized  for  Foreign 
Service,"  published  in  the  special  war  number  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  on  June  22,  the  former  connection  of  C.  M.  Ander- 
son, second  lieutenant  in  the  First  Reserve  Engineers,  now  sta- 
tioned at  New  York,  was  incorrectly  given  as  superintendent  of 
safety  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Pennsylvania  Electric  Locomotive 

In  the  article  describinc;  tlu-  Pennsylvania's  new  electric  loco- 
motive, which  was  published  in  the  Raihcay  Age  Gazette  of 
June  8,  on  page  1199.  the  fact  that  the  electrical  equipment  was 
supplied  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  omitted  through  oversight.  This 
company  provided  the  motors  and  all  electrical  apparatus  and 
equipment  used  on   this  locomotive. 


Car  Shortage  Again  Reduced 

That  the  railroads  are  prrniding  a  much  more  nearly  ade- 
quate transportation  service  for  all  classes  of  freight  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  unfilled  car  orders,  or  what  is  called 
the  "car  shortage,"  show  a  reduction  on  June  30  of  nearly 
SO  per  cent  from  the  situation  on  May  1,  according  to  a 
statement  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board.  The  unfilled  car 
orders  on  May  1  were  148,627;  on  June  1  thej'  were  106.649. 
and  on  June  30  they  had  been  reduced  to  77,144. 

Reports  just  compiled  by  the  War  Board  also  show  that 
the  railroad.s,  in  their  co-operative  effort  to  realize  the  maxi- 
mum of  transportation  efficiency,  have  already  effected  an 
extraordinary  improvement  in  the  amount  of  coal  handled. 
As  its  first  important  official  act,  the  board  directed  that 
railroads  should  give  preference  to  the  movement  of  coal. 
Reports  to  the  Geological  Survey,  just  available,  show  that 
in  June  the  railroads  of  the  country  hauled  750,323  cars  of 
bituminous  coal — an  increase  of  26.2  per  cent  over  June 
last  year. 

"In  this  emergency,  when  the  railroads  are  making  the 
utmost  effort  to  give  the  tnaximun>  freight  service."  the  state- 
ment say.s.  "it  is  gratifying  to  the  Railroads'  War  Board  to 
be  able  to  report  the  fine  co-operation  they  are  receiving  from 
regulating  bodies  and  shippers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  effect  of  this  co-operation  and  effort  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  foregoing  statement   of  results." 
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Meeting  of  Telegraph  Superintendents  Postponed 

On  account  of  the  present  international  situation  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Super- 
intendents has  postponed  indefinitely  the  annual  meeting,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  September  18. 
The  committee  has  also  decided  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
association  in  Chicago  for  a  short  session  of  one  or  two  days 
during  the  month  of  Novemljer.  This  meeting  will  be  strictly 
a  busines.s  session  free  from  entertainment.  All  committees  will 
be  expected  to  continue  their  work  as  far  as  possible,  and  be 
prepared  to  present  reports  for  discussion  and  action  at  the  pro- 
posed meeting  in  Chicago. 


One  Hundred  Chief  Clerks 

The  chief  clerks  of  departments  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  gen- 
eral offices  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  formed  an  association  for 
closer  business  and  social  relations,  and  will  gather  at  luncheons 
once  a  week,  on  Wednesdays.  There  are  in  this  building  more 
than  100  chiefs  of  clerical  forces,  including  representatives  of 
the  executive  offices  and  subdivisions  of  the  various  departments. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  organization  consists  of  T. 
Carroll  Roberts,  president's  office,  chairman;  C.  E.  Hanson,  con- 
troller's office ;  C.  G.  Martin,  general  manager's  office ;  E.  W. 
Murray,  freight  traffic  department ;  John  Peach,  motive  power 
department;  and  E.  R.  Sparks,  chief  engineer's  office. 

Officers  of  the  company  will  be  invited  to  address  the  members 
concerning  different  phases  of  railroad  operation.  No  dues  will 
be  charged,  the  intention  being  to  make  the  gatherings  informal. 
The  association  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  through 
which  the  chief  clerks  will  be  able  to  work  out  plans  of  office 
organization,  employment  of  assistants  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  their  work. 


New  York  City  Subways 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  dis- 
trict, expects  within  10  days  to  have  the  New  York  Consoli- 
dated Railroad  Company  operating  subway  trains  in  Broadway, 
Manhattan.  Local  trains  will  begin  running  between  Canal 
street  on  the  south  and  Fourteenth  street  on  the  north.  The 
New  York  Consolidated  Railroad  Company  is  the  operating 
company  of  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation, 
which  operates  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  in  Brooklyn  and  the 
Brooklyn  elevated  lines.  At  first  operation  will  be  by  trains 
coming  from  the  Fourth  avenue  (Brooklyn)  subway  over  the 
Manhattan  bridge,  and  thence  running  through  the  new  Canal 
Street  subway  to  Broadway,  and  thence  north  to  Fourteenth 
street.  In  the  fall  it  is  expected  that  the  service  will  be  ex- 
tended northward  to  Thirty-fourth  street  and  to  Forty-second 
street ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  it  may  be  extended 
southward  from  Canal  street  in  Broadway  to  the  City  Hall  or 
further  south.  It  will  be  more  than  a  year  before  this  Broadway 
subway  will  be  finished  to  its  northern  and  southern  termini, 
lioth   of  which   will   be   in   Brooklyn. 


Grade  Crossing  Signs  in  Connecticut 

By  a  law.  No.  373,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Connecticut,  all 
cities,  towns  and  boroughs  in  that  state  are  required  to  main- 
tain cautionary  signs  approaching  railroad  grade  crossings — at 
a  distance  of  300  ft.  to  500  ft.— the  signs,  however,  to  be  fur- 
nished bv  the  railroad  company.  Connecticut  thus  follows  the 
lead  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  design  of  sign  prescribed  is  the 
standard  which  has  been  approved  by  the  American  Railway 
Association  and  by  the  National  .Association  of  Railroad  C"""" 
missioners.  By  the  same  law  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
is  directed  to  investigate,  and  where  deemed  advisable  is  cm- 
powered  to  designate  certain  crossings  as  "stop"  crossings,  where 
self-propelled  vehicles  must  be  brought  to  a  stop  before  passing 
over  the  tracks;  and  at  such  crossings  the  commission  may 
require  the  railroad  company  to  erect  and  maintain  signs  within 
the  limits  of  its  right  of  way.  The  cautionary  sign  is  to  bear 
the  letters  "RR,"  and  the  stop  sign  is  to  be  lettered  stop.  The 
commission  may  require  the  stop  sign  to  be  lighted  at  night 
or  to  be  accompanied  by  a  red  light.  The  commission,  on  peti- 
tion of  a  municipality,  may  make  reasonable  exceptions  to  the 
law.     The  municipality  which  neglects  to  comply  with   the  law. 


unless  released  by  the  commission,  is  to  forfeit  one  dollar  for 
each  day  of  neglect.  Any  person  damaging  a  sign  or  extinguish- 
ing a  light  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $10,  or  to  imprisonment  for 
30   days,   or   both. 


Labor  from  Porto  Rico 

.At  a  recent  confyence  between  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  of  the  railroads,  the  fact  was  developed 
that  there  are  in  Porto  Rico  a  number  of  men,  estimated  at 
50,000,  lacking  regular  work  who  could  be  brought  to  this 
country  and  used  for  railroad  and  agricultural  purposes,  pro- 
vided ocean  transportation  could  be  secured  and  proper  condi- 
tions of  work  could  be  assured.  The  Railroads'  War  Board 
has  issued  a  circular  to  the  railroads  calling  attention  to  this 
fact,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  railroads  de- 
sire to  avail  themselves  of  this  plan  of  obtaining  labor  in  order 
that,  upon  the  total  number  being  ascertained,  a  concrete  propo- 
sition may  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  other 
departments  interested,  to  provide  the  necessary  ocean  trans- 
portation. The  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
have   named   informally  the   follow'ing   conditions : 

The  railroad  companies  should  make  their  requisitions  for 
labor  through  the  Department  of  Labor,  stating  how  many 
workers  are  needed  and  where,  how  long  the  work  W'ill  last, 
and  the  wages,  hours  and  living  conditions.  The  companies 
should  furnish  free  transportation  for  the  workers  from  the 
port  of  entry  to  the  place  of  work,  feeding  them  en  route.  If 
engaged  to  work  six  months  or  more  and  the  workers  fill  their 
part  of  the  contract,  if  they  then  desire  to  return  to  Porto 
Rico  they  should  be  given  free  transportation  to  the  nearest 
port  to  Porto  Rico ;  that  the  workers,  or  so  many  of  them  as  so 
desire,  be  allowed  to  work  for  the  farmers  along  the  lines  of 
the  companies  hiring  them  in  the  cultivating  and  harvesting  of 
the  crops ;  after  such  harvesting  they  be  allowed  to  return  to 
work  for  the  railroads ;  that  the  workers  will  not  be  used  in  any 
sense  as  strike  breakers  during  industrial  disputes  between  em- 
ployers  and   employees. 


Pooling  Cars  at  Freight  Houses 

One  of  the  plans  introduced  by  the  Chicago  committee  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service,  which  was  recently  organized,  is 
a  scheme  whereby  roads  in  the  Chicago  switching  district  can 
utilize  each  other's  empty  cars  for  loading  at  freight  houses, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  will  return  a  like  number  of 
empty  cars  the  following  week.  This  method  of  car  equaliza- 
tion saves  unnecessary  sw-itching  and  obviates  the  necessity  of 
refusing  freight  oii  account  of  a  lack  of  available  cars.  The  car 
balance  sheet  for  the  period  extending  from  July  1  to  July  7, 
inclusive,  shows  that  1,127  empty  box  cars  were  exchanged  be- 
tween local  freight  houses  in  Chicago  territory  by  13  of  25 
roads  operating  jn  that  territory.  Complete  reports  from  all 
of  the  roads  are  expected  to  be  received  as  soon  as  the  work 
of  the  committee  becomes  more  completely  organized.  D.  I. 
Forsythe,  formerly  general  car  accountant  of  the  Wabash,  is 
vice-chairman  in  charge  of  detail  work  of  the  Chicago  com- 
mittee, and  H.  E.  Byram,  vice-president  of  the  Burlington,  is 
chairman. 

The  St.  Louis  committee  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 
intends  to  inau,gurate  a  similar  plan  in  the  St.  Louis  switching 
district,  and  proposes  later  to  extend  the  plan  to  cover  in- 
dustries as  well  as  freight  houses.  .A  special  committee  has  been 
appointed  consisting  of  John  Fitzgerald,  superintendent  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville:  Robert  Rice,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  M.  B.  Casey,  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  of  the  Wabash,  to  formulate  rules  to 
be  followed  in  the  matter  of  equalizing  the  box  car  supply  when 
the  pool  becomes  effective. 

Tlio  St.  Louis  committee  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 
is  headed  by  John  Cannon,  acting  general  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  has  as  its  other 
members,  M.  B.  Casey,  B.  G.  Fallis,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Southern ;  C.  S.  Millard,  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis:  Wm.  .Atwill.  superintendent  of 
the  niin.iis  Central;  C.  W.  Woods,  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
of  the  Pciinsvlvania  Lines,  end  W-.  Mosby,  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Pass  Privilege 

Elisha  Lee,  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
has  sent  to  each  employee  of  the  road  a  leaflet  on,  this  subject, 
which  says :  "In  view  of  the  reduction  in  passenger  train  service, 
re(|uired  as  a  war  measure  to  aid  in  the  movement  of  troops,  gov- 
ernment supplies  and  freight,  all  employees  riding  on  passes 
should  be  especially  careful  in  observing  their  courteous  obliga- 
tion not  to  occupy  seats  when  pay  passengers  are  standing.  An 
employee  using  a  pass  is  enjoying  a  privilege  of  transportation. 
A  passenger  holding  a  ticket  has  bought  and  paid  for  a  right 
of  transportation,  which  must  be  regarded  as  in  every  way 
superior. 

"Under  war  conditions,  trains  will  at  times  unavoidably  be 
crowded.  It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  give  every  pas- 
senger a  seat,  but  certainly  none  should  stand  while  railroad 
men,  holding  passes,  are  seated.  The  obligation  of  an  em- 
ployee in  such  a  case  is  plain,  and  rests  upon  the  principles  of 
courtesy  and  right.  It  may  be  performed  without  embarrass- 
ment to  anyone,  and  without  attracting  needless  attention,  by 
simply  arising  and  moving  quietly  to  another  part  of  the  car 
or   train. 

"The  success  of  the  railroads  in  coping  with  the  great  burdens 
wliich  the  war  is  laying  upon  them  depends  very  largely  upon 
their  ability  to  retain  the  confidence  and  w-in  the  co-operation 
of  the  public.  Every  employee  who  shows  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration helps  toward  this  end;  every  one  who  fails  in  these 
respects  hinders  it. 

"Here  is  a  chance  In  hclf!" 


Alaska  Coal 

The  Eska  Creek  coal  mine,  located  in  the  Manatuska  coal 
rields,  Alaska,  was  bought  on  June  18  by  the  -Alaska  Engineering 
Commission,  and  formally  taken  over  from  the  private  concern, 
wliich  has  been  operating  it  for  several  months.  The  purpose 
of  the  commission  in  purchasing  the  mine  is  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  coal  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
government  railroad.  This  object  was  attainable  only  through 
the  operation  of  the  mine  on  a  larger  scale,  and  by  the  installa- 
tion of  proper  facilities.  The  commission  will  al.so  take  steps 
at  once  to  open  the  mine  in  Chickaloon,  and  the  necessary  ma- 
cliinery  will  be  installed  as  soon  as  the  railroad  reaches  that 
point,  probal)ly  in  August.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  remain  in  the  coal  mining  business  permanently,  but 
ivhen  the  mines  have  been  opened  sufficiently  to  supply  the 
large  tonnage  needed  by  the  commission,  it  is  proposed  to  lease 
them  to  private  parties  in  accordance  witli  tlie  provisions  of 
the   coal   leasing   regulations. 

A  press  despatch  from  Seward,  .Maska.  July  14,  announces 
tlie  discovery  of  a  four-foot  seam  of  coal,  close  to  the  govern- 
ment railroad,  at   Mile   175. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  July  14  asked  Congress  for 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  for  construction  on  the 
Alaska  Government  Railroad  in  order  to  close  a  gap  in  the  main 
line  and  to  hasten  the  opening  of  the  Matunuska  coal  fields.  This 
is  in  addition  to  a  $10,000,000  appropriation  recently  authorized 
liy   Congress. 


Women  on  the  New  York  Central 

Women  have  made  "a  splendid  start"  on  the  Xew  York  Cen- 
tral, according  to  a  statement  made  by  an  officer  of  the  road. 
A  gang  of  thirty  women,  under  direction  of  a  woman  book- 
keeper, is  employed  at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  in  sorting  3,000  tons 
of  scrap  metal.  They  do  the  work  as  well  as  men,  and  appear 
10  like  it.  The  woman  who  does  the  same  work  as  a  man  will 
get  the  same  pay.  Those  women  who  are  sorting  scrap  get  an 
average   of  $2.50  a   day. 

The  number  of  women  employed  in  the  auditing  department 
has  been  increased ;  and  there  are  many  in  the  car  record  office. 
Some  are  being  trained  in  the  purchasing  department,  to  sell 
tickets,  and  to  act  as  watchmen  at  railroad  crossings.  In  the 
shops  women  are  learning  to  rufi  lathes,  drills  and  other  small 
tools,  and  women  will  be  employed  as  assistants  in  stations.  One 
woman  has  been  in  the  service  as  watcher  at  a  railroad  crossing 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

\' ice-president  .A.  T.  Hardin  says :  "Our  present  work  is  cen- 
tered lar.gelv  in  organization  and  training.     The  wnmcn  we  are 


training  art  in  many  instances  relatives  of  our  employees.  They 
have  taken  up  railroad  work  eagerly  and  energetically.  Their 
contribution  to  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  country  will  lie  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  women.  Many  women  have  extraordinary 
energy  and  power  for  constructive  work,  which  has  never  been 
put  to  practical  use.  The  war  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  serve 
their  country  and  themselves.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  premier  of 
Canada,  was  anti-suffrage  until  the  war  sent  men  to  the  front 
and  put  women  at  work  in  their  places ;  and  in  a  speech  recently 
he  said  :   'Canada  owes  her  salvation  to  her  women.' 

"The  New  York  Central  has  about  85.000  employees,  but  many 
of  them  through  the  nature  of  their  work  are  exempt  from  the 
draft.  Many  railroad  men  have  volunteered,  however.  Two 
hundred  of  our  finest  mechanics  have  volunteered  in  engineering 
regiments,  which  will  work  on  the  railways  of  France.     .     .     ." 


Rules  for  Conservation  of  Food  on  Dining  Cars 

Tlie  Railroads'  War  Board  has  adopted  resolutions  pledg- 
ing the  committee  and  its  individual  members  to  put  into 
effect  rules  for  the  conservation  of  food  on  dining  cars,  as 
worked  out  between  Herbert  Hoover,  United  States  food  ad- 
ministrator, and  representatives  of  the  commissary  depart- 
ments of  tlie  railroads.  The  regulations  were  the  result  of 
a  suggestion  made  by  President  E.  V.  Baugh  of  the  Railway 
Dining  Car  Superintendents'  Association  and  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  members  of  the  railroads'  Special 
Committee  on  National  Defense  at  a  recent  meetin.g  in  Wash- 
ington. The  food  administration  rules  suggested  for  dining 
cars  are  as  follows: 

"Your  cordial  and  thoughtful  co-operation  is  earnestly  re- 
quested in  helping  to  win  the  war  by  conserving  our  food.  Each 
one  has  a  part  to  play.  If  we  cannot  fight  we  can  avoid  waste 
and  eat  wisely  and  in  accord  with  our  country's  needs.  .Ml 
food  served  on  the  table  and  not  eaten  is  wasted. 

"1.  All  wheat  bread  and  butter  portions  are  to  consist  of 
not  more  than  two  medium  sized  slices  of  bread  or  toast  and 
one  pad  of  butter,  and  a  charge  should  be  made  for  them. 
A  charge  should  also  be  made  for  all  crackers  or  biscuits. 
Charge  for  each   extra  pad  of  butter. 

"2.  Serve  no  wheat  bread,  crackers  or  wheat  cakes  for 
lunch  or  breakfast.  Use  instead  corn  bread  (baked  thin), 
corn  muffins,  corn  cakes,  fried  mush,  rye  bread,  oatmeal, 
oat  cakes,  buckwheat  cakes,  rice  cakes.  Serve  honey  and 
syrups  with  cereal  stufifs  whenever  possible  as  substitutes 
for  cream  and  sugar. 

"3.  Make  tarts  instead  of  pie,  leaving  ofif  bottom  or  top 
crust. 

"4.  AVOID  ENTIRELY  use  of  wheat  bread,  toasted,  to 
be   served  under  chops,  squabs,  chickens,  entrees,  game.  etc. 

"S.  Serve  beef,  mutton  or  pork  not  more  than  once  per 
day.  REDUCE  SIZE  OF  ALL  MEAT  PORTIONS  BY 
ONE-HALF,  making  same  charge  for  second  portion.  The 
average  meat  portion  should  not  exceed  five  ounces  served. 
Increase  fish  and  sea  food  courses  and  make  specialties 
of  them. 

"Make  special  dishes  of  hashes,  cooked-over  meats, 
croquettes,  etc.,  to  avoid  waste. 

"6.     Serve  chickens,  eggs,  pigeons,  squabs,  rabbit,  fish. 

"7.  Serve  NO  VE.AL.  lamb,  squab-chickens  or  squab- 
turkeys. 

"8.     Serve  cottage  cheese. 

"9.  -USE  NO  BUTTER  IN  COOKING.  Fry  foods  in 
animal  fats  or  vegetable  oils.  Serve  cream  in  individual  por- 
tions with   special  charge. 

"10.  Serve  liberal  portions  of  all  vegetables  and  fruits  in 
season.  Encourage  use  of  potatoes.  Make  a  specialty  of 
baked  beans  and  brown  bread. 

'11.  .Avoid  waste  by  serving  smaller  portions,  particularly 
of  bread,  butter,  meats,  milk,  cream,  sweets.'' 

The  rules  had  previously  been  submitted  to  the  advisory 
committee  on  alimentation  and  the  experts  in  utilization  and 
conservation  associated  with  the  work  of  the  food  admin- 
istration. The  war  board  in  its  resolutions  also  expressed 
hearty  approval  of  the  work  in  which  Mr.  Hoover  is  engaged 
and  extended  its  thanks  for  his  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee. Details  of  the  plan  to  put  the  rules  into  efTect  were 
to  be  worked  out  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Dining  Car 
Superintendents"  .Association. 
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MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

American  Association  of  Dining  Car  Superintendents. — H.  C.  Board- 
man,  D.  I-.  &  W.,  Hoboken.  N.  J.  Next  convention,  to  have  been 
held  October  22-24,  1917,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  indefinitely  postponed. 

American  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope,  C. 
R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Next  meeting,  October 
16-17,   St.   Louis. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
.\.  W.,  Chicago.  Next  convention,  October  16-18,  1917,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,"  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.   57th  St.,   New  York. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Supt.  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind.  Next  annual 
meetniK  to  have  been  held  September  18,  1917,  Washington,  D.  C, 
indefinitelv   jiostporied. 

Canadian  Railway  Club.— James  Powell  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  ApriL  Annual  meeting, 
January,   Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  ,-\ssociation  of  Chicago. — .Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel   La  Salle.  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March.  Hotel   Statler,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.  R.  McMunn,  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Next  conven- 
tion, September,   1917,  St.  Louis. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May,   September  and   November,   Hotel   Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3rd 
Tucsdav,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Investment  Bankers'  .Association  of  America. — Frederick  R.  Fenton.  11 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  Annual  convention,  October  1-3,  1917, 
Baltimore,    Md. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Associ.\tion  of  the  United 
States  and  CAN.^DA.— F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,  October   16-18,   1917,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National     \>MMiNrinN    of    Railway    Commissioners.— Jas.    B.    Walker,    120 
"r  .\'    York    City.      Next    annual    convention,    October    16. 
I  .n.   n.   C. 

New    I  !  'AD  Club.— W.   E.   Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,   Bos- 

1  1  l^rsular    meeting.    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 

Inh-,  .\iiunvt  and  September,  Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  Tune,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St..  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  .A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pacific    Railway    Club. — W.    S.    Wollner.    Assistant    to    Chief    Engineer, 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Peoria    Association    or    Railroad    Officers. — F.    C.    Stewart,    410    Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,   111.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria. 
Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City.— Claude  Manlove.  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 

Citv,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month.  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— T.   B.  Anderson.  Room  207,   P.  R.   R.   Sta., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.     Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June. 
Tulv  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-.Annex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Fire  Protection  Association. — C.  B.  Edwards,  office  of  the  presi- 
dent's   assistant.    Seaboard    Air    Line,    Norfolk,    Va.      Next    meeting, 
October  2-4,  1917,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rmlway    Re.\l   Estate    .-Xs-sociation. — R.   H.   Morrison,   Assistant   Engineer, 
r.    &   O.,    Richmond,    Va.      Next    convention,   October,    1917,    Duluth, 
Minn. 
Railway   Signal  Association.— C.   C.   Rosenberg,   Myers   Bldg..  Bethlehem, 
Pa.      Next   annual   convention,   September,    1917,   Atlantic   City.   N.   J. 
Richmond    Railroad    Club.— F.    O.    Robinson.    C.    &    O.,    Richmond,    Va. 
Regular    meetings,    2d    Monday    in    month,    except    June.    July    and 
August. 

ROADMASTERS'    AND    MAINTENANCE   OF    WaY    ASSOCIATION. P.    J.    McAndrewS, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  111.  Next  annual  convention,  September  18-21, 
1917,  Hotel  Auditorium.  Chicago.  ,    , 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club.— B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Union  Station,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August.    St.    Louis 

Signal  AppLTAN-rr  As...riAiioN.  — F.  W.  Edmunds.  3868  Park  Ave.,  New 
York    M  '  ,  .invention  Railvvav  Signal  .Association. 

Southern   X  -■  \i   Club.— A.   J.   Merrill,    Grand   Bldg., 

Atlant  "L's,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,   May, 

July     ■-  10  a.   m..  Piedmont  Hotel.  .Atlanta. 

Traffic  Ci'vp.      r   riiuv,,..— W.    IT.  Wharton.   La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York 
Regular  meetines.  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August.   W.iWnrf  Astoria  Hotel.   New  York. 

Traffic  Clvb  -  I'm  ,,  Rr.ii.- D.  L.  Wells.  Gen'l  Ag't,  I'.rie  R.  R.,  1924 
Oliver    I'  r    '   !   irch,  Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly,  Pittsburgh. 

Traveling    I-  ■  •     -ciation.- W.    O,   Thompson.    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R., 

Clevelaii  I    I'ln'       X'xt  convention.  September,   1917,  Chicago. 

Utah  Socifty  of  FxriNEERS.- Frank  W.  Moore.  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  Citv.  L'tah.  Regular  meetings.  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept Tulv  and  August,  Salt  Lake  Citv. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club.— L.  Kon.  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept Tune,  Tuly  and  .August.  Winnipeg. 

Western  Sailway  Club.— L  W.  Taylor.  1113  Karpen  Bldg..  Chicago. 
Regular  meetines.  3d'  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August,  Hotel   Sherman,  Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 


iniiiniliilllitiiinmitiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliliiitiiiiiiiiiiiiutiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiilllliiiiinniiliiiiuii: 

Railroads  in  Colorado,  Florida  and  Utah  have  withdrawn  their 
applications  for  authority  to  make  a  15  per  cent  increase  in 
intrastate    freight   rates. 

The  Mobile  &  Ohio  has  taken  off  its  dining  cars,  and  the 
schedules  of  through  trains  are  now  so  arranged  that  pas- 
sengers  can   eat  at   stations. 

Southern  Pacific  agents,  who  are  now  engaged  in  a  carloading 
contest,  are  appealing  to  shippers  and  consignees  to  utilize  Sun- 
days and  holidays  in  order  to  release  freight  cars  on  their  sid- 
ings. It  is  pointed  out  that  a  genuine  emergency  e.xists,  and 
that  emergency  measures  should  be  taken. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  month  of  June  estab- 
lished a  new  record  not  only  for  that  month,  but  totaled  a  figure 
which  is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Anthracite  bureau  says  that  shipments  amounted  to 
7,049.037  tons,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  month  of  131,512 
tons. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  reports  that  in  the  six  months  ending 
June  30  it  carried  a  total  of  4,297,925  tons  of  the  larger  or  do- 
mestic sizes  of  coal :  and  the  total  carried  by  the  road  in  June, 
all  sizes  (1,347,205  tons),  was  about  35  per  cent  more  than  in 
June  the  preceding  year. 

A.  G.  Thomason,  demurrage  commissioner  for  New  England, 
reports  that  the  average  detention  of  freight  cars  by  consignees 
in  that  territory  in  the  month  of  May  was  1.60  days  per  car, 
as  compared  with  1.99  days  per  car  in  May  of  last  year.  The 
number  of  cars  reported  was  about  the  same  in  both  years,  a 
little  over  300.000.  Mr.  Thomason  calculates  this  saving  in  time 
as  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  3,872  cars  to  the  available  stock 
of  cars  in  New  England  for  the  month. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  recommends  that  the  Fed- 
eral Shipping  Board  build  barges  and  tow  boats,  for  use  on 
navigable  inland  w-aters,  the  boats  to  be  sold  to  private  parties. 
The  Committee  on  Inland  Water  Transportation  reports  that 
canal  and  river  boats  are  scarce;  and  the  present  recommenda- 
tion is  made  as  indicating  the  only  means  of  carrying  out  the 
governinent's  idea  of  using  inland  waterways  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  freight  to   relieve  the  overburdened  railways. 

The  Americail  Express  Company  now  has  a  full-fledged 
"Travel  department,"  and  its  manager  is  Ralph  E.  Towle,  65 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  A  monthly  bulletin  is  to  be  issued. 
Ticket  counters  in  charge  of  experienced  tour  men  are  now 
maintained  at  the  company's  city  offices  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Albany,  Philadelphia.  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Chicago.  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  At  these  offices  facilities  have  been 
provided  for  ticketing  passengers  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In- 
formation and  tickets  from  these  ticket  offices  can  be  quickly 
secured  by  other  .American  express  offices  in  the  vicinity.  Hotel 
and  sightseeing  coupons  are  furnished,  and  personally  conducted 
tours   are  offered. 

The  Southern  Railway,  as  an  effective  means  of  releasing  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  food  and  feed  stuffs  grown  in  tlie 
South  for  the  use  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  L^nited  States 
and  her  allies,  is  co-operating  with  the  United  States  .Agricul- 
tural Department,  and  local  business  men,  to  promote  planting 
b}-  individual  farmers  of  a  "fall  food  acre."  Seed  dealers  will 
put  up  assorted  packages  of  seeds  of  standard  food  and  feed 
crops,  which  can  be  planted  in  July,  August  and  September,  and 
which  will  furnish  food  and  feed  for  the  farmer's  family  and 
his  livestock  in  the  fall  and  winter  months.  These  packages 
will  he  sold  at  cost  to  farmers.  But  limited  supplies  of  seed  are 
available,  and  probably  it  will  be  impossible  fully  to  supply  the 
demand  for  these  packages. 

The  l1nal  statement  concerning  the  curtailment  of  passen,gcr 
service  .n  the  Boston  &•  Maine  shows  that  253  week-day  trains 
were  taken  off,  out  of  a  total  of  1,050.  These  changes,  however, 
affect  niainlv  what  mav  be  called  all-the-vear-round  time-tables : 
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and  it  appears  that  a  sufficient  number  of  summer  trains  have 
now  been  put  on  so  that  the  number  of  passenger  train  men  in 
the  service  is  more  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  Speaking  of 
the  reasons  for  talcing  off  through  trains,  an  officer  of  the  road 
says  that  a  single  passenger  train  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  Boston, 
190  miles,  in  the  week  ending  May  20,  caused  the  side-tracking 
of  39  freight  trains  for  a  total  period  of  45  hours  and  45  minutes. 
Assuming  that  this  means  the  record  for  six  days,  the  average 
daily  delay  was  6  hr.  ?i7  min. 

The  Nashville  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  just  completed 
a  series  of  records  of  the  movement  of  pineapples  from  Cuba 
via  the  Florida  East  Coast  car  ferry  through  Key  West,  Fla. 
Seventy-four  special  trainloads  were  moved  from  Atlanta,  Ga., 
to  Martin,  Tenn.  (a  junction  with  the  Illinois  Central),  a  dis- 
tance of  431  miles,  in  an  average  running  time  of  22  hours,  54 
minutes.  Excluding  the  necessary  delays  for  changing  engines, 
the  average  running  time  was  25  miles  an  hour.  The  average 
time  of  22  hours  54  mintes  included  the  movement  of  one  train, 
which,  because  of  a  break  in  the  line,  interrupting  traffic,  took 
37  hours  and  33  minutes  for  the  trip.  The  route  from  Key  West 
to  Chicago  was  over  the  Florida  East  Coast,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Illinois  Central. 

M.  L.  Cooke,  chairman  of  the  storage  facilities  sub-committee 
of  the  General  Munitions  Board,  believes  that  unless  the  coun- 
try learns  to  load,  route  and  handle  its  freight  cars  more  ef- 
ficiently, America  soon  will  be  in  as  bad  a  situation  as  some 
of  the  European  nations.  "In  England,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "many 
classes  of  non-military  shipments  can  get  the  use  of  the  rail- 
ways only  one  day  in  seven.  We  are  going  to  appeal  to  manu- 
facturers to  help  by  assembling  and  shipping  stores  so  as  to 
require  the  minimum  of  handling  and  haulage."  In  the  handling 
and  storage  of  supplies  for  the  army,  Mr.  Cooke  proposes  to 
establish  points  of  local  assemblage  at  which  goods  in  less  than 
carload  lots  can  be  temporarily  stored,  and  full  carloads  made 
up  for  shipment.  In  the  accumulation  of  such  stores  motor 
trucks  will  be  extensively  used.  In  England,  he  says,  any  haul 
under  forty  miles  is  considered  a  motor-truck  haul;  and  it  is 
hinted  that  a  similar  rule  will  be  adopted  here. 

A  car  conservation  luncheon  was  held  on  the  roof  garden  of 
the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  on  July  17.  The  relation  of  the 
car  supply  to  the  war  and  means  of  increasing  the  available  sup- 
ply of  equipment  through  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  both 
raih'oads  and  shippers  were  the  subjects  discussed.  The  speak- 
ers included  F.  B.  Montgomery,  manager  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago;  Samuel 
O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  RaUimy  Age  Gaccttc,  Chicago;  W.  L. 
Park,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago;  H.  C. 
Barlow,  traffic  director  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce, and  advisor  to  the  division  of  car  service  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission ;  J.  F.  Porterfield,  general  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Illinois  Central;  W.  S.  Bode, 
vice-president  of  Reid,  Murdock  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  D.  I. 
Forsythe,  vice-chairman  of  the  Chicago  committee  of  the  com- 
mission on  car  service.  The  luncheon  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  the  Traffic  Club  of 
Chicago,  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  the  Illinois  ^lan- 
ufacturers'  Association,  the  Central  Manufacturing  District  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Chicago  committee  of  the  commission  on  car 
service  of  the  .American  Railway  .A.ssociation. 


Curtailment  ot  Passenger  Service 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  \\'e5t  of  Pittsburgh  withdrew  34  pas- 
senger trains  from  service  on  July  1,  including  10  Pittsburgh 
suburban  trains.  Most  of  the  trains  withdrawn  were  on  local 
runs.  The  extent  of  the  reductions  made  approximate  1,200,000 
train-miles  per  annum.  The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  on  the  same  date  reduced  its  passenger  train  mileage 
to  the  extent  of  2,240  passenger  train-miles  a  day.  -Among  the 
trains  removed  were  one  in  each  direction  between  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago ;  one  train  between  Cleveland  and  Indianapolis ; 
one  between  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis :  one  train  in  each  direc- 
tion between  Cleveland  and  Galion ;  one  local  train  in  each  direc- 
tion between  Indianapolis  and  Mattoon ;  one  local  train  in  each 
direction  between  Indianapolis  and  Champaign,  and  one  in  each 
■  direction   between   Urbana   and    Peoria.     Observation   parlor   car 


service  on  one  train  in  each  direction  between  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago  has  been  discontinued.  The  Michigan  Central  recently 
withdrew  two  trains  between  Detroit  and  Ypsilanti ;  one  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Detroit,  and  two  between  Detroit  and  Mack- 
inaw. The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has  discontinued  the 
running  of  special  excursion  trains.  The  Erie  on  June  10  re- 
moved 47  passenger  trains  from  service.  .Altogether  it  effected 
a  general  reduction  over  the  system  of  3,400  passenger  train- 
miles  a  day,  exclusive  of  the  New  York  commuting  territory, 
where  about  40  trains  were  taken  off  on  May  6.  The  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  has  discontinued  the  operation  of  two  trains  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  now  runs  a  sleeper  between 
Chicago  and  Richmond  via  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  between  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 


State  Coal  and  Coke  Hearings 

A  hearing  on  the  application  of  the  railroads  for  an  advance 
of  15  cents  a  ton  in  coal  and  coke  rates  was  held  at  Chicago 
by  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  on  July  18. 
.\  similar  hearing  was  held  before  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Indiana  at  Indianapolis  on  July  16  and  17.  The  statements  of 
William  J.  Jackson,  receiver  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
presented  before  both  commissions,   is  in  part  as  follows: 

The  war  conditions  will  necessarily  further  advance  the  cost 
of  materials,  including  fuel,  labor  and  taxes,  and  bring  about  a 
scarcity  of  labor.  Operating  expenses  will  necessarily  be  in- 
creased by  special  service  required.  The  carriers  have  already 
created  a  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense,  giving  it 
I.'ouer  to  subordinate  railway  traffic  and  facilities  of  all  roads 
to  meet  the  present  cmfergency.  It  will  also  make  it  necessary 
to  have  the  most  efficient  operating  machine  possible.  Each  road 
must  furnish  a  maximum  of  power,  equipment  and  transporta- 
tion effectiveness. 

If  all  the  increases  in  wages  to  employees  that  have  been 
granted  from  January  1,  1917,  to  May  31,  1917,  had  been  in 
effect  during  1916.  it  would  have  resulted  in  an  increased  payroll, 
due  solely  to  increases  in  rates  of  wages,  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.  to 
the  amount  of  $826,000.  This  amount  equals  10.66  per  cent  of 
tlie  total  payroll  of  the  C.  &  E.  I.  for  the  year  ending  December 
31.  1916.  Many  of  these  increases  were  necessary  on  account 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  in  order  to  retain  employees 
attracted  by  higher  wages  offered  by  industrial  establishments. 
Had  the  Adamson  law  been  in  effect  during  the  entir-e  year  1916 
it  alone  would  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  wages  of  $336,400. 

The  average  price  of  coal  consumed  by  the  C.  &  E.  I.  during 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1916,  was  $1.2473,  whereas  the 
average  price  of  contract  coal  purchased  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  .'\pril.  1917,  was  $1.8291  per  ton,  or  an  increase  over 
the  year  1916  of  58.18  cents  a  ton.  If  the  C.  &  E.  I.  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  the  latter  price  for  coal  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1916,  its  expenditures  would  have  been  increased 
by  $526,500. 

The  increases  in  the  prices  of  various  materials  and  supplies, 
including  rails  and  ties,  have  been  from  20  to  185  per  cent.  Based 
upon  a  study  of  the  present  market  conditions,  the  purchasing 
departm^ent  estimates  that  if  the  prices  which  shall  prevail  dur- 
ing 1917  for  material  and  supplies,  exclusive  of  ties,  rails  and 
fuel,  had  been  in  effect  during  1916,  it  would  have  resulted  in 
an  increased  cost  of  51.6  per  cent.  This  would  have  amounted 
to  an  increased  expenditure  of  $1,053,400,  to  which  should  be 
added  $22,400  to  cover  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  ties. 

Rates  for  the  transportation  of  coal  from  mines  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana  have  been  on  a  lower  level  than  rates  on  coal  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country,  and  coal  carrying  lines  oper- 
ating in  these  fields  never  have  been  prosperous.  The  increases 
in  coal  rates  in  this  territory  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  transportation,  and  the  coal-carrying  lines  have 
found  themselves  operating  on  a  very  .small  margin  of  revenue 
over  actual  cost  of  operation.  During  the  year  ended  December 
31.  1916.  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  'transported  8.067,903 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  7,725,139  tons  of  other  freight,  coal 
representing  51.09  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage.  For  transport- 
ing this  coal  it  received  $4,236,026.  or  33.79  per  cent  of  its  total 
freight  revenue,  while  for  transporting  other  freight  it  received 
$8,300,698.  or  66.21  per  cent  of  the  total  freight  revenue.  This 
emphasizes  the  need  of  those  carriers  whose  tonnage  is  princi- 
pally coal  for  additional  revenue. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Campbell't  Creek  Railroad 

Campbell's  Creek  h'ailruad  :'.  .Inn  Arbor  ct  al.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  Campbell's  Creek  Railroad  Company  is  entitled  to  receive 
a  division  on  coal  delivered  to  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  Railway, 
figured  upon  the  basis  of  a  mileage  prorate  of  28  miles,  200 
per  cent  of  the  actual  mileage  of  its  line.     (44  I.  C.  C,  574.) 

Coal    to   Southern  California 

Independent  Ice,  feed  &  Fuel  Company  et  al.  v.  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  et  al.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Harlan: 

The  present  rate  of  $5.65  per  net  ton  on  coal  in  carloads  frojn 
the  Castle  Gate  rate  group  of  Utah  and  the  Rock  Springs  dis- 
trict of  Wyoming  to  points  in  southern  California,  including  Los 
Angeles,  has  not  been  shown  to  be  unreasonable. 

On  lump  coal  in  carloads  from  mines  in  New  Mexico  to  points 
in  southern  California,  including  Los  Angeles,  a  rate  of  $5.15  per 
net  ton  is  found  to  be  a  reasonable  maximum  rate  for  the 
future.     Reparation  denied.     (44  L  C.  C,  666.) 

COURT   NEWS 

Jurisdiction  of  Action  to  Recover  Overpayments 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  holds  that  a  state 
court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  an  action  to  recover  back  over- 
payments of  demurrage  charges  claimed  to  have  been  collected 
unlawfully.  The  construction  of  the  tariffs  was  involved,  and 
had  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.—Chcnev  v.  Boston  &  !^Iaine  (Mass.),  116  N.  E.,  411.  De- 
cided June  r,  1917. 


Crossing  Accident— Contributory  Negligence 

In  an  action  for  injuries  at  a  crossing  the  New  York  Appellate 
Division  holds  that  defendant  railroad's  negligence  is  not  a  jiiry 
question,  where  29  of  31  witnesses  testified  to  hearing  its  engine 
whistle  on  approaching  a  crossing,  since  it  was  not  bound  to 
anticipate  either  that  plaintiff,  a  motorcycle  rider,  was  deaf  or 
that  his  machine  prevented  his  hearing  the  signals.  Plamtiff 
was  auilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  a  matter  of  law,  where 
he  passed  buildings  obstructing  his  view  at  such  speed  that  he 
could  not  stop  his  machine  between  the  point  where  he  first  saw 
the  approaching  train  and  defendant  railroad's  tracks— Bowden  v. 
Lehigh  Valley,  165  N.  Y.  Supp.,  454.     Decided  May  9,  1917. 


Trespassing  Children 

Action  was  brought  in  New  York  for  the  death  of  a  boy 
.seven  -years  old,  run  over  by  a  train  while  sitting  on  the 
track.  The  boy's  father  rented  a  house  from  the  railroad 
company,  and  the  premises  abutted  on  the  railroad.  The  train 
was  running  about  40  miles  an  hour,  and  the  engineman  did 
not  see  the  child  until  he  was  within  30  feet  of  him.  The  track 
was  unfenccd.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Second  Circuit,  held  that  the  railroad  was  not  required  to  fence 
against  human  beings,  The  New  York  statute  only  applies  to 
animals.  The  child  was  a  trespasser,  and  the  court  held  that 
the  road  was  bound  only  to  exercise  ordinary  care  to  avoid 
injuring  the  child  after  discovering  its  peril.  There  was  no 
reason  to  expect  that  persons  would  be  on  the  track  at  this 
place.  The  evidence  conflicted  as  to  whether  the  engineman 
blew  his  whistle  when  he  discovered  the  child,  but  it  was  held 
that  if,  in  applying  the  brake,  he  failed  to  blow  his  whistle, 
his  omission  under  the  circumstances  would  not  constitute  such 
negligence  as  to  render  the  railroad  liable.  Judgment  for  the 
defendant  was  affirmed.— McCarthy  v.  New  Haven,  240  Fed., 
602.     Decided  February  6,   1917. 


Frightening  Horses  by  Whistle 
In  an  action  for  personal  injury  from  the  frightening  of 
horses  by  an  unnecessarily  loud  blast  of  a  locomotive  whistle, 
blown  to  signal  to  persons  in  the  rear  of  the  train  that  it  was 
about  to  start,  and  to  warn  pedestrians  at  a  grade  crossing,  there 
was  no  showing  that  the  engineer  had  seen  the  horses,  or  that 
they  were  frightened  when  the  whistle  was  blown.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court  held  that  judgment  was  properly  en- 
tered for  the  defendant,  notwithstanding  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 
The  blowing  of  a  whistle  by  a  locomotive  engineer  is  a  lawful 
act.  and  when  negligence  is  alleged,  in  that  it  was  very  loud,  the 
plaintiff  must  prove  that  the  act,  either  as  to  the  time,  place  or 
manner,  was  unlawful. — Weaver  v.  Pennsylvania  (Pa.),  100  Atl., 
989.     Decided   February  26,   1917. 

Exclusive  Transfer  and  Express  Privileges 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  state  statute  pro- 
hibiting railroads  from  giving  "undue  or  unreasonable  prefer- 
ence" to  any  person  does  not  prohibit  them  from  granting  ex- 
clusive privileges  to  transfer  companies,  the  legislative  intent 
being  merely  to  prohibit  the  showing  of  preference  to  pas- 
sengers or  shippers.  The  court  followed  the  Express  Cases,  117 
U.  S.  1,  where  it  was  first  ruled  that  railroad  companies  were 
not  required  by  usage  or  the  principles  of  the  common  law 
to  transport  the  goods  of  independent  express  companies  over 
their  lines  in  the  manner  in  which  such  commerce  was  usually 
carried,  nor  were  they,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  commanding 
it,  required  to  furnish  to  all  independent  e.xpress  companies 
facilities  for  doing  an  express  business  on  their  passenger 
trains.  The  Oregon  court  applied  the  principle  to  a  con- 
tract for  the  exclusive  privilege  to  solicit  passengers  on 
incoming  trains  at  Portland  for  the  transfer  of  their  baggage 
to  points  in  the  city,  which  it  upheld.  It  also  held  that  an 
ordinance  of  the  city  of  Portland  prohibiting  railroad  com- 
panies from  granting  exclusive  privileges  to  transfer  companies 
is  invalid  as  being  unauthorized  by  the  city's  charter. — Baggage, 
etc..  T.  Co.  V.  Portland  (Ore.).  164  Pac' 570.  Decided  April 
17,   1917. 

Right  to  Haul  Defective  Cars 

The  Circuit  Court  of  -Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  in  a  suit 
against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  has  sustained  the 
District  Court  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  western  division, 
in  declaring  it  unlawful  for  the  road  to  move  on  its  line,  for 
repairs,  a  defective  car  received  from  a  connecting  carrier  in  a 
defective  condition.     The   decision,  by  Judge   Sanford,   says: 

A  defective  car  cannot  be  hauled  for  repairs  without  liability 
for  the  statutory  p'enalty,  e.xcept  by  the  carrier  upon  whose  line 
it  became  defective  while  being  used.  The  clause  "and  such 
equipment  shall  have  become  defective  or  insecure  while  such 
car  was  being  used  by  such  carrier  upon  its  line  of  railroad.'' 
thus  limits  the  right. 

It  becomes  necessary  for  a  carrier  to  which  a  car  .  .  . 
has  been  delivered  to  inspect  it  at  the  interchange  point  before 
accepting  it.  and  if  found  to  be  defective  to  refuse  to  accept 
it.     .     .     . 

Nothing  in  the  safety-appliance  acts  or  in  any  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  requires  a  carrier  to  accept  from  a  connecting  line  a 
car  equipped  in  violation  of  the  safety-appliance  act. 

The  privilege  of  hauling  a  defective  car  for  repairs  under  the 
specific  language  of  the  proviso  in  section  4  of  the  act  of  .April 
14.  1910,  is  only  granted  when  the  car  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  properly  equipped  and  thereafter  became  defective  while 
being  used. 

The  proviso  in  question  relates  in  terms  only  to  the  movement 
of  a  car  for  repair  after  it  has  been  discovered  to  be  defective 
and  does  not  relieve  the  carrier  from  liability  for  hauling  a  de- 
fective car  before  the  defect  has  been  discovered. 

But.  in  case  a  defective  car  is  received  from  a  connecting  car- 
rier in  a  string  or  train  of  cars,  the  mere  incidental  handling 
of  siK'h  car  by  the  receiving  carrier,  refusing  to  accept  it.  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  to  disconnect  it  from  the  other 
cars  for  redelivery  to  the  connecting  carrier  and  to  proceed  with 
the  use  of  the  other  cars,  would  not  be  a  use  which  would  incur 
the  penalties  of  the  act;  such  incidental  handling  of  the  car  not 
being  in  contravention  of  the  purposes  of  the  act.  but  a  neces- 
sary step  in   furtherance  thereof. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  building  10  large  2-8-8-2  type 
Mallet  locomotives  in   its  own  shops. 

The  British  War  Office,  which  ordered  50  Consolidation 
and  75  Prairie  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
has  just  given  that  company  an  additional  order  for  100  more 
Consolidation  locomotives,  at  a  price,  it  is  said,  of  $45,000  each. 

The  United  St.^tes  Government  has  placed  orders  for  300 
80-ton  Consolidation  locomotives  for  service  in  France,  ISO  with 
the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  ISO  with  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works.  Negotiations  were  originally  for  300  loco- 
motives from  each  of  the  builders,  but  only  150  from  each  were 
ordered    at   this    time. 

Russi.\N  Government. — The  Russian  government  contracts 
for  500  Decapod  locomotives  divided  equally  between  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
which  were  held  up  because  of  the  financing,  have  now  been 
definitely  signed.  These  orders  were  first  reported  in  the  Rail- 
ivay  Age  Gazette  in  the  issue  of  June  1.  Reports  have  it  that 
these  locomotives  will   cost  $56,000  each. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  DEL.^w-^RE  &  Hudson  is  reptirtcd  as  inquiring  for  SO 
steel    underframes. 

The  Canadi.\n  Government  Railways  have  ordered  1,000 
box  cars  from  the  National  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Shell  Company^  Los  Angeles,  has  ordered  50  tank  cars 
from  the  General  American  Tank  Corporation. 

The  Erie  has  given  an  order  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  to  repair  250  gondola  and  250  box  cars. 

The  Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  has  recently  or- 
dered 100  40-ton  steel  frame  box  cars  from  the  Canadian  Car  & 
Foundry  Company. 

The  South  Buffalo  Railway  has  ordered  300  steel  hopper 
cars  for  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  from  the  American 
Car    &   Foundry    Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  placed  orders  with  its  Al- 
toona   shops    for   the   construction   of  2,225    freight   cars  as   re- 
placements,  for   1918  delivery,  as  follows : 
2,000  all-steel  box  cars 
100  steel  maintenance  of  way  flat  cars 
100  steel  cabin  cars 
25  steel  "well-hole"  cars 
The  Rail'd'oy    Age    Gazette  has   already   reported   1,000    cars    of 
this  order  in  its  issue  of  June  8.    This  freight  car  order,  together 
with    uncompleted    work   on    previous    orders   now   on   hand   at 
Altoona,   will   keep  the   car   shops  there  busy  until   the  close  of 
next  vear. 


IRON   AND    STEEL 


The   Pennsylvania    Railkoah   lias 
from  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company. 


dered    140   tons   of   steel 


SIGNALING 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  from  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  the  material  for  an  electric  inter- 
locking plant,  on  the  San  .Antonio  Belt  &  Terminal,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Kerrville  branch  of  the  San  .A.ntonio  &  Aransas  Pass. 
The  machine  will  be  type  "F,''  with  14  working  levers  and  3 
spare  spaces.  The  San  Antonio  Belt  &  Terminal  Railway  will 
install  a  24-lever  interlocking  machine  at  the  crossing  of  the 
San  .'\ntonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  and  the  Galveston.  Harrisburg  &: 
San  Antonio,  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. ;  23  working  levers  and 
one  spare  space.  The  General  Railway  Signal  Company  has 
been   awarded  the   contract. 


R.  C.  Fraser,  vice-president  Buffalo  Brake  Beam  Company 
at  New  York,  died  on  July  17  at  his  home  at  SufTern,  X.  Y. 

The  Bohannan  Easer  Joint  Company,  Ensley,  Ala.,  announces 
a  change  in  the  company  name  to  the  National  Steel  Products 
Company.  Inc. 

George  E.  Scott,  vice-president  of  the  American  Steel  Foun- 
dries, has  become  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  at 
Washington  on  the  stafif  of  the  business  manager,  H.  D.  Gibson. 

G.  A.  Cooper,  representative  in  the  railroad  department  of 
the  United  States  Graphite  Company,  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  advertisijig  manager  of  the  company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Saginaw,  Mich. 

W.  G.  Bee,  vice-president  and  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  Jtily  11,  aged  48  years.     Mr.  Bee  was  born  in 

Hartford.  Conn..  Decem- 
ber 14,  1868.  He  left 
school  at  the  age  of  15 
a  n  d  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Navy  as 
seaman's  apprentice. 
After  four  years'  service 
he  received  an  honorable 
discharge  and  returned 
to  Hartford  and  became 
associated  with  the  Pope- 
Hartford  Bicycle  Com- 
pany, which  later  became 
t  h  e  Electric  Vehicle 
Company  of  Hartford. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Bee  be- 
came one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  electric  vehicle 
industry.  In  the  Span- 
ish-.American  War.  Mr. 
Bee  was  a  chief  gunner's 
^-  ^-  ^"  mate    on    the    U.    S.    S. 

"Gloucester,"  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan's yacht,  "Corsair."  .\flcr  the  war  Mr.  Bee  returned  to  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Company  and  spent  some  time  in  Mexico  in  its 
interests  and  was  in  charge  of  its  exhibit  at  the  Pan-.'\merican 
Exposition.  In  1903,  Mr.  Bee  became  associated  with  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  then  at  Glen  Ridge.  When  the  Edison  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company  was  organized  in  Orange,  Mr.  Bee  became  general 
sales  manager,  and  in  1903  was  elected  vice-president. 

The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  elected  the  following  new  officers :  M.  G.  Lodge, 
president ;  J.  W.  Carrell.  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
and  L.  A.  Hall,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago,  has  purchased  the 
Eclipse  cast  steel  coupler  yoke  from  the  National  Car  Equip- 
ment Company.  The  Eclipse  yoke  requires  neither  keys  nor 
rivets,  and  is  in  use  on  a  large  number  of  roads. 

L.  O.  Cameron,  formerly  manager  of  sales,  southern  district 
for  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  has  opened  an  office  in 
the  Munsey  building,  \Vashington,  D.  C,  and  will  hereafter  rep- 
resent the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  the  Oxweld  Rail- 
road Service  Company.  He  will  also  handle  government 
accounts. 

Horace  M.  Wigney,  formerly  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company,  and  recently  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Dairy  Shippers'  Despatch 
Company  and  the  Federal  Refrigerator  Despatch,  has  entered 
the  railway  supply  and  equipment  business  in  his  own  name, 
with  offices  at  750  Railway  Exchange  building.  Chicago. 

The  International  Oxygen  Company  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of   R.   M.   Klein   as    sales  manager,   with   headquarters  at 
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the  company's  main  oftice,  115  liroadway,  \ew  York.  Mr. 
Klein  was  formerly  an  engineer  in  United  States  government 
employ.  He  later  served  as  salesman  and  sales  manager  for 
the  Diehl  Manufacturing  Company,  and  as  manufacturers'  rep- 
resentative handling  a  number  of  mechanical  lines.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  new  duties  July  1. 

The  Mark  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  will  spend  ap- 
proximately $14,500,000  in  the  construction  of  a  steel  plant  at 
South  Chicago.  This  is  $9,500,000  in  excess  of  the  cost  as 
estimated  a  year  ago.  The  new  plans  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  600-ton  blast  furnace,  with  docks,  ore  and  coke- 
handling  machinery,  which  was  not  in  the  original  plans,  and 
also  an  open  hearth  steel  department  witli  a  capacity  of  250 
gross  tons  of  ingots  per  year. 

Herbert  Deeming,  who  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of 
Mudge  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  the  Railway  Exchange,  Chi- 
cago, was  born  in  England  on  April  16,  1880.  He  began  his 
business  career  as  a 
stenographer  and  clerk 
in  the  general  passenger 
department  of  the  Fre- 
mont, Elkhorn  &  Mis- 
souri Vallev  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  in  October,  1897. 
From  July,  1899,  to  Sep- 
tember he  was  with  the 
American  Express  Com- 
pany at  Omaha,  and 
from  the  latter  month 
until  January,  1900,  he 
was  employed  in  the 
general  superintendent's 
office  of  the  Fremont, 
Elkhorn  &  Missouri 
Valley.  He  w-as  then 
promoted  to  secretary 
to  the  general  freight 
agent  of  the  same  road, 
and  in  July.  1902,  went 
to  Chicago,  where  he 
was     employed     in     the 

auditor's  oftice  of  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana.  In  January, 
1903.  he  was  promoted  to  a  position  in  the  president  and 
general  manager's  otifice.  From  July,  1903,  to  February,  1916, 
he  was  secretary  of  the  General  Managers'  Association,  at  Chi- 
cago, and  from  November,  1907,  to  February,  1916,  was  also 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Western  Railways.  In  March, 
1916,  he  became  assistant  director  of  the  Railway  Educational 
Bureau  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  seven  months  later  he  became  as- 
sociated with  the  H.  E.  Reisman  Advertising  Company,  which 
position  he  held   until  his  recent  appointment. 

The  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  affiliated  companies  are  now  represented  in  the  Birmingham 
district  by  Thomas  A.  Hamilton,  who  for  the  past  14  years  has 
been  connected  with  Crane  Company,  prior  to  which  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  East  St.  Louis  plant  of  the  Zelnicker  Car 
Works.  Mr.  Hamilton  will  have  charge  of  both  buying  and 
selling  in  the  southeastern  district.  His  office  will  be  at  1018 
Woodward   building,    Birmingham,    .-Ma. 

F'rank  B.  Bradley,  vice-president  of  the  .Ajax  Forge  Company, 
Chicago,  died  at  his  home,  in  Chicago,  on  July  14.  Mr.  Bradley 
was  born  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  on  May  6,  1866,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Ajax  Forge  Company  in  1884  as  an  office  boy. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  years'  service  with  the  Morden 
Frog  &  Crossing  Works,  the  Buda  Foundry  Company  and 
Clement  Curtis  &  Co.,  he  has  been  continuously  with  the  Ajax 
Forge  Company  since  that  time,  having  special  charge  of  the 
sales  department  in  recent  years.  In  addition  to  his  sales  dtities 
he  has  invented  and  perfected  several  railroad  track  specialties. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  announces  the  opening  of 
three  new  electrical  supply  warehouses,  one  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  at  135  Wood  street,  in  charge  of  Tyler  L.  Holmes;  a 
second  at  425  East  Oliver  street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  charge 
of  S.  Greenfield,  and  the  third  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  at  238  West 
First  street,  in  charge  of  R.  H.  Bouligny.  In  odrer  to  take 
care  of  the  growing  demands  of  the  business  in  the  Northwest 
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adequately,  the  warehouse  and  sales  office  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company  has  just  moved  into  new  and  commodious 
quarters  at  84  Marion  street.  W.  H.  Quirk  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Western  Electric  house  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
W.  L.  Sioussat  will  succeed  Mr.  Quick  as  stores  manager  in  the 
company's   Cleveland   house. 

I.  P.  Spining,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
traffic  manager  and  railway  sales  manager  of  the  Certain-teed 
Products  Corporation,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  lie  entered  railway  service  with  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  and  later  served  consecu- 
tively as  joint  ticket  agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
at  Cairo,  III. ;  city  passenger  agent  and  assistant  to  the  assistant 
passenger  agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  at  St.  Louis ;  northwestern  representative  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  at  Chicago ;  general  agent  of  the  Big  Four  at 
Chicago,  and  later  also  general  agent  of  the  Michigan  Central, 
.^fter  leaving  the  Michigan  Central  he  became  associated  with 
Toch  Brothers,  New  York,  handling  railroad  accounts  in  eastern 
territory.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susque- 
hanna he  became  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  that 
road,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  On  December  1, 
1916.  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  railroad  sales  for  the  Certain- 
teed  Products  Corporation  in  the  Chicago  district,  which  posi- 
tion  he   held   until   his   recent  appointment. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

X'tSES. — The  \\  estern  Tool  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  has  recently  issued  a  booklet  descriptive  of  the  com- 
pany's Champion  vises. 

Wrenches  and  Other  Tools. — One  of  the  latest  catalogues 
issued  by  the  Mechanical  Specialties  Company,  Chicago,  is  a  16- 
page  booklet  illustrating  and  giving  list  prices  on  the  company's 
line  of  wrenches,  chisels,  punches  and  similar  tools. 

C.\R  Heating. — The  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company, 
New  York,  has  recently  issued  a  catalogue  descriptive  of  the 
Gold  electric  thermostatic  control  of  steam  heating  for  pas- 
senger train  cars.  The  booklet  explains  the  advantages  of  this 
system  from  the  standpoint  of  uniform  heating  and  economies 
in  the  use  of  steam,  and  explains  how  the  system  secures  the 
desired    results. 

Electric  Hoists. — The  Sprague  Electric  Works  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  527-531  West  Thirty-fourth  street,  New- 
York,  have  issued  bulletin  No.  48,923,  describing  Type  W  elec- 
tric hoists,  one 'to  six  tons.  The  various  sizes  and  types  of 
these  hoists  are  clearly  shown  both  by  photographs,  detailed 
drawings  and  dimension  tables.  General  specifications  for  these 
hoists    are    also    given. 

The  Stroh  Process. — The  Stroh  Steel-Hardening  Process 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  recently  issued  a  24-page  cata- 
logue descriptive  of  the  Stroh  process.  This  is  a  method  for 
casting  fine  alloy  steel  together  with  soft  steel  in  one  solid 
piece,  this  giving  a  casting  with  a  wear-proof  alloy  steel  stratum 
upon  the  wearing  surfaces,  while  the  body  is  composed  of  any 
desired  steel,  and  is  in  no  w'ay  affected.  The  catalogue  con- 
tains a  number  of  illustrations  showing  gears,  wheels,  frogs, 
crossings,  etc.,  of  Stroh  steel. 

A  New  Idea  in  Twist  Drill  Catalogues. — The  Cleveland 
Twist  Drill  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  incorporated  in  its 
newest  twist  drill  catalogue.  No.  39,  a  thumb  index  and  various 
other  features  which  will  distinguish  it  from  the  usual  twist 
drill  catalogue.  The  thumb  index  will  enable  the  drill  user  to 
locate  any  one  of  the  ten  sub-divisions,  and  each  index  is  sup- 
plemented further  by  a  detailed  index  of  the  particular  section. 
Each  of  the  sections  is  also  prefaced  by  an  illustration  graph- 
ically portraying  some  item  in  the  manufacture  of  Cleveland 
tools  or  some  unusual  sales  point  in  one  of  these  tools.  All 
the  regular  tools  are  shown  and  some  of  the  special  tools,  but 
for  tlie  sake  of  brevity  a  number  of  other  special  tools  are 
omitted.  The  book  also  has  another  good  feature  in  that  the 
prices  of  high  speed  tools  are  shown  in  red,  thus  making  it 
easier  to  distinguish  the  lists  of  high  speed  and  carbon  steel 
tools. 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio. — This  company  is  building  a  five-mile  in- 
dustrial line  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Patapsco  Neck  branch,  from  a  point  near  Colgate  Creek  station 
to  a  connection  with  the  Sparrow's  Point  system,  reaching  the 
Penn-Mary  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  A  bridge 
will  be  built  over  Bear  Creek,  1,210  ft.  long,  consisting  of  a  steel 
draw  span  210  ft.,  with  timber  trestle  approaches  475  and  525 
ft.,  respectively,  and  a  bridge  over  Colgate  Creek  and  the  tracks 
of  the  United  Railway  &  Electric  Company  of  Baltimore. 
Two  steel  girders  will  span  the  railway  and  adjacent  boulevard, 
71  and  80  ft.  in  length,  with  a  timber  trestle  over  the  creek.  The 
work  is  being  done  by  H.  S.  Kerbaugh,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore  and 
New  York. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.— A  contract  as  been  awarded 
by  this  road  to  Ralph  Sollitt  &  Son,  Chicago,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  storehouse,  oilhouse,  machine  shop,  power  house  and 
office  building  at  Clyde,  III.  The  buildings  will  be  one-story 
high,  of  brick  construction,  with  concrete  foundation.  A  con- 
tract has  also  been  awarded  to  G.  A.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Chicago, 
for  the  building  of  an  extension  to  the  roundhouse  at  Beards- 
town,   111. 

Chicago,  Milw.^ukee  &  Si*.  Paul. — This  company  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  McCarthy  Improvement  Company, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  for  the  construction  of  a  freight  house  at 
Davenport.  The  building  will  be  40  ft.  wide  and  the  total  length 
will  he  409  ft.,  of  which  79  ft.  is  to  be  two  stories  high  and  the 
remaining  330  ft.  one  story  high.  It  will  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete construction  and  will  have  a  Barrett  specification  roof.  In 
addition  to  the  building  there  will  be  an  uncovered  concrete 
platform  319  ft.  by  40  ft. 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. — This  company  lias  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000  for  terminal  development  at  Mobile, 
Ala.  The  initial  unit  of  the  improvement  will  consist  of  piers, 
warehouses  and  dock  facilities,  including  4,000  lineal  feet  of 
piers,  2,000  lineal  feet  of  warehouses,  portions  of  which  will  be 
two  stories  in  height  and  containing  approximately  200,000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space,  lumber  docks  with  2,000  ft.  frontage  on  Mobile 
Bay,  dredging  and  the  installation  of  cranes  and  carriers  for  the 
handling  and  storing  of  cargoes.  This  work  is  to  cost  $500,000 
and  will  be  begun  on  the  completion  of  the  final  plans. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — A  contract  has 
been  awarded  by  this  company  to  the  Thompson-Starrett  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  a  l,lSCC0OO-bu.  grain 
elevator  at  North  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

.\'kw  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — This  company  con- 
templates carrying  out  improvements  on  the  Mystic  river  bridge. 
The  present  bridge  is  a  double-track  draw  over  the  Mystic  river, 
with  span  178  ft.  75^  in.  long.  The  company  plans  to  construct 
a  new  superstructure  of  the  swing  draw  type.  The  substructure 
work  will  consist  of  constructing  four  end  pedestals,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  east  and  west  piers,  removing  a  portion  of  the  present 
masonry  and  grillage  and  constructing  the  end  pedestals  at  an 
elevation  below  the  government  channel  depth.  Steel  cross 
girders  are  to  be  set  on  these  end  pedestals  for  the  support  of 
the  ends  of  the  new  swing  bridge.  All  the  work  is  to  be  handled 
under  traffic  by  supporting  the  ends  of  the  present  bridge  on 
needle  beams  during  the  reconstruction. 

North  Dakota  Roads. — The  Dickinson,  Lefor,  Leipzig  Con- 
struction Company  has  completed  surveys  for  a  railroad  from 
Dickinson,  N.  D.,  to  New  Leipzig,  via  Lefor,  Jordan  and  Willa, 
62  miles.  The  plans  call  for  stations,  roundhouses  and  three 
bridges.  There  are  no  heavy  grades  or  curves.  .'V.  A.  Lefor, 
Lefor,  N.  D.,  is  president,  and  N.  A.  Lefor  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Western  Pacific, — Tlie  engineering  department  of  this  com- 
pany is  locating  a  line  from  Niles,  Cal.,  down  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  to  San  Jose,  about  IS'S  miles.  Work  will  be  started  as 
soon  as  plans  are  completed,  and  it  is  expected  operation  will 
commence  before  June   1,   1918. 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.— The  .Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
dismissing  the  plaintiff's  complaint  in  the  suit  of  Francis  Sher- 
wood Male,  as  trustee,  against  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  to  recover  $120,000  of  principal  and  income  of  the  bonds 
of  the  old  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  from  which  the  Santa 
Fe  system  grew.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  court  was 
that  the  new  Atchison  organization  was  not  obliged  to  pay 
the  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  insolvent  At- 
lantic &  Pacific,  which  had  once  been  sold  out  under 
foreclosure. 

Atlantic  &  Pacific— See  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

BooNViLLE,  St.  Louis  &  Southern.— George  E.  Mix,  a  St.  Louis 
lawyer,  has  succeeded  Walker  Hill,  president  of  the  Mechanics- 
American  National  Bank  as  trustee  for  the  bondholders  of  a 
$500,000  mortgage  on  this  road.  Mr.  Hill  was  appointed  trustee 
in  1911.  Spitzer,  Rorick  &  Co..  of  Toledo,  O.,  holders  of  a 
majority  of  the  bonds,  caused  this  change  in  trustees.  This 
firm  has  applied  to  the  Federal  court  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  Missouri  Pacific  from  proceeding  with  the  fore- 
closure sale  under  a  mortgage  against  the  Boonville,  St.  Louis 
&    Southern. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific— James  N.  Wallace,  president 
of  the  Central  Trust  Company,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  in  addition  to  being  elected  a  director  to 
succeed  E.  D.  Hulbert,  resigned. 

See  also  editorial  comments  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana.- J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  other 
bankers  have  purchased  $15,000,000  of  Chicago  &  \\'estern  In- 
diaria  one  year  6  per  cent  notes,  which  will  shortlv  be  offered 
to  investors.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  will  be  used  in  part 
to  pay  off  $13,935,000  of  two-year  5  per  cent  notes  maturing 
September  1,  1917.  ' 

Delaware  &  Hudson.— This  company  has  sold  to  a  strong 
banking  group,  headed  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co..  an  issue  of 
$9,000,000  of  three-year  notes,  which  will  carry  interest  at  5 
per  cent  and  be  offered  to  investors  at  or  close  to  par.  Out 
of  the  proceeds  $5,000,000  will  be  used  by  the  company  to  re- 
tire a  like  amount  of  Pennsylvania  division  first-mortgage 
7s,  which  mature  on  September  1.  This  issue  was  put  out  in 
1877,  when  money  rates  were  higli,  and  the  company  will  effect 
a  considerable  interest  saving  annually  through  its  retirement 
with  5  per  cent  notes.  The  remaining  $4,000,000  will  be  used 
for  improvements  and  other  needs.  This  financing  will  take 
care  of  all  of  the  company's  rec|uirements  for  this  year,  and 
it  has  no  other  maturities  to  meet  until  1922,  when'  an  issue 
of  $9,643,000  of  4W  per  cent  equipment  notes  falls  due.  The 
Delaware  &  Hudson  planned  early  this  year  to  finance  itself 
through  an  issue  of  bonds,  but  the  necessary  permission  was  so 
long  in  being  granted  by  the  up-State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission that  the  company  on  May  1  last  notified  that  body 
that  it  did  not  for  the  present  care  to  sell  the  $4,000,000  which 
had  been  authorized.  \\'.  H.  \\'illiams,  vice-president,  accordingly 
asked  the  commission  not  to  set  a  price  for  the  proposed  issue. 

Mississippi  Eastern.— The  17-mile  line  extending  from  Quit- 
man, Miss.,  to  Theadville.  has  been  sold  to  the  Long-Bell 
Lumber  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pennsylvania  Railro.\d. — This  company  has  announced  that 
it  has  sold  all  its  anthracite  mining  properties  and  collieries  to 
M.  A.  Ilanna  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland.  The  terms  of  the  sale  have 
not  been  made  public.  The  sale  is  one  of  the  most  important 
transfers  of  anthracite  coal  properties  in  recent  years,  and 
is  the  result  of  a  determination  by  the  Pennsylvania  several 
years  ago  to  divest  itself  of  interests  not  directly  concerned 
in  the  transportation  service.  The  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pany's hard  coal  property  was  operated  by  the  Susquehanna 
Coal  Comjiany,  whose  entire  capital  stock  was  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania.  The  company  mined  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
entire    anthracite    production. 
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W.    D.    Beymer 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Thomas  Price,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Union  Pacific,  at 
New  Yorlc,  has  been  appointed  secretary,  succeeding  Alexander 
Millar,  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 

Walter  D.  Beymer,  who  has  been  appointed  controller  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  as  has  already 
been  announced  in  the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of  July  6,  was 
born  at  CIvde,  Ohio,  on 
April  10,  1866.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
1886  as  a  freight  clerk 
with  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  was  later  bill 
clerk  and  record  clerk 
on  the  same  road.  On 
September  15,  1887,  he 
became  chief  clerk  in 
the  freight  accounting 
department  of  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe.  at  Topeka,  Kan.  On 
March  31,  1897,  he  be- 
came chief  clerk  in  the 
accounting  department 
of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  and  the  Ocean 
Steamship  Company,  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  on 
December  31.  1899,  he 
was  promoted  to  freight 
and  passenger  accountant.  On  June  30,  1903,  he  became  con- 
troller, which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as 
controller  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
as  already  noted. 

Guy  J.  Bunting,  whose  appointment  as  controller  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaacttc  of  July  6,  was  born 
at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  on 
July  14,  1881.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  on 
July  1,  1899,  with  the 
Cashie  &  Chowan  rail- 
road. On  February  1, 
1900.  he  left  railway 
service  and  went  with 
the  Greenleaf-Johnson 
Lumber  Company.  From 
January  16,  1903,  to  De- 
cember 31.  1907,  he  was 
with  the  Indiana  Audit 
Company,  and  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1908,  to  March 
1,  1909,  he  was  with  the 
Audit  company  of  New 
York,  specializing  in 
railway  auditing.  On 
May  1,  1909,  he  became 
examiner      of      accounts  ,..     ,    d     .■ 

_  ^  G.    J.    Bunting 

for   the   Interstate   Com- 
merce   Commission,    and 

on  July  16,  1911,  was  appointed  general  accountant  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  On  February  1,  1913,  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  general  auditor,  and  two  years  later  be- 
came general  auditor,  which  position  he  held  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  controller,  as  already  noted. 

F.  N.  Hallstead.  assistant  general  paymaster  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  has  been  appohited  general  paymaster, 
with  headquarters  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  succeeding  John  H.  Bessel, 
who  has  retired  after  a  service  of  50  years  with  the  Lacka- 
wanna and  its  predecessors. 


J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  vice-president  of  the  Monongahela  Rail- 
way, has  been  elected  president,  succeeding  J.  J.  Turner,  who 
becomes  vice-president ;  T.  H.  B.  McKnight  has  been  appointed 
treasurer,  and  K.  R.  Reed  has  been  appointed  assistant  treasurer, 
succeeding  W.  N.  Doulin.  All  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa. 

Operating 

L.  P.  Blanchard  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car 
service  of  the  Maine  Central,  with  office  at  Portland,  Me.,  vice 
W.  B.  Drew,  who  retires  at  his  own  request. 

C.  E.  Reynolds  has  been  appointed  acting  car  accountant  of 
the  Virginian  Railway,  with  office  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  vice  E.  E. 
Gardner,  resigned  to  accept  service  elsewhere. 

J.  B.  McKinley,  transportation  inspector  on  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  Wellington,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster,  with  headquarters  at  Gushing,  Okla.,  succeeding 
C.  E.  Griggs. 

W.  Wackher,  trainmaster  of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas 
at  Sedalia.  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  of  Texas,  with  headquarters  at 
Greenville,  Tex.,  vice  H.  E.  McGee,  who  has  been  appointed 
transportation  officer  at  the  government  training  camp  at  Waco. 

C.  B.  Anderson,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  made  in  the  Rail-way  Age 
Gacctte  of  July  13,  was 
born  at  Momence,  111., 
on  August  7,  1874.  He 
entered  railway  service 
with  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  as  a 
messenger  boy  in  Janu- 
ary, 1891,  and  several 
years  later  became  clerk 
in  the  same  offices.  In 
1897  he  was  made  as- 
sistant cashier,  and  in 
March,  1898,  became 
cashier.  On  June  1, 
1907,  he  was  promoted 
to  agent  at  the  Chicago 
freight  station,  and  while 
serving  in  this  capacity 
he  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  methods  of 
increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  present  •  station 
through  the  use  of  motor 

trucks  and  similar  equipment.  He  held  the  position  of  agent 
until  his  appointment  as  superintendent  of  transportation,  as 
already  noted. 

R.  E.  I'armer  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  on 
the  Evansville  S:  Indianapolis,  with  headquarters  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  and  will  take  over  the  duties  formerly  discharged  by  R. 
McNamar,  trainmaster  at  Terre  Haute,  who  has  resigned  to 
enter  the  service  of  another  company. 

A.  C.  Bowen,  trainmaster  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Northern  Montana  division,  with  headquarters  at  I.ewistown, 
Mont.,  succeeding  C.  L.  Whitney,  resigned  to  enter  military 
service,  and  J.  J.  Murphy,  division  superintendent  at  Three 
Forks,  Mont.,  has  been  transferred  to  Deer  Lodge,  succeeding 
F.  E.  Willard,  deceased,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  Missoula 
and    Rocky    Mountain    divisions. 

John  T.  McShane,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Sterling, 
Colo.,  was  announced  in  these  columns  on  July  6,  was  born  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  .Vugust  12,  1885.  He  entered  railway  service 
with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  as  a  call  boy,  and  later 
served  consecutively  as  operator  and  dcspatcher  at  Lincoln.  On 
April  15,  1909,  he  became  chief  train  dospatchcr  at  Omaha,  and 
in  .\pril,  1915,  was  promoted  to  trainmaster,  with  headquarters 
at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent 
appointment. 
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I'raiik  .\.  Leitli,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern,  with  headquarters  at 
West  Clinton,  Ind.,  was  announced  in  these  columns  on  July 
13,  was  born  at  Nathan,  III.,  on  April  27,  1871.  He  entered 
railway  service  with  the  Illinois  Central  in  July,  1892,  and  served 
consecutively  until  1899  as  telegraph  operator,  agent  and 
dcspatcher.  In  1899  he  became  chief  despatcher  on  the  \'an- 
dalia,  and  in  1902,  w^as  despatcher  on  the  Southern  Indiana.  On 
February  1,  1915,  he  was  appointed  chief  despatcher  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern,  and  in  December,  1916,  was 
promoted  to  assistant  superintendent,  which  position  he  held 
until   his  recent  appointment. 

Fred  E.  Sanborn,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  Maine  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Me.,  has 
already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1865,  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  common 
schools.  He  began  rail- 
way work  on  May  1. 
1881,  with  the  Maine 
Central,  as  office  boy  in 
the  Portland  (Me.)  lo- 
cal freight  office,  and 
subsequently  served  as 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
general  western  freight 
agent.  In  1883  he  be- 
came a  train  brakeman, 
and  three  years  later  was 
appointed  baggage  mas- 
ter. He  subsequently 
served  as  conductor  un- 
til 1901,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed trainmaster,  and 
later  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Portland 
division,  which  position 
lie  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted.  Mr.  Sanborn's  entire 
railway  service  has  been  with  the  Maine  Central. 

Edward  Samuel  Moore,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  headquarters 
at  Roanoke,  Va.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on  September  30,  1880,  at  Newport,  Pa.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools.  He  began  railway  work 
in  1896,  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  as  a  messenger  in  the 
telegraph  office  at  East  Radford,  Va.,  and  about  one  year  later 
resigned  to  continue  his  school  studies.  In  1898.  he  returned  to 
the  service  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  as  stenographer  to  the 
far  service  agent,  and  was  promoted  in  1903  to  cliief  clerk,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  same  road  as  above  noted. 

J.  R.  Talbott,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car 
service  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Roanoke, 
Va.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
on  August  24,  1874.  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  schools.  He  began  railway  work  in  May,  1890,  as  a 
yard  clerk  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  at  Coal  Grove,  Ohio.  In 
January,  1892,  he  was  transferred  to  Columbus  as  a  clerk  in  the 
car  accountant's  office,  and  the  following  November  was  again 
transferred  to  Roanoke,  Ya.,  to  the  car  record  office.  In  April, 
1899,  he  was  promoted  to  traveling  car  agent,  and  in  May  of 
the  following  year  became  chief  clerk  in  the  car  record  office. 
He  was  promoted  to  car  accountant  in  October,  1907.  and  now 
becomes  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  same  road,  as 
above  noted. 

James  H.  .\ydelott,  whose  appointment  as  division  superin- 
tendent on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Hannibal,  Mo., 
was  announced  in  the  Railivay  .-Ige  Gcicctte  of  July  6.  was  born 
in  Jersey  county.  111.,  on  .\ugust  13,  1883.  He  entered  railway 
service  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  on  September 
15,  1902,  as  a  clerk  in  the  mechanical  department.  In  February, 
1908,  he  became  chief  clerk  in  the  superintendent's  office  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  and  later  served  successively  until  March,  1916,  as 
cliief  clerk  in  the  general  superintendent's  office  at  St.  Louis. 
an<l  chief  clerk  in  the  general  manager's  office,  at  Chicago.     In 


March,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to  special  inspector  on  the  gen- 
eral manager's  staff  at  Chicago,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year 
became  trainmaster  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  which  position  he  held 
until   his   recent   appointment. 

George  H.  Alexander,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  freight  transportation  of  the  New  York  Central,  lines  east 
of  Buffalo,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  as  has  already  been 

announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on  No- 
vember 8,  1868,  at  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native 
town.  He  began  railway 
work  in  February,  1886. 
a  s  stenographer  a  n  d 
bookkeeper  in  the  ac- 
counting department  of 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and 
later  served  as  chief 
clerk  in  the  division  and 
general  superintendent's 
offices.  In  June,  1894, 
he  entered  the  service  of 
the  New  York  Central 
as  chief  clerk  in  the  su- 
perintendent's office  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and 
from  October,  1901,  to 
December,  1906,  w  a  s 
traveling  auditor  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  was  then  appointed 
car  accountant,  remaining  in  that  position  until  May,  1911,  when 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  car  service  at  New  York, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion,  as 
above  noted. 

William  Spencer  Taylor,  who  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cincinnati  Terminal  division  of  the  Chesapeake 
&   Ohio,    with    headquarters   at    Covington,    Ky.,    as    has   already 

been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on 
May  12.  1868,  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  t  h  e  public 
schools.  In  the  spring 
of  1882  he  began  railway 
^\ork  as  waterboy  in 
work  train  service  on 
the     Virginia     Midland, 


H.   Ale 


nder 


now  a  part  of  the 
Southern  system ;  the 
following  spring  he  was 
appointed  brakeman  on 
the  same  road.  tn  the 
winter  of  1884  he  went 
to  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern as  yard  brakeman 
at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and 
six  months  later  was 
promoted  to  vard  con- 
^-  ^-  ■^^»''°'"  ductor.       In    'February, 

1886,  he  went  to  the 
Richmond  &  Allegheny  as  night  yardmaster  at  Lvnchburg,  and 
later  was  in  the  service  of  its  successor,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  In 
December,  1897,  he  was  appointed  day  yardmaster  at  Clifton  Forge, 
Va.,  remaining  in  that  position  until  June,  1911,  when  he  became 
general  yardmaster  at  Bri.gbton,  Ohio.  On  September  15,  1911. 
he  was  promoted  to  terminal  trainmaster,  with  office  at  Summit, 
Ohio,   and   in   February,    1913,   liis   authority   was   extended   and 


his  headquarters  were  transferred  to  Covington,  Ky.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1914,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  terminals,  with 
headquarters  at  Covington,  which  position  lie  held  until  his  re- 
cent appointment,  as  above  noted. 

Porter  W.  Sullivan,  whose  appointment  as  division  superintend- 
ent on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at 
Akron.  Ohio,  was  announced  in  the  Railnvy  Age  Gaccttc  of 
July  13,  was  born  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  on  September  29,  1873.  He 
entered  railway  service  with  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  on  June  1. 
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1890,  as  a  clerk  in  the  local  freight  otficc  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
On  July  1.  1893,  he  Ijecame  stenographer  and  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  division, 
and  on  January  1,  1901,  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  to  the 
superintendent.  On  November  1,  1S02,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant trainmaster,  and  in  1904  was  assigned  to  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1907  he 
was  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ex- 
hibit at  the  Jamestown  (,Va.)  exhibition,  and  on  January  1, 
1912  became  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
central  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  recent  appointment. 

Traffic 

M.  J.  Bevans  has  been  appointed  divisinn  freight  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

J.  S.  McConnell  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  on  the 
Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  S.  Edmonds  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacilic,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  effective  July   10. 

L.  E.  Foley,  commercial  agent  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
&  St.  Louis  at  Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  general  eastern 
agent,  with  office  at  New  York. 

A  D  Maxwell  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with  office  at  Waycross,  Ga., 
vice  H.  G.  Dowling,  transferred. 

J  J  Rose,  Canadian  passenger  agent  for  the  Union  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  Can.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent,  with  jurisdiction  over  both  freight  and  passenger  business, 
with   the    same    headquarters. 

B.  W.  Herrman,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  freight  agent  with  the  same  headquarters.  The 
office  of  assistant  general  freight  agent  has  been  abolished. 

M  C.  Markham  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  F.  J.  McCarthy,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ihe 
position  of  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Chicago  has  been 
abolished. 

R  R  Trimble,  general  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  passenger  and  freight  departments,  with  headquarters  at 
Tulsa  Okla.,  and  the  office  of  general  agent  at  Buffalo  has  been 
abolished;  P.  E.  Watson  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of 
the  passenger  and  freight  departments,  with  headquarters  at 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  succeeding  B.  E.  Sells,  deceased. 

H  T  Duffy  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault'Ste.  Marie,  at  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  A.  Mancekivell,  resigned.  R.  H.  Ziebell,  traveling 
agent  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  passenger  agent  at  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  succeed- 
ing   Mr.    Duffy. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 
A  H  Beirne  has  been  apiiointed  master  machanic  of  the 
western  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  be,  with 
headquarters  at  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  succeeding  Edward  Norton. 
•  J  J  Hanlin,  master  mechanic  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at 
Howells,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  Portsmouth,  \  a.,  effective 
July   1. 

M  F  Smith,  district  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Milw-au- 
kee  &  St  Paul  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  has  been  transferred  to  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  succeeding  A.  Young,  resigned  to  enter  military 
service. 

•\  J  Bisbee,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Chicago.  Kock  Island 
&  Pacific  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  valuation  engmccr  ot 
the  EvansviUe  &  Indianapolis,  with  headquarters  in  the  "*«  ol 
the  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  succeeding 
N.  C.  \'an  Natta,  resigned  to  go  with  another  railroad. 


E.  H.  Barnhart,  division  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  been  transferred 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  succeeding  Richard  Brooke,  resigned  to  enter 
military  service,  and  P.  A.  Beatty,  assistant  engineer  at  Balti- 
more, has  been  promoted  to  division  engineer  maintenance  of 
way,  with  headquarters  at  Wheeling,  succeeding  Mr.  Barnhart. 

H.  T.  Ruhl,  who  has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance 
of  way  and  structures  of  .the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  head- 
quarters at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  began  railway  work  in  1902  as  a  rodman  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  From  1904  to  1905  he  was  transitman,  and  then 
to  1908  was  resident  engineer  at  Toronto,  Ont.  In  1908  he  was 
appointed  senior  transitman  at  North  Bay ;  the  following  year 
he  became  resident  engineer  at  Sudbury,  and  from  1911  to 
1913  was  resident  engineer  at  Farnham  on  the  same  road.  He 
left  the  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  1913  to  become  resi- 
dent engineer  on  the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  at  New 
Glasgow,  and  in  1915  was  promoted  to  division  engineer  at 
Moncton,  N.  B  ,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  engineer  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  as  above  noted. 

Purchasing 

S.  F.  Langton  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  on  the 
Atchison,   Topeka  &   Santa   Fe,   at   Seligman.   Ariz.,   succeeding 

S.  C.  Fogarty. 

Special 

George  A,  Cullen,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office  at  New  York,  has  become 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  food  administration  at  Wash- 
ington as  head  of  the  division  of  co-operative  organizations, 
food  conservation  department,  and  is  engaged  in  co-ordinating 
the  work  of  various  organizations  throughout  the  L'nited  States 
in  carrying  on  an  educational  campaign  for  food  conservation. 

-As  noted  in  last  week's  issue,  Edward  Chambers,  vice-president 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  lieen  appointed  assist- 
ant to  H.  C.  Hoover,  food  administrator  at  Washington,  and 
will  act  as  an  advisor  on  transportation  matters.  Mr.  Chambers 
was  born  on  February  16,  1859,  at  Waukegan.  111.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  entered  railway  service  in 
1878  as  freight  handler  for  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at 
Pueblo,  Colo. ;  later  agent  and  commercial  agent  at  various 
Santa  Fe  system  since  that  time,  principally  in  the  traffic  de- 
partment. He  was  check  clerk,  transfer  foreman  and  cashier  at 
Pueblo,  Colo. ;  late  agent  and  commercial  agent  at  various 
points,  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Los  Angeles,  and  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  lines  west  of  Albuquerque.  N.  M.  In 
March,  1915.  he  wrfs  appointed  assistant  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Coast  Lines,  and  on  June  1,  1913.  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

Edgar  S.  Nethcrcutt,  acting  secretary  of  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers,  Chicago,  has  been  commissioned  major  in  the 
Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

N.  D.  Ballantine,  assistant  to  the  second  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  at  Chicago,  has  been  commis- 
sioned major  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

Thomas  W.  Saul,  division  engineer  of  the  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Port- 
land, Ore,  recently  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Engineers. 
United  States  armv,  and  is  now  in  training  at  .\merican  Lake, 
Wash. 

Richard  Brooke,  division  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Baltimore.  Md..  has  received  a  commission 
as  captain  in  the  Engineers'  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  and  has  been 
assigiud  to  duty  with  the  Fifth  Engineers.  National  Army,  at 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


OBITUARY 

W.  11.  \ndersuii.  superintendent  of  tlio  Kentucky  Central 
division  ot  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  died  'at  a  hospital  in 
Paris,  Ky..  on  July  18,  at  the  age  of  58. 
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Employees 

As  Molders  of 

Sentiment 


The  average  employee  in  a  commercial  business  recognizes 
that  his  interests  and  his  company's  interests  are  identical. 
Unless  the  business  prospers  he  can- 
not hope  for  increased  wages,  and  con- 
sequently he  promotes  the  welfare  of 
the  concern  in  every  possible  way  that 
he  can.  He  is  not  only  ener- 
getic in  discharging  his  routine  duties  but  keen  to  seize 
opportunities  to  raise  his  company  in  public  esteem. 
Unfortunately,  railroad  employees  have  been  lacking  in  this 
respect  and  much  can  be  accomplished  if  they  are  properly 
stimulated.  Sometime  ago  T.  J.  Foley,  general  manager  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  discovered  what  far-reaching  results  fol- 
lowed a  common  sense  expression  of  opinion  by  a  conductor 
favorable  to  his  road.  This  led  him  to  consider  the  possibili- 
ties of  enlisting  train  service  employees  as  missionaries  on 
public  relations  in  conjunction  with  their  duties  in  daily  con- 
tact with  the  patrons  of  the  company.  In  a  bulletin,  sum- 
marized elsewhere  in  this  issue,  he  calls  the  attention  of  train- 
men and  enginemen  to  the  good  effects  of  a  statement  of  fact 
now  and  then,  when  in  the  interests  of  the  road's  welfare,  and 
announces  that  he  intends  to  issue  circulars  from  time  to  time, 
setting  forth  concrete  and  illuminating  statistics  concerning 
the  affairs  of  the  Ililnois  Central  and  the  railroad  situation 
generally.  Some  of  the  employees,  prejudiced  by  a  tradition 
of  antagonism  toward  the  management,  may  not  be  of  much 
assistance  in  the  campaign  that  Mr.  Foley  contemplates,  but 
the  more  intelligent  men  will  Ije  able  to  accomplish  much  if 
they  are  sufficiently  courteous  in  presenting  their  ideas  to  the 
traveling  public.  It  is  olivious  that  they  are  not  trained  de- 
Ijalcrs  and  tliat,  should  they  lie  too  insistent  in  expressing  their 
views,  they  might  do  more  harm  than  good.  Therefore,  the 
inijjortance  of  tact  and  caution  should  be  strongly  impressed 
on  them.  The  possibilities  of  a  campaign  of  education 
through  train  service  employees  are  indeed  great.  Perhaps  no 
other  one  factor  could  more  effectively  assist  the  railroads  in 
securing  recognition  of  their  real  needs  than  a  general  presen- 
tation of  their  side  of  the  case  Ijy  these  employees.  No  less 
imjiortant  than  the  direct  advantages  to  the  railroads  accruing 
from  this  plan  would  l)e  tlie  educational  benefits  to  the  men 
which  would  be  derived  from  a  series  of  circulars  such  as  Mr. 


Foley  contemplates.  When  train  service  employees  learn  the 
truth,  they  will  realize  that  the  carriers  cannot  be  milked 
without  end,  but  must  be  nourished  and  fostered  if  the  public 
is  to  have  satisfactory  service  and  employees  better  wages. 


German 
Railways    as 
Indemnities 


The  German  railways  proved  one  of  Germany's  strongest 
weapons  in  launching  the  war;  they  have  proved  one  of  her 
most  dependable  weapons  for  carrying 
on  tile  ^^•ar.  Are  they  going  to  prove 
one  of  tlie  means  for  securing  peace? 
The  London  Statist  in  a  recent  issue 
observes  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  allied  governments  should  begin  considering  the 
question  of  indemnities.  The  allies,  it  believes,  should  be 
prepared  when  peace  negotiations  get  under  way  to  say  what 
they  will  or  will  not  allow  if  Germany  represents  that  she 
has  alreadv  incurred  liabilities  of  five  billion  jiounds  sterling 
($25,000,000,000).  There  should  also  be  carefully  studied 
and  considered,  it  goes  on  to  observe,  what  possessions  of 
Germany — railroads,  banks,  mines,  shipping,  etc. — it  is  rea- 
sonable to  look  upon  as  disposable  for  the  payment  of  in- 
demnities. ''There  is  one  very  important  category  of  proper- 
ties which  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  available  for  paying 
indemnities;  and  it  is  the  railways.  The  German  govern- 
ments, speaking  generally,  own  their  railways:  and  those 
governments  clearly  ought  to  be  made  to  hand  over  their  rail- 
ways, even  if  not  a  single  mile  is  left  to  them,  to  make  good 
all  the  losses  inflicted  upon  countries  like  France,  Belgium 
and  Serbia."  Imagine  a  country  having  to  lose  its  railways 
in  this  fashion!  Think  of  a  modern  industrial  and  com- 
mercial nation  in  tlie.se  days  without  its  railwav  lines  I  Surelv 
this  is  a  cold  blooded,  soulless  proposition.  But,  then,  is  it  so 
bad,  considering  the  things  that  Germany  has  done?  "No- 
body who  has  any  regard  for  human  justice,  or  human 
prosperity,"  says  the  Statist,  "will  seriously  dispute  that  all 
damage  done,  say,  in  the  occupied  provinces  of  France,  in 
Belgium,  in  Serbia  and  so  on,  ought  to  be  made  gocxi  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  If  Germany  is  allowed  to  l)urn  down 
private  houses,  to  massacre  the  inhabitants,  and  to  kill  their 
cattle,  then  future  German  governments  meditating  a  war  of 
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revenge,  will  feel  that  they  may  safely  run  the  risk.  If,  on 
the  contrary;  ever}'  penny  that  can  be  taken  hold  of  is  used 
ta  pay  to  the  uttermost  all  damage  done,  future  governments 
will  think  twice  before  they  engage  in  a  fresh  war  of 
revenge." 


Many  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  emergency,  as  some  of  us 

have  learned,  are  different  from  ordinary  lessons  mainly  in 

.    ,  .    ,  degree,  or  frequency  or  intensity,  not 

A  Little  different  in  kind.     This  is  illustrated 

Lesson  from         in  the  last  accident  report  of  the  British 

B-.   •  Board  of  Trade,  noticed  in  another  col- 

ritain  ,  n-  •       i      i 

umn.     In  a  collision  due  to  an  error  in 

manual  block  signaling,  the  operator  at  one  of  the  stations. 
Station  A,  was  a  woman,  and  the  driver  of  one  of  the  trains 
was  a  boy  of  17  years;  two  abnormal  elements  in  the  case 
due  to  war  conditions.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mis- 
take or  inefficienc)'  chargeable  to  the  operator  was  not  due 
to  her  being  a  woman,  and  the  driver's  mistake  was  not  due 
to  his  youth;  in  both  cases  it  was  lack  of  training.  Judging 
by  facts  of  real  life  and  not  by  book  precepts,  one  concludes, 
without  doubt,  that  the  trouble  was  inexperience;  the  lessons 
which  those  two  should  have  learned,  but  did  not,  are 
acquired  only  by  practice.  The  Board  of  Trade  inspector 
does  not,  of  course,  censure  the  company  for  employing 
women  or  boys,  under  the  present  stress;  and  it  is  not  for 
any  one  else  to  say  that  there  was  any  culpable  neglect  in 
the  training  of  these  novices;  but  for  present  or  future  situ- 
ations the  warning  is,  simply,  to  stick  to  well-settled  prin- 
ciples. If  a  girl  needs  a  year's  training  the  officer  in  charge 
must  be  alert  and  begin  the  training,  if  possible,  a  year  be- 
fore she  is  going  to  be  put  at  work.  If  a  motorman  is  going 
to  be  entrusted  with  responsibilities  requiring  varied  experi- 
ence, the  experience  must  be  provided,  even  if  it  has  to  be 
produced  artificially.  Forethought,  inspection,  testing  and 
other  safeguards  are  required  always;  the  present  demand  is 
for  more  forethought,  more  patient  inspection,  more  care  to 
see  that  no  tests  are  omitted.  The  War  Department,  we  are 
told,  is  going  to  "learn  from  England's  errors";  let  us  do 
the  same. 


MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT  VALUATION 

IN  view  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  experienced  by  the 
mechanical  departments  of  many  roads  when  starting  the 
Federal  valuation  work,  an  article  by  W.  R.  Maurer, 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  giving  a  number  of 
timely  suggestions  on  mechanical  valuation  work.  Mr. 
Maurer  has  had  considerable  experience  in  various  valua- 
tions made  of  the  New  Haven  and  having  about  com- 
pleted the  Federal  valuation,  is  well  qualified" to  make  con- 
structive suggestions.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  these  suggestions  apply  directly  to  the  work  on  the 
New  Haven  and  to  the  valuation  district  in  which  that  road 
is  located,  and  that  some  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
Maurer  may  not  be  applicable  to  other  districts,  as  the 
practices   have   not   been   generally   standardized. 

In  the  preparation  of  original  cost  to  date  schedules,  too 
much  dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  the  figures  furnished 
by  the  accounting  department  as  to  the  completeness  of  the 
information  desired.  Many  additions  and  betterments 
have  not  been  recorded  and  these  in  the  aggregate  will  rep- 
resent a  large  amount  of  money.  If  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment does  not  give  this  most  careful  attention,  the  credit 
for  these  expenditures  will  be  lost.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  shop  of  which  there  is  no  record. 
The  work  of  ferreting  out  these  items  should  be  started 
well  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  government  parties  for 
it  is  a  large  task.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  mechanical   deixirtment  eiiuipment  be   in 


charge,  or  directly  connected  with  the  valuation  work  done 
in  that  department. 

Some  roads  use  a  more  comprehensive  form  of  recording 
the  inventory  on  shop  machiner)'  than  that  shown  by  Mr. 
Maurer.  This  it  seems,  should  be  governed  by  conditions 
and  what  the  local  valuation  district  board  desires.  The 
matter  of  inventorying  the  small  tools  has  been  the  source  of 
some  discussion.  Some  claim  that  if  the  work  is  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  foreman  a  lot  of  material  will  not  be 
recorded  due  to  the  workmen  being  reluctant  to  show  the 
number  of  tools  they  are  keeping  in  their  lockers.  Some 
roads  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  very  complete  search 
in  order  to  get  a  correct  record  of  this  class  of  material. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  some  railroad  men,  the 
equipment  and  material  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  me- 
chanical department  forms  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the 
physical  value  of  a  road.  There  is  so  much  detail  and  such 
a  large  number  of  individual  items  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment that  the  work  of  valuing  the  equipment  in  its 
charge  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  that  department  and  with  what  has 
been  done  to  the  equipment  and  shops.  The  mechanical 
department  organization  should  do  its  full  share  of  the  valua- 
tion work  and  thus  protect  the  interests  of  the  company. 


"CAR   SHORTAGE"  COMMODITY   PRICES,  AND 
THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

THE  Council  of  Defense  of  Illinois  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  situation  with  respect  to  the  production  of  coal 
in  that  state.  A  number  of  coal  operators  w-ho  appeared  be- 
fore the  council  this  week  testified,  as  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, that  "increased  railroad  facilities,  especially  addi- 
tional coal  cars,  would  lower  the  price  of  coal  in  Illinois." 
This  view  is  doubtless  correct.  Increased  railroad  facilities 
would  tend  to  lower  the  prices  of  many  commodities  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  inadequate  expansion  of  the 
railroads  within  recent  years  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  and,  paradoxical  though 
the  statement  may  seem,  it  has  also  injured  many  producers 
by  reducing  the  prices  they  otherwise  would  have  received 
for  their  products. 

To  recognize  the  fact  that  the  inadequacy  of  railroad  fa- 
cilities has  had  these  effects  is  not,  however,  to  condemn 
the  managements  of  the  railroads.  It  is  merely  to  condemn 
the  policy  which  has  limited  railway  expansion.  That 
policy  has  not  originated  with  the  managements.  It  has 
originated  partly  with  tlie  shippers,  many  of  whom  now  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  get  enough  cars.  It  is  chargeable 
still  more  largely  to  the  anti-railway  agitators  and  politicians 
who  have  persisted  in  reducing  the  profits  of  the  railroads 
regardless  of  consequences.  If  the  roads  had  been  allowed 
to  make  reasonable  profits  during  the  last  ten  years  the  pre- 
vailing car  shortage  and  congestion  of  traffic  w-oiild  not  ex- 
ist, or  at  least  would  not  exist  to  the  degree  that  they  do,  and 
the  adverse  effect  which  they  have  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
country  would  not  be  produced. 

It  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  the  rates  charged 
for  transporting  agricultural  products,  coal  and  other  com- 
modities from  the  points  of  production  to  the  points  of  con- 
sumption affect  both  the  prices  which  the  producers  receive 
and  those  which  the  consumers  pay.  Another  fact,  which  is 
even  more  important,  but  which  is  not  so  generally  recognized, 
is  that  the  price  which  the  producer  can  get  and  the  price 
which  the  consumer  must  pay  are  largely  determined  also 
by  the  adequacy  and  character  of  the  transportation  service  ■] 
rendered  in  moving  commodities  from  the  places  where  they  HI 
are  produced  to  the  places  where  they  are  consumed.  Take 
coal,  for  example.  We  need  not  theorize  regarding  the  ef- 
fect of  the  car  shortage  on  the  prices  received  and  paid  for 
it.      L  ndor  the  conditions  existing   for  some  time  we  have 
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hud,  on  the  one  hand,  great  industrial  centers  in  which  the 
demand  for  coal  for  manufacturing  and  otl^er  purposes  has 
suddenly  and  enormously  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  all  over  the  entire  countrj',  and  in  most  cases  re- 
mote from  the  great  industrial  centers,  coal  mines  with  a 
productive  capacity  far  exceeding  their  maximum  past  out- 
put. The  connecting  link  is  the  railroad.  The  railroads 
have  moved  more  carloads  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the 
consuming  centers  within  recent  years  than  they  ever  did 
before.  But  the  demands  of  the  consuming  centers  have 
e.xceeded  the  capacity  of  the  railroads.  Therefore,  the  prices 
at  the  consuming  centers  have  advanced  to  unprecedented 
heights,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  coal  has  been  deliv- 
ered at  these  points  than  ever  before.  The  mines,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  produced 
more  coal  than  they  ever  did  before,  have  not  been  able  to 
get  enough  cars  to  move  all  the  coal  which  they  could  pro- 
duce. Since  their  productive  capacity  has  exceeded  the 
transportation  capacity  available  the  prices  at  the  mines 
have  not  advanced  as  much  in  proportion  as  they  have  in 
the  consuming  centers,  and  in  consequence  relatively  the 
largest  profits  which  have  been  made  in  the  coal  business 
have  been  made  not  by  the  operators,  but  by  the  coal  specu- 
lators in  the  large  industrial  centers.  If  the  railways  had 
been  able  to  move  more  coal  the  operators  would  have  been 
able  to  have  sold  more  and  made  more  money  from  a  larger 
output,  while  at  the  same  time  the  consumers  would  have 
had  to  pay  less,  because  the  supply  would  have  been  nearer 
equal  to  the  demand. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  agricultural  products.  The 
farmer  will  get  relatively  the  best  prices  for  his  products, 
and  the  consumer  in  the  large  industrial  centers  will  pay 
relatively  the  least  for  them  when  the  railway  facilities  are 
sufficient  to  move  all  the  crops  of  the  country  when  market 
conditions  are  favorable  and  within  a  reasonable  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  transportation  facilities  are  inade- 
quate the  supply  moved  to  the  industrial  centers  is  insuffi- 
cient and  prices  there  go  up,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
tonnage  left  upon  the  farms  is  excessive  and  in  conse- 
quence the  prices  received  by  the  farmer  are  less  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  In  these  circumstances,  the  speculator, 
through  whose  hands  the  products  go  from  the  farmer  to 
the  consumer,  is  the  man  who  makes  relatively  the  largest 
profits. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  situation  which  often  is 
overlooked.  This  is  that  the  drastic  regulation  of  railway 
profits  in  recent  )'ears,  by  preventing  the  construction  of 
new  railway  lines,  has  hindered  the  opening  up  of  new  ter- 
ritories, and  has  tlms  limited  the  increase  in  the  supply  of 
agricultural  products,  of  forest  products,  of  products  of 
mines  and  of  almost  every  other  class  of  commodities.  This 
also,  of  course,  has  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  if  railway  transporta- 
tion suddenly  should  be  entirely  suspended  there  would  be 
a  great  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  commodities 
in  the  large  centers  of  population  and  industry  and  at  the 
same  time  a  sharp  decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities  at 
the  points  of  production.  Now,  a  deficiency  of  railway 
transportation  differs  only  in  degree  from  a  complete  in- 
terruption of  it  and  consequently  its  effects,  although  less 
serious,  are  smiilar.  Our  policy  of  regulation  having  failed 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  adequacy  and  quality  of  the 
service  rendered  has  just  as  important  an  eft'ect  upon  the 
prices  which  producers  receive  for  their  commodities  and 
which  consumers  must  pay  for  them  as  the  rates  which  the 
railways  are  allowed  to  charge,  the  result  has  been  that  we 
have  got  low  rates,  but  not  adequate  facilities.  The  main 
trouble  with  our  entire  policy  of  regulation  is  that  it  has 
been  founded  upon  a  false  principle.  This  is  that  the  great 
object  of  regulation  should  be  to  restrict  railways  to  a  net 
return  which  will  barely  avoid  confiscation  of  their  proper- 


ties. The  fundamental  principle  of  regulation  should  be 
that  the  railways  should  be  allowed  to  earn  a  net  return 
which  will  be  sufficient,  and  no  more  than  sufficient,  to  en- 
able them  adequately  to  develop  their  facilities  and  service. 
VVe  shall  make  no  progress  with  the  solution  of  the  railway 
problem  until  our  regulating  authorities  adopt  and  act  upon 
this  principle. 


CAR  SHORTAGE  AGAIN  REX>UCED 

nPHE  rapid  reduction  of  the  freight  car  shortage  since  the 
•*■  organizatioH  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  in  spite  of 
a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic  at  a  season  which 
usually  shows  considerable  decrease,  is  potent  evidence  of 
the  value  of  centralized  control  which  was  put  into  effect 
when  the  regulation  of  freight  car  supply  was  delegated  by 
the  board  to  its  sub-committee,  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service,  under  new  car  service  rules  adopted  April  26.  On 
May  1  the  car  shortage  was  148,627,  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  before  at  that  time  of  the  year.  On  June  1  it  had 
been  reduced  to  106,649,  although  the  amount  of  freight 
handled  in  May  was  greater  than  in  April,  and  on  July  1 
the  shortage  had  been  still  further  reduced  to  77,144,  a 
decrease  of  nearly  SO  per  cent  in  two  months.  The  statistics 
showing  the  increase  in  business  in  June  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  it  has  been  shown  by  government  reports  that  the 
tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  handled  was  26  per  cent  greater 
than  in  June,  1916.  Many  methods  have  entered  into  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result.  Many  of  them,  such  as  the 
unusual  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  increase  the  mileage 
per  car  per  day,  to  increase  the  train  load,  to  get  cars  loaded 
and  unloaded  more  promptly,  and  to  have  them  loaded  to 
capacity,  are  by  no  means  new,  but  they  have  been  made 
more  effective  by  pressure  of  necessity  as  well  as  Ijy  the 
patriotic  impulse  which  has  brought  about  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  shippers  and  regulating  authorities. 

A  new  factor  in  the  situation  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
freight  equipment  of  the  country  has  been  pooled  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service.  This  com- 
mission not  only  has  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  the  re- 
quirements of  railroads  and  shippers  for  cars  needed  for 
particular  shipments,  and  has  arranged  for  providing  them, 
but  in  addition  to  conducting  the  campaign  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  equipment  has  freely  exercised  its 
power  to  order  the  movement  of  cars  in  large  numbers  from 
roads  on  which  they  have  accumulated  to  roads  where  there 
was  a  shortage.  These  cars  have  been  moved  mainly  in 
train-load  lots  from  eastern  ports  to  southern  and  western 
lines  after  a  most  careful  study  by  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  In  making 
these  distributions  of  cars  the  Commission  has  not  attempted 
to  give  each  line  100  per  cent  of  its  ownership.  The  prin- 
ciple which  it  has  followed  was  announced  in  its  first  general 
order,  stating  that  roads  having  on  their  lines  in  excess  of 
100  per  cent  of  their  ownership  of  equipment  must  so  regu- 
late their  car  handling  as  not  to  exceed  the  percentage  as 
of  April  1,  or  as  may  be  designated  by  the  commission.  The 
date  April  1  was  selected  as  representing  in  a  general 
way  what  may  be  called  the  normal  for  prevailing  conditions 
of  traffic,  after  six  months  of  regulation  by  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Railroad  Valualion  and  Rates.  By  Mark  Wvmond.  Published  bv  Wvmond 
&  Claru.  909  Ra::d  Mc.Xally  building,  Chicago.  344  pages,  5  in.  by  8  in 
Bound   in    buckram.      Price   SI. 50. 

This  book  is  intended  primarily  as  a  treatise  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  rate-making  and  their  relation  to  valuation  and  rate 
regulation  by  an  author  who  has  had  some  30  years  of  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  the  promotion,  construction, 
operation  and  valuation  of  railroads  and  in  makin"  investi- 
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gations  and  engineering  reports,  and  has  also  had  consid- 
erable experience  in  the  investigation  of  rate  questions.  For 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  proper  perspective  the  first  four 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  historical  development  of  the 
railways  with  special  reference  to  their  promotion,  construc- 
tion and  reconstruction  and  capitalization. 

The  author  also  says  that  these  chapters  are  inserted  in 
order  to  correct  the  erroneous  impressions  of  railroad  pro- 
motion and  capitalization  which  many  people  have  gained 
from  a  few  notorious  instances  that  have  been  the  subject  of 
public  investigation.  Methods  of  railroad  construction  are 
described  in  detail  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  value  and  the  author  contends  that  while 
the  cost  of  reproduction  new  is  the  fair  value  of  the  physical 
property  at  the  time  of  valuation,  the  total  commercial 
value  of  a  railroad  does  not  necessarily  bear  a  direct  relation 
to  the  cost  of  reproducing  its  physical  property  or  the  amount 
of  its  capitalization.  He  says,  however,  that  if  depreciation, 
other  than  deferred  maintenance,  is  deducted  from  repro- 
duction cost  to  determine  the  present  value  and  the  amount 
in  which  railroads  will  be  allowed  to  earn  a  fair  return,  rail- 
road borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  providing  extensions  and 
betterments  of  existing  railroads  will  be  practically  barred. 
The  author  finds  that  the  valuation  will  not  definitely  fix 
the  proper  general  level  of  rates,  but  will  merely  establish  a 
line  below  which  the  general  level  of  rates  may  not  go  with- 
out being  confiscatory,  that  the  rate  of  return  on  value  will 
be  greater  for  some  roads  than  for  others,  and  that  as  to  the 
adjustment  of  rates  in  detail  the  valuation  is  not  applicable. 

The  entire  work  is  an  interesting  and  unbiased  discussion 
of  a  subject  on  which  many  people  have  very  hazy  ideas  and 
it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
questions  raised  by  the  valuation  of  American  roads  now 
being  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Concrete.  Plain  and  Reinforced.  By  Fretlerick  W.  Taylor  and  Sanford  E. 
Thompson.  885  pages,  illustrated.  6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in  cloth. 
Third  edition.  Published  bv  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  432  Fourth  avenue. 
New    York.      Price   $5.00. 

Since  the  second  edition  of  this  well  known  treatise  was 
published  one  of  the  authors,  Mr.  Taylor,  has  died.  In 
consequence  this  last  revision  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Thompson 
and  his  collaborators.  The  new  edition  brings  the  book  up 
to  date  with  the  latest  developments  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  plain  and  reinforced  concrete.  With  the  more 
thorough  establishment  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
properties  of  this  important  building  material,  SO  less  pages 
have  been  devoted  to  the  properties  of  cement,  aggregates, 
the  theory  of  proportioning,  methods  of  mixing,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand  more  space  is  given  to  the  theory  and  design  of 
reinforced  concrete.  Thus  IS  pages  are  devoted  in  the  third 
edition  to  flat  slab  design  as  compared  with  5J4  pages  on 
this  subject  in  the  second  edition.  An  improvement  has 
also  been  made  in  this  section  in  the  sub-division  of  the 
subject  under  three  separate  heads — principles,  tests,  and 
design  of  reinforced  concrete.  These  three  chapters  consti- 
tute an  extensive  rewriting  of  the  original  material.  The 
chapter  on  tests  in  particular  shows  the  benefit  of  the 
material  available  since  the  last  edition.  The  discussion 
of  the  strength  of  plain  concrete  has  been  extensively  re- 
vised as  well  as  the  chapters  on  the  mixing  and  depositing 
of  concrete.  The  trend  of  modern  practice  is  indicated  by 
the  smaller  space  devoted  to  rammers.  Also  in  the  chapter 
on  mixing,  where  the  earlier  volume  called  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  machine  mixing,  the  latest  one  states  that 
"machine  mixed  concrete  may  be  about  25  per  cent  stronger 
than  hand  mixed."  The  chapters  on  the  chemistry  of  hy- 
draulic cement,  the  proportioning  of  concrete,  the  effect  of 
sea  water  and  arches,  all  written  by  special  authors,  appear 
substantially  in  the  original  form  but  indicate  careful  re- 
vision as  to  minor  details. 
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FOLLOW-UP  CORRESPONDENCE  OVERDONE 

Atlanta.  Ga. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  R.ailway  Age  Gazette: 

American  tradesmen  have  an  objectionable  habit  of  bom- 
ijarding  a  man  with  follow-up  correspondence  without  in- 
quiring whether  the  person  addressed  has  authority  to  make 
purchases  for  the  company  he  represents.  It  happens  that 
I  am  a  railroad  officer  and  now  have  in  my  files  probably 
150  catalogs  of  business  firms.  It  is  rare  that  a  requisition 
on  the  storehouse  is  turned  down  if  I  send  it  the  catalog 
number,  manufacturer,  list  price,  and  such  information  as 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  ordinary  catalog. 

When  writing  for  catalogs  I  almost  invariably  state  that 
they  are  for  my  files,  and  material,  if  purchased,  will  be 
ordered  through  our  storehouse.  Of  course,  my  name  will 
not  usually  appear  in  the  transaction  anywhere  after  I  make 
the  requisition,  as  the  material  is  sent  to  the  storehouse  and 
from  there  forwarded  to  such  destination  as  I  may  state  in 
my  requisition.  However,  invariably  a  request  for  a  catalog 
is  followed  by  a  series  of  letters  from  the  firm,  usually  about 
four  days  apart,  demanding  to  know  why  it  has  not  heard 
from  me,  why  its  goods  are  not  being  sold  in  my  territory 
and  asking  a  thousand  other  questions.  The  consequence 
is,  in  many  cases  I  consign  the  correspondence  to  the  waste 
basket  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  die  firm.  I  believe 
that  the  follow-up  correspondence  business  is  overdone  in 
this  country. 

Impatie.nt. 


HOW  THE  ALLIES  CAN  REDUCE  THE  TRAFFIC 
CONGESTION 

St.  Lovis,  Mo. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

In  .my  opinion  the  solution  of  the  present  car  shortage 
in  the  south  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  allied  governments 
in  moving  their  war  materials  and  supplies. 

The  allies  are  handling  between  a  million  and  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  of  freight  per  month  to  the  ports  for  export. 
The  greater  part  of  this  movement  originates  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  in  the  section  where  cars  are  most 
plentiful  and  if  it  could  be  arranged  to  use  South  .\tlantic 
and  Gulf  ports,  Norfolk  to  Galveston,  inclusive,  to  a  greater 
extent,  it  would  mean  that  cars  would  be  moving  under  load 
from  the  territory  where  they  are  more  plentiful  to  the  ter- 
ritory where  freight  cars  are  mostl\-  needed  for  return  load- 
ing. 

Notwith.standing  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  various  A.  R.  A.  committees, 
congestion  still  continues  at  the  North  .Atlantic  seaboard, 
where  lines  have  on  their  rails  substantially  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  100  per  cent  of  their  ownership,  whereas  south- 
ern and  southwestern  lines  continue  to  suffer  from  shortage 
by  reason  of  having  percentages  of  cars  on  line  ranging  from 
80  down  to  50  per  cent  of  ownership. 

During  this  period  when  there  is  a  load  for  every  car  in 
existence  regardless  of  where  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  an  economic 
waste  to  move  cars  empty  to  bring  about  tlie  proper  distri- 
bution of  available  equipment.  Therefore,  the  foregoing 
suggestion  as  to  more  liberal  use  of  South  .\tlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  in  the  handling  of  export  traffic  may  have  some  merit. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  direct 
a  larger  number  of  vessels  to  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
for  loading. 

Tk.affic  Manager. 
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South  End  of  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad 

The    Four-Mile   Line   Being    Built    for    Freight    Inter- 
change Between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  Haven 


THE  New  York  Connecting  Railroad  which  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Pennsylvania 
are  now  building  jointly  on  Long  Island  is  nearing 
completion.  When  finished,  it  will  materially  shorten  the 
car  ferry  service  for  the  interchange  of  freight  traffic,  while 
the  north  end  which  is  now  completed  provides  a  direct  con- 
nection between  the  two  railroads  for  passenger  traffic.  The 
northern  end  of  the  line,  known  as  the  East  River  Bridge 
division,  leaves  the  Harlem  river  branch  of  the  New  Haven 
at  142nd  street  in  the  Bronx  and  extends  south,  crossing 
Bronx  Kill  to  Randall's  island,  then  over  Little  Hell  Gate 
to  Ward's  island,  then  across  the  Hell  Gate  arch  bridge  to 
Long  Island  and  terminates  at  Fourteenth  avenue,  formerly 


vides  a  direct  connection  between  the  two  railroads  for  pas- 
senger traffic  and  through  trains  are  now  operated  from 
Boston  to  Washington. 

The  new  double-track  freight  line  continues  south  from 
Twentieth  avenue  through  Woodside  and  Winfield,  crossing 
the  main  line  and  Montauk  division  of  the  Long  Island 
and  terminates  at  Fremont  street,  about  one-quarter  mile 
south  of  Fresh  Pond  Junction,  where  connection  is  made 
with  the  Manhattan  Beach  division  of  the  Long  Island, 
which  has  been  improved  to  care  for  the  additional  traffic. 
Freight  trains  will  use  the  Beach  line  from  Fresh  Pond 
junction  to  the  Bay  Ridge  terminal  where  they  will  be  broken 
up  and  the  cars  transferred  to  the  Greenville  (N.  J.)  freight 


Map  and  Profile  of  the  Line   Between  the  Bronx  and   Fresh   Pond  Junction 


Stemler  street,  in  Astoria.  This  portion  of  the  line  has 
four  tracks,  two  of  which  are  for  freight  traflic  and  two  for 
passenger. 

The  four-track  section  continues  south  from  Fourteenth 
avenue  to  Twentieth  avenue,  formerly  Bowery  Bay  road, 
where  the  passenger  and  freight  lines  diverge.  The  two 
passenger  tracks  extend  south  and  west  to  a  connection  with 
tile  Pennsylvania  line  leading  through  Sunnyside  vard  and 
the  Pennsylvania  tunnels  under  the  East  river,  jSJanhattan 
island  and  the  Hudson  river.  This  portion  of  the  line,  which 
was  opened  for  traffic  on  April  1,  was  descriljed  in  detail 
in  the  Rail-way  A^e  Gazette  of  September  .\  1QL\     It  pro- 


yard  of  the  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  distant,  bv  means  of 
a  car  ferry  operated  across  New  York  ba\-. 

\\'hile  the  new  route  does  not  entirely  eliminate  the  car 
ferr\-  service  it  has  many  advantages  over  the  old.  At  pres- 
ent the  freight  interchange  between  the  two  s\^stems,  which 
amounts  to  approximately  500  cars  each  way  daily,  requires 
the  use  of  five  tugs  and  1,?  car  floats,  operated  bv  the  New 
Haven  via  the  14-mile  car  ferry  route  that  connects  the 
New  Haven  terminal  at  Oak  Point  with  the  Pennsylvania 
terminal  at  Greenville.  This  service  is  olijectionable  because 
of  its  length  and  the  difficult  navigation  through  Hell  Gate 
channel  where  delays  are  frequent  because  of  Ice,  fogs  and 
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unfavorable  currents.  By  ihf  nuw  route,  the  operation  of 
the  ferry  is  simple  and  its  k-n<?th  only  slightly  exceeds  three 
miles.  Contrasted  with  the  present  route  which  requires 
six  hours  average  time  per  trip,  the  new  route  will  effect  a 
saving  in  ferrying  of  approximately  11  miles  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  time  required  per  trip  will  be  reduced  to  one 
hour  or  less. 

While  for  the  present  only  two  tracks  will  be  built  from 
Twentieth  avenue  south  to  Fresh  Pond  junction,  provision 
has  been  made  to  widen  the  cuts  and  structures  for  two 
additional  tracks  when  the  traffic  warrants  the  expenditure. 
On  the  completion  of  the  two  tracks  the  new  line  will  be 
placed  in  service  and  the  old  freight  transfer  route  through 
Hell  Gate  will  be  abandoned.  Freight  originating  in  New 
England  and  destined  for  points  south  and  west  will  be 
routed  via  the  Connecting  Railroad  and  the  Manhattan 
Beach  line  to  Bay  Ridge  where  the  trains  will  be  broken 
up  and  transferred  to  Greenville  by  car  floats.  The  operation 
of  the  New  York  Connecting  will  be  directly  in  charge  of  the 
New  Haven  to  Fresh  Pond  junction,  while  from  that  point 
to  Bay  Ridge  it  will  have  trackage  rights  and  the  New  Haven 
trains  will  run  over  the  tracks  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
on  this  basis. 

The  agreement  for  trackage  rights  for  the  New  York  Con- 
necting trains  between  Fresh  Pond  junction  and  Bay  Ridge 
is  for  through  movements  only  and  does  not  permit  local 
deliveries.  Freight  to  and  from  Long  Island  points  and 
from  and  to  poirits  on  the  New  Haven  will  be  interchanged 
at  Fresh  Pond  junction. 

Provision  is  being  made  for  the  electrical  operation  of 
the  passenger  line,  but  until  the  completion  of  the  electrifi- 
cation, steam  will  be  employed.  The  New  Haven  runs  its 
passenger  train  with  its  crews  and  steam  locomotives  through 
to  Sunnyside  yard.  The  freight  service  will  also  be  operated 
by  New'  Haven  crews.  The  terminal  yard  and  float  bridges 
at  Bay  Ridge  will  be  in  charge  of  and  operated  by  the  Long 
Island,  while  the  float  service  between  Bay  Ridge  and  Green- 
ville will  be  performed  by  New  Haven  tugs  and  floats. 

constr^tction  from  twentieth  avenue  to  juniper 
Swamp 

The  construction  of  the  line  from  the  passenger  connec- 
tion south  to  and  across  Juniper  swamp,  a  distance  of  3 '4 
miles,  which  is  being  done  by  the  Wilson  &  English  Con- 
struction Company  of  New  York  City,  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. The  earthwork  on  this  section  which  is  very  heavy, 
totaling  828,000  cu.  yd.  exclusive  of  that  yet  to  be  done 
through  Juniper  swamp,  required  the  making  of  cuts  ranging 
from  "so  ft.  to  65  ft.  in  depth  and  embankments  45  ft.  high. 
The  material  encountered  in  the  cuts  was  largely  gravel 
which  was  moved  by  steam  shovels  and  loaded  into  narrow- 
gage  cars  for  delivery  to  the  fills.  In  the  larger  fills 
trestles  were  provided  to  carry  the  construction  tracks. 

Through  Juniper  swamp  the  subgrade  is  to  be  10  ft.  below 
the  surface,  requiring  about  800  ft.  of  special  construction 
through  the  soft  material  encountered  that  extends  to  a  depth 
of  36  ft.  It  has  been  planned  to  first  place  a  fill  by  means 
of  a  trestle  and  when  the  settlement  has  subsided,  to  excavate 
the  cut.  Many  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  build- 
ing the  trestle  as  the  force  resulting  from  the  settlement  has 
been  sufficient  to  wreck  all  that  have  been  built  to  date.  To 
improve  the  conditions  tiie  swamp  will  be  drained  by  means 
of  pipes  and  side  ditches  that  will  carry  the  water  to  a  small 
brook  at  Winfield  about  6,000  ft.  north. 

The  masonry  w-ork  on  this  section  consists  of  22  concrete 
bridges,  including  two  arches  under  and  three  arches  over 
the  railroad  and  a  three-span  arch  structure  over  Queens 
boulevard.  At  Patterson  and  Burnside  avenues  the  railroad 
will  be  carried  over  the  streets  on  single  span,  reinforced 
arch  bridges  having  clear  spans  of  84  ft.  each.  The  bridges 
are  both  of  the  filled  spandrel  type  with  mass  section  span- 


drel walls  connected  by  means  of  transverse  walls.  The 
arch  rings  are  segmental  in  form  with  a  span  of  83  ft.  10 
in.  and  a  rise  of  19  ft.  6  in.  They  are  about  36  ft.  in  height 
and  liave  a  length  of  220  ft.  The  structures  are  thoroughly 
waterproofed  and  are  founded  on  Raymond  concrete  piles, 
reinforced  with  twisted  rods. 

At  Woodside,  Sinclair  and  Metz  avenues,  the  streets  are 
carried  over  the  railroad  on  reinforced  concrete  arches. 
Tlie  spandrel  walls  are  of  the  gravity  type  and  the  arch 
ring,  which  is  three  centered,  is  reinforced  with  steel  rods 
at  both  the  intrados  and  the  extrados.  The  walls,  which 
luive  battered  Ijacks,  are  tied  to  the  arch  rings  with  twisted 
rods.  Abutments  are  provided  between  the  slopes  of  the 
excavation.  The  exposed  surfaces  are  relieved  by  horizontal 
.scorings  and  paneled  pilasters  and  the  side  walls  are  sur- 
mounted   by    paneled    reinforced    concrete    hand    railings. 


Location   of  the   New   York   Connecting   Railroad 

These  three  structures  are  built  on  gravel   foundations,  no 
piling  being  necessary. 

Queens  boulevard  is  tlie  most  important  thoroughfare 
crossed  by  the  railroad  and  is  200  ft.  in  width.  Between 
curbs  tlie  street  will  be  divided  into  three  roadways  sep- 
arated by  lines  of  parking  30  ft.  in  width.  This  structure  is 
incomplete  at  present,  but  it  will  consist  of  three  arches  of 
64-ft.  span  and  14-ft.  6-in.  rise.  Here  the  railroad  will  be 
carried  over  the  street.  The  south  abutment  is  to  be  carried 
on  Raymond  piles  w-hile  the  piers  and  the  north  abutment 
will  rest  on  gravel. 

M  Jackson  and  Hayes  avenues,  the  railroad  is  carried 
over  the  streets  on  deck  girder  bridges  having  concrete  floors. 
The  floors  vv'ere  poured  in  four  sections  and  were  molded 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  drainage  is  toward  the  centerMi 
and  the  water  is  carried  off  through  6-in.  deep  holes  placedH 
about  3    ft.   center  to  center.     The  floors  are  waterproofed*' 
with  two  coats  of  asphalt  and  one  ply  of  tar  paper,  protected 
from  the  stone  ballast  bv  concrete.    Both  bridges  are  founded    . 
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on  Raymond  concrete  piles.  At  the  intersection  of  Polk 
and  Broadway,  the  railroad  is  carried  under  the  street  in  a 
subway  which  consists  of  an  invert  or  floor  and  two  side 
walls  of  reinforced  concrete  with  a  roof  of  24-in.  I-beams, 
spaced  2  ft.  6  in.  apart.  At  present  the  subway  is  built  to 
accommodate  only  two  tracks  but  is  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  two  additional  tracks  may  be  placed  on  the  west 
by  removing  the  short  wing  walls.  The  invert  and  the  east 
side  wall  are  3  ft.  6  in.  thick,  but  the  present  west  side  wall 


The   Settlement    Through   Juniper   Swamp 

is  only  2  ft.  6  in.  thick  and  is  so  placed  as  to  form  the  middle 
wall  between  the  two  pairs  of  tracks  on  the  completion  of 
the  four-track  line. 

The  subway  is  reinforced  below  the  roof  with  steel  rods 
and  with  wire  mesh  o\'er  the  tops  of  tlie  roof  beams  where 
a  5-in.  concrete  roof  is  formed  by  placing  concrete  between 
the  I-beams.  This  roof  is  thoroughly  waterproofed  and 
extends  2  in.  above  the  upper  flanges  of  the  I-beams.  It 
conforms  with  the  roadbed  section  of  the  highway  and  forms 
the  base  of   its  paving.     The  spaces  between  the   I-beams 


The  South  Portal  of  the  Tunnel  Through  the  Cemetery 

under  the  roof  will  be  utilized  for  such  pipes  and  ducts  as 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  across  the  subway.  The  hand  rail- 
ings will  be  of  reinforced  concrete,  relieved  with  paneling 
and  rubbed  to  a  finished  surface.  Wing  walls  will  be  pro- 
vided at  the  portals,  the  faces  of  which  will  be  relieved  by 
horizontal  scorings. 

At  several  other  streets  this  same  type  of  construction  will 
be  followed  and  where  the  subways  are  long  enough  to  war- 
rant them,  refuge  niches  will  be  provided  about  30  ft.  apart. 
The  drainage  is  effected  by  a  channel  4  in.  deep  in  the  in- 


vert, covered  with  perforated  steel  plates  which  support  the 
ballast. 

The  subway  that  carries  Roosevelt  avenue  over  the  tracks 
is  also  of  the  same  type,  but  the  construction  was  compli- 
cated by  the  presence  of  the  Astoria,  Woodside  and  Corona 
elevated  line.  It  was  necessary  to  support  the  elevated 
structure  during  the  construction  of  the  railroad  and  to 
provide  foundations  for  the  steel  supports  below  the  level 
of  the  tracks.  While  the  foundations  of  the  elevated  struc- 
ture are  in  the  same  general  line  as  those  carrying  the  high- 
way, they  are  in  no  way  connected.  To  provide  sufficient 
bearing  surface  these  foundations  were  spread.  The  struc- 
tural steel  supports  of  the  elevated  are  carried  up  through 
the  highway  floor  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  contact, 
the  two  structures  being  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

The   Section   South   or   Juniper   Sw.ajip 

That  [lortion  of  the  line  south  of  Juniper  swamp,  about 
one  mile  in  length,  is  being  constructed  by  P.  McManus, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  earthwork  on  this  section 
amounted   to   1.^3,000  cu.  yd.      One  of  the   interesting   fea- 


The   Concreting   Plant  at  Woodside   Avenue 

tures  here  is  the  tunnel  and  the  walled  cut  now  under  con- 
struction through  the  Lutheran  cemetery.  The  tunnel  ex- 
tends northward  from  Metropolitan  avenue  for  a  distance 
of  516  ft.  where  it  joins  the  walled  cut  section  that  extends 
650  ft.  further  northward,  terminating  at  the  bridge  under 
Juniper  avenue. 

The  tunnel  which  is  rectangular  in  section  with  an  invert, 
.sidewalls  and  roof  of  reinforced  concrete,  is  being  constructed 
by  the  cut-and-cover  method.  A  trench  is  first  excavated 
on  both  sides  in  which  the  sidewalls  and  a  part  of  the  invert 
are  built.  The  roof  is  next  built,  after  which  the  excavation 
is  completed  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  invert  or  floor 
finished.  Because  of  the  narrow  width  of  the  trenches  this 
method  renders  the  bracing  of  the  sheeting  less  difficult  and 
the  earth  remaining  between  the  sidewalls  affords  support 
for  the  forms  of  the  roof. 

The  construction  of  the  tunnel  was  complicated  by  the 
necessity  of  supporting  Metropolitan  avenue  which  is  an 
important  thoroughfare.  The  street  traffic,  including  two 
street  car  tracks,  is  supported  by  eight  steel  girders  that 
span  the  excavation.  The  road  surfaces  and  sidewalks  were 
formed  by  planking  resting  on  these  girders.  As  a  further 
complication,  it  was  necessary  to  support  one  side  of  a  two- 
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story  frame  residence.  During  the  excavation  this  support 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  beams  resting  on  bents  placed 
parallel  with  the  house.  After  the  trench  was  formed  verti- 
cal [losts  were  inserted  that  rested  on  the  sheeting.  This 
left  the  way  clear  to  place  part  of  the  invert  and  the  sidewall 
beneath  the  house.  As  the  concrete  set,  vertical  timbers 
resting  on  the  invert  were  placed  as  supports  and  the  first 
timljers  used  were  removed.  The  roof  of  the  tunnel  was 
then  formed  around  these  vertical  timbers  and  as  they  are 
removed  the  apertures  are  filled  with  concrete. 

While  at  present  the  tunnel  is  built  to  accommodate  only 
two  tracks,  the  same  general  scheme  for  future  extension  is 
followed  as  was  described  alrove.  The  present  west  side 
wall  is  so  placed  as  to  form  the  middle  wall  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  four-track  line.  Ducts  for  electrical  equip- 
ment are  provided  l)ack  of  the  tunnel  walls  and  within  the 
side  walls  of  the  cut.  Refuge  niches  are  provided  every  50 
ft.  throughout  the  tunnel.  About  20,400  cu.  yds.  of  concrete 
and  1,855,000  lb.  of  steel  reinforcement  is  recjuired  for  the 
tunnel  and  the  retaining  walls  in  the  cut. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  Montauk  and  Manhattan  Beach 
divisions  of  the  Long  Island,  the  new^  line  is  to  be  carried 
overhead  on  a  double-track  truss  bridge  having  a  span  of 
175  ft.  The  bridge  will  rest  on  concrete  abutments  already 
completed.  In  addition  to  the  structures  mentioned  there 
will  be  a  highway  bridge  under  Firth  and  Marion  streets 
near  Juniper  swamp,  a  railroad  bridge  over  Fremont  street 
and  a  small  bridge  will  cross  the  open  cut  in  the  cemetery. 
The  abutments  of  the  jiroposed  laridge  at  Juniper  avenue 
are  extensions  of  the  sidewalls  of  the  cut  through  the  ceme- 
tery. 

Construction  Methods 

Because  of  the  location  of  the  line  it  was  not  practical  to 
bring  the  materials  to  the  site  of  the  various  structures  by 
rail  and  instead  they  were  transported  by  barges  up  New- 
town creek  and  unloaded  into  motor  trucks  for  delivery  to 
the  job. 

Where  practical,  two  or  more  structures  were  built  from 
the  same  construction  plant.  At  Woodside,  Sinclair  and 
Metz  avenues  the  materials  were  unloaded  from  the  trucks 
and  .sliot  down  inclines  at  the  various  streets  where  shelters 
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were  provided  for  the  cement.  The  -H-vd-  mixer  was  placed 
on  a  flat  car  and  a  track  was  built  between  the  three  streets 
to  permit  the  moving  of  the  plant.  A  locomotive  crane  de- 
livered the  materials  to  the  mi.xer  and  the  concrete  was 
spouted  to  the  forms  from  an  elevator  carried  on  the  flat 
car.  At  Queens  ijoulevard,  where  the  street  passes  under  the 
railroad,  the  materials  were  unloaded  from  the  motor  trucks 
at  the  street  level.  A  stiff-leg  derrick  delivered  the  material 
to  the  mixing  platform  which  was  ])laced  at  the  level  of  the 
tracks,  near  the  south  abutment.  .An  elevator  was  provided 
at  the  mixer  and  the  concrete  for  the  south  abutment  was 
spouted  from  this  elevator  to  the  forms.  To  place  the-  con- 
crete in  the  piers  and  the  north  abutment,  a  train  of  dump 
cars  and  a  dinky  engine  were  {)rovided.     The  concrete  was 


spouted  fnjm  the  elevator  to  these  cars  which  were  then 
moved  to  the  jjroper  place  and  dumped  on  unloading  plat- 
forms from  which  spouts  radiated  to  the  forms. 

The  track  laying  contract  has  been  awarded  to  P.  Mc- 
Manus,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  26  miles  of  track  is 
jjeing  laid  with  the  Pennsylvania  standard  125-lb.  rail  with 
screw  spike  construction,  six  spikes  to  each  tie  plate.  The 
spikes  are  being  driven  with  an  Ingersoll-Rand  "Little 
David"  air-driven  drill  erjuipped  with  a  special  clutch  and 
wrench  made  in  one  piece  and  geared  for  low  speed.  Two 
men  are  required  to  operate  the  device  which  is  controlled 
at  the  drill  by  hand.  The  air  is  furnished  by  an  Ingersoll- 
Rand  portable  gasolene  air  compressor  that  has  a  capacity 
for  driving  three  of  the  drills  and  a  wood-boring  machine 


The   Crossing   of  Jackson   Avenue 

for  preparing  the  spike  holes  at  the  joints  where  the  plates 
are  not  used. 

In  placing  the  spikes  a  gang  of  trackmen  work  in  advance 
of  the  drill  and  place  the  spikes  in  the  holes  of  the  tie  plates 
by  hand.  The  spikes  are  then  given  a  turn  by  a  hand 
wrench  just  sufficient  to  hold  them  in  place  when  the  drill 
is  applied.  The  spike-placing  gangs  are  then  followed  by 
the  drill  men  who  permanently  seat  the  spikes. 

This  project  is  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
A.  C.  Shand,  chief  engineer,  and  H.  C.  Booz,  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania.  C.  S.  Bissell,  principal  as- 
si.stant  engineer  of  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad, 
southern  division,  is  in  charge  of  all  construction. 


No  "Right  to  Strike." — .\s  the  result  of  recent  labor 
troubles  on  the  Swedish  State  Railways,  the  Government  has 
now  laid  it  down  that  the  state  is  unable  to  recognize  that 
railway  employees  have  the  "right  to  strike"  under  any 
conditions,  as  railwaymen  stand  in  a  different  category  from 
any  other  class  of  employed  person.  The  reason  for  this 
decision  is  rather  interesting.  Until  the  beginning  of  this 
\car  there  had  never  been  a  strike  on  the  Swedish  State 
Railways,  but  two  broke  out  recently  owing  to  the  demands 
of  the  auxiliary  and  temporary  employees  for  higher  wages. 
The  strikers  were  not  supported  by  the  regular  staff,  no 
douijt  because  if  their  demands  had  been  granted  the  tem- 
[)orary  employees,  whose  numbers  have  largely  increased  as 
the  result  of  war  conditions,  would  actually  have  received 
higher  wages  than  the  permanent  staff.  The  railway  admin- 
istration informed  the  strikers  that  their  demands  could  not 
be  granted,  as  they  had  received  more  than  one  increase 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  added  that  no  employee 
who  went  on  strike  would  be  emplo\ed  again.  Eventual!}' 
the  disturbance  was  (luelled,  and  the  administration  effected 
an  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  payment,  but  firmly  ad- 
hered to  its  refusal  to  re-engage  anyone  who  had  actually 
gone  on  strike.  In  laying  down  the  principle  tliat  the  "right 
to  strike"  cannot  possibly  be  accorded  to  railwaymen,  the 
Swedish  Government  has  made  u.se  of  an  interesting  argu- 
ment. Such  a  right,  it  points  out  in  a  manifesto,  cannot 
exist  unless  the  employer  has  the  corresponding  right  to  de- 
clare a  lock-out,  and  this  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  man- 
agement of  a  railway  undertaking,  since  it  would  result  in 
paralyzing  all  transport.— Rail'u.'ay  Gazette,  London. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  RAILROADS'  WAR  BOARD 

The  Railroads'-  War  Board  has  addressed  a  plea  to  public 
service  commissions  and  all  state,  county  and  municipal 
authorities  throughout  the  United  States,  urging  co-operation 
with  the  railroads  in  a  suspension  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  of  "all  efforts  not  designed  to  help  directly  in  winning 
the  war." 

The  specific  suggestions  are  embodied  in  a  letter  forwarded 
by  Chairman  Fairfax  Harrison.  In  the  letter  Mr.  Harrison 
said: 

"The  present  emergency  has  imposed  upon  the  railroads 
a  very  unusual  strain  in  transporting  men,  food,  coal,  muni- 
tions and  materials  in  augmented  quantity.  This  burden, 
while  cheerfully  undertaken,  requires  every  ounce  of  energy, 
every  unit  of  rolling  stock,  every  dollar  of  capital,  every  bit 
of  supplies  and  coal  which  the  railroads  can  command. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  all  efforts  not 
designed  to  help  directly  in  winning  the  war  should  be  sus- 
pended during  the  period  of  the  war.  Indeed,  this  is  ob- 
viously the  thought  of  President  Wilson  in  his  appeal  to  the 
country  on  April  16,  1917,  which  included  the  following 
statement : 

"  'It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  our  industries 
must  be  made  more  prolific  and  more  efficient  than 
ever,  and  that  they  must  be  more  economically  managed  and 
better  adapted  to  the  particular  requirements  of  our  task  than 
they  have  been.' 

"Therefore  this  committee  earnestly  recommends  that  dur- 
ing the  war  the  railroads  be  required  by  the  public  authorities 
to  make  improvements  and  carry  out  projects  involving  the 
expenditure  of  money  and  labor  only  when  they  are  absolute- 
ly essential  for  war  purposes  or  public  safety.  The  prevail- 
ing high  interest  rate  on  money,  the  difficulty  of  raising  money 
in  competition  with  the  tax  free  issues  of  the  government, 
the  excessive  cost  of  su]jplies  and  labor,  the  delay  in  obtain- 
ing material,  the  possible  blockade  of  traffic  and  the  diversion 
of  labor  all  contribute  to  make  non-essential  construction 
undesirable  during  the  war. 

"The  committee  considers  that  the  erection  of  new  stations, 
elimination  of  grade  crossings,  are  among  the  non-essential 
improvements  which  should  be  deferred  at  this  time.  We 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  basis  for  consideration  of  new 
projects  at  this  time  should  be  the  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  carriers  for  national  service. 

"Furthermore,  we  urge  your  co-operation  in  eliminating 
all  passenger  service  which  is  merely  convenient  and  not 
justified  by  public  necessity  during  the  present  emergency 
situation." 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  taken  further  steps  to  in- 
duce shippers  and  producers  to  co-operate  with  the  railroads 
in  ]jrotecting  the  coal  supply  in  the  Northwest  during  the 
coming  winter  by  urging  the  railroads  engaged  in  the  lake 
carrying  coal  and  ore  trade  in  the  Pittsliurgh  district  to  in- 
duce all  coal  operators  on  their  lines  having  contracts  to  sup- 
ply coal  to  the  Northwest  via  the  lake  ports,  to  load  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season  at  least  SO  per  cent  of  their  daily 
supply  of  cars  for  such  ports  there  to  be  transhipped  to  the 
Northwest. 

Chairman  Fairfax  Harrison  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board, 
in  a  message  addressed  to  the  railroads  in  the  Pittsliurgh  dis- 
trict, said: 

"Although  the  railroads  have  in  recent  months  been  han- 
dling from  23  to  30  per  cent  more  coal  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  last  year,  a  smaller  proportion  has  been 
shipped  to  the  lakes  than  last  year,  and,  in  consequence, 
there  is  still  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Northwest  will  be 
supplied  with  sufficient  coal  to  meet  its  requirements  next 
winter. 

"\^'e  deem  it  now,  as  we  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lake 
season,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  effort  should  be 


made  by  the  railroads  involved  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  Nortliwest  for  water  borne  coal. 

"On  the  statistics  of  performance  so  far  this  season,  it  is 
apparent  that  unless  efforts  are  renewed  and  coal  is  moved 
at  a  greater  rate  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  than  in  the 
past  months,  the  requirements  will  not  Ije  satisfied.  At  the 
same  time  the  situation  of  ore  accumulated  at  the  furnaces 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  national  requirements  is  in- 
volved." 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  the  chief  operating  officers  of  the  railroads  inquir- 
ing whether  their  companies  have  organized  a  special  de- 
partment to  jjromote  car  efficiency.  In  the  letter  the  com- 
mission says  that  this  subject  is  worthy  of  such  attention  that 
in  its  opinion  a  special  organization  can  accomplish  much 
and  effect  a  saving  in  operating  cost  that  will  far  exceed  the 
expense  of  the  organization,  and  at  the  same  time,  make 
many  more  cars  available  for  the  shipping  public.  "All  rail- 
roads have  depended  upon  instructions  issued  from  time  to 
time  to  all  employees  to  bring  about  the  results  desired,"  the 
circular  says,  "but  most  of  the  division  officers  and  employees 
have  so  many  duties  that  they  are  unable  to  specialize  on 
the  subject  of  getting  the  mo.st  out  of  each  car.  We  con- 
sider it  of  sufficient  importance  to  railroads,  that  some  com- 
petent officer  Ije  designated  to  follow  up  the  matter  of  in- 
tensive car  loading,  making  it  his  special  duty  and  given 
such  help  as  required.  A  great  many  railroads  have  al- 
ready organized  such  departments  with  most  gratifving  re- 
sults." 

The  circular  lists  the  following  as  a  few  of  the  important 
po'nts  to  which  this  department  should  give  special  atten- 
tion : 
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The  Exc.lisii  Ch.-vnnel  Tuxxel. — Arthur  Fell,  M.P., 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Commons  Channel  Tunnel  Com- 
mittee, recently  wrote  to  the  prime  minister  asking  him  to 
afford  an  early  opportunity  for  discussing  and  ascertaining 
the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  Channel  Tunnel  question. 
The  request  is  signed  Ijy  over  110  members  of  all  parties. 
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GRAIN  CLAIM  HEARING 

Following  an  investigation  undertaken  on  its  own  initi- 
ative, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  conducted  hear- 
ings on  claims  for  loss  and  damage  to  grain  shipped  in 
bull:,  before  H.  C.  Wilson,  attorney-examiner,  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  from  July  9  to  14;  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  from 
July  16  to  18;  and  at  Chicago  from  July  18  to  "21.  At 
these  hearings  the  commission  itsef  introduced  from  25  to 
30  exhibits.  The  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific, 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  presented  evidence  at  Minneapolis, 
the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha,  and  the  Chicago  grain  carrying 
lines  at  Chicago.  Only  a  few  shippers  testified  and  to  give 
the  shipping  interests  time  to  prepare  their  case,  the  hear- 
ing was  adjourned  until  September  18  at  Chicago. 

Various  facts  were  brought  out  in  the  record  which  indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  investigation.  Wide  disparities  were 
shown  between  weights  taken  at  country  points  and  at  ter- 
minals, indicating  that  losses  in  grain  are  a  question  of 
scales  as  well  as  of  defective  cars.  Other  evidence  pointing 
to  the  same  conclusion  showed  that  some  loading  points 
were  constant  sources  of  claims,  whereas  adjacent  points 
on  the  same  line  rarely  claimed  loss  or  damage  to  their 
grain.  The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  testified  that  it  had 
placed  500  new  cars  with  inside  lining  into  grain  service 
as  an  experiment,  and  found  that  more  claims  resulted  than 
from  the  use  of  old  or  defective  equipment. 

Among  the  factors  contributing  to  the  origin  of  claims  at 
country  loading  points  are  the  various  methods  of  weigh- 
ing, which  are  rarely  under  the  supervision  of  a  disinter- 
ested part>'.  Track  scales  are  available  only  at  the  larger 
points.  Other  shippers  are  required  to  depend  upon  auto- 
matic, hopper  or  wagon  scales,  and  in  some  instances,  on 
estimated  weights.  The  testimony  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  automatic  and  wagon  scales  are  not  sufficiently  accurate 
to  be  dependable  and  a  large  number  of  roads  refuse  to 
consider  claims  on  the  basis  of  estimated  weights. 

Scale  tolerance  and  natural  shrinkage  were  also  urged  as 
proper  considerations  in  settling  claims.  The  states  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Minnesota  recognize  natural  shrink- 
age and  provide  for  it  by  statute.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  has  a  tariff  which  provides  for  the  deduction  of 
%  of  one  per  cent  in  the  weight  of  wheat  and  34  of  one 
per  cent  in  the  weight  of  corn  for  shrinkage,  and  this  tariff 
has  been  recognized  as  reasonable  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards also  lias  placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  shrinkage  as 
a  proper  consideration  in  weighing  grain.  It  was  urged  by 
some  that  scale  tolerance  should  be  allowed'  for  in  settling 
claims.  It  was  brought  out  that  a  tolerance  of  J'l  lb.  per 
thousand  is  permitted  in  some  sections  to  allow  for  varia- 
tions  in   the  register  of  scales. 

The  question  was  raised  whether  it  was  proper  for  freight 
claim  agents  to  report  to  the  traffic  department.  Competi- 
tive considerations,  it  was  suggested,  are  apt  to  cause  a 
freight  claim  officer  under  traffic  jurisdiction  to  be  more 
liberal  in  recognizing  claims  than  he  would  be  if  in  the 
operating  department. 

The  hearing  seemed  to  indicate  that  disinterested  super- 
vision of  weights  at  country  points  is  highly  essential.  The 
Rock  Island  recommended  the  plan  it  uses  in  Oklahoma  as 
a  means  of  achieving  this  end.  For  some  time  it  has  had 
an  agreement  with  the  Oklahoma  Grain  Dealers"  .\ssocia- 
tion,  under  tlie  terms  of  whicli  inspectors  in  the  employ  of 
the  road  examine  the  scales  of  the  shippers  periodically  at 
a  charge  of  $5  for  each  inspection.  The  Rock  Island  also 
keeps  very  close  records  of  grain  shipments  on  all  of  its 
lines.  The  shipper  is  asked  to  fill  out  a  certificate  stating 
how  many  pounds  of  grain  he  loads,  on  what  kind  of  a 
scale  it  is  weighed,  how  it  is  loaded,  the  condition  of  the 
car,  etc.     On  the  same  certificate  the  forwarding  agent  re- 


cords the  name  of  the  shipper,  the  name  of  the  consignee, 
the  destination,  the  car  initials,  the  car  number,  the  name 
of  the  loading  elevator,  the  number  of  the  seal,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  car  after  loading.  In  addition,  an  in-transit 
record  is  kept  In'  trainmen  which  states  in  detail  whether 
leakage  is  discovered  and  where,  when  and  why  grain  is 
transferred  from  one  car  to  another,  the  track  scale  weight 
before  and  after  such  a  removal,  whether  car  seals  are  broken 
at  any  point  and  why,  and  the  number  of  the  new  seal  in- 
cluding the  name  of  the  employee  applying  it.  On  this  same 
form,  which  accompanies  all  waybills,  the  destination  agent 
records  the  condition  of  the  car  as  received  and  other  essen- 
tial information.  These  records  are  sent  to  the  office  of 
the  general  superintendent  of  freight  claims,  and  if  any 
claims  are  subsequently  made  on  cars  with  a  clear  record, 
they  are  not  considered.  Knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these 
detailed  records  has  had  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  shippers, 
which  has  been  reflected  in  large  reductions  in  claim  pay- 
ments per  car  in  recent  years.  In  the  fiscal  year  1915,  the 
average  claim  payment  per  car  was  $1.54,  in  1916  it  was 
$1.16  and  in  first  seven  months  of  1917  it  was  only  61  cents. 


COLLISION  IN  THE  GLASGOW  SUBWAY 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  the  report  of  Col. 
J.  W.  Pringle,  on  a  rear  collision  which  occurred  April  26, 
on  the  Glasgow  subway  railroad,  which  did  slight  damage 
but  which  was  of  interest  because  of  peculiar  circumstances. 

This  subway  encircles  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
and  traction  is  by  cable,  at  12  miles  an  hour.  The  cars 
are  lighted  by  electricity,  current  being  taken  from  a  road- 
side conductor  by  means  of  skids  attached  to  the  cars. 
The  block  signaling  is  controlled  manual,  without  any  track 
circuit  control.  By  means  of  treadles  each  signal  goes  to  the 
stop  position  behind  a  train  and  can  be  cleared  only  after 
the  train  actuates  another  treadle  at  the  station  in  advance. 

In  this  case  the  leading  train,  consisting  of  two  cars,  was 
stopped  because  of  an  accident  to  its  skid,  causing  the  elec- 
tric lights  to  fail.  Station-mistress  Webster,  finding  herself 
unable  to  clear  the  signal  at  the  entrance  of  the  block,  for 
the  following  train,  assumed  that  the  electrical  apparatus 
was  out  of  order;  and  she  proceeded  to  ask  for  a  clear  signal 
by  telephone;  but  the  operator  at  the  other  end,  Station 
master  Fulton,  did  not  give  a  concise  and  definite  refusal 
and  she  took  his  answer  to  be  affirmative;  and  so  she  cleared 
the  signal  and  the  second  train  was  admitted  to  the  block 
section  and  ran  into  the  first  one,  which  had  been  delayed 
by  difficulty  in  starting,  because  of  trouble  with  the  grip. 

The  inspector  blames  both  operators;  the  one  at  Station 
A  for  using  colloquial  terms  instead  of  the  phrases  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules,  and  the  one  at  Station  B  (Fulton) 
for  giving  a  repl\',  when,  according  to  his  own  testimony, 
he  did  not  distinctly  hear  the  message. 

Driver  Gibson,  in  charge  of  the  leading  train,  a  lad  of 
17  years,  allowed  his  train  to  stand  in  the  tunnel  without 
a  tail  light.  He  had  had  two  months"  experience  as  a  grip- 
man  and  1 1  months'  experience  as  conductor.  There  were 
no  hand  lamps  on  the  cars,  for  use  in  emergencies.  The 
electric  headlights  and  tail  lights  had  gone  out  and  the  oil 
headlight  was  also  dead;  so  Gibson  gave  the  conductor  the 
remaining  oil  tail  light,  to  enable  him  to  walk  forward  to 
the  next  station.  Gibson  had  intended  immediately  to  re- 
store the  electric  tail  light  by  getting  current  through  the 
skids  on  the  rear  car,  but  the  collision  happened  before  he 
could   conijilete  the  necessary  connections. 

The  inspector  finds  that  failures  of  the  treadles  occur 
rather  often,  the  cause,  usually,  being  the  low  speed  of  the 
train;  and  these  irregularities  are  not  properly  reported  and 
attended  to.  These  frequent  failures  have  caused  station 
masters  to  lose  confidence  in  the  signal  apparatus,  and  to 
have  too  hasty  recourse  to  the  use  of  the  telephone,  which 
is  not  a  suitable  method  of  working  high  frequency  traffic. 


Rolling  Stock  and  Machinery  Valuation 

Suggestions  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment Forces  in  Handling  the  Federal  Valuation  Work 

By  W.  R.  Maurer 

Mechanical  Engineer,  New  York,  New   Haven  &  Hartford 


ON  March  1,  1913,  the  "Act  to  Regulate  Commerce" 
was  amended  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  "to  ascertain  and  report  in  detail  as 
to  each  piece  of  property  owned  or  used  by  a  common  carrier, 
the  original  cost  to  date,  the  cost  of  reproduction  new,  the 
cost  of  reproduction  new  less  depreciation,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  several  costs  are  obtained." 

In  carrying  out  these  instructions  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  segregated  the  work  issuing  "orders"  covering 
the  various  subdivisions.  Valuation  Order  No.  8,  issued 
November  21,  1914,  stipulates  that  every  steam  carrier  sub- 
ject to  the  act,  shall  prepare  statements  in  duplicate  cover- 
ing the  carriers'  equipment  and  machinery  owned  or  used, 
giving  in  the  "Register  of  Equipment"  a  description  of  the 
property  in  such  detail  as  to  enable  one  to  get  sufficient  in- 
formation to  identify  and  price  it,  and  in  the  "Report  of 
Original  Cost  to  Date"  not  only  the  first  cost  but  all  other 
elements  of  cost  entering  into  the  final  cost  of  a  unit  in  place. 

The  accounts  covered  and  the  forms  to  be  used  for  each 
are  as  follows: 

Register  Original 

Account  Form  No.  Cost  No. 

37     Roadwav   Machines    70  71 

44  Shop    Machinery     72  73 

45  Power.  Plant    Machinery 74  75 

46  Power    Substation    Apparatus 76  77 

51  Steam    Locomotives    78  79 

52  Other    Locomotives    80  81 

53  Freight   Train   Cars 82  83 

54  Passenger    Train    Cars 84-85  86 

55  Motor    Equipment    of    Cars 87  88 

56  Floatinir    Equipment    89  90 

57  Work   Equipment    91  92 

58  Miscellaneous  Equipmetn   93  94 

Memorandum,  of  Additions  and  Betterments..  95 

Detail    Supporting   Statement  of  Original   Cost 

to  Date    96 

The  forms  are  now  printed  and  can  lie  obtained  from  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Presidents'  Conference  Commit- 
tee of  Federal  Valuation  of  Railroads  in  the  United  States, 
with  offices  at  Philadelphia. 

The  registers  are  lists  of  machinery  and  rolling  stock 
without  prices.  They  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  carrier, 
being  supervised  and  checked  by  the  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical sections  of  the  Division  of  Valuation.  The  original 
cost  to  date  schedules  are  to  be  taken  primarily  from  the 
carriers  accounting  records  and  are  to  be  verified  by  the 
accounting  section  of  the  government,  which  has  full  charge 
of  this  portion  of  the  work.  The  mechanical  men  should 
prepare  the  registers  while  the  accounting  forces  should 
compile  the  cost  returns;  the  latter  department  will  require 
hel[)  from  the  mechanical  department  as  described  later. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  is  an  efficient  organization. 
The  officer  having  charge  of  collecting  the  data  for  the 
register  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  equipment; 
if,  however,  he  is  not,  then  those  next  in  authority  must. 
If  the  carriers'  records  are  complete,  the  clerks  can  readily 
prepare  the  registers  for  steam  locomotives,  other  locomo- 
tives, freight  train  cars,  passenger  train  cars,  floating  equip- 
ment and  possibly  roadway  machines,  but  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  compile  from  office  records  the  registers  for 
the  other  accounts  as  much   information  will  overlooked. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  registers  are  to  be  filed  in 
Washington  after  which  the  government  will  send  represen- 
tatives to  the  carriers'  property  to  verify  them,  also  to  collect 
additional  data  not  called  for  by  these  forms.     The  railroad 


company  is  required  to  place  with  each  government  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  party  a  representative  called  "pilot"  who 
is  familiar  with  the  property  that  is  to  be  inventoried  and 
who  is  to  assist  in  icientifying,  measuring  and  ascertaining 
facts  bearing  on  its  age,  wear,  decay,  maintenance  and  con- 
dition. Therefore  the  carriers'  pilots  should  be  experienced 
equipment  men,  capable  not  only  of  estimating  quantities  and 
petty  costs,  but  also  of  pointing  out  special  conditions  affect- 
ing the  value  as  well  as  accurately  judging  the  state  of  the 
maintenance. 

The  first  field  men  required  will  be  those  for  shop  ma- 
chinery, power  plant  machinery  and  power  substation  ap- 
paratus. With  each  pilot  there  should  be  at  least  one  man 
to  assist  in  collecting  preliminary  data  for  the  registers. 
The  pilots  for  locomotives,  cars,  floating  equipment,  etc.,  are 
not  absolutely  required  until  the  arrival  of  the  government 
representatives  for  these  accounts.  Before  attempting  to  pre- 
pare the  data  called  for  by  Order  No.  8,  ever>-  one  connected 
with  the  work  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  latest 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  government  entitled  "Classification 
of  Investment  in  Road  and  Equipment  of  Steam  Roads"  and 
the  "Instructions  for  Field  Work  of  the  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Sections  of  the  Division  of  Valuation,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission"  which  can  be  obtained  for  five  cents 
a  copy  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 

As  the  registers  and  original  cost  to  date  forms  are  to  be 
typewritten,  requiring  typewriters  with  especially  long  car- 
riages, it  has  been  found  desirable  to  establish  a  t\'pewriting 
bureau  where  not  only  the  equipment  registers  but  all  other 
large  work  such  as  reports  of  Order  No.  11,  Order  No.  12, 
etc.,  can  be  typewritten.  A  steady  flow  of  work  from  the 
various  sources  will  keep  the  department  busy,  while  if  this 
large  work  is  done  by  the  departments  concerned  many  more 
large  carriage  typewriters  will  be  required  as  well  as  more 
operators.  The  forms  sent  to  the  government  are  to  be  "car- 
bon backed."  Special  care  is  to  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
carbon  paper  is  of  such  quality  that  the  backs  are  not  easily 
damaged  and  to  save  time  as  well  as  to  insure  good  im- 
pressions "double  faced"  carbons  are  used  to  advantage. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  curtailing  the  data  for  the 
equipment  register.  Although  much  of  it  might  be  recorded 
at  the  time  of  the  joint  field  in.spection,  the  government  field 
men's  time  is  limited.  They  are  being  constantly  pressed 
for  greater  output  or  mileage.  In  their  haste,  important 
things  might  be  missed  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  carrier.  As 
it  is,  the  second  inspection  often  corrects  errors  and  omis- 
sions. 

Account  37^Ro.4dway  Machines 

All  roadway  machines  should  be  distinctly  numbered  so 
that  the  register  can  be  readily  verified  by  the  field  partv. 
For  all  classes  of  roadway  machines  in  addition  to  the  data 
called  for  on  D.  V.  Form  70,  wherever  it  is  possible  give  in 
tlie  remarks  column  the  division  or  district  on  which  the 
machines  are  located  and  all  data  that  will  enable  them  to 
be  readily  identified.  For  instance,  on  portable  boilers  give 
the  type,  height  and  length,  steam  pressure,  number,  diameter 
and  length  of  tubes,  size  of  firebox,  heating  surface,  kind 
of  grate,  fittings,  injectors,  etc.  Ditching  machines,  which 
are  ordinarily  operated   while  temporarily  mounted  upon  a 
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Hut  cur,  hut  whicli  ure  capaljlu  of  self  proijulsion  on  carriers' 
tracks,  should  he  included  in  this  account. 

D.  V.  Form  M.i  is  to  he  used  for  listing  small  tools  with 
each  macliine. 

Arcol'NT    44 — Sunl'    ;M.'\CHINERY 

Before  the  carriers'  field  juirty  starts  out  to  obtain  the 
(lata  for  the  Shop  Machinery  Register,  special  printed  or 
mimeograph  forms  called  "Carriers'  Field  Sheets"  for  each 
(lass  of  machinery  should  he  prepared,  on  which  is  to  be 
recorded  the  data  collected.  This  will  insure  that  nothing 
is  overlooked  as  on  each  form  there  should  be  a  place  for  all 
of  the  items  called  for  by  the  captions  of  the  register,  as 
well  as  other  necessary  items.  The  following  will  suggest 
some  of  the  items  to  be  mentioned: 


Inventory   of   Shop  M.\chine 


Account   44. 

Inventory  No. 


Date     _,  ,    _,         „, 

Location    Old  Shop  No 

Name   of   Bldg Mfrs.   No 

Mfrs.    Name    Size    ..•■■.■ 

Kind    Gears,   Kind    

Drive,    Kind    Safety   Guards    

Kciuipment    Foundation.     Material 

^ear  Purchased Quantity     

"Description    of   Drive 

Remarks     


Inventoried  by    

•Show   details   of  pulleys,   belts,   countershafts,   etc. 

The  field  force  send  these  carriers'  field  sheets  to  the 
office  where  the  necessary  data  is  drawn  off.  Provided  there 
are  no  working  drawings,  the  field  force  should  attach 
sketches  showing  dimensions  and  material  of  all  guards  and 
home  made  attachments.  These  sketches  should  be  in  such 
detail  as  will  enable  a  computer  to  estimate  the  quantities 
of  the  various  material  used  in  the  construction  as  well  as 
the  cost,  provided  the  actual  costs  are  not  available.  Home 
made  machines  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  These 
carriers'  field  sheets  are  extremely  valuable  as  reference 
when  the  government  representative  is  in  the  field. 

.\cc(3unt  44  (with  Acc(junt  45 — Tow-er  Plant  Machinery) 
is  the  most  difficult  to  handle,  not  only  because  the  data 
for  the  register  must  be  collected  in  the  field  but  also  be- 
cause the  line  of  demarkation  between  this  and  the  various 
other  accounts  is  quite  obscure.  It  is  frequently  found  that 
one  line  of  pipe  will  have  to  be  allocated  to  three  different 
accounts  such  as  No.  20 — Shops  and  Engine  Houses,  No. 
,^2 — Power  Distribution  System,  No.  44 — Shop  Machinery. 
Another  source  of  confusion  is  whether  to  classify  engine 
and  boiler  room  machinery  under  Account  44  or  45.  H  this 
machinery  is  located  in  distinct  buildings  it  is  to  be  included 
in  Account  45,  but  if  it  is  installed  in  a  shop  as  part  of  the 
sho])  e(iuipment  it  is  to  be  included  in  Account  44. 

Departments. — Each  department  or  building  should  be 
listed  separately,  identification  numbers  being  assigned  to 
each  machine  or  unit,  no  two  machines  on  the  road  to  bear 
the  same  number.  In  renumbering  the  machines  sufficient 
blank  numbers  should  he  left  between  departments  to  take 
care  of  the  growth  for  at  least  10  years.  Number  the  vari- 
ous units  in  a  department  in  logical  order  so  they  may  be 
easily  checked  on  the  register. 

Power  Plant. — For  the  method  of  handling  power  plant 
machinery.  Account  44,  see  Account  45. 

It  must  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  power  distribution  systems 
of  everv  descri|)tion,  which  convey  power  from  the  Ijoiler  or 
engine  room  to  any  other  building  or  department  are  not  to 
be  listed  under  Account  44,  except  the  line  shafting.  All 
piping  in  shop  buildings  supplying  power  to  the  shop  ma- 
chines, including  the  leads  from  the  mains  to  the  machines 
should  be  accredited  to  Account  20.  All  wiring  in  shop 
buildings,  including  the  .leads  from  the  mains  to  a  motor 
starting  device,  should  be  accredited  to  Account  20.  The 
motor  starting  device  itself  and  the  wires  between  such  de- 
vice and  motor  are  considered  a  part  of  the  motor  and 
should  be  accredited  to  Account  44. 

Machines. — Each    machine   should    be   described    in    such 


detail  as  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  it,  mentioning  all 
special  constructions  and  attachments  that  would  enhance 
its  value.  Give  the  builders'  number,  also  a  description  of 
all  sjjecial  safety  ai^pliances  and  guards  not  furnished  with 
the  machine,  ('ountershafts  need  not  be  described  unless 
thev  are  of  spi(  ial  design.  All  se|)arate  cranes  should  be 
numbered  and  a  complete  description  given.  Cranes  which 
are  furnished  with  and  are  a  part  of  a  machine  are  not  to 
be  numbered  but  are  to  be  mentioned  in  the  machine  descrip- 
tion. Give  the  name  plate  data  of  a  motor  and  control 
equipment  of  motor-driven  machines. 

Main  and  jack  shafts  should  be  tabulated  by  diameters, 
the  total  length  of  each  diameter  in  a  department  being  listed 
as  one  item.  A  description  and  quantity  of  shaft  coup- 
lings should  also  be  given.  Prepare  a  11  in.  by  17  in.  draw- 
ing showing  the  various  styles  of  shaft  hangers  used,  typing 
each  style.  On  the  register  show  the  type,  drop,  length  of 
the  box  and  the  bore.  List  line  shaft  pulleys  in  the  order 
of  their  size;  give  the  width  of  the  face,  the  material,  and 
state  whether  they  are  solid  or  split.  Give  the  aggregate 
length  of  each  width  of  belt  and  classify  it  as  to  ply  and 
material. 

Use  D.  V.  Form  ,31.5  for  small  tools.  All  small  tools  of 
the  same  size  and  kind  .should  be  listed  and  priced  as  one 
item.  The  lists  are  to  be  made  in  dujjlicate.  A  legend 
should  be  inserted  on  last  sheet  of  D.  V.  Form  72,  stating 
that  the  list  of  small  tools  has  been  prepared  on  a  separate 
form.  The  gathering  of  the  data  for  small  tools  is  a  tre- 
mendous task,  but  can  be  lightened  somewhat  by  furnishing 
to  each  shop  and  engine  house  small  blank  books,  two  for 
each  foreman  or  gang  boss,  in  which  they  are  to  list  the 
small  tools  under  their  care.  These  to  be  checked  in  the 
field  by  the  shop  machinery  pilot,  particular  attention  being 
given  to  descriptions  and  omissions.  These  books  to  be  sent 
to  the  office  and  copied  on  D.  V.  Form  313. 

Patterns  and  templates  are  to  be  listed  on  D.  Y.  Form  31,v 
The  lists  should  show  the  quantity  and  cost  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  them.  All  patterns  or  templates  at  one  location  are 
to  be  grouped. 

The  following  are  to  be  included  in  Account  44;  locomo- 
tive boiler  washout  systems  including  piping  and  founda- 
tions, lioiler  front  racks,  pipe  racks,  ladder  racks,  apparatus 
for  drying  lumber  including  blowers  and  motive  power  for 
same,  trucks,  portaljle  benches,  also  machinery  in  oil  houses. 

The  following  belong  to  Account  20;  heating  coils  for 
blower  outfits,  blower  piping  for  conveying  hot  air  from  the 
blower  to  the  dry  kiln,  fire  fighting  apparatus,  fixed  benches, 
and  oil  storage  tanks  and  their  piping  located  outside  of 
buildings. 

Account  45 — PtnvER   Pl.axt  M.achinerv 

Note  the  cautionary  remarks  given  under  Account  44  re- 
garding the  proper  classification  of  engine  and  boiler  room 
machinery. 

Boilers,  engines,  etc.,  located  in  detached  buildings  and 
used  for  furnishing  power,  heat  or  light  to  stations,  or  other 
buildings  are  to  be  classified  as  Power  Plant  ^Machinery, 
Account  45.  Each  unit  in  a  power  plant  should  bear  a 
distinctive  number  which  will  not  be  confu.sed  with  similar 
numbers  at  other  locations.  It  is  suggested  that  the  first 
units  shown  in  the  registers  for  this  account  are  the  i)oilers 
and  their  appurtenances  followed  by  the  other  boiler  room 
machinery,  after  which  should  be  li.sted  the  machinery  in 
the  engine  room. 

Boilers. — Give  a  full  description  of  the  boilers  including 
the  type,  steam  pressure;  number,  size  and  length  of  tubes; 
heating  surface;  size  of  drums,  if  any;  material  of  headers, 
if  any,  and  small  fittings.  In  the  remark  column  should 
be  shown  the  amount  of  excavation  in  cubic  yards  and  the 
builder's  drawing  number.  Where  drawings  are  not  avail- 
able iirepare   sketches   of  the  general   arran-jement   in   such 
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detail  as  to  permit  calculations  of  quantities  of  material  used 
in  the  settings. 

Stokers. — Numbers  should  be  assigned  to  each  stoker  and 
the  company's  drawinc;  numbers  should  be  given  for  refer- 
ence. 

Auxiliaries. — The  auxiliaries  should  be  listed  separatel)-, 
giving  a  complete  description  of  them  as  well  as  the  catalog 
reference.  All  condensers  and  feed  water  intake  lines  from 
a  private  water  supply  to  the  boiler  or  engine  room  should 
be  included  in  Account  45.  Condenser  and  feed  water  in- 
take lines  from  city  mains  should  be  noted  in  Account  45 
only  from  the  point  where  the  line  enters  the  power  plant 
Ijuilding.  The  line  between  city  main  and  building  should 
Ije  accredited  to  .'Account  29. 

Piping. — Measure  the  piping  and  classify  it  according  to 
the  material,  thickness,  service,  size  and  kind  of  joints. 
List  all  valves  and  all  fittings  that  are  four  inches  and 
over. 

Pipe  Covering. — Give  the  lineal  feet  of  each  size  of  pipe 
covering,  as  well  as  the  material,  thickness,  make,  etc.  If 
molded  coverings  for  valves  and  fittings  have  been  used  give 
the  catalog  reference.  If  plastic  covering  has  been  used,  give 
the  kind,  thickness,  area,  etc. 

Engines  and  Turbines. — Give  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer, show  the  type,  whether  condensing  or  non-condensing, 
vertical  or  horizontal,  steam  pressure,  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, cylinder  dimensions,  style  of  valve  gear  and  governor, 
size  of  fly  wheel,  and  if  they  are  part  of  the  generator,  so 
state.  If  the  engine  was  lauilt  with  an  electric  generator  on 
the  same  base  plate  in-  one  manufacturer,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  one  unit  and  full  details  of  both  given  in  the 
same  record. 

Electric  Generators. — Give  the  name  of  the  manufacturer, 
name  plate  data  and  distinctive  characteristics,  including  the 
number  of  main  poles  and   interpoles. 

Wiring. — List  all  wire  in  lineal  feet,  specifying  material, 
size,  whether  solid  or  stranded,  kind  and  thickness  of  in- 
sulation and  covering.  State  whether  it  is  run  in  conduit, 
on  knobs,  or  cleats,  or  a  pole  line.  List  the  conduit  in 
lineal  feet,  specifying  the  material,  size  and  number  of  bends 
if  the  conduit  is  2y'2  in.  or  over  in  diameter.  List  condulets, 
insulators,  etc.,  with  catalog  references. 

Switchboards. — Give  each  complete  switchboard  an  iden- 
tification number.  Descrijje  each  panel  separately,  indicat- 
ing its  functions,  size,  material,  kind  of  finish,  and  supports. 
List  all  instruments,  switches  and  other  equipment  on  the 
front  of  each  panel,  noting  at  the  same  time  all  integral 
parts  such  as  voltmeter  resistances  which  may  be  in  the  rear 
of  the  panel,  giving  distinctive  characteristics  with  the  name 
plate  data  or  catalog  references.  Give  similar  data  for  the 
apparatus  on  the  back  of  the  switchboard  without  distin- 
guishing between  the  panels.  List  all  bus  bars,  Ijrackets, 
clamps,  insulators,  etc.,  with  catalog  references. 

Miscellaneous. — List  the  transformers,  circuit  Ijreakers, 
switches,  switch  caljinets  and  similar  apparatus,  giving  the 
name  plate  data,  or  catalog  references.  For  lightning  ar- 
rester equipment,  add  the  kind  of  mountings  and  insula- 
tors. Spare  apparatus  located  in  power  plants,  but  not  in 
service  nor  connected  for  service  is  unajiplied  material  and 
is  not  to  be  listed  on  the  register. 

Account  46 — Power  Substation  Apparatus 

This  account  should  be  reported  in  the  same  manner  as 
Account  45. 

Account  51 — Steam  Locomotives 

"Date  Built"  is  the  original  date  locomotive  was  built. 
If  a  new  boiler  was  applied,  the  date  the  lioiler  was  built 
should  be  entered  in  the  remark  column.  Light  weight  is 
the  weight  of  both  the  engine  and  tender  without  coal,  water, 
fire  or  engine  crew.     If  no  records  exist  regarding  this  item. 


then  it  will  be  necessary  to  weigh  a  sufficient  number  of  en- 
gines having  various  sizes  of  boilers  and  fireboxes,  also 
tenders  of  various  capacities  in  order  to  establish  an  amount 
to  be  deducted  from  the  weight  in  working  order,  which  is 
the  weight  usually  found  in  office  records.  In  the  remark 
column  list  the  important  betterments  such  as  "eciuipped 
with  superheater,  new  boiler,"  etc.  If  the  locomotive  was 
I^urchased  second-hand,  it  should  be  indicated  in  this  col- 
umn, also  the  date  of  acquisition.  .\n  additional  list  should 
be  prepared  showing  the  following  data  at  the  date  of 
valuation;  number,  length  and  size  of  tubes,  and  the  length 
and  width  of  firebox. 

A  list  on  D.  V.  Form  31,5  should  be  prepared  .showing  the 
standard  tool  equipment  for  locomotives  used  in  the  various 
kinds  of  service.  This  list  should  show  quantities  and  de- 
tail prices  as  well  as  an  aggregate  price  of  the  complete 
e(|uipment.  A  list  is  to  ije  kept  of  all  locomotives  scrapped 
after  date  of  valuation  so  that  government  party  will  not  be 
looking  for  items  which  are  non-existent.  The  new  locomo- 
tives placed  in  service  after  the  valuation  was  made  should 
also  be  recorded. 

Account  52 — Other  Locomotives 

This  classification  covers  electric  and  similar  locomotives, 
but  not  cars  with  motor  equipment.  The  suggestions  for 
the  steam  locomotives  and  motor  cars  apply  to  .\ccount  52 
also. 

Account  So — Freight  Train  Cars 

The  cars  should  be  reported  in  "Lots"  or  ".Series,"  giving 
the  first  and  last  numbers  of  the  series  with  the  number  of 
units  in  the  series.  When  certain  cars  have  for  any  cause 
been  removed  from  revenue  service,  the  actual  live  car  num- 
bers in  that  series  or  the  individual  numbers  of  the  cars  re- 
moved should  Ije  shown.  The  capacity  and  weight  of  the 
cars  should  l)e  shown  in  pounds,  and  the  length  shown 
should  be  the  length  over  end  sills.  The  width  is  the  width 
over  the  car  body.  The  height  is  that  over  running  boards 
on  house  cars,  to  the  top  of  the  sides  on  open  cars  and  to 
the  top  of  the  floor  on  flat  cars. 

In  the  remark  column  show  the  important  betterments, 
such  as  draft  gear,  steel  underframe,  safety  appliances,  etc. 
For  tool  e(|uipment  on  caboose  cars  use  D.  X.  Form  ,n.>.  If 
the  cars  were  purchased  second-hand,  indicate  the  fact  in 
this  column  together  with  the  date  of  acquisition.  .\s  in  the 
case  of  locomotives,  etc.,  keep  a  list  of  the  freight  train  cars 
removed  from  and  those  added  to  revenue  service  after  date 
of  valuation. 

Account  54 — Passenger  Train  Cars 
Two  forms  are  used  for  cars  under  this  classification; 
D.  V.  Form  84  for  motor  cars,  trailer  cars  having  multi[)le 
unit  equipment,  and  for  ga.solene  and  gas  electric  self-pro- 
pelled cars.  D.  V.  Form  85  is  to  be  used  for  steam  railroad 
cars  and  for  trailer  cars  without  multiple  unit  equip- 
ments. 

The  remark  column  is  to  be  used  for  amplifying  the  de- 
scription of  the  underframe  and  .superstructure,  also  for  list- 
ing the  major  betterments.  If  the  cars  were  purchased 
second-hand,  indicate  in  this  column  together  with  the  date  of 
acquisition.  Use  D.  \'.  Form  313  "for  tool  equipments. 
Keep  a  list  of  passenger  train  cars  removed  from  revenue 
service  after  the  date  of  valuation. 

.\ccouNT  55 — Motor  F^quipment  of   Cars 

I).  \'.  Form  87  should  be  used  for  multiple  unit  ecjuip- 
ment  either  on  motor  or  trailer  cars.  Al.so  for  trailer  cars 
eijuipped  with  train  wires  for  power  or  control  and  for 
motor  equipment  of  gasoline  or  gas-electric,  self-propelled 
cars.  Form  87  is  not  to  be  used  for  trailer  cars  not  equipped 
as  before  described.     The  motor  eciuipment  is  to  be  shown 
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for  each  car  or  scries  of  cars   in  the  same  order  as  is  re- 
corded, the  equipment  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Account  56 — Flo.^ting  Equipaient 

On  D.  V.  Form  89,  after  "Station,"  give  the  port  of  regis- 
tration. List  floating  equipment  in  alphabetical  order  ac- 
cording to  its  classification  or  kind.  In  the  remark  column 
give  material  of  hull.  Use  form  D.  V.  313  for  tools  or  other 
appurtenances. 

Account  57 — Work  Equipment 

Use  D.  V.  Form  91  for  rail  work  equipment  and  D.  V. 
Form' 89  for  floating  work  equipment  with  the  title  amended 
to  read  Account  57 — "Floating  Work  Equipment."  All 
work  equipment  should  be  distinctly  numbered  so  that  the 
register  can  be  readily  verified  by  the  field  parties.  The 
various  types  of  work  equipment  should  be  entered  on  the 
register  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  revenue 
equipment  covered  by  Accounts  51  to  56  inclusive.  The 
listing  of  machinery  should  follow  that  for  Accounts  37,  44 
and  45.  If  units  of  work  equipment  were  converted  from 
those  of  other  accounts,  the  date  of  transfer  and  from  what 
it  was  converted  should  be  shown  in  the  remark  column. 
Electrical  motor  equipment  on  cars  used  in  work  service 
belongs  in  Account  55,  while  the  car  bodies  and  trucks  are 
to  be  accredited  to  Account  57.  Use  D.  V.  Form  313  for 
small  tools  and  appurtenances. 

Account  58 — Miscellaneous  Equipment 

In  this  account  belong  horses,  harness,  wagons,  auto 
trucks,  etc.  In  describing  horses  give  the  height,  weight, 
etc.;  of  automobiles  give  the  make,  age  and  such  other  data 
as  will  enable  one  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  unit 
listed. 

General 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Government  mechanical  and 
electrical  field  forces,  a  definite  understanding  should  be 
reached  as  to  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  checking  the 
carriers'  registers  and  collecting  the  additional  data  re- 
quired for  the  government  field  sheets.  The  carriers'  pilots 
should  be  instructed  to  agree  upon  the  record  of  condition 
and  maintenance,  which  is  to  be  recorded  on  the  field  sheets 
as  "Normal"  (N),  "Above  Normal"  (A.  N.),  or  "Below 
Normal"  (B.  N.),  provided  the  field  sheets  show  the  facts 
upon  which  the  conclusions  were  based;  but  if  the  pilots 
should  not  agree  as  to  "Probable  Service  Life"  nor  "Service 
Condition  Percent"  both  the  original  and  duplicate  should 
be  stamjjed  over  "Service  Condition  Percent"  to  the  effect 
that  railroad  representative  does  not  agree  as  to  methods  or 
conclusions  to  enable  the  carriers'  pilot  to  sign  the  field 
sheets. 

When  actual  costs  of  home-made  machinery  or  accessories 
are  unknown,  the  carrier's  pilot  should  be  instructed  to  agree, 
if  possible,  with  the  government's  representative  upon  their 
estimated  cost,  due  allowance  being  made  for  material,  labor 
and  overhead  charges.  These  costs  will  then  he  entered 
upon  the  government's  field  sheets  and  are  final. 

Many  of  the  accounts  are  provided  with  a  special  form  of 
field  sheet,  each  adapted  to  its  particular  purpose,  upon 
which  is  printed  a  list  of  the  more  important  details  of  con- 
struction, with  blank  spaces  opposite,  in  which  is  to  be  noted 
the  various  items  which  do  or  do  not  appear  on  the  unit  be- 
ing inspected  and  each  carrier  should  determine  whether 
or  not  the  printed  list  fully  covers  his  equipment.  If  it  does 
not,  then  such  other  items  should  be  added  as  will  give  not 
only  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  unit,  but  also  cover  the 
principal  additions  and  betterments  to  be  claimed. 

Original  Cost  to  Date 

In  appraising  property  usually  one  of  two  methods  is  em- 
ployed as  a  basis:    (a)    "Original  Cost  to  Date,"  being  a 


summation  of  all  the  costs  of  a  unit  in  place,  from  purchase 
to  time  of  apj^raisal;  (b)  "Cost  of  Reproduction  New,"  be- 
ing the  cost  based  on  present  prices.  The  latter  method  pro- 
vides for  the  inclusion  of  every  element  of  cost  and  the 
basis  u])on  which  substantially  all  modern  appraisements 
are  made. 

The  act  stipulates  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  to  ascertain  the  "Original  Cost  to  Date"  and  the 
"Cost  of  Reproduction  New."  In  turn  the  Commission  asks 
the  carriers  to  furnish  statements  showing  the  Original  Cost 
to  Date. 

On  tlie  older  lines,  the  accounts  of  many  of  the  constituent 
roads  have  been  lost  or  are  incomplete.  Many  conservative 
paying  companies  often  charged  all  minor  improvements, 
and  at  times  large  ones,  to  operation.  Then,  too,  the  ques- 
tion of  additions  and  betterments  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood I)V,  the  shops,  which  are  really  responsible  for  addi- 
tion and  betterment  costs  being  properly  allocated. 

Not  one  foreman  in  a  dozen  appreciates  that  when  a  lad- 
der with  stiles  is  substituted  for  one  made  of  bent  hand 
holds,  or  a  10-in.  brake  cylinder  replaces  an  8-in.  one,  or  a 
compound  pump  takes  the  place  of  a  simple  one,  that  part 
of  tiie  cost  of  substitution  is  chargeable  to  betterments  and 
should  be  reported.  Therefore  the  accounting  records  prob- 
ably do  not  reflect  the  true  "Cost  to  Date,"  which  is  the  only 
method  of  appraisal  of  equipment  and  machinery  to  which 
the  carrier  is  a  party. 

If  the  accountants'  books  do  not  contain  all  the  costs  it 
behooves  the  carrier  to  see  that  careful  estimates  are  made 
covering  the  omissions.  It  might  be  well  to  review  the  addi- 
tions and  betterments  shown  in  the  records  to  see  if  they 
are  correct.  The  mechanical  branch  is  best  fitted  to  make 
this  study.  The  construction  at  date  of  valuation  of  each 
engine,  car,  etc.,  should  be  compared  with  the  original  de- 
tail specifications  and  the  difterence  noted.  These  differ- 
ences constitute  some  of  the  additions  or  betterments  for  that 
unit. 

Additions  are  additional  facilities  or  devices  such  as  air 
brakes  applied  to  cars  not  previously  equipped  (all  labor 
used  in  construction  and  application  should  be  charged). 

Betterments  are  improvements  of  existing  facilities  such 
as  substitution  of  steel  tired  wheels  for  cast  iron  wheels. 
The  cost  chargeable  to  the  accounts  is  the  excess  cost  of  the 
new  parts  over  the.  cost  of  parts  retired.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  labor  cost  of  applying  old  parts  and  applying  new 
should  be  included  but  not  the  cost  of  removing  old  parts. 
All  prices  used  should  be  those  current  at  the  time  the  ad- 
dition or  betterment  was  made. 

For  each  addition  or  betterment  prepare  on  8J/  in.  by 
11  in.  sheets  a  comparative  statement  showing  in  parallel 
columns  the  costs  of  the  "original"'  and  "final"  constructions, 
giving  the  quantities,  unit  prices  and  costs  of  both  material 
and  labor.  To  the  cost  add  allowances  for  overhead  charges. 
The  difference  between  the  totals  of  the  two  sides  is  the 
betterment.  It  is  olivious  that  if  there  were  no  "Original 
Constiuction"  then  the  change  is  an  addition,  which  permits 
the  charging  of  labor  of  application.  Show  the  date  of  the 
prices,  the  date  the  estimate  was  made  and  the  name  of  the 
estimator.  From  a  file  of  these  sheets  not  only  the  total 
additions  or  betterments  applied  to  any  unit  may  be  readily 
ascertained,  but  also  the  correctness  of  the  claim  can  be  veri- 
fied. 

In  filling  out  the  original  cost  to  date  forms,  the  units 
should  be  reported  in  the  same  order  as  on  the  registers. 
The  costs  to  be  reported  are  those  contained  in  the  carrier's 
accounting  records.  Should  these  be  missing  or  incomplete, 
other  records  or  even  estimates  should  be  used,  indicating 
the  source,  name  and  title  of  estimator,  etc. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  tlie  costs  taken 
from  the  accounting  records  are  for  the  identical  units  re- 
ported in  the  regi.«ter  as  it  is  sometimes  found  that  a  car 
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or  locomotive  has  been   renumbered  or  replaces   another  of 
the  same  number. 

There  is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  use  of 
Forms  D.  V.  95  and  D.  V.'  96.  It  is  suggested  that  the  dis- 
trict accountant  be  consulted  as  to  the  method  he  desires  to 
be  followed  in  reporting  additions  and  betterments  as  well 
as  supporting  data. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  24,  1917. 
CONSERV.iTION  OF  Tr.'^NSPORTATION 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  government  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  transportation  problem  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  war  supplies  and  are  not  only  co-operating 
with  the  railways  in  many  ways  to  promote  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  available  facilities,  but  are  also  trying  to  do  what 
they  can  toward  arousing  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  situation. 

The  government  is  extending  very  effective  co-operation 
in  the  campaign  inaugurated  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
to  utilize  the  full  carrying  capacity  of  equipment.  The  rec- 
ommendations which  have  been  sent  to  shippers  on  this  point 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  al- 
ready been  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette.  The  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  has  also  recently  taken  this  matter  up 
witli  the  Army  and  Navy  and  other  departments  that  are 
ordering  vast  quantities  of  munitions  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  requesting  them  in  placing  contracts  to  specify  in 
the  order  that  cars  shall  be  loaded  to  full  capacity.  Very 
satisfactory  replies  have  been  received  from  the  heads  of 
various  departments,  stating  that  they  have  issued  orders 
that  the  request  shall  be  complied  with.  Both  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  the  Shipping  Board  have  issued  such  orders.  The 
TraiSc  Executive,  located  in  New  York,  which  handles  ship- 
ments of  supplies  for  the  Allies,  is  also  making  it  a  point  to 
see  that  its  shipments  are  loaded  in  full  cars  and  the  inspec- 
tion department  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  of 
War  in  the  United  States  has  issued  a  circular  to  its  agents, 
saying:  "The  first  essential  condition  is  that  all  cars  be 
loaded  to  10  per  cent  above  their  nominal  capacity  and  all 
other  conditions  must  be  made  subservient  to  this." 

The  storage  committee  of  the  general  munitions  board  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  authorized  a  statement, 
saying  that  the  government  and  every  other  purchaser  of 
goods  must  make  every  effort  to  buy  near  the  point  of  utiliza- 
tion so  as  to  make  the  one  necessary  railroad  haul  as  short  as 
possible.  A  number  of  instances  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  storage  committee  where  articles  are  being  manufac- 
tured in  the  East  with  orders  to  ship  West  while  the  same 
articles  are  being  made  in  the  West  for  shipment  to  the  East. 
This  lack  of  co-operation  between  buyer,  railroad,  shipper 
and  consignee,  it  says,  must  cease. 

As  a  good  example  of  what  grows  out  of  a  full  understand- 
ing, the  statement  cites  the  pooling  arrangement  effected  be- 
tween coal  operators,  railroads,  mines  and  lake  vessels, 
whereby  coal  from  Lake  Erie  ports  destined  for  the  head 
of  the  lakes  will  be  classified  and  handled  so  much  more 
efficiently  that  the  equivalent  of  53,000  cars  will  be  added 
to  the  railway  equipment.  Some  similar  co-operative  methods 
will  be  developed  within  the  next  few  months  to  control  all 
government  shipments.  "It  is  unthinkal)le,"  the  committee 
asserts,  "that  the  present  hit-or-miss  method  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  Of  course,  in  all  shipments,  especially  of 
government  supplies,  nothing  less  than  car  lots  can  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  There  is  no  way  by  which  the  railroad 
can  give  preference  to,  or  expedite,  a  less  than  a  carload  lot 
shipment.     Every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to  combine 


the  shipments  of  different  manufacturers,  if  need  be,  into 
full  car  lots. 

"]Most  industrial  establishments  are  situated  so  that  to 
make  any  considerable  addition  to  their  storage  areas  is  im- 
possible. At  most  manufacturing  centers,  therefore,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  create  assembly  stations  for  the  collection  of 
government  freight.  Such  stations  will  permit  the  combina- 
tion of  a  number  of  small  shipments  into  car  lots.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  freight  at  such  local  centers  will  give  to  the 
railroad  a  less  fluctuating  load,  and  will  make  possible  the 
routing  each  day  of  a  more  or  less  constant  number  of  cars 
to  the  several  destination  points.  Thus  the  freight  service 
will  be  regularized  as  is  the  passenger  service,  and  permit  of 
a  more  efficient  use  of  rolling  stock. 

"More  and  more  the  motor  truck  must  be  used  for  local 
deliveries  of  freight,  not  only  between  the  plant  and  freight 
assembly  station,  but  to  consumers  at  relatively  nearby  points. 
This  will  mean,  in  many  instances,  the  organization  of  a 
joint  motor  car  service  by  the  manufacturers  of  a  given  dis- 
trict, to  insure  that  as  nearly  as  possible  full  motor  truck 
loads  may  be  available  for  each  trip.  This  motor  service 
will  not  be  in  many  cases  the  cheapest  method,  but  motor 
trucks  will  prolsably  provide  the  only  means  of  regularizing 
the  transportation  service." 

The  Stor-'^ge  Problem 

The  storage  committee  states  that  expenditures  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000  for  terminal  storage  areas  at  or  near  the  sea- 
board will  undoubtedly  be  necessary^  and  that  not  a  moment 
should  i>e  lost  in  providing  tliese  facilities  The  equipment 
which  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  each  soldier  going  over- 
seas amounts  to  about  five  and  a  half  tons.  This  storage 
load  will  be  put  upon  the  nation  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  to  handle  it  will  require  carefully  designed  and  equipped 
areas,  probably  2,000  acres  in  extent. 

The  storage  policy  will  provide  for  four  types  of  storage 
areas,  the  term  "area"  being  used  as  including  ( 1 )  open 
spaces  such  as  are  required  for  lumber  and  the  like,  (2)  par- 
tially enclosed  spaces  such  as  are  used  for  hay,  etc.,  and  (3) 
fully  enclosed  spaces,  such  as  warehouses.  The  t\-pes  of  these 
storage  areas  will  be  (1)  at  the  individual  manufacturing 
plant,  (2)  at  points  of  assembly  within  a  given  manufactur- 
ing district  to  which  goods  can  be  hauled  by  automobile  truck 
or  wagon,  (3)  at  points  of  utilization  and  of  consumption, 
as  at  the  cantonment  or  training  camp,  and  (4)  at  places 
adjacent  to  terminal  ports  and  from  which  goods  will  be 
transported  to  ship  by  motor  truck  or  lighter. 

Dependence  must  be  placed  very  largely  upon  local  initia- 
tive for  the  provision  of  ample  storage  at  the  point  of  manu- 
facture, the  committee  said.  Manufacturers  making  g(X>ds  for 
the  government,  and  in  fact  all  manufacturers,  no  matter  what 
their  product  or  for  whom  it  is  made,  should  be  encouraged 
to  expand  their  storage  capacity  at  once  in  every  possible 
way. 

"We  cannot  continue  to  allow  manufacturers  to  dump  their 
products  as  completed  on  the  railroads  without  regard  to 
the  necessities  of  the  situation,"  said  the  committee.  "This 
means  more  storage  for  manufactured  articles.  As  the  load 
on  the  railroads  increases,  the  regularity  of  deliveries  on 
individual  shipments  will  be  interfered  with,  and  if  con- 
tinuity of  manufacturing  is  to  be  maintained,  our  manufac- 
turers will  have  to  carry  larger  stocks  of  raw  material,  which 
will  require  additional  storage." 

Avoid  Tr.\nsportation  \\' .\ste 

The  general  munitions  board  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  has  also  issued  a  statement  calling  attention  to  the 
importance  of  conserving  railroad  facilities. 

"The  railroad  situation  is  right  now  the  weakest  link  in  the 
storage  problem,"  according  to  the  board.  "Unless  we  begin 
at  once  to  take  steps  to  safeguard  the  railroad  situation,  by 
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January  1,  1918,  we  will  have  no  storage  problem,  because 
there  will  be  nothing  to  store.  On  account  of  the  car  short- 
age, manufacturers  will  be  unable  to  secure  raw  materials  or 
ship  their  finished  products.  These  facts  explain  why  the 
railroad  factor  is  strongly  eni])hasized  in  our  statements  of 
jjolicy.  A  railroad  can  stagger  along  for  a  time  under  a  load 
far  heavier  than  it  is  designed  to  bear.  But  if  this  goes  too 
far,  signs  of  congestion  begin  to  appear.  And  then,  if  noth- 
ing radical  is  done,  an  actual  tie-up  ensues." 

The  level  of  efficiency  would  be  reached,  the  board  pointed 
out,  if  it  could  be  arranged  that  each  of  the  myriad  articles 
being  purchased  by  the  government  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
could  be  handled  once,  and  only  once,  by  the  railroads.  To 
bring  this  about,  nothing  should  be  put  into  a  railroad  car 
except  for  immediate  and  direct  haul  either,  first,  to  a  place 
where  it  is  to  be  consumed  or  otherwise  utilized,  or  second, 
to  the  seaboard  prior  to  transsliipment  across  seas. 

It  is  quite  common  military  and  industrial  practice  for 
most  munitions  to  make  three,  four  or  more  railroad  trips 
before  they  reach  the  consumer  or  the  hold  of  an  ocean  going 
ship.  Sometimes  goods  are  sent  to  intermediate  distribution 
points,  or  to  places  of  assembly,  requiring  additional,  and 
frequently,  unnecessary  haul.  Sometimes  these  extra  haul- 
ings  are  simply  the  result  of  accident  or  chance.  But  every 
extra  and  avoidable  hauling,  even  where  mileage  is  not  in- 
creased, will  have  to  be  cut  out  if  the  railroads  are  to  be 
an  efficient  part  of  our  war  machine. 

"There  are  some  railroad  lines  in  England  today,  whose 
entire  equipment  is  being  used  for  army  purposes  six  days 
out  of  seven,"  the  statement  said.  "We  may  be  in  a  similar 
situation  in  this  countrv'  before  the  spring  of  1918.  Unless 
we  rigorously  and  scientifically  conserve  railroad  facilities, 
industry's  participation  in  their  use  will  be  very  meager.  We 
cannot  waste  and  win  the  war." 

Pooling  or  Coal  Shipments 

On  the  St.  George  piers,  on  Staten  Island,  New  York  City, 
a  program  to  pool  all  export  coal  and  much  of  that  delivered 
for  the  city's  consumption  was  inaugurated  on  July  23,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  made  by  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  which  is  working  in  co-operation  with  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  and  the  coal  production  committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  The  St.  George  piers  consti- 
tute the  shipping  terminus  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
Staten  Island  railroads. 

On  August  1,  it  was  said,  other  piers  supplying  much  of 
the  coal  for  New  York  City  consumption  and  for  shipment 
by  water  from  that  port,  also  will  put  into  effect  the  program 
for  tidewater  pooling,  in  order  to  hasten  boat  shipments  to 
New  England  and  other  destinations  and  to  release  cars  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  other  uses.  These  piers  are  South 
Amboy,  Port  Reading,  Elizabeth  and  Port  Liberty. 

The  Philadelphia  piers,  on  which  pooling  of  coal  will 
take  place  beginning  August  1,  are  the  Port  Richmond,  Green- 
wich and  Jackson  Street  piers.  The  Hampton  Roads  piers 
are  Lambert's  Point,  Sewell's  Point  and  Newport  News. 
The  Baltimore  piers,  where  pooling  likewise  will  become  ef- 
fective on  August  1,  are  the  Canton  piers.  The  program 
already  is  in  effect  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Western 
Maryland  piers,  and  is  said  to  be  working  successfully. 

In  each  of  these  instances  coal  of  like  kinds  will  he  run 
on  particular  tracks,  and  each  shipper  will  keep  a  credit  and 
deljit  balance  with  the  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange  at  each  port.  Vessels  or  barges,  ar- 
riving at  port  to  take  on  a  load  of  No.  1  coal,  for  instance, 
will  not  have  to  wait  while  a  particular  consignment  is  ex- 
tricated from  a  crowded  switchyard,  but  will  take  the  first 
cars  on  No.  1  track. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  likol\-  to  Ije  shipjied  from  the 
four  tidewater  ports  where  pooling  is  to  be  put  into  effect — 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Hampton  Roads — 


will  amount  to  35,000,000  tons.     The  usefulness  of  vessels 
and  cars  will  be  greatly  augmented  thereby. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  EFFICIENCY  ON  THE 
CHICAGO  &  NORTH  WESTERN 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  in  effect  a  plan  of  or- 
ganization for  efficiency  which  extends  from  the  executive 
offices  to  each  division  of  the  road.  Everj'  second  Friday  a 
staff  meeting  is  held  in  the  office  of  the  vice-president  of 
operation  at  Chicago  which  is  attended  by  officers  of  all  other 
departments.  Here  any  matter  is  discussed  which  is  pertinent 
to  greater  economy  or  efficiency  of  operation.  Similarly,  divi- 
sional staff  meetings  are  held  ever)-  Saturday  which  are  called 
by  division  superintendents  and  attended  by  the  division 
officers,  including  the  division  engineer,  the  trainmaster,  de- 
spatchers,  roadmasters,  master  mechanics,  etc.  The  results  of 
these  are  reported  by  the  superintendents  to  the  general  office. 
In  addition,  divisional  efficiency  committees  were  recently  or- 
ganized, consisting  of  the  division  superintendent  and  the 
ranking  members  of  the  traffic  and  mechanical  departments  on 
each  division.  Some  of  the  special  problems  which  these  com- 
mittees are  required  to  consider  are,  maximum  carloading, 
heavier  train  loads,  and  the  elimination  of  empty  car  mileage. 
These  committees  meet  semi-monthly  and  report  directly  to 
the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation. 

.\lthough  the  divisional  staff  meetings  have  been  taking 
place  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  special  interest  has 
been  taken  in  them  recently  in  view  of  the  critical  transporta- 
tion situation.  Typical  of  the  character  of  these  meetings  is 
one  recently  held  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Among  the  subjects 
discussed  were  the  feasibility  of  pooling  locomotives,  increase 
in  prices  of  materials  and  equipment,  and  the  possibility,  of 
further  economy  in  the  use  of  materials  by  all  departments. 

Among  those  who  spoke  at  this  gathering  was  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, a  brakeman,  who  said  in  part :  "There  are  two  ways  to 
get  ahead  in  this  world,  either  increase  your  income  or  de- 
crease your  expenditures;  either  accomplishes  the  same  result. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  with  the  cost  of  material  advanc- 
ing more  than  60  per  cent.,  with  the  price  of  coal  advancing 
30  and  40  per  cent.,  with  the  cost  of  gondola  cars  advancing 
110  per  cent.,  and  the  locomotives  we  are  now  using  more  than 
double  what  they  were  in  1915,  that  the  only  thing  the  North 
Western  has  to  sell  is  transportation?  With  the  tremendous 
advances  in  the  cost  of  all  prices  of  labor  this  company  is  re- 
ceiving the  same  price  for  hauling  a  carload  of  hogs  from 
Sioux  City  to  Chicago  that  it  received  in  1915,  and  while  the 
railroad  is  asking  for  adequate  increases  in  freight  rates, 
until  it  receives  them  it  must  look  to  its  employees  to  help 
meet  these  increases.  By  practicing  the  same  methods  of 
economv  with  the  company's  material  and  supplies  as  we  do 
in  our  homes  (if  the  price  of  an  article  has  advanced  beyond 
its  worth  to  try  and  get  along  without  it  or  to  use  just  as 
little  of  the  article  as  possible)  much  can  be  done  to  meet 
the  situation." 

L.  Gilbert,  roadmaster  at  Sioux  City,  stated  that  in  1913  it 
cost  his  subdivision  $390  to  relay  one  mile  of  track  and  that 
in  1916  it  cost  $495,  or  an  increase  of  $105.  Ballast  cost 
$806  ]icr  mile  in  1914  and  $1,774  in  1916,  or  an  increase  of 
$908. 

F.  H.  I.owery,  engineman,  said  that  in  March,  1917,  the 
total  engine  mileage  on  the  Sioux  City  division  was  138,000. 
Had  e\-er>-  fireman  on  the  division  saved  but  a  single  scoopful 
of  coal  in  each  100  miles  fired  he  would  have  saved  the  com- 
pany more  than  12' j  tons,  computing  each  scoop  as  18  lb. 
The  remarks  made  by  the  others  who  attended  the  meeting 
were  of  a  similar  character  and  indicated  that  officers  and 
employees  of  the  North  Western  are  keenly  alive  to  the  press- 
ing necessity  for  economy  and  the  available  means  of  achiev- 
ing it. 


Decision  In  Transcontinental  Rate  Case 

Commission    Finds    Water    Competition     Temporarily 
Negligible  and  Orders  Readjustment  Until  War  Is  Over 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  July  24  ren- 
dered its  decision  in  the  various  cases  involving  trans- 
continental freight  rates,  in  which  the  commission 
finds  that  existing  water  competition  is  a  negligible  factor  in 
affecting  the  rates  by  rail  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast 
terminals.  Rates  on  commodities  from  eastern  defined  terri- 
tories to  Pacific  coast  terminals  lower  than  the  rates  on  like 
traffic  to  intermediate  points  are  found  not  justified  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  present  effective  rates  on  cer- 
tain specific  commodities  from  all  eastern  defined  territories 
to  Pacific  coast  terminals  are  found  to  be  not  unreasonably 
low  and  not  to  have  been  induced  by  water  competition.  The 
present  effective  rates  on  other  commodities  in  schedules  B 
and  C  are  found,  as  a  whole,  unreasonably  low  from  terri- 
tories east  of  the  Missouri  River  to  Pacific  coast  terminals. 
The  rates  on  barley,  beans,  canned  goods,  asphaltum,  dried 
fruits  and  wine  from  Pacific  coast  ports  via  rail-and-vvater 
routes  through  Galveston  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  should  be 
revised  to  accord  with  the  rec|uirements  of  the  long-and-short- 
haul  clause  of  the  fourth  section.  The  commission's  report 
will  be  found  in  46  I.  C.  C.  238.    A  brief  abstract  followg: 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  COMMISSION'S  DECISION 

In  Reoj)ening  Fourth  Section  A])plications,  40  I,  C.  C, 
35,  we  found  that  the  existing  competition  by  water  at  the 
time  the  report  was  made,  June  S,  1916,  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  coasts,  did  not  justify  the  relationship  of 
rates  then  existing.  We  also  found  that  the  maintenance  of 
these  low  rates  on  the  schedule  C  commodities  named  in 
Commodity  Rates  to  Pacific  Coast  Terminals,  32  I.  C.  C, 
611,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rates  on  barley,  beans, 
canned  goods,  asphaltum,  dried  fruits,  and  wine  from  Cali- 
fornia ports,  via  rail  and  water,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
while  higher  rates  were  maintained  to  or  from  intermediate 
points,  had  the  effect  of  unduly  preferring  the  coast  points 
and  unduly  prejudicing  intermediate  points.  Orders  were 
entered  requiring  the  carriers,  on  or  before  September  1, 
1916,  to  readjust  the  rates  on  the  schedule  C  commodities 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  our  order  respecting  sched- 
ule B  commodities.  The  relief  orders  which  had  been  issued 
resjiecting  the  rates  on  barley,  beans,  canned  goods,  asphal- 
tum, dried  fruits,  and  wine  were  rescinded,  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1916. 

Pursuant  to  these  orders,  new  tariffs  were  filed,  effective 
September  1,  1916,  containing  rates  purporting  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements.  The  new  tariffs  contained 
many  increases  in  the  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  on  the 
schedule  C  items,  and  in  the  rates  on  the  California  products 
from  California  ports  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Protests 
were  filed  with  the  commission  on  behalf  of  a  large  num- 
lier  of  shippers  and  receivers,  representing  many  localities 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  or  near  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  was  strongly  urged  that  the  marked  increases  would  be 
destructive  of  certain  industries,  and  would  result  in  material 
losses  on  account  of  unfilled  contracts,  and  that  some  of  the 
new  rates  were  unjust  and  unreasonable  in  and  of  them- 
selves. The  commission  thereupon  suspended  the  new 
rates  until  December  30,  1916. 

On  September  9,  1916,  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
Spokane,  ^^■ash.,  filed  a  petition,  alleging  that  there  was  not 
at  that  time  and  had  not  been  since  April  5,  1916,  any  wa- 
ter competition  whatever  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  there  existed  no 
justification  for  the  maintenance  of  lower  rates  from  eastern 


defined  territories  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  to  intermediate 
pomts. 

On  October  17,  1916,  by  appropriate  order,  we  reopened 
all  of  the  fourth  section  applications  relating  to  the  rates 
on  commodities  from  eastern  defined  territories  to  Pacific 
coast  ports  and  intermediate  points,  and  all  of  the  applica- 
tions respecting  rates  on  barley,  beans,  canned  goods,  as- 
phaltum, dried  fruits,  and  wine  from  California  ports  to 
Atlantic  ports. 

Prior  to  the  hearings  the  carriers  sought  and  obtained  au- 
thority to  cancel  the  suspended  tariffs  and  to  publish  nev\- 
tariff's  containing  more  moderate  increases  to  and  from  Pa- 
cific coast  points.  These  new  tariffs  were  filed  to  become 
effective  December  30,  1916,  on  statutory  notice  and  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  rates  on  all  the  schedule  C  items 
from  nearly  all  eastern  defined  territories  to  the  Pacific  coast 
ports  by  10  cents  in  carloads  and  25  cents  in  less  than  car- 
loads. No  increases  were  made  in  the  rates  to  intermediate 
])oints  in  any  instance  in  which  the  resulting  rate  would  be 
liigher  than  the  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast  ports.  The  new 
tariffs  also  had  the  effect  of  increasing  by  10  cents  the  car- 
load rates  on  barley,  b^ans,  canned  goods,  asphaltum,  dried 
fruits,  and  wine  from  California  ports  via  rail-and-water 
routes  through  Galveston  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  also  of 
increasing  the  all-rail  rate  on  canned  goods  from  California 
jioints  to  eastern  defined  territories  from  62 '/j  cents  to 
72>4  cents.  The  effective  date  of  some  of  the  eastbound 
rates  was  subsequentlv  postponed  bv  the  carriers  until 
March  1,  1917. 

The  Situ.\tion  .■\s  tii  Water  Competition 
The   following   figures   respecting   the   ships   and   tonnage 
moving  via  the  Panama  Canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific  coasts   are   said   to   have   been   taken   from   the    Canal 
Record : 

Eastbound 


*hips     Tonnage 
172  951.044 


No.  of 

ships  Tonnage 

163  895,614 

41  217,285 

10  12,935 


."August    14.    1914.   to   Tune   30.    1915.    . 

June  30,  1915,  to   lune  30,   1916 

.lun;  30,   1916,  to  November   U,  1916. 

The  evidence  showed  that  two  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company  steamers  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Atlantic 
ports  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  1916  :  that  two  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian steamers  passed  through  the  canal  with  east- 
bound  cargoes  in  recent  months,  and  that  two  steamers 
sailed  from  New  'i'ork  for  the  Pacific  coast  in  lulv  and 
one  in  October,  1916.  One  steamer  reached  Charleston,  S. 
C,  in  September,  1916,  carrying  17,000  barrels  of  flour 
from  north  Pacific  coast  points.  There  are  statements  in 
the  record  of  other  sailings  and  expected  sailings,  but  the 
table  of  tonnage  moved  from  June  30  to  November  11,  1916. 
shows  that  this  movement  is  slight  and  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  movement  has  been  irregular  and  uncertain. 

A  statement  offered  in  evidence  on  behalf  of  Pacific  coast 
cities,  compiled  from  data  gathered  from  marine  engineering 
publications,  purported  to  show  that  on  October  2,  1916, 
there  were  building  in  the  various  shipbuilding  plants  of 
the  United  States  a  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  of  a\l  descrip- 
tions apjiroximating  1,600,000  tons.  An  extract  from  the 
consular  and  trade  reports  on  November  IS.  1916,  showed 
steel  merchant  vessels,  building  or  under  contract  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards  on  November  1,  1916,  according  to  ship- 
iaiilders"  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  numbering  417   vessels. 
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of  1,479,946  gross  tons.  During  October,  1916,  American 
shipyards  are  said  to  have  finished  17  steel  merchant  ves- 
sels of  52,941  gross  tons  and  made  new  contracts  for  17  steel 
merchant  vessels  of  77,877  gross  tons.  It  is  stated  that  there 
were  under  contract  in  American  shipyards  on  Novemijer  1, 
1916,  314  merchant  vessels  of  960,899  gross  tons,  which  the 
builders  of  these  vessels  expected  to  launch  on  or  before 
June  30,  1917. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  present  service  by  water  be- 
tween the  two  coasts  of  the  United  States  is  infrequent,  spo- 
radic, and  irregular.  It  is  inferable  that  the  great  ship- 
building program  now  being  carried  forward  in  the  ship- 
building plants  of  the  United  States  will  result  in  bringing 
into  this  coast  to  coast  trade  a  number  of  ships  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future.  Testimony  on  behalf  of  the  merchants  on  the 
Pacific  coast  showed  their  disposition  and  capacity  to  or- 
ganize and  equip  steamship  lines  for  this  business  in  the 
event  of  radical  increases  in  the  rail  rates  between  the  two 
coasts. 

The  present  situation,  however,  as  to  the  water  competi- 
tion, is  beyond  dispute.  There  is  no  existing  competitive  ne- 
cessity by  reason  of  water  service  between  the  two  coasts 
which  warrants  the  rail  carriers  in  maintaining  under  present 
circumstances  lower  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  are  nor- 
mal and  reasonable  or  lower  than  to  intermediate  points. 

Attitude  or  the  R.^il  Carriers 

The  rail  carriers  are  before  us  in  this  proceeding  seeking 
authority  to  continue  lower  rates  on  a  large  proportion  of  all 
commodities  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  to  intermediate  points 
and  lower  rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  via  rail-and-water 
routes  through  Galveston  on  a  limited  list  of  commodities 
than  are  applied  from  or  to  intermediate  points.  It  is 
urged  that  the  ability  of  the  boat  lines  to  establish  and  main- 
tain rates  on  certain  of  these  commodities  between  the  two 
coasts  that  are  far  below  the  level  of  normal  rail  rates  on  the 
same  traffic  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  rates  main- 
tained during  the  first  year  the  Panama  Canal  was  in  op- 
eration. 

It  is  stated  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  boat 
lines  can  make  and  have  made  rates  between  the  coasts  very 
much  below  any  scale  of  rates  which  we  could  require  the 
rail  carriers  to  maintain  and  these  carriers  now  urge  their 
right  to  maintain  such  an  adjustment  of  rates  as  will  keep 
their  lines  in  an  attitude  of  preparedness  for  the  boat  com- 
petition which  sooner  or  later  may  be  expected  again  to  de- 
velop. It  is  earnestly  urged  that  if  the  carriers  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  are  required  to  readjust  their  rates  be- 
tween the  two  coasts  to  a  level  not  lower  than  the  rates  to  or 
from  intermediate  points,  the  water  lines,  when  the  boats 
return  to  the  service,  will  establish  rates  at  a  level  that  will 
take  the  traffic  away  from  the  rail  lines.  An  application  on 
behalf  of  the  railroads  for  relief  from  the  provisions  of  the 
fourth  section  as  to  these  rates  must  be  supported  by  com- 
petent proof  as  to  the  then  existing  competition  by  water 
alleged  to  make  necessary  the  relief  sought.  In  the  natural 
and  orderly  course  of  procedure,  several  months  may  elapse 
between  the  time  when  the  water  competition  manifests  itself 
and  the  time  when  the  rail  carriers  can  make  effective  such 
rail  rates  as  are  necessary  to  meet  this  competition. 

It  is  asserted  that  no  .sooner  would  these  rates  be  estab- 
lished than  the  boat  lines  would  make  a  further  reduction 
sufficient  to  secure  the  traffic,  whereu]5on  the  rail  lines 
would  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  second  ap[)lication  involv- 
ing further  time  during  which  the  rail  lines  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  traffic.  This  process  might  have  to  be  re- 
peated several  times  before  the  rates  reached  a  level  as  low 
as  the  boat  lines  cared  to  make  them.  The  objection  to  this 
course  of  procedure  is  that  tlic  rail  ?ines  would  be  obliged  to 
lose  the  traffic  to  the  boat  lines  liefore  being  able  to  pres- 
ent convincing  proof  of  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  rail 
rates. 


\\'estbound  Commodity  Rates 

The  present  commodity  rates  from  eastern  defined  terri- 
tories to  the  Pacific  coast  are  divided  into  three  groups, 
which  have  been  known  under  the  designations  of  schedules 
A,  B,  and  C.  Schedule  A  includes  commodities  which  either 
are  not  adapted  to  water  transportation  or  which  originate 
in  territory  so  far  removed  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  to 
make  their  transportation  by  water  unlikely.  This  list  in- 
cludes about  100  items,  among  which  are  the  following: 
Threshing  machines,  agricultural  implements,  vehicles, 
many  furniture  items  and  fragile  articles,  and  various 
products  of  the  soil,  wheat,  flour,  etc.  Upon  these  items  the 
rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  points  are  not  lower  than  to  inter- 
mediate points,  and  these  rates  are  not  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration in  this  report.  Schedule  B  includes  about  350 
items  comprising  articles  which  are  more  or  less  adapted  to 
water  transportation  and  upon  which  the  carriers  have  been 
authorized  to  continue  rates  to  intermediate  points  higher 
than  to  the  Pacific  coast  terminals  by  the  following  percent- 
ages: 7  per  cent  from  points  in  zone  2;  15  per  cent  from 
points  in  zone  3,  and  25  per  cent  from  points  in  zone  4.  The 
zones  referred  to  are  those  described  in  Commodity  Rates  to 
Pacific  Coast  Terminals.  The  list  of  the  articles  is  quite 
general  and  includes  certain  varieties  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, baking  powder,  bottles,  brass  and  bronze  goods, 
candles,  certain  mixtures  of  canned  goods,  carpets  and  rugs, 
clothing,  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  certain  furniture  items, 
and  many  other  articles.  The  range  of  rates  on  the  sched- 
ule B  commodities  varies  to  a  large  extent  with  the  carload 
minimum  applied.  Most  of  the  articles  move  on  rates  ap- 
plicable to  minima  of  from  20,000  to  40,000  pounds. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  articles  move  under  minima  of  20,- 
000,  24,000,  30,000,  36,000,  and  40,000  pounds.  The  rates 
on  items  which  take  a  carload  minimum  of  20,000  pounds 
vary  from  $1.10  to  $2.25  per  100  pounds.  Two-thirds  of 
these  items  take  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  $1.50  or  less. 
The  articles  on  which  a  carload  minimum  of  24,000  pounds 
applies  take  rates  varying  from  90  cents  to  $2.30  per  100 
pounds.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  these  rates  do  not  exceed 
$1.50  per  100  pounds.  The  rates  on  the  articles  moving 
under  a  carload  minimum  of  30,000  pounds  or  more  vary 
from  60  cents  to  $2.50  per  100  pounds.  There  is  but  one 
item,  viz.,  talc,  on  which  the  60-cent  rate  applies  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  there  are  16  items 
which  move  on  rates  as  low  as  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  and 
120  items  which  move  on  rates  of  $1  or  less.  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  items  move  on  rates  varying  from  $1.10  to  $1.25, 
while  98  items  move  on  rates  which  are  higher  than  $1.25. 

Schedule  C  includes  articles  which  originate  in  large  vol- 
ume on  or  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  are  particularly 
adapted  to  water  transportation,  and  upon  which  the  rates 
are  relatively  low.  The  list  includes  approximately  90  car- 
load items,  among  which  are  the  following:  Certain  mix- 
tures of  canned  goods,  many  iron  articles,  nails,  bolts,  nuts, 
washers,  bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  structural  iron  and  steel,  many 
jiapcr  articles,  paints,  soap,  wire  rope,  and  telephone  wire. 
Tliese  articles  move  in  carloads  varying  from  24,000  to  80,- 
000  pounds.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  items  are  subject  to  a 
40,000-pound  minimum,  and  the  present  rates  range  gen- 
erally from  65  to  95  cents.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  items  are 
subject  to  a  50,000-pound  minimum,  and  the  rates  range 
from  70  cents  to  $1  per  100  pounds.  .\n  80,000-pound 
minimum  applies  on  7  per  cent  of  the  items,  and  the  rates 
on  these  items  vary  from  65  to  75  cents. 

The  report  then  takes  up  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
various  interested  communities.  In  conclusion  the  commis- 
sion .«ays: 

The  arguments  advanced  by  tlie  representative  of  the 
steam.ship  lines  and  by  some,  Imt  by  no  means  all.  of  the 
representatives  of  the  intermediate  territory,  urge  that  the 
policy  of  the  commission  hitherto  consistenth-  followed  of 
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allowing  the  rail  carriers  to  reduce  their  rates  to  water  corn- 
petitive  points  to  a  level  lower  than  to  intermediate  points  in 
order  to  permit  the  rail  carriers  to  compete  for  the  traffic 
with  water  carriers  is  against  the  public  interest,  because  it 
tends  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  water  carriers  and  the  num- 
ber of  ships  which  would  otherwise  engage  in  the  traffic. 

The  argument  advanced  by  the  water  lines,  if  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  means  in  effect  that  all  traffic  which 
may  be  hauled  by  water  carriers  should  be  reserved  for  their 
exclusive  handling.  The  rail  carriers  can  not  maintain,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  a  level  of  rates  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts,  between  the  north  Atlantic  ports 
and  ports  on  the  south  Atlantic  or  Gulf  coast  or  between 
points  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  will  be  successful  in  secur- 
ing any  considerable  amount  of  traffic  in  competition  with 
water  carriers  without  fourth  section  relief.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  of  the  trans- 
continental carriers,  and  of  the.se  intermountain  cities  in 
particular,  will  be  served  by  a  policy  that  permits  the  trans- 
continental carriers  to  share  with  the  water  lines  in  the 
traffic  to  and  from  the  Pacific  coast  ports.  The  lower  rates 
to  the  ports,  however,  when  necessary,  must  not  be  lower 
than  the  competition  of  the  boats  makes  necessary,  and 
must  be  high  enough  to  cover,  and  that  by  a  safe  margin,  ac- 
tual out  of  pocket  costs  of  securing  and  handling  the  traffic. 
The  shippers  at  the  coast  are  thereby  given  the  benefit  of 
competing  routes  and  competing  markets  of  supply.  The 
railroads  are  enabled  to  fill  up  their  trains  witli  traffic  which, 
although  not  highly  profitable,  yields  a  revenue  materially 
greater  than  the  out  of  pocket  costs  of  securing  and  handling 
the  traffic,  thereby  adding  to  the  net  revenues  of  the  carriers 
and  to  that  extent  lightening  the  transportation  burden  borne 
by  other  localities. 

These  transcontinental  railroads  can  fairly  expect  such 
consideration  as  will  permit  them  to  continue  to  earn  a  rea- 
sonable return  upon  their  property  devoted  to  public  use. 
If  governmental  control  is  so  exercised  as  to  prevent  them 
from  securing  any  considerable  share  of  the  Imsiness  to  and 
from  the  terminals  and  the  largest  possible  return  therefrom, 
such  return  must  be  derived  from  the  other  communities 
along  their  lines.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Pacific  coast 
cities  have  always  paid  lower  rates  than  they  would  have 
paid  were  it  not  for  the  facilities  they  have  enjoyed  for 
bringing  manufactured  articles  from  the  eastern  manufac- 
turing districts  and  for  sending  east  the  products  of  the 
coast  states  by  water.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  intermountain 
section  of  the  country  has  paid  and  now  pays  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  these  manufactured  articles  which  are 
higher  proportionately  than  is  paid  by  the  coast  cities  and 
probably  higher  than  it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  if 
the  rates  to  the  coast  cities  could  be  maintained  at  a  level 
more  nearly  proportionate  to  the  service  given. 

The  situation,  however,  is  one  which  these  carriers  can 
not  control.  The  advantage  enjoyed  by  these  Pacific  coast 
cities  is  in  the  long  run  a  permanent  advantage.  A  war 
of  unparalleled  extent,  drawing  into  its  service  a  great  part 
of  the  shipping  of  the  world,  has  for  the  time  being  deprived 
these  cities  of  the  advantage  of  any  substantial  degree  of 
water  service.  The  present  conditions  admittedly  are  not 
normal.  It  is  very  earnestly  urged  that  these  abnormal 
conditions,  however,  are  temporary  and  that  the  long  stand- 
ing commercial  conditions  should  not  now  be  disturbed  by 
any  material  increase  in  the  coast  rates.  The  present  con- 
ditions may  be  temporary  as  measured  by  the  period  of 
years  during  which  these  transcontinental  railways  have  been 
built,  but  it  is  not  apparent  that  the  conditions  are  tem- 
porary in  that  within  any  known  period  of  time  they  will 
have  passed  away.  Under  the  present  circumstances  the 
maintenance  of  these  lower  rates  to  coast  points  and  higher 
rates  to  intermediate  points  is  unduly  preferential  to  the 
coast  points  and  unduly  prejudicial  to  intermediate  points. 


We  are  of  opinion  that  all  these  rates  in  schedules  B  and 
C  to  the  Pacific  coast  should  be  now  realigned  to  accord 
with  the  long-and-short-haul  rule  of  the  fourth  section.  In 
this  realignment  regard  should  be  had  for  the  conditions 
now  existing,  but  the  conditions  that  have  existed  and  may 
again  exist  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  rates  to  all  the 
interior  states  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  as  well  as  to  the 
Pacific  coast  states  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
should  be  adjusted  at  this  time  as  fully  as  now  can  be  de- 
termined, with  especial  reference  to  meeting  all  the  require- 
ments of  sections  1,  3,  and  4  of  the  act.  The  facts  before 
us  do  not  admit  of  such  a  finding  as  is  sought  by  the  car- 
riers', the  coast  cities,  and  the  eastern  shippers,  namely,  that 
present  conditions  justify  lower  rates  to  the  coast  cities  than 
to  intermediate  points.  Neither  do  the  facts  altogether  ad- 
mit of  such  a  finding  as  is  sought  by  the  representatives 
of  the  intermountain  states,  namely  that  all  of  these  rates 
to  the  Pacific  coast  cities  are  in  and  of  themselves  reasonable 
and  fully  remunerative.  Some  of  these  rates  from  eastern 
territories  to  Pacific  coast  terminals  are  unreasonably  low, 
judged  by  the  standards  of  car-mile  or  ton-mile  earnings 
that  have  been  offered  for  comparison  or  the  rates  which 
we  have  established  on  like  commodities  on  these  and  other 
lines  in  many  cases.  Some  of  the  rates  are  not  unreasonably 
low,  and  no  relief  .should  be  granted  as  to  the  rates  on  such 
commodities  even  under  conditions  similar  to  those  which 
existed  the  year  following  the  opening  of  the  canal.  There 
are,  as  stated,  other  commodities  upon  which  the  rates  as 
a  whole  are  unreasonably  low  from  some  of  the  eastern  ter- 
ritory, particularly  from  transcontinental  groups  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  as  evidenced  by  the  car-mile  and  ton-mile  earnings 
and  other  comparisons  offered.  The  rates  on  many  of  these 
commodities  to  the  coast  cities  in  the  past  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  rates  afforded  by  the  water  lines.  These 
water  rates  have  been  variable.  Under  these  circumstances 
some  of  the  rail  rates  to  the  coast  points  are  in  the  nature 
of  things  subject  to  variation.  The  essential  justification 
for  lower  rates  to  a  more  distant  point  than  to  an  inter- 
mediate point  is  the  existence  at  the  more  distant  point  of 
depressed  rates,  which  the  carrier  is  powerless  to  affect,  and 
failure  to  meet  which  would  prevent  the  carrier  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  traffic  to  the  more  distant  point.  That 
necessity  as  to  some  of  these  rates  has  existed  in  the  past 
and  may  again  exist.  While  there  is  good  reason  for  a 
certain  variation  in  the  rates  to  the  coast  points  there  is  no 
necessity  or  justification  for  such  variation  in  rates  to  the 
points  so  far  inland  that  they  are  not  affected  by  combi- 
nation on  the  coast.  The  rates  to  the  greater  part  of  this 
intermediate  territory  should  not  now  be  made  to  depend 
upon  or  vary  with  the  coast  rates.  In  Railroad  Commission 
of  Neveda  v.  S.  P.  Co.,  and  City  of  Spokane  v.  N.  P.  Co., 
w^e  proceeded  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  then  before  us 
relating  to  the  water  competition  to  authorize  the  carriers 
to  establish  rates  from  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  New  York 
to  intermediate  territory  7,  15,  and  25  per  cent,  respectively 
higher  than  the  rates  contemporaneously  applied  to  the  coast. 
The  evidence  then  offered  afforded  no  basis  for  conclud- 
ing that  it  would  ever  be  necessary  for  the  rail  carriers  to 
establish  such  a  low  level  of  rates  between  the  two  coasts 
as  the}-  have  sought  authority  to  establish  on  many  articles 
since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  total  ton- 
nage of  the  schedule  C  articles  that  originated  in  transcon- 
tinental groups  .\  and  B  and  moved  thence  via  rail  or  water 
to  Pacific  coast  terminals  in  the  calendar  year  1913  was 
961,768  tons.  During  the  year  following  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  the  westbound  tonnage  secured  by  the 
water  lines  was  951,044  tons.  The  range  of  rates  applied 
by  the  water  lines  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
report,  the  applications  and  proof  offered  in  their  support  by 
the  rail  lines  during  1915  for  autliority  to  meet  these  rates. 
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and  the  volume  of  tonnuge  secured  \>y  the  water  lines  evi- 
dence the  compelling  nature  of  the  competition  with  which 
the  railroads  have  been  and  may  be  again  confronted  as 
to  man\'  of  the  articles  that  originate  in  territory  contiguous 
to  the  .Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  apjiarent  from  the  facts  at 
hand  that  this  entire  list  of  commodities,  particularly  those 
embraced  within  schedule  B,  should  be  scrutinizecl  with  care, 
and  that  all  article.s  upon  which  the  rates  that  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  eastern  defined  territories  to  the  Pacific 
•coast  are  not  unreasonably  low  should  l)e  eliminated  from 
schedule  B  and  conform  hereafter  to  the  fourth  section. 
All  articles  which  do  not  originate  on  or  near  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  upon  which  rates  have  not  been  particularly 
affected  bv  water  competition  should  also  be  eliminated  from 
schedule  B.  All  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  canned 
goods  from  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  move  to 
eastern  territory  via  all-rail  routes  on  rates  that  accord  with 
the  fourth  section.  The  products  of  the  soil  of  the  central 
and  eastern  states,  grain,  vegetables,  seeds,  roots  and  fruits, 
and  canned  goods,  should  also  be  transported  to  markets 
on  the  Pacific  coast  under  rates  that  are  in  accord  w^th  the 
fourth  section. 

.As  heretofore  stated,  there  are  now  in  the  transcontinental 
tariffs  a  considerable  number  of  items  on  which  the  rates 
from  groups  A  to  F,  inclusive,  to  Pacific  coast  ports  and 
intermediate  points  are  in  accord  with  the  long-and-short- 
haul  rule.  These  items  we  have  referred  to  as  schedule  .\ 
items.  The  following  items*,  shown  in  the  tariff  of  R.  H. 
Countiss,  agent,  I.  C.  C.  No.  1019,  cover  articles  that  either 
do  not  originate  in  large  volume  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
or  if  so,  the  rates  on  such  articles  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  materially  affected  by  water  competition  and  these 
rates  should  be  realigned  to  conform  for  the  future  to  the 
long-and-short-haul   rule. 

The  issues  in  this  case  and  the  evidence  offered  do  not 
afford  a  foundation  upon  which  we  could  properly  make 
a  finding  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  each  of  the  rates  which 
should  be  established  on  the  items  named  either  to  the  coast 
or  to  the  intermediate  points.  This  must  be  done  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  carriers  with  due  regard  for  all  of  the 
commercial,  transportation,  and  competititive  conditions 
affecting  this  traffic.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  rates 
that  can  be  secured  to  the  coast  points  are  of  sufficient  vol- 
ume to  admit  of  their  grading  to  intermediate  points  the 
commodit}-  rates  to  intermediate  points  should  be  graded  or 
grouped  in  such  manner  as  the  varying  conditions  in  the 
territory  served  appear  to  warrant.  The  commodities  not 
named  upon  which  the  rates  to  coast  points  are  lower  than 
to  intermediate  points  constitute  a  very  important  list  of 
articles  upon  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  some  fourth 
section  relief  should  be  granted.  We  think  now  that  these 
rates  to  coast  and  interior  should  be  realined  to  conform 
with  the  long-and-short-haul  rule.  The  realinement  on 
these  articles  probably  can  not  be  maintained  permanently. 
\\'hile  there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  ultimately  some 
])lan  of  grading  the  rates  on  these  articles  from  eastern 
defined  territories  to  the  intermediate  points  should  be  effec- 
tuated, the  issues  in  this  case  are  not  such  as  to  permit  us, 
if  we  desired  to  do  so,  to  jirescribe  such  a  plan  of  grading. 
Furthermore,  the  time  is  not  opportune.  Nothing  in  this 
report  must  Ije  construed  as  authorizing  the  carriers  to  in- 
crease any  rates  to  intermediate  points  e.xcept  points  to 
which  rates  are  now  constructed  by  the  addition  of  arbitraries 
or  locals  to  the  coast  rates. 

Less-than-C.arlo.ad  Commodity  Rates  Westhound 

There  are  1 1 7-  items  of  less-than-carload  commodity  rates 
in  the  schedule  B  list  upon  which  the  rates  vary  from  $1.60 
to  $S.  There  are  90  of  these  items  to  which  rates  apply 
varying  from  $1.60  to  $2.50.     Sixty  of  them  take  a  rate  of 

'Here   follows  a  list  of  about    110   commodities. 


$2  and  14  a  rate  of  $2.20.  Fifty-four  of  these  74  items 
are  articles  which  are  classified  as  first  class  in  western 
classification  ujion  which  the  class  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast 
are  $.i  from  the  Missouri  River  and  $3.70  from  New  York. 
The  commodity  rate  applied  to  the  coast  is  from  54  to  73 
per  cent  of  the  class  rate  on  the  same  articles.  Fourteen  of 
the  74  items  are  classified  as  second  class  and  the  class 
rates  to  the  coast  are  $2.60  from  the  Missouri  River  and 
$3.20  from  New  York.  The  commodity  rates  on  these  ar- 
ticles to  the  coast  are,  therefore,  from  62 J^  to  84  per  cent 
of  ihe  class  rates. 

i'here  are  90  items  in  the  schedule  C  list  now  moving  on 
commodity  rates  of  from  $1.50  to  $2.  Two  of  these  are 
classified  as  first  class,  33  as  second  class,  29  as  third  class, 
and  26  as  fourth  class.  The  commodity  rates  are  approx- 
imately 80  per  cent  of  the  class  rates  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are  19  second-class  items 
in  this  schedule  C  taking  a  rate  of  $1.75  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Where  a  rate  can  be  secured  which  is  higher  than  $2.50 
it  woi'ld  appear  unlikely  that  such  rates  have  been  affected 
in  an\'  material  degree  by  water  competition  and  such  arti- 
cles should  move  either  on  class  rates  or  on  rates  which 
accord  with  the  long-and-short-haul  rule.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  relief  should  not  be  afforded  on  any  article  taking 
a  commodity  rate  higher  than  $2.50  even  under  normal 
conditions  or  such  conditions  as  existed  during  the  year 
following  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates  upon  the  other  less- 
than-carload  items  in  these  lists  are  unreasonably  low  and 
have  been  depressed  by  reason  of  water  competition.  The 
rates  on  these  articles  should  for  the  present  be  realined  to 
accord  with  the  long-and-short-haul  rule.  If  the  carriers 
desire  to  continue  commodity  rates  on  these  articles  to  the 
Pacific  coast  which  are  less  than  the  class  rates  applicable 
thereto,  the  rates  to  intermediate  points  on  the  same  articles 
should  be  constructed  in  such  manner  that  they  bear  to  the 
cla.ss  rates  to  the  intermediate  points  the  same  proportion 
as  the  readjusted  commodity  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  bear 
to  the  class  rates  to  the  coast.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  com- 
modity rate  on  any  article  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Pacific  coast  is  readjusted  and  made,  for  example,  80  per 
cent  of  the  class  rate  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  commodity  rates  should  also  be  established  from  the 
Missouri  River  t9  intermediate  points  which  are  approx- 
imately 80  per  cent  of  the  class  rates  on  the  same  articles 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  these  points. 

Eastbound  Commodity  Rates 

By  Fourth  Section  Applications  9813,  10110,  10126, 
10155,  10186,  and  10189  the  Southern  Pacific  Company- 
.\tlantic  Steamship  lines  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  in  connection  with  the  Mallory  Steamship  Com])an\-. 
sought  and  obtained  authority  from  the  commission  to  reduce 
the  rates  on  barley,  beans,  canned  goods,  asphaltum,  wine, 
and  dried  fruits  from  California  ports,  via  rail-and-water 
lines  through  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  Atlantic  seaboard  ports, 
while  maintaining  higher  rates  from,  to,  and  between  inter- 
mediate [loints.  These  applications  were  made  early  in  the 
year  1915,  when  the  boat  lines  operating  via  the  I'anama 
Canal  were  actively  engaged  in  building  up  business  via 
their  routes  and  were  in  fact  transporting  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  tonnage  of  these  commodities  at  rates  from  10 
to  40  cents  lower  than  the  rates  which  the  rail-and-water 
lines  then  sought  to  establish.  The  order  issued  in  Reopen- 
ing Fourth  Section  .Applications,  rescinded,  effective  Septem- 
ber 1,  l<Jlti,  the  fourth  section  orders  issued  res]5onsive  to  the 
fcurth  section  applications  above  named.  As  before  stated, 
the  schedules  filed  with  the  commission  effective  September  1, 
naming  increased  rates  on  these  commodities,  were  suspended 
until  Decinil)er  30,  1916,  and  subsequently  canceled.  The 
schedules   which   became  effective  March    1,    1917,   had   the 
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effect  of  increasing  the  rates  on  these  commodities  by  10  cents 
per  100  pounds.  Although  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  there 
is  no  necessity  on  account  of  existing  competition  by  water 
for  the  maintenance  of  lower  rates  from  the  ports  on  these 
commodities  than  the  rates  from  and  to  intermediate  points, 
the  carriers  seek  authority  to  continue  these  rates  that  they 
may  l)e  prepared  for  the  water  competition  when  it  returns. 
Dealers  in  these  commodities,  both  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in 
the  eastern  territory,  su]jport  the  application  of  the  carriers. 
There  was  verj-  little  offered  in  evidence  by  carriers  or  inter- 
veners respecting  the  level  of  rates  which  might  reasonably  be 
applied  on  these  commodities.  We  can  see  now  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  continued  maintenance  of  lower  rates  on  any  of 
these  commodities  from  the  Pacific  ports  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board than  are  applied  from,  to,  or  between  intermediate 
points. 

We  have  considered  carefully  all  of  the  facts  urged  by  the 
carriers  in  support  of  their  applications  for  authority  to  con- 
tinue lower  rates  to  the  coast  than  to  intermediate  points,  the 
statements  made  by  representatives  of  shippers  and  receivers 
of  freight,  at  the  coast  cities  in  the  eastern  shipping  territory, 
and  in  the  intennountain  section.  We  have  stated  that  the 
rates,  both  eastbound  and  westbound,  should  be  revised  at  this 
time  in  such  manner  as  to  Ijring  them  into  accord  with  the 
long-and-short-haul  rule.  When  the  water  competition  will 
return  in  force  and  in  controlling  amount  between  the  two 
coasts  is  uncertain.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  carload  rates 
on  all  of  the  commodities  in  schedules  B  and  C  shown  in  the 
present  transcontinental  tariffs,  with  the  exception  of  those 
we  have  above  enumerated  by  item  number  and  caption,  have 
been  affected  by  water  competition  to  such  extent  as  to  justify 
some  fourth  section  relief  under  nomial  conditions.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  less-than-carload  commodity  rates  which 
are  less  than  $2.50  per  100  lb.  have  been  brought  aljout  as 
the  effect  of  water  competition  and  that  some  fourtli  section 
relief  is  justified  on  the.se  commodities  under  normal  condi- 
tions. When  the  water  competition  again  becomes  sufficienth- 
controlling  in  the  judgment  of  the  carriers  to  necessitate  the 
reduction  of  the  rates  to  the  coast  cities  to  a  lower  level  than 
can  reasonably  be  applied  at  intermediate  points,  the  carriers 
may  bring  the  matter  to  our  attention  for  such  relief  as  the 
circumstances  may  justifw  Competent  proof  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  connection  with  such  applications  of  a  fairly  regular 
water  service  between  the  two  coasts;  the  adaptability  of  the 
traffic  to  water  competition;  principal  points  of  origin  of  the 
traffic;  range  of  rates  afforded  liy  the  water  lines;  principal 
points  of  consum])tion ;  and  the  ports  upon  the  two  seaboards 
at  which  the  water  carriers  receive  and  deliver  freight. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  carriers  con- 
cerning the  disadvantage  under  which  they  labor  in  being 
unaljle  to  reduce  their  rates  promptly  when  necessitated  by  the 
competition  of  the  water  carriers.  One  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  was  to  preserve  com- 
petition between  carriers.  Competition  involves  a  striving 
between  or  among  two  or  more  persons  or  organizations  for 
the  same  object.  There  can  exist  no  even-handed  striving 
between  two  persons  when  one  is  bound  and  the  other  is  free, 
and  the  maximum  of  real  and  effective  competition  can  not 
exi.st  between  these  boat  lines  and  rail  lines  when  one  side  is 
free  promptly  to  make  any  rate  it  desires,  while  the  other  is 
so  restricted  h\  statutory  requirement  as  to  be  unaljle  to  take 
the  necessan,-  steps  for  the  prompt  protection  of  its  business. 
We  are,  however,  also  mindful  that  one  of  the  primarv  pur- 
poses of  building  the  Panama  Canal  was  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  an  active,  efficient,  and  profit- 
able water  service  Ijetween  the  two  coasts.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  put  upon  these  carriers  any  undue  hardship  in  tlieir 
attempt  to  meet  such  competition  as  the  future  holds  for 
them.  Such  fourth  section  applications  as  they  may  find  it 
necessar}-  to  make  with  reference  to  this  traffic  will  be  dis- 
posed of  with  such  celerity  as  the  circumstances  mav  iiermit. 


Neither  is  it  our  purpose  to  permit  the  maintenance  of  rates 
to  or  from  Pacific  coast  points  at  a  level  that  will  render  this 
service  unattractive  to  the  boat  lines. 

An  order  will  be  entered  denying  the  authority  sought  by 
these  applications  to  continue  lower  rates  on  commodities  to 
more  distant  than  to  intemiediate  points,  and  rescinding  all 
previous  orders  entered  in  regard  thereto. 

Dissenting  Opinion 

Commissioner  Harlan,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  said  in  part; 
that  the  intermountain  territory  in  the  past  has  labored  under 
unnecessary  rate  disadvantages  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
commission's  reports  in  various  proceedings  in  which  those 
rates  were  under  consideration;  and  in  .so  far  as  the  findings 
of  the  majority  in  this  proceeding  require  the  correction  of 
any  unlawful  inequalities  against  that  territorj-  in  the  present 
rate  adjustments  of  the  defendant  carriers,  I  fully  concur. 

The  readjustment  now  required  by  the  majority  is  to  con- 
tinue, as  tlieir  report  indicates,  only  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war  and  until  commerce  again  moves  through  the  canal. 
If  the  resumption  of  the  water  traffic  may  reasonaljly  Ije  an- 
ticipated in  the  near  future,  the  disruption,  coming  nearly 
three  years  after  the  war  commenced,  of  the  present  relations 
between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  intermountain  territory 
would  seem  to  be  highly  unnecessarj'  and  undesirable.  But 
even  if  the  war  conditions  should  continue  and  the  resumption 
of  commerce  through  the  canal  should  not  take  place  for  two 
or  three  years  longer,  that  would  Ije  l>ut  a  moment  of  time 
compared  with  the  period  during  which  the  present  rate  re- 
lationship has  existed,  and  compared  with  the  indefinite 
future  during  which,  so  far  as  we  may  now  see,  that  general 
relationship  must  continue,  because  of  the  fixed  and  lasting 
character  of  the  controlling  natural  conditions  that  we  have 
been  considering.  The  temporan,-  interruption  of  the  present 
relationship  either  for  a  few  months  or  for  several  years,  if  the 
war  conditions  continue  so  long,  can  contribute  nothing  of 
substantial  or  continuing  value  to  the  prosperity  of  the  inter- 
mountain territory  Its  only  efi"ect  will  be  to  ]5ut  the  two  terri- 
tories temporarily  out  of  line  with  what  must  necessarily  be 
the  course  of  their  future  relationship.  During  tlie  period  of 
the  interruption  the  merchants  of  the  intermountain  cities  may 
have  a  larger  business  than  they  otlierwise  would,  while  the 
merchants  of  tlie  coast  cities  may  have  to  pa_\-  materialh' 
higher  rates  on  their  traffic.  These  advantages,  however,  will 
be  but  temporary;  they  will  not  be  constructively  heli')ful  to 
the  intennountain  territory  or  ht  of  real  aid  in  its  future 
upbuilding;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  merchants  of  i)Oth  the 
competing  territories  will  be  left  in  perturbation  and  doubt 
respecting  the  contracts  and  commercial  engagements  that 
they  may  safely  make  while  the  purely  provisional  rate  ad- 
justment required  under  the  majority  report  is  in  effect. 

In  my  judgment  rates  and  trade  relations,  based  on  condi- 
tions so  permanent  and  enduring  as  the  coast  to  coast  water 
route  through  the  Panama  Canal,  ought  to  be  stable  and 
secure  against  needless  fluctuations,  and  I  see  no  warrant 
either  in  the  law  or  upon  the  record  for  now  throwing  both 
into  sudden  and  violent  confusion  because  of  jiurely  abnormal 
and  temporary  conditions. 


Relieving  Car  Shortage  in  Sp.aix. — Hereafter  the 
Spanish  consignee  will  take  his  freight  within  five  days  or 
else  his  goods  will  be  sold  at  auction.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment has  issued  more  stringent  orders  regulating  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  and  the  better  utilization  of  rolling 
stock.  As  platforms  and  freight  depots  are  overcharged 
witli  merchandise,  the  work  of  unloading  is  frequently  in- 
terrupted, and  in  order  to  relieve  this  congestion  the  rail- 
road companies  have  been  authorized  to  sell  at  auction 
all  tlie  merchandise  not  withdrawn  by  the  consignees 
within  five  days  from  the  date  of  its  arrival  at  destina- 
tion. 
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ELECTRIC  INTERLOCKING  INSTALLED  AT  A 
BUSY  CROSSING 

The  new  electric  interlocking  plant  at  Corwith  (Chicago), 
111.,  about  six  miles  from  the  Chicago  union  station,  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  stopping  about  45  through  pas- 
senger trains  each  day  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  and  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  in  addi- 
tion will  greatly  facilitate  the  numerous  through  freight  and 
local  switching  movements  at  this  point.  The  plant  is  lo- 
cated at  the  crossing  of  the  Illinois  Northern  with  the  paral- 
lel lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Alton,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  double  crossing,  junctions  and  wyes  on  both 
tracks.  This  crossing  is  in  the  industrial  district  of  the 
city's  southwest  side,  the  Illinois  &  Michican  canal  being 
situated  between  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Alton,  and  the  drain- 
age canal  just  north  of  the  Santa  Fe.  There  are  large 
terminal  and  classification  yards  in  all  directions  and  switch- 
ing moves  between  these  yards  are  being  made  over  the 
crossing  almost  continuously  during  certain  portions  of  the 
day.  Four  switching  engines  are  always  in  service  within 
the  limits  of  the  interlocking  and  at  times  19  trains  or 
engines  have  been  counted  waiting  to  make  a  move  through 
the  plant. 

On  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Glenn  yard,  where  all  inter- 
change freight  from  foreign  roads  is  received,  is  located 
about  three  miles  west  of  Corwith,  and  at  Brighton  Park, 
about  one-half  mile  east  of  the  new  plant,  there  is  a  large 
engine  terminal  and  yard.  The  Santa  Fe's  Corwith  yard,  its 
principal  freight  terminal  in  the  Chicago  district,  lies  im- 
mediately south  of  the  doulile  crossing  and  the  Thirty-third 
street  yard  of  the  Illinois  Northern  is  immediately  north. 
While   at   the    crossing    the    Illinois   Northern    has    onlv    a 


Illinois    Northern    and    the 
Santa  Fe  Wye 


Chicago  &  Alton  Three- 
Arm  Signal 


single  track  and  the  Santa  Fe  and  Alton  each  two  tracks, 
the  Santa  Fe  expands  to  three  tracks  just  east  of  the  plant 
and  to  five  tracks  just  west,  while  the  Alton  has  four  tracks 
on  each  side  of  the  crossing.  The  tower,  which  adjoins  the 
Alton  main  line,  is  placed  back  from  the  nearest  track  a 
sufficient  distance  to  allow  the  addition  of  a  third  track  if 
this  becomes  necessary  in  the  future.  The  plant  is  very 
much  spread  out  on  account  of  including  all  of  the  junc- 
tions, there  being  a  di.stance  of  about  3,000  ft.  from  the 
tower  to  a  five-track  bridge  on  the  Santa  Fe  west  of  the 
crossing,  about  1^4  miles  to  two  outlying  switch  locks  on  the 
Santa  Fe  to  the  west  and  about  IJ2  miles  to  the  Santa  Fe 
distant  signal  on  the  west,  which  is  also  the  home  signal  for 
the  interlocking  plant  at  Nerska,  used  jointly  by  the  Chicago 


&  Alton,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Chicago 
&  Western  Indiana. 

This  double  crossing  was  formerly  protected  by  a  mechani- 
cal interlocking  plant,  which  was  taken  out  of  service  in 
1910.  Since  that  time  the  Chicago  &  Alton  has  maintained 
one  switch  tender  at  this  point,  the  remainder  of  the  switch- 
throwing  being  done  by  train  crews.  The  decision  to  build 
the  new  plant  was  made  on  the  double  ground  of  providing 
desiraljle  protection  at  this  busy  point  and  facilitating  train 
movements. 

The  tower,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  a  two-story  brick 
structure  on  concrete  foundation  with  slate  roof.  A 
small  one-story  addition  on  one  end  houses  the  storage 
batteries.  The  ground  floor  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
tower  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  for  the  hot  water  heater 
and  maintainer's  quarters,  and  the  other  for  the  relay  cabi- 


Signal  Tower,  Corwith,  Illinois 

net  and  power  unit.     The  second  floor  of  the  tower  is  occu- 
pied entirely  by  the  operator's  room. 

The  normal  supply  of  power  is  obtained  at  220  volts  a.c. 
from  an  adjacent  commercial  line  which  supplies  a  motor- 
generator  set,  used  normally  for  charging  the  storage  bat- 
teries, and  a  small  transformer  with  7  5 -volt  and  10-volt 
taps  for  locks  and  lever  lights.  The  emergency  power  sup- 
ply is  furnished  by  a  Fairbanks-Morse  d.c.  dynamo,  direct- 
connected  to  a  gas  engine.  The  battery  installation  consists 
of  57  cells  of  200-a.h.  capacity  Electric  Storage  Battery, 
chloride  accumulator  t}-pe,  for  switch  and  derail  machines, 
and  high  signals,  and  two  sets  of  five  each  of  200-a.h.  bat- 
tery of  the  same  type  for  lever  lights,  locks  and  repeating 
relays.  This  batten.-  is  supported  on  a  wooden  rack  which 
is  mortised  and  pinned  together  without  the  use  of  nails. 

The  interlocking  machine  is  of  the  G.R.S.  unit-lever,  model 
2  t3pe  with  78  working  levers  in  a  104-lever  frame.  The 
additional  room  is  provided  for  additions  to  the  plant  that 
would  be  necessary  if  a  third  track  were  to  be  added  on 
the  diicago  &  Alton.  The  machine  has  lever  lights,  which 
are  lighted  when  a  track  circuit  is  occupied. 

A  marked  difference  is  noticeable  between  the  signaling 
standards  on  the  two  principal  roads  in  this  plant"  The 
Santa  Fe  uses  a  one-arm  signal  with  10  to  12  possible 
routes,  while  the  Chicago  &  Alton  has  tliree-arm  signals 
for  three  routes.  No  distant  signals  are  provided  on  the 
Illinois  Northern  as  only  switching  movements  are  made 
over  that  line.  As  the  normal-danger  system  is  used  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  west  of  this  plant,  a  special  control  circuit 
was  necessary  for  the  first  automatic  signal  to  the  west.  This 
circuit  operates  as  follows:  When  a  westbound  train  enters 
the  annunciator  circuit,  the  control  6f  the  first  two-position 
automatic  signal  west  of  Corwith  is  cleared  bv  the  contact 
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on  the  back  point  of  the  annunciator,  and  holds  clear  on 
the  back  points  of  the  track  relays  between  the  home  signal 
and  the  advance  signal  after  the  train  passes  the  home 
signal. 

All  signals  are  electrically  lighted  and  a  pilot  light  located 
over  the  interlocking  machine  in  the  tower  is  connected  in 
each  lighting  circuit  so  that  if  any  one  light  fails,  an  imme- 
diate indication  will  be  provided.  This  system  has  been 
in  service  more  than  a  year  at  another  point  on  the  Chicago 
&  Alton,  and  has  given  good  satisfaction. 

Approach,  route  and  sectional  locking  are  provided  on 
both  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Alton,  with  annunciators  to  warn 
the  towerman  of  the  approach  of  trains.  There  are  no 
annunciators  or  track  circuit  locking  on  the  Illinois  North- 
ern. G.  R.  S.  push  releases  are  used  for  track  circuits, 
and  screw  releases  for  signals  and  switch  locks.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  electric  switch  lock  requires  the  co-operation  of 
tlie  operators  at  Corwith  and  Nerska. 

All  track  circuits  are  d.c.  supplied  with  energy  from 
BSCO  batteries  located  in  battery  chutes.  The  battery  for 
operating  distant  signals  is  of  the  same  type,  located  in 
wells.  All  relays  are  of  G.R.S.  manufacture.  Switch  ma- 
chines are  G.R.S.  model  2,  and  all  signals  are  G.R.S.  2A 
upper-quadrant.  Okonite  insulated  wire  was  used  through- 
out. 

This  plant  was  installed  by  the  General  Railway  Signal 
Company,  under  contract  with  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and 
will  be  operated  by  the  Alton.  We  are  indebted  for  cour- 
tesies in  securing  the  above  information  to  G.  W.  Hulsizer, 
superintendent  of  telegraph  and  signal  engineer,  and  S.  U. 
Rhymer,  general  signal  inspector  of  the  Alton. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  FREIGHT  CONGESTION 

By  J.  E.  Campbell 
Freight  Agent,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  Glassport,  Pa. 

The  congestion  which  existed  throughout  the  eastern  states 
during  tlie  first  three  months  of  the  present  year,  which  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  some  quarters  and  which  undoubtedly  will 
recur  from  time  to  time  for  some  months  to  come,  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  good  judgment 
and  determination.  It  is  not  wholly  a  question  of  additional 
facilities,  more  cars,  more  engines  and  greater  terminals.  It 
is  rather  a  question  of  utilizing  present  facilities  to  their  full 
capacity  and  securing  the  greatest  possible 'results  from  the 
existing  transportation  plant. 

During  the  past  winter  many  traffic  men  explained  the 
congestion  which  existed  as  far  w-est  as  the  Mississippi  and 
south  to  the  Ohio  river  and  Virginia  gateways  by  the  rush 
of  export  business  and  the  unprecedented  total  volume  of 
business  the  railroads  were  handling.  This  was  true  only  in 
part.  The  export  problem  had  been  solved,  in  large  measure, 
early  in  1916  by  the  permit  system.  Furthermore  the  volume 
of  business  on  some  of  the  worst  congested  roads  was  not  as 
heavy  as  was  handled  one  year  previous  when  there  was  no 
congestion.  One  of  the  worst  things  with  which  the  rail- 
roads had  to  contend  was  a  demoralized  labor  situation. 
The  injection  of  many  new  and  inexperienced  men  into  all 
departments  and  the  general  restlessness  which  has  prevailed 
among  all  classes  of  labor  everywhere  was  the  main  factor 
in  the  breaking  down  of  many  roads.  Throughout  1916  the 
railroads  lost  many  of  their  old  and  best  men,  for  industrial 
concerns  did  not  hesitate  to  bid  a  few  dollars  per  month 
•or  a  few  cents  per  day  more  than  the  railroads  were  paying 
and  thus  take  many  of  their  employees. 

I^ast  winter  furnished  a  good  object  lesson  of  what  can 
be  done  when  the  effort  is  made.  After  dragging  along  for 
weeks  under  demoralized  conditions  different  lines  suddenly 
made  the  effort  and  found  that  order  could  be  restored  much 
quicker  than  they  imagined.     The  New  Haven  did  some 


good  work  in  this  direction  early  in  the  winter  and  conditions 
on  that  line  were  improved  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

The  same  means  used  to  relieve  congestions  will,  in  most 
cases,  prevent  them.  The  first  step  in  applying  the  remedy 
is  a  general  stock  taking.  A  careful  sur%-ey  should  be  made 
of  conditions  as  they  exist  upon  the  road,  the  situation  at 
different  points  being  studied  and  analyzed  carefully,  the 
relations  with  connections  examined  and  peculiar  conditions 
at  different  points  that  complicate  operations  ascertained  and 
overcome.  The  proper  officers  should  at  all  times  have  a  full 
and  complete  record  of  every  load  on  the  line,  showing  the 
destinations  for  local  roads  and  the  route  for  loads  going  to 
connections.  There  should  also  be  full  and  complete  reports 
showing  the  number  and  kind  of  all  empties.  These  reports 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible  so  as  not  to  be  burdensome 
in  making  or  in  use. 

With  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  the  situation  all  over  the 
road  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  best  remedy.  Congestions 
on  most  lines  are,  as  a  rule,  a  result  of  terminal  conditions. 
Such  conditions  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  demorali- 
zation of  the  operating  forces  in  the  yard.  The  first  step 
is  to  restore  some  measure  of  order  at  such  places  and  to  get 
the  work  organized  again  with  some  system.  Tracks  must 
be  checked  carefully  and  switched  properly;  all  loads  for 
team  tracks  and  industries  must  be  placed  and  delivered 
promptly;  empty  cars  should  be  moved  out  of  congested  dis- 
tricts promptly,  even  though  it  may  be  at  a  sacrifice  of  new 
business  sometimes,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  handle 
them  repeatedly  in  switching  loaded  cars;  billing  should  be 
secured  for  all  "No  Bill  Cars"  for  the.se  derelicts  are  one  of 
the  most  trouiilesome  and  expensive  problems  in  any  yard  or 
at  any  tenninal  or  connection.  "Hold"  cars  should  be  segre- 
gated so  as  not  to  entail  undue  handling  with  live  loads. 
Outbound  loads  should  be  properly  and  carefully  classified 
and  moved  at  the  first  possible  moment.  Classification  tracks 
should  be  maintained  inviolate  and  not  used  for  storing  un- 
switched  trains  and  "hold"  cars.  Team,  industrial,  "hold" 
and  storage  tracks  should  be  switched  regularly  and  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  schedule.  There  must  be  co-operation  between 
day  and  night  yard  forces  in  order  that  any  advantage  gained 
during  the  day  may  not  be  lost  at  night.  Shop  cars  should 
be  placed  on  shop  tracks  or  moved  to  shops  regularly  and 
without  delay. 

When  order  and  system  have  once  been  restored  in  ter- 
minals and  yards  a  long  step  has  been  taken  towards  im- 
proving conditions  over  the  entire  line.  There  are  but  few 
instances  in  whifh  order  and  system  cannot  be  brought  about 
in  a  very  short  time  when  the  necessary  effort  is  made.  It 
is  possible  to  congest  a  yard  when  it  does  not  contain  more 
than  half  the  cars  its  capacity  calls  for,  or  to  bring  business 
to  a  standstill  when  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  maximum 
traffic  that  might  I)e  taken  care  of  is  being  handled  through 
a  terminal.  The  details  of  this  work  can  best  be  studied 
by  the  man  on  the  ground.  Yardmasters,  trainmasters  and 
other  operating  officials  should  spend  much  time  on  the 
scene  of  action.  The  details  of  correspondence  and  office 
work  should  be  left,  in  a  large  measure,  in  the  hands  of 
their  clerks  and  subordinates.  Too  many  officers  are  filling 
the  places  of  clerks  at  their  desks.  The  best  results  will  be 
attained  when  the  responsibility  is  passed  down  the  line  to 
the  lowest  ranks  and  each  officer  holds  his  subordinates  to 
strict  account  for  results.  Unfortunately  the  reverse  of  this 
has  too  often  been  true  in  railroad  organizations  and  each 
employee  has  been  passing  the  responsibility  for  bad  condi- 
tions up  to  his  superior  instead  of  assuming  his  own  share. 
When  each  employee  begins  to  feel  that  he  has  a  responsibility 
there  can  be  no  question  but  what  greater  results  will  be 
secured. 

Diplomacy  can  be  made  an  important  factor  in  improving 
conditions  on  many  roads.  There  is  opportunity  for  its  use 
between  the  road  and  the  public;  between  the  various  roads 
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and  their  connections,  especially  at  junction  points;  between 
the  several  departments  and  between  the  officers  and  their 
subordinates.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  public 
has  been  so  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  railroads;  particu- 
larly is  this  true  with  the  more  important  shippers.  Con- 
signees are  very  ready  to  speed  up  their  unloading  and  re- 
lease loaded  cars  promptly  when  placed  upon  their  sidings. 
Agents  and  yardmasters  will  have  very  little  trouble  in  this 
direction  if  they  handle  their  patrons  judiciously.  The  ship- 
ping imblic  is  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  any  effort  the 
railroads  make  to  better  conditions,  to  increase  the  car  sujiply, 
or  give  more  prompt  service  is  to  the  Ijenefit  of  all  patrons 
of  the  roads.  Shippers  are  also  aware  that  the  efforts  the 
railroads  may  make  to  take  cafe  of  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  backed  up  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Federal  Government.  A  willingness  has  been 
found  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  load  cars  heavier,  observe 
car  service  rules  relative  to  loading  foreign  cars,  unload  and 
rele^ise  cars  promptly  when  placed  in  their  plants,  furnish 
advance  infonnation  as  to  their  shipments  to  enable  the 
railroads  to  provide  proper  equipment  and  load  their  cars  so 
as  to  enable  the  roads  to  observe  regular  schedules.  The 
few  shippers  who  have  not  co-operated  along  these  lines  are 
fit  subjects  for  diplomacy  and  if  they  are  approached  in  the 
right  manner  in  most  cases  can  be  lined  up  to  do  their 
part. 

There  is  special  need  of  co-operation  and  diplomacy  be- 
tween connections  at  junction  points.  There  can  be  no 
greater  factor  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  various  roads 
than  a  free  interchange  at  junction  points.  Here  is  where 
every  yardmaster,  agent,  clerk,  train  crew,  car  inspector,  as 
well  as  officer,  can  do  much  to  help.  There  should  be  a 
policy  of  give  and  take.  Each  road  should  meet  its  connec- 
tions half  way  and  should  accept  a  car  for  every  one  it  can 
deliver.  In  fact,  oftentimes  it  would  be  justified  in  accept- 
ing two  cars  for  each  one  delivered  provided  such  action 
would  help  to  clear  up  the  general  situation.  The  cars 
coming  to  such  a  road  must  eventually  be  accepted  and  moved 
to  destination,  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  sooner  condi- 
tions as  a  whole  will  mend  and  the  better  will  the  public  be 
served.  At  junction  points  even  the  car  inspector  can  do 
much  to  improve  conditions.  Co-operation  between  in- 
spectors of  connecting  lines  will  often  work  wonders.  They 
can  unite  in  making  light  repairs,  in  issuing  defect  cards  for 
cars  not  carr\'ing  penalty  defects,  and  in  keeping  many  cars 
out  of  the  shops  and  off  repair  tracks,  thus  reducing  con- 
gestion. Yardmasters  and  their  crews  should  learn  the  les- 
son that  in  helping  their  connections  they  arc  also  helping 
themselves. 

The  embargo  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  oper- 
ation of  most  of  the  roads  during  the  past  year.  It  is  an 
instrumentality  of  great  good  at  times,  but  one  which  should 
not  be  abused.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  embargo  has  been 
used  many  times  when  what  was  needed  was  an  effort  and 
determination  to  move  business  and  overcoms  tr\-ing  obstacles. 
The  eml)argo  should  not  be  used  to  stop  the  regular  and 
natural  flow  of  business.  It  should  not  be  used  to  interfere 
with  the  movement  of  cars  and  shipments  which  the  con- 
signee is  waiting  to  receive  and  accept  at  once  on  their  arrival 
at  destination.  Under  such  circumstances  what  is  needed 
is  extra  effort  to  meet  the  unusual  conditions  and  get  the 
business  through  to  destination. 

As  stated  above  the  conditions  that  have  existed  on  our 
railroads  were  largely  the  result  of  a  demoralized  labor  situ- 
ation. There  long  has  been  the  need  of  some  plan  on  the 
part  of  the  American  railroads  to  bring  out  the  best  efforts 
of  all  employees.  During  the  ])ast  year  many  industrial  con- 
cerns have  adopted  the  bonus  system  to  increase  production 
and  stimulate  their  employees  to  their  full  capabilities.  Some 
such  system  is  needed  on  our  railroads  to  reach  ever)'  de- 


partment. A  s>stem  of  this  sort  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money  to  attain  results,  but 
rather  the  recognition  and  encouragement  of  faithful  em- 
jiloyees.  More  sure  prospects  of  promotion,  the  conscious- 
ness that  their  efforts  will  in  some  manner  come  to  the  notice 
of  their  superior  officers,  special  vacations  sometimes,  in  fact, 
a  multitude  of  things  might  be  done  in  this  direction  that 
would  be  as  effectual  as  the  pajment  of  cash  bonuses  have 
been  in  the  industries. 


RAILROAD    TRAINMEN    AS    MISSIONARIES    OF 
PUBLIC  OPINION 

In  a  circular  recently  issued  by  T.  J.  Foley,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Illinois  Central,  trainmen  and  enginemen  are 
urged  to  use  such  opportunities  as  present  themselves  to 
set  forth  the  railroad  side  of  the  transportation  question. 
The  extensive  possibilities  of  enlisting  these  employees  as 
proponents  of  railway  interests  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  public,  led  Mr.  Foley  to  relate  the  following  incident 
as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done: 

"One  of  our  conductors  discussed  the  railway  situation 
with  a  jjrominent  farmer.  The  conductor  knew  all  about 
the  Illinois  Central  propert}'  and  management.  He  im- 
pressed the  farmer,  who  repeated  the  substance  of  what 
the  conductor  had  said  to  a  local  merchant.  Our  superin- 
tendent called  on  the  merchant  in  the  usual  course  of  busi- 
ness and  found  him  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  conversation 
with  a  politician.  The  merchant  was  trying  to  impress 
upon  the  politician  that  a  broad  policy  toward  the  railroads 
benefited  everybody,  and  that  a  narrow  policy  injured 
everyljody.  The  politician  left  the  merchant  and  the  super- 
intendent together.  The  merchant  explained  that  he  had 
gotten  his  inspiration  and  his  facts  from  the  farmer.  The 
alert  sui)erintendent  made  it  a  point  to  get  accjuainted  with 
the  farmer  and  learned  that  he  had  formerly  been  very 
antagonistic  to  the  railroads  and  had  l)een  changed  com- 
pletely i3\  the  interview  which  he  had  had  with  the  con- 
ductor." 

The  experience  described  convinced  Mr.  Foley  of  the 
advantages  of  inaugurating  a  series  of  educational  circulars 
to  keep  trainmen  posted  on  railway  affairs,  and  especially 
those  of  his  own  company.     He  said : 

"The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  [lerhaps  the  manage- 
ment was  to  blame  for  not  giving  trainmen  and  enginemen 
something  to  talk  about.  We  would  like  for  them  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  talking,  for  we  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
are  both  able  and  willing  to  do  it.  Therefore,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  give  them  little  bits  of  information  about  our 
company  from  time  to  time,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
each  trainman  and  each  engineman  consider  that  he  has 
been  constituted  a  committee  of  one  to  talk  about  the  Illinois 
(\-nlral  to  the  public.  If  each  should  talk  with  only  two 
or  three  persons  each  month  about  the  needs  of  the  rail- 
roads, it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good." 

In  the  first  circular,  introducing  the  plan,  ^Mr.  Foley 
proceeded  to  put  his  scheme  into  effect  by  presenting  in 
concise  form  some  essential  facts  concerning  the  Illinois 
Central.  .Among  the  points  covered  are  the  mileage  and 
location  of  the  line,  its  capital  stixk,  the  number  of  stock- 
holders, the  amount  of  equipment  owned,  the  number  of 
trains  operated,  the  number  of  employees  and  the  total  of 
their  wages,  the  company's  consumjition  of  coal  and  tlie 
cost  of  fuel,  recent  jmrchases  of  cars  and  locomotives  and 
increases  in  prices  in  the  past  two  years,  operating  revenues 
and  expenses  for  the  i)ast  six  months  as  well  as  taxes,  in- 
terest and  dividend  requirements;  and  the  need  of  the  com- 
pany for  larger  terminals  and  more  e(|uipment  to  take  care 
of    constantlv    increasins;    business. 


Car  Conservation  Meeting  at  Chicago 

Instructive  Discussion  of  Details  of  the  Far-Reach- 
ing  Freight  Car  Problems  Now  Pressing  for  Solution 


A  CAR  conservation  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
La  Salle,  Chicago,  on  July  17,  at  which  represen- 
tatives of  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  presented 
their  points  of  view  on  available  means  of  increasing  trans- 
portation efficiency  to  the  end  that  the  present  crisis  may  jje 
passed  without  serious  injury  to  the  country.  F.  B.  Mont- 
gomery, manager  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

Both  Sides  or  the  Car  Shortage  Problem 

H.  C.  Barlow,  traffic  director  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  advisor  to  the  new  Division  on  Car  Service 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  spoke  on  "Both 
Sides  cf  the  Car  Shortage  Problem."  He  appealed  to  rail- 
road men  and  shippers  alike  to  forget  their  former  differences 
and  join  in  an  earnest  co-operative  effort  to  pull  the  country 
through  its  most  serious  transportation  crisis.  He  said:  "It 
has  been  said  the  transportation  systems  have  broken  down. 
That's  not  true  as  I  see  it  now.  We  have  flooded  them,  that's 
all." 

He  addressed  his  remarks  first  to  the  carriers  and  then  to 
the  shippers.  To  the  former  he  advised  against  further  slow- 
ing up  of  freight  schedules.     He  said,  in  part: 

"I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  the  lengthening  of  the 
schedules  that  took  place  about  1911  consumes  about  5,000 
car  days.  I  know  and  appreciate  your  argument  for  heavier 
trains  but  I  ask,  under  present  conditions,  if  that  is  true 
economy  ? 

"A  great  and  successful  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  per- 
suade the  shippers  to  buy  and  load  heavier.  Are  you  load- 
ing and  unloading  your  companies'  coal,  material  and  sup- 
plies with  the  same  promptness  and  despatch  you  properly  re- 
(luire  at  the  hands  of  the  shippers?     If  not,  why  not? 

"Under  M.  C.  B.  rules  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
cars  are  seemingly  put  out  of  service,  an  unusual  length  of 
time  awaiting  proper  parts  with  which  to  make  re])airs,  that 
is,  for  just  the  right  brake  beam,  etc.  In  the  present  emer- 
gency cannot  this  be  avoided  by  putting  on  a  safe  brake  beam, 
thereljy  getting  the  car  back  into  service  at  once? 

"Referring  to  full  capacity  car  loading  and  ordering  a  sur- 
vey of  the  shipments  of  one  of  the  largest  lumber  concerns  in 
the  South  discloses  the  following  for  the  four  months  ending 
.\pril  oO,  1917.  It  shipped  7.72  per  cent  more  cars  and  23 
per  cent  more  lumber;  during  the  month  of  May  it  shipped 
27  per  cent  more  cars  and  53.5  per  cent  more  lumber.  Tak- 
ing the  five  months  ending  May  31,  1917,  these  mills  shipped 
12  per  cent  more  cars  and  30  per  cent  more  lumljer.  The 
average  loadings  e.xceeded  60,000  lb.,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  loaded  a  large  number  of  stock  cars,  many  of  which 
were  of  the  double  deck  variety.  This  is  certainly  a  most 
e.xcellent  showing. 

"The  president  of  this  company,  however,  writes:  'Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  w^e  have  just  received  an  inquiry  from  a  cer- 
tain large  railroad  in  which  it  asks  our  people  to  cjuote  prices 
on  three  or  four  minimum  cars.  The  sales  department  has 
replied  that  in  view  of  existing  conditions  it  could  not  quote 
on  minimum  cars  but  the  prices  attached  were  for  maximum 
cars. 

"I  know  this  to  lie  true  in  the  matter  of  other  materials 
for  account  of  the  railroads.  ^lany  small  lots  are  ordered 
because  the  distribution  is  to  two  or  more  supply  shops.  I 
respectfully  ask  the  railway  gentlemen,  'Why  not  double  load 
these  cars  as  the  shippers  are  doing  in  man\-  instances'." 

To  the  shippers  he  put  the  following  pointed  questions 
to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  action  at  this  time: 


"Do  you  want  to  help  win  the  war  for  our  country? 
Do  you  desire  to  add  very  greatly  to  the  amount  of  equip- 
ment in  the  country  that  you  may  be  sure  of  having  more 
cars?  Do  you  desire  to  increase  the  terminal  facilities  of 
the  country,  thereby  avoiding  blockades  and  emliargoes?  Do 
you  really  want  to  do  these  things  without  exjiense;  in  fact,, 
save  money  by  doing  it?" 

It  is  the  duty  of  shippers  desiring  these  things,  !Mr.  Bar- 
low said,  to  conform  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  Unload  every  car  at  once.  Don't  wait  for  the  free 
time. 

2.  Load  every  car  promptly.  Don't  wait  for,  nor  use  all 
the  free  time. 

3.  Load  all  cars  to  their  visii)le  or  carrying  capacity. 
Mr.  Barlow  emphasized  the  distinct  advantages  accruing 

from  an  adherence  to  these  rules.     He  said : 

"Remember  it  costs  you  more  to  handle  two  cars  at  the 
plant  than  one.  It  costs  no  more  to  sell  30  or  40  tons  than  it 
dees  15  or  20  tons.  Big  loading  cuts  down  expense  at  the 
plant  and  reduces  selling  cost.  Tn,-  it,  and  in  a  while  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  result.  Do  it  now,  it  is  the  only 
way  to  save  a  bad  situation.  Let's  not  change  the  minimum 
in  the  tariffs,  but  ignore  them  in  this  great  emergent}.  " 

He  described  in  considerable  detail  the  functions  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, the  new  Division  on  Car  Service  of  the  Interstate 
Commertre  Commission,  and  the  various  subcommittees  of 
the  railroads  and  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  re- 
cently created  to  assist-  in  regulating  the  car  supply.  He 
urged  the  utmost  co-operation  between  the  carriers  and  the 
shippers  to  the  end  that  the  war  may  Ije  won.  In  this  re- 
gard, he  said: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has,  figuratively 
S])eaking,  placed  one  hand  of  the  shippers  and  carriers  to- 
gether and  in  the  other  hand  the  traces  and  said:  'Now  pull 
together  and  when  you  don't  quite  agree,  come  to  us,  but  don't 
stop  pulling  the  right  way.  Remember  when  you  may  be 
tempted  to  quit,  the  very  safety  of  our  country  may  be  jeo- 
pardized.' 

"In  full  realization  of  tlie  tremendous  responsibilit}'  rest- 
ing upon  us  I  urge  shippers'  and  carriers'  local  committees 
to  meet  together  often,  to  drscuss  every  (juestion  fairly,  and  to 
forget  past  differences.  Let's  fight  Germany  during  the  war 
and  Germany  only.  .  .  .  The  plan  could  not  be  devised 
better,  the  working  out  of  it  rests  largely  in  your  hands  for 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  could  rest  in  great  me;isure 
nowhere  else.  The  successful  outcome  is  fraught  with  tre- 
mendous results.  Now  every  man  to  his  task  witli  a  will  and 
a  cheer.'' 

Address  by  Samvel  O.  Dvnx 

Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  RailiL'ay  Age  Gazette, 
emphasized  jjarticularly  thiit  the  transportation  crisis  now 
confronting  the  country  threatens  to  become  more  acute  with 
the  increasing  movement  of  troops  and  militar}'  supplies  for 
the  government.  On  June  1.  the  net  shortage  of  freight  cars 
reported  by  the  American  Railway  Association  was  105,000. 
Although  this  was  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  under  the  short- 
age reported  on  May  1,  it  far  exceeds  the  largest  previous 
shortage  reported  for  the  same  months,  which  was  8,000  cars 
in  June,   1907. 

Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  railroad  facilities  are 
inadequate,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  carriers  are  failing  to 
perform  the  work  which  should  rca.sonably  be  expected  from 
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them.  On  the  contrary,  statistics  show  that  the  railways  are 
handling  more  traffic  by  far  than  ever  before,  indicating  that 
the  real  reason  for  a  car  shortage  is  the  tremendously  in- 
creased business  offered  them  since  the  incejjtion  of  the  war. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1916,  tlicy  hauled  34.5,000,000,000  ton- 
miles  of  freight,  an  increase  of  66,000,000,000  over  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  42,000,000,000  over  any  other  year  on  record. 
The  gross  freight  earnings  for  the  first  four  months  of  1917 
were  $853,000,000  as  against  $790,000,000  in  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1916,  or  an  increase  of  eight  per  cent.  As  rates  have 
not  increased,  these  figures  truly  reflect  the  increase  in  freight 
handled.  Statistics  for  freight  traffic  moved  by  American 
railroads  in  April,  1917,  show  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  over 
the  same  month  in  1916.  This  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
in  the  face  of  a  net  increase  of  only  46  locomotives  and  11,- 
000  freight  cars.  Factors  contributing  to  the  results  at- 
tained were  an  increase  in  the  average  trainload  from  637 
tons  in  April,  1916,  to  703  tons  in  1917,  or  14.5  per  cent, 
and  an  increase  in  the  average  carload  from  24  tons  to  26.4 
tons,  or  10  per  cent. 

In  the  fall  when  the  heavy  burden  of  military'  traffic  be- 
gins to  be  felt,  the  problems  of  railroads  and  shippers  will 
become  even  more  complex.  What  has  happened  abroad  is 
indicative  of  what  will  happen  here.  In  England  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  freight  business  of  50  per  cent  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  on  the  French  railroads  an  in- 
crease of  1 00  per  cent.  Unless  superhuman  efforts  are  made 
by  all  concerned,  considerable  freight  business  will  not  be 
moved  at  all. 

At  no  time  previously  have  shippers  shown  a  greater  dis- 
position to  co-operate  with  the  railroads  for  transportation 
efficiency,  and  at  no  time  has  such  a  co-operative  spirit  been 
so  vitally  necessary  as  now.  It  is  highly  essential  that  those 
who  are  fitted  by  long  experience  in  the  actual  operation  of 
our  carriers  be  permitted  to  direct  the  work  of  solving  the 
pressing  problems  confronting  the  railroads.  Five  men  pre- 
eminent in  the  transportation  world  have  been  selected  to 
control  the  operation  of  the  nation's  railroads  as  a  unit. 
They  represent  the  best  brains  and  ability  in  their  sphere, 
in  the  estimation  of  railroad  men,  and  will  do  the  work  as- 
signed to  them  as  efficiently  as  is  humanly  possible,  if  they 
are  not  interfered  with  by  the  government. 

Address  By  J.  F.  Porterfield 

J.  F.  Porterfield,  general  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  also  laid  considerable  stress  on  the 
importance  of  frequent  conferences  between  the  shippers  and 
the  railroads  in  the  interests  of  car  conservation.  He  out- 
lined the  work  already  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Illinois 
Central,  which  has  effected  an  increase  in  average  car  mile- 
age per  day  from  26  to  44,  an  increase  in  the  average  car- 
load from  25  to  27  tons,  and  a  decrease  of  bad  order  cars  in 
two  years  from  9.6  per  cent  to  5.1  per  cent.  He  stated  that 
the  Railroads'  War  Board  estimated  that  by  heavier  loading 
and  quicker  repairs  the  railroads  could  further  increase  car 
efficiency  equal  to  adding  779,000  cars  to  the  available  equip- 
ment. An  additional  saving,  equal  to  the  present  car  short- 
age, can  be  made,  he  said,  by  eliminating  the  delay  incident  to 
holding  cars  for  reconsignment  and  surrender  of  bills  of 
lading.     In  this  regard,  he  said: 

"After  years  of  effort  the  railroads  have  finally  agreed  on 
filing  tariffs  covering  uniform  reconsigning  rules  and  charges, 
and,  while  these  rules  will  not  prohibit  reconsigning,  they 
make  a  reconsigning  charge  of  $5  where  the  movement  of  the 
car  is  interrupted,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  $2  where  the  car 
is  reconsigncd  without  being  delayed  or  diverted  from  the 
current  of  traffic.  It  is  thought  the  $3  difference  in  the  charge 
will  greatly  reduce  reconsigning  in  hold-yards  and  increase 
the  placing  of  reconsigning  instructions  with  the  railroads 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  cars  to  effect  the  re- 
consignment  without  diverting  cars  from  the  current  of  traffic 


to  hold  tracks.  It  is  probable  that  the  National  Industrial 
Trafiic  League  and  the  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  can  prevail  upon  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  permit  these  reconsigning 
tariffs,  now  under  susj^ension,  to  go  into  effect  at  once. 

"The  practice  of  billing  freight  to  "shipper's  order,  noti- 
fy" now  and  always  a  source  of  serious  loss  in  car  efficiency, 
is  causing  additional  car  delay  owing  to  the  present  banking 
system  requiring  the  handling  of  bills  of  lading  through  sev- 
eral banks,  resulting  in  a  large  number  of  cars  being  delayed 
awaiting  surrender  of  bills  of  lading;  although,  of  course, 
the  most  serious  delay  is  caused  by  diverting  cars  from  the 
current  of  traffic  to  hold-yards  while  the  part}'  named  in  the 
billing  is  receiving  notice,  obtaining  and  surrendering  bill  of 
lading.  An  order  should  be  issued  by  the  commissions  having 
authority,  to  prohibit  this  practice  during  the  present  car 
shortage. 

"To  increase  cars  available  for  hauling  coal  authority 
should  be  given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commission,  as  recommended 
by  the  Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense,  to  permit  the  rail- 
roads, during  the  present  emergency,  to  reduce  the  free  time 
for  unloading  coal  from  48  to  24  hours." 

Addresses  by  Messrs.   Forsythe  axd  Bode 

D.  1.  Forsythe,  vice-chairman  of  the  Chicago  committee  of 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  outlined  the  purpose  of  his 
committee  and  others  organized  in  other  large  traffic  centers 
of  the  country,  and  invited  the  co-operation  of  shippers  in 
working  out  the  problem  of  increasing  the  available  supply 
of  cars. 

W.  S.  Bode,  vice-president  of  Reid,  Murdock  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, told  how  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  a  War  Service  Railroad  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed,  with  him  as  chairman,  to  investi- 
gate means  of  assisting  the  carriers  in  conserving  cars. 
Among  the  recommendations  the  committee  had  made  are  the 
revision  of  prices  of  certain  lines  of  goods  now  bought  and 
sold  in  so-called  carload  units,  greatly  below  the  maximum 
lading,  to  conform  more  nearly  with  car  capacity :  and  more 
complete  co-operation  between  the  merchant  and  the  railroad 
especially  in  the  giving  of  prompt  information  concerning 
unusual  delays,  particularly  to  carload  shipments,  either  in 
transit  or  in  placing  after  arrival,  or  in  moving  from  the 
shipping  track  after  loading.  Some  members  of  the  associa- 
tion have  submitted  the  following  suggestions  to  the  com- 
mittee :  ( 1 )  The  elimination  of  the  present  delay  to  sight 
draft  shipments  by  giving  a  bond  of  indemnity  to  the  rail- 
roads in  advance,  thereby  insuring  the  immediate  delivery 
of  the  car  on  arrival.  (2)  Allowance  of  a  slight  difference 
in  rates  between  a  maximum  loaded  car  and  a  minimum 
loaded  car.  (Such  a  reduction  is  now  allowed  on  all  maxi- 
mum loads  of  canned  goods  and  dried  fruit  shipped  from 
Pacific  coast  points.)  (3)  The  abandonment  of  all  classi- 
fications for  food  products  and  the  adoption  of  one  or  at 
the  most  two — one  classification  for  raw  materials  and  die 
other  for  manufactured  products.  This  would  result  in  an 
enormous  saving  to  the  railroads  in  the  cost  of  clerk  hire, 
checkers,  billers,  abstractors  and  revisors.  All  bills  of  lad- 
ing would  have  but  one  entry,  viz.,  food  products,  giving 
the  number  of  cases  or  bags,  etc.,   and   the  weight. 


1,500  lMii.ES  vt.\  Truck. — A  large  tire  manufacturer 
has  recently  inaugurated  the  policy  of  shipjiing  its  prod- 
uct all  the  way  from  Akron,  O.,  to  Boston,  !NIass.,  by  motor 
truck.  The  trucks  take  about  four  days  to  make  the  trip 
of  1,500  miles,  and  are  fitted  with  a  sleeping  compartment  to 
be  used  by  the  two  drivers  who  take  turns  at  the  wheel.  On 
the  return  trip  the  trucks  are  loaded  with  cotton  fabrics 
from  mills  in  Connecticut.  The  big  trucks  carry  a  sign 
reading    "Akron-Boston    Express." — Wall   Street   Journal. 
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THE  MECHANICS  OF  THE  CHILLED  IRON 
WHEEL* 

Chilled  iron  possesses  inherent  qualities  which  are  not 
found  in  other  metals  and  its  principal  characteristics  are 
its  ability  to  carry  any  load  that  can  be  supported  by  the 
steel  rail  without  crushing  or  flowing. 

The  mechanics  of  the  chilled  wheel  have  never  been  in- 
vestigated except  in  a  very  superficial  way.  The  funda- 
mental properties  of  chilled  iron,  such  as  specific  gravity, 
modulus  of  elasticity  for  varying  tensile  strengths,  action 
under  repeated  stresses,  relation  of  operating  conditions  to 
temperature  stresses,  etc.,  are  not  established.  If  the  prop- 
erties of  chilled  iron  were  fully  understood  and  properly 
used  in  the  wheel,  a  large  return  on  the  meager  expendi- 
ture for  investigation  would  flow  in  upon  the  manufacturers 
in  the  way  of  increased  profits  and  to  the  railroads  in  the 
way  of  reduced  costs. 

The  loads  carried  by  the  wheels  and  rails  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing  and  the  question  now  arises — are  we  Hear- 
ing the  limit  for  wheel  loads?  If  so,  what  is  the  determin- 
ing factor?  What  margin  still  remains  for  further  increases, 
in  bearing  power  of  the  metal  of  wheel  and  rail,  in  flange 
strength,  in  web  and  hub.  These  are  the  questions  we  pro- 
pose to  answer  by  considering  each  part  of  the  wheel  sepa- 
rately. 

Bearing  Power. — The  bearing  power  of  iron  or  steel  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  carbon  content  and  naturally  since 
the  tread  of  the  cast  iron  wheel  contains  Syi  per  cent  of 
carbon  it  has  a  much  greater  bearing  power  than  the  rail 
which  contains  less  than  one  per  cent  of  carbon.  A  33-in. 
chilled  iron  wheel  will  not  perceptibly  flatten  under  a  load 
of  250,000  lb.,  which  is  8  or  10  times  the  present  maxi- 
mum wheel  load.  Chilled  iron  wheels  are  in  common  use 
carrying  100,000  lb.  or  more  under  large  cranes,  unloading 
bridges,  transfer  tables,  hydraulic  locks,  etc.  To  carry  these 
loads  wide  special  flat-top  rails  are  necessary. 

The  ordinary  railroad  rail  with  a  12-in.  top  radius  will 
develop  a  permanent  set  when  the  indentation  of  the  wheel 
into  the  rail  amounts  to  .007  in.  If  we  assume  that  the 
maximum  load  carried  in  rapidly  moving  .service  should  not 
cause  when  at  rest  an  indentation  greater  than  one-half  this 
amount,  the  limiting  loads  from  the  rail  standpoint  are 
readily  calculated  by  the  formula  L  =  1,500,000  d  \/^ 
in  which  L  equals  load,  d  equals  indentation,  into  the  rail 
and  D  equals  diameter  of  the  wheels.  In  this  formula  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  over  the  area  of  contact  between 
wheel  and  rail  is  taken  at  100,000  lb.  per  sq.  inch.  The 
limiting  loads  for  various  diameters  of  wheels  are: 


As  far  as  the  bearing  power  of  chilled  iron  is  concerned 
there  is  no  indication  of  nearing  the  wheel  load  limit. 

The  Flange. — The  pressure  which  the  flange  must  resist 
in  guiding  the  truck  around  curves  is  equal  to  '-4  the  wheel 
load,  provided  the  track  is  perfect  and  the  cars  are  in  good 
condition.  The  pressure  is  not  influenced  by  the  degree  of 
curve,  velocity,  centrifugal  force  or  obliquity  of  traction,  but 
an  allowance  must  be  made  for  impacts  originating  from  ir- 
regularities in  track  and  locked  side  bearings  and  center 
plates,  which  added  to  the  curve  pressure  will  make  the 
total  maximum  lateral  pressure  against  the  flange  1  ■/>  times 
the  wheel  load,  or  18,000  lb.  for  the  ,SO-ton  car  and  46,500 
lb.  for  the  8  5 -ton  car. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  flange  designed  for  an 
18,000  lb.  pressure  will  have  the  same  factor  of  safety  for 
46,500  lb.  pressure,  in  fact  the  tliickness  of  flange  was  de- 

•Abstr^ct  of  a  joint  address  delivered  before  the  Railway  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh by  George  W.  Lyndon,  president,  and  F.  K.  Vial,  consulting  engineer, 
representing  the  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Iron  Wheels. 


veloped  when  flange  pressure  did  not  exceed  8,000  lb.  It  is 
just  as  necessary  to  increase  the  flange  section  as  to  increase 
all  other  sections  of  the  wheel,  when  increased  duty  is  im- 
posed. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association  in  its  latest  report  stated  that  no  in- 
creased flange  width  was  necessary,  this  matter  is  by  no 
means  settled  as  far  as  other  associations  are  concerned,  and 
a  movement  is  again  started  to  determine  whether  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  flanges  that  are  now  in  use  (which 
are  wider  than  the  present  M.  C.  B.  standard  flange)  are  not 
entirely  in  harmony  with  present  track  standards. 

When  this  question  is  answered,  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  a 
flange  with  a  factor  of  safety  proportional  to  the  load  carried, 
which  is  not  a  difficult  proposition  and  which  from  an  en- 
gineering standpoint  is  demanded. 

Stresses  Within  the  Plate  or  Web. — The  University  of 
Illinois  has  undertaken  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  properties 
of  chilled  iron  and  of  the  stresses  within  the  wheel  originat- 
ing from  all  conditions  that  can  arise  in  service  as  far  as 
they  can  be  duplicated  in  the  laboratory.  These  items  in- 
clude specific  gravity,  co-efficient  of  expansion  by  heat,  mod- 
ulus of  elasticity,  tensile  and  compressive  strengths,  stresses 
in  the  wheel  originating  from  pressing  on  the  axle,  from 
vertical  load,  from  side  pressure  on  the  flange,  and  from 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  tread  and  the  plate. 
Tests  are  also  to  be  made  to  discover  the  probable  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  tread  and  the  plate  for  con- 
tinuous application  of  various  brake  shoe  pressures  at  vari- 
ous velocities.  An  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
stresses  already  has  been  determined  as  follows: 

From  pressing  on  an  axle  having  a  7-in.  wheel  fit  at  60- 
tons'  pressure,  18,000  lb.  compression  per  square  inch  is  de- 
veloped in  the  single  plate;  the  greatest  tensile  stress  is  in 
the  hub.  If  the  machine  work  is  fairly  well  done  these 
stresses  are  symmetrical,  but  if  the  wheel  is  irregularly 
machined,  the  stresses  will  be  bunched  and  necessarily  greater 
than  normal,  being  at  times  sufficient  to  burst  the  hub.  Un- 
der a  vertical  load  of  200,000  lb.  the  maximum  compressive 
stress  occurs  on  the  radial  line  between  the  rail  and  the  hub 
amounting  to  about  18,000  lb.  in  the  725  lb.  M.  C.  B.  wheel; 
the  tensile  stresses  in  the  tangential  direction  are  about  12,- 
000  lb.  These  stresses  alternate  at  each  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  The  maximum  stresses  are  in  the  front  plate.  In 
the  back  plate  the  load  stresses  are  practically  nil. 

The  stresses  from  vertical  load  within  the  limits  of  rail- 
way practice  are  practically  negligible. 

The  greatest  stresses,  and  therefore  the  most  important  are 
the  temperature  stresses;  for  example,  a  625  lb.  wheel  was 
placed  in  a  brake  shoe  testing  machine  and  operated  at  vari- 
ous velocities  under  a  continuous  shoe  pressure  of  1,500 
lb.;  this  corresponds  to  the  retardation  required  for  a  50- 
ton  car  on  a  3  per  cent  grade  when  operated  at  5  m.  p.  h. 
and  on  a  2  per  cent  grade  when  operated  at  SO  m.  p.  h. 
Thermo-couples  were  placed  yi  in.  under  the  surface  of  the 
tread,  under  the  rim,  at  the  plate  intersection  and  in  the 
hub.  These  couples  were  connected  by  brushes  to  a  collec- 
tor ring  insulated  from  the  axle  so  that  temperatures  could 
be  taken  from  an}-  part  of  the  wheel  at  any  time  without 
stopping  the  machine.  After  running  the  equivalent  of  25 
miles,  the  maximum  stresses  developed  near  the  intersection 
of  plates  were  found  to  be : 

5  miles  per  hour 10,000  lb.   per  sq.  in. 

10  miles  per  hour 12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

20  miles  per  hour 15.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

30  miles  per  hour 18,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

40  miles  per  hour 21.000  lb.   per  sq.  in. 

50  miles  per  hour 24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Since  the  above  is  a  greater  retardation  than  is  required 
for  controlling  30-ton  cars  it  is  evident  that  if  the  shoe  pres- 
sure could  be  made  uniform  on  all  wheels  of  the  train  there 
would  be  no  over-heating  of  wheels  but  there  are  so  many 
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opportunities  for  irregularities  in  service  that  at  least  200 
per  cent  above  the  theoretical  retardation  required  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  designing  wheels.  The  test 
also  indicates  the  great  benefit  of  thermal  or  cooling  sta- 
tions. Making  standards  for  the  car  wheel  without  refer- 
ence to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely  unjustifiable. 
We  may  say  frankly  that  the  work  which  has  been  done 
for  the  past  eight  years  by  our  association,  in  conjunction 
with  committees  and  other  associations  with  which  we  have 
had  to  deal,  has  not  yielded  us  material  results;  nevertheless 
we  have  gone  along  in  our  work,  firmly  believing  that  we 
were  on  the  right  track  and  that  sooner  or  later  our  recom- 
mendations would  be  endorsed. 


RELOCATION  OF  FREIGHT  EQUIPMENT 

Reports  to  the  Railroads'  War  Board  from  the  Commis- 
sion on  Car  Service  show  that  orders  have  been  given  since 
May  1  to  36  separate  railroads  to  move  immediately  68,814 
freight  cars  to  S4  other  railroads  and  that,  of  the  total,  46,- 
682  cars  have  actually  been  received  by  the  roads  for  whose 
benefit  this  arbitrary  movement  was  ordered,  while  51,795 
cars  have  already  been  delivered  by  the  initial  roads  to  in- 
termediate lines  in  the  dii'ection  of  ultimate  destination. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  Car  Service  Commission  under 
the  authority  given  it  in  an  order  of  the  War  Board  on  April 
26  to  relocate  freight  equipment.  In  the  first  general  order 
of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  on  the  same  date  it  was 
stated  that  the  commission  would  undertake  to  regulate  car 
supply  as  the  exigencies  may  require  and  that  roads  having 
on  line  in  excess  of  100  per  cent  of  their  ownership  of  equip- 
ment, treating  each  classification  separately,  must  so  regu- 
late their  car  handling  as  not  to  exceed  the  percentage  on 
line  as  of  April  1,  1917,  or  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service. 

The  cars  liave  been  moved  without  load  and  in  the  quick- 
est possible  time,  often  in  train  load  lots,  from  roads  on 
which  there  has  been  an  accumulation  to  roads  on  which 
there  has  been  a  shortage  or  which  have  had  an  especial 
need  of  cars  for  important  shipments  of  materials  needed  by 
the  government.  As  tlie  principal  movement  has  been  from 
the  east  to  the  south  and  the  west  the  empty  haul  has  been 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  empty  haul  naturally  accrues 
because  of  the  preponderance  of  loaded  movement  to  the 
east. 

About  half  of  the  cars  have  been  ordered  to  western  roads 
and  most  of  the  others  to  southeastern  lines. 

In  a  statement  announcing  the  distribution  of  these  orders, 
Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board. 
says : 

"In  ordering  empty  freight  cars  to  be  promptly  moved 
from  one  railroad  to  another,  regardless  of  ownership,  .the 
Railroads'  War  Board  has  adopted  a  policy  new  to  Ameri- 
can railroad  usage  and  hopes  thereby  to  solve  the  jiroblem 
of  rapidly  mobilizing  in  different  sections  of  the  country  the 
freight  cars  necessary  to  handle  the  abnormal  government 
and  commercial  traffic  that  war  conditions  have  produced. 

"Among  the  immediate  and  important  results  of  this  re- 
distribution of  cars  will  be  the  increased  facilities  for  the 
prompt  shipment  of  lumber  to  the  army  cantonment  sites  and 
the  ship-building  yards.  Lumber  for  cantonments  is  to  l)e 
supplied  from  the  Carolinas,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi. 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  Thousands  of  extra  cars  have 
been  supplied  to  the  lines  operating  in  these  States. 

"Mississippi  and  .\labama  will  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
lumber  for  new  wooden  ships  that  are  being  built,  and  the 
extra  cars  ordered  there  assure  the  movement  of  lumber  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast  shipyards. 

"The  movement  of  lumber  for  commercial  purposes  is 
likewise  being  facilitated  in  Missis.sippi,  Alabama  and 
Teimessee. 


"In  addition  to  accelerating  the  lumber  movement,  the 
redistribution  of  cars  is  expected  to  assist  materially  in  the 
transportation  of  grain  from  the  Middle  West  to  the  East. 
It  has  already  facilitated  the  shipping  of  potatoes  and  other 
produce  from  Texas  and  the  Southeast.    It  has  also  provided 

additional  facilities  for  moving  live  stock  from  Texas  into 
the  Western  pasturage  territory." 

The  following  table  shows  the  lines  to  which  cars  have 
been  ordered  from  other  railroads  by  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service: 

No.  cars  ordered 

AK-ibama,    Tennessee    S;    Northern 1,012 

Alabama    &    Vicksburg    750 

Atlanta,    Rirmingham    &    Atlantic 1,200 

Atlantic   Coa?t   Line    4.300 

Central   of  Gcorcia    800 

Chicago  Great   U'estefn    1 .500 

Chicago,   St.   Paul,   Minneapolis  &  Omaha 1.500 

Cincinnati,   BluiTton  &   Chicago 16 

Cincinnati,   Indianapolis  &  Western....." 800 

Chicago  &   Alton    700 

Chicago,  Findlay  &  Ft.  Wayne 100 

Chicago  &   Eastern  Illinois 895 

Chicago,    Rock    Island   &   Pacific 2,000 

Carolina,   Clinchfield   &   Ohio JOO 

Delaware    &    Hudson    48 

Georgia     375 

Georgia    &    Florida    200 

Gulf    Coast    Lines    925 

Gulf,   Mobile  &   Northern    650 

Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida    250 

Gulf    &    Ship    Island 870 

Illinois    Central     5,777 

International  &   Great   Northern 159 

Kansas    City    Southern 200 

Kansas  City,   Mexico   &  Orient    300 

Louisiana    &    Arkansas    400 

Louisville    &    Nashville 6,737 

Louisiana  Ry.  &  Navigation  Co 1.000 

Meridian  &  Memphis    250 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 1,200 

Minneapolis   &   St.   Louis 1.500 

Missouri   Pacific    4,066 

Mississippi   Central    550 

Mobile   &   Ohio    5.284 

Nashville,   Chattanooga  &  St.    Louis 2.250 

New    Orleans   Great   Northern 700 

Norfolk    Southern    1,909 

Richmond,   Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 100 

San   Antonio   &   Aransas   Pass 250 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf 183 

Seaboard   Air   Line    1,550 

Southern    Railway    Svstem    2,192 

Sunset   Central    2,100 

St.    Louis-San    Francisco    r,500 

St.    Louis   Southwestern    5.949 

Soo    Lines    . '. . , 1.400 

Texas  Mexican    158 

Texas    Pacific    500 

Toledo,    Peoria   &  Western 300 

Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western 159 

Tremont  &  Gulf 100 

Union    Pacific    300 

Vandalia    200 

Wabash     500 

68,814 

The  roads  from  which  the  cars  were  ordered,  and  the  num- 
ber ordered  from  each  are  as  follows: 

No.  of  cars 

Atchison.   Topeka  &   Santa   Fe 100 

Ann    Arbor     700 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 4,900 

Boston  &  Albany   1.550 

Boston  &  Maine    5,692 

Chicago  &  Alton   150 

Chicago  &  Eastern   Illinois    130 

Chicago.    Burlington    &    Ouincy 400 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio    1,000 

Central    of    New   Jersey 1.950 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton    300 

Chicago,    Milwaukee  &   St.   Paul 200 

Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 435 

Colorado   S:    Southern    300 

Delaware.    Lackawanna  &   Western 1,023 

Denver  &   Rio   Grande   300 

Erie    1,550 

Illinois   Central    300 

Kansas   City   Southern    100 

Lehigh    Valley    -. 2,775 

Louisville    &    Nashville 450 

Michigan  Central    2.500 

Missouri   Pacific    1 .000 

Missouri.   Kansas  &   Texas 100 

Mobile  &•  Ohio    200 

New  York  Central   9.163 

New  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 2,948 

Norfolk    &    Western    2.754 

New  York.  New  Hav«n  &  Hartford 1.700 

Philadelphia    &    Reading    2,400 

Pennsylvania    Svstem    18.709 

Scabo.-ird   Air   Line    275 

Southern    Railway    System    2.320 

St.    Louis. Sap   Francisco    SO 

St.   Louis  Soathwestern 100 

Western    Maryland 300 

68.814 
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The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  equipping  its  locomotives  with 
electric  headlights  at  the  rate  of  75  engines  a  month.  All  of  the 
road  engines,  2,500  of  them,  are  to  have  these  headlights. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  a  law  was 
enacted  which  provides  that  drivers  of  automobiles  shall  stop 
within  50  ft.  on  approaching  all  railroad  crossings  unprotected 
by  watchmen  or  gates  and  that  they  shall  also  look  and  listen 
before  proceeding. 

The  freight  house  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  July  22,  together  with  a  great  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise. The  building  was  880  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide  and  two 
stories   high. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  made  a  general  advance  in 
the  pay  of  telegraphers,  said  to  be  $5  a  month. 

Following  negotiations  with  members  of  shop  men's  unions  on 
its  lines,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  recently  granted  an  in- 
crease of  1Y2  cents  an  hour  to  skilled  machinists  and  various 
other  increases  to  other  shop  men. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  recently  granted  various  increases  in 
wages  to  its  shopmen.  They  include  7^  cents  an  hour  for 
skilled  mechanics,  6  cents  an  hour  for  helpers  of  the  same  class, 
2J4  cents  an  hour  for  apprentices,  and  3^i  cents  to  6j4  cents 
to  car  repair  men. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  as  well  as  other 
lines  in  northwestern  territory,  recently  revised  the  wage 
schedules  of  its  machinists  and  blacksmiths,  and  is  now  re- 
vising the  schedules  of  various  other  crafts  employed  in  the 
mechanical  and  car  department  shops.  These  negotiations  have 
resulted  in  increases  to  the  men  employed  in  these  occupations 
ranging  from  1  cent  to  7H  cents  an  hour. 

The  Rock  Island  has  made  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
pay  of  all  unorganized  employees,  to  be  effective  from  July  16. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  3,000  and  4,000  employees  are  af- 
fected. An  increase  has  been  granted  also  to  the  shopmen,  the 
main  points  of  which  are  as  follows :  8K  cents  to  machinists, 
boilermakers  and  blacksmiths ;  7  cents  to  carmen ;  7  cents  to 
machinists',  sheet  metal  workers"  and  carmen's  helpers ;  7J/2 
cents  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  7  cents  west  of  the  river 
to  boilermakers'  and  blacksmiths'  helpers  and  helper  apprentices ; 
IVi  cents  to  boilermaker  and  blacksmith  regular  apprentices, 
and  to  machinist,  sheet  metal  work  and  carmen  apprentices. 
The  minimum  hour-rate  for  sheet  metal  workers  will  be  raised 
to  52  cents,  by  increases  of  one  cent  each  month.  Monthly 
rated  men  in  the  car  department  will  receive  an  increase  of 
$15,  and  piece  workers  an  increase  of  15  per  cent.  The  in- 
creases are  retroactive  from  June  1.  The  eight-hour  day  is 
granted  from  September  1,  except  for  those  employees  in  the 
car  department  whose  duties  are  regulated  by  the  transporta- 
tion  department. 

In  the  yards  of  the  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  one  day 
last  week,  a  large  number  of  stenographers  and  other  women 
and  girls  from  the  offices  of  the  Terminal  gave  demonstrations, 
before  visitors  from  a  number  of  large  corporations,  of  their 
ability  to  do  outdoor  work,  such  as  running  locomotives  and 
electric  motors,  managing  derricks  and  other  apparatus,  and  di- 
recting the  transfer  of  freight. 

To  preserve  the  pension  rights  of  employees  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  entering  military  service,  R.  H.  Aishton,  presi- 
dent, has  issued  instructions  requiring  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment to  advise  the  secretary  of  the  pension  board  of  the  names 
of  employees  entering  the  service,  together  with  their  positions 
and  the  dates  when  they  leave  railroad  service.  When  a  former 
employee  is  discharged  from  military  service  and  returns  to  the 
railroad  the  head  of  his  department   will  be   required  to  advise 


the  secretary  of  the  pension  board  promptly  of  the  absentee's 
name,  the  date  of  his  re-entering  the  service,  and  the  position 
he   holds. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  decided  to  suspend,  tempo- 
rarily, the  regulation  covering  the  age  limit  for  employment. 
The  rule  heretofore  in  force  prohibited  the  hiring  of  new 
employees,  in  any  branch  of  the  service,  above  the  age  of  45 
years.  Under  the  new-  rule,  which  has  been  adopted  to  meet 
war  conditions,  persons  between  the  ages  of  45  and  70  years 
may  be  employed  during  the  war  and  for  a  period  of  six  months 
thereafter.  Such  employment  is  not  to  be  considered  permanent, 
and  it  will  not  carry  with  it  the  privileges  of  the  pension  de- 
partment. Numbers  of  former  employees  have  already  been 
taken  into  the  service. 

The  Thirteenth  Engineers  (Railways),  United  States  Army, 
has  moved  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  its  way  to  France.  Two 
companies  started  on  July  18,  and  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
tingent on  July  21.  All  of  the  nine  railway  regiments  organized 
under  the  direction  of  S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  were  recently  renamed  and  renumbered,  ten  hav- 
ing been  added  to  each  of  the  former  numbers.  For  example, 
the  regiment  until  recently  stationed  at  Chicago  and  formerly 
known  as  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers,  is  now  the  Thirteenth 
Engineers  (Railways),  United  States  Army.  Before  leaving 
their  quarters  on  the  Municipal  pier  at  Chicago,  the  Thirteenth 
Engineers  (Railways),  United  States  army,  were  presented  with 
regimental  colors  by  S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  and  C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Central. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  looking  to  the  highest  fitness  for  the 
war,  has  inaugurated  a  campaign  to  improve  the  sanitary  and 
hygienic  condition  of  its  employees.  Dr.  E.  M.  Parlett,  medical 
officer  of  the  railroad's  welfare  bureau,  has  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  employees,  urging  them  to  devote  particular  at- 
tention to  sanitary  conditions  in  their  homes  and  communities. 
He  says :  "The  water  supply,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  milk 
inspection,  fly  and  mosquito  extermination,  overcrowding  in  the 
home  and  like  subjects  in  every  community  are  matters  of  vital 
concern.  We  cannot  hope  to  curtail  tuberculosis,  malaria, 
typhoid,  pneumonia,  intestinal  diseases,  etc.,  among  our  em- 
ployees unless  all  communities,  and  our  own  shops,  properties 
and  equipment  are  maintained  to  a  high  standard  of  sanitation, 
coupled  with  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  personal  hygiene  on 
the  part  of  our  employees.  .  .  .  Make  it  your  duty  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  members  of  your  local  and  state  boards  of 
health:  become  alive  to  your  opportunities  for  the  protection  of 
your  own  and  your  family's  health  and  life." 

Don't  Be  a  Slacker 

O.  C.  Castle,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  recently  issued  an  appeal 
to  officers  and  employees  of  his  road  to  conserve  the  car  supply. 
His  circular  is  entitled  "Don't  Be  a  Slacker"  and  reads  in  part: 

"The  man  who  is  obligated  to  bear  arms,  but  who  shirks  his 
duty  is  called  a  'slacker.'  This  term  may  now  appropriately  be 
applied  to  a  man  who  neglects  any  act  which  may  increase  the 
efficiency  of  a  freight  car.  The  'spirit  of  '76';  the  heroism  and 
sacrifice  of  '61,  and  the  spectacular  achievements  of  '98  will  not 
win  the  present  war.  Neither  will  the  car  performance  of  last 
year  and  last  month  meet  the  crisis  that  confronts  us  today.  A 
new  goal  must  be  set.  .Ml  precedents  which  hamper  efficiency 
must  be  brushed  aside  and  new  methods  evolved.  Pointed  ap- 
peals have  been  made  to  shippers ;  national  and  state  commis- 
sions have  approved  increases  in  demurrage  charges,  and  busi- 
ness associations  throughout  the  countr>'  are  organizing  campaigns 
for  improved  handling  by  the  public.  These,  how-ever,  must  be 
supplemented  by  individual  action.  It  is.  therefore,  the  patriotic 
duty  of  every  officer  and   employee  to  check  freight  car  waste. 
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Do  not  regret  the  fact  that  circumstances  prevent  you  from  serv- 
ing with  armed  forces  on  land  or  sea.  Vou  can  render  just  as 
valuable  service  by  doing  your  individual  duty  in  conserving 
freight  car  energy.  By  the  extent  that  you  perform  this  duty 
your  patriotism  will  be  gaged.  If  you  fail  in  this  duty,  you  will 
be  a  slacker.    Don't  Be  a  Slacker!" 

Lucky  "13" 
W.  E.  Johnston,  excursion  agent  of  the  Washington-Sunset 
route  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has  made  938  trips  between  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  covering  a  period  of 
17  years  and  8  months.  He  left  on  Friday  496  times.  More- 
over, he  made  one  round  trip  every  13  days,  and  13  round  trips 
every  6  months.  The  total  mileage  covered  during  the  above 
period  was  3,404,102  miles.  Assuming  an  average  of  20  pas- 
sengers on  each  trip,  Mr.  Johnston  has  accompanied  18,760  pas- 
sengers  across   the  continent. 

Samuel  M.  Felton  Appointed  Director-General  oi  Railways 

Samuel  M.  Felton.  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
and  heretofore  adviser  to  General  Black,  chief  of  engineers  of 
the  United  States  army,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  director  general  of  railways,  with  office  at  Washington.  D. 
C.  According  to  the  order  announcing  his  appointment.  Mr. 
Felton  is  charged  under  the  chief  of  engineers  with  the  organi- 
zation and  despatch  abroad  of  all  railway  forces  and  the  purchase 
of  all  railway  material,  both  for  initial  action  and  for  continuous 
supplies  for  operation.  Mr.  Felton  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
organization  of  the  railway  engineer  regiments  for  service  abroad, 
as  previously  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  or  more 
particularly  in  the  Patriotic  War  Number  of  June  22,  page  1274. 

New  Laws 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  passed  a  law  authorizing 
railways  to  clear  the  brush  off  from  unimproved  lands  adjacent 
to  their  rights  of  way  within  100  ft.  of  the  track.  This  right 
must  be  exercised  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Forest  Fire 
Warden,  and,  under  suitable  restrictions,  inflammable  substances 
may  be  burnt  on  the  premises  under  the  supervision  of  the 
town   fire  warden. 

The  legislature  of  Idaho  has  passed  a  law  requiring  railroads 
to  destroy  weeds  on  their  rights  of  way  in  accordance  with 
orders  issued  by  officers  of  the  state  or  county.  Another  law  in 
Idaho  empowers  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  on  receipt  of 
a  complaint  and  after  hearing,  to  order  gates,  flagmen  or  auto- 
matic bells  at  highway  crossings. 


Appeal  for  Better  Handling  of  Foreign  Cars 

E.  E.  Betts,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  has  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  superintendents 
of  the  system,  calling  attention  to  the  loss  in  time  and  money 
resulting  from  unnecessary  delay  in  the  handling  of  foreign  cars. 
He  said  in  part : 

"Our  standing  instructions  provide  that  any  car  on  which 
home  routing  or  disposition  is  desired  must  be  reported  when 
the  car  arrives  at  any  station  or  in  any  yard  under  load,  in 
order  that  billing  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  proper  em- 
ployee before  the  car  is  empty  and  ready  to  move.  Notwith- 
standing these  instructions  .  .  .  about  half  the  time  the  cars  are 
held  at  a  station  until  they  are  empty  and  ready  to  move,  and 
then  the  disposition  or  home  routing  is  requested.  Where  this 
course  is  pursued  the  cars  are  almost  invariably  delayed  one 
day,  which  is  equal  to  60  cents  now.  and  frequently  two  days, 
or  $1.20,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  utility  of  the  car,  which 
now,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  equals  at  least  five  dollars 
a    day. 

"In  the  modern  game  of  baseball  every  player  has  got  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  ball  before  he  gets  it.  If  after  the 
ball  is  in  his  possession  he  has  to  run  over  to  the  captain  and 
find  out  what  to  do  with  it,  the  game  will  be  lost ;  and  any 
player  who  would  attempt  to  play  the  game  in  this  manner 
would  be  immediately  relegated  to  the  bush  league.  The 
handling  of  foreign  cars  is  not  dissimilar.  Every  player  in  the 
game  has  got  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  car  when  it  is  ready 
to  move." 


Railway  Revenues  for  May 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its  monthly 
summary  of  reports  of  large  roads  for  May.  1917,  covering 
230.905  operated  miles.  Railway  operating  revenues  for  tht 
month  amounted  to  $346,775,079.  as  compared  with  $301,045,712 
in  May,  1916.  Operating  expenses  increased  from  $197,410,491 
in  May,  1916.  to  $238,682,279,  and  the  operating  income  increased 
from  $90,931,795  to  $92,079,548.  For  five  months  of  the  year 
operating  revenues  show  an  increase  from  $1,396,680,987  to 
$1,548,033,610.  Expenses  increased  from  $950,606,609  to 
$1,118,191,720.  Taxes  increased  from  $62,568,543  to  $72,332,167, 
and  railway  operating  income  was  $357,258,663,  or  $1,547  per 
mile,  as  compared  with  $383,213,498,  or  $1,664  per  mile  in  May, 
1916.  For  the  five  months  both  the  southern  and  western  dis- 
tricts show  an  increase  in  operating  income,  the  decrease  being 
attributable  to  the  eastern  roads. 


A  Freight  (Conductor's  Experience 

A  careful  watch  of  your  train,  and  a  proper  attention  to  hot 
boxes  at  the  right  time,  will  avoid  the  renewal  of  brasses  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  saving  will  run  up  into  the  thousands 
of  dollars.  In  my  27  years'  experience  I  have  found  that  nine- 
teen times  out.  of  twenty,  a  hot  box  can  be  properly  cared  for 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  set  the  car  out,  and  by  giving 
box  attention  at  usual  stopping  places,  you  will  be  able  to  get 
journal  to  a  bearing  again.  In  addition  to  saving  brasses,  you 
are  saving  delays  to  freight,  and  possibly  have  kept  future  ship- 
ments from  consignor  from  being  routed  over  some  other  line. 
Suppose  you  set  out,  fifty  miles  from  your  terminal,  a  70-ton  car 
of  coal,  you  have  lost  for  your  engine  50  times  70,  or  3,500  ton 
miles.  Take  a  system  like  the  Illinois  Central  and  you  can 
readily  see  what  a  daily  loss  of  earning  power  of  locomotives 
may  occur  from  hot  boxes. — G.  S.  Rotight,  conductor.  Illinois 
Central. 


War  Supplies  Handled  Promptly 

The  War  Department  has  authorized  the  statement  that  not  a 
hitch  has  developed  in  getting  supplies  to  the  five  divisions  of 
the  National  Guard  called  into  federal  service  on  July  15.  and 
that  each  depot  quartermaster  who  had  a  division  to  provide  for 
had  everything  needed  by  the  men  before  they  left  for  the 
southern  camps  where  they  are  to  train.  The  supplies  for  each 
depot  were  ordered  two  weeks  in  advance,  and  each  depot 
quartermaster  was  instructed  to  report  failure  of  any  portion 
of  his  consignment  to  arrive.  No  such  reports  were  received, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  shipment  which  had  not  been 
started.  For  the'  shorter  distances  supplies  were  delivered  by 
auto  truck,  but  the  guard  of  Ohio  and  West  \'irginia  were  sup- 
plied from  Jeffersonville,  Ind. ;  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
divisions  from  Chicago  and  the  division  made  up  of  the  units 
of  Minnesota.  Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska 
was  supplied  from  Omaha  by  rail.  The  date  when  the  troops 
from  the  several  states  shall  actually  begin  to  move  to  the 
southern  camps  has  been  left  to  the  department  commanders. 
The  second  increment  of  the  National  Guard  to  be  called  into 
federal  service  was  mobilized  on  July  25. 


How  Alabama  Great  Southern  Won  Safety  Medal 

The  June  Safety  Bulletin  of  the  .American  Museum  of  Safety 
contains  an  article  outlining  the  safety  provisions  which  won  for 
the  Alabama  Great  Southern  the  E.  H.  Harriman  memorial  gold 
medal.  The  record  for  this  road  during  1916  showed  not  one 
passenger  killed,  no  employees  killed  in  train  accidents,  only  one 
fatality  in  other  than  a  train  accident,  and  no  fatalities  and  only 
two  injuries  among  2,000  industrial  workers  employed  by  the 
company.  The  number  of  adverse  marks  charged  against  the 
-Alabama  Great  Southern  based  on  the  number  of  locomotive 
miles  run,  the  tons  of  freight  and  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  one  mile  during  the  year  was  39.76.  as  compared  with 
112.30.  the  next  best  accident  record  submitted  in  the  com-j 
petition.  ] 

The    bulletin    says    that    "the    entire    line    from    Chattanooga,  ^ 
Tenn..  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  309  miles,  is  equipped  with  automatic 
block    signals,    furnishing    protection    both    to    following   and   to 
opposing    trains.      Interlocking    plants    are    installed    at    railroad 
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crossings  and  junction  points  with  other  roads,  at  the  ends  of 
double  track  and  at  draw-bridges  over  the  Warrior  and  Tom- 
bigbee  rivers.  Grade  crossings  at  important  places  have  been 
eliminated,  and  other  highway  crossings  at  grade  are  protected 
by  gates,  bell  signals  or  by  watchmen.  Bridges  and  trestles  are 
equipped  with  foot  walks  and  safety  stations  for  the  protection 
of  employees,  who  must  use  them.  Telephones  have  been  in- 
stalled at  the  ends  of  tunnels  for  the  protection  of  men  who 
must  pass  through  on  handcars.  Curves  are  being  systemat- 
ically eliminated  or  reduced,  and  obstructions  to  view  at  high- 
way crossings  have  been  removed.  Frequent  surprise  tests  are 
made  by  local  officers  to  determine  the  observance  of  signal  in- 
dications and  the  action  taken  by  employees  in  train,  engine  and 
yard  service.  Daily  inspections  of  track,  bridges  and  other 
structures  are  made  by  section  foremen  and  track  walkers,  and 
less  frequent  periodical  inspections  are  made  by  higher  officers. 
Before  employment  or  promotion  employees  are  required  to  pass 
exacting  physical  and  mental  tests.  Standard  safety  devices  have 
been  installed  in  shops  and  yards,  and  on  cars  and  engines.  Al- 
though safety  rules  are  rigidly  enforced,  in  the  past  few  years 
the  extreme  penalty  of' dismissal  for  their  violation  has  been 
unnecessary  except  in  a  few  cases.  Safety  committees  have  been 
organized  among  the  employees,  the  personnel  of  which  is 
changed  at  frequent  intervals  so  that  all  of  the  employees  of  the 
various  departments  may  have  an  opportunity  to  serve.  All 
the  company's  buildings  and  passenger  cars  are  equipped  with 
sanitary  conveniences  of  the  best  modern  type,  which  are  main- 
tained in  a  condition  of  scrupulous  cleanliness." 


The  Government  Railroad  .in  Alaska 

The  importance  of  the  early  completion  of  the  government 
railroad  in  Alaska  in  helping  the  United  States  to  meet  the 
burdens  of  war  is  set  forth  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  railroad,  it  is  pointed  out,  will  hasten 
the  development  of  Alaska's  vast  resources ;  will  encourage  the 
production  of  foodstuffs,  thus  reducing  the  territory's  depend- 
ence upon  the  United  States  for  supplies ;  will  furnish  coal  in 
unlimited  quantity  for  the  navy,  obviating  the  necessity  for  the 
transcontinental  shipment  to  the  Pacific  of  fuel  for  government 
vessels,  and  thus  release  thousands  of  cars  for  the  transportation 
of   war   materials   and   foodstuffs. 

The  main  line  of  the  road  is  now  under  construction  from 
Seward,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  inland  for  470  miles  to  Fairbanks, 
on  the  Tanana  river,  a  large  and  navigable  tributary  of  the 
Yukon.     There  is  now  in  operation  ISO  miles. 

The  road  taps  two  large  coal  fields,  the  Matanuska  and  the 
Nenana.  The  coal  in  the  Matanuska  held  has  been  tested  by 
the  navy  and  found  to  be  excellent  for  steaming  purposes.  The 
Nenana  coal  was  recently  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
found  to  be  a  fair  grade  of  li.gnitc.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
supply  in  both  of  these  fields  is  practically  inexhaustible.  By 
September  of  this  year  the  branch  will  be  completed  to  the 
Matanuska  coal  field.  Dredging  is  under  way  at  .\nchorage,  the 
nearest  tidewater  port  to  the  coal  fields,  in  order  that  deep-draft 
ocean  vessels  may  be  loaded  at  the  docks.  When  the  gap,  about 
25  miles  in  length,  along  Turnagain  Ann.  between  Anchorage 
and  Seward,  is  completed,  coal  can  be  shipped  from  the  latter 
port.     It  is  planned  to  close  this  gap  early  in  1918. 

Coal  mined  from  the  Matanuska  field  is  now  being  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  railroad.  Construction  work  is  being 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the 
present  rate  Matanuska  coal  can  he  delivered  for  the  needs  of 
the  navy  and  for  general  use  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  early 
summer   of   1918. 

The  railroad  is  also  being  constructed  southward  from  Fair- 
banks to  tap  the  Nenana  field,  making  the  coal  here  available 
for  the  development  of  such  mineral  deposits  as  copper,  anti- 
mony and  gold  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Mining  here  is  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  fuel.  The 
Nenana  coal  will  albe  be  made  available  for  use  on  the  railroad 
locomotives  and  on  the  river  steamers  of  the  interior. 

The  railroad  traverses  several  rich  agricultural  valleys,  the 
development  of  which  will  supply  .Alaska's  needs  and  obviate  the 
necessity  of  making  shipments  of  food  products  from  the  states. 
Along  the  many  streams  adjacent  to  the  railroad  is  found  a 
plentiful  supply  of  Cottonwood  and  spruce,  from  which  pulp 
for  paper  making  can  be  derived. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  ^j:,'^  names  of  secri'tJncs,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
vieetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub* 
lished  only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

American  .Association  of  Di.ning  Car  Superintendents. — H.  C.  Board- 
man,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Next  convention,  to  have  been 
held  October  22-24.  1917,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  indefinitely  postponed. 

American  Association  or  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope.  C. 
R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Ne.\t  meeting,  October 
16-17,    St.   Louis. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.  W.,  Chicago.  Next  convention,  October  16-18,  1917.  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. ^Chas.  Warren  Hunt.  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,   220  W.  57th  St.,   New  York. 

-Association  of  Railway  TELEcRAni  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly. 
Supt.  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt.  Gibson,  Ind.  Next  annual 
meeting  to  have  been  held  September  18,  1917,  Washington,  D.  C, 
indefinitely   postponed. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk.  P.  O.  Box  7.  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal.  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal.  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October. 
November.  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Fobemfn's  .Association  of  Chicago. — .Aaron  Kline.  841  Lawlor  Ave.. 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Mondav  in  month,  except  June,  Tulv 
and   Aus^ust.  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings.  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual   dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March.  Hotel   Statler.  Buffalo.  N.   Y. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.  R.  McMunn,  New  York  Central.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Next  conven- 
tion,   September,    1917,    St.    Loui». 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet.  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  BIdg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,    May,    September   and   November,    Hotel    Sinton.    Cincinnati. 

Engineers  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles.  568 
Union  Arcade  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings.  1st  and  3rd 
Tuesday,   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — .A.  M.  Hunter.  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings.  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856.  Transportation  BIdg.. 
Chicago. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America. — Frederick  R.  Fenton  II 
W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago.  Annual  convention.  October  1-3,  l'917. 
Baltimore.   Md. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  .Association  of  the  United 
St.\tfs  and  Canada.— F.  W.  Hager.  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City.  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.     Next  convention,  October  16-18.   1917,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

National  .Association  of  Railway  Commissioners. — Jas.  B.  Walker  120 
Broadway.  New  York  City.  Next  annual  convention,  October  16. 
1917,    Washington.    D.   C. 

New  England  Railroad  Club.- W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  .Atlantic  -Ave.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting.  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  'june. 
July.   August  and   September.    Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club.— Harrv  D.   Vought.   95   Libertv  St..  New  York 

t'w"39";rt!'NeV^o?k'.'"  "'""'"■  ''''''"  ^""^''^"'^  ^"^  •^"'^"^'- 
Niagara    Frontier    Car    Men's    .Association. — Geo.    A.    J.    Hochgrebe     623 

Brisbane   BIdg..   Buffalo.   N.   Y.     Meetings.   3d  Wednesday  in   month. 

New  York  Telephone   Eldg..   Buffalo.  N.   Y. 
Pacific    Railway    Club.— W.    S.    Wollner,    Assistant    to    Chief    Engineer, 

Northwestern    Pacific   R.    R..    San    Francisco,   Cal. 
Peoria    Association    of   Railroad   Officers.— F.    C.    Stewart,    410    Masonic 

Temple  BIdg.,  Pcnria,   III.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursdav  in  month, 

Jefferson    Hotel,    Peona. 
Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City.— Claude  Manlove.  1008  Walnut  St  .  Kansas 

City^  Mo      Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month.  Kansas  City. 
Kailw.j\;  Ci.ib  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson.  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.   Sta. 

1  itttlnirgh.   Pa.     Regular  meetings.  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  Tune, 

Ti.lv  and  August    Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 

Hotel.    Pittsburgh. 
Railw.^y  Fire  Protection-  .AssoriATiON.— C.  E.  Edwards,  office  of  the  presi- 

Railw.vj-  Real  Estate  Assochtion. — R.  H.  Morrison.  .Assistant  Engineer. 
^.    &   O..    Richmond,    Va.     Next   convention.    October,    1917.    Duluth. 

Railway  Signal  -Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg.  Mvers  BIdg..  Bethlehem 
Pa.     Next  annual  convention.   September.    1917.   .Atlantic  City    N     T 

Richmond  Railroad  Club.— F.  O,  Robinson.  C.  &  O..  Richmond  Va' 
Kegular  meetings.  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  Tune.  July  and 
August. 

Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  .Association. — P  J  McAndrews 
r^,i  ^i  '^X-.^'t'"''".'^'  ^">,  ^''^'^  annual  convention,  September  18-21,' 
1917.  Hotel  Auditorium.  Chicago. 

St.  Loins  Railway  Club.- B.  W.  Fraucnthal.  Union  Station,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Re"ul<-r  meetings.  2d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June,  Tulv  and 
-August.   St.   Louis.  .   J     .       "^ 

Signal  Appliance  .Association. — F.  W.  Edmunds.  3868  Park  .Ave  New- 
York.     Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railwav   Signal   Association 

Southern  &'  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — .A.  J.  Merrill  Grand  Bide 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meeting.,  3d  Thursday.  Januarv.  March.  Mav! 
Julv.  September,  November.    10  a.   m..   Piedmont  I-Iotel.   Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago— W.   H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swope.  291  Broadway.  New  York 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  Tune.  Tulv  and 
.August.  Waldorf-.Asto'ia  Hotel.  New  York 

Traffic  Cub  of  Pittsrurgh. — D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  -Ag't,  Erie  R  R  19^4 
Oliver   BIdg..   Pittsbureh.   Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly.   Pittsburgh.' 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y  C  R  R 
Cleveland.   Ohio.     Next  convention.   September.    1917.   Chicago. 

Utah    Societit    of    Engineers.— Frank    W.    Moore.    1111    Newhouse    BIdg..    ' 
Salt    L.ake    City.   Utah.      Regular   meetings.    3d    Fridav    in    month,    ex- 
cept Tuly  and  August.  Salt  I  ake  Citv. 

Western  CA^•^DA  Railway  Club  — L  Kon.  Immigration  Agent.  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winninesr.  Ma'-.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Mondav,  ex- 
cept   Tune.  Julv  and   -August,   Win"ipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club.— T.  W.  Tavlor.  1112  Karpen  BIdg..  Chicago. 
T^egular  meetings.  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  Julv  and 
August.  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 
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1  he  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada  have  granted  the  re- 
quest of  the  railways  for  an  increase  on  both  through  and  local 
grain  rates  from  Fort  William  eastward,  and  also  have  made 
an  advance  in  lake  and  rail  rates. 

The  International  railroad  bridge  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  is 
soon  to  be  re-opened  for  through  passenger  and  freight  tratfic. 
As  at  other  frontier  points,  the  freight  cars  and  passenger 
coaches  of  the  United  States  railroads  will  be  permitted  to  go 
only  across  the  river  (to  Matamoros),  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  proceed  further  into  Mexico. 

Attorney  General  B.  F.  Looney,  of  the  state  of  Texas,  has 
filed  in  the  District  Court,  at  Austin,  suits  against  66  railroads 
to  restrain  them  from  charging  differential  freight  rates  on 
goods  moving  for  distances  less  than  351  miles  between  points 
within  Texas.  The  hearing  of  the  case  has  been  set  for  July  30. 
It  is  alleged  by  the  attorney  general  that  the  railroads  have  not 
properly  construed  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  Shreveport  case,  with  respect  to  differential  rates, 
and  that  the  carriers  have  been  charging  rates  that  are  not 
authorized  in  that  order. 

The  Montana  Railroad  and  Public  Service  Commission  and 
the  Corporation  Commission  of  Oklahoma  issued  orders  on  July 
S  and  10,  respectively,  providing  for  demurrage  rates  applicable 
to  intrastate  traffic  identical  with  the  rates  now  in  force  cov- 
ering interstate  traffic.  The  Oklahoma  commission  also  reduced 
from  72  hours  to  48  hours  the  free  time  allowed  on  cotton  at 
interior  presses  for  compression  in  transit,  carload  freight  con- 
signed to  consignees  located  more  than  five  miles  from  a  rail- 
road station  and  carload  shipments  weighing  in  excess  of  66,000 
lb.  The  Corporation  Commission  of  Oklahoma  is  the  first 
western  commission  to  shorten  the  free  time  on  these  kinds  of 
traffic. 

The  express  companies  doing  business  in  Chicago  will  on 
July  31  discontinue  the  vehicle  pick-up  of  business  after  5  p.  m. 
-■^mong  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  action  are  the  great 
volume  of  business,  which  comes  to  the  express  companies  at 
and  near  the  close  of  the  day,  thereby  precluding  the  possi- 
bility of  efficient  handling;  the  unusually  heavy  volume  of  traffic 
which  has  been  moving  through  express  channels  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  program  inaugurated  by  the  railroads,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  contemplating  sub- 
3S-J§SSS;,S'_SiC  stantial  curtailments  of  passenger  train  service.  This  plan  is 
^p  Mvr,j  ,,,,,0,  giready  in  successful  operation  in  several  important  cities,  in- 
cluding New  York.  In  order  that  an  avenue  may  be  afforded 
for  expediting  emergency  shipments  which  may  not  be  ready  for 
forwarding  at  5  p.  m.,  all  local  offices  of  the  company  in  Chicago 
will  be  open  for  the  receipt  of  matter  up  to  6  p.  m.,  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  prompt  handling  of  goods 
brought  in  after  5  o'clock.  In  addition,  those  offices  now  re- 
ceiving express  matter  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  will 
be  continued.  The  companies  which  have  joined  in  adopting 
the  new  rule  are  the  Adams,  the  American,  the  Great  Northern. 
the  National,  the  Northern,  the  Wells-Fargo,  and  the  Western. 
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A.  C.  L.  Food  Preparedness  Campaign 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  posted  at  its  stations  a  poster 
entitled  "Plant  Corn."  The  poster  calls  attention  to  the  esti- 
mated inadequate  production  of  wheat  this  year,  and  says : 
"Plant  corn  on  all  suitable  land  not  used  for  other  food  or  feed 
crops.  If  early  planting  has  failed,  replant  wherever  there  is 
a  chance  for  a  crop." 

The  .Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  also  sent  circulars  to  all  cotton- 
seed oil  mills  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
urging  them  to  grind  peanuts  and  soy  beans  in  addition  to 
cottonseed.  This  letter  points  to  the  success  of  Texas  cottonseed 
oil  mills,  which  have  produced  oil  from  peanuts  and  soy  beans, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  South  to  encourage  the  planting  of  those  crop<  a< 
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a   preliminary   step   towards   defeating   the   ravages   of   the  boll 
weevil. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  chambers  of  commerce  in  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  urges  bankers  and 
business  men  to  make  arrangements  to  grant  farmers  advances 
on  their  crops.  There  is  some  fear  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
that  if  they  greatly  increase  their  acreage  of  food  crops  the 
speculator  will  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  they  have  to  sell 
in  the  fall. 


1  min.  44  sec;   1913,  3  min.  52  sec;  1914,  3  min.  3  sec;   1915, 

2  min.  45  sec. ;  1916.  4  min.  33  sec. ;  1917,  2  min.  36  sec. 
There  were  no  personal  injuries  or  train  accidents. 


Further  Train  Service  Reductions  in  th«  Middle  West 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  recently  discontinued  two 
trains  between  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Dayton ;  two  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Glendale ;  two  between  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton,  and 
two  betw^een  Dayton  and  Lima,  aggregating  8,885  train-miles  per 
month.  The  Pere  Marquette  on  July  17,  discontinued  ten  trains 
on  the  Chicago  division  and  four  on  the  Elk  Rapids  (Mich.) 
branch,  and  substituted  every-other-day  instead  of  daily,  except 
Sunday,  service  on  two  other  branch  lines.  On  the  Toledo  di- 
vision it  eliminated  eight  trains  and  inaugurated  every-other-day 
service  on  two  branches  instead  of  six  days  a  week.  On  the 
Detroit  division  it  abandoned  two  daily  trains  and  discontinued 
Sunday  service  for  two  other  trains.  On  the  Port  Huron-Grand 
Rapids  division  four  trains  were  discontinued  on  July  17,  four 
other  trains  having  been  eliminated  on  May  1.  Every-other-day 
week-day  service  was  substituted  for  six  days  a  week  on  two 
branch  lines  of  this  division,  effective  May  1. 

Coal  Movement  to  New  England 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  reports  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  movement  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  points  on  its 
lines  bv  rail  all  the  way;  this  as  a  result  of  the  high  rates  by 
water  from  New  York  and  other  coal  shipping  ports.  The  re- 
ceipts at  the  New  Haven  road's  stations  for  the  month  of  May 
and  June   (number  of  carloads)   are  as  below: 

1917  1916 


Total 
21,850 
20.707 


All  Rail 


Total 
13,546 
17,466 


All  Rail 

May     17,168 

line     15,974 

Average  per  month  for  6  months....    13.213  12,377  

There  is  still  a  considerable  movement  of  coal  to  New  England 
ports  by  water.  The  falling  off  in  this  movement  has  been  more 
than  made  up  by  the  increase  in  all-rail  shipments. 


State  Commission  Urges  Full  Car  Loading 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Washington  has  issued  an 
open  letter,  addressed  to  shippers  and  railroads  in  that  state, 
citing  the  appeal  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  for  the  fullest 
use  of  all  railroad  equipment,  and  explaining  the  duty  of  state 
commissions  and  intrastate  shippers  to  acquiesce  in  the  plans 
of  the  national  government,  and  says: 

"Therefore,  we  insist  and  direct  that  all  railroad  equipment  be 
loaded  to  its  fullest  carrying  capacity,  regardless  of  minimum, 
save  in  such  cases  as  the  commodity  shipped  w^ould  be  damaged 
thereby;  and  we  invite  the  railroads  to  rearrange  their  mini- 
mums  in  this  state,  the  same  to  be  in  effect  during  the  period  of 
the  present  war.  unless  sooner  revoked  by  order  of  this 
commission." 

Long  Island  Haliday  Traffic 

General  Manager  J.  A.  McCrea,  of  the  Long  Island,  reports 
the  average  delay  to  passenger  trains  on  that  road  for  the 
Fourth-of-July  holiday  period  (five  days)  as  2  minutes  36 
seconds;  and  the  average  delay  to  each  train  that  was  late  was 
7  minutes  7  seconds.  Total  number  of  trains,  3,965;  number 
on  time,  2,041.  The  statement  gives  the  following  data  for  the 
holidav  period  in  this  and  preceding  years: 

1910     1915     1916     1917 

Passenger  train  movements 4,253  5,015  5,361  4,897 

Passenier   car    movements 18,502        29.733        27,321        24,094 

Baggage  car  movements 1.103  1,369  1,508  1.38^ 

Freight  and  work  train  movements..  .  430  3/4  411  350 

Freiiht   car    movements 9,867  7.93?  8.986  8,124 

Passengers  carried  on  trains 686,727      917,917  1,029.721   1.023.265 

CnrloafV,  of  express  and  baggage  moved  421  780  1,077  977 

The  average  delay  to  passenger  trains  for  nine  years  has  been: 
1909,2  min. 22  sec;  1910,  2  min.  35  sec;  1911, 3 min.  5  sec;  1912, 


Excellent  Record  in  Car  Conservation 

During  the  month  of  June  the  R.  T.  Crane  Company,  Chicago, 
handled  410  cars  on  the  Chicago  River  &  Indiana  tracks  at 
Corwith  yards.  Chicago,  with  an  average  detention  of  only  1.46 
days.  Out  of  the  410  cars,  311  were  released  within  the  first  24 
hours,  44  within  the  first  48  hours,  33  within  72  hours,  13  within 
96  hours,  7  within  120  hours  and  2  within  144  hours. 


Getting  the  Passenger's  Point  of  View 

Charles  S.  Fee,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  is  distributing  to  passengers  as  they  come  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  lines  at  Ogden,  Utah ;  Portland,  Ore.,  and  El  Paso,  Toe., 
post  cards  upon  which  they  are  invited  to  write  comments  and 
suggestions  relative  to  the  service.  The  card  explains  the  com- 
pany's purpose  to  maintain  uniformly  high  standards,  and  says : 
"We  are  anxious  to  know  how  you  enjoyed  your  trip — what 
scenic  points  appealed  most  to  you — what  feature  of  Southern 
Pacific  service  impressed  you — how  our  trains  and  service  com- 
pare with  those  of  other  roads.  .  .  .  We  shall  be  glad  to 
plan  itineraries  for  you.  If  you  have  friends  who  would  like 
travel  information,  give  us  their  names.  .  .  .  After  writing 
your  comments  please  hand  this  card  to  the  conductor  before 
leaving  train,  or  mail  it  from  your  destination." 


Shippers  Urged  to  Reduce  Switching  Requirements 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  New  York 
City,  has  issued  a  circular  to  members  of  the  chamber,  offering 
suggestions  looking  to  conservation  of  transportation  resources 
in  every  possible  way.  At  three  large  plants  during  the  past 
month  the  loading  of  automobiles  into  cars  has  been  managed 
so  as  to  test  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  number  of  switching 
"cuts"  required  to  place  in  trains  the  outbound  loads :  and  it 
is  found  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  time  and  engine 
power  can  be  saved.  The  circular  gives  the  following  example 
of  indiscriminate  loading : 

Direction  for 
Car  Number  Destination  train  movement 

CMPS     207385  I.ewiston,   Idaho    West 

MC  90372  Hartford,  Conn East 

MC  88845  Kansas  Citv.   Mo West 

MC  92458  Boston,    Mass East 

NYC       236434  Chattanooga.    Tenn South 

NYC       251558  Philadelphia.  Pa East 

CRI&P      60613  El    Paso.    Texas West 

MC  95504  Cincinnati.    Ohio    South 

MC  87584  New  York   East 

Sou  160208 .  .\t1anta.    Ga South 

The  same  cars  and  the  same  shipments  could  be  loaded  as 
follows : 

Direction  for 
Car  Number  Destination  train  movement 

CMPS     207385  Lewiston.   Idaho    West 

MC  90372  Kansas  City.    Mo West 

MC  88845  New  York   East 

MC  92458  Hartford.  Conn East 

NYC        236434  Boston.    Mass East 

NYC       251558  Philadelphia.  Pa East 

CRI&P      60613  El   Paso.   Texas West 

MC  95504  Cincinnati.   Ohio    South 

MC  87584  Chattanooga.    Tenn South 

Sou  160208  Atlanta.    Ga South 

The  circular,  signed  by  J.  S.  Marvin,  manager  ot"  the  traffic  de- 
partment, asks  all  members  to  adopt  the  plan  of  getting  from 
the  loading  dock  a  list  of  car  numbers  and  initials  in  the  order 
in  which  the  railroad  places  the  cars.  By  comparing  this  with 
the  loads  to  go  forward  it  will  be  found  that  loads  for  the 
West,  East  and  South  can  be  grouped  together  to  a  considerable 
extent,  as  shown  in  the  above  example.  Cars  can  thus  often  be 
classified  for  road  movement  by  two  or  three  shifts,  where, 
under  ordinary  practice,  they  would  have  to  go  to  classification 
yards   for   sorting. 

"The  automobile  industry  has  done  much  to  relieve  the  car- 
riers during  the  prevailing  crisis,  as  compared  with  the  normal 
manner  of  shipping  automobiles.  This  is  what  we  and  all  other 
shippers  should  do.  The  suggestion  herein  goes  a  step  further, 
and  we  trust  it  will  be  put  into  effect  at  once.  You  can  fre- 
quently go  further  and  keep  all  east-bound  shipments  out  of  a 
string  of  cars  like  this,  assigning  westbound  loads  to  all  cars 
standing  between  western  owned  cars." 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Fifteen   Per  Cent  Cate 

In  allowing  tlie  southern  and  western  roads  an  advance  of 
15  cents  a  ton  in  their  rates  on  coal  and  coke  in  connection 
with  the  IS  per  cent  case,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
said  that  if  some  of  the  rates  authorized  to  be  increased  were 
held  by  unexpired  orders  of  the  commission,  the  carriers  might 
apply  for  modification  of  such  orders.  On  July  Zi  the  commis- 
sion entered  an  order  in  41  coal  rate  cases,  on  application  of  the 
roads,  modifying  the  previous  orders  to  permit  an  advance  of 
not  more  than  IS  cents  a  ton  above  the  rates  prescribed,  effective 
on  August  4,  with  the  condition  that  if  the  relationships  pre- 
scribed are  thereby  disturbed,  the  carriers  shall  restore  the  pre- 
scribed relationship  within  90  days.  The  advanced  class  rates 
in  Official  Classification  territory,  allowed  by  the  commission 
in  its  discussion  in  the  IS  per  cent  case,  went  into  effect  on  July 
16,  and  later  dates  on  five  days'  notice. 


bility  for  the  charges  on  the  goods  so  taken. — Boston  &  Maine  v. 
Oceanic  Steam  Nav.  Co.  (Mass.),  116  N.  E.,  260.  Decided  May 
23,  1917. 


STATE    COMMISSIONS 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana,  in  an  order  dated 
July  19,  has  denied  the  application  of  the  railroads  in  that  state 
for  authority  to  make  a  general  advance  of  15  per  cent  in  freight 
rates,  holding  that  the  proposition  has  not  been  justified.  The 
report  of  the  commission  begins  with  the  declaration  that  the 
railroads  have  called  upon  the  commission  to  "issue  them  an  in- 
surance policy  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  above  all  of  their  ex- 
isting frei,ght  rates,  to  secure  them  against  contemplated  diminu- 
tions in  their  revenue,  during  an  indefinite  period,  in  order  that 
they  may  meet  what  they  have  termed  an  emergency."  The 
lestimony  presented  by  the  railroads  as  to  the  emergency  is  held 
by  the  commission  to  be  not  at  all  clear.  Gross  receipts  have 
improved,  and  the  commission  believes  that  unsatisfactory  net 
earnings  on  some  of  the  smaller  roads  have  been  due  to  ina- 
bility to  get  cars.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  IS  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  freight  rates  will  in  any  way  affect  the  ability  of  the 
railroads  to  serve  the  government  properly.  Conditions  are 
declared  to  be  very  prosperous  over  the  entire  state.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  refused  to  allow  the  ad- 
vance in  interstate  rates,  and  as  the  application  for  an  increase 
in  Louisiana  was  based  largely  on  the  expectation  of  authority 
to  increase  interstate  rates,  it  is  decided  to  allow  no  advance. 


PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

Henry    W.    Hodge,    appointed    a  bridge    engineer    to    go    with 

the   army   to    France,  has   resigned  his   place   as   member  of  the 

New    York    .State    Public    Service  Commission     for     the     First 
district. 

COURT   NEWS 

Storage  Charges  on  Goods  Delivered  to  Steamship 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  holds  that  where 
a  railroad  has  transported  to  the  seaboard  goods  to  be  delivered 
by  it  to  a  steamship  to  be  carried  to  a  foreign  port,  and  those 
goods,  as  against  the  shipper,  are  subject  to  storage  charges  for 
which  the  railroad  lias  a  lien,  an  implied  contract  arises  whereby 
the  steamship  company  assumes  responsibility  for  the  charges 
on  the  goods  received  by  it. 

Goods  so  transported  were  subject  to  storage  charges,  for 
which  the  railroad  had  a  lien,  and  which  it  was  bound  to  collect. 
The  railroad  wrote  the  steamship  company  that  it  was  obliged 
to  collect  the  charges  in  accordance  with  the  tariff,  and  if  the 
goods  were  taken  forward  by  the  steamship  company  the  rail- 
road would  hold  it  responsible  for  the  payment  of  such  charges. 
The  steamship  company  replied  requesting  a  copy  of  the  tariff. 
This  was  sent,  and  thereafter  the  steamer  accepted  certain  of 
the  goods.  It  was  held  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  an  implied  con- 
tract was  made  by  the  steamship  company  to  assume  responsi- 


Rate  Discrimination 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  holds  that  the 
Public  Service  Commission  cannot,  under  section  24  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Act,  authorizing  it,  upon  finding  a  carrier's 
rates  to  be  unduly  discriminatory,  to  determine  reasonable  rates, 
require  a  railroad  to  eliminate  an  alleged  discrimination  by  ab- 
sorbing switching  rates,  where  there  is  no  finding  that  the  re- 
sulting rate  would  be  reasonable,  and  an  injunction  prevents  dis- 
continuance of  the  alleged  preferential  switching  absorption  rate. 
—National  Dock  &  S.  W.  Co.  v.  Boston  &  Maine  (Mass.),  116 
S.  E.,  544.     Decided  May  29,  1917. 

Demurrage  or  Storage  Charges 

The  Kilby  Car  &  Foundry  Company  shipped  to  its  own  order 
its  cars  over  the  L.  &  N.  and  a  connecting  road.  The  cars  were 
not  sold  as  anticipated,  and  were  left  on  the  tracks  of  the 
connecting  carrier  for  some  time,  when  they  were  ordered  re- 
turned. On  return  the  L.  &  N.  paid  the  connecting  carrier 
demurrage  or  storage  charges,  which  it  afterwards  sought  to 
recover  from  the  car  company.  The  connecting  carrier's  tariff 
of  storage  charges  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion provided  that  freight,  except  company  material,  received 
for  delivery  or  held  for  forwarding  directions,  stored  in  or  on 
railroad  premises,  is  subject  to  storage  regulations  as  follows : 
(a)  For  unloaded  freight  not  removed  within  48  hours;  (b) 
carload  freight  placed  on  delivery  tracks  and  subsequently  un- 
loaded is  subject  to  demurrage  rules  while  in  cars,  and  to  stor- 
age rules  after  unloading;  (c)  for  unloaded  freight  upon  w-hich 
free  time  allowed  has  expired  while  in  cars;  (d)  for  freight  re- 
ceived if  held  more  than  48  hours  after  receipt.  The  Alabama 
Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  demurrage  or  storage  charges  ad- 
vanced by  the  L.  &  N.  to  the  connecting  carrier  could  not  be 
recovered  from  the  shipper,  as  the  schedule  filed  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  demurrage  or  storage  charges  on  cars  standing  on 
their  own  wheels  on  side  tracks. — L.  &  N.  v.  Kilby  C.  &  F.  Co. 
(Ala.),  75  So.,  394.    Decided  April  26,  1917. 


Cannot  Suspend  Rates  Belovr  Commission  Maximum 

The  Illinois  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  was  by 
statute  authorized  to  fix  reasonable  maximum  rates  and  charges 
for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  by  rail ;  to  in- 
vestigate and  ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of  the  act  were 
violated  and  cause  suits  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  against 
any  railroad  companies  which  might  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  act  declared  that  the  commissioners  should  make  for 
each  common  carrier  doing  business  in  the  state  a  schedule  of 
reasonable  maximum  rates  for  the  intrastate  transportation  of 
property  which  should  be  deemed  prima  facie  reasonable.  In 
1913  the  railroads  filed  with  both  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  grain 
tariffs  advancing  rates  above  those  previously  charged  an 
average  of  about  one  cent  per  100  lb.  The  rates  were  suspended 
by  the  state  commission  ;  and  its  successor,  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  after  hearings,  disapproved  the  advances.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  approved  the  same  advances,  as 
applied  to  interstate  commerce,  and  these  went  into  effect  on 
January  8,  1914.  The  state  commission  in  1506  established  max- 
imum reasonable  rates  governing  the  transportation  of  grain, 
which  were  higher  than  those  now  filed  by  the  carriers.  The 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that,  as  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mission were  strictly  circumscribed  by  the  statute,  it  had  no 
power  on  protests  of  shippers  to  suspend  tariffs  filed  by  the 
railroads  which  were  less  than  the  maximum  rates  fixed  by 
the  commission.  Nor  could  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  on 
coming  into  being,  suspend  such  rates  until  a  determination  was 
made  of  their  property.  The  petition  of  the  protestants  was 
treated  as  a  protest  against  the  rates  filed,  and  no  change  would 
be  made  in  those  now  charged  until  the  final  order  of  the  com- 
mission is  made.  The  district  court  was  directed  to  set  aside 
the  order  of  the  commission,  and  to  direct  the  commission  to 
further  proceed  with  the  case  in  accordance  with  these  views. — 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission  v.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  (111.),  115 
N.  E.,  904.     Decided  April  10,  1917. 
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Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  car  repairer  in- 
jured while  working  on  a  car  used  the  previous  week  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  but  which  had  "drifted"  for  a  week  and  was 
not  again  used,  except  in  intrastate  commerce,  for  several  weeks 
after  the  injury,  could  not  recover  of  the  railroad  under  the  act. — 
Loveless  v.  h.  &  N.    (Ala.),  75  So.,  7. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth  Circuit,  holds  that  a 
trackman,  engaged  in  assisting  a  surveyor  in  a  survey  made  to 
improve  the  curve  in  a  track  used  in  interstate  commerce,  is 
within  the  act. — Southern  v.  McGuin,  240  Fed.,  649. 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  railroad  employee 
engaged  in  clearing  out  ditches  along  the  railroad's  main  line, 
which  was  used  for  interstate  commerce,  was  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce. — Louisville  &  Nashville  v.  Blankenship  (Ala.), 
74  So.,  960. 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  railroad  em- 
ployee injured  while  painting  a  bridge  used  for  interstate  com- 
merce was  within  the  act. — L.  &  N.  v.  Netherton  (Ky.),  192 
S.   W.,   1,035. 

.A  railroad  lying  wholly  within  a  state,  forming  a  link  between 
interstate  carriers,  transported  both  interstate  and  intrastate 
freight  and  passengers,  commingled,  and  the  several  engines  of 
the  road  were  indiscriminately  used  in  both  kinds  of  service. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  holds  that  an 
engine  devoted  to  such  purposes  was  an  instrumentality  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  one  injured  in  repairing  it  might  sue 
under  the  act. — Chicago,  Kalamazoo  &  Saginaw,  234  Fed.,  1. 

Where  a  brakeman,  who  was  a  member  of  a  train  crew  en- 
gaged indiscriminately  in  handling  interstate  and  intrastate 
freight,  was  injured  while  going  from  his  caboose,  which  was 
awaiting  assignment  to  the  yard  office  for  supplies  for  the 
caboose,  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  holds  that  he  was  not  then 
employed  in  interstate  commerce.  It  was  immaterial  that  the 
work  had  to  do  with  interstate  commerce  to  a  greater  extent 
than  purely  intrastate  shipments.— McBain  v.  Northern  Pacific 
(Mont.),   160   Pac,   654. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington  holds  that 
an  employee,  injured  while  building  a  scaffold  to  be  used  by 
him  in  painting  a  freight  shed,  which  is  used  by  a  railroad  as 
an  instrumentality  in  interstate  commerce,  is  not  engaged  in 
an  act  so  directly  and  immediately  connected  with  interstate 
commerce  as  substantially  to  form  a  part  or  necessary  incident 
thereto,  and  his  injurv  is  therefore  not  compensatable  under 
the  Federal  statute.— Killes  v.  Great  Northern  (Wash.),  161 
Pac,   69. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  gatcman,  ni  the 
employ  of  a  railroad  using  its  tracks  indiscrimiiiately  for  both 
interstate  and  intrastate  commerce,  killed  by  an  intrastate  train 
when  he  started  to  cross  the  track  to  back  away  a  horse  and 
wagon  which  had  come  within  the  range  of  one  of  the  gates  so 
that  he  could  not  lower  it,  was  "engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce," so  that  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission  was 
without  jurisdiction  to  make  any  award. — Southern  Pacific  v. 
Industrial  Accident  Commission    (Cal.),   161   Pac,   1,139. 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  janitor  in  an  in- 
terstate railroad's  general  office  in  a  town,  who  was  struck^  in 
the  eye  with  a  small  splinter  flying  off  when  he  was  breaking 
up  coal  for  the  furnace  with  an  ax,  was  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  when  injured.— Great  Northern  v.  King  (Wis.),  161 
N.    W.,    371.  ,      , 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  holds  that  a 
car  repairer,  employed  by  an  interstate  carrier,  who  was  in- 
jured while  working  on  a  car  belonging  to  another  interstate 
carrier,  and  which  must  be  returned  in  interstate  commerce,  was 
not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  within  the  act,  the  car  not 
being  then  so  engaged.— Central  of  New  Jersey  v.  Paslick,  239 
Fed.,  713.  ^      . 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  holds  that  an 
employee  of  a  carrier,  practically  all  of  whose  business  was  in- 
terstate commerce,  was  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  while 
placing  rails  in  a  pit.— Hudson  &  Manhattan  v.  Ions,  239 
Fed.,  855.  , 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  holds  that  an  employee  wrecker 
or  car  repairer  of  a  railroad  engaged  in  both  intra-  and  inter- 
state commerce,  w^ho  was  killed  while  clearing  a  wreck,  was  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce— Denver  &  R.  G.  v.  Wilson 
(Colo.).  163  Pac.  857. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Chic.\go  &  Alton  is  reported  in  the  market  for  5  ad- 
ditional  Mikado   locomotives. 

United  States  Govxrnment. — As  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
was  the  first  to  report  last  week,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  150  80-ton  Consolidation  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  and  150  from  the  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotive Works.  These  engines  are  for  the  service  of  the 
American  forces  in  France,  and  will  be  given,  it  is  understood, 
priority  over  all  other  business.  The  locomotives  are  of  stand- 
ard gage.  The  150  to  be  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  will  be  similar  to  the  British  Government  Consolidation 
locomotives  now  on  order  or  recently  built  by  that  company. 
An  illustration  of  one  of  these  locomotives  appeared  in  the 
Patriotic  War  Number  of  the  Railway  Age  Gacctte,  June  22, 
page  1465.  The  150  locomotives  to  be  built  by  the  .\merican 
Locomotive  Company  will  be  built  to  the  same  designs  as  the 
locomotives  now  on   order   for  the   French   State   Railwavs. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Al.\b.\m.-\  &  Vicksburg  is  inquiring  for  30  to  40  30-ton 
steel  center  sill  stock  cars. 

The  Semet-Solvav  Company,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  is  in  the 
market  for  100  hopper  cars. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  100  ore  cars 
from   the   Pullman    Company. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  is  reported  in  the 
market  for  50  coke  and  50  gondola  cars. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  inquiring  for 
50  refrigerator  cars,  25  for  freignt  and  25  for  passenger  train 
service. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  given  an  order  to  American 
car  builders  for  1,200  steel  gondola  cars,  to  be  shipped  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 


PASSENGER   CARS 

The  Long  Island  is  asking  prices  on  25  passenger  and  bag- 
gage cars  and  40  coaches. 


British  Locomotives  in  War  Garb. — The  latest  locomotives 
built  at  Crewe,  England,  are  finished  in  the  "'all-black''  style 
adopted  as  a  war  time  finish  in  which  considerable  economy  is 
effected  by  dispensing  with  lining  out  and  other  decorative  work. 
The  engines  present  a  striking  appearance  in  this  garb. 

Loan  to  Bolivia  for  Railroad  Construction.— Proceeds  of 
the  $2,4(X),000  issue  of  6  per  cent  bonds  purchased  by  a  group 
of  banking  houses,  consisting  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company, 
Chandler  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Counselman  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  are 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  La  Paz.  the 
principal  city  of  Bolivia,  into  the  Yungas  Valley.  The  orders 
for  the  materials  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  railroad  are 
tp  be  placed  in  this  country.  Bolivia  entered  this  market  lor 
funds  as  early  as  last  March.  Negotiations  for  a  loan  were  com- 
pleted soon  after,  but  a  public  offering  of  the  issue  was  delayed 
until  the  Liberty  Loan  had  been  sold.  The  Department  of  State 
has  expressed  its  satisfaction  over  the  fact  that  the  South  .-\mer- 
ican  republic  was  successful  in  negotiating  a  loan  in  the  United 
States,  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  having  written  a  letter  to 
this  effect  on  May  11,  1917,  to  the  Hon.  Ignacio  Calderon,  the 
Bolivian  minister  here.  The  negotiations  on  behalf  of  Bolivia 
were  conducted  by  the  Hon.  Adolfo  Ballivian,  consul  general 
in  the  United  States.  Chandler  &  Co.  are  the  fiscal  agents  for 
Bolivia   in   this   countrv. 
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f  Supply  Trade  News 
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A.  D.  Bruce,  in  charge  of  purchases  and  supplies  for  the 
Vapor  Car  Heating  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
secretary  and  controller,  succeeding  Arthur  P.  Harper,  resigned. 

H.  G.  Doran  &  Co.,  Peoples  Gas  building,  Chicago,  have  been 
appointed  selling  agents  for  the  Schaefer  Equipment  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  the  Schaefer  truck  lever 
connections. 

W.  J.  Gillingham,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  Hall 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  since  1900,  successively  as  general 
agent,  resident  manager,  and  general  sales  manager,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  that  company,  with  headquarters  in 
New   York. 

Roland  C.  Fraser,  vice-president  of  the  Buffalo  Brake  Beam 
Company,  whose  death  at  Suffern,  N.  Y..  on  June  17  was  noted 
in  these  columns  last  week,  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  April  11, 

1865.  Mr.  Fraser  was 
widely  known  in  the  sup- 
ply trade.  He  began  his 
business  career  in  the 
railway  supply  field  by 
joining  the  business  staff 
of  the  Railroad  Gazette 
in  1890.  After  several 
years'  service  in  that 
position  he  was  em- 
ployed, successively,  by 
the  Monarch  Brake  Beam 
Company,  of  Detroit; 
the  U.  S.  Metal  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of 
New  York,  and  the  Buf- 
falo Brake  Beam  Com- 
pany, of  New  York.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  vice-president  of  the 
„    „    „  last  named  company  and 

R.  C.   Fraser  i     j     t,  •        v  ■ 

had   been    in    its    service 
tor  14  years. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  held  July  18, 
David  \'an  Alstyne  was  appointed  an  assistant  vice-president,  in 
charge  of  manufacture,  effective  July  1,  1917.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne 
has  hitherto  held  the  title  of  assistant  to  vice-president. 

Aall  &  Co.,  of  Tokyo,  the  Japanese  agents  for  the  American 
Steel  Export  Company,  have  added  B.  Orum  Andresen  to  their 
engineering  staff.  Mr.  .\ndresen,  prior  to  leaving  for  Japan, 
spent  several  days  acquainting  himself  with  the  organization  and 
the  facilities  the  American  Steel  Export  Company  has  for  ex- 
port engineering  and  contracting. 

The  C.  F.  Alassey  Company,  Chicago,  placed  additional  fac- 
tories in  operation  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  on  July  1,  making  13  plants  now  in  service.  C.  Hunsacker 
has  been  transferred  to  Youngstown  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  plant  at  that  place,  while  N.  R.  Brown,  formerly  with  the 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company,  has  assumed  charge  of  the 
plant  at  Los  Angeles. 

Among  those  in  the  service  of  the  American  Steel  Export 
Company,  New  York,  who  have  been  called  to  the  colors,  is 
K.  G.  Martin,  manager  of  the  service  and  publicity  departments. 
Mr.  Martin  was  granted  an  honorable  discharge  from  the 
22nd  Regiment,  Corps  of  Engineers,  N.  G.,  N.  Y.,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  accept  a  commission  as  captain,  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,   Motor  Transport   Service. 

The  Walls  Frogless  Switch  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  has  leased  a  building  at  Twenty-third  and  Broad- 
way, Kansas  City,  where  it  will  manufacture  the  Walls  Frogless 
switch.  The  device  eliminates  the  old  style  point  frogs  and  slip 
switches,  and  provides  for  a  straight  rail  at  all  times.     It  is  ex- 


pected that  the  factory  will  be  in  operation  by  September  1. 
•W.  J.  Stone  Burner  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
company,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  C.  E. 
Ennis  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary. 

Seven  Chicago  railway  supply  companies  recently  made  a 
gift  of  $385  to  the  Thirteenth  Engineers,  United  States  army, 
the  railway  regiment  recently  quartered  at  Chicago,  and  formerly 
known  as  the  Third  Reserve  Engineers.  Of  this  amount,  $85 
was  used  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  band,  which  furnished 
music  during  a  review  of  the  regiment  on  July  12,  and  the  re- 
maining $300  will  be  used  to  provide  greater  comforts  for  the 
men.  The  companies  which  contributed  to  the  fund  were  the 
P  &  M  Company,  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  the  Railroad  Supply 
Company;  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.;  the  Rail  Joint  Company, 
the  Galena-Signal  Oil  Company,  and  Pratt  &  Lambert. 

The  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company 

The  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company  of  New  York 
during  the  next  few  weeks  will  send  out  invitations  to  many 
ot  the  leading  railroad  officers  of  the  country  to  witness  the 
operation  of  the  automatic  straight  air  brake,  on  a  lOO-car  test 
rack  at  New  York,  and  shortly  thereafter  to  attend  the  road 
service  trials,  which  will  be  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Safety 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  company  has  leased  a  building  in  which  it  has  installed 
a  lOO-car  test  rack,  which  includes  the  complete  car  equipment 
arranged  with  full  length  train  line  and  all  other  piping,  just 
as  it  would  be  applied  on  a  lOO-car  train.  The  apparatus  for 
each  car  includes  a  trainagraph  with  three  recording  pens  indi- 
cating respectively  the  pressure  of  the  brake  cylinder,  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  and  the  train  line.  An  observer  can 'thus 
see  at  a  glance  just  what  takes  place  on  each  car  in  the  train. 

During  the  fall  of  1915  this  brake  was  tested  in  road  service 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Division  of  Safety  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  since  that  time  the  improvements  suggested  by  the  com- 
mission in  its  report  lo  Congress  in  June,  1916,  have  been  made 
in  the  equipment.  The  principal  features  of  the  brake  are  the 
use  of  wing  valves,  the  movement  of  which  is  controlled  by 
diaphragms  under  the  action  of  <iifferential  pressures  and  the 
use  of  train  pipe  air  for  the  service  application  of  the  brake, 
making  possible  the  maintenance  of  a  predetermined  brake  cyl- 
inder pressure  indefinitely  without  the  necessity  of  the  release 
and  reapplication  of  the  brakes,  and  without  the' aid  of  retaining 
valves. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Cr.\nes.— Catalogue  Xo.  130,  recently  issued  bv  the  Whiting 
Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey.  111.,  is  an'  attractive  and 
well  illustrated  book,  8H  in.  by  11  in.  in  size,  descriptive  of 
the  line  of  Whiting  cranes.  The  catalogue  gives  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  cranes  of  different  types, 
and  shows  views  of  typical  installations.  Many  of  the  cranes 
given  are  for  special  use  on  railroads,  as,  for  example,  at  ash  pits, 
for  transfer  service,  for  handling  freight  and  in  locomotive  shops. 

AcoRN  Dies  a  no  Holders.— The  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Cor- 
poration, Greenfield,  Mass.,  has  recently  issued  an  illustrated 
booklet  describing  its  Acorn  dies  and  die  holders.  The  Acorn 
die  is  adjusted  radially  by  means  of  an  internal  cone  adjusting 
cap  which  fits  over  the  ends  of  the  die  lands.  This  makes  pos- 
sible accuracy  of  adjustment  without  interfering  with  the  lead. 
The  die  is  easily  sharpened  by  grinding,  and  when  once  set  up 
may  be  removed  and  replaced  or  reground  without  disturbing 
the  position  of  the  holder  in  the  machine.  The  catalogue  con- 
tains illustrations  showing  clearly  the  construction  of  the  .Acorn 
die,  the  releasing  die  holder  and  adapter  for  applying  the  Acorn 
die  to  machines  or  holders  already  in  operation.  The  holders 
are  hollow  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  length  of  thread  which 
they  will  cut.  The  booklet  contains  the  usual  catalogue  informa- 
tion as  to  prices  and  specifications. 

Railw.^ymen  in  the  British  .Army.— At  the  end  of  April, 
1917,  4.359  employees  of  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast 
had  gone  on  active  service.  Members  of  the  company's  pension 
fund  who  had  gone  numbered  2,028.  and  the  company  was  pay- 
ing their  contributions  during  their  absence. 
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I         Railway  Construction 
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Danville,  Kank.\kee  &  Crescent  Traction. — This  company 
will  soon  begin  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Danville,  111., 
through  Potomac,  Ellis,  Rankin,  Cissna  Park,  Crescent  City, 
Le  Rable  and  Woodworth  to  Kankakee,  a  total  distance  of  81 
miles.  Right  of  way  has  been  obtained  on  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  proposed  route,  and  surveys  made  on  about  half. 
There  is  no  heavy  grading,  and  only  two  curves  in  the  entire 
mileage.  A  contract  for  the  work  has  been  let  to  the  C.  E.  Coon 
Construction  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  road  will  operate 
passenger  and  freight  service.  E.  E.  Myer,  Crescent  City,  111., 
is  president,  and  W.  K.  Woodruff,  Kankakee,  is  chief  engineer. 

DuLUTH,  MissABE  &  NoRTHERN.^This  Company  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  double-tracking  of  its  line  between  Vir- 
ginia, Minn.,  and  Wolf,  a  distance  of  approximately  10  miles. 
In  connection  with  this  project  the  road  will  also  build  ad- 
ditional yard  tracks.  The  total  cost  of  improvements  will  be 
about   $150,000. 

Freeport  Sulphur  Company. — This  company  is  contemplating 
building  a  line  from  Freeport,  Tex.,  to  Rosenberg,  by  way  of 
Brozoria  and  Columbia.  The  line  will  be  approximately  60 
miles  long.  It  is  as  yet  only  partly  located.  W.  A.  Randle, 
Freeport,   Tex.,    is   chief   engineer. 

Grand  Trunk. — Plans  for  two  new  stations  have  been  com- 
pleted by  this  company.  Work  is  to  be  started  at  once  on  a 
modern  station  building  at  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  and  work  has 
already  been  started  on  a  new  station  at  Berlin,  N,  H.  The 
latter  is  to  be  a  brick  building  with  a  granite  base  and  tiled 
roof. 

Great  Northern. — This  company  contemplates  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  1,600  ft.  long  over  the  Musselshell  river  at 
Weede,  Mont.,  but  does  not  expect  to  carry  out  the  work  in 
the   immediate   future. 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  will  erect  a 
freight  house  and  office  building  at  Temple,  Tex.  The  building 
will  be  32  ft.  wide  and  266  ft.  long,  with  concrete  foundations, 
brick  walls  and  tile  roof.  The  office  portion  will  be  two  stories 
high,  and  the  freight  house  one  story  high.  Bids  will  be 
opened  in  about  30  or  45  days,  and  construction  is  expected  to 
start  within  two  months.    The  estimated  cost  is  $40,000. 

Klamath  Falls  Municip.\l  Railway. — This  company,  which 
will  be  the  first  unit  of  the  Oregon,  California  &  Eastern,  is 
building  a  line  from  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  to  Dairy,  a  distance 
of  20  miles.  A  contract  has  been  let  to  the  Robert  E.  Strahorn 
Construction  Company,  Spokane,  Wash.  The  work  involves 
about  250.000  cu.  yd.  of  grading,  of  which  approximately  75,000 
cu.  yd.  is  rock.  The  maximum  gradient  is  1.25  deg.,  and  the 
maximum  curvature  6  deg.  R.  E.  Strahorn,  Spokane,  is  presi- 
dent, and  N.  H.  Bogue,  Klamath  Falls,  is  chief  engineer. 

Mineral  Belt. — This  company  is  now  building  about  five 
miles  of  new  line  between  Sulphur  Mine,  Va.,  which  is  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Valzinco  Mine.  The  work  includes  one 
steel  and  concrete  bridge  of  390  ft.  and  about  100  ft.  trestle 
approach  on  each  side.  G.  P.  Clay,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  the  con- 
tractor, and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  finished  before 
September  this  year.  Berkely  Williams,  president,  Richmond, 
Va. ;   Paul   S.  Morton   is   resident  engineer. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie.— A  contract 
has  been  awarded  by  this  company  to  the  Withee  Construction 
Company  for  the  building  of  a  depot  at  Stevens  Point.  Wis.  The 
building  will  be  two  stories  high,  of  brick  and  reinforced  con- 
crete construction. 

Missouri  Pacific— To  provide  for  the  traffic  of  the  canton- 
ment which  is  being  established  by  the  War  Department  at  Fort 
Logan,  H.  Roots,  near  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  this  company  is  build- 
ing a  spur  4.1  miles  long,  together  with  three  sidings  each  2,000 
ft.  long.  There  will  also  be  a  shelter,  and  the  improvements  al- 
together  will   cost   $100,000.     ."Mso   the  government   is   building, 


within  the  camp  grounds,  about  five  miles  of  track.  The  Mis- 
souri Pacific  is  also  laying  additional  side  tracks  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  at  a  cost  of  about  $9,000. 

Moltz  Lumber  Company's  Road. — Work  is  now  under  way 
building  a  line  from  Lake  Toxaway,  N.  C,  west  to  Sapphire, 
and  track  laying  will  be  started  about  August  1.  The  work  on 
three  miles  will  be  difficult,  and  on  seven  miles  involves  the 
handling  of  about  59,000  cu.  yd.  The  maximum  grade  will  be  4.5 
per  cent,  and  there  will  be  one  36-deg.  curve.  The  line  is  being 
built  to  carry  lumber  and  forest  products,  and  the  work  is  being 
carried  out  with  company's  forces.  Jerome  Moltz,  president, 
Asheville,  N.  C. ;  Robert  S.  Brown,  engineer. 

Northern  Pacific. — This  company  will  construct  a  steel  and 
concrete  bridge  over  the  Shields  river  near  Livingston,  Mont., 
to  replace  the  old  wooden  bridge  recently  destroyed.  The  new 
structure  will  cost  approximately  $200,000. 

Osage  County  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  Maney  Brothers  &  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  for 
grading,  bridge  work,  track  laying  and  surfacing,  fencing  and 
buildings,  required  for  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Bowen 
to   Fairfax. 

Pennsylvania-Detroit. — A  contract  has  been  awarded  by  this 
company  to  the  W.  S.  Newkall  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for 
325,000  cu.  yd.  of  grading,  and  6,750  yd.  of  concrete  masonrj-,  for 
a  classification  yard   at  Detroit. 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West. — This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  Alliance  Construction  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  for  the  construction  of  an  engine  house  and  annex  at 
Indianapolis.  The  annex  will  be  60  ft.  wide  by  150  ft.  long 
and  one-story  high;  the  engine  house  110  ft.  long,  and  will  have 
10  stalls.  Both  buildings  will  be  of  brick  construction  with 
reinforced  concrete   foundations. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. — This  company  has  let  contracts 
for  the  grading  and  masonry  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  third  and  fourth  tracks  between  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  and  Man- 
ville,  to  Richards  &  Gaston,  Inc.,  New  York.  Contracts  for 
bridge  superstructures  have  been  let  to  the  Phoenix  Bridge 
Company  for  bridges  east  of  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. ;  west  of  Ham- 
ilton and  east  of  Weston,  and  to  the  American  Bridge  Company 
for  a  bridge  west  of  Weston.  A  contract  has  also  been  let  for 
grading  north  and  south  of  Saucon  creek.  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  to  C.  P.  Bower,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  contract  has  been  given  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
to  Seeds  &  Derham,  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  build- 
ing the  new  Columbia  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  river  at  Bel- 
mont, Philadelphia;  on  the  main  line.  This  will  be  a  four-track 
concrete  arch  bridge,  with  eight  arches  of  about  103  ft.  span 
each. 

St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Company. — .X  contract  has  been 
awarded  by  this  company  to  Morris,  Sheppard  &  Dougherty, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  the  George  J.  Grant  Construction  Com- 
pany, acting  as  one  corporation,  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  St.  Paul  passenger  terminal.'  The  contract  covers  the  con- 
struction of  the  hcadhouse,  the  grading  for  the  elevation  of 
passenger  tracks,  the  building  of  retaining  walls,  the  relocating 
of  tracks,  etc.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  $4,500,000. 
and  the  work  is  being  done  on  a  cost  plus  percentage  contract. 
Work  has  already  been  started,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  head- 
house  will  be  finished  by  the  latter  part  of  December,  1918. 

Wabash. — This  company,  the  city  of  Moberly,  Mo.,  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  are  contemplating  the  construction 
of  a  viaduct  over  Rollins  street,  Moberly.  The  negotiations  for 
the  building  of  the  viaduct  have  extended  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  and  just  recently  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Com- 
mission has  taken  up  the  matter,  .\lthough  it  is  expected  that  a 
decision  will  soon  be  reached,  nothing  definite  has  yet  been 
determined. 

YouNGSTOWN  &  Niles. — This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  Republic  Railway  &  Light  Company,  engineering 
department,  for  the  construction  of  a  road  between  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  Niles,  a  distance  of  seven  and  one-half  miles.  The 
line  will  be  built  on  private  right  of  way,  and  will  traverse  the 
new  town  of  McDonald,  which  is  being  built  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel   Company. 
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Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. — Five  per  cent  equipment 
trust  certificates  to  the  amount  of  $1,600,000  have  been  issued 
and  will  shortly  be  offered  to  the  public  by  the  bankers  who 
have  bought  them:  Tilney,  Ladd  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  Graham, 
Parsons  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  Colgate,  Parker  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Marsh.\ll  &  East  Texas. — This  road  is  to  be  sold  by  order 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  on  September  4.  The 
upset  price  is  $675,000.  The  sale  will  be  held  in  Marshall, 
where  the  general  offices  are  located.  This  railroad  runs 
from  Winnsboro,  Tex.,  southeast  to  Elysian  Fields,  a  distance 
of  92  miles.  It  is  controlled  by  a  syndicate  of  St.  Louis  men, 
headed  by  A.  T.  Perkins,  of  that  city.  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  bought  in,  and  that,  after  a  reorganization,  steps  will 
be  taken  to  extend  the  line    into  Louisiana. 

Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Morthern. — Receiver  F.  S.  Smith  has 
applied  to  the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission, 
Second  district,  for  approval  of  receivers'  certificates  to  the 
amount  of  $1,700,000,  needed  to  pay  off  receivers'  certificates 
about  to  mature. 

Savannah  &  Atlanta. — William  Morris  Imbrie  &  Co.  have  an- 
nounced that  the  Georgia  Railroad  Commission  has  approved 
the  proposed  issue  of  $2,500,000  6  per  cent  convertible  first 
and  consolidated  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Savannah  &  Atlanta 
Railway,  dated  July  16,  1917,  and  due  May  1,  1935.  The  bonds 
are  part  of  an  authorized  issue  of  $5,000,000.  The  bonds  have 
been  underwriten  by  a  syndicate  of  New  York  bankers,  and 
they  will  shortly  be  offered  to  the  public. 


Australian  Railway  Employees. — The  average  number  of 
employees  in  the  service  of  the  Government  Railways  of  Western 
Australia  during  the  year  1916  was  7,703,  as  against  7,918  for 
the  year  1915.  Salaries  and  wages  amounted  to  £1,247,491 
($6,062,806),  a  decrease  of  £29,969  ($185,650)  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  During  the  year  an  increasing  number  of 
the  staff  volunteered  for  service  with  the  Australian  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  tlie  total  from  the  railway  service  being  1,499 
up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  report.  The  roll  of  honor  shows  that 
51  have  been  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds. 

Railway  Development  in  Spain. — Spain  commenced  to  build 
railroads  in  1840,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1916  -there  were  8,700 
miles  of  track.  Up  to  1915  the  state  had  contributed  $139,000,000 
for  railway  construction.  The  street  railways  of  Spain  have 
about  600  miles  of  track,  of  which  460  miles  utilize  electric 
power,  95  miles  steam  power,  and  the  remainder  horses  and 
mules.  In  1916,  85.62  miles  of  track  were  built,  a  small  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Spain's  industrial  and 
commercial  activity.  The  new  lines  are  from  Irun  to  Elizando, 
31.07  miles;  from  Hare  to  Ezcarey,  19.88  miles;  from  Trozas 
de  Orusco  to  Mondejar,  19.26  miles;  a  section  of  the  road  from 
Malaga  to  San  Fernando,  8.70  miles ;  from  Sarria  to  Vallvid- 
rera,  3.11  miles;  and  a  few  other  short  additions. 

Railway  Developments  in  the  Russian  Caucasus. — The 
British  consul  at  Batum  reports  that  railway  construction  pro- 
ceeded apace  in  the  Caucasus  in  1916.  The  Tabriz-Julfa  Rail- 
way, with  its  branch  from  Sofian  to  Sherefkhani  on  Lake 
Urumiah,  was  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  about  the  middle 
of  the  year.  The  Shahtahti-Maku-Bayazet,  or  .'Mashkert  Rail- 
way was  also  working  as  far  as  Bayazet  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  This  line  is  now  being  extended  southward  in  the 
direction  of  Lake  Van.  The  Batum-Trebizond  Railway  was 
begun  about  August,  1916,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  work  on 
several  sections  of  the  railroad  was  reported  to  be  advancing 
favorably.  The  Baku-Julfa,  or  Araxes  Valley  Railway  pro- 
gressed fairly  rapidly,  and  much  work  in  connection  with  earth- 
works and  bridging  was  completed.  Progress  was  also  made 
during  the  year  with  the  work  on  the  Novo-Senaki-Sukhum 
section  of  the  Black  Sea  Coast  Railway,  which  is  to  join  the 
Tuapse-.\rmavir  line  at  Tuapse. 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

S.  G.  Lutz,  general  traftic  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
has  been  appointed  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  his  former  position  has  been 
abolished.     Effective  July  17. 

Howard  Elliott,  formerly  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York.  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  a  member  of  this  committee  since 
July  1,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  6,  page 
43.  He  retains  his  connection  with  the  New  Haven  road  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  in  charge  of  intercorporate  affairs  of 
the  New  Haven.  He  also  continues  as  a  member  of  the  Rail- 
roads'  War   Board,  Washington,   D.   C. 

John  Mitchell  Johnson,  recently  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  at  Chicago,  with  such  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed  to   him   by   the  president,   was  born   at   Cincinnati,   Ohio, 

on  May  13,  1845,  and 
entered  railway  service 
as  a  station  agent  on  the 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati 
&  Lafayette,  at  Indian- 
apolis. Ind..  on  January 
1,  1871.  On  November 
1.  1872,  he  was  appointed 
general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati &  Martinsville, 
which  was  later  taken 
over  by  the  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati  &  Lafayette, 
and  in  1875  became  trav- 
eling auditor  of  the  lat- 
ter road.  Later  he  was 
successively  in  charge  of 
local  freight  traffic  and 
assistant  general  freight 
,    „     ,  ,  agent  at   Lafayette,   Ind. 

J.    M.    Johnson  r->        t  ,       ,nn-.      , 

On  January  1,  1883,  he 
became  associated  with 
the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  &  Chicago,  being  placed  in 
charge  of  freight  traffic  originating  at  Chicago  and  the  North- 
west. On  February  20,  1884,  he  became  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  served  consec- 
utively until  April  1,  1903,  as  general  freight  agent,  freight 
traffic  manager  and  third  vice-president.  From  .April  1,  1903,  to 
November  1,  1907,  he  was  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the 
Gould  Lines  at  Chicago.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  elected 
vice-president,  in  charge  of  traffic,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  and  later  his  jurisdic- 
tion was  extended  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Western  Pacific,  with  the  title  of  vice-president  in  charge  of 
traftic.  His  service  with  the  Western  Pacific  were  terminated 
on  March  5,  1915,  when  that  company  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  receiver,  and  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  On  .\ugust  19,  1915,  he  was  appointed  chief 
traffic  officer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  upon  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  that  road  on  June  1,  1917,  was  appointed  director  of 
traffic.  On  June  11,  1917,  at  his  request,  he  was  relieved  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  traffic  department,  and  was 
elected  vice-president,  as  already  noted. 

Operating 

J.  B.  Gorton  has  been  appointed  car  accountant  on  the  Denver 
S:  Rio  Grande,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo.,  succeeding 
E.  M.  Horton,  retired  on  a  pension. 

A.  W.  WoodrutT,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters  at  Ogden,  LTtah,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Cheyenne.   Wyo. :    H.   L.   Bell,   superintendent   of   the   Wyoming 
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division,  has  been  transferred  to  the  western  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Green  River.  Under  a  recent  arrangement  the 
two  divisions  between  Ogden  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  have  been 
divided  into  three ;  G.  E.  Stevens,  assistant  trainmaster  at 
Ogden,  has  been  transferred  to  Evanston,  Wyo. 

L.  B.  Wickersham  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  electric  lines  of  the  Norfolk  Southern,  with  office  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  vice  L.  D.  Mathes,  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  assistant  superintendent  on  the  Oregon  Short 
Lines  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  has  bein  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
newly  created  Montana  division,  comprising  that  part  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  from  Pocatello  to  Silver  Bow  and  branches, 
with  headquarters  at  Pocatello. 

W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  general  baggage  and  mail  agent  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  at  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  camp  general  agent  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at 
Camp  Long  Island,  Yaphank,  N.  Y. 

F.  N.  McPhee  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  San 
Joaquin  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  succeeding  J.  C.  Muir;  J.  E.  Enger  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Portland  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Roseburg,  Ore.,  succeeding  F.  Hanssen,  resigned. 

M.  W.  Sullivan,  trainmaster  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Cham- 
plain  division,  with  office  at  Plaltsburg,  N.  Y.,  in  charge  of  the 
territory  from  the  North  Yard  limit  board  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y., 
to  and  including  Rouses  Point;  also  the  Baldwin,  Ticonderoga, 
Ausable,  Mooers  and  Chateaugay  branches. 

W.  C.  Ennis,  trainmaster  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of 'the  Rocky  Mountain  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Three  Forks,  Mont.;  T.  J.  Hamilton,  district  master  mechanic 
at  Tacoma,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Missoula  division,  with  headquarters  at  Avery,  Idaho;  F.  C. 
Dow,  assistant  trainmaster  at  Mobridge,  S.  D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  at  Tacoma;  A.  E.  Campbell,  trainmaster  at 
Maiden,  Wash.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Idaho  division; 
J.  P.  Phelan,  trainmaster  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred  to   Maiden,   Wash. 

Traffic 

J.  Brinker  has  been  appointed  express  and  mail  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

Harold  K.  Fave,  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic,  of  the  Qiicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
with'  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  succeeding  J.  T. 
Hendricks,  resigned  to  enter  private  business. 
Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

F.  P.  McDonald  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Stockton  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Stockton,  Cal., 
succeeding  A.  D.  Williams,  promoted. 

G.  E.  Cessford,  district  master  mechanic  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  at  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  has  been  transferred 
to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  succeeding  T.  J.  Hamilton,  promoted. 

Samuel  R.  Parslow,  who  has  been  engaged  in  mechanical  val- 
uation work  for  the  Great  Northern  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  been  appointed  shop  superintendent  at  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

O.  H.  Mann  has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
of  the  Northern  division  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  succeeding  W.  J.  Calvin,  re- 
signed. 

George  C.  Christy,  general  foreman  at  the  McComb  (Miss.) 
shops  of  the  Illinois  Central,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic, 
with  headquarters  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  succeeding  C.  Linstrom, 
deceased. 

H.  L.  Needham,  general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Twenty-seventh  street,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Springfield  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Clinton,  111.,  succeeding   William   O'Brien, 


assigned  to  other  duties.  J.  Ormsby  has  been  appointed  general 
foreman  in  the  locomotive  department  at  Twenty-seventh  street, 
Chicago,   effective   July    16. 

F.  B.  Tapley.  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  main- 
tenance, all  lines,  of  the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  with 
office  at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  began  railway  work  in  1903  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  as  rodman,  and  later  served  consecutively  as  transitman, 
resident  engineer  and  assistant  engineer  with  the  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way,  and  in  the  general  manager's  office  at 
Montreal,  Que.  In  July,  1916.  he  resigned  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  to  become  assistant  engineer  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Canadian  Government  Railways  at  Moncton, 
N.  B.,  which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment  as  assistant 
engineer  of  maintenance,  all  lines.  This  position  was  recently 
created  in  connection  with  a  re-organization  of  the  engineering 
department. 

F.  G.  Grimshaw,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  .\ew  Jersey  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has  already  been 
announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on  No- 
vember 26,  1878,  at  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.,  and  was 
educated  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. After  serving 
for  one  year  in  the 
Cooke  Locomotive 
Works,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in  1902 
as  special  apprentice  in 
the  -Mtoona  machine 
shops.  From  1905  to 
August,  1906,  he  served 
successively  as  yard 
clerk  and  assistant  yard- 
master  on  the  Pittsburgh 
division,  and  then  was 
appointed  assistant  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the 
Monongahela  division.  In 
June,  1907,  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  on  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore,  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  until  September,  1912,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  on  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  In  November,  1914.  he  was  transferred  to  Phila- 
delphia as  assistan.t  engineer  of  electric  equipment,  and  now 
becomes  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  New  Jersey 
division  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

W.  M.  Vandersluis,  signal  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  at 
Chicago,  has  been  commissioned  captain  in  the  Engineer  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  but  has  not  yet  been  assigned  to  duty. 

H.  T.  Douglas,  Jr.,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  at 
Chicago,  has  been  commissioned  major  in  the  Engineer  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps;  R.  A.  Cook,  valuation  engineer,  and  J.  W.  Reid, 
bridge  engineer,  have  been  commissioned  captains  in  the  En- 
gineer Officers'  Reserve  Corps :  P.  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  assistant  en- 
gineer at  Bloomington,  111.,  w-ho  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
to  enter  the  officers'  reserve  training  camp  at  Ft.  Sheridan,  has 
been  commissioned  captain  and  assigned  to  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

OBITUARY 

William  R.  Morrison,  vice-president  of  the  Gallatin  \'alley  and 
for  many  years  head  of  the  insurance  department  and  the  rail- 
way mail  service  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at  Chi- 
cago, died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  July  20. 

Charles  E.  Kingston,  formerly  from  May.  1912,  to  December, 
1916,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more &  Washington,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  later  special  agent 
of  the  same  road,  died  on  July  21  at  his  home  in  Ridley  Park, 
Pa.,  at  the  age  of  59. 
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The  Increasing 

Cost  of 
Helper  Service 


One  of  the  questions  which  is  presented  to  the  engineer- 
ing department  frequently  when  considering  the  construc- 
tion of  a  second  track  is  that  of  the 
advisability  of  reducing  the  grade  at  a 
certain  point  to  the  standard  prevail- 
ing on  the  remainder  of  the  division 
or  of  building  the  second  track  on  the 
exi.sting  heavy  grade  and  installing  helper  engine  service  at 
this  point.  This  problem  is  usually  susceptible  of  fairly 
accurate  analysis  on  the  basis  of  the  traffic  existing  at  the 
time  the  estimate  is  made.  The  cost  of  reducing  the  grade 
on  the  present  location  or  by  means  of  an  alternate  line  and 
the  increased  fixed  charge  which  will  result  from  the  im- 
])rovement  can  be  determined  with  a  reasonaljle  degree  of 
accuracy.  One  can  also  estimate  the  cost  of  helper  engine 
service  on  the  basis  of  present  traffic  and  operating  condi- 
tions so  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  methods  can  be  made 
easily.  It  is  in  looking  to  the  future,  as  one  must  in  plan- 
ning an  improvement  of  considerable  magnitude  such  as 
this  that  difficulty  is  exjierienced.  No  j)articular  trouble  is 
presented  in  computing  the  cost  of  the  alternate  low  grade 
line,  for  once  the  expenditure  is  made  the  fixed  charges  are 
constant.  There  is  much  more  uncertainty  in  estimating  the 
future  cost  of  helper  service.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of 
this  service  varies  with  the  amount  of  business  handled  until 
the  capacity  of  the  line  is  approached,  when  it  rises  rapidly. 
It  is  difficult  to  predict  this  future  development  of  traffic, 
it  being  under-estimated  more  frequently  than  otherwise. 
Even  more  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  tendencies 
affecting  the  cost  of  hel(>er  engine  service  itself.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  year  has  illustrated  the  fact  that  the 
demands  of  train  service  employees  both  for  higher  wages 
and  for  more  costly  working  conditions  are  increasing  con- 
tinually. It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  assume  that  the  expense 
of  this  service,  at  least  insofar  as  the  wages  of  employees 
are  concerned,  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  business. 
These  conditions  constitute  a  strong  argument  for  the  con- 
struction of  low  grade  lines  even  where  the  firiit  cost  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  capitalized  cost  of  hcljjer  service 
under  present  conditions.  Such  construction  eliminates  the 
uncertainties  which  surround  the  future  cost  o'"  helper  service. 


How  many  mechanical  engineers  and  designers  consider  the 
electric  lighting  equipment  when  laying"  out  the  trucks. 
Providing  for  Elec   ^'''^'    "^^^'^^    and    underframe    of   a 

•     1  c-      •  "^^^'    P^^seng'^''    car?      Very    few;    vet 

trical  Equipment     the  axle  generator  with  its  accessories 

in  Car  Design  certainly  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  successful  operation  of  the  car  in 
service.  The  most  unreliable  part  of  the  axle  generator 
equipment  is  the  belt;  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  belt  itself, 
but  of  the  makeshift  installation  because  of  no  provision 
being  made  for  it  and  its  pulleys  when  designing  the  car. 
The  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  large  axle 
pulley  about  20  in.  in  diameter  with  a  wide  face"  about 
10  in.  This  pulley,  particularly  with  bodv  mounted  ma- 
chines, should  be  located  at  the  center  of  the  axle  to  reduce 
belt  distortion  when  on  curves.  So  much  for  the  ideal.  In 
practice  it  is  usually  impossible  for  the  electrical  department 
to  specify  an  axle  pulley  that  would  give  the  longest  belt 
life  and  fewest  light  failures;  it  is  simplv  a  case  of  making 
the  l)est  of  the  situation  l)y  specifying  a'pullev  with  stand'^ 
ard  bore  and  width  and  with  the  largest  diameter  possible. 
Under  these  conditions  axle  pullevs,"from  14'/.  in.  to  21 
m.  in  diameter  and  from  7  in.  to' 10  in.  face  have  had  to 
be  used.  The  diameter  most  u.'ied  is  the  17  in.,  which  i<; 
3  in.  less  than  it  should  be.  Both  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Railwav  Electrical  En- 
gineers have  adopted  standard  generator  pu'llevs  for  the  two 
types  of  axle  machines,  l)uf  because  of  the  common  prac- 
tice of  paying  no  attention  to  the  axle  equipment  when  de- 
signing the  car,  it  has  been  impractical  to  adopt  a  standard 
diameter  for  the  axle  pulley.  Wore  co-operation  between 
the  mechanical  and  electrical  departments  will  not  onlv  make 
such  a  standard  possible,  but  will  result  in  better  belt  per- 
formance, fewer  light  failures  and  will  do  awav  with  anv 
friction  between  the  two  departments  crrowing  'out  of  the 
lack  of  such  co-operation.  It  will  be  to  the  'best  interc^t^ 
of  the  railroad  freely  to  consult  the  electrical  engineer 
on  the  design  of  new  cars  and  to  incorporate  as  manv  of  his 
suggestions  having  to  do  with  adapting  the  trucks',  brake 
rigging,  etc.,  to  tlie  electrical  equipment  as  are  prac- 
ticable. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 


J] 


HE  steady  increase  in  the  employment  of  women  in  all 
kinds  of  industrial  and  commercial  activities  through- 
out the  civilized  world  in  the  course  of  economic  evolution 
has  been  taken  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  public 
in  recent  years  that  the  sudden  introduction  of  women  into 
lines  of  work  in  which  they  have  not  previously  been  en- 
gaged has  not  excited  any  particular  concern,  and  it  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  change  can  be  made  with  but 
small  administrative  effort.  Experience  gained  thus  far  has 
shown,  however,  that  obstacles  will  i)e  encountered,  which, 
while  they  may  be  trivial  in  most  cases,  must  be  disposed  of 
correctly  before  the  step  can  be  taken  with  success. 

The  question  of  compensation  is  important.  While 
women  are  commonly  paid  le.ss  than  men  in  classes  of  work 
in  which  their  employment  has  been  thoroughly  established, 
it  has  been  the  recent  experience  in  Canada  that  the  substi- 
tution of  women  for  men  as  a  war  measure  is  less  liable  to 
upset  labor  conditions  if  women  are  paid  the  same  scale  as 
the  men.  The  employment  of  women  also  has  a  social  aspect 
which  must  receive  careful  study.  When  engaged  as  ma- 
chine operators  or  day  laborers  women  are  thrown  into 
coarser  surroundings  and  into  contact  with  men  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  the  association  of  women  in  the  status  of  fel- 
low employees  and  instances  have  been  reported  where  it  has 
been  necessary  to  discipline  a  few  of  the  men  because  of  a 
failure  to  show  proper  respect. 

One  feature  which  may  be  overlooked  is  the  .provision 
which  must  be  made  for  toilet  facilities  before  women  can 
be  put  to  work.  As  an  indication  of  what  this  means  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  estimates  made  on  one  road  for  accom- 
modations for  women  to  be  employed  in  car  and  locomotive 
>  shops  demonstrated  that  expenditures  in  excess  of  $10,000 

\  would  be  required.     It  is  not  alone  a  question  of  the  amount 

\  of  money  involved  but  the  character  of  the  accommodations 
necessary  deserves  careful  consideration.  Rest  rooms  must 
be  provided  and  in  general  the  facilities  must  be  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  crude  accommodations  which  in  many  cases 
have  been  considered  adequate  for  men,  for  in  the  words  of 
one  railroad  president  "the  standards  of  womanhood  in  this 
country  must  not  be  lowered." 

This  situation  presents  new  prol)lems  and  therefore  should 
receive  careful  study  before  expenditures  are  made. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  RATES 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  again  ordered 
a  readjustment  of  transcontinental  freight  rates  as  to 
the  relation  between  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  terminals 
and  those  to  the  intermediate  intermountain  territory,  but 
instead  of  attempting  to  deal  perrnancntly  witli  the  situa- 
tion has  based  its  decision  on  conditions  admittedly  tem- 
porary, whose  change  will  require  another  adjustment. 

The  commission  finds  that,  because  of  the  war,  existing 
water  competition  with  the  rail  lines  for  traffic  between  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Pacific  Coast  terminals  is  a  negligible 
factor  and  that  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  from  the  east 
lower  than  the  rates  on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  points  are, 
therefore,  not  justified  under  existing  circum.stances.  We 
thus  enter  upon  another  chapter  in  the  complicated  history 
of  the  controversy  iK'twecn  terminal  and  intermountain 
communities  which  has  raged  for  some  25  years.  As  the 
cessation  of  traffic  througli  the  Panama  Canal  because  the 
ships  are  being  u.sed  elsewhere  on  account  of  the  war  is  the 
reason  for  the  new  order,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  con- 
tinue for  at  least  as  long  as  any  of  the  various  previous 
adjustments,  but  it  seems  rather  regrettable  that  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  missed  to  settle  on  a  policy  for  transconti- 
nental rates  based  on  more  permanent  conditions. 

In  a  former  report  dealing  with  the  transcontinental  rate 
situation,  although  the  carriers  urged  that  the  prospective 
ojiening   of   tlie   Panama   canal    and    its   effect   on    tlie    rail 


rates  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  commission  declined  to 
do  so,  and  it  became  necessarj'  for  it  to  do  much  of  its  work 
over  again  after  the  canal  was  opened.  In  this  case  the 
carriers  asked  the  commission  not  to  confine  its  considera- 
tion to  the  temporary  circumstances,  but  to  look  to  the 
future  and  recognize  the  permanency  of  the  condition  cre- 
ated by  the  opening  of  the  canal  route.  The  commission 
does  not  (fail  to  recognize  some  force  in  the  argument,  but 
it  deals  with  the  situation  that  exists  for  the  time  being. 

The  carriers  will  probably  profit,  at  a  time  w^hen  they 
can  make  good  use  of  the  money,  by  the  temporary  advanc- 
ing of  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  required  by  the  order  to  re- 
aline  them  to  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  rule  so  that  they  will  not  be  less  than  the  rates 
on  like  traffic  to  intermediate  points.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
however,  the  carriers  vigorously  opposed  such  an  order  at 
the  time  of  the  oral  argument  on  the  tentative  report,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  disturbance  it  would  create  in  the  long  estab- 
lished relations  between  the  terminal  and  intermediate 
points  during  the  meantime. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  CONVENTIONS    . 

AS  the  time  approaches  for  the  fall  conventions  of  three 
*^  of  the  maintenance  of  way  associations,  there  is  much 
discussion  of  the  advisability  of  holding  the  meetings  this 
year.  Some  maintain  that,  because  members  will  have  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  away  from  their  work  long  enough  to 
attend,  the  attendance  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  meetings  should  not  be  held.  Others,  contend 
that  because  of  the  new  and  serious  problems  which  are 
confronting  the  members  -  of  these  associations  this  year, 
there  is  more  than  the  usual  value  to  be  derived  from  the 
meetings  with  their  opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation. 

The  Roadmasters'  Association  convention  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Chicago,  beginning  September  18.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of  that  organization  three 
weeks  ago,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  convention  should 
be  held  at  the  time  and  place  originally  agreed  on.  It  was 
decided  to  reduce  the  time  from  the  customary-  four  days 
to  three  days,  to  eliminate  practically  all  entertainment  for 
the  members  and  to  revise  the  program  radically  to  make  it 
of  the  greatest  practical  benefit  to  the  members  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Addresses  of  welcome  and  other  time-consuming 
formalities  havS  been  eliminated.  Several  reports,  which 
are  not  of  immediate  timely  interest  are  to  be  replaced  with 
papers  and  reports  on  various  phases  of  the  labor  and  ma- 
terial situations  as  they  now  exist.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  Bridge  and  Building  Association  held  a  meeting  last 
week  at  which  similar  action  w-as  taken  regarding  the  con- 
vention of  that  society,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  St.  Paul  the 
third  week  in  October.  The  place  of  meeting  was  changed 
to  Chicago  to  make  it  more  central  for  the  members  and 
to  avoid  placing  a  transportation  burden  on  any  one  or 
two  railways.  The  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters' 
Association  has  also  decided  to  proceed  with  its  convention 
at  Cleveland  the  third  week  in  October. 

There  lias  been  a  strong  tendency  to  call  off  the  conven- 
tions of  the  various  railway  associations  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  In  those  fields  in  which  few,  if 
any.  special  problems  have  arisen  this  action  may  be  advis- 
able, but  in  tliose  branches  of  railway  service  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  way  department  in  which  new  and  highly 
important  problems  have  been  presented  which  demand  solu- 
tion, there  has  never  been  a  greater  need  for  association 
work  with  its  possibilities  for  united  discussion  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  for  a  man  to  leave 
his  work  under  existing  conditions,  the  very  fact  that  he 
is  so  handicapped  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  he 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  to  learn  of  better  methods 
whereb\-  he  may  conserve  the  forces  and  materials  he  has. 
Many  of  the  problems  which  are  now  giving  so  much  trouble 
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have  arisen  so  recently  that  there  has  been  no  chance  for 
other  than  individual  study.  If,  therefore,  these  associa- 
tions ever  had  an  opportunity  to  be  of  real  service  to  their 
members,  this  is  the  time. 

By  revising  the  programs  to  make  them  more  applicable 
to  the  present  problems,  these  associations  are  endeavoring 
to  rise  to  the  occasion.  Instead  of  a  smaller  attendance  at 
these  conventions  this  year,  it  should  be  larger  because  of 
the  greater  demand  for  the  information  which  will  be  brought 
out.  Railway  officers  can  do  well  to  encourage  their  men 
to  attend  these  meetings,  for  if  a  man  goes  to  them  with 
serious  intentions,  the  results  will  be  reflected  in  his  work. 


livered  to  them,  with  the  result  that  eastern  lines  first  be- 
came congested  and  the  congestion  backed  up  until  its  ef- 
fects were  felt  even  west  of  the  Twin  Cities. 


FREIGHT  CAR  EFFICIENCY 

SOME  roads  have  been  inclined  to  complain  whenever 
their  percentage  of  equipment  on  line  has  been  less 
than  100  and  to  point  out  that  they  could  have  served  their 
local  shippers  much  better  if  their  cars  had  not  been  scat- 
tered on  other  roads.  Many  of  such  complaints  entirely 
overlook  the  fact  that  about  the  only  time  an  originating 
road  ever  had  100  per  cent  of  its  ecjuipment  was  at  a  time 
of  depression  when  there  was  a  general  car  surplus.  Many 
roads  that  have  cited  figures  to  show  that  they  have  been 
able  to  supply  only  a  certain  percentage  of  the  requirements 
of  their  shippers  have  actually  loaded  more  cars  and  done 
more  business  than  ever  before. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  cars  on  line  is 
of  less  importance  in  indicating  the  condition  of  a  railroad 
than  has  sometimes  been  attached  to  it,  some  interesting  fig- 
ures have  been  compiled  for  five  typical  roads,  with  a  view 
of  determining  relative  service  to  the  public  and  of  ascer- 
taining what  per  cent  of  car  ownership  produced  best  operat- 
ing results  as  gaged  by  average  miles  per  car  per  day.  For 
this  purpose  figures  for  two  leading  railroads  in  the  east, 
classified  as  delivering  lines,  and  three  leading  central 
western  lines,  classed  as  originating  or  producing  lines,  were 
taken,  showing  the  percentage  of  cars  on  line  and  the  av- 
erage car  movement  per  day  for  a  two-year  period  from 
April,  1915,  to  March,  1917,  inclusive.  From  these  were  se- 
lected the  average  for  the  si.x  months  when  the  greatest  car 
mileage  per  day  was  made  for  comparison  with  the  six 
mondis  when  the  poorest  mileage  showing  was  made.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 

Delivering    Roads 

Per  Cent  Cars       Average  Miles  Increase  in 

on  Line  Per  Car  Per  Day     Total  Car  Miles 

No.    1    107.5  18.3                         28.0% 

133.7  11.5 

Mo.    2    135.7  19.7                             5.0 

153.4  16.6 

Originating  Roads 

No.    3    76.7  38.S                         13.4 

96.4  27.0 

No.    4    94.6  28.4                            9.0 

102.4  24.0 

No.    5    60.4  37.1                           3.4  Dec. 

82.4  28.4 

In  each  case  the  greater  mileage  per  car  per  day  \\as  made 
when  the  percentage  of  cars  on  line  was  less. 

These  statistics  also  give  an  indication  of  tlie  often-re- 
peated statement  that  car  shortages  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily caused  by  a  lack  of  cars  so  much  as  by  a  shortage  of 
other  facilities  for  handling  freight  promptly,  including  not 
only  railroad  facilities  but  those  of  shippers  and  consignees 
for  loading  and  unloading.  The  ability  of  a  delivering  road 
to  serve  the  public  depends  not  only  on  the  facilities  which 
it  has  provided  but  also  on  the  ability  of  consignees  to 
promptly  dispose  of  the  freight  delivered  to  them,  so  that 
cars  may  be  released  and  that  room  may  be  made  for  others. 
The  figures  cited  for  the  two  eastern  roads  show  that  they 
were  able  to  make  a  fair  average  mileage  per  day  with  from 
107  to  135  per  cent  of  cars  on  their  lines  but  that  when  this 
percentage  increased  the  movement  was  slowed  up.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  much  of  the  congestion  during  the  past 
few  months  has  been  due  to  the  inability  of  eastern  con- 
signees, especially  at  the  seaports,  to  handle  the  freight  de- 


THE  B.  OF  R.  T.  STRIKE  IN  CHICAGO 

""PHE  strike  in  the  Chicago  terminals  last  week  of  switch- 
•*■  men  belonging  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men will  harm  not  only  that  organization  but  the  entire  cause 
of  organized  labor.  Probably  it  was  condemned  by  the 
members  of  labor  organizations  generally  and  especially  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  railway  labor  brother- 
hoods. It  was  unwise  from  the  standpoint  of  organized  la- 
bor because  of  the  gross  disregard  of  the  public  welfare 
which  it  showed  and  because  those  who  called  it  so  greatly 
over-estimated  the  strength  of  the  strikers  that  it  was  practi- 
cally lost  by  them  when  ofticers  of  the  other  three  large  la- 
Ijor  brotherhoods  intervened  and  suggested  a  plan  of  settle- 
ment which,  with  some  important  modifications,  finally  was 
accepted  by  the  roads.  While,  however,  the  strike  doubtless 
was  condemned  by  most  members  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods, it  was  entirely  consistent  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
heads  of  all  the  four  large  brotherhoods  in  calling  a  strike 
on  all  the  railways  last  spring  when  the  Adamson  law  case 
was  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  in  Chicago  .simply  seized  upon  a  time  when,  as 
they  supposed,  the  railways  were  in  a  vulnerable  position,  to 
wring  from  the  roads  concessions  which  could  not  be  secured 
at  any  other  time.  All  the  railways  of  the  country  are  obliged 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  handle  die  vast  traffic 
now  moving.  A  large  part  of  this  traffic  passes  through  the 
Chicago  terminals,  and  at  present  includes  much  military 
traffic  for  the  government.  The  brotherhood  leaders  in  Chi- 
cago apparently  believed  that  the  railways  would  concede 
almost  anything  to  avoid  an  interruption  of  traffic  through 
that  city  and  therefore  that  if  a  strike  were  called  it  would  be 
quickly  won.  The  railways  charged  that  the  strikers,  in  ef- 
fect, demanded  the  closed  shop  on  roads  with  which  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  had  contracts,  and  also 
tried  to  establish  the  principle  that  members  of  their  organ- 
ization must  be  promoted  to  assistant  yardmasters  and  yard- 
masters  in  preference  to  other  persons.  The  spokesmen  for 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  deny  this  and  say 
that  the  demands  they  made  were  reasonable;  that  they  were 
made  only  to  protect  members  of  the  organization  against 
discrimination,  and  could  have  been  granted  by  the  railways 
without  doing  any  harm. 

The  demands  speak  for  themselves.  One  of  them  was  that 
"in  the  employment  of  yardmen  the  B.  of  R.  T.  men  shall  be 
given  preference."  This  would  not  absolutely  restrict  rail- 
ways having  contracts  with  the  B.  of  R.  T.  to  the  employ- 
ment of  members  of  this  organization,  but  it  is  evident  that 
under  it  they  could  not  employ  men  not  Monging  to  this  or- 
ganization without  constant  friction  and  dariger  of  strikes. 
The  Managers'  Conference  Committee  offered  a  rule  pro- 
viding that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Another  rule  for  which  the  B.  of  R.  T.  asked  was  that 
"yardmen  discharged  can  only  be  reinstated  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  officers  of  the  company  and  the  properly  au- 
thorized committee  rejiresenting  them."  Since  on  a  road  hav- 
ing a  contract  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
the  committee  of  this  organization  would  be  the  only  one  rep- 
resenting the  men,  it  is  clear  that  a  man  who  did  not  belong 
to  this  organization  would  have  much  difficult-  if  he  wer? 
discharged  in  ever  getting  back  into  the  service'  Under  the 
operation  of  these  two  rules  it  would  not  be  long  until  on 
any  road  having  contracts  with  the  B.  of  R.  T.  there  would 
be  no  yardmen  in  the  service  not  lielonging  to  this  organiza- 
tion. There  may  he  a  distinction,  but  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  such  an  arrangement  and  the  closed  shop. 
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Finally,  it  was  demanded  that  "in  the  employment  of  yard- 
masters  and  a.ssistant  yardmasters  senior  qualified  yard- 
men shall  he  given  preference."  This  rule  would  sup- 
port the  other  two  rules  in  making  effective  the  closed  shop; 
and  it  would  undermine  discipline  and  efficiency  by  setting 
up  previous  employment  and  seniority  instead  of  special  fit- 
ness as  the  qualifications  for  official  positions.  Why  should 
preference  be  given  to  yardmen  rather  than  to  yard  clerics 
or  trainmen,  if  the  latter  are  considered  as  fit  or  more  fit 
than  the  yardmen? 

It  was  to  force  the  acceptance  of  these  novel  and  unrea- 
sonable rules  that  the  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  in  Chicago  on  Friday  morning  ordered  a 
.strike  to  begin  at  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning.  To  call 
a  strike  to  secure  the  adoption  of  such  rules  when  the  Man- 
agers' Conference  Committee  already  had  suggested  media- 
tion by  federal  authorities  would  have  been  bad  enough  in 
any  circumstances.  To  call  it  when  the  country  was  at  war 
and  needed  the  service  of  every  railroad  yard,  track,  loco- 
motive, car  and  employee  showed  a  seeming  want  of  regard 
for  the  public  welfare  and  a  lack  of  patriotism  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  understand. 

The  responsibility  for  the  strike  does  not  rest  entirel\- 
upon  the  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
It  rests  also  upon  Congress.  Congress  was  warned  last  Sep- 
tember that  developments  of  this  kind  were  likely  to  occur 
unless  a  law  to  prevent  them  was  passed.  Congress  was 
shown  beyond  question  last  spring  that  this  warning  was 
well  founded,  when  under  still  more  serious  conditions  a 
strike  was  ordered  by  the  heads  of  all  the  four  railway 
brotherhoods.  Congress,  however,  refused  to  act  to  protect 
the  public  and  in  consequence  we  have  now  actually  seen  a 
strike  put  into  effect  in  Chicago  by  representatives  of  one  of 
the  brotherhoods.  Is  any  more  conclusive  demonstration 
needed  of  the  proposition  that  this  country  will  not  be  safe 
from  serious  railway  strikes  during  the  war  unless  legislation 
is  passed  to  prevent  them  ? 

STATE  REGULATION  INTERFERES  WITH  RAIL- 
ROAD EFFICIENCY 

A  FEW  days  after  war  was  declared  the  chief  executives 
of  the  railways  met  at  Washington  and  formed  an  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  operating  all  their  facilities  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  the  nation  to  the  utmost  in  the  struggle 
which  it  had  entered.  Those  who  have  during  recent  years 
followed  closely  developments  in  the  field  of  railway  regula- 
tion anticipated  that  some  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  en- 
countered by  railway  managements  in  accomplishing  this 
purpose  would  be  interposed  by  state  railway  commissions. 
Unfortunately,  the  regulating  commissions  of  some  states 
are  justifying  the  uncomplimentary  apprehensions  expressed 
regarding  them.  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  .\tchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  situation  with  respect  to 
minimum  carload  weights,  and  the  attitude  which  has  been 
assumed  regarding  it  by  some  state  commissions,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  Kansas.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  Kansas  has  refused  the  application  of  the  Kansas  lines 
for  leave  to  advance  the  minimum  carload  of  flour  and  otlier 
grain  products  from  24,000  to  40,000  lb.  "In  the  western 
rate  advance  case  in  1915,"  as  Mr.  Ripley  .says,  "the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  permitted  an  advance  of  this 
minimum  to  40,000  lb.  on  interstate  shipments  throughout 
the  states  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kan.sas,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico. 
But  in  the  states  the  carriers  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
like  advances;  and  this  is  called  to  your  attention  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  impossibility  in  practice  of  getting  any- 
where with  transportation  in  this  country  as  long  as  states 
are  tlius  able  to  block  the  wav.     Even  the  load  of  40,000  lb.. 


which  the  commission  in  the  western  advance  case  authorized 
the  carriers  to  require  for  interstate  movement,  is  really  only 
Iialf  a  load,  for  it  was  shown  during  the  trial  of  that  case 
that  flour  and  other  grain  products  for  export  load  from 
70,000  to  85,000  lb.  In  the  interest  of  efficiency  the  carriers 
have  increased  the  power  of  their  locomotives  and  the  carrj- 
ing  capacity  of  their  cars,  but  their  efforts  have  been  balked 
by  the  toadying  of  politicians  on  state  commissions  to  the 
selfishness  of  shippers,  who  insist  upon  the  privilege,  at  the 
expense  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
United  States,  of  buying  only  a  third  of  a  load  of  flour  at  a 
time." 

Mr.  Ripley  contrasts  the  minimum  weight  fixed  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  .with  those  which  have  thus 
far  been  kept  in  effect  in  a  number  of  western  states.  The 
figures  for  ten  of  these  states  are  as  follows : 

Pounds  Pounds 

Illinois   24,000        Missouri   (flour)    24,000 

Minnesota    30,000  Missouri   (other  products)...   30.000 

South  IJakota 30.000        ,\rkansas    24.000 

Nebraska   24,000       Oklahoma    24.000 

Iowa    24,000       New  Mexico 30,000 

Kansas 24.000 

Continuing,  Mr.  Ripley  says:  "When  it  is  considered 
that  the  average  equipment  of  today  will  carrj'  about  60,000 
and  most  of  it  80,000  lb.  and  over,  the  minimum  of  24,000 
lb.  which  the  state  of  Kansas  refuses  to  advance  is  nothing 
less  than  an  outrage  upon  investors,  a  gross  discrimination 
agamst  shippers  furnishing  large  loads,  and  in  this  time  of 
war  such  an  'aid  and  comfort'  to  the  enemy  as  to  be  really 
treasonable. 

"Wisconsin  allowed  an  advance  to  40,000  lb.  the  other 
day,  and  recently  Minnesota  granted  a  miserly  advance 
from  26,000  to  30,000.  Kansas  denies  any  relief.  -\nd 
there  you  have  the  conflict  and  confusion  which  beset  us 
everywheie." 

As  Mr.  Ripley  says,  applications  for  increases  in  carload 
minimums  are  pending  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
many  other  states,  but  while  the  need  for  action  is  acute  and 
will  become  much  more  so  within  a  few  months,  most  of  the 
state  commissions  seem  indisposed  to  do  anything.  Their 
members  apparently  are  thinking  more  about  how  some  of 
their  influential  constituents  may  feel  concerning  an  advance 
in  minimum  weights  than  they  are  about  the  things  that  need 
to  be  done  to  enable  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  win 
the  war. 

Mr.  Ripley  illustrates  the  great  increases  in  railroad 
efficiency  which  might  be  secured  if  only  the  railroads  were 
allowed  to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  adequately  to  in- 
crease carloads.  He  says:  "In  the  last  year  the  Santa  Fe 
handled  56,512  carloads  of  flour  and  other  grain  products, 
which  loaded  on  an  average  about  39,000  lb.,  the  larger  load 
of  the  interstate  movement  having  been  pulled  down  in  the 
average  by  the  smaller  loads  in  the  states.  Had  this  average 
load  of  less  than  39,000  lb.  been  increased  by  11,000  lb.  and 
made  merely  a  fair  load  of  50,000  lb.,  the  Santa  Fe  would 
thereby  have  saved  for  other  transportation  uses  and  for 
other  shippers  about  one  car  out  of  four — that  is,  in  mov- 
ing 56,512  shipments  of  grain  products  it  employed  about 
14,000  cars  more  than  were  necessary  for  that  transportation. 
W  hat  a  stupendous  waste  for  only  one  carrier  on  only  one 
commodity!  What  I  say  about  grain  products  is  true  in 
varying  degrees  of  man}-  otlier  commodities  moving  in  large 
quantities." 

.\  statement  of  facts  such  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Ripley  is 
the  severest  indictment  that  can  be  drawn  against  our  dual 
system  of  regulation  of  railways.  There  seems  to  be  little 
ground  for  hoping  that  state  regulating  autliorities  will  ever 
become  intelligent  and  public-.spirited  enough  to  put  the  wel- 
fare of  the  countr}'  as  a  whole  above  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  j:>eople  of  their  own  states.  Apparently  the  only 
remedy  for  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  to  which  regula- 
tion of  the  railways  by  both  the  state  and  federal  authorities 
gives  rise  is  the  abolition  of  state  regulation. 
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THE  NEW  IMPACT  FORMULA 

Chicago,   III. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  adopted 
a  new   impact   formula    for  the   design   of   railway   bridges 
at  its  last  annual  convention.     This  formula  is 
30000 

I  =  

30000  +  L- 
In  which  I  =  the  fraction  of  the  live  load  stress  to  be 
added  to  provide  for  impact  and  L  =  length  of  the  span 
in  feet.  The  old  impact  formula,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
specifications  for  bridge  design  adopted  by  the  Association 
in  1912,  and  which  has  been  widely  used  is 
300 

I  = 

300  +  L 
in  which  I  =  the  fraction  of  the  live  load  stress  to  be 
added  to  provide  for  impact,  and  L  =  length  of  loaded 
track  on  the  span  in  feet.  A  comparison  of  the  per  cent 
of  live  load  allowed  for  impact  by  these  formulas  is  shown 
in  the  diagram  for  spans  from  100  to  400  ft. 

An  essential  difference  in  these  formulas  is  found  in  the 
meaning  of  L.  In  the  new  formula  L  is  the  length  of  span 
for  all  main  truss  members  except  those  whose  sole  func- 


Graphical  Comparison  of  the  Formulae. 

■tion  is  to  support  floor  beams,  while  in  the  old  formula  L 
equals  the  length  of  loaded  track  required  to  produce  the 
maximum  live  load  stress  in  the  various  members.  Thus, 
for  end  posts  and  chords  L  is  practically  the  span  length  in 
both  formulas,  but  for  web  members,  the  value  of  L  in  the 
old  formula  varies. 

The  impact  produced  by  rolling  loads  on  railway  bridges 
is  not  susceptible  of  vigorous  mathematical  analysis,  and 
the  results  of  experiments  must  therefore  furnish  the  prin- 
cipal basis  for  an  impact  formula.  However,  there  are 
certain  theoretical  considerations  which  should  be  satis- 
fied and  which  are  satisfied  in  the  new  formula,  although  its 
constants  are  the  result  of  experiments.  Theoretically  L 
should  be  the  total  span  length  for  all  main  truss  members. 

The  impact  on  the  trusses  does  not  arise  from  the  jarring 
effect  of  the  rolling  loads  but  from  that  part  of  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  entire  truss  caused,  in  most  part,  by  the  rhythmical 
application  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  overbalance  in 
locomotive  drivers  which  sets  the  bridge  to  swinging  in  a 


vertical  direction.  If  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  entire 
bridge  and  its  load  is  the  same  as  the  time  required  for  one 
complete  revolution  of  the  drivers,  the  amplitude  of  swing 
of  the  bridge  will  reach  a  maximum,  because  each  applica- 
tion of  the  centrifugal  force,  both  upward  and  downward, 
then  tends  to  increase  the  total  deflection  and  this  con- 
dition gives  maximum  impact  on  the  trusses.  Since  the  im- 
pact, causing  deflection,  produces  maximum  stress  in  all 
the  members  when  the  deflection  is  greatest,  it  follows  that 
the  impact  is  a  function  of  the  span  length  and  L  should 
therefore  be  used  as  the  entire  length  of  the  span. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  this  new  formula  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  engineers  generally  and  that  it 
will  be  used  to  an  e.xtent  justified  by  its  adoption  by  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  and  by  the  great 
number  of  experiments  and  the  large  amount  of  work  de- 
voted to  its  development.  It  is  easy  of  application,  since 
the  same  factor  applies  to  all  main  truss  members;  and, 
moreover,  it  results  in  a  slight  economy  in  the  weight  of  steel 
in  the  bridge.  The  reduction  of  weights  resulting  from  its 
use  instead  of  the  old  formula  in  a  span  of  175  ft.  designed 
for  Cooper's  E-50  loading  is  about  10  per  cent  in  the  trusses 
and  less  than  6  per  cent  for  the  entire  bridge.  In  longer 
spans  the  weight  of  steel  required  to  provide  for  dead  load 
increases  faster  than  that  required  for  live  load,  so  that 
the  jiercentage  of  economy  tends  for  this  reason  to  decrease 
as  the  span  length  increases.  However,  by  reference  to  the 
diagram  it  is  seen  that  the  impact  as  given  by  the  new 
formula  decreases  faster  as  the  span  increases  than  that 
given  by  the  old,  so  that  the  saving  in  weight  tends  to 
increase  for  that  reason.  For  spans  of  from  about  ISO  to 
400  ft.  the  economy  from  using  the  new  formula  for  the 
trusses  instead  of  the  old  will  amount  to  approximately  5 
per  cent  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  bridge. 

The  experiments  upon  which  this  new  formula  is  based 
and  the  work  of  its  development  was  performed  by  the  sub- 
committee on  Impact  and  Secondary  Stresses  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Iron  and  Steel  Structures  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  of  which  Prof.  F.  E.  Turneaure  is 
chairman,  and  to  him  and  to  Prof.  C.  L.  Crandall  the  credit 
is  due  in  great  part.  A.  C.  Irwin", 

EnginccriiiR   Depnrtment.   Chicago.   Milwaukee  &   St.   Paul. 


TRANSVERSE  FISSURES 

St.  Marys,  Pa. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  transverse  fissure  problem  as  presented  by  James  E. 
Howard  in  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, an  abstract  of  which  is  published  in  The  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  March  23,  and  the  comments  made  on  the 
article  in  the  issue  of  May  25  by  John  D.  Isaacs  are  very 
interesting.  The  examination  of  rail  failures  is  not  carried 
to  a  conclusion  in  many  cases.  One  seldom  hears  of 
transverse  fissures  or  broken  rails  being  produced  on  bridges 
or  perfect  foundations  where  the  ties  are  close  together  and 
in  perfect  surface.  The  larger  percentage  of  examinations  of 
transverse  fissures  are  made  after  the  rails  have  broken, 
causing  more  or  less  damage  to  the  road  bed  from  which 
little,  if  anything,  can  be  learned  after  the  track  bed  had 
been  torn  up  by  derailed  cars  or  locomotives. 

Much  time  and  money  has  been  expended  in  trying  to 
solve  this  problem  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
outside  influences  tliat  bear  on  the  problem;  such  as  flat 
wheels  (of  which  there  are  thousands  running,  some  for  a 
very  short  time  and  others  for  days  before  they  are  removed, 
in  which  time  they  may  do  considerable  damage  when  the 
condition  of  the  track  and  the  flat  spot  form  the  proper  com- 
bination) alternating  soft  and  rigid  spots  in  the  track,  ties 
spaced  too  far  apart  (irregular  spacing)  and  the  cold  roll- 
ing process  that  takes  place. 

There  are  many  bad  track  conditions  of  apparently  .slight 
significance  to  the  track  walker  and  which  he  would  have 
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difficulty  in  finding  that  can  contribute  to  the  transverse 
fi.ssure  condition.  It  is  true  that  defective  material  plays  an 
important  part  in  some  cases,  but  not  all,  or  a  good  deal. 
Therefore,  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  Mr.  Howard's 
ipport  would  be  borne  out  if  .some  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  wheels  and  track  were  made  a  part  of  the  analysis  as 
well  as  the  rail.  While  it  would  cost  considerable  money  to 
make  tests  under  such  comljincd  conditions  it  would  prob- 
ably bring  out  some  valuable  data  as  to  the  transverse 
fissure.  E.   F.   Givin, 

Mechanic.ll  Engineer,  Pittsburgh,   Shawmut  &  Northern. 


THE  VALUE  OF  RAILWAY  CLUB  ADVERTISING 

San   Fkancisco,  Cal. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

As  one  who  has  for  many  years  been  a  constant  reader 
of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  a  contributor  of  many  articles 
to  its  pages,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  its  policies,  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  privileged  to  criticise  your  editorial  of  July 
13,  entitled,  "Western  Railway  Club  Drops  Advertising"; 
and  incidentally,  as  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Club,  to 
dispute  some  of  its  statements. 

When  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  forum  for  the  presen- 
tation and  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance,  the  executives  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  roads  were  a  unit  in  expressing  the  belief  that  the 
most  good  could  be  accomplished  by  taking  as  models  the 
highest  types  of  professional  societies:  bar  associations  and 
medical  societies.  These  societies  admit  to  membership  only 
persons  who  are  actually  practicing  their  professions,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  can  be  found  anywhere  in  this  country  a  bar 
association  that  carries  law-book  salesmen  on  its  member- 
ship roll,  or  a  medical  society  whose  roster  boasts  the  pres- 
ence of  patent-medicine  manufacturers.  The  Pacific  Rail- 
way Club  limits  its  membership  to  (a)  persons  actively  en- 
gaged in  railroad  service,  (b)  in  the  service  of  a  railroad 
regulatory  body  and  who  has  had  not  less  than  three  years' 
active  railroad  experience,  (c)  faculty  members  of  colleges 
of  recognized  standing. 

You  will  note  that  no  place  has  been  provided  for  supply 
salesmen  or  manufacturers.  But  the  club  membership  does 
include  the  professors  of  railroad  engineering  and  economics 
at  our  two  universities,  and  we  maintain  a  junior  member- 
ship for  college  students  in  railroading  and  young  men  in 
railroad  service  who  desire  the  use  of  the  club  as  an  edu- 
cational adjunct.  Thus  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  of  our 
club  something  more  than  a  mere  gathering  place  for  rail- 
road men  and  supply  salesmen. 

The  members  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Club  pay  the  high- 
est dues  paid  by  any  railway  club  membership  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  have 
fewer  men  to  draw  our  membership  from  and  cost  of  opera- 
tion is  higher  in  the  far  West  than  elsewhere.  If  the  club 
had  to  depend  upon  the  dues  paid  by  members  for  its  sup- 
port it  could  not  afford  to  continue  the  publication  of  its 
official  proceedings.  That  the  contents  of  these  proceedings 
have  a  distinct  value  is  proved  by  the  reprinting  of  some  of 
the  papers  contained  in  them  in  no  less  an  educational  jour- 
nal than  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  itself. 

If  I  may  make  the  comparison:  just  as  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  could  not  exist  alone  on  the  receipts  from  subscrip- 
tions and  continue  to  provide  the  railroad  world  with  the 
high-class  service  it  is  now  giving,  so  the  Pacific  Railway 
Club  could  not  do  its  share  without  advertising  support. 

As  to  the  advertising  value  of  our  "Proceedings."  We 
publish  monthly  a  minimum  of  five  hundred  copies,  each 
one  of  which  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  railroad  man  who 
either  specifies  or  purchases  railway  material,  or  who  will 
at  some  future  time  specify  railway  material.  That  means 
100  per  cent  circulation  efficiency.  For  a  half-page  adver- 
tisement we  charge  less  than  postage  on  a  circular  letter; 


one  and  a  half  cents  per  unit  of  circulation.  For  a  full 
page  advertisment,  less  than  the  cost  of  postage  and  print- 
ing of  a  circular  letter;  three  cents  per  unit  of  circulation. 
The  three  advertising  agencies  who  place  most  of  your 
clients'  advertising  have  approved  our  "Proceedings"  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  Pacific  Railway  Club  is  asking  nothing  of  the 
supply  people  for  which  it  does  not  give  full  return.  Medical 
societies  carry  the  advertisements  of  medicines  and  appli- 
ances in  their  journals;  bar  associations  advertise  law  books 
in  theirs;  why  should  not  railway  clubs  take  advantage  of  the 
value  of  their  journals  as  advertising  mediums  and  make  the 
most  of  them? 

If  I  did  not  know  the  high  standards  of  your  paper  and 
the  high  type  of  journalists  who  operate  it,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  your  management  objected  to  the  op- 
position of  the  club  journals  to  your  magazines  as  adver- 
tising mediums.  I  hope  that  you  will  give  this  communica- 
tion the  same  publicity  that  you  gave  your  editorial;  this, 
in  justice  to  such  clubs  as  the  Pacific  Railway  Club. 

William  S.  Wollner, 

Secretary    Pacific   Railway  Club. 


MAN  FORCE,  CAPITAL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
EFFICIENCY 

East  Pittsbuech,  Pa. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  read,  with  much  interest,  your  analysis  and  con- 
clusions in  the  "The  Decision  in  the  Fifteen  Per  Cent  Rate 
Case,"  published  in  your  issue  of  July  6. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  addition  to  the  matters 
you  cover,  showing  a  tendency  toward  a  slowing  down  in 
development,  there  is  another  situation,  also  which  the  rail- 
road managements  cannot  control,  which  may  cause  some 
tendency  toward  slowing  down  transportation  accomplish- 
ment. Every  manager  senses  always  the  delicate  poise  in 
which  his  organization  is  held,  as  between  initiative  and 
active,  efficient  endeavor  on  the  one  hand  and  a  passive, 
just  making  good  sort  of  an  effort  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion under  him  on  the  other.  We  are  all  very  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  our  railroad  organizations.  A  new 
condition  has  been  forced  upon  the  railroads,  however, 
which  cannot  do  other  than,  at  least  in  some  degree,  slow 
up  their  past  enviable  quality  in  this  thing.  The  war  is 
draining  from  the  railroads  large  numbers  of  the  "picked," 
long  experienced,  most  highly  efficient,  employees.  Their 
places  will  be  filled  by  new  employees.  To  a  great  extent 
a  "shift"  will  be  made,  and  vacancies  filled  by  women.  The 
most  serious  situation  in  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  on 
account  of  war  draining  the  countrj'  of  its  best,  virile,  young 
manhood,  tlie  railroads  cannot  recruit  the  same  qualit)'  of 
emplo}ee  as  in  former  times. 

The  effects  of  this  transition  have  not  yet  been  felt.  The 
question  arises  whether  under  the  stressed  conditions  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  managements  to  keep  up  the  past  quality 
of  their  organizations.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  this  may 
easily  affctt  organization  development  adversely  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  resulting  difference  between  the  virile,  active, 
strong  organization,  and  the  weaker  organization,  may 
readily  shift  results  to  offset  the  small  degree  of  net 
rate  advance  permitted?  To  me,  the  most  obvious  and 
the  only  remaining  means  of  keeping  the  net  organization 
results  high  requires  placing  a  better  tool,  or  more  of  them, 
in  the  poorer  employees'  hands.  It  would  seem,  also,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  legitimate  situations  that  might  likewise 
have  boon  considered  by  the  commission  in  its  decision,  but 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done.  As  man  power 
efficiency  comes  down,  capital  requirement  must  go  up,  as 
the  substitution  to  maintain  at  par  the  third  value — trans- 
portation. Q.  M.  Hershey. 


Cantonmeni  at  Fort   Riley.   Kan.,  in  Co\ir 


Railways  Active  in  the  Nation's  Service 

Moving  Government  Supplies  and  Forces,  Working  on 
Cantonments,  War  Posters,  the  Draft.  Other   Matters 


PLANS  for  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  important 
transportation  problems  placed  before  the  railroads  by 
the  war  have  just  been  adopted  by  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  after  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  authorized  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
The  problem  concerns  the  supply  and  expedited  handling  of 
the  thousands  of  cars  reciuired  by  the  government  to  transport 
lumber  and  other  supplies  to  the  shipbuilding  yards,  canton- 
ments and  other  mobilization  points,  which  movement  has  al- 
ready assumed  considerable  proportions.  During  the  next 
few  months  it  is  estimated  that  100,000  cars  will  be  needed 
for  government  purposes.  The  plans  agreed  upon  are 
described  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
to  all  railroads. 

Car  Supply  and  Movement  for  GoxERNitENT  Shipments 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  under  which  advance 
notice  will  be  given  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  when- 
ever orders  exceeding  10  carloads  or  250  tons  are  placed  for 
material  or  supplies  and  a  form  has  been  prepared  for  this 
use.  Arrangements  have  also  been  perfected  under  which 
the  authorized  officers  of  the  departments  and  the  shipping 
board  will  issue  car  orders  on  another  form  to  the  railroads 
on  which  the  supplies  are  to  l)e  sliipped,  instructing  them  to 
provide  the  number  of  cars  ordered  within  the  time  specified 
and  at  the  shipping  points  designated.  These  forms  are  to 
be  furnished  only  where  the  ordinary  means  of  securing  cars 
have  failed.  They  will  be  filed  by  shippers  with  the  rail- 
road agent  at  originating  point  and  upon  their  presentation 
cars  will  be  promptly  furnished  in  accordance  therewith.  A 
record  of  cars  furnished  will  be  maintained  on  the  back 
thereof.  In  case  of  inability  to  provide  equipment  promptly 
the  railroad  with  which  they  are  filed  will  communicate  with 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  giving  date  and  number  of 
order  and  by  whom  consigned. 

To  prevent  shippers  from  utilizing  for  their  own  purposes 
cars  needed  for  the  government  service,  railroads  are  in- 
structed that  cars  furnished  on  one  of  these  orders  must  not 
be  used  except  for  the  loading  specified  in  the  order.     The 
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fomis  will  be  supplied  to  the  departments  interested  and  the 
railroads  are  directed  to  instruct  all  concerned  as  to  their  use. 
To  assist  further  in  keeping  cars  bearing  government  supplies- 
moving  without  delay,  a  form  of  envelope  in  which  the  way- 
bill is  to  be  carried,  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  illustration, 
is  to  be  furnished  by  authorized  officers  of  the  departments 
and  the  Shipping  Board  to  persons  or  firms  making  ship- 
ments of  material  for  the  use  of  the  Army,  Navy  or  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  These  envelopes  will  show  the  following  head- 
ings in  large  type:  "United  States  Government,"  "United 
States  Army  Supplies,"  "United  States  Nav\-,"  "United 
States  Shipping  Board."  Cars  accompanied  by  these  en- 
velopes must  be  given  continuous  movement  and  must  not  be 
delayed. 

In  addition,  railroads  have  been  directed  to  instruct  their 
agents  at  all  points  to  stamp  or  write  in  a  permanent  place 
on  waybills  covering  less  than  carload  shipments  consigned 
to  officers  or  agents  of  the  Army  or  Na\7  or  of  the  Shipping 
Board  the  words  "United  States  freight.  Expedite."  The 
stamp  for  this  purpose  should  preferably  be  used  at  all  sta- 
tions of  any  size. 

Railroads  to  which  the  car  order  or  the  waybill  envelope- 
is  presented  are  to  furnish  cars  and  handle  loaded  cars  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions,  regardless  of  the  name  of 
the  consignee,  inasmuch  as  the  forms  are  only  furni.shed  bv 
responsible  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  of  the  Shipping: 
Board,  w-ho  will  undertake  to  prevent  any  abu.se.  If  anv 
doubt  exists  with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  the- 
waybill  envelopes,  the  instructions  state  that  the  movement 
should  be  accomplished  and  the  matter  then  taken  up  for  in- 
vestigation. The  bulletin  also  states  that  if  departments  of 
the  government  or  individual  railroads  desire  to  place  cards 
of  their  own  form  upon  cars  to  assist  in  securing  continuous-, 
movement  there  is  no  objection  to  such  practice. 

Rushing  Cantonment  Materials 
Over  12,000  carloads  of  lumber  and  other  building  sup- 
plies have  been  delivered  by  the  railroads  to  the  16  canton- 
ments that  are  to  house  the  first  division  of  men  called  to  the 
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colors  by  the  draft  within  30  days  from  the  date  that  the 
government  placed  the  first  orders  for  cantonment  materials. 
When  the  cantonment  work  was  first  started  C.  E.  Denney, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  was  assigned  as  general  agent  in  the  office  of  Col. 
Littell  of  the  quartermaster's  department  at  Washington  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction.  Mr.  Denney's  work  is  to  co- 
operate with  the  quartermaster's  department  to  keep  in  touch 
with  all  phases  of  the  construction  work,  track  building,  etc., 
and  furnish  advance  infonnation  to  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  concerning  the  government's  orders  and  the  numljer 
of  cars  required  to  fill  them.  From  his  reports  and  those  of 
the  agents  at  the  cantonments  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 
is  able  to  keep  infoniied  when  and  where  cars  will  be  needed 
and  to  make  provision  for  furnishing  them.  To  insure  the 
prompt  delivery  of  all  cantonment  supplies,  railroads  are 
giving  preference  to  government  shipments  and  the  Railroad 
War  Board  has  assigned  an  experienced  railroad  man  as  a 
general  agent  at  each  cantonment  to  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  constructing  quartermaster.  These  agents  make  re- 
ports regularly  concerning  the  number  of  carloads  of  material 
received,  the  number  of  cars  unloaded,  etc. 

Additional  trains,  loaded  to  capacity  with  lumber,  brick, 
piping,  wire,  poles,  water  mains  and  all  the  other  materials 
needed  to  construct  cities  capable  of  accommodating  40,000 
inhabitants,  are  arriving  daily.  These  trains  are  swiftly  un- 
loaded and  meanwhile  other  cars  are  placed  at  the  supply 
points  for  new  loads. 

An  indication  of  the  speed  with  which  the  materials  are 
being  moved,  and  also  the  teamwork  between  the  railroads, 
and  the  construction  forces,  is  contained  in  a  report  from  the 
cantonment  at  Louisville,  Ky.  The  report  states  that  one  of 
the  administration  buildings  there  was  built  from  lumber  cut 
in  a  Mississippi  pine  forest  the  week  before.  The  trees  were 
felled  on  Saturday,  kiln  dried  on  Sunday,  loaded  on  freight 
cars  Monday  and  delivered  at  the  Louisville  site  on  Wednes- 
day morning.  An  army  of  energetic  carpenters  speedily  con- 
verted them  into  an  administration  building,  completing  the 
transformation  from  forest  to  government  structure  just  one 
week  from  the  day  they  had  Ijeen  felled. 

Altogether  1083  carloads  of  lumber  and  149  carloads  of 
other  supplies  have  been  delivered  at  Louisville  during  the 
past  three  weeks,  a  total  of  1232.  At  Petersburg,  Va.,  965 
carloads  of  lumber  and  431  carloads  of  other  materials  have 
been  delivered,  a  total  of  1396,  at  Ayer,  Mass.,  807  carloads 
of  lumber,  532  of  otlier  materials,  a  total  of  1339;  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston  934  carloads  of  lumber,  612  of  other  ma- 
terials, a  total  of  1546. 

In  order  to  reach  many  of  the  cantonment  sites,  the  rail- 
roads have  had  to  build  branch  lines  from  the  nearest  main 
line,  at  their  own  expense.  It  has  also  been  found  necessary 
to  lay  anywhere  from  4  to  6  miles  of  additional  trackage  on 
each  site  to  supply  facilities  for  the  local  movement  of  ma- 
terials necessary  to  the  rapid  progress  of  construction  work. 

Movement  or  Military  Forces 
The  railroads  have  been  handling  large  numbers  of  troops 
and  large  quantities  of  supplies  to  the  seaports  for  transpor- 
tation to  Europe  for  General  Pershing's  expeditionary  forces 
and  it  is  understood  the  various  movements  have  been  handled 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  War  Department  authorities. 
Details  regarding  these  movements  cannot,  however,  be  pub- 
lished under  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  for  the  volunteer  consorship  under  which 
newspapers  and  other  publications  have  been  operated.  New 
regulations  have  been  issued  this  week  containing  the  general 
request  that  there  shall  be  no  published  mention  of  the  arrival 
of  American  troops  or  supplies  at  European  ports  nor  infor- 
mation regarding  train  or  boat  movements  of  troops  nor 
information  tending  directly  or  indirectly  to  disclose  the  num- 
ber or  identity  of  troops  in  the  expeditionar)'  forces.  The 
rules  also  cover  information   of  the  movement  of  military 


forces  towards  seaports  or  of  the  assembling  of  military 
forces  at  seaports,  from  which  inferences  might  be  drawn  of 
any  intention  to  embark  them  for  service  abroad. 

Railway  Employees  Subject  to  Draft 
The  Railroads'  War  Board  recently  issued  a  circular  to 
the  railroads  quoting  a  letter  received  from  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal General,  advising  that  there  can  be  no  exemption  from 
the  draft  by  classes,  but  that  each  individual  case  must  be 


UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


10  BE  eiV[N  GDNIIiOUS  MOVEMENT  AND  NOT  TO  BE  DELAYED 


a.  Initi.il   Car  Number 

b.  Point  of  Shipment Date 

c.  Contents    

d.  Consignor 

c.  Consignee    

f    Destination    

g.  Route  

INSTRUCTIONS 
TO  CONSIGNOR: 

1.  Fill  out  blank  spaces  a  to  g  inclusive  if  practicable.  Otherwise  to  be 
filled  out  by  railroad  Employe. 

2.  Deliver  to  railway  agent,  or  representative,  when  bill-of-bding  is 
signed. 

TO    RAILWAY    EMPLOYES: 

3.  The  billing  on  which  car  moves,  whether  regular  bill  or  card  bill, 
must  be  placed  in  this  envelope  at  originating  point, 

4.  Envelope  containing  billing  must  accompany  car  to  destination  in 
custody  of  proper  employe. 

5.  If  car  is  sgt  out  for  repairs  short  of  destination,  conductor  or  yard- 
master  must  notify  superintendent,  giving  contents,  destination  and 
consignee.  If  delayed  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  superintendent 
must  notify  consignee  by  wire  trough  proper  channel. 

6.  If  this  freight  be  transferred  en  route,  notation  of  such  transfer 
must  be  made  on  card  or  regular  bill  enclosed.  The  car  number 
and  initial  into  which  transfer  is  made  must  also  be  noted  in  spaces 
below : 


Transferred   To 


Signed 


7.     Railway  agent  at  destination  after  removing  contents  will  promptly 
deliver  this  envelope  to  the  consignee. 


Waybill   Envelope   for   Government   Shipments 

taken  up  and  determined  upon  its  own  merits  by  the  federal 
exemption  boards  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  pro- 
mulptated  by  the  President.  The  letter  states^that  it  is  the 
jiolii  y  of  the  administration  to  so  execute  the  selective  service 
act  as  not  to  unnecessarily  cripple  any  industry. 

To  the  railroads  the  war  board  suggested  that  a  careful 
census  be  taken  of  the  men  on  the  various  roads  subject  to 
draft,  classifying  them  as  to  unmarried  and  married  and 
with  reference  to  dependents,  also  showing  those  who  may 
be  relieved  from  this  service  without  embarrassment  since 
they  can  be  replaced  either  by  men  experienced  in  railway 
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operations  or  by  women.  As  to  those  who  it  is  felt  should 
be  relieved  from  military  duty,  it  is  suggested  that  lists 
should  be  prepared  setting  out  the  facts  in  detail  for  each 
district,  with  affidavits  detailing  the  facts  to  be  subscribed 
to  by  the  immediate  superior  officers  and  certified  to  by  the 
superintendent  or  head   of  the  department,   these   lists   and 


the  war  with  Germany.  The  Nation  is  counting  on  you." 
Number  3  shows  Uncle  Sam  holding  out  a  copy  of  bulle- 
tin No.  12  issued  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  outlining 
methods  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  railroads.  Be- 
low the  picture  is  the  following: 

"Have  vou  read  bulletin  No.  12?    The  War  Board  direct- 


i>^8DgSBWWHi*-i  '■*'  t-Aate-^ 


Cantonment  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  Showing  a  Train  of   Lumber   Cars   Which   Have   Just   Been   Unloaded 


affidavits  to  be  promptly  furni.shed  the  exemption  boards  in 
the  various  districts. 

Railroad  War  Posters 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  now  had  prepared  three 
of  a  series  of  posters  to  be  posted  in  various  places  where 
railway  employees  congregate,  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  railroad  efficiency  in  war.  The  first  of  this  series  was 
described  in  these  columns  some  time  ago.  The  second  is 
headed  "Locomotives  and  Shrapnel"  and  shows  a  picture  of 


ing  the  operation  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  has  issued  a  bulletin — No.  12 
— telling  you  how  to  help  your  country.  Read  it!  Live  up 
to  it!     The  Nation  is  counting  on  you.'' 

*     *     *    ' 

B.  A.  Enloe,  chainnan  of  the  Tennessee  Railroad  Com- 
mission, has  written  a  letter  to  Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman 
of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Harrison's 
letter  asking  for  the  co-operation  of  state  commissions  in 
the  work  of  conserving  transportation.     Mr.  Enloe  says  his 


Unloading     Lumber  at  the  Wrightstown,  N.  J.,  Cantonment 


Uncle  Sam  pointing  with  one  hand  to  a  locomotive  and  with 
the  other  to  a  pile  of  ammunition.  Below  the  picture  is  the 
following: 

"Our  Nation  needs  locomotives  as  mucli  as  shrapnel. 
Ordinarily,  IS  per  cent  of  all  the  locomotives  on  our  rail- 
roads are  in  the  repair  shop.  By  reducing  that  percentage 
to  10  we  can  add  3,325  locomotives  to  the  number  available 
for  use  on  our  railroads.  If  we  can  keep  more  IcKomotives 
in    good    running    order,     we    will     help    our   country    in 


commission  is  making  no  unreasonable  exactions  of  the  rail- 
roads and  is  co-operating  in  various  w-ays  but  he  protests 
against  the  "unjust  and  unfair  discrimination"  practiced 
against  the  railroads  of  his  state  by  allowing  their  equip- 
ment to  be  taken  north  of  the  Ohio  river  and  held  there  in- 
stead of  being  returned;  He  cited  figures  to  show  that  on 
July  1  the  southeastern  lines  controlled  29  per  cent  less 
box  cars  than  they  owned  and  urged  an  increase  in  the  per 
diem  rate.      After  citing  tlie   increased   demurrage  rate,   up 
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to  $5  per  car  per  day,  Mr.  Enlc^  says  tlie  railroads  are  per- 
mitted to  establish  among  themselves  a  per  diem  charge  for 
the  use  of  cars  so  small  that  many  of  them  find  it  profitable 
to  hold  the  equipment  of  their  connections  regardless  of 
ownership.  This  letter  was  written  before  the  War  Board 
had  made  public  the  orders  issued  by  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service  redistributing  over  65,000  cars  from  eastern  to 

southern  and  western  lines. 

*  *     * 

The  appointment  of  Robert  S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific,  as  a  member  of 
the  new  War  Industries  Board  created  by  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  General  Muni- 
tions Board  and  in  general  to  co-ordinate  the  industrial  re- 
quirements of  the  war,  doubtless  will  insure  adequate  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
needs  of  the  railways  for  materials  and  supplies  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  part  of  the  work.  Mr.  Lovett  is  to 
have  particular  charge  of  matters  of  priority.  The  Gen- 
eral Munitions  Board  has  had  a  committee  on  priority  which 
has  attempted  to  guide  to  some  extent  the  matter  of  giving 
preference  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  especially  needed 
for  war  purposes  and  under  its  direction  the  requirements 
of  the  government  for  steel  and  other  materials  has  natural- 
ly been  given  precedence  over  other  requirements,  but  the 
new  board  will  have  much  greater  authority  in  this  respect. 
Without  maintaining  any  definite  priority  list  the  priority 
committee  has  given  some  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the 
railways  as  presented  to  it  by  the  special  committee  on  ma- 
terials and  supplies  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board.  The  rail- 
road special  committee  has  recently  compiled  for  its  con- 
sideration an  estimate  of  the  principal  materials  needed  for 
railway  operation  and  maintenance  for  the  coming  year. 

*  *     * 

A  deputation  of  British  railway  officers  representing  the 
British  Railway  Executive  Committee  held  a  conference  with 
the  Railroads'  War  Board  at  Washington  last  week  with 
reference  to  railway  conditions  in  Great  Britain  and  ways 
in  which  this  country  may  render  assistance  by  furnishing 
certain  railway  material  required.  The  deputation  consisted 
of  Sir  Francis  Dent,  general  manager  of  the  Southeastern 
&z   Chatham,   C.   J.    Bowen-Cooke,   general   manager   of  the 


C.  M.  Levy,  president  of  the  Western  Pacific,  and  L.  C. 
Gilman  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  have  been 
appointed  as  additional  members  of  the  western  department 
committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense. 


A  COMPOSITE  CALCULATOR 

A  calculating  device  of  the  card-disk  slide  rule  type 
has  recently  been  introduced  for  the  designing  of  reinforced 
concrete  slabs,  beams  and  girders  and  for  the  proportion- 
ing of  timber  beams  and  girders.    For  the  purpose  of  design. 


TOR  ^        A'/  '-  il  k      / 


Working  Face  of  the  Calculator 

the  calculator  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  size  of  reinforced 
concrete  plain  beams  and  T-beams,  the  thickness  of  con- 
crete slabs,  the  reinforcement  of  beams  and  slabs  and  the 
width  and  depth  of  wooden  beams.  It  can  also  be  used 
for  checking  the  safe  loads  on  beams  and  slabs  of  any  kind. 


Laying  the  Tracks  Over  Which  to  Move  Construction   Materials  tor   the   Petersburg,   Va.,   Cantonment 


London  &  Northwestern,  and  A.  J.  Hill,  chief  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  The  deputation 
spent  the  week-end  on  a  trip  over  the  main  line  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania with  President  Rea.  A  brief  inspection  was  made 
of  the  shops  at  Altoona. 


for  comparing  the  relative  size  of  plain  and  "T"  concrete 
beams,  for  comparing  concrete  designs  with  timber  designs 
and  for  other  purposes,  including  ordinary  multiplication 
and  division  as  done  on  the  common  slide  rule.  The  calcu- 
lators are  made  bv  Kolesch  &  Co.,  138  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Bridge  Work  on  the  Chalco-Yutan  Cut-Off 

The  Structure  Over  the  Platte  River  on  the  New  Burling- 
ton   Line    Involved    Ingenious    Foundation     Methods 


THE  Chicago,  Burlington  &  (^uincy  recently  completed  a 
cut-off  12.37  miles  long  which  shortens  the  distance 
over  its  line  between  Omaha  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  by 
15.74  miles  and  provides  a  low  grade  line  from  Omaha  into 
the  Platte  river  valley.  The  new  line  is  known  as  the  Chalco- 
Yutan  cut-off  as  it  begins  at  a  point  2.89  miles  west  of  Chal- 


Location.of  the  New  Line 

CO,  Neb.,  on  the  Chicago-Denver  main  line  and  ends  at  Yu- 
tan,  Neb.,  on  the  line  between  Ashland  and  Sioux  City.  The 
most  important  single  feature  of  the  project  is  the  bridge 
over  the  Platte  river  near  Yutan,  which  is  the  second  p>cr- 


The  line  involved  considerable  heavy  work  for  this  part  of 
the  country.  One  cut,  consisting  of  about  250,000  cu.  yd.  of 
earth,  caused  trouble  because  several  springs  were  encoun- 
tered about  25  ft.  above  grade.  The  material  was  all 
handled  by  steam  shovel  and  trains.  Excavated  material 
was  hauled  from  three  to  five  mites  for  us6  in  embankments 
in  the  Platte  river  bottoms.  The  grade  for  four  miles  across 
"these  bottoms  was  built  by  a  drag  line  outfit  and  was  rather 
wet  work. 

The  tracks  were  carried  over  the  Elkhorn  river  on  a  tem- 
porary pile  and  frame  trestle  which  was  later  replaced  by  a 
permanent  structure  consisting  of  two  50-ft.  spans,  one  100- 
ft.  span  and  one  105-ft.  span,  all  deck  plate  girders.  The 
grade  of  this  bridge  is  about  40  ft.  above  the  river,  necessi- 
tating high  piers.  The  foundations  for  these  piers  consist 
of  18-ft.  by  40-ft.  concrete  box  cofferdams  15  ft.  deep,  sunk 
by  excavating  the  material  from  within  which  was  handled 
by  a  track  derrick  and  an  orange'  peel  bucket-  ope'rated  from 
the  track  on  the  temporary  bridge.  Wooden  foundation  pil- 
ing were  then  driven  within  these  boxes  and  capped  with 
concrete  on  which  the  neat  work  of- the  piers  was  constructed. 

The  east  approach  fill  to  the  Platte  river  bridge  is  com- 
posed of  sand  excavated  from  the  river  by  a  drag  line.  Five 
hundred  feet  of  this  approach  was  built  in  the  river,  the  drag 
line  working  from  the  new  fill  and  moving  forward  as  it  was 
completed. 

The  New  Platte  River  Bridge 

The  Platte  river  bridge  has  a  total  length  of  1,38.5  ft.  and 
consists  of  four  7S-ft.  girder  spans  on  each  side  of  the  river 
with  700  ft.  of  pile  trestle  between  and  short  hank  spans  at 
the  outer  ends.  The  entire  bridge  is  on  a  tangent  on  a  0.5 
per  cent  grade.  The  two  girder  structures  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge  cross  the  main  and  secondary  channels  characteristic 
of  the  Platte  river,  necessitating  the  provision  of  ample  wa- 
terway openings  close  to  each  shore  line.  The  middle  of  the 
river  is  usually  very  shallow  and  in  the  drj'  season  is  a  dry 
sand-bar  which  seldom  or  never  scours  out  to  any  great 
depth  so  that  deep  piers  are  not  necessary  there  for  the 
safety  of  the  bridge.  By  building  the  approach  fills  out  from 
both  sides  the  river  has  been  narrowed  from  2,000  ft.  to 
1,300  ft.,  thereby  causing  the  channels  to  scour  out  under 
the  bridge  and  providing  deep  water  which  permits  the  free 
passage  of  ice  and  drift  during  flood  stages. 


^—  To  Yutan 


4  7S^t  Girder  Spans 


35  EO^f.  Pane's  of  Pile  Trestle.  4  IS-ft.  Cirder Spans 


Elevation  of  the  Bridge 


manent  structure  built  \i\  the  Burlington  over  that  stream 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Construction  of  the  Line 

The  construction  of  this  line  was  begun  in  1914,  but  work 
was  suspended  at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war.  It 
was  again  resumed  in  1916  and  completed  early  in  1917. 


The  substructure  consists  of  eight  deep  piers  and  two 
shore  piers.  The  latter  are  founded  on  thirty  28-  and  24- 
ft.  concrete  piles  driven  to  a  depth  of  6  to  8  ft.  below  low 
water.  The  river  piers  were  originally  planned  to  be  sunk 
by  the  open  dredging  method  but  the  pneumatic  process 
was  later  adopted. 

A  temporary  pile  trestle  was  constructed  across  the  river 
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from  which  all  material  was  handled  for  constructing  and 
sinking  the  caissons.  The  trestle  was  built  to  grade.  Op- 
posite the  pier  sites  it  was  located  IS  ft.  up  stream  from  the 
permanent  bridge  line,  but  between  the  two  girder  structures 
it  was  swung  over  on  the  center  line  and  joined  the  per- 
manent trestle  which  was  driven  in  time  to  serve  for  con- 
struction purposes. 

The  Caissons 

The  caissons  were  of  concrete  construction,  17  ft.  square 
at  the  cutting  edge.  This  edge  consisted  of  4-in.  by  8-in. 
fir  timbers  fastened  to  the  caisson  by  1-in.  bolts  24  in.  long 
embedded  in  the  concrete.  The  outside  surface  of  each 
caisson  was  jjerpendicular  for  12  ft.,  then  offset  to  an  11-ft. 
cylinder.  The  inside  was  15  ft.  8  in.  square  at  the  cutting 
edge  and  converted  to  a  circle  8  ft.  in  diameter  at  a  point 
9  ft.  above,  thus  forming  an  8-ft.  well  through  which  dredg- 
ing was  carried  on.  The  base  sections  were  heavily  rein- 
forced on  both  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces.  The  forms  for 
the  bases  were  of  wood  and  so  built  as  to  permit  their  re- 
moval and  re-use. 

Owing  to  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Platte,  it  was  possible 
to  place  wooden  cofferdam  boxes  at  the  pier  sites  and  fill 
them  with  sand  dredged  from  the  river,  thus  forming  a 
foundation    on    which    the    forms    for    these   caissons    were 
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Side  Elevation. 


Details  of  a  Pier  and  Caisson 

erected  and  concreted.  The  bo.x  cofferdams  were  Ijuilt  6  ft. 
high  and  24  ft.  square,  using  4-in.  by  10-in.  timbers  with 
6-in.  by  8-in.  posts  or  studding.  The  sides  of  the  boxes 
were  made  separate  and  were  bolted  together  \vhi.n  in  use. 
Before  placing  these  boxes,  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  tem- 
porary diversion  dam  up  stream  from  the  proposed  pier 
sites  in  order  to  deaden  the  current,  causing  silt  to  be  de- 
posited below  which  decreased  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
some  cases  10  to  3  ft. 

To  take  advantage  of  low  water  during  tlie  summer  tlie 


ba.ses  of  all  eight  caissons  were  built  in  place  and  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  12  ft.  to  make  them  safer  after  which  it  was 
planned  to  go  back  and  complete  the  sinking  which  could 
be  done  regardless  of  high  water.  Each  base  or  bottom 
section  of  the  caisson  was  17  ft.  high,  that  is,  12  ft.  of  the 
square  base  and  5  ft.  of  an  11-ft.  cylinder.  .Additional  sec- 
tions of  cylinder  were  added  as  the  sinking  progressed. 
Forms  for  the  cylinders  were  of  steel  for  the  outside  and  col- 
lapsible wooden  forms  for  the  inside. 

Test  borings  taken  .some  time  before  indicated  loose  sand 


The  Caisson  for  Pier  No.  8 

to  a  depth  of  27  ft.  below  the  water  surface,  then  a  2-ft. 
stratum  of  clay,  under  which  was  a  hard  white  sand  or  sand- 
stone for  an  additional  depth  of  9  ft.  Under  that  a  yellow 
sandstone  was  encountered,  into  which  the  caissons  were 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  5  ft. 

Piers  6  and  7  were  sunk  first.  These  were  dredged  out 
and  sunk  at  the  rate  of  10  to  13  ft.  per  10-hour  day  until 
the  clay  and  sandstone  were  encountered.  At  this  point  it 
was  impossible  to  get  any  more  settlement,  although  the  ex- 
cavation was  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  below  the 
cutting  edges.  Owing  to  the  flaring  base  of  the  caissons  it 
was  impossible  to  excavate  close  to  tlie  cutting  edges  w-ith 
the  dredge  bucket  through  the  8-ft.  well.  Various  means 
were  employed  to  break  up  the  clay  and  sandstone  under 
the  cutting  edges  but  without  success.  Because  of  this  con- 
dition it  was  decided  to  use  the  pneumatic  process  to  com- 
plete tlie  sinking. 

Pneumatic  Work 

I  ])  to  this  time  work  was  carried  on  by  company  forces, 
but  the  pneumatic  work  was  let  to  a  contractor.  The  neces- 
sary jiros.-iure  plant  was  installed  and  the  open  caissons  were 
covered  and  fitted  with  air  appliances.  Wooden  decks  were 
made  of  8-in.  by  16-in.  timbers  to  fit  the  8-ft.  wells  in  the 
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C3'linders.  After  each  deck  was  provided  with  one  3-ft. 
man  shaft  and  the  necessary  air,  water  and  blow  pipes,  it 
was  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  8-ft.  well  and  supported 
just  above  the  flare  inside  of  the  base.  The  sides  of  the  deck 
were  padded  with  oakum  and  covered  with  burlap  to  take 
up  any  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  concrete  inside  the 
well.  This  permitted  sealing  with  concrete  under  water. 
From  three  to  live  feet  of  a  concrete  seal  was  placed  in  this 
manner  and  when  set  the  caisson  was  unwatered  above  the 


Rock  Filled  Cribs  and  Rip  Rap  to  Protect  Embankment 

deck  and  concreted  to  above  the  water  surface.  Sand  hogs 
were  then  able  to  continue  the  excavation  and  the  sinking 
progressed  to  a  landing  without  further  trouble.  In  some 
cases  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  a  depth  of  58  ft.  to  obtain  a 
suitable  foundation. 

All  concrete  work  was  handled  by  a  10-cu.  ft.  Ransome 
mixer  mounted  on  a  flat  car  and  operated  by  steam  from  a 
small  upright  boiler  placed  on  the  car.  Bank  run  gravel 
was  conveyed  to  the  mixer  hopper  from   cars   adjacent   by 


The  Concrete   Mixer   Plant 

means  of  a  narrow-gage  dump  car  on  rails  laid  on  the  deck 
of  gravel  and  mixer  cars.     The  mixed  concrete  was  handled 

to  the  forms  by  spouting. 

The  Superstructure 

The  eight  spans  of  75-ft.  girders  were  placed  in  two  days 
by  a  2S-ton  track  derrick  and  a  25-ton  locomotive  crane. 
The  girders  were  loaded  at  the  storage  yard  and  hauled  '4 
mile  on  two  flat  cars,  two  girders  or  one  span  at  a  time. 


Each  girder  was  placed  separately,  and  they  were  bolted 
together  after  landing  them  on  the  piers.  The  bridge  floors 
consist  of  8-in.  by  10-in.  by  10-ft.  creosoted  ties  with  4-in. 
spaces  between  them,  covered  with  a  fire-resisting  paint. 

The  timber  trestle  between  the  girder  bridges  is  700  ft. 
long.  Each  bent  consists  of  six  44-ft.  creosoted  piles,  sway- 
braced  and  box-capped  with  two  8-in.  by  16-in.  by  14-ft. 
timbers.  The  bents  are  spaced  20  ft.  center  to  center  and 
the  deck  consists  of  9-in.  by  24-in.  stringers  with  8-in.  by 
8-in.  by  10-ft.  ties  spaced  14  in.  center  to  center  with  6-in. 
by  8-in.  outside  guard  rails.  Each  bent  is  protected  on  the 
upstream  end  with  a  steel  nose  rounded  to  fit  the  piling, 
and,  in  addition  the  sides  of  each  bent  are  protected  from 
ice  by  4-in.  by  10-in.  timbers  placed  horizontally.  The  deck 
of  this  trestle  is  covered  with  galvanized  iron  as  a  protection 
from  fire.  Three  hand  car  refuge  platforms  are  provided  at 
a  uniform  spacing  on  the  upstream  side  of  the  bridge. 

The  Union  Bridge  &  Construction  Company,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  was  the  contractor  for  the  pneumatic  piers.     All 


Partly   Completed  Piers 

the  other  work  was  handled  by  railroad  forces.  The  con- 
struction Vas  under  the  supervision  of  G.  A.  Haggander, 
bridge  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  F.  T.  Darrow,  engineer  maintenance  of  way, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  J.  H.  Merriam,  resident  engineer,  in  di,rect 
charge. 


J.4PANESE  Output  .■\nd  Export  of  Copper  Ore. — The 
output  of  copper  ore  in  Japan  in  1916  amounted  to  111,562 
tons,  as  compared  with  83,017  tons  in  1915,  and  78,700 
tons  in  1914,  while  exports  amounted  to  57,402  tons  in 
1916,  as  against  56,528  tons  in  1915,  and  43,305  tons  in 
1914.  Russia  now  l)uys  most  of  Japan's  copper  ore,  her 
purchases  amounting  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  e.xports. 
The  United  Kingdom  takes  20  per  cent,  while  France,  tlie 
United  States  and  India  share  the  balance,  but  their  dealings 
are  not  large.  The  consumption  of  copper  ore  in  Japan 
has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  three  3ears,  the 
consumption  of  1916  amounting  to  59,690  tons,  as  compared 
with  27,723  tons  in  1915  and  32,045  tons  in  1914. 
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EMPLOYEES'  CO-OPERATIVE  FARM  ON  THE 
ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 

Illinois  Central  employees,  on  Saturday,  July  28,  partici- 
pated in  a  celebration  in  recognition  of  the  successful  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  a  co-operative  farm  project  on 
company  property  between  the  tracks  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Chicago  &  Ea.stem  Illinois  at  One  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth  street,  Chicago.  This  tract,  known  as  the  Wild- 
wood  Farm,  represents  a  new  departure  in 
railway  agricultural  activities.  In  response 
to  President  Wilson's  proclamation  urging 
the  most  extensive  production  of  food  stuffs 
in  the  interests  of  the  success'  of  the  United 
•States  and  its  allies  in  the  war,  W.  L.  Park, 
vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  of- 
fered the  company's  right  of  way  and 
vacant  property  to  employees  for  garden 
purposes.  Complying  with  this  offer,  em- 
ployees of  the  railroad  in  Chicago  under 
the  leadership  of  Wm.  J.  Pinkerton,  an 
engine  foreman,  induced  Mr.  Park  to  pre- 
vail upon  C.  H.  Markham,  president  of 
the  company,  to  set  aside  the  unused  right 
of  way  near  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
street  for  the  purpose  of  testing  a  plan  of 
co-operative  farming.  This  plan  was  ad- 
vantageous, because  a  scheme  of  allotment 
to  individual  employees  was  not  feasible  on  Captain  wui 

account  of  the  distance  of  available  land 
from  the  homes  of  the  men.  On  April  IS  Mr.  Pinkerton 
organized  the  Volunteer  Agricultural  Corps  of  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Employees  to  finance  and  direct  the  cultivation  of  the 
right-of-way  tract  offered  by  the  management.  After  in- 
terested employees  had  cleared  the  land  of  old  ties,  fences  and 
accumulated  litter,  two  farmers  were  hired  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  plowing  and  seeding  the  land. 

The  engineering  department  sent  men  to  the  ground  to 
run  levels  so  that  the  furrows  could  be  plowed  to  the  lowest 
point  for  drainage.  A  farm  house  was  constructed  from  two 
refrigerator  car  bodies  and  a  stable  from  a  box-car.  The 
compensation  of  the  farmers  was  fixed  at  $8.00  a  day,  which 
covers  not  only  their  own  labor  but  the  services  of  their 
teams.  Tools,  seed  and  water  supply  were  secured  and  on 
May  4  tlie  first  seeding  was  done,  when  four  acres  were  put 


torps  who  have  found  it  possible  to  put  in  some  of  their  spare 
time  on  the  farm. 

Plax  of  Organization 

Under  tlie  terms  of  the  temporar>'  organization  effected  on 
April  IS,  employees  and  officers  of  the  Illinois  Central  who 
took  from  2  to  18  shares  in  the  corps  were  made  members  of 
the  organization.  Each  share  carries  with  it  the  obligation 
to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  corps  the  sum  of  $1.00  per 
month  for  a  period  of  six  months  beginning 
with  April  1,  1917.  The  products  of  the 
farm  are  .sold  at  prevailing  commission  mar- 
ket prices  with  no  special  privilege  to  mem- 
bers except  the  first  choice  of  purcha.<e. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  corps,  and  will  be  utilized 
to  pay  the  running  expenses  and  provide 
for  a  working  capital  to  continue  operations 
in  the  ensuing  year.  In  case  there  is  a  sur- 
plus it  will  be  divided  among  the  members 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  each.  The  officers  of  the  corps 
consist  of  a  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel, 
major,  eight  trustees,  and  a  general  secre- 
tar\-  and  treasurer,  who  hereafter  will  be 
elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  the  corps  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  stockholders,  the  next  session  of  which 
J.  Pinkerton  ^^.jjj  ^^j.^  ^^j^^^  ^^  February  1,  1918.     Un- 

der the  temporarj-  organization  Joseph  H. 
Nash,  superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Chicago,  was  made 
colonel  and  M.  P.  Blauvelt,  until  recently  controller,  general 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  official  depository  of  the  corps  is  the  Woodlawn 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago.  All  funds  paid  into  the 
treasurj-   must   be   deposited    by    the   general    secretary    and 


General  View  of  Farm  Towards  C.  &  E.  I.  Tracks 

into  yellow  dry  onions.  Since  that  time  60  out  of  the  90 
acres  available  have  been  planted  with  various  vegetables, 
including  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  spin- 
ach, radishes,  turnips,  lettuce,  beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
corn. 

In  doing  the   work  the   farmers   have   been   assisted   by 
two  negro  laborers  and  by  those  members  of  the  volunteer 


A   Field   of   Cabbages 

treasurer  within  24  hours  of  collection.  All  settlements  of 
obligations  of  the  corps  of  whatever  amount  or  character 
must  be  made  by  draft  or  check  upon  the  official  depositor}-. 
all  of  which  must  be  signed  by  the  colonel  and  general  secre- 
tary-treasurer jointly.  Up  to  date  200  officers  and  em- 
jiloyecs  of  the  company  of  all  ranks  have  taken  shares  in  the 
corps.  For  several  weeks  past  the  farm  has  been  making 
ri'u'ular  shipments  of  vegetables  to  members  and  others.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  scheme  of  distribution,  the  vegetables 
are  sliipped  by  suburban  trains  from  Wildwood  to  various 
points  on  the  Illinois  Central  where  those  sending  in  their 
orders  are  employed.  The  success  of  Wildwtxxi  Farm  is 
largol\-  due  to  the  efforts  of  Illinois  Central  employees,  rather 
than  officers  of  the  road.  Foremost  among  these  has  been 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 


First    and    Last    Stages    of 


"The  Rule  of  Reason/'  a  New  Motion  Picture 

Striking  Lessons  in  Safety  First  (Not  Omitting  a  Force- 
ful Anti-Whiskey  Lecture)  for  New  York  Central  Men 


MARCUS  A.  DOW,  general  safety  agent  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  has  brought  out  a  third  "safety 
film"  for  use  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
safety  committees  of  the  roads  in  the  New  York  Central  sys- 
tem, and  it  was  shown  at  the  Rialto  theatre  in  New  York  City 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  This  picture,  entitled  "The  Rule  of 
Reason,"  is  a  finished  production,  surpassing  even  the  two 
former  excellent  works  of  Mr.  Dow  in  this  field,  "Steve  Hill's 
Awakening"  and  "The  House  that  Jack  Built."    It  has  no 


Result  of  a  Collision* 

connection  with  the  abstruse  reasonings  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Chief  Justice  White's  celebrated  decision,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain "rule  of  reason"  was  laid  down  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  is  wholly  taken  up,  so  far  as  the  lesson  goes,  with  the  sim- 
ple reasonings  concerning  the  care  of  one's  own  bodily  safety, 

•The  first  and  third  stages  of  this  made-toorder  collision  are  shown  at 
the  head  of  the  article.  The  first  picture  was  taken  at  the  _  moment  of 
impact,  and  the  second  one  a  few  seconds  afterward;  the  explosion  occurred 
a  little  later,  in  a  car  bearing  an  "Explosives"  card  which  had  not  been 
heeded. 


when  working  on  or  about  freight  trains,  which  are  obvious 
to  any  man  of  sense,  when  he  stops  to  think ;  with  shop 
safety  and  some  other  things  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
The  picture  lesson  is  taken  up  with  these  things;  but  the 
spectator  is  taken  up  also  with  a  love  story,  beautiful  ac- 
tresses, liorseback  rides,  moonlight  walks  and  the  usual 
"movie"  details,  which  make  SO  or  60  minutes  pass  very 
cjuickly.  Every  detail  has  been  managed  with  perfect  skill, 
and  Mr.  Dow  evidently  has  secured  the  best  professional 
ability  in  all  of  his  assistants. 

The  exhibition  starts  off  with  a  verse — "Little  Drops  of 
Water,  Tiny  Grains  of  Sand,"  etc.,  and  continues: 

"Thus  it  is  that  little  things  make  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
life.  Rules  cannot  govern  every  little  action,  every  little 
deed.  But  common  sense,  let  us  call  it  the  'rule  of  reason,' 
will,  if  cultivated,  bridge  many  a  treacherous  stream." 

The  story  tells  of  the  adventures  of  Bob  Tracy,  a  young 
man  employed  as  yard  brakeman,  who  because  of  his  unsafe 
habits  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  brother-in-law.  Jack 
Foster,  the  superintendent.  Hoping  to  inculcate  safety 
ideas  in  the  young  brakeman's  mind,  Foster  puts  him  on 
the  safety  committee.  Bob's  sister,  who  is  Superintendent 
Foster's  wife,  is  horrified  to  discover  accidentally  that  Bob 
is  in  the  habit  of  taking,  on  the  sly,  a  drink  of  intoxicating 
liquor  from  a  flask  he  keeps  in  a  closet  at  home,  each  day 
'cfore  he  starts  for  work.  He  does  not  get  drunk  and  even 
liis  fellow  employees  are  not  aware  of  his  habit,  which  he 
lias  succeeded  in  concealing  from  others.  Mrs.  Foster  con- 
cludes that  Bob's  carelessness: — of  which  illustrations  are 
given — is  largely  caused  by  the  fact  that  his  mental  acute- 
ness  is  impaired  becau.se  of  this  secret  violation  of  Rule  G; 
and  in  a  dramatic  scene  she  endeavors  to  make  him  see  that 
men  engaged  in  hazardous  employment  should  maintain 
habits  that  will  insure  a  perfectly  normal  physical  and  men- 
tal condition  at  all  times,  which,  to  her  mind,  is  a  "rule  of 
reason."  Mrs.  Foster's  appeal  to  Bob,  together  with  his 
first  experience  at  the  safety  committee  meeting,  make  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  him.  The  influence  of  a  little  four- 
year-old  girl.  Baby  Foster,  his  niece,  innocently  wielded  in 
a  sweet  childish  way,  adds  to  Bob's  concern  and  his  con- 
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science  finally  revolts  against  his  shortcomings.  Neglecting 
to  close  a  switch  in  the  yard  after  he  has  let  a  train  in  on  a 
yard  track,  and  falling  asleep  because  of  his  improper  indul- 
gence, he  dreams  that  a  frightful  yard  collision  occurs 
through  his  neglect.  His  dream  is  pictured  on  the  screen  with 
vivid  realism  and  the  wreck  scene  is  equal  to  and  even  exceeds 
in  realism  the  wreck  scene  pictured  in  "The  House  That 
Tack  Built."  Told  of  the  wreck  by  her  young  son,  who  saw 
it  from  a  nearby  embankment  and  who  rides  post  haste  on  a 
bicycle  to  inform  her,  Mrs.  Foster  mounts  a  horse  and  gal- 
lops to  the  yard  in  time  to  save  Bob  from  the  fury  of  his  fel- 
low employees,  who  are  bent  on  vengeance. 

Awakening  from  his  dream  with  a  start  and  stricken  with 
fear  and  horror,  Bob  stumbles  forward  and  throws  the 
switch  to  proper  position,  and  then  to  his  great  relief  finds 
the  train  still  safe  and  that  no  collision  in  reality  happened. 
He  has  had  his  lesson,  however,  and  taking  a  flask  from  his 
pocket  smashes  it  against  a  rail  and  resolves  that  both  care- 
fulness and  abstinence  shall  be  his  habits  for  all  time.  The 
love  story  is  intertwined  with  the  other  scenes,  and  in  the 
end  Bob's  fiancee,  Betty,  who  is  a  stenographer  in  the  su- 
perintendent's office,  shows  her  approval  of  Bob's  reforma- 
tion. 

One  prominent  scene  shows  the  safety  committee  in  ses- 
sion in  Superintendent  Foster's  office  and  with  this  a  number 
of  accidents  due  to  unsafe  practices  are  cleverly  shown  on 
the  screen.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  reading  from 
the  accident  record  book  the  records  of  accidents  on  his  di- 
vision and  as  the  pages  are  turned  each  page  dissolves  into 


who  was  Brakeman  "Jack  Foster"  in  "The  House  That 
Jack  Built,"  is  now  Superintendent  Foster  in  the  new  pic- 
ture, a  part  which  he  plays  with  good  taste  and  ability. 
Miss  Elsie  Balfour  makes  a  pretty  and  winsome  stenog- 
rapher. Mention  also  should  be  made  of  the  three  children, 
all  of  whom  are  good,  but  the  part  played  by  little  Miriam 
Battista,  a  clever  child  actress,  who  was  with  Maude  Adam.s 
in  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella"  last  season,  is  one  which  will 
have  an  especial  appeal  to  all.  The  photography  is  excep- 
tionally good,  the  work  l>eing  done  by  Irving  B.  Ruby,  cam- 
era man  for  the  World  Film  Corporation. 

The  "Rule  of  Reason"  will  be  shown  to  Central 
emjiloyees  in  the  company's  two  motion  picture  cars, 
which  are  in  reality  up-to-date  "movie"  theatres  on  wheels. 
It  will  also  be  made  the  feature  of  many  large  safety  rallies 
to  be  held  in  important  cities  during  the  coming  months. 
The  film  will  also  be  used,  no  doubt,  by  other  railroads 
and  industries,  as  was  the  case  with  the  other  films  re- 
ferred to. 


THE  LARGEST  COALING  STATION 

Work  has  recently  been  commenced  on  a  coaling  station 
for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  at  Philadelphia,  which  will 
be  the  largest  railway  coal  handling  plant  in  this  country. 
The  capacity  will  be  2,000  tons;  two-thirds  of  the  storage 
space  is  reserved  for  anthracite,  and  one-third  for  bituminous 
coal.  The  storage  will  be  divided  into  18  bins.  The  plant 
will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  construction  through- 


General  Outlines  of  The  Structure 


an  actual  motion  picture  of  the  accident  descriljed  on   the 
page. 

riie  story  is  a  strong  one  and  the  i)roduction  a  worth)'  suc- 
cessor of  "The  House  That  Jack  Built"  now  well-known  all 
over  the  country.  As  in  the  former  picture,  Charles  E.  Da- 
venport of  New  York,  staged  the  play  with  great  ability  and 
thoroughness  as  to  detail.  A  strong  cast  of  professional  mov- 
ing picture  stars  were  assigned  to  the  various  roles.  Miss 
Iva  Shepard,  who  had  the  leading  part  in  "The  House  That 
Jack  Built,"  does  excellent  dramatic  work  as  Mrs.  Foster 
in  this  new  picture.  Robert  Clugston,  a  leading  man  who 
has  appeared  in  many  Fox  productions  and  others,  does  ex- 
cellent work  as  the  careless  yard  brakeman,  a  difficult  part, 
to  which  only  a  finished  actor  could  do  justice.    Al  Thomas, 


nut,  designed  to  serve  locomotives  on  six  tracks.  Two  large 
track  hoppers  will  be  provided  to  receive  the  coal,  each  of 
which  will  lie  equipi)ed  with  elevating  machinery  capable  of 
hoisting  125  tons  of  coal  an  hour. 

In  addition  to  the  coal  handling  facilities,  the  plant  will 
be  equipped  with  sand  drying  and  storage  equipment,  includ- 
ing a  \\et  sand  dump  ho[)per,  an  elevator,  a  wet  sand  storage 
bin  of  250-tons  capacity,  six  Beamer  steam  sand  dryers,  and 
a  125-ton  dry  sand  storage  pocket,  from  which  the  dry  sand 
can  be  supplied  to  locomotives  standing  on  the  six  tracks. 
The  plant  will  also  be  provided  with  wash  houses,  hostlers' 
room,  heating  appliances  and  electric  lights. 

The  plant  is  being  constructed  by  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Company,  Chicago,  111.,  the  contract  price  being  $265,000. 
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Type   Locomotive — The  Heavies  t  of  Its   Type   Vet  Built 


The  Heaviest  Santa  Fe  Type  Locomotives 

Used     in    Both    Road    and    Pusher    Service    on    the 
Heavy  Girader  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad 


TEN  of  the  heaviest  locomotives  of  the  2-10-2  type  ever 
built  were  delivered  to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  by 
the  American  Locomotive  Company  about  six  months 
ago.  These  locomotives  weigh  428,500  lb.  and  have  a 
tractive  effort  of  81,200  lb.  Of  the  ten,  five  are  being  used 
between  Denver  and  Salida,  Col.,  on  through  freight  trains 
and  five  are  being  used  between  Minturn  and  Tennessee 
Pass,  Col.,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  grade  between  Min- 
turn and  Malta,  as  helpers.  The  condensed  profile  of  the 
divisions  on  which  these  locomotives  are  operating  is  shown 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  there  are  many  heavy  grades  and  sharp 
curves.  On  the  line  between  Denver  and  Salida  the  max- 
imum grade  is  1.42  per  cent  with  6-deg.  curves,  not  com- 
pensated, and  at  one  point  there  is  a  12-deg.  30-min.  curve. 


an  increase  of  13.4  per  cent.  While  the  traffic  increased 
1.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  January,  1917,  the  train- 
miles  decreased  7  per  cent  and  the  locomotive-miles  de- 
creased 1 1  per  cent.  A  tabular  comparison  of  these  locomo- 
tives with  the  Consolidation  and  Mallet  types,  which  are 
used  in  the  same  district,  is  given  below: 

Type    2.10-2  2-8-0  2-8-8-2 

.Service     Through    freight     Through    freight  Helper 

and  helper 

Tractive    effort 81,200  lb.  44,000  1b.  95.000  1b. 

Weight      in      working 

order     428.500  lb.  220.400  lb.  458.000  lb. 

Weight   on   drivers...  337,500  lb.  194,100  lb.  394,000  lb. 
Weight  of  engine  and 

tender    624,900  1b.  378,100  1b.  629.200  1b. 

Wheel  base,  driving..  22   ft.   6   in.  15   ft.  8  in.  40  ft.  S'A  m. 


Miles  from  Denyen 

Profile  of  the  Line  on  Which  the  2-10-2  Type   Locomotives  Operate 


Between  Minturn  and  Tennessee  Pass  the  maximum  grade 
is  3  per  cent  and  the  westbound  track,  has  a  maximum 
curvature  of  16  deg.  Since  the  rigid  wheel  base  of  these 
locomotives  is  only  16  ft.  6  in.,  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  operating  on  these  sharp  curves.  The  locomotives  were 
not  designed  for  helper  service,  the  Mallet  type  being  regu- 
larly used  for  that  purpose.  Owing  to  the  demands  of  traffic 
it  was  found  necessary  to  use  a  larger  number  of  helper  loco- 
motives and  the  2-10-2  type  was  chosen  as  best  fitted  for  the 
work- 
in  the  district  between  Denver  and  Salida.  the  traffic 
amounts  to  approximately  80,000,000  ton-miles  per  month. 
About  25  locomotives  are  required  to  handle  this  tonnage. 
In  January,  1917,  when  the  Consolidation  type  was  being 
used,  the  gross  tons  of  freight  per  locomotive-mile  in  this 
district  averaged  942.  In  March,  with  five  of  the  2-10-2 
type  locomotives  in  service,  the  average  tonnage  was  1,068, 


Wheel    base,    rigid....  1(>    It.   6  Mi.               15   ft.   8  in.               15  ft.  0  in. 

Wheel      base,      engine 

and  tender    76  ft.  9!^  in.           59  ft.  5!4  in.           91  ft.  i\i  in. 

Cylinders    31  in.  by  32  in.     23  in.  by  28  in.     26  in.  and  40  in. 

Driving    wheel    diam-  by  32  in. 

eter    ., 63  in.                        57  in.                        57  in. 

Boiler,    working    pres- 
sure      195  lb.  per  sq.  in.     200  lb.  per  sq.  in.     200  lb.  per  iq.  in. 

Heating  surface,  total  5,369  sq.  ft.'            3,036  sq.  ft.            5.125  >Q.  ft. 

Superheater       heating  

surface    1.329  sq.   ft.              998  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent     heating 

surface    7.362  sq.  ft.            3,036  sq.  ft.            6,622  sq.  ft. 

Grate    area    88  sq.   ft.                   49  sq.  ft.                   80  sq.  ft. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  these  locomotives  to  take 
16-deg.  curves  without  trouble,  the  tires  on  the  first,  the 
main,  and  the  last  pairs  of  drivers  were  set  533.'s  in.  apart. 
On  tlie  second  and  fourth  pairs,  the  tires  are  set  53^  in. 
apart.  Lateral  flexibility  in  the  driving  wheel  base  is  se- 
cured bv  the  use  of  the  Woodward  floating  front  driving 
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axle.  The  front  truck  has  6J^-iii.  swing  either  side  of  the 
center  and  the  trailing  truck  4^  in. 

The  boiler  has  been  carefully  designed  to  secure  high 
capacity.  It  is  of  the  conical  type,  being  96  in.  in  diameter 
at  the  first  ring.  An  auxiliary  dome  is  provided  to  carry 
the  safety  valves  and  the  whistle.  The  lirebox  is  fitted  with 
a  combustion  chamber  50  in.  long  and  has  a  Security  brick 
arch.  The  locomotives  have  Schmidt  superheaters  and  are 
fired  by  Street  stokers.  There  are  two  blow-off  cocks  on 
each  side  of  the  firebox  and  one  is  placed  in  the  front 
course  of  the  boiler. 

The  frames  are  of  cast  steel,  with  a  top  rail  6  in.  by  7  in. 
increasing  to  6  in.  by  9  in.  over  the  driving  boxes.  The 
front  frame  rails  are  6  in.  by  13  in.  The  Commonwealth 
locomotive  cradle  is  used.  The  cylinders  have  bushings  of 
Hunt-Spiller  gun  iron,  and  the  pistons  are  fitted  with  bull 
rings  of  the  same  material.  The  piston  valves  are  16  in.  in 
diameter. 

A  new  device  which  has  been  applied  to  these  locomotives 
is  the  Vincent  drifting  valve.  It  consists  of  a  valve  at- 
tached on  the  end  of  the  main  valve  stem  and  working  in  a 
chamber  extending  out  from  the  valve  head.  This  cham- 
ber is  connected  to  the  boiler  through  an  automatic  shut-off 
valve  and  to  the  steam  pipe  through  a  check  valve.  The 
operation  of  the  drifting  valve  is  as  follows :  When  the  main 
throttle  is  opened,  superheated  steam  from  the  header  passes 
through  the  pipe  shown  in  the  drawing  at  T  to  the  differ- 
ential valve  B  and  closes  it  against  the  boiler  pressure.  When 
the  main  throttle  is  closed,  saturated  steam  from  the  boiler 
is  admitted  through  the  valve  A  to  the  differential  valve  B, 
and  thence  through  a  \y\-m.  pipe  C  to  the  drifting  valve 
connection  D  or  E.  It  then  passes  into  chamber  F,  through 
ports  G  into  chamber  H,  and  through  ports  A'  into  chamber 
L  or  M  according  to  the  position  of  the  valve  /.  When  the 
position  of  the  valve  /  is  reversed,  steam  exhausts  through 


are  of  Nikrome  steel.  The  valve  motion  is  of  the  Baker 
type  controlled  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company's 
power  reversing  gear. 

The  brake  equipment  is  the  Westinghouse  E  T,  %vith  two 
85^-in.  air  compressors.  Two  14-in.  by  12-in.  brake  cylin- 
ders attached  to  the  frames  behind  the  cylinders  are  provided 


foLubacafor 


Piping  for  the   Vincent  Drifting  Valve 


for  the  first  three  pairs  of  drivers.  The  fulcrums  for  these 
cylinders  are  attached  to  the  frames  beneath  the  cylinder 
saddles.  The  two  rear  pairs  of  drivers  are  braked  by  two 
12-in.  by  10-in.  cylinders.  The  tender  trucks  are  provided 
with  clasp  brakes. 

Among  the  specialties  applied  to  these  locomotives  are  the 
Chambers  throttle,  Nathan  non-lifting  injectors.  Woodward 
engine  trucks.  Cole  trailing  truck,  Chicago  flange  lubrica- 
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The  Vincent  Drifting  Valve  in  Use  on  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Locomotives 


the  ports  K  and  A',  or  P ,  into  the  chamber  Qi  ^^^d  thence 
through  the  pipe  R  into  the  main  steam  pipe  and  steam 
chest.  A  check  valve  5  prevents  steam  from  the  main  steam 
pipe  entering  the  pipe  R.  Drain  pipes  are  provided  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chambers  L  and  M. 

The  tires  on  all  wheels  of  these  locomotives  are  flanged. 
The  axles  are  of  carl)on  vanadium  steel,  the  main  axle  hav- 
ing bearings  13  in.  in  diameter  and  22  in.  long,  while  the 
front  bearings  are  11  in.  by  19  in.  and  all  others  11  in.  by 
13  in.  The  main  crank  pins  have  9^-in.  by  10-in.  bear- 
ings for  the  main  rods  and  10>4-in.  by  S>4-in.  bearings  for 
the  side  rods.     The  crank  pins,  side  rods  and  piston  rods 


tor  and  Economy  radial  buffer.  The  tenders  are  equipped 
with  Miner  friction  draft  gear.  Barber  side  bearings  and 
lateral  rollers,  the  Lindstrom  syphon  tank  valves  and  Davis 
cast  steel  wheels. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  ratios  of  tliese  locomotives 
are  as  follows: 

General  Data 

Cage    4  ft.   S'4   in. 

Service     Freight 

Fuel  Bit.  coal 

Tractive   effort    81,200  lb. 

Weight    in    working    order    428,.W0  lb. 

Weight    on    drivers 337,500  lb. 

Weight  on  leading   truck    31,000  lb. 

Weight  on  trailing   truck   60,000  lb. 
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General  Data   (continued) 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 624,900  1b. 

Wlieel   base,   driving   22  ft.  6  in. 

Wlieel    base,    total     41  ft.  5  in. 

Wheel    base,    engine    and    tender 76  ft.  9J^  in. 

Ratios 

Weight   on   drivers    -=-    tractive   cfifort 4.16 

Total   weight    H-    tractive   effort S.28 

Tractive  effort    X    diam.   drivers    H-    equivalent  heating  surface* 694.9 

Equivalent    heating    surface*    ~    grate    area 83.66 

Firebox  heating  surface   ~   equivalent  heating  surface,*  per  cent 5.00 

Weight   on   drivers   -^    equivalent    heating   surface* 45.84 

Total    weight    -=-    equivalent    heating    surface* 58.20 

Volume    both    cylinders    27.95  cu.  ft. 

Equivalent   heating   surface*    -H    vol.   cylinders 263.4 

Grate   area    -r-    vol.   cylinders    3.15 

Cylinders 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter  and   stroke    .11  in.  by  32  in. 

Vah'cs 

Kind     Piston 

Diameter    16  in. 

Greatest    travel    6^  in. 

Outside   lap    1  in. 

Inside   clearance    0  in. 

Lead  in  full  gear 3/16  in. 

IVhcels 


63  1 


Driving,   diameter  over   tires    

Driving,    thickness   of   tires 3^  in. 

Driving,   journals,   main,   diameter   and   length 13  in.  by  22  in. 

Driving  journals,  front,  diameter  and  length 11  in.  by  19  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 11  in.  by  13  in. 

Engine   truck   wheels,  diameter  33  in. 

Engine    truck,    journals 7  in.  by  12  in. 

Trailing   truck   wheels,    diameter 42  in. 

Trailing   truck,  journals    9  in.  by  16  in. 


Boiler 


Work 
Outsi. 
Fireb. 


ing    pres 
:le   diame 


of   first 


idth. 


.195  lb.  per  sq.  i 
.96  1 


Heat 
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132  in.  by  9614 

ox,  water   space   front,  7  in.;  sides  and  back,  6 

i,   number  and  outside   diameter 252— 2!^ 

,    number    and    outside    diameter AS—S'A 

;    and    flues,    length 23  ft.  0 

ng   surface,   tubes   and    flues    5,001  sq. 

ng    surface,    fireboxt§    368  sq. 

ng    surface,   total    5,369  sq. 

heater  heating  surface   .•.  .1.329  sq. 

lent    heating    surface*    7,362  sq. 

area    88  sq. 


Temler 

Tank     Vanderbilt 

Frame    Cast    Steel 

Weight     196,400  lb. 

Wheels,  diameter   ._ 33  in. 

Journals,   diameter  and   length 6  in.  by  11  in. 

Water    capacity     10,000  gal. 

Coal   capacity    21  tons 

*Equivalent  heating  su 
times    the    superheating 
tinclud  '    -   ■-     ' 

finclude 


ch  tube 
imbustii 


irface  =   total  evaporative  heating  surface   +    1.5 
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PNEUMATIC  TUBES  IN  FREIGHT  YARDS 

The  great  length  of  the  modern  classification  yard  intro- 
duces a  serious  problem  for  the  operating  force  through  the 
difficulty  encountered  in  securing  adequate  communication 
between  the  several  parts  of  these  large  terminals.  Tele- 
phones supply  the  necessary  facilities  for  oral  communica- 
tion but  the  delivery  of  way  bills  and  other  papers  from 
incoming  trains  to  the  main  yard  office,  usually  located  at 


portunitics  for  serious  loss  of  time,  particularly  if  one  or 
more  bills  arc  found  missing  when  a  train  is  ready  to  leave. 
Delays  from  this  cause  can  easily  amount  to  30  minutes  or 
more  in  each  case. 

The  emplo\ment  of  messengers  for  this  purpose  and  the 
delays  incident  to  messenger  ser\'ice  have  Ijeen  done  away 
with  at  the  Gibson  yard  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  and 
the  Clearing  yard  of  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago,  by  the 
use  of  pneumatic  tulies  connecting  the  general  offices,  situ- 
ated at  tlic  liump,  with  the  offices  at  each  end  of  the  yard. 
At  the  Gibson  yard  the  installation  consists  of  lines  of  3-in. 
steel  tubing  running  4,350  ft.  west  and  4,650  ft.  east  of  the 
hump,  laid  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  underground.  These  tubes  are  open 
at  both  ends.  In  sending,  a  carrier  is  inserted  in  the  ter- 
minal, the  flapper  is  closed,  and  air  is  admitted  behind  the 
carrier  by  pressing  a  button,  which  actuates  an  automatic 
control  device  by  means  of  which  the  air  is  delivered  from  a 
low  pressure  storage  tank  for  a  predetermined  period  suf- 
ficient to  insure  the  arrival  of  the  carrier  at  the  other  end 
of  the  tube.  This  air  is  supplied  to  the  storage  tank  from 
the  regular  railroad  service,  having  a  pressure  of  90  lb.  to 
110  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  the  compressor.  There  are  three 
c\lindrical  tanks,  one  at  each  sending  point,  that  is,  at 
the  hump  office  and  at  the  east  and  west  yard  offices.  The 
arrangement  of  the  supply  pipes  and  valves  is  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

At  Clearing  the  tubes  are  4  in.  diameter  and  besides  the 
two  main  lines,  short  leads  connect  with  the  office  of  the 
hump  yard  master  and  the  switching  tower  at  the  hump. 
As  these  tubes  will  deliver  a  package  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  in  two  minutes  there  is  an  obvious  saving  of  time  over 
any  form  of  messenger  ser\'ice.  At  the  Clearing  yard  this 
saving  is  estimated  at  10  engine  hours  a  day.  That  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  saving  of  that  amount  in  the  time  of  the 
engine  and  train  crews — say  five  men;  and  there  is  a  po- 
tential saving  of  the  per-diem  cost  of  the  cars  in  the  trains, 
the  movement  of  which  is  expedited. 

At  the  Gibson  plant  the  maintenance  e.xpenses  average 
$5.97  for  three  months'  time,  a  figure  which  is  said  to  be 
higher  than  normal.  The  carriers  are  handled  by  the  regu- 
lar clerk  so  that  the  expense  to  be  charged  for  attendance  is 
small.  At  Gibson  the  total  number  of  carriers  transmitted 
in  a  period  of  24  hours  recently  was  220. 

The  tubes  described  were  installed  by  the  Lamson  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.  The  manufacturer  is  now  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  motor-driven  cycloidal  blowers  at  each  ter- 
minal, so  arranged  that  they  run  only  wheh  a  carrier  is  in 
the  line.  This  system  is  said  to  operate  with  a  much  smaller 
power  consumption  than  in  the  case  where  the  air  is  taken 
from  the  regular  vard  air  service. 


Western  Australm's  Railways  Feel  Lack  of  Ships. 
— During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  there  was  a  falling 
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the  hump,  and  from  the  main  office  to  the  conductors  of 
departing  trains,  has  been  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  and 
no  small  delay.  As  ordinarily  administered  conductors  must 
cither  deliver  or  call  for  these  bills  at  the  hump  office  or 
they  are  carried  by  messengers,  either  method  offering  op- 


off  of  83,000  tons  of  freight  on  the  railways  of  Western 
Australia,  owing  to  one  million  bags  of  wheat  having  had 
to  remain  stacked  in  the  country  districts  instead  of  being 
transported  to  the  .seaboard,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  ship- 
ping. 


Proposed  Federal  Taxation  of  Railroads 

Railway    Executives'    Advisory    Committee     Points 
Out  Objections  to  Excess  Profits  and  Surplus  Taxes 


THE  Railway  Executives'  Advisory  Committee,  of  which 
Frank  Trumbull  is  chairman,  and  Alfred  P.  Thom 
general  counsel,  last  week  filed  with  the  Senate  fin- 
ance committee  a  brief  outlining  the  attitude  of  the  railroads 
towards  the  proposed  war  taxes  provided  in  the  bill  recently 
reported  to  the  Senate,  which  represents  many  changes  from 
the  fomi  in  which  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House.  The  bill 
has  since  been  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Revision  of  the  war  revenue  bill  to  increase  its  total  from 
$1,670,000,000  to  about  $2,000,000,000  was  undertaken  by 
the  Finance  Committee  on  July  30,  with  the  possibility  of 
an  increase  in  the  income  tax  on  corporations  from  4  to  6 
per  cent  under  consideration.  Modification  or  elimination 
of  the  15  per  cent  surplus  tax  was  also  discussed. 

No  objection  is  made  to  the  four  per  cent  tax  on  net 
income,  except  as  to  the  method  of  arriving  at  "net  income." 
As  to  the  graduated  "excess  profits"  tax,  it  is  contended  that 
railroad  charges  are  regulated  by  governmental  authority  and 
therefore  the  income  therefrom  cannot  be  considered  excess 
profits  and  that  moreover  railwa}-  profits  are  not  in  excess 
of  the  needs  for  improvements  and  for  maintaining  credit. 
Somewhat  similar  objection  is  made  to  the  proposed  IS 
per  cent  tax  on  undistributed  surplus,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  an  allowance  be  made  of  3  per  cent  on  the  assets  as 
surplus.  The  brief  also  calls  attention  to  some  examples 
of  the  unequal  and  inecjuitable  results  of  the  proposed 
methods  of  taxation.     An  abstract  of  the  brief  follows : 

Income  Tax 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  "net  income"  as  here 
used  has  a  special  significance  and  is  defined  in  the  revenue 
bill — it  is  different  from  "net  income"  as  defined  under  the 
rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  tax 
is  common  to  all  corporations,  is  considered  by  responsible 
governmental  authority  to  be  necessar)-  because  of  war  re- 
quirements, and,  although  heayv',  is  not  complained  of; 
except  that  it  seems  to  us  that  the  method  of  arriving  at 
"net  income"  is  unjust.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands,  and 
under  the  pending  proposal,  a  part  only  of  the  interest  which 
a  debtor  corporation  pays  can  be  deducted.  This  results 
in  a  corporation  deijtor  paying  taxes  on  something  which  is 
a  part  of  its  debt,  namely:  the  part  of  the  interest  which  it 
is  not  permitted  to  deduct  in  arriving  at  its  net  income. 
Individuals  are  permitted  to  deduct  the  whole  of  their 
interest  payments,  and  no  good  reason  seems  to  exist  why 
this  prejudicial  difference  should  be  insisted  on  against  cor- 
poration debtors. 

The  Income  Tax  Law  of  1916  provides  (and  the  proposed 
law  follows  it)  that,  in  arriving  at  net  inct)me,  an  individual 
may  deduct  all  the  interest  he  pays,  but  a  corporation  can 
deduct  from  its  gross  income  only' the  interest  which  it  has 
paid  on  an  amount  of  indebtedness  eijual  to  the  sum  of  its 
capital  stock  plus  one-half  of  its  indebtedness.  The  New 
York  Central  has  $250,000,000  of  stock  and  $6/3,000,000  of 
debt.  It  has  to  pay  the  interest  on  all  of  this  indebtedness, 
but  in  computing  its  net  income  it  is  allowed  to  deduct  the 
mterest  only  on  $587,000,000  ($250,000,000  -f-  $337,000,- 
000).  Its  net  income  is  thus  arbitrarily  increased  beyond 
what  It  actually  is,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  interest  'paid 
on  this  $86,000,000  of  indol)tedness.  The  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  approximatelv  $500,000,000  of  stock 
and  $250,000,000  of  indebtedness.'  It  would  l^e  allowed  to 
deduct  the  mterest  on  an  amount  of  debt  up  to  $625,000,000 


($500,000,000  -{-  $125,000,000).  Consequently,  in  arriving 
at  its  net  income,  that  company  would  deduct  the  interest  on 
all  its  debt. 

This  illustration  shows  the  inequality  of  the  provision,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  in  arriving  at  net  income  a  deduc- 
tion of  all  interest  will  be  permitted.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  capitalization  of  railroads  is  now  largely,  and  doubt- 
less soon  will  be  entirely  controlled  by  governmental  regu- 
lation, and  there  is  consequently  no  danger  of  inflated 
obligations  created  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  taxation. 

"Excess  Profits"  Tax 

It  is  manifest  that  whether  profits  are  "excess"  or  not 
depends  upon  the  definition  in  the  law  of  the  term  "e.xcess 
profits."  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  railroads,  sub- 
ject to  the  regulating  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  no  excess  profits. 
This  is  true  for  two  reasons: 

(a)  Railroad     Charges    Are    Regulated   by   Governmental 

Authority,  and  Therefore  Are  Not  "Excess." 
The  law  requires  that  the  charges  of  railroads  be  fixed  by 
governmental  authority  and  shall  be  confined  to  what  is 
reasonable  and  just  for  the  service.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  the  regulating  body  does  its  duty,  and  that  no  charge 
of  a  railroad  includes  any  amount  which  goes  to  make  up 
an  excess  charge.  If  this  be  true  as  to  each  charge  made 
by  a  railroad,  it  must  likewise  be  true  of  the  aggregate  of 
its  charges.  Bearing  in  mind  that  any  proper  conception 
of  "excess  profits"  due  to  the  war  conditions  must  be  based 
upon  war  prices  for  the  things  sold,  the  conclusion  seems 
inevitably  to  follow  that  in  reality,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
excess  profits  of  railroads,  because,  being  subject  to  gov- 
ernmental regulation,  they  are  not  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  economic  law  that  prices  are  fixed  by  the  relation  of 
supply  to  demand,  and  consequently  they  have  not  been 
able  to  advance  their  charges,  as  industries  generally  have 
been  able  to  do,  to  take  advantage  of  war  conditions.  The 
revenues  of  the  railroads  may  be  said  to  be  derived  from 
their  increased  service  alone,  not  from  increased  service 
plus  increased  charges,  it  being  remembered  that  the  recent 
partial  increases  in  some  of  the  rates  to  some  of  the  railroads 
did  not  nearly  suffice  to  compensate  them  for  their  increased 
expenses.  Everything  derived  from  stationar)-  charges  and 
increased  service  is  properly  embraced  in  income  and  can- 
not be  considered  excess  profits.  The  income  of  the  rail- 
roads from  their  increased  business  is  subjected  to  the  four 
per  cent  tax,  and  thus  does  not  escape  its  due  proportion  of 
taxation. 

(b)  Profits  Are  Not  in  Excess  of  Needs  for  Improz'ements 

and  for  Maintaining  Credit. 

It  is  furthermore  evident  that,  in  realitv,  there  are  no 
excess  profits  of  railroads  when  the  matter  is '  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  vital  necessity  for  them  to  keep 
up  their  facilities  to  the  level  of  the  public  needs.  The  rail- 
roads have  had  such  .small  earnings,  as  compared  with  the 
industrial  investments  generally,  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  go  into  the  market,  and  sell  their  stocks  and  bonds' 
to  obtain  money  for  the  improvement  of  their  facilities. 
This  is  universally  recognized  as  a  most  menacing  situation. 
Profits  which  are  insufficient  to  maintain  credit  to  the  point 
of  enabling  the  owTiers  of  the  property  to  finance  wisely  or 
on  a  sound  basis  cannot  be  considered  as  "excess." 

The  fact  is  that,  in  respect  to  earnings  as  in  respect 
to  the  character  of  their  service  and  their  Vital  relationship 
to  the  public  welfare,  the  railroads  are  inevitably  segregated 
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into  a  separate  class.  This  segregation  into  a  separate  class 
was  made  by  law  30  years  ago  when  the  importance  of  the 
relationship  of  tran.sportation  to  the  public  welfare  was  rec- 
ognized as  so  great  that  a  statute  was  enacted  declaring  this 
relationship  and  extending  governmental  control  over  the 
prices  railroads  might  charge  for  their  services. 

Congress,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  imposing  ex- 
traordinary tax  burdens,  is,  in  considering  the  railroads,  con- 
fronted with  a  subject  in  respect  to  which  it  is  recognized  in 
the  law  and  by  public  opinion  that  the  supreme  public  inter- 
est is  that  their  efficiency  in  performing  their  public  service 
shall  be  assured — certainly  not  be  impaired. 

Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  question  which 
Congress  must  decide  is  which  is  the  best  for  the  public,  to 
take  from  the  carriers  the  amount  involved  in  the  excess 
tax  (and  the  same  considerations  relate  to  the  surplus  tax), 
or  to  leave  this  amount  in  the  treasury  of  the  carriers  to  be 
used  in  the  production  of  increased  and  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities  or  as  a  reserve  basis  of  credit  on  which  the 
money  needed  to  create  the  additional  facilities  may  be  bor- 
rowed. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  answer  to  this  question  depends 
upon  whether  the  facilities  of  the  railroads  are  already  equal 
to  the  public  needs,  and,  if  not,  whether  from  other  sources 
the  railroads  can  secure  the  money  necessary  to  provide 
such  additional  facilities  as  are  needed. 

The  evidence  on  this  subject  is  significant.  Without 
going  into  a  full  statement,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  to 
the  proof  which  Congress  has  itself  recently  given  in  passing 
a  bill  conferring  upon  the  President  the  right-  to  order 
priority  and  preference  between  shipments.  This  action  was 
based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  transportation  facilities 
are  not  now  sufficient  to  move  promptly  without  preference 
tlie  commerce  of  the  country  with  the  added  transportation 
required  by  the  war  needs  of  the  government  and  its  allies. 
This  means  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  the  present 
facilities  of  the  railroads  are  not  sufficient  for  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  upon  them. 

Moreover,  the  action  of  a  distinguished  senator,  backed  as 
we  understand  by  a  not  inconsiderable  opinion  in  the  Senate, 
in  proposing  a  governmental  appropriation  of  $100,000,000 
to  isuy  cars  to  be  leased  to  the  railroads  is  likewise  based 
upon  the  conviction  that  more  facilities  are  required. 

Congress  is,  therefore,  called  upon,  in  its  tax  policy,  to 
deal  with  a  subject  of  taxation,  the  efficiency  and  adequacy 
of  which  are  absolutely  vital  to  the  public  safety  and  public 
welfare,  and  to  determine  what  is  best  in  the  public  interest 
in  respect  to  the  use  which  shall  be  made  by  the  carriers 
of  their  earnings — whether,  on  the  one  hand,  they  shall  be 
taken  in  the  form  of  taxation,  or,  on  the  other,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  direct  payment  for  additional  facilities  or 
as  a  basis  of  credit  to  get  the  larger  sums  needed  to  create 
additional  facilities  admittedly  essential  to  supply  the  public 
needs.  In  this  connection,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
just  to  the  extent  that  transportation  facilities  are  inade- 
quate, they  impose  a  limit  upon  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness generally,  and,  thereby  impose  a  limit  upon  the  countrv  - 
production:  Such  a  check  on  production  will  reduce  the 
income  availalile  for  the  use  of  the  Government  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

In  determining  upon  a  policy,  it  is  likewise  essential  for 
Congress  to  consider  what  the  financial  needs  of  the  rail- 
roads are  under  existing  conditions  and  in  respect  to  secur- 
ing money  to  improve  their  facilities.  The  financial  markets 
of  Europe  are  closed  against  them.  The  financial  markets 
of  America  are  absorbed  by  the  war  needs  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment and  by  the  superior  inducements  offered  by  indus- 
trials which  promise  large  and  attractive  returns. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  is  it  wise  for  Congress, 
in  the  pul)lic  interest,  to  do?  Shall  it  define  profits  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  a  fund  "excess  profits,"  which,  in  realit\'. 


is  not  excess  profits,  'and  to  take  u  part  of  it  in  taxation; 
or  shall  the  railroads  be  encouraged  to  use  all  of  the  earnings 
they  properly  can  in  the  way  of  new  facilities  and  to  accu- 
mulate some  margin  of  safet>'  with  the  view  of  gradually  im- 
proving their  credit — the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
advantage  of  any  easing-up  in  the  general  financial  situa- 
tion, and  in  that  event  obtaining  new  capital  to  supply  the 
facilities  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  public. 

In  this  connection  it  might  not  be  improper  to  lecall  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  raising  money  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment in  its  recent  war  loan  is  to  lend  a  part  of  it  to 
France  to  improve  its  railroad  facilities  and  a  part  of  it  to 
Russia  to  improve  its  railroad  facilities.  Is  it  wise  to  pursue 
this  constructive  and  liberal  course  in  respect  to  the  rail- 
road facilities  of  France  and  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
pursue  a  policy  at  home  w'hich  will  have  a  substantial  ten- 
dency to  deprive  our  own  people  and  our  own  government 
of  adequate  railroad  facilities?  Not  only  are  our  own  rail- 
roads not  the  subject  of  governmental  assistance  in  the  way 
of  financial  advances,  but,  in  realit>',  it  is  proposed  to  im- 
pose upon  them  extraordinary  taxes  which  will  substantially 
limit  their  own  ability  to  perform  a  vital  public  service,  and 
which  will  go  in  part  to  improve  the  transportation  facilities 
of  France  and  Russia. 

It  seems  manifest  that  a  wise  public  policy  requires  .the 
conservation  of  railroad  earnings — already  insufficient  for 
the  war  and  other  public  demands  upon  them — to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  available  for  use  or  as  a  basis  for  im- 
proved transportation  facilities,  instead  of  taking  these  earn- 
ings by  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxes  on  them. 
They  can  be  more  useful  to  the  public  in  transportation  than 
in  taxes. 

It  follows  that  no  definition  should  be  given  of  excess 
profits  as  to  railroads  which  would  not  be  true  in  fact,  and 
which,  instead  of  taking  an  amount  which  would  otlierwise 
go  to  the  private  owners  in  the  shape  of  dividends,  would  in 
reality  be  reducing  and  crippling  the  power  of  the  railroads 
to  furnish  the  transportation  facilities  which  the  public 
absolutely  needs.  These  considerations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted, and  seem  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  the  railroads 
from  what  we  have  attempted  to  show  is,  as  to  them,  errone- 
ously termed  an  excess  profits  tax  as  well  as  from  the  surplus 
tax,  hereinafter  to  be  considered. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  argument  above  presented 
will  apply  to  all  taxation  of  railroads,  and  is  not  confined  to 
"excess"  and  "surplus"  taxes.  This  view,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  us  either  sound  or  necessary.  The  thing  to  be  pre- 
served is  the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  the  railroads.  The 
conclusion  to  be  reached  is  what  exaction,  in  the  shape  of 
ta.xes,  can  be  made  of  the  railroads  without  unduly  crippling 
or  reducing  their  adequacy  and  efficiency  as  transportation 
agencies.  The  line  must  be  drawn  between  taxes  which, 
according  to  this  test,  can  properly  be  imposed  and  those 
which  it  would  be  injudicious  to  impose.  It  seems  to  us 
it  .should  be  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  the  railroads  from  the 
so-called  excess  profits  and  the  surplus  tax,  but  that,  with 
the  lights  now  before  us,  it  is  unnecessary  to  exclude  them 
from  the  four  per  cent  income  tax. 

If,  however,  it  be  considered  impossible  to  exclude  the 
railroads  as  a  class  from  the  "excess  profits"  tax,  on  the 
idea  that  some  of  them  may  be  such  heavy  earners  as 
would  enable  a  particular  company  to  provide  the  proper 
facilities  and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  tax,  there  should 
he  adopted,  at  least  as  to  the  railroads,  a  definition  of  "ex- 
ces>  profits,"  which  would  avoid  the  taking,  in  any  form  of 
taxes,  money  which  the  public  interest  requires  should  be 
retained  by  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
facilities  or  for  the  establishment  for  tliem  of  reasonable 
credit. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  a  margin  of  allowance 
for  this  purpose  would   be   an   earning  power   of   at  least 
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eight  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  assets  of  the  compam', 
whether  these  assets  may  have  been  acquired  through  bor- 
rowed money  or  by  money  paid  in  in  the  shape  of  capital 
contributed  by  the  owners.  The  proposed  act  does  permit, 
under  certain  circumstances,  an  allowance  of  six  per  cent  on 
capital  as  defined  in  the  act,  but  the  definition  of  capital 
is  in  the  act  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exclude  a  very  large  part 
of  what  is  really  the  company's  capital. 

The  definition  of  capital  as  proposed  in  the  act  is  as 
follows : 

.  .  .  fair  average  value  of  the  assets  actually  invested  and  employed 
in  the  trade  or  business  less  the  average  amount  of  the  liabilities  incurred 
in  respect  to  such  trade  or  business. 

This  would  result  in  imposing  an  income  tax  on  in- 
terest paid  out  on  debts;  in  the  taking  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  net  income  of  these  companies  under 
the  guise  of  an  excess  profits  tax,  as  between  the  various 
companies,  would  impose  a  very  different  and  inequitable 
burden.  For  example,  if  a  company  be  capitalized  so  that 
two-thirds  of  its  capital  is  represented  by  stock  and  one- 
third  by  bonds,  it  is  manifest  that  this  tax  would  bear  in 
a  very  different  way  on  it  from  the  way  in  which  it  would 
bear  upon  a  company  where  two-thirds  of  its  capital  was 
bonds  and  one-third  stock. 

Taking  the  case  of  two  roads  having  the  same  property 
investment,  the- same  aggregate  capitalization  and  the  same 
net  earnings,  but  having  their  aggregate  capitalization  dis- 
tributed between  bonds  and  stock  in  the  proportions  just 
mentioned,  and  whose  earnings  were  subnormal  in  the  pre- 
war period,  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for  normal  profits, 
before  "excess  profits"  are  ascertained,  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  cases.  In  the  one  case,  six  per  cent  would 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  on  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  asset  values;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  the  deduction 
would  be  six  per  cent  on  approximately  only  one-third  of 
the  asset  values.  And  yet  the  company  which  has  been  able 
to  finance  itself  so  as  to  have  two-thirds  of  its  capital  rep- 
resented by  stock,  would  under  this  definition,  have  the 
smaller  "excess  profits"  tax  to  pay,  which  would  be  clearly 
inequitable. 

"Surplus  Tax" 

The  considerations  which  have  been  above  given  in 
respect  to  the  wisdom  of  imposing  an  excess  profits  tax  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  proposed  surplus  tax.  At  least,  a 
definition  of  "surplus"  should  be  given  which,  while  sub- 
jecting to  taxation  a  company  exceptionally  strong  and  able 
to  keep  its  facilities  up  to  the  public  requirements,  would 
avoid  taking  from  otlier  companies,  not  so  fortunately  sit- 
uated, the  funds  necessary  either  as  a  means  to  protect 
credit  or  for  the  direct  purpose  of  investment  in  improved 
facilities. 

The  tax  is  applicable  only  to  that  part  of  the  net  income 
that  remains  undistributed  at  a  certain  date,  thus  excluding 
from  the  tax  all  dividend  distributions  that  may  be  made 
within  the  prescribed  time.  Manifestly  the  effect  of  this  is 
to  stimulate  the  distribution  of  profits  in  the  shape  of  divi- 
dends. However  wise  this  policy  may  be  in  respect  to  com- 
panies which  have  large  accumulations  of  profits,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  having  a  wise  application  to  the  railroads 
when  their  relation  to  their  undistributed  income  is  cor- 
rectly appreciated. 

It  is  a  fact  which  may  be  stated  as  almost  universally 
true  that  there  is  no  hoarding  by  railroads  of  their  earnings. 
\\'herc  the  books  of  the  railroads  show  a  large  accumulated 
surplus,  that  surplus  is  not  found  in  the  bank  in  the  shape 
of  money  subject  to  check,  but  in  almost  all  cases  has  been 
plowed  back  into  the  property  in  the  shape  of  improved 
facilities.  If  a  substantial  part  of  this  surplus  is  to  be 
taken  under  the  taxing  power,  the  money  to  pav  it  must  be 
either  withheld  from  its  accustomed  expenditure  on  the  prop- 
erty, or  a  part  of  the  property  in  which  it  has  been  invested 


must  he  sold  to  ]iay  it,  or  money  must  Le  borrowed  for  the 
purpose. 

Credit  is  not  maintained,  but  is  impaired,  by  a  policy 
which,  instead  of  favoring  the  accumulation  from  earnings 
of  an  adequate  surplus,  forces  exceptional  distribution  of 
such  earnings  to  the  owners,  because  the  office  of  a  surplus 
is  to  make  and  keep  up  credit  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
the  improvement  of  facilities  essential  to  the  public  needs. 
It  seems,  therefore,  manifest  that  the  policy  of  this  .surplus 
tax,  which  is  to  force  large  distribution  of  annual  earnings, 
is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  railroads. 

As  regards  this  tax,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
bears  proportionately  harder  on  the  poorer  roads  which 
have  not  felt  able  to  declare  dividends,  but  resort  to  the 
conservative  policy  of  using  what  earnings  they  have  upon 
their  properties  devoted  to  the  public  service.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country — notably  the  Sdutli/ — the  present 
standard  of  transportation  facilities  has  been  attained  by  the 
adoption  of  this  policy,  and  would  not  have  been  possible 
if  the  railroads  had  distributed  their  earnings  in  dividends. 
It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  policy  of  taxation 
is  wise  which  would  discourage  such  a  tendency  and  would 
result  in  a  larger  tax  burden  being  placed  upon  roads 
wliich,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  transportation 
facilities,  refrain  from  declaring  dividends. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  railroads  should  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  this  tax,  or  should  be  retained  within  its  scope 
by  a  definition  which  would  subject  to  the  tax  any  company 
whose  earnings  may  happen  to  be  large  enough  to  justify 
its  imposition,  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  decide.  If  it  be 
determined  that  the  railroads  should  not  be  entirely  excluded 
as  a  class,  then  they  should  be  encouraged  to  accumulate,  in 
the  shape  of  a  surplus,  an  amount  reasonably  adequate  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  their  facilities,  and  for  the  equally 
public  purpose  of  establishing  and  stabilizing  their  credit. 

It  is  submitted  that  if  the  railroads  are  permitted  to  deduct 
from  their  undistributed  net  income,  before  the  surplus  tax 
becomes  applicable  to  it,  an  amount  of  three  per  centum 
of  the  value  of  their  assets,  no  more  would  be  reserved  than 
sufficient  for  the  essential  needs  of  the  company  in  the  way 
of  improving  facilities  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  stabilizing  credit. 

This  3  per  cent  limitation  will  leave  subject  to  the  surplus 
tax  all  annual  net  earnings  which  are  withheld,  but  which 
public  policy  might,  as  a  war  measure,  require  to  be  declared 
out  in  dividends  and  become  subject  to  tax  as  jjart  of  the 
income  of  the  stockholders. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  tliat  the  suggested  annual  allow- 
ance of  3  per  cent  on  the  assets  as  a  surplus  would  receive 
the  endorsement  of  the  best  financial  and  economic  author- 
ities. 

Unequal  and  Inequitable  Results 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  memorandum  reference  was 
made  to  the  unequal  and  inequitable  results  upon  different 
railroads  of  the  system  of  taxation  proposed  in  the  pending 
bill.  As  indicative  of  this  inequality  and  unfairness  of 
burden,  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  following 
cases  which  are  worked  out  upon  the  basis  of  the  earnings 
for  the  calendar  year  1916. 

First.  Compare  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  the  Xew 
York  Central: 

Pennsylvania         New  York 
.,.      ,                 ^  Railroad  Central 

OutstandTng  (Sp"ah "  ^^'   '"* $1,058,826,941     $1,076,919,058 

v\?^^.A  '^  "i;; 506,458,948  249,590,460 

Tnt  J  „,.^„.  ™   250,356,844  .  673  070.217 

\l,  \  ,^ll  'O'o™- ;;  •.•  ■    ■  ■  ■. 46,558.313  46  374  101 

EstimateTwar  iLes:             """'"" 29.815,260  35;274:404 

Xormal  income  tax  at  4% 1,192.610  1,410  976 

Excess  profits  tax »  9-0  ^' j 

Surplus   tax   at    15% .y.  s'siMS  2f$i7  37S 

Total  estimated   war  taxes 1,744.213  6  ^"7  374 

These  two  railroads  are  active  competitors— their  total 
capitalization  is  about  the  same— their  total  income  for  1916 
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was  about  the  same.  The  structure  of  their  capitalization, 
however,  is  very  different,  the  Pennsylvania  having  approx- 
imately two-thirds  stock  and  one-third  funded  debt,  while 
the  New  York  Central  has  approximately  one-fourth  stock 
and  three-fourths  funded  debt.  Under  the  proposed  tax 
system  the  Pennsylvania  pays  less  than  two  millions  in  these 
taxes  and  the  New  York  Central  largely  over  six  millions — 
the  New  York  Central  pays  a  fraction  somewhat  under  18 
per  cent  of  its  net  income  (less  dividend  income),  while  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  pays  less  than  6  per  cent;  the  Penn- 
sylvania pays  no  excess  profits  tax,  while  the  New  York 
Central  pays  two  millions  and  a  quarter;  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania ])ays  about  half  a  million  surplus  tax,  while  the  New 
York  Central  pays  two  millions  and  a  half. 

Second.  Compare  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
and  Chicago  &  North  Western: 

Chicago. 

Milw.^ukee  ChicaRo  and 
&  St.  Paul    North  Western 

Total  assets,  December  31,  1916 $657,288,991  $438,633,499 

Outstanding    Capital: 

Stock    233,287.984  152,606,807 

Funded     490,547,155  205,909,500 

Total    net   income 14,640,985  19,742,477 

Net  income  (less  dividend  income) 14,469,164  18,194,845 

Estimated   war   taxes: 

Normal  income  tax  at  4% 578,767  727,793 

Excess  profits  tax 977,377 

Surplus  tax  at  15% 99.221  1,286,638 

Total     677,988  2,991,808 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
pays  as  ta.xes  under  this  proposal  considerably  more  than  16 
per  cent  of  its  income  (less  dividend  income),  while  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  pays  a  fraction  over  4  per 
cent.  Other  inequalities  will  likewise  appear  by  reference 
to  the  foregoing  table. 

Third.  Compare  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  with 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  roads. 

Chicago, 
Burlington 
&  Quincy 

Total  assets,  December  31,  1916 $544,305,600 

Outstandinir    Capitals 

Stock  ' 110,839.100 

Funded    176,487,900 

Total  net  income 33,582,610 

Net  income  (less  dividend  income) 33,572,610 

Estimated  war  taxes: 

Normal  income  tax  at  4% 1,343,304 

Excess  profits  tax 1,400,299 

Surplus  tax  at   15% 2,377,633 

Total    5,121,236 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  New  York  Central, 
which  pays  in  these  taxes  about  18  per  cent  of  its  net 
income,  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  which  pays  about 
16  per  cent  of  its  income,  and  the  Burlington,  which  pays 
about  IS  per  cent  of  its  income  (less  in  each  case  dividend 
income),  are  somewhat  in  the  same  class,  while  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  tax  on  the  Burlington  contrasts  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  and  shows  marked  inequality  when  com- 
pared with  the  result  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  the  first  of  which  pays  a  little  less  than 
6  per  cent  on  its  net  income,  and  the  second  of  which  pays 
a  little  over  4  per  cent  on  its  net  income. 

A  careful  study  of  the  amendment  relating  to  the  deduc- 
tion of  dividends  received  will  demonstrate  that  there  is 
no  sound  reason  for  the  qualification  which  excludes  from 
the  deduction  a  portion  of  the  dividends  received  from  other 
corporations.  Since  some  deduction  of  dividends  is  pro- 
posed, the  principle  is  recognized  that  earnings  should  not 
be  subjected  to  double,  triple  and  quadruple  taxation  in 
the  course  of  their  transfer  from  one  corporation  to  another 
in  the  form  of  dividends.  The  qualification,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principle  which 
justified  the  amendment.  The  qualification  necessarily, 
■results  in  double,  triple,  etc.,  taxation,  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  net  income  of  many  corporations. 

The  provisions  in  reference  to  the  deduction  of  dividends 
in  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  the  tax  imposed  by  subdivision  (a)  of  section 
ten,  the  income  embraced  in  a  return  of  a  corporation,  joint-stock  company 


or  association,  or  insurance  company  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount 
received  as  dividends  upon  the  stock  or  from  the  net  earnings  of  any 
other  corpora- ion,  joint-stock  company  or  association,  or  insurance  com- 
|iany,  «hich  is  taxable  uoon  its  net  income  as  provided  in  this  title,  less 
that  proportion  of  such  amount  which  the  amount  received  by  the  dis- 
tributing corporation,  joint-stock  company  or  association,  or  insurance  com- 
pany from  similar  sources  bears  to  the  entire  net  income  of  such  dis- 
tributing corporation,  joint-stock  company  or  association,  or  insurance  com- 
pany. 

This  provision  operates  as  follows: 

The  Union  I'acific  owns  all  the  stock  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  and  through  that  company  controls  a  through  line 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  which  renders  the  public  a  most  im- 
portant service.  The  Oregon  Short  Line  paid  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  as  its  sole  stockholder,  a  dividend  of  $8,000,000. 
But  as  17  per  cent  of  the  entire  net  income  of  Oregon  Short 
Line  was  derived  from  dividends  received  from  other  cor- 
porations, the  Union  Pacific  is  entitled,  under  the  finance 
committee's  qualifying  amendment,  to  deduct,  in  computing 
its  own  income  tax,  only  8,5  per  cent  of  the  dividend  received 
from  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  or  $6,640,000,  leaving  17  per 
cent,  or  $1,360,000,  to  be  taxed  as  part  of  the  net  income  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  although  it  has  once  been  taxed  as  income 
of  Oregon  Short  Line. 

Another  striking  example  is  afforded  by  the  Atchison, 
Topcka  &  Santa  Fe.  Many  years  ago  that  company  mort- 
gaged its  property  by  instruments  which  contained  after- 
acquired  property  clauses.  When  it  became  necessar)-  to 
extend  its  lines  in  New  Mexico,  it  was  obliged  to  form  a 
new  company  for  the  extension,  the  Atchison  furnishing  the 
capital  and  taking  the  stock  of  the  New  Mexico  company — 
otherwise  the  property  in  New  Mexico  would  have  come 
under  the  previous  mortgages  of  the  Atchison,  and  would 
not  have  afforded  a  basis  of  credit  necessary  for  the  proposed 
construction. 

It  subsequently  became  desirable  to  extend  the  Atchison 
lines  into  Texas.  The  laws  of  Texas  would  not  permit  a 
foreign  corporation  to  build  a  road  in  that  state;  conse- 
quently, a  separate  corporation  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  New  Mexico  company — a  subsidiary  of  the 
Atchison — took  the  stock  of  this  Texas  company,  and  thereby 
the  Atchison  became  "a  holding  company  in  the  second 
degree,"  but  became  so  as  a  means  of  creating  a  trunk  line 
through  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  proposed  amendment,  any 
dividend  received  by  the  Atchison  from  the  New  Mexico 
comixm)-,  an}-  part  of  which  was  made  up  from  a  dividend 
from  the  Texas- company,  must  be  reduced  proportionately, 
although  the  whole  transaction  was  merely  a  method  of  fur- 
nishing a  great  th-ough  system  of  railroad,  and  the  form 
that  It  took  was  made  necessary  by  business  considerations 
and  by  the  laws  of  Texas  above  mentioned.  Inasmuch  as 
the  earnings  of  the  Texas  company  would  be  taxed  in  the 
hands  of  that  company,  it  would  seem  highly  inequitable, 
and  in  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  proposed  bill,  which 
allows  some  deduction  of  dividends,  to  tax  Uiese  earnings 
again  when  they  reach  the  Atchison.  " 

We  therefore  submit  that  dividends  received  from  other 
corporations  should  be  deducted  in  their  entiret}-. 

That  part  of  income  taken  by  the  Government  as  '"in- 
come' and  "excess  profits"  taxes  should  be  deducted  in  arriv- 
ing at  taxable  income,  just  as  the  proposed  law  permit*  the 
deduction  of  all  other  ta.xes.  Otherwise  there  will  result  a 
tax  on  ta.xes.  Neither  an  individual  nor  a  corporation 
Should  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  upon  money  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  surrendered  to  the  government  in  the  form  of 
taxes. 


Restricted    R.mlw.w   Tr.weling   in   Dexm.\rk. 


-Ow- 

tlie  limitation  of  railway  traveling,  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior has  now  further  authorized  the  state  and  private  rail- 
ways to  make  restrictions  as  to  the  kinds  of  goods  to  be 
carried. 


ing  to  lack  of  coal  in  Denmark,  which  has  already  caused  M 
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IVonic)}  Sorting  Scrap  on  the  \'ew  York  Central  at  CoHinwood.  Ohio;  the  Coil  Springs  and   Other  Material 

Picked   Out   by   the   Women 


the   Foreground   is   Serviceable   Material 


Women  Well  Adapted  to  Scrap  Dock  Labor 

Their  Employment   at  the   CoHinwood    Shops    of    the 
New  York  Central  Has  Passed  the  Experimental  Stage 


CONDITIONS  prevailing  on  account  of  the  war,  make 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  many  unusual  means  for  the 
carrying   on  of  the   work  of  various  departments  of 
the  railroads,  the  service  of  which  is  so  essential  during  these 
trying  times.     Many  of  the  male  employees  have  enlisted; 
the  ranks  are  gradually  being  depleted  and  it  follows  that 


paid  to  men  for  the  same  class  of  labor  and  undoubtedly  will 
become  a  regular  part  of  the  working  force.  It  has  been  in- 
teresting to  see  the  energy  displayed  by  the  women  on  this 
work.  At  the  CoHinwood  scrap  dock  they  have  largely  dis- 
placed colored  labor  imported  from  the  South,  the  latter  being 
more  or  less  migratory  and  unreliable  after  pay  day.  They 
are  much  more  steady  and  are  very  apt  at  learning  to  sort 
out  usable  material  from  a  pile  of  scrap.  They  seem  to  pos- 
sess a  natural  instinct  for  sorting  out  and  saving  good  ma- 
terial. At  times  they  may  be  seen  criticising  each  other  for 
discarding  a  bolt,  nut  or  washer  that  should  have  been  re- 
claimed. They  respond  readily  when  called  upon  to  unload 
material  from  a  gondola  car.  Since  the  photographs  were 
taken  they  have  adopted  bloomers  or  overalls,  thereby  greatly 


Women   Reclaiming    Bolts   and    Other    Small    Material   from 
the   Bins  at  the  CoHinwood   Scrap  Yard 

work  such  as  sorting  scrap  and  many  other  operations  mu.-^i 
to  a  certain  extent  be  performed  by  female  labor. 

1  he  extent  to  which  women  may  be  used  at  the  sera]) 
docks,  sorting  and  handling  miscellaneous  material  is  brought 
out  clearly  by  the  illustrations.  The  photographs  were 
taken  at  the  New  York  Central  scrap  dock  at  the  CoHin- 
wood, Ohio,  shops.  The  women  have  been  employed  here 
for  some  time  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  store- 
keeper of  the  Lines  West.  What  at  first  was  considered  an 
experiment  is  now  pronounced  a  success,  all  things  consid- 
ered, and  has  grown  beyond  the  exp>erimental  stage. 

The  women  are  paid  at  the  same  rates  of  wages  that  were 


A    Group    of   Women    Who    Have    Replaced    Men    as    Scrap 
Handlers  at  CoHinwood 

enhancing  their  ability  to  climb  on  and  off  cars  and  to  get 
around  generally.  They  hnd  that  they  can  work  much  more 
freely  and  that  they  are  in  less  danger  when  wearing  over- 
alls, as  compared  with  their  customary  apparel.  A  dress 
often  catches  on  projecting  pieces  of  iron,  making  their  work 
more  or  less  hazardous. 
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YARDMEN'S  STRIKE  AT  CHICAGO 

A  strike  of  switchim-n  hcloiiging  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  was  called  on  nineteen  roads  in  the 
Chicago  switching  district  at  6  a.  m.  on  July  28  and  con- 
tinued until  5:45  a.m.  July  30,  when,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  officers  of  the  other  three  railway  brotherhoods, 
headed  by  L.  F.  Sheppard,  acting  president  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  a  settlement  was  reached.  Although 
the  Managers'  Conference  Committee  of  the  Chicago  roads 
proposed  mediation  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation,  and  George  W.  W.  Hanger,  a  member  of  that 
board,  personally  tried  to  induce  the  men  to  submit  their 
case  to  the  body  he  represented,  the  switchmen  were  uncom- 
promising in  their  insistence  upon  the  demands  which  they 
had  made.  In  substance,  they  wished  to  establish  the  closed 
shop  in  favor  of  members  of  their  organization  and  to  de- 
prive the  railroad  managements  of  the  power  to  appoint  yard- 
ma.sters  and  assistant  yardmasters. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  demands  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  the  Managers"  Conference  Committee 
made  the  following  statement: 

"First,  'In  the  employment  of  yardmen  B.  of  R.  T.  men 
shall  be  given  preference.'  If  this  rule  should  be  adopted 
the  railways  would  be  prevented  from  employing  any  but  B. 
of  R.  T.  men  when  there  were  any  of  them  available,  al- 
though more  experienced  and  better  qualified  men  might  be 
available.  The  railways  proposed  that  the  rule  should  be 
made  to  read,  'In  the  employment  of  yardmen,  experienced 
men  will  be  given  preferred  consideration  and  B.  of  R.  T. 
men  will  not  be  discriminated  against.' 

"Second,  'Yardmen  discharged  can  only  be  reinstated  by 
mutual  agreement  between  officers  of  the  company  and  the 
properly  authorized  committee  representing  them.'  On  a 
road  having  a  contract  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  the  committee  of  this  organization  would  be  the 
only  one  representing  the  men.  Therefore,  if  a  non-union 
man  or  a  member  of  the  Switchmen's  Union,  of  North  Amer- 
ica, which  classes  include  60  per  cent  of  all  the  yardmen 
in  Chicago,  should  leave  the  service  for  any  cause,  he  could 
not,  under  the  proposed  rules,  re-enter  the  service  without 
the  consent  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  com- 
mittee. For  obvious  reasons,  this  consent  might  be  difficult 
to  obtain.  In  other  words,  under  the  first  rule  the  railway 
would  be  prevented  from  employing  any  but  B.  of  R.  T. 
men  and  under  the  second  it  could  be  prevented  from  re- 
instating any  but  B.  of  R.  T.  men.  The  managers'  com- 
mittee proposed  in  place  of  the  second  rule  that  'Yardmen 
dismissed  will  forfeit  all  seniority  rights,  unless  reinstated 
within  one  year.' 

"The  adoption  of  the  rules  proposed  by  the  B.  of  R.  T. 
would  in  time  eliminate  all  non-union  men  and  all  members 
of  the  Switchmen's  Union  from  the  service  of  roads  having 
contracts  with  the  B.  of  R.  T.,  while  members  of  the  B.  of 
R.  T.  employed  on  roads  having  contracts  with  the  Switch- 
men's Union  would  be  left  undisturbed. 

"Third,  'In  the  employment  of  yardmasters  and  assistant 
yardmasters  the  senior  cjualificd  yardman  shall  be  given 
preference.'  On  a  road  having  the  proposed  closed  shop  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  B.  of  R.  T.,  the  senior 
yardman  would,  of  course,  be  a  member  of  that  or- 
ganization. The  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  charge  that  in  appointing  assis- 
tant yardmasters  and  yardmasters  the  railways  have 
discriminated  against  members  of  their  organization. 
The  managements  of  the  railroads  have  used  their  discretion 
in  appointing  assistant  yardmasters  and  yardmasters,  put- 
ting into  those  positions  the  men  regarded  as  best  qualified 
for  them,  whether  yardmen,  yard-clerks,  trainmen,  or  in 
whatever  branch  of  the  service  they  may  have  been.  The 
fact  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  assistant  yardmasters 
and  vardniasters  of  Chicago  lines  having  contracts  with  the 


B.  of  R.  T.  have  been  appointed  iron:  the  ranks  of  yard- 
men refutes  the  charge  of  unfair  discrimination.  The  rule 
proposed  by  the  Managers"  Conference  Committee  is  that 
'in  the  appointment  of  yardmasters  and  assistant  yardmas- 
ters the  senior  yardmen  will  be  given  full  and  unprejudiced 
consideration.' 

"The  Commission  of  Eight  in  New  York,  representing 
both  the  four  labor  brotherhoods  and  the  railways,  decided 
that  there  should  be  a  uniform  meal  hour  for  all  employees 
in  yard  service;  and  the  Managers"  Conference  Committee 
proposed  action  in  accordance  with  this  ruling.  This  the 
representatives  of  the  B.  of  R.  T.  yardmen  in  Chicago  de- 
clined to  accept,  thus  refusing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
their  own  representatives  on  the  Commission  of  Eight." 

Tlie  demands  made  by  the  men  were  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  railways  had  to  consider  not  only  the  inter- 
ests of  the  B.  of  R.  T.,  who  represented  about  2500  of  the 
switchmen  employed  in  the  Chicago  terminals,  but  also 
nearly  2500  men  belonging  to  the  Switchmen's  Union  of 
North  America  and  1500  who  were  either  non-union  men 
or  belonged  to  other  labor  organizations.  In  fact,  J.  G. 
Connors,  assistant  international  president  of  the  Switchmen's 
.Union,  notified  the  railroads  that  if  the  rules  asked  for  by 
the  B.  of  R.  T.  were  adopted  his  organization  would  have 
no  recourse  but  to  strike. 

Four  hours  after  the  strike  had  been  declared  reports  from 
the  various  railroads  involved  indicated  that  all  the  way 
from  25  to  100  per  cent  of  the  normal  business  of  the  roads 
was  being  handled.  This  was  very  encouraging  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  strike  is  generally  considered  won  if  25  per 
cent  of  the  normal  business  is  handled  on  the  second  day. 
Some  of  the  roads  found  it  necessan."  to  place  embargoes 
upon  the  movements  of  live  stock  and  perishables.  Condi- 
tions on  Sunday  showed  continued  improvement.  In  com- 
parison with  preceding  Sundays  recently  the  percentage  of 
switching  crews  working  varied  from  25  to  100  per  cent 
with  crews  of  75  per  cent  or  over  on  most  of  the  lines. 

Two  acts  of  violence  by  strikers  or  strike  sjTnpathizers 
occurred  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  about  one  o'clock  Sunday 
morning.  Three  members  of  the  B.  of  R.  T..  namely,  Lee 
Hunt,  who  has  been  switching  foreman  at  tlie  .\lton"s  Har- 
rison street  yard,  C.  C.  O'Connell  and  F.  T.  PajTie,  switch- 
men, emptied  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  bricks  from  a  viaduct 
on  some  switchmen  at  work  below.  Two  were  struck  on  the 
feet  by  bricks  but  were  not  seriously  hurt.  .A.n  .\lton  watch- 
man fired  his  revolver  at  the  men,  following  which  Hunt 
and  0"Connell  stopped  and  threw  up  their  hands.  They 
were  turned  over  to  the  city  police  and  will  be  prosecuted, 
.^t  about  the  same  hour  at  tlie  Glen  yards  of  the  Chicago  & 
.\lton  a  switch  was  maliciously  thrown  in  front  of  seven 
heavily  loaded  coal  cars  moving  at  considerable  speed,  de- 
railing them  and  blocking  the  track  for  nine  hours. 

Late  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Sheppard  and  otlier  brother- 
hood leaders  arrived  at  Chicago  and  called  at  the  offices  of 
the  Managers'  Conference  Committee,  asking  for  a  state- 
ment of  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  .strike.  As  a 
result  of  conferences  which  ensued  the  following  settlement 
wa.>;  agreed  to:  First,  that  the  men  be  returned  to  their  posi- 
tions at  once  without  prejudice  or  loss  of  .seniority.  Second, 
that  the  questions  at  issue  be  disposed  of  as  follows:  (a)  The 
meal  period  question  to  be  settled  by  the  Commission  of  Eight 
at  New  York;  (b)  the  appointment  of  yardmasters,  tlie  re- 
instatements and  employment  of  new  men  to  he  settled  by  a 
board  consisting  of  Messrs.  L.  F.  Sheppard,  chairman;  W. 
M.  Clark,  M.  \V.  Cadle,  H.  E.  Wills,  L.  J.  Griffing.  Artliur 
J.  Lovell  and  S.  A.  Boone,  representing  the  B.  of  R.  T; 
and  tlie  Managers'  Conference  Committee  representing  the 
railroads.  The  rights  of  all  other  employees  are  safeguarded 
by  a  clau.se  reading:  "It  is  agreed  that  the  matters  at  issue 
are  to  be  settled  without  the  adoption  of  the  closed  shop 
rule  or  any  rule  that  might  fairly  he  considered  as  equiv- 
alent to  such." 


OutboiittJ  Freight,  Pier  4.   New   York   City 


Electric  Tractors  at  Pier  4,  New  York 

Increasing  the  Capacity  of  a  Busy  Station  Where  Ac- 
quisition   of  Additional    Land  Is  Out  of  the  Question 


A    NOTABLE  example  of  economical  handling  of  pack- 
age freight  from  wagon  to  freight  car  by  means  of 
electric  tractors  is  that  to  be  seen  in  the  plant  recent- 
ly installed  at  the  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Pier 
4,  North  River,  New  York  Citv.  This  station  is  one  of  the  old- 


The  outbound  platfonn  of  this  station,  fronting  the  street, 
is  on  a  level  with  the  tailboard  of  the  wagons  which  bring 
merchandise  to  the  station.  When  a  wagon  brings  a  ship- 
ment for  a  single  destination  which  is  large  enough,  the  pack- 
ages are  loaded  directly  on  to  one  of  the  four-wheel  trucks 
and  the  truck  is  run  over  the  scales.  Smaller  shipments 
are  moved  by  hand  trucks  to  the  scales,  thence  to  the  proper 
four-wheel  truck. 

From  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  station  there  are 
nine  scales.  From  the  scales  freight  is  taken  to  one  of  the 
four-wheel  trucks,  a  row  of  which,  standing  at  the  "loading 


Loading   Direct  from  Dray  to  Four-Wheel  Truck 

est  in  New  York,  and  one  in  which  is  done  a  very  large  out- 
bound business,  and  the  electric  installation  now  includes  4 
tractors  and  225  four-wheel  "trailers."  This  improvement  has 
effected  a  marked  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  station  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  an  important  labor-saving  proposition, 
though  the  distances  which  freight  has  to  be  trucked  are  not 
ver\-  long.  The  scheme  answers  directly  the  demand  from 
V^ashington  for  conservation  of  man  power  as  a  measure  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  war. 


A  Through  Train 

wharf,"  is  seen  in  photograph  No.  2.  The  numbers  displayed 
above  these  trucks,  45,  4j,  166,  41,  40.  1  to  24.  38-^in- 
dicate  the  loading  numliers  of  cars  for  specific  destinations. 
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Forty-one,  for  instance,  may  be  the  Chicago  car,  and  40  that 
for  Cincinnati.  These  numbers  are  for  permanent  use  and 
the  freight  handlers  familiarize  themselves  with  them.  The 
tractor  in  the  center  of  this  picture,  coming  down  the  ramp, 
is  drawing  a  truck  which  has  been  loaded  direct  from  a 
wagon.     The  other  trucks  are  on  a  level  20  inches  lower. 

The  cars  into  which  the  freight  is  loaded  stand  on  floats 
tied  to  the  dock;  and  the  space  between  the  "wharf"  at  which 
the  trucks  are  loaded  and  the  ramp  over  which  they  are 
moved — up  or  down,  according  as  the  tide  is  high  or  low — 
on  to  the  platform  in  the  center  of  the  float,  is  called  the 
yard.  Each  float  has  two  tracks  with  six  cars  on  each  track, 
and  a  7  ft.  platform  between  the  tracks.  The  slip  affords 
space  for  four  floats  (48  cars).  The  space  between  the 
wharf  at  which  the  trucks  are  loaded  and  the  outer  edge 
of  the  dock  is  about  75  ft.  wide.  In  this  "yard"  the  trucks 
are  marshalled  into  trains  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  more  trucks. 
Photograph  No.  3  shows  a  train  consisting  of  a  tractor  and 
three  trucks.  Photograph  No.  4  shows  a  tractor  and  four 
trucks  going  up  the  incline  to  the  platform  on  the  float.  The 
tractor  leaves  the  trucks  opposite  their  prop)er  cars  and 
thev  are  then  pushed  into  the  cars  by  the  stowers,  as  shown 
in  photograph  No.  5.  The  tractors,  as  will  be  seen,  occupy 
but  little  space  and  are  readily  turned  on  the  7  ft.  platform 
of  the  float.  The  leading  wheel,  by  which  the  tractor  is 
steered,  is  6  in.  in  diameter  and  the  main  wheels  are  12  in. 
in  diameter.  The  trucks  are  3  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  long,  with 
12  in.  wheels.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tongues  of  those 
trucks  which  are  at  rest  are  inclined  upward  but  without 
the  ordinary  hook  or  chain  to  hold  them  in  position.  This 
upward  position  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  special  device 
in  the  connection  by  which  the  tongue  is  secured  at  its  lower 
end,  to  the  body  of  the  truck.  The  release  of  the  tongue 
from  its  upward  position  and  the  coupling  of  the  truck  to  the 
tractor  is  effected  by  a  single  simple  motion.  The  floors  of 
the  trucks  are  20  in.  high  and  this  is  the  height  of  the 
wharf  behind  the  trucks  shown  in  photograph  No.  2. 

The  man  on  the  platform  who  directs  the  outward  move- 


From    Pier    to    l^loat;    On    the    Up-Grade 

ment  of  the  four  wheel  trucks  is  called  a  despatcher.  He 
sees  that  the  trucks  are  moved  to  the  proper  position  in  the 
"yard"  and  calls  for  an  empty  truck  to  take  the  place  of  each 
loaded  truck  which  goes  out.  The  marshalling  of  the  trucks 
into  suitable  trains  by  the  tractors  is  supervised  by  a  yard 
master  and  one  assistant. 

These  tractors  and  trucks  are  busy  from  about  11  a.  m.  to 
the  closing  hour,  6  p.  m. ;  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
before  the  outbound  movement  becomes  heavy,  they  are  used 
to  some  extent  for  moving  inbound  freight.  In  the  move- 
ment of  outbound  freight  the  tractors  have  given  such  a  good 
account  of  themselves  that  the  standing  cause  of  complaint, 


discouragement  and  waste  of  time  so  common  at  New  York 
City  freight  piers — the  long  line  of  waiting  trucks  in  the 
street — has  been  practically  abolished,  so  far  as  Pier  4  is 
concerned.  From  time  immemorial  freight  stations  closing 
at  4:30  p.  m.  have  been  obliged  to  send  a  man  out  on  the 
street  at  that  hour  and  give  tickets  to  the  teamsters,  lined  up 
for  from  one  to  a  dozen  blocks,  and  give  them  admission 
tickets.  Such  tickets  show  that  the  holder  has  done  his  part 
toward  delivering  his  load  at  the  freight  house  before 
the  closing  hour.  The  team.ster  who  has  no  ticket  is  shut 
out.  Many  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  curing  this 
trouble. 

For  the  foregoing  information  we  are  indebted  to  H.  C. 


The  Stowers'  Part 

Bixler,  superintendent  of  stations  and  transfers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  who  gives  the  credit  for  the  marked  suc- 
cess of  this  improvement  in  efficiency  to  M.  Townsend,  the 
veteran  agent  at  Pier  4,  and  to  his  general  foreman,  C.  M. 

Sullivan. 


Cement  in  Guatemala. — A  new  cement  mill,  with  a 
capacity  of  from  50,000  to  100,000  barrels  of  cement  per 
year,  has  just  been  opened  about  one  mile  from  Guatemala 
City  by  American  interests,  acting  under  a  special  conces- 
sion of  the  Guatemalan  Government.  The  plant  has  been 
under  construction  for  two  years,  and  involves  not  only 
the  mill  itself,  but  two  miles  of  railway  connecting  with 
the  port.  Practically  all  the  machineri-  was  manufactured 
in  the  United  States.  The  new  company  is  restricted  under 
its  franchise  to  a  maximum  charge  of  $4  a  barrel  for  its 
[iroduct.  The  managers  state  that  they  will  be  able  to 
manufacture  cement  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  a  barrel. 

Restricted  Tra\-el  in  Germany. — Ven-  urgent  warn- 
ings against  all  avoidable  traveling  are  now  being  issued  by 
the  German  railway  autliorities,  observes  The  Times  (Lon- 
don) in  its  "Through  German  Eyes"  colimxns.  The  public  is 
told  that  the  restrictions  are  much  greater  in  England  and 
France,  that  the  German  measures  are  very  lenient,  and  that 
people  are  wisest  to  sta\-  at  home,  where  they  are  certain  of 
food,  even  if  the  quantities  of  food  are  small.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  admitted  that  the  Germans  now  have  an  unusual 
need  of  holidays  and  sufficient  provision  of  really  necessar>' 
trains  is  promised.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  instead  of  aban- 
doning the  reservation  of  seats,  the  German  authorities  have 
estalilislicd  the  rule  that  all  tickets  for  "holiday  trains"  must 
bo  IpQught  in  advance,  and  even-  ticket  secures  a  place  in 
the  train.  The  Germans  are  solemnly  assured  that  as  re- 
gard? coal  they  are  better  6£f  than  all  other  belligerent  coun- 
tries, but  they  are  warned  that  there  will  be  great  privations 
next  winter  if  the  weather  is  not  mild. 


How  One  Road  Increased  Its  Train  Load 

Ratings  Established   by  Road  Tests;  Simple  Methods 
Used     for     Checking     Performance     of    Each    Train 

By  J.  Lowell  White 

Assistant  to  the  General   Superintendent  of  Transportation, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 


IN  response  to  a  request  for  information  as  to  how  a  cer- 
tain large  increase  in  tlie  trainload  had  been  obtained 
on  his  road,  one  of  the  best  l^nown  executives  in  the 
United  States  once  wrote: 

"The  only  way  to  increase  your  train  load  is  to  begin  at 
the  station  platform  and  in  the  yard.  See  first  of  all  that 
your  car  is  loaded  to  capacity,  if  you  can  do  so.  After  that 
see  that  enough  cars  are  put  back  of  the  engine  so  that  you 
utilize  the  full  tractive  power  of  the  engine  in  the  direction 
of  heavy  traffic.  It  is  a  question  of  enormous  detail  and 
constant  watching  and  pressure  all  along  the  line  every  year 
and  every  day  of  the  year." 

The  importance  of  securing  a  miiximum  car-load  in  any 


maximum  car-loading,  would  have  to  be  hauled  in  anotlier 
train  at  an  added  expense. 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  deal  more  with  the  methods  to  be 
employed  in  seeing  that  "enough  cars  are  put  back  of  the 
engine"  so  that  the  full  tractive  power  may  be  used:  this 
being  a  field  in  which  operating  officers  have  complete  con- 
trol. The  methods  described  are  those  adopted  l)y  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line  and  have,  it  is  believed,  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  increasing  the  net  revenue  train  load  from  235 
tons  in  1915  to  274  tons  in  1916  and  to  o29  tons  for  the 
last  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1916,  a  total  increase 
of  94  tons  or  ,39  per  cent:  during  which  period  the  average 
tractive  power  of  road  engines  increased  but  1.7  per  cent. 
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campaign  for  increased  train  load  may  be  overlooked  unless 
one  remembers  the  indisputable  fact  that  any  given  engine 
can  pull  more  tons  when  its  load  is  concentrated  in  a  short, 
solid  train  that  it  can  when  the  same  tonnage  is  strung  out 
in  many  cars  with  hundreds  of  wheels  grinding  the  rails. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  road  tests  that  an  engine  with 
34,000  lb.  tractive  power  can  haul  as  much  as  360  tons  more 
over  0.6  per  cent  ruling  grades  in  40  cars  than  in  100.  It 
then  follows,  since  upward  of  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  ton 
load  may  be  net  revenue  load  (earning  from  one-half  to 
one  cent  per  ton  mile),  that  the  entire  "out-of-pocket"  ex- 
pense of  operating  a  given  train  may  be  paid  by  the  revenue 
from   tliis   additional   tonnage;    which,   were   it  not   for  the 

'  Received  in  the  contest  on  "Increasing  the  Train  Load."  Other 
r.'.pcrs  on  this  subject  were  published  in  the  issues  of  June  22  and  July  6. 


Until  November,  1915,  the  tonnage  system  had  received 
very  limited  trial,  being  restricted  to  two  or  three  districts 
and  these  of  lesser  importance  from  a  traffic  density  stand- 
point. When  the  decision  was  reached  to  give  the  tonnage 
system  a  thorough  and  extensive  trial  it  was  with  some 
doubts  as  to  the  wusdom  in  so  doing  on  account  of  the  large 
volume  of  perishable  freight  hauled;  which  class  of  business 
cannot  be  held  to  fill  out  tonnage  trains.  The  problem  pre- 
sented was  therefore:  (1)  To  establish  ratings  with  enough 
elasticity  to  permit  ready  adjustment  to  the  character  of 
train  to  be  hauled.  (2)  To  organize  a  system  at  minimum 
expense  for  computing  the  tonnage  of  each  train.  (3)  To 
determine  what  each  engine  could  pull  at  schedule  speeds. 
^4)  To  construct  a  plan  for  reporting  results  which  would 
be  of  value  to  officers  in  supervising  the  work. 
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This  was  attacked  first  by  the  issue  of  a  circular  which 
specified  that  the  weight  of  "car  and  contents  in  tons"  must 
be  shown  on  every  way-bill.  All  way-bill  forms  were  re- 
vi.sed  to  provide  a  definite  space  for  this  purpose.  When 
this  work  was  well  begun,  another  circular  was  distributed, 
instructing  yard-masters  to  record  the  weights  of  the  in- 
dividual cars  in  out-going  trains  on  the  yard  record  and 
conductors  to  give  similar  information  for  cars  of  in-coming 
trains  on  their  switch-lists.  With  these  circulars  in  force 
a  record  of  every  train  in  and  out  of  terminals  was  available 
and  enabled  those  in  charge,  through  a  study  of  the  tonnage 
actually  hauled  before  any  ratings  had  been  fixed,  to  pick 
a  weight  for  the  first  test  trains  which  would  be  somewhere 
near  the  weights  finally  adopted.  This  saved  considerable 
time  in  making  the  tests. 

The  officer  under  whose  direction  this  work  was  carried 
out  had  been  much  impressed  by  an  article  by  O.  S.  Beyer, 
Jr.,  entitled  "Scientific  Train  Loading:  Tonnage  Rating" 
which  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September 
17,  191S,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  trials  to  find  out 
whether  an  adjusted  (for  length  of  train)  system  would  se- 
cure greater  train  loads  than  a  flat  system.  At  the  time  the 
tests  were  begun  large  numbers  of  empty  cars  were  being 


clearly  demonstrated.  Table  Xo.  1  covering  the  operation 
of  tiirough  freight  trains  in  the  direction  of  traffic  on  one 
district  for  a  period  of  five  months  will  at  least  give  good 
ground  for  argument  pro  and  con.  There  will  be  those  who 
maintain  that,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  trains  having 
between  55  and  59  cars,  a  flat  rating  of  2170  tons  should  be 
fixed  for  practical  operation  for  all  trains.  Those  opposed 
will  answer  that  in  .August  43  per  cent  of  all  trains  had  over 
60  cars  and  that,  with  a  flat  rating  of  2170  tons  in  effect, 
while  these  53  trains  might  have  gotten  over  the  road  without 
actually  stalling,  it  is  probable  that  the  movement  would  not 
have  been  as  satisfactorj'  as  under  the  adjusted  sy.stem. 

If  one  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  load  of  2140  tons 
would  be  the  only  safe  one  to  use  for  a  flat  rating  for  a  60- 
car  train,  then  the  figures  shown  make  an  actual  saving  of 
seven  trains  for  the  adjusted  system;  which  for  the  172-mile 
run  in  question  would  mean  (on  a  basis  of  50  cents  per 
train  mile)  an  actual  economy  of  $1204  in  the  fi.ve  months' 
period.  The  opinion  of  the  writer  is  that  the  adjusted  sys- 
tem makes  for  smooth  operation,  costs  no  more  to  work  than 
a  flat  system  and  may  save  real  money  in  the  long  run. 

A  word  of  caution  may  be  added  for  those  who  have  in 
mind  the  introduction  of  an  adjusted  rating.     In  establish- 
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run  south,  which  was  also  the  direction  of  the  movement  of 
company  coal,  so  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  secure  test 
trains;  first  of  loaded  coal  cars  and  then  of  empty  box  cars: 
the  two  limits  of  all  train  operation,  between  which  all  other 
trains  of  however  mixed  a  character  must  fall. 

The  tests  demonstrated  clearly  that  in  most  cases  more 
load  could  be  hauled  in  a  short  train  than  in  a  long  one, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  instances  were  found 
where,  on  account  of  the  broken  character  of  the  country, 
the  engine  was  able  to  haul  as  much  in  a  long  empty  train 
as  in  a  short  loaded  one,  the  only  assignable  reason  being 
that,  owing  to  the  "saw-tooth"  character  of  the  profile, 
when  the  engine  was  hauling  the  coal  train  it  would  have 
the' whole  train  on  the  ruling  grade  at  one  time,  while  with 
90  or  100  cars  some  part  of  the  train  would  still  be  running 
down  one  hill  when  the  engine  was  nearing  the  top  of  the 
next  one.  Adjusted  ratings  with  friction  allowances  of  from 
4  to  15  tons  per  car  have  accordingly  been  established  on  10 
out  of  12  operating  divisions.  How  much  advantage  is  be- 
ing obtained  from  the  adjustment  feature  has  not  yet  been 


ing  the  rating  it  will  probably  be  advisable,  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  most  successful  results,  to  base  the  rating  on  the 
smaller  number  of  heavily  loaded  cars  and  then  to  make 
the  friction  allowance  slightly  higher  than  5,  say  7  tons  per 
car;  because  in  mixed  trains  if  many  loads  are  on  the  rear 
end  it  may  be  found  that  the  allowance  of  five  tons  is  not 
enough  in  a  long  train,  as  such  a  train  will  pull  harder 
than  one  where  the  weight  is  evenly  distributed,  as  would  be 
the  case  in  the  fully  loaded  or  empt)'  test  trains. 

The  tests  to  fix  the  ratings  were  simple  in  character,  be- 
ing conducted  by  an  observer  accompanied  by  the  road  fore- 
man of  engines  and  the  trainmaster.  Two  or  more  weeks 
were  spent  on  each  district  until  it  was  determined  what 
was  the  right  load  for  a  given  class  of  locomotive.  Tests 
were  then  run  in  order  to  find  out  how  much  reduction  from 
tlie  maximum  tonnage  would  be  necessar}'  in  order  to  per- 
mit trains  to  make  the  schedules  of  certain  fast  perishable 
runs.  The  results  of  these  tests  were  designated  as  "A" 
(slow)  and  "B"  (fast)  ratings  and  as  such  were  put  into 
effect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tests  on  each  district. 
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With  the  ratings  established  the  problem  remained  of 
constructing  a  report  which  would  show  sufficient  data  to 
enable  officers  to  check  the  performance  of  every  train 
readily.  The  ideal  method  would  be  to  compute  the  gross 
ton  miles  of  each  run  which  would  then  be  compared  with 
the  potential  gross  ton  mileage  of  which  the  engine  is  cap- 
able. Such  statistics,  however  can  be  obtained  only  at  con- 
siderable e.xpense.  To  make  this  unnecessary  the  form  of 
record  shown  was  devised.  In  using  this  system  the  con- 
ductor reports  to  the  despatcher  the  number  of  cars  and  tons 
in  his  train  before  leaving  the  yard,  which  information  is 
recorded  on  the  train  sheet  in  a  space  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  conductor  is  also  required  to  report  the  cars  and 
tons  which  his  train  takes  into  and  out  of  the  designated 
intermediate  tonnage  terminals,  which  information  is  also 
recorded  on  the  train-sheet,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  day 
the  record  is  complete  from  which  Form  787  is  prepared. 
As  a  result,  the  performance  for  the  day  comes  to  the  office 
of  the  general  superintendent  of  transportation  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  In  that  office  a  stenographer  is  em- 
ployed who  checks  the  correctness  of  ratings,  footings,  etc., 
and  writes  all  letters  which  are  sent  out  having  reference 
to  the  supervision  of  the  loading.  Small  adding  machines 
have  been  placed  in  the  principal  yard  offices  to  enable  yard 
clerks  to  foot  the  tonnage  with  speed  and  accuracy  and 
chief  despatchers  have  been  provided  with  wide  carriage 
typewriters  on  which  to  make  up  the  report.  Four  days  after 
the  close  of  the  month  a  statement  is  placed  before  the  gen- 
eral manager,  giving  the  results  for  the  preceding  30-day 
period  on  each  district  or  division.  Outside  of  the  salary 
and  e.xpenses  of  the  supervising  officer  the  whole  cost  of  the 
system  here  described  is  the  salary  of  the  stenographer  and 
the  price  of  the  adding  machines  and  typewriters  furnished 
to  yards  and  despatchers. 


with  the  "B,"  or  fast  rating.  An  examination  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  service  was  made  and  as  a  result  instructions 
were  issued  under  which  ••B"  trains  could  only  be  run  be- 
tween certain  fixed  hours  each  day.  Consequently  while  on 
one  district  only  58  per  cent  of  all  the  tonnage  hauled  was 
liandled  in  '"A"  trains  in  March,  in  June  71  per  cent  was  so 
handled,  with  a  resulting  saving  of  7  trains. 

Indirectly,  too,  it  is  hoped  that  these  tonnage  figures  will 
be  of  use  in  increasing  the  train  load,  because  they  have 
furnished  a  definite  basis  on  which  to  make  recommen- 
dation for  grade  reduction.  For  instance,  on  the  run  from 
A  through  B  and  C  to  D  it  was  found  necessary  on  account 
of  one  comparatively  short  ruling  grade  between  B  and  C 
to  fix  the  rating  over  the  tonnage  district  B-C  at  a  very 
much  lower  figure  than  on  either  of  the  districts  A-B  or  C-D. 
The  tonnage  figures  from  Form  787  supplied  the  data  to 
show  that  there  would  be  sufficient  saving  made  through 
reduced  train  service  by  the  removal  of  the  tonnage  restric- 
tion between  B  and  C  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  grade  reduc- 
tion work. 


PASSENGER  CAR  FLOOR  INSULATION 

A  mineral  insulating  material  for  use  in  passenger  car 
floor  construction,  which  somewhat  resembles  wool  felt  in 
appearance  and  texture,  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  Tuco  Products  Corporation,  New  York.  This 
material,  which  is  marketed  under  the  trade  name  of  Tu- 
cork,  is  manufactured  from  a  material  secured  in  rock  form, 
which  is  melted  and  blown  into  a  mineral  wool.  This  in 
turn  is  mixed  with  a  liquid  binder,  the  mixture  being  poured 
into  containers  of  proper  depth,  depending  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  insulation  desired.  These  containers  have  a  wire 
mesh  bottom  through  which  the  liquid  is  permitted  to  drain 
off,  the  solid  material  settling  on  the  screen  in  sheets    the 


Tucork  Floor  Insulation  Applied  to  a  Steel  Passenger  Car 


,The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  method  jjy  which  one  road 
has  very  materially  increased  its  trainload.  Corollary  to  it 
the  tonnage  statistics  on  Form  787  have  developed  some  in- 
teresting facts  which  have  directly  and  indirectlv  been  the 
pointers  toward  ways  and  means  of  increasing' the  train- 
load  on  certain  runs  or  territory.  For  instance,  on  one  divi- 
sion it  was  noted  from  figures  on  Form  787  that  a  certain 
regular  train  was  always  underloaded.  Circumstances  were 
such  that  no  more  tonnage  could  be  obtained,  but  the  report 
showed  that  a  smaller  engine  could  handle  the  regular  ton- 
nage of  this  train,  so  the  large  engine  was  transferred  to  a 
point  where  its  full  power  could  be  utilized.  In  another 
case  the  reports  showed  that  many  trains  were  being  run 


thickness  of  which  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  liquid  mix- 
ture m  the  tank.  After  draining,  the  material  is  placed  in 
drying  ovens  where  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  the  ma- 
terial in  Its  final  form  being  made  up  of  85  per  cent  to  90 
per  cent  enclosed  air  cells. 

As  it  is  of  mineral  structure,  the  insulation  is  fireproof 
and  tests  have  shown  that  it  is  practicallv  waterproof,  \fter 
being  submerged  in  water  for  a  period  of  one  hour,  tlie  ma- 
terial shows  a  gain  in  weight  of  only  one  per  cent.  The  ma- 
terial is  light  and  is  manufactured  'in  the  form  of  blocks  or 
sheets  which  are  quickly  and  easilv  applied.  A  cement  i= 
turnished  with  which  the  blocks  are  secured  to  the  sheets  on 
wliich  tliey  rest  and  with  which  all  joints  are  sealed. 


I  General    News    Department 
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The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  like  the  Pennsylvania,  has  called  to 
the  service  of  the  company  considerable  numbers  of  retired 
employees. 

Governor  Brumbaugh  of  Pennsylvania  has  vetoed  the  bill, 
passed  several  weeks  ago  by  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  to 
suspend,  during  the  war,  the  excess  crew  law  of  that  state. 

The  Fidelity  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company  has  sued  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  for  $47,356,  the  value  of  glass,  insured 
by  that  company,  broken  by  the  explosions  at  Black  Tom,  New 
York  harbor,  in  July,  1916. 

At  Gibson,  Ind.,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  freight  transfer  sheds 
and  office  buildings  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  together  with  101  freight  cars.  Estimated  loss,  $250,000. 
Fire  believed  to  have  been  started  by  sulphuric  acid  leaking  from 
a  carboy  in  a  car. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Company,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian  Islands,  has  entered  the  Quartermaster's  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  for  service  on  the  islands,  re- 
placing regular  army  officers  and  enabling  them  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  front. 

W.  E.  McGarry,  special  representative  of  the  Terminal  Rail- 
road Association  of  St.  Louis  on  the  St.  Louis  committee  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service,  has  been  elected  chairman  to  suc- 
ceed I.  L.  Burlingame,  who  has  resigned  on  account  of  his  heavy 
duties  as  general  manager  of  the  Terminal  Railroad. 

In  the  article  entitled  "Heavier  Car  Loading  Would  Eliminate 
Car  Shortage,"  published  in  the  June  22  issue  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  the  Patriotic  War  Number,  the  caption  of  the  illustra- 
tion shown  on  page  1294  misstated  the  loading  of  these  cars.  The 
pipe  shown  in  this  illustration  was  steel  pipe  and  not  wrought- 
iron  pipe  as  indicated. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  submitted  to  Congress  an 
estimate  of  over  $5,000,000,000  additional  revenue  that  will 
be  required  by  the  government  this  year  for  war  purposes,  m 
addition  to  the  money  already  appropriated.  The  estimate  m- 
cludes  an  item  of  $450,490,305  for  transportation  of  the  army 
and  supplies. 

Near  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning  of  July  21, 
about  1  o'clock,  a  local  freight  train  of  the  New  York  Central 
was  stopped  (by  application  of  air  brakes)  by  ten  armed  men, 
who  opened  a  car  containing  aluminum  and  carried  off  in  auto- 
mobiles 200  pigs  of  the  metal,  said  to  be  worth  $4,800.  The 
stolen  property  was  subsequently  recovered  and  four  of  the 
thieves  were  caught. 

In  the  July  6  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  it  was  incor- 
rectly stated  that  the  freight  house  of  the  Southern  railway  at 
East  St  Louis,  111.,  and  100  loaded  freight  cars  standmg  on  that 
company's  tracks  were  destroyed  by  fire.  As  a  matter  of  tact, 
the  Southern's  warehouse  was  not  destroyed,  nor  even  injured 
and  the  number  of  loaded  cars  destroyed  by  fire  was  26  instead  ot 
100.  Fifteen  emptv  cars  were  also  destroyed,  and  two  cars  were 
damaged,  but  the  contents  of  these  were  not  injured. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Labor  has  recently 
given  his  personal  attention  to  efforts  to  reach  a  settlement  be- 
tween the  southeastern  railroads  and  their  shop  employees  who 
are  demanding  an  eight-hour  day  and  increases  in  wages.  Alter 
six  months  of  conference  between  the  railroad  managers  and 
representatives  of  the  men,  relations  were  broken  off  and  a 
strike  was  averted  onlv  bv  an  agreement  to  refer  the  contro- 
versv  to  conciliators  of  the  Labor  Department  with  an  agree- 
men't  to  abide  bv  the  decision  of  Secretary  Wilson  m  case  their 
efforts  failed.  The  secretary  has  recently  attended  the  conter- 
ences.  which  are  expected  to  last  for  several  days. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  revision 
of  valuation  order  No.  3.  originally  effective  July  1,  1914.  ims 
order  provided  for  a  uniform  system  of  reporting  mvestment  in 


the  jihysical  property  ol  every  cuniniun  carrier  a>  a  means  of 
keeping  valuation  inventories  up-to-date.  The  carriers  were 
required  to  file  reports  for  each  fiscal  year  on  June  30  thereof. 
The  revision  of  the  order,  which  is  effective  July  1,  1917,  was 
issued  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment  in  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  fiscal  year.  Following  the  report  for  June  30, 
1917.  carriers  will  be  required  to  make  a  report  for  the  six 
months  ending  December  31,  1917,  and  on  each  December  31 
thereafter. 

C.  W.  Egan,  general  claim  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  a  committee,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, which  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  educating  rail- 
road employees  who  may  return  from  the  war  disabled.  This 
committee  was  chosen  at  a  recent  meeting  of  heads  of  railroad 
claim  departments.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  men  in  the  work  of 
that  department  to  which  they  may  be  best  adapted  and  to  pro- 
\ide  places  for  them,  so  far  as  practicable,  after  they  have 
acquired  some  degree  of  proficiency;  and  to  endeavor  to  see  that 
all  such  men  receive  pay  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  basis  that 
they  would  have  received  had  they  not  gone  to  war.  The  com- 
mittee  represents   117  American  and  Canadian   railroads. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  un- 
der the  authorization  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  has  advised  the 
presidents  of  technical  schools  and  colleges  that  students  of 
such  schools  who  are  within  the  age  limit  of  the  selective  draft 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  workers  in  the  indus- 
tries which  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  war  materials. 
Under  this  ruling  exemption  may  properly  be  urged  for  students 
who  give  promise  of  special  aptitude  for  the  technical  and 
scientific  professions  until  they  have  finished  their  courses.  As 
the  successful  prosecution  of  war  depends  in  a  large  measure 
on  the  services  of  technical  experts,  it  is  important  that  the  sup- 
ply of  men  who  have  had  advanced  technical  training  should  not 
be  cut  off  more  than  is  necessary. 

.According  to  a  recent  statement  by  W.  R.  Scott,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  this  road  will  be 
forced  to  discontinue  some  of  its  trains  within  a  short  time  un- 
less the  federal  government  opens  up  oil  fields  in  the  west  which 
have  been  reserved  on  the  theor>-  that  a  navy  to  be  built  five 
years  from  now  may  need  this  supply.  It  is  stated  that  the  con- 
sumption of  crude,  oil  in  California  is  now  60,000  gallons  a  day 
above  production  and  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  now  using 
from  9.000  to  12.000  more  barrels  a  day  than  it  can  buy  or  pro- 
duce. The  Southern  Pacific  asks  that  it  be  permitted  to  supply 
its  fuel  needs  from  those  of  its  lands  which  are  under  the  gov- 
ernment ban,  to  prevent  the  serious  results  which  would  follow 
a  paralysis  of  a  consideration  portion  of  its  train  service  at  a 
time  when  traffic  is  exceptionally  heavy  on  account  of  the  war 
needs  of  the  country. 


Railroads  Increasing  Nation's  Food  Supply 

Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  has 
autliorized  a  statement  in  which  he  says  that  the  railroads  ot 
the  West  and  Middle  West  are  leasing  at  nominal  rental  tor 
grazing  and  agricultural  purposes  millions  of  acres  of  lands. 
\irtuallv  all  of  the  land  owned  by  these  roads,  which  is  not 
bcin'v  ,i"sed  for  operating  purposes,  is  now  under  cultivation 
or  being  used  bv  live-stock  owners   for  cattle  grazing. 

•\nd  also,  as  heretofore  noted,  a  number  of  the  railroads  are 
offering  garden  plots,  rent  free,  to  families  along  thejr  right 
of  wav  The  Federal  government  has  been  offered  200.0Ut)  acres 
of  "cut-over"  land  in  Wisconsin  by  the  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul 
&   Sault  Ste.  Marie.  .    . ,     ,     j. 

Among  the  western  roads  that  are  leasing  all  suitable  lands 
in  their  possession  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  ar^ 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Orgeon  Short  Line,  the  Chicago  Mil- 
waukee &  '^t    Paul    .1,.  Northwestern  Pacific,  and  the  Atchison,. 
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Topeka  &   Santa  Fe.    The   Santa  Fe  has  leased  even,'   available 
acre  that  it  owns. 

Other  roads  leasing  their  idle  lands  are  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  the  Pere  Marquette,  tlie  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

A  Million  Rations  Lost 

J.  H.  Elliott,  general  manager  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  has 
issued  a  public  plea  for  the  enactment  of  laws  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  to  prohibit  live  stock  from  running  at  large.  Mr. 
Elliott  says  that  his  road  killed  enough  live  stock  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  to  provide  sufficient  meat  to  feed  an  army  of  100,000 
men  ten  days.  The  record  shows  1,027  cattle,  552  hogs  and 
sheep,  and  165  horses  and  mules  killed;  an  absolute  waste. 
Many  of  the  cattle  were  milch  cows,  the  loss  of  which  entailed 
a  corresponding  loss  of  butter  and  milk.  Our  armies  are  clam- 
oring for  horses  and  mules,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  them 
are  required.  The  road  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  build- 
ing and  repairing  fences,  and  has  educated  its  employees  to  do 
their  utmost  to  prevent  the  killing  of  stock;  but  the  waste 
cannot  be  stopped  without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  public 
and  the  owners  of  stock.  Many  of  the  animals  are  killed  inside 
station  limits,  where  railroads  can  not  build  fences. 


Canadian  Pacific  Men  Win  Honors  in  War 

A  Canadian  Pacific  bulletin  recently  issued  contains  a  partial 
list  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  company  in  military  service 
in  Europe  to  whom  King  George  has  awarded  decorations  and 
medals  for  bravery,  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  in  the  field. 
C.  W.  P.  Ramsey,  formerly  engineer  of  construction  at  Montreal 
and  now  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Canadian  army,  has  been  made 
a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  Dis- 
tinguished service  orders  were  granted  to  G.  S.  Cantlie,  formerly 
general  superintendent  of  car  service  at  Montreal,  Ont.,  and  now 
lieutenant-colonel;  F.  A.  Gascoigne,  formerly  superintendent  of 
car  service  at  Montreal  and  now  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  J.  A. 
Hesketh,  formerly  assistant  engineer  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
now  a  major.  Military  crosses  were  given  to  thirteen  Canadian 
Pacific  men,  distinguished  conduct  medals  to  ten,  military  medals 
to  thirtv-eight  and  a  meritorious  medal  to  one. 


Canada's  Railway  Plans 

The  intentions  of  the  government  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed nationalization  of  railways  were  the  subject  of  a  report 
presented  in  parliament  August  1  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  finance 
minister.  He  said  it  was  proposed  to  acquire  the  entire  Cana- 
dian Noithern  system  of  over  9,000  miles.  This  system  has  a 
common  share  capital  of  $100,000,000,  of  which 'the  government 
already  owns  $60,000,000.  A  board  of  arbitration  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  government  contemplates  the  eventual  acquisition  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  but  as  to  this  no  definite  plans  were 
presented.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  government  proposes 
to  assist  the  G.  T.  P.  with  an  advance  of  $750,000  to  be  secured 
by  mortgage,  for  which  the  Grand  Trunk,  as  well  as  the  Grand 
Trunk    Pacific,   would   be   liable. 


War  Industries  Board 

Robert  S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  new  War 
Industries  Board,  created  by  the  Coiuicil  of  National  Defense, 
which,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  will  assume  those  formerly 
discharged  by  the  General  Munitions  Board.  It  will  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  the  war  industry  needs  of  the  government, 
determine  the  most  effective  ways  of  meeting  them  and  the 
best  means  and  methods  of  increasing  production,  the  sequence 
and  relative  urgency  of  the  needs  of  the  different  government 
services,  consider  price  factors,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
industrial  and  labor  aspects  of  problems  involved,  and  the  gen- 
eral questions  affecting  the  purchase  of  commodities.  It  will 
work  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Denfense.  and  be  responsible  through  it.  to  the  President. 
The  members  are :  F.  A.  Scott,  chairman ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Palmer  E.  Pierce,  representing  the  army;  Rear  Admiral  Frank 


E.  Fletcher,  representing  the  navy:  Hugh  Frayne,  B.  M. 
Baruch,  Robert  S.  Brookings,  and  Mr  Lovett,  who  will  give 
his  attention  particularly  to  matters  of  priority.  The  various 
subordinate  and  co-operative  committee  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  will  continue  their 
activities,  and  those  whose  work  is  related  to  the  duties  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  will  co-operate  with  it. 


Women  on  the  Pennsylvania 

Women  and  girls  employed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
now  number  more  than  2,000  in  the  operating  department  alone ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  have  been  employed  within  the 
last  two  months.  There  are  11  signal  women,  six  student  signal 
women,  four  women  locomotive  despatchers.  19  station  clean- 
ers. 206  car  cleaners,  two  draughtswomen.  104  messengers,  20 
student  messengers,  10  extra  messengers.  2Z  station  agents, 
one  ticket  seller,  three  bureau  of  information  attendants,  one 
pump  attendant,  42  block  operators,  two  machine  hands,  five 
street  watchwomen,  five  upholsterers,  one  parcel  room  attend- 
ant, 12  drawbridge  tenders  and  18  store  attendants,  a  total  of 
555 ;  and  in  the  lines  of  work  more  customarily  followed  by 
women  there  are  433  telephone  operators,  84  matrons,  29  jan- 
itresses,  two  stewardesses,  78  stenographers,  1,102  clerks  and 
one  cook.     The  aggregate  in  all  kinds  of  work  is  2,360. 

Last  May,  when  the  Pennsylvania  first  proposed  to  employ 
women  on  a  large  scale,  the  only  women  in  the  service  were  a 
few  station  agents,  telegraph  and  telephone  operators,  etc.,  and 
a  limited  number  of  women  clerks  who  had  been  experimentally 
employed  in  one  of  the  large  departments  in  the  general  office. 


Personal  Injury  Fakir  Trapped 

One  cold  day  last  spring  a  man  on  crutches  stumbled  into  the 
office  of  Oscar  D.  Aeppli,  general  claim  adjuster  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Chicago.  He  stated  that  he  had  slipped 
on  a  banana  peel  on  a  step  while  getting  off  a  St.  Paul  train  and 
had  injured  his  spine  as  a  result  of  the  fall.  Mr.  Aeppli  sent 
him  to  a  hospital  for  examination.  While  his  case  was  some- 
thing of  a  puzzle  to  medical  men,  he  did  not  flinch  when  they 
applied  an  electrical  test  and  stuck  pins  into  his  fe»t.  Subse- 
quently, Mr.  Aeppli,  who  scented  that  something  was  wrong,  had 
the  man  shadowed  and  found  that  while  he  painfully  picked  his 
way  to  the  street  car  from  the  St.  Paul  offices,  as  soon  as  he 
got  inside,  he  put  his  crutches  under  his  arm  and  strolled  un- 
concernedly to  a  seat  forward.  Upon  investigation  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  successfully  prosecuted  similar  claims  against 
three  other  roads  under  three  different  names.  He  later  wrote 
the  St.  Paul  a  threatening  letter  from  Minneapolis  under  the 
name  of  a  fictitious  attorney,  but  without  success.  On  May  3, 
he  presented  a  claim  to  the  Minneapolis  &-  St.  Louis  for  injuries 
alleged  to  have  been  received  at  Mason  City.  la.  That  road  set- 
tled with  him,  but  watched  his  subsequent  activities  and  discov- 
ered him  walking  out  of  an  alley  without  his  crutches.  He  was 
thereupon  arrested  and  is  in  jail  under  $2,500  bonds.  The  St. 
Paul  has  also  taken  up  the  matter  with  federal  authorities,  who 
have  issued  a  warrant  charging  him  with  attempting  to  obtain 
monej  under  false  pretenses  and  for  using  the  mails  for  fraudu- 
lent purposes.  In  commenting  on  the  case,  Mr.  Aeppli  said.  "We 
shall  prosecute  this  man.  Our  department  endeavors  to  be  fair 
with  those  who  come  to  it,  and  we  hope  to  give  justice  to  this 
imposter." 


Informal  Railroad  Operation 

Railroad  operations  on  the  New  Jersey  &  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road have  been  resumed,  after  a  bad  wreck  that  blocked  the 
road  for  six  hours.  The  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  [a  line 
from  Morristown,  N.  J.,  south.  25  miles,  which  suspended  busi- 
ness four  years  ago  for  lack  of  enough  income  to  pay  wages 
and  fuel]  was  bought  at  auction  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Frank  B. 
.Mien,  who  has  since  been  making  a  good  profit  on  the  transac- 
tion by  tearing  up  the  rails  of  all  sidings,  and  selling  them  to 
the  Allies  for  use  in  France. 

Mr.  Allen,  who  is  president  of  the  road,  was  directing  opera- 
tions yesterday  from  the  front  seat  of  his  automobile  when  an 
accident  at  one  blow  disabled  33  per  cent  of  the  rolling  stock 
of  the  railroad.  President  Allen's  motor  car  is  fitted  with 
flanged   wheels,  and   hauls   the  two  hand-cars,  which   constitute 
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the  company's  active  "equipment."  Suddenly  the  rear  car 
jumped  the  track  and  broke  a  spring.  The  train  crew  had  to 
lug  the  wrecked  car  to  the  blacksmith  shop  at  Brookside  station, 
near  where  the  wreck  occurred.  The  blacksmith  and  his  helper 
worked  over  the  broken  spring  for  three  hours  before  the  car 
was  repaired  and  the  train  crew  could  lug  it  back  to  the  rails. 

Just  before  the  big  wreck  the  train  had  arrived  at  Brookside 
station  in  response  to  a  rumor  that  from  an  old  siding  over- 
grown with  bushes  a  profitable  lot  of  rails  could  be  taken.  Old 
rails  are  worth  $65  to  $80  a  ton,  depending  on  whether  they  are 
composed  of  rust  or  of  iron. 

About  100  tons  of  rails  have  been  taken  up  from  the  roadbed 
of  this  line.  The  rails  weigh  about  46  pounds  to  the  yard.  The 
removal  of  the  rails  does  not  mean  that  the  company  has  ex- 
pired. There  is  still  a  single  track  between  termini,  with  a  few 
turnouts.  Two  locomotives  are  being  repaired  at  Paterson. 
Meantime  President  Allen  has  fitted  his  motor  car  with  flanged 
wheels  for  railroad  traction  purposes.  At  night  the  flanged 
wheels  are  taken  off,  pneumatic  rubber-tired  automobile  wheels 
put  on,  and  President  Allen  rides  home  over  the  macadam.— 
New  York  Evening  Post. 


How  Increased  Prices  Alfect  the  Railroads  and  the  Public 

In  a  recent  public  statement  R.  J.  Clancy,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  showed 
how  much  more  oppressive  increased  prices  are  on  the  rail- 
roads than  on  the  general  public.  He  said:  "The  increase  in 
the  cost  of  a  Mallet  locomotive  over  what  it  was  two  years 
ago  would  buy  a  160-acre  farm  at  $125  an  acre,  build  a  $5,000 
residence  on  it,  provide  for  $2,500  worth  of  implements  and 
farm  machinery,  25  dairy  cows  at  $75  each,  $700  for  teams  and 
wagons,  a  $1,500  automobile,  and  still  leave  $150  for  incidentals— 
and  this  represents  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  only  one  loco- 
motive. Complaint  is  general  among  the  people  regarding  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  resulting  from  increases  in  the  cost 
of  a  dozen  or  so  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  bread,  butter,  meat, 
potatoes,  etc.,  but  how  about  the  railroad  menu?  The  railroad 
consumes  material,  just  as  an  individual  consumes  food,  except 
that  instead  of  a  dozen  articles,  the  railroad  menu  is  85  times 
that  many,  and  its  burdens,  therefore,  are  in  relatively  greater 
proportion. 

"Where  the  individual  consumes  pounds  of  bread,  butter,  meat 
and  potatoes  which  have  advanced  50  per  cent,  the  railroad  con- 
sumes tons  of  copper,  steel,  iron  and  kindred  products  which 
have  advanced  from  100  to  500  per  cent.  An  individual  may 
economize  by  substituting  a  cheaper  article,  such  as  eggs  for 
meat  and  rice  for  potatoes,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  neutralize  the 
effect  of  increased  prices,  but  a  railroad  is  subjected  to  hard 
and  fast  standards  which  permit  of  little  or  no  substitution,  and 
cannot,  like  the  individual,  economize  by  substituting  a  cheaper 
article.  Wage  increases  in  other  industries  have  been  added 
into  the  cost  of  material  and  supplies  to  the  railroad,  and  this, 
combined  with  wage  increases  to  railway  employees,  increased 
taxes  and  a  very  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  oil,  produces 
an  aggregate  burden  of  ominous  proportions." 
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Railway  Revenues  and  Elxpenses  for  May,   1917 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
for  May,  1917,  was  more  than  May,  1916,  by  $4  per  mile,  or  1.1 
per  cent,  according  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railwav  Economics. 

Total'  operating  revenues,  $345,773,079,  exceeded  those  for  May, 
1916,  by  $44,727,367.  Operating  expenses,  $238,682,879,  were 
greater  bv  $41,272,388.  Net  operating  revenue,  $107,090,200,  m- 
creased  $3,454,979.  Taxes,  $14,959,535,  increased  by  $2,333,548. 
Net  operating  income  was  $92,079,548,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$1,147,753. 

If  spread  over  the  mileage  represented,  operating  revenues 
averaged  $1,498  per  mile,  an  increase  over  May,  1916,  of  14.7  per 
cent;  operating  expenses  per  mile,  $1,034,  were  greater  by  20.7 
per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  per  mile,  $464,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  3.1  per  cent;  while  net  operating  income  per  mile,  $399, 
increased  1.1  per  cent.    Taxes  per  mile  rose  18.3  per  cent. 

This  summary  covers  230.905  miles  of  operated  line,  or  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  eastern  railways,  operating;  revenues  per  mile  were 
greater  than  those  for  May,  1916.  by  11.4  per  cent;  operating  ex- 
penses  rose  22.2  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  decreased  9.6 
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per  cent:  taxes  increased  17.6  per  cent.  Operating  income  per 
mile  decreased  12.8  per  cent. 

For  the  railways  of  the  southern  district,  operating  revenues 
per  mile  exceeded  those  for  May,  1916,  by  15.5  per  cent;  operat- 
ing expenses  rose  22.1  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  increased 
3.2  per  cent;  taxes  increased  36.7  per  cent.  Operating  income 
per  mile  decreased  1.1  per  cent. 

For  the  western  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  May,  1916,  by  18.4  per  cent;  operating  expenses 
rose  18.5  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  increased  18.2  per  cent; 
taxes  increased  13.3  per  cent.  Operating  income  per  mile  in- 
creased 19.0  per  cent. 

The  five  months  of  the  current  calendar  year,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  show  changes 
per  mile  of  line  as  follows:  Operating  revenues  increased  10.5 
per  cent,  operating  expenses  increased  17.3  per  cent,  net  operat- 
ing revenue  decreased  3.9  per  cent,  taxes  increased  15.3  per  cent, 
while  operating  income  decreased  7.1  per  cent. 

Operating  income  per  mile  decreased  24.3  per  cent  in  the  east, 
increased  2.7  per  cent  in  the  south,  and  increased  8.9  per  cent  in 
the  west. 

May  net  operating  income  per  mile  was  1.1  per  cent  greater 
in  1917  than  in  1916,  53.9  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915,  104.1  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1914,  and  46.1  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913. 


was  built  and  2  miles  more  are  being  buijt ;  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
1  mile  built;  Rantoul,  111.,  Yz  mile  built.  To  ascertain  exactly 
how  the  railroads  were  meeting  the  demands  of  the  war  depart- 
ment at  these  sites,  Mr.  Aishton  sent  specific  inquiries  to  each 
of  the  military  sites,  and  in  every  case  received  the  assurance 
that  no  complaint  could  be  made  as  to  the  furnishing  of  cars 
or  the  moving  of  material. 


Local  Committees  of  Commission  on  Car  Service 

.'^s  previously  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  local 
committees  of  railroad  officers  have  been  organized  at  various 
points  in  the  country  to  assist  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  in 
expediting  the  movement  of  equipment.  The  names  of  the  cities 
where  committees  are  located  and  the  chairmen  in  charge  are  as 
follows : 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  E.  W.  Sandwich,  superintendent  of  car  service,  Atlanta  & 
West  Point. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  H.  E.  Hutchens,  inspector  of  passenger  transportation 
of  tile  Southern  Railway. 

Boston,  Mass.,  S.  E.  Miller,  acting  superintendent  of  transportation,  Bos- 
ton &  Maine. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  D.  B.  Fleming,  superintendent.  New  York  Central. 

Chicago.  111.,  H.  E.  Byram,  vice-president,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  R.  K.  Rochester,  superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West. 

Cincinnati,   Ohio,   Geo.   B.   Slceldon,   Cleveland,   Cincinnati,   Chicago   &   St. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  I.  W.  Geer,  general  superintendent  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Henry  Shearer,  general  superintendent,  Michigan  Central. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  J.  H.  Keefe,  assistant  general  manager,  Gulf,  Colorado 
&  Santa  Fe. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  J.  W.  Coneys,  superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  O.  C.  Hill,  superintendent,  Kansas  City  Terminal. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  W.  S.  Campbell,  manager  and  chief  engineer,  Kentucl<y  & 
Indiana  Terminal. 

Memphis,  Tcnn.,   A.   H.    Egan,   general   superintendent,  Illinois  Central. 

Minneapolis,   Minn.,  G.  T.   Slade,  vice-president.   Northern  Pacific. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  C.  P.  Dugan,  superintendent  of  transportation,  Norfolk 
Southern. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  F.  E.  Williamson,  superintendent.  New  York  Central. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  L.  A.   Downs,  general  superintendent.  Illinois  Central. 

Philadelphia.   Pa.,   Elisha  Lee,   general   manager,   Pennsylvania   Railroad. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  D    F.  Crawford,  general  manager,  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Psoria,  111.,  R.   H.  Johnson,  general  manager,  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union. 

Richmond,    \^a.,  W.  D.   Duke,  general  superintendent,  Richmond,   F.   &  P. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  I.  L.  Burlingame,  general  manager,  Terminal  Railroad 
Association. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  J.  H.  O'Neill,  general  superintendent.  Great  Northern. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  K.  M.  Nicoles,  superintendent  of  transportation  and 
superintendent  of  telegraph.  Western   Pacific. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  A.  B.  Newell,  president,  Toledo  Terminal. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  U.  B.  Williams,  general  agent,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 


Railroad  Efficiency  in  Serving  Army  Camps 

In  a  statement  given  out  on  July  25,  R.  H.  Aishton,  chairman 
of  the  Central  Department  Committee  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Board,  shows  how  efficiently  the  railroads  are  serving  the  army 
camps  in  the  15  states  in  the  Central  War  Department.  There 
are  six  cantonment  sites,  four  aviation  sites  and  21  ipobilization 
and  training  camps  in  this  district,  and  at  every  one  of  these 
places,  most  of  which  were  established  after  the  war  began, 
there  has  been  a  strenuous  demand  for  large  quantities  of  a 
wide  variety  of  material  and  supplies.  In  order  to  reach  some 
of  the  new  military  sites  it  was  necessary  for  the  railroads  to 
build  miles  of  track  before  they  could  deliver  material  for  the 
buildings  planned.  Nevertheless,  the  records  show  that  up  to 
July  20,  2,298  carloads  of  materials  and  supplies  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  cantonment  sites,  3,092  carloads  at  the  aviation 
sites,  and  900  at  the  mobilization  and  training  camps,  or  a  total 
of  6,300  carloads.  Among  the  sites  where  new  track  has  been 
necessary  are  Rockford,  111.,  where  a  length  of  4.5  miles  of  track 


Railway  and  Engineering  Work  in  France 

The  value  of  railroad  materials  and  rolling  stock  alone,  now 
being  purchased  to  provide  in  advance  for  the  needs  of  the 
American  army  abroad,  is  about  five  times  that  of  all  purchases 
made  annually  in  this  country  for  the  Panama  Canal  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  according  to  a  statement  authorized  by 
the  chief  of  engineers  of  the  army. 

American  engineers  must  undertake  large  operations  in  the 
construction  and  repair  of  bridges  in  France.  They  must  repair 
and  maintain  the  roads  and  highways  over  which  supplies  will 
be  brought  up  to  the  battle  line.  Much  of  the  latter  work  will 
be  done  within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

Our  engineers  will  equip  the  wharves  and  piers  in  France  util- 
ized by  American  forces  with  the  terminal  facilities  required  by 
our  armies.  The  lumber  for  this  work  will  be  cut  from  Euro- 
pean forests  by  regiments  of  American  foresters.  This  method 
will  save  burdening  our  ships  with  lumber  from  the  United 
States.  One  regiment  of  foresters  is  being  organized,  and  sev- 
eral more  will  be  raised.  They  will  carry  with  them  complete 
lumbermen's  outfits,   including  sawmill   equipment. 

Material  for  extensive  standard  gage  and  narrow  gage  rail- 
roads will  be  sent  to  Europe,  to  enable  the  engineers  to  carry 
out  their  task.  The  lines  to  be  built  will  both  transport  our 
troops  to  the  front  and  handle  all  transportation  behind  the 
firing  line.  The  lines  running  up  to  the  front  will  remove 
wounded  and  salvage  gathered  from  the  field.  Lines  of  this 
type  are  broad-gage,  feeding  numerous  narrow-gage  spurs  which 
radiate  from  the  main  line  and  accommodate  supply  trains,  often 
hauled   by   gasolene   engines. 

The  Engineers'  Corps  will  carry  its  own  rolling  stock  to  the 
theater  of  war.     This,  in  itself,  will  be  a  gigantic  operation. 

The  engineers  must  construct  at  harbors  in  the  L'nited  States 
wharves,  piers  and  storehouses  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle 
all  materials  and  supplies  to  be  shipped  to  France.  An  efficiency 
system  has  been  worked  out  to  provide  against  delay  in  loading 
and  unloading  which  might  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  max- 
imum movement  of  the  shipping  available.  .Ample  and  up-to- 
date  terminal  facilities  must  be  provided  in  ports  on  both  sides 
of  the  -Atlantic.  Our  shortage  of  ships  on  the  water  makes 
efficiency  in  docks  doubly  important,  and  the  speed  of  the 
transport  service  naturally  depends  upon  the  number  of  tons 
actually  moving  all  the  time,  and  not  upon  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage available. 


U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Urges  Development  ot  Storage 
Facilities 

A  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  a  bulletin  calling  attention  to  ways  in  which 
shippers  may  promote  the  most  efficient  use  of  railw-ay  facilities 
during  the  war,  and  urging  the  importance  of  developing  storage 
facilities  at  points  of  production  to  avoid  congestion  in  manu- 
facture, of  developing  such  facilities  for  finished  goods  near 
the  point  of  consumption  or  shipment  abroad  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  need  for  railroad  cars,  and  of  creating  conditions  under 
which  railroad  cars  will  not  be  used  for  storage  purposes.  The 
bulletin  describes  some  of  the  work  of  the  Storage  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  along  these  lines. 

"Unless  adequate  preparations  are  made  to  store  rnaterials  or 
goods  on  the  arrival  of  railroad  cars,"  the  bulletin  says,  "these 
cars  themselves  must  of  necessity  be  used  for  storage  purposes. 
Ocean  transportation  at  best  is  irregular,  and  today  the  condi- 
tions are  uncertain,  to  say  the  least.  Often  in  the  past  two 
years  shipments  for  France  and  England  have  so  accumulated 
at  New  York  and  other  ports  that  many  hundreds  of  cars  for 
months  have  not  only  blocked  terminal  facilities,  but  side  tracks 
all  the  way  to  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh.  The  work  of  the  Storage 
Committee  is  directed  toward  avoiding  this  condition  on  the 
enormous  shipments  to  be  made  by  our  government.'" 

.According  to  the  National  Chamber  br'Vtir    p-epared   under 
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the  direction  of  Waddill  Catchings,  of  New  Yorl<,  baling  or 
compressing  products  for  shipment  is  developing  great  possi- 
bilities for  saving  transportation  space.  Already  socks  and 
blankets  arc  being  baled  and  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made 
toward  baling  uniforms,  shoes  and  even  prunes.  Bales  are  cov- 
ered with  a  waterproof  material,  which  is  later  used  for  sand 
bags  at  the  front.  One  advantage  of  baling  is  that  use  can  be 
made  of  flat  cars   in   shipping  merchandise. 

"The  railroads  are  doing  more  than  ever  before,  but  the 
burden  is  overwhelming,  for  business  in  this  country  is  on  a 
scale  never  before  approached,"  according  to  the  National  Cham- 
ber bulletin.  "On  the  one  hand,  the  supply  of  new  equipment  is 
restricted  by  material  and  labor  conditions,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  is  existing  equipment  being  given  to  our  Allies, 
but  the  output  of  many  of  our  car  and  locomotive  plants  is 
given  to  them  because  their  need  is  greater  than  ours.  There- 
fore, with  little  opportunity  of  securing  new  equipment  and 
having  to  rely  upon  what  they  have,  using  this  to  the  utmost 
until  it  wears  out,  the  railroads  are  called  upon  for  increasingly 
great  efforts  as  our  business  everywhere  expands. 

"The  utmost  which  the  railroads  are  able  to  do  is  not  equal 
to  the  needs  of  the  government  and  of  the  great  business  being 
done  today.  In  fact,  it  is  said,  facilities  of  transportation  are 
very  likely  to  be  the  limiting  factor  on  general  business  unless 
there  is  close  co-operation  between  business  men  and  the  rail- 
roads. Business  men  will  see,  therefore,  how  deep  is  their 
concern  that  no  avoidable  demand  be  made  upon  the  railroads 
either  for  transportation  or  for  the  use  of  railroad  cars  for 
storage  purposes. 

"The  request  is  made  therefore  of  all  member  associations  of 
the  Chanlber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  interested  in 
this  problem  to  appoint  competent  and  energetic  committees  to 
act  in  this  connection,  and  to  send  the  names  of  the  members  of 
such  committees  to  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Catchings  is 
the  chairman,  and  to  the  Storage  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National   Defense  at  Washington. 

"Furthermore,  steps  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  less  than 
carload  shipment  by  combining  such  shipments  for  many  manu- 
facturers in  a  locality,  and  by  establishing  centers  for  distrib- 
uting, by  truck,  shipments  received  in  car  lots  and  for  receiving 
goods  in  a  similar  manner  for  outbound  movement  in  car  lots. 
Effort  should  also  be  made  to  bring  about  the  loading  of  rail- 
road cars  to  full  car  capacity.  Where  such  loading  is  prevented 
by  trade  customs,  which  establish  the  unit  of  an  order  at  less 
than  maximum  car  capacity,  steps  should  be  taken  to  change 
these  customs  so  that  the  use  of  cars  will  not  be  unduly 
restricted." 


of  data  relating  to  the  general  subject  of  buying,  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  methods  for  the  diffusion  of  information,  and 
to  secure  generally  more  definite  as  well  as  broader  information 
on   topics  and   problems  of   importance. 

The  president  of  the  association  is  E.  L.  McGrew,  of  the 
Standard  Underground  Cable  Company.  The  headquarters  are 
at  600  Westinghouse  building,   Pittsburgh. 


Bridge  and  Building  Convention 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Bridge  and  Building  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on  July  25, 
it  was  decided  to  transfer  the  next  convention  from  St.  Paul,  the 
place  originally  selected,  to  Chicago,  to  enable  more  men  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time.  It  was  also  de- 
cided to  hold  a  three-day  convention  and  to  revise  the  program 
radically  to  enable  a  large  part  of  the  time  to  be  given  to  the 
consideration  of  problems  which  have  assumed  primary  impor- 
tance for  bridge  and  building  men  during  the  last  few  months. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  discussions  of  labor  and  of 
materials. 


National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents 

The  aimual  congress  of  purchasing  agents,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  national  association,  will  be  held  at  Pittsburgh,  October 
9,  10  and  11.  The  program  includes  business  sessions  for  the 
mornings  and  visitation  and  inspection  of  industrial  works  dur- 
ing the  afternoons. 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  is  composed 
of  the  membership  of  local  branches  with  a  present  total  mem- 
bership, including  all  active  local  associations,  of  more  than 
1,000. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  to  bring  together  on  common 
ground  purchasing  agents  generally,  to  gather  and  to  dissem- 
inate information  and  knowledge  of  benefit  to  the  profession, 
to  foster  and  promote  friendly  relations  between  members,  to 
secure  n\ore  uniform  purchasing  routine  method  and  the  stand- 
ardization of   snecifii-ations  and  classifications  and  dissemination 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The   following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,   dates   of  next   or   regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meetings: 

AttL  Brake  .\ssociation. — F.  M.  Nellia,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Ameiican  Association  of  Deuuisace  Officers — F.  A.  Fontious,  455 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  July  18,  1917,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

.American  Association  of  Diking  Car  Superintendents. — H.  C.  Board- 
man,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Next  convention,  October,  1917, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

American  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 
Chicago,   III. 

.American  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope, 
C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Next  meeting,  Oc- 
tober  1617,   St.   Louis. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — E.  H.  Harman, 
Room  101,  Union  Station,  Si.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting  to  have 
been    held   August    8-10    indefinitely    postponed. 

American  Electric  R.^ilway  Association. — E.  B.  Burritt,  8  W.  40th  St., 
New   York.     Convention   for    1917  abandoned. 

.American  Electric  Railway  Manufacturers'  Association. — Fred  C.  J. 
Dell,    165    Broadway,   New   York. 

.American  Railroad  Master  Tinners'.  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
Association.— W.  E.  Jones,  C.  &  N.  \V.,  3814  Fulton  St.,  Chicago. 
Convention   for   1917   postponed. 

-American  Railway  Association. — J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary.  75 
Church   St.,    New    York. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.  W.,  Chicago  Next  Convention,  October  16-18,  1917,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan   Ave.,    Chicago. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — ^J.  W.  Taylor,  1112 
Karpen    BIdg.,    Chicago. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — Owen  D.  Kinsey.  Il- 
linois Central,  Chicago.  Next  convention,  to  have  been  held  August 
30-September   1,    Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago,   postponed   for   one  year. 

.American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of    Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

.American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt.  220  W. 
57th  St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in 
month,  except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  E.ncineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice.  29  W. 
39th    St.,    New    York. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation,  B.  &  O.,  Mt.  Royal  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Next  con- 
vention,   January,    1918,    Chicago. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers.— E.  R.  Wood- 
son.   Rooms    1116-8    Woodward    BIdg.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

-Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels. — George  W. 
Lyndon,  1214  McCormick  BIdg.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meeting  with 
Master    Car    Builders'    Association. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

-Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Jos.  A.  Andreucctti.  C. 
&  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.  Sta..  Chicago.  Semi-annual  and 
annual    convention    postponed   indefinitely. 

.Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind. 
Next  annual  meeting,   September    1113.   1917,   Washington,   D.   C. 

-Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers. — G.  P. 
Conard.  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 

Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association. — Tom  Lehon,  The  Lehon 
Company,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building   Association. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  -August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  -Association  of  Chicago. — .Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
.-ind   August.    Hotel   La    Salle.    Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  J.inuarv.  May,  September  and  November. 
-Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  .Association. — 
W.  R.  McMunn.  .\'ew  York  Central,  Albany.  N.  Y.  Next  convention, 
September,    1917.    St.   Louis. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.— Elmer  K.  Hiles.  568 
Union  Arcade  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Regular  meetings.  1st  and  3d 
Tuesday,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Freight  Claim  -Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F. 
&    P.,    Richmond,    Va. 

General  Superintendents'  As.<iociation  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Gr:md  Central  Station.  Chicago.  Regular  meetings.  Wednesday,  pre- 
cedin.;  3d  Thursdav  in  month.  Room  1856.  Transportation  BIdg., 
Ch'cag.i. 
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International  Railroad  Master   Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima.  Ohio.     Next  annual  meetinK.  to  have  been 
held  August  21-23,   1917,  Chicago,  postponed  for  one  year. 
International   Railway   Fuel   .Association. — J,   G.   Crawford,   C.   B.   &   Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  5l5t  St.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  MSy.  1918,  Chicago. 
International    Railway     General     Foremen's    Association. — Wm.     Hall; 
1126   W.    Broadway,   Winona,    Minn.      Annual   meeting,   to   have   been 
held   September  47,    1917.   Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago,   indefinitely   post- 
poned. 
Investment  Bankers'   As.sociation   of  America. — Frederick  R.    Fenton,    11 
W.    Monroe    St.,    Chicago.      Annual    convention,    October    1-3,    1917, 
Baltimore,    Md. 
Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. — F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,  October  16-18,  1917,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Master    Boiler    Makers'    Association. — Harry   D.   Vought,   95    Liberty    St., 

New    York. 
Master  Car  and  LocoMOTivr  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
AND  Canada.— A.    P:  Dane,    B.   &   M.,   Reading,   Mass.     Next  annual 
meeting,    September   11,    1917,   Chicago. 
Master    Car    Builders'    .Association. — J.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg., 

Chicago. 
National   Association    of    Railway   Commissioners. — Jas.   B.    Walker,    120 
Broadway,    New    York    City.      Next    annual    convention,    October    16, 
1917,  Washington,    D.    C. 
National    Railway    Appliances    -Association. — C.    W.    Kelly.    349    Peoples 

Gas   Bldg.,    Chicago. 
New   England  Railroad  Club. — W.   E.   Cade,   Tr.,  683   Atlantic   .Ave.,   Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting,    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 
July,   August   and   September,    Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 
Niagara    Frontier    Car    Men's    Association. — Geo.    A.    J.    Hochgrebe,    623 
Brisbane    Bldg.,    Buffalo.    N.   Y.      Meetings   3d   Wednesday   in   month. 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Pacific    Railway    Club. — W.    S.    WoUner,    .Assistant    to    Chief    Engineer, 

Northwestern   Pacific   R.   R.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Peoria    Association    of   Railroad   Officers. — F.    C.    Stewart,    410   Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 
Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove,   1008  Walnut  St.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway    Business   Association. — Frank    W.    Noxon,    30   Church    St.,   New 

York. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburkh. — J.  B.  Anderson.  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,    Pittsburgh. 
Railway   Development  Association. — D.   C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture,   St.    t...    Iron   Mt.  &   So.,    1047   Railway   Exchange    Bldg.,   St. 
Louis.     Next  annual  convention.   May,   1918,  Houston,  Tex. 
Railway    Electrical    Supply    Manufacturers'    Association. — J.    Scribner, 
1063  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.     Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way  Electrical   Engineers. 
Railway    Fire    Protection    Association. — C.    B.    Edwards,    Office    of    the 
President's  Assistant,    Seaboard  Air   Line,  Norfolk,  Va.     Next  meet- 
ing,  October  2-4,    1917,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 
Railway   Real  Estate  Association. — R.   H.    Morrison,   Assistant   Engineer, 
C.    &   O.,    Richmond,   Va.      Next   convention,   October,    1917.    Duluth, 
Minn. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C.   C.   Rosenberg,  Myers   Bldg.,   Bethlehem, 
Pa.     Next  meeting,  June,   1917,  Hotel  McAlpin,  N.  Y.     Next  annual 
convention,   September,    1917,   Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 
Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 

C,    CoUinwood,    Ohio. 
Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  2136  Oliver 
Bldg.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.       Meetings    with    Master    Car    Builders'    and 
Master    Mechanics'    Association. 
Railway  Telegraph   and  Telephone  .Appliance  Association. — G.   A.   Nel- 
son, SO  Church   St.,  New  York.     Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way  Telegraph    Superintendents. 
Richmond    Railroad    Clue. — F.    O.    Robinson,    C.    &    O.,    Richmond,    Va. 
Regular    meetings.    2d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August. 
Roadmastebs'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — P.  J.   McAndrews, 
C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  111.     Next  annual  convention,  September  18-21, 
1917,   Hotel    Auditorium,   Chicago. 
St.    Louis   Railway   Club. — B.    W.    Fraucnthal,    Union    Station,    St.    Louis. 
Mo.     Regular  meetings,   2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.   Louis. 
Salt  Lake  Transportation  CtUB. — R.  E.  Rowland,  David  Keith  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake    City,   Utah.      Regular   meetings,    1st    Saturday    of   each   month, 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Signal   Appliance  Association. — F.    W.    Edmunds.    3868    Park    Ave.,    New 
York.     Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal   Association. 
Society   of   Railway   Financial    Officers. — L.   W.   Cox,    N.    &   W.,    Phila- 
delphia,   Pa. 
Southern   Association   of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.   Sandwich,  A.   & 

W.   P.   R.   R.,   Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southern   &    .Southwestern    Railway   Club.— .A.   J.    Merrill,   Grant   Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.     ReguLir  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
July,  September,  November,  10  a.  m.,  Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta. 
Toledo    Transportation    Club. — Harry    S.    Fox.    Toledo.    Ohio.      Regular 

meetings,   Ut  Saturday  in  month,  Boody  House.  Toledo. 
Track  Supply   Association. — W.   C.   Kidd,   Ramapo  Iron  Works,   Hillburn, 
N.  Y.     Meetings   with  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.— W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — T.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 

Ave.,    Chicago. 
Traveling    Engineers'    Assochtion.— W.    O.    Thompson,   N.    Y.    C.    R.    R.. 

Cleveland,   Ohio.      Next  convention,   September,    1917,  Chicago. 
Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 

Bids'     San  Francisco. 
Western    Railway    Club.— J.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago. 
Regular    meetings,    3d    Monday    in    month,    e.xcept    June.    July    and 
August,    Hotel   Sherman.   Chicago. 
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The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  appointed  Waller  Parker,  as- 
sistant for  Inland  Water  Transportation.  Mr.  Parker  is  general 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce. 

The  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Commission  rendered  a  decision 
on  July  26,  denying  the  application  of  the  railroads  for  an  in- 
crease in  intrastate  passenger  fares  from  two  to  three  cents  a 
mile. 

The  Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission  recently  granted  the 
railroads  of  that  state  a  postponement  of  the  date  of  hearing 
their  application  for  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  from 
July   16  to  September  10. 

-An  application  by  the  Te.xas  &  Pacific  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Louisiana  for  permission  to  discontinue  several  local 
trains,  was  denied  in  a  decision  rendered  on  July  19,  on  the 
ground  that  local  passenger  train  service  in  Louisiana  is  already 
at  the  minimum. 

The  railroads  centering  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city, 
have  arranged  to  issue  daily  bulletins  showing  embargoes  in 
force  on  less  than  carload  freight ;  the  purpose  being  to  show, 
day  by  day,  all  changes  of  importance  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  Youngstown  shippers. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  circulating  among  shippers  a  number 
of  photographs  of  cars  loaded  below  their  carrying  capacity.  -A 
statement  announcing  this  policy  says  that  one  large  shipper  on 
the  B.  &  O.  lines  could  have  increased  the  market  output  of  his 
plants  in  one  month  by  100  carloads  if  sutticient  care  had  been 
given  to  loading  cars  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  Santa  Fe  Lines  have  arranged  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
seed  wheat  for  the  coming  season  for  farmers  who  have  lo- 
cated on  new  lines  of  the  system  in  southwestern  Kansas,  north- 
western Texas  and  western  Oklahoma.  The  railroad  has  de- 
posited approximately  $250,000  with  bankers  in  this  region,  who 
will  lend  the  money  to  the  farmers  on  notes  due  after  the  1918 
harvest. 

Representatives  of  railroads  and  industrial  organizations  dis- 
cussed methods  of  increasing  transportation  efficiency  at  a 
meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  July  20.  Hugh 
M.  Freer,  chairman  of  the  Traffic  Club,  was  toastmaster,  and 
the  speakers  included  J.  A.  Morris,  superintendent  of  terminals 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati; 
W.  C.  Cooder.  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  committee  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service;  C.  B.  Stafford,  manager  of  the 
traffic  department  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Guy  M.  Freer,  president  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League.  The  latter  stated  that  the  transportation  situation  would 
be  very  critical  next  winter,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
shippers  and  consignees  to  assist  the  railroads  in  reducing  the 
shortage  of  cars  by  heavy  loading  and  quick  unloading. 


"Hoovcrian  Principles" 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  announces  that  "Hooverian  principles" 
of  food  conservation  are  to  be  adopted  in  its  dining  car  menus, 
to  enable  the  traveling  public  to  economize  as  advised  by  the 
food  administration.  The  menus  have  been  arranged  so  as  to 
suggest  a  liberal  use  of  fish  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
chase of  meals  in  quantities  siifficient  to  appease  hunger,  and  the 
substitution  of  corn  bread  for  white  bread.  Unless  especially 
ordered  for  dietary  reasons  white  bread  will  not  be  oflfered  at 
the  morning  or  mid-day  meals.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  oream  "and  butter  at  meals  without  extra  charge, 
although  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  adopt  these  suggestions 
later.  Fruits  and  sweet  entrees  which  do  not  require  the  use 
of  pastry  will  also  be  featured.  The  size  of  portions  will  remain 
the  same.  All  such  articles  as  veal,  squabs  and  other  unmatured 
foods  have  been  discontinued.  The  service  of  table  d'hote  meals 
will  also  be  discontinued. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  from 
August  1  until  November  29  the  operation  of  a  Southern  Pacific 
Company-Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  tariff' providing  for  increased 
rates  on  cotton  and  cotton  products  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
York. 

Southern  Pacific  Company's  Ownership  of  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines 

Ol'inioH    by   Commissioner   Meyer: 

The  petitioner,  having  corrected  the  objectionable  practices 
enumerated  in  the  commission's  original  report,  it  finds  that 
the  existing  service  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company-Atlantic 
steamship  lines  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  New 
York  and  Galveston  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of 
advantage  to  the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the  people.  (45 
I.    C.    C,    505.)  

The  Car  PeddHng  Case 

Nebraska  State  Grange  et  al.  v.  Union  Pacific  ct  al.  Opinion 
by   Commissioner  Harlan: 

During  the  fall  of  1915  certain  carriers  operating  in  the 
Middle  West  took  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  peddling  or  re- 
tailing of  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  commodities  from  cars  in 
railroad  yards. 

The  commission  holds  that  the  view  that  the  use  by  a  shipper 
of  a  car  on  the  carrier's  tracks  at  destination  as  a  place  for 
peddling  or  vending  to  the  public  the  carload  shipment  arriving 
in  it  as  a  service  of  transportation  has  no  sanction  at  common 
law  or  in  the  act  to  regulate  commerce;  and  the  mere  toleration 
by  certain  carriers  through  a  period  of  years  of  such  a  use  of 
their  property  affords  no  basis  for  a  ruling  that  the  practice  has 
grown  into  a  shipper's   right  and   a  carrier's  duty. 

Tariff  items  providing  free  time  for  unloading  and  demurrage 
charges  for  a  further  detention  of  a  car  for  that  purpose,  do 
not  embrace  the  use  of  the  carrier's  equipment  and  station 
grounds  as  a  place  where  the  carload  shipper  may  transact 
business   with  the  public   for  his   own  profit. 

The  business  of  a  carrier  is  transportation,  and  its  property 
may  not  be  subjected  against  its  will  to  a  use  not  connected  with 
transportation. 

Discrimination  in  according  or  withholding  a  car-peddHng 
privilege  is  condemned,  but  a  distinction  is  made  between  car 
peddling  and  consolidated  .shipments  to  agents  of  granges  and 
other  farmer  organizations.     (45  I.  C.  C,  494.) 

Milk  and  Cream  Investigation 

Milk  and  Cream  Rates  to  Philadelflna.  Opinion  by  Commis- 
sioner McChord: 

Rates  for  the  interstate  transportation  of  milk,  cream,  con- 
densed milk,  skimmed  milk,  buttermilk  and  pot  cheese  to  Phil- 
adelphia, Atlantic  City  and  Cape  May.  N.  J.,  and  points  on 
the  New  Jersey  seacoast  between  the  two  latter  points  from 
points  on  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  &  Washington,  and  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea- 
shore, and  to  Philadelphia  from  points  in  New  Jersey  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  from  points  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  are  found  to  be  unreasonable  and  prejudicial  to  producers 
and  shippers  from  near-by  points  and  preferential  to  producers 
and  shippers  from  distant  points.  Reasonable  maximum  and 
non-prejudicial   rates  are  prescribed   for  the   future. 

The  milk  and  cream  supply  of  Philadelphia  is  procured  m 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
a  large  part  being  produced  at  points  within  100  miles  of  the 
cit%-   and   moving   over   intrastate   routes. 

The  transportation  of  milk  and  cream  to  Philadelphia  has 
developed  from  an  adjunct  of  the  passenger  business.  Orig- 
inally milk  and  cream  were  transported  in  baggage  cars  in  pas- 
senger trains.  On  the  Pennsylvania  the  movement  of  milk  in 
milk  cars  in  passenger  trains  has  been  succeeded  by  a  movement 
in   milk   trains,  excepting   cars  brought  from   branch-line   points 


in  passenger  trains  and  later  con^oHdaud  Jntc  milk  trains,  and 
occasional  movements  to  Philadelphia  in  passenger  trains.  The 
volume  of  the  latter  traffic  on  the  Pennsylvania  is  small. 

During  1915  the  amount  of  milk  and  cream  transported  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  Pennsylvania  was  93,675,462  quarts,  by  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  53,938,435  quarts:  and  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  11,907,916  quarts.  During  that  year  electric  lines 
transported  7.115,605  quarts;  express  companies,  6,991,480 
quarts;  and  wagons  and  trucks,  4,800,000  quarts.  The  total 
receipts  of  178,000,000  quarts  compared  with  120.000,000  in  1905 
and    78,000,000    in    1887. 

Milk  and  cream,  are  sold  to  Philadelphia  dealers  on  two  bases. 
Under  one  basis  the  farmers  sell  the  milk  at  a  price  delivered 
in  Philadelphia.  The  farmers  own  the  ca^s,  clean  them,  tender 
the  loaded  cans  at  a  milk  platform  owned  by  the  carrier,  and 
pay  the  transportation  charges.  The  farmers  do  not  own  or 
operate  milk-receiving  stations.  The  farmers  ship  two-thirds  of 
the  milk  and  cream  shipments  over  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
one-sixth  of  those  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  some  of 
those  over  the  Pennsylvania.  Until  recent  years  substantially 
all  shipments  to  Philadelphia  were  forwarded  by  farmers.  Under 
ihe  other  basis  Philadelphia  dealers  establish  receiving  stations 
at  various  points  and  install  machinery  for  cooling  the  products 
and  cleaning  the  cans.  At  a  few  points  receiving  stations  are 
operated  by  independent  companies  which  ship  to  dealers,  the 
latter    paying   the    transportation    charges. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  have  milk  depart- 
ments in  charge  of  the  milk  business.  Employees  of  these  de- 
partments accompany  cars  to  receive  shipments,  distribute  the 
empty  cans,  and  attend  to  billing  and  checking.  The  Reading 
has  no  separate  milk  department,  but  contracts  with  a  dairy 
company  to  which  it  pays  20  per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts  on 
shipments   secured   from   that  company. 

The  Pennsylvania  publishes  rates  on  a  zone  system,  the  rates 
ranging  from  20  cents  for  L.  C.  L.  and  17.4  cents  C.  L.  for 
40-quart  cans  moving  from  1  to  30  miles  to  36.8  L.  C.  L.  and 
31.9  C.  L.  from  501  miles  or  more.  The  L.  C.  L.  rates  include 
icing,  and  rates  include  the  return  of  the  empty  containers. 
Carload  shipments  are  iced  by  dealers. 

The  Pennsylvania  presented  a  careful  analysis  of  the  costs  of 
handling  this  traffic,  whereby  it  was  shown  that  the  actual 
earnings  for  the  year  from  milk  and  cream  traffic  on  the  Phil- 
adelphia division  were  $207,455.  The  expense  on  account  of 
this  traffic,  as  .shoAvn  by  the  above  table,  was  $182,525.  leaving 
a  net  revenue  of  $24,930,  or  an  operating  ratio  of  87.98  per 
cent.  The  figures  do  not  include  taxes.  The  operating  ratio  so 
ascertained  for  the  milk  traflic  is  compared  with  operating  ratio 
of  76.67  per  cent  for  the  year  1914  for  all  traffic  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  on  all  traffic  on  the  Philadelphia  division 
for  the  same  peri6d  of  72.06  per  cent. 

From  the  facts  of  record  the  commission  is  unable  to  find 
that  the  revenue  received  by  the  Pennsylvania  from  the  rates 
on  shipments  of  milk  and  cream  to  Philadelphia  and  the  other 
points    involved    is    unreasonably   high. 

It  finds,  however,  that  the  present  zone  adjustment  is  unrea- 
sonable and  prejudicial  to  producers  and  shippers  from  near-by 
points,  and  unduly  prefers  producers  and  shippers  from  distant 
points. 

It  establishes  new  L.  C.  L.  rates  for  milk  moving  over  the 
Peimsylvania,  the  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  &  Washington  and 
the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  to  Philadelphia.  .Atlantic  City  and 
Cape  May,  and  points  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  between  the 
two  last  named  points,  in  baggage,  milk  or  refrigerator  cars,  in 
milk  or  passenger  trains,  iced  when  necessary,  such  rates  to  in- 
clude the  return  of  the  empty  containers.  These  rates  are  for 
40-quart  cans,  and  are  based  on  a  mileage  scale  with  10-mile 
divisions,  ranging  from  15.5  for  10  miles  or  under  to  35.5  at 
300  miles,  and  48.5  to  over  620.  but  not  over  630.  Rates  for  20- 
quart  and  other  cans  are  to  be  based  on  these  on  prescribed 
percentages.  It  is  further  found  that  the  rates  on  cream 
and  condensed  milk  should  not  exceed  those  on  milk  by  more 
th,-.n  25  per  cent.  Carload  rates  may  not  exceed  87^  per  cent 
of   the   less-than-carload   rates. 

Similar  findings  are  made  as  to  the  rates  on  the  Reading  and 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.     (45  I.  C.  C,  37.1 

Ida  S.  Graustcin  v.  Boston  &  Maine  ct  al.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner McChord: 

Reparation  of  $30,519  is   awarded   for  violations   cf  the  pro- 
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\  isions  of  the  act  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Rutland  with 
respect  to  rates  charged,  train  service  and  equipment  furnished 
for  transportation  of  milk  in  carloads  from  points  in  Vermont 
to  Boston,  Mass.     (45  I.  C.  C,  393.) 

Milk  and  Cream  Rates  to  New  York  City.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner McClwrd: 

Rates  for  the  interstate  transportation  of  milk,  cream,  corr- 
densed  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  pot  cheese,  in  carloads 
and  less  than  carloads,  to  Weehnvvken,  Hoboken,  and  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y.,  from  points  on  lines  of 
respondents  are  found  to  be  unreasonable  and  prejudicial  to  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  from  near-by  points  and  preferential  to 
producers  and  shippers  from  distant  points,  and  reasonable  and 
non-prejudicial   basis   of   rates   prescribed   for   the   future. 

The  rates  prescribed  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  case  above, 
Milk  and  Cream  Rates  to  Philadel/'hia. 

New  York  City  secures  the  greater  part  of  its  milk  from  the 
eastern  and  central  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  from  points 
on  and  east  of  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  extending 
from  Sodus  Point  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Some  is  secured  from 
western  New  '^'ork,  northern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
Vermont,  and  western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  All  milk 
originating  on  the  New  York  Central  and  on  the  West  Shore 
west  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  practically  all  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson, 
the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  and  some  on  the 
Rutland  and  the  Central  New  England,  aggregating  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  total,   is  transported   over   intrastate   routes. 

Milk  and  cream  are  transported  to  the  New  Jersey  terminals 
and  to  New  York  City  almost  wholly  in  milk  cars  in  milk  trains. 
Some  cars  are  hauled  in  passenger  trains  in  pick-up  service  on 
liranch  lines.  There  is  practically  no  movement  in  baggage  cars 
except  some  cream  by  express,  which  is  negligible  in  quantity. 
There  is  no  movement  in  freight  trains.  The  40-quart  can  is 
the  standard  container  on  shipments  to  New  York.  Rates  on 
4fl-quart  cans,  in  less  than  carloads,  are  the  basic  rates  in  re- 
lation to  which  other  rates  have  been  made. 

The  receipts,  reduced  to  a  basis  of  40-quart  cans,  in  1915  were 
as   follows : 


Vnik     Central. 


West  Shore 
Total    N. 


DcliverinK  point 
I  c  1  r  o  s  e    Junction,    Bronx 
UOth      street,       Manhattiin 

.l.lfl   street,   Manhattan 

/echawken,  N.  J 


Jersey  City, 

W Jersey   City, 


J... 
J... 


Percent- 
age of 
total 


37.7 
14.5 


Total  Erie  lines 3,497,453 


I)..   I..    &   W llohoken,  N.  J 3,176,246 

N.  Y.,  O.   &  W Wechawken,  N.J 2.51 1,754 

l.ehiEh   Valley    Jersey   City,   N.   J 2,123,704 

Pennsylvania    Jersey    City,    N.    J.;    Flathush 

avenue,   Brooklyn    471,458 

N.   Y.,  N.  H.   &  H Harlem  River,  Bronx   334.165 


15.8 
12.5 
10.5 


Total    20,065,327       lOO.O 

A  large  proportion  of  milk  and  cream  shipped  to  New  York 
is  received  at  stations  owned  by  dealers.  The  respondents  oper- 
ate trains  so  as  to  deliver  milk  and  cream  in  time  for  dealers 
to  prepare  shipments  for  morning  delivery,  the  trains  generally 
arriving  between  9  p.  m.  and  1  a.  m.  Each  carrier  has  one  or 
more  terminals  for  the  use  of  its  milk  traffic.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania delivers  milk  at  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  higher 
charge  being  collected  for  deliveries  to  the  latter  point.  At 
each  of  the  terminals  a  force  of  men  is  specially  employed  to 
unload  the  milk  and  load  the  empty  containers.  With  each 
milk  train  there  are  sufficient  employees  to  load  and  ice  the 
cars  and  unload  empty  containers. 

In  1897  the  larger  part  of  milk  and  cream  consumed  in  New 
York  City  was  produced  in  the  first  and  second  zones,  vifithin 
100  miles  of  New  York  City.  .At  the  present  time  much  of  the 
milk  shipped  to  New  York  is  transported  more  than  400  miles. 
During  the  first  week  in  June  and  in  December,  1915,  shipments 
from  points  on  the  New  York  Central  to  New  York  City  moved 
from  the  following  zones :  First  zone,  1  to  40  miles,  none ; 
second  zone,  41  to  100  miles,  6.336  quarts;  third  zone,  101  to 
190  mile?.  44,636  quarts ;  fourth  zone,  but  not  more  than  325 
miles    from    the    terminals,    520,280    quarts;    fourth    zone,    from 


points  325  to  400  miles  distant,  153,482  quarts;  and  fourth  zone, 
from  points  more  than  400  miles  distant,  786,158  quarts.  The 
dealers  testified  that  in  the  future  the  supply  would  be  drawn 
from   greater   and   greater   distances. 

The  commission,  as  in  the  Philadelphia  case,  finds  that  on  the 
whole  the  rates  are  not  unreasonable.  The  present  rates  are 
on  a  zone  system  established  as  a  result  of  the  commission's 
findings  in  1897.  The  commission  notes  conditions  have  changed 
materially  since  that  decision  was  rendered,  especially  as  to 
the  increased  distance  from,  which  the  supply  is  obtained.  It 
accordingly,  as  in  the  other  case,  holds  that  the  present  rates 
are  prejudicial  against  shippers  from  the  nearer  points,  and 
orders  a  readjustment,  as  above  noted.     (45  I.  C.  C,  412.) 


Bituminous  Coal  to  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 

Opinion   by  the  commission: 

These  cases,  consolidated  for  hearing,  involve :  (  1  )  the  rea- 
sonableness and  non-discriminatory  character  of  rates  on  bitu- 
minous coal  from  the  Ohio  mining  districts  to  that  portion  of 
central  freight  association  territory  which  is  described  and  de- 
limited in  the  report  as  "affected"  territory;  (2)  the  reasonable- 
ness and  non-discriminatory  character  of  rates  from  the  Ohio 
mining  districts  and  from  districts  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  collectively 
referred  to  in  the  report  as  the  "Crescent,"  to  certain  interior 
cities  in  Michigan;  (3)  the  propriety  and  reasonableness  of  in- 
creased rates  proposed  to  be  made  efifective  from  the  Crescent 
to  affected  territory;  (4)  the  proper  relation  of  the  rates,  or 
the  measure  of  the  differential,  to  be  observed  between  the  rates 
from  the  Ohio  and  "inner  Crescent"  districts  to  affected  territory ; 
(5)  the  proper  relation  of  rates,  or  the  measure  of  the  differen- 
tial, to  be  observed  between  the  rates  from  the  Conncllsville 
district  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  other  competi- 
tive districts  in  Pennsylvania;  (6)  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  rates  from  the  Pocahontas  district  in  West  Virginia  to 
Canton,   Ohio,   should  be  the  same  as  to  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

In  a  comprehensive  sense  the  origin  territory  from  which  rates 
on  bituminous  coal  are  here  involved  comprises  (1)  all  mining 
districts  in  the  state  of  Ohio;  (2)  the  districts  in  an  extensive 
zone  embracing  substantially  all  that  portion  of  the  Appalachian 
coal-producing  region  that  extends  from  western  Pennsylvania 
through  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  southwestern  Virginia,  and 
into  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  This  part  of  the  Appala- 
chian zone  is  shaped,  in  its  geographical  configuration,  some- 
what like  a  crescent,  presenting  toward  the  Ohio  districts  and 
central  freight  association  territory  its  concave  side.  Because 
of  this  geographical  feature,  the  districts  within  the  zone  arc. 
collectively,  and,  in  the  parlance  of  transportation  and  the  coal' 
trade,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Crescent." 

The  rates  from  all  this  territory  are  made  upon  the  group 
principle.  Differences  in  the  rates  from  the  various  districts 
depend  upon  fixed  differentials.  The  various  individual  mining 
districts  in  the  Crescent  from  which  increased  rates  are  proposed 
may  be  classified  in  two  general  groups:  (1)  Certain  districts 
forming  the  inner  or  concave  side  of  the  Crescent,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "inner  Crescent."  which  take  a  differential  over 
the  Ohio  districts  to  all  destination  territory  here  involved,  of 
25  cents  per  ton,  uniformly;  (2)  certain  other  districts  from 
which  the  rates  are  higher  by  fixed  differentials  than  from  the 
inner  Crescent.  The  districts  comprising  the  inner  Crescent  lie 
nearest  to  the  destination  territory  and  to  the  westward  of  the 
second  group  of  individual  districts  which  constitute  an  outer  and 
parallel  chain  of  mining  districts  that  may  for  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction be  called  the  "outer  Crescent."  From  the  latter  the 
rates."  present  and  proposed,  are  differentially  higher  than  from 
the  inner  crescent  by  from  10  to  20  cents  per  ton.  (The  term 
"present  rates"  refers  to  the  rates  complained  of  and  those  in 
effect  during  the  pendency  of  the  proceedings  and  at  the  time 
the  cases  were  submitted  upon  argument,  and  not  to  the  rates 
which  by  reason  of  uniform  increases  in  all  coal  rates  have 
become  effective  since  June  30,  1917.)  Midwav  between  the 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Meyersdale  districts  in  the  inner  and  outer 
Crescents,  respectively,  lies  the  Conncllsville  district  from  which 
the  rate  westbound  is  in  nearly  all  instances  15  cents  higher 
than   from   the  Pittsburgh   district. 

The  principal  district  designations  in  the  inner  Crescent  group 
are  the   Pittsburgh    ilistrict   in   western    Pennsylvania;   the   Fair- 
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mont  and  Kanawha  districts  in  West  Virginia ;  the  Kenova- 
Thacker  district  lying  partly  in  West  Virginia  and  partly  in 
Kentucky ;  the  Elkhorn  district  in  eastern  Kentucky ;  and  the 
Jellico  district  lying  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  eastern  Tennessee. 
The  principal  district  designations  in  the  outer  Crescent  are  the 
Meyersdale  district  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Cumberland-Piedmont 
district  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  the  Coal  &  Coke  Rail- 
way, New  River  and  Pocahontas  districts  in  West  Virginia. 
the  Clinch  Valley  district  in  Virginia,  and  the  Stonega  district 
which  lies  in  tlie  pocket  of  southwestern  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky. 

The  Ohio  origin  districts  are  the  Hocking,  Jackson,  Pomeroy 
and  Cambridge  in  southeastern  Ohio ;  the  No.  8  district  in  east- 
ern Ohio  lying  just  west  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  the  Middle,  or  Goshen,  and  Massillon  districts  in 
the  northeastern  quarter  of  Ohio.  The  Middle  and  Massillon 
districts  are  of  minor  importance,  because  the  volume  of  coal 
shipped  is  insignificant,  relatively,  and  the  rates  therefrom  are 
always  made  differentially  lower  than  the  general  scale  from 
the    other    Ohio    districts. 

There  are  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  before-mentioned 
individual  districts. 

The  territory  to  which  the  proposed  rates  apply  is  that  portion 
of  central  freight  association  territory  embraced  in  the  north- 
western quarter  of  Ohio;  the  northeastern  quarter  of  Indiana; 
and  the  entire  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  territory  thus 
limited  is  referred  to  as  the  "affected"  territory  in  distinction 
from  the  nonaffected  territory,  so  called,  which  comprises  that 
portion  of  central  freight  association  territory  to  which  no  in- 
creased rates  are  proposed  in  the  tariffs  here  under  suspension. 

The  commission's  findings  are  as  follows: 

GeNER.'VL. 

1.  That  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  all  the  territory 
here  involved  have  long  been  established  upon  the  .group  principle 
and  apply  from  three  general  rate  groups  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated (a)  the  Ohio  group,  (b)  the  so-called  inner  Crescent 
group,  and  (c)  the  so-called  outer  Crescent  group,  which  are  de- 
limited in  the  report. 

2.  That  the  issues  in  these  cases  which  appear  to  affect,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  general  group  adjustment,  may  be  resolved, 
in  the  final  analysis,  into  questions  relating  to  the  measure  of 
differentials  or  relationship  of  rates:  (a)  Between  certain  of  the 
general  groups,  e.  g.,  as  between  the  Ohio  and  inner  Crescent 
group;  (h)  as  between  the  Connellsville  district  in  Pennsylvania 
and   the    Pittsburgh    and   other    competitive    districts. 

3.  That  a  wider  differential  between  the  rates  on  bituminous 
coal  from  the  Ohio  group  and  the  Crescent  groups  to  that  portion 
of  central  freight  association  territory  called  affected  territory 
than  obtains  from  the  same  groups  to  that  portion  of  central 
freight  association  territory  denominated  nonaffected  territory, 
is   justified   by   dissimilar  circumstances   and   conditions. 

As  TO  Ohio  Rates. 

1.  Tliat  the  rates  under  attack  from  the  Ohio  group  to  affected 
territory  are  not  unreasonable. 

2.  That  the  rates  from  Ohio  mines  to  the  interior  Michigan 
cities  are  not  unreasonable  in  and  of  themselves,  but  that  the 
rate  of  $1  from  Ohio  mines  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  is,  and  for  the  future 
will  be,  unduly  prejudicial  against  the  interior  Michigan  cities 
and  unduly  preferential  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  amounts  specified  herein. 

.1  That  the  85-cent  rate  from  the  Hocking  district  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  established  since  the  inception  of  this  proceeding,  enhances 
and  intensifies  the  undue  prejudice  against  the  interior  Michigan 
cities  that  already   existed   under   the  $1    rate  to  Toledo. 

As   TO   THE   Crescent   R.\tes. 

1.  That  tlic  rates  from  the  Crescent  groups  to  affected  terri- 
tory complained  of  and  under  investigation  in  this  proceeding 
are  below  the  level  at  which  maximum  reasonable  rates  might 
be  maintained  from  the  Crescent  groups  to  affected  territory. 

2.  That  the  rates  from  the  inner  and  outer  Crescent  groups 
to  Toledo,  Ohio,  are  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  interior  Michigan 
cities  and  unduly  preferential  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  the  extent 
and   in   the   amounts   specified. 

3.  That  the  proposed  rates  from  the  inner  and  outer  Crescent 
groups  to  destinations  in  affected  territory  have  been  justified. 

4.  That  the  differential  of  25  cents  per  ton  between  th?  rates 


from  the  Ohio  and  inner  Crescent  districts  to  affected  territory 
is,  and  for  the  future  will  be,  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  Ohio 
districts  and  unduly  preferential  of  the  inner  Crescent  districts 
to  the  extent  that  the  said  differential  between  the  said  Ohio 
and  inner  Crescent  districts  is  less  than  40  cents  per  ton,  and 
that  it  is,  and  for  the  future,  will  be.  unduly  prejudicial  to  the 
inner  Crescent  districts  and  unduly  preferential  of  the  Ohio 
districts  to  the  extent  that  the  said  differential  is  more  than  40 
cents  per  ton. 

5.  That  the  proposed  rates  from  certain  districts  in  the  inner 
and  outer  Crescent  groups  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  been  jus- 
tified. 

As  TO  THE  Connellsville  Differential. 

1.  That  the  rates  from  the  Connellsville  district  to  points  in 
Ohio,  south  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Sandusky-Galion  line 
l)ut  substantially  equidistant  from  the  Connellsville  district  as 
the  Sandusky-Galion  line,  and  to  all  otlier  points  in  central  freight 
association  territory  west  of  the  southerly  Ohio  points  aforesaid, 
and  on  and  west  of  the  Sandusky-Galion  line,  are,  and  for  the 
future  will  be,  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  Connellsville  district 
to  the  extent  that  the  said  rates  from  the  Connellsville  district 
exceed  the  rates  contemporaneously  in  effect  from  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 

2.  That  the  rates  from  the  Connellsville  district  to  Youngs- 
fiiwn,  Ohio,  and  points  taking  Youngstown  rates,  are.  and  for 
the  future  will  be,  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict and  unduly  preferential  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  the 
extent  that  the  rates  from  the  Connellsville  district  exceed  the 
rates  contemporaneously  in  effect  from  the  Pittsburgh  district 
fiy  more  than  8  cents  per  short  ton. 

3.  That  the  rates  from  the  Connellsville  district  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  other  points  in  affected  territory  in  Ohio,  east  of  the 
Sandusky-Galion  line  other  than  points  taking  Youngstown  rates, 
are,  and  for  the  future  will  be,  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  Con- 
nellsville district  and  unduly  preferential  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict to  the  extent  that  the  rates  from  the  Connellsville  district 
exceed  the  rates  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  by  more  than  6 
cents  per  short  ton. 

As  TO  Canton,  Ohio. 

That  tlie  rates  from  the  Pocahontas  district  in  West  Virginia 
to  Canton,  Ohio,  should  not  exceed  the  rates  contemporaneously 
in  effect  from  the  Pocahontas  district  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
the  proposed  rates  have  been  justified. 

The  respondents  will  be  required  to  remove  the  unlawful  dis- 
criminations found  to  exist  against  Ohio  and  in  favor  of  the 
inner  Crescent  districts.  They  will  also  be  required  to  remove 
the  undue  prejudice  against  the  interior  Michigan  cities  and 
the  undue  preference  of  Toledo.  In  so  far  as  the  unlawful  dis- 
criminations against  the  interior  cities  in  Michigan  must  be  re- 
moved by  reductions  in  the  rates  to  such  cities,  the  reductions 
may  be  made  effective  on  five  days'  notice  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission   and   the   general   public. 

Orders  will  be  entered  in  accordance  with  the  findings  herein. 
(46  I.  C.  C.  66) 


Lake  Cargo  Coal  Rates 

Opinion   by   the   commission: 

This  proceeding  involves  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of 
the  rates,  rules,  regulations,  and  practices  applicable  to  shipments 
of  bituminous  coal  in  carloads  from  mines  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  \irginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  to 
Lake  Erie  ports  for  transshipment  by  vessel.  The  commission 
holds   that 

The  reasonableness  />er  sc  of  the  rates  can  not  now  be  deter- 
mined  because   of   the   abnormal   conditions    prevailing. 

The  rate  adjustment  is  found  to  be  unduly  preferential  and 
prejudicial;  and  specific  relationships  in  the  rates  as  between 
tlie  several  originating  districts  are  ordered    for   the   future. 

The  respondents  are  required  to  state  separately  in  their  tariffs 
the  charges  for  the  line  haul  and  the  dock  services,  respectively. 

The  rates  considered  are  those  in  effect  prior  to  the  recent 
increase  of   15  cents  per   ton. 

In  one  part  of  the  case  complaint  was  made  against  the  rea.son- 
ablcness  of  the  78  cent  rate  on  lake  cargo  coal  from  the  Pittsburgh 
district  to  Ashtabula  via  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central 
lines.     The  complainant  asserted   that   the  cost  of  transporting 
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lake  cargo  coal  to  Ashtabula  lias  been  downward  since   1911   for 
llic  following  principal  reasons: 

(a)  The  load  per  car  has  increased: 

(v)   The  number  of  cars  per  train  and  the  tons  per  train  have  increased; 
(c)   The   detention  of  cars  at  the   lake  ports  is  less  because  of  change  in 
tile  demurrage  rules,  the  result  being  gi'eater  car  efficiency. 

The  carriers,  however,  also  submitted  figures  showing  in- 
creases in  the  costs  of  equipment,  and  in  costs  of  operation, 
whereupon  the  commission  holds  that:  Considering  the  in- 
creased investment,  the  increase  in  wages,  and  all  the  other 
factors  affecting  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  conclusion  seeins 
to  be  justified  that  up  to  June  30,  1916,  there  had  been  but  little 
change  since  1911  in  the  cost  per  unit  of  transporting  lake  cargo 
coal  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  or  the.  other  districts,  but 
assuming  that  the  cost  has  been  reduced  we  would  not  regard 
it  as  just  and  proper  to  take  from  the  carriers  all  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  their  increased  investments  and  the  introduction 
of  improved  methods. 

The  principal  part  of  the  case,  however,  deals  with  the  rate 
relationship  of  the  several  groups.  The  rates  in  issue  were  as 
follows  : 

Kates  Rates 

invcsti-  now  in 

Originating  districts  gated  effect 

Dliin    No.    S,    Ilocliing,    Cambridge 75  90 

Pittsburgh    7R  93 

Fairmont.   Connellsville    90  105 

Kanawha,  Thacker,  Kenova.   Kentucky 97  112 

New  River,  Pocahontas,  Cuniherland-Picdmont,  Meyersdalc.      112  127 

As  hereinbefore  stated,  the  principal  interest  of  the  interveners 
is  in  the  rate  relationship  existing  as  between  the  several  origi- 
nating districts.  Thus,  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  inter- 
veners object  to  any  widening  of  the  dififerential  over  the  rates 
from  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Ohio  districts;  the  Connellsville 
interveners  ask  that  the  Connellsville  district  be  accorded  the 
same  rate  as  the  Pittsburgh  district ;  and  the  Meyersdale  district 
interveners  object  to  being  grouped  with  the  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  districts  in  southern  West  Virginia  and  ask  to  be 
grouped  instead  witli  the  Fairmont  an<l  Connellsville  districts. 
The  Meyersdale  interveners  also  claim  discrimination  in  their 
rates  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  Fairmont  and  Connells- 
ville. 

The  commission  after  a  careful  investigation  holds  that  the 
relationships  should  be  readjusted  so  that  they  will  be  on  the 
following    basis  : 

Ohio  No.  8,  Cambridge  and  ITocUing  districts,  3  cents  under  Pittsburgh 
district. 

Connellsville  district,  6  cents  ever  Pittsburgh  district. 

.Mtoona  district.  22  cents  over  Pittsburgh  district. 

Fairmont  district,  IS  cents  over  Ohio  No.  8,  Cambridge,  and  Hocking 
dictricts. 

Meyersdale  district.  16  cents  over  Connellsville  district, 

Cumberland-Piedmont  district,  12  cents  over  Fairmont  district. 

Kanawha,  Kennva-Thacker,  and  Kentucky  districts,  28  cents  over  Ohio 
No.  8,  Cambridge,  and  Hocking  districts. 

New  River  and  Pocahontas  districts,  IS  cents  over  Kanawha,  Kenova- 
Thackcr,  and  Kentucky  districts. 

Because  the  present  rates  on  cargo  coal  appear  to  be  regarded 
both  by  the  shippers  and  the  carriers  as  being  in  the  nature  of 
emergency  rates,  made  necessary  to  a  large  extent  by  the  con- 
ditions arising  because  of  the  world  war,  the  commission  does 
not  attempt  to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  per  se  of  the  rates 
on  this  traffic. 

In  the  supplemental  report  in  the  Iron  Ore  Rate  Cases,  44  I. 
C.  C,  368,  the  respondents  therein  were  ordered  to  establish 
and  maintain  separate  charges  for  the  services  performed  -by 
them  at  their  ore  docks.  The  situation  with  respect  to  lake  cargo 
coal  is  very  similar,  except  the  coal  traffic  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  ore.  Since  some  of  the  respondents 
now  provide  in  their  tariffs  separate  charges  for  the  line-haul 
service  and  the  dock  service,  respectively,  the  commission  will, 
ill  the  interest  of  uniformity,  and  in  order  that  the  shippers 
of  lake  cargo  coal  may  know  definitely  and  specifically  for  what 
services  they  are  required  to  pay,  and  the  amount  thereof,  re- 
quire that  each  of  the  carriers  respondent  herein  owning  or 
operating  coal  docks  at  any  of  the  lower  Lake  h'rie  ports  here- 
inbefore named  state  in  their  tariffs  the  amount  in  cents  per 
short  ton  charged  against  the  lake  cargo  coal  traffic  (a)  for 
the  line-haul  service  from  the  mines  to  the  docks  at  the  lake 
port,  and  (fc)  for  the  service  of  transferring  the  coal  from  the 
cars  to  the  vessel  at  the  docks.     (46  T.  C.  C,  159.) 


PERSONNEL  OF    COMMISSIONS 

John  M,  Keifsnider  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Maryland  in  place  of  P.  D. 
Laird,    resigned. 

C.  H.  Byers  has  been  appointed  district  engineer  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Valuation,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Pacific  dis- 
trict ;  and  W.  H.  Davissoii  is  appointed  assistant  district  engineer. 


COURT    NEWS 

Hours  of  Service  Act — Separate  Offices 

A  few  hundred  feet  from  a  station  a  railroad  company  main- 
tained an  interlocking  tower.  An  operator  worked  at  the 
station  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  when  another  operator  removed 
the  train  register  and  order  book  to  the  tower,  where  all  orders 
and  messages  pertaining  to  train  movements  were  received  and 
sent  from  7  p.  m.  until  7  a.  m.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Eighth  Circuit,  holds  that  the  station  and  tower  were  not  sepa- 
rate offices,  but  a  continuously  operated  office,  within  the  act, 
and  the  statute  was  violated  by  keeping  such  operators  on  duty 
longer  than  is  permitted  thereby  at  continuously  operated  of- 
fices.—Illinois  Central  v.  LTnited  States,  241  Fed.,  667.  Decided 
March   14,   1917. 


Workmen's  Compensation  Act     Course  o(  Employment 

.\  yard  cngineman  had  turned  in  his  engine  about  6  a.  m., 
having  coiupleted  his  work,  and  had  also  turned  in  his  slip, 
showing  that  his  run  had  been  completed.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  yard  by  one  of  numerous  streets,  which  he  could  have  used, 
he  walked  along  the  tracks  for  1,000  feet,  and  crossed  over  an- 
other street,  and  onto  an  elevated  track  on  its  other  side,  where 
he  was  struck  and  killed  by  a  freight  train.  His  purpose  in 
going  on  the  second  track  was  to  catch  a  passing  freight  train 
to  ride  to  a  point  where  he  could  collect  his  pay.  The  New 
York  Appellate  Division  holds  that  decedent  was  not  killed  in 
the  course  of  his  employment,  within  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Law.— Ames  v.  New  York  Central,  165  N.  Y.  Supp.,  84. 
Decided  Mav  2,  1917. 


Look  and  Listen  Rule  in  Tesas 

In  a  crossing  accident  case,  in  which  the  Texas  Court  of  Civil 
.Appeals  reversed  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  and  rendered  judg- 
ment for  the  railroad,  because  of  the  contributory  negligence 
of  the  driver  of  the  automobile,  for  whose  injuries  the  action 
was  brought,  in  failing  to  keep  a  lookout  for  a  train  before 
driving  on  the  crossing,  the  court  stated  the  law  on  the  subject 
as  held  in  Texas  to  be  as  follows : 

"We  agree  with  the  contention  of  appellees'  counsel,  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  no  statute  in  this  state  which  requires  one 
approaching  a  railroad  crossing  to  stop,  look  and  listen,  or  to 
do  either;  and  we  also  understand  that  the  appellate  courts' of 
this  state  have  never  held  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  one  ap- 
proaching a  railroad  crossing  to  stop,  look  and  listen,  or  to 
do  either,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  train  might  be 
approaching,  would,  as  a  matter  of  law,  constitute  contributory 
negligence.  But  such  is  not  the  point  here  raised,  and  which  we 
are  discussing. 

"We  understand  it  to  be  the  rule  in  this  state  that  all  adult 
persons,  at  all  times  and  places,  are  required  to  use  at  least  ordi- 
nary care  for  their  own  protection  and  safety,  and  if  we  cor- 
rectly interpret  the  rule  as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  state  in  many  cases,  a  person  approaching  a  railroad 
crossing  is  required  to  use  ordinary  care  to  ascertain  by  some 
means  whether  a  train  might  be  approaching  such  crossing,  with 
a  view  of  avoiding  contact  with  such  train,  and  if  such  person 
about  to  make  such  a  crossing,  by  the  use  of  ordinary  care  in 
looking  for  the  approach  of  a  train  to  such  crossing,  can  dis- 
cover the  approach  of  the  train  to  the  crossing  in  time  to  avoid 
contact  and  injury  therewith,  and  fails  to  use  such  care,  and 
the  state  of  the  evidence  he  such  that  it  must  follow-  that  such 
failure  must  be  held  to  have  caused  or  contributed  to  the  injury 
sustained,  then  such  person  is  barred  from  recovery  on  the 
ground  of  contributory  ne.gligence." — St.  Louis  S.  W.  v.  Harrell 
(Tex.),  194  S.  W..  971.     Decided  May  9,  1917. 
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Supply  Trade  News 

nMimnMimnMiimiiiiiiiiiniMiiiimiitiniintiiiiininiiiitMiiMiiMiiMiMiimiiriiirMimimiriiiiriiiMiiiiMiiuimiMnirmitmniinnmiin 


LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  has  ordered  6  switching 
locomotives   from  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Company. 

FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Chilean  Railway  is  inquiring  for  prices  on  400  stock 
and  600  box  cars  of  30-ton  capacity. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company  has  ordered  20 
hopper  and  20  flat  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  American  Railroad  of  Porto  Rico,  through  its  purchas- 
ing agents,  the  International  Supply  Company,  30  Church  street, 
New  York,  is  inquiring  for  50  20-ton  narrow  gage  flat  cars. 

United  States  Government.  Reports  have  it  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  shortly  place  orders  for  about  17,000  cars  for  serv- 
ice with  the  forces  in  France.  The  cars,  it  is  said,  will  be  four- 
wheel  flat  bottom  low  side  gondola  cars  of  12  metric  tons 
capacity. 


IRON   AND    STEEL 

The  United  States  Government  is  reported  as  having  placed 
orders  for   150.000  tons  of  rails  for  use  in  France. 


MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

The  Uelawake,  Lackawanna  &  Wester-N  is  asking  bids  on 
a  number  of-  machine  tools. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  2  26-in.  turret  lathes  for 
its  Newark,   Ohio,  car  shops. 

The  United  States  Government  is  asking  for  bids  on  about 
$2,000,000  worth  of  machine  tools  for  use  in  France,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government,  is  asking  for  bids  on  seven  vertical  boring  and 
turning  mills,  two  vertical  turret  lathes,  one  horizontal  boring 
and  drilling  machine  and  a  car  wheel  boring  mill,  which  are 
required  for  the  use  of  the  regiment  of  engineers  which  it  re- 
cently helped  to  raise. 


TRACK  SPECIALTIES 

The  Wabash  is  inquiring  for  tie  plates  for  1918  delivery. 

The  Ann  Arbor  is  in  the  market  for  1,500  kegs  of  spikes  for 
delivery  the  first  half  of  1918,  and  is  also  inquiring  for  300,000 
tie  plates  for  delivery  in  1917. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Illinois  Central.— The  road  has  recently  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Railroad,  Water  &  Coal  Handling  Company,  Chicago,  fc>r 
the  construction  of  a  500-ton  coaling  station  of  the  automatic 
bucket  type  at  Lambert,  Miss.  The  structure  will  have  a  con- 
crete foundation  and  timber  superstructure.  A  contract  was  also 
awarded  to  the  same  company  for  the  construction  of  a  similar 
station  of  300  tons'  capacity  at  Durant,  Miss. 

Bombing  a  Train.— Aeroplanes  have  descended  low  enough  to 
bomb  trains  in  motion.  During  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  last 
summer,  a  train  leaving  Libercourt  was  attacked  from  an  altitude 
of  800  feet  near  Ostricourt  and  six  bombs  were  dropped.  The 
engine  was  hit,  became  derailed,  and  two  or  three  front  coaches 
telescoped.  A  second  train,  following  the  lirst,  was  also  at- 
tacked, and  the  two  aviators  fired  700  shots  at  the  two  trains. 
Seven  aeroplanes  immediately  joined  in  the  attack  and  dropped 
a  total  of  14  heavv  and  34  smaller  bombs.  Many  of  the  German 
soldiers  were  killed  and  all  the  machines  rctunicd  safely.— A^CW 
York    Tribune. 


J.  H.  Prior,  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, has  resigned  to  open  an  engineering  office  in  Chicago, 
111. 

The  Barrett  Company,  New  York,  announces  the  appointment 
of  W.  T.  Kelley  as  railroad  sales  department  representative, 
with   headquarters   at    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

The  American  Steel  Export  Company  has  appointed  Wood- 
burn's  Limited,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  as  its  exclusive  agents 
for  the  provinces   of  Ontario   and   Quebec. 

F.  P.  Huntley,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Gould 
Coupler  Company  since  its  organization,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
has  resigned  from  his  position  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

William  H.  Ross  has  become  associated  with  the  Patton  Paint 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  will  represent  the  railway  sales 
department  as  sales  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa. 

Howard  P.  Cook,  eastern  representative  of  the  Columbia  Nut 
&  Bolt  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  left  July  14  to  enter  military 
service  with  the  quartermasters'  supply  department  of  the  New 
^  ork   National  Guard. 

!•'.  R.  Cooper,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern,  and  until  recently  connected  with 
the  Breakless  Staybolt  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  re- 
signed from  the  latter  company  to  become  sales  manager  of  the 
(u)ld  Car  Hcatmg  &  Lighting  Companv,  with  offices  at  New 
^ork. 

Jesse  Hough,  sales  representative  of  the  National  Lock 
\\  asher  Company,  died  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on 
July  23,  after  a  seven  months'  illness.  Mr.  Hough  had  been 
associated  with  the  National  Lock  Washer  Company  since  Jan- 
uary, 1913,  and  for  10  years  prior  to  that  time  was  storekeeper 
in  the  maintenance  of  way  department  of  the  Indianapolis  Trac- 
tion &  Terminal   Company. 

The  IngersoU-Rand  Company  announces  that  at  a  meeting  of 
tlic  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  on  July  25,  J.  H.  Jowett, 
formerly  general  sales  manager,  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  company,  and  that  L.  D.  .Albin,  formerly  assistant  general 
sales  manager,  was  appointed  general  sales  manager.  Mr. 
Jowett  and  Mr.  Albin  will  continue  to  make  the  company's  new 
^'ork  office,  at  11   Broadway,  their  headquarters. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Compressed  Air  Apparatus. — The  following  new  forms  have 
just  been  issued  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company.  11  Broadway, 
New  York  ;  Form  8006,  a  20-page  catalogue  on  Imperial  motor 
lioists  and  stationary  motors ;  form  8212,  a  four-page  bulletin  on 
tin-  Crown  coal  pick  and  core  breaker;  form  8213,  a  16-page 
booklet  on  "Little  David"  pneumatic  chipping,  calking  and  scaling 
hammers,  and  form  9102,  an  eight-page  bulletin  on  air  receivers, 
]ircssure  tanks  and  moisture  traps.  The  catalogues  are  profusely 
illustrated  and  show  tables  of  sizes  and  capacities. 

Iron  and  Steel  for  E.xport. — The  English  edition  of  the  new 
94-page  iron  and  steel  catalogue  of  the  American  Steel  Export 
Company  is  now  ready  for  foreign  distribution.  The  Spanish, 
Irench,  Portuguese,  Italian  and  Russian  editions  are  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly,  now  being  in  process  of  preparation.  This  catal- 
cinue  contains  much  information,  such  as  weights  and  measures 
in  I'nglish  and  metric  tables,  and  data  covering  such  products  as 
liig  iron,  billets,  blooms,  slabs  and  sheet  cars,  plates  and  shapes. 
tool  steel,  merchant  bars  and  agricultural  steel,  wire  products, 
pijie  and  tubing,  rails  and  railway  supplies,  castings  and  forgings, 
sheet  and  tin  plate,  etc.  The  object  of  the  catalogue  is  to  inform 
overseas  buyers  concerning  .Vnierican  sizes,  weights,  etc.  The 
booklet  also  includes  specifications  cuvcrini;  tolerances  and  other 
valuable  data. 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  is  contemplat- 
ing the  construction  of  a  terminal  at  Tulsa,  Okla.  The  plans  for 
this  work  are  as  yet  in  a  preliminary  stage. 

HiLLSBORO,  Cynthiana,  Bainbridce  &  Chillicothe  (Elec- 
tric).— This  company  is  contemplating  the  construction  of  a 
road  between  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  and  Chillicothe,  a  distance  of  42 
miles.  The  right  of  way  for  the  entire  distance  has  not  yet 
been  secured,  and  construction  is  not  expected  to  start  for 
some  time.  J.  W.  Watts,  Hillsboro,  is  president,  and  C.  F. 
Clarke  is  chief  engineer. 

Iberia,  St.  Mary  &  Eastern. — This  road  has  completed  plans 
for  the  construction  of  an  extension  from  Shadysidc,  La.,  to 
Patterson,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  Grading  has  been  started 
and  all  material  is  on  the  ground.  The  line  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  operation  by  the  early  part  of  November. 

Missouri  Pacific. — The  contract  for  grading  the  four  miles 
of  track  from  the  main  line  of  the  Central  division  to  the  canton- 
ment site  near  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  and  for  the  construction  of  four 
additional  miles  of  track  on  the  cantonment  grounds,  was  awarded 
to  J.  J.  Ball,  Little  Rock,  and  the  track  laying  is  being  done  by 
company  forces.     (July  27,  p.  170.) 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartkord. — Bids  have  Ijoen  re- 
ceived by  this  company,  but  contracts  are  not  yet  awarded  for 
widening  the  present  two-track  South  Boston  cut  to  accommo- 
date four  tracks  between  South  Bay  Junction  and  the  Boston 
freight  terminal,  a  distance  of  about  2,500  ft. ;  also  for  con- 
structing 11  over-head  steel  bridges.  Ten  of  the  bridges  will 
be  about  60  ft.  long  and  one  70  ft.  long.  The  improvements  also 
include  building  a  new  automatic  electrically  operated  pumping 
plant. 

Oregon  Short  Line. — This  company  will  build  11  miles  of 
road  east  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  The  construction  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  lines,  one  from  Idaho  Falls  to  a  point  4  miles 
south,  and  the  other  from  Firth  to  a  point  7  miles  north. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — This  company  is  building  a  rein- 
forced concrete  bridge  to  carry  two  tracks  over  the  new  loca- 
tion of  Manatawny  creek  at  Pottstown,  Pa.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  company  forces,  and  will  cost  about  $33,437.  The 
course  of  Manatawny  creek  will  be  changed  by  the  Eastern 
Steel  Company  to  pass  under  the  bridge  in  its  new  location. 

Southern  Pacific. — This  company  is  rehabilitating  a  portion 
of  one  of  its  car  shops  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  \*hich  was  lately 
injured  by  tire.     The  work  will  cost  approximately  $30,{XX). 

Southern  Railway. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  Thomas 
Worthington,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  the  construction  of  a  rein- 
forced concrete  viaduct  at  Twenty-first  street,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
over  the  tracks  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway  and  Louisville  &  Nashville.  The  new  structure 
will  be  80  feet  wide,  and  will  replace  the  present  structure, 
which  is  of  wood.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  commence 
at  an  early  date. 

Texas  &  Pacific. — This  company  is  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  an  eight-stall  roundhouse  at  Texarkana,  Tex.  The 
plans,  however,  are  not  yet  prepared  and  no  definite  information 
can  be  given  for  some  time. 

Union  Pacific. — This  road  will  construct  a  double  track  line 
20  miles  long  from  Manhattan,  Kan.,  to  Junction  City,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  transportation  facilities  to  b'ort  Riley. 
In  addition  the  company  has  already  put  irv  new  stations,  freight 
sidings  and  enlarged  the  present  facilities  at  a  cost  of  approx- 
imately $50,000. 

Wichita  Si  Walnut  Vali.f.y  (Elkctrk). — This  company  will 
r. instruct  a  road  from  Wichita,  Kan.,  east  to  Augusta,  then  north 
to  Eldorado  and  south  from  .^ugusta  to  Douglas  and  Winfield,  a 
liital  distance  of  about  100  miles.  The  right  of  way  for  the  en- 
tire ibstance  has  nut  yet  been  secured,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  oh- 
taiufil  CdMstniction   will  be  started. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St,  Paul.— The  directors  have  issued  a 
statement  of  their  reasons  for  reducing  the  dividend  on  the 
common  stock  from  5  to  4  per  cent,  in  which  they  say :  "The 
evolution  of  the  transportation  industry  and  the  changes  in 
ownership  of  the  railroads  of  the  Northwest  rendered  it  im- 
perative to  build  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  new  line,  3,045 
miles,  necessitated  an  expenditure  of  $260,000,000;  and  658 
miles  of  second  main  track  has  cost  $36,000,000.  Large  ad- 
ditions to  the  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  of  the  company 
have  cost  $61,000,000.  To  meet  these  ependitures  the  company, 
from  time  to  time,  issued  its  mortgage  bonds,  amounting  to 
$234,000,000,  and  also  its  capital  stock,  amounting  to  $125,800,- 
OOO.  With  the  exception  of  about  $50,000,000  of  these  bonds, 
which  bear  5  per  cent,  the  interest  rates  are  from  4  to  Ayi  per 
cent  per  annum.  No  short-time  notes  or  car  trust  certificates 
have  been  issued.  The  fixed  amnial  charges  have  been  in- 
creased approximately  $9,500,000,  mainly  for  the  Puget  Sound 
extension.  .'Vl  the  time  this  extension  was  determined  upon 
the  board  deemed  its  construction  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  insure  the  future  prosperity  of  the  company,  and  sub- 
sequent events  have  fully  confirmed  its  judgment  in  that  respect. 
The  resotJrces  of  this  vast  domain  of  territory,  tributary  to  this 
extension;  are  immeasurable,  and  have  already  furnished  a 
large  traflic,  both  freight  and  passenger,  and  will  continue  to 
furnish  an  increasingly  larger  traffic  from  year  to  year.  And 
if  conditions,  such  as  cost  of  labor,  fuel,  material  and  supplies, 
had  not  radically  changed,  this  company  would  have  easily 
earned  its  interest  charges,  its  usual  dividends  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  surplus.  The  increases  in  wages  alone  paid 
to  the  employees  of  this  company  for  the  half-year  ended  June 
30  last  amount  to  approximately  $2,000,000.  Because  of  this 
radical  change  in  operating  conditions,  the  board  has  deemed 
It  wise  to  pursue  a  conservative  course.     .     .     ." 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.— The  foreclosure  sale  of  this  road 
has  been  postponed  until  some  time  next  month. 

CiNONNATi,  Hamilton  &  Dayton.— The  receivers,  Judson  Har- 
mon and  Rufus  B.  Smith,  in  a  circular  announcing  the  de- 
livery of  the  principal  C.  H.  &  D.  lines  to  the  Baltimore  & 
(Ohio  on  July  19,  as  ordered  by  the  court,  say  that  they  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  line  from  Dayton  to  Delphos  until  further 
notice,  and  the  line  from  Berlin  to  Dean  until  August  1,  1917. 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York  City. — The 
New  Y'ork  State  Public  Service  Commission,  first  district,  has 
approved  the  application  of  this  company  for  authority  to  issue 
five  per  cent  bonds  amounting  to  $23,053,000.  This  money  is 
needed  to  pay  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  cars  and  motive  power 
for  new-  rapid  transit  lines,  over  and  above  the  cost  as  esti- 
mated by  the  company  in  its  report  to  the  commission  in 
March,  1913.  The  bonds  are  to  be  issued  under  the  company's 
first  mortgage  of  March  20,  1913,  and  will  mature  January  1, 
1966.  The  commission  stipulates  that  they  shall  be  sold  at 
not  less  than  93^-  The  Public  Service  Commission,  also, 
after  deferring  action  for  several  months,  has  finally  approved 
the  whole  of  the  issue  of  bonds  aggregating  $16,436,000,  the 
proposal  for  which  was  laid  before  the  commission  last  year, 
for  similar  expenditures. 

Pennsylvania. — The  report  of  revenues  and  expenses  for  the 
month  of  June  and  for  the  six  months  to  June  30,  issued  th'is 
week,  and  covering  the  whole  of  the  Pennsylvania  System, 
both  eastern  and  western  lines,  shows,  for  the  half  vear,  total 
receipts  of  $231,673,083.  an  increase  of  $21,068,034'  over  the 
same  period  in  1916;  but  the  increase  in  operating  expenses 
and  taxes  was  $31,729,563,  so  that  the  railway  operating  income. 
$39,603,819,  is  $10,661,529  less  than  in  the  same  six  months  of 
1916.  I'-or  the  twelve  months  ending  with  this  report  the  re- 
turn on  the  property  investment  was  4.90  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  6.02  per  cent  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
The  latest  figure,  4.90  per  cent,  is,  however,  higher  than  that 
fur  any  of  the  five  years  preceding  that  ending  on  June  30,  1916. 
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Railway  Officers 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Arthur  Lee,  vice-president  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  at 
Elkin.s,  W.  Va.,  has  resigned ;  A.  H.  Crane  has  been  appointed 
treasurer,  vice  C.  M.  Hendley,  resigned,  and  the  title  of  Charles 
Ritter  has  been  changed  from  paymaster  and  cashier  to  assistant 
treasurer.     Effective   August   1. 

S.  G.  Lutz,  whose  appointment  as  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaj^ette  of  July  27, 
was  born  on  December  8,  1868,  and  was  graduated  from  Western 
College,  Toledo,  Ohio,  in 
1887.  Fie  entered  rail- 
way service  in  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  as  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  traflic  de- 
partment of  the  Iowa 
Central,  and  subsequently 
filled  various  clerical  po- 
sitions until  September, 
1894,  when  he  became 
chief  clerk  in  the  freight 
traffic  department.  From 
January,  1898,  to  April, 
1904,  he  was  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of 
that  road,  and  was  then 
until  December,  1908,  as- 
sistant general  freight 
agent  of  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis.  He  was 
freight  traffic  manager  of  S    G    L  t 

both  roads  from  Decem- 
ber,   1908,   to    December, 

1909,  when  he  was  appointed  general  freight  agent  of  those  roads, 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  at 
Chicago.  In  November,  1910,  he  was  promoted  to  traffic  mana- 
ger of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  and  on  August  1,  1915,  be- 
came associated  with  the  Chicago  &  Alton  as  general  traffic  man- 
ager, which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  vice- 
president,  as  already  noted. 

Thomas  J.  Foley,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  August  1, 
was  born  at  Convoy,  Ohio,  on  August  26,  1866,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1878,  as  a  tele- 
graph operator  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West 
of  Pittsburgh.  In  1879 
he  became  agent  for  the 
same  road  and  later 
served  successively  as 
train  despatcher  at  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  chief  des- 
patcher, assistant  train- 
master and  transporta- 
tion inspector  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines.  On 
June  1,  1901,  he  became 
associated  with  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  as  assist- 
ant general  manager  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  From 
1903  to  1904,  he  was 
superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  division  of  the 
same    road,    and    in     the 

latter  year  became  general  superintendent  of  tlie  Wheeling 
system.  In  1506  he  became  special  inspector  in  the  trans- 
portation department  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
and  later  was  consecutively  yardmaster,  chief  train  des- 
patcher and  superintendent  of  terminals  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and 
assistant   superintendent   of  the   Nebraska   division.     On   March 
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15,  1910,  he  was  promoted  fa  assfstanf  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  and  from  May  1,  1910,  to  November,  1912, 
was  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Yazoo 
&  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Indianapolis  &  Southern.  In  No- 
vember, 1912,  he  was  promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  same 
roads,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  recent  election. 

James  T.  Loree,  general  manager  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  enter 
military  service,  effective  July  31,  and  F.  P.  Gutelius,  vice-presi- 
dent at  Albany,  has  taken  over  the  duties  of  the  general  man- 
ager, with  title  of  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

B.  W.  Taylor,  general  agent  of  the  Southwest  System  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  elected 
also  president  of  the  Louisville  Bridge  Company  in  place  of 
C.  H.  Gibson,  deceased.  This  company  is  owner  of  the  Louis- 
ville Bridge,  the  Pennsylvania  Lines'  entrance  into  Louisville. 

Operating 

J.  W.  Dencen  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Gassaway, 
W.    Va. 

John  J.  I'ellcy,  who  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  southern  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  entered  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central 
as  a  track  apprentice 
on  August  29,  1900.  On 
.\ugust  1,  1904,  he  was 
appointed  supervisor  on 
the  Indiana  division,  and 
on  November  1,  1905, 
was  transferred  to  tlie 
Memphis  division  of  tlie 
Yazoo  &  Mississipiii 
\'alley.  On  January  15, 
1908,  he  was  appointed 
r  o  a  d  m  a  s  t  e  r  on  tlie 
Louisiana  division  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  with 
headquarters  at  N  e  w 
Orleans.       On     June     6, 

1911,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Tennessee  di- 
vision,   and    on    May    10, 

1912,  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  that  di- 
vision, with  headquar- 
ters at   Fulton,   Ky.    On  . 

September  15,  1915,  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  southern  lines  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  as   already  noted. 

O.  F.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at 
Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Arthur  M.  L^mshler,  trainmaster  on  the  Illinois  Central,  at  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  terminal  superintendent,  with  the  same 
headquarters,    succeeding    Walter    S.    Williams,    promoted. 

D.  E.  Nichols,  trainmaster  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  at  Staples, 
Minn.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Lake  Superior  division,  with 
lieadqiiarters  at  Dulnth.  Minn.,  succeeding  H.  H.  Maher, 
resigned. 

W.  D.  Deakins,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Chattanooga  di- 
vision of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Nashville  division,  succeeding  E.  W. 
Gaynor,   promoted. 

Harry  W.  Grenoble  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cumberland  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with 
head(iuarters  at  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  succeeding  J.  W.  Deneen,  who 
has  entered  the  service  of  another  company. 

L.  .\.  Downs,  general  superintendent  of  the  southern  lines  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Chicago  and  will  have  charge  of  the  northern 
lines  comprising  the  Chicago  terminal,  the  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
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Springfield  divisions.  The  Illinois  Central  has  divided  its  lines 
north  of  the  Ohio  river  into  two  grand  divisions,  the  western 
division  comprising  the  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa  divi- 
sions. 

The  authority  of  the  following  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  e.x- 
lended  over  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk:  Frank  C. 
Hoff,  assistant  to  the  general  manager;  J.  C.  Johnson,  super- 
intendent of  telegraph ;  J.  B.  Fisher,  superintendent  of  freight 
transportation ;  D.  C.  Stewart,  superintendent  passenger  trans- 
portation;  H.  C.  Bixler,  superintendent  of  stations  and  transfers; 
T.  S.  Bell,  superintendent  of  car  service,  and  F.  L.  DuBosque, 
superintendent  of  floating  equipment. 

Walter  Scott  Williams,  who  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  western  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  head- 
(juarters  at  \\  aterloo.  la.,  was  liorn  at  Quincy,  III.,  on  Noveml)er 

6,  1866.  He  entered  rail- 
way service  on  October 
1,  1888,  with  the  Illinois 
Central,  as  a  brakcman, 
and  in  January,  1889, 
was  transferred  to  the 
position  of  switchman, 
serving  subsequently  as 
engine  foreman  and 
yardmaster.  In  January, 
1891,  he  became  conduc- 
tor, and  in  July  of  the 
following  year  was  made 
a  brakeman  on  the  Am- 
boy  division.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1893,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  conductor  on 
the  Springfield  division, 
and  in  May,  1904,  became 
trainmaster  of  the  same 
division.  On  December 
20,  1910,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent 
of  the  Springfield  division,  and  on  October  15,  1912,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Minnesota  division  in  the  same  capacity.  On  July 
15,  1913,  he  became  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Carbondale,  111.,  and  in  April,  1917,  was  pro- 
moted to  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  terminals,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  appointment  as  general  superintendent,  as 
already  noted. 

Floyd  Mays,  trainmaster  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
at  Wilson,  La.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New 
Orleans  division,  with  headquarters  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Victor 
V.  Boatner,  superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  division,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Memphis  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeding  John  J.  Pelley,  promoted.  Samuel 
J.  Hays,  trainmaster  at  Memphis,  has  been  appointed  terminal 
superintendent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  John 
M.  Walsh,  resigned  to  enter  military  service. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  announces  that  the  following  lines  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  have  been  acquired,  and  will 
be  operated  as  the  Toledo  division  of  the  Northwest  district 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  division  headquarters  at  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Main  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo  and  terminals; 
Dayton  to  Wellston,  with  branches  to  Riverton,  Buckeye  Fur- 
nace, etc.;  fronton  Junction  to  Berlin;  Hamilton  to  East  Mid- 
dletown;  Troy  to  Piqua ;  Deshler  to  Findlay ;  Tontogany  to 
North  Baltimore  and  the  Home  Avenue  Railroad.  The  follow- 
ing former  officers  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.  retain  the  same  positions 
in  the  new  organization :  H.  B.  Voorhees,  general  superintendent, 
I  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  F.  B.  Mitchell,  superintendent  at  Dayton; 
M.  S.  Kopp,  assistant  superintendent  at  Cincinnati;  S.  U. 
Hooper,  assistant  superintendent  at  Toledo;  R.  W.  Brown,  train- 
master at  Dayton;  C.  W.  Havens,  trainmaster  at  Lima,  and 
R.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  trainmaster  at  Cincinnati.  E.  J.  Correll, 
j  division  superintendent  at  Dayton,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
I  superintendent  at  the  same  place.  H.  W.  Brant  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  at  Dayton,  and  W.  H.  Crist.  W.  L.  Augs- 
purger  and  J.  J.  Fitzmartin,  chief  train  dcspatchers,  all  with  of- 
fices at   Dayton. 


John  Bose,  superintendent  of  the  Louisville  division  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  New  Orleans  &  Mobile  division,  vice  C.  Marshall,  retired 
from  active  service,  and  W.  F.  Sheridan,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  transportation  at  Louisville,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Louisville  division,  vice  Mr.  Bose;  W.  J.  Haylow, 
inspector  of  transportation  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Sheridan ;  J.  A.  Morrison,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Bir- 
mingham division  at  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Kentucky  division,  with  headquarters  at  Paris, 
Ky.,  succeeding  W.  H.  Anderson,  deceased. 

.Mhert  R.  Clift,  who  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  born  at 
I'rbana,    111.,   nn   October   15,   1869.     He   entered   railway  service 

with  the  Illinois  Central 
on  December  5,  18.88,  as 
a  brakeman,  and  on 
April  8,  1892,  was  pro- 
moted to  conductor  on 
the  same  road.  On  April 
14,  1892,  he  became  con- 
ductor on  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1893.  returned  to 
the  Illinois  Central  as 
engine  foreman  of  the 
Champaign  district. 
From  March  7,  1893,  to 
February  22,  1905,  he 
served  consecutively  as 
yardmaster,  conductor  of 
the  Chicago  district,  pas- 
senger conductor  Chi- 
^    £    (-|i„  cago      division,       acting 

trainmaster  of  the  Chi- 
cago district  at  Kanka- 
kee, III.,  and  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago  division.  On  the  latter 
date  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Freeport  division  at  Free- 
port,  and  on  January  16,  1907,  was  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis 
division  at  Carbondale.  On  June  1,  1910,  he  was  promoted  to 
general  superintendent  of  the  southern  lines,  with  headquarters 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  on  May  10,  1912,  was  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  northern  and  western  lines  at  Chicago, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment  as  general  manager, 
as  already  noted. 

Traffic 

F.  J.  Burns  has  been  appointed  general  agent  on  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  with  headquarters  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  succeeding 
S.   M.  Brown,  retired  on  a  pension. 

F.  L.  Gamble,  agent  for  the  Western  Pacific  at  Stockton,  Cal., 
has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  traffic  and  transporta- 
tion departments,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

W.  T.  Kyzer,  agricultural  agent  of  the  Norfolk  Southern  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  having  resigned,  all  matters  heretofore  handled 
by  his  office  will  be  taken  care  of  by  E.  D.  Kyle,  traffic  manager. 

T.  T.  Webster,  chief  of  tariff  bureau  of  the  Michigan  Central, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  office 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  vice  F.  H.  Thompson,  resigned  to  engage  in 
other  business. 

G.  W.  Hibbard,  general  passenger  agent,  western  lines,  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  resigned, 
effective  .August  1.  and  .A.  P.  Chapman,  Jr.,  general  agent  of  the 
passenger  department,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  pas-, 
senger   agent,    with    headquarters    at    Seattle. 

H.  R.  Judah,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  retired  from  active  service 
under  the  company's  pension  system.  Mr.  Judah  was  born  at 
New  York  on  June  24,  1847,  and  entered  railway  service  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  on  November  13,  1872.  From  that  date 
until  November  1,  1877,  he  was  successively  chief  clerk  to  the 
freight  auditor,  ticket  auditor  and  chief  clerk  to  the  general 
passenger  and  ticket  agent.  On  November  1.  1877,  he  was 
I)romoted  to  assistant  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of 
the  northern  division,  and  on  May  1,  1891,  became  assistant  gen- 
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i-ral  passenger  ;ij;enl,  witli  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  which 
|)osition  he  held   until  his  recent  retirement. 

Harold  K.  Fayc,  whose  appointment  as  traffic  manager  of  the 
Western  Pacific  was  announced  on  July  27,  was  born  at  Aurora, 
III.,  in  January,  1885.  Mr.  Faye  received  his  early  training  in 
traffic  matters  under  the 
late  Darius  Miller,  for- 
merly president  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy.  He  began  rail- 
way work  as  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  general 
freight  office  of  the  Bur- 
lington at  Chicago.  In 
December,  1904,  he  was 
made  secretary  to  Darius 
Miller,  then  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  traffic, 
and  in  June.  1909,  was 
promoted  to  chief  clerk 
in  the  same  office.  He 
was  later  promoted  to 
assistant  in  the  office  of 
the  vice-president,  the 
position  he  has  held  un- 
til the  present  time.  As 
trafiic  manager  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  Mr. 
I'aye   will   have  headquarters   at   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Albert  T.  Weldon,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  with  headquarters 
at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was    born    on    March    6, 


at      Dorchester, 
and    entered    the 
of     the      Inter- 
Rail  w  a  V     on 
24,    1890,   as   car 
at      the      local 
(ififice    at    Miinc- 
1901    he    became 
lerk     to    the    di- 
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vision  freight  agent  at 
Halifax,  remaining  in 
that  position  until  1904, 
and  then  left  the  service 
of  the  Intercolonial,  but 
returned  to  that  road  on 
November  17,  1907,  as 
division  freight  agent  at 
Halifa.x.  In  1909  he  be- 
came general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Black  Diamond 
Steamship    Line,    owned 

and  operated  by  the  Duminiiin  t'oal  Company,  lie  went  to  the 
Canadian  Government  Railways  as  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  Moncton  on  October  1,  1914,  which  position  he  held 
until  liis  recent  appointment  as  general  freight  agent,  as  above 
noted. 

II.  S.  Leard.  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Xorfulk  Southern 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  resigned,  and  J.  h'.  Dalton  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  passenger  agent,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at   Norfolk. 

H.  E.  Warburton,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Hamilton  &  Dayton,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  agent  for  the  receivers  of  the  t  ..  H, 
&  D,,  lines  Dayton  to  Delphos.  Ohio.  inclusi\c,  and  ISerlin  to 
Dean,  Ohio. 
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L.  C.  Frohman  has  been  appointed  principal  assistant  engineer 
of  the  Florida  East  Coast,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Augustine, 
Fla. ;  C.  S.  Coe,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  at  St.  .\ugustine, 
having  resigned  to  enter  military  service,  his  former  position  has 
been   abolished. 

The  authority  of  J.  T.  Wallis,  general  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  of 
C.  D.  Young,  superintendeiU  of  motive  power  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  &  Washington,  at  VN'ilmington,  Del.,  has  been 
extended  over  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk. 

F.  J,  Parrish,  division  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  now  division  engineer,  of  the 
C.  H.  &  D.  lines,  now  comprising  the  Toldeo  division  of  the 
Northwest  district,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  H.  G.  Snyder 
and  W.  P.  Ball  have  been  appointed  assistant  division  engineers. 
All  with  headquarters  at  Dayton.     (See  Operating  Officers,) 

W,  D,  Johnston,  master  mechanic  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Toledo  division  of  the  Northwest  district,  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  with  office  at  the  same  place;  M.  P.  Hoban  has 
been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines  at  Dayton,  and  O.  R. 
Stevens  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines  at  Lima, 
Ohio.      (See    Operating    Officers.) 

The  authority  of  the  following  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  been  extended  over  the  New  '^'ork,  Philadelphia  & 
Norfolk :  W.  G.  Coughlin,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  at 
Philadelphia;  C.  H.  Niemeyer,  assistant  engineer  of  maintenance 
of  way  in  charge  of  roadway  and  track  at  Philadelphia ;  G.  C. 
Koons,  assistant  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  in  charge  of 
bridges  and  structures  at  Philadelphia;  J.  C.  Auten,  principal 
assistant  engineer  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  A.  H.  Rudd,  signal 
engineer. at  Philadelphia. 

Arthur  N.  Davidson,  who  was  recently  appointed  principal  as- 
sistant to  the  district  engineer  maintenance  of  way  on  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Southwestern  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  born  at 
Tippecanoe  on  November  2,  1880,  and  was  educated  at  Dcnison 
University,  He  entered  railway  service  with  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  in  May,  1899,  at  Cleveland,  and  later  served  successively 
until  October  10,  1906,  as  carpenter,  a.xeman,  levelman.  chainman 
and  transitman.  On.  June  I,  1907,  he  was  transitman  vn  the 
Florida  East  Coast,  and  four  months  later  he  became  field  en- 
gineer for  the  Wood  Harmon  Company  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  On 
June  1,  1909,  he  was  made  deputy  county  engineer  at  Newark. 
N.  J.,  and  on  June  I,  1910  he  became  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  St,  George,  S.  I„  N,  Y.  On  March  1,  191.3, 
he  was  ajipoinfed  district  bridge  inspector  on  the  Cincinnati. 
Hamilton  &  DaytcMi  at  Cincinnati,  after  which  be  served  cnn- 
sccutively  as  division  bridge  insjiector  at  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
and  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  assistant  engineer  at  Davton,  On 
September  1,  1916,  he  was  promoted  lo  ass'stant  division  en- 
gineer, which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as 
principal  assistant  to  the  district  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
on   the   Baltimore  &   Ohio   Southwestern, 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

E.  W,  Crabtree,  despatcher  on  the  Tennessee  and  Coosa  branch 
of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St,  Louis,  has  entered  the  signal 
corps  of  the  army,  and  is  in  training  at  Ft,  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

D.  C,  Rhy.sburger,  assistant  engineer  in  the  valuation  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at  Chicago,  has 
been  commissioned  captain  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  and  has  been  assigned  to  Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kan.  Phillip 
R.  F.lfstrom.  assistant  engineer  at  Chicago,  and  C.  H.  Poole. 
assistant  engineer  at  Milwaukee.  Wis,,  have  been  commissioned 
first  lieutenants  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  Lieut, 
Poole  has  been  assigned  to  Ft.  Leavenworth.  C,  U.  Smith,  as- 
sistant engineer  at  Milwaukee,  is  captain  of  the  first  battallion. 
Engineers,  Wisconsin  National  Guard,  and  is  stationed  at  Camp 
Robinson,   Wis. 


OBITUARY 

('.  M.  .\nderson,  trainmaster  on  the  Minneapolis,  St,  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  at  Ironwood,  Mich.,  lost  his  life  on  July  2^.  in 
an  elTnrt  to  save  his  two  sons   from  drownin.g. 
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An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  to  be  undertaken 

by  the  American  forces  in  France  is  to  be  gained  from  the 

i      »         •  recent  government  purchase  of  150,000 

An  American       ^^^^  ^^  g^jl^^    ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  overseas. 

Railroad  in  This    is    equivalent    to    600    miles    of 

France  double  track  line,  and  will  make  up  the 

principal  part  of  the  railway  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  French  port  to  the  portion  of  the  battle  front 
to  be  occupied  by  the  American  troops,  together  with  terminal 
developments,  sidings,  etc.,  which  will  be  recjuired  to  take  care 
of  the  war  traffic.  With  this  order  for  rails  were  others  for 
angle  bars,  track  bolts,  etc.  Still  others  must  be  made  for 
the  switches  and  other  material  necessary  to  make  the  com- 
plete railroad.  There  is  nothing  essentially  novel  about  the 
shipment  of  this  material  to  France,  since  large  quantities 
of  all  manner  of  American  railway  materials  and  equip- 
ment have  been  finding  their  way  to  that  country  during 
the  last  three  years.  The  distinction  as  tc  this  material, 
however,  is  that  it  will  become  a  part  of  an  American  rail- 
ro;id  built  and  maintained  by  Americans  and  operated  by 
them  with  American  equipment.  What  better  opportunities 
have  ever  been  afforded  the  American  manufacturers  to 
demonstrate  the  merits  of  their  products?  It  is  true  that 
the  service  will  be  severe  and  that  maintenance  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  very  minimum  that  can  be  permitted  without 
inijiairing  the  efficiency  of  operation,  but  this  disadvantage 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  road  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  standards 
of  track  and  rolling  stock  which  tliey  are  to  handle.  French 
railway  men  will  have  an  opportunity  to  compare  English 
and  American  railway  materials  and  methods  under  French 
conditions,  and  American  standards  should  not  suffer  by  the 
comparison. 


The  controversy  between'  }'ardmen  in  the  Chicago  district 
belonging  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  19 
railways  having  terminals  in  Chicago, 
which  resulted  in  a  strike  from  July 
28  to  July  30,  was  finally  settled  by 
an  agreement  reached  on  August  1. 
The  developments  previous  to  and  dur- 
ing the  strike,  together  with  the  intervention  of  representa- 
tives of  the  other  railway  brotherhoods,  were  covered  in  the 
Railrd'ay  Age  Gazette  for  .\ugust  3,  page  198.      The  settle- 


Victory  for 

Railways  in 

Yardmen's  Strike 


ment  was  a  complete  victory  for  the  railroads.  The  contro- 
versy arose  over  three  demands  made  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  One  of  these  related  to  the  reinstate- 
ment of  employees  who  have  left  the  service  of  the  corajianies, 
and  another  to  the  employment  of  new  men.  Both  of  tliese 
demands  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  were 
formally  withdrawn.  The  other  of  the  three  main  points  in 
controversy  related  to  the  appointment  of  yardmasters  and 
assistant  yardmasters.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men demanded  a  rule  providing  that  "in  tlie  employment  of 
yardmasters  and  assistant  yardmasters  the  senior  qualified 
yardmen  shall  be  given  preference."  The  Managers'  Con- 
ference Committee  offered  a  rule  providing  that  "in  the  em- 
ployment of  yardmasters  and  assistant  yardmasters  the  senior 
yardmen  will  in  all  cases  be  given  full  and  unprejudiced 
consideration."  The  rule  proposed  by  the  Managers'  Con- 
ference Committee  was  accepted  in  the  final  agreement.  In 
other  words,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  with- 
drew two  of  the  demands  which  it  struck  to  enforce  and  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  made  before  the  strike  by  the  railways 
for  the  settlement  of  the  third  point  in  controversy.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  ordered  the  strike  in 
Chicago  without  any  substantial  cause  or  justification,  and 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  strike  began  it  was  evident  tliat 
it  was  lost.  The  brotherhood  gained  nothing  by  its  action 
but  an  increase  of  public  disfavor. 


The 
"Peanut" 
Privilege 


•'Do  )'ou  know,  it  gets  my  goat  the  way  the  public  ever- 
lastingly slams  the  railroads  for  the  discourtesy  and  ill- 
treatment  patrons  often  get  at  some  of 
the  station  news-stands,  soda  fountains 
and  candy  counters;  and  the  funny  part 
of  it  is  that  the  railroads  don't  run  these 
things  at  all."  But,  then,  is  it  so 
strange?  How  can  any  one  legitimately  e.xpect  the  average 
traveler  to  understand  that  these  stands  are  not  run  by  the 
stationmastcr,  but  l)y  concessionaires  ?  They  all  look  alike 
to  liim,  ticket  agents,  red-caps,  trainmen,  train  "butchers," 
and  clerks  at  the  candy  counters.  He  has  neither  time  to 
notice  that  the  clerks  wear  some  name  other  than  the  rail- 
road's on  their  hats,  nor  docs  he  care.  If  he  receives  dis- 
courteous treatment  he  naturally  blames  it  on  the  railroad; 
and  there  goes  another  potential  bit  of  friendship  for  the 
road.     Tlie  wa}'  some  of  tlie  concessionaires  let  their  em- 
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The  proportion  of  total  earnings  required  to  pay  operat- 
ing expenses  and  taxes  shows  a  sharp  increase.  In  the 
first  five  months  of  1911  it  took  76  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
of  earnings  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  taxes.  In  those 
months  of  1913  this  increased  to  78  cents,  and  in  1914  it 
increased  to  the  record-breaking  figure  of  81  cents.  In  1916 
it  dropped  to  723/>  cents,  but  in  1917  it  increased  to  77 
cents.  While,  therefore,  net  operating  income  has  thus  far 
been  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  except  1916,  the  in- 
creases in  operating  expenses  and  taxes  have  been  so  great 
that  net  operating  income  has  become  relatively  a  much 
smaller  part  of  the  total  amount  earned. 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  total  earnings  is  being  de- 
rived, of  course,  from  the  handling  of  freight.  Freight  earn- 
ings in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  were  over  $97,000,000 
greater  than  thev  were  in  the  same  months  of  1916,  an  in- 


ployees  treat  the  public  would  almost  make  one  think  that 
they  were  working  the  peanut  privilege  at  the  old-time  circus. 
To  be  sure,  they  do  not  sell  bad  goods,  nor  do  they  give 
short  weight  or  change,  but  they  do  too  often  act  as  if  it 
were  a  case  of  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow;  or,  in  other 
words,  as  if  courtesy  did  not  count.  The  railroad  must 
hold  itself  directly  responsible  for  any  ill-feeling  this  may 
engender  on  the  part  of  its  [xitrons.  If  the  owners  of  the 
concessions  do  not  realize  that  plain  ordinary  courtesy  is 
the  best  selling  argument  ever  invented,  the  railway  must  be 
just  that  more  insistent.  Constant  inspection  by  the  sta- 
tionmaster  and  insistent  jacking-up  will  do  it.  Courtesy 
at  the  news-stand,  at  the  ticket  window  and  on  the  train  is 
all  the  same  and  always  the  best  producer  of  good-will  on 
the  part  of  the  public;  and  in  these  days  of  threatening  war- 
time stress  and  strain  on  the  transportation  facilities,  no 
railway   can   take   anv   chances   with   the   good   will   of  the 

,   1  .     '        T^        .              .              '      4.K «„,'1,,,„,,^     ,'ti     titKi-ico     cfitirtnc     tV» p  T.VRI.E    II — COMPARISON    OF    OPERATING    ReVFNTES,    FREIGHT    REVENUES.    TaXES 

public.       Fortunate   are  those   railways    in   whose   stations   tne  ^^^   Operating    Income    for   the    First    Five   Months  of   the 

concessions    make    courtesy    the    most     emphasized    point     of  Calendar  Years   1917.    1916  and   1913— Eastern, 

-                                   ,                                    11  Western    and    Southern    Districts 

service.                                    P^^,.^,,^  ^^.^,^„„^ 

United  Kastern  Southern  Western 

ALL  RAILWAY  RECORDS  BEING  BROKEN  „„ „,,or.9^t239  5490:56^95  $.74.^4  j43V9t'.o 

...       .,       r      1       f   !916 1,007.673.593   463.467,591    158.442.814   385,763.188 

ALL  previous  records  of  American  railways  tor  volume  ot      ,913 847,431,978     385.772.635      137,460.256     324,199.087 

traffic    moved,    for   earnings    made,    for    expenses    in-  '"J^f^'^p^l^'/^^;"';                   97                 5S               ,0.2               14.0 

curred  and  for  taxes  paid  are  rapidly  being  broken.     This  increase  1917  over 

^                           T           J      r        1.0,      c        •»,    „*U^  1913,  per  cent..  .                        30.4                     2/. 2                     27.0                     35.6 

is  shown  by  statistics  of  the  Class  I  roads  for  the  tive  months  Oferating  Revenue 

January  to  Mav,   inclusive,  of  the  present  year,  and  espe-      ,917 ■....    $1,548,348,314    $692,997,424    $237,874,785    $617,476,105 

•' .    ,,       ;        .1  ' 1^1,    „i:    -\f„,,     tu„    ctntictirs    fnr    wliirli    fvnlv       1916 1,392.204,458       642.258.225       212.082,555       537,863.678 

cially  for  the  month  ot  May,  the  statistics  tor  wnicn  oni>      ^^^^ 1,200,112,304     536,272.481      I90.i83>98     473.656.025 

recently  became  available.      In  the  five  months  January  to  increase  1917  over 

May,   1917,   Class   I   road.s— those  earning  over  $1,000,000  ,^J^'^^*;J'^^,7"'^;;;                  ^'•-                 ''■'                '-•-                '"•* 

gross  each— earned  a  total  of  $1,548,348,314.     This  was  an  .  "I'MFpercem!^".                  29.0               29.2               25.1               30.4 

increase  of  $1S6  000  000,   or   11.2   per  cent  over  the  same  T"'-" 

increase    01    ,piou,w.;w,  vuv,    u  a-^ionnnnnn      ^,    -50    r«>^       ">" $71,781,362       $28,939,455       $11,438,455       $31,483,452 

months  of   1916;    an   increase   of  $o48, 000,000,   or   l'^   per      ,9,6 61.807.317       ss.iofi.ssi        8.904,743       27.7O6.023 

cent,  over  the  same  months  in  1913  and  an  increase  of  48.7  '^;;^-\-;^-         ''■^-'°*       "■'"■'''        '■'"''■'"       '-•''"■-'' 

per  cent  over  the  same  months  of  1911.     Their  operating  "i<m.]'er'cent.'.\                 le.i               14.9              28.5               13.6 

^ Increase  1917  over 

Table    I-Relation    of    Operating    Expenses    and    Taxes    to    Operating  1913.  per  cent. .  .                      38.5                    29.3                    63.3                   40.2 

Revenue,   for    the    First    Five    Months   of    Calendar    Years  Operating  Income 

,„,,  ,„,-     r,,„    T    ,,„,„,  1917 $337,942,675     $130,898,489       $65,510,909     $161,333,277 

1911    TO    191,— llass    1    uoads  ^  ,q,g 383.252,304       173,010.810         63,838,593       147.402.901 

;  .J        1%        !5'-' 260,337,563        105.064,221  43,963,114       111,310.228 

:                             S                              S„                                           g^„c».Ec  Increase  1917  over 

;                            -Hi                          \=  S                                          ■•=  i;          Z°>     £2>  1 91 6,  percent..  .                     —6.6               —25.2                       2.6                       9.6 

2=                           P£                    S                     ii          ^Z"    t'-"  Increase  1917  over 

%.>                           &7                    »                     S:"          «^2d    «'ii  1913,  percent...                         3r.,:                     24.6                     26.2                     45.1 

191,^""  ^''3<iHo4'458  '  '94'6!8'56;667    6i;807!3i7    383;452;304    4^44    27!55  crease  of  9.7  per -Cent,  and  al)out  $160,000,000  greater  than 

1^}|---'    \V^m      ^^^    ly-MliAl    fuf'sfi    5:03    Ti;70  they  were  in  the  same  months  of  1013.  the  record  year  before 

1913:.:."    1:200:112:304      886,048,276    51,822,504    260,337,563    4.32    21.69  1916,  an  increase  of  30.4  per  CCllt. 

1912 1,085,142,112    797.373.850  48.256.172  238,354,94/  4.4.-.  21.97  iv    i-  a  r                j  1    1 

1911 i:o4i:989,37i      746,989.146    43,267.596    251.155,703    4.15    24.10  1  he  month   01    May   was   a   record-breaker   in   numerous 

Increase  1917  over       _                    ^  ways.      The    total    earnings    of   $345,773,079    were   greater 

Increasri^i^over       '                     '                                 "  thww  those  ever  made  in  a  single  montli  before  in  the  history 

1913,  per  cent...  29.0                26.1             38.5              37.5  of  .American  railwavs.     The  record  was  previously  held  by 

^"igie'^pe^cent"!"   11.2                18.1             16.1           -r-  6.6  October,  1916,  but  earnings  in  May  were  $7,470,000  greater 

: ■ —                than  in  October,  1916.     The  operating  expenses  incurred  in 

expenses  were  $1,118,300,000,  an  increase  of  $171,400,000,  May   also  broke   all   previous   records   for   a   single   month, 

or  18  per  cent  over  the  same  months  of  1916,  and  of  $232,-  They  amounted  to  $238,682,000,  which  was  about  $9,500,000 

000,000,  or  26  per  cent,  over  the  same  months  of  1913.    The  more  than  they  were  last  March,  in  which  they  reached  the 

increase   in   total  earnings   over   the   same   months   in    1911  previous  high   record.      It   is  a   notable   fact,   however,  that 

was  48.7  per  cent  and  in  operating  expenses  49.7  per  cent,  while  both  operating  revenues  and  operating  expenses  broke 

Amon"  the  largest  increases  of  all  is  in  taxes.    In  the  first  all  records  in  May,  the  record  for  net  operating  income  was 

five  months  of  1917  they  amounted  to  $71,781,362.     This  very  far  from  broken.     Net  operating  income   in  May  was 

was   an   intrrease  of   $9,900,000,   or    16    per  cent,   over  the  $92,079,000.     There  were  five  individual  months  in   1916, 

same  months  of  1916;  an  increase  of  38)/.  per  cent  over  the  three  in  1915  and  one  in  1912  when  it  exceeded  this  amount, 

same  months  of  1913,  and  an  increase  of  66  per  tent  over  In  October,  1916,  with  total  earnings  $7,400,000  less  than 

the  same  months  of  1911.  in  May,  1917,  the  railways  had  net  operating  income  $22,- 

While  the  increase  in  total  earnings  over  1916  was  S1S6,-  000,000  greater  than  in  Miay.    These  figures  show  in  a  strik- 

000,000,  the  increase  in  operating  expenses  and  taxes  together  insj  manner  how  much  faster,  relatively,  increases  in  operating 

was  $181,650,000.     In  consetiuence,  for  handling  $156,000,-  expen.'ies  and  taxes  have  been  occurring  than  increases  in  total 

000   more   business   the   railways   in   these   months   received  earnings.     Reports  to  the  Railroads"  War  Board  show  that 

$25,900,000  less  net  operating  income.     .\s  compared  with  in  May,   1917,  railways  having  173,105  miles  of  line  han- 

1913,  however,  net  operating  income  showed  an  increase  of  died    29,522,870,109   ton-miles   of  freight,   or    16   per  cent 

37^2   per  cent  and  as  compared  with   1911   an   increase  of  more  than  in  May,  1916.     This  undoubtedly  is  the  largest 

421/^  per  cent.  freight   traffic  ever  carried. 
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The  railways  of  the  three  large  territories,  East,  West 
and  South,  have  benefited  in  widely  differing  degrees  by 
the  increases  in  total  earnings.  The  eastern  lines  had  an 
increase  of  $50,700,000,  or  7.9  per  cent  in  total  earnings, 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1917  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  1916,  but  the  increases  in  their  operating  expenses 
and  taxes  were  so  large  that  their  net  operating  income  de- 
clined $44,200,000,  or  25  per  cent.  The  southern  lines, 
with  an  increase  of  12.2  per  cent  in  total  earnings,  had  an 
increase  of  2.6  per  cent  in  net  operating  income,  and  the 
western  lines  with  an  increase  of  14.8  per  cent  in  total  earn- 
ings had  an  increase  of  9.6  per  cent  in  net  operating  income. 

Any  presentation  of  the  facts  about  the  increases  in  rail- 
way earnings,  operating  e.xpenses,  taxes  and  net  operating 
income  which  did  not  include  some  analysis  of  the  increases 
in  operating  expenses  would  be  incomplete.  It  is  a  truism 
of  railway  economics  that  a  railway  on  which  maintenance 
expenses  are  large  compared  with  transportation  expenses 
probably  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  while  one  on  which  trans- 
portation expenses  are  large  compared  with  maintenance 
expenses  probably  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition.  Within 
the  last  eighteen  months,  and  especially  within  the  last  year, 
there  have  been  large  advances  in  the  wages  of  labor  and 


OF   Transportation   Expenses    to   Total  Operating 

THE  First  Five  Months  or  Calendar  Years 
1911  to  1916 — Class  I  Roads 
7  rnnst^ortation    Expenses 


-iin 


B.  i 


W 


1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 


a.  z 
$594,395,568  53.2  $295,586,238  55.5  $79,107,114  49.1  $219,702,216  51.8 

-  ■ 49.1 

50.8 


474,320,522  50.9 
413,368,227  50.6 
444,102,289  51.4 
1913..  456,011,558  51.4 
1912..  427.780,318  53.4 
1911..  394,669,107  52.8 
Increase  1917 

over  1911. 

per  cent.  .  . 
Increase  1917 

over  1913, 

per  cent. . . 
Increase  1917 

over  1916. 

per  cent. . . 


92,267  52.1  64,300,755  46.: 

192,513,168  51.3  60,241,350  48.' 

207,687,987  52.4  68,781,363  48.! 

211,974,537  52.0  68,164,789  48.< 

199,026.516  54.1  62,050,991  49.! 

193,911,065  53.8  48,098,998  48. < 


,127,500 
),613,709 
',632,939 
1,872,232 
1.702.811 
!, 659,044 


51.7 
54.0 
52.6 


50.6 


30.3 


also  in  the  prices  of  all  materials  and  supplies  used  in  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  These  advances  in  wages  and 
prices  of  materials  and  supplies  would,  other  things  being 
erjual,  affect  the  expenses  of  all  the  branches  of  the  operat- 
ing department  —  transportation,  maintenance  of  way  and 
maintenance  of  equipment.  The  figures  show,  however,  that 
the  increases  in  transportation  expenses  have  been  relatively 
much  larger  than  those  for  maintenance  of  way  and  of 
equipment. 

In  fact,  the  increases  in  transportation  expenses  during 
the  present  year  thus  far  have  been  so  great  as  to  be  alarm- 
ing. While  the  increase  in  total  earnings  in  five  months  of 
1917  over  1916  was  11  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  total 
operating  expenses  was  18  per  cent,  the  increase  in  trans- 
portation expenses  was  $120,075,000,  or  25  per  cent.  The 
importance  and  ominousness  of  tliis  increase  becomes  more 
apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  it  has  taken  place  in  spite 
of  unusual  increases  in  the  average  trainload  and  the  aver- 
age carload.  It  reflects  chiefly,  first,  the  advance  in  the 
wages  of  train  service  employees  due  to  the  Adamson  law, 
and  second,  the  large  advances  which  have  occurred  in  the 
prices  of  fuel.  The  increase  in  expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  equipment  over  1916  was  12  per  cent  and  the  increase  in 
expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way,  8  per  cent.  The 
same  general  tendency  is  shown  w-hen  comparison  is  made 
between  tlie  first  five  months  of  1913  and  the  first  five 
months  of  1917,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  conducting  trans- 
portation being  ,30. J  per  cent;  that  of  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, 27.6  per  cent  and  that  of  maintenance  of  way  9.,^  per 
cent. 

The  result  has  Ijeen  a  substantial   increase  in  the  ratio  of 


transportation  expenses  to  total  operating  expenses.  In  the 
first  five  months  of  1913  transportation  expenses  were  51.4 
per  cent  of  total  operating  expenses;  in  the  same  months  of 
1916,  50.9  per  cent;  and  in  the  same  months  of  1917,  53.2 
per  cent.  In  these  months  of  1913,  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment expenses  were  23.9  per  cent  of  total  operating  ex- 
penses; in  1916,  25.5  per  cent,  and  in  1917,  24.2  per  cent. 
In  the  first  five  months  of  1913,  maintenance  of  way  ex- 
penditures were  18.3  per  cent  of  the  total;  in  1916,  17.4 
per  cent;  in  1917  only  15.9  per  cent. 

The  largest  increase  in  transportation  expenses  relatively 

Table    IV — Relation    of    Maintenance    Expenses    to    Total    Operating 

Expenses   for   the   First    Five   Months  of   the   Calendar 

Years   1911   to  1917 — Class  I  Roads 


United  States 


Maintenance 
of  Aray 

1917 $177,319,957 

1916 164,545,842 

1915 138,865,835 

1914 150.858,470 

1913 162,272,938 

1912 132,802.787 

1911 l.?0,671,086 

Increase,  1917  over 

1911,  per  cent. .. .  35.8 
Increase,  1917  over 

1913,  per  cent 9.3 

Increase,    1917    over 

1916.  per  cent. ...  7.7 


Per  cent  of 

operating 

rxpenses 

15.9 

17.4 
17.0 
17.4 
18.3 
16.7 
17.5 


Eastern  District 


1917 $73,406,782 

1916 68,491,832 

1915 58,753,501 

1914 63.545,236 

1913 70,453.893 

1912 56,571,947 

1911 57,228,887 

Increase,  1917  over 

1911,  per  cent 28.4 

Increase,  1917  over 

1913,  per  cent. ...  4.2 
Increase.  1917  over 

1916,  per  cent. ...  7.1 


Southern  District 
',450.656 
1,937,910 
1.408,863 
1,786,434 
i,370,8-3 


1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 19,134,305 

Increase,  1917  over 

1911,  per  cent 43.7 

Increase,  1917  over 

1913,  per  cent. ...        4.1 
Increase,  1917  over 

1916,  per  cent. ...         9.7 

H-'estcr 

1917 $76,460,419 

1916 71,116,100 

1915 56,703,47! 

1914 62.526,800 

1913 65.448,172 

1912 53,708.621 

1911 54,307,894 

Increase,  1917  over 

1911,  per  cent.  .  .  .        40.8 
Increase,  1917  over 

1913,  per  cent 16  8 

Increase,  1917  over 

1916,  per  cent. ...  7.5 


18.9 
18.4 
19.4 


Maintenance 
of  eqr.ipnicnt 
$270,762,754 
241.081.982 
201,745,373 
210,960,834 
212.132,018 
185.172.650 
169,614.185 

59.9 

27.6 

12.3 


$131,212,564 
115,941.155 
96,992,116 
101,844,880 
102,705.664 
90,462.489 
84,681,339 

54.9 

27.8 

13.2 

$42,531,259 
39.204,593 
31.869.016 
36.811.102 
35,164,837 
31.237.843 
23,646,482 

79.9 


Per  cent  of 
operating 
expenses 
24.2 
25.5 
24.7 
24.4 
23.9 
23.2 


24.6 
26.1 
25.9 
25.7 
25.2 
24.6 
23.6 


25.6 
26.1 
25.2 
25.0 
24.1 


:>islrict 

18.0 

$97,108,931 

22.9 

19.6 

85,936.234 

23.7 

17.9 

72.884.241 

23.1 

19.1 

72.304.852 

22.1 

19.2 

74.361,517 

21.9 

17.6 

63,472,318 

20.8 

18.7 

61,286,364 

2!.l 

to  maintenance  expen.ses  has  occurred  on  the  Eastern  lines 
i)oth  between  1913  and  1917  and  between  1916  and  1917. 
But  while  the  eastern  lines  have  been  in  every  way  the 
hardest  hit  by  advancing  expenses,  the  general  tendency  has 
been  the  same  throughout  the  country.  In  other  words,  the 
general  tendency  has  been  for  operating  expenses  to  increase 
faster  in  proportion  than  total  earnings,  for  cost  of  conduct- 
ing transportation  to  increase  faster  than  expenditures  for 
maintenance  and  for  taxes  to  increase  fastest  of  all.  The 
expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way  have  shown  an  espe- 
cially small  increase  relatively. 

The  foregoing  facts  must  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 
While  tliey  show  that  the  railways  are  handling  the  largest 
business  that  the\-  ever  did,  it  cannot  be  said  tliat  the  general 
conditions  under  which  they  are  handling  it  are  satisfactor)-. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  advances  in  rates  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  granted  to  the  eastern  lines  and 
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the  much  smaller  advance.«  granted  to  the  southern  and 
western  lines  will  go  into  effect.  These  and  especially  the 
advances  in  eastern  territory,  will  moderate  the  tendency 
of  earnings  and  operating  expenses  to  converge  and  will  give 
the  railways  larger  means  for  maintenance. 

While  absolutely  the  increases  in  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance, and  especially  those  for  maintenance  of  equipment, 
have  been  large,  appearances  indicate  that  they  have  been 
due  entirely  to  advances  in  the  wages  of  labor  and  in  the 
prices  of  materials  and  supplies.  In  fact,  the  increases  in 
expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  have 
been  so  small  relatively  as  to  suggest  forcibly  that  railway 
properties  are  not  being  as  well  maintained,  on  the  whole, 
as  is  desirable.  Probably  this  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
tlie  inability  of  the  roads  to  get  enough  labor  for  maintenance 
of  way  and  partly  to  fear  that  if  they  spend  any  more  they 
may  regret  it  in  future. 

The  statistics  afford  material  for  an  interesting  study,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusion  from 
them  as  to  what  future  developments  will  be  if  the  traffic 
handled  and  total  earnings  continue  to  increase.  If  there 
should  be  a  sudden  and  large  shrinkage  of  traffic  and  total 
earnings  there  probably  would  be  serious  trouble  for  many 
railways,  but  no  such  shrinkage  of  earnings  is  now  in  pros- 
pect. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


GIVING  ENGINEMEN  A  SECOND  CHANCE 

/^NE  of  the  primary  reasons  for  publishing  the  discussion 
^^  on  the  use  of  the  overlap  in  automatic  signaling,  which 
appears  in  this  issue,  is  to  draw  operating  men  into  a  fuller 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  eliminating  those  collisions 
which  are  due  to  over  running  signals.  Operating  men 
obviously  cannot  be  informed  on  the  technicalities  of  sig- 
naling, but  this  matter  is  not  a  technicality.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  more  within  the  province  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment than  the  signal  department.  Operating  men  should 
know  exactly  the  results  they  desire  to  obtain  in  safeguard- 
ing train  operation.  They  are  the  authorities  on  each  road 
who  must  decide  whether,  through  some  course  of  discipline, 
they  will  compel  obedience  to  a  single  stop  signal  and  a 
single  caution  signal,  whether  the  enginemen  shall  be  given 
a  second  chance  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  stop  or  a 
second  caution  signal,  or  whether  an  automatic  device  shall 
be  installed  to  insure  obedience  to  a  single  indication. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  referred  to,  opinions  as 
to  the  overlapping  of  stop  signals  vary  over  a  wide  scope 
from  the  man  who  considers  this  practice  a  necessary  factor 
of  safety  to  the  one  who  regards  it  as  an  absolute  menace 
to  safe  operation.  With  the  exception  of  the  special  cases 
pointed  out  in  the  article,  however,  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  is  certainly  against  the  overlapping  of  stop  signals. 
Even  those  who  advocate  it  do  not  maintain  that  it  strikes 
effectively  at  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  For  caution  signals, 
overlapping  is  more  in  favor.  The  arguments  under  this 
head,  however,  resolve  themselves  into  the  well-known  pros 
and  cons  for  so-called  "simplified  signaling." 

The  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  problem  without  the 
use  of  the  overlap  bring  out  the  usual  methods.  One  man, 
in  effect,  tells  his  enginemen  that  they  cannot  trust  the  sig- 
nals, and  the  one  representing  the  opposite  view  makes  no 
allowance  for  an  engine  passing  a  stop  signal  at  any  time 
or  under  any  circumstances.  There  are  several  points  which 
ought  to  have  further  discussion  by  interested  operating 
officers  along  this  line.  Among  them  are  the  use  of  signal 
instructors  to  accomplish  the  dual  purpose  of  instructing 
the  men  and  inspiring  confidence  in  the  signals;  the  course 
to  be  taken  when  a  signal  goes  to  the  stop  position  in  the 
face  of  a  train  on  a  road  having  strict  rules  against  over 
running  signals;  and  the  loss  of  time  resulting  from  strict 
observance  of  caution  signals  through  a  long  block. 


INITIATIVE-ORGANIZATION  AND  EDUCATION 

Chicago,  III. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette; 

We  read  so  much,  nowadays  about  initiative,  how  it  was 
recognized  in  a  certain  man's  rapid  rise  and  how  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  are  beating  the  brush  for  men  with 
initiative.  The  writer  is,  at  present,  vice-president  and 
director  in  two  manufacturing  concerns  employing  quite  a 
large  number  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  best  salesmen  in  the  country.  Outside  of  his 
business  training,  he  has  had  25  years'  experience  in  rail- 
road work,  from  track  laborer  to  superintendent,  and  is  thus 
partially  qualified  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject. 

It  requires  considerable  nerve  in  present-day  railroading, 
with  its  reels  of  red  tape,  for  a  junior  official  to  take  the 
initiative  and  do  what  he  knows  to  be  good  railroading, 
without  the  sanction  of  his  superior  officer — for  he  is  likely 
to  get  a  curt  letter  or  message  from  headquarters  .(not  always 
dictated  by  his  superior)  asking  why  he  exceeded  his  author- 
ity. Such  communications  often  come  in  plain  English  over 
the  wire,  or  in  the  open  mail,  so  that  every  operator  or  clerk 
is  fully  aware  that  the  boss  has  been  called  down  by  the 
man  higher  up.  After  he  gets  two  or  three  such  documents, 
they  begin  to  smart,  and  he,  like  thousands  of  others,  joins 
the  clearing  house  brigade  and  gets  the  habit  of  passing  im- 
portant matters  up  to  higher  authority — often  without  a 
suggestion,  in  order  to  avoid  any  humiliation  by  having  his 
action  or  suggestion  criticised.  Thus,  another  man  capable 
of  development  has  an  iron  band  put  around  him  which 
keeps  him  from  expanding,  and"  the  railroad  practically  loses 
the  investment  it  has  made. 

There  is  no  business  in  the  world  where  so  much  natural 
initiative  is  allowed  to  perish  as  in  the  railroad  business.  Just 
look  around  and  see  the  number  of  railroad  men  in  other 
lines  of  activity — talk  to  them,  and  find  out  why  they  left 
the  service.  One  will  discover,  in  many  cases,  that  their 
initiative  was  checked  by  some  superior  who  was  not  big 
enough  to  see  the  worth  of  practical  suggestions  or  to  give 
credit  where  it  was  due,  with  the  consequence  that  the  man 
who  is  alive  hunts  for  fields  where  he  can  develop,  and  he 
finds  them  in  the  commercial  world.  Knowing  railroad 
officials  and  their  line  of  comment,  as  I  do,  I  can  tell 
you  in  advance  that  many  who  read  this  article,  will  say 
it  is  the  babliling  of  a  disgruntled  railroad  man;  on  the 
contrary,  let  me  say  again,  it  comes  from  one  who  has 
alwaj's  been  permitted  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased  in  the 
various  jobs  he  has  filled.  My  statements  are  actuated  only 
by  sympathy  for  the  thousands  of  railroad  officials  in  the 
United  States  who  would  like  to  initiate,  instead  of  going 
to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  department  before 
making  the  simplest  decision.  How  many  times  have  you 
witnessed  the  promotion  in  subordinate  offices  of  some  live 
youngster  to  the  responsible  position  of  chief  clerk,  and,  in 
SI  few  days,  have  headquarters  inform  the  man  in  charge  that 
they  have  a  man  in  the  general  office  they  will  send  to  take 
the  place.  When  he  arrives  it  is  found  he  is  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  man  higher  up,  or  a  close  friend  who  is  being 
taken  care  of  at  the  expense  of  the  subordinate  organization. 
Don't  30U  think  that  paralyzes  initiative?  We  have  all  seen 
such  stunts — not  so  many  today  as  a  few  years  ago — but  K 
too  many  )  et  for  railroads  to  be  run  on  the  cold  blooded  H 
business  basis  they  must  conform  themselves  to,  before  they 
get  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  best  general  managers  I  ever  knew  said  to  me 
one  time,   "The  reason   so  manv   officials   make   failures  is 
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because  they  still  want  to  run  the  job  they  were  promoted 
from  instead  of  leaving  that  task  to  their  successor."  I 
have  kept  close  tab  on  this  bit  of  philosophy  for  years — 
it  has  been  a  great  check  valve  to  my  own  "butting  in,"  as 
well  as  a  source  of  amusement  while  observing  other  over- 
zealous  officials  sit  up  night  and  day  trying  to  be  train- 
master, chief  despatcher,  road  foreman  of  equipment,  fill 
l)oth  roadmasters'  shoes  as  well  as  run  the  three  most  im- 
portant terminal  yards  on  the  division.  We  sometimes  hear 
some  of  our  keen  presidents  or  vice-presidents  say  they  don't 
understand  what  the  trouble  is  with  the  "River"  division — 
"it  ran  smoothly  when  I  was  superintendent  there  20  years 
ago";  hut  if  he  could  beat  back  and  compare  conditions  with 
20  years  ago,  he  would  find  10  times  the  correspondence, 
2000  ton  trains  as  against  20  loads  and  40  empties,  inade- 
quate side  track  facilities,  antagonistic  labor  (made  so  by  our 
failure  to  work  with  labor  instead  of  against  it),  the  Adam- 
son  law  and  hundreds  of  other  state  and  interstate  regula- 
tions he  must  keep  posted  on  in  order  to  avoid  violations 
and  consequent  embarrassment  to  the  higher  officials.  Is  it 
any  wonder  the  superintendent  neglects  some  of  the  minor 
things  in  his  anxiety  to  please  everybody? 

If  my  vision  is  not  too  much  in  eclipse,  the  railroads  of 
this  country  will  have  during  this  war  and  for  years  there- 
after, at  least  until  production  overtakes  demand,  the  great- 
est density  of  traffic  ever  known,  and  their  talent  and  facili- 
ties will  be  taxed  to  the  last  ounce  of  efficiency  to  keep  the 
good  will  of  the  public  that  they  may  be  allowed  sufficient 
revenues  to  cover  necessary  maintenance  expenses  and  to 
finance  additional  double  tracks,  needed  terminals,  etc.  This 
cannot  be  lirought  about  by  consolidation  of  divisions  to 
effect  economies;  new  divisions  should  be  created.  I 
know  of  single-track  roads  that  have  as  much  as  800  miles 
of  busy  railroad  in  one  superintendent's  division,  almost 
three  divisions  in  one.  As  a  result,  the  superintendent  just 
hits  the  high  places,  never  gets  a  chance  to  mingle  with  the 
businessmen  he  is  serving  and  exchange  ideas  with  them, 
and,  incidentally,  be  strong  enough  to  have  influence  with 
the  public  and  a  voice  in  sending  safe  and  sane  men  to  our 
state  legislatures  and  our  national  congress.  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  all  the  clearing  houses  between  the  superinten- 
dent and  the  operating  head  of  the  railroad  will  be  eliminated, 
when  there  will  be  closer  supervision  where  the  work  is 
done,  and  the  superintendent's  office  will  be  what  it  should — a 
unit  of  the  operating  organization. 

In  order  to  obtain  or  develop  initiative  and"  the  right  kind 
of  organization,  real  educating  must  be  done.  In  giving 
my  views  to  a  friend  who  had  just  been  promoted  to  an  im- 
portant general  superintendency,  I  told  him  I  heard  the 
agent  at  one  of  his  most  important  stations  tell  the  super- 
intendent he  could  get  along  without  a  clerk  until  the  fall 
rush  set  in,  and  the  superintendent  immediately  said,  "Don't 
do  it,  I  would  never  get  authority  to  put  him  back."  How 
much  better  to  have  permitted  the  agent  to  put  on  and  take 
off  help  as  the  business  fluctuated,  and  to  have  held  him 
strictly  accountable  for  net  results.  My  friend  immediately 
said,  "That's  my  idea  of  organization,  and  I  shall  work 
accordingly."  The  very  next  week  he  selected  a  yardmaster 
for  one  of  his  most  important  terminal  stations  without 
even  consulting  the  superintendent,  trainmaster  or  the  agent, 
who  were  held  to  strict  accountability  for  the  results  of  that 
terminal.  Then  not  long  afterwards  he  called  a  couple  of 
engine  foremen  from  one  of  his  yards  into  his  office  and 
dismissed  them  for  trivial  offenses,  and  the  superintendent, 
trainmaster  and  yardmaster  were  not  consulted.  It  took  my 
friend  a  long  time  to  learn  that  he  could  not  hold  all  the  sub- 
ordinate positions  under  him,  and  he  has  since  told  me  that 
he  can't  understand  wh\-  anv  of  his  lieutenants  stood  for 
it. 

Why  not  start  the  education  of  an  official  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  railroad  career,  or  at  least,  as  soon  as  he  becomes 


big  enough  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  even  one  man,  then  he 
will  quickly  learn  to  select  the  best  material  and  that  he  is 
held  responsible  for  their  performance?  The  employee  will 
also  understand  that  he  is  indebted  to  no  one  higher  up  for 
his  position;  more  especially  should  such  authority  be  given 
agents  and  yardma.sters  at  stations  where  business  is  subject 
to  change.  If  they  are  not  capable  of  assuming  such  re- 
sponsibility, it  will  soon  show  in  their  records  and  they  will 
have  to  seek  a  lower  level.  My  experience  has  been,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  few  failures  where  the  responsibility  is 
checked  squarely  up  to  the  man  in  charge  and  the  proper 
support  given  him.  My  idea  of  railroad  education  is  to 
drill  all  classes  in  the  principles  of  loyalty  and  line  of 
duty,  which  can  be  done  on  just  one  basis,  viz.:  the  golden 
rule. 

The  most  perfect  organization  I  have  ever  observed  was 
at  a  small  terminal  where  only  about  200  men  were  em- 
ployed. In  questioning  the  boss  as  to  why  all  seemed  so 
anxious  to  do  his  bidding,  he  replied  that  it  took  him  15 
years  to  learn  never  to  allow  an  employee  to  follow  him 
from  one  job  to  another,  not  even  his  secretary.  It  was  his 
theory  that  the  man  who  could  not  build  an  organization 
out  of  what  he  found  on  any  job,  wasn't  worthy  of  the  name 
executive;  by  this  treatment  he  immediately  turned  the  whole 
bunch  into  loyal  boosters,  giving  their  best  licks  and  all 
working  together.  He  would  employ  no  one  related  to  him 
for  fear  of  instilling  distrust  in  some  employee's  mind.  No 
one  could  come  back  to  his  organization  the  second  time 
no  matter  how  well  he  left  the  service,  whether  promoted  or 
accepting  service  elsewhere.  All  these  seemed  severe  rules 
to  me,  but  he  explained  that  it  was  in  fairness  to  the  men 
who  stuck  on  the  job.  It  was  surely  working  well,  for  every 
youngster  was  on  his  toes  trying  to  see  how  efficient  he  could 
be,  for  he  well  knew  that  no  one  was  going  to  step  in  ahead 
of  him  when  a  vacancy  occurred.  That  kind  of  an  organi- 
zation creates  initiative  and  teaches  correct  principles  of 
management. 

Obser\'er. 


EXPORT  MORE  FROM  SOUTHERN  PORTS 

COLVMBUS.    Miss. 

To  THE  Editor  of  R.-\ilw.-\y  .\ge  G.\zette: 

The  Car  Service  Commission  has  greatly  improved  con- 
ditions generally  by  modifying  the  rules  with  respect  to  the 
interchange  of  cars.  The  Southern  territory,  however,  is 
still  suffering  because  of  the  outbound  traffic  being  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  inbound,  especially  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. .  Several  years  ago  the  loads  in  each  direction  were 
about  evenly  balanced,  due  largely  to  the  heavy  shipments 
of  feed  stuft"  moving  from  northern  markets  into  the 
South,  but  since  the  southern  farmers  have  diversified  their 
crops  and  are  now  raising  all  of  their  feed  stuffs  and  ship- 
ping their  surplus  to  the  northern  markets,  the  outbound 
shipments  are  badly  out  of  balance  with  the  inbound  when 
business  is  normal.  During  an  abnormal  business  this  con- 
dition is  further  aggravated  because  of  the  long  haul  to 
northern  and  eastern  points  and  the  delay  due  to  congestion 
and  the  burdensome  task  of  handling  empty  cars  1,500  to 
2,000  miles  back  to  the  Southern  territorv. 

It  seems  that  the  only  solution  of  the  proiilem  is  to  work 
out  a  plan  whereby  certain  central  states  may  ship  a  portion 
of  their  export  traffic  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  This 
will  equalize  the  load  haul  in  both  directions,  shorten  the 
empty  haul,  relieve  congestion  and  save  car  delavs.  All 
roads  will  then  be  able  to  keep  cars  on  their  lines  approxi- 
mately equal  to  their  ownership  of  equipment.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  line  to  control  its  own  equipment  at  all 
times  without  taking  a  step  backward,  and  during  an  abnor- 
mal business,  if  each  road  will  take  car  for  car,  regardless 
of  individual  ownership  (with  the  exception  of  special  equip- 
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ment),  it  will  expedite  the  movement  of  truftic  and  reduce 
terminal  delays  in  switching. 

After  the  rush  period  is  over,  the  cars  can  be  worked  back 
in  the  home  direction,  but  from  the  present  outlook  the  heavy 
service  demands  will  continue  for  some  time  and  there  will 
be  a  great  many  old  worn  out  cars  condemned  and  replaced 
with  standard  equipment,  which  will  put  each  road  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  rest,  so  long  as  they  have  in  their 
possession  cars  equal  in  number  to  their  ownership. 

If  a  plan  can  he  worked  out  to  divide  the  export  shipping 
between  the  various  ports,  I  believe  the  increase  in  loaded 
car  miles  will  more  than  offset  any  loss  due  to  the  pooling 
of  equipment.  Additional  grain  elevators  and  other  storage 
facilities  can  be  provided  at  each  of  these  ports  if  neces- 
sary. 

F.  E.  Patton, 

Superintendent,    Southern    Railway    Company    in    Mississippi. 


personality,  for  there  is  confidence  in  the  latter.  The  super- 
intendent who  is  not  capable  of  "cutting  the  buck"  in  each 
and  every  department  under  him  is  at  a  standstill,  to  be 
passed  by  the  practical  man.  That  is  perhaps  why  the 
majority  of  men  who  to-day  are  controlling  these  great  com- 
plicated systems  of  commerce  are  not  college  men,  but  men 
who  have  fought  their  way  up  and  know  the  game,  realizing 
that  every  day  there  is  something  new  to  learn. 

H.    H.    McFlLBER. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Toledo.  O. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  noted  with  interest  the  Letter  to  the  Editor  entitled, 
"Give  the  Engineer  a  Chance"  in  the  issue  of  June  29,  and 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  paragraph, 
worded  as  follows:  "Surely  the  engineman,  conductor  or 
yardmaster  who  works  up  to  superintendent  is  no  better 
fitted  for  his  position  than  would  be  an  engineer  pui 
through  the  proper  course."  But  the  writer  destroys  an 
ideal  statement  of  fact  by  such  an  absurdity  as  "there  is 
no  magic  in  railroad  operation.  When  a  man  learns  that 
the  business  of  a  railroad  is  to  move  trains,  and  that  no 
two  trains  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  he 
lias  mastered  the  fundamentals."  The  fundamentals  are  not 
us  he  explains  them,  but  ability  to  know  details  which 
he  would  pass  over  so  lightly  to  his  subordinates. 

A  superintendent,  to  superintend,  must  be  fairly  well 
versed  in  the  thousand  and  one  details  which  go  to  make  the 
correct  working  of  a  division;  ability  to  recognize  inability, 
practical  knowledge  of  right  of  way,  equipment  and  working 
conditions,  the  art  of  despatching,  methods  of  accounting  and 
recording,  what  is  and  will  be  required  for  more  efficient 
management  and  the  knack  of  meeting  sudden  increases 
with  present  facilities.  If  his  job  is  only  to  superintend  and 
secure  a  capable  organization,  as  he  states,  how  is  he  to  do 
it  if  through  inability  and  lacking  in  actual  experience,  he 
is  unable  to  detect  flaws,  curtail  unnecessary  movements,  and 
irregular  or  careless  methods  or  know  that  his  subordinates 
are  co-operating.  Figuratively,  he  may  be  able  to  show 
economy,  whereas  as  an  actual  fact  there  will  be  lost  motion 
and  waste. 

The  trouble  with  college  men  is  that  while  well  enough 
versed  in  the  theoretical  they  are  unqualified  in  the  practi- 
cal details.  Should  the  university  require  of  them  at  least 
several  years'  experience  in  yards,  on  the  road,  at  the  fire 
door  of  a  locomotive,  along  the  right  of  way  and  at  the  desks 
in  the  different  offices,  hard  work  and  actual  conditions 
would  give  them  an  insight  into  the  many  conditions  con- 
tinuously arising  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  meet  them. 
Knowing  kinds  and  working  conditions  of  equipment,  trans- 
portation rules,  methods  and  details  of  manipulation  and 
supervision  and  classes  and  manners  of  men,  would  be  the 
whole  basis  of  his  future  ability  in  the  application  of  his 
theoretical  knowledge.  To  learn  such  would  take  several 
years  of  his  time  and  he  would  be  young  who  gains  a 
superintcndcncy  at  .i.S. 

Railroad  men  respect  a  superior  who  makes  every  move 
count  and  the  respect  of  subordinates  is  the  most  important 
item  in  co-operation.  The  superintendent  who  demands 
respect  because  of  his  title  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the 
superintendent    who   has   won    respect   through    ability    and 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  THE  FUSEE 

St.    I.otis.    Mo. 

'i"o  Tin:  Edikir  of  the  Railway  .\(.e  Gazette; 

In  view  of  the  increasing  use  of  the  fusee  as  a  day  as  well 
as  a  night  signal  for  track,  bridge,  station  and  train  em- 
ployees, it  might  be  opportune  at  this  time  to  discuss  the 
improvement  and  standardization  of  this  important  signal. 
Several  roads  are  now  using  the  five-minute  red  fusee,  some 
use  the  10-minute  red,  while  others  use  the  straight  yellow, 
green,  or  a  combination.  This  variety  of  fusees  leads  to  more 
or  less  conflict  among  the  men  in  service  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional expense  for  store  departments  to  carry  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  in  stock. 

While  the  five-minute  size  recommends  itself  from  the 
standpoint  of  lower  first  cost  and  less  bulk  to  be  carried  by 
trainmen,  it  seems  to  be  unsatisf acton-  in  spacing  trains  only 
five-minutes  apart.  The  straight  10-minute  red  fusee  also 
has  the  objection  of  inflexibly  spacing  trains  10  minutes 
apart,  requiring  a  dead  stop  and  waiting  until  the  fusee  is 
burned  out.  This  is  quite  an  item  of  expense  with  long, 
heavy  trains,  besides  the  extra  five-minute  loss  of  time  and 
additional  delay  in  getting  trains  started,  with  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  drawbars  pulled  out  and  air  hose  burst. 

While  the  most  generally-used  combination — the  red  and 
yellow  fusee — is  commendable  in  eliminating  the  dead  stop 
and  consequent  five-minute  and  other  delays,  after  the  first 
five-minute  (red)  portion  is  burned  out,  it  seems  objection- 
able, as  actual  demonstration  and  obsen-ation  show  that  it  is 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  an  engineman  on  a 
swaying  engine,  with  the  view  often  more  or  less  obscured, 
to  distinguish  between  the  yellow-  and  the  red  portions  of  the 
fusee,  as  the  difference  between  the  two  colors  as  now  manu- 
factured is  not  pronounced  enough.  This  fusee  w-ould  thus 
often  have  the  very  natural  effect  of  the  straight  10-minute 
red  fusee  with  its  consequent  dead  stop  and  added  five-minute 
delay  which  this  style  of  a  fusee  w-as  especially  designed  to 
eliminate. 

It  seems  to  the  w-riter  that  a  combination  five-minute  red 
and  five-minute  green  fusee  w-ould  give  the  proper  necessar)' 
distinctive  colors  for  the  instant  and  certain  decision  of 
eiiL^inemen,  the  first  half  furnishing  the  follow-ing  engine- 
men  adequate  notice  of  a  train  immediately  preceding,  and 
the  second  half  being  a  proceed  (green)  signal,  eliminating 
the  dead  stop  and  consequent  delay,  while  at  the  same  time 
having  the  subconscious  effect  of  a  cautionary  signal  with- 
out its  attendant  delay.  This  proposed  fusee  might  more 
nearly  meet  the  need  where  it  is  desired  to  space  trains  only 
five  minutes.  It  would  also  more  nearly  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity and  expense  of  carrj-ing  so  many  styles  of  fusees  in 
service. 

In  this  connection  the  WTiter  would  like  to  reconmiend  the 
5^4 -in.  size  wood  base  fusee,  instead  of  the  more  generally 
used  ''s-in.  size.  Burning  demonstrations  of  these  two  sizes 
of  fusee  have  shown  that  the  ^i-in.  size  will  give  the  same 
flame  and  service  results  as  the  larger  size,  with  less  cost, 
bulk  and  weight. 

It  <=eems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  right  hand  side 
of  track,  outside  of  the  rail,  is  the  proper  position  for  a 
burning  fusee.     This  avoids  a  danger  from  leaking  oils.  etc. 

Grant  Selby. 


North  End  0/  the  Inbound  Freight  H 


Pere  Marquette  Freight  Station  at  Chicago 

While  of  Moderate  Size  It  Embodies  Several   Special 
Features  and  Conveniences  of  Modern   Development 


THL  lialtimorc  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  recently 
completed  a  new  freight  station  at  Chicago  for  the 
use  of  Its  tenant,  the  Pere  Marquette.  While  this  is 
a  station  of  only  moderate  size,  it  embodies  an  arrangement 
ot  the  facilities  and  the  use  of  features  recently  developed 
which  are  worthy  of  attention.  The  inbound  freight  house 
>s  2&0y,  ft.  by  Siy,  ft.  in  area,  one-half  of  which  is  two 
stories  and  the  other  half  three  stories  in  height  The  out 
bound  house  is  250  ft.  by  18  ft.  in  area  and  one  story  high 
throughout.  The  location  diagram  shows  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  m  and  outbound  houses  with  respect  to  the 
tracks.  The  inbound  house  is  served  bv  three  tracks  ■  and 
the  outbound  house  by  a  maximum  of  si.x  tracks  and  as  the 
outside  track  is  adjacent  to  a  concrete  roadwav  it  can  be 
used  for  team  track  purposes. 

The  Inbound  Freight  House 
The  first  floor  of  the  inbound  house  is  used  for  regular 
inbound  freight  house  service.  The  second  floor  is  used  for 
storage  the  space  being  leased  to  shippers  at  rates  provided 
for  in  the  tariff.  The  third  floor  is  used  entirely  for  freight 
ottices  and  the  space  is  divided  into  a  general  office  491^  ft 
i«  i°  ^'■■,  "'^  '''^™'"*  ""'^  ''  cashier's  oft^ce,  each  IS  ft'  by 
o  "■•  *°'''^'  ™"'"S'  coat  rooms,  a  stationery  room  16  ft  b'v 
'^  tt.  6  in.,  and  a  record  room  40  ft.  Ijy  4Qi  .  ft 

Communication  with  the  street  is  afforded"  hx  means  of  a 
stairway  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  with  a  lobby  on 
ttie  third  floor  giving  direct  communication  with  the  cashier's 
othce  ;uid  the  agent's  private  office,  as  well  as  with  the  gen- 
era office.  Other  stairways  are  provided  at  the  extreme 
south  end  and  at  the  center  of  the  house,  the  latter  com- 
municating   directly    with    the    record    room    on    the    third 

The  transportation  of  storage  material  from  the  first  to  the 
-second  floor  and  return  is  facilitated  by  two  inclined  eleS! 


tors  provided  b\-  the  Otis  Elevator  Company.  Chica-o  with 
provision  for  the  future  addition  of  two  similar  elevators 
these  consist  of  inclined  runways  on  a  slope  of  16  deg 
up  which  the  freight  trucks  are  wheeled  with  the  assistance 
ot  an  endless  chain  provided  with  hooks  which  en^aee  the 
axles  of  the  trucks.  "   ' 

Auxiliary  facilities  on  the  first  floor  consist  of  a  cold  bor- 
age room  18  ft.  by  26  ft.  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  build- 
ing and  a  "lockup"  for  the  storage  of  valuable^  1  ^  ft  by  18 
ft.  6  in.  in  the  northwest  corner.  The  cold  storage  room  is 
equipped  for  heating  to  provide  a  suitable  space  for  the 
storage  of  perishables  in  winter  time.  Two  platform  scales 
6  tt.  by  8  ft.  have  been  installed  with  Fairbanks  self-record- 
ing dials  graduated  to  1,000  lb. 

Structurally  the  inbound  freight  hou.se  consists  of  an  un- 
covered steel  frame  with  brick  curtain  walls  and  a  flat  pitch 
gable  roof  covered  with  a  composition  roofing.  It  i«  divided 
into  20  ft.  panels  longitudinally,  this  arrangement  control- 
ling the  spacing  of  the  steel  roof  trusses  and  floor  girders 
I  he  secondary  floor  beams  in  three  lines  span  longitudinally 
between  the  girders  and  support  wooden  joists  spanning 
transversely.  The  floors  consist  of  >ellow  pine  subflooring, 
with  a  V/>-^n.  rock  mastic  surface  on  the  second  floor  and  a 
7/»->n.  maple  wearing  surface  on  the  third  floor.  The  first 
floor  i.s  .supported  on  a  fill  and  consists  of  6  in.  of  concrete 
covered  by   1 '  ,   in.  of  rock  mastic. 

Except  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  where  space  is 
taken  up  by  the  entrance  lobby  and  the  special  storage  rooms, 
he  tw-o  sides  of  the  building  are  enclosed  on  the  first  flooi^ 
by  sliding  doors  continuous  from  column  to  column  The«e 
are  arranged  m  groups  of  three  each  on  a  separate  runway 
so  that  tNvo-thirds  of  the  entire  space  in  each  20-ft  bav  can 
be  opeiied  for  the  transfer  of  freight.  The  doors  along  the 
eam  side  of  the  building  are  protected  against  the  weather 
i)>    an  ,S-tt.   marquis  supported  on  structural  steel  brackets. 
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A  tran.sverse  fire  wall  divides  the  building  into  two  sections 
and  is  fitted  with  automatic  tin-clad  fire  doors. 

The  Outbound  Freight  House 
As  the  outbound  freight  house  is  only  18  ft.  in  width, 
outside  measurement,  it  is  intended  purely  for  the  transfer 
of  freight  from  street  vehicles  to  cars.  The  doors  are  ar- 
ranged the  same  as  in  the  inbound  house  and  are  continuous 
from  end  to  end.  A  platform  scales  and  a  checking  booth, 
6  ft.  by  5  ft.,  are  provided  at  every  third  panel,  giving  a 
total  of  five  in  all.     Four  of  the  scales  have  6 -ft.  by  8-ft. 


View  from  South  End  of  the   Outbound  House 

platforms  and  the  fifth  one,  in  the  middle  of  the  building, 
lengthwise  has  a  7  ft.  by  1 2  ft.  platform.  All  of  these  scales 
are  equipped  with  Fairbanks  automatic  dials. 

The  structural  design  of  this  house  is  simple.  Columns 
consisting  of  10-in.  25-lb.  I-beams  are  framed  into  13-in., 
31.S-lb.  I-beams  over  the  transoms  which  carry  13-in.  brick 
walls  to  the  roof  line.  The  roof  consists  of  %-in.  sheath- 
ing covered  with  a  composition  roofing  and  supported  on 
3-in.  joists  spaced  24  in.  center  to  center  and  spanning  from 
wall  to  wall.  These  roof  joists  overhang  2^  ft.  on  the  track 
side  and  8   ft.  on  the  team  side,  thus  affording  a  shelter 


Cross  Section  of  the  Inbound  Freight  House 

equivalent  to  the  marquis  on  the  inbound  house.  The  build- 
ing is  stiffened  transversely  by  3-in.  by  3-in.  angle  irons 
serving  as  knee-braces  at  each  panel  point. 

The  outbound  house  is  separated  from  the  inbound  house 
l)y  a  rolling  steel  door  arranged  for  automatic  closing  by 
means  of  a  fusible  link.  At  the  far  or  south  end  of  tlie 
outbound  house  a  sliding  door  leads  out  onto  a  platform 
which  is  used  largely  for  the  unloading  of  automobiles,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  ]irovidod  with  an  abutting  stub  track  for 


end  door  unloading  and  an  incline  for  rolling  the  cars  to 
the  roadway  level.  This  platform  is  also  equipped  with 
a  crane  for  unloading  heavy  machinery  and  other  commod- 
ities not  readily  handled  through  the  freight  house. 

The  teamway  along  the  side  of  the  freight  house  is  graded 
to  give  a  maximum  of  convenience  in  the  transfer  of  freight 
between  street  vehicles  and  the  house.     Along  the  outbound 


Plan  of  the  Station  and  Tracks 

house  where  the  movement  is  from  the  wagons  to  the  house, 
the  roadway  is  only  3  ft.  lower  than  the  floor  level  so  that 
most  of  the  wagon  beds  or  truck  beds  would  be  higher  than 
the  floor.  Along  the  inbound  house  where  the  movement  of 
freight  is  from  the  house  to  the  trucks,  the  roadway  is  3  ft. 
6  in.  lower  than  the  floor  so  that  the  floor  would  be  higher 
relative  to  the  wagons. 

The  design  and  the  construction  of  this  house  was  under 
the  general  direction  of  F.  L.  Stuart,  until  recently  chief  en- 
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Details  of  the  Outbound  Freight  House 

gineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Chicago  Terminal.  The  design  was  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  M.  .\.  Long,  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  construction  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  L.  G.  Curtis,  district  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Chicago  Terminal.  The  contractor  was  the  Drumm 
Construction  Company,  Chicago. 


Electric  Power  for  Swiss  Lines. — The  total  Swiss 
railway  system.  Federal  and  other,  amounts  to  3,216  miles, 
of  which  1,700  miles  are  Federal  and  1,516  miles  are  owned 
by  corporations.  Of  the  private  lines  622  miles  are  already 
electrified,  but  only  about  50  miles  narrow  gage  and  other 
of  the  Federal  railways  are  operated  by  electricity.  Look- 
ing to  further  electrification,  the  Federal  railways  already 
have  acquired  numerous  water-power  properties  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Reuss,  Leventina,  Rhone,  and  in  tlie  Trient, 
Canton  Valais,  and  elsewhere.  In  all  10  electric  water  plants 
are  projected,  with  500,000  horsepower  efficiency.  Two  of 
these,  the  Amsteg  and  the  Ritom  works,  produce  152,000 
horsepower,  designed  to  supply  the  Gotthard  Railway  from 
Lucerne  to  Chiasso. 


Interstate   Commerce   Commission   Enlarged 

Priority    Bill    Passed ;   Study   of   Waterway    Problem ; 
Railway  Commissioners'  Annual  Meeting ;  Income  Tax 


THE  bills  to  authorize  the  President  to  direct  that  cer- 
tain shipments  shall  have  preference  or  priority  in 
transportation  during  the  war,  and  to  enlarge  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  seven  to  nine  mem- 
bers and  authorize  it  to  reorganize  its  work  by  divisions 
were  sent  to  the  President  for  signature  on  August  6.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  bill  carries  a  new  provi- 
sion inserted  in  conference,  that  until  January  1,  1920,  no 
increased  rate  may  be  filed  without  the  approval  of  the 
commission.  The  priority  bill  also  carries  a  provision  to 
prevent  obstruction  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  conference  committees,  appointed  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  bills,  sub- 
mitted their  reports  on  August  3  and  the  compromise  bills 
agreed  upon  in  conference  were  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  following  day  and  by  the  Senate  on 
August  6. 

The  priority  bill  as  passed  contains  the  provision  inserted 
in  the  House  authorizing  the  President  to  issue  priority 
orders  direct  or  through  such  person  or  persons  as  he  may 
designate  or  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
It  also  contains  the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  with  some 
changes,  authorizing  the  carriers,  without  responsibility  or 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  establish  and 
maintain  in  the  city  of  Washington  during  the  period  of 
the  war  an  agency  empowered  by  such  carriers  as  join  in 
the  arrangement,  to  receive  notice  and  service  of  such  orders 
and  directions  as  may  be  issued.  This,  of  course,  refers 
to  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association,  whose  sub-committee,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Car  Service,  has  the  necessary  organization  for 
complying  with  orders  to  give  preference  to  commodities  or 
special  shipments  essential  for  war  purposes.  Before  the 
bills  were  originally  passed  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate, 
the  proposed  provision  for  compensating  the  carriers  for 
loss  or  damage  suffered  by  reason  of  complying  with  a 
priority  order  had  been  eliminated,  provision  being  made, 
however,  for  the  fixing  of  rates  for  transportation  in  car- 
rying out  the  orders  of  the  President  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  text  of  the  priority  bill  as  passed 
is  as  follows: 

Text  of  Priority  Bill 

"That  section  1  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce,' approved  February  4,  1887,  as  heretofore  amended, 
be  further  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

"  'That  on  and  after  the  approval  of  this  act  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall,  during  the  war  in  which  the  United  States 
is  now  engaged,  knowingly  and  willfully,  by  physical  force 
or  intimidation,  by  threats  of  physical  force  obstruct  or  re- 
tard, or  aid  in  obstructing  or  retarding,  the  orderly  conduct 
or  movement  in  the  United  States  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  the  orderl}-  make-up  or  movement  or  dispo- 
sition of  any  train,  or  the  movement  or  disposition  of  any 
locomotive,  car,  or  other  vehicle  on  any  railroad  or  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for 
every  such  offense  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
exceeding  $100  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized,  when- 
ever in  his  judgment  the  public  interest  requires,  to  employ 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  any  such 
obstruction  or  retardation  of  the  passage  of  the  mail,  or  of 
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the  orderly  conduct  or  movement  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  train, 
locomotive,  car,  or  other  vehicle  upon  any  railroad  or  else- 
where in  the  United  States  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal,  modify,  or  affect  either  section  6  or 
section  20  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes,"   approved  October   15,   1914. 

"  'That  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  now  engaged  the  President  is  authorized, 
if  he  finds  it  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  security, 
to  direct  that  such  traffic  or  such  shipments  of  commodities 
as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  essential  to  the  national  defense 
and  security  shall  have  preference  or  priority  in  transporta- 
tion by  any  common  carrier  by  railroad,  water,  or  other- 
wise. 

"He  may  give  these  directions  at  and  for  such  times  as  he 
may  determine,  and  may  modify,  change,  suspend,  or  an-- 
nul  them,  and  for  any  such  purpose  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  issue  orders  direct,  or  through  such  person  or  person? 
as  he  may  designate  for  the  purpose  or  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Officials  of  the  United  States, 
when  so  designated,  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  rendered  hereunder.  Persons  not  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  so  designated  shall  receive  such  compen- 
sation as  the  President  may  fix.  Suitable  offices  may  be 
rented  and  all  necessary  expenses,  including  compensation 
of  persons  so  designated,  shall  be  paid  as  directed  by  the 
President  out  of  funds  which  may  have  been  or  may  be 
provided  to  meet  expenditures  for  the  national  security  and 
defense. 

"The  common  carriers  subject  to  the  acts  to  regulate 
commerce  or  as  many  of  them  as  desire  so  to  do  are  hereby 
authorized  without  responsibility  or  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  financial  or  otherwise,  to  establish  and 
maintain  in  the  cit)'  of  Washington  during  the  period  of 
the  war  an  agency  empowered  by  such  carriers  as  join  in 
the  arrangement  to  receive  on  behalf  of  them  all  notice  and 
service  of  such  orders  and  directions  as  may  be  issued  in 
accordance  with  this  act,  and  service  upon  such  agency  shall 
be  good  service  as  to  all  the  carriers  joining  in  the  estab- 
lishment thereof.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  and  all 
the  officers,  agents,  or  employees  of  such  carriers  by  rail- 
road or  water  or  otherwise  to  obey  strictly  and  conform 
promptly  to  such  orders,  and  failure  knowingly  and  will- 
fully to  comply  therewith,  or  to  do  or  perform  whatever  is 
necessary  to  the  prompt  execution  of  such  order,  shall  ren- 
der such  officers,  agents,  or  employees  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  any  such  officer,  agent,  or  employee  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

"For  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  in  car- 
rying out  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  President,  just  and 
reasonable  rates  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  and  if  the  transportation  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  paid  for  currently  or 
monthly  by  the  Secretar.\-  of  the  Treasun,-  out  of  any  funds 
not  otherwise  appropriated.  Any  carrier  complying  with 
any  such  order  or  direction  for  preference  of  priorit\-  herein 
authorized  shall  be  exempt  from  any  and  all  provisions  in 
existing  law  imposing  civil  or  criminal  pains,  penalties, 
obligations,  or  liabilities  upon  carriers  by  reason  of  giving 
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preft-reiux'  or  i)ri()ri.ty  in  compliance  with  such  order  or  di- 
rection.' " 

I^NI.ARC.K.MKNT    OF    I.    C.    C. 

The  differences  between  the  bilj   for  the  enlargement  of 
the    Interstate   Commerce   Commission,    as    agreed   upon    m 
conference,  and  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  include  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment   added  by   Senator   Smith   m 
the  Senate,  which  would  require  the  commission  to  suspend 
an  advance  in  rates  whenever  a  protest  was  made  by  any- 
body in  the  United  States.     The   Senate  conferees  msisted 
on  this  amendment  or  something  equivalent  thereto,  but  an 
agreement    was    finallv    reached    on    a   provision   that   until 
January   1,  1920,  no  increased  rate,  fare,  charge  or  classi- 
fication shall  be  filed  except  after  approval  thereto  has  been 
secured  from  the  commission.     Such  approval  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  commission,  be  given  without  formal  hear- 
ing and  in  such  case  would  not  affect  any  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding.    In  explaining  this  provision  in  the  House,  Chair- 
man Adamson  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  said  that  this  question  had  involved  considerable 
heated  di.scussion  in  conference  and  twice  it  had  been  agreed 
to  report  a  disagreement,  but  finally  it  was  suggested  that  a 
period  of  time  should  be  allowed  before  legislating  on  such 
an    important   change.      Before    agreeing    on   the   substitute 
finallv   adopted,   he   said,   the    conferees   had    called   before 
them 'a  representative  of  the  railroads  and  members  of  the 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission.      The    representative    of 
the  railroads,  he  said,  had  no  objection  to  make  and  both 
he  and  the  commissioners  agreed  that  the  amendment  would 
lie  workable,  because  in  proposing  an  increase  of  rates  the 
railroads  will  state  to  the  commission  what  the  proposition 
is   and   if  the  commission   is   not  satisfied  either   from   the 
record  or  from  what  it  knows  of  the  situation,  it  will  have 
hearings  and  then  approve  or  disapprove  the  rates.  _   But  it 
was  stated,  Mr.  .\damson  said,  that  the  commission  in  many 
cases  could  tentatively  allow  the  increase  and  give  the  mat- 
ter further  consideration  later,  if  necessary. 

Another  amendment  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  rehearings  by  the  commission  on  cases  decided  by 
subdivisions  of  the  commission,  as  provided  in  section  •I6a 
of  the  act  itself  for  rehearing  cases  decided  liy  the  commis- 
sion. I  J-   •  • 

It  was  provided  that  in  proceedings  before  the  sul)divisions 
relating  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  or  to  alleged  discrim- 
inations no  less  than  three  members  shall  participate  and 
in  proceedings  relating  to  valuation  not  less  than  five  mem- 
l)ers  shall  participate. 

The  provision  in  the  original  Ijills,  as  introduced,  for  an 
increase  in  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission  was 
not  adopted  and  the  salary  is  specifically  fixed  at  $5,000. 
The  text  of  the  bill  as  passed  is  as  follows : 

"That  section  24  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce," approved  February  4,  1887,  as  amended,  be  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  24.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
hereby  enlarged  so  as  to  consist  of  nine  members,  with  terms 
of  seven  vears,  and  each  shall  receive  $10,000  compensation 
annually.  The  qualifications  of  the  members  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  payment  of  their  salaries  shall  be  as  already  pro- 
vided by  law.'  Such  enlargement  of  the  commission  shall  be 
accomplished  through  appointment  by  the  President,  bv  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  two  additional 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners,  one  for  a  term  expiring 
December  31,  1921,  and  one  for  a  term  expiring  December 
,U,  1922.  The  terms  of  tlie  present  commissioners,  or  of  any 
successor  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  or 
resignation  of  any  of  the  present  commissioners,  shall  expire 
as  heretofore  provided  by  law.  Their  successors  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  additional  commissioners  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  apixiinted  for  the  full  term  of  seven  yearv,  except 


that  any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  commissioner  whom  he 
shall  succeed.  Not  more  than  five  commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  same  political  party.' 

"Sec.  2.  That  section  17  of  said  act,  as  amended,  be 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'Sec.  17.  That  the  commission  may  conduct  its  pro- 
ceedings in  such  manner  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  proper 
dispatch  of  business  and  to  the  ends  of  justice.  The  com- 
mission shall  have  an  official  seal,  which  shall  Ije  judicially 
noticed.  Any  member  of  the  commission  may  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  and  sign  subpoenas.  A  majority  of 
the  commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  except  as  may  be  otherwise  herein  provided,  but 
no  commissioner  shall  participate  in  any  hearing  or  proceed- 
ing in  which  he  has  any  pecuniary  interest.  The  commission 
may,  from  time  to  time,  make  or  amend  such  general  rules 
or  orders  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  order  and  regulation  of 
proceedings  before  it,  or  before  any  division  of  the  com- 
mission, including  forms  of  notices  and  the  service  thereof, 
which  shall  confo"rm,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  those  in  use  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Any  party  may  appear  before 
the  commission  or  any  division  thereof  and  be  heard  in  per- 
son or  bv  attorney.  Every  vote  and  official  act  of  the  com- 
mission, or  of  anv  division  thereof,  shall  be  entered  of  record, 
and  its  proceedings  shall  be  public  upon  the  request  of  any 
partv  interested. 

'•  'The  commission  is  hereby  authorized  by  its  order  to  di- 
vide the  members  thereof  into  as  many  divisions  as  it  may 
deem  necessary,  which  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 
Such  divisions' shall  be  denominated,  respectively,  division  1, 
division  2,  etc.  Any  commissioner  may  be  assigned  to  and 
may  serve  upon  sucli  division  or  divisions  as  the  commission 
may  direct,  and  the  senior  in  service  of  the  commissioners 
constituting  any  of  said  division  shall  act  as  chairman  thereof . 
In  case  of  "vacancy  in  any  division,  or  of  absence  or  inability 
to  serve  thereon  of  any'  commissioner  thereto  assigned,  the 
chairman  of  the  commission,  or  any  commissioner  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose,  may  temporarily  serve  on  said 
division  until  the  commission  shall  otherwise  order. 

"  The  commission  may  by  order  direct  that  any  of  its 
work,  business,  or  functions  arising  under  this  act,  or  under 
any  act  amendatory  thereof,  or  supplemental  thereto,  or  under 
an'\-  amendment  which  may  be  made  to  any  of  said  acts,  or 
under  anv  other  act  or  joint  resolution  which  has  been  or 
ma>-  hereafter  be  approved,  or  in  respect  of  any  matter  which 
ha.s  been  or  mav  be  referred  to  the  commission  by  Congress 
or  bv  either  branch  thereof,  be  assigned  or  referred  to  any  of 
said  divisions  for  action  thereon,  and  may  by  order  at  any 
time  amend,  modifv,  supplement,  or  rescind  any  such  direc- 
tion. All  such  orders  shall  take  effect  forthwith  and  remain 
in  effect  until  otherwi.se  ordered  by  the  commission. 

'■  'In  conformity  with  and  subject  to  the  order  or  orders  of 
the  commission  in  the  jiremises,  each  division  so  constituted 
shall  have  power  and  authority  by  a  majority-  thereof  to  hear 
and  determine,  order,  certify,  report,  or  otherwise  act  as  to  any 
of  said  work,  business,  or  functions  so  assigned  or  referred 
to  it  for  action  bv  the  commission,  and  in  respect  thereof 
the  division  shall  'have  all  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  now 
or  then  conferred  bv  law  upon  the  commission,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties  and  obligations.  Any  order,  decision, 
or  report  made  or  other  action  taken  by  any  of  said  divisions 
in  respect  of  any  matters  so  assigned  or  referred  to  it  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect,  and  may  be  made,  evidenced, 
and  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  made  or  taken  by  the 
commission,  subject  to  rehearing  by  the  commission,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  16a  hereof  for  rehearing  cases  decided  by 
the  commission.  The  secretary  and  seal  of  the  commission 
shall  bo  the  secretary  and  seal  of  each  division  thereof. 

•■  Tn  all  proceedings  before  any  such  divisions  relating  to 
llu'  reasonableness  oi^  rates  or  to  alleged  discriminations  not 
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less  than  three  members  shall  participate  in  the  consideration 
and  decision  and  in  all  proceedings  relating  to  the  valua- 
tion of  railway  property  under  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  ap- 
proved f'ebruary  4,  1887,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
by  providing  for  a  valuation  of  the  several  classes  of  property 
of  carriers  suijject  thereto  and  securing  information  concern- 
ing their  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities,"  approved  March 
1,  1913,  not  less  than  five  members  shall  participate  in  the 
consideration  and  decision. 

"  'The  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission  shall  be 
$5,000  per  annum. 

"  'Nothing  in  this  section  contained,  or  done  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  lie  deemed  to  divest  the  commission  of  any  of 
its  powers.' 

"Sec.  3.  So  much  of  section  18  of  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce as  fixes  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
is  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  4.  That  paragraph  2,  section  IS,  of  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce  approved  February  4,  1887,  as  amended, 
be  further  amended  by  adding  the  following:  'Provided 
further,  until  January  1,  1920,  no  increased  rate,  fare,  charge, 
or  classification  shall  be  filed  except  after  approval  thereof 
has  been  secured  from  the  commission.  Such  approval  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be  given  without  formal 
hearing,  and  in  such  case  shall  not  affect  any  subsequent 
proceeding  relative  to  such  rate,  fare,  charge,  or  classifica- 
tion.' " 

Commission  for  Comprehensive  Study  of  W  aterw.^y 
Problems 

The  River  and  Harbor  appropriation  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  week  contains  a  provision  for  a  waterways"  com- 
mission of  seven  members  to  bring  into  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  the  engineering,  scientific  and  constructive  serv- 
ices, bureaus,  boards  and  commissions  of  the  several  govern- 
mental departments  of  the  United  States  and  commissions 
created  by  Congress  that  relate  to  the  study,  development  or 
control  of  waterways  and  water  resources  and  subjects  re- 
lating thereto,  or  to  the  development  and  regulation  of  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  with  a  view  to  uniting  such  serv- 
ices in  investigating  with  respect  to  all  watersheds  of  the 
United  States  all  questions  relating  to  the  development,  im- 
provement, regulation  and  control  of  navigation  as  a  part  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  The  invesrtigation  is  to  in- 
clude the  related  questions  of  irrigation,  drainage,  forestry, 
reclamation,  etc.,  the  co-operation  of  railways  and  waterways, 
and  promotion  of  terminal  and  transfer  facilities.  The  com- 
mission is  to  secure  the  necessary  data  and  formulate  and  re- 
port to  Congress  as  early  as  practicable  a  comprehensive  plan 
or  plans  for  the  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  for  other 
useful  purposes,  and  recommendations  for  the  modification 
or  discontinuance  of  any  project  heretofore  adopted.  The 
commission  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  at  least 
one  of  its  members  shall  be  chosen  from  the  active  or  retired 
list  of  the  engineering  corps  of  the  army.  At  least  one  shall 
be  an  e.xpert  hydraulic  engineer  and  the  remaining  five  may 
Ije  selected  either  from  civil  life  or  the  public  service.  The 
commission  is  authorized  to  employ  experts  for  its  investi- 
gation and  for  its  expenses  the  sum  of  $100,000  is  appro- 
priated. 

SiATE  Commissioners  to  Consider  W.ar  Time 
Tr.ansportation 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  various  problems  pertaining  to 
railroad  transportation  and  its  regulation  is  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal topic  for  discussion  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  .\?sociation  of  Railway  Coinmissioners 
to  be  held  in  Washington  beginning  on  October  lo,  accord- 
ing  the    announcement    of    the    meeting    just    issued.      The 


association  is  composed  of  members  of  state  .  railroad  and 
public  utility  commissions  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

.\ctive  co-operation  of  the  as.sociation  "in  the  matter  of  fed- 
eral control  over  operation  of  railroads  to  meet  militar)'  and 
industrial  requirements"  will  ije  among  the  sulijects  to  be 
discussed. 

"The  time  calls  imperatively  for  unified  action  by  all  men 
charged  with  public  responsibility,"  the  announcement  said. 
"At  this  convention  the  present  vital  problem  of  public  utility 
regulation,  including  the  public  utilities'  function  in  serving 
the  nation's  need,  the  requests  of  railroads  and  other  public 
utilities  for  increases  in  rates  and  for  authority  to  diminish 
or  discontinue  service  and  the  requests  of  the  public  for  rea- 
sonable rates  and  more  adequate  service,  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed with  a  view  to  uniform,  constructive  action  by  the 
various  states  and  federal  regulatory  commissions."" 

Increase  in  Income  Tax  Proposed 
The  revised  war  revenue  bill  intended  to  raise  $2,000,- 
000,000  in  taxes  during  the  ensuing  year  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  August  6  by  the  Finance  Committee,  which  has 
Ijecn  working  on  the  bill  since  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
in  May.  The  provision  for  a  corporation  income  tax,  which 
the  committee  expects  will  raise  $162,000,000  was  modified 
to  increase  the  normal  income  tax  from  4  per  cent  to  6  per 
cent  on  net  income.  The  committee  also  decided  to  reduce 
from  15  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  the  tax  rate  on  undistributed 
surplus  and  to  exempt  from  this  tax  the  undistributed  sur- 
plus actually  invested  or  employed  in  business  or  retained 
for    emplo}Tiient    in    the    reasonable    requirements    of    the 


PHOTOGRAPHING  STANDARD  PLANS 

By  J.  G,  Wishart 

Office  Engineer,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chicago,  111. 

Standard  plans  have  been  regarded  as  a  necessity  by  rail- 
road organizations  for  many  years  and  many  economies  have 
been  effected  b}-  their  adoption  and  use.  However,  thev  should 
be  gotten  out  in  a  form  that  can  be  conveniently  handled,  and 
this  is  generally  accomplished  by  reducing  the  copies  intended 
for  general  distribution  to  a  small  size.  There  are  several 
processes  of  accomplishing  the  reduction.  One  method,  adopted 
by  several  railroads,  is  the  zinc  etching  process,  liut  there  are 
oiijections  to  this  method  which  detract  somewhat  from  its  de- 
sirability. To  obtain  a  low  unit  cost  a  large  number  of 
copies  of  each  plan  must  be  purchased  and  as  standards  are 
ijeing  revised  continually  and  a  change  of  any  kind  in  a 
standard  destroys  the  usefulness  of  all  copies  made  prior 
to  the  revision  many  of  the  copies  ma\-  become  worthless. 
Another  drawback  to  this  system  is  the  large  amount  of 
space  required  to  store  a  supply  of  the  prints  and  the  zinc 
plates. 

Probalily  the  most  economical  method  of  producing  the 
reduced  size  prints  is  to  photograph  the  original  tracing  on 
a  film  and  make  blue  line  prints  from  the  negative.  The 
initial  cost  of  the  negative  is  low  as  compared  to  zinc  or 
other  plates,  the  cost  of  blue  line  prints  in  small  quantities 
is  less  than  that  of  printed  copies  from  other  processes,  and 
only  a  small  amount  of  filing  space  is  required  for  storing 
the  negatives  and  a  sufficient  number  of  prints  to  supply 
current  demands. 

To  obtain  the  full  economy  of  the  photographic  method, 
the  negatives  should  be  made  Ijy  the  regular  employees  of 
the  engineering  department  rather  than  a  professional 
pliotographer.  Anyone  with  any  experience  in  amateur 
photography  can  produce  first-class  results  by  following  the 
procedure  in  use  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  which  is  outlined  below, 
rite  prime  requisite  of  the  photo  method  is  to  obtain  clear 
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cut,  fast  printing  negatives  suitable  for  blue  printing  in  an 
electric  printing  machine.  It  was  only  after  several  months 
of  experimenting  that  the  method  adopted  was  worked  out 
.successfully. 

The  size  of  a  standard  tracing  on  the  Rock  Island  is  24 
in.  by  ,36  in.  and  for  convenience  in  handling  in  correspond- 
ence a  width  of  8j4  'i-  was  adopted  for  the  smaller  prints, 
making  the  length  12  in.  A  special  size  film  9  in.  by  14  in. 
coated  with  process  emulsion  was  obtained  from  one  of  the 
large  photographic  supply  companies  which  reduced  the 
waste  on  films  to  the  minimum.  This  film  is  especially 
adapted  for  copying  black  line  drawings  and  when  properly 
c.vposed  and  developed  produces  a  clear  cut  fast  printing 
negative  which  can  be  run  through  a  continuous  electric  blue 
])rinting  machine  along  with  ordinary  tracings  to  produce 
first  class  prints  on  the  ordinary  grade  of  blue  print  paper. 
When  printed  in  this  way  these  negatives  can  be  used  to  fill 
in  vacant  spaces  left  by  odd  sized  tracings  and  make  use  of 
what  otherwise  would  be  waste  blue  print  paper. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  equipment  for  photographing. 
Any  first  class  view  camera  of  sufficient  size  fitted  with  an 
anastigmat  lens  will  suffice.  The  equipment  used  on  the 
Rock  Island  consists  of  an  11  in.  by  14  in.  Improved  Empire 
State  view  camera,  fitted  with  a  Turner-Reich  Anastigmat, 
F6.8,  series  11,  No.  5  lens  mounted  in  a  compound  shutter. 
It  is  mounted  on  a  table  to  which  the  illuminating  box  is 
attached  as  shown  in  the  sketch.     The  latter  is  designed  to 

A//  sides  on  inside  of  box  h  be  finished 
■ifh  dull  ivhile  poinl. 
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throw  the  proper  amount  of  light,  evenly  distributed,  on 
the  tracing  during  the  exposure  of  the  negative  and  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  the  standard  size  tracings.  The  back 
of  the  box  consists  of  a  perfectly  flat  board  reinforced  to 
prevent  warping  and  made  removable.  The  tracings  are 
mounted  on  this  board  while  being  photographed.  The 
opening  in  the  front  of  the  box  is  just  large  enough  to  per- 
mit the  lens  to  cover  the  entire  back  of  the  box  when  in 
focus  for  a  negative  9  in.  wide.  The  entire  inside  of  the 
box  is  painted  a  flat  white.  The  lights,  ten  100-watt  tung- 
sten lamps,  are  mounted  inside  the  box  around  the  opening 
in  the  front  and  reflectors  placed  behind  them  give  a  uni- 
form illumination  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  tracings. 
In  consequence  all  negatives  are  of  equal  density  from  wkich 
prints  of  equal  tone  can  be  made  with  the  same  length  of  ex- 
posure. The  advantage  of  this  can  readily  be  appreciated 
as  it  permits  a  number  of  negatives  being  run  through  the 
blue  print  machine  at  the  same  speed.  The  results  obtained 
with  this  box  are  so  far  superior  to  those  with  natural  light 
that  there  is  no  comparison.  The  variation  in  the  intensity 
of  natural  light  is  so  great  at  different  times  of  the  day  and 
under  varying  weather  conditions  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  uniform  or  even  satisfactory  negatives,  unless  an 
expert  is  employed  to  do  the  work. 

A  necessary   adjunct  of  this  work   is  the  darkroom  and 


owing  to  a  lack  of  unu.sed  space  it  was  necessar\-  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  room  10  ft.  square.  The  camera  stand  is  located 
in  the  darkroom,  enabling  the  entire  operation  of  exposing 
and  developing  to  be  completed  in  the  one  place.  It  is 
equipped  with  shelves,  a  cabinet  for  storing  supplies,  a  built- 
in  table  for  developing  and  a  sink  with  running  water  for 
washing  films  and  prints.  The  window  is  in  the  north  wall 
and  is  fitted  with  a  sliding  panel  to  permit  daylight  print- 
ing of  photo  paper  prints  when  desired.  This  can  also  be 
utilized  for  lighting  the  room  when  not  exposing  or  develop- 
ing. 

Complete  equipment  is  not  the  only  factor  in  obtaining 
results.  The  exposure  and  development  of  the  film  are  cf 
equal  importance.  Focusing  for  the  exposure  must  be  done 
carefully.  It  will  pay  to  make  frequent  use  of  a  magnifying 
glass  to  examine  the  distinctness  of  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  as  each  line  must  show  up  clear  cut.  With  ten  100- 
watt  Tungsten  lamps  in  the  illuminating  box,  an  exposure 
of  12  sec.  through  an  F-16  orifice  has  been  found  suffi- 
cient for  new  and  unsoiled  tracings,  while  exposure  rang- 
ing up  to  20  sec.  will  be  necessary  for  old  and  soiled  trac- 
ings, depending  upon  their  condition.  With  the  process 
emulsion  film  the  following  formula  for  the  developer  is 
giving  perfect  satisfaction: 

Sulphite    of    soda    9       oz. 

Carbonate    of    soda    6       oz. 

Hydrochinon \y,  oz. 

Bromide     of     potassium      Vi   oz. 

Water     60       oz. 

The  above  formula  is  for  a  stock  solution:  to  develop 
dilute  this  with  equal  parts  of  water  and  add  ^  oz.  of  a 
10-per  cent  potassium  bromide  solution  to  8  oz.  of  the  de- 
veloper when  ready  for  use.  With  a  correct  exposure  20 
min.  development  in  this  solution  will  produce  a  film  of 
proper  density.  After  the  development  is  complete  the  film 
should  be  fixed  in  an  acid-fixing  bath  prepared  as  follows: 

Solution   \. 

Pure      water      96  oz.» 

Hypo    (crystals)     2  lbs. 

Sulphite    of    soda     2  oz. 

Solution    B. 

Pure    water    32  oz. 

Chrome    alum     2  oz. 

Sulphuric    acid,    C.    P J4  oz. 

*Avoirdupois  weights. 

In  mixing  the  fixing  solutions  be  sure  that  the  chemicals 
are  entirely  dissolved,  then  pour  solution  B  into  A  slowly 
while  stirring  A  rapidly.  This  bath  will  fix  a  large  number 
of  negatives  and  when  exhausted  should  be  discarded.  Never 
attempt  to  restore  it  by  adding  hypo.  Negatives  left  for  a 
long  time  in  this  bath  harden  and  are  more  durable.  Dur- 
ing development  the  developing  solution  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  get  warmer  than  65  deg.  F.  In  a  first  class  nega- 
tive, the  lines  should  be  absolutely  clear  after  fixing  and 
when  laid  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  should  show  white. 
'  Films  have  the  advantage  over  glass  plates  that  they  can 
be  blue-])rinted  in  a  machine,  and  occupy  only  a  small  sjiace 
for  filing  and  storing.  The  filing  case  in  the  Rock  Island 
office  will  accommodate  260  films  together  with  about  .>0 
prints  of  each  and  occupies  a  floor  space  of  only  15  in.  by 
.5  ft.  4  in.  The  photographer  is  charged  with  the  dut}-  of 
kcejjing  a  supply  of  prints  of  each  negative  in  this  case  at 
all  times  in  order  that  requests  for  them  may  be  filled  as 
soon  as  received. 

The  economy  of  installing  a  complete  outfit  as  described 
above  depends  on  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  At  the 
present  cost  of  material,  the  saving  on  500  film  negatives 
alone,  which  would  cost  about  $2.50  each  if  made  by  a  pro- 
fessional, .should  pay  for  the  complete  equipment.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  there  is  the  saving  in  the  amount  of  blue 
printing  as  these  small  sized  prints  can  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpo.sc  on  a  majority  of  the  requests  for  prints  of  standard 
plans.  With  the  normal  price  Of  blue  print  paper  this  item 
is  well  worth  consideration. 


Operating  Men  Discuss  Use  of  the  Overlap 

Provision  of  Two  Stop  or  Two  Caution  Signals  Behind 
Trains  Not  Generally  Favored  Except  for  Special  Cases 


SINCE  there  is  no  such  organization  as  the  Association 
of  Operating  Vice-Presidents,  that  title  will  serve  as 
well  as  any  other  to  designate  a  group  of  prominent 
railway  executives  who  recently  discussed  in  some  detail  the 
practice  of  providing  two  stop  or  two  caution  signals  in  the 
rear  of  a  train  by  the  arrangement  which  in  automatic  signal 
control  circuits  is  commonly  termed  the  overlap.  In  addition 
to  the  45  operating  officers  in  this  fictitious  organization,  tlie 
discussion  was  participated  in  by  several  signal  engineers 
in  the  role  of  expert  witnesses  and  by  one  government  officer 
with  considerable  experience  in  signaling  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  accidents.  On  account  of  its  imaginary  character,  the 
A.  O.  V.  P.  was  able  to  go  further  than  any  of  the  other 
railway  organizations  in  conducting  its  work  without  a  meet- 
ing, all  discussions  being  submitted  in  writing  to  one  in- 
dividual who  prepared  the  proceedings  in  the  form  which 
they  might  have  assumed  if  the  50  or  more  men  who  partici- 
pated had  actually  been  gathered  in  one  room.  While  the 
following,  therefore,  is  the  fictitious  report  of  an  imaginary 
meeting,  the  facts  presented  are  none  the  less  real,  and  the 
opinions  expressed  are  from  some  of  the  best  known  operat- 
ing men  in  the  country. 

President. — As  the  call  for  this  meeting  was  limited  to 
the  representatives  of  56  companies  which  make  considerable 
use  of  block  signals,  the  large  attendance  indicates  very  clear- 
ly the  importance  of  the  subject  announced  and  the  interest 
you  have  in  it.  The  chairman  of  the  program  committee  is 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  subject  as  he  was  recently 
led  to  investigate  the  matter  very  fully  in  connection  with 
an  unfortunate  collision  on  his  road  resulting  from  an  engine- 
man  over-running  a  stop  signal.  He  convinced  the  officers 
of  the  association  that  while  it  may  seem  a  rather  technical 
matter  to  come  before  this  organization,  it  is  one  which,  in 
the  interest  of  safe  operation,  we  should  know  more  about. 
As  I  have  no  doubt  the  details  of  the  subject  are  somewhat 
hazy  in  your  minds,  as  they  were  in  my  own  when  it  was 
first  presented  to  me,  I  have  taken  the  precaution,  to  invite 
a  signal  engineer,  known  to  many  of  you,  to  state  briefly 
the  principle  of  the  overlap  and  its  relation  to  other  operat- 
ing problems. 

Signal  Engineer. — The  overlap  in  signaling  simply 
means  the  extension  of  the  control  of  a  signal  to  some  point 
beyond  the  next  signal  in  advance,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
control  circuits  are  overlapped.  The  principle  was  very  early 
used  in  automatic  signaling  when  only  two  indications,  stop 
and  proceed,  were  given,  to  render  unnecessary  the  provision 
of  a  separate  distant  signal  to  warn  an  engineer  that  a  stop 
would  be  required  at  the  next  signal  in  advance.  Under 
this  system,  a  train  passing  signals  A,  B  and  C  in  the  order 
named  would  not  only  hold  signal  B  at  stop  while  in  the 
block  from  B  to  C,  but  it  would  also  hold  signal  A  at  stop 
until  it  passed  C.  Thus  a  following  train  encountering  a 
stop  signal  would  have  a  full  block  length  in  which  to  stop 
after  passing  the  signal. 

When  automatic  signaling  came  to  be  applied  to  single- 
track  lines,  the  overlap  played  an  important  part  in  provid- 
ing adequate  protection  against  opposing  movements.  Also, 
in  recent  years,  in  the  signaling  of  dense  traffic  lines,  on 
which  there  are  exceptional  hazards  in  case  of  collision,  such 
as  suliways,  elevated  lines,  electrified  terminals,  etc.,  the 
overlap  has  been  frequently  used  in  addition  to  distant 
signals,  and  in  some  cases  in  addition  to  automatic  stops. 
Some  roads  overlap  the  stop  signal  under  much  less  exact- 
ing  conditions  than   those  mentioned,   but    the   majority   of 


roads  are  against  this  practice.  Others  which  oppose  the 
overlapping  of  the  stop  signal  on  the  ground  that  adequate 
advance  information  can  be  provided  in  the  signal  system, 
find  occasion  sometimes  to  overlap  the  caution  or  distant 
signal  or  to  use  the  so-called  three-block  system  of  indica- 
tion which  is  one  of  the  schemes  provided  for  in  the  A.  R.  A. 
standard  code.  Under  this  latter  scheme  the  first  signal  be- 
hind a  train  indicates  Stop;  the  second.  Prepare  to  stop  at 
ne.xt  signal,  and  the  third,  Approach  the  next  signal  at 
limited  speed. 

For  your  purpose  the  subject  can  be  narrowed  down  con- 
siderably. It  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  the  overlap  is 
necessary  in  old  installations,  a  few  of  which  are  still  in 
service,  where  no  distant  indications  are  provided,  since 
without  sucli  indications  the  engineman  cannot  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  stopping  at  a  stop  signal,  although 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  train  standing  imme- 
diately ahead  of  the  signal.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  over- 
lap is  necessary  in  single-track  automatic  signaling  where 
this  feature  for  following  movements  is  secured  incidentally 
in  the  provision  of  adequate  protection  against  butting  col- 
lisions. Further,  in  subway  signaling,  or  under  conditions 
approaching  those  of  subway  operation,  even,-  possible  spe- 
cial provision  is  warranted,  and  there  is  little  ground  there- 
fore for  argument  as  to  the  use  of  overlaps  in  such  cases. 
The  grounds  on  which  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  the  use  of  the  overlap  can  be  divided  into  three 
general  parts:  First,  the  overlapping  of  stop  signals  to  pro- 
vide at  least  two  stop  and  one  caution  signals  behind  a  train 
on  a  line  of  normal  traffic;  second,  the  overlapping  of  cau- 
tion signals  to  provide  one  stop  and  two  or  more  caution 
signals  behind  the  train,  or  the  alternative  use  of  three- 
block  indications;  and  third,  means  for  preventing  collisions 
caused  by  failure  to  obey  signal  indications  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  precaution  as  overlapping. 

President. — The  subject  has  now  been  introduced  and 
outlined.  In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  discussion.  I 
suggest  that  it  will  be  best  to  take  up  the  three  general  topics 
in  their  order. 

The  Use  of  Two  Stop  Sign.'Xls 
V.  P.  32. — As  a  representative  of  a  road  using  the  over- 
lap, I  am  glad  to  open  this  discussion.  There  are  two  gen- 
eral conditions  under  which  accidents  caused  by  over-run- 
ning a  danger  signal  are  likely  to  occur,  and  which  require 
special  attention  in  the  installation  of  automatic  signal  pro- 
tection: First,  when  dense  traffic  or  adjacent  interlocking 
plants  require  the  spacing  of  home  signals  less  than  braking 
distance  apart;  and  second,  when  conditions  require  the  lo- 
cation of  a  signal  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  a  water 
tank,  station,  or  other  point  where  trains  stop.  Our  first 
endeavor  in  such  cases  is  to  provide  a  lilieral  distance — say 
800  to  1,500  ft. — from  tlie  signal  in  advance,  or  the  point 
to  be  protected  to  the  next  signal  in  the  rear.  In  addition, 
we  generally  provide  an  o\crlap  and  when  b\-  both  of  these 
measures  a  safe  stopping  distance  has  not  been  obtained,  we 
add  the  feature  of  repeating  the  caution  indication  at  the 
next  signal  in  the  rear.  We  have  had  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory experience  with  the  overlap.  We  recognize  the  necessity 
for  safeguarding  against  human  error.  We.  tlierefore,  be- 
lieve in  immediate  obedience  to  signal  indications,  but  with 
a  factor  of  safety  to  guard  against  a  mistake.  The  over- 
lap provides  such  a  factor. 

\'.  P.  28. — We  all  recognize  the  conditions  just  mentioned 
but  on  our  road,  we  do  not  meet  them  in  the  wav  that  has 
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just  been  outlined.  Our  practice  is  to  locate  the  home  signal 
a  minimum  distance  of  500  ft.  in  the  rear  of  the  point  we 
desire  to  provide  special  protection  for,  although  in  some 
cases  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  obtain  this  minimum 
distance  and  we  have  to  be  satisfied  when  we  come  as  near 
it  as  possible.  We  do  not,  however,  overlap  the  stop  position 
of  our  signals,  as  we  admit  of  no  reason  for  carrying  the 
control  of  the  stop  indication  beyond  the  limits  of  the  block 
over  which  the  signal  governs.  The  men  who  are  to  be 
guided  by  the  signal  must  be  educated  that  it  is  imperative 
to  stop  before  passing  a  signal  at  stop.  To  overlap  the  stop 
control  is  an  invitation  to  the  men  to  regard  the  stop  indica- 
tion less  positively. 

V.  P.  36. — While  we  do  not  use  the  overlap  except  on  dis- 
tricts where  one-arm  two-position  automatic  signals  are  still 
in  use,  it  is  largely  because  the  e.xpense  is  not  thought  to 
be  warranted,  as  we  do  not  have  high-speed  passenger  trains 
with  the  frequency  obtaining  on  some  other  lines.  We  con- 
sider the  overlap  an  important  adjunct,  however,  on  both 
the  home  and  distant  and  the  three-position  systems  of 
signaling  on  roads  with  a  dense  passenger  movement  and 
high-spe«d  trains  following  each  other  closely. 

S.  E.  3.3. — We  do  not  use  the  overlap  except  in  one  large 
terminal  and  personally  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
cannot  be  justified  e.xcept  under  conditions  of  that  kind.  If 
the  giving  of  one  more  chance  to  an  engineman  would  in- 
sure his  obeying  a  second  indication,  good  reasons  might  be 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  overlap.  But  in  many  accidents 
caused  by  overrunning  signals,  there  was  full  braking  distance 
between  the  stop  signal  and  the  standing  train,  thus  repro- 
ducing the  conditions  of  an  overlap,  showing  that  little  or 
no  additional  safety  is  secured  by  its  use.  Those  who  ad- 
vocate the  overlap  may  also  fail  to  take  into  consideration 
the  complications  which  are  met  in  interlocking  plants  and 
the  impracticability  of  providing  complete  overlapping  pro- 
tection, especially  when  it  is  endeavored  to  overlap  the  pro- 
tection for  switches. 

V.  P.  22. — In  our  estimation,  signaling  in  territory  where 
the  Speed  is  high  and  train  service  frequent,  requires  an 
overlap  to  give  the  maximum  degree  of  safety.  This  is  on 
the  same  principle  that  a  space  is  always  provided  between 
a  home  interlocking  signal  and  the  derail  ahead  of  it. 

v.  P.  37. — I  know  that  our  signal  engineer  has  some 
views  in  direct  contrast  to  those  expressed  by  the  last 
speaker,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  say  a  few  words. 

S.  E.  37. — I  think  the  overlap  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  dangerous.  As  stated  before,  it  is  impossible  to  provide 
it  in  all  cases,  and  to  have  overlaps  at  some  places  and  not 
at  others,  would  make  for  unsafe  conditions,  as  it  does  not 
take  long  for  engineers  to  find  out  that  the  overlap  is  used 
and  this  has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  pay  less  attention 
to  the  signal  indications  than  if  they  knew  that  the  block 
ends  at  each  signal.  If  an  engineer  cannot  be  made  to  stop 
at  a  home  signal,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  can- 
not l)e  made  to  stop  at  the  end  of  an  overlap  where  there 
is  no  indication  to  mark  the  point. 

V.  P.  9. — In  general,  I  would  agree  with  the  signal  engi- 
neer, but  our  practice  is  to  use  the  overlap  in  some  special 
cases.  First,  on  portions  of  our  signal  system  which  are 
old,  and  on  which  no  approach  information  is  given,  each 
stop  signal  is  overlapped  to  a  point  braking  distance  beyond 
the  next  stop  signal.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  a  few 
points  where  a  stop  signal  had  to  be  located  at  the  approach 
end  of  a  station  platform,  and  in  these  cases  an  overlap  the 
length  of  the  platform  was  installed,  this  length  never  being 
over  500  ft.  however. 

V.  P.  15. — We  have  a  practice  on  single  track  somewhat 
similar  to  that  referred  to  by  V.  P.  9.  We  overlap  the  con- 
trol of  the  second  signal  on  each  side  of  stations  for  a  dis- 
tance of  800  ft.  While  the  train  is  in  this  800-ft.  zone,  it  is 
protected  from  the  rear  by  one  caution  and  two  stop  signals. 


.\fter  it  pas.ses  out  of  this  zone  it  is  protected  in  the  rear  by 
one  caution  and  one  stop  signal,  the  same  as  at  other  points. 

V.  P.  7. — In  all  cases  where  we  do  not  have  distant  signals 
or  three-position  signals,  we  use  an  overlap  varying  in 
length  from  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  depending  on  local  condi- 
tions. There  are  so  many  places  in  the  country  where  this 
is  desirable  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  the  overlap  should 
Ijc  condemned.  I  know  that  there  are  many  roads  which 
have  not  been  represented  by  previous  speakers  on  which  the 
overlajj  is  used.  The  latest  block  signal  statistics  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  dated  January  1,  1917, 
show  a  total  of  16,671.2  miles  of  road,  on  which  automatic 
signals  are  overlapped.  As  this  is  slightly  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  automatic  block  signal  mileage  in  the 
country,  it  would  indicate  that  the  overlap  is  still  held  in 
considerable  favor  by  American  railways. 

v.  P.  39. — Replying  to  the  quotation  of  statistics  just 
made,  I  would  like  to  correct  the  impression  made.  The 
table  referred  to  also  shows  19,403  miles  of  track  on  which 
overlapped  automatic  signals  are  in  service,  or  only  2,731.8 
miles  more  than  the  figures  for  miles  of  road.  This  indi- 
cates very  plainly  therefore  that  the  large  mileage  of  over- 
lapped signals  is  due  to  the  large  mileage  of  single-track 
automatic  signaling  which  is  in  service,  and  on  which,  as 
jireviously  explained,  the  overlap  is  essential  primarily  for 
head-on  protection. 

V.  P.  13. — There  is  another  possible  source  of  error  in  the 
figures  referred  to.  I  had  occasion  recently  to  check  the  re- 
port from  my  own  road  and  found  that  we  had  reported  a 
considerable  double-track  mileage  as  overlapped  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  I.  C.  C.  request  as  covering  the  clear  in- 
dication of  our  three-position  signals,  the  control  of  which 
extends  beyond  the  signal  in  advance.  I  am  now  convinced 
that  this  interpretation  was  not  correct. 

\'.  P.  39. — As  to  the  favor  in  which  the  overlap  is  held 
by  .\merican  railways,  I  believe  the  signal  engineers  of  the 
country  are  in  a  good  position  to  speak  with  authority  A 
committee  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association,  considering 
this  subject,  presented  a  report  to  the  two  stated  meetings 
of  that  association  this  year,  in  which  it  was  stated  "Over- 
laps are  undesirable  for  following  movements,  as  adequate 
advance  information  can  be  provided  in  the  signal  system." 
My  personal  opinion  is  that  overlaps,  whether  resulting  in 
two  stop  signals  and  a  caution  signal,  one  stop  signal  and 
two  caution  signals,  or  five  or  six  stop  signals  and  five  or 
six  caution  signals  are  pernicious,  although  the  committee 
has  not  made  the  statement  quite  so  emphatic.  I  would  also 
bring  to  your  attention  as  operating  men,  the  self-evident 
fact  that  no  signal  system  can  be  successfully  designed  and 
no  set  of  rules  properly  formulated  which  are  predicated  on 
disregard  of  the  signal  indications  and  violations  of  the 
rules. 

President. — It  seems  evident  that  the  majority  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  overlapping  of  stop  signals  is  against  the  prac- 
tice. I  would  suggest  that  we  pass  to  the  overlapping  of  the 
( aution  indication,  or  the  double  di.stant  as  it  is  frecjuently 
called,  and  any  further  facts  on  the  general  question  can  be 
lirought  out  when  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  substitutes. 

The  Use  of  Two  C.\ution  Sign.-u-s 

^'.  P.  28. — While,  as  stated  before,  we  do  not  overlap  the 
stop  position  of  our  signals,  we  do  in  special  cases  overlap 
the  caution  position,  this  being  done  where  there  is  less  than 
braking  distance  between  home  signals  or  on  steep  down- 
ward grades  where  the  alinenient  is  very  crooked.  As  a 
rule,  we  do  not  favor  the  double-caution  indication  but  there 
may  be  special  local  conditions  that  make  it  advisable. 

V,  P.  9. — We  also  follow  the  practice  of  giving  additional 
approach  information  when  two  stop  signals  are  le.ss  than 
liraking  distance  apart,  but  if  is  important  to  explain  in 
connection  with  such  a  practice  that  we  never  give  the  in- 
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(lication,  "Approach  the  next  signal  prepared  to  stop,"  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  stop  signal  than  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  a  man  to  remember  it.  Our  established  basic 
distance  in  high-speed  territory  is  one  mile,  and  the  maxi- 
mum distance  is  7,500  ft. 

V.  P.  1.3. — Wherever  conditions  rerjuire  the  spacing  of 
signals  less  than  braking  distance  apart  such  as  may  be 
necessary  at  interlocking  plants,  we  carry  back  the  caution 
indication  to  the  second  signal  in  the  rear  so  that  when  the 
signal  furthest  in  advance  is  at  stop,  it  will  be  preceded  by 
two  caution  signals.  This  arrangement  insures  stopping  dis- 
tance between  the  first  caution  signal  and  the  stop  signal. 

V.  P.  14. — We  have  recently  installed  the  double-distant 
system  in  suburban  territory  where  the  blocks  are  short,  and 
we  believe  that  the  caution  indication  should  be  carried  back 
to  the  second  block  under  conditions  of  this  kind. 

V.  P.  ,39. — I  am  personally  as  much  oppo.sed  to  overlap- 
ping the  caution  indication  as  the  stop  indication.  Proper- 
ly designed  signal  systems  provide  full  braking  distance  at 
authorized  maximum  speeds,  either  by  spacing  the  signals 
full  braking  distance  apart,  or  where  this  is  impossible,  pro- 
viding what  is  called  three-block  indications.  If  the  in- 
formation given  by  these  signals  is  observed,  protection  for 
fast  trains  and  facility  for  all  trains  is  provided. 

V.  P.  28. — I  rather  anticipated  some  criticism  on  my 
former  statement  that  we  use  double-distant  indications  on 
down  grade.  We  know  there  are  arguments  against  this 
practice,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  justified.  The  two  principal 
arguments  against  it  are  that  enginemen  will  not  strictly  ob- 
serve the  indication,  and  that  the  speed  of  a  train  on  such 
a  grade  should  be  such  that  it  can  be  brought  to  a  stop  be- 
fore passing  the  home  signal  upon  receiving  one  caution  in- 
dication. The  first  reason  should  not  be  countenanced  at 
all  as  it  is  an  admission  of  weak  operating  practice.  The 
second  is  better,  but,  after  all,  this  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  decided  according  to  the  operating  requirements.  Where 
conditions  are  favorable  to  the  use  of  double-caution  indica- 
tions, enginemen  may  be  given  valuable  information  to  as- 
sist in  the  proper  control  of  their  trains  providing  they  are 
first  taught  to  observe  signal  indications  strictly. 

V.  P.  3,v — The  use  of  two  caution  signals  is  no  more 
consistent  than  the  use  of  two  stop  signals.  If  a  caution 
signal  cannot  be  placed  at  braking  distance  from  the  stop 
signal,  the  second  signal  in  the  rear  should  be  made  to  dis- 
play the  indication,  ''Approach  next  signal'  at  restricted 
speed,"  as  covered  in  the  A.  R.  A.  code. 

V.  P.  1. — While  we  do  not  have  as  large  a  mileage  of 
automatic  signals  on  our  road  as  many  others,  I  do  not  re- 
call any  instance  where  the  spacing  of  the  home  signals  is 
less  than  braking  distance  apart,  and  as  a  general  thing, 
therefore,  I  do  not  see  that  overlapping  is  necessary. 

\'.  P.  ,^4. — I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  previous 
speaker.  In  practically  all  cases  the  difficult  situations 
which  have  been  referred  to  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
proper  location  of  signals,  and  if  necessary,  the  rearrange- 
ment of  tracks  or  other  facilities.  Proper  results  may  not 
always  be  obtained  by  designing  a  signal  system  to  fit  exist- 
ing facilities,  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  many  instances, 
the  facilities  cannot  be  rearranged  to  fit  tlie  desirable  signal 
system. 

V.  P.  4,3. — There  is  undoubtedly  truth  in  the  statement 
that  a  rearrangement  of  tracks  and  facilities  will  solve  some 
problems  in  the  protection  of  traffic  more  easily  than  adding 
safeguards  in  the  signal  system.  It  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  rearrange  crowded  interlockings  in  terminal  areas, 
however,  and  it  has  l)een  my  experience  that  in  such  terri- 
tory there  are  fre<|uent  cases  where  the  first  distant  signal 
in  the  rear  of  a  home  is  less  than  braking  distance  from  it. 
It  is  our  invariable  practice  in  such  cases  to  carry  back  the 
distant  indication  to  the  second  signal  in  the  rear.  It  would 
also   be   impossil>le   to   effect   any    rearrangement    on   dense- 


traffic  high-speed  suburban  lines  where  the  blocks  must  be 
kept  of  a  shorter  length  than  braking  distance. 

President. — \\'e  have  heard  many  conflicting  opinions, 
and  while  it  seems  evident  that  the  majority  do  not  consider 
the  overlapping  of  signal  circuits  to  be  the  ideal  system, 
some  hold  tenaciously  to  the  view  that  the  overlapping  at 
least  of  the  caution  indication  is  justified  under  special  con- 
ditions. It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  measures  are 
relied  upon  b\-  those  who  do  not  admit  the  necessity  of  over- 
lapping for  the  prevention  of  collisions  in  case  an  engineman 
over-runs  a  stop  signal. 

Preve.xting   Coi-lisions   Without   Overlaps 

\'.  P.  4. — We  safeguard  against  rear  collisions  just  be- 
yond home  signals  by  placing  the  responsibility  for  such 
collisions  solely  up  to  one  man — the  engineer.  Our  rule  SOS 
reads  as  follows :  ".\n  engineer  of  a  train  entering  a  block 
as  provided  Jjy  block  signal  rules  504,  50S-a  and  S04-b 
will  be  held  responsible  in  case  of  accidents  caused  by  meet- 
ing an  opposing  or  by  overtaking  a  preceding  train  by  an 
open  switch  or  by  obstructed  or  broken  tracks."  Our  rules 
make  it  plain  that  the  train  must  be  stopped  before  reaching 
the  stop  signal.  We  believe  that  maintaining  strict  dis- 
cipline is  better  than  providing  overlaps.  We  believe  further 
that  overlaps  are  a  trap  for  the  engineman,  for  by  their  use 
we  say  to  him  when  the  signal  indicates  stop:  "You  must 
stop  before  reaching  it,  but  if  you  do  not,  nothing  will  hap- 
pen because  we  have  provided  protection  for  you  in  case 
you  run  by  the  signal."  With  distant  signals  and  no  over- 
laps, we  tell  the  engineman  that  having  the  advance  infor- 
mation he  must  stop  before  reaching  the  home  signal  or 
pay  the  penalty.  Consequently,  he  stops  and  there  is  no 
penalty  to  pay. 

\'.  P.  5. — If  a  following  train  observes  the  stop  indica- 
tion it  is  not  material  whether  the  distance  between  the  signal 
and  the  rear  end  of  a  preceding  train  is  long  or  short.  \Vhat 
is  needed  is  absolute  observance  of  the  stop  signal.  It  is 
not  material  for  what  cause  the  signal  appears  at  stop.  It 
may  be  due  to  defective  apparatus,  and  the  track  may  be  in 
perfect  condition  for  the  following  train  to  proceed,  never- 
theless the  stop  must  absolutely  be  made.  The  moment  you 
permit  trains  to  ignore  the  stop  indication  for  any  cause  or 
at  any  speed,  you  introduce  a  dangerous  condition  because 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  this  bad  practice  will  re- 
sult in  a  train  passing  a  signal  with  a  track  obstruction  close 
ahead.  The  theory  of  overlapping  blocks  is  predicated  on 
trains  running  by  signals  in  the  stop  position  and  in  practice 
the  overlap  begets  that  careless  condition. 

V.  P.  19. — In  common  with  man}-  other  roads  we  use 
surprise  tests  extensively  in  insuring  the  proper  observance' 
of  signals.  Our  rule  governing  the  observance  of  caution 
signals  is  as  follows:  "Enginemen  finding  a  distant  signal  at 
caution  must  immediately  bring  their  trains  under  control 
and  be  prepared  to  stop  before  reaching  the  home  signal." 
In  checking  them  on  the  observance  of  signals,  we  make  no 
exceptions  and  no  allowances  for  an  engine  at  anv  time 
under  any  circumstances  to  go  beyond  the  home  signal  at 
stop.  We  undertake  to  instill  thoroughly  in  the  minds  of 
all  our  engineers  that  a  caution  signal  means  that  the  train 
must  be  immediately  brought  under  control  prepared  to  stop 
before  reaching  the  next  signal. 

V.  P.  26. — We  have  a  rule  which  is  somewhat  special  on 
this  point  and  might  be  of  interest  to  others.  It  reads  as 
follows:  "Trains  must  not  stand  on  curves  or  at  a  point 
where  the  view  is  obstructed  where  it  can  be  avoided.  When 
a  train  enters  ^  block  controlled  by  automatic  signals  and  is 
stopped  for  reasons  other  than  signal  indication,  if  it  is 
known  that  the  train  cannot  l)e  advanced  so  that  the  rear 
end  will  stand  at  least  1 .000  ft.  beyond  the  home  signal,  the 
rear  of  the  train  .should  not  be  moved  clear  of  the  home 
signal.     If,  however,  the  rear  of  the  train  is  moved  clear  of 
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the  home  signal,  it  must  advance  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
block." 

V.  P.  35.- — We  have  also  tried  to  make  our  rule  for  the  ob- 
servance of  distant  signals  very  concrete.  The  instructions 
to  the  enginenien  and  trainmen  are  as  follows:  "Reduce 
speed  at  once  and  proceed  with  caution." 

V.  P.  9. — The  most  satisfactory  method  we  have  ever 
found  of  educating  our  men  in  the  aspects  and  indications 
of  the  signals,  is  the  use  of  an  instructor.  This  man,  travel- 
ing in  a  signal  instruction  car,  is  on  the  road  constantly, 
informing  our  men  as  to  how  they  can  and  must  control 
their  trains  to  secure  the  greatest  good  as  well  as  the  great- 
est protection  from  the  information  given  by  the  signals. 
This  education  has  not  only  given  the  men  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  signals  and  their  meanings  than  can  be  ob- 
tained either  from  the  book  of  rules  or  from  the  explana- 
tions ordinarily  given  by  the  officers,  but  also  has  given  the 
men  absolute  confidence  in  the  signals. 

V.  P.  28. — It  is  our  opinion  that  the  bad  wrecks  which 
have  occurred  on  account  of  over-running  home  signals  at 
stop  are  not  so  much  the  result  of  improper  signaling,  as  of 
the  improper  observance  of  the  caution  indication.  The 
elimination  of  the  "proceed  with  caution"  indication  in  the 
recently  adopted  A.  R.  A.  code  rules  is  a  decided  step  away 
from  safe  practice.  The  retention  of  this  indication  and  the 
strict  observance  of  it  by  enginemen  will  effect  a  cure,  and 
a  revision  of  the  code  rules  to  recognize  this  most  important 
indication  in  the  same  simple  every-day  language  tliat  we  all 
have  known  for  many  years  and  that  all  can  understand,  is 
earnestly  waited  for. 

I.  C.  C. — In  the  consideration  of  numerous  train  acci- 
dents brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
I  have  given  the  subject  of  overlapping  automatic  signals 
considerable  study.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
discussion,  and  as  a  visitor,  would  like  to  say  a  few  things: 
First,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  overlap  is  not  a  new 
thing  in  signaling.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  principles  in  the 
art.  As  has  been  clearly  brought  out  in  the  discussion, 
it  has  been  largely  done  away  with  in  general  practice  and 
is  now  used  principally  for  special  conditions.  The  roads, 
as  a  whole,  however,  have  not  entirely  eradicated  the  idea  of 
giving  enginemen  a  second  chance.  We  are  all  doubtless 
agreed  on  the  principle  that  we  should  stand  firmly  on  the 
ground  of  absolute  obedience  to  signal  indications  properly 
given.  Any  deviation  from  this  course  means  disaster.  I 
confess,  however,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be  inflexible 
in  this  position  in  the  face  of  repeated  collisions  on  roads 
with  good  signal  installations  and  with  discipline  which  is 
apparently  as  near  perfect  as  it  can  be  made.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  further,  that  the  use  of  the  overlap  to  meet  this 
condition  is  only  a  half-way  measure.  As  one  officer  has 
stated,  there  is  no  assurance  that  if  a  man  passes  the  signal 
at  stop  he  will  not  also  pass  the  end  of  the  overlap.  Whether 
we  are  willing  to  admit  it  or  not,  the  only  remedy  which 
strikes  directly  at  the  root  of  this  evil  is  the  automatic  stop. 
I  appreciate  fully  the  difficulties  of  perfecting  such  automat- 
ic devices  for  general  service,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
roads  of  the  country  must  bend  every  eneigy  toward  an  early 
development  of  some  such  device  if  they  are  to  meet  squarely 
the  responsibility  resting  on  them  in  this  matter. 

V.  P.  33. — With  all  due  regard  to  the  former  speaker,  I 
cannot  agree  vk^ith  him.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  operat- 
ing officer  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  return  may  be  secured 
in  the  elimination  of  accidents  and  in  safeguarding  the 
movement  of  trains,  by  extending  automatic  block  signals 
rather  than  by  providing  overlaps  or  compelling  the  intro- 
duction of  train  control  devices. 

V.  P.  2. — In  agreeing  with  the  last  speaker  I  would  point 
out  that  in  my  opinion  if  signal  systems  are  properly  in- 
stalled with  caution  indications  at  a  sufficient  braking  dis- 
tance from  the  stop  signals,  and  if  the  rules  are  strictly  ob- 


served, the  results  will  be  as  near  perfect  as  human  ingenuity 
can  make  them. 

President. — If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  the  sub- 
ject is  closed.  As  we  hoped,  many  diverging  opinions  have 
been  brought  out.  There  would  be  no  good  purpose  gained 
in  taking  action  on  the  matter,  but  I  am  sure  we  have  all 
been  profited  by  the  exchange  of  opinions  and  each  of  us 
can  form  our  own  conclusions  and  act  upon  them. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  AIR  DUMP  CAR 

Among  interesting  developments  in  heavy  and  high  capac- 
ity dirt  and  rock  handling  equipment  may  be  mentioned  the 
automatic  air  operated  steel  dump  cars  built  by  the  Oren- 
stein-Arthur  Koppel  Company  of  Koppel,  Pa.  The  illus- 
trations show  cars  of  the  Missabe  t^^pe  built  for  the  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Company  according  to  Master  Car  Builders' 
and  Interstate  Commerce  requirements.  These  cars  are  en- 
tirely automatic,  being  operated  by  compressed  air  from 
pump  and  operating  valves  on  the  locomotive.  They  may  be 
ojierated  individually  from  each  car  and  may  be  dumped  all 
to  one  side  or  part  to  one  side  and  part  to  the  other. 

The  body  of  each  car  is  held  in  its  normal  load-carr\-ing 
position  by  a  locking  device  and  supported  in  this  position 
by  bolsters  which  hold  the  body  securely  in  four  places. 
There  are  two  dumping  cylinders  located  in  the  middle  of 
each  car,  one  on  each  side  of  the  center  sill.  When  air  is 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  for  dumping,  the  first  few  inches 


Car  in  Upright  Position 

of  travel  of  the  piston  releases  the  locking  device  on  one 
side  of  the  car,  and  the  further  travel  of  tlie  piston  dumps 
the  body.  A  distinctive  feature  is  the  automatic  air  cut-off 
controlled  entirely  by  the  movement  of  the  bodw  \\'hen  the 
load  is  heaped  to  one  side  or  when  other  conditions  make 
the  dumping  easy,  very  little  air  is  required  to  operate  this 
car,  and  cases  have  been  noted  where  the  car  was  dumped 
and  the  air  shut  off  before  the  piston  made  one-half  its 
travel.  The  saving  in  air  thus  afforded  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity for  individual  air  reservoirs  on  the  cars. 

Another  feature  is  the  locking  device  which  projects  out- 
side the  body  bolsters,  where  it  is  open  to  easy  inspection 
and  is  free  from  danger  of  becoming  inoperative  because  of 
snow,  ice,  dirt,  etc.  All  valves  are  standard  Westinghouse 
plug  cocks  proof  against  freezing  weather,  and  possibility 
of  accidental  dumping  from  leaky  valves  is  eliminated 
through  a  construction  which  holds  the  cylinder  cocks  wide 
open  at  all  times  when  the  bodies  are  in  the  normal  load 
currying  position. 


London's  Coal. — The  amount  of  coal  brought  to  London 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1914  was:  Rail-borne, 
3,,"^69,518  tons:  and  sea-borne,  3,657,090  tons.  During  the- 
corresponding  period  for  1917  it  was  4,571,306  tons  rail- 
borno,  and  2,560,082  tons,  sea-borne. 
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CONVERSION  OF  CONSOLIDATION  TYPE  LOCO- 
MOTIVES TO  EIGHT-WHEEL  SWITCHERS 
By  F.  J.  Carty 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Boston  &  Albany,  Boston,  Mass. 

Because  of  heavy  freight  traffic  in  the  early  part  of  1916, 
and  because  of  the  increase  in  train  loads,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  more  powerful  switching  locomotives  were  required 
on  the  Boston  &  Albany  to  handle  quickly  and  efficiently 
the  heavy  trains  brought  to  terminal  yards  by  Mallet  and 
Mikado  type  locomotives.  In  order  to  switch  such  trains 
properly,  it  is  essential  that  the  switching  locomotive  have 
a  tractive  effort  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  road  locomotives, 
and  the  design  should  permit  of  quick  operation. 

A  study  of  the  governing  conditions  convinced  us  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  develop  a  six-wheel  switcher  which 
would  satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service, 
and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  build  switchers  of  the  eight- 
wheel  type  having  adequate  tractive  effort  without  excessive 
axle  loads.  As  the  cost  of  materials  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  locomotives  was  much  above  normal  prices,  we 
found  that  a  considerable  saving  could  be  made  by  convert- 
ing Consolidation  t)'pe  locomotives  into  0-8-0  type  switchers. 

The  Con.solidation  locomotives  selected  were  built  in  1901, 
having  a  tractive  effort  of  37,190  lb.,  20-in.  by  32-in.  cylin- 


running  gear,  the  driving  wheel  base  was  maintained  at  17 
ft.,  but  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  the  front  section  of  the 
frames  because  of  the  removal  of  the  engine  truck. 

These  changes  in  design  made  it  necessary  to  recalculate 
the  "live"  loads  in  order  to  bring  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
locomotive  in  a  vertical  plane  midway  between  the  main  and 
intermediate  drivers.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  outline  the 
method  followed  to  determine  the  correct  position  of  the  boiler. 

The  "dead"  loads,  consisting  of  driving  wheels,  engine 
truck  wheels,  boxes,  cellars,  bearings,  axles,  crank  pins,  ec- 
centrics and  the  proportionate  weights  of  main  and  side 
rods,  were  assumed  to  be  concentrated  at  each  axle.  One- 
third  the  weight  of  the  main  rod,  and  one-half  the  weight 
of  the  eccentric  blades  were  assumed  to  be  carried  at  the 
main  driving  wheels.  Subtracting  the  dead  loads  from  the 
known  distributed  weights  gives  the  live  load  at  each  wheel. 

By  taking  any  convenient  point  as  an  axis  of  moments, 
such  as  the  center  of  the  engine  truck  axle,  and  multiplying 
the  live  load  at  each  wheel  by  the  distance  of  the  load  from 
the  selected  axis,  the  location  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  all 
parts  of  the  locomotive,  other  than  those  considered  as  dead 
loads,  is  determined.  The  next  step  is  to  find  the  location 
of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  live  load  with  the  engine 
truck  removed,  making  the  proper  allowance  for  increased 
weight  due  to  the  larger  cylinders,  the  outside  valve  gear, 


Boston    &    Albany    Eight-Wheel    Switi-hci     Converted  from    a    Consohdation    Type    Freight    Locomotive 


ders  and  5  7 -in.  driving  wheels,  and  experience  had  shown 
that  the  locomotives  were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  haul 
a  satisfactory  tonnage  at  scheduled  speeds  in  freight  serv- 
ice. Upon  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  frames,  rods 
driving  wheels  and  many  minor  parts  could  be  utilized  in 
tlie  reconstruction  of  the  locomotives  into  an  0-8-0  type 
The  mechanical  department  was  authorized  to  prepare  de- 
signs and  begin  the  work  of  converting  12  locomotives  at 
West  Springfield  shops. 

The  elimination  of  the  engine  truck  with  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  weight  on  driving  wheels  made  it  necessary 
to  provide  larger  cylinders  to  obtain  a  proix-rly  proportioned 
and  efficient  locomotive.  It  was  decided  to  apply  23-in.  by 
32-in.  cylinders  of  the  outside  steam  pijje  design,  a  new- 
boiler  with  a  superheater,  outside  valve  gear  and  Ragonnet 
power  reverse  gear.  .A.  practically  new,  modern  switching 
locomotive  was  thus  produced  adaptable  to  the  requirements 
of  service  prevailing  in  Boston  &  Albany  terminal  yards. 
In  order  to  utilize  as  much  as  possible  the  old  frames  and 


the  superheater,  changes  in  the  smokebox  and  bumper  cast- 
ings. In  this  computation,  the  entire  weight  of  the  super- 
heater header  and  units  was  considered  as  concentrated  at 
the  front  flue  sheet.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  live  load 
was  6  in.  ahead  of  the  plane  midway  between  the  main  and 
intermediate  driving  wheels. 

After  determining  the  location  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  live  load  with  engine  truck  removed,  the  weight  of  the 
boiler  with  two  gages  of  water,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  boiler  and  water  .should  be  found.  In  this  calculation  it 
is  convenient  to  divide  the  boiler  into  four  parts:  the  smoke- 
box,  first  course,  second  course,  and  firebox.  The  weight  of 
each  of  the  four  sections  is  assumed  to  be  concentrated  at  the 
geometric  center  of  each  section.  By  taking  moments  about 
any  convenient  axis,  such  as  the  smokebox  front,  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  boiler  and  w^ater  may  be  calculated  and 
it  will  then  be  possible  to  determine  the  weight  and  loca- 
tion of  the  center  of  gravity  of  what  we  ma\-  term  the  ma- 
cliinerv  of  the  locomotive. 
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Knowin.i,'  the  weight  and  location  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  boiler  and  of  the  machinery,  we  can  at  once  compute 
the  numl)er  of  inches  the  boiler  must  be  moved  towards 
the  rear  in  order  to  bring  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  loco- 
motive midway  between  the  main  and  intermediate  wheels. 
It  is  important  that  this  be  done  in  order  to  insure  correct 
distribution  of  the  load  between  the  four  pairs  of  driving 
wheels,  and  it  is  also  essential  that  special  attention  be  given 
to  the  design  of  the  equalizing  rigging.  We  have  used  the 
latest  type  of  equalizer  arrangement  with  transverse  equal- 
izer at  the  forward  end  of  the  locomotive. 

It  was  found  that  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  removal  ol 
the  engine  truck  and  the  changes  outlined,  the  tjoiler  should 
be  moved  towards  the  rear  14J,4  in.  and  the  new  boiler  was 
designed  to  meet  this  condition. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  outside  steam  pipes  with  the  new 
cylinders,  a  new  single  rail  front  frame  section  was  neces- 
sary on  the  converted  locomotives.  The  old  frames  were  cut 
at  the  front  pedestal  jaws  and  the  new  cast  steel  front  sec- 
tions welded  on  by  the  thermit  process.  The  frames  are 
unusually  well  re-enforced,  and  on  account  of  the  increase 
in  power  of  the  eight-wheel  locomotive,  as  compared  with 
the  Consolidation  locomotive,  we  considered  it  advisable  to 
apply  a  stronger  type  of  pedestal  binder,  replacing  the  old 
thimble  type  by  cutting  off  the  lower  part  of  the  pedestals, 
and  filling  up  the  bolt  holes  with  the  aid  of  the  electric 
welder.  A  new  cast  steel  front  bumper  beam  has  been  ap- 
plied and  the  foot  plate  is  particularly  heavj'  to  compensate, 
in  part,  for  the  increase  in  weight  at  the  forward  part  of 
the  locomotive.  The  driver  brake  cylinders  are  supported 
in  a  vertical  position  from  the  guide  yoke  crosstie  and  new 
cylinder  levers,  proportioned  to  give  correct  braking  power, 
are  connected  to  the  old  foundation  brake  rigging.  A  wide 
steel  cab  substantially  braced  replaces  the  old  wooden  cab, 
and  the  air  reservoirs  and  running  boards  are  securely  sup- 
ported by  cast  steel  brackets,  bolted  to  the  boiler. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  straight  top  radial  stay  type,  hav- 
ing a  full  installation  of  Tate  flexible  bolts,  Security  brick 
arch,  and  a  single  14-in.  by  20-in.  fire  door  opening,  de- 
signed for  a  pneumatically  operated  fire  door  of  the  Frank- 
lin butterfly  type.  There  are  four  combustion  tubes  in 
each  side  of  the  firebo.x.  As  the  two  rear  tubes  on  each 
side  come  within  the  cab,  we  have  protected  the  enginemen 
by  covering  over  the  outer  ends  of  the  combustion  tubes 
with  2-in.  pipes  which  extend  down  to  and  through  the  cab 
running  board  and  are  arranged  so  that  the  air  flowing  into 
the  combustion  tubes  is  drawn  from  outside  the  cab. 

Two  sand  boxes  are  located  on  top  of  the  boiler  and  the 
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The  tender  tank  has  been  remodelled  so  as  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  view  of  the  enginemen  when  the 
locomotive  is  operated  with  tender  leading.  The  longitu- 
dinal channel  sills  of  the  tender  underframe  have  been  re- 
enforced  l)y  plating  and  new  cast  steel  end  sills  have  been 
applied.  1  he  coupler  and  pocket  at  the  rear  of  the  tender 
are  of  the  latest  Sharon  type,  with  a  ,>-in.  pin. 

The  first  of  the  12  locomotives  to  be  converted  has  been 
in  service  a  short  time,  and  the  results  obtained  are  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  locomotive  handles  the  cars  without  diffi- 
culty, starts  and  stops  quickly,  and  the  performance  is  fully 
up  to  expectations.  The  cost  of  labor  and  materials  has  ad- 
vanced rapidly  since  work  was  begun,  and  while  therefore 
the  cost  of  converting  the  locomotives  may  exceed  the 
estimates,  the  apparent  saving  compared  with  the  cost  of  new 
locomotives  of  similar  type  is  greater  than  was  estimated  on 
account  of  present  abnormal  prices. 

A  comparison  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Con- 
solidation and  the  eight-wheel  switcher  is  given  below- 

Eight-Wheel 

CO.NSOLIDATION  SwiTCHEK 

Cylinders,   diameter  and  stroke,  in 20  in.  by  32  in.      23  in.  by  32  in. 

Steam   pressure,  lb.   per  sq.   in 195  180 

Tractive   effort,    lb 37,190  45.440 

Grate   area,   sq.   ft 50.3  50.3 

Heating  surface,  sq.  ft 3,135  2,174 

Sunerheating   surface,    sq.    ft None  472 

Tubes,   number  of  2-in 359  175 

Tubes,  number  of  5"^  in None  26 

Tubes,    length    16  ft.  16    ft. 

Superheater    None  Schmidt 

Valve    gear     Stephenson  Baker 

Reverse    gear Hand-operated  RaRonnet 

Wheel   base    25  ft.  1 7  ft. 

Weight  drivers,  lb 163,000  193.000 

Factor    of    adhesion 4.4  4,25 

Tender,    tons    coal 10  10 

Tender,  nallons  water 5.000  6.000 


CAR  FOR  B.  &  O.  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  Relief  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which 
includes  the  medical  department,  has  recently  had  car  No. 
4178  fitted  up  for  the  convenience  of  traveling  examiners  in 
making  physical  examinations  of  telegraph  operators.  The 
plan  and  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  car  are  shown 
in  the  drawing.  Its  length  is  58  ft.  over  the  end  sills  and  it 
is  carried  on  eight  wheels.  The  main  compartment  of  the 
car,  29  ft.  long,  is  called  a  coach  section  and  is  fitted  with 
double  seats,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  central  space 
in  this  compartment  has  a  table  and  a  number  of  chairs. 
Next  to  the  transverse  partition  at  the  right  is  the  sleeping 
room  in  which  are  two  double  deck  single  iron  beds;  and 
lieyond  the  ne.xt  partition  is  the  lounging  room,  11  ft,  3% 
in.   long.      The  shelves,   F,   G,   in  the   four  corners   of  this 


Water  tank  overhead;  size  14  'v 
Deneuth.      G,  G,  Three  shelves  ^j 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Medical  Examiners'  Car 
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locomotive  has  the  usual  specialties:  Pneumatic  sanders, 
bell  ringer,  cylinder  cock  operating  mechanism,  Hancock 
type  E  injectors,  Consolidated  safety  valves,  Everlasting 
blow-off  valve.  King  type  packing  and  a  special  type  of  ex- 
haust pipe  which  modifies  the  noise  of  the  exhaust.  The 
Radial  buffer  is  provided  between  the  locomotive  and  tender 
to  facilitate  the  removal  of  drawbar  for  inspection  and  the 
power  reverse  gear  is  supported  from  the  boiler  by  means  of 
brackets  made  up  of  boiler  plate. 


ig  cabinet.      E,   E,   Curtain   rods.     F.   F.   Shelf; 
X,    Water    tank    overhead.      Z,    Linen    locker. 

room  are  fitted  with  curtains  in  the  front  and  also  at  the 
ends. 

The  lamps  fixed  along  the  center  of  the  car,  overhead,  as 
indicated  by  the  circles,  are  gas,  and  five  of  the  bracket 
lamps  at  the  sides  of  the  room  are  gas:  the  other  four  brackets 
support  oil  lamps,  put  in  for  emergency  use. 

rile  doors  as  well  as  the  windows  are  screened  to  keep  out 
flies.  Other  features  of  the  car  are  indicated  in  the  notes 
beneath  the  drawing. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Annual   Abstract 
of  the  Year's  Operations.      Large  Increases  in  Traffic 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its  ab- 
stract of  statistics  of  railway  operation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916,  based  on  compilations  for 
its  twenty-ninth  annual  statistical  report.  Returns  of  switch- 
ing and  terminal  companies  are  not  included.  Advance  figures 
given  in  this  abstract  may  be  slightly  modified  by  revision  be- 
fore final  publication.  Class  I  roads  are  those  having  annual 
operating  revenues  above  $1,000,000;  Class  II  roads  are 
those  having  annual  operating  revenues  from  $100,000  to 
$1,000,000;  and  Class  III  roads  are  those  having  annual 
operating  revenues  below  $100,000. 

Mileage 
On  June  30,  1916,  the  roads  covered  by  this  abstract 
represented  259,210.86  miles  of  line  operated,  including 
1 1 ,856.42  miles  used  under  trackage  rights.  The  aggregate 
mileage  of  railway  tracks  of  all  kinds  covered  by  operating 
returns  for  these  roads  was  394,944.26  miles,  classified  as 
follows : 

Roads 


Item 


Class  I        Class  II      Class  III         Total 


Miles   of   road 231.263.98  18,913.68       9,033.20  259.210.86 

Miles  of  second  main  track 28,732.50  195.84               6.87  28,935.21 

Miles  of  third  main  track 2.725.58               5.04         2,730.62 

Miles  of  fourth  main  track 1,960.00         1,960.00 

Miles  of  all  other  main  tracks..  238.34         238.34 

Miles  of  vard   track  and  sidings  97.198.95  3,716.75          953.53  101.869.23 


Total,    all    tracks 362,119.35     22.831.31       9,993.60  394,944.26 

The  increase  in  mileage  of  all  tracks  for  the  year  was 
3,802.75  miles.  Of  this  1,641.54  miles  were  in  single  or 
first  track,  and  1,959.07  miles  in  yard  track  and  in  sid- 
ings. 

Equipment 
There   were   63,862   locomotives    in   service   on    June   30, 
1916,  as  follows: 


Kind  of  locomotive 


Class  I        Class  II      Class  III         Total 
60,790  1,928  860  63.578 

267  14  3  284 


Total    61,057  1,942  863  63,862 

The    total    number    of    cars    was    2,478,159,    including 


Capitalization  of  Railway  Property* 
On  June  30,  1916,  according  to  reports  of  operating  roads 
and  their  nonoperating  subsidiary  lines,  the  par  value  of 
railway  capital  was  $21,092,372,245.  This  includes  capi- 
tal securities  held  by  the  railway  companies  concerned,  as 
well  as  bv  the  public.  Of  the  total  there  existed  as  .stock, 
$9,058,982,733,  and  as  funded  debt,  $12,033,389,512. 

CaHlal  Actually  Outstanding  on  June  30,  1916 
Stock,  thousands 


Class  Total  capital 

Class  I    $16,101,172,989 

Class  II    655,174,740 

Class  III    153,758,362 

Nonoperating    ..  2,771,387,001 


Total 

;6.918,712 

375,699 

97,289 

1,351,705 


Common    Preferred  Debenture 

$5,672,039  $1,230,948         $15,723 


345,401 

91,876 

1,209,893 


30,296 
5.412 
141,611 


Total 


$19,681,493,092  $8,743,406  $7,319,211  $1,408,270 
Cafital   Outstanding— Continued 

Funded  debt,  thousands 


Class 
Class  I    .  . 

Mortgage 

bonds 

$6779,054 

258,903 

53,143 

1,187,644 

Collateral 

trust  bonds 

$931,984 

588 

112 

57,440 

bonds    < 

$234,995 

8,325 

2.300 

23,167 

Miscel- 
laneous   Equipment 
obligations  obligations 
$903,385      $333,041 
5.094            6,563 
462               450 
140,503          10,925 

Class  II    . 
Class  III 
Xonoperati 

ng    . 

Total 
Class   I    . . 

$8,278,744 
ra/.i(a/  Old 

$990,125      $268,789 
Islanding — Continued 

$1,049,446       $350,980 

Total 
funded  debt 

Class   II    . 

Class   III 

ng 

Total 

Q./. 

ital   Nominally   Is: 

Tot.al  capital 

..      $1,301,170,117 

60,039,344 

7,737.383 

41,932,309 

!ucd   or   No 

miiwlly    0< 
Stock,  th 

itstanding 
ousands 

Class 
Class  I    . . 

Total 

$264,143 
32,402 
2.062 
16,968 

Common 
$234,129 

32.206 
2,038 

15,638 

Preferred  Debenture 
$29,994               $20 

195        

24        

1,329        

Class  11    . 
Class  III 
Xonopcrati 

ng    . 

Total 

. .     $1,410,879,153 
Nominal 

$315,576      $284,012 
Capital— Continued 
Funded  debt,  thou 

$31,543               $20 
sands 

Class 
Class  I    . . 

Mortgage 

bonds 
$919,040 
26,898 

Collateral 

trust  bonds 

$71,365 

450 

Income 

bonds 

$13,814 

178 

Miscel- 
laneous   Equipment 
obligations  obligations 
$8,919        $23,886 
110        

Class  II    . 

Number 

Box   cars    1,014,219 

Flat  cars    120,393 

Stock  cars   82.123 

Coal  cars   .  . 875,316 

Tank  cars    9,462 

Refrigerator   cars    51,610 

Other    freight-train    cars 83,189 

Total    ; 2,236,312 


Class  II  roads 


Aggregate 

capacity 

Tons 

276,252 

386,396 

36,752 

998,558 

7,156 


-Aggregate 

capacity 

Tons 

28,205 

99.495 

1.307 

56.057 

3.928 

150 

49.127 


Number 

1.024,418 
136,719 
83,487 
899.638 
9,828 
51.746 
92.427 


Aggregate 

capacity 

Tons 

36,887,105 
4.991.377 
2.690.633 

42,299.287 

391,176 

1.672.967 

4.012,990 


53,201  1,941,172 


8.750 


238,269         2,298,263      92,945.535 


passenger  service,  54,664;  freight  ser\'ice  2,326,987;  com- 
pany service,  96,508'.  These  figures  do  not  include  so-called 
private  cars. 

Of  the  cars  in  freight  service,  exclusive  of  caboose  cars, 
2,298,263  were  classified  as  shown  in  the  table. 

Employ'ees 
Class  I,  Class  II,  and  Class  III  roads,  operating  258,- 
669.75  miles  of  line,  reported  1,654,075  as  the  average  num- 
ber of  eniplo\ees  in  their  service  during  the  year.  The 
total  compensation  reported  was  $1,403,968,437.  Because 
of  a  change  in  classification,  the  figures  for  1916  are  not 
comparable  with  figures  relating  to  1915. 


Class  III  

Nonoperating 


Total 


184 


$975,801       '$72,004 
Nominal   Capital — C"c 


$9,122 


$23,886 
Total 
_  funded  debt 

Class   I    $1,037,026,827 

Class    II    27,637.294 

n.-'^s   III    5.675,363 

Nonoperating    24,963.575 


th. 


fo 


Total $1,095,303,059 

*  .Xs  covered  by  these  statements,  ".Actually  issued"  securities  are  those 
hich  have  been  sold  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  bona  tide  purchasers 
ho  hold  them  free  from  control  by  the  issuing  company.  Securities  ac- 
lally  issued  and  not  reacquired  by  or  for  an  issuing  company  arc  con- 
dered  to  be  "actually  outstanding."  "Nominally  issued"  securities  are 
hich  have  been  signed  and  sealed  and  placed  with  the  proper  officers 
pledged   or   otherwise   placed    in    some   special 


nd    deli' 
und  oi   the  issuing  company.     "Nominally  outstanding"  securities  are  tliose 
eacquired  by   or   for  the  issuing  company  and  held   alive. 
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Of  the  total  capital  stock  actually  outstanding  for  the 
roads  under  consideration,  $3,581,434,810,  or  40.96  per 
cent  paid  no  dividends.  The  amount  of  dividends  declared 
during  the  year  (by  both  operating  and  nonoperating  com- 
panies represented' in  this  statement)  was  $411,975,955, 
being  the  equivalent  to  7.98  per  cent  on  dividend-paymg 
stock.  The  average  rate  of  dividends  jjaid  on  all  stocks 
actually  outstanding,  pertaining  to  the  roads  under  consid- 
eration, was  4.71. 

Investment  in  Road  and  Equipment 

The  figures  include  returns  for  operating  roads  of  Class 
I  and  Class  II,  and  their  subsidiary  nonoperating  roads. 
The  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments,  as  well  as 
the  expenditures  for  new  lines  and  extensions,  during  the 
year,  are  analyzed  in  the  following  statement: 

Investment  to  June,  30.    1916    (239,392.31   miles 

of   line   represented) :, ■  •   ?17,525,576,9U8 

Investment  to   June   30,    1915    (238,162.14  m.les     ,,,„,,.,„ 
of  line   represented) 17.267,119,423 

Increase.   1916  over   1915 $258,437,485 

Investment  during  the  year: 

In  new  lines  and   extensions..   $41,885,894 
In  additions  and  betterments— 

On  owned  lines  $222,794,554 

On   leased   lines       16,454,252 


■nt   durini;   the  year. . .  . 
$1,104,672 


Total    invest 

Adjustments     

Difference  between  record  value  ot 
grantor    and     purchase    price     of 

crrantee    in    cases    of    roads    sold,  

merged,    consolidated,    etc 2.i,7«2,2«7 


$281,135,100 


Total   during  the 
Net  increase  duri 


year $258,457,485 

Public  Service  or  Railways 

The  following  table  gives  comparative  figures  for  1916 
and  1915  pertaining  to  public  service  of  railways  and  covers 
returns  for  roads  having  operating  revenues  above  $100,000 
for  the  year: 


Item 

Number  of  passengers   carried...... 

Number  of  passengers  carried  1   mile 

Number  of  passengers  carried  1  mile  per 
mile  of  road 

Number  of  ton?  of  revenue  freight  carried, 
including  freight  received  from  connec- 
tions     .•••■' 

Ton-mileage,    or    number    of    tons    carried    I 


1916 
1,005,683,174 
34.213,596,127 


1915 
976,303.602 
32,384.247.563 


2,225,943,388    1,802,018,177 
343,099,937,805  276,830,302.723 


nber 


of  tons  carried 
les    of    revenue 


Freight   density,   or 

1   mile  per  mile  of  road... 
,\verage    number    of    ton-mil 

freight    per    train-mile 

Average    receipts    per    passen 

(cents)    

Average  receipts  per  ton  per 
Passenger-serv'Ce   train  reveni 

Freight  revenue  per  train-mile. _ 

Operating  revenues  per  train-mi'c 

Operating  expenses  per  train-mile 

Ratio    of    operating    expenses    to    operating 

revenues   (Per  cent) 


iile....(c 
2  per  trail 


■nts) 


1,380,349 

534.95 

2.006 
0.716 
$1.38619 
$3.82828 
$2.80074 
$1.83279 

65.44 


OpERiiTt.vG  Reve.s-i'es — fa)   R.\il; 


(b)   Water;   (c)   Incidental 
Roads 


Roads 


Item 

Milk    

Switching    

Special  service  train . . 

Other   freight-train 

Water  transfers — 
Freight     


1,121,059 

474.45 

1.985 
0.732 
$1.30858 
$3.46995 
$2.51895 
$1.77641 

70.52 


nger 


and      li- 


Class  I 
15.465.779 
36.558,669 
1.575.194 
336.223 

647.631 
1.680.553 

2.147.230 
1.066.830 


Cla; 

307.491 

1.809,631 

96,637 

24,876 

935 
29,827 


Class  III 
134.600 
233.782 
10.283 

1.537 


Total 

15.907.870 

38.«02,082 

1.682.114 

362.636 

648.586 
1.710,380 

2,191.304 
1,066.865 


Vehicle 

stock     

Other   

Total     rail-line     trans- 
portation revenue   ..  $3,292,762,140  $72,742,404  $15,337,714  $3,380,842.2^8 


Freight    

Passenger    

Excess  baggage 
Other  passenger 

Mail    

Express   

Siiecial    service 
Other    


Revenues  and  Expenses 

The  operating  revenues  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916, 
of  the  railways  in  the  United  States  herein  presented  (aver- 
age mileage  operated,  257,982.45  miles)  were  $3,472,641,- 
941,  or  $13,461  per  mile  of  line  operated;  their  operating 
expenses  were  $2,277,202,278,  or  $8,827  per  mile  of  line 
operated.  The  following  tables  present  a  statement  of  the 
operating  revenues  in  detail  and  a  statement  of  the  operat- 
ing expenses  assigned  to  the  eight  general  classes: 


$12,837,782 
1,410.308 
4.707 
56.070 
24,928 
18,511 
2,350 
321,270 


$458,644 

252.154 

180 

5,782 

19.605 

9,537 

950 

292 


Total  water-line  trans- 
portation revenue  .. 

Dining  and   buffet 

Hotel  and  restaurant.. 

Station,  train,  and  boat 
privileges     

Parcel  room   

Storage— Freight     

Storage — Baggage    

Demurrage    

Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone   

Grain  elevator   

Stockyard    

Po« 


$14,675,926        $747,144 


$15,100 
21,467 


5,740 
1,999 


4,158 
$48,561 


$17,244,591 
5.748,929 

3,954,029 

965,780 

2,785,305 

611.860 

14,353,124 

1,772.337 
1,773,399 
1,435,058 
2,065,377 


$3,965 
14.057 

43.826 

2.500 

41.666 

4,001 

592,480 

71.957 


$546 

3,827 

58 

8,449 

414 

86,594 


Rents  of  buildings  and 

other  property   

Miscellaneous    

Total      incidental      op- 
erating   revenue    .  . . 


Joint    facility — Cr. 
joint  facility — Dr. 


4,464,158 
14,701,837 

279,696 
721,294 

55.702 
146.250 

$71,905,784 

$1,842,854 

$317,018 

$3,598,814 
l.S44,79S 

$42,339 
S9,966 

$6,140 
1S3 

$2,254,016 

$2,373 

$6,007 

$13,311,526 

1,683,929 

4.984 

61.852 

50,273 

30,047 

3,300 

325,720 


$17,248,556 
5,763,532 

4,001,682 

968,338 

2,835.420 

646,275 

15,032,198 

1,858,741 
1,773,399 
1,435,112 
2,133,466 

4,799,556 
15,569.381 


$3,647,293 
1,384,897 


Total     joint    facility 
operating  revenue. 

Total  railway  opera;- 

ing  revenues    ....   $3,381,597,866  $75,334,775  $15,709,300  $3,472,641,941 

Eailw.^y   Operating  Expenses 


Maintenance  of  w'ay 
and  structures   

Maintenance  of  equip- 
ment      

TraSP.c 


$404,514,144  $12 


!.387  $4,094,367   $421,500,898 


557.664.332  10.582.293 
60.633,084   1.341.869 


2.079.782 
227.244 


570.326.407 
62,203.097 


;,080,797,803  24,032,524   5.395,133  1,110,225,460 


9,302,391 
25,249.704 
79.192,476 


651.335 

212.426 

3.558.788 


25.696  9.979.422 

11.822  25,473.952 

1.211.396  83.962.660 


$53,247,473  '$13,062,019  '$2,277,202,278 


Item  Class  I  Class  II  Class  III  Total 

Freiaht    $2,402.21<1,995  $54,721,135  $12,094,791  $2,469,026,921 

Passenger    673,806,175  13.446,474  2.374,294  689,626.943 

Excess  baggage   6,267,466  99,039  15.287  6,381.792 

Sleeping  car    2.918.941  940          2.919.881 

Parlor  and  chair  car..  1,328.166  14.098  1,781  1,344,045 

Mail    60.126,464  1,096,247  255,102  61.477,813 

Express    80.871,864  1,011,570  208,101  82.091,535 

Other    passenger-train.  5.753,940  39,395  8,156  5,801,491 


xpenses    

Transportation  expenses 
—Rail  line    

Transportation  expenses 

*    — Water  line    

Miscellaneous  operations 

General   expenses    .... 

Transportation  foi*  in- 
vestment— Cr 6,46>.0-l 

Total  railway  operat- 
ing expenses   ....   $2,210,892.78 

'Includes   $25,333.   unclassified. 

Income  Account  .and  Profit  and  Loss  ,\ccouNr 

The  income  present  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1916,  the  condcn.sed  income  account  and  the  profit  and  loss 
account  of  the  operating  roads  and  of  their  subsidiary  non- 
operating  roads.  The  figures  include  such  intercorporate 
payments  as  may  be  involved  in  the  items  stated.  Returns 
for  a  few  small  roads  have  been  omitted  because  of  incom- 
pleteness. The  accounts  of  the  operating  roads  include  both 
operating  and  financial  transactions,  wliile  the  accounts  of 
the  nonoperating  roads  are  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
receijits  and  payments  under  leases,  contracts,  and  agree- 
ments. For  a  number  of  items,  such  as  dividends,  taxes, 
etc.,  figures  for  all  roads  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  order  to  learn  the  aggregates  of  such  items  for  the  classes 
of  railway  companies  represented. 
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INCOME  ACCOUNT 
Operating  roads 


Xonoperating    roads 


Total 

Class  I  Class  II  Class  III  operating 

Item  roads  roads  roads  roads 

OPERATING    INCOME 

Railway  operating  revenues $.1,381,597,866  $75,334,775  $15,709,300  $3,472,641,941 

Railway  operating  expenses 2.210.892,786  53,247,473  13,062,019  2,277,202,278 

Net  revenue  from  railway  operations $1,170,705,080  $22,087,302  $2,647,281  $1,195,439,663 

Railway  tax  accruals ' S145,517,034  $3,784,568  $712,939  $150,014,541 

Uncollectible   railway   revenues 806,747  13,997  1,788  822.532 

Railway    operating    income $1,024,381,299  $18,288,737  $1,932,554  $1,044,602,590 

Revenues   from   miscellaneous  operations $38,327,124  $32,418  $168,058  $38,527,600 

Expenses  of  miscellaneous  operations 32,821, 5p3  41.196  145.669  33.008.368 

Net  revenue   from  miscellaneous  operations 5,505.621  &,n&  22.389  5.519,232 

Taxes  on  miscellaneous  operating  property 2,075,769  1,878  1.618  2.079.265 

Miscellaneous   operating   income $3,429,852  j;0,(55«  $20,771  $3,439,967 

Total  operatinK  income $1,027,811,151  $18,278,081  $1,953,325  $1,048,042,557 

NONOPERATING    INCOME 

Hire  of  freight  cars— Credit  balance $14,761,360  $1,831,872  $130,904  $16,724,136 

Rent    from   locomotives 6,334,448  230,966  55,825  6,621,239 

Rent  from  passenger-train  cars 10,536,522  87,471  9,036  10,633,029 

Rent  from  floating  equipment 201,553  3.712  82  205.347 

Rent   from  work  equipment 1,740.122  33.636  2.751  1,776.509 

Toint    facilitv    rent    income 24.586,140  1,077,696  167,266  25.831,102 

Income  from  lease  of  road 5.204,296  520.757  13.026  5.738.079 

Miscellaneous  rent  income 8.167,136  275,614  18,011  8,460,761 

Miscellaneous   nonoperating   physical'  property 2.831,487  57,522  10,109  2,899,118 

Separately   operated   properties — Profit 3,402,021  1.630           3.403.651 

Dividend  income    95.089.195  230,365  1,080  95,320,640 

Income  from  funded  securities 44,327,083  224,555  49,837  44,601,475 

Income  from  unfunded  securities  and  accounts 24.952,949  316,309  54,571  25,323,829 

Income  from  sinking  and  other  reserve  funds 2,687,560  45,258  4,425  2,737,243 

Release  of  premiums  on  funded  debt 268,286  129,599           397,885 

Contributions  from  other  companies 182,540  495,851  186,177  864,568 

Miscellaneous    income 2,167,129  91,723  11,479  2,270.331 

Total  nonoperating  income $247,439,827  $5,654,536  $714,579  $253,808,942 

Gross  income    1.275,250.978  $23,932,617  $2,667,904  $1,301,851,499 

DEDLTCTIONS    FROM    GROSS     INCOME 

Hire  of  freitrht  cars— Debit  balance $37,589,718  $3,006,238  $645,015  $41,240,971 

Rent   for  locomotives 5,682,845  534,979  139,249  6.357,073 

Rent  for  passenger-train  cars ;i,225,471  321,891  55,712  11,603,074 

Rent  for  floating  equipment 2,170,021  11,055          2,181.076 

Rent  for  work  equipment 470,532  23,949  10,667  505,148 

Toint   facility   rents 40,529,898  922,667  119.254  41,571.819 

Rent   for  leased  roads 139.215,095  305,649  265,828  139,786,572 

Miscellaneous    rents    5.220.362  139,608  80,020  5.439.990 

Miscellaneous  tax  accruals 2.408,033  29,691  4,767  2,442,491 

Separately   operated   properties — Loss 2,554.349          735  2,555,084 

Interest  on  funded  debt 399,348.125  13,382,770  '2,305.992  415.036.887 

Interest   on    unfunded    debt 15.066,312  1,591,758  1,234,638  17,892,708 

Amortliation  of  discount  on  funded  debt 2,958,935  216,398  50,209  3,225,542 

Maintenance   of  investment  organization 359.722  6.010           365.732 

Income  transferred  to  other  companies 3.558,614  351,687  15,384  3.925.685 

Aliscellaneous  income  charges 3,670,053  36,395  1,304  3,707,752 

Total  deductions  from  gross  income $672,028,085  $20,880,745  $4,928,774  $697,837,604 

Net  income   .■ $603,222,893  $3,051,872  $2J60,S70  $604,013,895 

DISPOSITION    OF    NET    INCOME 

Inccme  apnlied  to  sinking  and  Other  reserve  funds...  $11,693,194  $318,487  $37,314  $12,048,995 

Dividend   appropriations  of   income 1X4.044,513  1,681.286  252.009  185.977,808 

Income  appropriated  for  investment  in  physical  property  51,033.749  413.639  64,444  51,511,832 

.Stock   discount   extinguished  through    income 10,754  12,469  23,223 

Miscellaneous  appropriations  of  income 17,580,579  1,700  8,437  17,590,716 

Total  appropriations  of  income $264,352,035  $2,425,866  $374,673  $267,152,574 

Income  balance'Wansferred  to  profit  and  loss $338,870,858  $626,006  $2,635,543  $336,861,321 

RROFIT   AND   LOSS   ACCOUNT 

Operating  roads 

Total 

Class  I  Class  II  Class  III  operating 

Item  roads  roads  roads  roads 

Credit  balance  transferred  from  income $355,811,083  $7,707,411  $1,129,190  $364,647,684 

Profit  on  road  and  equipment  sold 2,850,939  29,039  8.360  2,888.338 

Delayed  income  credits 1,095,177  212,183  56,598  1,363,958 

Urrefundable  overcharges 672,042  2,741  221  675,004 

Donations    1.085.329  98.576  97.487  1.281,392 

Misrclbneous  credits 64,196,647  7,488,491  957,558  72,642.696 

Total  credits  during  year $425,711,217  $15,538,441  $2,249,414  $443,499,072 

Debit  balance  transferred   from  income $16,940,225  $7,081,405  $3,764,733  $27,786,363 

Surplus  applied  to  sinking  and  other  reserve  funds.  .  .  7,564.263  63,076  29.580  7,656.919 

Dividend  appropriations  of  surplus 97.801,858  2,484,205  264,297  100,640.360 

Surplus  appropriated  for  investment  in  pbvsical  ororertv  22,545.621  286.442  34.908  22.866,971 

Stock  discount  extinguished  through  surplus 52,814  2,217,143  7,900  2,277.857 

Debt  discount  extinguished  through  surplus 20.074,624  393,813  4.055  20.472.492 

Miscellaneous  appropriations  of  surplus 922.127  60,259  56,327  1,038,713 

I.oss  on  retired  road  and  equipment 20.417.850  627,493  242.727  21.288.070 

Delayed    income   debits    1.566.249  1.460.959  90,110  3,117,318 

Miscellaneous  debits 52,580,010  2,011,735  677,790  55,269,535 

Total  debits  during  year $240,555,641  $16,686,530  $5,172,427  $262,414,598 

Net  increase  during  year $1.SS,155.576  $1,14S,089  $2,923,013  $181,084,474 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year 888,965,986  24,851,067  16,863,010  847,251,909 

Balance  at  end  of  year $1,074,121,562  $25,999,156  $19,786,023  $1,028,336,383 


Subsidiary  Subsidiary 

Subsidiary 

Totol 

to 

to 

to 

non- 

Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

operating 

roads 

roads 

roads 

roads 

$14,677 
$14,677 

$1,569,237 

$1,386 
$1,386 

$1,585,300 

$1,569,237 

$1,585,300 

$1,569,237 

$14,677 

$1,386 

$1,585,300 

'$4,920 

■$4,920 

12,360 

935 

$75 

1.010 

516,642 

516.642 

130,976.289 

196,354 

$125,882 

131.298.525 

107,881 

291 

1 

108.173 

100.273 

280 

100,553 

40,837 

40,837 

406.037 

406,037 

5 

2,952,860 

457,725 

3,114 

460,839 

548,88! 

548.881 

32,843 

937 

33,780 

219,780 

7.948 

297 

228,025 

$136,378,268 

$208,994 

$126,180 

$136,713,442 

$134,809,031 

$194,317 

$124,794 

$135,128,142 

$705,246 

$8 

$705,254 

183,947 

312.851 

312,851 

3.672 

3,672 

738,100 

738,100 

951,690 

951,690 

60 

$50 

319.074 

296.192 

7.152 

■    7.152 

58,599,582 

151,784 

66,750 

58.818.116 

12.487 

42,414 

2,355.767 

850 

240.377 

362,887 

8.664 

2,880 

374.431 

2.206,898 

9.990 

2.216.888 

216,085 

4,198 

220.283 

$67,443,659 

$183,843 

$116,292 

$67,743,794 

$67,365,372 

$10,474 

$8,502 

$67,384,348 

$796,547 

$796,547 

40.258.804 

$58,449 

$19,050 

40.336.303 

1,985,333 

1,985,333 

140,572 

$58749 

140,572 

$43,181,256 

$19,050 

$43,258,755 

$24,184,116 

$47,975 

$10,548 

$24,125,593 

Nonoperating   roads 

Subsidiary  Subsidiary  Subsidiary  Total 

to  to                     to  non- 

Clas.sl  Class  II       Class  III  operating 

roads  roads            roads  roads 

$27,920,980  $49,440       $42,152  $28.012  572 

94,014  94,014 

758,743  758.743 

1,255       1  ->55 

„  lfi5.953 165:953 

2,152,474  1.389    20,582  2,174,445 

$31,093,419  $50,829   $62,734  $31,206,982 

$3,736,864  $97,415   $52,700  $3,886,979 

533,765  533,765 

13,687.162  20.000    21.313  13.728  475 

156,091  156,091 

16.900  16.900 

110.002  102   110.104 

45.251   3.821  49.072 

757,611  238,275    14.812  1,010.608 

615.306  615.306 

1,049,889  2,846    69.563  1.122.298 

$20,708,841  $358,638  $162,209  $21,229,688 

$10,384,578  $307,809       $99,475  $9,977,294 

'.6.705,283  906.795       734.613  15.063.875 

$27,089,861  $1,214,604     $834,088  $25,041,169 
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WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAWS 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  M.  W.  Alex- 
ander, secretary,  15  Beacon  street,  Boston,  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  of  60  pages,  6  in.  x  9  in.,  summarizing  a  study 
which  has  been  made  of  workmen's  compensation  laws 
throughout  the  country,  and  making  recommendations  on  the 
legal  phase  of  the  subject.  The  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  represents  textile  manufacturers,  metal  trades 
and  other  large  interests. 

The  vital  principle  of  workmen's  compensation  is  defined 
as  "the  substitution  of  a  definite  and  certain  measure  of  re- 
lief for  the  former  uncertainties  of  redress  through  litiga- 
tion." The  new  method  ignores  the  cjuestion  of  fault  of 
anyone  except  where  it  is  clearly  wilful,  and  classes  indus- 
trial accidents  as  necessarily  incidental  to  industrial  activity. 
Compensation  acts  thus  aim  to  meet  a  public  necessity,  not 
to  redress  a  private  wrong. 

Thirty-seven  states  and  four  territories  of  the  United 
States  now  have  compensation  laws,  and  a  federal  compen- 
sation act  for  civilian  employees  was  adopted  last  Septem- 
ber. 

The  compensation  principle  now  applies  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  wage-earners  in  the  United  States.  The 
laws  of  the  various  states  reveal  curious  and  glaring  incon- 
sistencies. West  Virginia,  Michigan  and  California  exclude 
traveling  salesmen  from  compensation  benefits;  Minnesota 
includes  them  only  if  employed  by  a  Minnesota  employer; 
New  Jersey  includes  them  while  in  the  state,  even  though 
they  are  not  residents.  Domestics  and  casual  laborers  are 
usually  excluded.  In  numerous  industries,  particularly 
agriculture,  compensation  acts  do  not  apply  to  the  small  em- 
ployer. Agricultural  labor  is  specifically  included  under 
compensation  legislation  by  only  one  state.  New  Jersey;  in  23 
states  it  is  specifically  excluded. 

In  8  states  workmen's  compensation  acts  are  compulsory 
upon  the  employer.  In  24  states  he  has  an  election,  but  if 
he  does  not  accept,  he  must  forfeit  some  or  all  of  his  com- 
mon law  defenses  in  any  action  brought  by  an  injured  em- 
ploye. In  25  states  the  employer  affected  by  compensation 
acts  must  either  insure  his  liability  or  demonstrate  his  finan- 
cial capacity  for  self-insurance.  In  several  states  contribu- 
tion to  a  state  insurance  fund  is  obligator)'. 

Classification  of  "hazardous"  occupations  is  very  uncer- 
tain, and  the  term  "accident"  is  variously  defined.  The 
Ohio  Industrial  Commission  awarded  compensation  to  the 
dependents  of  a  stenographer  because,  while  taking  dicta- 
tion from  her  employer,  she  was  murdered  by  a  jealous 
suitor;  the  New  York  Industrial  Commission  awarded  com- 
pensation for  the  death  of  a  street-railway  process  server 
from  gangrenous  diabetes  alleged  to  have  resulted  from  hav- 
ing his  toes  trodden  upon  by  a  fellow  passenger  in  a  street- 
railway  car  of  the  company  which  employed  him. 

In  this  country  "occupational  diseases,"  as  a  rule,  are  not 
included  under  the  term  "accident"  in  workmen's  compen- 
sation acts,  but  in  the  administration  of  these  acts  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  include  many  forms  of  diseases  con- 
tracted during  employment  is  evident. 

The  report  gives  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  three  important  cases  involving  workmen's 
compensation  acts.  This  court  has  maintained  the  power  of 
a  State  to  compel  contributions  by  employers  to  a  state  ac- 
cident fund. 

The  report  recommends  that  all  states  immediately  under- 
take to  establish  a  permanent,  scientific,  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  compiling  accident  statistics,  and  to  make  a  clear  dis- 
tinction in  statutes  between  the  tenns  "occupational  disease," 
"accident''  and  "injury."  Direct  settlement  of  claims  be- 
tween employer  and  employe  is  advocated.  An  exclusively 
compulsory  system  of  compensation  is  endorsed  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  eliminate  many  technical  uncertainties. 

This  rejiort  on  the  legal  phase  of  workmen's  compensa- 


tion acts  is  to  be  followed  by  other  reports  on  the  medical, 
economic  and  administrative  phases.  The  price  of  the 
pamphlet  is  one  dollar. 


ANTIQUATED  PORT  FACILITIES* 

A  marked  lack  of  modern  facilities  for  the  expeditious  and 
economical  transfer  of  freight  from  cars  and  vessels  to  docks 
and  from  docks  to  vessels  and  cars,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  present  congestion  of  freight  at  New  York  harbor,  and 
the  installation  of  modem  cranes  is  an  imperative  duty;  a 
duty  which  should  be  taken  up  by  the  federal  government  if 
the  state  and  municipal  authorities  and  the  railroad  and 
steamship  lines  continue  to  neglect  to  give  it  proper  attention. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  H.  ]McL.  Harding,  president  of 
the  Society  of  Terminal  Engineers,  in  an  article  published 
recently  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

To  enforce  his  points,  !Mr.  Harding  presents  the  result  of 
comparisons  which  have  been  made  at  three  P'rench  ports, 
showing  the  freight-transfer  capacit}-  of  the  docks  at  those 
ports  before  and  after  adequate  apparatus  had  been  installed. 
His  statement,  showing  the  annual  average  transferring  ca- 
pacity per  linear  yard,  is  as  follows: 

Average  of  the  Aver- 

whole  port  per  age  of  por- 

linear  yard.  tion  equipped. 

Havre     385  tons  1,430  tons 

Rnuen      483  tons  1,121  tqns 

Marseilles     665  tons  1,694  tons 

These  figures  are  understood  to  cover  a  period  in  which  the 
whole  of  each  port  was  fully  occupied  by  vessels,  a  part  of 
the  waterfronts  having  been  improved  and  other  parts  left 
unimproved. 

Some  of  the  piers  in  New  York  are  so  old  and  poorly  de- 
signed that  not  much  improvement  would  be  possible,  but 
jNIr.  Harding  thinks  that  on  the  North  river  water-front, 
from  Twelfth  street  north  to  Seventy-second  street,  improve- 
ments might  be  made  within  a  short  time  which  would  double 
the  capacity  of  these  piers  for  handling  freight.  The  con- 
troversy between  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the 
city  of  New  York  over  the  proposed  improvements  on  this 
water-front  might  be  quickly  settled,  as  regards  the  territory 
south  of  Seventy-second  street;  and  this  ought  to  be  done. 
The  question  at  issue  north  of  Seventy-second  street  has  to 
do  with  the  permanence  and  the  beauty  of  a  pleasure  park 
and  can  be  treated  as  a  separate  problem. 

Suitable  improvements  would  not  only  increase  the  capacit}- 
of  the  docks  in  the  element  of  celerity  but  would  also  re- 
duce the  cost  per  ton.  The  present  facilities  are  antiquated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  objects  of  ridicule.  The  capacity' 
of  the  piers  per  linear  foot  is  not  over  ISO  tons  a  year.  It  is 
easily  demonstrable  that,  with  suitable  apparatus,  freight 
can  be  transferred  expeditiously  at  18  cents  a  ton,  as  com- 
pared with  a  present  minimum  of  54.85  cents  a  ton;  this 
latter  figure  being  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  the 
Ignited  States  Government  at  New  Orleans.  It  is  only  by 
the  use  of  modern  cranes  that  the  full  storage  capacity  of 
piers  can  be  utilized;  suitable  cranes  make  it  practicable 
to  pile  freight  higher. 


Fuel  ox  the  Russian  Rail\\ays. — The  central  adminis- 
Iration  of  the  railways  has  presented  the  Ministry  of  Trade 
and  Industry  with  a  report,  according  to  which  the  demand-^ 
of  the  Russian  railways  for  fuel  in  1917  are  as  follows: — 
Donetz  coal,  23,148,000,000  lb.;  Russian  Asiatic  coal,  7,128.- 
000,000  lb.;  petroleum,  6,624,000,000  lb.;  timber,  11,900,- 
000  cu.  ft.  However,  as  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  satisfy 
these  demands  to  their  full  extent  as  regarcls  coal  and  liquid  ^i 
fuel,  if  has  been  decided  to  cover  the  deficiency  by  an  addi-  HI 
tional  supply  of  17.500,000  cu.  ft.  of  timber.    '  Tl 

"Tfie  conditions  described  by  Mr.  .Harding  are  well  known  as  regards 
a  Inrce  I'art  of  tlie  New  York  water  front,  but  it  should  he  borne  in  mind 
that  in  New  York  harbor  mav  be  found  also  the  great  modern  Bush  Termi- 
nal^,   which   are   among   the   largest    and  best   equipped   docks   in   the   world. 


Roads  Speed-Up  20  Per  Cent  with  Less  Equipment 


The  Railroads  Are  Handling  from  16  to  20  Per  Cent 
More  Business  With  Fewer  Freight  Cars  Than  in  1915 


WITH  only  one  and  four-fifths  per  cent  more  cars, 
railroads  operating  173,105  miles  of  line  handled 
16.1  per  cent  more  freight  in  May,  1917,  than 
ill  Ma)-,  1916.  Going  Ijack  a  year  further  it  develops  that 
the  railroads  of  the  country  handled  about  30  per  cent  more 
freight  in  May,  1916,  than  in  May,  1915.  In  the  year  1916 
as  a  whole  they  handled  20  per  cent  more  business  than  in 
1915.  Records  of  67  of  the  larger  roads  given  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages  show  that  to  handle  this  20  per  cent  more  busi- 
ness they  had  not  more,  nor  even  the  same,  but  actually 
16,701   less  freight  cars. 

Details  concerning  the  increase  in  business — May,  1917, 
over  May,  1916 — are  given  in  a  statement  issued  last  Satur- 
day by  Fairfa.x  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Board.     Mr.  Harrison  said  : 

"Gratifying  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  are  making  effective  their  effort 
to  produce  greater  transportation  efficiency  to  aid  in  winning 
the  war,  is  afforded  by  reports  just  received  by  the  Railroads' 
War  Board  of  freight  operations  during  May. 

"The  first  meeting  of  the  War  Board  was  held  on  April 
23.  Figures  for  May,  the  first  full  month  following,  show 
that  the  railroads  rendered  about  16  per  cent  more  freight 
service  with  practically  the  same  number  of  cars  and  locomo- 
tives as  last  year. 

"New  railroad  equipment  which  can  be  made  in  America 
is  now  being  sent  to  our  Allies  in  Europe.  The  problem  of 
our  railroads  is  to  handle  a  very  great  increase  in  freight  with 
virtually  no  mcrease  in  cars,  locomotives  or  tracks.  In  that 
effort  they  are  not  only  co-operating  among  themselves,  but 
are  receiving  splendid  support  from  the  public  and  the 
shippers. 

"Actual  returns  now  compiled  are  from  railroads  operating 
173,105  miles  of  line.  The  reports  show  that  these  lines  in 
May  last  year  gave  service  equivalent  to  carrying  25,426,- 
845,011  tons  of  freight  one  mile,  while  this  year  they  car- 
ried 29,522,870,109  tons  one  mile,  an  increase  of  e.xactly 
16.1  per  cent. 

''This  increase  in  service  was  rendered  with  a  very  light  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  equipment  used.  The  number  of 
freight  locomotives  in  service  in  May  last  year  was  24,362, 
while  this  year  the  number  was  24,483,  an  increase  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent. 

"Last  year  in  May  there  was  1,800,842  freight  cars  in 
service,  while  this  year  the  number  was  1,833,921,  an  in- 
crease of  one  and  four-fifths  per  cent. 

"A  distinct  mark  of  progress  is  the  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  freight  cars  in  the  shop  or  awaiting  repairs. 
Last  year  in  May  there  were  113,147  cars  under,  or  await- 
ing repairs,  while  this  year  only  104,061  were  in  that  con- 
dition. Locomotives  in  repair,  or  awaiting  repairs  last  year 
were  4,006  and  in  May  this  year  3,593,  a  reduction  of  10.3 
per  cent. 

"Last  year,  railroad  locomotives  ran  an  average  of  65.6 
miles  per  day,  while  this  year  they  made  71.3  miles  per 
day. 

"Freight  cars  made  an  average  of  28.3  miles  a  day  in  May 
last  year,  and  this  year  29.6  miles,  an  increase  of  five  per  cent. 
In  the  same  period,  the  mileage  of  cars  moving  empty  was 
reduced  by  five  per  cent,  while  the  mileage  of  cars  moving 
under  load  was  increased  by  9.S  per  cent. 

"The  foregoing  figures  will  appear  all  the  more  remark- 
able when  it  is  realized  that  May,  1916,  was  itself  a  month 
of  lieavv  traffic." 


The  Det.\iled  Figures  for  67  Ro.4ds 
The  67  roads,  mentioned  above,  operating  200,000  miles 
of  line  handled  about  20  per  cent  more  freight  in  the  year 
1916  than  in  1915,  but  to  do  it  they  had  not  more  freight 
cars,  but  actually  16,701  less  cars  than  in  1915.  The  figures 
showing  the  freight  equipment  on  these  important  roads  will 
emphasize  how  the  railroads  have  increased  their  efficiency, 
and  they  will  also  emphasize  what  has  been  noted  so  many 
times  previously,  namely,  that  the  acquisitions  of  freight 
cars  by  the  railroads  have  not  been  keeping  pace  with  the 
demands  upon  them  for  increased  service. 

These  comparative  summaries  of  freight  cars  in  service  on 
these  same  railroads  have  been  published  annually  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  and  its  predecessor  the  Railroad 
Gazette  since  1905.  From  1906  to  1914  the  totals  always 
showed  an  increase  in  freight  cars  of  from  15,000  to  115,000 
annually,  good  times  and  Ijad,  an  average  increase  of  63,332 
a  }-ear.  In  1915,  however,  they  showed  for  the  first  time 
a  decrease  of  14,367,  but  this  year,  the  decrease  is  16,701. 

The    Freight    Cars    of    67    Roads 

Freight  Inc.  or  dec. 

cars  over  preceding  year 

1905  1,461,158  

1906  1,554,012  92,854 

1907  1,669,504  115,492 

1908  1,730,533  61,029 

1909  1,715,358  15,175 

1910  1,817,705  102.347 

1911  1,845,951  28,246 

1912  1,900,497  54,546 

1913  1,967,411  66,914 

1914  2,000,800  33,389 

1915  1,986,433  —14,367 

1916  1,969,732  —16,701 

One  of  the  two  tables,  it  is  true,  does  show  an  increase  of 
862,014  cars  or  77.82  per  cent  over  1900,  but  it  is  worth 
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observing  that  this  increa.se  of  77.82  per  cent  compares  with 
an  increa.se  of  about  200  to  250  per  cent  in  freight  traffic 
in  the  same  period. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  noted  again  and  again  in 
its  columns  that  the  railways  have  not  been  buying  freight 
cars  in  as  great  quantities  as  they  would  like.  For  many 
months  both  before  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  European 
War  the  reason  was  the  lack  of  funds  and  tlie  inabilit}-  to 
laise  them.  The  railways  now  have  the  funds,  but  prices 
have  become  so  high  that  no  railway  can  w-ell  afford  to 
buy  cars  at  the  present  figures.     The  best  authorities  agree 
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that  all  the  railways  need  about  200,000  new  freight  cars 
yearly,  100,000  for  replacements  and  100,000  to  take  care 
of  the  normal  increase  of  business.  Statistics  compiled  by 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  have  shown  that  from  1901  to  1915 
the  number  of  cars  ordered  by  all  the  roads  in  this  country 
and  Canada  averaged  174,895  yearly.  From  1901  to  1907 
the  average  was  205,361  yearly.  From  1908  to  1915  it  was 
but  148,238.  In  1916  the  orders  totaled  170,054,  but  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  they  were  only  at  the 
rate  of  90,000  for  the  year. 

These  figures  are  the  things  that  emphasize  what  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  has  been  doing,  for  it  is  with  this  de- 
ficiency of  equipment  that  the  car  shortage  is  held  down  to 
only  77,000  despite  the  shipments  of  the  cantonments  and 
all  the  other  business  that  is  now  being  offered  to  the  car- 
riers. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Figures 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  figures  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1916,  will  also  bear  out  the  remarks 
made  above  as  to  the  decreases  in  cjuantity  of  equipment  on 
the  American  railroads.  They  will  also  be  found  of  interest 
because  they  indicate  that  there  has  been  even  a  more  pro- 
nounced decrease  in  the  number  of  locomotives  than  of  freight 
cars.  The  figures  are  to  be  found  in  the  abstract  of  Statistics 
of  Steam  Railways  issued  early  in  the  week  and  given  else- 
where in  this  issue.  The  totals  given,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  are  for  a  period  back  of  the  one  in- 
cluded in  the  two  large  tables,  but  they  are  repeated  here  in 
part,  because  they  include  all  the  railways  of  the  country  and 
because  they  bear  the  stamp  of  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  reports  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission that  there  were  63,862  locomotives  in  their  service  on 
June  30,  1916,  as  compared  with  65,099  on  June  30,  1915: 


Kind   of   Locomotive 


Total  Total 

1916  1915 

63,578  64,835 

284  264 


Total    63,862         65,099 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  all  classes  in  service  on  June 
30,  1915,  was  2,507,977  assigned  as  follows:  Passenger 
.service,  55,705;  freight,  2,356,338  and  company  service,  95,- 
934.  On  June  30,  1916,  the  total  was  only  2,478,159,  as- 
signed: Passenger  service,  54,664;  freight  service,  2,326,987; 
company  service,  96,508.  These  figures  do  not  include  so- 
called  private  cars  of  commercial  firms  or  corporations. 

The  cars  in  freight  service,  exclusive  of  caboose  cars,  2,- 
298,263  in  1916  and  2,327,562  in  1915,  were  classified  as 
follows : 

Total,  1916  Total,  1915 


Item 


Number 


Box   cars    1,024,418 

Flat  cars   136,719 

Stock  cars    83,487 

Coal    cars    899.638 

Tank  cars   9,828 

Refrigerator   cars    51,746 

Other   freight-train   cars    92,427 


' 

Aggregate 

capacity 

Nimiber 

capacity 

Tons 

Ions 

36,887,105 

1,041,030 

36,978,004 

4,991,377 

145,191 

5,225,995 

2,690,633 

86.312 

2,759,536 

42,299,287 

900,780 

391.176 

9,512 

1,672.967 

52,443 

1,681,212 

4,012,990 

92,294 

3,913,556 

92,945,535 

2,327,562 

92,225,541 

Total     2,298,263 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  have  been  decreases  in  all  kinds 
of  cars  except  tank  and  other  "freight  train  cars,"  and  that 
there  have  been  increases,  but  only  slight  ones,  in  the  aggre- 
gate capacities. 


Another  Big  Railroad  Job. — According  to  figures  re- 
cently published,  some  six  million  shells  were  used  in  the 
operations  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Messines.  Reck- 
oning these  at  an  average  weight  of  slightly  over  100  lb. — 
probably  the  average  was  higher — this  w^ould  represent  a 
consumption  of  about  300,000  tons  of  steel,  says  the  Iron- 
monger. 


ENGLISH   RAILWAYS  WILL   STOP  "CARRYING 
COALS  TO  NEWCASTLE" 

The  railways  in  England  on  September  8  will  put  into  ef- 
fect a  new  scheme  for  coal  handling  by  which  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  secure  a  saving  of  700,000,000  ton-miles  in 
coal  transportation. 

The  comptroller  of  coal  mines  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
recently  issued  an  order  that,  effective  at  6  p.  m.,  September 
8,  1917,  all  coal  contracts  are  to  be  abrogated.     Thereafter, 


Official   Map   Indicating   Effect   of   New   Restrictions   on 
Coal  Sales 

each  coal-producing  district  may  sell  coal  only  for  delivery 
in  certain  stipulated  areas.    It  is  stated  that  this  is  done: 


near  the 


Hlucing 


L     "That   consumption   of  coal   should   take   pla 
point    as    possible." 

2.  "That  in  view  of  the  supply  facilities  afforded  by  the  main  trunk 
lines,  the  movement  of  traffic  should  follow  these  routes  wherever  pos- 
sible." 

3.  "That  the  movement  of  coal  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  in  well 
defined  directions;  viz.:  north  to  south,  north  to  southwest,  north  to  south- 
east,  east  to   west." 

4.  "That  an  area  producing  less  coal  than  suffices  for  its  own  need 
sliould  not  send  any  portion  of  its  coal  to  other  areas.  That  an  area 
producing  more  coal  than  it  requires  for  the  consumption  within  tlic  area 
itself,  should  distribute  the  balance  to  adjacent  or  convenient  areas." 

The  comptroller  of  coal  mines  estimates  that  this  arrange- 
ment will  effect  a  saving  of  700,000,000  ton-miles  in  the 
transportation  of  coal  by  the  railways. 


German  Crown  Prince's  Special  Tr.\ix. — A  Haiuiver 
Socialist  paper  expresses  anger  at  the  fact  that  the  Crown 
Prince,  when  called  to  Berlin,  used  a  special  train,  whereby 
ll-f  line  from  Hanover  to  Berlin  was  blocked  for  a  whole 
night.  A  number  of  Reichstag  Deputies  had  to  wait  the 
niglit  inside  Hanover  Station  to  let  the  special  pass.  Such 
a  fact,  the  paper  declares,  must  be  considered  by  the  Socialists 
of  tlie  German  Empire  as  a  slap  in  the  face  of  democracy. 


By-Products  of  an  Apprenticeship  System 

The    Tremendous    Value    of    These   Is  Fast    Becom- 
ing Apparent  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

By  John  H.  Linn 


A  SUCCESSFUL  manufacturing  plant  is  establislied, 
equipped  and  manned  for  the  jjurpose  of  producing 
a  certain  detinite  product.  The  principal  effort  of 
each  management  is  directed  towards  the  perfection  and 
marketing  of  this  primary  product;  but  in  every  case  certain 
opportunities  arise  whereby  with  but  little  additional  effort 
or  expense  other  secondary  products,  known  as  by-products, 
may  be  produced,  thus  greatly  augmenting  the  net  profits  of 
the  plant  and  making  it  possible  to  produce  a  better  primary 
product  at  much  less  expense  than  if  the  material  going  into 
these  by-products  were  allowed  to  accumulate  as  waste.  For 
example,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  such  by-products  are 
produced  as  ammonium  sulphate,  benzol,  naphtha  and  slag. 
The  primary  purpose  of  a  packing  house  is  to  produce  edible 
meats,  but  to  these  are  added  such  by-products  as  leather, 
pepsin  and  other  medicines,  glue  and  glycerin,  oleo,  axle 
grease,  soap,  shoe  polish,  hair  for  mattresses  and  plaster, 
combs,  hair  pins,  violin  strings  and  fertilizer. 

The  by-product  may  be  very  much  unlike  the  primary 
product.  One  of  the  by-products  of  carborundum,  the  hard- 
est abrasive  made,  is  graphite,  very  valuable  as  a  lubricant. 
In  many  cases,  were  it  not  for  the  income  derived  from  these 
by-products,  the  primary  product  would  be  unable  to  meet 
its  competitors  in  the  open  market.  In  this  age  of  business 
thrift  and  industry  everything  must  count,  must  be  conserved, 
must  be  made  to  produce  results ;  every  atom  must  be  utilized 
and  devoted  to  some  useful  purpose.  Today  we  have  so 
many  and  such  important  by-products  that  we  really  do  not 
think  of  them  as  by-products,  and  fail  to  realize  that  they 
are  made  from  material  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted, 
from  opportunities  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

So,  too,  in  the  developing  and  training  of  skilled  mechanics 
other  results  are  produced,  which,  like  the  ijy-products  of  the 
manufacturing  concerns,  greatly  augment  the  net  profits  aris- 
ing from  the  scheme.  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  often 
referred  to  the  modern  apprenticeship  system  of  the  Santa 
Fe  and  the  remarkaljle  results  obtained  under  the  guidance  of 
the  supervisor  of  apprentices,  F.  W.  Thomas.  Since  this  road 
has  given  such  attention  to  its  human  element,  particularly 
the  young  men  being  trained  for  the  mechanical  department. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  more  of  the  results  actually  obtained. 
First  let  us  consider  the  purpose  of  the  apprentice  organiza- 
tion, the  primary  product  to  be  produced. 

Primary  Product 

On  the  first  page  of  the  first  edition,  and  also  of  the  latest 
edition,  of  the  pamphlet  which  the  supervisor  of  apprentices 
has  issued  describing  the  apprenticeship  system  of  this  road, 
we  find  these  words,  taken  from  remarks  by  Mr.   Purcell: 

"Our  object  is  not  to  make  mechanical  engineers,  Ijut  to 
make  first-class  skilled  mechanics,  to  recruit  our  shop  forces 
with  men — trained,  educated,  'Santa  Fe  way.'  "  This  posi- 
tive statement  from  the  founder  of  our  apprenticeship  system, 
the  present  head  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  road, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  apprentice  organiza- 
tion, no  doubt  as  to  the  primary  product  the  apprentice  in- 
structors are  employed  to  produce — first-class  skilled  me- 
chanics, trained  and  educated  "Santa  Fe  way."  Whatever 
else  they  may  be  able  to  do;  whatever  other  results  they  may 
accomplish,  they  never  lose  sight  of  this  primary  purpose  for 
which  the  department  was  organized— the  developing  and 
locating  of  the  skilled  mechanic  for  the  shops. 


During  the  past  decade,  through  its  apprentice  dej)artnient, 
the  Santa  Fe  has  greatly  improved  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  this  product.  Over  700  skilled  apprentice  grad- 
uates are  at  present  working  in  its  shops,  at  points  where 
they  are  most  needed.  At  its  largest  shop,  in  spite  of  the 
present  demand  all  over  the  country  for  mechanics  and  the 
high  wages  offered  them,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  employ 
a  mechanic  from  the  outside  for  over  212  years.  This  con- 
dition is  due  to  the  intense  loyalty  of  these  apprentice  grad- 
uates, evidenced  by  the  large  per  cent  remaining  in  service. 
The  value  of  this  product  alone  would  more  than  justify  the 
expense  and  effort  of  the  apprentice  department.  The  mis- 
sion of  this  article,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  this  primar}' 
product,  but  instead,  the  by-products  which  are  produced  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  this  modern  apprenticeship 
system. 

Just  as  the  manufacturing  industries  have  long  since 
learned  that  in  the  production  of  the  primary  product  certain 
opportunities  arise  whereby  with  little  additional  effort  or 
expense,  secondary  products  known  as  by-products  may  be 
produced,  so  in  the  developing  of  these  skilled  mechanics  op- 
portunities arise  for  producing  other  valualjle  results,  a  few 
of  whicli  I  shall  mention  here.  No  attempt  will  be  made, 
however,  to  discuss  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
nor  shall  I  be  able  to  mention  them  all.  Moreover,  many  of 
them  will  overlap  and  be  intertwined  or  interwoven  with  each 
other,  or  with  the  primar}'  product,  so  as  to  be  hardly  dis- 
■tinguishable. 

The  Promoted  Gr.4du.\te 

Let  us  first  consider  the  promoted  graduates,  very  rapidly 
increasing  in  number.  As  the  system  of  apprentice  instruc- 
tion has  been  broadened  in  .scojje  and  rendered  more  efficient; 
as  the  increased  opportunities  given  the  apprentices  have  at- 
tracted .a  better  class  of  boys  with  which  to  start;  as  the  ap- 
prentice boards  have  studied  more  closely  the  fitness  of  each 
boy  and  weeded  out  the  undesirable  material  at  an  early  date, 
thus  making  room  for  more  and  I)etter  boys;  as  the  appren- 
tice instructors  have  entered  more  closely  into  the  real  life 
of  each  of  their  boys  and  learned  more  of  their  ability  and 
capacity,  more  of  their  talents,  active  and  dormant;  as  they 
have  passed  on  to  their  local  officers  and  to  the  central  ap- 
prentice organization  the  knowledge  they  have  thus  gained — 
more  and  more  of  these  graduates  have  been  given  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  These  young  men  have  made 
good  and  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  and  proved 
to  the  management  the  value  of  tlie  apprentice  instruction 
and  the  reliability  of  the  recommendations  of  the  apprentice 
organization. 

Today  there  are  over  ISO  of  these  graduates  occupying  of- 
ficial positions,  some  of  them  of  no  little  resiwnsibility.  All 
of  these  young  men  completed  their  apprenticeships  within 
the  past  decade.  Only  those  who  were  graduated  during  the 
past  five  rears  received  the  benefit  of  full  four  years  of  the 
modern  apprentice  instruction.  None  of  them  received  the 
full  and  complete  instruction  and  training  and  experience 
given  the  apprentices  today,  for  the  department  is  constantly 
improving  its  courses.  What  may  not  be  expected  of  these 
l)oys  in  another  ten  years,  to  what  heights  may  not  some  of 
them  clinilj,  what  great  things  may  they  not  do  for  the  Santa 
Fe  and  the  community  in  general? 

When  you  think  of  all  this,  can  you  conceive  the  magni- 
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tude  of  this  work,  or  realize  to  the  full  extent  the  value  of 
the  by-product  of  this  organization?  Surely  it  must  be  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  management 
to  know  that  whenever  a  man  is  needed  for  this,  that,  or  the 
other  position,  someone,  by  nature  endowed,  and  by  training 
fitted,  is  ready  to  till  this  particular  position,  and  better  still, 
another  is  ready  to  step  right  into  the  place  thus  vacated. 

Furthermore,  the  production  of  this  by-product,  instead  of 
interfering  with  the  production  of  the  primary  product,  the 
skilled  mechanic,  really  increases  both  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  the  primary  product,  for  more  and  better  boys 
are  attracted  to  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  more  of  them 
remain  with  the  company  after  graduation,  knowing  that  no 
one  else  could  offer  them  better  treatment.  They  realize  that 
if  they  are  to  receive  promotion  they  must  prove  their  ability 
by  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  them. 
Just  as  the  college  graduate  is  loyal  to  his  alma  mater,  and 
has  a  feeling  of  fellowship  for  the  graduates  and  under  class- 
men of  his  school,  just  so  these  promoted  graduates  are  loyal 
to  the  apprentice  department,  and  have  a  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship and  friendly  interest  in  all  other  graduates  and  in  all 
apprentices,  and  take  pleasure  in  striving  to  better  their  con- 
dition. 

Preparedness  and  Watchful  Interest 

The  next  by-product  is  closely  related  to  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, in  that  it  gives  evidence  not  only  of  the  ability  of 
these  young  men,  but  also  of  the  full  interest  taken  in  them 
by  the  department.  I  refer  to  the  last  three  Ryerson  scholar- 
ships awarded  by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  having 
been  won  by  Santa  Fe  apprentices.  These  scholarships, 
which  by  the  way  are  sufficient  to  pay  necessary  expenses  for 
a  four-year  college  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  were 
open  to  all  young  men  in  the  United  States,  particularly  those 
having  a  high  school  education  and  at  least  two  years  of  shop 
training.  The  fact  that  Santa  Fe  apprentices  have  won  this 
coveted  prize  three  times  in  succession,  is  no  small  honor. 

But  proud  as  the  company  should  be  of  these  winners,  still 
prouder  should  we  be  of  the  conditions  which  brought  about 
those  victories.  Without  a  doubt  tliere  were  many  capable 
young  men  on  other  roads.  It  is  possible  some  of  these  may 
have  lieen  as  talented  and  possibly  as  fully  prepared  as  were 
the  winners,  but  the  Santa  Fe  apprentice  boys  were  not  only 
capable,  talented,  and  prepared,  but  through  the  apprentice 
organization  and  its  constant  watchfulness  for  good  things 
for  its  young  men  and  for  the  company,  they  learned  that 
these  scholarships  were  to  be  awarded,  and  not  only  received 
full  information  regarding  the  contest,  but  the  instructors 
took  pains  to  pick  out  the  most  promising  and  get  them  lined 
up  for  the  examination.  This  same  spirit  of  preparedness 
and  ever- watch  fulness  is  in  evidence  in  many  other  phases  of 
this  work,  and  is  giving  the  Santa  Fe  returns  which,  though 
difficult  to  estimate,  are  of  such  value  as  to  make  this  by- 
product worthy  of  consideration. 

Technical  Work  of  School  Instructors 

-Another  by-product  worthy  of  mention  is  the  technical 
work  of  the  school  instructor.  As  one  of  the  few  technically 
educated  men  in  tlie  shop,  he  is  called  upon  for  advice  or 
suggestions  on  matters  of  great  importance.  His  special  du- 
ties varv'  from  making  a  design  for  a  new  shop  whistle,  to 
determinins;  how  many  cars  a  new  type  of  locomotive  will 
pull  over  Tehaclnapi.  The  apprentice  school  rooms  are  fast 
becoming  emporiums  of  mechanical  information,  to  which 
everyone  in  search  of  mechanical  or  technical  infonnation. 
of  no  matter  what  nature,  is  urged  to  come  and  partake  of 
the  waters  that  flow  freely.  The  fact  that  more  and  more 
are  constantly  taking  advantage  of  this  invitation  proves  that 
the  fountain  is  by  no  means  dry.  It  must  be  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  the  master  mechanics  to  have  on  their  staffs 
school  instructors  who  can  be  trusted  with  matters  of  a  con- 


fidential nature  and  depended  upon  to  work  out  a  solution 
of  all  technical  questions  that  may  arise.  In  addition  to  his 
special  duties  the  school  instructor  generally  has  charge  of 
all  the  shop  drafting,  and  looks  after  all  the  shop  blueprints. 
His  entire  salary  is  charged  to  the  apprentice  department, 
but  were  it  not  for  him,  someone  else  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed to  look  after  much  of  this  work.  It  doeg  not  require 
much  of  a  calculation  to  realize  something  of  the  value  of 
this  by-product. 

Work  of  Shop  Instructors 

There  is  also  a  by-product  from  the  work  of  the  shop  in- 
structor. Since  he  works  in  harmony  with  the  foreman,  he 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  duties.  If  for  any  reason  the 
foreman  is  absent,  the  shop  instructor  is  ready  to  take  his 
place.  Furthermore,  since  the  shop  instructor  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  thorough  instruction  of  the  apprentices,  and 
for  all  work  spoiled  by  the  apprentices,  the  foreman  has  more 
time  to  devote  to  other  duties.  Since  the  shop  instructor 
knows  what  boy  is  best  fitted  for  jjerforming  any  job  that 
arises,  and  also  knows  what  boy  needs  the  experience  offered 
by  the  job  in  question,  and  can  best  give  the  instruction  when 
the  boy  first  starts  on  the  job,  the  foreman  usually  assigns 
the  work  to  the  apprentices  through  the  shop  instructor,  thu.~ 
being  relieved  of  any  further  trouble  in  the  matter. 

Every  one  likes  to  do  what  he  can  do  well.  No  school  is 
disorderly  wherein  the  pupils  are  interested  in  their  work. 
Just  so  in  the  shop.  Through  the  work  of  the  shop  instructor 
the  apprentices  are  kept  interested  in  their  work,  and  as  a 
result  little  effort  is  needed  to  keep  them  busy,  and  as  they 
are  constantly  busy  the  other  mechanics  get  the  fever,  for  in- 
dustry like  idleness  is  contagious,  and  thus  the  foreman  is 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  so  much  time  to  driving 
his  men.  If  it  were  not  for  these  shop  instructors'  it  is  need- 
less to  say  there  would  be  need  of  greater  supervision  in  most 
of  the  shops.  As  has  been  stated,  the  salary  paid  the  shop 
instructor  should  be  considered  not  an  expense,  but  the  most 
profitable  investment  that  can  be  made.  He  is  the  most 
necessar\-  part  of  ihe  apprentice  organization. 

Shop  Output  of  Apprentices 

The  shop  output  of  apprentices  is  perhaps  the  most  visible 
by-product  of  the  department.  The  systematic  instruction 
given  an  apprentice  boy  from  the  day  he  enters  his  appren- 
ticeship until  his  graduation  produces  a  much  greater  output 
than  one  would  expect.  On  many  jobs  his  output  exceeds 
that  of  the  ordinary  mechanic.  He  would  excel  the  latter  in 
a  baseball  game  or  football  game,  in  a  track  meet,  or  in  any 
physical  contest  requiring  strength,  agility  or  quickness  of 
muscle  and  mind.  He  is  more  ambitious  and  more  desirous 
of  outdoing  the  other  fellow  than  is  a  man  of  maturer  age. 
Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  when  properly  instructed,  and 
properly  interested  in  his  work,  he  can  often  turn  out  more 
work  and  better  work  than  the  ordinary  mechanic?  More- 
over these  apprentices  are  taught  the  latest  and  most  up- 
to-date  methods  of  performing  each  class  of  work,  and  from 
the  start  are  not  only  taught  haliits  of  industry,  but  also 
made  to  realize  that  time  is  fully  as  important  as  material, 
and  thus  made  to  do  their  work  with  the  minimum  waste 
of  either  material  or  labor.  The  results  have  shown  conclu- 
sively that  the  extra  work  turned  out  by  these  boys  while  ap- 
prentices, more  than  justifies  the  entire  cost  of  their  instruc- 
tion. 

Present   Industrl^l    Situation 

Tlianks  to  its  apprenticeship  system  the  Santa  Fe  is  un- 
usually well  prepared  to  meet  the  drain  which  the  present 
war  situation  is  making  on  the  shop  forces  of  all  the  rail- 
roads and  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  employ  raw  recruits  to  fill  the  places  of 
tlio.se  entering  government  service,  the  system  of  instruction 
already  in  vogue  in  training  its  apprentices  can  be  used  to 
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give  necessary   instruction   to  other  men   who  may  be   em- 
ployed. 

Effect  on  Other  Employees 

Another  by-product  of  the  department  is  the  improvement 
in  the  general  moral  tone  of  the  shop.  Many  of  the  require- 
ments made  of  the  apprentices  have  had  a  very  wholesome 
effect  on  the  other  shop  men.  They  are  more  regular  and 
prompt  in  reporting  for  work,  more  particular  about  the 
quality  of  the  work  they  turn  out,  more  desirous  of  learn- 
ing the  latest  and  best  methods  of  performing  their  work, 
more  willing  to  pass  on  to  others  the  benefits  of  their  ex- 
perience, more  confident  in  the  management,  and  more  loyal 
to  the  Santa  Fe.  From  the  fair  treatment  at  all  times  de- 
manded for  the  apprentices,  there  has  gradually  come  about 
a  better  treatment  of  all  the  men  in  the  shop.  There  is  less  of 
the  old  time  raw-hiding  spirit  and  more  recognition  that  "a 
man's  a  man  for  a'that,  the  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
the  man's  the  gowd  for  a'that." 

Effect  on  Lives  of  Apprentices 

In  conclusion  I  wi.sh  to  mention  one  other  by-product, 
one  more  important  than  any  of  the  others,  yet  closely  inter- 
twined with  all  the  others,  and  very  necessary  to  the  full  en- 
joyment and  development  of  each  of  the  other  products.  I 
refer  to  the  iniluence  exerted  by  these  fatherly  and  compan- 
ionable instructors  upon  the  lives  of  the  young  men  in  their 
charge.  The  instruction  and  counsel  given  them,  the  example 
set  before  them  by  their  own  conduct  and  daily  life,  has  a 
large  influence  in  molding  the  habits  and  ideals,  the  am- 


son  a  Marconi,  a  Thomas  Edison,  or  a  Matthias  Baldwin. 
What  a  glorious  thing  to  have  a  part  in  the  development 
of  such  a  life;  what  an  awful  thing  to  feel  that  the  possibili- 
ties of  any  life  have  been  blighted  by  any  act  or  shortcom- 
ing of  ours.  You  have  similar  boys  working  with  you.  Are 
you  giving  them  the  best  that  is  in  you?  Do  you  not  owe 
this  to  them  and  to  the  company  by  whom  you  are  em- 
ployed? Surely,  there  is  no  greater  opportunity  for  useful- 
ness than  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  human 
element.  Does  not  modem  apprenticeship  pay?  Is  it  not 
well  worth  the  effort? 


RAILROADING  BIG  GUNS  INTO  FIRING 
POSITIONS 

By  Our  Special  European  Correspondent 

The  use  of  guns  greater  than  ever  dreamed  of  before  this 
war,  has  given  rise  to  the  problem  of  handling  them  effect- 
ively, of  transporting  them  from  factory  to  army  front  and 
of  transporting  them  from  place  to  place  on  the  front  ac- 
cording to  battle  conditions.  A  big  gun  is  a  white  elephant 
if  you  can't  handle  it.  It  is  a  "tank"  that  won't  roll.  If 
the  enemy  breaks  through  your  trench  lines  two,  four  or 
six  kilometers,  and  does  the  job  in  a  smashing,  hurry-up 
fashion,  he  is  sure  to  take  these  guns  that  are  the  very  life 
and  lieart  of  modern  defense  unless  you  have  some  way  of 
getting  the  guns  away  quickly. 

Because  of  its  difficulty,  it  has  become  more  of  a  railroad 


Unloading  255  Mm.  Guns  at  the  Front 


bitions  and  aspirations  of  these  young  men  just  entering  into 
manhood. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  greatest  thing  one  human  being 
can  do  for  another  is  to  help  that  individual  become  an  in- 
dependent self-sustaining  member  of  society,  that  the  ability 
to  make  a  good  living  and  to  support  those  near  and  dear  to 
us,  is  the  beginning  of  all  virtue.  The  apprentice  department 
of  the  Santa  Fe  is  doing  this,  not  for  one,  but  for  many. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  stop  at  this.  They  are  helping  to  mold 
the  characters  of  the  boys  and  increasing  their  desire  and 
capacity  for  service  to  others.  The  work  really  brings  the 
instructors  very  close  to  each  boy.  Unless  they  can  win  his 
confidence,  and  inspire  the  best  that  is  in  him,  their  work 
will  be  in  vain. 

What  a  world  of  opportunity  for  achievement  in  tlie  army 
of  over  a  thousand  boys  now  in  these  apprentice  schools. 
Who  knows  which  of  them  will  develop  into  a  future  Steven- 


thun  an  artillery  task  to  save  heavy  guns,  or  to  rush  them 
forward  to  new  positions  if  the  enemy  is  being  beaten  back. 
In  the  old  days  before  this  war  the  handling  of  artillery 
pieces  was  done  by  strong  horses  or  mules,  but  in  those  days 
a  five-ton  gun  was  considered  the  heaviest  possible  weight 
of  a  piece  intended  for  field  operations,  and  the  field  guns 
averaged  two,  two  and  a  half  to  three  tons. 

Today  there  are  thousands  of  guns  on  every  army  front 
of  the  various  nations  ranging  in  weight  from  30  to  50  tons, 
and  many  dozens  of  the  giants  that  weigh  from  SO  to  75 
tons.  The  projectiles  of  some  of  these  guns  weigh  a  short  ton. 
During  the  worst  month  of  the  fighting  at  Verdun  no  less  than 
500  trains  composing  25,000  cars  carrying  10  tons  each  of 
projectiles  were  recjuired  b)-  the  French.  The  Germans  are 
estimated  to  have  used  there  3,000  cannon  of  a  total  weight 
of  60,000  tons,  and  the  position  of  many  of  these  cannon 
had  to  be  constantly  shifted  to  prevent  their  destruction  by 
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French  artillery  fire  or  to  an.swer  the  changes  of  the  battle 
line,  covering  at  first  a  gradual  advance  of  12  miles  and 
later  a  retreat  over  the  same  ground. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  because  of  the  lack  of  proper 
facilities  for  handling  rapidly  even  the  heavy  guns  then 
existing,  it  would  take  months  to  get  guns  into  position,  par- 
ticularly during  rainy  weather  when  the  roads  were  deep 
with  mud.      In  the  French   and   Italian  mountains  the  so- 


OIKrial  Pholosiaph   fiuiu   the  Italian   A'ui'v  Dcfuniitctit. 

Building   a   Gun  Beise  with   Railroad   Connection — the   First 
Stage 

called  mountain  howitzer,  strapped  to  the  back  of  a  mule, 
was  about  the  only  rapidly  moving  gun  used.  I  have  seen 
in  the  Italian  mountains  guns  of  149  millimetres  calibre 
placed  on  summits  of  2,000  to  2,500  metres  which  had  re- 
quired three  months  of  time  and  a  big  gang  of  1,800  men, 
working  in  relays  of  600  each,  to  move  the  gun  from  a  valley 
some  15  miles  distant. 

In  this  same  early  war  period  the  biggest  guns  available 
and  those  of  the  longest  range — 15  to  24  miles — were  the 
long-barrelled  marine  guns  of  the  French  and  the  Italians. 


Official   Photograph   from    the    tlahm    Nav\   Dcfartment. 

The  Second  Stage 

But  while  they  were  sorely  needed,  there  were  no  facilities 
to  carry  the  guns  within  close  firing  distance  of  the  enemy, 
or  at  least  there  was  the  constant  danger  that  if  the  guns 
were  carried  forward  and  their  location  discovered  by  the 
enemy  artillery,  the  guns  would  Ije  lost  because  of  the  lack 
of  means  to  shift  them  to  new  positions.  For  this  reason 
the  marine  guns  of  the  Italians,  their  240  millimetre  ones 
Weighing  upwards  of  15  tons,  had  to  be  kept  in  reserve  far 
behind  the  front  for  defensive  purposes. 


At  this  period  of  the  war,  before  the  present  vast  network 
of  railway  lines  was  built  purely  for  war  uses,  the  flat  cars 
used  for  artillery  transportation  were  of  the  most  primitive 
description.  Due  to  the  European  principle  of  building 
fiat  cars  of  a  uniform  type,  different  types  of  cars  being 
objected  to  as  obstacles  to  the  rapid  and  economical  handling 
of  freight,  the  average  car  was  not  fitted  for  big  gun  trans- 
portation. The  very  old  cars  averaged  18  feet  in  length 
and  were  just  strong  enough  to  carry  from  8  to  10  tons. 
One  of  the  exceptions  in  recent  years  to  this  car  type  was 
that  found  on  the  Northern  Railway  of  France,  where  the 
ore  cars  were  50  feet  long  and  built  to  carry  40  tons  of 
weight.  It  was  such  cars  as  these  that  the  French  used  in 
railroading  their  marine  guns  during  the  fighting  along  the 
Yser  and  the  Meuse  some  18  months  since. 

When  it  was  gradually  discovered  that  big  guns  w^ere  not 
intended  merely  for  battle  ships  and  forts,  that  the  Allies 
would  have  to  use  them  as  the  Germans  were  using  them, 
quantities  of  these  heavier  guns  were  built,  and  the  problem 
of  transporting  them  was  solved. 

Formerly  the  body  of  the  gun  was  wholly  dismounted 
from  its  carriage  and  laid  flat  on  a  separate  car.  At  present 
and  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  load  the 
20-ton  guns  on  a  single  flat  car  of  the  strongest  type  avail- 


OKcial  Photosrafh   from   the  Italia,,   A'af-  Derarlmc'it. 

The  Gun  Base  Hearing  Completion 

able,  with  extra  supporting  trucks,  and  the  guns  of  30  to 
40  tons  on  two  separate  cars,  fastened  together  by  a  single 
overhead  steel  platform  on  which  rest  the  gun  and  gun 
truck.  The  same  system  is  used  with  the  50-ton  guns,  though 
in  this  case  all-steel  frame  cars  are  being  specially  constructed 
for  this  particular  use.  The  use  of  two  different  short  cars 
hooked  together  appears  to  help  in  the  turning  of  curves. 
One  of  the  most  miposing  sights  witnessed  by  civilians  is 
that  of  these  big  guns  as  they  pass  along  the  railway.  At 
stations  where  halts  are  made  great  crowds  gather,  and  little 
children  clamV)er  upon  the  gigantic  pieces  to  thrust  immense 
bouquets  of  flowers  into  the  15 -inch  cannon  mouths. 

When  the  train  carrying  such  pieces  arrives  near  the 
front,  the  process  of  placing  the  jumbo  in  position  begins. 
This  is  generally  carried  on  at  night  and  with  the  utmost 
secrecy.  The  men  of  the  railroad  corps  must  accompany  the 
gun  to  its  final  position,  building  a  permanent  track  thereto. 
The  way  the  job  is  done  on  the  Italian  front  is  shown  in 
the  photographs  that  accompany  this  article.  After  the  re- 
volving turn-table  bed  for  the  gun  is  prepared,  the  gun  is 
slid  on  strong  hand  cars  into  position.  While  the  job  of 
removing  the  gun  to  a  new  position  is  not  a  liglit  one,  it  is 
no  longer  an  impossible  one,   thanks  to  the  rails. 
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SCALE  TEST  CARS 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  placed  five  scale  testing 
cars  in  service,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  an  auxiliary 
car  to  afford  living  and  working  quarters  for  the  scale  testers 
while  on  the  line.  These  cars  have  been  assigned  to  scale 
testers,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
scales  on  a  certain  defined  district  of  the  railroad. 

The  scale  cars  are  of  the  modern  two-axle,  short  wheel- 
base  type,  and  weigh  60,000  lb.  The  length  of  the  body  is 
12  ft.  6^4  in.,  the  wheel  base  is  6  ft.  6  in.^  and  the  height 
from  top  of  rail  to  top  of  the  running  board  is  5  ft.  4f^  in. 


End  Elevation  and  Section  of  the  Car 

The  car  is  entirely  of  iron  and  steel.  The  body  consists  of 
four  box-shaped  cast  iron  members  which  were  accurately 
machined  and  drilled  to  be  bolted  together  on  the  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  center  lines  of  the  car.  To  insure  good 
alinement  and  proper  stiffness  the  body  is  reinforced,  along 
the  longitudinal  center  line  just  above  the  steel  center  sill 
by  a  steel  bar  12  in.  high  by  4  in.  wide  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  car  and  fitting  into  a  recess  formed  by  offsets 
in  the  adjoining  faces  of  the  cast  iron  sections. 

These  four  cast  iron  boxes  forming  the  body  of  the  car 
are  designed  to  hold  108  50-lb.  weights.  The  car  is  covered 
by  a  roof  made  of  3/16  in.  steel  plates  arranged  to  provide 


The  Test  Car  with  Its  Auxiliary  Car 

a  running  board  along  the  longitudinal  center  line  of  the 
car  and  also  to  provide  for  trap  doors  opening  into  the  com- 
partments of  the  car  body  for  the  removal  of  the  test  weights. 

The  interior  of  the  auxiliary  or  quarters  car  is  divided 
into  three  compartments,  a  kitchen  and  living  room  at  the 
platform  end,  a  bedroom  in  the  middle,  and  a  workshop  at  the 
far  end.  The  cars  are  supplied  with  all  necessan,-  appurte- 
nances for  the  living  quarters  and  the  workshop  is  equipped 
with  a  work  bench,  a  forge  and  anvil,  a  box  for  extra  test 
weights  and  other  tools  and  equipment  of  use  to  the  inspector. 

These  scale  and  auxiliarv  cars  are  being  used  bv  the  in- 


spectors in  making  regular  trips  over  the  assigned  territory 
for  the  periodic  inspection  and  test  of  all  track  scales  of  the 
railroad  and  also  the  track  scales  of  private  owners  adjacent 
to  the  line  in  all  cases  where  weights  are  accepted  by  the 
railroad  for  billing.  By  following  a  regular  route  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  inspectors  can  cover  the  territory  every 
60  to  90  days.  In  addition  to  the  testing  and  inspection  of 
these  scales  the  inspectors  are  instructed  to  make  all  adjust- 
ments and  repairs  on  company  scales  except  when  they  are 
in  need  of  a  general  overhauling.  Inspectors  are  also  re- 
quired to  examine  and  test  all  freight  house  and  baggage 
scales  at  least  once  each  year.-  The  condition  of  each  scale 
tested  is  reported  on  a  form  designed  for  the  purpose,  one 
copy  of  each  report  going  to  the  superintendent,  one  to  the 
superintendent  of  machinery  and  one  to  the  chief  scale  in- 
spector. 

Special  instructions  are  given  to  the  trainmen  for  the 
proper  handling  of  this  special  equipment.  These  cars  must 
always  be  hauled  just  in  front  of  the  caboose  and  on  arrival 
at  terminals  must  be  set  off  where  they  will  not  be  subjected 
to  unnecessary  switching.  Under  no  circumstances  are  they 
to  be  handled  in  switching  other  cars  in  the  train. 


LOCK  FOR  VESTIBULE  TRAP  DOORS 

In  the  June  14,  1916,  issue  of  tlie  Daily  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  was  put^lished  a  description  of  the  Universal  trap 
door  which  was  manufactured  by  the  Transportation  Utili- 
ties Company,  in  connection-  with  which  was  shown  a  special 
type  of  door  latch  and  wedge  lifter.  A  new  type  of  door 
latch,  which  performs  the  same  functions  of  latch  and  lifter, 
has  recently  been  developed,  for  use  with  this  and  the  Na- 
tional trap  door,  by  the  Tuco  Products  Corporation,  New 
York,   successors  to  the  Transportation  Utilities   Company. 


^ 


Foot-Operated    Vestibule    Trap    Door    Latch    and    Starting 
Device 

This  latch  is  much  simpler  than  the  one  previously  de- 
scribed, being  foot  operated  and  self  contained. 

By  referring  to  the  drawing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mov- 
ing parts  consist  of  the  foot  release  lever,  the  latch  and  two 
springs.  The  release  lever,  which  is  pivoted  at  A,  contains 
the  latch  and  latch  spring  D.  The  latch  is  pivoted  at  B  and 
when  the  trap  door  is  closed,  is  forced  back  to  permit  the 
door  to  pass,  against  the  tension  of  the  latch  spring.  As 
soon  as  the  door  closes,  the  spring  again  forces  the  latch 
out  to  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing.  In  opening  the 
door,  the  latch  itself  is  not  moved.  By  stepping  on  the  foot 
lever  it  is  forced  down  against  the  tension  of  spring  C, 
carrying  back  the  latch  with  it,  the  whole  moving  about  the 
pivot  A.  As  the  upper  end  of  the  lever  is  forced  down  by 
the  foot,  the  lower  end  of  the  lever,  which  extends  under 
the  edge  of  the  trap  door,  moves  up,  thereby  starting  the  door. 
This  serves  to  insure  ready  operation  of  the  door,  should 
it  become  frozen  in  place  or  stick  from  any  other  cause. 

The  design  of  the  foot  lever  is  such  that  no  special  care 
is  required  in  its  operation  as  a  downward  pressure  exerted 
on  it  with  the  foot,  no  matter  at  what  angle  it  may  be  ap- 
plied, serves  to  operate  it.  The  operator  is  thus  enabled  to 
so  place  himself  that  his  leg  will  not  be  struck  by  the  edge 
of  the  door  as  it  swings  up. 


General    News    Department 
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The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  installed  telephone  train  despatch- 
ing between  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Holloway,  Ohio. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Lines  have  granted  bonuses,  amounting  to 
About  ten  per  cent,  to  employees  not  connected  with  labor  unions. 
The  bonus  will  be  paid  quarterly  beginning  October  1. 

In  the  Federal  Court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  the  United  States 
district  attorney  has  filed  suit  against  A.  L.  Mills,  receiver  of 
the  Fort  Smith  &  Western,  alleging  six  offenses  against  the 
provisions   of   the  Adamson   "eight-hour"   law. 

Thomas  F.  Molloy,  of  the  accounting  department  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  has  been  transferred  temporarily  to  the  depart- 
ment of  food  administration,  at  Washington,  to  assist  in  formu- 
lating a  system  of  accounts  for  the  food  control  board. 

In  a  fire  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  August  6,  the  freight  house 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Boston  & 
Maine  was  destroyed,  together  with  12  loaded  freight  cars  and 
a  large  quantity  of  merchandise;  estimated  loss,  $75,000. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
aminations, September  S,  for  junior  civil  engineer  and  for  junior 
architect,  to  fill  places  in  the  Division  of  Valuation,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Applicants  must  be  between  21  and 
36  years  old,  and  the  salaries  are  from  $1,200  to  $1,680. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Engineering  Education  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  July  6  and  7.  The  program  was  devoted  to  the  gen- 
eral topic :  "The  Relation  of  Engineering  Schools  to  the  Gov- 
ernment During  the  War."  Among  the  speakers  were  Hon. 
Newton  D.  Baker,  secretary  of  war,  and  Gen.  W.  M.  Black, 
chief  of  engineers,   United   States  army. 

Investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  conflagration,  which  de- 
stroyed the  freight  house  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  and  the  New  York  Central  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  men- 
tioned in  the  Raihmy  Age  Gazette  of  July  27,  has  failed  to  de- 
velop the  origin  of  the  fire.  The  loss  on  account  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  placed  at  $21,398,  and  the  estimated  loss  on  ac- 
count of  the  contents  which  were  destroyed  is  $25,000. 

The  management  of  the  Constitutionalist  Railways  of  Mexico 
(the  National  Railways)  has  established  a  general  purchasing 
agency  at  Houston,  Tex.  The  work  of  building  new  cars  is 
progressing  rapidly  in  the  shops  at  Aguas  Calientes  and  the 
City  of  Mexico.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  buy  in  the 
United  States  large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  fittings  for  the 
cars,  including  wheels.  An  enormous  tonnage  of  new  rails  will 
be  needed  to  place  the  8.000  miles  of  track  that  comprise  the 
Constitutionalist  Railways,  in  fit  condition  for  traffic.  The  Mex- 
ican government  has  placed  a  large  order  for  rails  with  the 
Monterey   Steel  &  Iron   Company. 

Press  despatches  from  Bainbridge,  Ga.,  report  that  no  trains 
are  running  on  the  Georgia,  Florida  &  Alabama  Railway,  every 
engineman,  conductor  and  brakeman  having  resigned.  Threats 
of  a  strike  were  made  some  time  ago,  and  an  injunction  had 
been  granted  in  which  all  employees  were  enjoined  from  strik- 
ing or  taking  a  strike  vote ;  or  from  reporting  to  their  national 
organizations,  or  any  other  persons  or  corporations,  the  state- 
ment that  any  strike  had  been  called ;  but  the  men  are  claiming 
that  they  have  not  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  court ;  they  are 
simply  resigning  as  individuals.  This  road,  extending  from 
Richland,  Ga.,  southward  to  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  132  miles,  with 
an  extension  50  miles  farther  to  Carrabelle,  runs  two  passenger 
trains  daily  each  way  over  the  greater  part  of  its  line.  For  26 
miles  on  the  north  end,  the  SO  miles  on  the  south  end,  there 
is  only  one  passenger  train  a  day,  each  way.  A  later  despatch 
reported  the  resumption  of  train  service. 

The  value  of  efficient  co-operation  between  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  railways  in  the  handling  of  troops  is  illustrated 
by  the  facts,  regarding  the  way  the  men  in  the  officers'  training 


camp  at  Fort  Sheridan  were  brought  to  Chicago  last  Saturday 
for  the  parade  of  Chicago's  quota  of  registered  soldiers.  The 
bringing  of  the  men  from  Fort  Sheridan  involved  the  move- 
ment over  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  of  4,000  troops  a  dis- 
tance of  26  miles ;  and  the  whole  number  were  handled  the  entire 
distance  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  The  North  Western's 
heavy  regular  suburban  business  was  moved  over  the  same 
tracks  meantime,  without  any  disturbance  of  its  schedules.  The 
men  were  carried  in  five  trains,  making  an  average  of  800  per 
train.  The  first  train  left  Fort  Sheridan  at  6:45  a.  m.,  and  was 
in  the  station  in  Chicago  at  7 :26  a.  m.  The  second  left  Fort 
Sheridan  at  6:58,  thirteen  minutes  after  the  first,  and  was  in 
Chicago  at  7 :58.  The  third  left  at  7 :09,  only  eleven  minutes 
behind  the  second,  and  reached  Chicago  at  7  :S7.  The  fourth 
started  at  7 :21  and  arrived  at  8 :09,  and  the  fifth  started  only 
seven  minutes  behind  the  fourth,  at  7 :28,  and  arrived  at  8 :23. 
The  trains  were  loaded  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  fact  that  only 
seven  to  thirteen  minutes  elapsed  between  their  times  of  de- 
parture indicates  how  expeditiously  the  loading  was  done.  The 
cars  in  every  train  were  so  numbered  as  to  show  exactly  what 
companies  were  to  use  them ;  and  the  men.  who  were  marched 
to  the  trains  in  military  formation,  were  all  advised  in  advance 
as  to  what  the  numbers  of  their  cars  would  be. 

Increase  in  Coal  Consumed  by  Railways 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  the  American  railroads  in  1916  used  135,000.000  tons 
of  bituminous  and  6,735,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal.  This  is  an 
increase  of  14,000,000  tons,  or  11 J4  per  cent  in  bituminous,  and 
of  535,000  tons,  or  8J4  per  cent  in  anthracite.  The  western  roads 
consumed  6,500,000  more  tons  than  in  the  year  before,  an  in- 
crease of  15  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  for  the  eastern  and 
southern  roads  was  11  and  5.1  per  cent,  respectively.  The  coal 
consumed  by  railroads  was  27  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  in  the  country,  and  7.7  per  cent  of  the  anthracite 
production. 


Railroads  to  Help  Army  Cantonments 

Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  has 
authorized  the  following  statement :  "To  facilitate  the  movement 
and  prompt  delivery  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  army 
cantonments  the  Railroads'  War  Board  has  assigned  C.  E. 
Denney,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Nickel  Plate,  to  the 
Quartermasters'  department  in  Washington.  During  the  period 
of  construction  Mr.  Denney  will  make  his  headquarters  in  the 
office  of  Colonel  Littell,  where  he  w-ill  keep  in  touch  with  all 
phases  of  the  construction  work,  and  furnish  advance  informa- 
tion to  the  commission  on  car  service  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  concerning  the  government's  orders  and  the  number  of 
cars  required  to  fill  them." 


Further  Increases  in  Pay 

Tin-  Tiitcrnational  &  Great  Northern  recently  granted  wage 
iiurcases  to  approximately  1.000  shop  employees,  which  will 
add   $140,000  annually   to   the   company's   payrolls. 

The  Great  Northern  has  granted  wage  advances  to  employees 
in  its  mechanical  department,  most  of  which  were  retroactive  in 
their  effectiveness.  In  the  car  department  monthly  employees 
received  a  10  per  cent  advance,  effective  May  1.  and  men  em- 
ployed by  the  hour  a  3-cent  increase,  effective  May  1,  and  2 
cents  additional,  effective  July  1.  Machinists  at  Minot,  N.  D.. 
and  east,  received  a  7}'4-cent  increase,  effective  May  1,  and 
west  of  Minot  5!4  cents,  effective  May  1,  and  1  cent  additional, 
effective  June  20.  Machinist  apprentices  were  granted  2  cents 
an  hour  additional,  and  machinists'  helpers  a  minimum  wage  of 
27  cents  an  hour,  effective  May  1.  Boiler  shop  employees  were 
awarded  a  S^-cent  increase,  effective  May  1,  and  1  cent  an 
hour  additional,  effective  June  1  ;  tank  and  paint  shop  em- 
ployees, 3-cent  increase,  effective  May  1.  and  2  cents  additional. 
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effective  July  1  ;  shop  laborers,  an  increase  in  wages  of  2}4  cents, 
effective  June  1 ;  clerical  help,  25  per  cent,  effective  May  1 ; 
tin  shop  employees,  tirst-class,  Sj/2  cents,  effective  May  1,  and 
1  cent  additional,  effective  June  1  ;  second-class,  3  cents,  ef- 
fective May  1 ;  shop  superintendents,  $20  per  month,  effective 
June  1 ;  blacksmiths,  5,'/4  cents  to  10>4  cents  per  hour,  effective 
June  1 ;  and  various  shop  foremen,  approximately  $20  a  month, 
effective  May  1.     About  7.130  men  are  affected  by  the  increases. 


Railway  Returns  for  June 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  partial  summary  of 
railroad  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  month  of  June,  1917, 
based  on  returns  for  153  roads,  operating  186,000  miles,  shows 
an  increase  in  net  revenue  per  mile  from  $433  in  June,  1916,  to 
$474  in  June,  1917.  Increases  in  net  operating  revenues  are 
shown  by  the  roads  in  eastern,  southern  and  western  districts. 
For  the  six  months  ending  with  June  the  same  roads  show  an 
increase  in  operating  revenues  from  $1,326,187,000  to  $1,489,- 
248,000.  an  increase  in  expenses  from  $905,687,000  to  $1,065,- 
281,000  and  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenues  from  $420,- 
499,000  to  $423,966,000.  The  increase  in  net  revenue  per  mile 
was  from  $2,264  to  $2,275.  The  roads  of  both  the  southern  and 
western  districts  show  increases  in  net  revenue  per  mile  for 
the  six  months,  while  the  eastern  roads  show  a  decrease. 

The  Union  Pacific  Will  Relocate  Ames  Monument 

On  account  of  a  change  in  the  line  built  for  the  purpose  of 
shortening  the  road  and  for  cutting  down  the  grade,  the  mon- 
ument erected  37  years  ago  to  the  memory  of  Oakes  Ames  and 
Oliver  Ames,  the  builders  of  the  Union  Pacific,  was  left  stand- 
ing nearly  live  miles  from  the  new  tracks.  The  monument  is 
built  of  granite  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  60  ft.  sq.  at  the  base 
and  60  ft.  high.  It  will  be  taken  down  a  stone  at  a  time  and 
carried  on  wagons  and  stone-boats  across  the  five  miles  of 
mountain  to  its  new  site  just  east  of  the  station  at  Sherman, 
Wyo.  On  one  side  is  a  bronze  medallion  of  Oliver  Ames,  and 
on  the  other  a  medallion  of  Oakes  Ames.  .\t  the  same  time  that 
the  monument  is  being  moved  to  a  new  pedestal  the  road  is 
now  driving  a  second  tunnel  under  the  mountain  at  the  top 
of  Sherman  Pass  as  a  part  of  the  project  to  complete  the  double- 
tracking    of   the   Union    Pacific. 


1,898  Miles  in  24  Hours 

At  the  Sheepshead  Bay  trotting  course.  New  York  City, 
August  1  and  2.  a  Chalmers  six-cylinder  automobile  was  run 
around  the  two-mile  course  949  times,  1,898  miles,  in  24  hours, 
equal  to  79.083  miles  an  hour,  including  stops.  No  human  being 
has  ever  traveled  so  many  miles  in  that  length  of  time  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  no  aviator  has  made  any  record  at  all  for 
any  such  long  distance.  This  distance  is  about  equal  to  that 
from  New  York  to  Denver  by  the  Lincoln  highway.  In  the 
first  hour  this  car  traveled  83  miles,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth 
hour  over  81  miles.  All  former  records  for  100  miles  were 
beaten,  this  distance  having  been  made  in  70  min.  46  sec. 

The  car  was  driven  by  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Cardham ;  Daw- 
son for  about  19  hours,  and  Cardham  5  hours.  Twenty-two 
stops  were  made,   consuming  35.6  minutes. 

The  motor  which  made  this  remarkable  record  is  a  regular 
stock  Chalmers  motor,  3!^-in.  bore  by  ^yi-m.  stroke,  with  a 
piston   displacement  of  224  cu.   in. 


War  Service  Census  of  Railroad  Workers  Taken 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  every  road 
in  the  United  States  is  taking  a  census  of  the  men  employed 
by  it,  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  government  in  determining 
who  should  and  who  should  not  be  exempted  from  military 
service.  The  regulations  of  the  war  department  provide  that 
"there  can  be  no  exemptions  by  classes,  but  each  individual  case 
must  be  taken  up  and  determined  upon  its  own  merits,  having, 
of  course,  consideration  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  in- 
terests as  provided  by  law."  The  Provost  Marshal  General  has 
advised  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  however,  that  "it  is  the 
policy  of  the  administration  to  so  execute  the  'selective  service 
act'  as  not  to  unnecessarily  cripple  any  industry." 

The  census  being  taken  by  the  railroads  will  show  the  men 
who  are  married  and  those  who  are  not,  with  details  as  to 
those  dependent  upon  the  married  men.     A  second  classification 


will  show  those  who  can  be  replaced  either  by  men  inexperienced 
in  railroad  operation,  or  by  women,  and  who  therefore  may  be 
relieved  from  the  service  without  embarrassment.  The  railway 
lists  of  those,  who,  it  is  believed,  should  be  released  from  mil- 
itary duty  are  to  be  prepared  in  detail  for  each  district.  With 
the  lists  will  be  affidavits  setting  out  the  facts  in  detail  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  immediate  superior  officer,  and  certified  to 
by  the  superintendent  or  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
individual  is  employed.  The  railroads  will  make  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  exemption  board  for  the  exemption  from  military 
service  of  all  employees  who.  as  shown  by  the  list  and  affidavits, 
should  be  released  from  military  duty  under  the  terms  of  the 
selective   service   law. 

Southern  Pacific  Wage  Negotiations 

The  strike  order  of  train  and  enginemcn  on  the  Pacific  system 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  road  is 
in  conference  with  grand  officers  of  the  brotherhoods.  The  pros- 
pects of  settlement  are  said  to  be  good.  The  more  important 
contentions  are:  (1)  Claims  for  continuous  time  at  certain 
terminals;  this  is  a  technical  interpretation  of  the  enginemen's 
schedules  and  involves  points  previously  considered.  (2)  Ap- 
plication of  seniority  rules.  (3)  Restricting  use  of  crews  en 
route  in  road  service  and  under  pay  from  helping  trains  at  es- 
tablished helper  terminals  where  helper  crews  have  a  daily 
guarantee.  (4)  Claim  for  full  time  when  not  available  for  duty 
on  account  of  the  operation  of  the  sixteen-hour  law.  (5)  Plac- 
ing all  extra  men  at  helper  terminals  and  other  outside  points 
on  a  daily  guarantee.  (6)  Switching  restrictions  for  crews  in 
road  service.  (7)  Duplicate  payments  and  minimum  day  feature. 
(8)  Full  crews  on  engines  with  steam  in  boiler  when  being 
towed   in  trains. 

Wage  Increase  for  Southeavtern  Shop  Employees 

The  wage  controversy  between  the  southeastern  railroads 
and  their  25,000  federated  shop  employees,  which  has  been  in 
progress  since  February  20,  has  been  settled,  except  for  the  ad- 
justment of  a  few  details,  by  a  decision  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
William  B.  Wilson,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  after  mediation 
by  a  representative  of  the  department  had  failed.  Secretary  Wil- 
son's decision  provides  for  an  increase  of  Syi  cents  an  hour  to 
mechanics  and  specialists,  and  6]^  cents  for  all  other  men 
represented.  The  railroads  had  previously  agreed  to  give  the 
eight-hour  day  and  6  cents  an  hour.  Car  inspectors  and 
repairers,  train  car  repairers,  train  air  brake  repairers,  safety 
appliance  maintainers,  oilers  and  packers  and  all  others 
employed  in  the  car  department,  and  for  whom  an  eight- 
hour  day  had  not  already  been  agreed  to,  under  the  decision 
will  have  their  basic  day  reduced  two  hours  per  day,  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  basic  day  be  less  than  ei.ght  hours  nor  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day,  and  they  shall  be  paid  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  as  per  overtime  rules  already  agreed  to. 

The  secretary's  decision  also  included  the  following: 

"None  but  mechanics  or  apprentices,  employed  and  paid  as 
such,  will  be  assigned  to  do  mechanics'  work  as  per  special 
rules  of  each  craft,  except  at  small  outlying  points  where  unim- 
portant emergency  jobs  are  required  Helpers  will  not  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  detriment  of  mechanics.  This  rule  shall  not 
apply   to   foremen. 

"It  shall  be  definitely  understood  that  the  adjustment  of 
claims  for  injuries  received  is  one  of  the  grievances  that  may 
he  taken  up  for  adjustment  under  the  rules  governing  grievances. 

"The  request  of  the  men  that  one  sheet  metal  worker  be  em- 
ployed to  every  five  machinists  shall  be  investigated  by  the 
management,  and  where  there  is  sufficient  work  at  any  point 
to  keep  one  employed  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  a  sheet  metal 
worker  will  be  employed  without  reference  to  the  number  of  ma- 
chinists   employed. 

"The  request  of  the  men  that  all  electricians  be  paid  on  an 
hourly  basis  is  denied.  The  offer  of  the  managers  to  establish 
a  minimum  rate  of  42  cents  an  hour  for  men  employed  on  the 
hourly  basis  is  accepted,  and  the  increase  for  men  employed  on 
a  monthly  basis  will  be  $15  a  month." 

He  also  denied  certain  other  requests  of  the  employees. 

The  railroads  were  represented  in  the  negotiations  by  a  man- 
agers' committee,  of  which  John  R.  Gould,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  was  chairman. 
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Public  Service  Commisiions  Pledge  Co-operation 

Letters  received  from  public  service  commissions  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  indicate  that  a  most  encouraging  response  is 
being  made  to  the  recent  plea  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  urg- 
ing, on  the  part  of  public-  authorities,  co-operation  with  the  rail- 
roads in  a  suspension  during  the  period  of  the  war  "of  all 
efforts  not  designer!  to  help  directly  in  winning  the  war."  Many 
public  service  commissions  have  also  pledged  their  support  to 
the  railroads'  campaign  "to  make  one  car  do  the  work  of  two" 
by  urging  shippers  to  load  cars  to  capacity  and  reduce  delays 
in   loading  and   unloading. 

The  states  whose  public  service  commissioners  have  replied 
to  the  appeal  are  Louisiana.  Texas,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Tennessee, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas,  through  its  chairman, 
Allison  Mayfield,  said  :  "We  thoroughly  agree  with  all  you  have 
to  say  and  pledge  such  co-operation  as  lies  within  our  power." 

From  Indiana,  E.  I.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  public  service 
commission,  sent  this  message :  "We  already  are  frowning  on 
requirements  of  railroads  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  national  service  or  public  safety.  We  hope  that  you  will 
call  on  us  at  any  time  when  we  may  be  of  service  in  the  work 
that  you  have  in  hand.  Permit  me  to  say  at  this  time  that 
the  railroad  men  in  Indiana  have  been  co-operating  in  the  most 
exceptional  and  exemplary  way  in  trying  to  solve  the  severe 
coal    problem." 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  sent  circulars  out 
urging  shippers  to  co-operate  in  every  way  possible. 

The  Tennessee  Railroad  Commission  is  also  co-operating  with 
the  railroads  to  eliminate  unnecessary  passenger  trains. 

Lo,  the  Poor  Farmer ! 

A  merchant  in  a  Missouri  town  showed  a  farmer  a  buggy 
priced  at  $90,  and  the  farmer  kicked  because  twenty  years  ago 
his  father  bought  one  just  like  it  for  $60. 

Then  the  merchant  looked  up  the  record  of  sale  and  found 
that  the  father  had  turned  in  300  bushels  of  corn  for  that 
buggy,  and  he  told  the  farmer's  son  to  deliver  to  him  300 
bushels  of  corn  and  he  would  give  him : 


1— $90  Buggy. 

1 —  75  Wagon. 

1—  20  Suit   of  clothes. 

1—  20  Dress. 

! —     5  Baby  dress. 

1—     5  Crib. 


-$  3  Box  of  cigars. 
10  Worth    of   sugar. 
10  Worth   of  tea. 
100  Worth  of  gasolene. 
IS  Worth   of  lubricatine  oil. 


The  total  figures  $365,  as  the  value  of  300  bushels  of  corn, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  high  cost  of  living  disappeared 
from  the  farmer's  mind  and  he  bought  the  buggy. — St.  Louis 
Lumberman. 


Adamson  Says  His  Law  Not  Being  Complied  With 

Congressman  Adamson,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  has  issued  a  statement  charg- 
ing the  railroads  with  failure  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Adamson  "eight-hour"  law.     He  said  in  part : 

"The  railroads  by  the  connivance  of  the  trainmen  seem  to  be 
proceeding  in  the  same  old  way.  They  are  running  heavy,  long 
trains,  letting  thein  lie  over  at  stations,  for  other  trains  to  pass, 
when  they  break  down,  averaging  10  miles  an  hour,  including 
stops  and  paying  the  men  for  time  over  eight  hours  a  day,  en- 
tirely ignoring  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law. 

"If  the  railroads  would  properly  enforce  the  law,  they  would 
run  an  average  of  \2]/,  miles  instead  of  10  miles  an  hour,  thereby 
without  additional  cost  covering  a  division  of  80  per  cent  of 
the  cases  in  eight  hours  where  10  are  now  required.  In  the 
20  per  cent  of  cases  where  a  division  is  more  than  100  miles, 
overtime  would  be  required  as  now,  but  no  more  overtime  than 
now,  and  there  would  be  no  more  cost  for  overtime. 

"I  think  if  the  railroad  and  trainmen  rely  on  the  hope  that 
any  report  of  the  Goethals  commission  made  by  observing  present 
practices  will  ever  be  credited  by  the  commission  or  by  Con- 
gress, they  will  be  wofully  disappointed.  The  Goethals  com- 
mission is  required  to  observe  the  operation  of  the  law  for  not 
less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than  nine  months.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  such  operation  to  begin  until  the  railroads  begin 
to  enforce  the  law. 

"If  the  railroad  officials  do  not  make  reforms  there  will  prob- 
ably be  other  legislation.     It  may  be  that  either  the  length  and 


speed  of  trains  will  be  directly  regulated  or  authority  will  be 
conferred  on  the  commission  to  control  both ;  and  the  language 
of  the  law  may  be  so  plain  that  nobody  can  cavil  or  dispute  it, 
in  court  or  out.  that  men  who  operate  trains  involving  the  safety 
of  life,  limb  and  property  shall  not  work  over  eight  hours  a 
day,  except  in  cases  of  real  emergency,  which  emergency  does 
not  grow  out  of  collusion  or  regular  practice,  but  arrives  in 
spite  of  efforts  to  enforce  the  eight-hour  day." 


Railway  Signal  Association 

Secretary  C.  C.  Rosenberg  announces  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tion has  decided  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  to 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  shall  be 
confined  to  a  two  days'  business  meeting,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,   September   18  and   19. 

The  business  to  be  transacted  is  to  deal  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  several  committees,  on  the  subjects  which  have  been 
presented  by  them,  and  which  have  been  discussed  at  the  last 
two  meetings— Chicago  in  March  and  New  York  in  June.  The 
session  each  day  will  be  from  9:30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an 
intermission  for  luncheon. 


National  Associatian  of  Railway  Commissioners 

,  The  twenty-ninlh  annual  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Commissioners  will  meet  in  the  hearing  room 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  new  building 
at  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Eighteenth  street 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  16,  1917,  at  10  a.  m., 
and  will  continue  in  session  for  four  or  five  days. 

Reports  will  be  submitted  by  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees: 

Executive    Committee,   Charles    E.    Elmquist    of    Minnesota,   chairman. 

Express  and  other  contract  carriers  by  rail,  J.  Prince  Webster,  Rate 
Expert,    Georgia,    chairman. 

Safety  of  railroad  operation,  C.  C.  McChord,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Railroad    service    accommodations   and    claims,    C.    B.    Garnett,    Virginia. 

Grade  Crossings  and  trespassing  on  railroads,  James  B.  Walker,  Secretary 
New   York,  First   District. 

Railroad   rates,  A.   E.   Helm,  Commerce  Counsel,   Kansas. 

Statistics  and  accounts  of  railroad  companies,  Arthur  A.  Lewis,  Wash- 
ington. 

Car    Service   and    demurrage,    Frank   H.    Funk,   Illinois. 

Public  utility   rates,  Thomas  W.   D.   Worthen,   New   Hampshire. 

Service  of  public  utility  companies,   M.  H.  Aylesworth,   Colorado. 

Safety  of  operation  of  public  utility  companies,  Frank  R.  DevJin,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Statistics  and  accounts  of  public  utility  companies,  James  O.  Carr 
New    York,    Second    District. 

Valuation,    Charles    E.    Elmquist,    Minnesota. 

Capitalization  and  intercorporate  relations,  Alonzo  R.  Weed,  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Eight  Commissioners. 

State    and    federal    legislation,   Joseph    L.    Bristow,    Kansas. 

Publication  of  commissions'  decisions,  Ledyard  P.  Hale,  Counsel,  New 
York,   Second   District. 

Special  committee — Public  ownership  and  operation,  E.  O.  Edgerton, 
California. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October  17,  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention will  attend  a  banquet  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel. 

In  the  call  for  the  convention  the  association's  officers  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  meeting  as  follows :  "The  time 
calls  imperatively  for  united,  patriotic  action  by  all  men  charged 
with  public  responsibility.  At  this  convention  the  present  vital 
problems  of  public  utility  regulation,  including  the  public  utili- 
ties' function  in  serving  the  nation's  need,  the  requests  of  rail- 
roads and  other  public  utilities  for  increases  in  rates  and  for 
authority  to- diminish  or  discontinue  service,  and  the  requests  of 
the  public  for  reasonable  rates  and  more  adequate  service,  will 
be  fully  discussed  with  a  view  to  uniform,  constructive  action 
by  the  various  state  and  federal  regulatory  commissions." 


The  Traveling  Engineers'  Association 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Asso- 
ciation has  decided  that,  owing  to  war  conditions,  the  associa- 
tion will  not  hold  its  annual  convention  this  year.  The  execu- 
tive committee,  however,  will  meet  and  will  issue  an  annual 
report  containing  all  information  as  to  what  has  happened  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  committee  reports  and  papers  will  be  printed  and  new 
subjects  will  be  sent  out  and  committees,  appointed  for  next 
year's   business. 
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MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  followinf:  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  jar  each  month. 

American    Association    of   Dining    Cak    Superintendents. — H.    C.    Boarrl- 
man,   D.  L.  &  W.,   Hoboken,   N.   J.     Next  convention   to   have  been 
held  October  22-24,  1917,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  indefinitely  postponed. 
American   .\ssociation   of   Passengeh  Traffic  Officers. — W.   C.   Hojie,   C. 
R    R    of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Next  meeting,  October 
16-17,   St.   Louis. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  .\ssociation. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N     W.,    Chicago.      Next    convention,    October    16-18,    1917,    St.    Paul, 
Minn. 
American  Society  or  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St      New   York.   Regular  meetings,   1st  and  3d   Wednesday  in   month, 
except  July   and   August,   220   W.   57th   St.,   New   York. 
.Association    of    Railway   Telegraph    Superintendents. — W.    L.    Conneliy. 
Supt.  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor   Belt,  Gibson,    Ind.    Next  annual 
meeting  to   have  been  held   September   18,    1917,   Washington,   D.   C, 
indefinitely    postponed. 
Canadian    Railway  Club. — James  Powell,   Grand  Trunk,   P.   O.   Box   7,    St. 
Lambert    (near    Montreal),    Que.      Regular   meetings,    2d    Tuesday    in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 
Car  Foremen's  Association   of  Chicago. — .\aron   Kline,   841    Lawlor  .«ive., 
Chicago.     Regular  meelinfs,   2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and   August,    Hotel    La   Salle,   Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.    Regu- 
lar meetings.  2d   Friday  in  January,   May,   September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,   Hotel   Statlcr,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 
Chief   Interchange    Car   Inspectors'   and   Car    Foremen's   Association. — 
W     R     McMunn,   New   York   Central,    Albany,    N.    Y.      Next   conven- 
tion,  September,    1917,    St.    Louis. 
Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.   Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,    101    Carew    Bldg.,    Cincinnati.      Regular   meetings,    2d   Tuesday, 
February,   May,   September  and   November,   Hotel   Sinton,   Cincinnati. 
Engineers'    Society    of    Western    Pennsylvania. — Elmer    K.    Hiles,    568 
Union   Arcade   Bldg.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa.      Regular   meetings,    1st  and   3d 
Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
General   Superintendent's  Association   of  Chicago. — A.   M.    Hunter,    321 
Grand  Central  Station    Chicago.     Regular  meetings,   Wednesday,   pre- 
ceding   3d    Thursday    in    month,    Room    1856,    Transportation    Bldg., 
Chicago. 
Investment  Bankers'   Association   of  America. — Frederick  R.   Fenton,    11 
W     Monroe    St.,    Chicago.    Annual    convention,    October    1-3,    1917, 
Baltimore,    Md. 
Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,— F,  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,  October  16-18,   1917,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Master    Car'    and    Locomotive    Painters'    ."Xssociation    of    the    United 
States   and   Canada. — A.    P.   Dane,   B.   &  M.,    Reading,    Mass.     Next 
annual    meeting,    September    11,    Chicago. 
National   Association    of   Railway   Commissioners. — Jas.    B.   Walker,    120 
Broadway,    New    York    City.      Next    annual    convention,    October    16, 
1917,   Washington,   D.    C. 
New  England   Railroad  Club.— W.   E.   Cade,  Jr.,   683   Atlantic   Ave.,   Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting,    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 
Tuly.    August   and    September,  Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.   Vought,  95  Liberty   St.,   New   York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   W.   39th    St.,    New   York. 
Niagara    Frontier    Car    Men's    Association. — Geo.    A.    J.    Hochgrebe.    623 
Brisbane   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y.      Meetings,   3d   Wednesday  in   month. 
New    York    Telephone    Bldg.,    Bufl'alo,    N.    Y. 
Pacific    Railway    Club.— W.    S.    Wollner,    Assistant    to    Chief    Engineer, 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Peoria     Xssociation    of    Railroad    Officers. — F.    C.    Stewart.    410    Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,   111.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel,    Peoria, 
Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City,— Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 

Citv,  Mn      Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,   Room  207,   P.    R.  R.   Sta.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
.July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-.^nnex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  ,        a,         z    ^ 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association. — C.  B.  Edwards,  office  of  the  presi- 
dent's assistant.  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk,  Va.  Next  meeting, 
October   2-4,    1917,   St.    Louis.   Mo.  .■ 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association, — R,  H,  Morrison,  Assistant  Engineer, 
C  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va,  Next  convention,  October,  1917,  Duluth, 
Minn, 
Railway  Signal  Association. —  C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  Next  annual  convention,  September,  1917.  Atlantic  City,  N  J. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August.  „,..,.    J 

Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  .Association.- P.  J.  McAndrews, 
C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  111.  Next  annual  convention,  September  18-21, 
1917,  Hotel  Auditorium,  Chicago. 
St.  Louis  Railway  Club.— B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,    St.    Louis.  ■     ,      .  ,, 

Signal   Appliance   Association.— F.    W.    Edmunds,    3868   Park   Ave.,    New 
York      Meetings  with  annual  convention   Railway   Signal  Association. 
Southern   &   Southwestern    Railway   Club.— A.   J.    Merrill.   Grand    Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.     Regular  meetings,   3d  Thursday,  January.   March,   May, 
Tulv,   September.   November.    10  a.    m..   Piedmont    Hotel,   Atlanta. 
Traffic   Club  of  Chicago.— W.   H.   Wharton,   La  Salle   Hotel,   Chicago 
Traffic    Club    of    New    York.— C.    A.    Swope.    291    Broadway,    New    York. 
Regular    meetings,    last    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August,    Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel,    New    York. 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— D.  L.   Wells,  Gen'l   .Ag't,  Erie  R.   v..    1924 

Oliver    Bldg.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa.,    Meetings   bi-monthly     Pittsburgh. 
Traveling    Engineers'   Association. — W.    O.    Thompson.    N.    Y.    C.    K.    K., 

Ocveland.    Ohio.      Next    convention,    September.    1917,    Chicago. 
Utah    Society    of    Engineers.— Frank    W.    Moore,    1111    Newhouse    Bldg., 
Salt   Lake    Citv,   Utah.      Regular   meetings,    3d    Friday    in    month,    ex- 
cept   Tuly    and    August,    Salt    Lake    City.  ^       j 
Western     Canada    Railway    Club.— L.     Kon,     Immigration    Agent.     Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,   Winnipeg,    Man.      Regular  meetings,    2d    Monday,  ex- 
cept June,  July  and  August,   Winnipeg. 
Western    Railway    Club.— J.    W,    Tavlor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg,,    Chicago 
Regular    meetings.    3d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
,August,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago, 
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The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Maine  has  suspended  until 
September  1  proposed  increases  in  passenger  fares  filed  by  the 
Maine    Central, 

All  of  the  principal  railroads  in  Missouri  have  filed  applica- 
tion with  the  State  Public  Service  Commission  for  authority  to 
increase  freight  rates  on  coal  and  coke  15  cents  a  ton. 

Reports  from  Frankfort.  Ky.,  August  3,  tell  of  further  suits 
by  coal  companies  in  the  Federal  courts  against  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  alleging  damages  by  reason  of  the  railroad's  failure  to 
furnish  cars  for  coal.  In  these  suits  the  aggregate  amount  of 
damages  claimed   is  about  $800,000. 

The  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Commission  has  authorized  the 
Missouri  Pacific  to  discontinue  14  passenger  trains  in  that  state 
principally  on  branch  lines,  substituting  therefore  mixed  train 
service.  This  action  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  out- 
lined by  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

William  P.  Kappes,  receiver  of  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis, 
announces  that  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  he  has  discontinued  the  operation  of  two  daily 
passenger  trains  making  a  reduction  of  160  passenger  train  miles 
a  day,  or  approximately  5,000  miles  a  month. 

Representatives  of  the  various  railroads  in  Nebraska  met  in 
Omaha  and  organized  the  Omaha  branch  of  the  Railroad  War 
Board  Department  of  Information.  The  board  will  conduct  a 
campaign  to  induce  western  shippers  to  load  all  cars  to  max- 
imum capacity,  to  load  and  unload  cars  quickly,  and  to  conserve 
freight  cars  in  every  possible  manner. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Massachusetts  has  ordered 
a  general  reduction  in  the  rates  for  the  transportation  of  milk 
by  passenger  train  or  special  train,  the  new  rates  being  based, 
it  is  said,  on  the  standard  which  has  been  established  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  milk  to  Boston.  Rates  for  carloads  are  made  125^ 
per  cent  less  than  the  standard  tariff  and  shipments  by  freight 
train   25   per   cent   less. 

The  railway  w-ar  board  has  announced  a  curtailment  of  pas- 
senger service  that  will  doubtless  surprise  the  traveling  public 
inasmuch  as  probably  not  one  passenger  out  of  ten  has  been  at 
all  inconvenienced.  The  elimination  of  passenger  service  will 
make  available  for  other  purposes  over  one  million  tons  of  coal, 
which  will  provide  three  billion  ton  miles.  It  is  remarkable  that 
tliis  change  has  been  brought  about  without  noticeable  criticism. 
— American  E.rpress  Co.'s  Bulletin. 

Domestic  Travel  by  rail  and  inland  waterways  for  both  com- 
mercial and  tourist  purposes  is  assuming  normal  summer  pro- 
portions. The  feeling  of  uncertainty  on  account  of  war  condi- 
tions seems  to  have  disappeared.  Tourist  traffic  to  the  National 
Parks  and  other  pleasure  grounds  both  East  and  West  is  re- 
ported off  about  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  summer  of 
1916.  Alaska  tourist  traffic  is  off  about  SO  per  cent.  Commercial 
travel  shows  an  increase,  and  the  large  movement  of  United 
States  troops  has  helped  to  place  the  total  volume  of  railway 
passenger  traffic  well  beyond  the  figures  for  the  corresponding 
summer  period  of  1916. — American  E.rpress  Co.'s  Bulletin. 

A  meeting  of  shippers  and  railroad  officers  was  held  at 
the  assembly  room  of  the  .\tlanta  (Ga.l  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  .'\ugust  3,  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  the  most  economi- 
cal use  and  utilization  of  the  freight  car  supply.  Hon.  C.  Mur- 
phcy  Candler,  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia, 
presided,  and  the  following  signed  the  call  for  the  meeting: 
Harry  T.  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Atlanta  Freight  Bureau,  and 
chairman  of  the  .-Xtlanta  regional  committee  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Traffic  League ;  Ivan  E.  Allen,  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  H.  G.  Hastings,  president  of  the  Georgia 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  and  E.  G.  Hitt,  general  secretar\'  of  the 
.\tlanta  district  sub-committee  of  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service. 
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Appeal  by  the  Illinois  Central 

Under  the  caption  "Many  Are   Doing  Their  Bit,  Are  You?" 
the  Illinois  Central  has  issued  a  poster,  printed  in  red  and  blue 
on  a  white  background,  bearing  the  following : 
HELP    YOUR    COUNTRY. 

Eliminate  car-destroying  trade  units. 
Load  cars  to  full  capacity. 
Persuade   your  men   to  co-operate. 

When  practicable,  load  two  carloads  in  one  car. 
Insist  on  prompt  loading  and  unloading. 
No  cars  to  be  used  as  warehouses. 

Take  no  orders  less  than  full  carload. 

Have  billing  furnished  early. 

Eliminate   reconsigning;   bill  to  unloading  point. 

Where  absolutely   necessary   to  reconsign,  do  it  while  car  is  in   motion. 

A  car-day   lost   is  economic  waste. 

Remember,  efficient  transportation  service  is  vital  to  our  army  and  navy. 
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Twenty  Thousand  Tons  of  Tobacco 

In  the  present  stress  it  may  come  about  that  water  transporta- 
tion is  protitable,  on  occasion,  even  if  the  cost  is  greater  than 
it  would  be,  normally,  by  railroad.  According  to  a  Louisville 
(Ky.)  paper  James  M.  Buckner,  of  that  city,  who  sold  40,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  French  government,  was  faced  with 
a  disastrous  loss,  being  unable  to  get  cars  for  shipping  the 
tobacco  to  the  sailing  port.  New  Orleans;  but  he  finally  secured 
several  river  packets  and  delivered  the  tobacco  at  the  Gulf.  But 
then  he  was  unable  to  hire  or  charter  a  vessel  to  carry  it  to 
France.  He  asked  the  French  Commissioner  what  his  govern- 
ment would  pay  for  transporting  the  tobacco,  which  is  sold  in 
that  country,  at  huge  profits,  by  the  government.  The  commis- 
sioner agreed  to  pay  $5.10  per  100  lb.  Mr.  Buckner  then  pro- 
cured $300,000  with  which  to  buy  three  sailing  vessels.  One 
of  these  vessels  has  departed  for  France  with  tobacco,  and  an- 
other will  leave  shortly.  The  third  will  contain  a  cargo  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  Buckner  manifested  his  disappointment  at  not  getting  cars 
by  taking  photographs  while  the  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were 
being  loaded  on  packets  and  rnailing  a  copy  to  each  of  a  number 
of  railroad  presidents.  He  wrote  underneath,  "James  M.  Buck- 
ner shipping  tobacco  by  packets  because  of  inability  to  get 
freight   cars." 

N.  Y.  Central  Proposes  Increased  Fares 
The  New  York  Central  has  filed  with  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  New  York  state  new  passenger  tariffs,  making  a 
large  number  of  advances  in  single  trip  fares.  The  commission 
for  the  First  district  (New  York  City)  has  suspended  the  rates 
for  20  days — from  September  1,  the  date  announced  by  the  rail- 
road, to  September  20 — and  has  ordered  a  hea'ring  August  IS; 
while  the  commission  for  the  Second  district  announces  that  the 
increases  cannot  be  approved  so  far  as  they  relate  to  rates  west 
of  Albany,  because  the  franchise  of  the  company,  granted  many 
years  ago,  limits  local  rates  on  that  part  of  the  road  to  two 
cents  a  mile.  The  new  tariffs  propose  to  make  these  rates  ZYz 
cents  a  mile,  and  also  ptopose  to  advance  thousand-mile  tickets, 
which  are  sold  for  two  cents  a  mile,  to  2^4  cents.  Examples 
of  the  proposed  changes  are  given  below  (rates  from  New 
York)  : 

Old  Proposed 

rate  rate 

To  Albany $3.10  $3.58 

To  Utica    5.00  5.93 

To  Syracuse   6.06  7.25 

To  Rochester 7.68  9.28 

To  Buffalo 9.25  10.98 

To  Yonkers 30  .38 

To  Peekskill    , 90  1.03 

To  Poughkeepsie   1.58  1.83 

To  Mt.   Vernon   30  .35 

To  White  Plains 50  .58 

To  Mt.  Kisco   88  .93 

To  Brewster   1 .28  1.30 

The  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  Second  district  has 
before  it  applications  from  most  of  the  electric  roads  in  the 
state  asking  for  authority  to  make  general  increases  in  fares;  and 
it  is  understood  that  in  the  case  of  the  electric  roads,  as  with  the 
New  York  Central,  broad  investigation  will  be  made  into  the 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  commission  to  authorize  deviations 
from  the  original   franchise  requirements. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Uncompressed  Cotton  to  Memphi«  and  St.  Louis 

City  of  Mem l> his  et  al.  v.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  et 
al.     Opinion   by  Commissioner  Daniels: 

Upon  rehearing,  differentials  proposed  by  defendants  in  rates 
on  uncompressed  cotton  from  points  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
on  lines  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway, 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway,  and  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad  to  Memphis  and  St.  Louis,  respectively,  are,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  approved.     (45  I.  C.   C,  487.) 


Rate*  to  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Commercial  Club  of  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  et  al.  v.  Ahnapee  & 
Western  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Daniels: 

Class  rates  to  and  from  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  from  and  to  points 
east  or  south  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  are 
found  unreasonable  and  prejudicial.  Reasonable  maximum  rates 
are  prescribed  for  the  future,  including  prportional  rates  from 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  crossings. 

Commodity  rates  to  Mitchell  constructed  in  relation  to  the 
corresponding  commodity  rates  to  Sioux  Falls  are  recom- 
mended. 

Fourth  section  relief  is  denied.     (46  I.  C.  C,  1.) 


COURT   NEWS 

Proof  of  Defective  Car  Door 

In  a  cattle  shipper's  action  for  injuries  from  a  door  of  the 
car  hired,  which  fell  upon  him  while  he  and  others  were  at- 
tempting to  open  it,  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  holds  that 
the  burden  was  on  the  shipper  to  show  that  the  defendant  rail- 
road's car  door  was  defective,  and  that  the  injury  resulted  there- 
from, the  doctrine  of  res  ipsa  loquitur  not  being  applicable  — 
Deister  v.  Kansas  City  N.  W.  (Mo.),  195  S.  W  490  Decided 
May  29,   1917. 


Application  of  Safety  Appliance  Act 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  holds  that  under 
the  provision  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Act,  as  to  the  use  of  air 
brakes,  a  number  of  bad-order  cars,  fastened  together  by  chains, 
together  with  an  engine,  tender  and  caboose,  constituted  a  train[ 
even  though  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to  apply  the  train- 
brake  provision  to  such  cases,  and  might  necessitate  limiting  the 
number  of  chained-up  cars  hauled  to  15  per  cent  of  the  cars  in 
the  train,  the  train-brake  provision  being  absolute  and  manda- 
tory.—Pennsylvania  Co.  V.  United  States,  241  Fed  824  De- 
cided  May  8,    1917. 

Unused  Transit  Credit 

.\  milling  in  transit  rate  is  an  entirety,  and  must  be  ac- 
cepted and  carried  out  in  its  entirety  or  not  at  all.  The 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  shipper  cannot  maintain 
an  action  in  the  courts  of  that  state  for  unused  transit  credit 
on  shipments  of  grain  made  from  various  points  in  .Vebraska. 
destined  to  points  outside  of  Nebraska,  and  to  one  point  in" 
Nebraska,  where  parts  of  each  car  were  forwarded  indiscrim- 
inately to  the  points  of  destination,  and  where  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  tariff  have  hot  been  complied  with.— Fre- 
mont Milling  Co.  V.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  (Neb.),  163  N'  W  331 
Decided   May   19,    1917. 

Switching  Service 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  Minnesota 
railroad  corporation  was  required  by  its  franchise  to  construct 
and  operate  a  complete  railroad  system  in  the  state,  including 
switching  yards  and  tracks,  and  where  it  acquired  a  switching 
road  as  a  part  of  its  system,  and  the  switching  company  held  the 
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legal  title  to  the  property  as  a  mere  convenience,  the  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission,  even  in  anticipation  of  an  abandon- 
ment, might  order  the  railroad  to  continue  its  operation.^ 
Minneapolis  C.  &  C.  Assn.  v.  Great  Northern  (Minn.),  163 
N.  W,,  294.     Decided  June  15,  1917. 


may  put  in  issue  the  good  faith  of  the  railroad  corporation  in 
seeking  to  acquire  his  land  for  uses  which  are  not  public,  but 
really  to  subserve  some  private  interest  or  end. — Castro  Point 
Ry.  &  Terminal   Co.  v.  Anglo-Paciiic   Development  Co.    (Cal.), 

165  Pac.  544.     Decided  June  14,  1917. 


Anti-Pass  Law  and  Deed  to  Right  of  Way 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  section  196  of  the 
State  Constitution,  providing  that  passenger  transportation  shall 
be  regulated  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination,  and  section  197, 
prohibiting  free  passes,  render  void  as  against  public  policy  a 
railroad's  agreement  to  give  free  transportation  in  return  for 
right  of  way  deeded  it,  especially  as  the  Kentucky  Anti-Pass 
Law  of  1916,  enacted  pursuant  to  section  196,  specifically  pro- 
hibits transportation  except  for  a  money  consideration.  It  is 
held  that  the  Anti-Pass  Law  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
an  existing  contract  by  a  railroad  to  furnish  passenger  trans- 
portation in  return  for  right  of  way  deeded  it,  since  the  contract 
was  made  in  view  of  section  196,  and  because  the  Anti-Pass 
Law  is  merely  a  police  regulation  within  the  legislature's  con- 
stitutional powers.  The  court  in  its  opinion  reviewed  the  prior 
Anti-Pass  Law  decisions — Kentucky  Traction  &  Terminal 
Company  v.  Murray  (Kv."),  195  S.  W..  1.119.  Decided  June 
22,   1917. 


Passengers  Leaving  Seats  Before  Train  Stops 

When  the  name  of  the  next  station  is  called  two  or  three 
times  by  the  conductor  while  the  train  is  slackening  for  the 
station,  the  conductor  does  not  request  or  invite  a  passenger  to 
get  up  and  go  to  the  door  while  the  train  is  moving;  his  lan- 
guage amounts  merely  to  an  emphatic  announcement  of  the  near 
approach  to  the  station,  and  is  a  notice  to  passengers  who  desire 
to  disembark  there  that  the  train  is  so  approaching.  A  woman 
40  years  old,  weighing  172  lb.,  having  children  with  her,  left  her 
seat  in  a  car  when  the  conductor  announced  the  approach  to  a 
station  and  stood  by  the  door.  The  Arkansas  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  her  acts  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  and  if  under  them  her  act  was  that  of 
an  imprudent  person,  she  could  not  recover  for  an  injury  re- 
ceived by  her  in  a  fall,  although  it  was  the  result  of  an  unusual 
movement  of  the  train. — Lashlee  v.  Bush  (Ark.),  195  S.  W., 
375.    Decided  May  21.  1917. 


Change  in  Location  of  Station 

A  railroad  is  a  quasi  public  highway,  and,  at  least  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  statute,  the  company  may  change  the  loca- 
tion  of  its  tracks  and  stations.  A  legislative  enactment  being  the 
supreme  declaration  of  the  public  policy  of  the  jurisdiction,  the 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  when,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  statute,  the  Railroad  Commission  has  consented  to 
and  authorized  a  change  of  location  of  a  station,  it  has  but 
carried  out  the  expressed  public  policy  of  the  legislature  upon 
the  subject,  which  public  policy  is  paramount  to  all  inconvenience 
which  may  follow  from  an  execution  of  the  statutory  provisions. — 
Beatty  v.  L.  &  N.  (Ky.),  195  S-  W.,  487.     Decided  June  5,  1917. 

The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  holds  that  a  judgment  re- 
straining a  railroad  company  from  removing  a  station  from  a 
tract  of  land  in  violation  of  a  covenant  in  the  deed  under  which 
it  obtained  title  to  the  land  will  not  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
building  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Railroad  Commission 
when  the  public  benefit  requires  such  removal  and  the  Railroad 
Commission  orders  it.— San  Antonio  &  A.  P.  v.  Mose!  (Tex.), 
195  S.  W.,  621.     Decided  June  6,  1917. 


Condemnation — Public  Necessity 

While  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  other  jurisdictions  are 
not  uniform  upon  the  subject,  the  California  District  Court  of 
Appeal  holds,  in  condemnation  proceedings  by  a  railroad,  that 
the  law  in  that  state  seems  to  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  view 
that,  when  the  legislature  has  declared  that  railroad  corporations 
shall  have  the  right  to  condemn  lands  of  private  persons  for 
their  uses,  the  (|uestion  whether  there  is  a  present  public  need 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  particular  railroad 
seeking  to  exercise  that  right  is  no  longer  a  judicial  question  to 
be  litigated  in  the  condemnation  proceedings,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  private  person  whose  lands  are  sought  to  be  taken 


Contributory  Negligence  of  Passenger  Crossing  Tracks 

A  passenger  attempted  to  cross  the  tracks  near  a  station  about 
midnight  in  front  of  an  approaching  freight  train  tliat  he  sup- 
posed was  a  passenger  train,  which  would  slacken  speed  at  the 
station  and  give  him  time  to  cross.  He  tripped  over  a  spike 
projecting  about  3  inches  from  a  tie  and  was  run  over  by  the 
train.  The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  holds  that  he  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  a  matter  of  law-,  and  could 
not  recover  from  the  railroad. — Schaff  v.  Combs  (Tex.),  194 
S.  W.,   1,159.     Decided   May  3,  1917. 


Inspection  of  Cars 

The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  holds  that  the  ultimate  car- 
rier of  a  car,  although  it  made  no  inspection,  was  not  liable  for 
injuries  to  a  consignee's  servant,  who,  while  unloading  a  car- 
load of  automobiles,  loaded  by  the  consignor  in  a  foreign  car, 
was  injured  by  a  loose  casting  falling  from  over  the  door  on 
the  inside  of  the  car,  the  defect  being  one  not  discoverable  from 
the  outside  of  the  car.  The  dutj-  of  such  a  carrier  on  receiving 
a  car  is  held  to  extend  only  to  a  reasonable  inspection  of  its 
condition  with  reference  to  its  fitness  for  transportation.^Kansas 
City,  M.  &  O.  v.  Pysher  (Tex.),  195  S.  W.,  981.  Decided 
June  7,  1917. 

Interstate  Shipments 

Bills  of  lading  of  shipments  from  Argenta,  a  point  in  Illinois, 
to  New  York,  contained  a  notation  to  stop  at  Chicago  for 
weight  and  inspection.  The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  sustain  the  consignee's  contention 
that  they  were  billed  to  New  York  merely  to  obtain  a  reduction 
in  the  freight  rate,  and  were  not  intended  to  go  beyond  Chi- 
cago, they  were  interstate  shipments. — Shellabarger  Elevator 
Co.  V.  Illinois  Central  (111.),  116  N.  E.,  170. 

Merchandise  was  shipped  from  Oklahoma  to  Ft.  Worth,  Texas, 
transportation  to  be  continued  to  some  other  point  in  Texas 
thereafter  to  be  determined.  There  was  no  delivery  at  Ft. 
Worth,  but  delivery  was  made  at  the  ultimate  destination, 
-Abilene.  The  goods,  however,  remained  some  time  in  Ft. 
Worth,  and  were  shipped  on  a  new  bill  of  lading  to  Abilene. 
Action  was  brought  by  the  shipper  against  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  recover  the  penalties  provided  by  the  Texas  statute  for 
refusal  to  deliver  freight  upon  the  payment  or  tender  of  the 
freight  charges,  as  shown  by  the  bill  of  lading,  the  railroad  hav- 
ing refused  delivery  except  on  payment  of  an  additional  sum. 
The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  .Appeals  holds  that  the  shipments  from 
Ft.  Worth  to  Abilene  was  an  interstate  shipment,  and  as  the 
state  statute  does  not  apply  to  such  shipments,  no  recovery 
could  be  had.— G.  C.  &  S.  F.  v.  Mathis  (Tex.),  194  S.  W.,  1,134. 
Decided   March   29,    1917. 

Recovery  by  Initial  Carrier  from  Connecting  Carrier 

In  an  action  by  the  initial  carrier  against  the  terminal  carrier 
for  reimbursement  for  damage  to  an  interstate  shipment,  the 
Iowa  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  Carmack  amendment,  mak- 
ing initial  carriers  liable  for  loss  to  interstate  shipments,  and  al- 
lowing recovery  from  the  connecting  carrier,  makes  the  initial 
carrier's  recovery  dependent  on  a  showing  of  injury  to  the 
shipment  while  in  the  connecting  carrier's  possession,  and  not 
upon  the  shippers'  judgment  against  the  initial  carrier,  although 
sum  recovered  bythe  shipper  is  conclusive  as  to  the  amount  of  dam- 
age, thus  making  the  initial  carrier  the  representative  of  all  con- 
necting carriers.  In  such  an  action  the  record  of  proceedings  and 
judgment  in  the  shipper's  action  are  admissible,  in  view  of 
the  provision  of  the  statute  making  the  judgment  proper  evi- 
dence, and  the  record  being  necessary  to  show  the  scope  of  the 
adjudication.  .Mthough  the  statute  docs  not  require  notice  of 
the  shipper's  suit,  to  be  given  connecting  carriers,  the  giving 
of   such   notice   is   proper   practice.     .A.   reason    for   this   is   that 
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ordinarily,  if  a  third  person,  having  notice  of  an  action  against 
the  defendant  in  which  he  is  Hable  to  the  defendant,  ignores 
such  notice,  he  will  be  held  to  indemnify  the  defendant  to  the 
extent  of  the  judgment  rendered  against  the  latter  on  the 
ground  of  estoppel,  the  purpose  of  the  rule  being  to  avoid  a 
multiplicity  of  suits. — St.  Joseph  &  G.  I.  v.  Des  Moines  Union 
(Iowa),  162  N.  W.,  812.     Decided  May  16,  1917. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


Construction  of  Grant  of  Right  of  Way 

An  instrument  granted  a  right  of  w-ay  across  certain  lands, 
reserving  the  use  of  all  of  such  lands  except  that  portion  actually 
used  and  occupied  by  the  railroad.  The  company  laid  a  single 
track,  but  cut  grass  and  willows  on  the  entire  statutory  width, 
used  substantially  all  the  ground  within  such  width  for  erecting 
telegraph  poles  and  storing  materials,  and  for  32  years  returned 
it  for  taxation  and  paid  taxes  thereon,  while  the  grantor  never 
availed  himself  of  the  right  to  use  even  those  portions  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  company.  In  a  suit  by  the  successor  of  the  grantor 
against  the  railroad  to  establish  title  to  the  right  of  way  and 
to  enjoin  the  railroad  from  laying  a  track,  in  addition  to  its 
main  track,  on  the  strip  of  ground,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Eighth  Circuit,  held  that  the  grant  was  of  a  right  of  way  100  ft. 
wide,  the  maximum  width  allowed  by  statute,  and  not  merely  a 
strip  sufficient  in  width  for  a  single  track ;  the  provision  as  to 
the  right  to  use  parts  not  occupied  by  the  company  constituting 
a  reservation  and  not  an  exception.  An  "exception"  is  a  with- 
drawal from  the  effect  of  a  grant  some  part  of  the  thing  granted 
which  is  in  existence  and  included  under  the  terms  of  the  grant; 
while  a  "reservation"  is  something  arising  out  of  the  thing 
granted  not  then  in  existence,  or  some  new  thing  created  or  re- 
served, issuing  out  of  the  thing  granted  and  not  a  part  of  the 
thing  itself.  The  reservation  in  the  grant  in  this  case  would 
not  extend  beyond  the  grantor's  own  lifetime,  in  the  absence 
of  words  of  limitation  and  inheritance. — Iowa  Rv.  &  Light  Co.  v. 
C.  M.  &  St.   P.,  241   Fed.,  S81. 


Delegation  of  P»wer  to  Fix    Rates 

In  190S  the  Missouri  legislature  passed  an  act  establishing 
maximum  intrastate  rates,  and  in  1907  another  establishing  max- 
imum passenger  rates.  In  1913  it  passed  the  Public  Service 
Commission  Act,  section  47,  of  which  conferred  upon  the  com- 
mission the  power  and  duty  of  establishing  reasonable  maximum 
intrastate  rates.  The  next  year  fourteen  railroads  applied  for 
a  revision  upwards  of  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  following 
an  investigation  were  granted  certain  modified  measures  of  relief 
by  the  commission,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1916.  A  citizen 
brought  the  case  into  the  County  Circuit  Court  for  review. 
That  court  reversed  the  finding  of  the  commission,  and  the  case 
was  appealed  to  the  state  Supreme  Court.  The  two  questions 
involved  are  purely  questions  of  law,  namely,  (a)  Does  section 
47  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  .'Vet  confer  authority  upon 
the  commission  to  raise  railroad  rates  above  the  maximum 
fixed  by  the  legislature  unless  prohibited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion? (b)  If  the  section  has  this  effect,  is  it  invalid  because 
in  violation  of  section  14,  art.  12  of  the  State  Constitution? 
The  Supreme  Court  answered  the  first  question  in  the  af- 
firmative. Section  14,  art.  12,  provides  that  the  legislature 
shall  from  time  to  time  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable 
maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  freight.  The  court  mentioned  seven  states  which  have  con- 
stitutions containing  a  provision  wholly  or  substantially  similar 
to  that  of  Missouri,  viz.,  Illinois,  West  Vrginia,  Nebraska,  Wash- 
ington, Alabama  and  Georgia;  and  cited  cases  from  these  states 
recognizing  the  authority  of  the  legislatures  to  delegate  to  public 
service  commissions  the  right  to  ascertain  and  determine  reason- 
able rates.  The  court  said  that  by  section  47  of  the  Missouri 
Public  Service  Commission  .-Xct  the  legislature  did  not  delegate 
to  the  commission  the  absolute  power  of  fixing  maximum  rates, 
but  only  the  power  to  ascertain  and  determine  what  rates  are 
reasonable ;  and  provided  by  other  sections  of  the  act  for  a 
judicial  review  of  the  fact  of  reasonableness,  which  is  only 
prima  facie,  and  while  the  commission  may  order  the  observ- 
ance of  these  rates  so  found  by  it  to  be  reasonable,  under  penal- 
ties for  violation  fixed  by  the  legislature,  such  observance  en- 
dures subject  to  a  review  by  the  courts.  The  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  was  reversed,  with  directions  to  affirm  the  order 
of  the  commission. — State  ex  rel.  Rhodes  v.  Public  Service  Com- 
mission (Mo.).    Decided  AprW  9,  1917 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Maine  Centr.\l  is  getting  prices  on  10  locomotives. 

The  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  has  ordered  one  Consolidation 
locomotive   from   the   Baldwin   Locomotive  Works. 

The  Central  Railway  of  BRi\ziL  has  ordered  two  Consolida- 
tion locomotives  from   the   Baldwin   Locomotive   Works. 

Panama  Canal  Locomotives  Sold. — Over  ICO  of  the  locomo- 
tives used  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  have  been 
disposed  of  by  Governor  Harding,  of  the  Canal  Zone,  according 
to  reports  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  Ten  locomotives  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Alaska  engineering  commission ;  two 
were  sold  to  the  Chile  Exploration  Company,  and  95  were  sold 
to  the  A.  B.  Shaw  Company,  which  does  a  contracting  business 
in  New  York. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Donner  Steel  Company  is  inquiring  for  prices  on  25 
gondola  cars. 

The  Russian  Government  is  about  to  place  orders  for  an 
additional  10.000  1,200  pood  (43.200  lb.)  capacity  four-wheel  box 
cars.  This  is  the  second  lot  of  10,(XX)  cars  on  this  order  on 
which  40,000  cars  have  been  authorized.  It  is  understood  that 
Canadian  car  builders  may  receive  this  lot. 


Copenhagen's  New  Underground  Railway. — As  the  result  of 
the  difficulty  in  getting  the  materials  for  rails,  telegraphs  and 
signals,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  complete  a  proposed 
new  underground  railway  in   Copenhagen. 

Earnings  of  Swiss  Railways. — The  earnings  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  railways  for  the  past  three  vears  have  been :  In  1914, 
S9,264,000;  in  1915,  $10,808,000;  in'  1916,  $11,580,000.  These 
profits,  however,  have  been  absorbed  in  amortization  and 
betterments. 

War  Time  Transportation. — One  of  the  hardest  things  for  a 
soldier  to  relish  is  railroad  travel  in  war  time.  When  a  few  men 
are  moved  at  a  time  sleeping  cars  can  be  provided,  but  when  an 
army  must  be  moved  in  a  hurry  then  day  coaches  and  even 
freight  cars  come  into  play.  During  our  late  Mexican  trouble 
there  was  considerable  grumbling  because  our  soldiers  lacked 
Pullmans  to  travel  in,  and  it  is  said  that  when  German  soldiers 
heard  of  this  they  quit  fighting  a  whole  day  in  order  to  give  vent 
to  their  merriment.  They  are  glad  to  travel  in  box  cars  with  a 
little  straw  in  the  bottom.  Our  soldier  boys  "Somewhere  in 
France"  have  perhaps  had  a  taste  of  traveling  in  cars  marked 
"Eight  Horses  or  Forty  Men,"  where  they  draw  lots  in  order  to 
see  who  lies  down  and  who  sleeps  standing  up.  But  the  Ameri- 
can boys  are  not  the  ones  to  kick  at  a  hardship  they  know  can- 
not be  avoided. —  H'al!  Street  Jounml. 

Railway  Development  in  South  Russia. — The  British  vice- 
consul  at  Kherson  reports,  under  date  March  13.  that  the  road  bed 
of  the  railway  between  Merefa  and  Kherson  is  in  complete  order, 
and  as  soon  as  rails  can  be  obtained  they  will  be  laid.  This 
line  will  be  very  important  for  the  export  of  grain  and  ore 
from  Kherson,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  in  full  work- 
ing order  by  the  time  foreign  exports  will  again  be  possible.  The 
government  has  officially  confirmed  the  project  for  constructing 
a  railway  from  Saratov  to  .Mcxandrovsk.  The  carrying  out  of 
this  project  will  enable  goods  from  the  Saratov  district  to  reach 
the  port  of  Kherson  via  the  River  Dnieper,  and  vice  versa,  thus 
considerably  increasing  the  volume  of  exports  and  imports  at 
Kherson.  Progress  is  being  made  with  the  construction  of  the 
railway  between  Kherson  and  Djankoi,  which  will  join  Kherson 
with  the  Crimea-Kertch  line.  The  government  has  sanctioned 
the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  Dnieper,  which  will  be  suf- 
ficiently high  not  to  impede  river  traffic;  the  building  of  the 
bridge  will  be  begun  this  year. 
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On  August  1  the  Kewanee  plant  of  the  National  Tube  Com- 
pany, located  at  Kewanee,  111.,  was  sold  to  the  Walworth  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  on  that  date  the  Na- 
tional Tube  Company  retired  frotn  the  fittings  business. 

The  Acar  Manufacturing  Company,  30  Church  street.  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  the  Blue  Signal  Safety  Device,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Leiand  T.  Johnson  as  special  rep- 
resentative, with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
and  Burt  E.  Dana,  New  York  salesman,  with  headquarters  at 
30  Church  street.  New  York. 

F.  A.  Molitor,  consulting  engineer,  35  Nassau  street.  New 
Y'ork,  and  major  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  has 
recently  been  ordered  from  the  Engineers'  Training  Camp  to 
duty  in  Washington  on  the  staff  of  S.  M.  Felton,  the  director- 
general  of  railways.  This  office  is  an  adjunct  of  the  chief  of 
engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  and  has  to  do  with  the  military  railway  and 
transportation  problems  in  France. 

The  American  Steel  Export  Company  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Walter  R.  Morris  as  assistant  traffic  manager,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Woolworth  building,  New  York  City.  Be- 
cause of  suspended  service  for  an  indefinite  period  of  American- 
Hawaiian  steamers  via  Panama  Canal,  Mr.  Morris  resigned  his 
position  as  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company,  to  accept  employment  with  the  American 
Steel  Export  Company.  Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canal  Line  in  1910,  then  known  as  the  Tehauntepec  Route,  Mr. 
Morris  was  for  a  great  many  years  associated  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Pacific  Mail  companies  in  their  traffic  departments 
at  both  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


Railway    Equipment    Form*    Large   Share  of  Year's  Billion  Dollar 
Steel  Exports 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1917,  were  four  times  as  great  in  value  as  in  the 
fiscal  year  1914.  .\ccording  to  a  compilation  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  the  fiscal  year  1915  exports  of  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  reached  $226,000,000,  against  $251,000,000 
in  1914.  They  were  worth  $621,000,000  in  1916,  and  approxi- 
mately $1,120,000,000  in  1917,  these  being  official  figures  for  11 
months  and  an  estimate  for  the  closing  month  of  the  year. 

Most  of  this  increase  in  exportation  in  1916  and  1917  went  to 
Europe.  The  total  value  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  Europe  in  the  fiscal  year  1915  was  but  $92,000,000,  in 
1916.  $354,000,000  and  in  1917  approximately  $700,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
and  manufactures  in  the  last  four  years,  and  also  the  exports 
of  some  of  the  important  classes  of  railway  material.  The  total 
for  June.  1917,  is  estimated: 

Total  lion  and  Steel  and  Manufactures 
Ye:\v  Value 

1917 $1,117,831,000 

1916 621,209.000 

1915 225.861,000 

1914 251,480,000 

Locomotii'es 

Year  Number  Value 

1917 1,290  $16,037,000 

1916 799  12,665.000 

1915 228  2,115,000 

1914 383  3,692,000 

Steel  Rails 

Year                                                                      Tons  Value 

1917 611,000  $26,632,000 

1916 :...• 540,000  17.687,000 

1915 159,000  4.537.000 

1914 338,000  10,250,000 

Railway   Track  Material 
Year  Value 

1917 $8,164,000 

1916 5,261.000 

1915 2,407,000 

1914 2.534,000 

Railway  cars  are  not  separately  divided  in  the  National  City 
Bank's  compilation. 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sant.\  Fe. — This  company  is  preparing 
preliminary  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  brick 
head-house,  36  by  70  ft.,  and  a  frame  freight-house,  36  by  200 
ft.,  at  Newton,  Kan. 

The  company  is  also  contemplating  the  construction  of  a 
freight  transfer  station  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.  The  plans  at 
present  provide  for  a  frame  structure,  30  by  1,000  ft.,  with 
about  400  ft.  of  platform.  Part  of  the  building  will  be  two 
stories  high,  and  will  be  used  to  house  the  office  force, 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company  will  build  a  three-span  re- 
inforced concrete  bridge  at  London  street,  Windsor,  Ont.  It 
will  consist  of  three  35-ft.  spans,  with  reinforced  concrete  abut- 
ments, piers  and  dock. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  July  30,  from  the  main  line  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  at  Edgington,  Ky.,  north  to  Waverly,  Ohio,  30 
miles.  The  work  included  the  construction  of  a  steel  bridge 
3,450  ft.  long  over  the  Ohio  river  at  Sciotoville;  also  a  steel  via- 
duct 1,080  ft.  long  over  the  Little  Sciotoville  river,  two  miles 
north  of  Sciotoville.  A  description  of  this  line  was  published 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  March  3,  1916,  page  397. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern. — See  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Gulf  &  East  Texas. — Incorporated  in  Texas  with  general  of- 
fices at  Hicks  to  build  a  railroad  from  Hicks  to  Wursbaugh, 
about  10  miles.  The  incorporators  include  E.  R.  Campbell  and 
A.  E.  .\mmerman,  Houston ;  S.  B.  Hicks,  J.  T.  Wursbaugh, 
M.  F.  Johnson  and  T.  H.  Scovill,  Shreveport,  La. 

Kansas  City  Terminal. — This  company  is  drawing  prelim- 
inary plans  for  the  construction  of  two  passenger  stations  at 
Kansas  City,  Kan.  Details  of  the  plans  are  not  available  at 
present,  but  the  estimated  cost  of  each  station,  with  its  ap- 
proaches and  platforms,  will  be  approximately  $100,000.  Con- 
struction is  expected  to  be  started  this  summer  so  that  stations 
will  be  ready  for  service  next  spring. 

Mahoning  &  Shenango  (Electric). — This  company,  in  con- 
junction with  Lawrence  county,  Pa.,  is  planning  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  over  Neshahannock  Creek  at  New  Castle,  Pa. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  structure  is  about  $66,000.  but  con- 
struction is  not  expected  to  start  immediately. 

Muscle  Shoals'  Traction. — A  contract  has  been  given  by  this 
company  to  the  Central  Construction  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  to  build  a  64-mile  interurban  line.  The  projected  route  is 
from  a  connection  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the 
Southern  Railway,  at  Florence,  Ala.,  east  via  St.  Florian,  Bailey 
Springs,  Killen,  Center  Star,  Rogersville  and  Athens  to  Hunts- 
ville,  where  connection  is  to  be  again  made  with  the  Southern 
Railway  and  with  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis.  A 
branch  line  is  also  to  be  built  north  to  Lexington,  12  miles.  S. 
L.  Whitten,  president;  T.  W.  Pratt,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
T.  H.  Allen,  secretary  and  general  manager,  Florence,  Ala. ; 
E,  M.  Wilkins,  chief  engineer;  and  M.  S.  Bingham,  consulting 
engineer. 

Pennsylvania-Detroit. — A  contract  has  been  awarded  by 
this  company  to  Iliff  Brothers,  London,  Ohio,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  over  the  Huron  river  at  a  point  two  miles 
above  Flat  Rock,  Mich.  The  bridge  will  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, and  will  have  three  14- ft.  spans. 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West. — A  contract  has  been  awarded 
by  this  company  to  P.  T.  Clifford  &  Son,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  for 
the  construction  of  a  third  track  between  Trimmer  Junction, 
Ind.,  and  Boone,  6.4  miles.  The  work  will  involve  a  change  in 
grade  extending  over  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  the  building 
of  six  small  bridges.  The  work  has  already  been  started,  and 
will   cost   approximately   $625,000. 

Salt  Lake,  Garfield  &  Western. — This  company  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  electrification  of  its  line  and  work  on  the 
project  has  already  been  started.  The  approximate  cost  of  the 
work  will  be  $250!000. 
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Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. — This  company  has  applied 
to  the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second 
district,  for  approval  of  equipment  agreement,  series  J,  with 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  as  trustee  dated 
July  1,  1917,  and  for  perrnission  to  issue  $1,000,000  five  per 
cent,  series  J  equipment  bonds,  pursuant  to  said  agreement,  at 
not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  their  par  value,  and  interest. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — The  Illinois  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  has  authorized  this  company  to  issue 
$25,455,000  of  general  mortgage  bonds  at  four  per  cent,  pay- 
able  March    1,    1958. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Permission  has  been  given 
by  the  Illinois  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  issue 
$12,500,000  of  general  mortgage  gold  bonds  at  four  per  cent. 

Clarence  H.  Venner,  of  New  York  City,  has  filed  in  the 
Sangamon  County  Circuit  Court  of  Illinois  an  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  Illinois  State  Public  Utilities  Committee  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  $65,000,000  in  preferred  stocks  at 
six  and  seven  per  cent  by  the  above  company.  Mr.  Venner, 
who  is  a  stockholder,  contended  that  the  company  should  not 
issue  preferred  stocks  in  such  large  amounts,  and  objected  to 
the  plans  for  reorganizing  the  company.  The  appeal  will  be 
heard  at  the  September  term  of  court. 

St.  Louis  &  Hannibal. — Charles  W.  Cox  and  C.  Ledyard  Blair, 
of  New  York,  have  filed  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  this 
company  with  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission.  The 
company  operates  between  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  Perry,  a  dis- 
tance of  104  miles.  The  plan  of  reorganization  provjdes  for 
a  new  company,  the  waiving  of  all  old  claims,  assumption  of 
the  floating  debt,  a  new  issue  of  preferred  stock  of  $250,000, 
and  the  issue  of  $370,000  of  new  common  stock. 

Salina  Northern. — This  road,  operating  81  miles  between 
Salina,  Kan.,  and  Osborne,  has  been  sold  at  auction  to  P.  W. 
Goebel,  president  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  for  $693,000. 

Waup.\ca-Green  Bay. — This  10-mile  line,  extending  from 
Waupaca.  Wis.,  to  Green  Bay,  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  because  the  interest  due  on  $75,000  was  not  paid  in 
June.  Frank  B.  Seymour,  general  manager  of  the  Green  Bay 
&  Western,  has  been  named  receiver.  The  Wisconsin  State 
Railroad  Commission,  in  its  1916  report,  valued  ^he  productive 
cost  of  the  Waupaca-Green  Bay,  less  depreciation,  at  $95,777. 
The  total  indebtedness  is  now  $86,000.  The  company  has 
until  September  1  to  liquidate  its  indebtedness  or  be  sold 
under    receivership. 
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Budget  of  'South  .African  Railways. — The  estimates  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  main  services  of  the  South  African  railways 
during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1918,  are  given  at  $50,815,000, 
and  the  revenues  at  $66,927,000.  The  expenditures  of  the  sub- 
sidiary services  are  estimated  at  $2,431,000,  and  the  revenues  at 
$2,361,000.  In  the  main  services  the  revenue  from  freight  and 
minerals  other  than  coal  is  estimated  at  $29,177,000;  from  coal, 
$15,574,000;  from  live  stock,  $2,372,000,  and  from  the  passenger 
service,   $16310,000. — Commerce    Report. 

New  Law  of  Railway  Concessions  in  Venezuela. — The  new 
law  of  railway  concessions  passed  the  Venezuelan  congress,  and 
was  signed  by  the  provisio'nal  president  June  12.  The  principal 
difference  between  this  law  and  the  former  one  is  that  the 
provision  by  which  all  railways  constructed  under  concessions 
became  the  property  of  the  government  after  a  specified  term 
of  years  is  changed,  and  railways  to  be  built  under  the  new 
law  will  be  fully  and  perpetually  the  property  of  the  parties 
constructing  them  except  that  such  ownership  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  foreign  government.  It  is 
hoped  that  under  the  more  liberal  terms  of  this  new  law  foreign 
capital  may  undertake  the  construction  of  railways,  which  the 
countrv  so  badlv  needs  for  its  internal  development. — Commerce 
Report. 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

John  G.  Walsh  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  vice-president 
of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

W.  A.  Corkill  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Carolina  & 
North  Western,  with  office  at  Chester,  S.  C,  vice  F.  Wolfe, 
resigned. 

Dameron  Black  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  vice  R.  K. 
Slaughter. 

G.  F.  Moore  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
vice  G.  G.  Early. 

Operating 

E.  A.  O'Donnell  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  El  Paso  division  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio. 

M.  H.  McEniry  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  office  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  vice 
A.  T.  Gushing,  resigned. 

D.  C.  Smith  has  been  appointed  manager  for  the  receivers  of 
the  Georgia  Coast  &  Piedmont,  with  headquarters  at  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  vice  A.  do  Sola  Mendes. 

H.  M.  Gargan,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  on  the 
Susquehanna  division,  vice  M.  W.  Sullivan,  promoted. 

Clarence  R.  Smith,  trainmaster  on  the  Illinois  Central,  at 
Fordham,  111.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  freight  service, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  A.  M.  Umshler,  pro- 
moted. Thomas  Whitby  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  at  Ford- 
ham,   succeeding   C.   R.    Smith. 

George  F.  Dickson,  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida, 
with  office  at  Douglas,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
also  of  the  Augusta  Southern,  succeeding  J.  A.  White,  resigned 
to  accept  an  appointment  as  military  transportation  officer,  Camp 
Wadsworth,   Spartanburg,   S.   C. 

S.  A.  Stockard,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  .Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  superintendent  of  transportation,  with  office  at  Wil- 
mington, and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished ;  E.  M. 
Dewey  has  been  appointed  car  accountant,  with  office  at 
Wilmington. 

A.  E.  Boughner.  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  district  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  terminals  at  St.  Louis;  J.  F.  Hickey,  super- 
intendent at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  has  been  transferred  to  Sedalia; 
W.  M.  Whittenton  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Mc.-Mester  district,  with  headquarters  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Hickey. 

Richard  E.  Casey,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  was  born  at  Union  City,  Ind.,  on  October  6,  1868.  He 
entered  railway  service  with  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  on 
November  12,  1888,  as  a  telegraph  operator.  Two  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  ticket  agent  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  in 
.April,  1893,  became  traveling  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  Grand  Rapids.  In  December,  1897,  he  was  appointed  train- 
master at  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Northern  division. 

A.  E.  Brown,  trainmaster  of  the  Sacramento  division  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Tucson  division,  succeeding  T.  H. 
Kruttschnitt.  resigned  to  enter  military  service ;  C.  F.  Donnatin, 
trainmaster  of  the  Los  -Angeles  division  at  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  that  division,  with  the 
same  headquarters ;  F.  J.  Berry,  trainmaster  at  Truckee,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Sacramento  division,  with  headquarters 
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at  Sacramento;  C.  A.  Collins  succeeds  Mr.  Berry  as  train- 
master at  Truckee;  J.  C.  Muir,  trainmaster  at  Bakersfield,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Los  Angeles. 

Edward  F.  Blomeyer,  whose  appointment  as  general  manager, 
in  charge  of  the  operating  and  traffic  departments,  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  and  the  Manistique  &  Lake  Superior,  was  announced  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  on  June  29,  was  born  at  Farmington, 
Mo.  He  entered  railway  service  with  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  as  a  telegraph  operator,  and  later  served  suc- 
cessively as  agent  and  train  despatcher.  He  afterward  became 
auditor  of  the  Southern  Missouri  &  Arkansas,  following  which 
he  was  promoted  to  freight  and  passenger  agent.  Several  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Memphis  &  Southeastern,  which  position  he 
held  until  he  became  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Manistique,  Marquette 
&  Northern.  Following  this  he  was  for  several  years  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Tennessee,  Alabama  & 
Georgia,  and  for  a  short  time  was  vice-president  and  traffic 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  appointment  as  general  manager  of  the  .A.nn  Arbor 
and  the  Manistique  &  Lake  Superior. 

Traffic 

Dexter  M.  Denison,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic  manager,  with 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  effective  August  1.  He 
was  born  at  Hamlet, 
N.  Y.,  on  July  24,  1866, 
and  entered  railway 
service  in  July,  1882.  as 
a  night  telegraph  oper- 
ator, with  the  Minneap- 
olis &  St.  Louis.  He 
was  later  promoted  to 
local  freight  agent,  and 
served  in  this  capacity 
at  various  stations  until 
his  appointment  as  trav- 
eling freight  agent.  He 
next  became  commer- 
cial agent  at  Minneap- 
olis, following  which 
he  served  successively 
as  assistant  general 
freight  agent  and  gen- 
eral freight  agent,  with 
headquarters    at    Minne-  n    m    n     • 

apolis.  On  August  1,  1917,  ,'      ' 

he      was      promoted      to 

freight  traffic  manager,  succeeding  F.  C.  Townsend,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic! 

Wallace  Smith  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of' the 
Ocilla   Southern,,   with   office   at   Ocilla,   Ga. 

R.  L.  5utt  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Carolina  &  North  Western,  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  B.  Leavitt  has  been  appointed  industrial  agent  of  the 
Southern   Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

A.  W.  Sanders,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Carolina, 
Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  at  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  has  resigned,  and 
his  former  position  has  been  abolished. 

G.  G.  Early,  assistant  to  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West 
Virginia  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  vice  S.  P. 
Woodside. 

J.  W.  Hunter,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent,  with 
office  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  succeeding  Walter  Shipley,  who  has 
entered  the  service  of  the  American  Railway  .Association. 

L  K.  Dye,  traffic  manager  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  at 
Elkins,  W.  Va.,  having  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business, 
W.  Trapnell,  superintendent,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  traffic  and 
industrial  development  department,  with  office  at  Elkins,  W.  Va., 
and  W.  E.  Leith  has  been  appointed  acting  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Elkins. 


B.  F.  Moffatt,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Minneap- 
olis &  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight  traffic  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  at  Minneapohs,  Minn. ;  W.  M.  Hardin, 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
freight  agent,  and  C.  .\.  Werlich,  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters 
at   Minneapolis,   effective  August   1. 

A.  B.  Cutts,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic  manager,  with 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis.  Minn.  He  was  born  at  Lillington, 
N.  C,  on  October  23,  1866,  and  entered  railway  service  with  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  on  December  1,  1884.  In  1887  he  became 
chief  ticket  clerk  for  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha,  and  from  1890  to  1892  he  was  chief  rate  clerk  for  the 
Great  Northern.  On  the  latter  date  he  became  chief  rate  clerk 
10  the  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
and  in  .\ugust.  1894,  was  promoted  to  general  passenger  agent, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment  as  passenger  traffic 
manager,  as  above  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stodt 
.\.   G.   Nutting   has   been   appointed   supervisor   of   signals   on 
the    Northern   Pacific,   with   headquarters   at   Livingston,   Mont., 
succeeding  E.  A.  Allen,  resigned,  effective  August  1. 

VV.  C.  Hawkins  has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  with  office  at  Gassaway, 
VV.  Va.,  vice  F.  D.  Co.sner,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

.\.  D.  Williams,  master  mechanic  on  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Stockton,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Northern  district,  with  headquarters  at  Sacra- 
mento, succeeding  D.  P.  Kellogg,  resigned  to  accept  service  with 
another  company. 

J.  H.  Barber,  resident  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
West  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  engineer  in  charge  of 
double  tracking.  North  Toronto,  and  H.  R.  H.  Silcox  has  been 
appointed  resident  engineer,  Toronto  Terminals,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Barber,  both  appointments  being  only  temporary. 

W.  ;M.  Post,  inspector  of  signals  on  the  Pennsylvania,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  signal  engineer,  with 
the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  C.  C.  Anthony,  resigned. 
W.  N.  Spangler,  inspector  of  signals  at  Philadelphia,  succeeds 
Mr.  Post.  E.  L.  Watson,  supervisor  of  signals  at  Philadelphia, 
lias  been  appointed  inspector  of  signals,  succeeding  W.  N. 
Spangler.  Guy  Toft,  acting  supervisor  of  signals  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh division,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  signals  of  the 
same  division.  H.  N.  Stump,  acting  supervisor  of  signals  of 
the  Williamsport  division,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of 
signals  of  that  division.  E.  G.  Bautnan,  acting  supervisor  of 
.''ignals  of  the  Allegheny  division,;  has  been  appointed  supervisor 
of  signals  of  the   Allegheny-  division-.    . 

W.  H.  Bradley,  master  mechanic,  on-  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  at  Clinton,  la.,  has  been  apjpcrifited  assistant  to  the 
general  superintendent  of  rriotr\-e  power,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  III.,  succeeding  E.'C.  Hall;  W.  E.  Dunham,  supervisor 
of  motive  power  and  machinery  at  AN'inona,  Minn.,  also  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago ;  J.  W.  Anderson,  master 
mechanic  of  the  West  Iowa  division  at  Boone,  la.,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  motive  power  and  machinery  at 
Winona ;  L.  Chapman,-  division  master  mechanic  at  Belle  Plaine, 
Iowa,  has  been  transferred  to  the  West  Iowa  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Boone ;  H.  L.  Harvey,  road  foreman  of  engines  on 
the  Wisconsin  division,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  division, 
with  headquarters  at   Belle   Plaine. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

W.  J.  Leahy,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  at  Chicago,  who  received  a  commission  as 
major  in  the  Quartermasters'  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  has  been 
released  from  active  service  in  the  army. 

John  Lawrence  Maher,  assistant  engineer  in  the  office  of 
the  district  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Northwest  district,  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  been  commissioned  a  captain  in  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  U.  S.  A.,  and  is  waiting  instructions 
from   the   adjutant  general  to  report. 
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Two  Addresses 

on  the  Railways 

in  the  War 


A\'e  publish  elsewhere  two  ven'  interesting  and  important 
addresses  on  the  part  of  the  railways  in  the  war.  One  is 
by  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  National 
Defense.  The  other  is  by  E.  E.  Clark, 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Both  Mr.  Willard  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  and  Mr.  Clark  as  the  representative  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  been  sitting  with  the 
Railroads'  War  Board  and  participating  in  its  deliberations. 
No  other  man  in  the  United  States  is  better  informed  re- 
garding the  war  problems  confronting  the  people  of  the 
country  or  the  part  which  the  railways  ought  to  and  must 
play  in  the  solution  of  those  problems  than  Mr.  Willard,  and 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  his  address  could  be  read  not  only 
by  every  railway  officer  and  employee,  but  also  by  every 
citizen.  It  is  a  very  able  and  remarkable  document  and 
coming  from  such  a  source  it  ought  to  stimulate  every  reader 
of  it  to  help  the  railways  in  every  way  practicable  to  do  their 
bit.  No  other  public  officer  is  so  well  informed  regarding 
what  the  railways  are  doing  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Railroads'  War  Board  to  perform  their  duty  to  the  country 
as  is  Mr.  Clark,  and  therefore  his  cordial  endorsement  of 
the  objects  being  sought  and  the  methods  being  used  is  grati- 
fying and  full  of  promise  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  close 
co-operation  which  doubtless  will  be  needed  in  future  be- 
tween the  war  board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 


Such    railroads    as    have    adopted    modern    apjjrenticeship 
methods  in  their  mechanical  departments    (and  the  number 
Intensive  '^   discouragingly   small)    have  looked 

.    .  largely  to  the  future  for  results,  rather 

Framing  of  than  for  any  immediate  returns.     The 

New  Employees  ^'^cts  that  were  marshalled  by  John  H. 
Linn  in  the  article  on  "By-Products  of 
an  Apprenticeship  System,"  which  was  published  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  of  August  10,  1917,  indicate  that  the  San- 
ta Fe  received  man\-  concrete  returns  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  installation  of  the  new  apprentiteship  system  fin- 


deed,  these  by-product  returns  in  the  aggregate  were  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  justify  the  movement  on  a  strictly  business 
basis,  without  reference  to  the  main  result  w'hich  it  was  de- 
sired to  accomplish.  Passing  reference  only  was  made  to 
one  advantage  which  is  of  special  importance  at  this  time. 
Railroads  generally  have  had  to  employ  many  new  hands  in 
the  mechanical  department,  and  whether  these  are  mature 
men,  or  girls  and  women,  the  apprenticeship  organization 
can  readily  be  adapted  to  give  them  intensive  practical  train- 
ing and  rapidly  fit  them  for  the  efficient  performance  of  their 
duties.  Moreover,  it  should  be  comparatively  easy  to  adapt 
and  extend  methods  of  training  which  have  proved  success- 
ful in  the  mechanical  department  to  other  departments.  Un- 
less immediate  and  adequate  steps  are  taken  to  train  new 
emplo\-ees  in  all  departments  the  effectiveness  of  the  rail- 
roads at  large  may  be  greatly  hampered.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  so  few  roads  have  awakened  to  their  full  responsibilities 
in  this  direction,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  those 
which  have  lagged  behind  will  make  a  prompt  and  decided 
effort  to  catch  up  with  the  leaders. 


Lowest   Average 

Freight  Rate 

on  Record 


The  average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  received  by  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  in  1916,  7.16  mills,  was  the 
lowest  on  record.  This  fact,  indicated 
by  the  preliminary  summary  of  returns 
for  roads  earning  over  $1,000,000  a 
year  issued  l)y  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics  in  Februar}-  and  commented 
upon  in  these  columns  at  the  time,  is  now  officially  con- 
firmed by  the  abstract  of  statistics  for  the  fiscal  vear' ended 
June  30,  1916,  just  issued  by  the  Interstate  Comriierce  Com- 
mission. For  the  million  dollar  roads  the  average  receipts 
per  ton  mile  were  7.07  mills,  as  compared  with  7.22  for  the 
previous  year.  The  commission's  figures  cover  all  roads  in 
the  country  having  total  operating  revenues  of  over  $100,- 
000  a  year.  The  average  of  7.16  mills  in  1916  compares 
with  7.32  in  1915,  7.33  in  1914,  and  7.29  in  1913.  Never 
before,  since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  began 
publishing  raihvay  statistics,  has  the  average  revenue  per 
ton  mile  been  below  7.24,  which  was  the  figure  for  1899. 
In  1891,  the  earliest  year  for  which  the  comrnission  has  the 
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record,  the  average  was  8.95  mills.  Until  1S99  there  was 
a  general  decline  and  from  that  year  until  1904  there  was 
an  increase  to  7.80  mills.  Since  that  year  the  average  has 
pretty  steadily  declined.  The  average  revenue  per  ton  per 
mile  for  freight  for  each  year  from  1891  to  1916  as  reported 
by  the  commission  has  been  as  follows: 


1891... 

. ..    8.95 

mills 

1900..., 

, ..    7.29   1 

TiiUs 

1909.,.. 

..     7.63    . 

iiill- 

1892..., 

...    8.98 

mills 

1901..., 

, ..    7.50   1 

T.ills 

I9in 

.  .    7.53   1 

Tlilli 

1893.... 

. .    8.78 

mills 

1902.... 

.  .    7.57   I 

Tiills 

1911 

..    7.57   I 

Tlills 

1894.... 

, ..    8.60 

mills 

1903.... 

.  .    7.63   I 

Tlills 

1912..., 

,  ..    7.44    1 

nill? 

1895.... 

.  .    8.39 

mills 

1904 

.  .    7.80   I 

nills 

1913.... 

..    7.29   I 

Tlills 

1896.... 

, .  .    8.06 

mills 

1905.... 

, ..    7.66   I 

mils 

1914 

, ..    7.33   1 

Tiillt 

1897.... 

, ..    7.98 

mills 

1906.... 

. .    7.48   I 

nills 

1915 

, ..    l.il    1 

Tiilb 

1898.... 

..    7.53 

mills 

1907 

.  .    7.59   1 

Tlills 

1916.... 

,.  .    7.16   I 

Tiill' 

1899.... 

..    7.24 

mills 

1908 

, ..    7.54   I 

nills 

The  decrease  in  1916  is  probably  attributable  mainly  to 
the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  low -rated  commodities  dur- 
ing the  year,  principally  of  coal  and  other  products  of 
mines.  The  commission's  report  also  shows  that  the  aver- 
age operating  expenses  per  train  mile  increased  from  $1.77 
in  1915  to  $1.83  in  1916.  The  fact  that  the  railways  were 
able  to  show  the  largest  gross  and  net  earnings  in  their 
history  in  the  face  of  such  an  increase  in  operating  costs 
while  receiving  a  lower  average  rate  than  ever  before  is 
therefore  attributable  to  a  remarkable  increase  in  efficiency 
of  operation.  How  this  was  accomplished  is  illustrated  in 
the  commission's  report  by  the  fact  that  the  average  number 
of  tons  of  freight  carried  in  each  train  was  increased  from 
474.45  in  1915  to  534.95  in  1916. 


THE  BURLINGTON'S  EXTRA  DIVIDEND 

'T'HE  declaration  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Huincy 
■*•  Railroad  Company  of  an  extra  dividend  of  10  per  cent  will 
be  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Whether  those  who  dis- 
cuss it  will  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  action  taken  will 
depend  on  the  relative  amounts  of  stress  that  they  put  on  a 
railway's  function  as  a  business  concern  and  its  function  as 
a  public  service  concern. 

A  railway,  the  courts  have  held,  is  private  property  af- 
fected with  a  public  use.  There  was  a  time  when  railway 
owners  entirely  subordinated  the  public  duties  of  the  railway 
to  the  object  of  making  money  out  of  it  as  private  property. 
More  recently  not  only  the  regulating  authorities,  but  even 
the  owners  and  the  managers  of  the  railways,  have  to  a  large 
extent  subordinated  the  purely  business  or  money-making 
side  of  the  railroad  to  its  function  as  a  public  utility. 

The  case  of  the  Burlington  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  for  some  years  the  railway  as  private  prop- 
erty has  been  subordinated  to  the  railway  as  a  public  servant. 
The  road  was  laid  out  and  has  been  developed  with  great 
strategic  skill.  It  has  been  managed  with  almost  unsur- 
passed progressiveness  and  ability  and  it  has  been  conducted 
financially  with  great  conservatism.  Although  it  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  granger  systems,  its 
average  capitalization  per  mile  on  the  basis  of  mileage  owned 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1916  was  only  $31,854,  and  on  the 
basis  of  mileage  operated  it  was  only  $30,600.  Its  total 
earnings,  its  operating  efficiency  and  its  net  earnings  have 
steadily  increased,  while  there  has  been  practically  no  in- 
crease in  its  funded  debt.  The  percentages  earned  by  it  on 
its  stock — after  the  payment  of  interest  on  funded  debt,  of 
course — in  the  eight  fiscal  years  ending  with  June  30,  1916, 
were  as  follows:  1909,  11.74  per  cent;  1910,  12.6  per  cent; 
1911,  15.79  per  cent;  1912,  13.32  per  cent;  1913,  18.12  per 
cent;  1914,  16.97  per  cent;  1915,  17.18  per  cent;  1916,  26.93 
per  cent.  The  fiscal  year  was  changed  last  year  to  corre- 
spond with  the  calendar  year,  and  in  the  year  ended  on  De- 
cember 31,  1916.  the  earnings  on  the  stock  were  almost  29 
per  cent. 

An  extra  dividend  of  6  per  cent  was  paid  on  October  1, 
1907,  but  since  then,  in  spite  of  the  large  earnings  made,  the 
same  dividend — at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent — has  been  paid  on 
the  same  amount  of  stock.     What  has  been  done  with  the 


re.--t  of  the  money?  From  S655.000  to  51.817,000  a  year  has 
been  applied  to  sinking  funds  and  from  $2,268,000  to 
$7,648,000  a  year  has  been  appropriated  for  additions  and 
betterments.  Meantime,  the  property  has  been  so  maintained 
that  it  has  been  getting  into  better  and  better  condition. 

Certainly  any  concern  in  any  other  line  of  business  which 
could  show  such  a  record  for  efficient  management  and  finan- 
cial conservatism  over  a  long  period  of  years  would  not  be 
criticised  on  business  or  any  other  grounds  for  declaring,  an 
extra  dividend  of  10 -per  cent. 

But  what  of  the  public  policy  involved?  Will  not  the 
management  of  the  Burlington  be  criticised  for  declaring  this 
extra  dividend,  and  will  not  it  tend  to  arouse  a  popular  an- 
tagonism to  railways  which  will  do  them  all  harm?  The 
Burlington  is  a  granger  road  operating  in  a  territon,'  where 
popular  hostility  to  railways  is  and  always  has  been  greater 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  and  undoubtedly 
its  action  in  declaring  this  extra  dividend  under  present  con- 
ditions will  draw  criticism  upon  its  management  and  will 
also  be  made  a  ground  for  attacking  the  managements  of 
railways  generally. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  large  earnings  which  the 
Burlington  has  been  making  have  constantly  over  a  long 
period  of  years  been  used  by  critics  of  the  railways  to  show 
that  the  railways  generally  were  more  prosperous  than  they 
admitted  that  they  were  and  that  therefore  their  rates  ought 
to  be  reduced  instead  of  increased.  Perhaps  there  will  be  no 
more  criticism  because  the  Burlington  has  declared  this  divi- 
dend than  there  has  been  because  it  has  been  earning  enough 
money  to  declare  it. 

Meantime,  the  facts  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Bur- 
lington is  not  a  typical  railroad  in  any  respect  whatever.  Its 
capitalization  per  mile  is  so  small  in  relation  to  the  total 
traffic  handled,  to  its  total  earnings  and  to  its  net  operating 
income  that  if  the  rates  in  its  territory  were  so  regulated  as 
to  restrict  its  net  operating  income  to  6  or  7  per  cent,  it 
would  soon  be  about  the  only  solvent  railway  left  in  the  ter- 
ritory. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  even  though  this  is  the 
case  it  should  use  the  earnings  on  its  stock  in  excess  of  its 

8  per  cent  dividend  to  develop  its  property  in  order  that  it 
may  render  more  and  better  public  service.  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  has  been  doing  for  ten  years,  and  this  extra 
dividend  spread  over  that  period  makes  an  average  of  only 

9  per  cent  that  it  has  paid. 

So  long  as  the  public  does  not  fix  a  minimum  return  which 
railways  will  be  allowed  to  earn  and  pay,  it  has  no  moral 
right  to  fix  a  maximum  return  which  they  may  earn  and  pay. 
.•\s  a  matter  of  business  policy  the  action  of  the  Burlington 
in  declaring  the  extra  dividend  is  perfectly  sound  and  de- 
fensible. As  a  matter  of  railroad  public  policy,  having  in 
mind  the  railroad  situation  of  the  countri'  as  a  whole,  it  is 
questionable  if  it  was  expedient. 


ANOTHER  HEAVIEST  ENGINE 

■"PHE  gradual  increase  in  the  weight  of  locomotives  is  ever 
■*■  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  bridge  engineer.  He  is  not 
only  responsible  for  the  safety  of  bridges  under  the  loads 
imposed  b}-  new  locomotives  purchased  by  his  road  and  by 
new  engines  in  transit  to  other  roads,  but  he  has  ever  before 
him  the  perplexing  prol)lem  of  the  designing  load  for  new 
bridges.  This  must  be  great  enough  to  insure  adequacy  of 
the  structures  for  many  years  to  come  and  yet  not  so  great 
as  to  result  in  extravagance  for  which  he  may  later  be  criti- 
cized not  unjustly. 

rnfortunately  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the 
weight  of  the  locomotive  and  its  capacity  to  produce  stress  in 
a  structure.  Even  an  expression  of  the  average  weight  of 
the  engine  per  foot  of  track  is  of  little  value.  The  only  re- 
liable criterion  is  a  determination  of  the  actual  bending 
moments  and  shears  for  spans  of  varying  length  and  a  com- 
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parison  of  these  with  the  equivalent  results  secured  with 
the  arbitrary  Cooper's  loading  commonly  used  in  designing. 
For  the  design  of  shorter  spans  or  the  iloor  systems  of  bridges, 
the  magnitude  of  the  individual  axle  loads  together  with  the 
dynamic  augment  of  the  over  balance  are  the  determining 
factors  rather  than  the  weight  of  the  entire  locomotive,  but 
these  also  involve  analyses  along  the  lines  outlined  above 
which  are  withal  tedious  and  expensive. 

Results  of  such  analyses  show  that  the  Santa  Fe  type 
locomotives  produce  generally  higher  loading  effects  on 
spans  under  60  ft.  in  length  than  locomotives  of  the  IMallet 
class.  A  monograph  by  A.  C.  Irwin,  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  for  1915, 
showed  that  2-10-2  locomotives  purchased  by  the  Burling- 
ton in  1912  gave  a  classification  equivalent  to  Cooper's  E-66 
for  a  span  of  SO  ft.,  higher  than  that  obtained  for  any  span 
with  any  locomotive  other  than  the  Erie  triplex  and  the 
2-10-10-2  Mallet  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  both 
of  them  exceptional  engines  in  special  service.  In  view  of 
this,  particular  interest  is  attached  to  the  Santa  Fe  type 
locomotives  now  in  service  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
the  heaviest  of  this  class  built  thus  far,  which  were  de- 
scribed in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  August  3,  page  189. 
These  locomotives  produce  loading  effects  equivalent  to 
Cooper's  E-68  for  spans  of  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  inclusive. 

This  is  not  a  phenomenal  increase  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  but  it  demonstrates  clearly  that  while  the  general  ten- 
dency is  toward  an  increase  in  the  length  of  locomotives  to 
attain  greater  power,  the  limit  of  the  weight  to  be  applied 
within  the  limits  of  one  set  of  coupled  wheels  has  not  yet 
been  reached.  What  this  limit  will  be,  how  much  greater 
the  load  to  be  placed  on  a  single  driving  axle  and  what 
reduction  can  be  made  in  the  dynamic  augment  are  the 
questions  which  perplex  the  bridge  engineer  today,  rather 
than  the  ultimate  total  weight  to  Ije  secured  in  some  multi- 
plex locomotive  of  extended  length. 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO 

IF  a  man  had  a  business  that  was  earning  $90,000  a  year  in 
■'■  1910  and  bringing  him  in  a  net  income  of  well  over 
$16,000  a  year,  and  between  1910  and  1917  borrowed,  at  5 
per  cent  interest,  $145,000  for  improvements  to  his  plant, 
besides  putting  in  some  of  his  own  money  each  year,  and 
for  the  calendar  year  1916  did  a  gross  business  of  $117,000 


000.  In  the  calendar  year  1916  it  earned  $116,969,000 
gross,  but  had  only  $12,563,000  available  for  dividends. 
During  this  period  the  company  had  borrowed,  through  the 
issue  of  bonds  and  equipment  trust  notes,  in  round  numbers 
$146,000,000,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  able  to  get  this  money 
at  approximately  5  per  cent  on  the  average,  shows  how  good 
the  credit  of  the  company  was.  In  all,  the  company's  invest- 
ment increased  during  these  years  $157,400,000.  The  dif- 
ference between  $146, 000,000 'and  $157,400,000  is  accounted 
for  by  surplus  invested  in  the  property  and  accrued  deprecia- 
tion charged  out  in  exjienses  and  spent  for  additions  and 
betterments. 

When  Daniel  Willard  went  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as 
president  he  found  a  contract  requiring  the  taking  over  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Day- 
ton. This  was  a  transaction  which,  although  closely  con- 
nected with  the  actual  operation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  railroading.  Up  to  the  present  this 
transaction  has  not  proved  profitable  to  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  of  the  total  $157,400,000  investment  made  in 
1910-16,  $25,000,000  stands  on  the  books  as  the  amount 
charged  against  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  transac- 
tion and  on  which  amount  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  not  earn- 
ing any  return.  Except  for  this  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  left  over  contract  no  one,  probably,  not  excepting 
Clifford  Thorne,  would  say  that  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Willard  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  engaged  in  any  trans- 
actions other  than  the  most  conscientious  production  of  trans- 
portation at  the  lowest  cost  of  which  the  plant  and  organiza- 
tion was  capable. 

In  one  sense  the  operation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in 
the  years  1910  to  1916  inclusive  has  been  successful.  The 
additions  and  betterments  which  have  been  made  during 
these  years  were  absolutely  essential  both  to  the  continued 
solvency  of  the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio  and  to  its  ability  to  handle 
the  business  offered  and  to  perform  the  service  absolutely  re- 
(juired  from  it  by  its  patrons.  Even,  however,  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  disregard  the  necessities  of  the  shipping  and 
traveling  public,  if  $6,000,000 — approximately  the  increase 
in  costs  due  to  higher  wage  scales — $1,500,000 — the  increase 
in  taxes — and  $6,500,000 — the  increase  in  costs  of  material 
— had  been  imposed  on  the  operation  of  the  plant  as  it  stood 
in  1910,  bankruptcy  would  have  been  the  result  sooner  or 
later.  The  company  has,  however,  actually  raised  $146,- 
000,000  at  5  per  cent  and  is  earning  today  its  5  per  cent  on 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 


but  had  profits  in  that  }ear  of  only  $12,500,  we  would  be 
inclined  to  say  that  there  was  something  wrong  either  with 
the  business  or  the  management  of  it.  This  is  exactly  anal- 
ogous to  what  happened  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  the 
period  1910-16,  inclusive.  In  1910  the  company  earned 
$90,163,000  gross  and  had  available  for  dividends  $15,832,- 


this  new  money  and  sufficient  to  pay  5  per  cent  on  its  com- 
mon stock,  with  a  small  surplus — $2,612,000.  Other  rail- 
roads have  been  going  along  somewhat  the  same  path  as  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  but  there  is  one  particular  in  which  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  is,  if  not  unique,  at  least  ver\-  unusual. 
The  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  are  di- 
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vided  appro.ximately  as  follows:  Improvement  of  the  exist- 
ing railroad,  $58,700,000;  equipment,  $62,000,000;  con- 
struction of  a  3.5-mile  road  in  Kentucky,  $5,700,000;  con- 
struction of  an  8-mile  road  in  West  Virginia,  including  pur- 
chases of  real  estate  and  terminals,  $6,000,000;  and  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  investment  standing  now  at 
$25,000,000.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  although 
it  ha.s  added  something  to  the  traffic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  in  the  future  may  add  much  more,  besides  of  itself  prov- 
ing profitable,  may  be  considered  as  negligible  in  making  for 
economies  of  operation  of  the  parent  system  in  the  period 
1910-16.  The  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  lines  developed 
new  sources  of  traffic,  but  did  not  make  for  operating  econ- 
omies. The  expenditure  of  $58,700,000  for  improvement  to 
the  existing  railroad  was  nearly  all  for  improvements  which 
eliminated  congestion,  permitted  of  the  possibilities  of  better 
.service,  or  permitted  the  use  of  heavier  locomotives.  \'er\' 
little  of  this  amount  was  spent  for  grade  reduction.  Of  the 
$62,000,000  spent  for  equipment  the  greater  part  would  have 
had  to  be  spent  to  handle  the  business  and  only  the  smaller 
part  may  be  said  to  have  been  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  operating  economies.  In  other  words,  none  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  expenditure,  none  of  the 
short  line  construction  expenditures,  little  of  the  additions 
and  betterments  expenditures  and  only  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment expenditures  were  for  improved  facilities  permitting  of 
operating  economies.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  through 
operating  economies  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  been  able 
to  pay  ifs  great  increase  in  interest  charges,  its  great  increase 
in  laJDor  costs  and  costs  of  materials,  and  remain  a  sound, 
dividend-paying  property. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  some  of  the  methods  which 
have  been  used  to  accomplish  this  remarkable  result  it  is 
proper  to  summarize  the  important  improvements  and  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  the  railroad,  and  from  the 
following  summarj-  it  will  be  seen  that  what  has  been  said 
about  the  comparatively  small  expenditures  for  grade  reduc- 
tion to  lower  the  cost  of  operation  is  literally  true. 
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ngahela  river  between  llaywond 
and  Liiraberport,  W.  Va.,  on  th< 
Wheeling    division),    was    openec 


A   double-track   bridg 

6,  1910. 
Connection    with    bridge    ever    thi 

W.   Va..   on   the   Monongah   d 

Ohio    River    division    (to    reli. 

Tune,  1910. 
A  douhle-ttack  bridge  over  the  ship  canal   at   Indiana  Harbor  was  built. 
New   stations  were  built  at   four   places. 
1911 
Changes  of  line  and  grade  reduction   were  made,  Concord  to  Wilmington. 
A  third-track  was  laid  on  the  Cumberland  division  for  4,?  miles. 
Tunnek   were  converted  to   open  cms  at  Evcretts,   McGuires,   Rodemer   and 

Murrav 
,\  7-mile  third-track  was  laid  on  the  Connellsville  division. 
The   Ouemalioning  branch   was  extended  9   miles. 
Interlocking    uas    built    at    eight    |ilaces. 
Automatic   signals   were   installed   on    lOS    miles. 
Ore   handling  machines   were   erected   at   Lorain. 
Station  facilities  were  enlarged  or  built  at   14  places. 
A   drawbridge   over   the   Cuyahoga   river   at   Cleveland   was   built. 

191-' 

Grade  was  reduced  at  the  east  end  of  the  Susquehanna  river  bridge. 

A  single-track  tunnel  at   liakerstown,   Pa.,   was  eliminated. 

Grade  revision  and  con?truction  of  a  double-track  tunnfl  was  completed 
between  Blaser  and  west  end  of  the  Kingwood  tunnel,  W.  Va.  (Gives 
three  tracks  over  this  summit  and  shortens  helper  grade  four  miles.) 

.'\  classification  and  receiving  yard  was  built  at  Lorain,   Ohio. 

Additional  yard  facilities  were  built  at  20  places. 

There  were  42  miles  to  second  track  and  9  miles  to  third  track  and 
6  miles  to  fourth  track  laid. 

New  stations  at  nine  places  and  station  buildings  at  Baltimore  and  Cum- 
berland.   Md.,    w^ere    extensively    remodeled. 

There  were   12  new  interlocking  plants  built  and  7   rebuilt. 

Automatic  signals  were  installed  on  19  miles  of  double  track  and  20  miles 
of    single    track. 

Electro  manual  block  signals  were  installed  on  23  miles. 


1913 


Transfer  bridge  and  float  were  installed  at  the  Canton  terminal. 
Additional  tracks  with  700  cars  capacity  were  laid  at  the  Curtis  Bay   (Md.) 

classification   yard. 
A  tie  and  timber  treating  plant  was  put  up  at  Green  Springs,  W.  Va. 
An    interchange  yard  was  l)uilt  at   Cumbo.   W.    \^a. 
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le    Chicago    division    was    double    tracked    (work    wa 
years  and  completed   in   following  years), 
double-track    tunnel    between    Sand    Patch    and    M 
giving    a    double-track    line     from     Philadelph 


s    begun    in    previous 


s  completed, 
to  Chicago,  with  the 
the    Chicago    division. 


exception    of    uncompleted   double-track 

Two  new   rtations   were   built  and  three  were   enlarged. 

There   were    17   new   interlocking   plants  built   and    13    rebuilt. 

Automatic  signals  were  installed  on  65  miles  and  line  control  block  system 
in-^talled   on   23   miles. 

1914 

A  third  trnck  between  Green  Springs  and  Little  Cacapon.  W.  \'a.,  7.6 
miles,  wa?  built,  giving  a  three-track  line  from  Little  Cacapon  to 
Patterson  Cieek.  14.4  mUee,  where  the  track  density  even  in  1913  was 
20,L 00,000   ton-miles   per  mile   of  road. 

At   South    Cumberland   new   engine   facilities   were  built. 

Two  new  stations  were  built  and  one  was  remodeled. 

There  were  nine  new  interlocking  plants  built,  one  rebuilt  and  six  re- 
arranged. 

Automatic  signals  were  installed  on   176  miles. 

A  new  concrete  warehouse  with  155,000  sq.  ft.  of  available  storage  space 
wa';  built  at  New  York  City. 

An  open  pier  for  handling  ore  at  Locust  Point  was  reconstructed  and 
extended. 

A  new  yard   for  assembling  coal   at   Somerset,   Pa.,   was   completed. 

1915 

The  new  double-track  line  and  relocation  of  the  old  line  between  Okonoko 
and  Orleans  Road,  W.  Va.,  known  as  the  Magnolia  cut-off,  was  com- 
pleted, permittiuR^  an  increase  in  eastbound  slow  freight  trainload  of 
36.36  per  cent  and  shortening  the  distance  5.78  miles.  This  gives  a 
three-track  road  all  the  way  from  Patterson  Creek  to  Cherry  Run, 
W.  Va.,  57  miles,  where  by  1911  traffic  density  amounted  to  24,000,000 
ton-miles  per  mile  of  road. 

Two    new    stations    were    built. 

There   were   three   interlocking    plants   bnilt   and    four    reconstructed. 

Automatic  signals  were   installed   on    18   miles. 

Various   grade   crossings   were   eliminated. 

Bridges  at  various  points  were  strengthened. 

1916,  to  June  30. 
A  new  outbound   freight  house  was  built  at  New  York. 
A    new   export    pier    was   built   at    Locust   Point,    Baltimore, 

piers  were  reconstructed. 
A    fireproof    coal    pier    with    a    capacity    of    6,000    tons    per 

although   not  completed,   at   Curtis  Bay,   Baltimore. 
The  Pittsburgli  passenger  station  was  remodeled  and  four  n 

built  at  various   points. 
Automatic   signals   were   installed   on   4S   miles  of  road. 
Two    interlocking   plants    were    built. 

1916,  June  30  to   December  31 
A  new^  yard  was  built  at  Somerset,  Pa. 
The   last   of   the   double   tracking   of   the    Chicago    division    was   almost    com- 

ph-ted. 
Automatic  signals  were  installed   on   82   miles. 

A  part  of  the  $62,000,000  spent  for  equipment  was  for 
passenger  service  equipment  and  so  added  little  to  the  possi- 
bility of  operating  economies,  and  a  part  was  for  freight  cars 
which  only  to  a  limited  extent  afforded  greater  possibilities 
for  operating  economies.  It  was  in  the  purchase  of  heavier 
and  more  effective  freight  locomotives  that  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  got  a  part  of  its  increase  in  operating  efficiency.  The 
following  is  a  list  compiled  from  records  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  showing  the  type  and  number  of  locomotives  bought 
in  the  years  1910-16,  inclusive: 


and  three  open 
lour  was  built, 
w  stations  were 


Year 
1910 


1913 
1913 

1914 
1915 
1916 


VVeiglit 

Type 

220,3(10 

Consolidation 

260.000 

Pacific 

270,000 

Mogul 

457,000 

Mallet 

460,000 

Mallet 

214,700 

American 

164,250 

Mogul 
Mallet 

461,000 

271,040 

Pacific 

277,190 

Pacific 

276.050 

Mika.lo 

282,200 

Mikado 

282,200 

Mikado 

282,200 

Mikado 

120,000 

4.Wheel    Switcl 

471,000 

Mallet 

248.600 

Pacific 

284,500 

Mikado 

407,060 

Santa    Fe 

410,200 

Santa    Fe 

485,000 

Mallet 

485,000 

Mallet 

281,900 

Mikado 

Mallet 

Pacific 

178,500 

Mogul 

Builder 
A.  and  B, 


A.  s  b 

A,  s  b 

B.  s  b 


A,  built  by  American  Locomotive  Company. 

B,  built   by   Baldwin    Locomotive   Company, 
s,  equipped  with  superheater. 

b,  equipped  with  brick  arch. 

The  total  tractive  effort  of  freiglit  locomotive.«  at  the  be- 
Jtinnins;  of  1910  was  46,U)0,00()  Ih. ;  the  total  tractive  effort 


at  the  end  of  1916  of  freight  locomotives  was  79,189,000  lb. 
This  is  an  increase  of  71  per  cent. 

In  1910  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  carried  12,024,600,000  ton- 
miles  of  revenue  freight  and  total  revenue  freight  train  mile- 
age amounted  to  27,182,000.  In  1916  the  road  carried  16,- 
199,800,000  revenue  ton-miles  and  the  revenue  freight  train 
mileage  was  21,573,000.  In  other  words,  the  road  is  fur- 
nishing more  than  a  third  as  much  more  transportation  for 
freight  m  1916  than  in  1910  and  is  performing  this  service 
with  a  fifth  less  train  mileage. 

Here,  then,  in  a  nutshell  is  the  e.xplanation  of  how  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  won  through  in  the  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet  during  the  period  1910-16.  By  the  purchase 
of  heavier  freight  locomotives  it  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  operating  forces  of  the  road  a  means  of  greatly  increas- 
ing the  trainload.  By  supervision  and  good  management  it 
has  made  actual  the  heavier  trainloads  which  the  larger  en- 
gines made  possible.  The  average  trainload  in  1910  was 
442  tons;  in  1916,  751  tons. 

There  appears  to  be  a  consistently  pursued  policy  in  the 
relation  between  President  Willard  and  his  staff  of  officers 
antl  between  the  management  and  emi;)lo\ees.  The  ke)-note 
of  this  policy  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  lead  rather  than 
to  drive.  In  the  relations  between  the  management  and  em- 
[jloyees  this  policy  is  manifest  in  the  adoption  of  the  Brown 
system  of  discipline;  in  the  organization  of  frequent  meetings' 
of  various  classes  of  employees  under  the  auspices  of  the  em- 
ployees themselves  for  free  discussion  of  grievances  and  sug- 
gestions for  improvements,  and  is  typified  by  President  Wil- 
lard's  address  to  the  officers  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
the  annual  meeting  at  Deer  Park  on  June  29,  1917,  one  sen- 
tence from  which  may  well  be  quoted:  'Tf  we  could  only 
get  all  the  60,000  employees  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  look 
at  this  thing  in  the  right  way — not  necessarily  m\-  way,  but 
what  seems  in  our  common  minds  to  be  the  right  way — if 
all  can  only  appreciate  how  much  is  involved,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  railroads  can  and  must  help,  the  things  that  the 
employees  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  alone  can  do  toward 
creating  a  better  state  of  mind,  a  better  public  opinion  behind 
the  government  carrying  on  the  war — the  good  that  they  can 
do  in  that  respect  would  be  immeasureable." 

There  have  been  examples,  especially  among  the  older 
generation  of  railroad  men,  of  a  road  being  run  very  success- 
fully by  the  driving  process.  Officers  knew  that  if  a  bad 
showing  was  made  the  consequence  to  them  would  be  serious. 
It  was  left  largely  to  the  officer  himself,  however,  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  making  a  good  showing.  An  important 
factor  in  the  results  of  operation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in 
the  years  1910-16  has  been  the  method  of  supervision  adopted 
over  the  work  of  the  superintendents. 

The  general  management's  supervision  over  the  division 
superintendent's  work  aimed  at  stimulating  the  superintend- 
ent, and  through  him  his  officers  and  the  division  employees, 
to  the  greatest  interest  and  resourcefulness  in  their  work; 
helping  the  superintendent  analyze  his  own  conditions  so  as 
to  discover  the  places  where  improvement  was  possible;  check- 
ing waste  before  it  got  fairly  started,  and  providing  a  means 
of  comparing  divisional  performance  day  by  day  with  a 
standard  of  what  could  be  done. 

The  initial  step  in  the  adoption  of  a  standard  by  which 
to  measure  wage  cost  per  ton-mile  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
was  the  keeping  of  an  accurate  record  of  individual  train 
performance  over  each  district.  Fig.  1,  with  tlie  last  three 
columns  omitted,  shows  the  form  used  to  keep  this  record. 
.\11  of  the  information  on  this  form  is  supplied  by  the  train 
sheets,  supplemented  in  the  case  of  local  freight  t)y  a  special 
report  made  by  the  conductor  showing  set-outs  and  pick-ups. 

Supplemental  to  these  reports  for  each  division  the  general 
officers  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  made  in  conference  with  the 
division  officers  a  first-hand  study  of  the  conditions  whicli 
effected  operation  over  each  freight  district.     Each  point  of 
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delay  was  studied  and  the  causes  for  the  delay  at  this  point 
analyzed.  After  a  great  deal  of  thought  had  been  given  the 
matter  a  time  card  was  drawn  up  for  each  district  showing 
the  time  which  could  be  consumed  at  each  point  of  delay  and 
the  necessary  speed  between  these  points  to  insure  getting 
over  the  district  without  overtime.  These  cards  were  dis- 
tributed to  engine  and  train  crews  and  to  division  officers. 
The  time  schedules  and  the  tonnage  rating  of  the  locomotives 
in  service  gave  a  basis  on  which  to  determine  ton-mile  cost 
for  engine  and  train  crew  wages  over  each  district.  This  cost 
was  then  adopted  as  standard  and  the  actual  performance 
of  each  train  could  then  l)e  measured  in  a  per  cent  of  stand- 
ard or  perfect  operation.  In  this  way  the  last  three  columns 
on  Fig.  1  were  added.  Each  division  superintendent  also 
was  furnished  with  cards  on  which  he  could  keep  the  aver- 
age record  for  slow  freights  for  each  day  on  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts under  his  jurisdiction. 

In-so-far  as  engine  crews  and  train  crews  are  concerned, 
the  standard  schedule  gives  them  an  object  toward  which 
they  can  work  and  an  incentive  and  interest  in  attaining  this 
object  which  is  real  and  valuable,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  is  largely  psychological.  In-so-far  as  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  officers  are  concerned,  the  daily  reports  of 
ton-mile  costs,  with  the  comparison  which  they  afford  with 
the  standard  or  theoretical  minimum  costs,  give  an  incentive 
for  the  most  careful  supervision  over  the  performance  of  each 
and  every  train,  and  furthermore  do  not  tend  to  diminish  the 
value  of'  initiative  and  ingenuity  in  handling  traffic.  For 
instance,  the  standard  schedule  is  based  on  making  no  over- 
time. A  given  train,  however,  may  make  a  certain  proportion 
of  overtime  and  liecause  it  is  hauling  a  greater  tonnage  than 
its  rating  requires  still  make  a  perfect  record  and  a  showing 
of  ton-mile  cost  as  low  as  the  standard  minimum. 

After  standards  for  each  division  had  been  established, 
each  superintendent's  record  was  kept  on  a  form  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  has  been  the  basis  of  the  man- 
agement's supervision  over  division  officers,  and  it  is  thought 
that  these  records  have  contributed  much  to  success  obtained 
in  economical  operation. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  outlook  for  the  future  is  de- 
pendent on  the  general  railroad  situation.  The  economies 
which  can  be  effected  by  increased  trainloading  without  quite 
impossible  expenditures  for  grade  reduction  have  apparently 
about  been  reached.  If  increased  cost  cannot  be  offset  in 
this  wav  the  question  arises  as  to  how  they  can  be  offset. 
The  limitations  of  improved  supervision  and  management 
have  pretty  surely  not  been  reached;  better  carloading  by 
shippers  is  a  possibility ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  very  slight 
chance  that  anv  such  great  percentage  of  increased  efficiency 
can  be  made  in  the  next  six  and  a  half  years  as  was  made  in 
the  period  1910-16.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  co.sts  of  operation,  due  to  higher  wages  and  higher 
costs  of  materials,  are  mounting  at  a  far  greater  rate  than 
they  did  in  the  1910-16  period.  The  future  prospects  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  are,  it  would  appear,  largely  dependent  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Although  these  comments  have  dealt  almost  entirely  with 
the  comparison  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period 
1910-16,  the  usual  table  showing  the  principal  figures  for 
operation  in  1916  as  compared  with  1915  is  given  in  order 
that  uniformity  may  be  preserved  with  the  reviews  of  this 
companv's  annual  reports  in  previous  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  calendar  year  1916  as  compared  with  the  calendar 
year  1915:  j„„  „i5 

Mileage    operated    4,545  J-^" 

Freight    revenue    $91,891,921  $79,255,266 

P  s  enger   revenue    16,169,173  U.982.463 

Total    operating   revenue 116,968,882  100.717,666 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 14,825,302  10.4     ,89 

Maintenance  of  equipment 23.569.581  18-"5.014 

Traffic  expenses    2,"3,26S  1.908.552 


Transportation   expenses    40.564.932  33,584.941 

General    Expenses     2.624.870  2.359.812 

Total   operating  expenses 84.460.293  67,652,602 

Taxes    4.002.736  3.404,943 

Operating  income    28.465.597  29.633.210 

Gross   income    ." 34,555.277  34,937,607 

Net    income    12.652.675  15.575.410 

Dividends    9.951.753  9.951.753 

Surplus     2,611,608  3,664,463 


ST.  LOUIS  SOUTHWESTERN 

GOOD  as  was  the  showing  which  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western made  for  the  calendar  year  1916,  it  was  by  no 
means  as  good  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  road  had  not 
been  seriously  handicapped  by  car  shortage;  nor  was  it  as 
good  as  that  which  will  be  made  in  1917  if  present  indica- 
tions are  to  be  trusted.  The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  get- 
ting back  on  its  feet,  but  there  may  be  danger  that  in  en- 
thusiasm over  the  present  earnings  and  prospects  for  the 
immediate  future,  stockholders  may  lose  sight  of  how  much 
has  to  be  done  to  entirely  rectify  a  situation  which  two  years 
ago  was  rather  serious.  For  the  calendar  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1916,  the  company  had  $2,222,000  available  for 
dividends,  but  the  board  of  directors  very  wisely,  it  would 
appear,  did  not  resume  dividends  on  the  preferred,  although 
there  is  only  $20,000,000  preferred  stock. 

The  process  through  which  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is 
now  going  is  one  of  very  thorough  physical  rehabilitation 
accompanied  by  a  conservation  of  financial  resources  and  a 
really  remarkably  successful  effort  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  present  period  of  large  railroad  gross  earnings  through 
operating  economies.  Although  the  improvements  made  in 
operating  methods  during  the  process  of  rehabilitation  and 
under  conditions  of  e.xtreme  car  shortage  are  more  interest- 
ing to  railroad  men  and  are  really  more  unusual  than  the 
financial  and  physical  rehabilitation,  it  is  necessary  to  fully 
understand  the  conditions  under  which  the  new  management 
is  working  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  success  in  opera- 
tion. For  some  time  previous  to  1916  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western had  not  been  fully  maintained.  This  was  especially 
true  in  regard  to  equipment.  Like  many  other  roads,  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  found  it  necessary  to  cut  down  ap- 
propriations for  maintenance,  but  it  was  particularly  un- 
fortunate in  that  tlie  expenditures  which  it  did  make  were 
not  as  effective  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  when  the  present  great  increase  in  traffic 
occurred  it  found  the  property  threadbare  in  places.  Luck- 
ily, possibly,  the  general  railroad  bond  market  was  such  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  road  like  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western selling  a  large  issue  of  bonds.  Had  things  gone  on 
as  they  were  apparently  going  before  1916  and  had  no  large 
increase  in  traffic  occurred,  the  road  might  well  have  suffered 
the  same  fate  as  so  many  other  southwestern  roads.  With, 
however,  the  advent  of  a  new  executive  and  operating  man- 
agement and  a  marked  change  in  policy  toward  maintenance 
there  came  also  a  great  increase  in  earnings,  and  with  this 
increase  in  gross  a  chance  to  rehabilitate  the  jiroperty,  not 
through  the  issue  of  receiver's  certificates,  but  through  sur- 
plus earnings. 

During  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1916,  $860,- 
000  was  spent  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  an  in- 
crease of  $228,000,  or  ,i6  per  cent,  over  the  amount  spent  in 
same  period  of  1915,  and  $1,360,000  was  spent  for  mainte- 
nance of  equipment,  an  increase  of  $300,000,  or  28  per  cent, 
over  same  period  of  1915;  and  despite  high  prices,  the  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance,  especially  of  equipment,  were 
far  more  effective  per  dollar  spent  in  1916  than  in 
the  year  1915. 

The  equipment  situation  was  the  most  serious  one  which 
confronted  the  new  management.  A  program  w-as  laid  out 
to  cover  three  years.     This  called  for  the  rebuilding  of  4,650 
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box  cars  at  the  rate  of  1,550  per  year;  heavy  repairs  to  829 
other  freight  cars,  and  the  scrapping  or  sale  of  537  light 
freight  cars  of  about  an  average  of  20  tons  capacity  (the 
total  number  of  box  cars  in  service  was  about  9,700.  This 
work,  which  was  begun  well  along  in  1916,  had  up  to  De- 
cember 31  progressed  remarkably  well.  Six  hundred  and 
sixteen  box  care  had  been  almost  completely  rebuilt  and 
heavy  repairs  had  been  made  to  343  cars  and  71  cars  of  the 
light  equipment  had  been  scrapped.  At  the  present  writing, 
inquiry  develops  that,  at  the  close  of  July,  1917,  1,952  box 
cars  have  been  rebuilt;  heavy  repairs  have  been  made  to  the 
829  cars,  at  an  actual  cash  outlay  for  labor  and  new  material 
of  $760,000,  all  of  which  has  been  appropriated  from  cur- 
rent earnings;  and  223  cars  of  the  light  equipment  have 
been  sold,  or  dismantled  and  written  out  of  equipment  ac- 
count. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  their  operations,  under  this 
general  and  comprehensive  plan  of  rehabilitation  of  freight- 
car  equipment,  are  considerably  ahead  of  the  schedule,  and 
will  probably  be  wholly-  completed  and  out  of  the  way  prior 
to  December  31,  1918,  instead  of  June  30,  1919,  as  originally 
contemplated.  The  company  has  ordered  since  the  close  of 
the  year  125  steel  underframe  40-ton  box  cars  to  replace  30- 
ton  wooden  cars  under  equipment  trusts  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed. From  now  on  cars  wdll  be  built  at  the  company's 
own  shops  to  immediately  replace  cars  destroyed  under 
equipment  trusts. 

The  locomotive  situation  was  not  as  serious  as  the  car 
situation,  but  since  the  close  of  the  year  eight  10-wheel  pas- 
senger locomotives  and  12  Consolidation  freight  locomotives 
were  bought  through  the  sale  of  equipment  trusts. 

Not  only  was  the  company's  equipment  in  bad  shape, 
however,  but  the  difficulties  of  operation  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  being 
an  originating  road  felt  the  car  shortage  particularly  severely. 
For  a  period  of  many  months  the  company  did  not  have  on 
its  own  lines  a  supply  of  cars  ec^ual  to  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  its  ownership  of  cars. 


During  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1916,  freight 
revenue  amounted  to  $5,839,000,  an  increase  of  $1,187,000, 
or  25.51  per  cent.  To  have  moved  the  large  increase  in 
freight  business  which  this  increase  in  revenue  represents  is 
no  small  feat  in  itself.  The  increase  in  revenue  was  appar- 
ently* greater  than  the  increase  in  ton  mileage,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  average  ton-mile  rate  was  higher,  but  not  with- 
standing this  there  was  a  ven,-  large  increase  in  actual  freight 


Traffic  statistics  .ire  not  given  in  the  company's  annual  report  for 
the  calendar  years  1916  and  1115.  comparisons  being  made  onlv  for  the 
SIX  months  ended  December  31.  1916,  and  the  correspondinR  six  months 
of  1915.  The  average  ton-mile  rate  in  the  1916  six  months  was  1.15  cents, 
and  in  the  1915  six  months.  1.05.  The  increase  in  the  1916  six  months 
over    the    corresponding    period    of    the    previous    year    in    tons    of    freight 


busines.i    handled    under   conditions    which    were   quite    ab- 
normal. 

As  throwing  light  on  the  prospects  for  the  present  year 
it  is  significant  that  although  there  was  an  actual  large  in- 
crease in  freight  business  moved,  much  additional  business 
was  offered  which  could  not  be  handled  and  which  will  pre- 
sumably move  in  1917.  Much  of  the  1916  crop  of  cotton 
was  withheld  until  after  December  31.  The  rice  crop  of 
Arkansas  was  the  largest  in  the  historv  of  the  state,  but  a 
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The  St.  Louis  Southwestern 

very  considerable  part  of  this  crop  was  not  moved  because 
of  the  car  shortage,  and  lumber,  which  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  traffic  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  while  show- 
ing a  largely  increased  tonnage  moved  partly  because  of 
better  carloading,  did  not  move  in  by  any  means  the  volume 
that  it  would  have  had  more  cars  been  available. 

Transportation  expenses  (the  out-of-pocket  cost  of  moving 
the  business)  amounted  to  $2,105,000,  an  increase  of  $287,- 
000,  or  15.81  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  average 
carload  of  freight  in  the  last  six  months  of  1916  was  18.30 
tons,  comparing  with  17.95  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1916,  and  17.55  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1915.  The  average  trainload,  including  company  freight, 
was  394  tons  in  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1916, 
comparing  with  386  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1916,  and  345  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915. 
Better  carloading  and  better  trainloading  were  the  methods 
used  in  holding  down  transportation  expenses  so  successfully 
in  the  face  of  the  very  adverse  operating  conditions  above 
described.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  better  trainloading 
was  largely  due  to  a  renewal  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
officers  and  employees  brought  about  by  more  direct  and 
personal  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  new  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  property. 

The  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
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pany  is  .striking.  At  the  end  of  the  June  30,  1916,  li.scal 
year  there  were  $785,000  loans  and  bills  payable;  at  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  1916  this  entire  amount  has  been  paid 
off.  Cash  on  hand  had  been  increased  by  $679,000,  bring- 
ing the  total  up  to  $1,299,000,  and  special  deposits  had 
been  increased  by  $535,000,  bringing  the  total  up  to  $979,- 
000.  The  working  capital  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
would  be  quite  ample  for  a  l,7S4-mile  road  doing  the  amount 
of  business  that  this  road  does  under  ordinary  circum.stances, 
but  with  the  program  laid  out  for  rehabilitation  through  sur- 
plus earnings  this  working  capital  is  certainly  not  large 
enough  to  justify  any  disbursement  in  the  way  of  divi- 
dends. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  will  undoubtedly  need,  some 
time  in  the  comparatively  near  future,  considerable  expen- 
ditures for  additions  and  betterments.  In  the  last  six  months 
of  the  calendar  year  1916  there  was  $142,000  spent  for  ad- 
ditions and  betterments,  of  which  $133,000  was  appropri- 
ated from  the  income  of  that  six  months.  As  soon  as  rail- 
road credit  improves  and  the  full  results  of  the  present  op- 
erating methods  and  policy  toward  rehabilitation  have  be- 
come effective  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western ought  to  have  an  ample 
basis  on  which  to  do  necessary 
financing.  The  company  has 
spent  $517,000  on  road  equipment, 
against  which  no  securities  have 
been  issued:  it  has  $1,111,000 
bonds  of  affiliated  companies  which 
are  not  pledged,  and  has  made 
construction  advances  amounting 
to  $268,000,  besides  having  loaned 
the  Valley  Terminal  Railway 
$261,000  and  has  in  its  treasury 
$4,114,000  of  its  own  first  terminal 
and  unified  mortgage  bonds.  Tlie 
Valley  Terminal  Railway  men- 
tioned above  is  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany formed  to  build  a  large  in- 
terchange yard  near  East  St.  Louis. 
In  all  about  14  miles  of  track  will 
be  laid  in  this  yard  and  when  com- 
pleted this  yard  will  connect  the 
Missouri  Pacific-St.  Louis  South- 
western joint  Illinois  main  line  and 

the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis  with  the 
Alton  &  Southern  and  the  Illinois  Central. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operating  figures  for  the 
six  months  ended  December  31,  1916,  and  December  31, 
1915: 

1916  1915 

.\v«agf    mileage    operated 1,754  1,754 

Freight    revenue $5,838,628  $4,651,869 

Passenger    revenue    1,594.466  1,222,176 

Total   operating   revenue 7.906.460  6,280,779 

Maintanance  of  w.iy  and  structures 858,986  631,281 

Maintenance  of  equipment 1,360,267  1,060,046 

Traffic    expenses    269,079  242,842 

Transportation   expenses    2,104.831  1,817,421 

General    expenses    273,295  257,466 

Total   operating   expenses 4,884,094  3.972.574 

Taxes    306.615  289,877 

Operating  income    2,714.428  2,016.048 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  account  figures  for 
the  calendar  vear  1916  compared  with  the  calendar  year 
1915: 

1916  1915 

Operating   revenues    $13,850,130  $11,275,024 

Operating    expenses    9.318,306  7.848,791 

Taxes   615,814  598,793 

Operating  income    3,913,634  2,823.982 

Gross  income    5,442,631  3.951,776 

Net  income   2,222.165.  736,012 

Appropriated   for  additions  and  hetterments 132,580  

i^urplus  2,089,585  736,01: 


CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  &  QUINCY 

HTHE  Burlington  has  reduced  its  operating  ratio  to  below  60 
*  per  cent.  The  ease  with  which  this  road,  its  manage- 
ment and  its  organization  have  handled  a  ver\-  great  increase 
in  business  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  difficulties  which  the  eastern  trunk  lines  have  experienced 
in  taking  care  of  their  increased  business.  For  one  thing  it 
illustrates  graphically  the  contrast  between  a  railroad  plant 
with  a  large  margin  between  business  handled  and  capa- 
city of  facilities  and  a  railroad  plant  being  worked  under 
normal  conditions  to  within  10  or  15  per  cent  of  its  capacity. 
In  the  case  of  the  Burlington,  however,  not  only  does  the 
showing  made  in  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1916, 
give  a  basis  for  generalizations  about  railroad  operation,  but 
it  also  brings  home  with  great  force  the  remarkable  fore- 
sight and  combination  of  precision  of  judgment  and  imagina- 
tion which  has  been  exercised  in  the  development  of  these 
9,019  miles  of  railroad. 

For  the  first  time  the  Burlington  earned  over  a  hundred 
million   dollars— $109,191,000   in   the   calendar   year    1916. 
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The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

The  average  ton-mile  rate  was  lower  in  1916  than  in  1915, 
being  7.08  mills  last  year  and  7.21  mills  the  year  before 
The  ratio  of  expenses  to  total  revenues  was  59.74  in  1916, 
as  against  64.25  in  1915.  The  ratio  of  transportation  ex- 
penses to  total  operating  revenues  in  1916  was  29.32;  in 
1915,  30.57. 

After  paying  expenses,  rentals  and  interest  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  had  a  surplus  available  for  dividends 
of  $32,995,000,  comparing  with  a  surplus  in  1915  of  $21,- 
t)72,0()0.  The  1916  surplus  was  equivalent  to  nearly  30 
per  cent  on  its  stock.  The  Burlington  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  paying  regular  dividends  of  8  per  cent.  During 
this  last  week  the  directors  have  declared  in  addition  to  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  an  extra  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 
Certainly  this  is  amply  justified  by  tlie  showing  made  in  the 
calendar  year  1916.  This  extra  dividend  which  the  Bur- 
lington declared  goes  in  equal  parts  to  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Nortliern  Pacific,  and  unless  an  extra  dividend  is  de- 
clared by  one  or  both  of  these  companies,  is  not  in  tlie  nature 
of  an  extra  cash  distribution  to  investors. 

Heavier  trainloading  was  by  far  the  most  important  item 
in  the  explanation  of  the  Burlington's  lower  transportation 
ratio.  The  increased  volume  of  traffic  and  the  better 
balancing  of  traffic  were  important  factors  in  helping  the 
increase  in  trainload,  but  this  fact  detracts  not  at  all  from 
\  the  credit  which   is   due  to  the  organization   which,   under 
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stress  of  an  increass-  of  19  per  cent,  in  the  revenue  freight 
carried  and  of  22.7  per  cent,  in  ton  milegae  of  revenue 
freight,  held  freight  train  mileage  down  to  an  increase  of 
onh-  11.7  per  cent,  and  freight  train  car  mileage  down  to 
an  increase  of  10.8  per  cent.  The  average  revenue  trainload 
on  the  Burlington  in  1^16  was  575  tons  as  against  the  aver- 
age in  1915  of  519  tons,  and  the  average  trainload  of  all 
freight,  including  company,  was  670  tons  in  1916  and  617 
tons  in  1915.  With  a  road  operating  9,019  miles,  of  which 
more  than  half  is  branches  and  spurs,  and  having  as  large  a 
proportion  of  grain  and  livestock  as  the  Burlington  and  as 
small  a  proportion  of  coal — only  30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tonnage  even  in  1916 — a  trainload  of  670  tons  is  a  record 
that  the  management  may  well  be  proud  of. 

The  average  number  of  loaded  cars  in  freight  trains,  ex- 
cluding mixed  trains,  in  1916  was  28.89,  as  against  27.75 
in  1915,  and  of  empty  cars,  11.64  as  against  13.14  the  year 
before.  The  average  tonnage  of  all  freight  per  loaded  car 
in  1916  was  23.94,  and  in  1915,  23.09.  With  a  small  pro- 
portion of  coal  tonnage  this  is  remarkably  good  carloading. 

The  outstanding  reasons  for  the  Burlington's  present  great 
prosperity  are  its  original  comparatively  low  cost  of  build- 
ing, its  low  capitalization  per  mile  of  road,  the  policy  of 
keeping  the  road  well  ahead  of  the  needs  of  a'  rapidly  grow- 
ing country  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  from  surplus 
earnings  for  additions  and  betterments,  and  the  perfecting 
of  an  operating  organization  which,  like  the  plant  itself, 
has  been  kept  far  enough  ahead  of  the  requirements  placed 
on  it  to  be  capable  of  meeting  even  an  overload  such  as  has 
developed  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  without  breaking  down 
under  it. 

When  we  talk  about  the  Burlington's  surplus  and  its  great 
investment  from  earnings  in  additions  and  betterments  it  is 
essential  to  remember  that  during  all  these  years  the  Burling- 
ton has  been  in  active  competition  throughout  its  territory 
with  other  powerful  railroads,  and  of  necessity  its  rates  have 
been  no  higher  than  those  of  other  roads  and  its  service  has 
had  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  its  competitors.  There 
can  be,  therefore,  no  question  of  the  company  having  charged 
unduly  high  rates  to  build  up  its  great  surplus.  Its  rates 
were  reasonable,  both  as  established  by  the  test  of  competi- 
tion and  by  court  and  state  commission  reviews.  The  huge 
surplus  which  has  been  put  into  the  property  represents  the 
self  denial  of  the  owners  of  the  stock  of  the  company  in  not 
taking  profits  which  under  any  test  belong  to  them.  The 
total  surplus  at  the  end  of  1916  amounted  to  $203,090,000 
and  is  divided  on  the  company's  balance  sheet  as  follows; 
$40,527,000  additions  to  propertv  since  June  30,  1907; 
$15,437,000  funded  debt  retired  through  income;  $24,080,- 
000  sinking  fund  reserves;  $8,565,000  appropriated  surplus 
not  specifically  invested  (possibly  some  of  this  amount  was 
draw-n  upon  for  the  extra  10  per  cent  dividend),  and  $114,- 
481,547  profit  and  loss.  The  Burlington's  cash  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  1916  was  nearly  double  its  total  current  liabilities 
— cash  amounting  to  $19,848,000  and  current  liabilities  to 
$11,422,000.  In  addition  to  the  cash  on  hand  there  was 
$12,347,000  time  deposits. 

In  1916  the  Burlington  appropriated  from  income  $8,865,- 
000,  but  this  covered  the  18  months  ended  December  31, 
1916.  The  actual  additional  investment  in  road  and  equip- 
ment during  the  calendar  year  1916  was  $8,616,000.  The 
principal  items  of  expenditure  were  $1,125,000  for  grading, 
$1,064,000  for  bridges  and  trestles,  $912,000  for  shops  and 
engine  houses,  $417^,000  for  freight  cars,  and  $445,000  for 
passenger  cars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  calendar  year  1916,  compared  with  the  calendar 
year  1915: 

I'll  6  1915 

Mileage    operated    9.01 9  9,019 

Freight    revenue    $77,310,516  $64,211,845 

Passenger    revenue     21,833,534  20.838,622 

Total    operatine   revenues 109,191.204  93.589,722 


.Maintenance   of   way   and   >tructMres 12,203,997 

Maintenance    of    equipment 17.053,852 

Traffic    expenses     1,662,805 

Transportation   expenses    32,014,949 

General    expenses    2,203,308 

Total    operating    expenses 65,235,705 

Taxes      4.820.197 

Operating  income    39,098,988 

Gross  income    42,090,304 

Net    income     32,994,726 

Sinking   funds    1,864,287 

Dividends    8,867,128 

Additions  and  betterment; 8,864,595 

Fund  for  accrued  taxes  not  yet  due 2,400,000 

Miscellaneous    appropriations     6,000,000 

Surplus  to  profit  and  loss 4.998.715 
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COLORADO  &  SOUTHERN 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  policies  of  the  parent  com- 
pany, the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy — are  being  re- 
flected in  the  showing  made  from  year  to  year  by  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Colorado  &  Southern.  The  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  bought  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  in  1909.  The  road  had  been  previously  placed  on 
a  dividend  paying  basis — apparently  a  4  per  cent  basis — 
for  its  preferred  stock,  of  which  there  is  $17,000,000  out- 


The  Colorado   &  Southern 

standing,  but  not  long  after  the  Burlington  took  possession, 
dividends  were  discontinued,  and  it  was  not  until  October, 
1916,  that  they  were  resumed.  In  the  calendar  year  1916 
the  Colorado  &:  Southern  had  available  for  dividends  $3,011,- 
000,  and  payments  for  the  year,  representing  a  2  per  cent 
dividend  on  the  preferred  payable  October  10,  1916,  amounted 
to  $170,000. 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  is  one  of  those  lines  which  may 
have  to  profit  by  traffic  dev'eloped  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
but  in  1916  practically  none  of  this  traffic  was  developed, 
and  die  verj'  favorable  showing  made  by  the  Colorado  & 
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Southern  as  compared  with  it.s  showing  in  1915  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  general  prasperity  of  the  territory  served  and 
increase  in  coal  consumption  and  shipments  of  agricultural 
products.  In  1916  the  total  ton  mileage  of  revenue  freight 
was  1,221,500,000,  an  increase  as  compared  with  1915  of 
143,800,000  ton-miles.  Total  freight  revenue  amounted  to 
$11,951,000,  an  increase  of  $1,390,000  over  1915,  and  pas- 
senger revenue  amounted  to  $3,523,000,  an  increase  of  $262,- 
000  over  the  previous  \ear. 

The  Colorado  &;  Southern  is  a  single  track  road  connecting 
Colorado  with  the  Gulf,  using  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley 
as  an  outlet  to  Hou.'^ton,  Tex.  With  freight  revenue  in  1916 
of  $6,489  per  mile  and  passenger  train  revenue,  including 
express,  mail,  etc.,  of  $2,174  per  mile,  the  average  ton-mile 
rate  was  9.78  mills,  a  decrease  of  0.02  mills  as  compared  with 

1915,  and  the  revenue  per  passenger-mile  was  2.626  cents 
in  1916,  an  increase  of  0.057  cents. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  amounting  in  1916  to  7,873,000, 
62.44  per  cent  originated  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern  lines 
and  37.56  per  cent  was  received  from  connecting  carriers.  Of 
the  total  tonnage,  55.78  per  cent  was  products  of  mines,  19.16 
per  cent  products  of  agriculture  and  11.40  per  cent  manufac- 
tures. L.C.I.,  although  furnishing  only  2.85  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage,  furnishes  11.39  per  cent  of  the  total  freight 
revenue,  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  included  in  the 
tonnage  of  products  of  agriculture  and  which  represent  only 
1.62  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  all  freight,  furnished  4.65 
per  cent  of  the  total  freight  revenue. 

In  1916  the  Colorado  &  Southern  brought  its  operating 
ratio  down  from  68.30  to  61.24.  Total  operating  expenses 
amounted  to  $10,085,000  in  1916  as  against  a  total  of  $10,- 
071,000  in  1915.  Transportation  expenses  show  up  par- 
ticularly well.     These  expenses  amounted  to  $4,611,000  in 

1916,  with  1,221,500,000  ton-miles  of  revenue  freight  car- 
ried and  134,150,000  passenger-miles  handled,  and  in  1915 
to  $4,604,000,  with  1,077,800,000  ton-miles  of  revenue  freight 
and  126,900,000  passenger-miles.  Notwithstanding  the 
larger  freight  business  handled,  total  freight  train  mileage 
amounted  to  2,856,000  in  1916  as  against  2,914,000  in  1915. 
Passenger  train  mileage  increased  slightly,  being  2,437,000 
in  1916  and  2,404,000  in  1915. 

Maintenance  of  way  expenses  were  held  down  probabl}' 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  material  and  men.  They 
amounted  in  1916  to  $1,882,000  as  against  $1,944,000  in 
1915.  The  two  principal  items  in  which  there  was  a  saving 
were  ties,  with  $442,000  spent  in  1916  and  $494,000  in  1915", 
and  track  Iving  and  surfacing,  with  $537,000  spent  in  1916 
and  $595,000  spent  in  1915." 

Maintenance  of  equipment  costs  increased  only  very 
slightly,  amounting  in  1916  to  $2,821,000,  and  in  1915  to 
$2,769,000.  The  decrease  in  the  cost  of  repairs  of  freight 
cars  is  little  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  amount 
charged  for  depreciation  of  freight  cars,  and  there  were  also 
small  increases  in  the  amounts  charged  for  depreciation  of 
passenger  cars  and  of  locomotives. 

Burlington  policies  are  in  evidence  in  the  1916  balance 
sheet  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern.  Cash  on  hand  amounted 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  $2,682,000,  and  time  drafts  and 
deposits  to  $2,970,000.  There  were  no  loans  and  bills 
payable,  and  total  current  liabilities  amounted  only  to  $2,- 
489,000.  There  was  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  June  30, 
1908,  just  prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
by  the  Burlington  $6,539,000.  At  the  end  of  1916  there 
was  a  total  corporate  surplus  of  $13,652,000,  and  in  the 
intervening  years  considerable  amounts  had  been  writtcMi  off 
through  profit  and  loss. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  calendar  vear  1916  compared  with  the  calendar 
year  1915: 

1916  1915 

Average  mileage  operated   1,842  1,829 

Freight   revenue    $11.951, Oni  $10,560,926 

Passenger   revenue    3.522,955  3.260,46<i 


Total  operating  revenues    16,469,279 

Maintenance  of  way  and  strucf.ircs 1.881,738 

Maintenance  of  equipment   2,821,367 

Traffic    expenses    213,672 

Transportation  expenses    4,611.103 

General    expenses    479.700 

Total   operating  expenses    10.083,332 

Taxes   757,611 

Operating  income    5,625,619 

Gross  income   6,347.780 

Net    income    3,011,227 

Sinking    funds    67,432 

Dividends    170,000 

.Additions  and  betterments   280,220 

Miscellaneous    appropriations    500.000 

Suriilus     1.992.575 
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BROOKLYN  RAPID  TRANSIT 

npHE  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  earned  its  6  per  cent  dividend 
*■  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  with  only  a 
comparatively  small  margin  to  spare;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  company  made  a  better  showing  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year  than  in  the  first  half.  This  is  especially  encourag- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that  prices  of  materials  and  labor 
have  continued  to  rise,  being  considerably  higher  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  thg  fiscal  year  than  in  the  first  half.  There  are 
two  sources  from  which  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  may  ex- 
pect to  show-  increased  gross  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  amount  available  for  dividends.  One  is  from  its  opera- 
tion of  rapid  transit  lines,  in  the  earnings  of  which  it  has  a 
prior  joint  interest  with  New  York  City,  and  the  other  from 
an  operation  of  its  surface  lines. 

The  one  hope  of  increased  net  available  for  dividends 
from  the  surface  lines  is  that  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  and  public  opinion  generally  will  recognize  the 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  credit  of  the  company 
and  grant  its  requests  for  a  small  charge  for  transfers.  The 
increase  in  cost  of  doing  business  on  the  surface  lines  is, 
in-so-far  as  it  affects  materials,  probably  not  permanent, 
i)ut  in-so-far  as  it  affects  labor — and  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  surface  lines  was  in 
increased  wages — it  will  in  all  likelihood  be  permanent. 

The  transfer  privilege  in  large  cities  is  very  much  abused, 
and  especially  is  this  so  in  Brooklyn  and  in  New  York.  The 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  in  1913  received  an  average  of  3.41 
cents  per  passenger  per  ride.  This  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing, until  in  1917  it  was  only  3.26  cents.  While  there 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  force  in  the  argument  that  a  nickel 
fare  has  been  established  so  long  and  is  so  much  more  con- 
venient than  a  six-cent  fare  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  municipal  governments  and  public  service  commis- 
sions to  agree  to  change  from  this  fare,  these  arguments  do 
not  apply  to  a  charge  for  transfers.  A  charge  is  now  made 
in  New  York  for  a  transfer  from  the  subway  to  surface  lines 
and  there  is  no  complaint  of  inconvenience.  The  unscru])u- 
lous  man  or  woman  who  gets  a  transfer,  does  a  morning's 
shopping  and  then  uses  the  transfer  is  getting  a  service  which 
amounts  to  discrimination  against  the  more  scrupulous  pas- 
senger who  pays  a  second  fare  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions on  the  face  of  the  transfer. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  there  is  no  prospect  of  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  net  revenue  to  the  Brookl\-n  Rapid  Transit 
from  the  operation  of  its  rapid  transit  lines  in  partnership 
with  the  city,  although  in  years  to  come  the  operation  of  this 
part  of  the  system  ma}-  prove  very  profitable.  The  company, 
iiowever,  needs  a  greater  margin  of  safety  above  dividend  re- 
(luirements  and  needs  it  inimediately. 

The  company  spent  for  additions  and  improvements  to  its 
surface  lines,  exclusive  of  any  construction  expenditures  un- 
der contract  made  with  the  city,  $1,249,000.  As  far  as  the 
balance  sheet  is  concerned  this  expenditure  was  in  part  off- 
set by  a  credit  of  $957,000  for  properties  displaced,  the  larg- 
est single  item  being  a  credit  for  power  plants  abandoned  or 
sold.     The  comjiany  spent  on  capital  account,  therefore,  in 
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1Q17  about  51,225,000,  part  of  which  should  have  been  and 
was  supplied  from  surplus  and  the  rest  will  have  to  be,  some 
time  in  the  future  supplied  from  the  sale  of  securities.  The 
company  is  now  carrying  a  floating  debt  of  $4,450,000  se- 
cured by  refunding  Ijonds.  It  is  obvious  that  this  debt  ought 
to  be  funded  in  the  near  future. 

The  people  of  Brooklyn  are  vitally  interested  in  the  proper 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit. 
The  company  in  recent  years  has  given  indisputable  evi- 
dences of  good  faith  in  its  efforts  to  build  up  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  give  good  service  to  its  patrons.  Good  serv- 
ice on  a  city  railway  depends  primarily  on  two  things:  type 
of  equipment  and  caliber  of  conductors  and  trainmen.  The 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  is  adopting,  as  near  as  can  be 
judged,  modern  types  of  equipment  just  as  rapidly  as  its 
financial  condition  will  permit.  Operating  conditions  in 
Brooklyn  are  such  as  to  preclude  certain  types  of  equipment 
that  smaller  and  less  congested  cities  are  using. 

A  motornian  or  conductor's  job,  especially  in  winter,  is  a 
hard  one.  If  low  wages  are  paid  and  poor  conditions  of 
work  are  tolerated  the  class  of  men  that  will  take  such  jobs 
are  a  very  poor  type  and  the  average  time  which  a  man  holds 
down  his  job  is  short.  Recognizing  this,  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  has  made  special  efforts  to  pay  as  fair  a  wage  as 
operating  revenues  will  permit  and  at  the  same  time  to  create 
conditions  which  will  attract  a  higher  grade  of  men  than 
would  ordinarily  become  street  railway  conductors  or  motor- 
men. 

In  commenting  on  the  company's  previous  reports  men- 
tion has  Ijeen  made  of  the  employees'  welfare  work,  which 
includes  various  activities  in  the  interest  of  the  health 
and  social  entertainment  of  employees  and  the  company  also 
provides  life  insurance  for  emplo3ees.  The  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  spent  $lj,5,000  on  this  work  in  1917  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  there  are  now  6,246  employees  who  are 
members  of  the  group  insurance  plan.  At  Christmas  the 
company  gave  its  employees  in  the  form  of  gratuities  a  little 
over  $29,000.  The  company  also  helped  its  employees  to 
subscrilie  to  the  Liijerty  Loan,  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
make  small  monthly  payments  to  be  deducted  from  wages, 
and  the  total  number  of  employees  subscribing  for  Liberty 
bonds  was  7,744,  the  amount  subscribed  for  being  $579,008. 
It  was,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  company  to  borrow  the 
amount  necessary  to  finance  its  employees"  subscriptions  and 
employees  were  allowed  in  some  cases  as  much' as  two  years 
to  complete  their  payments. 

In-so-far  as  the  employees  themselves  are  concerned,  thev 
showed  an  appreciation  of  what  the  company  is  doing  for 
them  by  a  refusal  to  join  in  with  the  outside  agitators  who 
created  considerable  trouble  in  ^lanliattan  last  winter.  Presi- 
dent Williams  says  that  the  sympathetic  relations  which  have 
])revailed  for  years  between  men  and  management  remained 
unbroken.  Not  only  are  the  employees  deriving  benefit  from 
this  broad  policy  of  the  company,  but  the  patrons  also  ought 
to  appreciate  that  these  efforts  are  of  direct  and  vital  inter- 
est to  them.  It  is  difficut  enough  to  train  even  fairly  high 
class  men  to  give  courteous,  good  service  in  surface  street  car 
work.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  quite  impos- 
sible to  train  a  poor  grade  of  men  to  perform  this  work  at 
all  efficienth-.  The  conditions  in  rush  hours  on  the  Brook- 
lyn Rapid  Transit,  as  on  other  street  railways  in  the  large 
cities,  can  l)e  bettered  only  through  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional facilities,  but  conditions  in  non-rush  hours  varv  di- 
rectly with  the  efficiency  of  motormen  and  conductors.  While 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  has  by  no  means  reached  its 
ideal  in  the  training  of  its  employees,  the  pulilic  and  Pulilic 
Service  Commission  both  ought  to  recognize  the  farsighted- 
ness of  the  efforts  which  are  lieing  made  in  that  direction 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  company  so  as  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  credit  which  will  insure  adequate  development 
of  facilities  and  a  continuation   of  payment  of  fair  wages 


and  the  provision  of  good  working  conditions  for  emplcn'ees. 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  the  prospects  for  immediate 
increased  net  from  the  operation  of  the  rapid  transit  lines  in 
which  the  city  has  a  partnership  are  not  at  all  good.  The 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  under  the  agreement  made  with  the 
city  in' 1913  has  spent  $11,149,000  toward  the  building  of 
new  city  owned  lines,  $8,-373,000  for  equipment  of  city 
owned  lines,  and  $30,459,000  for  additions,  extensions  and 
improvements  on  existing  lines;  a  total  of  $49,981,000. 
The  agreement  with  the  city  provides  for  a  first  preferential 
for  the  company  of  $3,500,000  and  a  further  preferential  for 
interest  on  additional  expenditures  for  equipment,  new  city 
owned  lines,  etc.  Previous  to  June  30,  1917,  fiscal  year  the 
earnings  on  the  rapid  transit  lines  had  failed,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  maintenance,  taxes,  depreciation,  etc.,  to  quite  cover 
the  total  $10,180,000  company's  first  preferential  from 
August  4,  1913,  to  June  30,  1916.  During  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1917,  however,  earnings  provided  for  the  payment 
of  $3,500,000  first  preferential  due  in  that  year  in  full,  with 
a  net  of  $858,000  over.  The  amount  due  on  the  second 
preferential  was  $1,109,000,  so  that  there  was  a  deficit  of 
approximately  $250,000  in  the  company's  preferential.  This 
deficit  is  cumulative  and  the  total  amount  now  owing  to  the 
company  out  of  future  net  earnings  is  $1,037,000.  .As  new 
lines  are  put  into  operation  there  is  a  very  good  prospect 
that  the  company  will  be  able  not  only  to  earn  its  first  and 
second  preferentials  but  to  earn  enough  to  take  up  this  de- 
ficit; but  after  the  deficit  has  been  taken  up  no  further  profits 
will  accrue  to  the  company  except  its  preferentials  until  the 
interest  paid  by  the  citv  on  its  cost  of  construction  is  earned 
in  full. 

The  city's  deficit  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  was 
$2,239,000,  and  presumably  it  will  be  some  little  time  be- 
fore net  earnings  are  sufficient  to  pay  both  the  company's 
preferentials  and  the  city's  interest  charges.  What  the  com- 
pany needs,  therefore,  is  to  have  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission grant  it  sufficiently  increased  revenues  on  the  surface 
lines  to  strengthen  its  credit  and  make  safe  its  dividend  dur- 
ing the  period  w^hich  must  elapse  before  a  larger  profit  is 
earned  on  the  new  rapid  transit  lines. 

The  following  table  shows  something  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  business  done  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit: 

Fiscal   Year  Ended  June  30,   1917. 

Total    miles   of   first   track    of   surface    lines 129 

Total    miles    of   second    track    of    surface    lines 124 

Miles    of    first    track    of    surface    lines    leased 116 

Miles  of  second  track  of  surface  lines  leased Ill 

Total   miles    (all   double   track)    of    rapid    transit  lines 57 

Grand    total    miles    of   all    tracks    (surface    and    rapid    transit) 

leased    and    owned 743 

Passenger   earnings,   surface   lines $17,154,827 

Passenger    earnings,     rapid    transit    lines 11,331,000 

Total   earnings,  including  mail  and   freight 29,931.833 

Opeiatinc  charges  and  betterments 16,741,417 

Taxes     2,351,104 

Interest    and    rentals 5,644,074 

Net  available  for  dividends 5.195,238 

Dividends     4,467,318 

Surplus    (after   deducting   other   appropriations) 382,016 

Passengers    carried    760.519,397 
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How  Railway  Efficiency  Helps  Win  the  War, 

Why   Better    Use   of   Existing   Facilities  May  Save  the 
Lives  of  Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Young  Americans 

By  Daniel  Willard 

.         President,  Baltimore  S;  Ohio,  Chairman  Advisory  Commission  on  National  Defense. 


ON  the  6th  of  last  April  this  country,  by  formal  action 
of  Congress,  became  a  participant  in  the  greatest 
war  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Before  tlie  United  States  entered  the  war  we  were 
told  on  good  authority  that  there  were  at  that  time  37,000,- 
000  men  in  uniform  and  under  arms  on  the  various  battle- 
fields of  Europe — not  in  the  first  line,  it  is  true,  but  either 
at  the  front  or  in  reserve — 37,000,000  men  in  uniform  and 
under  arms  before  the  United  States  went  in!  Estimates 
have  been  made  which  would  indicate  that  at  the  present 
time  the  cost  of  this  war  to  the  total  participants  is  ap- 
proximately $100,000,000  a  day  in  money  and  15,000  men 
in  lives  lost — not  crippled  or  wounded,  but  lives  actually 
lost  every  twenty-four  hours.  But  terrible  as  that  is,  it  is 
only  a  mild  statement  of  the  case.  It  is  just  the  slightest 
possible  measure  of  what  is  being  done.  That  statement 
takes  no  note  of  property  destroyed,  of  those  crippled  for 
life,  of  minds  shattered,  of  eyesight  lost. 

The  United  States  for  a  long  time,  longer  than  some 
thought  should  have  been  the  case,  kept  out  of  the  war.  I 
tried,  with  many  others,  to  be  neutral.  I  had  been  in  Ger- 
many many  times.  I  had  great  admiration  for  the  German 
people.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  German  people 
today.  But  developments  took  place,  things  happened  (all 
of  which  were  laid  before  you  by  the  President  in  his  vari- 
ous admirable  messages,  and  all  may  know,  if  they  desire  to 
know,  why  it  is  that  we  are  at  war),  and  the  day  when  our 
Congress  decided  that  we  should  enter  the  war,  no  matter 
what  might  have  been  my  previous  views,  that  day  I  ceased 
to  be  a  neutral.  I  am  not  a  Democrat.  I  did  not  vote  for 
President  Wilson;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  politics,  it  is 
a  question  of  national  existence;  and  today  a  man  can  oc- 
cupy only  one  of  two  possible  positions  on  that  question;  he 
is  either  for  his  country  or  he  is  against  it.  There  is  no 
other  possible  choice. 

One  of  the  first  problems  requiring  serious  consideration 
after  the  declaration  of  war  was  the  matter  of  transportation, 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  credit  to  the  railroads  of  this 
country  that  in  just  five  days  after  the  Congress  had  de- 
clared war,  men  representing  the  17.S  principal  independent 
railroad  companies  in  the  United  States  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington, and,  after  listening  to  a  presentation  of  the  situa- 
tion, they  voted  unanimously  then  and  there,  and  signed 
papers  confirming  their  action  before  they  left  the  city,  giv- 
ing to  a  small  committee  of  five  men,  selected  by  these  rail- 
road representatives,  full  power  to  control  the  operation  of 
all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  of 
the  war  in  order  that  the  railroads  might  thereby  be  in  a 
position  to  respond  immediately  and  as  a  unit  to  any  de- 
mand made  upon  them  by  the  President  in  the  interest  of 
tlie  general  situation. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  done  before  Ijy  any  industry, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  the  rail- 
roads were  the  first  to  do  it — and  remember,  only  five  days 
after  war  was  declared.  We  went  from  a  system  of  \1S 
separate  and  independent  companies  competing  with  each 
other  into  one  nationalized  system  under  the  control  of  five 
of  the  ablest  railway  men  in  the  country.  Why?  In  order 
that  we  might  best  serve  our  country  and  so  best  help  to  ii'iv 

*  From  an  address  delivered  to  the  officers  of  the  B.iltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Deer   Park,  Md.,  June  29,  1917. 


the  war.  That  is  why  it  was  done.  No  other  reason  in  the 
world  would  have  induced  those  executives  to  turn  over  their 
[jroperties  to  be  run  as  five  men  might  dictate. 

The  committee  of  five  men  are  sitting  constantly  in  Wash- 
ington, in  effect  with  a  map  of  the  United  States  before  them, 
on  which  is  a  railroad  sj'stem  265,000  miles  in  length,  with 
all  ownership  names  wiped  out.  They  are  no  longer  think- 
ing in  terms  of  C.  B.  &  Q.,  North  Western,  Pennsylvania,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  They  realize  that  they  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  seeing  that  the  necessary  transporta- 
tion service  of  the  United  States  is  performed.  They  find, 
for  instance,  that  unless  unusual  efforts  are  made  to  move 
coal  to  the  Northwest  there  is  likely  to  be  a  coal  famine 
there  next  Winter,  and,  .so  far  as  they  are  able  to  prevent  it, 
there  will  be  no  coal  famine  in  the  Northwest  next  \\'inter. 
Early  in  the  Spring  it  became  apparent  that  this  nation 
would  be  expected  to  furnish  much  of  the  food  stuffs  re- 
quired by  our  Allies,  and  with  that  in  mind  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  urged  the  farmers  all  over  the  country  to  en- 
large their  crop  areas  as  much  as  possible.  In  response  to 
that  request  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  tilled  land, 
the  acreage  plowed  up  this  year,  is  at  least  30  per  cent 
greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  program  might  be  a  success,  that 
we  might  have  more  crops,  tliat  this  additional  tilled  land 
might  be  productive,  it  was  necessary  to  move  quickly  and 
in  the  Spring,  not  at  some  other  time,  the  things  necessary 
to  increase  the  crop  growth,  such  as  seeds,  fertilizers  and 
agricultural  machinery.  That  was  one  problem,  I  repeat, 
and  the  railroads  met  it,  and  I  have  heard  no  complaint 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  from  any  other  source 
that  the  crop  acreage  or  condition  has  been  restricted  or  im- 
paired in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  failure  of  the  railroads 
to  furnish  proper  transportation. 

The  importance  of  the  railroads  in  a  time  of  war  is  con- 
stantly illustrated.  Marshal  Joffre,  when  lie  was  in  Wash- 
ington a  short  time  ago,  said  something  like  this,  as  near  as 
I  can  recall: — "The  Battle  of  the  Mame  was  won  by  the 
railroads.  Without  the  railroads  it  would  never  have  been 
possible  to  bring  up  the  supplies,  to  provide  the  armies  with 
the  munitions,  and  all  the  things  necessary  to  carrv  on  the 
battle.  The  railroads  won  the  Battle  of  the  Marne."  That 
was  the  statement  made  by  the  Hero  of  the  ^larne.  one  of 
tlie  greatest  soldiers  of  the  present  day. 

R.^ILW.W    SiTU.ATION   IN   RuSSI.A 

Professor  Lomonossoff,  a  high  official  of  the  Russian 
transportation  system,  is  in  this  country  now.  A  few  davs 
ago  he  also  made  the  statement  that  unless  thev  can  have 
improved  transportation  facilities  in  Russia,  it  will  be  im- 
jiossible  for  them  to  vigorously  carry  on  the  war.  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  time  to  tell  you  briefly  just  what  he  said  about 
the  railroad  situation  in  Russia. 

He  pointed  out  for  instance,  that  Petrograd — which  is,  we 
will  say,  the  Pittsburgh  of  Russia — had  formerly  obtained 
its  coal  supply  from  England.  Of  course,  they  use  a  great 
deal  of  wood  also  in  Russia,  but  at  the  same  time  thev  re- 
ijuire  a  great  deal  of  coal.  Owing  to  the  conditions  on  the 
ocean,  the  menace  of  the  submarine  and  the  shortage  of  boats, 
Petrograd  is  unable  longer  to  get  coal  by  ships  via  .Arch- 
angel, on  the  North  Sea,  as  was  formerly  the  case;  the  same 
condition  obtains  at  Moscow.     Other  interests  are  also  af- 
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fected  by  the  reduced  coal  supply  from  the  North.  Russia  is 
not  so  .richly  favored  by  Nature  with  coal  deposits  as  is  the 
United  States,  and  the  only  deposit  of  any  considerable  size 
is  in  Southern  Russia  near  the  Caucasus,  1,400  miles  from 
Petrograd.  They  are  now  obliged,  because  of  that  situation, 
to  haul  roundly  1,500  cars  of  coal  north  from  the  Caucasus 
each  day,  several  times  more  than  they  had  to  haul  in  times 
of  peace.  That,  in  itself,  was  a  pretty  big  transportation 
problem  in  a  country  so  sparsely  provided  with  railroads  as 
Russia. 

Furthermore,  the  blocking  of  the  Archangel  route  virtually 
made  Vladivostok  the  front  door  of  Russia,  and  where  for- 
merly equipment  and  other  things  much  needed  came  in  by 
a  much  shorter  haul,  now  those  same  materials,  if  they  get 
there  at  all,  must  come  via  Vladivostok  and  be  hauled  by 
rail  6,000  miles  before  they  reach  Petrograd.  Some  of  that 
railroad— considerable  of  it,  in  fact— is  single  track.  I 
want  you  to  know  this  because  you  gentlemen  have  got  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  winning  of  this  war.     I  hope 


-To  rut 

'a^^-TII^:..  ^-^.- 

Frnm   Hie  St.   Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Russia:  Well,  Now  You  Know  What  I  Need 

I  will  succeed  in  making  that  clear  to  everyone  of  vou.  I 
have  no  doui)t  that  you  have  appreciated  it  from  the  first, 
but  It  will  do  no  harm  to  repeat,  that  everv  man  in  this  room 
has  got  to  help  win  this  war.  Todav  Russia  wants  2,500 
locomotives  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained  and  40^000 
cars.  Why  should  we  be  interested  in  that?  For  this  rea- 
son, for  this  very,  very  good  reason.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Germans  have  some  two  and  a  half  millions  of  their  troops 
on  the  Eastern  front.  If  Russia  should  be  forced  to  make 
a  separate  peace  with  Germany,  and  she  might  be  compelled 
to  do  so— not  because  of  the  change  of  government  because 
It  IS  believed  that  that  change  has  helped  the  situation— but 
suppose  Russia  should  be  unable  to  get  supplies,  to  get  food 
to  get  ammunition,  to  get  guns,  and  all  the  other  thin<xs 
necessary  for  her  army— she  might  have  to  quit  whether  she 
wanted  to  or  not,  and  if  Russia  should  make  a  separate  peace 
with  German)-  those  two  and  one-half  million  Germans  that 
are  now  facing  the  Russian  Army  would  be  released  and 
wou  d  be  moved  to  the  western  front  facing  France  and 
i'-ngland,  and  that  is  the  exact  number,  I  suppose,  of  addi- 
tional  nun    xxliich   we   would   have  to  send   over  to  oppose 


them.  In  other  words,  it  may  mean  two  million  more  of 
our  young  men  to  France  if  Russia  is  unable  to  meet  her 
transportation  problem  satisfactorily. 

It  is  because  of  the  seriousness 'of  that  situation  that  it 
was  felt,  as  soon  as  we  got  into  the  war,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  to  do  was  to  find  w^hat,  if  anvthing,  we 
ought  to  do  to  help  in  that  connection.  Fortunately,  Major 
Washburn,  who  had  been  in  Russia  all  during  the  war  as 
correspondent  for  the  London  Times,  happened  to  be  in  this 
country  and  he  appeared  before  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  explained  the  situation— told  how  important  it 
was  that  Russia's  railroad  facilities  be  quicklv  improved  so 
that  she  could  carry  on  her  operations.  It  was  immediately 
decided  to  send  a  small  committee  of  our  best  railroad  men 
to  Russia  to  find  out  what  the  situation  was,  and  how  we 
could  be  of  assistance. 

It  took  some  three  or  four  weeks  to  arrange  the  prelimi- 
naries for  sending  such  a  committee,  because  things  were  just 
then  somewhat  disturbed  in  Russia.  A  countrv  cannot  throw- 
off  an  old  government  and  take  on  a  new  one  'quite  as  easily 
as  you  can  change  your  coat.  It  is  a  verv  serious  under- 
taking, and  we  ought  all  to  be  glad  that  so  far  it  has  been 
carried  on  with  such  success  that  it  promises  to  go  through 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  However,  the  committee  was 
appointed,  and  comprises  five  of  the  best  men  who  could  be 
sent  on  a  mission  of  that  kind.  John  F.  Stevens,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Panama  Canal  in  ks  earlv  stages,  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  at  our  request,  held  the 
"Empress  of  Asia,"  one  of  their  largest  steamships,  four 
days  at  Vancouver  for  the  committee— thev  being  unable  to 
reach  there  sooner.  They  were  met  with  a  special  train  at 
Madivostok,  and  taken  through  to  Petrograd.  The  burden 
of  all  letters  and  cables  that  we  get  from  "them  is  "send  cars 
and  engines  without  limit;  we  must  have  cars  and  engines 
quickly,  and  we  must  also  arrange  to  erect  the  cars  and  en- 
gines ourselves."  Heretofore,  because  of  there  being  no 
shops  at  Vladivostok,  the  engines  have  been  hauled'' 400 
miles  to  Harbin  to  be  set  up  in  the  shops  at  that  place  Thev 
have  now  asked  us  to  erect  them  at  Vladivostok,  and  that 
also  we  are  going  to  do. 

"Be  C.^eful  of  Your  Power" 
Now,  why  do  I  mention  all  this?     For  this  reason-  the 
combmed  output  of  the  locomotive  shops  in  this  country  is 
about  5,500  a  year.     Russia  wants  a  thousand  engines' be- 
fore the  first  of  January,  and  at  least  2,000  next  year     Eng- 
land and  France  require  from   1,000  up  to  as  nianv  as  we 
can  give  each  year.     But  suppose  we  give  Russia  1,500  next 
year  and  England  and  France  1 ,000  ?     That  is  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  average  total  locomotive  output  of  this  country 
We  also  need  more  power  on  our  railroads,  but  shall  we  ^'it 
down  and   hold  on  to  everything  we  have  and   see  Russia 
forced  to  a  separate  peace?     Shall  we,  in  order  to  make  our 
own   task  somewhat  easier,  to  meet  a  situation  that  is  un- 
doubtedly pressing  here,  hold  on  to  all  tlie  new  engines  we 
can  build,  facing  the  possibilit)-  that  because  of  such  action 
we  may  have  to  send  2,000,000  more  of  our  voun-  men  to 
the  battle  line?    Or  shall  we  sav  to  the  builders,  "You  send 
the  engines  that  Russia  wants,  vou  send  the  engines  tliat 
France  and  England  want,  and  w-e  bv  additional  effort  will 
undertake  to  carry  the  greatly   increased   burden   put   upon 
us,  with  what  we  already  have":  that  is  whv  I  ask  vou  to 
be  more  careful  of  your  power,  to  keep  it  in  better  'shape 
to  get  more  out  of  it,  to  try  constantly  to  do  more  with  what 
you  have.     Not  because  we  do  not  want  to  spend  money, 
although  that  is  a  good  reason,  but  because  we  want  to  send 
every  available  car  and  engine  to  our  Allies  so  that  on  that 
account  we  will  be  called  on  to  send   fewer  of  our  voun^ 
men.     I  want  you  to  think  of  that  .seriouslv.     The  railroad 
committee  in  Washington,  which  sits  there  constantlv    i<  en- 
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deavoring  to  deal  with  the  situation   in   such   a  way   as  to 
contribute  most  toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 

The  R.4ILR0ADS'  Problem 
The  railroads  will  not  be  able,  no  matter  how  hard  they 
try,  to  carry  all  the  freight  that  will  be  thrown  upon  them 
during  the  war,  and  this  is  why:  They  were  measurably 
well  equipped  to  perform  the  service  of  the  country  before 
the  war  began.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  a  period  of  some 
seven  or  eight  years  there  was  nearly  always  a  surplus  of 
anywhere  from '50,000  to  350,000  freight  cars.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  railroads  were  not  fairly  equipped  to  do  the 
work  required  of  them  when  the  war  began.  Since  then, 
and  particularly  within  the  last  six  months,  we  have  done 
what  I  have  already  pointed  out  toward  increasing  the  crop 
average.  Our  shojjs  and  factories  were  working  feverishly 
day  and  night  before  we  entered  the  war,  making  munitions 
for  our  Allies.  Since  then  this  government  has  appropri- 
ated two  billions  of  dollars  for  the  necessary  supplies  for 
its  own  army,  superimposed  on  what  we  were  already  under- 
taking to  do. 

In  addition  to  that,  many  boats  on  the  Lakes  which  for- 
merly carried  a  large  volume  of  business  east  and  west  have 
been'  taken  off,  sent  down  through  the  Welland  Canal  and 
are  now  in  Trans-Atlantic  service.  The  boats  that  formerly 
ran  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  carrying  coal  from  Van- 
couver to  southern  points,  have  been  taken  off  to  be  used  as 
mine-sweepers,  patrols  and  in  transport  service  for  the  Navy. 
In  the  east  a  considerable  number  of  boats  that  formerly 
were  in  our  Atlantic  coastwise  service  have  been  taken  off. 
The  business  they  formerly  carried  is  now  being  done  by  the 
railroads.  Not  only  have  boats  been  taken  off,  but  insur- 
ance rates  on  the  water  are  so  high,  because  of  the  submarine 
menace,  that  much  of  the  business  that  might  go  by  boats  is 
now  going  by  the  railroads,  and  still  further,  the  boats  that 
formerly  ran  through  the  Panama  Canal  are  now  in  other 
service.  All  that  puts  additional  work  upon  the  railroads, 
and  that  they  have  responded  to  the  situation  as  well  as  they 
have  I  think  is  a  great  credit  to  everyone  engaged  in  the  rail- 
road calling.  Now,  for  the  reasons  given,  the  railroads  will 
not  be  able  to  carry  all  the  freight  that  may  be  offered.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  that  I  wish  you  gentlemen  to  understand, 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  help  the  public  understand — that 
part  of  the  public  with  which  you  come  in  contact. 

The  railroads  will  probably  be  able  to  carry  all  of  the 
food  stuffs  necessary.  They  will  carry  the  necessary  coal 
and  munitions,  and  they  will  carry  the  steel  to  make  ships, 
all  of  the  things  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  winning 
the  war,  and  this  will  not  exhaust  their  capacity.  But  let 
us  say  that  it  will  take  75  per  cent  of  their  capacity  to  per- 
form service  of  the  kind  mentioned,  leaving  25  per  cent  of 
the  capacity  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  country.  Prob- 
ably the  ordinary  business  of  the  country  at  the  present  time 
requires  double  that  capacity,  so  that  part  of  it  cannot  be 
carried,  and  we  must  exercise  a  judicious  discrimination. 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  pass  a  so-called  priority  bill, 
establishing  a  small  committee  of  men  who  will  decide  ques- 
tions of  that  kind — questions  of  priority  of  movement.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  all  things  cannot  go  at  the  same  time, 
they  will  endeavor  to  determine  which  particular  thing  ought 
to  go  first,  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense. 

There  has  been,  for  instance,  much  complaint  from  the 
road  and  structural  builders  in  Ohio,  because  the  railroads 
could  not  handle  the  sand,  gravel  and  other  things  necessary 
in  carrying  on  their  work.  They  appealed  to  tlieir  members 
in  Congress  and  it  looked  as  if  the  situation  would  become 
serious.  However,  a  small  committee  of  representative  men 
came  to  Washington,  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Pomerene, 
and  the  situation  was  explained  to  them  as  clearly  as  it  could 
be.  It  was  pointed  out  that  we  were  at  war — we  were  not  at 
peace — that  it  was  idle  to  say  that  things  would  or  could  go 


on  as  usual  while  we  are  at  war — idle — worse  than  that, 
criminal — because  it  was  misleading,  and  any  serious  effort 
in  that  direction  would  tend  to  prolong  the  war  rather  than 
to  shorten  it.  That  was  pointed  out  to  them,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  they  go  over  the  situation  and  find  out  what 
particular  things  were  of  most  importance  and  then  come 
back  and  tell  us  what  they  wanted.  It  was  sugggested,  for 
instance,  that  if  some  among  them  were  using  sand  at  points 
located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  that  they  should  also  buy  it  on 
the  Pennsylvania  and  not  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  vice 
versa,  so  that  the  delay  due  to  the  transfer  of  cars  between 
railroads  could  be  cut  out.  They  were  delighted  to  have 
these  and  other  suggestions.  It  was  pointed  out  to  them  that 
the  railroads  had  not  broken  down,  as  is  sometimes  said, — 
that  never  in  their  history  were  the  railroads  carrying  as 
much  business  as  today,  but  that  .we  must  carry  those  things 
tirst  that  are  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war;  they  said — 
"Of  course,  we  understand  it  now;  we  will  go  back  and  co- 
operate with  the  local  railroad  officers  and  we  will  certain- 
ly try  to  make  lighter  your  burden  and  to  defer  for  the 
present  those  things  that  can  be  deferred  without  serious 
detriment." 

I  mention  that  as  an  illustration;  I  know  of  many  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind.  Now  you  men  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  public  must  explain  the  situation  to  them,  you 
must  say  to  them  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  im- 
portant to  you,  or  to  them,  or  to  anyone  interested  in  this 
country  as  the  winning  of  the  war.  This  is  the  only  test  we 
have:  "Will  the  thing  under  consideration  help  win  the 
war?"  If  so,  it  has  our  support;  if  not.  so  long  as  the  war 
continues,  we  are  not  interested  in  it.  I  hope  you  men,  be- 
cause of  what  I  say,  will  have  a  little  better  understanding 
of  the  situation  when  \o\x  leave  here  than  have  many  who 
are  living  in  the  interior,  and  it  is  your  duty,  and  your 
privilege,  too,  to  tell  them  what  the  situation  is  as  you  under- 
stand it,  so  that  they  can  co-operate  and  help  in  what  we  are 
all  tPiing  to  do.  My  own  experience  makes  me  believe  that 
they  will  accept  }-our  suggestions  and  you  will  find  coopera- 
tion instead  of  complaint. 


THE  RAILROADS'  WAR  BOARD* 

By  Edgar  E.  Clark 
^Member  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  am  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing that  I  personally,  and,  through  me.  the  other  members 
of  the  Commission,  have  had,  and  still  have,  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  of  this  Committee  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  founded.  AA'e  recognize  the  full  ef- 
fect of,  and  the  principle  that  lies  underneath,  the  response 
of  the  railroads  of  this  country  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  as 
jiresented  to  them  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  there  is  a  weakness  in  the  average  .American  char- 
acter in  expecting  to  see  the  next  day  after  a  new  plan  is 
formulated,  direct,  immediate  and  visible  results.  \nA  so 
when  a  movement  of  this  kind  is  undertaken  you  find  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  newspapers  the  next  morning  criticisms 
that  the  machinery  has  been  created  or  provided,  but  it  has 
not  been  productive  of  any  good  results  \et.  A  movement  of 
this  kind  if  it  is  to  be  successful  must  be  undertaken,  as  this 
has  been  undertaken,  by  laying  a   foundation. 

We  have  watched  with  a  good  deal  of  care  at  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  results  from  day  to  day  and 
from  week  to  w-eek  and  I  can  say  without  qualification  or 
hesitation,  in  fact,  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  within  the  past  few 
weeks  it  has  been  apparent,  both  on  the  face  of  the  returns 
anti  in  the  marked  falling  off  of  complaints  that  come  to  us, 

"  Remarks  made  at  a  conference  of  the  SpeciaJ  Committee  on  National 
Hrfense  of  the  American  Railway  Association.  Washington,  D.  C,  Tuly 
II,  1917.  Mr.  Clark,  representing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
sits  with  the  Railroad  War  Board. 
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that  the  efforts  of  the  railroads  through  this  Committee  are 
resulting  in  great  good.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  re- 
lieve what  was  and  still  is  a  very  serious  situation. 

We  realize  that  this  situation,  the  congestion  on  the  rail- 
roads, the  abnormal  demand  for  transportation,  came  almost 
out  of  a  clear  sky.  We  realize,  as  the  average  person  does 
not  realize,  that  the  demands  for  transportation  probably  ex- 
ceed the  possibilities  even  if  the  maximum  of  efficiency  be 
worked  out.  It  follow's  that  somebody  may  have  to  go  with- 
out transportation  he  desires  to  have. 

The  Committee  and  the  railroads  must  get  along  as  best 
they  can,  not  only  under  the  thoughtless  criticism  of  those 
who  do  not  take  time  to  study  the  situation  and  think  it  over, 
but  they  must  meet  unfair  criticism  from  people  who  are 
trying  to  direct  attention  to  alleged  faults  of  others  in  order 
to  avoid  having  their  own  shortcomings  and  evil  doings 
brought  into  the  limelight.  There  are  those,  and  they  are 
heard  through  the  newspapers  and  otherwise,  who  in  my 
opinion  are  pursuing  a  studied  course  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  shortcomings  of  the  railroads  are  much  worse  than  in 
fact  they  are,  because  they  do  not  want  the  shortcomings  of 
those  whom  they  represent  to  become  known  or  prominent. 
So  I  think  it  is  due  to  yourselves  that  the  facts  should  be 
known.  Facts  will  speak  for  themselves  among  the  think- 
ing people  of  the  country  and  the  more  of  the  facts  that  can 
be  put  out,  the  better  in  my  judgment  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  principal  thing  that  is  complained  of  by  most  people 
is  what  is  commonly  called  "car  shortage."  Congress  has 
recently  put  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
responsibility  in  a  large  measure  for  movement,  distribution, 
interchange  and  exchange  of  cars.  That  legislation  is  re- 
sponsive to  a  recommendation  in  the  Commissions'  annual 
report  submitted  to  Congress  in  December  last  at  a  time 
when  it  was  difficult  to  find  enough  clerks  to  open  the  tele- 
grams and  letters  received,  complaining  about  these  things. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  concerted  or  unified  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  to  deal  with  the  situation  and  no  ap- 
jjarent  evidence  of  any  such  intention.  The  Commission  felt 
that  the  situation  would  not  grow  better  as  long  as  the  war 
continued  unless  there  was  some  centralized  general  plan  for 
dealing  with  the  situation.  If  the  plan  that  was  later  adopted 
and  under  which  this  Committee  was  created  had  been  in  ex- 
istence at  that  time  that  recommendation  would  probably  not 
have  been  made.  But  now  that  law  comes  into  existence  at 
a  time  when  the  railroads  themselves  are,  in  my  judgment, 
dealing  with  this  situation  in  a  comprehensive,  patriotic,  able 
and  fair  manner. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  because  that  law  has  cast 
upon  the  Commission  the  powers  and  duties  W'hich  it  does 
cast  upon  us,  the  railroads'  officers  should  feel  discouraged 
in  their  efforts,  and  I  can  say  authoritatively  that  it  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  Commission  that  they  should  so  feel,  be- 
cause in  so  far  as  our  duties  reach  wc  hope  to  work  the 
problems  out  in  cordial  cooperation  with  this  Committee. 
We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  any  well  laid,  well  con- 
ceived plan  that  this  Committee  has  formed.  We  are  organ- 
izing to  perform  those  duties  with  those  purposes  definitely 
in  mind.  We  wish  to  establish  the  best  i)ossible  means  of 
contact  with  the  Car  Service  Commission  and  to  have  thor- 
ough understandings  with  them.  We  will  have  no  secrets 
from  them  and  will  consult  freely  with  them  on  important 
matters. 

It  is  not  perhaps  entirely  unfortunate  that  this  law  was 
jiassed,  because  in  any  large  movement  for  progress  or  re- 
form we  run  against  the  recalcitrant  that  will  not  willingly 
get  into  line.  So  if  it  becomes  necessary  in  dealing  with 
recalcitrants  or  insurgents  the  Commission  will  have  the 
power  to  require  proper  action  and  will  not  hesitate  so  to  act. 
There  are  many  good  things  in  connection  with  trans- 
portation  in  times  of  peace  and   when  there  is  plenty  of 


transportation  and  plenty  of  transportation  facilities  that 
seem  consistent  and  proper  which  in  times  like  these  are 
troublesome  and  expensive  and  in  a  large  measure  perhaps 
ought  to  be  modified  or  eliminated. 

The  question  of  reconsignment  has  been  referred  to.  We 
are  not  insensible  to  the  facts  that  under  the  rules  that  have 
been  voluntarily  established  by  the  railroads  there  are  many 
abuses  of  ecjuipment,  and  that  the  carriers  are  put  to  the 
performance  of  expensive  services  without  due  and  proper 
compensation  therefor.  I  have  no  special  authority  to  speak 
for  the  Commission,  but  I  can  speak  for  myself  and  I  be- 
lieve I  speak  the  sense  of  the  Commission  in  saying  that  in 
so  far  as  our  authority  is  necessary  to  that  end,  we  are 
willing  to  exercise  it  in  moderation  in  the  direction  of  cor- 
recting evils,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  right  way  to  cure 
them  is  to  immediately  or  at  one  stroke  wipe  out  all  such 
provisions  and  practices.  There  are  situations  in  this  coun- 
try where  reconsignment  is  essential  to  proper  distribution 
of  commodities,  and,  in  many  ways,  is  essential  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  carriers.  I  have  in  mind  the  situation  in  regard 
to  fuel  coal  at  Detroit,  where  much  trouble  has  been  felt. 
The  industries  have  grown  in  the  last  few  years  with  mar- 
velous rapidity  and  practically  none  of  them  is  equipped 
with  facilities  for  storing  a  supply  of  coal  which  would  per- 
mit it  to  operate  a  month.  If  these  industries  are  required 
to  order  their  coal  from  a  given  mine  consigned  direct  to 
their  plants  it  follows  that  that  coal  must  come  with  regu- 
larity day  by  day  or  the  plant  will  find  itself  out  of  coal. 
And  so  there  has  grown  up  at  Detroit  a  system  under  which 
the  industries  depend  upon  coal  dealers  who  keep  a  supply 
coming  from  the  mines  all  the  time,  but  when  it  comes  from 
the  mines  they  have  no  idea  who  is  going  to  use  it.  It  comes 
to  Detroit  and  is  reconsigned  under  tariff'  provisions  to  the 
ones  who  need  it,  and  in  that  way  the  city  is  supplied.  We 
justified  in  the  first  instance  the  estaltlishment  of  a  recon- 
signing  charge  of  so  much  per  car  for  reconsignment,  a 
service  which  the  railroads  had  been  performing  free.  It 
developed  that  most  of  this  coal  was  moving  through  the 
Toledo  Gatew^ay  and  the  railroads  adopted  the  plan  of 
giving  a  passing  notice  at  Toledo  so  that  they  might  get 
the  reconsigning  orders  before  the  coal  reached  Detroit. 
However,  as  the  congestion  was  relieved  the  coal  reached 
Detroit  before  the  reconsignments  could  be  given  and  re- 
cently they  have  come  to  the  Commission  asking  reparation 
in  certain  instances  in  which  they  paid  the  $2  reconsigning 
charge.  We  said  it  was  a  proper  charge,  that  the  conditions 
justified  it  and  that  the  railroads  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  it  back.  I  simply  recite  that  as  an  instance.  The  point 
I  w'ant  to  make  is  that  the  Commission  is  not  against  chang- 
ing these  things  in  moderation.  It  is  not  averse  to  going 
step  by  step,  and  by  long  steps  in  some  instances,  in  the 
direction  of  appropriate  rules  and  proper  conditions.  We 
do  not  want  to  do  things  too  precipitately,  and  perhaps  do 
as   much   harm  as  good. 

The  thoughts  I  want  to  Ijring  to  you  are  of  encouragement 
in  this  effort,  of  appreciation  of  the  response,  patriotically 
made  by  the  railroads  to  the  demand  upon  them,  and  to  con- 
vey, if  I  can,  an  understanding  of  them.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  not  agree  in  full  with  all  that 
the  railroads  would  like  to  have.  You  dift'er  among  your- 
selves about  some  things  and  it  naturally  follows  that  others 
will  dift'er  with  you.  It  is  impossible  for  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  men  to  think  alike  on  all  subjects.  If  they  can 
think  alike,  they  will  act  alike.  We  are  in  sympathy  with 
your  efforts,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  plan  along  which 
you  are  acting.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  .American  people  in 
general  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that  confronts 
our  Government.  We  are  not  in  a  war  of  a  milk-white  flag. 
We  are  in  for  a  very  serious  and  perhaps  a  very  protracted 
situation  and  even  if  peace  should  come  at  an  early  date 
and  hostilities  should  cease,  there  is  an  enormous  work  fer 
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the  United  States  Government  to  do  to  prepare  itself  for 
similar  situations  that  may  arise  within  the  next  few  years. 
There  is  an  enormous  work  for  the  railroads  of  the  country 
to  perform. 

This  Committee  has  adopted  a  policy,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  our  duties  under  the  Esch  Bill  we  are  going  to  try  to 
push  it  along  and  cooperate  with  it,  to  get  the  cooperation 
of  shippers  in  increasing  the  carloading,  decreasing  the  de- 
lay to  cars  and  contributing  each  his  little  bit,  which  in  the 
aggregate  means  an  enormous  amount.  The  figures  which 
are  contained  in  the  reports  of  this  Committee  as  to  what 
has  been  accomplished  along  that  line  are  very  interesting 
and  illuminating  and  they  show  great  results.  If  somebody 
could  write  them  in  a  readable  story  for  the  average  news- 
paper reader  it  would  be  appreciated  a  good  deal  more  than 
it  will  be  by  simply  stating  the  figures. 


AN  OLD  STONE  ARCH  BRIDGE 

Repairs  made  recently  on  what  is  probably  the  oldest  rail- 
road bridge  in  service  today  disclosed  some  interesting  con- 
struction details  that  indicated  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 


The  Arch 

bridge  masons  of  nearly  a  century  ago.  The  structure  is  297 
ft.  long  with  a  central  arch  with  an  80-ft.  span  and  with 
the  base  of  the  rail  65  ft.  6  in.  above  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
It  was  constructed  by  James  Llo3'd  in  1829,  as  stated  on  a 
marble  stone  set  in  the  parapet  wall,  and  it  has,  therefore, 
lieen  in  service  for  88  years.  It  is  of  native  granite  cut  to  a 
true  surface  and  set  in  lime  mortar.  Large  pilasters  were 
placed  at  the  side  walls  and  extend  to  about  4  ft.  above  the 
original  elevation  of  the  railroad  tracks  to  form  parapets. 
The  spandrel  spaces  over  the  arches  are  not  filled,  but  the 
track  load  is  supported  on  a  system  of  longitudinal  and  trans- 


verse 12-in.  brick  walls  resting  in  the  arch  rings.  These 
walls  are  spaced  3  ft.,  center  to  center  transversely,  and  5 
ft.  longitudinally,  and  are  covered  with  12-in.  granite  slabs, 
which  in  turn  hold  the  ballast  under  the  tracks. 

It  was  originally  constructed  for  double  track,  and,  al- 
though the  equipment  it  was  designed  to  carry  undoubtedly 
weighed  less  than  the  present-day  automobile  truck,  it  has 
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A  Close  View  of  the  Abutment 

remained  in  perfect  condition  under  the  continually  increas- 
ing loads,  until  it  is  now  carrying  as  heavy  loads  and  traffic 
as  an\-  bridge  in  the  country.  No  repairs  would  have  been 
necessary  at  the  present  time  had  not  the  common  practice  of 
raising  the  track  at  intervals  when  applying  new  ballast 
brought  the  rails  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  parapet 
walls  and  placed  a  heavy  lateral  thrust  upon  them  which 
they  were  not  designed  to  carry.  This  has  caused  the  span- 
drel walls  to  move  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary- to  take  them  down  to  the  elevation  of  tlie  top  of  the 
arch,  and  in  some  places  still  lower,  and  to  reset  them,  back- 
ing them  up  with  concrete  under  the  track  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance to  take  the  thrust  from  the  parapet  walls.  In  hand- 
ling tiiis  work  special  care  was  taken  to  replace  the  stones 
in  their  former  position  in  order  to  preserve  the  originality 
of  the  old  bridge  as  far  as  possible. 

The  structure  was  in  serious  danger  of  destruction  during 
tlie  Civil  War,  but  by  careful  guarding  it  came  through  un- 
harmed, and,  judging  from  its  present  condition,  it  will 
continue  to  serve  indefinitely.  \\"e  are  indebted  for  tliis  in- 
formation to  S.  C.  Tanner,  master  carpenter  on  the  Balti- 
more division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  under  whose  direc- 
tion repairs  and  alterations  were  made. 


Constructive  Suggestions  on  Car  Interchange 

Prize  Winning  and  Three  Other  Papers  Received  in 
the  Contest  on  This  Subject.  Ideas  for  Present  Problems 


TWENTY-THREE  papers  were  received  in  the  contest 
on  car  interchange  which  was  undertaken  h\  the  Rail- 
way  Age  Gazette  at  the  suggestion  of  a  well-known 
railway  man  who  has  long  been  a  student  of  this  compli- 
cated problem.  After  the  close  of  the  contest  on  June  10 
the  papers  were  turned  over  to  A.  M.  Schover,  resident  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at  Chicago,  N.  D  Bal- 
lantme,  assistant  to  the  operatintr  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Lsland  &  Pacific  and  E.  H.  DeGroot  Jr 
superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois,  until  his  recent  appointment  as  chief  of  the  division 
of  car  service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  who 
examined  them  carefully  and  unanimouslv  awarded  the  first 
prize  to  O.  C.  Castle,  superintendent  of  car  .service.  Southern 
Pacific  Lines  Houston,  Te.x.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  J.  VV.  Smith,  superintendent  of  car  service,  Western  Man- 
laiid,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  decision  of  a  majoritv  of  the 
judges,  Mr.  Schoyer  dissenting  because  of  his  disapproval 
of  the  suggestions  for  an  equipment  companv 

Other  papers  were  contributed  bv  E.  E.  Betts,  superintend- 
ent ot  tninsportation,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  Chicago 
til.;  J.  K.  Cavanagh,  superintendent  of  car  service  Cleve- 
land, Cincmnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
A  C^Hasey  \onkers,  N.  Y.;  S.  W.  Fisher,  car  accountant, 
M.  Dodge,  Des  :Moines  &  Southern,  Boone,  Iowa;  D  W 
Brantley,  car  accountant.  Central  of  Georgia,  Savannah,  Ga  • 
.1.  M  Bnckett,  chief  clerk  to  general  manager,  Kansas  Citv 
Southern  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  T.  D.  Simmons,  car  distrib- 
utor. Seaboard  Air  Line,  Hamlet,  N.  C  •  M  M  ^McNeel 
car  interchange  clerk,  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  Hearne' 
lex.;  J,  E.  Campbell,  Munhall,  Pa.;  Mark  H.  Reasoner' 
Minneapolis,  Mmn.;  R.  J.  Barry,  superintendent,  Houston 
S.  Texas  Central.  Austin,  Texas;  K.  Y.  Conrad,  Norfolk 
t  ^),'''""^  Roanoke,  \'a.;  T.  H.  Meeks,  chief  despatcher, 
Southern  Pacific  Lines,  Lafayette,  La.;  Chas.  Burlincrame 
superintendent,  Wiggins  Eerr^-  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo  •  P  t' 
Bergeron,  chief  demurrage  clerk.  Southern  Pacific,'  Houls- 
r    \v    c  '  Sanders,  car  distributor,  Kentwood,  La  ■ 

G.  \Y  Segrest,  agent,  Galveston.  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio' 
Markjiam,  Tex.;  C.  E.  Henry,  agent,  ^^•arren  &  OuacT  t°' 
lww?""''^\^''Vu^-  ^-  ^^^^'^'"'  ^^?™t-  Houston,   East 

Tonek!  I-'s'-  ^^p'^'c  ^'"  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^''^'^>-  ^^""^t"  "Atchison, 
iopcka  &   Santa   Fe,   Sweetwater,   Tex.;   and   M.   L.    Rein- 

po,  TeT       ^^^'•''''>^>  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  El  Cam- 

FIRST  PRIZE-A  WORKABLE  SET  OF  CAR  SERVICE  RULES 
By  O.  C.   Castle 

Superintendent  of  Car  Service:  Southern  Pacific  Lines, 
Houston.  Tex. 
The  writer  makes  no  claim  to  originalilv  in  the  rule, 
pre.sented  below,  as  the  principles  underbin-  them  are  al'- 
"lost  as  old  as  the  history  of  car  interchange:  These  prin- 
ciples have  been  advocated  l,v  prominent  tran.^portat  on^and 
ar  accounting  officers  for  more  than  .SO  vears,  but  it    e  ms 

L'n^^{;?;:r'  ^  ^™''  ^^'^^  ^°  ^^-^  '•--  -  °pp-^-S 

The  method  of  car  handling  now  being  undertaken  bv 
the  Commission  on  C.r  Service  practicallv  ignores  the  ri^ 
of  the  car  ow;ner  to  the  control  of  his  individual  car  an 
n  theory  at  least,  recognizes  the  justness  of  ,he  pHntin t 
aid  down  by  the  American  Railwliv  Association  tKeS 
o  d  ,s  entitled  to  the  possession  of  cars  equal  to  i     owner 

Siod     b'^d'o'Tr'^'  ''  ■^"PP""  '''''  -^  ^-  hand?fng 
aiioci>  (,a..td  on  this  principle  are  practicable  and  desir- 


able  at   a   time   like   the  present,    they   would   certainly   be 
practicable  and  desirable  under  normal  conditions. 

I  might  point  out  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  contest 
oiitlined  by  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  no  rules  which 
rely  on  an  equalization  of  balance  bv  the  return  of  the  in- 
dividual car  to  the  owning  road  can  be  given  consideration 
tor  It  is  obvious  that  without  an  absolute  balance  in  the  flow 
of  traffic  It  IS  mathematically  impossible  for  an  originating 
road  to  maintain  100  per  cent  of  ownership  solelv  by  meant 
of  rules  which  insure  the  return  of  the  individual  car  when 
released  from  the  original  load.  Such  a  road  must  either 
receive  the  empty  cars  of  other  carriers  to  offset  its  loaded 
deliveries,  or  content  itself  with  less  than  100  per  cent  until 
Its  own  cars  are  released  and  returned  to  it.  If  the  "indi- 
vidua  car"  method  is  relied  on,  originating  roads  must 
provide  equipment  sufficient  to  handle  "their  traffic  through 
to  destination,  in  which  event  thev  do  not  hope  for  nor  dt- 
sire  the  use  of  their  entire  ownership. 

C.4R  Service  Rules 

Definition 

freiS"'' '  T'^^T-"^  i™'"^  ''^'''""  '"  '*^  possession  more 
freight  cars  of  railroad  ownership  than  the  total  number  of 
such  cars  owned  bv  it. 

"Deficit"  road-A  road  having  in  its  possession  fewer 
freight  cars  of  railroad  ownership  than  the  total  number  of 
such  cars  owned  by  it. 

(Organization 

( 1)  The  territory  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  shall 
be  divided  into  zones  by  the  American  Railwav  Association 

(-)  An  interchange  supervisor  shall  be  selected  for  each 
zone    and   a   general   interchange  supervisor   for   the   entire 

ploy  of  any  railroad. 

(3)  The  zone  supervisors  shall  have  juri.sdiction  over  car 
interchange  m  their  respective  zones,  reporting  to  the  ^enera 
supervisor,  who  shall  report  to  the  Commissio^i  on  Ca^  Serv- 
ice of  the  American  Railway  A.ssociation 

(4)  The  general  and  zone  supervisors  shall  be  empowered 
to  require  such  reports  from  railroads  as  are  necessarfin  he 
administration  of  these  rules. 

.hill  bJh''  ^T""'!'  ""!  ^'''  ^'^'•""""^  ^"^  ^°"e  organizations 
.^lall  be  borne  by  the  American  Railwav  Association  and  all 
fines  and  penalties  collected  shall  be  Vredite'd  to  th  ass " 
ciation.  'isso- 

(6)  A  penalty  and  compensation  fund  shall  be  created 
and   maintained   by  the  American   Railwav   Association   for 

:nn':Zr  1  ^-^^^r"-'""  rr^'-^  ^---'^^  -^'  ^'rursed 
tiirougli  the  administration  of  these  rules. 

Operation 

(a)  Special  classes  of  cars  assigned  bv  their  owners 
o  a  defined  traffic.     This  assignment  shall  be  liS 

to  coal.  ore.  coke.  ..tcKk.  tank  and  ventilated  boxcars 
and  assignments  shall  be  approved  in  each  case  bv  £ 
zone  supervisor  subject  to  review  bv  the  general  super! 
visor  and  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  ^ 

(b)  All  cars  below  40  tons  capacit)^ 

vent  f."'^"  ""■'  '"  mechanical  condition  which  will  pre- 

to^^i^^S;he;;^re^^-^(^)^'-"^-onfined 
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(8)  Any  railroad  having  on  its  line  less  than  100  per 
cent  of  its  owned  equipment  may  make  demand  for  partial 
or  complete  equalization;  such  demand  shall  be  filed  with 
the  zone  interchange  supervisor,  and  shall  specify  the  class 
and  number  of  cars  required,  and  the  situation  with  respect 
to  interchange  and  ownership  balance. 

(9)  On  receipt  of  a  demand  for  equalization,  the  zone 
supervisor  shall  call  upon  excess  roads  in  the  zone  to  deliver 
a  given  number  of  cars  of  the  required  class  to  the  deficit 
road  making  the  demand. 

(10)  In  the  event  the  zone  as  a  whole  shows  a  deficit  the 
zone  supervisor  may  make  demand  on  the  general  supervisor 
for  an  equalization,  giving  the  necessary  data  for  the  lines, 
with  further  details  as  to  the  preferred  gateways  through 
which  equalization  may  be  effected. 

(11)  On  receipt  of  a  demand  from  any  zone  supervisor 
the  general  supervisor  shall  call  upon  other  zones  to  deliver 
a  given  number  of  cars  of  the  required  class  to  the  zone 
making  the  demand.  The  order  shall  specify  the  road  or 
roads  to  which  delivery  shall  be  made,  and  the  period  within 
which  the  order  must  be  complied  with. 

(12)  In  order  to  apportion  the  cars  received  in  equaliza- 
tion by  zones,  a  zone  supervisor  may  direct  deliveries  by 
deficit  roads  to  other  deficit  roads,  such  deliveries  in  no  case, 
however,  to  be  in  e.xcess  of  the  receipts  from  roads  in  other 
zones. 

(13)  The  per  diem  rate  of  settlement  between  carriers 
shall  be  fixed  at  an  amount  agreed  upon  to  cover  the  actual 
cost  of  owning  a  freight  car,  based  on  the  cost  of  equipment, 
depreciation,  repairs  and  interest  on  the  investment.  The 
rate  shall  be  in  effect  throughout  the  year,  and  shall  be 
changed  only  when  a  thorough  investigation  develops  that 
the   items  making  up  the  rate  have   changed  materially. 

(14)  The  Commission  on  Car  Service,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  general  interchange  supervisor,  shall  fix  a  per 
diem  penalty  rate  applicable  to  all  cars  on  the  road  of  am' 
carrier  which  has  refused  or  failed  to  comply  with  instruc- 
tions from  supervisors  with  respect  to  equalization  of  equip- 
ment, this  rate  to  apply  from  the  time  the  equalization  order 
becomes  effective  until  it  is  fulfilled  or  cancelled  by  the 
interchange  supervisor.  The  penalty  per  diem  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  regular  per  diem  rate,  and  shall  be  paid 
into  the  penalty  and  compensation  fund  of  the  American 
Railway  Association. 

(15)  Any  deficit  road  which  has  made  a  demand  for 
equalization  which  is  not  satisfied  within  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  such  demand,  shall  make  a  claim  against  the 
Penalty  and  compensation  fund  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  for  per  diem  penalty  on  the  total  car  days  repre- 
sented by  the  unfulfilled  demand.  The  reclaim  shall  be  at 
a  rate  per  car  per  day  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  average 
gross  earnings  per  car  per  day  of  all  cars  on  the  line  of  the 
demand  road  for  the  six  months  immediately  preceding. 

(16)  Common  cars  will  be  at  home  on  the  line  where 
located,  and  will  not  be  handled  empty  in  interchange  ex- 
cept in  switch  service  without  instructions  from  the  zone 
or  general   interchange  supervisor. 

(17)  .An  excess  road  desiring  to  relieve  itself  of  per  diem 
payments  on  cars  not  required  for  loading  may  report  its 
condition  to  the  zone  supervisor  and  make  tender  of  all,  or 
a  part  of  its  e.xcess.  If  the  zone  supervisor  fails  to  give 
disposition  within  a  period  of  five  days  from  the  date  of 
the  tender,  the  excess  road  making  the  tender  may  reclaim 
against  the  penalty  and  compensation  fund  for  the  per  diem 
on  its  e.xcess  cars,  such  reclaim  to  cover  the  period  during 
which  the  excess  continues,  or  until  such  time  as  the  zone 
supervisor  shall  accept  the  tender  or  make  a  demand  for 
equalization. 

(18)  On  receipt  of  a  tender  from  an  excess  road,  the  zone 
su{)ervisor  will  tender  to  deficit  roads  in  his  zone  sufficient 
cars  to  reduce  the  excess  on  the  line  making  the  tender,  and 


failing  to  find  disposition  for  such  cars  in  his  zone  will  make 
similar  tender  to  the  general  supervisor.  A  deficit  road 
which  declines  a  tender  of  equipment  offered  by  the  zone 
supervisor  will  honor  a  reclaim  from  the  penalty  and  com- 
pensation fund  for  the  per  diem  on  all  or  a  part  of  the  deficit 
for  such  period  as  the  deficit  may  continue,  or  until  the 
deficit  road  makes  a  demand  for  an  equalization. 

(19)  .A  car  owner  desiring  the  return  of  some  particular 
car  or  cars,  for  a  special  purpose,  may  have  such  car,  or  cars, 
moved  empty  to  a  junction  point  with  his  line  on  payment 
of  a  reciprocal  mileage  charge  oi  3^2  ct.  per  car  mile,  plus 
bridge  and  switching  arbitraries. 

(20)  Roads  making  excess  empty  mileage  through  the 
movement  of  cars  in  equalization  will  be  compensated  by 
such  payments  as  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  may,  after 
full  investigation,  find  to  be  equitable. 

SECOND  PRIZE— JOINT  OWNERSHIP  OF  FREIGHT  CARS 
By  J.  W.  Smith 

Superintendent   of   Car    Service,    Western    Maryland, 
Bahimore,  Md. 

The  various  interchange  and  car  service  rules  for  the  han- 
dling of  freight  equipment  which  have  been  tried  out  in 
the  past,  have  all  failed  at  the  most  critical  time,  with  the 
result  that  at  present  we  have  a  pool  of  equipment,  unreg- 
ulated, except  insofar  as  the  recent  orders  of  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  are  being  made 
eft'ective.  These  orders,  however,  are  only  emergency  meas- 
ures intended  to  take  care  of  conditions  during  a  period  of 
war  and  will  not  meet  the  situation  when  these  conditions 
have  passed.  The  time  is,  therefore,  opportune  for  developing 
and  perfecting  a  permanent  plan  of  operation  that  will  meet 
the  situation  which  will  confront  us  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Tliis  plan  should  be  such  as  will  recognize  the  rights  of 
ownership  and  assure  to  each  road  at  all  times  its  full  quota 
of  equipment  of  the  particular  class  or  classes  it  owns,  or 
in  which  it  is  interested.  To  do  this  with  the  present  diver- 
sity of  ownership  would  entail  all  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  confronted  the  railroads  under  the  various  interchange 
and  car  service  rules  that  have  been  in  eft'ect  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  proper  and  equitable  distribution  of  equip- 
ment between  the  various  lines  of  the  country  cannot  be 
accomplished  efficiently  and  economically  until  some  com- 
prehensive plan  of  ownership  is  adopted  and  enforced  which 
will  recognize  the  responsibility  of  each  road  to  contribute 
to  the  equipment  of  the  country  its  full  quota  of  cars,  neces- 
sary to  protect  shipments  while  moving  over  its  rails. 

Under  the  present  method  of  placing  upon  the  originating 
road  the  responsibility  for  furnishing  equipment  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  protect  the  business  it  originates,  and  to  carry- 
it  to  destination,  many  roads  have  contributed  more  cars  of 
certain  classes  than  should  be  required  of  them  while  others 
are  grievously  delinquent  in  their  obligations  to  contribute 
their  share.  It  follows  that  in  times  of  car  shortage,  the 
roads  which  originate  large  volumes  of  business,  and  which 
have  contributed  cars  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  this 
i)usiness  to  destination  over  the  rails  of  other  roads,  find 
themselves  depleted  of  equipment,  owing  to  their  cars  being 
di\'erted  and  detained  on  other  roads  which  have  not  con- 
triliuted.  their  share  of  the  equipment  necessary  to  take  care 
of  the  business  they  originate  and  handle. 

This  situation  can  be  overcome  and  the  proper  and  equi- 
tal)le  distribution  of  cars  between  the  various  roads  made 
possible  i)y  a  readjustment  of  ownership  of  the  equipment 
on  the  basis  of  what  may  be  termed  ".A  plan  for  the  Joint 
Ownership  of  Freight  Cars,"  which  may  be  outlined  briefly 
as   follows : 

( 1 )  Organize  an  equipment  company,  the  stock  of  which 
shall  be  owned  only  by  railroad  companies;  this  company 
to  own  and  control  all  cars  which  it  is  desirable  to  have 
placed  under  joint  ownership. 
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(2)  Have  this  company  under  a  separate  and  distinct 
organization  with  a  i>oard  of  directors  elected  hy  the  stock- 
holders, and  an  independent  management  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

(3)  Have  the  stock  of  this  company  issued  in  different 
series,  representing  the  different  classes  of  cars  owned  by 
the  equipment  compan_\-,  and  give  each  railroad  the  right 
to  purchase  stock  of  any  series  in  amounts  representing-  the 
number  of  cars  of  that  particuhir  class  desired  or  necessary 
to  handle  its  business. 

(4)  Equalize  the. balances  of  equipment  company  cars  on 
each  line  on  the  basis  of  stock  ownership,  requiring  roads 
in  excess  to  give  up  cars  within  a  reasonable  ti.xed  period  to 
roads  that  are  short  on  their  proportion,  assessing  appropriate 
penalties  for  failure  to  do  so,  and  awarding  appropriate 
damages  to  the  road  which  has  suffered. 

(5)  In  times  of  surplus,  require  each  road  to  accept  and 
hold  on  its  line  its  full  proportion  of  cars  owned  by  the 
equipment  company  on  the  basis  of  stock  ownership. 

(6)  Have  an  e.s'tablished  per  diem  rate,  which  each  road 
shall  pay  to  the  equipment  company  for  all  cars  of  the 
equipment  company  on  its  rails;  this  rate  should  be  made 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation  and  ownership,  in- 
cluding interest,  maintenance  and  depreciation,  with  a  suffi- 
cient margin  to  cover  the  fluctuations  in  prices  of  material. 

(7)  To  enable  the  management  to  know  at  all  times  the 
balance  of  equipment  company  cars  on  each  road,  and  prop- 
erly to  equalize  these  balances  between  the  roads,  arrange 
a  system  of  daily  reports  to  be  made  l)v  each  road  to  the 
equipment  company  showing  the  total  number  of  cars  of 
each  class  interchanged  with  connecting  lines;  these  reports 
to  be  made  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  provided  for  in  the 
"Double  Entry  Daily  Balance  Plan,"  for  per  diem  settle- 
ments as  outlined  in  the  minutes  of  the  No.  10,  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Offi- 
cers, Cincinnati,  O.,  December,  1908,  pages  1,216  to  1,240, 
inclusive. 

(8)  Have  the  equipment  companv  assume  the  obligations 
and  rights  of  owners,  under  M.  C.  B.  rules,  with  respect  to 
re{)airs  and  the  destruction  of  cars. 

(9)  Have  the  equipment  company  purchase  from  the  rail- 
road's sttx-kholders  any  cars  in  good,  serviceable  condition 
which  such  railroads  may  desire  to  turn  in  under  this  plan, 
at  a  depreciated  or  appraised  value,  and  haye  the  equip- 
ment comi)any  purchase  such  new  cars  of  each  class,  of 
standard  tiesign  and  construction,  as  its  funds  will  permit, 
and  as  may  be  desirable  or  necessarv  to  protect  the  business 
of  its  stockholders. 

The  above  is  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  joint  ownership 
plan,  but  it  covers  such  of  the  essential  features  as  will  serve 
to  illustrate  its  value.  There  are  a  number  of  other  points, 
which  would  have  to  be  considered  in  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan,  and  in  this  connection  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered: 

Stock  should  be  sold  to  the  railroad  companies  at  par 
value  only,  and  should  not  be  transferable  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  equipment  com- 
pany. 

The  par  value  of  each  share  of  stock  of  each  series  should 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  new  car  of  standard  de- 
sign of  the  i)articular  series  represented  bv  such  stock 

Cars  covered  by  tru.st  certificates,  the  t'itle  of  which  can 
not  be  transferred,  and  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  place 
under  joint  operation  ma>-  be  leased  to  the  e.iuiimient  com- 
pany for  an  annual  rental  equal  to  6  per  cent  of  the  de- 
preciated value  at  the  time  such  lease  is  executed;  certificates 
ot  lease  to  be  issued  by  the  equipment  companv  covering 
such  cars  which  entitle  the  holders  to  the  same'  privileges 
and  obligations  as  stock  except  as  to  dividends  and  assess- 
ments. 

Amounts  accruing  from  the  sale  of  stock  should  be  ap- 


plied to  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  equipment,  a  sufficient 
amount  therefrom  being  set  aside  for  a  renewal  account  to 
offset  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  old  equipment 
purchased  and  the  par  value  of  the  stock  representing  such 
cars. 

Amounts  accruing  from  per  diem  should  be  applied  to 
operating  expenses,  the  payment  of  rentals  on  leased  cars 
and  the  cost  of  repairs;  a  sufficient  amount  being  set  aside 
therefrom  for  renewal  account  to  offset  the  depreciation  of 
cars  in  service. 

The  surplus,  if  any,  should  be  applied  as  dividends  on 
stock,  while  deficits,  if  any,  should  be  made  up  by  assess- 
ment on  stock. 

The  management  should  be  given  authority  to  assess 
proper  penalties  against  delinquent  lines  for  fai'lure  to  give 
up  excess  cars  on  demand  within  a  reasonalile  fixed  period 
to  roads  that  are  short  on  their  proportion  and  award  them 
as  damages  to  the  line  or  lines  suffering  thereby.  These 
penalties  and  awards  for  damages  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  full  amount  of  loss  .sustained.  The  management 
should  be  permitted  to  distribute  cars  to  roads  requiring 
them  in  excess  of  their  proportion  at  times  when  such  cars 
are  not  required  on  other  lines. 

These  and  other  matters  of  detail,  necessary  to  the  work- 
ing out  and  inauguration  of  this  plan,  should  be  given  care- 
ful consideration.  I  am  confident  they  can  all  be  worked  out 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

While  this  plan  is  in  effect  a  pooling  scheme,  and  there- 
fore has  all  the  advantages  of  a  car  pool,  it  eliminates  prac- 
tically all  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  various  pool- 
ing plans  which  have  been  suggested.  I  am  submitting  it 
in  die  hope  that  it  will  be  given  full  and  careful  considera- 
tion by  all  interested  in  car  efficiencv,  and  particularly  bv 
those  who  have  the  authoritv  to  sav  what  shall  be  done  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

A  SUGGESTED  SET  OF  RULES 

By  T.   H.   Meeks 

Chief  Despatcher,  Southern  Pacific  Lines,  Lafayette,  La. 

Proposed  Car  Service  Rules 
1.    (a)    The   distribution    and    equalization    of    railroad- 


owned  or  controlled  cars  between  railroads  will  be  directed 
by  the  Commission  on  Car  Sen'ice. 

(b)  Railroads  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
counting for  cars  in  their  possession. 

(c)  Embargoes  will  be  placed  by  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  as  may  be  deemed  necessar>'  to  maintain  an  equal 
distribution  of  cars  according  to  ownership. 

2.  All  railroad  owned  or  controlled  cars  to  be: 

(a)  Used   irrespective  of  ownership. 

(b)  Delivered  emi)ty  to  the  home  road  when  belonging  to 
a  direct  connection. 

(c)  Delivered  emi)ty  to  the  home  route  at  anv  junction 
that  will  make  tlie  empty  haul  shortest. 

(d)  Delivered   to  any   road   for  loading. 

3.  (a)  When  practicable  to  do  so  without  delav  or  addi- 
tional empty  haul,  foreign  cars  must  be  loaded  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  home  and  system  cars  used  locallv. 

(b)  Cars  designed  by  the  owner  for  special  service  shall 
be  so  recognized,  receive  special  attention  and  be  sent,  either 
loaded  or  empty,  to  or  in  the  direction  of  the  home  road. 

(c)  Private  line  cars  shall  be  handled  in  accordance  with 
instructions  from  owners  or  lessees. 

4.  (a)  It  is  incumbent  upon  a  railroad  receiving  the  line 
haul  rate  to  furnish  cars  for  loading  within  the  Witching 
limits  of  another  railroad  when  the  railroad  on  which  cars 
are  loaded  receives  onl)-  a  switcliing  rate. 

(b)  An  equal  number  of  cars,  of  the  same  kind,  must  be 
returned   promptly,   loaded   within   the  same  switching   dis- 
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trict,  or  empty,  to  the  railroad  from  which  cars  are  received 
in  switching  service. 

5.  (a)  No  railroad  will  be  permitted  to  retam  m  its  pos- 
session more  cars  than  a  number  equal  to  its  ownership  of 
each  kind,  and  will  deliver  surplus  of  cars  above  its  quota 
of  each  kind  to  connecting  railroads  as  may  be  directed. 

(b)  A  railroad  may  assign  for  any  period  of  time,  a  por- 
tion of  its  quota  of  cars  to  another  railroad,  in  which  case 
the  number  allowed  it  on  an  ownership  basis  will  be  reduced 
below  the  number  of  its  ownership  by  the  equivalent  of  the 
cars  so  assigned  to  another  railroad. 

(c)  Cars  may  be  short-hauled  from  one  railroad  to  an- 
other through  intermediate  railroads  at  a  reciprocal  rate  of 
3y2  cents  per  mile,  plus  bridge  and  terminal  arbitraries,  with 
a  minimum  of  100  miles  for 'each  railroad  handling  the  cars, 
the  railroad  requesting  the  movement  to  pay  the  charges. 
Intermediate  railroads  handling  cars  under  this  arrangement 
may  load  cars  received  and  deliver  others  of  the  same  kind, 
when,  by  so  doing,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  delay  and 

empty  haul. 

Discussion 

I  have  felt  the  necessity  in  daily  practice  for  a  specific 
rule  governing  the  handling  of  cars  between  different  roads 
in  switching  movements,  regardless  of  the  general  balance  be- 
tween the  lines  concerned,  hence  the  inclusion  of  rule  4. 

Under  rule  1-b  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  can  re- 
quire of  all  railroads  a  daily  report  giving  the  number  of 
car  loads  of  each  commodity  originating  on  their  lines  and 
the  names  of  the  railroads  to  which  they  are  destined,  so  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  determine  daily  the  total  number  of 
loads  moving  to  each  line,  which  movement  can  be  regulated 
by  embargo"  to  the  extent  of  the  ability  of  the  destination 
road  to  handle  the  cars  prompth'. 

Under  rule  S-b  a  railroad  to  which  cars  are  assigned  is 
entitled  to  retain  on  its  line  a  number  of  cars  equal  to  its 
ownership,  plus  the  number  assigned  to  it  by  another  rail- 
road. The  object  of  this  rule  is  to  permit  trunk  lines  to 
take  care  of  small  lines  such  as  coal  and  lumber  roads  whose 
business   is  principally  outbound. 

Rule  S-c  is  intended  to  cover  movements  where  the  inter- 
mediate line  is  not  interested  in  the  equalization  and  should 
be  compensated  for  the  service  performed.  It  has  often  been 
found  convenient  and  more  economical  for  a  railroad  per- 
forming the  intermediate  haul  to  load  the  cars  so  received 
and  substitute  for  them  cars  of  the  same  kind  at  the  junc- 
tion point  where  billed. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  a  rule  be  added  providing  a 
penalty  for  the  violation  or  non-compliance  with  these 
rules,  or  any  instructions  that  may  be  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service. 

A  COMBINED  OWNERSHIP  AND  POOLING  PLAN 

By   S.  W.   Fisher 

Car    .\ccountant.     Fort     Dodge,     Dcs     Aloiues     &     Southern, 

Boone.  Iowa 

To  increase  the  efiiciency  of  car  interchange,  we  have  two 

periods  to  take  into  consideration:    (1)    the  normal  period 

when  cars  are  available,  (2)  the  abnormal  time  when  there 

is  a  shortage  of  equipment.     The  writer's  recommendations 

are  very  briefly: 

(1)  To  establish  an  impartial  commission  supported  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  commission 
should  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  transportation 
men  representing  the  eastern,  western,  northern  and  south- 

■  ern  roads,  with"  one  or  more  men  to  represent  the  smaller 
lines.  This  commission  will  have  charge  of  per  diem  assess- 
ments, the  preparation  of  car  service  rules,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  equipment  when  necessary.  It  should  have  full 
plenary  powers,  and  its  decisions  should  be  final.  Viola- 
tions of  its  orders  should  be  subject  to  fine. 

( 2 )  During  normal  times,  the  commission  should  issue  such 


instructions  as  will  insure  car  owners  getting  their  equip- 
ment. It  would  be  impracticable  to  have  all  cars  in  a  pool 
during  such  a  period.  This  plan  would  enable  the  car 
owner  to  place  his  cars  in  first  class  serviceable  condition, 
he  alone  having  all  the  necessary  material  to  do  so.  Rules 
dfmilar  to  those  issued  by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 
on  April  18,  1917,  to  take  effect  on  May  1,  1917,  eliminat- 
ing the  penalty  feature,  should  be  placed  in  force,  fi.xing 
the  per  diem  rate  of  75  ct.  per  day  for  closed  cars,  and 
40  ct.  per  day  for  open  cars,  e.xcept  that  where  a  car  owner 
does  not  average  60  per  cent  (or  any  reasonable  per  cent 
as  fixed  by  the  Commission)  of  his  equipment  on  his  line 
for  the  month  his  cars  should  earn  $2  per  day;  i.  e.,  where 
a  car  owner  does  not  average  60  per  cent  of  his  equipment 
on  his  line  during  the  month  of  Januar)-,  the  Commission 
will  instruct  all  lines  to  pay  such  an  owner  $2  per  day  per 
diem  for  the  month  of  March.  If  in  February  the  per  cent 
on  the  line  to  the  total  ownership  is  60  per  cent  or  more, 
the  per  diem  will  automatically  go  to  75  ct.  or  40  ct.  per 
day  for  April.  I  recommend  the  short  routing  of  equipment 
to  owners  and  the  interchanging  of  empt\-  mileage. 

(3)  During  an  abnormal  period,  the  writer  recommends 
tlie  pooling  of  all  equipment.  Car  distributors  should  be 
stationed  at  certain  points  throughout  the  country,  the  roads 
reporting  their  situation  by  wire  each  day  to  the  car  distrib- 
utor in  charge  of  those  roads.  Distributors  will  take  care  of 
the  distribution  of  equipment  in  their  territories.  Wire  reports 
should  be  consolidated  into  one  form  and  mailed  promptly  to 
the  commission  which  should  be  centrally  located.  If  car  dis- 
tributors cannot  supply  equipment  within  their  territory, 
thev  will  immediately  wire  the  Commission.  The  distribu- 
tion of  equipment  should  be  carried  out  along  such  lines  as 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  minimum  empt}-  mileage. 

It  is  the  WTiter's  opinion  that  the  unsatisfactor}-  car  inter- 
change may  be  attributed  to  the  very  low  per  diem  rate. 
There  has  been  too  much  difference  between  the  freight 
earnings  and  the  per  diem.  It  is  essentially  wrong  for  a 
road  to  build  cars  for  its  requirements,  be  deprived  of  their 
use,  pay  the  car  repair  bills,  the  interest  and  the  insurance, 
assume  the  depreciation,  etc.,  and  then  go  begging  for  equip- 
ment. 

Considering  past  experiences,  the  writer  firmly  believes 
that  the  car  owner  should  by  all  means  be  recognized  dur- 
ing a  normal  period,  while  during  abnormal  times  all  equip- 
ment should  be  pooled,  eliminating  unnecessary  mileage  and 
the  distribution  being  made  according  to  ownership  and  re- 
quirements. 

WORKING  ON  CAR  BALANCES 
By  A.  C.  Hasey 

Xo  condition  tends  to  destroy  freight  car  efficiency  as 
much  as  the  empty  car  movement  incidental  to  the  obliga- 
tor>-  return  of  freight  equipment  to  the  owning  roads,  with 
the  cumulative  delays  at  successive  junction  points  for  home 
route  rights.  This  is  an  evil  of  disastrous  effect,  reducing 
the  use  of  equipment  to  an  enormous  extent  and  entailing  a 
dead  loss  in  operating  expenses.  If,  instead  of  computing 
per  diem  on  each  individual  car  and  in  the  haste  of  relieving 
a  road  of  per  diem  charges,  sending  a  car  on  a  journey  of 
liundreds  of  miles  empty,  the  basis  of  per  diem  was  upon 
the  excess  of  cars  held  on  each  road  over  the  total  owned, 
calculated  upon  a  debit  and  credit  system  with  rights  and 
values  on  all  cars  regardless  of  ownership  and  with  a  per 
diem  charge  fi.xed  at  a  figure  large  enough  to  produce  the 
incentive  to  keep  the  quota  on  each  road  near  its  allotment, 
the  result  would  be  accomplished. 

Regional  offices  could  be  established  covering  an  area 
sufficiently  limited  to  prevent  too  large  a  volume  of  reports, 
to  which  would  Vie  reported  all  cars  interchanged  between 
roads  in  that  territory  in  classes  and  a  debit  and  credit  main- 
tained with  each  road  daily  and  in  ttirn  reported  to  a  cen- 
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tral  office,  where  accounts  would  be  balanced  and  settlement 
made  monthly.  Each  road  should  take  a  tally  of  all  cars 
and  ownership  in  classes  on  the  line  as  of  the  date  accounts 
were  started  in  the  regional  and  central  offices,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  one  or  two  months  for  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
crepancies, when  settlement  would  begin  upon  the  basis 
thus  established  and  each  road  be  charged  at  the  determined 
per  diem  rate  for  all  cars  in  excess  of  its  cjuota. 

A  road  having  a  monthly  aggregate  of  425  cars  on  its  line 
in  excess  of  its  quota  would  pay  per  diem  at  the  prevailing 
rate  to  the  central  office  and  a  road  with  a  monthly  aggre- 
gate of  225  cars  less  than  its  cjuota  would  receive  per  diem 
on  that  number,  preferably  settled  in  classes.  Re-claims  be- 
tween respective  roads  would  be  settled  by  the  roads  direct 
as  at  present.  This  would  be  the  only  clerical  force  re- 
quired by  each  road  for  i)er  diem  settlement,  and  would  re- 
sult in  an  appreciable  reduction  in  clerical  expenses  from 
the  present  methods  that  would  offset  the  expense  of  main- 
taining regional  and  central  offices. 

No  obligation  would  exist  to  forward  cars  home  or  in  a 
homeward  direction  empty  and  therefore  empty  car  mileage 
and  car  haul  expense  would  be  unpleasant  memories  only. 
A  road  would  have  the  right  to  use  any  car  for  loading  in 
any  direction,  and  could  be  obligated  to  make  repairs  at  its 
expense  on  all  cars  on  its  line,  except  possibly  owners'  de- 
fects on  cars  which  have  left  home  rails  within  a  certain 
estalilished  period. 

Accumulations  caused  by  aimormal  conditions  such  as  ex- 
isted recently  in  the  e.vport  trade  could  always  be  anticipated 
and  met  b\-  embargoes,  and  when,  conversely,  there  was  a 
stagnation  of  business  and  a  surplus  of  equipment,  arrange- 
ments for  storing  a  certain  quota  on  each  road,  regardless  of 
marks,  could  be  made  effective,  upon  which  per  diem  would 
not  be  charged,  an  arbitrary  number  deducted,  and  per  diem 
responsibility  based  ujwn  a  new  quota  for  each  road. 

Tiiis  method  would  undoubtedly  save  enormous  expense 
in  new  equipment  and  emjity  haulage.  The  objection  that 
may  appeal  to  some  of  having  a  large  number  of  foreign 
cars  on  lines  would  not  have  much  force,  as  this  evil  would 
not  be  much  greater  than  at  present.  Now  one  foreign  car 
is  hurried  toward  home  empty  to  be  replaced  by  another  for- 
eign car  and  this  one  likewise  handled,  whereas  under  the 
method  jiroposed  the  one  car  might  remain  longer  on  one 
road,  but  the  result  would  be  the  same. 

This  situation  could  be  met  by  a  "gentlemen's  agreement" 
to  load  cars  in  the  direction  of  home  where,  possible,  and 
sliould  actually  accomplish  such  a  purpose  more  than  present 
rules,  with  the  restrictions  created  ijy  the  present  obligation 
to  send  cars  home  empt\-,  wliich  reduces  the  availability  of 
cars  for  use,  and  produces  more  cars  available  for  the  pro- 
tection of  loading  in  all  directions. 

This  plan  may  appear  on  the  sarface  to  Ije  a  radical 
change,  but  a  remedy  of  present  conditions  must  be  radical, 
and  national  exigencies  demand  now  or  in  the  near  future 
an  eradication  of  the  pernicious  method  so  inimical  to  indus- 
trial econoni)-  and  progress. 


Chinese  R.ailway  Income  in  1916. — The  total  income 
derived  from  Chinese  railways  during  1916  amounted  to  $30,- 
997,471,  an  increase  of  $2,415,800  compared  with  1915. 
The  total  expenditure  incurred  was  $14,839,614,  or  $265,140 
less  than  the  previous  year. 

Rail-way  Construction  in  Argentina. — The  following 
six  lines  are  under  course  of  construction  in  Argentina: 
Pichinal  to  Oran,  Province  of  SaUa,  17.4  miles;  Nare  to 
San  Javier,  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  45  miles;  Catamarca  to 
Tucuman,  115  miles;  Talapampa  to  Alomania.  Province  or 
Salta,  6.8  miles;  Metan  (Province  of  Salta)  to  the  east.  150 
miles;  and  Milagro  (La  Rioja)  to  Quines  (San  Luis),  85. 6 
miles. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  THRIFT  SPECIAL 

Tile  tiirift  special  of  liu-  New  \'ork  Central  ended  a  three 
weeks'  run  on  August  1 1  after  making  its  wa)'  through  the 
heart  of  New  York  state  bearing  the  latest  message  on  can- 
ning and  conservation  to  the  housewives  of  that  section.  The 
car  started  its  run  at  Pulaski  and  ended  at  Hudson,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  following  up  the  patriotic 


The   Exhibition   Car 

])lanting  movement,  with  practical  suggestions  for  utilizing 
the  large  surplus  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  car  was  run  in  co-operation  with  the  Home  Economics 
Department  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
and  with  the  New  York  State  Foo<l  Supply  Commission. 
Two  expert  home  economics  workers  were  aboard  to  demon- 


An  Interested  Audience  Watches  the  Canning  Demonstration 

strate  the  best  methods  of  preser\-ing  food,  to  distribute  litera- 
ture and  to  answer  all  questions  asked  by  the  women  who 
flocked  to  the  daily  demonstrations.  The  train  was  made  up 
of  two  cars,  one  a  regular  passenger  coach  equipped  at  one 
end  for  canning  demonstrations,  and  another  fitted  out  with 
an  exhibition  of  home  canned  products,  with  the  best  equip- 
ment for  canning  and  dr\'ing.  and  with  suggested  labor-sav- 
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ing  devices  for  the  home.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  itinerant  school 
in  home  economics  and  bureau  of  information  on  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  present  emergency  food  situation. 

The  schedule  of  the  special  was  mapped  out  some  time  in 
advance  and  the  country  adjacent  to  each  town  was  placarded 
with  the  announcement  of  its  arrival.  The  car  stayed  one 
day  in  each  town  on  the  schedule  and  with  its  flying  stars 
and  stripes  and  signs  bearing  the  words,  "Thrift  Campaign" 
and  the  slogans,  "Waste  Nothing,"  "Practice  Patriotism," 
was  a  valuable  object  lesson  in  conservation.  Each  afternoon 
a  two-hour  demonstration  was  given  in  the  canning  of  vari- 
ous products  by  the  home  economics  experts. 

The  visitors  to  the  car  averaged  ISO  or  200  a  day,  in  spite 
of  the  terrific  heat  which  lasted  through  a  good  part  of  the 


RAILROAD  BUILDS  COW  BARNS 

Efforts  to  secure  economy  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads  as  well  aS  in  the  maintenance  of  the  road 
and  ecjuipment,  or  in  extending  their  commercial  influence, 
have  frecjuently  led  railroads  into  activities  more  or  less 
remote  from  pure  railway  transportation.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  diversity  of  such  activities  the  Boston  &  Albany 
recently  constructed  a  sales  cow  barn  at  Brighton  Stock 
Yards,  Boston.  This  building  is  the  property  of  the  rail- 
road but  is  leased  and  operated  by  the  Brighton  Stock  Yards 
Company  of  Boston. 

The  new  barn  is  215  ft.  long  and  138  ft.  wide  of  re- 
inforced concrete  throughout  with  metal  sash  and  standard 
fire  doors.  The  floor  is  concrete  and  the  stanchions  are  all 
metal,  making  the  building  as   fireproof  as  possible.      The 


A  View  Along  One  of  the  Alleys 

risk  of  a  fire  in  the  feed  and  bedding  is  provided  for  by  the 
installation  of  nine  hose  lines  distributed  at  convenient 
points  in  the  service  alleys,  and  also  by  the  placing  of  fire 
extinguishers  near  each  of  the  doors. 

The  federal  cattle  inspectors  examine  all  cattle  in  this 
barn  and  therefore  the  distribution  of  light,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  required  careful  study.  It  was  finally  determined 
to  eliminate  all  side  lighting  and  secure  natural  lighting  al- 
together from  overhead,  and  artificial  lighting  by  the  distri- 
bution of  a  large  number  of  small  unit  electric  lights. 

The  elimination  of  all  windows  in  the  outside  walls  of  the 
building  was  also  to  reduce  maintenance  costs  for  broken 
glass,  which  is  found  to  be  a  very  heavy  item  in  buildings 
lighted  from  the  sides.  The  lighting  results  are  beyond  ex- 
pectations, and  have  worked  out  most  satisfactorily,  every 
part  of  the  building  being  uniformly  lighted.  It  will  be 
noted  from  the  photographs  that  the  light  falls  directly  on 


the  backs  of  tiie  cattle  and  is  so  full  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  take  them  out  of  the  stalls  in  order  to  make  a  full 
examination.  This,  it  is  expected,  will  reduce  greatly  the 
time  recjuired  for  inspections. 

The  building  will  accommodate  400  head  of  cattle.  A 
complete  drainage  system  is  provided  so  that  every  part  of 
the  interior  can  be  disinfected  and  w^ashed  down,  hydrants 
being  provided  for  that  purpose.  A  small  restaurant  for  use 
on  sales  days  is  provided  at  one  corner  of  the  building,  ad- 
joining which  is  an  office  and  sleeping  quarters  for  the  cattle 
inspectors.  These  quarters  are  heated  by  steam  and  hot 
water  is  also  provided. 

Construction  on  the  building  was  started  on  March  12, 
1917,  and  it  was  opened  for  business  July  9,  1917,  21  days 
ahead  of  the  contract  time  allowed.  The  piers,  foundation 
walls  and  walls  were  built  of  1 :   2 :   4  concrete,  the  outside 


being  given  a  rough  surface  and  the  inside  a  smooth  surface. 
The  granolithic  floor  was  constructed  of  1 :  3 :  6  concrete 
for  the  lower  4  inches,  with  a  1-in.  finish  of  1  to  2  mortar 
laid  simultaneously  with  the  concrete  and  finished  with  a 
wood  float.  At  least  8  in.  of  engine  cinder  was  laid  under 
the  concrete  and  thoroughly  compacted  before  the  floor  work 
was  started.  The  roof  slabs  were  constructed  of  1  :  2 :  4  con- 
crete reinforced  w'ith  Kahn  bars.  The  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ing and  paving  adjacent  thereto  was  $70,000. 

The  barn  which  this  building  replaces  was  of  timber  con- 
struction and  required  a  constant  force  of  six  to  eight  car- 
penters to  maintain  it  properly;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  after 
having  twice  suffered  damage  from  this  cause.  The  new 
building  was  designed  and  constructed  by  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  under  the  direction  of 
F.  B.  Freeman,  chief  engineer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the   above   information. 


Military  Transport.ation. — Speaking  in  the  House 
recently  as  to  the  work  done  during  the  year  by  the  Min- 
istr}'  of  Munitions,  Dr.  Addison  said:  "The  other  day  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  military 
transportation.  It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Alinistry  (of 
^Munitions)  to  supply  tlie  goods,  except  that  the  transfer  to 
France  of  a  certain  amount  of  existing  railway  stock  was 
undertaken  by  the  Railway  Executive  Committee.  The 
quantity  of  locomotives,  trucks  and  track  required  was  so 
great  that  to  manufacture  all  in  time — even  if  tliere  had 
been  the  raw  material  to  spare,  which  there  was  not — 
would  have  been  an  impossibility.  To  meet  the  program 
track  was  pulled  up  at  home.  India,  Australia  and  Canada 
sent  their  contributions.  More  than  2,000  miles  of  track  have 
already  been  supplied  in  a  complete  condition,  and  nearly 
1 ,000  locomotives  of  various  kinds,  apart  from  hundreds  sup- 
plied by  the  Railway  Executive  Committee." 


A  120-Ton  Coal  Car  for  the  Virginian 


One  of  Four    Experimental 
Doors  to  Unload  in  the  Car 
By  B.  W 

OXE  of  the  four  experimental  120-ton  gondola  cars  which 
are  being  constructed  for  the  Virginian  Railway  by 
various  Ijuilders,  has  recently  Ijeen  completed  and  de- 
livered by  the  Virginia  Bridge  and  Iron  Company,  Roanoke, 
\'a.  The  design  of  this  car  demonstrates  certain  special  fea- 
tures of  construction  of  this  class  of  equipment.  It  is  built 
for  use  in  bituminous  coal  carrying  service  between  the  West 
Virginia  fields  and  the  tide-water  terminal  of  the  Virginian 


Cars  Built   Without  Drop 
Dumper  at  Sewalls  Point 
.   Kadel 

The  ratio  of  stress  to  end  strain  for  this  sill  is  .057,  a 
factor  well  within  the  recommendations  of  the  M.  C.  B.  As- 
sociation. In  addition  to  this  there  are  no  open  holes  or  cuts 
of  any  de.scription  in  the  sill,  it  is  well  braced  and  stayed 
both  in  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  jilane,  and  it  is  not  called 
upon  to  carry  any  of  the  weight  of  the  lading,  thus  eliminat- 
ing vertical  bending. 

To  prevent  the  center  sill  from  receiving  bending  stresses 


Virginian    120-Ton   Flat   Bottom   Coal   Car   Built   by    the   Virginia    Bridge    li;    Iruii    Company 

at  Sewalls  Point,  \'a.,  tliere  to  be  handled  over  the  road's  car  of  any  moment  from  the  lading,  three  plate  girder  diaphragms 

dumper.  are  provided  to  carry  the  load  out  to  the  side  plate  girders. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  car  are  as  follows:  These  have  the  compression  members  passing  continuously 

length   inside  50  ft.  o^'^''  ^^'''  Center  sill  and  the  bottom  or  tension  members  pass- 

i^ngth  coupled .' 53  ft.  7  in.  ing  under  the  sill.     M  the  outer  diaiihragms  the  floor  line  of 

n. stance  between   truck  centers 37   ft.   4. >i   in.  ^.'^  .       ,  ,     ,  .      ,i  i  r  Ti       1  c  r  .1. 

Width  inside  9  ft.  8J4  in.  the  Car  IS  dropped  down  to  the  plane  of  the  lower  face  of  the 

Hefght  "oY side's  ai)ove"rai'i'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.V.V.'.V.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.V.'.  H  ft.  1%  in.  Center  sill,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  car  and  lower- 
Height  of  sides  inside  at  ends 7  ft.  3M  in.  fng  its  center  of  gravitv. 

V  olume  level   full 3,785  cu.  f'.  ,  ,  f'  . 

Volume  with  30-d-g.  heap ^ 4,422  cu.  ft.  The  sidcs  are  Constructed  of  j^-m.  plates  with  a  bottom 

Truck   weight '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'..'.'.'. Vi'e.iso  lb!  chord  of  angle  section  and  a  bulb  angle  for  the  upper  chord. 

wSt'^    "73900  lb'  From  t'l^  depressed  portion  of  the  floor  to  the  ends  of  the  car 

Ratio  of  revenue  'oaii  to  total  load  with  iu  per  cent  overioad .  .76.4  i)er  cent  the  size  of  the  bottom  chord  angle  is  reduccd,  as  its  load  is 

The  car  body  is  of  plate  and  angle  construction  with  Car-  ^''^^  nearer  the  bolsters.     The  side 'plates  are  also  cut  away 

negie  cross-tie  'sections  for  side  stakes  and  end  plate  stiffen-  '^^re  in  line  with  the  floor  over  the  trucks,  not  only  to  elim- 

crs.     To  provide  for  corrosion  the  minimum  plate  thickness  inate  unnecessary  metal,  but  to  give  an  unhindered  view  for 

is  '4   in.,  and  no  angles  of  less  than  '4-in.  stock  have  been  the  insjiection  of  the  trucks.     No  crossties  are  used,  the  sides 

used.     Heavier  stock  is  used  wherever  needed.  being  .stiffened  by  means  of  wing  plates  which  extend  be- 

The  principle  of  the  design  is  that  the  weight  of  the  lading  tween  tlie  diaphragms  and  the  inside  side  stakes.  Between 
actually  be  transferred  to  the  sides  of  the  car,  the  integrity  the  diaphragms  are  located  the  stakes  on  the  outside  of  the 
of  the  center  sill  as  a  draft  memlier  being  maintained.  The  cai  so  that  they  bear  against  the  blocking  on  the  cradle  of 
center  sill  is  a  Bethklum  12-in.  84. .=1-11).  H-.section  and  ex-  the  car  dumper.  The  top  angle,  grab  irons,  etc.,  are  thus 
tends  not  quite  to  the  bolster  at  either  end  of  the  car.  The  protected,  while  the  alternating  inside  stakes  with  their  stiff 
ends  of  the  center  sill  are  milled  and  are  attached  to  steel  wing  plates  support  the  car  and  prevent  the  sides  from  bend- 
castings,  which  form  a  portion  of  the  National  Malleable  ing  in  when  the  cradle  is  rotated.  The  ends  of  the  car  are 
Castings  Company's  radial  draft  gear,  .so  that  the  buffing  .stayed  against  bulging  by  means  of  two  Carnegie  crosstie 
forces  are  delivered  to  the  center  sill,  not  through  the  rivets,  sections  extending  from  side  to  side.  Because  of  the  exces- 
but  as  direct  loads  upon  the  ends  of  the  sills.  The  center  sive  depth  of  the  car  at  the  ends  inside  ladders  are  supplied. 
plates  are  integral  parts  of  these  steel  castings.  The  sides  of  the  car  are  carried  by  the  body  bolsters  which 
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art;  of  novel  construction.  They  are  integral  steel  castings, 
located  above  the  floor  of  the  car  within  the  coal  space,  and 
are  shaped  not  only  to  give  an  economic  and  advantageous 
disposition  of  tlie  metal  for  the  various  conditions  of  load 
applications,  but  at  the  same  time  to  offer  no  obstruction  to 
the  coal  in  dimiping.  Wing  plates  extend  upwfard  from  the 
outer  ends  of  the  bolsters  to  stay  the  sides  of  the  car.  The 
bolsters  are  a  product  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries. 

The  floor  is  stiffened  between  the  diaphragms  with  angles. 
The  diagonal  angles  for  stiffening  against  poling  are  located 
above  the  floor  to  clear  the  brake  rigging  of  the  trucks. 


Lewis   Articulated   Six   Wheel  Truck 

Because  of  the  great  weight  of  the  car  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  definite  jacking  points  specially  designed  to  take 
care  of  this  operation.  Two  jacking  blocks  are  provided  at 
each  corner  of  the  car,  the  one  being  under  the  end  of,  and 
in  reality  a  part  of,  the  cast-steel  body  bolster,  the  other  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  corner  poling  pocket.  Either  of  these  blocks 
will  supjjort  tlie  load  of  that  corner  of  the  car,  so  that  the 


any  reason  fail  to  hold  the  car  when  in  inverted  position. 
This  feature  is  used  on  other  equipment  of  the  Virginian 
Railway.  Wooden  planks  are  set  into  the  outline  of  the 
center-sill  section  to  present  a  smooth  face  for  the  sliding  of 
the  coal  and  prevent  its  hanging  up  when  dumping  the  car. 
These  are  held  in  place  by  means  of  removable  stops  upwn 
the  diaphragms,  and  are  accessible  from  the  outside.  No  open 
holes  are  left  in  the  center  sill  for  securing  this  planking. 

The  trucks  for  this  car  are  of  the  Lewis  Articulated*  si.x- 
wheel  type  manufactured  by  the  American  Steel  Foundries, 
and  are  equipped  with  McCord  pressed-steel  journal  boxes 
of  the  Vulcan  type  and  Davis  cast-steel  wheels.  Each  truck 
weighs  16,0 50  lb.  The  length  of  the  wheel  base  is  9  ft.  and 
the  height  of  the  center  plate  is  265^  in.  above  the  rail.  The 
center  plates  are  16  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  machine  faced. 
The  bolster  springs  are  of  e.\tra  large  capacity.  The  bolsters 
are  fitted  with  Stucki  Frictionle.ss  side  bearings  of  the  two- 
roller  type,  the  rollers  being  four  inches  in  diameter  and  four 
inches  long.  The  a.xles  are  M.  C.  B.  Standard  witii  6-in.  by 
1 1  -in.  journals. 

The  car  is  equij^jjed  with  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company's  empty  and  load  brake.  A  16-in.  by  12-in.  load 
cylinder  and  10-in.  by  12-in.  empty  cylinder  are  used,  the 
latter  having  a  4-in.  preliminary  slack  take-up  piston.  The 
brake  is  designed  to  give  a  braking  power  of  40  per  cent  for 
the  empty  or  loaded  car.  The  trucks  have  clasp  brakes,  the 
arrangement  of  which  has  been  worked  out  especially  to  pre- 
vent excessive  reaction  loads  in  the  side  frames.  The  founda- 
tion brake  gear  and  the  clasp  brakes  were  furnished  by  the 


Interior  of  the  Virginian  Coal  Car  Showing  the  Unique  Steel 
Transom  Castings 

car  can  be  jacked  up  at  one  of  these  jjoints  and  stooled  at 
the  other.  The  jacking  face  on  the  bottom  of  the  pusli  pole 
pocket  bears  directly  against  the  bottom  end  of  the  corner 
angle  of  the  car  body,  and  serves  to  strengthen  the  push  pole 
pocket  and  the  corner  of  the  car.  The  push  pole  pockets 
also  have  bracket  portions  which  extend  out  and  engage  stops 
on  the  cradle  of  the  dumper,  should  the  overhead  clamps  for 


Section  C-D. 
The  Stucki  Two-Roller  Type  Side  Bearing 

American  Brake  ('onii)aiiv.  I'he  Banty  ratchet  hand  brake 
is  used. 

Tlie  car  is  equipped  with  tlie  National  Malleable  Castings 
Comiiany's  radial  draft  gear,  which  is  pivoted  to  the  ends 
of  the  center-sill  construction,  and  is  swung  witli  the  truck 
through  the  medium  of  an  arm  connected  with  the  truck  bol- 
ster. The  draft  gears  at  all  times  stand  approximately  tan- 
gent to  the  track  and  in  line  witli  each  other,  so  tliat  in  buff- 
ing the  forces  liave  little  tendency  to  displace  the  couplers. 
The  coui)ler  heads  are  specially  made  with  side  abutments  or 
stops  which  allow  but  a  limited  movement  of  the  couplers 
out  of  line  in  bufting. 

I'he  volume  of  the  car  is  3,785  cu.  ft.  level  full  and  4.422 
cu.  ft.  including  a  JO-deg.  heap.  Its  light  weight,  including 
the  specialties  mentioned,  is  73,900  lb.,  of  which  32,700  lb. 
is  in  the  trucks  and  41,200  lb.  is  in  the  body. 

While  it  is  generally  known  as  of  120  tons  capacit\',  the 
car  in  reality  is  stenciled  218,000  lb.  in  order  that  the  allow- 
able loads  for  the  6-in.  by  11-in.  a.xles  may  not  be  exceeded 

•For  a  ilescriplion  of  tliis  trtisk  .is 
Engineer  tor  January,   1913,  page  35. 
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wlit'ti  the  cur  is  given  a  10  per  cent  overload.  On  this  basih 
the  load  per  pair  of  wheels  with  10  per  cent  overload  amounts 
to  52,28^  lb.,  or  a  load  of  approximately  49,900  lb,  on  the 
M.  C.  B.  50,000-lb.  axle. 

The  car  represents  the  results  of  e.xtensive  experience  and 
careful  study  and  was  worked  out  jointly  by  the  builders  and 
the  motive  power  dejjartment  of  the  Virginian  Railway.  The 
aim  in  the  design  has  been  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
all  useless  metal  and  to  this  end  an  especially  careful  analysis 
of  the  known  forces  and  stresses  was  made.  Under  the  most 
extreme  conditions  of  loading,  the  extreme  combined  stresses 
have  not  been  allowed  to  exceed  those  given  in  the  table, 
based  on  10  per  cent  overload  in  the  car.    As  far  as  possible 

Stress  I.imitations  Ouserved  in   Design  of  Virginian   120-Ton   Coal  Car 

Stress,  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Structural  Steel 

parts  castings  Rivets 

lension     13.000  9,000              

Compression    13,000  9,000              

5>hear    9^000  8,000  8,000 

"garmg    16,000 

the  secondary  stresses  have  been  analyzed  and  allowed  for, 
and  it  is  hoped  later  to  have  availaljle  for  publication  the 
niethod  of  calculation  for  the  various  portions  of  this  car. 

MORE  CARS  ORDERED  TO  WEST  AND  SOUTH 

To  facilitate  the  pronijit  movcmenl  of  grain  and  food  jjrod- 
ucts,  as  well  as  lumber  and  munitions,  the  Car  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  has  ordered  the  im- 
mediate distribution  of  20,790  additional  empty  cars  among 
the  lines  operating  in  the  South,  the  West  and  the  South- 
west, some  of  which  will  go  from  the  East  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

This  will  make  a  total  of  106,().i.5  empty  cars  that  have 
been  ordered  moved  from  one  railroad  to  another,  regardless 
of  ownership,  during  the  jjast  three  months,  in  order  to 
mobilize  in  different  .sections  of  the  country  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cars  to  handle  the  abnormal  government  and  com- 
mercial traffic  that  war  conditions  have  [iroduced. 

Of  the  latest  cars  ordered  by  the  War  Board  to  be  dis- 
tributed_  where  they  will  jje  most  needed,  7,800  are  to  be 
|)laced  in  the  grain-producing  country.  One  thousand  of 
the.se^  go  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  500  to  the  Western 
Pacific,  to  insure  the  speedy  movement  of  a  huge  shipment 
of  barley.  Other  roads  receiving  cars  to  accelerate  the  move- 
ment of  grain  and  farm  jjnKJucts  are  tiie  Mis.souri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  tlie  Mis.souri  &  North  Arkansas,  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  &  Orient,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  tlie 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Waliash,  tRe  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
&  St.  Louis,  the  Ciiicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  the  St.  !><)uis-San  Francisco. 

■j'o  protect  the  vegetable  and  Southern  watermelon  cro|)s, 
more  than  .S,()00  cars  have  been  sent  to  the  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham &  Atlantic,  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  other  roads  operating 
in  the  Southeast. 

Meanwhile,  huiulreds  of  cars  are  being  rushed  daily  to 
the  lumber  states  of  llie  Smith  to  take  care  of  the  tremen- 
dous niovenuMit  of  luniber  to  the  army  ( antonments  and 
shi|)buildiiig  \-ards. 

In  ;<ddition  to  the  demand  for  lumlRT,  the  war  has  jjracti- 
cally  doubled  the  orders  for  i)hosphate  rock  during  the  past 
three  months.  This  product,  which  is  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  plants  and  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions, is  also  u.sed  as  a  fountlation  for  fertilizer.  In  the  jiast, 
the  coastwise  vessels  carried  a  large  volume  of  it,  but  with 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  vessels  used  for  freight  pur- 
po.ses  along  the  coast,  practically  all  this  traffic  has  been 
diverted  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  railroads.  As  a  result,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  send  thousands  of  cars  into  that  district. 
To  jirotect  the  movement  of  sulphur  for  the  munitions  fac- 
tories, hundreds  of  cars  have  been  ordered   to  the   Kansas 


City  Southern,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines. 

More  than  a  thousand  stock  cars  have  also  jjeen  sent  into 
'I'exas  to  enable  the  cattle  raisers  there  to  get  their  herds 
into  tlie  western  pasture  country. 

The  roads  to  which  tlie  latest  order  of  20,790  cars  has  been 
consigned,  together  with  the  number  of  cars  consigned  to 
each,  are  as  follows:  Central  of  Georgia,  1,300;  Chicago, 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  200;  Mississippi  Central,  1.55;  Southern, 
.5,025;  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  1,700;  Illinois  Central,  600; 
Georgia,  Florida  &  Alabama,  ,50;  Missouri  Pacific,  600;  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg  &  Potomac,  100;  Georgia  &  Florida, 
.500;  Tennes.see  Central,  100;  Georgia,  200;"  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  1,000;  Louisville  &  Nashville,  1,700;  Mobile  &:  Ohio, 
1,000;  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  500; 
Wabash,  1,000;  Mis.souri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  1,000;  St.  Louis 
Southwestern,  500;  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  300;  Chi- 
cago &  Alton,  500;  Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  200;  Missouri  & 
North  Arkan.sas,  .500;  Kan.sas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  500; 
I  hicago  &  North  Western,  500;  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  500;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  500;  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  500;  Southern  Pacific,  1,000;  West- 
ern Pacific,  500;  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  500. 

Fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  of  these  cars,  or  a  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  order,  are  to  jje  su|)plied 
li>-  the  Pennsylvania  System.  The  other  roads  that  have 
been  ordered  to  supply  empties  include  the  Western  Mar)-- 
land,  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &;  St.  Louis,  Boston  &  Albany,  Boston  &  Maine,  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
Chesajjeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washi.ngton.  D.  C,  Aug.  14,  1917. 
RK.ORd.AMZ.JiTIDN     OF     THE     INTERSTATE     COMMERCE     COM- 
MISSION 

President  Wilson  on  August  9  signed  the  bill  providing 
for  the  reorganization  and  enlargement  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  reijuires  him  to  apjioint  three 
new  members,  including  a  successor  to  the  late  Judson  C. 
Clements,  to  bring  the  number  uj)  to  nine.  As  President 
Wilson  appointed  Commissioners  Hall  and  Daniels,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  reconstituted  commission  will,  therefore,  lie  his 
ap[)ointees.  It  is  reported  that  the  President  will  send  his 
nominations  to  the  Senate  this  week.  The  names  of  nearly 
10(1  (undidale.s  for  the  jiosition  have  been  recommended  to 
him. 

It  is  assumed  that  shortly  after  the  new  members  are 
(hosen  the  commission  will  be  able  to  announce  its  organ- 
ization into  divisions  as  jirovided  by  tlie  law,  as  it  has  had 
this  plan  under  consideration  for  a  long  time,  while  the  bill 
has  been  progressing  slowly  through  the  various  parlia- 
mentary stages  for  nearly  two  years,  and  because  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  commission  itself  in  order  to  enable  it  to  organ- 
ize its  work  in  a  way  to  j)romote  greater  efficiency.  Under 
the  old  law  all  acts  of  the  commi.ssion  were  presumed  to  rep- 
resent the  combined  judgment  of  all  its  members,  and  al- 
though the  great  mass  of  work  imposed  on  the  commission 
naturally  recjuired  it  to  delegate  much  of  its  work  to  sui)- 
ordinates  and  in  many  cases  opinions  were  written  mainly 
b\-  examiners  or  represented  the  work  of  one  commissioner 
only,  the  fact  that  the  entire  commission  was  technically 
responsible  for  everything  that  was  done  naturally  made 
each  member  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  at  least 
some  j>ersonal  attention  even  to  minor  matters.  Under  the 
new  plan  the  commission  may  place  responsibility  for  various 
departments  of  its  work  on  committees  or  divisions  of  its 
members  who  may  act  for  the  commission  and  have  all  the 
jurisdiction  and  jiowers  now  conferred  by  law  upon  the  com- 
mission. This  will  relieve  other  memliers  of  the  commission 
from  the  responsibility  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
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work  that  is  delegated  to  divisions  except  in  cases  of  great 
importance.  Provision  is  made  for  a  rehearing  by  the  entire 
commission  as  provided  in  the  act. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  customary  for  members  of  the  com- 
mission personally  to  travel  about  the  country  hearing  rate 
cases.  Of  late  years  the  volume  of  business  handled  by  the 
commission  has  increased  so  greatly  that  this  has  not  been 
possible.  The  commissioners  are  in  Washington  most  of  the 
time  and  liearings  are  usually  held  before  examiners,  or 
attorney-examiners,  who  not  only  take  the  testimony  but  re- 
view it  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  prepare  the  opinions, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  commissioner.  The  opinions  as 
written  are  then  passed  upon  by  the  commission  in  confer- 
ence and  either  approved,  modified  or  sent  back  to  be  re- 
written. In  important  cases  the  opinions  are  written  by  com- 
missioners with  the  assistance  of  the  examiners  and  attorneys 
who  heard  the  evidence. 

Under  the  division  plan  the  entire  commission  need  not 
participate  in  the  conferences  in  ordinary  rate  cases,  but  the 
work  of  the  examiners  will  be  reviewed  by  a  division,  which 
under  the  law  must  consi.st  of  at  least  three  members.  Ordi- 
narily the  decision  of  the  division  will  be  final  except  in 
cases  of  such  importance  that  the  entire  commission  will  want 
to  pass  on  it,  or  where  a  rehearing  is  asked. 

Within  the  past  year  or  so  the  commission  has  consider- 
ably expedited  and  simplified  its  work  by  the  plan  of  serving 
on  the  parties  in  advance  copies  of  the  examiners'  tentative 
report  as  the  basis  for  the  oral  argument  before  the  commis- 
sion. In  this  way  the  argument  may  be  confined  to  the  find- 
ings and  time  need  not  be  wasted  in  arguing  points  which 
have  been  accepted.  In  many  cases  oral  argument  is  heard 
by  the  examiner  at  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony. 

The  plan  of  submitting  the  tentative  report  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  practice  before 
the  commission,  and  has  enabled  the  commission  to  issue  its 
final  decision  in  a  much  shorter  time  after  the  submission  of 
the  case,  than  was  formerly  required. 

The  commission  has  also  issued  the  following  notice  to 
those  who  practice  before  it,  making  suggestions  for  further 
conservation  of  time  in  arguments  before  it: 

"Increasing  demands  make  it  imperative  that  the  time  of 
the  commission  be  conserved  as  far  as  possible.  The  prin- 
ciples applicable  in  tariff  cases  are  fairly  well  known  to  all 
of  us.  There  is  relatively  little  controversy  about  the  facts. 
The  issue  usually  turns  upon  the  significance  of  those  facts, 
under  the  principles  applicable,  as  determinative  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

■'The  commission  feels  justified  in  asking  counsel  to  con- 
fine their  attention  in  oral  argument  to  those  features  which 
in  their  judgment  are  determinative.  The  detail  is  presented 
in  tlie  record,  can  Ije  developed  on  brief,  and  is  largly  sus- 
ceptible of  check  by  comparison  with  tariffs  or  reports  on  file. 

"The  opportunity  now  afforded  for  argument  Ijeforc  the 
attorney-examiner  at  the  close  of  the  liearing  conducted  by 
him  and  our  present  practice  of  putting  out  liis  statement  of 
facts  and  proposed  conclusions  in  advance  of  the  argument 
tend  to  clarify  and  focus  the  issues  for  oral  presentation 
liefore  tlie  commission. 

"In  such  case  the  proposed  report  of  the  attorney-examiner 
and  the  exceptions  thereto  sliould  be  used  as  far  as  possible 
as  the  basis  of  the  argument.  Tlie  statement  of  facts  as  given 
in  the  proposed  report,  if  accurate  and  adequate,  need  not  be 
repeated  unless  in  an  expository  way  at  the  opening,  and  the 
argument  should  be  directed  as  far  as  possible  to  the  conclu- 
sions suggested  by  the  attorney-examiner. 

"Mucli  expenditure  of  time  and  money  will  be  obviated  if 
the  parties  on  the  same  side  of  a  controversy  agree  in  advance 
upon  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  come  to  Washington 
and  make  the  oral  argument.  Their  interests  can  be  more 
effectively  presented  in  60  minutes  liy  one  or  two  counsel  than 


by  half  a  dozen  speaking  10  minutes  each.  Hitherto  it  has 
not  been  customary-  to  apportion  the  time  among  those  desir- 
ing to  be  heard  until  after  they  presented  themselves  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  set.  Hereafter  Frank  C.  Stratton, 
chief  of  the  commission's  docket  division,  should  be  advised 
at  least  10  days  before  the  day  set  of  the  selection  of  counsel 
and  the  time  needed. 

"From  and  after  resumption  of  arguments  in  October,  the 
time  allotted  will  ordinarily  not  exceed  one  hour  in  minor 
cases  and  three  hours  in  major  cases,  except  as  exceptional 
complexity  or  importance  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission warrant  exceptional  treatment." 

Approval  of  Rates  Before  Filing 

The  new  provision  in  the  bill  which  became  a  law  on 
.\ugust  9,  that  no  increased  rate  shall  be  filed  except  after 
approval  has  been  secured  from  the  commission,  will  work 
a  considerable  change  in  the  methods  of  filing  tariffs.  It  was 
adopted  by  Congress,  with  very  little  consideration,  although 
after  the  conferees  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
had  discussed  it  with  members  of  the  commission  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  railroads,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Smith.  The  purpose  of  the 
Smith  amendment  was  to  prevent  any  increase  in  rates  with- 
out suspension  if  any  one  in  the  United  States  filed  a  protest. 
The  new  provision  is  far  less  drastic  and,  as  the  commission 
already  had  the  power  to  suspend  rates,  either  on  protest  or 
on  its  own  initiative,  it  would  seem  that  about  all  it  has 
accomplished  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  red-tape  in- 
volved in  getting  tariffs  made  effective.  Heretofore  the  rail- 
roads have  simply  filed  their  tariffs  30  days  in  advance  of 
the  effective  date,  the  commission's  tariff  force  has  checked 
them  over  to  see  that  they  complied  with  the  rules,  and,  ordi- 
narily, unless  there  has  been  a  protest,  they  have  auto- 
matically gone  into  effect,  the  shippers  having  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  any  protest  by  the  30  days'  public  post- 
ing. 

Now  the  commission  will  have  to  take  some  action  before 
the  tariffs  can  even  be  filed,  but,  according  to  the  law,  this 
approval  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be  given 
without  formal  hearing,  and  in  such  case  shall  not  affect  any 
subsequent  proceeding  relative  to  the  rate  involved.  In  other 
words,  approval  of  the  filing  of  a  rate  in  such  circumstances 
does  not  carry  any  decision  as  to  its  reasonableness,  and  pro- 
tests or  complaints  ;nay  be  filed  after  the  filing  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  tariff,  as  before.  The  commission  is 
given  power  to  prevent  even  the  filing  of  an  increased  rate  it 
it  desires  to  do  so,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  how 
this  represents  any  real  increase  in  the  power  it  previou.sly 
possessed  to  suspend  a  rate  that  had  been  filed  or  to  declare 
it  unlawful,  although  it  might  make  it  rather  difficult  to 
.secure  a  review  of  the  commission's  action.  The  commission 
lias  issued  a  notice  to  all  carriers  to  cover  the  tariffs  that  were 
in  transit  to  the  commission  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  tlie 
bill, 

Tlie  commission's  notice  states  that  the  act  means  "that 
llie  approval  of  a  [iroposed  increased  rate,  fare,  charge,  or 
classification  must  lie  secured  before  the  tariff  containing  it 
is  forwarded  to  tlie  commission  for  filing,"  and  adds: 

"As  tariffs  are  at  all  times  in  transit  to  the  commission  for 
filing  and  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  complications  due  to 
invalidation  of  such  schedules,  the  commission  approves, 
without  hearing,  such  increased  rates,  fares,  charges,  or 
classifications  as  may  be  included  in  tariffs  which  are  for- 
warded for  filing  prior  to  August  IS,  1917. 

"As  to  increased  rates,  fares,  charges,  or  classifications 
contained  in  tariffs  that  are  issued  or  forwarded  for  filing  on 
or  after  August  15,  1917,  the  approval  of  the  commission  to 
the  increased  rate,  fare,  charge,  or  classification  must  be 
secured  liefore  the  tariff  is  forwarded  for  filing,  and  as  to  all 
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sucli  tariffs  that  are  issued  on  or  after  August  25,  1917,  the 
title  page  must  bear  reference  to  the  serial  number  and  date 
of  the  commission's  approval." 

Priority  Bill  Now  Law 

The  President  also  signed  on  August  10  the  bill  author- 
izing him  to  direct  that  such  traffic  or  such  shipments  of 
commodities  as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  essential  to  the 
national  defense  and  security,  shall  have  preference  or  prior- 
ity in  transportation,  but  lie  has  not  yet  designated  the  person 
or  persons  to  issue  such  directions  for  him.  In  adopting  the 
House  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill  Congress  omitted  the 
provision  which  would  authorize  carriers  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments for  the  division  of  earnings,  and  also  the  amendment 
to  the  Senate  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Reed  authorizing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  order  the  railroads  to 
acquire  equipment. 

Unlawful  to  Limit  Transportation  Facilities 

The  food  control  bill,  passed  by  Congress  last  week,  in 
section  4  carries  a  provision  making  it  unlawful  "to  conspire, 
combine,  agree  or  arrange  with  any  other  person  to  limit  the 
facilities  for  trans[)orting,  producing,  harvesting,  manufac- 
turing, supplying,  storing  or  dealing  in  any  necessaries."  A 
number  of  senators,  particularly  Senator  Mollis  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  often  acts  as  spokesman  for  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  in  Congress,  opposed  very  vigorously  the  idea  of 
including  such  a  provision  without  some  proviso  to  prevent  it 
from  operating  against  "peaceful"  strikes.  Senator  Hollis 
wanted  it  qualified  by  an  amendment  stating  that  "nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  modify  or  affect  either 
section  6  or  section  20  of  the  Clayton  law,"  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  prosecution  of  a  strike  conspiracy  under  the  anti- 
trust law.  Other  senators  who  discussed  this  provision  of 
tlie  bill  asserted  that  it  could  not  be  used  to  prosecute  labor 
leaders  who  might  order  a  strike,  because  the  prevention  of 
strikes  was  not  included  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
in  its  preamble. 

Just  before  the  bill  was  passed  Senator  Husting  told  the 
Senate  that  he  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
say  that  the  administration  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
do  not  construe  this  provision  of  the  bill  as  prohibiting  strikes 
and  peaceful  picketing  and  will  not  so  construe  the  bill. 
Senator  Newlands  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  contention 
might  well  be  made  that  section  4  does  limit  and  restrain 
the  power  to  call  strikes,  but  he  said  that  ,if  that  was  its 
effect  the  result  would  have  been  secured  by  indirection  be- 
cause Congress  had  refused  to  meet  the  question  squarely  by 
supporting  bills  he  had  introduced  to  prevent  strikes  of  rail- 
road operators  contingent  upon  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  for 
the  adjustment  of  differences  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  ])riority  bill  as  passed  by  Congress  contains  a 
provision  to  prohibit  some  of  the  effects  of  a  strike,  but  the 
prohibition  is  directed  rather  against  the  obstruction  of  inter- 
state commerce  than  against  calling  a  strike,  and  Senator 
Hollis  in  lliis  case  .secured  the  adoption  of  his  amendment 
that  nothing  in  the  bill  should  be  construed  to  modify  the 
effect  of  sections  6  and  20  of  the  Clayton  law. 

Bill  to  Regul.\te  Prices 
While  the  War  Industries  Board  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  the  various  government  departments  are 
wrestling  with  the  question  of  prices  of  materials  for  the 
government  and  for  the  allies,  efforts  are  being  made  in 
some  (|uarters  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  prices 
to  consumers  oilier  than  the  governme;it.  Senator  Pomerene 
of  Ohio  has  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  regulating  the 
production,  sale  and  distribution  of  iron  ore,  iron,  steel  and 
other  [iroducts.  It  would  give  the  President  authority  to  fix 
prices  for  these  products  not  only  for  the  government  and 
the  allies,  but  for  the  private  consumer  as  well.  If  prices 
cannot  !)e  agreed  upon  the  President  would  be  given  power 


to  take  over  the  mills  and  operate  them.  The  President  now 
has  power  to  commandeer  such  plants  for  war  purposes  only. 
War  Tax  Bill 
In  the  revised  war  revenue  bill  now  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  which  increases  the  proposed  income  tax  on 
corporations  from  4  per  cent,  as  originally  proposed,  to  6 
per  cent,  the  title  of  the  proposed  "excess  profits"  tax  is 
changed  to  "war  profits"  tax.  The  rates  of  taxation  on  the 
excess  of  net  income  over  that  received  in  the  pre-war  years 
1911,  1912  and  191.>,  a  graduated  scale  ranging  from  12  to 
50  per  cent,  remain  the  same  as  in  the  Senate  bill  reported  on 
June  28,  but  there  are  several  changes  in  the  language.  For 
instance.  Section  201  now  includes  the  following:  "For  the 
purposes  of  this  title  all  the  trades  and  business  in  which  a 
corporation  or  partnership  is  engaged  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  single  trade  or  business,  and  all  its  income  from  whatever 
source  derived  shall  be  deemed  to  be  received  from  such  trade 
or  business." 

The  original  bill  included  provision  for  an  exemption  of 
6  per  cent  in  the  case  of  corporations  whose  income  was  less 
than  that  amount  during  the  pre-war  period.  This  is  omitted 
in  the  revised  bill.  Instead  it  is  provided  in  Section  205  that 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  complaint  finds  either 
that  during  the  pre-war  period  the  net  return  of  any  domestic 
corporation  was  low  as  comjjared  with  the  net  return  during 
such  period  of  representative  corporations,  partnerships  and 
individuals  engaged  in  like  or  similar  trade  or  business,  or 
that  during  the  pre-war  period  the  ratio  between  the  net  and 
gross  income  was  suljstantially  less  than  the  like  ratio  in 
case  of  representative  corj)orations  engaged  in  similar  busi- 
ness, then  the  war  profits  shall  jje  the  same  proportion  of 
the  net  income  received  during  the  calendar  year  as  that  of 
representative  corporations  engaged  in  similar  business,  the 
proportion  to  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury. 

The  10  per  cent  tax  on  undistributed  surplus  is  made  to 
apply  to  the  amount  remaining  undistributed  six  months 
after  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  deducting  the  amount 
actually  invested  and  employed  in  the  business  or  retained 
for  employment  in  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Belgium  Needs  Railway  Supplies 

The  special  Belgian  mission  in  the  United  States  is  under- 
stood to  have  outlined  in  a  tentative  way  to  officials  of  the 
United  States  government  plans  for  securing  large  quantities 
of  railway  supplies  and  equipment  from  this  country  for  re- 
habilitating the  railway  lines  of  Belgium  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

National  Army  to  Move  in  September 

Regulations  to  govern  the  call  to  the  colors  of  the  687,000 
men  that  will  comjiose  the  new  national  army  have  been  is- 
sued by  Provost  ^larshal  General  Crowder.  These  call  for 
the  transportation  first  of  30  per  cent  of  the  number,  or  about 
200,000,  to  the  various  training  camps  beginning  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  The  next  30  per  cent  are  to  begin  entraining  on 
September  IS,  another  30  per  cent  on  Scptemijer  30,  and 
the  remaining  10  per  cent  will  be  mobilized  as  soon  after  that 
date  as  possible. 

Low  Fares  for  British  Munition  Workers. — The 
Ministry  of  Munitions  announces  that,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  labor  to  important  work,  arrangements  have 
now  l)een  made  whereby  working  people  jiroceeding  to  work 
of  national  importance  on  which  tliey  have  Ijeen  placed 
through  an  employment  exchange  or  die  Ministry  of  Labor 
will  be  provided  with  a  railway  warrant  to  enable  them  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  five-eighths  of  the  ordinary  fare  in  opera- 
tion before  January  1.  that  is,  considerably  less  than  half 
the  present  full  fares. 
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SEAMINESS  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  RAIL  FAILURES 

H.  W.  Belnap,  chief  of  the  divi.sion  of  safety  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  has  issued  a  report  of  an  in- 
vestigation made  by  James  E.  Howard,  engineer  physicist, 
of  the  rail  failure  occurring  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Sodus  Bay  branch  near  Newark,  N.  Y.,  on  February  16, 
1917.  The  broken  rail  caused  the  derailment  of  a  passenger 
train  consisting  of  a  locomotive  and  two  cars  traveling  at 
the  rate  of  35  to  40  miles  an  hour.  The  rails  were  60-lb. 
.steel  rails  rolled  by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  in  1887  and 
laid  the  same  year.  The  ties  were  oak  and  pine  17  per 
panel,  with  tie  plates  on  the  pine  ties.  The  broken  rail  was 
on  the  inside  of  a  curve.    There  were  no  defects  in  the  wheels 


Assembled  Fragments  of  the  Broken  Rail 

or  flanges  of  the  derailed  equipment  to  indicate  any  con- 
tributing cause  for  the  accident.  An  abstract  of  Mr.  How- 
ard's report  follows: 

The  type  of  fracture  was  a  split  head.  Failure  took  place 
in  the  receiving  half  of  its  length.  About  three  feet  of  the 
rail,  at  its  immediate  receiving  end,  remained  intact.  Beyond 
this  part  there  was  a  broken  section,  8  ft.  4  in.  long,  followed 
by  an  unbroken  section,  18  ft.  8  in.  long,  completing  the 
length  of  the  rail,  30  ft.  The  unbroken  section  was  locally 
bent  at  the  time  of  the  derailment.  Forty-eight  fragments 
of  the  broken  section  were  recovered. 

The  appearance  of  some  of  the  recovered  fragments  assem- 
bled in  their  relative  places  is  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  top  of  the  rail  showed  an  increase  in  width  of  0.18  in., 
as  nearly  as  could  be  judged  when  the  fragments  were  put 
together.  This  increased  width  corresponded  substantially 
with  the  width  of  opening  of  the  seam  in  the  head,  a  relation 
generally  found  in  splithead  rails. 

Lateral  flow  of  the  metal  occurred  in  the  shallow  zone  be- 
tween the  running  surface  of  the  head  and  the  upper  edge  of 
the  seam.  The  formation  of  a  split  head  is  attributed  to  the 
wedge  action  of  the  steel  in  this  affected  zone,  reaching 
streaked  metal,  starting  an  incipient  seam  where  the  metal  of 
the  head  in  a  crosswise  direction  is  deficient  in  strength  or 
in  ductility,  or  both.  The  incipient  seam  gradually  dsvelops 
in  length  and  in  depth  until  there  is  complete  separation  of 
the  head. 

Seaminess  of  the  steel  was  shown  on  polished  and  etched 
sections.  Cros.s-sections  of  the  rail  showed  these  markings  as 
dots  and  short  lines;  on  a  longitudinal  section  they  appeared 
as  streaks.  Attention  is  called  to  the  difference  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  streaks  in  different  parts  of  the  rail.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  the  lower  part  of  the  base  they 
are  needle  shaped,  or  acicular.  In  the  web  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  web  with  the  head  and  the  base,  these  needlelike 
streaks  are  converted  into  seams  of  considerable  width. 

The  longitudinal  streaks  are  believed  to  have  had  a  direct 
influence  on  the  formation  of  the  split  head.  Examples  of 
split  heads  have  been  witnessed  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  incipient  seams  have  been  found  to  coincide  with 
and  follow  the  paths  of  interior  streaks.  The  quest  for  the 
primary  cau.se  of  the  presence  of  streaked  metal  leads  back  to 
the  ingot.  Efforts  to  introduce  streaks  by  heat  or  mechanical 
means  have  been  unsuccessful.  Conversely,  their  removal  by 
heat  or  mechanical  means  has  not  been  accomplished.  Sud- 
den quenching  of  hot  steel  will  cause  the  formation  of  thermal 
cracks,  but  such  cracks  are  of  a  different  order  to  the  streaks 


and  seams  under  consideration.  These  are  present  in  steel 
which  has  cooled  slowly. 

Mass  segregation  occurs  in  the  cooling  of  ingots,  shown 
in  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  metal.  There  are  slag  or 
other  nonmetallic  inclusions  in  different  parts  of  the  ingot 
and  blowholes  are  also  found.  The  large  reduction  in  sec- 
tional area  given  the  metal  of  the  ingot  orients  these  struc- 
tural conditions  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  longitudinal 
streaks  in  the  rail.  Lengthwise  the  rail  this  structural  ar- 
rangement seldom  affects  its  serviceability.  In  a  crosswise 
dircct'on.  however,  the  character  of  the  streak  becomes  an 
important  factor,  especially  when  service  stresses  approach 
the  I'm't  of  endurance  of  the  steel. 

The  streaks  brought  to  view  upon  etching  with  tincture  of 
iodine  differ  in  their  characteristics,  each  variety  assuming 
greater  or  less  importance,  depending  upon  the  severity  of 
the  service  stres.ses.  There  are  streaks  which  represent  metal 
enriched  in  carbon;  others  in  which  ferrite  predominates.  In 
these  streaks  the  continuity  of  the  metal  is  not  lost.  The 
welding  of  blowholes  may  be  partial,  the  efficiency  of  which 
in  a  degree  depends  upon  the  composition  of  the  steel.  The 
presence  of  slag  is  a  barrier  against  welding  and  at  such 
inclusions  the  continuity  of  the  steel  is  interrupted. 

Wheel  pressures  which  cause  lateral  flow  of  the  metal  in 
the  head  of  the  rail  differentiate  the  properties  of  these 
streaks.  Whenever  evidence  is  presented  of  permanent  flow 
having  taken  place,  the  rail  problem  has  evidently  passed 
beyond  the  stage  in  which  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  is  a 
■  controllnig  factor.  The  rail  is  practically  certain  to  fail  in 
course  of  time,  under  a  repetition  of  these  overloads.  The 
life  of  the  rail  may  be  prolonged  or  its  type  of  failure  changed 
by  the  elimination  of  streaks.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
structural  soundness  be  attained  as  nearly  as  the  art  of  steel 
making  permits.  A  margin  in  strength  should  be  maintained 
between  working  loads  and  the  ultimate  resistance  of  the  rail 
in  which  structural  soundness  is  an  essential  factor. 

\  number  of  rails  of  different  weights  and  of  more  recent 
fabrication  were  examined  in  conjunction  with  the  60-lh. 
rail  which  caused  the  present  derailment,  and  disclosed  the 
prevalence  of  streakedness  in  some  degree  in  all  of  them.  A 
comparison  of  rails  of  early  fabrication  with  tliose  of  current 
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Internal  Strains  in  Different  Kinds  of  Rails 

manufacture  is  favorable  for  those  which  are  being  made  at 
the  present  time. 

^Nleasurements  were  made  of  the  internal  strains  in  the  rail 
which  caused  the  present  derailment,  also  those  which  were 
in  other  rails  taken  from  the  track.  Service  conditions  intro- 
duce strains  into  all  gfades  of  steel,  and  of  all  weights  and 
types  of  rails.  The  values  of  these  strains  amount  to  many 
tliousand  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  tliey  are  permanently 
retained  in  the  metal,  in  wrought  iron  as  well  as  in  steel. 
An  old  wrought-iron  rail,  which  was  examined,  displayed  the 
presence  of  strains  which  had  probably  been  locked  up  in 
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the  metal  u|)\vard  of  40  years.  These  internal  strains  may 
be  madilied  by  track  conditions,  and  the  state  of  internal 
strain  of  a  rail,  when  properly  interpreted,  is  a  reliable  index 
of  what  occurred  in  the  track  preceding  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. 

I'he  failure  of  the  present  rail  was  undoubtedly  precipi- 
tated by  the  seam\-  state  of  the  metal  in  the  head.  The  steel 
was  of  medium  hardness  in  respect  to  its  chemical  composi- 
tion. Wheel  loads  had  not  distorted  the  general  shape  of 
tlie  head  except  at  the  broken  section. 

Repeated  impulses  along  different  elements  of  the  head, 
their  paths  var}'ing  according  to  the  lines  of  contact  made 
by  wheels  of  different  contours  of  treads,  had  effected 
a  hardening  of  the  surface  metal  covering  a  width  of  two 
inches. 

Internal  strains  were  introduced,  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sand pounds  compression,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  rail  Lateral  flow  had  taken  place  in  the  metal 
ne.xt  the  top  of  the  head,  shown  at  the  surface  by  a  flattening 
of  the  grains,  and  necessarily  exerting  an  effect  on  the  in- 
terior metal.  Under  the  influence  of  lateral  flow,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  an  incipient  crack  was  started  in  the  interior  of 
tlie  head,  this  effect  reaching  some  line  of  structural  weak- 
ness, or  place  where  the  continuit)-  was  interrupted  liy  a  slag 
or  other  seam. 

.\  measurable  increase  in  the  width  of  the  head,  in  rails 
which  have  otherwise  maintained  their  j)rimitive  shape,  com- 
monly signifies  that  a  seam  is  in  progress  in  the  interior. 
Very  soft  rails  rnay  show  increase  in  width  without  a  split 
head  necessarily  being  in  process  of  development.  The  de- 
tection of  a  split  head  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  its  de- 
velepment  does  not  appear  feasible.  In  its  more  advanced 
stage  the  general  increase  in  width  of  the  head,  or  droop  at 
the  under  side,  or  a  discolored  line  along  the  running  sur- 
face, are  the  recognized  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  split 
head.  By  reason  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  detection 
of  a  split  head  before  it  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  and 
the  possibility  of  error  in  judgment  in  interpreting  the  signif- 
icance of  the  first  visiljle  indications,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  eliminate  the  presence  of  streaks  from  the  steel.  The 
se(|uence  of  the  passes  in  the  rail  mill,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
bloom,  is  shown  to  be  favorable  in  respect  to  the  modification 
of  the  form  of  the>  streaks  which  are  located  in  the  different 
])arts  of  the  cross  section  of  the  finished  rail. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  metal  at  differejit  stages  from 
the  ingot  to  the  finished  rail  is  essential  for  a  thorough  ex- 
position of  the  subject  of  streaks.  Blowholes  and  shrinkage 
cavities  disappear  from  view  in  the  early  passes  of  the  bloom- 
ing mill.  Slag  or  other  nonmetallic  inclusions,  found  in 
globular  form  in  the  ingot,  are  drawn  into  acicular  lines  in 
the  finished  rail.  These  structural  variations  are  frequently 
of  such  an  order  that  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  do  not 
adequately  indicate  the  state  of  the  metal.  Drillings  for 
chemical  analysis  taken  at  a  streak  are  so  diluted  by  the 
surrounding  metal  that  the  characteristics  of  the  streak  are 
obscured.  If  the  seaminess  is  due  to  an  incompletely  welded 
blowhole,  structural  rather  than  chemical  manifestations 
sluiukl  lie  looked  for.  Microscopic  examination  offers  a 
promising  method  of  test  in  this  connection. 

All  rails  are  subjected  to  internal  strains,  which  are  not 
negligiljle  factors,  as  the  magnitude  of  their  values  indicates. 
If  it  were  feasible  to  furni.sh  rails  initially  free  from  internal 
strains  they  would  not  remain  so.  The  cold  rolling  of  the 
wheels  in  the  track  promptly  introduces  .strains  at  the  run- 
ning surface  of  the  head.  No  grade  of  steel  has  been  exam- 
ined which  has  resisted  this  action  of  the  wheels. 

In  conclusion  it  appears:  That  the  failure  of  the  rail 
which  led  to  the  present  derailment  was  caused  by  a  split 
head ; 

That  tlie  split  head  resulted  from  a  condition  of  streaked 
and  seaniv  metal; 


That  ingot  conditions  were  responsible  for  this  streaky 
state; 

I'hat  warning  was  given  of  the  development  of  the  frac- 
ture by  a  decided  increase  in  the  width  of  the  head  prior  to 
the  time  of  derailment;  and  that  such  warning  called  for 
the  removal  of  the  rail  from  the  track. 


A  RAIL  AND  TIRE  CONTOUR  RECORDER 

A  new  machine  for  reproducing  an  accurate  full-size 
cross-section  of  a  rail  head,  car  wheel  or  locomotive  tire  on 
a  card  or  metal  plate  has  been  perfected  by  B.  F.  Deuel, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  under  the  name  of  the  Deuel  rail  and  tire 
contour  recorder. 

The  device  is  being  used  for  taking  rail  sections  by  the 
New  York  Central  and  is  also  being  tried  out  for  use  on 
tires.  It  consists  of  a  metal  frame  on  the  face  of  which  is 
attached  a  hollow  frame  which  slides  longitudinally,  on 
which  in  turn  is  mounted  a  plate  which  moves  vertically, 
both  sliding  on  roller  bearings.  A  T-shaped  frame  with  ad- 
justable points  is  secured  to  the  plate  by  pivots  and  a  re- 
producing shaft,  actuated  by  a  spring  so  arranged  that  the 
spring  can  be  removed  easily  to  permit  the  resharpening  of 
the  lead  or  the  insertion  of  a  metal  point  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  T-frame.  Immediately  above  this  shaft 
is  a  device,  also  operated  by  a  spring,  which  locks  the  T- 
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Front  and  Back  Views  of  the  Device 

frame  upon  the  plate  to  retain  any  of  its  arms  in  an  opera- 
tive position.  A  grooved  slide  with  a  stop  at  one  end  in- 
sures cards  or  plates  for  tires  being  replaced  in  the  same 
jwsition  when  used  again.  In  this  way  one  card  can  be  used 
for  the  entire  life  of  a  wheel  or  tire. 

The  rail  base  is  detachable  and  is  held  in  place  by  two 
clamps  supported  by  springs.  No  special  adjustments  are 
necessary  for  different  weights  of  rails  as  the  instrument  is 
held  in  place  perpendicular  to  the  rail  while  in  use  bv 
clamps  supported  by  springs  which  engage  the  under  side 
of  the  rail.  This  arrangement  permits  the  instrument  to  be 
attached  or  detached  in  a  very  short  time.  For  use  on  tires 
the  rail  base  is  replaced  by  an  auxiliary  base  which  has  two 
legs,  one  of  which  will  engage  in  two  punch  marks  prcA-iously 
made  in  the  tire  and  which  are  also  used  for  subsequent  sec- 
tions taken  on  the  same  tire.  The  other  leg  has  a  thumb 
screw  which  is  set  in  the  wear  groove  or  a  punch  mark  and 
holds  the  instrument  in  position  on  the  tire. 

After  the  instrument  is  attached  the  card  or  i)late  is  in- 
serted in  the  groove  and  is  kept  from  moving  by  tightening 
the  thumb  nut  on  the  back  of  the  card.  One  of  the  side 
arms  of  the  T-frame  is  then  brought  in  contact  with  the  side 
of  the  rail  or  tire,  first  pulling  out  the  locking  pin  above  the 
reproducing  shaft  so  as  to  rotate  tlie  T-frame  to  the  desired 
position.  The  reproducing  point  is  then  released  by  a  slight 
turn  of  the  thumb  nut  which  will  permit  the  point  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  card  or  plate.     The  arm  is  then  moved 
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downward,  keeping  it  in  contact  with  the  rail  or  tire  to  the 
limit  of  the  movement.  After  this  the  reproducing  point  is 
raised  and,  by  giving  it  a  slight  turn,  it  is  held  away  from 
the  card  which  the  T-frame  is  being  revolved  through  90 
deg.,  bringing  the  center  arm  to  the  first  point  on  the  rail 
or  tire.  The  reproducing  point  is  then  released  as  before 
and  the  arm  moved  across  the  top  of  the  rail  or  tire.  By 
revolving  the  T-frame  90  deg.  more  in  the  same  direction 
the  other  side  arm  in  the  T-frame  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  rail  or  tire  and,  after  releasing  the  reproducing 
point,  the  instrument  is  again  moved  down  to  the  limit,  giv- 
ing a  full  size  reproduction  of  the  rail  head,  car  wheel  or 
tire. 

For  rails  a  card  or  plate  about  3%  in.  square  is  required 
and  the  record  obtained  can  be  transferred  to  a  tracing  show- 
ing the  original  section  and  the  worn  area  can  thus  be  noted. 
The  instrument  weighs  6  lb.  complete  and  can  be  carried  in 
a  traveling  bag  or  a  4-in.  by  9-in.  by  11 -in.  case. 


A  SAW  FOR  RAIL  RECLAMATION 

The  advantage  of  sawing  off  the  ends  of  rails  released 
from  tracks  is  becoming  generally  appreciated  by  railway 
officers.  Several  railroads  have  adopted  the  practice  and 
others  have  the  matter  under  consideration.  More  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  reclamation  of  second-hand  rails  in 
order  that  the  maximum  service  may  be  secured  from  them 
when  relaid,  because  of  the  fact  that  rails  on  tangent  tracks 


The   High   Speed   Friction   Saw 

are  taken  up  largely  on  account  of  the  characteristic  batter- 
ing of  the  heads  near  the  ends  of  the  rails  and  the  wearing 
of  the  fishing  surfaces.  The  economy  of  resawing  is  na- 
turally dependent  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  it  can  be 
done. 

The  friction  saw  has  been  practically  applied  in  some  in- 
dustries for  about  10  years,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  four 
years  that  it  has  been  developed  for  the  cutting  of  rails  in 
reclamation  work.  In  the  friction  saw  the  metal  is  melted 
or  burned  away  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  friction 
of  the  rapidly  moving  saw  blade  against  the  metal  of  the 
piece  Ijeing  sawed.  It  has  the  advantage  of  extreme  rapidity 
of  action  and  economy  in  operation  and  maintenance.  As 
the  saw  blades  are  without  teeth  they  are  much  cheaper  than 
the  regular  tooth  saw  and  can  be  replaced  at  much  smaller 
expense. 

The  saw  machine  shown  in  the  illustration  has  a  toothless 
blade  46  in.  in  diameter  by  %  in.  thick,  direct  connected  to 
a  45-hp.  electric  motor.  The  saw  and  motor  are  mounted 
on  a  carriage  propelled  by  a  second  motor  of  1  hp.  capacity 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  machine  base.  Through  the  move- 
ment of  this  carriage  the  saw  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  rail  and  caused  to  follow  through  as  the  metal  is  cut 
away.     When  the  operation  is  completed  the  carriage  motor 


is  reversed  and  the  saw  is  withdrawn.  The  entire  outfit 
weighs  less  than  13,000  lb. 

Another  advantage  of  the  machine  is  that  the  rail  can 
be  cut  without  need  of  clamping  it  into  fixed  position.  As 
shown  in  the  photograph  the  center  line  of  the  saw  blade 
is  mounted  slightly  above  the  rail  section.  Consequently 
the  blade  itself  answers  as  a  sort  of  automatic  clamping 
device,  forcing  the  rails  hard  against  the  retaining  clamp 
attached  to  the  table. 

Installations  of  these  saws  at  railway  reclaiming  plants 
include  one  at  the  rail  mill  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern at  Boone,  la.,  and  one  at  the  reclaiming  shop  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  at  Oelwein,  la.  The  saw  at  the 
Boone  plant  has  been  operated  at  a  cost  of  $0.54  per  gross 
ton  of  rails  handled,  including  the  cost  of  unloading,  cut- 
ting, drilling,  reloading,  and  removal  of  the  scrap.  Rails  of 
72  lb.  section  have  been  cut  off  in  20  sec.  and  as  many  as 
354  rails  have  been  sawed  in  10  hours.  This  high  speed 
friction  saw  is  manufactured  by  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son, 
Chicago,  111. 


A  HEAVY  TIE  PLATE 

The  drawing  shows  the  details  of  a  tie  plate  adopted  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  secure  the  full  advantage  of  larger 
size  ties  which  were  made  standard  on  that  road  about  two 
years  ago.  These  ties  are  7  in.  by  10  in.  by  8  ft.  in  size,  it 
being  the  conclusion  that  this  size  would  be  more  proportion- 
ate to  the  present  day  loads. 

Prior  to  the  change  the  standard  tie  for  all  service  was 
7  in.  by  9  in.  by  8  ft.  With  the  adoption  of  the  larger  tie 
for  main  lines  a  7-in.  by  8-in.  by  8-ft.  tie  was  made  standard 
for  use  on  branch  lines  and  sidings,  these  relative  sizes  con- 
forming more  nearly  to  the  comparative  service  requirements. 
Eighteen  ties  are  used  per  33-ft.  panel. 

The  new  tie  plate  is  9^^  in.  by  10  in.,  giving  95  sq.  in. 
of  bearing  area  on  the  timber  as  compared  with  70  in.  with 
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Details  of  the  Tie  Plate 

the  plate  formerly  used.  This  tie  plate  is  17/32  in.  Uiick 
and  has  a  ^-in.  shoulder.  It  extends  2  19/32  in.  beyond 
the  base  of  the  rail  on  the  shoulder  side  and  2  9/32  in.  be- 
yond the  base  on  the  inside.  It  weighs  12.21  lb.  The  use 
of  these  larger  plates  has  been  found  to  decrease  materially 
the  tendency  of  the  rail  to  "roll  out"  on  curves. 
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Locomotive  No.    1.   ('ic  FiV.vt  of  680   Consolidations   for  Service  in   France.    IVas  Built  in  20  Day 


U.  S.  A.  War  Locomotive  Completed  in  20  Days 

This   is   the   First  Unit  on  Orders  for  1064  Locomo- 
tives   and    8997    Cars    for    U.    S.    Service    in    France 


LAST  Saturday,  just  20  working  days  after  the  order  was 
placed,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  completed  the 
first  locomotive  on  its  order  from  the  United  States 
Government  for  150  engines  for  service  with  the  American 
troops  in  France.  The  contract  was  received  July  18  and  was 
given  preference  over  all  other  work,  either  foreign  or  domes- 
tic. Speedy  construction  was  also  considerably  facilitated  by 
the  similarity  between  these  locomotives  and  the  Consolidation 
locomotives  which  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  been 
building  for  the  British  War  Office,  the  two  locomotives  be- 
ing almost  alike  except  that  the  American  locomotives  will 
have  superheaters  and  the  British  have  not.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  is  continuing  its  speedy  work  on  these 
locomotives  and  will  turn  them  out  at  the  rate  of  four  a  day. 
The  locomotives  are  of  standard  gage;  they  weigh  166,400 
lb.  and  will  have  a  tractive  effort  of  35,700  lb.  Their  cost 
is  said  to  be  about  $4,i,000  cacli.  The  general  dimensions 
follow : 

Gage    4    ft.    »'A   in. 

CyfindLTS    ■: 21    in.   by  28  in. 

Driving    wlieels,    diameter 56  in. 

Tot.tl  wheel  base 23  ft.  8  in. 

Oriving  wheel  base 15  ft.  6  in. 

Weight,   total   engine    166,400  lb. 

Weight  on  drivers   150,000  lb. 

Tr.ictive    effort    35.?U0  lb. 

Boiler,    diameter    70  in. 

Koiler  pressure  190  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Number  and  diameter  of  tubes SH  in.,  26;  2  in..  165 

Length  of  lubes 13   ft.  9  in. 

Fireliox    122  15/16  in.  by  3854  in. 

Heating  surface,   firebox 181   sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,   tubes 1,681   sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,   total    1.862  sq.  ft. 

Superheating   surface    420  sq.  ft. 

Grale  area    32.7  sq.  ft. 

rank  capacity   5.400  U.   S.  gal. 

The  speed  with  which  this  first  locomotive  has  been  built, 
however,  is  only  one  sign  of  the  aggressiveness  being  shown 
relative  to  equipping  the  railroad  lines  which  our  regiments 
of  railway  engineers  will  build  behind  the  sectors  to  be  held 
by  the  American  troops  in  France.  The  War  Department 
has  thus  far  distributed  orders  for  150,000  tons  of  rails.  On 
July  18  it  placed  orders  for  v300  large  locomotives;  early  in 
the  present  week  it  ordered  no  less  than  764  more  locomo- 
tives, this  making  1,064  in  all,  and  6,000  30-ton  standard 
gage  and  2,997  narrow  or  600  mm.  (1  ft.  11-%  in.)  gage 
freight  cars,  all  for  service  with  tiie  troops  in  France. 

The  standard  gage  freight  car  order,  as  noted  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  was  distributed  among  five  companies  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.200  low  side  gondola  cars — Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 


1,000  bo.x  and  300  tank  cars — American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company. 

900  high  side  gondola  and  800  box  cars — Standard  Steel 
Car  Company. 

600  flat  and  300  refrigerator  cars — Haskell  &  Barker  Car 
Company. 

900  box  cars — Pullman  Company. 

These  cars  are  all  two-truck  cars  of  30-ton  capacity, 
whereas  the  cars  in  general  use  on  the  railways  in  France 
are  four-wheel  cars  of  not  more  than  20-ton  capacity. 

The  narrow  gage  cars  were  distributed  thus: 

500  flat  cars  and  100  truck.s — Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

166  tank  and  700  low  side  gondola  cars — .American  Car 
&:  Foundry  Company. 

400  low  side  gondola  car.s — Ralston  Steel  Car  Company. 

400   low   side  gondola   cars — ^Ligor   Car   Company,   and 

666  box  and  165  gondola  cars — Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany. 

The  original  locomotive  order  for  300  locomotives  was  for 
standard  gage  80-ton  Consolidation  locomotives  and  was  di- 
vided evenh-  between  tlie  .\merican  Locomotive  Company 
and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  new  order  for 
764  locomotives  placed  this  week  has  been  given  entirely  to 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  is  especially  interesting 
other  than  as  to  its  size,  because  it  inclucics  a  large  amount 
of  narrow  gage  equipment.  The  order  includes  380  addi- 
tional standard  gage  Con.solidation  locomotives;  195  600- 
nim.  (1  ft.  llois  in.)  gage  Prairie  type  locomotives,  126 
50-h.p.,  600-mm.  gage  gasoline  locomotives,  and  63  30-h.p., 
600-mm.  gage  gasoline  locomotives.  The.«e  orders  will,  of 
cour.se,  have  preference  over  all  other  business. 

Some  people  are  under  the  impression  that  the  order  placed 
Jul)-  18  was  the  first  order  for  locomotives  ever  placed  by 
the  United  States  Government.  This  is  not  the  case.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Brigadier  General  D.  C.  McCallum,  gen- 
en'.l  manager  of  the  United  States  Military  Railroads  in  tlie 
Military  Division  of  the  Missi.ssippi,  had  to  purchase  a  large 
number  of  locomotives  and  cars  for  the  Federal  railways 
south  of  Nashville.  Tenn.  He  acted  under  orders  from  Sec- 
retary of  War  Stanton,  and  found  the  railway  supply  indus- 
try on  the  job  then  just  as  he  would  find  it  now.  "It  is 
proper  and  just  to  state,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  requisitions  of 
this  order  were  met  by  all  in  a  spirit  of  zealous  patriotism. 
The  manufacturers  at  once  placed  all  their  available  force 
at  work  upon  tlie  engines  and  cars  ordered,  which  were  all 
completed  and  delivered  in  an  unprecedented  short  time." 
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WAR  PRISONERS  AS  RAILROAD  LABORERS 

By  Our  Special  European  Correspondent. 

When  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  begin  to 
take  prisoners  in  large  numbers,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
may  be  shipped  to  the  United  States'  and  put  to  work  there 
to  lessen  the  labor  problem  created  by  the  mobilization  of  the 
troops  that  captured  them.  At  least  this  has  been  the  method 
used  so  far  by  all  the  nations  at  war.  The  photograph  is  a 
typical  picture  that  may  be  seen  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Eng- 
land, or  Russia,  or  any  of  the  Central  Empire  countries. 
Here  we  see  a  handful  of  Austrian  prisoners,  some  of  the 
hundred  and  odd  thousand  taken  by  the  Italians,  at  work 
near  the  new  railroad  which  is  to  connect  the  port  of  Ostia, 
Rome's  ancient  seaport,  with  modern  Rome. 

Thanks  to  these  prisoners,  work  is  being  done  that  has 
been  contemplated  many  years  but  which  is  only  this  year 
under  full  headway,  and  the  city  of  Rome,  which  for  a  couple 
of  thousand  and  more  )-ears  was  connected  with  the  sea,  some 
eighteen  miles  distant,  by  a  road  of  stone,  will  soon  have  a 
road  of  steel.  This  new  railroad  is  being  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  Ostia  into  a  summer  resort  for  the  great 
mass  of  Rome's  population  which  is  too  poor  to  ride  to  the 
more  expensive  and  distant  sea  resorts. 

The  handling  of  prisoners  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  was 


ALL  IS  NOT  WELL  WITH  THE  GERMAN 
RAILWAYS 

"Germany's  weak  spots  are  .  .  .  three — men,  transport 
and  Allies," — the  New  York  Times  in  a  copyright  cable 
despatch  quotes  a  prominent  Swiss  manufacturer  as  saying: 
"The  first  two  are  intimately  connected.  Apart  from  the 
never-ending  and  gigantic  drain  of  the  armies,  Germany  has 
made  colossal  efforts  to  cope  with  the  huge  demand  for  war 
materials.  By  concentrating  on  a  standardized  pattern  of 
their  most  useful  weapon,  the  cannon,  she  has  been  able  to 
reply  to  the  allied  artillery  augmentation  and  still  increase 
the  output  of  other  growing  necessities,  like  grenades  and 
machine  guns.   .  .  . 

"But  all  this  effort  has  been  screwed  up  to  the  topmost 
notch.  No  further  increase  is  possible,  and  even  to  attain 
that  result  sacrifices  have  been  imperative.  That  is  where 
the  question  of  transport  becomes  important.  Not  only  are 
the  railroads — lines,  sleepers,  and  roadbeds — in  bad  repair 
and  short  of  men  to  operate  them,  but  war  material  require- 
ments have  compelled  the  Germans  to  withdraw  labor  from 
the  manufacture  of  new  rolling  stock.  Men  who  have  worked 
on  the  German  railroads  tell  me  they  are  often  forced  to  put 
in  36  hours  without  relief,  and  with  that  be  incessantly  at 
grips    with    defective    material.      Of    course,    accidents    are 


Austrian  Prisoners  Building  a  Railroad  at  Ostia,  Italy 


a  proiilem,  at  least  for  the  Allies.  The  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  soon  showed  the  way  war  prisoners  should  be  handled 
by  putting  theirs  to  work.  While  the  Allies  have  not  resorted 
to  the  barbarous  treatment  of  prisoners  re.sorted  to  by  the 
Central  Empires,  prisoners  are  now  no  longer  treated  as  gen- 
tlemen of  leisure.  They  are  put  to  work,  though  given  good 
food  and  a  small  wage  to  encourage  them.  Indeed,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  prisoners  prefer  work  to  idleness.  In  Italy  the 
prisoners  are  given  work  of  the  above  description  or  in  the 
fields. 

In  France  prisoners  have  for  two  years  been  employed  on 
the  docks,  on  the  repair  of  railroads,  in  the  fields  and  in 
similar  occupations. 

The  English  have  58,000  prisoners  in  England  and  many 
more  thousands  emploA'ed  with  the  army  in  France  on  rail- 
road reconstruction  work. 

As  many  of  these  prisoners  are  only  too  glad  to  get  free 
of  the  fighting  and  as  many  of  them  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  get  to  the  United  States  under  any  conditions,  the  prison- 
ers of  our  armies  will  rejoice,  as  one  might  say,  in  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lighten  our  labor  problems. 


common.     They  are  increasing  and  there  is  no  way  out  of 
the  vicious  circle. 

"Just  one  illustration.  Last  winter  Berlin  had  a  coal 
famine,  though  Germany  is  one  of  the  greatest  coal  pro- 
ducing nations,  simply  because  it  was  impossible  to  rush 
coal  trains  to  the  city  at  the  moment  when  water  transport 
was  Ijlocked  by  ice." 

Former  United  States.  Vice  Consul's  Story 

"Considerable  disintegration  has  taken  place  in  the  ma- 
terial organization  of  Germany  as  well  as  in  her  spiritual 
organization,"  says  A.  Curtis  Roth,  former  United  States 
vice-consul  at  Plauen,  Germany,  in  an  article  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  "The  German  railroad  systems  not  only 
have  been  greatly  disorganized  by  war  but  have  suffered  a 
significant  deterioration.  It  has  been  impossible  to  keep  tlie 
roadbeds  in  repair,  to  replace  the  worn  rails  and  switches, 
and  to  renew  the  rolling  stock.  The  result  is,  the  railroads 
are  no  longer  the  efficient  roads  they  were  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  The  trains  now-  are  invariably  from  one  to  three 
or  four  hours  late,  and  it  is  impossible  to  move  troops  today 
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on  the  schedules  that  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  very  real  factor  in  the  reduction  of 
Germany's  military  efficiency. 

"It  has  been  impossible,  too,  to  keep  the  great  state  roads 
— the  Landstrassen — in  repair.  Those  roads,  which  in  for- 
mer days  were  the  envy  of  motorists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  now  worn  deep  with  ruts  and  fretted  with  hol- 
lows. Thousands  of  Russian  and  French  prisoners  have 
been  kept  at  work  upon  these  roads;  but,  so  heavy  have  been 
the  traffic  requirements  of  the  armies  at  the  front,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  keep  pace  with  the  amount  of  repair 
work  necessary. 

Superior  means  for  communication  has  been  a  prime  neces- 
sity in  German  strategy,  and  it  is  the  deterioration  of  her 
state  roads  and  railroads  that  has,  to  a  great  degree,  lamed 
the  striking  power  of  her  armies. 

New  Equipment  H.-^rd  to  Obt.mx 

Some  extremely  interesting  figures  regarding  the  operating 
difficulties  of  the  Prussian  railways  were  recently  given  in 
the   Journal   des  Transports  of   Paris.      It   appears   that   at 


SAFETY  ON  THE  NORFOLK  &  WESTERN 

Tlie  Norfolk  &  Western  has  had  no  train  accident  within 
five  years  in  which  any  passenger  was  killed;  and  in  this 
time  the  number  of  passengers  carried  has  been  about  34 
millions.  Since  May,  1913,  when  the  "safety-first"  move- 
ment was  begun  on  this  road,  there  has  also  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  record  of  safety  of  employees,  and  the 
progress  in  this  respect  is  indicated  by  the  diagram  showing 
the  increase,  or  decrease,  month  by  month,  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  injuries  to  employees;  and  on  the  same  diagram  there 
is  shown  in  the  broken  line  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
freight  traffic,  measured  in  ton-miles,  during  the  same  time. 
The  lines  of  the  diagram,  starting  together  in  May,  1913, 
were,  at  the  end  of  last  December,  69  per  cent  apart. 

Another  record  has  been  made  up  for  the  years  1912  to 
1916,  inclusive,  showing  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
employees  killed  on  duty,  as  compared  with  the  volume  of 
freight  traffic.  Compared  with  1912,  the  increases  in  traffic, 
year  l:)y  year,  were,  in  ton-miles,  (1913)  10  per  cent,  (1914) 
5  per  cent,  (1915)  22  per  cent  and  (1916)  42  per  cent; 
while  the  employees  killed,   all   causes,   as  compared  with 
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Injuries  to  Employees  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  as  Compared  with  Fluctuation  of  Business.    Percentage  Based  on  May,  1913 


the  end  of  1915,  out  of  25,176  locomotives,  as  many  as  4,300 
were  being  employed  either  in  allied  or  invaded  territory, 
while  at  the  same  time  30  per  cent  of  the  total  locomotive 
stock  was  undergoing  repair.  This  is  said  to  be  due,  not 
to  the  heavy  traffic,  but  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  materials 
used,  which  are  largely  "substitutes"  for  those  normally 
employed.  New  rolling-stock  is  also  being  built  at  a  lower 
rate,  due  partly  to  higher  prices,  and  while  27,728  cars  were 
bought  in  1915,  the  total  for  last  year  was  only  22,267. 

Compared  with  last  year,  tlie  cost  of  locomotives  has  risen 
by  40  per  cent  and  that  of  freight  cars  by  26  per  cent,  and  on 
the  authorit}-  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Essen  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce there  will  be  further  increases  of  25  and  20  per  cent, 
respectively,  on  tlie  locomotives  and  freight  cars  to  be  de- 
livered this  winter.  The  same  person  has  also  complained 
that  too  many  railwaymen  have  been  mobilized.  The  total 
number  called  now  amounts  to  200,000,  and  while  80,000 
women  and  20,000  prisoners  have  partially  replaced  them, 
these  substitutes  are  too  badly  fed  to  be  good  emplovees, 
and  three  prisoners  are  said  to  do  the  work  of  onlv  two 
ordinary  men.  Another  difficulty  is  that  the  more  territorv 
occupied  by  Germany,  the  more  she  has  been  obliged  to 
.'■end  her  rolling-stock  away  for  long  distances,  with  the 
result  that  the  increased  mileage  run  decreases  the  stock 
available. 


1912,  decreased  23  per  cent,  41  per  cent,  41  per  cent  and 
49  per  cent.  There  was  a  somewhat  smaller  decrease  in  the 
number  of  employees  injured. 


A  Judgment  of  Solomox. — A  study  of  what  the  French 
call  the  "divers  facts"  recorded  in  the  daily  press  reveals 
many  little  incidents  and  dramas  of  railway  interest.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  recent  case  of  the  Birmingham  soldier's 
wife,  who,  when  fined  at  Willesden  for  traveling  on  the 
London  &  North  Western  Railway  with  intent  to  defraud, 
informed  the  magistrate  that  she  had  never  been  in  a  train 
before.  W'e  can  easily  understand  tlie  magistrate's  incredu- 
lity. However,  he  had  an  easier  task  than  the  judge  who  was 
lately  asked  to  award  $2000  damages  against  the  Bavarian 
State  Railwavs  in  respect  of  "loss  of  beauty"  by  a  17-year-old 
governess.  Plaintiff's  face  had  suffered  contact  with  a  car- 
riage door,  causing  the  loss  of  several  teeth  and  other  blem- 
ishes, and  she  therefore  sought  to  convince  the  court,  not 
only  that  she  was  not  pretty,  but  that  her  chances  of  mar- 
riage were  diminished.  After  a  lengthy  hearing,  and  evi- 
dence by  "three  expert  connoisseurs  of  female  beauty,"  the 
young  woman  was  awarded  her  $2000,  plus  a  monthlv  sola- 
tium of  $30 'until  she  married,  in  which  event  her  "dimin- 
ished eligibility"  would  cease  to  have  any  but  an  academic 
interest. — Railway  Gazette,  London. 


General    News    Department 


The  Santa  Fe  has  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  employees 
who  have  to  do  with  the  handling  of  freight  traffic,  urging  them 
to  put  forth  every  effort  to  conserve  freight  equipment  and  pre- 
vent loss  of  and  damage  to  freight  shipments. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  issued  a  booklet  containing  information 
of  interest  to  those  who  have  relatives  who  have  been  called  to 
the  colors.  The  booklet  gives  answers  to  more  than  a  thousand 
questions  regarding  the  location  of  the  new  army  training  camps 
and  other  matter  concerning  the  various  branches  of  the  service. 

The  lumber  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  has 
reported  that,  with  a  slight  improvement  in  the  supply  of  empty 
cars  being  furnished  to  the  sawmills  getting  out  lumber  for  the 
cantonments  and  camps,  a  better  movement  resulted.  Up  to 
August  4,  of  the  12,220  cars  originally  ordered  for  the  canton- 
ments, 11,675  cars,  or  95.45  per  cent,  had  been  shipped. 

To  facilitate  the  transportation  of  laborers  employed  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Nava!  Training  Station,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  is  running  three  special  trains  to  the 
camp  each  m.orning  and  three  returning  in  the  evening.  The 
company  transports  approximately  3,000  skilled  and  unskilled 
laborers,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  etc.,  to  and  from  the  station 
each   day. 

The  Indiana  committee  on  information  for  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  has  announced  the  following  officers :  H.  F.  Houghton, 
general  agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
chairman:  Joseph  F.  Hall,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western,  and  J.  H.  Baumgartner,  publicity  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

The  State  Public  Service  Commission  of  Washington  has 
adopted  a  resolution  setting  forth  that  in  its  opinion  the  erec- 
tion of  new  stations  and  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  is 
work  that  can  be  deferred  until  after  the  war,  or  for  some  time 
at  least.  In  the  resolution  the  commission  also  favors  the  cur- 
tailment of  passenger  service  so  that  the  men  and  money  may 
be  used  in  other  lines. 

A  section  gang  of  women  has  just  been  put  to  work  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Nine  women,  working  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  foreman,  comprise  the  gang, 
which  operates  on  the  west  end  of  the  Buffalo  division  near  this 
city.  The  women  are  performing  all  the  regular  duties  of  sim- 
ilar gangs  of  men,  tightening  bolts,  putting  in  new  ties,  and 
tamping  ballast.  Pneumatic  ballast  tampers  are  used  by  the 
Lehigh    Valley. 

The  American  Defense  Society  has  asked  the  railroads  of 
the  country  to  run  "food  instruction"  trains  to  aid  the  move- 
ment for  the  conservation  of  food.  Letters  have  also  been  sent 
to  the  mavors  of  various  cities  and  the  heads  of  the  state 
councils  of'  defense  in  various  states  urging  them  to  take  up 
the  question  with  the  railroads  in  their  home  territory.  It  is 
pointed  out  ih  the  letter  that  extraordinary  success  has  re- 
sulted from  a  similar  movement  by  the  Long  Island.  Each 
train,  according  to  the  plan,  would  be  manned  by  speakers  atid 
demonstrators  working  under  the  state  and  local  committees  m 
co-operation  with  the   railroads. 

Officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
have  felt  that,  due  to  the  shortage  of  common  labor,  it  might 
be  necessary  for  them  to  endeavor  to  use  women  for  light  labor, 
and  also  on  the  light  machine  tools  and  such  other  work  as  they 
may  be  expected  to  handle.  No  facilities  have  been  provided  as 
vet'  to  make  possible  the  employment  of  women,  but  the  road 
proposes  to  install  the  necessary  toilets  and  rest-rooms  at  once, 
so  that  thev  will  be  ready  should  the  emergency  arise.  _  No 
steps  have  been  taken  for  the  adoption  of  a  standard  uniform 
for  women,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh 
are  now  supplying  their  women  workers. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  supple- 
ment to  its  rules   governing  the   classification  of   steam   railway 


employees,  providing  that  until  further  order,  railways  may  be 
relieved  from  the  requirement  of  recording  and  reporting  the 
number  of  hours  on  duty  of  the  following  classes  of  employees : 
M.  W.  &  S.  foremen,  section  foremen,  gang  and  other  foremen — 
M.  E.  department,  electricians,  employees  in  outside  agencies, 
other  traffic  employees,  crossing  flagmen  and  gatemen,  draw- 
bridge operators,  other  transportation  employees,  and  all  other 
employees.  Instead  they  may  record  and  report  the  number  of 
days  served  by  these  classes  of  employees. 

Attorney  General  McGhee  and  the  State  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  Ohio  have  been  investigating  reports  that  the  Toledo 
&  Ohio  Central  and  the  Hocking  Valley  have  been  selling  coal 
cars  to  the  Canadian  government.  The  Attorney  General  has 
stated  that  he  is  ready  to  take  action  to  prevent  any  cars  owned 
by  Ohio  railroads  from  being  sold  for  use  in  another  state  or 
country,  inasmuch  as  the  railroads,  in  their  demand  to  the  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  for  authority  to  increase  freight  rates, 
have  urged  as  a  reason  for  such  increases  the  need  of  getting 
more  money  with  which  to  get  additional  rolling  stock.  The 
Hocking  Valley  has  denied  that  the  company  sold  any  cars 
recently,  and  stated  that  the  last  sale  of  cars  made  was  over 
three   years   ago. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  sent  out  a  card  addressed  to  its 
patrons,  officers  and  employees,  thanking  them  for  their  co- 
operation in  helping  to  reduce  the  car  shortage  by  loading  cars 
to  capacity,  and  moving  and  releasing  them  promptly.  An  appeal 
is  made  for  still  greater  co-operation,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
two  tons  more  in  each  car  would  equal  200,000  more  cars.  The 
company  asks  any  persons  having  suggestions  on  the  subject  to 
send  them  to  the  road's  officers,  who  will  be  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive them.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  card  there  is  an  illus- 
tration of  a  freight  car  and  a  copy  of  a  poem  entitled  "Who 
Am  I,"  reproduced  from  the  St.  Louis  Furniture  News.  The 
poem  deals  with  the  greatly  increased  importance  of  the  freight 
car,  and  contains  an  appeal  to  speed  up  the  handling  of  the  cars. 

President  Earling  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  employees 
of  the  company  to  "do  his  or  her  utmost  to  render  the  maximum 
of  service,  in  not  only  promoting  operating  efficiency,  but  also 
in  promoting  military  efficiency  and  bringing  nearer  the  dawn 
of  peace."  The  appeal  calls  upon  all  men  who  are  handling  the 
trains  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  coal,  fuel,  oil  or  lubricating 
oil ;  to  avoid  delays  in  stations  and  promote  the  prompt  and 
careful  handling  of  passengers  and  baggage.  It  calls  upon  the 
yard  crew'S  to  increase  the  number  of  cars  handled,  and  to 
reduce  the  damage  to  cars ;  station  agents  are  urged  to  reduce 
the  detention  of  cars  and  secure  increased  loading  thereof.  De- 
tailed suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  results 
will  be  put  forth  by  the  officers  of  the  company  in  charge  of 
the  several  departments. 


Thirty-four  Dead  in  Italian  Wreck 

Press  despatches  report  that  34  persons  were  killed  and  100 
injured  in  the  derailing  of  the  Genoa-Milan  express  at  Arquata 
on  August  6. 

Highway  Crossing  Gates  Ordered  Closed  After  Midnight 

.After  August  22  the  late  returning  automobilist  will  have  to 
wake  the  crossing  watchman  before  he  can  cross  a  railroad 
track  inside  the  limits  of  New  York  City.  The  New  York 
Public  Service  for  the  First  district  has  adopted  an  order  di- 
recting the  New  York  Central,  the  Long  Island  and  the  Staten 
Island  Rapid  Transit  to  keep  the  gates  at  145  highway  crossings 
closed  between  midnight  and  S  a.  m.  as  a  measure  of  protection 
to  vehicle  traffic.  The  order  will  take  effect  on  .\ugust  22,  and 
was  favored  by  the  railroads  and  the  city  police  department.  It 
was  brought  out  at  the  hearings  that  it  had  been  found  extremely 
difficult  to  keep  the  crossing  watchmen  awake  and  on  the  job. 
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19  Killed  and  50  Injured  in  Trolley  Accident 

Nineteen  people  were  killed,  including  one  who  died  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  between  40  and  SO  injured,  when  two  electric 
cars  collided  head  on,  late  the  afternoon  of  August  13,  at  North 
Branford,  twelve  miles  east  of  New  Haven  on  the  Shore  Line 
Electric  Railway.  Both  cars  were  crowded.  The  accident  was 
probably  caused  by  the  crew  of  the  westbound  car  which,  accord- 
ing to  orders,  should  have  waited  on  a  siding  less  than  a  half- 
mile  from  the  spot  where  the  accident  occurred.  Instead  it  kept 
on,  the  crew  for  some  unexplained  reason  planning  to  reach  the 
next  switch.  It  later  developed  also  that  the  dead  man's  handle 
on  the  westbound  car  had  been  fastened  down  so  that  it  would 
he  inoperative.  The  motorman  and  conductor  of  the  westbound 
car  escaped  injury,  but  the  motorman  of  the  eastbound  car  was 
killed.  Approaching  a  sharp  curve  the  car  crashed  into  the  east- 
l)ound  car  from  New  Haven.  The  force  of  the  impact  tele- 
scoped the  cars  fully  half  their  leneth. 


Discontinue  the  Valuation! 

There  has  long  been  a  question  in  many  minds  as  to  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  the  valuation  of  the  railroads  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  task  will  require  so  long  a  time  that  values  are  cer- 
tain to  be  materially  altered  before  the  great  task  is  completed. 
.  Now  that  nine  regiments  of  railway  engineers  are  to  be 
sent  to  France,  why  not  abandon  the  valuation  of  American  rail- 
ways for  the  period  of  the  war?  Railway  employees  of  the 
liighest  character,  experience  and  skill  have  been  commandeered, 
as  it  were,  for  the  government  valuation.  These  are  just  the 
type  of  men  needed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  French  railways. 
Tliis  nation  can't  afford  to  send  tyros  to  do  the  work  in  our 
sister  republic.  We  must  send  the  best  we  have.  Why  not  divert 
the  amount  appropriated- by  Congress  for  valuation  to  the  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  engineer  regiments? — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 


New  York  Commission  Will  Originate  Legislation 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  dis- 
trict has  announced  a  plan  for  "drafting  legislation  in  the  open." 
The  law  under  which  it  was  created  explicitly  authorizes  the 
commission  to  recommend  legislation  as  to  corporations  and 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  provides  that  the  commission 
may  hold  hearings  and  take  testimony  in  respect  to  any  matter 
of  legislation.  This  method  the  commission  proposes  to  apply 
to  the  formulation  of  future  legislation  amending  the  public 
service  commission's  law,  the  railroad  law,  the  transportation 
corporation's  law  and  other  statutes  affecting  public  service 
corporations  and  their  rates  and  service.  Corporations  will  be 
invited  to  submit  their  legislative  proposals  in  advance  for 
scrutiny.  Individuals  interested  in  the  perfecting  of  legislation 
will  be  also  invited  to  follow  the  same  course.  Every  com- 
pany under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  has  been  invited 
to  participate,  and  hearings  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  August 
15.   1917. 


Privilege  vs.  Right  as  Applied  to  Passes 

The  Erie  has  joined  those  roads  who  are  asking  their  em- 
ployees traveling  on  passes  not  to  hold  their  peats  while  paying 
passengers  are  standing.  "An  employee  using  a  pass,"  says  the 
notice  to  the  Eric  employees,  "is  enjoying  a  privilege  of  trans- 
portation. .\  passenger  holding  a  ticket  has  paid  for  a  right 
of  transportation,  which  must  be  regarded  as  in  every  way 
superior. 

"Under  war  conditions  trains  will,  at  times,  unavoidably  be 
crowded.  It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  give  every  passenger 
a  seat,  but  certainly  none  should  stand  while  railroad  employees 
of  either  sex,  holding  passes,  are  seated.  The  obligation  of  an 
employee  in  such  a  case  is  plain  and  rests  upon  the  principles 
of   courtesy    and    right. 

"The  success  of  the  railroads  in  coping  with  the  great  burdens 
which  ihe  war  is  laying  ujion  tliem  depends  very  largely  upon 
their  ability  to  retain  the  confidence  and  win  the  co-operation  of 
the    public. 

"Every  employee  who  shows  courtesy  and  consideration  helps 
toward  this  end;  every  one  who  fails  in  these  respects  hinders  it. 

"Here   is  a  chance  to  help !'' 


The  Pennsylvania's  Frank  Thomson  Scholarships 

John  Morrow  Daniels,  of  Freeport.  Pa.,  and  Eugene  F.  Daw- 
son, of  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  been  awarded  the  Frank  Thomson 
scholarships   for   1917. 

Mr.  Daniels,  who  was  awarded  the  scholarship  for  the  Lines 
East,  is  20  years  old,  and  has  been  a  student  at  Kiskiminetas 
Springs  School,  Saltsburg,  Pa.  He  will  enter  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  next  fall,  in  the  engineering  department.  He  is 
the  son  of  J.  J.  Daniels,  assistant  trainmaster.  Conemaugh 
division,    Freeport,    Pa. 

Mr.  Dawson,  the  recipient  of  the  Lines  West  scholarship,  is 
21  years  old,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  North  High  School, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  intends  to  enter  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio  State  University.  He  is  the  son  of  William 
E.  Dawson,  passenger  car  builder.  Pennsylvania  Lines'  Shops. 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

The  Frank  Thomson  scholarships  were  established  in  1907 
by  the  children  of  the  late  Frank  Thomson,  formerly  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father. 
The  purpose  of  the  scholarships  is  to  enable  sons  of  living  or 
deceased  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  to  obtain  tech- 
nical educations,  and  so  tit  themselves  for  the  service  of  the 
railroad.  Two  scholarships  are  awarded  each  year,  upon  com- 
petitive examinations;  one  goes  to  a  son  of  an  employee  of  the 
Lines  West,  and  the  other  to  a  son  of  an  employee  of  the 
Lines   East   of    Pittsburgh. 


Carry  Home  Your  Purchases 

Governor  Whitman  of  New  York  has  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  that  state  in  which  he  says : 

"Men  are  needed  for  productive  labor.  They  must  be  re- 
served for  such  work  and  not  drawn  therefrom  to  do  non- 
essentials. If  you  will  show  due  consideration,  your  dealer 
will  be  able  to  supply  men  for  productive  fields,  instead  of  with- 
drawing them  therefrom.  The  needless  delivery  work  that 
you  put  upon  stores  means  an  unnecessary  drain  on  the  coun- 
try's man   power. 

"At  the  request  of  the  Editorial  Conference,  representing  the 
leading  business  newspapers,  I  desire  to  point  out  that  every 
shopper  can  be  patriotic  in  five  ways : 

"By   carrying   parcels   home   whenever   possible ; 
".■\ccept  without  complainl  less  prompt  deliveries  in  war  time; 
"Do   not   demand   special    deliveries ; 

"Avoid  having  goods  sent  home  unless  you  are  sure  you  are 
going  to  keep  them : 

"Bring  back  to  the  store  such  goods  as  are  portable  when 
return  cannot  be  avoided. 

"The  stores  will  give  you  the  best  service  in  their  power,  but 
both  the  stores  and  the  public  must  do  their  duty  to  the 
country. 

"As  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  I  ask  the  public  to 

do  these  things  for  the  welfare  of  our  country  during  the  war." 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  and  the  other  papers  published  by 

the    Simmons-Boardman    Publishing    Company   are    members    of 

the  Editorial  Conference  mentioned  in  the  proclamation. 


One  Way  to  Save  Meat 

President  Harrison,  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  has  is- 
sued a  statement  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  a  very  substantial  saving  of  our  meat  resources 
may  be  made  is  through  reducing  the  number  of  animals  killed 
on  railroad  tracks.  On  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  many 
thousands  of  cattle  and  hogs  are  killed  every  year,  and,  as  those 
killed  in  this  way  arc  not  used  for  food,  this  loss  results  in  a 
correspondingly  large  decrease  in  our  available  meat  supply. 

"The  responsibility  for  this  loss  rests  primarily  on  the  owner 
of  the  animals  who  allow-  them  to  stray  on  the  railroad  right  of 
way,"  says  Mr.  Harrison.  "When  they  are  killed  the  law  places 
the  responsibility  on  the  railroad  and  the  owner  suffers  no  direct 
pecuniary  loss.  There  is.  however,  in  addition  to  the  serious 
reduction  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  country,  a  further  economic 
loss  through  the  payment  by  the  railroad  of  money,  which  is 
urgently  needed  at  this  time  for  increasing  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  country,  the  lack  of  whicfr  for  the  movement  of 
his  products  to  market  may  cause  a  loss  to  the  farmer  greater 
than  the  amount  he  received  for  the  animals  killed  on  the  rail- 
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road.  The  extent  of  this  loss  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Southern  Railway  Svstem  alone  paid  out  in  the  12  months 
ended  June  30,  1917,  more  than  $200,000  for  animals  killed  on 
the  right  of  way.  This  sum,  even  at  the  present  high  prices  of 
equipment,  would  be  sufficient  to  buy  more  than  100  standard 
box  cars  capable  of  handling  at  a  single  load  more  than  3,000 
tons  of  freight,  and  the  constant  use  of  these  many  additional 
cars  would  tend  to  the  relief  of  the  present  war-time  congestion 
of  traffic.  Is  it  not  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  farmer  to  keep 
his  live  stock  away  from  the  railroad  tracks?" 

General  Agent  J.  S.  Rockwell,  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh,  speaking  along  the  same  line,  says  that,  "In  the 
face  of  a  threatened  food  shortage,  it  becomes  more  than  ever 
important  that  farmers  along  the  railroad  tracks  should  keep 
their  gates  closed  to  prevent  live  stock  from  straying  out  on 
the  tracks  and  being  struck  by  the  first  train  that  comes  along. 
Cattle  killed  in  this  manner  are  usually  rendered  unfit  for  food, 
and  the  result  is  a  total  loss  as  far  as  helping  feed  the  nation 
and  winning  the  war  is  concerned.  On  a  recent  inspection,  an 
officer  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  observed  that  33 
out  of  82  gates  on  the  Buffalo  &  Rochester  divisions  had  been 
left  open.  Carelessness  in  not  closing  gates  renders  useless  all 
precautions  and  safeguards  placed  to  keep  animals  off  the  tracks, 
and  results  in  large  numbers  of  them  being  killed  yearly. 

"It  can  be  said  without  prejudice,  if  the  fences  maintained  by 
the  property  owners  were  kept  in  as  good  a  state  of  repair  as 
are  the  right  of  way  fences  maintained  by  the  railway  com- 
panies, one  of  the  frequent  causes  of  cattle  getting  on  the  track 
would  be  ehminated  to  a  considerable  degree.  It  often  happens 
that  cattle  placed  in  a  field  where  a  railroad  company's  fence 
is  perfectly  secure  and  the  gate  closed,  will  wander  into  the  ad- 
joining pasture  through  the  poor  fence  between,  and  then,  be- 
cause the  gate  to  that  field  has  been  left  open,  the  animals  finally 
get  onto  the  tracks  and   frequently  are  killed." 


using  inland  waterways  are  requested  to  write  the  particulars  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  wherever  possible,  hearty  and 
energetic  co-operation  and  assistance  will  be  rendered." 


Department  of  Commerce  Urges  Use  of  Waterways 

Secretary  Redfield  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  issued 
a  statement  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  making  use  of 
navigable  waterways  in  every  manner  possible  to  the  end  of 
lessening  the  burden  of  traffic  upon  our  railroads,  because  the 
latter  are  now  carrying  a  volume  of  tonnage  unparalleled  in 
history,  and  further  imperati\e  demands  are  going  to  be  made 
upon    them. 

"Not  only  is  it  patriotic  in  communities  and  individuals  to  en- 
deavor to  lessen  pressure  upon  our  railways,"  the  secretary  said, 
"but  it  is  economic  common  sense.  Our  waterways  are  a 
tremendous  asset  which  each  community  can  realize  on  largely. 
This  can  be  done  in  the  main,  at  small  expense ;  and  in  this 
work  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Shipping  Board 
stand  ready  to  aid  wherever  possible.  The  wisdom  of  preparing 
now  will  be  demonstrated  later;  and  that  municipality  or  dis- 
trict, foresighted  enough  to  take  steps  to  use  these  water  high- 
ways, will  reap  abundant  substantial  benefits,  aside  from  the 
merit  of  having  co-operated  with  the  efforts  being  made  to 
lessen  the  burdens  on  the  railroads.  This  latter  is  no  less 
than   a   patriotic  duty. 

"According  to  a  report  by  the  Storage  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Munitions  Board,  in  certain  of  the  belligerent  countries  in 
Europe,  the  railroads  are  available  for  general  commercial  traffic 
only  one  day  in  seven.  This  is  an  indication  of  what  may.  in 
some  measure,  be  expected  here  when  we  get  into  the  full  swing 
of  this  war  work.  By  diverting  all  unnecessary  burdens,  in  the 
utilization  of  our  abundant  waterways,  we  should  be  in  vastly 
better  position,  and  commerce  generally  should  not  feel  the 
lack  of  transportation,  inevitable  if  these  waterways  are  not 
made  use  of.  The  government  will  thus  be  facilitated  in  its 
colossal  task  of  moving  enormous  numbers  of  men,  enormous 
amounts  of  necessarv  equipment,  baggage,  horses,  stores,  ma- 
terial, munitions,  foodstuffs  and  freight  for  export. 

"The  Department  of  Commerce  is  endeavoring  to  help  these 
waterside  communities  make  use  of  the  means  at  hand.  Its 
work  is  handicapped  to  some  extent  at  present  by  lack  of  force 
and  facilities;  however,  Congress  has  been  asked  for  a  small 
appropriation  in  order -that  this  assistance  may  be  carried  for- 
ward energetically.  Doubtless  the  funds  will  be  allowed,  as  no 
more  important  piece  of  interior  development  work  of  a  creative 
nature  can  at  this  time  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  any  community  in- 
terested, or  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals,  with  plans  for 


Increased  Efficiency  in  Car  Loading 

.■\  report  made  public  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
shows  that  that  system  has  effected  an  increase  of  28  per  cent 
in  average  tons  per  loaded  car  for  the  month  of  June,  1917, 
compared  with  June,  1916.  The  road  handled  an  average  of 
29.38  tons  per  car  in  June,  1917,  and  22.98  tons  per  car  in  June, 
1916,  an  increase  of  6.4  tons  per  car.  This  increase  in  average 
loading  represents  a  saving  of  46.622  cars  for  the  month. 

H.  E.  Byram,  vice-president,  in  charge  of  operation,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  figures  says  that  "the  increase  in  car  ef- 
ficiency has  not  been  due  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bur- 
lington's management  and  its  employees,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
credit  for  the  increased  loading  of  cars  is  due  to  the  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  shippers  along  the  line.  To  a  remarkable 
degree  our  shippers  have  exhibited  a  sense  of  appreciation  of 
what  the  Burlington,  in  common  with  other  systems,  is  attempt- 
ing to  do  in  furnishing  the  greatest  possible  volume  of  transpor- 
tation with  the  amount  of  equipment  that  is  available.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  co-operation  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  cars  made  available  for  other  purposes  as  a 
result  of  loading  cars  more  nearly  to  capacity." 

This  same  spirit  of  co-operation  appears  to  have  developed 
generally  in  the  last  few  months  throughout  the  United  States, 
though  net  always  to  the  same  extent  as  shown  by  the  Burling- 
ton's record.  Reports  from  roads  having  a  mileage  of  173,000 
miles,  and  handling  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic,  show 
an  average  of  25.8  tons  per  loaded  car  in  May,  1916,  and  of 
27.2  tons  in  May,  1917.  an  increase  of  1.4  tons  per  car,  or  5.4 
per  cent.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  the  average  in- 
crease for  the  same  period  was  1.5  tons,  or  5.5  per  cent,  and 
in  the  western  district  there  was  the  same  increase  in  tons  per 
car.  but  the  per  cent  of  increase  was  6.4.  Many  individual  roads 
in  central  territory  have  made  good  records  in  April,  1917,  com- 
pared with  April,  1916.  The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  in- 
creased its  tonnage  per  loaded  car  from  25.5  tons  to  31.4  tons, 
or  23.1  per  cent;  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  from  18.7  tons  to 
23.6  tons,  or  26  per  cent.;  the  Chicago  &  Alton  from  21.6  tons 
to  26.3  tons,  or  21.8  per  cent;  the  Chicago  &  Erie  from  23.3 
tons  to  26.2  tons,  or  12.4  per  cent;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  from  19  tons  to  21.3  tons,  or  12.1  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  and  shippers,  which  has  been  so  strongly  urged  by  the 
Railroad's  War  Board,  is  producing  a  beneficial  effect  in  se- 
curing the  loading  of  cars  to  capacity,  and  thereby  accomplishing 
the  same  results  ttiat  would  follow  the  placing  of  many  thou- 
sands of  additional  cars  in  service,  without  the  additional  con- 
gestion that  more  cars  in  service  might  produce. 


Efforts  to  Increase  Coal  Shipments  to  Northwest 

Representatives  of  coal  operators,  all  dock  companies  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Superior,  the  railroads,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  held  a  conference  at  \\'ashington  on  August  14, 
at  the  call  of  F.  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  coal 
production  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  to  consider  ways 
of  meeting  the  urgent  necessity  of  increasing  shipments  of  coal 
via  the  lakes  to  the  northwest.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  ship  a  total  of  29.000.000  tons  of  soft  coal  from 
Lake  Erie  ports  during  the  season  of  navigation,  whereas  only 
12,000.000  tons  had  been  moved  up  to  .\ugust  11,  leaving 
17.CXX),000  tons  to  he  shipped  in  the  16  weeks  remaining  before 
navigation  closes,  or  an  average  of  1,062.000  tons  a  week.  Ship- 
ments to  date  have  averaged  only  940.000  tons  a  week. 

After  an  all  day  discussion  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  condi- 
tion, and  as  to  how  the  situation  could  be  remedied  in  order  to 
avoid  a  fuel  famine  this  winter,  resolutions  were  adopted  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  unless  peremptory  orders 
are  issued  from  some  authoritative  source  to  all  coal  operators 
in  the  Pittsburgh,  Fairmont  and  No.  8,  Ohio,  districts  that  they 
must  ship  50  per  cent  of  the  cars  (except  cars  for  railroad  fuel) 
furnished  to  their  mines  daily  to  Lake  Erie  ports  for  transship- 
ment to  the  northwest  until  further  notice,  or  until  the  present 
emergency  is  met,  the  situation  in  the  northwest  next  winter 
will   amount   to    a    calamitv.     This   resolution   was    referred   to 
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Daniel  Willard,  chairman  of  the  advisory  commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense ;  the  members  of-  the  Division  of 
Car  Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  C.  M. 
Scheaffer,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  who 
were  present,  to  attempt  to  secure  the  necessary  authority.  It 
was  the  thought  of  those  present  that  a  priority  order  to  be 
issued  under  the  authority  given  to  the  President  in  the  priority 
bill,  which  has  just  become  a  law,  would  meet  the  situation.  The 
resolution  also  suggested  that  the  method  of  car  distribution 
now  applied  to  railroad  fuel  coal  should  be  adopted. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  reason 
for  the  shortage  of  shipments  to  the  northwest  was  caused  by 
car  shortage  or  by  a  preference  on  the  part  of  coal  operators 
to  ship  elsewhere.  It  was  stated  that  railroad  shipments  placed 
in  vessels  on  Lake  Erie  ports  up  to  August  1  of  this  year  had 
amounted  to  about  11,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  13,000,000 
tons  for  the  same  period  last  year,  the  shortage  being  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  season  of  navigation  began  late  this  year.  It 
was  also  shown  that  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  had  been 
shipped  into  Canada.  The  Railroads'  War  Board  had  recently 
requested  the  coal  operators  to  use  SO  per  cent  of  their  car 
supply  for  shipments  to  the  lake  ports,  but  this  measure  had 
liroved  ineffective  because  there  was  no  authority  to  enforce  the 
request  on  the  shippers.  It  was  declared  that  the  situation  in 
the  northwest  presents  the  most  immediate  pressing  necessity, 
and  should  be  given  first  consideration  because  other  districts 
may  be  taken  care  of  after  the  season  of  navigation  by  rail 
shipments.  The  New  England  situation  was  to  be  taken  up  at 
a   similar   meeting   later. 


Signal  Appliance  Association  Meeting 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  years  to  hold  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Signal  Appliance  Association  at  the  same  time  and  place 
as  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association,  but  in 
order  to  co-operate  fully  with  the  latter  body  this  year,  the 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  on  August  10.  The  R.  S.  A.  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic 
City  next  month  will,  on  account  of  war  conditions,  be  confined 
to  a  two  days'  business  session,  all  forms  of  entertainment  hav- 
ing   been    eliminated. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Edmunds  reported  an  active  membership 
of  S2  companies ;  and  that  the  association  purchased  last  June 
a  $1,000  Liberty  bond.  Further  action  was  taken  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  an  additional  $500  bond  in  the  ne.xt  Liberty 
Loan. 

.\t  the  meeting  a  resolution  relating  to  official  atendance  was 
offered  aiid  unanimously  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  "this  asso- 
ciation shall  have  no  official  representation  at  .Atlantic  City 
during  the  time  of  the  annua!  meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal 
.Association,   September  18  and   19.   1917." 

While  this  resolution  refers  to  "official  representation"  only, 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  that  resolution  rightfully  construed 
should  prevent  all  attendance  by  railway  supply  men  on  their 
own  individual  responsibility.  It  is  certain  that  none  of  the 
many  representatives  interviewed  by  this  publication  will  attend 
the  convention.  The  only  justification  for  any  representative  is 
for  those  engineers  who  have  been  actively  participating  in  com- 
mittee discussions  be  on  hand  to  discuss  the  subject  when  it 
is  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  The  Signal  Ap- 
liliancc  .Association  expressly  desired  the  full  co-operation  of 
its  members  in  this   respect. 

The  new  officers  of  the  association  arc :  W.  T.  Kyle,  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence  Company,  chairman ;  George  C.  Isbester, 
Rail  Joint  Company,  vice-chairman;  F.  W.  Edmunds,  Dressel 
Railway  Lamp  Works,  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Isbester  was 
continued  as  vice-chairman  this  year  on  account  of  his  now 
being  the  paymaster  in  the  L'nited  States  .Vrmy.  New  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  are :  Sidney  Johnson,  General 
Railway  Signal  Company ;  H.  G.  Thompson,  Edison  Storage 
Battery  Company :  A.  S.  .Anderson,  .Adams  &  Westlake  Com- 
pany ;  and  C.  F.  Massey,  C.  F.  Massey  &  Co. 

Chairman  Kyle  has  appointed  the  following  arrangeniont  com- 
mittee :  J.  Warren  Young,  chairman.  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  & 
Cable  Company ;  J.  W.  White,  General  Railway  Signal  Com- 
pany; J.  F.  Lcpreau,  Thomas  .A.  Edison,  Inc.;  .A.  S.  .Anderson, 
.Adams  &  Westlake  Company;  W.  R.  A"oung,  General  Railway 
Signal  Company.  Place  committee:  Henry  Lee,  chairman. 
Railway  Signal  Engineer,  and  G.  -A.  Blackmore,  Union  Switch 
&    Signal    Company. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  folloiviug  list  pve!  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  •will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each   month. 

American   -Association   of   Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.   C.   Hope,   C. 

R.  R    of  N.  J.,  143  Liberly  St.,  New  York.     Next  meeting,  October 

16-17,   St.   Louis. 
American  Railway  Brid<;e  and  Buildino  Association. — C.  .\.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.   W.,   Chicago       Next  convention,   October    16-18,    1917,  Chicago. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt.  220  \V.  57th 

St.,   New   York.   Reoular  meetings,   1st   and   3d   Wednesday   in   month, 

except  July  and  August,  220   W.   57th   St.,   New   York. 

.•\SS0CIATI0N     OF    AmEBICAN     RaILWAV     ACCOUNTING     OFFICERS.  — E.     R.     Wood- 

fon.  Rooms  1116-8  Woodward   BMk..  Washington.  D.  C.     Next  meet- 
ms.   Seplemlier   26,   (  ongress   Hotel.   Chicago. 

Association  of  Rahwav  Tei.eorapii  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Supt.  of  Tclcgr-iph.  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson.  Ind.  Next  annual 
meeting  to  have  been  held  September  18,  1917,  Washington,  U.  C, 
indefinitely    postponed. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell.  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
monlh,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod.  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
Novemhcr,  Decembtr,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,    Montreal. 

Car   1-oremen's  .-KssociATioN   of  Chicago. — Aaron   Kline.   841    Lawlor  Ave 
Chicago.     Regular  meelinps.   2d   Monday  in   month,  except  June.    lulir 
and    August,    Hotel    La    Salle,    Chicago.  ' 

Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March.   Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo,  N.   Y 

Chief  Intehchance  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  .-Xssociation  — ^ 
W.  R.  McMunn,  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Next  conven- 
tion.   September,    1917,    St.    Louis. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  BIdg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May,   September  and    November,   Hotel    Sinton,    Cincinnati. 

Engineers  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568 
Union  Arcade  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d 
Tuesday,   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

General  Superintendent's  Association  of  Chicago. — .\.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings.  Wednesday.'  p»;- 
ceding  3d  Thursday  in  month,  Room  1856,  Transportation  BIdg., 
Chicago. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  or  America. — Frederick  R.  Fenton,  11 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  Annual  convention,  October  1-3,  l'917, 
B.-iltimore,    Md. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  .Association  of  the  Ukitid 
States  and  Canada. — F.  W.  Hagcr,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,  October  16-18,  1917,  Cleveland'.  Ohio 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  -Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.— A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  Next 
annual    meeting,    September    11,    Chicago. 

National  -Associatio.v  of  Railway  Commissioners. — Jas.  B.  Walker,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Next  annual  convention,  October  16 
1917,   Washington.   D.   C. 

New  England  Railroad  Club.— W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave  .  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  exc«pt  Tune, 
July.    .August   and    September,   Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Libertv  St.,  New  York 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  AuKust. 
29   W.   39th    St..    New   York.  •     J        .  j     /  g     i, 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe  623 
Brisbane  BIdg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings.  3d  Wednesdav  in  month. 
New    York    Telephone    BIdg.,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club.— W.  S.  Wollncr,  .Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer 
Northwestern   Pacific  R.  R.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Peoria  .Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart.  410  Masonic 
Temple  BIdg.,  Peoria.  III.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursdav  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel.    Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City. — Claude  Manlove.  1008  Walnut  St..  Kansas 
City,  Mn      Regular  meetings,  3d  Saturday  in  month.  Kansas  City 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207.  P.  R  R  Sta 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June] 
July  and  .August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  CoIonial-.Annex 
Hotel.  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association.— C.  B.  Edwards,  office  of  the  presi- 
dent's assistant.  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk,  Va.  Next  meetinr 
October  2-4,    1917.  St.   Louis,    Mo. 

Railway  Real  Estate  .Association.— R.  H.  Morrison,  .Assistant  Engineer, 
C.  &  O..  Richmond,  Va.  Next  convention,  October,  191 7,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Railway  Signal  Association. —  C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  BIdg..  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  -Next  annual  convention,  September  18-19,  1917,  Hotel  Tray- 
more,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O..  Richmond,  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  Tulv  and 
August.  ■     ' 

ROADMASTERS'    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    Way    .ASSOCIATION.— P.    J.    Mc.Andrews, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  III.    Next  annual  convention,  September  18-21 
1917,    Hotel    Auditorium,    Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal.  LTnion  Station.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Fridav  in  month,  except  Tune,  tulv  and 
August.    St.    Louis, 

SiGN.\L  Appliance  .Association. — F.  W.  Edmunds.  3868  Park  .Ave.,  New 
York.     Meetings  with  annual   convention   Railway   Signal  .Association 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — .A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  BIdr 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursdav,  Tanuarv.  March.  Mav' 
July.   September.   November.    10  a.   m..    Piedmont   Hotel.   Atlanta.      ' 

Traffic   Club  of  Chicago.— W.    H.   Wh.irton.   La   Salle   Hotel.   Chicago 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  .A.  Swope.  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August.    Waldorf-Astoria   Hotel,    New   York.  .    j     y    a  .u 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  .Ag't.  Erie  R  R  1924 
Oliver   BIdg.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa..    Meetings   bi-monthlv,    Pittsburgh 

Utah    Society   of    Engineers.— Frank    W.    Moore.    lUINewhouse    BIdg 
S.ilt  Lake  City.   Utah.      Regular   meetings,    3d   Friday   in   month,   ex- 
cept   July    and    .August,    Salt    Lake    Citv. 

Western  Canada  Ram  way  Club. — L.  Kon.  Immigration  -Acert.  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor.  1112  Karpen  BIdg.,  Ckicago. 
Regular  meetings.  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August.    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 
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In  order  to  prevent  a  threatened  fuel  famine  in  Utah  and 
Idaho,  the  railroads  entering  Utah  have  agreed  to  divert  cars 
to  the  coal  mines. 

The  receivers  of  the  Tennessee  Central  announce  that  on  re- 
quest of  the  War  Board  they  have  discontinued  the  operation 
of  four  week-day  passenger  trains,  making  a  reduction  of  180 
train    miles    per    day. 

A  joint  session  of  the  public  utilities  hoards  of  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Indiana  has  been  called  for  August  23,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
to  consider  the  request  of  the  railroads  for  an  increase  of  IS 
cents  a  ton  in  intrastate  rates  on  coal  and  coke. 

The  New  York  Central  has  withdrawn  passenger  tarilTs  tiled 
with  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  proposing  in- 
creases in  rates  between  points  in  New  York  state.  As  noted  in 
last  week's  issue,  the  commission  for  the  first  district  suspended 
the  tariffs  from  September  1  to  September  20,  and  had  planned 
to  hold  hearings  on   .August  IS. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Iowa  has  announced  that 
the  hearing  of  the  shippers'  side  of  the  railroad  petition  for  a 
15  per  cent  increase  in  the  intrastate  freight  rate  on  coal  and 
coal  products  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  .August  14,  at  Des  Moines, 
low.L.  The  case  of  the  railroads  petitioning  for  the  increase  was 
heard  by  the  commission  on  August  2.  All  roads  operating  in 
Iowa  were  represen_ted  at  the  hearing. 

Bryan  Snyder,  receiver  of  the  Marshall  &  East  Texas,  an- 
nounces that  after  -August  14  that  road  will  accept  no  freight 
or  passengers  for  transportation  over  that  portion  of  the  line 
from  West  Marshall,  Tex.,  w-estward  to  Winnsboro,  72  miles. 
This  action  is  taken  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  issued  July  17.  This  order  leaves  in  operation 
that  portion  of  the  road  from  West  Marshall,  eastward,  19  miles, 
to  Elysian  Fields. 

The  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota 
has  undertaken  a  special  inquiry  into  the  freight  car  situation, 
with  a  view  to  sending  out  a  special  appeal  to  railroads  and 
shippers,  and  attempting  to  avert  shortages  as  much  as  possible. 
The  commission  points  out  that  there  are  indications  that  the 
federal  officials  wdl  use  the  government  authority  to  designate 
car  preferences  for  the  prompt  movement  of  military  equipment, 
grain  and  other  similar  shipments,  and  that  such  a  condition 
will  aggravate  the  present  situation. 

The  Pere  Marquette,  in  order  to  promote  the'  conservation  of 
cars  and  to  expedite  the  handling  of  1.  c.  1.  business,  has  adopted 
a  "sailing-day"  plan  at  Chicago,  to  go  into  effect  on  .August  15. 
The  schedule  of  the  company  is  as  follows:  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  Harbor  Beach,  Lake  View,  Midland, 
Manistee,  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Newaygo ;  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
Elkton,  Freeport,  Ionia,  Lake  Odessa,  Sparta,  White  Cloud  and 
Laporte ;  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  Belding,  Toledo,  Baldwin, 
Saginaw,  Weidman,  Portland  and  .Alma.  The  road  will  con- 
tinue daily  1.  c.  I.  service  to  Grand  Rapids,  I'Mint,  North  Flint 
and   Detroit. 

A  conference  between  the  Chicago  sub-committee  of  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  and  the  Chicago  regional  committee  of  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  was  held  at  Chicago  on 
.August  10.  H.  E.  Byram,  vice-president  of  the  Burlington,  is 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  and  C.  I.  Forsyth  is  vice-chair- 
man. F.  B.  Montgomery,  vice-president  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  is  chairman  of  the  Chicago  regional  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  and  Robert  C. 
Ross,  traffic  manager  of  the  Ryerson  Company,  is  vice-chairman. 
The  league  committee  represents  all  the  large  shipping  interests 
of  the  Chicapo  district.  Plans  were  adopted  at  the  meeting  for 
complete  co-oiieration  between  the  railways  and  the  shipping 
interests,  and  the  committee  aims  to  secure  the  utmost  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  railway  equipment  moving  within,  into  and  out  of 
the  Chicago  district. 

The  Chicago  sub-committee  of  the  War  Board  will  meet  every 
Tuesday  morning,  and  an  arrangement  has  been  made  under 
which  the  regional  committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  will  always  have  representatives  to  meet  with   it.     The 


committee  of  the  Industrial  Traffic  League  will  meet  regularly 
probably  once  every  fortnight,  and  these  meetings  will  be  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  railroads.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  meeting  were  those  of  earlier  closing  of  freight 
houses;  sailing-days  for  package  freight  cars;  the  pooling  of 
box  cars  in  the  Chicago  switching  district  and  increases  in  the 
minimum  weight  of  trap  and  ferry  cars.  No  action  was  taken 
on  any  of  these  subjects,  but  they  will  be  taken  up  for  definite 
action  at  later  conferences. 

"Buy  an  Upper  Berth— You'll  Like  It" 

Western  roads  have  ad<ipted  this  slogan  as  a  war  measure  in- 
tended to  avoid  the  necessity  of  hauling  two  half  loaded  cars 
instead  of  one  filled  to  capacity.  The  lines  point  out  that 
necessity  demands  the  full  use  of  every  bit  of  railroad  equip- 
ment in  the  country,  and  that  the  upper  berth  is  just  as  desirable; 
in  fact  more  so  than  the  lower.  The  arguments  put  forward 
in  favor  of  using  an  upper,  are  that  the  upper  i-'-rth  i=  20  per 
cent  less  expensive,  the  ventilation  is  excellent,  i':..:  or,  u,  -uii  :.; 
further  removed  from  the  noise  of  the  vv heels,  and  he  is  out 
nf  the  way  of  people  moving  up  an'',  down  the  aisles.  The  Pull- 
man Company  is  supjilying  new  '.  ,1  'er  sf^jis  and  individual  cur- 
tains, which  are  designed  to  make  i  'C  ;  .    cr  birth  more  attractive. 

Louisiana  Roads  Ordered  to  Increase  Equipment 

By  an  order  of  the  Louisiana  Raihoad  Commission  dated  [uly 
26  the  railroads  of  Louisiana  must  secure  additional  o;)en  tup 
cars   for  shippers  in  that  state. 

On  March  21,  on  account  of  numerous  complaints,  the  ci  re- 
mission declared  that  in  its  opinion,  the  railroads  of  the  state 
were  not  furnishing  suflicient  freight  equipment  to  handle  the 
traffic  properly  and  promptly  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
decided  to  enter  mto  an  investigation.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  order  a  full  investigation  was  made  at  a  session 
at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  on  July  16  and  19.  It  developed  at  this 
hearing  that  the  shippers  of  the  state  were  undergoing  severe 
hardshijis,  and  that  large  industries  were  about  to  close  on 
account  of  the  failure  to  receive  proper  equipment  for  transport- 
ing their  products.  The  commission  decided  that  in  its  opinion 
arrangements  can  be  made  by  the  carriers  to  place  in  service 
more  equipment  in  the  shape  of  open  top  cars,  and  that  tWs 
should  be  done  without  delay.  By  the  order  of  the  commission 
the  Texas  &  Pacific.  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas,  the  New 
Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Louisiana 
Western,  must  each  secure  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  the 
order  200  additional  open  top  cars  to  be  placed  in  service  for 
the  transportation  of  intrastate  freight.  The  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  the  Louisiana  &  .Arkansas,  and  the  Vicksburg, 
Shreveport  &  Pacific,  must  in  the  same  period  secure  100  ad- 
ditional  open   top  cars   each. 

Car  Shortage  Again  Reduced 

Reports  just  received  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  show  that 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  in  their  co-operative  efforts  to 
give  to  the  country  the  greatest  possible  amoimt  of  freight  ser- 
vice, have  effected  an  extraordinary  improvement  in  freight 
car  supply.  The  excess  of  unfilled  car  requisitions  over  idle 
cars,  or  what  is  ordinarily  but  inaccurately  termed  "car  short- 
age." was  less  than  one-fourth  as  great  on  .August  1.  1917,  as 
on  May  1,  1917.  The  excess  of  unfilled  car  requisitions  on  May 
1  was  148,627;  on  June  1  it  was  106,649;  on  July  1  it  was  77.682, 
and  on   .August   I   it   had   been   reduced   to  33,776. 

This  result  has  been  accomplished  at  a  time  when  the  rail- 
roads are  supplying  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  freight  service 
with  the  same  number  of  cars  than  was  being  given  this  time 
last  year,  for  the  railroads  handled  in  July  a  tremendous 
increase  in  both  government  and  commercial  traffic.  The  move- 
ment of  cantonment  supplies  alone  occupied  the  full  services  of 
more  than  30.000  cars.  There  was  also  an  extraordinarily  heavy 
demand  lor  cars  to  transport  food  products,  as  well  as  materials 
to   and   from   munition   factories. 

"The  result  above  achieved  has  been  accomplished  by  co-opera- 
tion with  the  railroads  of  shippers,  regulating  bodies  and  the 
public  generally,"  says  Chairman  Harrison  of  the  Railroad  War 
Board.  "This  co-operation  has  made  possible  the  intensive  load- 
ing of  freight  cars,  prompter  unloading,  the  elimination  of  a 
large  amount  of  unnecessary  passenger  train  service,  and  an 
opportunity   generally    to    utilize    the    railroad    plant    efficiently. 
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The  aim  of  the  railroads  at  the  present  time  is  to  put  each  car 
to  the  greatest  possible  use,  to  have  empty  cars  placed  where 
they  are  most  needed,  to  prevent  over-lapping  and  unnecessary 
service — in  other  words,  to  make  the  entire  railroad  system  of 
the  United  States  the  most  effective  possible  transportation 
agency  in  winning  this  war." 
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New  Haven  Embargo  Distinguishes  Between  Cars  Loaded  to 
Capacity 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  on  Friday  last  put 
into  eflfect  an  extensive  embargo  on  carload  freight  for  New 
England  from  connecting  railway  carriers  via  all  junction  points, 
from  coastwise  steamship  lines  via  Harlem  river.  New  York, 
piers  31  to  70  East  river.  New  York,  Brooklyn  terminals  and 
lighter  service,  except  the  following  freight  when  loaded  to  the 
"marked  carrying  or  practical  carrying  capacity  of  the  car" 
consigned  to  stations  on  its  own  lines : 

"Perishable  and  live  stock,  foodstuffs  for  human  consumption, 
food  for  live  stock,  news  and  book  print  paper,  copper,  spelter, 
zinc,  lead,  crucible,  billets,  insect  repellents,  vermin  exter- 
minators, fungicides,  tree  and  other  agricultural  spray  material, 
baskets,  barrels  and  fruit  containers  for  shipping  fruit  and 
produce,  coal,  coke,  hemp,  sisal,  tin  cans,  glass  containers,  ma- 
terials and  supplies  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
Central  New  England  and  Boston  &  Maine." 

Embargo  is  also  placed  on  less  than  carload  freight  except 
perishables.  The  embargo  also  excepts  shipments  for  the  United 
States    or    the    allied   governments    or    for   the    Red    Cross. 


Roads    in    Central    Department    Plan    Further  Reduction   in 
Passenger  Service 

Extensive  reductions  in  passenger  train  service  in  addition 
to  those  already  made  are  soon  to  go  into  effect  in  the  Central 
territory.  According  to  a  report  made  by  R.  H.  Aishton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  chairman  of  the 
Central  Department  Committee,  the  railroads  in  this  territory 
have  effected  a  saving  at  the  rate  of  almost  7,000,000  passenger 
miles  a  year  in  passenger  train  service  between  March  1  and 
July  15.  The  total  reductions  already  made,  and  those  which 
will  soon  be  put  into  effect  in  this  territory  amount  to  over 
12,000,000  passenger  miles.  This  is  in  addition  to  reductions  of 
over  16,000,000  passenger  miles  previously  reported  in  eastern 
territory.  The  states  included  in  the  Central  Department  are 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Colorado.  The  reductions  already  made 
will  effect  the  saving  of  approximately  500.000  tons  of  coal  a 
year,  which,  by  this  reduction,  is  made  available  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  further  reduction  to  be  made  will  bring  the 
amount  of  the  saving  up  to  about  840,000  tons. 

Of  the  roads  which,  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  their  service, 
have  been  enabled  to  contribute  most  largely  to  this  result  in 
the  Central  territory  are  the  Pennsylvania,  835,756  passenger 
miles;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  779,560; 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  725,510;  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  601.987;  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  580,206;  Pere  Marquette,  574.629;  Erie. 
325,782;  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  310.048;  and 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacitic,  298,006.  Several  of  the  roads 
which  have  up  to  the  present  time  made  only  small  reductions 
in  passenger  service  are  contemplating  larger  reductions  to  take 
place  in  the  immediate  future.  These  include  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincv,  1.800,000  passenger  miles;  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  886,456;  the  Missouri  Pacific,  1,000.000;  and 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  598,822.  The  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois,  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  the  Kansas  City  Southern, 
the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  several  of  which 
have  already  made  considerable  reductions,  are  planning  further 
reductions  amounting  to  from  130,000  to  200.000  passenger  miles 
each.  The  total  amount  of  additional  reduction  already  planned 
amount  to  5,539,561  passenger  miles,  making  a  total  of  12,227,963 
passemjer  miles  for  the  railways  of  the  Central  Department. 
The  whole  matter  of  curtailment  of  passenger  train  service  has 
been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  committee  and  the  railroads, 
and  most  of  the  further  reductions  are  expected  to  be  brought 
about  by  lengthening  the  schedule  of  transcontinental  trains, 
and  the  effect  will  therefore  be  felt  locally  only  to  a  small  extent. 


I  Commission  and  Court  News  i 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  made  public  the  tentative  report  of  At- 
torney-Examiner \\  atkins  in  the  case  involving  the  adjustment 
of  class  rates  in  the  southv\"est  resulting  from  a  general  read- 
justment, including  many  advances  made  by  the  railroads  in 
rates  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  rates  in  Texas  al- 
lowed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Shreve- 
port  rate  case,  in  place  of  rates  formerly  made  by  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission,  which  the  carriers  asserted  had  unduly 
reduced  rates  to  points  outside  of  Texas.  The  tentative  report 
finds  that  the  proposed  increases  in  class  rates  between  points 
in  Texas  and  points  in  Oklahoma  between  Shreveport,  La.,  and 
certain  points  m  Oklahoma  on  interstate  traffic  between  points 
in  Oklahoma  and  between  points  in  Kansas  and  the  Panhandle 
of  Texas  are  not  justified.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the 
tariffs  now  under  suspension  until  December  1  shall  be  ordered 
cancelled  without  prejudice  to  the  filing  of  tariffs  to  conform 
with  the  findings  of  the  reoort. 


Conference  Rulings 

The  commission  has  adopted  the  following  conference  rulings: 

"That  employees  of  common  carriers  who  enter  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  war,  and 
who  are  carried  on  the  records  of  the  carrier  as  furloughed  em- 
ployees, to  be  restored  to  the  carrier's  service  at  the  termination 
of  the  war.  are  furloughed  employees  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  that  the  carriers  may 
lawfully  grant  free  passes  to  dependent  members  of  their 
families." 

".\  carrier  may  not  lawfully  build  a  switch  track  inside  the 
plant  boundary  of  an  industrial  company  without  adequate  com- 
pensation therefor.  And  an  agreement  by  the  industry  to  give 
the  carrier  all  or  a  part  of  its  traffic  as  compensation  for  the 
building  of  the  track  is  not  regarded  as  'adequate  compensation.' " 

"That  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  amended,  does  not 
authorize  an  express  company  subject  to  the  act  to  carry  prop- 
erty either  for  its  own  officers  or  employees  or  for  the  officers 
and  employees  of  other  common  carriers  except  at  its  legally 
published  rates.'' 

STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  First  district, 
has  refused  permission  to  the  Long  Island  to  put  into  effect  an 
increase  in  its  mileage  book  rates  from  $10  to  $11.25  for  a  500- 
mile  book,  pending  the  decision  of  the  commission  upon  a  num- 
ber of  rate  increases  proposed  by  the  company,  and  now  under 
consideration  by  the  commission.  The  new  rate  has  been  al- 
lowed by  the  commission  for  the  Second  district  to  apply  out- 
side of  New  York  City,  but  the  commission  for  the  First  district 
objected  to  the  railroad's  putting  the  new  rate  into  effect  in 
New  York  City.  The  railroad  protested  against  having  to  sell 
separate  mileage  books  for  use  wholly  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  present  decision  is  not  final. 


COURT    NEWS 

Expense  of  Transportation 

.\  trunk  line  railroad,  the  Illinois  Central,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  tap  line  railroad,  the  Kentwood  &  Eastern,  whereby 
the  K.  &  E.  .should  receive  part  of  the  freight  rate  paid  on  lum- 
ber made  from  logs  brought  over  the  tap  line  and  transported 
by  the  trunk  line  into  a  designated  territory.  The  trunk  line 
entered  into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  lumber  from  a  lumber 
company  whose  mill  was  situated  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  trunk  line  and  the  tap  line.  Logs  out  of  which  lumber  was 
made  were  hauled  over  the  tap  line,  and  the  trunk  line,  on 
carrying  such  lumber  into  the  designated  territory,  made  the 
required  payment  to  the  tap  line  company,  which  amounts  were 
in  turn  paid  to  the  lumber  company.  The  lumber  company  sold 
the  lumber  f.  o.  b.  at  the  intersection  point.     In  an  action  by  the 
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trunk  line  company  against  the  lumber  company  and  the  tap  line 
company,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  held  that 
though  the  trunk  line,  I)y  reason  of  the  diversity  of  its  business 
and  multiplicity  of  departments,  did  not  immediately  discover 
the  situation,  it  was  (the  lumber  company  having  agreed  to  de- 
liver the  lumber  f.  o.  b.  at  the  point  of  intersection)  entitled  to 
repayment  of  the  sums  paid  the  tap  line  company,  for  otherwise 
the  lumber  company  would  escape  payment  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  freight  on  the  logs  to  the  point  of  intersection. — Illinois 
Central  v.  Brooks- Scanlon  Co.,  241  Fed.,  445.  Decided  April 
11.  1917. 


Carriage  of  Alcohol 

A  druggist  by  an  action  of  detinue  sought  to  obtain  from  a 
railroad  possession  of  a  shipment  of  alcohol  to  carry  it  to  his 
place  of  business,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  sale  of  beverages, 
to  keep  and  use  it  there  in  the  manufacture  of  extracts  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Alabama  statute.  The  Alabama  Court  of  Appeals 
holds  that  the  railroad  could  not  deliver  the  alcohol  to  the 
plaintiff  without  violating  the  criminal  law,  nor  could  the  plain- 
tiff accept  delivery  without  a  like  result,  so  that  the  plaintiff, 
not  being  entitled  to  immediate  delivery,  was  not  entitled  to 
recover  in  detinue. — L.  &  N.  v.  Parish  (.\la.),  75  So.,  638.  De- 
cided   Mav   29,    1917. 


Freight  Rates— Routing 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  carrier,  in  the 
absence  of  shipping  instructions,  is  not  bound  to  route  ship- 
ments on  an  intrastate  line  to  secure  a  lower  rate  for  a  shipper, 
where  an  easier  grade  and  a  shorter  distance  call  for  an  inter- 
state route,  though  as  to  a  car  which  by  mistake  was  routed  on 
an  intrastate  line,  it  would  be  required  to  refund  under  the 
Minnesota  maximum  freight  rate  statute  of  1913.  In  this  case, 
not  only  the  easier  grade  and  shorter  distance  called  for  the 
interstate  route,  but  the  intrastate  route  would  have  involved 
a  back  haul  of  IS  miles,  which,  it  was  held,  could  not  in  reason 
be  demanded. — Comstock  F.  El.  Co.  v.  Great  Northern  (Minn.), 
163  N.  W.,  280.     Decided  June  22,  1917. 


Insufficient  Evidence  of  Negligence  in  Handling  Live  Stock 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  for  damages  to  horses  and 
mules  resulting  from  alleged  negligence  in  handling  a  carload 
of  them,  the  evidence  showed  that  the  animals  were  not  physi- 
cally injured,  but  were  in  apparently  good  condition  when  de- 
livered to  the  consignee,  that  in  stockyards  from  which  the 
animals  were  shipped  a  contagious  disease  similar  to  that  con- 
tracted by  them  was  discovered  before  they  were  put  there, 
that  live  stock  shipped  from  North  to  South  in^that  season  fre- 
(|ucntly  suffer  from  shipping  cold,  and  that  several  days  after 
the  plaintiff  received  them  several  animals  developed  colds,  fol- 
lowed by  pneumonia  and  died ;  but  it  was  not  shown  that  this 
condition  resulted  from  the  railroad's  negligence.  The  Mis- 
sissippi Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiflf  was 
wrong,  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  reversed  and  the 
case  dismissed. — Illinois  Centra!  v.  Ainsworth  (Miss.),  75  So., 
755.     Decided  June  25,  1917. 


Order  to  Construct  New  Station  Held  Unreasonable 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  holds  unreasonable  and  unlawful 
an  order  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  requiring  the 
Wabash  to  construct  a  new  passenger  station  at  Macon  for  the 
following  reasons:  The  evidence  did  not  tend  to  prove  any 
defect  or  inadequacy  which  could  not  be  corrected  by  repairs, 
imirovements  and  enlargement  of  the  existing  depot.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  it  was  physically  impossible  or  even  dif- 
ficult to  make  the  changes  necessary  to  meet  the  objections 
made  to  the  existing  structure.  It  did  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  legal  obstacle  to  the  changes  proposed.  There  was  no 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  company's  right  of  way  was 
too  narrow'  to  accommodate  the  improvements  desired  and  nec- 
essary, or  that  the  enlargement  of  the  building  and  widening  of 
the  platform  would  in  any  way  infringe  on  any  street  or  inter- 
fere with  any  other  property. — State  ex  rel.  Wabash  v.  Public 
Service  Commission  (Mo.),  196  S.  \\"..  369.  Decided  Tune  1. 
1917. 


Construction  cA  Safety  Appliance  Acts 

The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  federal  Safety 
Appliance  Acts  absolutely  require  handholds  above  footboards, 
and  railroads  will  not  be  permitted  to  substitute  for  them  un- 
coupling or  operative  levers.  The  acts  embrace  all  locomotives, 
cars  and  similar  vehicles  used  on  any  railroad  which  is  a  high- 
way of  iriterstate  commerce. — Lenree  v.  Texas  &  Pacific  (La.), 
73  So.,  676.    Decided  June  11,  1917. 

Assumption  of  Risk  by  Employees  on  Tracks 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  employees  of  a 
railroad  in  the  habit  of  using  the  company's  tracks  in  coming  to 
and  going  from  its  offices  in  doing  their  work,  assume  the  risk 
of  injury  from  passing  trains.  One  having  intermittent  em- 
ployment as  a  flagman  was  injured  when  leaving  an  office  in 
the  railroad  yards  which  were  without  a  municipality.  A  small 
number  of  employees  visited  the  office  daily,  but  their  numbers 
were  not  so  great  as  to  charge  the  company  with  knowledge  of 
their  presence.  The  court  holds  that  such  employee  was  at 
best  a  mere  licensee  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  and 
hence,  as  the  company  was  under  no  duty  to  maintain  a  lookout 
for  him,  it  was  not  liable.— Illinois  Central  v.  Pierce  (Ky.), 
194  S.  W.,  534.     Decided  May  8,  1917. 

Invalids  as  Passengers 

A  regulation  of  a  railroa<l  company  provided  that  sick  or 
injured  persons  on  cots  or  stretchers,  accompanied  by  an  at- 
tendant, might  ride  in  the  baggage  car  on  orders  from  the  super- 
intendent. A  paralytic,  obliged  to  use  an  invalid's  chair,  bought 
a  round  trip  ticket  and  rode  in  the  baggage  car  in  his  chair 
to  his  destination  without  having  obtained  a  permit  from  the 
superintendent.  Oti  his  return  he  was  not  allowed  to  ride  in 
the  baggage  car  and  sued  for  damages.  He  had  made  similar 
trips  live  or  six  times  a  year  for  ten  years,  but  had  obtained 
a  permit  only  twice.  The  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  holds  that  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  so  allowed  to  ride  was  an  accommodation 
merely  which  could  be  discontinued  at  any  time,  and  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  the  plaintiff  had  no  legal  right.— M.  K.  &  T.  v. 
Nelson  (Tex.),  195  S.  \V.,  1.176.    Decided  June  15,  1917. 

Carriage  of  Intoxicating  Liquor 

The  Alabama  Supreine  Court  holds  that  a  carrier  which  has 
lawfully  assumed  the  delivery  of  an  interstate  shipment  of 
liquor,  authorized  by  Ala.  Act,  January  27,  1915,  may  inter- 
vene in  a  seizure  thereof  under  Act  January  23,  1915,  as  a 
"percon  claiming  any  right,  title  or  interest"  therein.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  former  act,  prohibiting  possession  at  any  one  time 
of  iTiore  than  a  certain  quantity  of  liquor  by  any  person  or 
corporation,  docs  not  apply  to  an  interstate  carrier,  the  act  per- 
mitting the  importation  of  liquor  in  such  quantity  to  every  adult 
citizen.  The  latter  act,  declaring  it  unlawful  to  receive  liquor 
for  storage,  distribution,  or  on  consignment  for  another,  or  to 
maintain  a  warehouse  therefor,  does  not  apply  to  a  carrier 
holding  for  delivery  an  interstate  shipment  of  liquor  authorized 
I)y  the  former  act.— State  v.  Pensacola,  St.  A.  &  Gulf  S.  S.  Co. 
(Ala.),  7=  So.,  892     Decided  May  31,  1917. 


Passing  Train*  at  Stations 

A  railroad  had  a  rule  reading :  "Trains  must  use  caution  in 
passing  a  train  receiving  and  discharging  passengers  at  a 
station,  and  must  not  pass  between  it  and  the  platform  at  which 
the  passengers  are  being  received  or  discharged."  The  Indiana 
Appellate  Court  holds,  in  an  action  for  wrongful  death  of  a 
person  crossing  tracks  at  a  station,  that  the  railroad's  violation 
of  the  rule  was  not  negligent  t>i-r  si\  but  proper  as  an  item  of 
evidence  tending  to  show  the  degree  of  care  recognized  by  the 
road  as  ordinary  care  under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  rule. 
It  was  held  that  the  rule  applied  to  a  station  having  a  station 
and  platform  on  one  side  of  double  tracks  and  a  cinder  platform 
on  the  other  with  a  walkway  across  the  tracks.  The  tracks 
were  curved  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  station,  and  passed 
through  deep  cuts,  so  that  the  view  of  approaching  trains  was 
obstructed.  It  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  road's  servants 
running  a  train  to  use  reasonable  care  to  ascertain  if  another 
train  was  at  the  station,  discharging  passengers,  and  if  so,  under 
the  common  law  as  well  as  the  rule,  to  have  used  such  reason- 
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able  care  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  any  person 
lawfully  using  the  track  at  the  station  at  the  time.  What  consti- 
tutes reasonable  care  in  such  a  case  was  held  to  depend  on  the 
circumstances,  and  may  require  constant  lookout,  after  the  place 
of  possible  danger  is  visible,  the  giving  of  warning  signals,  re- 
duction of  speed,  or  even  stopping  the  train,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge   the    duty    imposed. 

The  person  killed  was  a  farmer  who  had  gone  to  the  station  to 
ship  a  case  of  eggs  and  remained  to  receive  a  milk  can  he  was 
expecting.  The  train  bringing  the  milk  can  was  standing  at 
the  cinder  platform  side  (on  which  the  passengers  alighted  and 
crossed  over  around  the  end  of  the  train).  The  deceased  went 
on  the  other  track,  and  was  waiting  for  that  train,  which  was 
about  to  pull  out,  to  pass,  when  he  was  struck  and  killed.  The 
trial  court  directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant;  this  was  re- 
versed on  appeal.  It  was  held  that  deceased  was  not  a  tres- 
passer, though  he  was  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  for  his 
own  safety,  commensurate  with  the  dangers  of  which  he  had 
either  actual  or  constructive  notice,  and  that  the  question  of  his 
contributory  negligence  should  have  been  submitted  to  the 
jurv.-Smith  v.  Cleveland,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  (Ind.),  115  N.  E.,  603. 
Decided   March  27,    1917. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  asking  prices  on  41  Santa  Fe  type 
and    10  six-wheel   switching  locomotives. 

The  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Company,  New  York,  recently 
received  a  300-hp.  gasolene  locomotive  from  the  McKeen  Motor 
Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  United  State?  Government  has  placed  orders  with  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  764  locomotives  in  addition  to 
the  ISO  that  company  now  has  on  order,  and  the  150  which 
will  be  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  lo- 
comotives are  for  service  with  the  forces  in  France,  and  will 
be  given  preference  over  all  other  work.  The  new  order  is 
as    follows : 


Standard  gage 


Consolidation 


Assumption  of  Risk  by  Passenger 

A  passenger  is  under  no  obligation  to  obey  instructions  of 
the  railroad  or  its  agents  where  obedience  will  subject  pas- 
sengers to  great  and  obvious  danger,  and  a  passenger  who  obeys 
with  knowledge  of  danger  assumes  the  risk  of  injury.  A  pas- 
senger was  seated  in  a  safe  place  in  a  coach  when  a  member 
of  the  train  crew  called  out  to  the  passengers  to  go  into  the 
car  ahead.  He  picked  up  his  traveling  bag  and  some  bundles, 
and  went  upon  the  platform.  The  train  was  then  going  so  fast 
that,  as  he  testified,  he  was  afraid  the  car  would  jump  the  track 
or  break  its  coupling.  He  was  thrown  from  the  platform  as 
the  train  was  rounding  a  curve.  In  an  action  for  his  injuries 
the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  held  he  had  assumed  the  risk 
of  an  obvious  danger,  and  the  railroad  was  not  liable. — McGrath 
V.  D.  L.  &  W.  (X.  J.),  100  At!.,  753. 


"Intrastate  Commerce" — Transportation  of  Circu.'es 

The  Arizona  Supreme  Court  holds  that,  in  a  proceeding  before 
the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission  to  compel  a  railroad  to 
transport  the  Campbell's  L^nited  Shows  from  Tucson  to 
Phoenix,  the  movement  between  these  points  was  intrastate, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  although  the 
shows  were  engaged  in  a  journey  beginning  in  Texas  and  ending 
in  California,  the  movement  of  the  circus  being  a  mere  incident 
to  the  object  of  its  existence. — Cunningham,  J.,  dissented,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  it  is  the  commencement  and  ending  of  the 
continuous  journey  in  contemplation  which  fixes  the  character 
of  interstate  commerce  upon  the  thing  moved,  the  movement  was 
interstate,  and  therefore  the  commission's  order  fixing  a  freight 
rate  was  void  and  incapable  of  placing  a  duty  of  transportation 
on  the  railroad  company. — Southern  Pacific  v.  State  (Ariz.), 
165  Pac     303.     Decided   May   19,   1917. 


Crossing  Accident— Contributory  Negligence 

In  an  action  for  death  of  a  motorcycle  rider  by  being  run 
over  by  a  fast  passenger  train  at  a  crossing,  it  appeared  that 
the  deceased  approached  the  crossing  without  looking  for  trains, 
though  an  approaching  train  could  have  been  seen  had  he 
looked.  The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  deceased's 
negligence  continued  to  the  moment  of  the  accident  so  as  to  be 
a  contemporaneous  contributing  cause,  and  the  railroad  was 
therefore  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  in  failing 
to  make  an  emergency  stop  upon  seeing  the  deceased's  danger. 
A  man  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  who  goes  upon  a 
railroad  track,  must  be  held  to  know  that  he  is  upon  such  track, 
and  that  a  train  may  be  coming  at  any  time,  and  must  be  held 
to  the  necessity  of  using  his  senses  for  his  safety,  and  cannot 
absolve  himself  of  negligence  because  of  absent-mindedness. — 
P.arnett  v.  Louisiana  Western  (La.),  75  So.,  649.  Decided  June 
11,   1917. 


*  60  cm  equals  1   ft.   11 H  in. 

The  previous  order  for  30O  locomotives,  as  was  reported  in 
the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of  July  20,  includes  ISO  80-ton  stand- 
ard gage  (Tonsolidation  locomotives  ordered  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  and  1.50  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  completed  the  first 
locomotive  on  its  order  last  Saturday,  and  is  building  the  re- 
mainder at  the  rate  of  four  a  day. 

FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Mark  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  has  ordered 
18  70-ton  capacity  steel  gondola  cars  of  special  construction  from 
the  .American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Illinois  Central  recently  received  from  the  McKeen 
Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  a  50-hp.  distillate  weed 
burner. 

The  United  States  Government  has  distributed  orders  among 
a  number  of  car  building  companies  for  6,000  30-ton  standard 
gage  and  2,997  narrow  gage  freight  cars  for  service  with  the 
American  forces  in  France.  The  standard  gage  cars  will  have 
two  trucks,  and  are   distributed  as   follows: 

UOO     Low   side    gondola Pressed  Steel  Car 

1000      Box     \   A_    /~        c    fJ 

300     Tank     }  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

900     High  side  Rondola 1 

800     Bo.x    )  Standard  Steel  Car 

600     Flat    \„    ,    „  .   „     , 

300     Refrigerator     f  Haskell  &  Barker 

900     Box    Pullman 

The  narrow  gage  cars  are  of  600  mm.  gage,  the  order  being 
distributed   as    follows : 

■?iJ2     S'^'  , \  Pressed  Steel  Car 

1 00     Trucks   J 

7^A    7""''    -A .,-i i  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

700     Low    side    gondola S 

400  Low   side   gondola Ralston  Steel  Car 

400  Low   side  gondola Magor  Car 

666  Box    Standard  Steel  Car 

1 65  Gondola   Standard  Steel  Car 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  United  St.vte.s  Government  has  issued  an  inquiry  for 
20,0(X)  tons  of  25-lb.  rail  for  use  in  France. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  180  tons  of  steel  from 
the  American  Bridge  Company  for  a  riveted  truss  span  at 
Sweet    Springs,    Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Pittsburgh  iV-  Lake  Erie  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  a  complete  tandem 
four-pit  cinder  handling  plant  for  installation  at  Haselton.  Ohio. 
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Supply  Trade  News 
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P.  M.  Kliiig,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Laconia  Car  Com- 
pany, Lcconia,  X.  H  ,  has  resigned.  Mr.  Kling  retires,  after 
having  spent  34  years  in  the  car  industry. 

The  Hazard  Manufacturing  Company,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  George  B.  North  as  general  sales 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

A.  T.  Stewart,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  resigned,  effective  August  15.  to  be- 
come general  traffic  manager  of  the  Sinclair  Refining  Company 
and  the  Sinclair-Gulf  Corporation,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

McCord  &  Co.  have  purchased  three  and  one-half  acres  of 
land  at  West  Pullman,  111.,  from  the  Illinois  Central.  This 
property  has  been  occupied  by  the  purchasers  for  the  last  two 
years  under  a  lease  from  the  Illinois  Central,  with  the  option  of 
purchase.  A  part  of  the  jiroperty  is  improved  with  a  plant 
which  has  been  used  as  a  steel  foundry  for  the  manufacture 
of  journal   boxes. 

James  K.  Howard  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  .\.  G.  .'\.  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Howard  was 
horn  on  August  8,  1871,  at  Zanesville,  Ohio.  He  entered  rail- 
way service  on  the  New  Haven  &  Derby  as  a  rodman,  leaving 
tliat  road  in  1890  to  enter  Rutgers  College.  He  left  this  in- 
stitution in  1893  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Peoria  &  Pekin 
Union,  serving  successively  as  assistant  engineer  and  engineer 
until  1899  In  July,  1900,  he  went  with  the  Wabash  as  division 
engineer,  holding  this  position  until  July,  1905.  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  as  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way.  After  serving  in  this  capacity  until  Jan- 
uary, 1907,  he  left  the  C.  P.  &  St.  L.  to  become  engineer  in 
charge  of  railway  surveys  in  eastern  Ohio  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania. In  July.  1910,  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  main- 
tenance of  way  on  the  Ann  Arbor,  leaving  in  January,  1913,  to 
become  assistant  chief  engineer  for  the  Lorain,  Ashland  & 
Southern.  In  October,  1916,  he  was  appointed  northwestern  rep- 
resentative of  the  A.  G.  A.  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  president. 


Unfilled  Steel  Orders  Decrease 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  reports  th;vt  unfilled  orders 
on  hand  Julv  31  amounted  to  10.844,164  tons,  a  decrease  of 
539,123  tons,  as  compared  with  11.383,287  tons  on  hand  June  30. 

Unfilled  tonnage  on  Mav  31  amounted  to  11,886,591  tons;  on 
April  30.  12,183,083  tons:  on  March  31.  11,711,644  tons,  and  on 
July  31,   1916,  9,593,592  t.>ns, 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

L.^THES. — An  attractive  eii;hl-p,iye  booklet  recently  issued  by 
the  Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  gives  a  number 
of  illustrations  of  Gisholt  latlies  and  time  studies  of  work  of 
various  kinds  of  work  turned  out  on  them.  The  booklet  con- 
tains a  striking  cover  bearing  the  inscription :  "Old  Glory  and 
the  ."Mlies,"  and  show-ing  the  flags  of  all  the  nations  now  wag- 
ing  war   on    Germany.  I 

Pneum.mic  Painting  Equipment. — Tlie  Spray  Engineering 
Company,  93  Federal  street.  Boston,  Mass.,  has  recently  issued 
a  folder  describing  its  equipment  for  ajiplying  all  kinds  of  liquid 
coatings  with  the  Spraco  iiaint  gun.  Particular  attention  is 
called  to  an  extension  pole  attachment  made  up  of  a  jointed 
liber  rod,  whicli  is  used  for  covering  surfaces  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  operator,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for  staging  or 
ladders. 

Electric  Hoists. — The  Lidgcrwood  Manufacturing  Company, 
96  Liberty  street.  New  '^'ork,  has  recently  issued  bulletin  No. 
20,  on  Lidgerwood  electric  hoists.  The  bulletin  contains  31 
pages,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  separate  type  of  hoist, 
which   is   illustrated   with   a   pliotograpb.     Tile   special   work   for 


which  the  hoist  is  designed  is  then  described,  as  are  the  special 
features  of  the  hoist.  Finally  a  table  of  sizes  is  given  con- 
taining all  the  necessary  detailed   information. 

Tin  Plate. — The  American  Steel  Export  Company  has  re- 
cently published  a  16-page  illustrated  booklet  thoroughly  de- 
scribing in  a  concise  way  the  practice  of  American  makers  of 
tin  plate.  The  chief  object  of  the  booklet  is  the  elimination 
of  the  confusion  existing  in  the  export  trade  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  methods  employed  in  the  various  countries 
where  this  commodity  is  manufactured.  It  deals  first  with  a 
brief  history,  then  the  process  of  manufacturing.  Numerous 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  proper  placing  of  orders,  the  exact 
method  of  figuring  prices,  and  the  usual  method  of  packing  for 
export. 

Edison  Storage  Batteries  for  Use  in  Storage  Battery  Lo- 
comotives is  the  title  of  bulletin  608  of  the  Edison  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company,  Orange,  N.  J,  This  bulletin,  which  is  just  off 
the  press,  describes  the  use  of  Edison  storage  battery  locomo- 
tives in  coal  mining,  metal  mining  and  in  general  industrial 
service.  The  bulletin  is  full  of  photographs  of  locomotives  in 
actual  service,  and  there  are  two  pages  which  contain  complete 
general  data  and  trade  dimensions  of  Edison  Type  A  storage 
batteries  for  storage  battery  locomotives.  The  last  page  de- 
scribes the  Edison  electric  safety  mine  lamp,  which  is  more 
fully   described    in   bulletin    No.   300. 

Hoisting  Machinery  for  Industrial  Trvcks  is  the  title  of 
a  115-page  bulletin.  No.  2,000,  recently  issued  by  the  Shepherd 
Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Company,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.  The 
bulletin  is  loose-leaf  and  pocket  size  and  contains  complete  and 
detailed  specifications  for  the  various  types  of  hoists  manufac- 
tured by  the  company.  The  class  or  frame  size,  capacity  in 
pounds,  hoisting  speed  feet  per  minute,  number  and  size  of 
hoisting  rope,  maximum  left  in  feet,  catalogue  number,  shipping 
weight  of  each  type  of  hoist  are  given  in  tabulated  form,  while 
on  the  opposite  page  the  same  type  of  hoist  is  shown  in  a  line, 
drawing  where  the  clearance  dimensions  are  given. 

Storage  Batteries  for  Industrial  Trucks. — The  Ellison 
Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  bulletin  No.  600, 
deals  with  Edison  storage  batteries  for  industrial  transporta- 
tion. The  bulletin,  which  contains  32  pages,  fully  covers  the 
use  of  electric  tractors  and  trucks  for  use  around  factories, 
shops,  freight  houses,  docks,  terminal  stations,  etc.  A  special 
feature  of  the  bulletin  is  the  large  number  of  photographs  which 
illustrate  the  great  variety  of  transportation  work  which  electric 
trucks  and  tractors  can  do.  The  last  few  pages  in  the  bulletin 
contain  a  general  description  of  the  Edison  storage  battery,  how 
it  is  made  and  what  it  is  made  oi.  its  operation,  maintenance, 
etc.  The  last  page  is  devoted  to  a  table  giving  general  data 
and  troy  dimensions  of  Edison  storage  batteries  for  industrial 
trucks,  practice  storage  batteries,  locomotives,  etc. 


Coal  Requirements  of  Indian  Railways. — It  is  estimated 
that  the  railways  of  India  will  require  about  8.000,000  tons  of 
coal  during  1918.  which  represents  about  20,000  tons  of  coal  per 
day. 

Spain  Mobilizes  Railroad  Men. — Press  despatches  state  that 
the  Spanish  government  has  decided  to  mobilize  all  railroad 
employees.  They  will  remain  at  work,  but  will  wear  army  uni- 
forms. The  Northern  of  Spain  has  issued  a  statement  licclaring 
there  will  be  no  strike  as  long  as  the  government  guarantees 
freedom  to  w'ork.  Although  the  Catatonian  railwaymen  have 
handed  the  government  a  declaration  of  a  general  strike,  con- 
ditions are  still  normal. 

European  Railways  and -the  Coal  Famine. — The  shortage 
of  fuel  and  its  excessive  cost  are  making  themselves  more  and 
more  felt  in  almost  every  country.  The  revenue  is  suffering 
greatly,  and  the  service  generally  is  much  impeded.  Both  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark  a  number  of  trains,  more  especially  fast 
trains,  have  been  discontinued ;  in  the  latter  country,  for  in- 
stance, the  number  of  daily  passenger  trains  has  been  reduced 
to  less  than  half  the  normal,  and  fast  or  through  trains  are  al- 
most a  thing  of  the  past.  .As  a  result  the  trains  are  often  over- 
crowded and  unable  to  keep  lime.  In  Sweden  the  Board  of  the 
State  Railways  has  just  decided  to  propose  a  rise  of  at  least  40  per 
cent  in  the  present  freight  tariff,  and  a  rise  of  20  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  in  the  passenger  tariff,  to  offset  the  great  increase 
in  operating  expenses. — Engineering,  London. 
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I         Railway  Construction 
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Railway  Financial  News 
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Galesburg^  Rockford  &  Northern. — The  Illinois  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  has  granted  a  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity  to  this  coirpany  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hooppole, 
Yorktovvn  and  Tampico,  and  the  extension  of  this  line  from 
Hooppole  to  a  point  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at 
Geneseo,  a  distance  of  approximately  12  miles. 

New  York,  New  H.-wen  &  H.\rtford. — This  company  is  build- 
ing with  cotnpany  forces  a  new  yard  between  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  North  Haven.  In  addition  to  the  track  work  five  steel 
bridges  varying  in  length  from  25  ft.  to  200  ft.  will  be  built, 
also  general  yard  buildings.     The  grading  work  will  be  heavy. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad.- — This  company  has  given  a  contract 
to  Arthur  McMullen,  New  York,  for  building  the  entire  bridge 
line  from  Camden,  N.  J.,  to  Petty's  Island.     (April  6,  p.  765.) 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco. — This  company  has  completed  plans 
for  a  railroad  station  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  The  building 
will  be  two  stories  high,  139  ft.  wide  and  146  ft.  long,  and  will 
cost  approximately  $300,000.  It  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction  with  cut  stone  and  brick  exterior.  Bids  for  the 
work  will  be  opened  on  September  15.  Inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Lebenbaum,  Marx  &  Vigeant,  architects,  Chicago. 

Texas  Roads  (Electric). — H.  M.  Gray,  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex.. 
and  associates  are  promoting  the  construction  of  an  electric 
line    between   Las   Cruces   and   El    Paso,   Tex.,   about   44   miles. 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western.— This  road  has  completed  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  freight  house  at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  and 
also  for  an  extension  to  its  office  building  at  the  same  point. 
The  specifications  for  the  freight  house  call  for  a  frame  build- 
ing 26  by  140  ft.,  the  east  40  ft.  of  which  will  be  two  stories 
high  and  the  balance  one  story  high.  The  work  includes  the 
construction  of  an  island  platform  8  ft.  by  ISO  ft.,  a  house  plat- 
form, and  an  incline  for  automobiles.  The  extension  to  the 
office  building  will  be  of  brick  construction  two  stories  high,  20 
ft.  wide  and  32  ft.  long.  In  addition  the  company  is  planning 
improvements  at  Charleston,  111.,  including  an  engine  house  and 
machine  shop,  a  freight  house  and  a  reservoir.  The  engine  and 
machine  shop  will  be  of  timber  and  brick  construction.  The 
engine  house  will  contain  six  stalls  96  ft.  long.  The  machine 
shop  will  be  40  by  75  ft.  The  freight  house  plans  provide  for 
a  one-story  brick  building  25  by  100  ft.,  with  platforms,  inclines, 
etc.  The  reservoir  will  have  a  capacity  of  500,000  gal.,  and  will 
be   lined   with   concrete. 


^UHmHiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiirriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM!!: 
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A  Vulnerable  Railway  Center  in  Germany. — Cologne  has 
lately  come  in  for  considerable  mention  among  advocates  of  air 
reprisals.  This  city  is  of  such  enormous  importance  as  a  rail- 
way center  that  it  may  without  exaggeration  be  described  as 
the  key  to  the  Western  front.  In  fact  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
other  railway  center  has  been  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
German  plans  of  campaign  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Study  of  a  good  railway  map  will  show  that  Cologne  focusses 
tlie  whole  railway  network  of  Germany,  forming,  as  it  does,  a 
junction  for  all  the  principal  main  lines  from  north  and  south 
and  east.  In  fact,  it  is  in  some  respects  an  even  more  important 
junction  than  Berlin,  with  which  it  is  lirked  up  with  numerous 
main  lines,  and  it  is  in  addition  the  chief  point  in  the  system 
which  runs  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  all  the  way  from 
Frankfort-on-Main.  In  normal  times.  Tolog-e  is  the  gateway 
to  France  and  Belgium,  and  since  August,  1914,  this  aspect  of 
its  importance  has  been  enormously  enhanced.  Indeed,  it  is 
rrt  too  much  to  say  that  but  for  the  network  lines  radiating 
from  the  Cathedral  city,  the  whirlwind  invasion  of  Belgium  and 
northern  France — the  principal  feature  of  the  whole  German 
plan  of  campaign — would  have  been  impossible.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  only  outlet  to  the  West  of  all  the  rail- 
ways entering  Cologne  is  over  a  single  bridge  across  the  Rhine, 
which  is  very  wide  in  this  neighborhood,  it  will  be  realized  how 
vulnerable  is  this  railway  center  to  attack  from  the  air.— /\'ii//;i-<i.v 
Gazette,  London. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio. — See  comments  on  the  annual  report  for 
the  calendar  year  1916  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana.— The  $1,000,000  issue  of  5  per 
cent  notes  due  September  1,  1917,  has  been  extended  to  Sep- 
tember  1.   1918,   at  5   per  cent  per  annum. 

Chic.\go,  Burlington  &  Quincv. — This  company  has  declared 
an  extra  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  2  per  cent,  both  payable  on  stock  of  record  date 
September  25.  Books  close  September  19  and  reopen  Septem- 
ber 25.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  controlled  by 
the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Railroads,  through 
joint  ownership  of  practically  all  the  $110,839,100  stock  out- 
standing, which  is  deposited  behind  the  collateral  4's  of  the 
two  controlling  roads.  The  regular  dividend  rate  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  is  8  per  cent.  The  10  per  cent 
distribution  by  the  Burlington  amounts  to  $11,083,910,  of  which 
about  half,  or  $5,500,000,  will  accrue  to  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  the  same  amount  to  the  Great  Northern.  The  Northern 
Pacific  has  outstanding  $248,000,000  capital  stock,  and  the  Great 
Northern  $249,476,850  preferred  stock  (there  is  no  common 
stock),  so  that  the  Burlington  distribution  is  equivalent  to  2.2 
per  cent  on  both  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  pre- 
ferred. 
See  also  editorial  comments  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. — After  protracted  negotia- 
tion a  settlement  has  been  reached  between  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  the  minority  owners  of  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  general  mortgage  bonds  of  1939.  which  will  complete 
the  reorganization  begun  when  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  took 
over  the  operation  and  control  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  in  1909.  Negotiations  were  principally  carried  on 
through  Iselin  &  Co.,  and  it  is  reported  the  minoritv  bond- 
holders will  be  allowed  either  $1,000  in  B.  &  O.  Toledo  Di- 
vision 4  per  cent  bonds,  plus  $140  in  cash,  for  each  $1,(XX) 
C.  H.  &  D.  bond,  or  $800  in  Toledo  Division  bonds,  plus  $280 
in  cash,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  reserving  an  option  to  purchase 
the  bonds  for  $840  apiece  in  cash.  The  minority  interest  in- 
volved represents  somewhat  less  than  $2,000.(X)0  in  face  value 
of  the  bonds,  out  of  $17,529,000  issued,  the  bulk  having  been 
purchased  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  70  and  interest.  The 
minority  owners  held  out  for  the  original  offer  of  85  with  in- 
terest, or  an  exchange  bond  guaranteed  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 
Great  Northern. — This  company  has  sold  $20,000,0(X)  three-year 

5  per  cent  notes  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York. 
The  notes  were  offered  at  98  and  interest,  to  yield  5^4  per 
cent.  They  are  dated  September  1,  1917,  and  are  secured  by 
$25,000,000  of  the  company's  first  and  refunding  mortgage  4^ 
per  cent  bonds  which  are  due  in  1961.  The  notes  are  redeem- 
able at  any  time  before  September  1,  1918.  at  101  and  interest, 
and  at  any  time  thereafter  before  maturity  at  lOO^^  and  in- 
terest. The  purpose  of  the  issue  is  to  provide  the  Great 
Northern  witii  funds  to  pay  for  improvements  and  equipment 
already  purchased.  The  last  previous  important  financing  by 
the  Great  Northern  was  in  1911,  when  $20,000,000  first  and  re- 
funding '4'4  per  cent  bonds  due  1961  were  sold  to  T.  P.  Morgan 

6  Co..  the  First  National  Bank  and  the  National  City  Bank, 
who   offered   them  at   102. 

See  also  Chicago.   Burlington  &  Quincy. 

Missouri  Pacific. — The  syndicate  which  underwrote  'the  $46,- 
000.000  cash  requirements  of  the  reorganization  plan  has  been 
closed  with  the  mailing  of  checks  to  syndicate  members  by 
Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.  The  profit  was  3  per  cent,  representing  a 
distribution  of  $1,380,000  to  the  subscribers  wlio  have  been  for 
more  than  a  year  liable  for  the  cash  requirements  of  the  plan. 
This  finally  cleans  up  practically  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Missouri  Pacific  reorganization,  except  that  further  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  to  a  few  stockholders,  mostly  residing 
abroad,  to  come  in  under  the  terms  of  the  plan  when  the  war 
situation  permits  them  to  deposit  their  securities. 

Northern    Pacific. — See    Chicago,    Burlington    &    Quincy. 
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Special    attention   is   invited   to    Exhibit    "R"   containing  a    summar 
Property  Investments  and  Advances  Unfunded,  Cash  Loans  to  Contr 
and   Affiliated    Lines,   and  Unpledged   Securities    (not    necessary    for   con- 
trol) held  in  the  Treasury  as  of  December  31,  1916. 

C.^piT.M.  Stock. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  Capital  Stock  during  the  period  cov- 
ered   by    this    report.      Exhibit    "M"    on    page    39    shows    the    par    value 
authorized  and  the  par  value  outstanding  as  of  December  31,  1916. 

Funded  Debt. 
The  amount  of   Funded  Debt,  outst-nding   in   hands   of  the  public,   was 
increased    during    the    period    under    review    in    the    sum    of    $285,000,    ex- 
plained as   follows: 

Eouipment   Trust   Obligations   Issued: 
Series    "F"— Guaranty    Trust    Co.    of    New    York,    Trustee: 
For   Equipment: 

12  Consolidation  Freight  Locomotives  I $420,000.00 

8  Ten-wheel    Passenger   Locomotives  j 
Deduct: 
Equipment  Trust  Obligations  Matured  and  Paid: 
Special      Equipment     Trust— The     Philadelphia 
Trust     Safe     Deposit     and     Insurance     Co.— 

Trustee    $33,000.00 

Series    "D"— U.    S.    Trust    Co.    of    New    York- 
Trustee    17,000.00 

Series      "E"— Guarantv     Trust     Co.     of     New 
York— Trustee    85,000.00         135,000.00 


Net    Increase    $285,000.00 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  after  a  full 
hearing,  duly  approved  the  issuance  of  the  Equipment  Trust  Obligations 
as  shown  in   the  foregoing  statement. 

Detailed  exhibits  of  Funded  Debt  as  of  December  31,  1916,  will  be  found 
on  pages  40  and  41. 

The  faithful  and  efficient  services  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  the 
Companv   are  acknowledged,  with   pleasure. 

For  the  Directors. 

EDWIN    GOULD, 

C/iair»ian  of  the  Board 


St.   Louis, 


nd  President. 
Mo.,  April  2,   1917. 


Mr. 


pl- 


ated 


DWiN  Gould. 

Chairman    of  the   Board  and  President. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: —  „  .     . 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Interstite  Commerce  Commission, 
November  24,  1916,  establishing  the  calendar  year  as  the  fiscal  year  tor 
common  carriers  by  rail,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Board  of 
Dire  tors,  changing  the  fiscal  year  of  this  company  accordingly,  I  pre- 
sent herewith  a  report  upon  the  business  and  operations  of  the  Coin- 
nanv  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  and  its  financial  and 
sicnl  condition   as  of  that  date. 

IP  last  report  to  the  Stockholders  was  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1916.  and  the  report  now  submitted  continues  the  operations  and 
fin.Tiicial  trans.ictions  for  the  period.  July  1  to  December  31,  1916  (thus 
preserving  the  continuity  of  records  and  statistics  without  duplication), 
and  :lso  contains  Income  and  Profit  and  Loss  statements  for  the  full 
calendar  years  1916  and  1915,  for  comparative  purposes. 

The    financial    results    from    operation    for    the    c 'Icndar    years    1916   and 
1915.   and   for   the   six   months   periods,  July   1    to  December  31,  1916,  and 
1915,  will  he  found  ;■'  the  ct.ndensed  statements  immediately  following: 
FiNANcuL  Results  From  Operation — System. 

INCOME   statement    FOR    CALENDAR    YEAR. 

Year  Ended.  +Incrcase. 

Item.  Dec.  31. 1916.  Dec.  31, 1915.    —Decrease. 

•Average    Miles    Ope-ated 1,753.8  1,753.8  — 

OPERATING  INCOME: 

Railway  Oner-ting  Revenues $13,850,130.43  $11,275,023.98  -(-$2,.i75,106.45 

Railway  Operating  Expenses 9,318,30.5.55      7,848,790.52  +  1,469,513.03 

Net  Revenue  from  Ry.  Operations  $4,531,824.88    $3,426,233.46  -|-$1 .105,591 .42 

U  Mhvav   Tax   .\ccruals    $615,81.3.76      $598,792.84+     $17,020.92 

I'neollectible    Railway    Revenues...  2,377.36  3,4.58.52—        1,081.16 


Total     $618,191.12      $602,251.36+     $15,939.76 


$3,913,633.76    $2,823,982.10  +$1,089,651.6^ 
1,528,996.77      1,127,794.04  +      401,202.73 


GRO.SS    1N(T)ME    $5,442,6.W..53    $3,951,776.14  +$1,490,S,54.,W 

DEDUCTIONS   FROM   GROSS  INC..    3,220,46.5.56     3,215,763.88  +        4,701.68 

NET  INCOME    


$2,222,164.97       $736,012.26  +$1,486,152.71 


Appropriated   for  Inv 
Property    


132,579.61 


+      132,579.61 


.IE      Balance      Transferred      to 

fit   and    Loss $2,089,585.36      $736,012.26  +$1,353,573.10 

PROFIT    AND    LOSS    STATEMENT. 

Year  Ended.  +Increasc. 

Item.  Dec.  31, 1916.  Dec.  31,  1915.    —Decrease. 

CREDITS: 
t      Balance      (at      beginning     of 

al    period)    $4,212,863.27    $3,669,330.13  +    $543,533.14 

It   Balance  Trans,   from  Income.    2,089,585.36        736,012.26  +  1,353,573.10 

funded   Overcharges    1,083.74  779.94  +  303.80 

tions     11,701.74  10,759.10  +  942.64 

jllaneous    Credits    60,482.08  21,426.94  +       39.055.14 


Total     

DEBITS: 
Surplus  -Appropriated  for 


..  $6,375,716.19    $4,438,308.37  +$1,937,407.82 


Inv 


Physical    Property. 
Funded   Debt   Discount    Extinguished 

through    Surplus    

Loss    on    Retired    Road    and    Equip- 

ni  en  t— Road     

Loss    on    Retired    Road    and    Equip- 
ment— Equipment    

DeUiyed  Income  Debits: 
Reparation     Claims     and    Expenses 

Ark.    Rate   Case    

Line   Reparation   Claims 


$11,701.74 
16,178.62 
28,656.12 

195,528.17 


$10,7.59.10  + 

795.20  + 

18,20302  + 

44,546.18  + 


$»42.64 
15,383.42 
10,453.00 

1.50.881.99 


Miscella 


6.260.41 
3,752.44 
16,677.76 
22,405.35 


115,370.95  — 

23,435.85  — 
-  + 

12,234.70  + 


109, 110.  .54 
19,683.41 
16,677.76 
10,170.65 


Miscellaneous    Debits    

Balance.    Credit,    Carried    to    General 
Balance    Sheet    6,e74,5SS.S8      4,212,883.27  +  1361,692.31 


Total    $6,375,716.19    $4,438,308.37  +$1,937,407.82 

Financial    Results    from    Operation — System, 
income  statement  for  six   months. 

Six  Months  Ended.         +Increase. 
Item.  Dec.  31, 1916.  Dec.  31,  1915.    -Decrease. 

.■\verac;e    Miles    Operated 1,753.8  1.753.8  — 

OPERATING  INCOME: 

lilway    Operating    Revenues $7,906,459.74    $6,280,778.60  +$1,623,681.14 


Railway    Operating    Expenses 4,884,093.! 

Net  Rev.  from  Ry.  Operations...  $3,022,365.! 


3.972,574.06  +     911,519.88 


$2,308,204.34  +     714,161.26 


Total    $.307,938.18      $292,156.92+     $15,781.26 


$2,714,427.62    $2,016,047.62  +    $698,380.00 
747,591.00         498,227.42  +      249,363.58 


GROSS   INCOME    $3,462,018.62    $2,514,275.04+    $947,743.38 

DEDUCTIONS   FRO.M  GROSS  INC..    1,616,758.86      1,623.725.08  —        6.966.22 


NET    INCOME    $1,845,259.76 

DISPOSITION  OF  NET  INCOME: 

.Appropriated    for   Invst.    in 


Phys.    Property 


132,579.61 


$890,549.96  +    $954,709.8 


l.'2,.^79.6I 


Income     Balance     Transferred     to 

Profit   and    Loss : $1,712,680.15       $890,549.96  +     822,130.19 

profit  and   loss   statement. 

Six  Months  Ended.         +Increase. 
Item.  Dec.  31, 1916.  Dec.  31,  1915.    -Decrease. 

CREDITS: 
Credit      Balance     (at     beginning     of 

fi  seal    period)     $4,504,629.45    $3,409,524.08  +$1,095,105.37 

Credit    Balance    Trans,    from    Income    1,712,680.15         890,549.96  +      822,130.19 

Unrefundable    Overcharges    448.44  —  +  ••48.44 

Donations     ....'. 9,426.03  4.841.25  +         4,584.78 

Miscellaneous    Credits    1,714.37  2,.S65.37  —  851.00 


Total 


..  $6,223,898.44    $4,.W.480.66  +$1,921,417.78 


DEBITS: 

Surplus  Appropriated  for  Tn--cstment 
in    Physical    Property      , ... 

Funded    Debt   Discount    Extinguished 
through    Surplus    

Loss    on    Retired    Road    and    Equip- 
ment—Road      

Loss    on    Retired    Road    and    Equip- 
ment—Equipment    ■. 108,983..58 

Delayed  Income  Debits- 
Reparation    (Tlairas    and    Expenses- 
Ark    Rate   Case    

Tip    Line    Reparation    Claims 


$9,426.03 
15,078.07 
3,286.98 


27.95 


$10,759.10  — 
-  + 

10,255.48  — 
35,022.23  + 


$1,333.07 
15,078.07 
6,968.50 
73,963.35 


Mi; 


ellai 


Miscclbncous    Debits    

Balance,    Credit,    Carried    to    General 
Balance   Sheet    


6.I.y.01  —  6.124.06 

23.435.85  —  23.435.85 

+  16.677.76 

.^.992.72  —  8,132.23 

4.212,863^7.  +   1,861.692.31 


Total     $6,228398.44    $4,307,480.66  +$1,921,417.78 

Inasmuch   as  the 


business  for  the   fiscal    yea 
■d   in  the   preceding  annual 


ended  June  30,   1916,   has 
cport,   the    following   com- 
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ments  and  statements  (excepting  statements  of  Income  and  Proftt  and 
Loss  for  the  calendar  years  1916  and  1915)  are  confined  to  the  operations 
for  the  six  months  period,  July  1  to  December  31,  1916,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1915,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  assets  and  liabilities  as 
reflected  in  the  general  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  1916,  compared 
with  that  of  June  30,  1916. 

Operating    Revenues. 

The   total  operating   revenues    for   the    six    months    period   amounted    to 

$7,906,459.74,  an  increase  of  $1,625,681.14,  or  25.88%,  compared  with  the  same 

period   of   preceding   year.     In    Exhibit   "A"   on   page  28,   will   be   found   a 

statement  showing  separately  the  increases  and  decreases  in  each  of  the 

Comparative  exhibits  containing  interesting  data  of  a  statistical  nature 
as  to  the  freight  and  passenger  operations,  will  be  found  on  pages 
46  and  47. 

Operating  Expenses. 

During  the  six  months  period,  the  total  operating  expenses  were  $4,884,- 
093.94,  an  increase  of  $911,519.88,  or  22.95%.  compared  with  the  same 
period   of   preceding   year. 

Attention  is  called  to  Exhibit  "A"  on  pages  28  and  29,  in  which  is 
sho^\n  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the  several  general  operating  ex- 
pense accounts,  and  the  ratios  of  each  to  total  operating  revenues,  also 
to   Exhibit   "B"  on  pages  30  and  31,   showing  operating  expenses  by   pri- 


ell 


It  will  be  noted  that  an  increase  of  $1,625,681.14  (or  25.88%)  in  operating 
revenues  was  accomplished  with  an  increase  of  only  $287,409.80  (or  15.81%) 
in  Transportation  Expenses,  and  that  of  the  increase  in  operating  rev- 
enues, only  17.68%  was  used  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  Transporta- 
tion   Expenses. 

The  ratio  of  Transportation  Expenses  to  Total  Operating  Revenues 
for  the  six  months  period  was  ..'6.62%  for  the  System.  For  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Railway  Company,  proper,  it  was  22.10%. 

Notwithstanding  increases  of  $300,220.76,  or  28.32%,  in  Maintenance  of 
Equipment  and  $227,705.49.  or  36.07%,  in  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Struc- 
tures, the  relatively  small  increase  in  Transportation  Expenses  resulted 
in  a  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  Total  Operating  Expenses  to  Total  Oper- 
ating RevenueF  from  63.25%  for  the  period  of  preceding  year  to  61.77% 
for    the    period    under    review. 

Car    and    Train    Loading. 

Tollowing  will  be  found  tables  showing  the  average  load,  in  tons,  per 
loaded  f-'eight  car  mile,  and  per  freight  train  mile,  for  the  past  eight  and 
one-half  years: 

Average    number    of    tons    (including   company    material)    per    loaded    car 


ended 


June  30. 


St.  L.  S-W.  Ry.  Co. 

St.  L.  S-W.  Ry.  Co.  of  Texas.  Sys' 


1909  17.84  16.67  17.49 

1910  18.58  16.89  18.14 

1911  18.78  17.30  18.32 

1912  18.02  16.44  17.54 

1913  18.36  16.44  17.78 

1914  18.22  16.19  17.62 

1915  17.95  16.57  17.55 

1916  18.18  17.40  17.95 
Six  Months  ended 

Dec.    31.  1916.              18.72  17.23  18.30 
Average   number    of    tons    (including   company    material)    per   train   mile: 
Year  ended                                                      St.  L.  S-W.  Ry.  Co. 

June  30.  St.  L.  S-W.  Ry.  Co.                of  Texas.  System. 

1909  394.23  190.34  301.61 

1910  434.16  196.27  326.11 

1911  423.70  200.04  320.16 

1912  447.25  211.19  340.58 

1913  461.11  214.50  349.49 

1914  455.14  199.32  337.65 

1915  457.53  208.21  345.21 

1916  489.88  252.71  386.40 
Six    Months  ended 

Dec.    31,  1916            497.85  251.93  394.12 

The  handling  of  freight,  to  and  from  connecting  lines,  during  the  six 
months  period  ended  December  31,  1916,  was  seriously  interfered  with  on 
account  of  the  unprecedented  congestion  of  freight  traffic  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  the  East,  which  resulted  in  numerous  embargoes  being 
placed  from  time  to  time  by  Eastern  carriers.  In  consequence  of  this 
congestion,  the  shipment  of  much  of  the  1916  crop  of  cotton  was  neces- 
sarily withheld  until   after   December   31,    1916. 

Shortage    of    Freight    Cars. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  1916,  the  shortage  of  freight  cars  was 
quite  apparent,  and  by  September  1st  had  become  extremely  acute.  The 
demand  for  cars  increased  from  week  to  week,  causing  the  greatest  car 
shortage   in  the  history  of  the  Company. 

On  account  of  being  an  originating  carrier,  the  greater  part  of  this 
company's  cars  were  sent  beyond  its  rails,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  efforts 
to  secure  a  corresponding  return  of  equipment  from  connecting  lines,  very 
little  was  accomplished  in  that  direction.  This  condition  reduced  the  supply 
of  cars  on  thi^  company's  lines  to  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  its  own- 
ership,   whicii    condition   had   a    material   effect    on   the    Company's   revenues. 

Late  in  the  Fall  of  1916  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  initiated 
a  hearing  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  with  the  object  of  forcing  cars  home 
to  owners;  various  orders  were  issued  to  accomplish  this,  but  practically 
po   benefit    was   derived   therefrom. 

Rate    Situation. 

The  financial  results  from  operation  for  the  period  of  six  months  cov- 
ered by  this  report  were  adversely  affected,  in  no  small  degree,  by  increases 
in  wages  and  in  cost  of  materials  and  supplies. 

Since  the  close  of  the  period  ended  December  31,  1916,  the  constantly 
advancing  prices  of  materials  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  including  fuel, 
growing  out  of  the  European  conflict  and  various  other  causes,  have  ac- 
(juired  a  momentum  which  has  carried  them  to  figures  unheard  of  heretofore. 

Added  to  these  almost  prohibitive  costs,  the  railroads  have  been  re- 
quired to  shoulder  numerous  additional  burdens,  such  as:  higher  wages 
for  trainmen  and  enginemen,  under  provisions  of  the  Adamson  Law, 
effective  January  1,  1917,  necessary  increases  in  the  wages  of  other  em- 
ployes of  all  classes,  higher  rates  of  taxes  and  additional  forms  of  taxation 
as   well  as  other  onerous  increased  expenses  which   have  to  be  met. 

These  conditions,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  adequate  facilities  and  avail- 
able credit^  have  brought  the  railroads  and  the  public  face  to  face  with 
a  most  critical  situation.  In  order  that  the  railroads  may  be  placed  in  a 
position   to    efficiently    handle    existing   traffic   and   be   prepared    to    meet    the 


necessities  of  the  international  situation,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they 
be  granted  higher  rales. 

Realizing  the  emergency  now  confronting  them  the  railroads  have  made 
application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  general  advance 
in  interstate  freight  rates  and  to  the  various  state  rate-making  bodies  for 
similar  general  advances  in   State   rates. 

It  is  hoped  that  both  the  Federal  and  State  rate-making  bodies,  recogniz- 
ing the  acute  predicament  in  which  the  railroads  now  find  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  their  claims,  will  speedily  grant  the  necessary  relief 
in  the  way  of  the  prayed-for  advances  in  rates. 

Agricultural    and    Industrial. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the.  Southwest 
and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  many  opportunities  for  improvement  in 
agricultural  methods  should  result  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  agricul- 
tural resources.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  through  education  and 
demonstration  of  proven  principles  of  farm  management,  through  en- 
couragement of  the  live  stock  industry  and  conservation  of  soil  fertility. 
Much  educational  work  has  been  conducted  along  these  lines  by  the 
Company's  Agricultural  and  Industrial   Department. 

The  six  months  period  covered  by  this  report  includes  the  harvest  time 
for  the  1916  crops.  During  this  period,  the  territory  served  by  this  com- 
pany's lines  has  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity  due  to  good  crops,  high  price 
of  cotton,  its  by-products,  and  grains,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  have  practiced  crop  diversification  and  have  produced  the  greater 
portion  of  their  living  on  their  farms.  The  nation-wide  campaign,  in 
which  this  company  is  taking  an  active  interest,  to  grow  more  feed  and 
foodstuffs  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  good  results  during  the  1917 
crop    season. 

The  rice  crop  of  Arkansas  was  the  largest  and  best  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  and  highly  profitable  to  the  growers.  However,  the  shipment  of 
a  large  part  of  tliis  crop  was  delayed  beyond  the  period  of  this  report, 
on  account  of  the  car   shortage  and   other  conditions. 

The  demand  for  lumber  and  other  forest  products  has  been  good,  and 
the  movement  during  the  six  months  period  under  review  has  been  as 
heavy  as  the  car  supply  would  permit.  The  extreme  car  shortage  which 
prevailed  during  all  of  the  latter  part  of  1916,  made  it  impossible  to  supply 
all  of  the  cars  required  for  the  lumber  industry,  and  while  the  tonnage 
was  greater  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  this 
increase  was  largely  due  to  the  heavier  loading  per  car.  The  present  de- 
mand for  lumber  is  unprecedented  and  with  a  better  car  supply  should 
show  a  greater  tonnage   for  1917. 

Throughout  the  territory  traversed  by  this  company's  lines,  there  has 
been  a  most  noticeable  continuation  of  industrial  development.  Cities, 
towns,  and  rural  communities  have  undergone  substantial  improvements^ 
especially  as  to  more  and  improved  types  of  schools,  construction  of  good 
roads,  drainage  ditches,   etc. 

The  enactment  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Law  will  have  a  tendency  to 
stabilize  farm  credits  in  the  South  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
farmers  to  borrow  money  from  usual  sources  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  in- 
terest and  under  conditions  whereby  they  can  make  more  permanent  im- 
provements. In  order  to  place  the  advantages  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
act  clearly  before  the  farmers,  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Department 
of  these  lines  has  distributed  a  large  number  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
"primers"  and  have  also  given  instructions  in  meetings  and  otherwise  as 
to  the  proper  methods  to  pursue  in  the  formation  of  local  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Associations.  In  several  localities,  local  associations  have  already 
been  formed  in  anticipation  of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Banks,  which  will  put  the  law  into  practical  operation. 

Federal    Valuation. 

The  work  of  valuation  of  these  lines,  begun  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  late  in  the  year  of  1914,  was  continued  during  the  six  months 
under  review.  The  field  forces  of  the  Government  have  completed  their 
work  on  the  line,  and  the  data  obtained  taken  to  the  Chicago  Office  of 
the   Division   of  Valuation  for  pricing  and  final    summary. 

The  preparation  of  Land  and  Equipment  data,  which  is  being  compiled 
by  the  Companv  in  response  to  orders  of  the  Commission,  is  under  way 
and  will  probably  be  ready  for  submission  in  the  Summer  of  1917.  The 
accounting  forces  of  the  Division  of  Valuation  who  have  been  at  work 
on  the  Company's  books  since  February  8,  1915,  are  still  engaged,  and, 
it  is  expected,  will  complete  their  work  in  the  Company's  general  offices 
by  the  middle  of  the  Year  1917.  As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  at  this 
time,  the  commission's  "Tentative  A'aluation"  of  these  lines  will  be  served 
in  the  latter  part  of  1917  and  under  the  Valuation  Act  the  Company  will 
have   thirty  days  within  which  to  file  its  protest. 

The  amounts  expended  bv  these  lines  on  account  of  Federal  Valuation 
work   to   date   are   as   follows': 

Year   ended    Tune    30.    1915 $14,812.81 

Year    ended  'Tune    30,     1916 30,639.66 

Six    months"   ended    December    31.    1916 10,478.17 

Total     $55,930.64 

During  the  latter  part  of  1916,  the  Commission  served  "Tentative  Valu- 
ations" on  four  carriers,  viz.:  The  Atlanta.  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Rail- 
road Companv,  The  Texas  Midland  Railroad  Company,  New  Orleans.  Texas 
&  Mexico  Railroad  Company  and  The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway 
Company.  Each  of  these  carriers  filed  vigorous  protests  against  the  methods 
employed  and  results  obtained  by  the  Commission  and  several  hearings 
have  since  been  held  in  connection  therewith.  These  hearings  have  been 
attended   by    representatives   of  the    Company. 

In\estment    in    Road   and    Equipment. 

In    Exhibit    "H"    on   page    35,   under    heading   "Investment    in    Road    and 
Equipment"   will   be   found  a  statement   of  expenditures  made   for  additions 
and  betterments  during  the  six  months  period  ended  December  31,    1916. 
Equipment. 

On  page  61  will  be  found  a  list  of  equipment  owned  as  of  December  31, 
1916,  compared  with  June  30,  1916,  showing  changes  made  during  the 
six   months   period. 

Eight  ten-wheel  passenger  locomotives  and  twelve  consolidation  freight 
locomotives,  acquired  under  the  terms  of  an  Agreement  of  Conditional 
Sale,  and  referred  to  in  the  preceding  annual  report,  have  been  re- 
ceived and  placed  i  n  operation  since  the  close  of  the  period  ended 
December   31.    1916. 

A  program  is  now  in  effect  which  provides  for  the  rehabilitation  of  freight 
equipment,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years.  This  program  involves 
the  dismantling  and  rebuilding  of  4,650  box  cars  at  the  rate  of  1,550  per 
annum,  heavy  maintenance  repairs  to  829  freight  cars  of  various  classes, 
the  retirement  (by  scrapping  or  sale)  and  "writing  out"  of  Road  and 
Equipment — Equipment  account,  of  537  light  capacity  (40,000  pound) 
freight  cars  of  various  classes,  which  are  no  longer  fit  for  service  on  ac- 
count of  light  capacity,  old  age  and  decay,  and  the  equipping  of  freight- 
train  cars  owned  with  safety  appliances.  United  States  standard,  all  of 
which  work  is  now  being  carried   on  at  the   Company's  shops.      At  close   of 
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the  period  ended  December  31.  1916,  616  box  cars  have  been  dismantled 
and  rebuilt,  and  heavy  repairs  have  been  made  to  343  cars  of  various 
classes,  and  71  of  the  obsolete  light  capacity  cars,  have  been  scrapped  or 
sold  and  their  original  cost  "written  out"  of  the  Equipment  account.  Tlie 
program  for  equipping  cars  with  safety  appliances,  United  States  standard, 
is  well  under  way  and  it  is  now  anticipated  that  all  freight  cars  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  not  later  than 
March  1,  1918,  the  final  date  set  by  the  Commission  for  compliance  with 
the   Safety  Appliance  Act. 

Since  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  contract  has  been  let  for  the 
building  of  125  steel  underframe,  ,80,000  pound  capacity,  box  cars  to  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  destruction  of  a  similar  number  of  60,000  pound 
capacity  wooden  box  cars,  covered  by  Equipment  Trust  Agreements,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  fill  such  vacancies  in  future  by  building 
the  cars  at   Company  shops. 

Valley  Terminal  Railway. 
The  Valley  Terminal  Railway  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  complete  freight  terminal  at  \'alley  Junction,  in  St.  Clair 
County,  Illinois,  adjoining  East  St.  l.ouis.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Valley 
Terminal  Railway  is  owned  by  this  company.  Property  (consisting  of 
about  126  acres  of  land)  has  been  acquired,  plans  for  the  track  lay-put, 
engine  house,  machine  and  car  repair  shops,  and  various  other  buildings 
have  been  made,  and  at  tlu-  date  of  tliis  report,  work  has  been  com- 
menced, and  if  weather  conditions  permit,  it  is  hoped  the  work  may  be 
completed  during  September  or  October  of   the  present  year. 

This  Terminal  will  connect  with  the  Missouri  Pacific— St.  Louis  South- 
western Joint  Illinois  main  line,  and  The  Terminal  Railroad  Association 
of  St.  Louis  (through  its  subsidiary,  the  Illinois  Transfer  Railroad),  at 
Vallev  Junction,  Illinois,  and  with  both  the  Alton  &  Southern  and  Illinois 
Central  Railroads  at  the  East  end.  At  present  it  is  the  intention  to  lay 
about   fourteen   miles   of  track. 

EXHIBIT    R. 

Summary  of  Property  Investments  and  Advances  Unfunded,  Cash  Loans 

TO  Controlled  and  Affiliated  Lines,  and  Unpledged  Securities 

(Not     Necessary     for     Control)     Held     in     Company's 

Treasury,   as   of  December    31,    1916 — System. 

Detailed  Total 

Accounts.  .-\moust.  .Amount. 

St.   L.   S-W.   Ry.   Co.  of  Texas,  expenditures. 
INVESTMENT  IN  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT 
—ROAD,   UNFUNDED— 
,  St.  L.   S-W.  Ry.  Co.,  expenditures,  January 

1    to  June   30,    1916 $34,856.08 


St.  L.  S-W.  Ry.  Co.  of  Texas,  expenditures, 

January   1   to  June   30,    1916 482,643.43         $517,499.51 


Bonds — Unpledged — 
Paragould    S-E    Ry.    Co..    First   and    Ref. 

Mtg.   Bonds— Par  Value $511,000.00 

Southern    111.    &    Mo.    Bridge    Co.,    First 

Mtg.    Bonds — Par    Value 600,000.00       1,111.000.00 

Advances — Open  Accoi/nts — 

So.  III.  &  Mo.   Bridge  Co.— Cons.  Adv..  $40,099.29 

Gray's  Point  Term.  Ry.  Co.— Cons.  Adv.  25,456.88 

Paragould    S-E    Ry.    Co.— Cons.    Adv 3,454.02 

The  Pine  Blf.  Ark.  Riv.  Ry.— Cons.  .Adv.  30,472.83 

Memphis  R.   R.  Term.   Co.— Cons.  Adv..  110,297.10 

Dal.  Term.  Ry.  &  U.  D.  Co.— Cons.  Adv.  3,726.68 
Stephenville    N.    &    S.    Texas   Ry.    Co.— 

Construction    Advances    54,521.18           268.027.98 

LOANS— COV.   BY   BILLS   RECEIVABLE— 

Valley    Terminal    Railway $260,870.80  260,870.80 

UNADJUSTED    DEBITS— 

Property  .\dvances — In  Suspense — 

Illmo.    Mo..    Term.— Realtv    Adv.    in    Sus.. 
Additional  Freight  Term.,  "Ft.  Worth,  Tex: 

Total   expenditures    $734,911.16 

Deduct   amount   funded 250,000.00        484,911.16 


$25,555.37 


Securities  Issued  or  .Assumed,  Unpledged — 

St.  L.  SW.  Ry.  Co.,  Com.  Stock— Par  Val.  $143,900.00 
St.  L.  S-W.  Ry.  Co..  Pref.  Stock— Par  Val.  106,350.00 
St.    L.    S-W.    Ry.    Co.,    First    Term.    &   U. 

Mtg.    Bonds—Par   Value 4,114,000.00        4.364,250.00 


Total 


$7,032,114.82 


BROOKLYN  RAPID  TRANSIT  CO.— REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  TO  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1917. 

T,       11    ^^^?''v°"t®i'"oV    to,,  the   breaking  cut   of  the    European   war.   namely,   the   rising   prices  of  labor 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y.,  July   23.    1917.  and    materials.      These   expenses    aggregated    $16,741,417.19,    an    increase    of 

The   operations    of   the   system,    for    the   year   ending  June   30,    1917,   with  $1,047,509.38,    or    6.67    per    cent— most    of    which    increase    was    represented 

comparison    for    the   preceding   fiscal    year,   are   shown    generally  in   the   fol-  ">'    "'S'^"    "ages.       Ihe   perccnt.-ige    of   operating    expense   to    transportation 

lowing  table:  revenue    was    56.74,   as  compared    with    56.15    for   the    preceding   vear.      The 

charges    to    maintenance    of    way    and    structure    and    eauiomenl    apffrpffati»H 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT  OF  THE   RESULTS   OF  THE  OPERA-  $5,001,637.33.    a   slight    increase    over   the   charges    for    the    precedfng   vear 

TIONS  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  RAPID  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  FOR  Jl'nr,  ??l°n^^    ^^•"'^"If'!'    ^°"'«^''''-    "'»«    '«*«    than    the    amount    charged    by 

YEARS  ENDED  TUNE  30.   1917  .AND  1916.  l-,r„    inrrAs^  i^    ,1?,    ."'i^    '?^    """^^    '"  j'"'^    credit    or    reserves.      The 

large    increase    in    the    cost    of    power    was    due    primarily    to    two    factors. 

Increased  namely,   the   higher   cost    of  coal,    and    the   necessity    for    purchasing   outside 

1917                    1916                Decrease—  power  because  of  delay  on   the   part  of  the   Public   Service   Commission   in 

Gross  Earnings  from  Operation. $29, 504,018. 96  $27,948,771.81    +$1,555,247.15  approving  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  power  for  rapid  transit  lines 

Operating   Expenses    16,741,417.19     15.693,907.81    +   1,047,509.38  ..  ^  "^   burden    of   taxatic  n    continues    to    increase,    the    amount   charged '  for 

— the   year   being   $2,351,104.16.    which    is   27.94    per   cent   more   than    for   the 

Net    Earnings    from    Opera-  preceding  yeai 

lion    12,762,601.77     12,254,864.00  -f      507,737.77  ...P^^Si'S'i^"^    f."™    operating    income    were    swelled    bv    the    addition    of 

Income    from    Other   Sources...         427.814.75           438.705.88  —        10.891.13  $442,863.36    to    interest,   on    account  of  new   rapid   transi't    properties   placed 

'n  operation.     Other  interest  and  rental  deductions  were  somewhat  less  than 

Total    Income     13,190,416.52      12,693,569.88   -f      496,846.64  tO!_the  preceding  year,  making  the  net  deductions  $400,018.89  greater 

Less  Ta.xes  and  Fixed  Charges     7,995.178.23       7,081.737.70   -4-      913,440.53  .  The    remaining   surplus    is    $416,593.89    less    than    for   the    preceding    vear 

I"    °"^"'    words,    out    of    an    addition    of    $1,555,247.15    in    gross    operating 

Net    Income    5,195,238.29       5.611,83'2.18  —      416,593.89  J^''=""='  while  $507,737.77  was  .=3ved  in  net  revenue,  the  additional  charge" 

Surplus  at    Beginning  of  Year.    11,562,654.04     10,621,966.45   -f      940,687.59  i?""  '*'!^',  and   interest   absorbed  all   of  this  saving  and  considcrablv   more 

Nevertheless   the  company    was  able  to  -maintain   its  dividend   rate   of  6   per 

Total    16,757,892.33     16,233,798.63  +      524,093.70  cent,  and  add  a  substantial  amount  to  the  system's  surplus. 

Other    Credits    to    Surpluc    dur-  "  '?  gratifying  to  note  that  the  oper.-!tions  of  the  company's  rapid  transit 

ing    year    22,603.07             69,958.05  —        47,354.98  "Ji"   in   conjunction    with    those   provided   by   the  city   under   the   provisions 

of  the  contracts  of  March    19.    1913.   resulted   for  the  year  ending   Tune  30 

Total     16.780.495.40      16.303.756.68+       476.738.72  '"/■'""=•■"■"'"?""»  "n'-V  the  first  preferential  of  S3. 500.000   (which  accrues 

Of   this   amount   there  has  been  under  the  contracts  to  the  operator  and   is  applicable  to   interest  on  obliga'- 

appropriated:  «'0"s    outstanding    prior    to    the    dale    of   the    contracts,   and    to    dividends). 

Accounts    written   off 5.515.97               6.330.75  —              814.78  "i"   within    $250,371.77    of   interest   at   the    rate   of   6    per   cent   on    the   cost 

Adjustment  of  Expenses  prior  ?'    new   properties   placed    in   operation   since    March    19.    1913       This   deficit 

years*     1.088.36               8,6:1.97—          9,710.33  '^  <^V'"'-''?'i''=  and  becomes  a  charge  against   future  earnings  before  the  city 

Supersession      and      Dcprecia-  receives  interest  on  its  investment.     The  total  deficiencv  from  the  beginning 

tion     289,022.50             66,247.94+       222.774.56  °,f  *«7'P<V-:"'>' oP^^iion  on  August  4,  1913.  to  Tune  30.  ioi7.  is  SI  Ot7  '76  78 

Loss    from    operation    of    Em-  J"  "■   which,   notwithstanding  that  it  is  siibsecpientlv   to   be   made   good    has 

ployees'  Restaurants    5,631.86               2,338.35   +           3.293.S1  '"^"    absorbed    as    it    accrued    in    the    respective    annual    statements    of    the 

Adjustment    of    Special    Fran-  system.      These    results    have    been    attained    before    the    completion    of    the 
chise  and  Real  Estate  Taxes               135.37          183.970.44  —      183.835.07  combined   system    and    without    the   addition   of   any    new    lines    which   con- 
Expenses    in    connection    with  "''•'Ute    materially    to    net    earnings.       The    showing    is    indicative    of    the 
•Thompson     Legislative     In-  possibilities  of  the  completed  system  and  justifies   the   previously  expressed 
yestigation    of  >ublic    Serv-  "T  "^c"^"  "'•''•  "'   V"  ""'>■  ^c.  a  short  time  after  complete   operation   whin 

ice    Commission    4,S.':0.00  —          4,850.00  ?     ■"     'he  operators   preferentials   will   have   been   earned  and   the  cilv   will 

Allowance     to     Employees     in  hegin   to   get   interest   on    its   investment.      The    Broadway    suhwav     which    is 

Military    Service    ..           17.345.81               1,425.19  +         15.920.62  "Il^^^^^l  'Q,,'?"'"';""'^    '•",S%'>-    '<>   »hi'    ^cs>,lt.   will    be    parti.-.llv    opened    for 

Christmas    Gratuities    to    Em-  operation    dur  ng   the    next    few    months,    hut    unfortunatelv    the    completion 

^.Pl.oyces     29,341.29           +         29.341.29  »*  »he  entire  line  with  its  resulting  benefits  will  be  still  longer  deferred 

Dividend    on    B.    R.    T.    Co.'s  SPECIAL   BURDENS    ON    Sl'RFACE   I  INFS 

Stock  outstanding    JA67.m.OO    J^MS^            _  The  street  surface  railroad  companies  of  the  system  ha. e  applied  to   the 

Total    Appropriations    4,813,222.44    J|741^02^  +         72.119.80  f^l^J^l^i^'^^^^l^^^   and"fe'i^^V^o"ns°'re^aHi;g"th^' is^uYnce  'of 

Balance   Sheet    Surplus    $11,967,272.96  $11,562,654.04   +    $404,618.92  *"fi:is'"order    was    accepted    under    protest    and    without    waiving    ,ny    legal 

•Credit.  adfe'rseThl  "e^mn-,nVs"'"''M'-''"'"r    "■"■   '"case,  the    effects    should    be 

adverse    the    companies    ;vould    .ipply    to    the    Commission    for    relief       The 

,    The    year's    surplus    applicable    for    dividends    was    $5.195.238.29-equiva-  SlT-iT'trTsfer"  noTn.s'",'!;^   h      '   cst.ihlisliment  of  over   three   hundred  addi- 

iui'idi'ng"'     ""    ""•    ""    '^"°^'>"    ''^'''    ^"'-'    ^"-""-^'^    ^'-'=    »«•  ^4'^^^^^^^'^^^^'  ^^'^^  ^^^''"^^"i^^^^ 

The    gross    revenue    from    operation    was    $29,504,018.96.    a    gratifying    in-  al"ra«1ncr«s7"in"'n-Iss,'l"/^r"^    "l"""    "'T^-T"    P"-«cdinK    the    order    the 

crease    of   $1,555,247.15.    or    5.56   per   cent.  Th,   ,^f,„  h?r      f   .        7*«nger    revenue    had   been    over   S600.000    per   year. 
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«Vi";^h'  °Tn  the' "extenT  that  the  Commission's  order  compels  a  return  oi 
less  th^n  what  the  courts  have  declared  to  be  confiscatory  of  property 
r%  nrobabW  invalid  It  is  not  to  the  interest,  however,  either  of  the 
company  or  of  itspa  rons,  that  return  on  a  public  utility  property  should 
company   oj    ui   Ji.->F».  n,.reiv   with  n   the   I  mit   of   constitutionality. 

fer"'^x.'v  v°ears  tie  Ttau^e  of  New  York  forbade  a  reduction  of  rates 
whchwLid  bring  the  return  upon  capital  expended  to  less  .han  10., .er 
«nt  and  when  thlt  law  was  repealed  some  years  aso  and  power  was  given 
"the  Public  Service  Commission  to  fix  rates,  there  »f?  "«  'f  f^^"'7 
i,,tentinn  to  abolish  the  princpe  of  encouraging  the  business  of  traiis- 
poit"  or  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  legislature  specificalW  restricted  the 
Khlic  Service  Commissions  in  their  exercise  of  rate-making  Powers  by 
rem  rinrthat  thev  should  give  due  regard  "to  a  reasonable  average  return 
upo  capital  actually  expended  and  to  the  necessity  of  making  reservation 
nnt  r,f  income  for  surplus  ard  contingencies.  To  comply  with  tins 
?cnui?ement  T  much  larger  return  is  called  for  than  6  per  cent  anything 
less  than  which  the  courts  have  decided  would  be  confiscatory  of  property. 
New  capital  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  necessary  improvements  and  enlarge- 
ment of  transit  unless  it  is  assured  of  an  adequate  return  and  is  protected 

''^BrookWnlnVrhTe'en's^are  larcelv  undeveloped  territories.  Many  square 
milts  of  available  land  offer  opportunity  for  housing  a  great  populatioil. 
Partially  developed  sections  need  additional  improvements.  Fully  devel- 
oped sections  require  relief  from  congestion.  Municipal  expansion  and 
D  oeress  in  large  cities  cannot  exist  without  transportation.  From  the  be- 
g  nmncs  of  growth  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  the  measure  of  progress  has 
been  the  growth  of  transportation.  The  expansion  of  facilities  has  in- 
evitably been  followed  by  increasing  valuations  of  land,  construction  of 
new   buildings,   enlargement   of  industry   and   increase   of   population. 

For   twentv-two   vears  our  system   has   led   this  march   of   municipal   prog- 
ress      The    rate    of    progress    has    encouraged    investors 
Their  returns  have  as  yet  been  almost  negligible,  but  con 
and    hope    of    the    future    have    maintained    contidenci 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  d'"--'  >— - 
wealth,   and  a   million  and 


ecunties. 
servative  financing 

In    the    meanwhile 

,..,.._ _   _dded  to  the  two  boroughs' 

half   of   inhabitants  to   their   population.      Thi; 


wonderful  growth  can  be  continued  only  if  transportation  does  its  share. 
Transportation  cannot  do  its  share  without  credit.  Credit  can  only  come 
with  net  income.  More  largely  and  vitally  interested  than  any  of  our 
security  holders  in  establishing  for  our  properties  a  reasonable  net  income 
is  evei^y  inhabitant  of  the  greater  city.  To  him  the  dividends  on  transit 
progress    have    been    immediate    and    cumulative. 

Increased    expenditures    are    necessary    for    ample    compensation    to    labor 
and   for   maintaining  a   proper   standard   of   up-keep  and  service.      All   these 

cannot    be   possible    without   an    adequate    return    to    the ■--    '••—•'    •'"■ 

ney. 


vho    furnish    the 


orde 


The  relief  which  the  companie 
moderate  svm  for  certain  transfe 
is  one  of  the  worst  things  which 
stric-ted    transfers    encour'  "" 

beyond  which  such  conce^ 
beyond    tht:    Commission'; 
compelled    to    ask    for    an    inert 
surface    companies    of    the    St.n 


It  has 


have  asked  is  the  right  to  charge  a 
The  abuse  of  the  transfer  privilege 
onfronts  our  operations.  Properly  re- 
as  do  low  fares,  but  there  is  a  limit 
nnot  be  safely  made,  and  to  that  limit  and 
has  forced  us.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
e  in  the  unit  fare  of  five  cents,  as  have 
outside  of  New  York  City,  but  we  are 
d'  that  the  prodigal  use  of  transfers,  as  now  permitted,  is 
an  injury  hotli  to  our  properties  and  to  the  public,  and  that  it  should  be 
materially  rsstricted  either  by  an  abolition  of  many  of  the  transfers  or  by 
a    moderate    cliarge    therefor. 

R.-\PID  TRANSIT   PROGRESS  UNDER  CITY  CONTRACTS. 

en  extremely  fortunate,  both  for  the  city  and  for  the  operators 
riual  System  Contracts  for  the  extension  of  rapid  transit,  that 
the  principal  contracts  for  construction  and  equipment  were  placed  prior 
to  the  beoinning  of  the  present  period  of  high  prices.  Otherwise  the 
contracts  c'nuld  not  have  been  entered  into,  and  the  extension  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

This  is  illustrated  forcibly  in  coniicction  with  the  contracts  let  by  the 
New  York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation  which  is  carrying  on  the  work 
for  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  System.  The  quantity  of  structural  steel 
contracted  for.'  in  discharging  our  obligations  under  the  city  agreements, 
has  been  approximately  120.000  tons— covering  substantially  all  the  require- 
ments The  avcra.«  fnicc  of  this  steel  delivered  was  $42.34  per  ton.  The 
cost  todav  would  lie  cnn5ider.^hlv  more  than  twice  as  much  per  ton.  besides 
the  correspondiiielv  increased  cost  of  erection.  The  five  hundred  steel 
subway  cars  wliich  we  have  contracted  for.  and  about  four  hundred  of 
which 'bavi  l-,-.,.,,  -l..livrT,-.l,  w.-.nlri  Imve  cost  about  40  per  cent  more  than 
the  actual  ■>;,,,  li.lp,  ,r-  ,,f  ...iictural  steel  or  other  materials  and  of 
possible  within  any  reasonable  period, 
part  of  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment ronlciiM'l.ucd  liv  i1k-  j..:iit  .ii.angemert  with  the  city  have  been  let — 
the  principal  exceptions  bciiig  the  continuation  of  the  third-tracking  of 
the  Fulton  Sfeet  Elevated  from  Nostrand  Avenue  to  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
which  the  Public  Service  Commission  has  refused  to  allow  to  proceed 
although  most  of  the  steel  required  therefor  has  been  furnished;  the 
ordering  funder  option)  of  one  hundred  additional  steel  subway  cars; 
signal  and  line  equipment  for  the  14th  Street-Eastern  line  and  for  the 
60th  Street  Tunnel  to  Oueens:  line  equipment  of  the  Culver  Line;  struc- 
tural additions  to  the  Coney  Island  Terminal,  and  increase  in  yard  and 
shop    facilities. 

The    requirement    to    supply    a    power    generating   plant    for    rapid    transit 
heen    suspended    by    the    citv    and    in    lieu    t^hereof    arrangemr"" 


eqiiipn 


have  been  entered 
with    the    Transit    Pr- 
hattan   and    Brooklyn   ■ 
constituent   company  .  i 
to    enable    it    to    furnisl 
Brooklyn   and   Oueens, 

On  May  28,   1917,  the  ele 
between    Cypress    Hill 


11    la 


tv    and    in    lieu    thereof 

T.-r-'-nrnngh  Rapid  Transit   Company  and 

■  ■      t'.ir    purchasing    power    in    Man- 

I  :  in«it  Development  Company  is  a 

■    ic  II   .1   Transit   System,   and,   in   order 

icii     liic    Lipid    transit   and    surface    lines    in 

■Iv    increase    its    generating   capacity. 

1  extension  to   Tamaica  was  placed  in  opera- 

d    Richmond    Hill,    and    the    remainder    is 

expected  to  be  ready  for  traffic   during  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 

The  Conev  Island  Terminal  work  has  been  completed  to  a  point  of  per- 
mitting operation  of  two  tracks  on  the  new  structure  from  Sheepshead  Bay 
to  Culver  Terminal,  nnd  wliib?  the  other  portions  have  been  delayed  on 
account  of  the  non-dcIivii\  ,.!'  -l,.!.  li  i*  helieved  that  the  main  portion 
of  this  terminal  con'-tni.  .  i,,,.  „ili  1,.  ...milrtcd  during  the  year  1917,  and 
that  the  entire  terminal  aiII  1.  ..  nl>  i,,.  use  during  the  summer  of  1918, 
with  the  exception  of  ili,  i  imn,  .  tnii  nmiIi  the  city-built  Culver  line,  the 
construction  ol  which  1=  likely  to  be  still  further  deferred  for  at  least  a 
year   on   account  of  the   difficulty  of  obtaining  steel. 

The  entire  third-tracking  of  the  Broadway  Elevated  was  placed  in  opera- 
tion between  Marcv  Avenue  and  Manhattan  Tunction  on  December  23, 
1916. 

The  work  of  equipping  the  city-built   subways  has  been  undertaken,  even 
before    the    work    of    construction    was    completed    by    the    city,    and_  has 
progressed    satisfactorily.      Considerable    work    has    been    done    in    providing 
substations  and  equipment  thereof,  and  transmission  lines. 


The  Public  Service  Commission,  acting  for  the  city,  has  completed  the 
West  End  Elevated  line,  and  operation  thereon,  which  was  begun  ">  June, 
1916  between  the  Four  h  Avenue  Subway  at  38th  Street  and  84th  Street 
was  extended   to   25th   Avenue   on  July   29,    1916,   and  to   the   Coney   Island 

""ThfrmpTet/on'of'lh'e'mher  lines  which  are  being  constructed  by  .he 
city  for  operation  in  connection  with  our  system  is  still  more  or  less 
uncertain.  It  is  expected  that  the  Broadway  subway  in  Manhattan  will 
brready  for  operation  between  Canal  Street  and  14th  Street  in  the  eary 
part  of  August  This  will  mean  no  relief  in  Manhattan,  and  will  enable 
merely  an  extension  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Subway  service  via  the  Man- 
hattan Bridge  and  Canal  Street  subway  to  Union  Square  Those  ,»rt.ons 
of  the  Broadway  subway  between  Whitehall  Street  and  Canal  Street,  and 
between  14th  Street  and  42nd  Street,  will,  it  is  expected  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  be  ready  for  operation  in  October  or  Novemter  of 
the  current  vear.  The  portion  cf  the  Broadway  line  iiorth  of  42nd  Street 
and  extending  through  Seventh  Avenue,  59th  and  60th  Streets  to  the 
Queensborough    Tunnel,    will    probably    not    be    ready    for    traffic    until   late 

'"The  Montague  Street  tunnel  connecting  the  Broadway  subw'ay  with  the 
Fourth  Avenue  subway  in  Brooklvn  will  probably  not  be  finished  and 
ready  for  operation  until  the  summer  of  1918.  and  the  connection  between 
the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  and  the  Brighton  Beach  line  should  be  ready- 
about    the    =ame    time.  ,■        .     r       u  i.-   j 

The  work  of  the  citv  on  the  14th  Street-Eastern  line  is  far  behind,  no- 
contracts  having  yet  been  let  for  the  elevated  portion  betwen  Bushwick 
and  East  New  York.  No  relief  from  the  operation  of  this  line  is  in 
sight    for    at   least   two   years.  ,     _  ,   ,.  .■  ..l. 

The  completion  of  the  new  Queensborough  Tunnel  line  connecting  with 
the  Broadway  subwav  at  60th  Street  and  with  the  Astoria  and  Corona 
lines  in  Queens  is  still  remote.  The  construction  contract  calls  for  the 
work  being  finished  in   February.   1019.  „  ,  ,.      ^       ■        ^  •     •         f. 

No  contract  has  vet  been  let  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  for 
♦he  extension  of  the  Centre  Street  Loop  through  Nassau-Broad  Street,  Man- 
hattan, connecting  with  the  Montague  Street  tunnel.  This  extension  will 
furnish  the  link  of  a  very  important  loop  service  from  Brooklyn  into  lower 
Manhattan,  via  the  Manhattan  Bridge  and  Montague  Street  tunnel,  and 
will  do  very  much  toward  improving  transit  between  Brooklyn  and  lower 
Manhattan.  The  Commission  excuses  its  delay  in  letting  a  contract  for 
this  extension  on  the  ground  of  present  difficulties  with  respect  to  costs, 
uncertainty  of  deliveries  of  material  and  scarcity  of  labor. 
RESULTS  OF  OPER.-KTIONS  UNDER  JOINT  ARRANGEMENT  WITH 
CITY'. 
L'nder  the  terms  of  our  contracts  with  the  city  what  is  called  "tem- 
porary operation"  began  on  August  4,  1913,  when  portions  of  the  Centre 
Street  Loop  tracks  were  opened  for  traffic.  As  lines  have  since  been 
placed  in  operation  from  time  to  time  the  results  have  been  steadily  ex- 
panding, and  are  indicated  in  the  table  presented  below,  w-hich  covers 
the  full  period  of  such  operation  and  separately  the  operations  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1917.  As  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year  the 
joint  revenue  increased  $1,467,762.24.  The  operating  expenses  increased 
$743,250.42.  leaving  a  gain  in  net  revenue  of  $724,511.82.  Taxes,  however, 
increased  $290,528.39.  After  deducting  from  the  net  revenue  the  com- 
pany's preferential  of  .$3,500,000  (reserved  to  the  operator  under  the  con- 
tract with  the  citv)  the  amount  of  net  income  applicable  to  interest  on  the 
new  investment  of  both  company  and  city  was  $858,451.04.  as  compared 
with  $424,467.61  last  year.  As  provided  in  the  contract  this  net  income 
is  applied  first  to  the  payment  of  the  company's  interest.  Down  to  June 
30  1917  the  ioint  system's  future  earnings  are  indebted  to  the  New  '^  ork 
Co'n'oliilated  Railroad  Company  (the  operator)  for  $1,037,276.78  deficiency 
in  interest.  The  city's  deficits  are.  contrary  to  rules  of  accounting  applied 
to  railroad  companies,  added  to  the  cost  of  construction  during  the  period 
of   "temporary   operation.'' 

The  table  of  operations  is  as  follows: 
RESl'LT  OF  OPERATIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  CONSOLIDATED  RAIL- 
ROAD   COMPANY,    LESSEE.    UNDER    THE    PROVISIONS    OF 
CONTR.^CT  NO.   4,   DATED  MARCH   19,   1913,   BETWEEN 
THE  NEW  YORK  MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY  CORPO- 
RATION AND  THE   CITY  OF  NEW  Y'ORK. 

Y'ear  For  the  period 

ending  August  4.  1913, 

Revek-.-e.  June  30.  1917     to  June  30,  1917 

Passenger    Revenue    $11,100,527.19       $36,827,671.55 

Chartered    Cars    and    Misc.    Trausp.    Rev- 

e,,i,e  730.00  4,085.72 

\dvertisin'g  ' ' '  .'.' 116.952.50  328.875.77 

Other  Car  and   .Station  Privileges 77.833.61  228.890.46 

Rent  of  Buildings  end  Other   Property...  23,952.07  100,375.56 

Rent  of  Tracks  and  Terminals 28,035.95  132.135.81 

Miscellaneous     23,251.08  44,314.77 

Total      $11,371,282.40       $37,666,349.67 

Deol'Ctions: 

Rentals     $67,460.00  $306,806.66- 

Taxes    ; 723,049.64  2,215,814.17 

Operating    Expenses,    e-xclusive    of    ilain- 

tenance     4,520,113.06  14,975, 199.1S 

M.aiiitenance  Fund    L361,766.93  4,515,661.28 

Depreciation    Fund    340.441.73  1,128.915.27 

Company's    First   Preferential 3,500,000.00  13,680,107.51 

Total     $10,512,831.36       $36,822,504.04 

Net  over  First  Preferential $858,451.04  $843,845.63 

Company's     Second     Preferential     as     per 

Engineer's  Determination  of  Cost.  . $969,104.63         $1,741,404.23 

Reserve  in  respect  of  lines  in  operation — 
.•\nticipating  Chief  Engineer's  Deter- 
mination   of    Cost 139.718.18  139.718.18 

Total   Second  Preferential $1,108,822.81         $1,881,122.41 

Deficit*  in  Company's  Pbeferenttals $250,371.77         $1,037,276.7» 

Interest!    Paid   by    City    on    Its    Cost    of 

Construction     of     Property     Placed     in 

Operation   Pi-us   Sinking   Fvnd  at   Rate 

or  1   Per  Cent  Per  Annum $2,238,516.28         $3,557,244.39- 

Total    Deficit    $2,488,888.05         $4,594,521.17 

'  To  be  made  good  from  future  net  income  before  payment  of  City's 
interest   and  Sinking  Fund  charges. 

i  Deficits  in  Citv  s  charges  during  temporary  operation  to  be  added  to* 
the  Cost  of  Construction  of  City  Owned  Lines. 
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EMPLOYEES'  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  LIBERTY   BONDS. 

The  participation  of  employees  of  the  system  in  the  Government  Liberty 
Loan  was  particularly  gratifying.  The  number  of  employees  making  sub- 
scriptions was  7,744,  and  the  total  number  of  bonds  subscribed  for  was 
$578,850.  Of  these  bonds  10,775  were  in  $50  denomination.  Subscriptions 
came  from  every  department,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  partial  payment 
plan  offered  by  the  company,  whereby  to  those  who  chose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  plan  installments  on  account  of  subscriptions  are  deducted 
weekly  or  monthly  from  the  pay  rolls — the  period  of  payment  extending 
over  one  year  in  the  case  of  certain  emplovces,  and  over  ^wo  years  in  the 
case  of  other  employees.  By  this  method  not  only  was  the  volume  of 
subscriptions  made  large,  but  employees  were  encouraged  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  their  earnings  in  a  thrift  fund.  In  order  to  finance  the  trans- 
action the  company  borrowed  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  for  the  bonds 
originally,  with  the  privilege  of  reducing  its  loan  from  week  to  week  as 
installments  on  the  purchase  price  are  received  from  subscribers. 
EMPLOYEES'   WELFARE   WORK. 

For  various  activities  in  the  interest  of  the  health,  social  entertainments, 
life  insurance  and  welfare  of  its  employees,  the  companies  of  the  system 
expended  during  the  year  $1.12,803.78.  including  the  application  to  these 
items  of  $13,4«7..16  received  from  the  collection  of  fidelity  bond  premiums. 
Of   this   amount    $32,653.68    was    for    pensions,    and    $35,559.50    was   for   life 

On  June  -30  1917,  6,245  employees  were  members  of  the  Group  Insurance 
Plan — a  net  increase  of  497.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  beneficiaries  of 
deceased  employees  were  paid  the  sum  of  $6i,000  under  the  terms  of  the 
policies. 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    COMPANY   AND   EMPLOYEES. 

Throughout  the  lahor  disturbances  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1916, 
which  temporarily  interfered  with  the  operations  of  most  of  the  transpor- 
tation lines  of  the  city,  our  employees  gave  renewed  evidence  of  their 
loyalty  and  co-operation.  They  repelled  the  efforts  of  outside  agitators  to 
stir  up  discord  and  to  paralyze  service.  The  symt)athetic  relations  which 
had  prevailed  for  years  between  men  and  management  remained  unbroken. 
In  order  that  these  ties  might  be  strengthened  and  a  fuller  opportunity  given 
for  mutual  consultation,  the  functions  of  the  Employees'  Benefit  Associa- 
tion (comprising  practically  all  employees)  were  enlarged  by  jirovision  for 
the  election  by  secret  ballot  of  trustees  representing  the  various  depart- 
nients  of  the  system,  w-ho  will  be  the  spokesmen  of  their  fellow  employees, 
respectively,  in  working  out  in  conjunction  with  heads  of  departments  the 
improvement  of  working  conditions.  These  departmental  trustees  meet 
periodically  and  have  already  accomplished  much  towards  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  elected. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Insurance  Reserve  Fund  was  increased  during  the  vear  by  $59,836.84. 
and  amounted  on  June  3nth  last  to  $898,934.92.  The  average  amount  of 
reinsurance  in  effect  during  the  year  was  $25,046,494.38.  upon  which  the 
Iiremiums  made  an  average  rate  of  23.8.  On  account  of  certain  adjust- 
ments this  rate  was  somewhat  sub-normal. 

The  fire  losses  during  the  year  aggregated  $1,959.47.  of  which  $399.73  was 
jiaid  out  of  tho  reserve  Fund,  and  the  remainder  through   reinsurance. 

Inspection   for  prevention  of  fire  has  been  rigid  and  systematic,  and  this 
accounts   for   the  very   small    percentage  of  loss. 
FREIGHT  OPERATION. 

"The  South  _  Brooklyn  Railway  Company  has  continued  to  conduct  the 
freight  operations  of  the  system.  These  have  been  interfered  with  consid- 
erably during  the  past  year  by  reconstruction  work  on  lines  and  terminals, 
and  by  the  competition  of  autom.obile  trucks  in  the  carriage  of  beer,  ice  and 
asphalt.  The  freight  revenues  were  $505,556.09,  an  increase  of  $12,386.04. 
and  the  operating  expense  was  $304,666.22. 

Several  new  sidings  at  manufacturing  plants  have  been  installed,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Brooklyn  manufacturers  to  take 
further  advantage  of  the  facilities  which  are  offered.  This  is  particularly 
true,  in  outlying  territories  where  freight  operation  can  be  conducted  with- 
out interference  with  the  reeular  passenger  business  of  the  system. 
MISCELLANEOUS    IMPROVEMENTS.    RENEWALS    AND    REPAIRS. 

Additions,  renewal;:  and  even  ordinary  niairtenance  work  have  been 
restricted  and  hampered  by  the  prevailing  conditions  affecting  the  supply 
of  labor  and  materials.  Not  only  is  the  work  done  more  expensively,  but  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  or  delay  of  cettins  material,  much  'desirable 
work  has  had  to  be  postponed.  This  is  particularly  true  in  renewals  of 
track,  vdiere  only  a  itart  of  the  reconstruction  program  has  been  carried 
out  because  of  the   failure  to  get  rail.     This  condition  Seems  likely  to  con- 
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xpcnditures  for  maintenance  ard  construction  during 
ine  nscal  year  (other  than  construction  and  equipment  expenditures  on  rapid 
transit  lines  referred  to  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  report)  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  30.000  K.W.  Turbo  Unit  and  Condenser  Outfit,  contracted  for  in 
Januar-  1916,  for  the  Williamsburg  Power  Station,  which  was  to  have 
been  received  in  .\ugust.  1916,  was  not  delivered  until  recently.  The  con- 
denser has  been  installed  and  the  turbo  unit  is  being  erected  and  is  expected 
to  be  ready   foi    service  about  the  first  of  October. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  a  further  increase  in  power  facilities  by  a 
reconstruction  of  the  'o-called  E,istern  Power  Station,  and  two  35,000  K.W. 
Turbo  I'nits  for  this  station  have  been  contracted  for,  to  be  delivered 
during  Mav  and  November  of  1919. 

During  the  year  IS  Tavlor  stokers  were  installed  in  the  Williamsburg 
Power  Stat'on.  making  24  in  oiieration;  8  blower  equipments  have  been 
installed,  4  of  which  are  now  in  service.  Orders  have  been  placed  for 
i6  addition.-il  stokers  and  4  blower  equipments,  making  a  total  of  72  stokers 
for  the  station.  In  the  'ame  station  the  rebuilding  of  coal  downtakes  for 
18  boilers,  and  the  rebuilding  of  ash  downtakes  for  11  boilers  have  been 
comnleted;  the  mairi  steam  header  was  rebuilt:  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
auxiliary  steam  piping  in  the  boiler  room  on  account  of  increase  in  the 
working  vtc.ini  pressure  is  about  one-half  completed:  42  feed  water  regulators 
h.ivt;  b.rn  i.i.hrcd  to  be  installed  on  the  boilers  in  order  to  provide  auto- 
matic rcenlilinn  of  the  feed  water,  which  will  result  in  more  efficient  opera- 
tion of  tile  b.Mlers  and  auxiliaries. 

M  the  Central  Power  Station  two  coal  bridges  have  been  constructed, 
with  a  canacity  of  handling  l.?5  tons  of  coal  per  hour.  One  of  these 
bridges  is  in  operation  and  the  second  is  under  w.av.  The  slip  on  the  north 
side  of  the  station  was  rrdrcdged  to  provide  for  the  entrance  of  barges  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  storage  of  coal  on  the  north  side  of  the  slip. 

Richmond    Hill    substation   was  increased    from    2.000   K.W.    to    3  500 
""    '~  Si'bst.ition    from    1.500   K.W.    to   2.000   K.W  :   the   Essex 

II  .^..1,-1  :.,,„„   from   3.000  K.W.  to  5.000  F  "'  •   'i      " -   '         '    ' 

from   -i.M.)   K.W.   to  6.000  K.W.— part  of  the 
provided  In-  ir:insfer  of  rotaries  from  other  substatii 


K.W. .        _    . 

Street  SiiVtntion   from  ^,1.0fln_  K.W.  to '5.000  K.W.":   the  Phrkviil'c  Suhstat'fc. 

n   capacity  being 

lir;)','i''''c"i'',  .^""■'''"■■^rd  panels  have  been  insi.aTl'ed 'in  the  Tompkins  and 
Myrtle  S.,t.<lr,tio..s.  .and  additional  switchboard  equipment  has  been  ordered 
tor  the   Coney   Island   Substation. 
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d  from  the  system  49.71  miles  of 
■tit  feeders,  of  which  11.02  miles  were  reinstalled  in 
ystem:  25.09  miles  of  underground  feeders  were  re- 
lies   reinstalled    in    other  parts   of  the   system. 


There  were  renewed  97.40  miles  of  trolley  wire,  and  1.309  feet  of  con- 
duit line  were  constructed  on  Avenue  H  from  the  Brighton  Beach  line 
to  Ocean  Avenue. 

There  were  862  trolley  poles  installed  during  the  year;  419  removed; 
181    reset;   375  reinforced,  and   2,480  repainted. 

On  May  4.  1917.  the  surface  railroad  operating  headquarters  at  Ridgc- 
wood  were  transferred  to  the  new  terminal  at  Fresh  Pond  Road,  and  the 
former    property   is   available    for    sale. 

Various  improvements  and  r»:pairs  were  made  in  buildings  and  other 
structures. 

Approximately  1 1  y^  miles  of  surface  track  were  reconstructed,  involv- 
ing the  entire  removal  of  the  old  track  structure  and  foundation,  and  its 
replacement  with  new  7-inch  standard  grooved  girder  rail,  on  wood 
ties,  with  cast  welded  joints  and  tie  rods,  and  the  installation  of  new 
pavement    on    concrete    foundation. 

The  surface  track  overhauled  and  repavcd  amounted  to  12,652  lineal 
feet    of    single    track. 

The  new  lines  of  surface  track  constructed  during  the  year  aggregated 
56,465  feet  measured  as  single  track.  This  construction  was  at  the  follow- 
ing  locations: 

Palmetto  St.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  to  Myrtle  Ave 944  ft. 

Flatbush  Ave.,  Ave.  N  to  Ave.  U 8.673    " 

Eighth  Ave.,  39th  St.  to  Bay  Ridge  Ave 15.432    " 

Fresh   Pond  Rd..   Lutheran  Line  to  Metropolitan  Ave 3.652    " 

Metropolitan   Ave..   IJrv   Harbor  Rd.  to  Jamaica  Ave 18,041    " 

Surf  Ave.,  West  8th  .St.  to  West  5th  St 591    " 

New    nOth   St..   Brighton    Beach 4,932    " 

Line    on    Ralph,    Mill    and    Kcmble    Aves.    to    Atlantic    Gulf    and 

Pacific  Co.'s  plant 4.200    " 

With  the  exception  of  the  new  street  at  Brighton  Beach  and  the  line 
leading  to  the  Atlantic  Gulf  and  Pacific  Company  at  Mill  Island,  the 
above  construction  was  7  inch  grooved  girder  rail  with  sheet  asphalt  pave- 
ment on  Surf  .Avenue.  5-inch  granite  block  pavement  with  sand  founda- 
tioi]  on  Flathush  .\venue.  and  standard  5-inch  granite  on  concrete  foun- 
dation  on   the   remainder  of   the  lines. 

We  repavrd  cif  streets  to  the  extent  of  122,111  square  yards  of  pave- 
ment, divided  as  follows: 

New  i^ranite  on  concrete 74,758  square  yards 

New  granite  on  sand 4,903       "  " 

Recut  granite  on  concrete 12,589       "  " 

Recut  granite  on  sand 3,907       "  " 

Wood  block   11.234       "  " 

Sheet    asphalt    14.720       "  " 

122.111       " 

Twenty-one  pieces  of  surface  track  special  work  were  installed;  75 
renewed,  and  33  repaired.     Twelve  electric  switches  were  installed. 

The  single  track  on  Adams  Street,  north  of  Front  Street,  comprising  230 
lineal  leet.  was  removed:  also  approximately  2,640  feet  of  single  track 
from    property   conveyed   to   the    Brighton-by-the-Sea   at    Brighton    Beach. 

A  dump  tr.ack  for  disposal  of  snow  was  inst.llled  at  the  dock  at  the  foot 
of   Fulton    fetreet. 

Surf.ice  ?tor:,ge  tracks  were  removed  from  the  storage  vard  at  Ocean 
Avenue  and  Avenue  Z,  upon  expiration  of  the  lease  of  that  property. 

The  new  drawbridge  over  Coney  Island  Creek  at  Stillwell  .Xven'ue  and 
the    connecting   tracks    were   placed   in    operation. 

On  the  elevated  lines  16.862  lineal  feet  of  structure  were  repainted; 
;1.?2^  !■'"  ,"i'"^  renewed,  besides  106,832  lineal  feet  of  guard  rail,  and 
58,1/0  lineal   feet  of  footwalk. 

The  rail  and  sneci.-il  work  renewals  on  the  elevated  lines  consisted  of 
renewing  41,426  feet  of  80-lb.  running  rail;  4,488  feet  of  100-!b.  running 
rail:   /02   feet  of  guard  rail,  besides  various  frogs  and  switches. 

The  equipment  of  all  surface  passenger  cars  with  air  brakes  required  by 
°J  ,10°  '""^,P^'''"^jS<:rv:cc  Commission  was  completed  with  the  installation 
ot  l.s  comnlcte  and  122  partal  air  brake  equipments  on  double-track  open 
cars;    there    were    also    installed    24    geared    hand    brakes,    completing    this 

Whiting  electrically  driven  cranes  were  installed  on  three  cars,  dis- 
placing del  ricks  ai-.d  pillar  cranes. 

Considerable  work  was  done  in  the  repairing,  repainting  and  over- 
hauling of  equipment,  the  number  of  surface  cars  passing  through  the 
shops  for  this  purpose,  or  for  damage  in  operation,  being  3,280.  and 
number  of  elevated  and  subw.ay  cars   1,184. 

For  experimental  purposes  four  surface  passenger  cars  were  equipped 
with  enclosed  platforms,  the  doors  of  which  are  interlocked  with  the  power 
control   of  the  car. 

Various  machinery  was  added  to  the  shop  equipment 

Three  hundred  pairs  of  Brill  22-E  maximum  traction  trucks  were 
equipped  w:th  inside  hung  brake  riggings,  and  87  pairs  of  the  same  class 
of  trucks  on  cars  of  the  Coney  Island  &  Brooklyn  Railroad  Companv  were 
equipped  with  fixed  wheel  guards. 

INCREASE    IN    NUMBER   OF   STOCKHOLDERS. 

The  number  of  stockholders  at  the  date  of  closing  the  books  for  divi- 
dends in  June.  1917.  was  9,187,  an  increase  of  149  as  compared  with  the 
similar  date  of  1916. 

RESERVE  ACCOUNTS. 

Reserves  have  been  added  to  during  the  year  as  follows: 

Insurance     ...........    $59,836.84 

.AmortiLition  of  Capital,   etc 173 '''9  61 

Employer's  Liabilitv   ' '       9o!4SL23 

Total    S3'>3  517  68 

As  against  these  additions,  however,  payments  have  beeii'made  on  ac- 
count of  Employer  s  Liability  .amounting  to  $20,522.55.  and  charges  to 
i  ,'??''ii-'".'?"  ?^  <  apital  etc..  on  account  of  propertv  retired,  aggregate 
$474,807.12.  thereby  reducing  the  accumulated  reserves  as  shown  in  the 
balance  sheet  by  '517I.S1L99.  The  adjustments  for  property  retired  (which 
are  refiectcd  both  m  this  statement,  in  the  direct  charges  to  profit  and  loss, 
and  in  the  capital  accounts)  are  somewhat  abnormal,  being  increased  con- 
siderablv  by  the  di.scarding  of  obsolete  power  house  equipment,  no  longer 
required  transmission  lines  and  bv  the  removal  of  car  fenders 
CONSTRUCTION  EXPENDITURES. 
On  account  of  the  construction  ard  equipment  of  rapid  transit  lines 
under  contract  with  the  City,  the  New  York  Municipal  Railwav  Corpora- 
tion has  expended  duunt  the  year  an  additional  amount  of  $9.'l46  736  03 
making  the  total  expenditures  to  lune  30.   1917.  as  follows- 

On  accourt  of  contribution  to  City-owned  lines SI  1.149.,108  00 

On  account  of  equipment  of  City-owned  lines 8  17?  '13  79 

On    account    of    additions,    extensions    and    improvements    of  

existing  railroads    30.458.769.53 

Total    $49,981  31 1  32 

•The  other  companies  of  the  «vstem  have  expended  diiring  'the  vear  for 
.additions  and  improvements  $1,249,326.53.  of  which  $546,824.33  'was  for 
i-,eV',J'o  ,•,'?"''"■■"'■  <"'f'"<i"'5  ."-"tensions).  $122,772.71  for  electric  line. 
115  cc^^A- /"■■  ■"''mj''-''  p'^"'.  ?]'-<.6".27  for  cars  and  electrical  equipment, 
$72,581.20  for  buddings  and  fixtures.  $48,608.43  for  real  estate,  and  the 
remainder  for  miscellaneous  mirposes.  As  against  these  charges,  how- 
ever, credits  have  been  made  for  properties  displaced  aggregating  in  value 
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$957  200.82,  leaving  a  net  addition  to  the  property  accounts  of  other  com- 
panies $292,125.71. 

BROOKLYN  RAPID  TRANSIT  REFUNniNG  MORTGAGE  FOUR  PER 
CENT.   BONDS. 

Authenticated  to  July  1,  1916 $55,705,000.00 

Authenticated   during   year 223,000.00 

$55,928,000.00 
Convened    into    stock 29,619.000.00 

Net  Authenticated  and  OutstandinR $26.309.000.00 

In  hands  of  the  Public $3,459,000.00 

In  possession  of  the  B.  R    T.   Svstem $22,850,000.00 

As   follows: 

•Collateral    to    $60,000,000.00    6    yr.     5    per 

'■ent    Notes  $10,000,000.00 

Collateral   to   Bills   Payable ^•^^°-S22-52 

In  Treasurv  B.   R.  T 4.583.O0O.0O 

In  Treasury  N.  E.  R.  R 587,000.00 


Deposited   with   City   of   New   York  by   The 

N.  E.  R.   R.  Co 15,000.00 

Deposited  with  Trustee  of  The  Nassau  Elec- 
tric Railroad  Consolidated  Mortgage 725,000.00 

Guaranty     Fund     Brooklyn     City     Railroad 

Lease    250,000.00 

$22,850,000.00 

*  $2,265,000    par    value    of    these    notes    have    been    converted    into    New 
York  Municipal   Railway  Corporation's  five  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds, 
as  permitted,  orior  to  January  !.  1916,  by  the  terms  of  the  trust  agreement. 
Detailed   statements   of   operation,   various   statistics   and   consolidated   bal- 
ance sheet  are  appended  hereto. 

The  Board  of  Directors  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  loyaltj- 
and   efficiency   of  its   employees   during  the    past   year,   particularly   in   view 
of  the  trying  conditions  of  the  times  through  which  we  are  passing. 
Bv  order  of  the  Board, 

T.   S.  Williams. 

President. 


CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  &  QUINCY  RAILROAD  COMPANY-SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 


19)7. 


lual    Report 

ce   then  the 

for    which 

instead    of 


Chicago,    January 
To   the  Stockholders  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington   &   Qun'cy   Ra 

As  of  ,Tulv  1,  1916,  there  was  issued  the  Sixty-Second  An 
of  your  Company,  covering  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916.  Sir 
Intersfite  Commerce  Commission  has  changed  its  fiscal  year 
carriers  are  required  to  make  reports,  to  end  December  31 
June  30  as  heretofore.  A  similar  change  in  the  fiscal  year  has  oeen  ii.aue 
by  most  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  your  directors  took  similar 
action  at  meeting  held  January  24,   1917.  , 

It  has  seemed  best,  for  purpose  of  future  comparisons,  to  make  tnis 
report  cover  the  fiscal  vear  ended  December  31,  1916,  and  the  figures  are 
so  presented  herein.  There  are  included,  however,  for  the  six  months 
period  ended  December  31,  1916,  an  Income  Account  Statement,  and  tables 
showing  Changes  in  Equipment,  Revenue  Freight  Carried  and  Investment 
in   Road  and   Equipment. 


The  capital   stock  outstanding 


CAPITALIZATION. 
C.APiTAL  Stock. 

E 
Total  Par  Value 
Authorized  and 

Outstanding.  1 

$110,839,100.00 


Rate.  Amount. 

8%  $8,867,128.00 

thout   change   during   the   year. 


FUNDEI>  DEBT. 
Actually  Issued. 

Reacquired 


Per 

Cent. 

1916 

70.80  $ 

77.310.516. on 

20.00 

21.833,534.25 

2.47 

2,691,304.66 

2.61 

2.854,713.02 

2.06 

2,250,015.47 

1.97 

2,149.529.24 

.09 

101.591.85 

COMPARATIVE  INCOME  STATEMENT. 
YEARS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31. 


OPER.^TING    REVENUES.  1915 

Freight    $  64.211,845.33 

Passenger     20,438,621 .92 


Actuallv 

Out- 
standing. 


. .     Express     .  . 

Miscellaneous 
.     Incidental     . 

Joint  facility 


593,884.14 

21436,064.43 

1,983,640.41 

1,847,742.06 

77,924.14 


Per 

Cent. 

68.61 

21.84 

2.77 

2.60 

2.12 

1.98 

.08 


In 
Treasury.       Treasury.      Pledged. 
$9,873,000     $3,885,400       $31,000       $23,466,700     $176,487,900 

The  funded  debt  outstanding  was  reduced  $4,838,000.     This 
in  bonds  purchased  and 

held    in    the   treasury $2.952.5nO 

held  by  Trustees  of  sinking  funds 1,319,500 

canceled   and   retired    566,000 


During  Year 

on  Bonds 

''.Actually 

Outstanding." 

$6,960,493.46 

reduction  was 


$4,838,000 


MILEAGE  OF  ROAD  OPERATED  ON   DECEMBER  31.   1916. 


lOO.OO  $109,191,204.49   ...Total  operating  reven 


OPER.\TING  EXPENSES. 


11.17 
15.62 
1.52 
29.32 


Maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 

12,203,996.81    tures    $ 

17,053,851.51    ..Maintenance  of  equipment.. 

1 ,662,805.07    Traffic    

32.014,949.04    Transportation     

1,013,164.78   ...Miscellaneous    operations... 

2,203,307.74    General    

Transportation  for  invest- 
T.    916,370.29   ment— Cr 


$  93,589,722.43  100.00  STATE 

Colorado    . 
llli. 


12,025 
14,833 

1,577 

28,810 

846, 

2,033 


216.06 
787.07 
.138.03 
984.20 


12.85 
15.85 
1.69 
30.79 


Iowa    

Kansas 

Minnesota    .  ... 

Missouri      

Montana    

Nebraska 

South    Dakota 
Wisconsin    . .  .  . 
Wyoming     . .  . . 


Main  Line. 
214.11 
891.48 
371.68 
12.71 
23.61 
593.62 
134.38 
.     1.364.76 


783.53 
993.44 
246.61 


Total. 
394.36 

1,675.01 

1,365.12 
259.32 
23.61 

1,122.30 
134.38 

2,850.34 
279.95 
222.33 
692.45 


Operated  Total 

Jnder  Lease     Mileage 
or  Contract.    Operated. 


34.97 
114.06 
73.44 
.82 
14.84 
13.15 
49.54 
22.37 


59.74  $  65,235.704.66    ..Total   operating  expenses 
40.26  $  43.955,499.83    ...   Net  operating  revenue  . 


$  60,127,079.20     64.25 
$  33,462,643.23    


$     4,820.197.37    Railwav 

36,314.88  LTncolIcctibie 


lilway   revenue 


Total 


STATE. 


4,449.10         4.570.07         9,019.17  354.48 

LINE  OWNED. 


$     4,856,512.25 


$     4,286,708.91 


$  29,175,934.32 


$  39,098,987.58    Operating  inconif 

NONOPERATING  INCOME. 

$     1,578.114.13   Rents    $        925.698.49 

1,413,202.63    ...    Miscellaneous  interest    ...  379,168.88 

$     2.991,316.76    ..Total  nonoperating  income.  .   $     1,304,867.37 


Miles  of 
Road. 

Colorado    394  36 

Illinois   1,675.01 

Iowa     1,365.12 


Third       Yard  Track 
Track,     and  Sidings. 


$  42,090,304.34 


429.33 

1,789.07 

1,438.56 

260.14 

38.45 

1,135.45 

183.92 

2,872.71 

279.95 

222.86 

723.21 


Total: 

539.18 

3,122.57 

1,962.05 


income    $  30,480,801.69 


DEDUCTIONS  FROM  GROSS 
INCOME. 

2,065,577.91    Rents    i 

6,96i.,493.46    .  .   Interest  on  funded  debt    .  . 

752.94    ..Interest  on  unfunded  debt.. 

Amortization  of  discount  on 

55,163.52    funded    debt    

13,590.86  Miscellaneous    income    charges 


1,629,870.64 

7,077,551.97 

6,072.27 


$     9,095.578.69 


Total    deductions    $     8,808,909.36 

$  32.994.725.65    Net    income    $  21,671,892.33 

DISPOSITION   OF   NET   INCOME. 

-Appropriations   for: 

$     1,864,286.81    Sinking    funds    $     1.783.800.38 

8,867.128.00   Dividends     8,867,128.00 

8,864,595.48    .  .Additions  and  betterments. .  3,340,669.28 
Fund  for  accrued  taxes 

.......  L'ot  yet  due 

Miscellaneous  appropriations 


259.32 

■■2;25 

112.12 
'i7'96 
i  36.65 

925.47 
sar  were: 

TAXES. 

1916. 

,   $    299.308.12 

,      1,007,460.77 

550,365.16 

80,220.64 

32,604.31 

296,094.75 

58,124.72 

.      1,074,782.38 

166.068.03 

255.473.54 

309.444.33 

199.51 

25.05 

37.13 

434.78 

34.91 

719.20 

62.62 

76.84 

212.51 

Minnesota     . . . 

Missouri    

Montana    

Nebraska    

South    Dakota 
Wisconsin    .  . .. 
Wyoming    .... 

23.61 
.  ..      1.122.30 
134.38 
. ..      2,850.34 
279.95 
222.33 
692.45 

...     9.019.17 
;  during  the  vi 

road  owned   . 

line  operated 

62.99 
1.669.20 
169.29 
3.587.50 
342.57 
435.82 
904.96 

Total    

The  increases 

in 

Colorado     

42.40         3.093.46 

3.45  miles 

40  miles 

In< 

1915.                   D 

$    260.248.06     Inc. 

996.333.36     Inc. 

554.041.13     Dec. 

67.211.30     Inc. 

32.528.25     Inc. 

403,578.10     Dec. 

72,670.50     Dec. 

1,079,838.13     Dec. 

108,277.83     Inc. 

265.206.08     Dec. 

206.803.24     Inc. 

280.55     Dec. 

13,080.50 

ecrease. 
$  39.060.06 

11,127.41 
3.675.97 

13.009.34 

Illinois    

Iowa    

Missouri     

107,483.35 
14,545.78 
5,055.75 
57.790.20 
9.732.54 
102,641.09 
81.04 

Montana   

Nebraska    .... 
South   Dakota 

Wyoming    

Other  States    . , 

2,400,000.00 

6,000  000.00 

$  27,996,010.29 


$4,130,146.26     $4,047,016.53     Inc.     $83,129.73 
$690,051.11        $215,535.03     Inc.  $474,516.08 


$  13,991,597.66   .... 


4.998.715.36   Income  balance $     7,680,294.67 


Total    States    

United  States  Government. 

Grand  Total    $4,820,197.37     $4,262,551.56     Inc.  $557,645.81 

The  large  increase  in  the  United  States  government  tax  was  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  change  of  rate  from  one  per  cent  to  two  per  cent  of  the  net 
income. 
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STATISTICS  OF  OPERATIONS. 

The   large    increase   in   Operating    Keveniies,    and    the    increased    efficiency 

of  operation,    resulted  in   reducing   the   operating   ratio    from   64.25    in    1915 

to    60.58   in    1916.      This    operating    ratio    of    1916    was    further   reduced   to 

59.74  by  the  deduction   from  Operating  Expenses  of  the  credit  for  "Trans- 


va    recent   requirement   by    the    Interstate   Com- 


portation    for    Investn 
merce  Conimission.) 

Increased  efficiency  of  operation  is  shown  by  an  increase  of  22.7%  i 
ton  miles  of  revenue  freight  being  carried  with  increases  of  only  11.71 
in  freight  train  miles  and  of  10.8%   in  freight  train  car  miles. 


STATISTICS   OF   OPERATIONS. 


ITEM, 
ige  mileage  of  load  operated    (miles) .... 

TRAIN-MILES. 

ht— ordinary    

—light     

— total    


Total   transportation   service 

Work  service    

LOCOMOTIVE-MILES. 
Freight- 


■ipal 


Passei'per — principal 
— helpei  .. 
—light    ... 


n — principal 
— helper  .  . 
—light    .... 


Special — principal 
"  — helper  . . 
"      -light    ... 


—total   

•Includes  64.600  motor  trair, 


Train 
Yard  ! 


■itchi 


g — freight     . 
— passenger 


"        — total   

Total  transportation  -iei  vicr 

Work  service 

LOCOMOTIVE  TOX-MILES. 


Freight  train  service... 
Mi.xed  train  service  .  . .  . 
Passenger  train  service. 
S|)ecial  train  service     . . 


Total   transpovtati( 

■ight  train — loaded 
'•     —empty   . 


Sum   of  loaded  and  empl\ 
■ight  train — caboose    


-total 


n — freight,  loaded    

— freight,  empty 

— caboose    

— passenger 

— sleeping,  parlor  and  observation. 

— dining 

— other  passenger — train    


—total 


t  Includes  64,600  motor  car  miles. 

?l>ecial  train — freight — loaded    

"  "     — freight— empty    

"  "     — caboose    

"  "     — passenger    ; . . . 

"  *'     — sleeping,  parlor  and  observation. 


'*  "     — other   passenger — train    

Total  transi'ortation  service   

Work  service    

FREIGHT  SERVICE. 


1916. 
9,370.39 


18,309,310 

17.965,959* 

697.909 

23,065 


18,331,202 
824,914 
876,'>3I 


17,901.359 
133,119 
336,858 


23,070 

1.820 

793 


45,919,278t 
28,220,580 
4,958,023 
38,203,438 


3.135,961 
1,032.206 

34,819 
1,184.995 

73.042 

'  '296,594 
5,757.677 


284,393 
46.868 
21.688 
99,264 


1915. 
9,368.00 


16,394,016 

17,714,045 

745.955 

35,199 

34,889,215 

76.051 


17,649,101 
201,075 
354.349 


746,059 
3.236 
5,994 


35,199 
5,363 
2,996 


8,706,085 

46,579.904 

1.628,187 


454,886,356 
215,377,659 


670.264.015 
16.604.846 


686.868.861 


44.958.989 
29.805.419 
4.987.581 
36.199.709 

115.951,698 


297,077 
15,206 
30,351 
103,742 
13.919 
2.639 
S.13I 

471.065 


:  or  Decrease. 

2.39 


Inc. 

1,915,294 

Inc. 

251,914 

Dec. 

48,046 

Dec. 

12,134 

6,411,285 

Inc. 

1,919.917 

675,270 

Inc. 

149.644 

767,720 

Inc. 

108.311 

Inc.     2.177.872 

Inc. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

252.258 
67.956 
17.491 

Inc. 

166.811 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

47,999 

1.971 

175 

Dec. 

50.145 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

12.129 
3.543 
2.203 

Dec. 

17.875 

Inc. 

82.195 

Inc. 
Inc. 

1.409.167 
11.730 

Inc. 

1.420.897 

Inc. 

3.779.755 

Dec. 

35.335 

2.003.729 
1.349.621 


Dec. 
Inc. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


93.135 
126.727 
4.095 
47.515 
70.462 
106 
60.297 

66.953 


12.684 
31.662 
8.663 
4.478 
13.767 
2.580 
7.014 

17"!524 


«09.n6.m         Inc.    75.117.619 


ght 
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freight  .-  ■  .  • 
liles — non-revenne   freight 


.STATISTICS  OF  OPliR-^TIOXS  (Cntinucd). 

1916 

10,^23,326,440 

]'.'.'.".'.'.'...'.'. 1,8U.590,G52 


1915. 
8,899.951,312 
1.675,195,298 


Increase  or  Decrease. 
Inc.  2.023.375,128 
Inc.        139,395,354 


!.737. 917,092  10,575,146,610         Ir 


P.VSSKN'GKR  SERVICE. 


REVENUES    .^^'D    EXPENSES. 


Freight  revenue  .... 
Passenger  revenue  . . 
Passenfier  service  tra 

Operating  revenues   . 
"  expenses    . 


22,879,433 
1,097,092,168 


$77,310,516.00 
21,833,534.25 
28,133,797.61 


$64,211,845.33 
20,438,621.92 
26,130.477.74 

$93,589,722.43 
60,127,079.20 


Inc.  $13,098,670.67 
Inc.  1.394,912.33 
Inc.       2.003.319.87 


Net  operating  revenues 


$43,955,499.83         $33,462,643.23         Inc.   $10,492,856.60 


AVERAGES  PER 


service    train-miles. 

s 

s — transportation    . 


Freight-train  miles 
Passenger-train  mile 
Mixed-train   miles    . 
Special-train   miles 
Transportati 
Work-train 
Locomotive- 
Freight   ser' 
Passenger   s 
Freight  revenue  ......... 

Passenger  service  train  re\ 

Operating  revenues 

"  expenses 

Net  operating  revenues    .  . 
Ton-miles — revenue  freight 
"       "     — all   freight   ... 
Passenger-miles — revenue 


les. 


Loaded 
trains 

Loaded 
trains 

Empty 


liles — freight 


freight       car 


freight 


liles— mixed 

les — freight 

car-miles — mixed 


Empty 

trains    

Ton-miles — revenue  freight 

—all   freight    

Passenger  train  car-miles — passenger 

trains    • 

Passenger       train       car-miles — mixed 

trains 

Revenue  passenger-miles   


Passenger  service  trail 

Operating  revenue?;... 

"         expenses. . . 

Net  operating  revenue 


revenue. 


Item. 
Train-miles — freight  trains. 
Car-miles — freight  trains  .  .  . 
Train-miles — passenger  trains 
Car-miles — passenger  trains 
Train-miles — mixed  trains  .  . 
Car-miles — mixed  trains  .... 
Train-miles — special  trains  . 
Car-miles — special  trains   .  . . 


MILE  OF  ROAT). 

1,954 

1,750 

Inc. 

204 

1,917 

1,891 

74 

80 

Dec. 

3 

Dec. 

1 

3,947 

3,724 

inc. 

223 

92 

94 

Dec. 

2 

5,374 

4,972 

inc. 

402 

81,670 

73,809 

Inc. 

12,695 

12,561 

;  8,250.51 

$  6,854.38 

Inc. 

$1,396.13 

3,002.41 

2,789.33 

Inc. 

11,652.79 

9,990.36 

inc. 

1,662.43 

6,961.90 

6,418.35 

inc. 

4,690.89 

3,572.01 

Inc. 

1,118.88 

1,165,728 

950,038 

inc. 

215,690 

1,359,380 

1,128.859 

inc. 

230,521 

117,081 

118,686 

Dec. 

t  TR.-\IN-MILE. 

28.89 

27.75 

Inc. 

1.14 

4.49 

4.08 

Inc. 

.41 

11.64 

13.14 

Dec. 

1.50 

1.48 

1.55 

Dec. 

.07 

574.69 

519.25 

Inc. 

55.44 

670.16 

616.99 

inc. 

53.17 

6.53 

6.55 

Dec. 

.02 

2.23 

2.13 

Inc. 

.10 

58.78 

60.23 

Dec. 

1.45 

$    4.07 

$    3.75 

Inc. 

$    .32 

1.51 

1.42 

Inc. 

.09 

2.95 

2.68 

Inc. 

.27 

1.76 

1.72 

Inc. 

1.19 

:jcomoti 

.96 
VE-MILE. 

inc. 

.23 

Increase 

1916. 

1915. 

or  - 

Decrease. 

.91 

.92 

Dec. 

.01 

37.98 

38.47 

Dec. 

.49 

.98 

.97 

Inc. 

6.39 
.99 

6.35 
.99 

Inc; 

17.66  10.81      Inc. 

AVERAGES   PER    LOADED    FREIGHT   CAR-MILE. 


freii 


20.53 

19.44 

Inc. 

23.94 

23.09 

inc. 

.14527 

$    .14022 

inc. 

AVERAGES  PER  C.\R-MILE— PASSENGER. 

s— revenue    14.55  14.63     : 

enue    $    .28958       $    .26972 


MISCELLANEOUS  AVERAGES. 


Miles  hauled — reve 


-all   freight 


freight. 


Miles  carried — revenue  passenge 
Revenue  per  ton  of  freight 

"         '•     ton-mile  of  freight. 

"  "     passenger 

'•  "  passenger-mile  .  . . . 
Operating   ratio    


278.10 
200.45 
263.55 
47.95 

$1.96828 
.00708 
.95429 
.01990 

%    59.74 


186.21 
251.83 
48.92 
$1.94602 
.00721 
.89927 
.01838 


Dec. 
Inc.   $ 
Dec. 
Inc. 


8.38 

14.24 

11.72 

.97 

.02226 

.00013 

.05502 

.00152 

,    4.51 


EQUIPMENT. 


Class  of  Eqvipmext. 
Steam  locomotives    .  . .  . 


Number 
on  Dec. 
31.  1915, 
.  .    1.767 


'reight-train  cars : 

Box    cars    30,429 

Flat   cars    1.549 

Stock  cars    7,669 


Coal   cars    22.971 

Tank  cars   213 

Refrigerator  cars    2,943 

Caboose  cars    693 

Other   freight-train  cars.  . .         80 

All 


Passenger-train   cars: 

Coaches 

Combination  passenger 
Other  combination  cai 
,ing    cars     


I^arlor    car 

I'.aggage  and  express  cars. 

Postal    cars    

Other  passenger-train  cars. 


Company  service  cars: 

Officers'  and  pay  cars 31 


Wrecking   cars    .. 
Other  company  ser 


22,893 

213 

2,911 

679 


1,926       66,226       41,05  tons 


215 
508 


.\11    classes    of    cars     in 


2,303 
22 
19 
17 

2,788 

5,196 

72,720 


Floating  equipment: 

Steamboats  and   tugboats. 
Earges,      car      floats'     am 


Total  floating  equipment        72  3  2  73       ... 

REVENUE  FREIGHT  CARRIED  DURING  THE  YE.\R. 


Number  of 
Commodities.  Tons  Orig- 

inating on 
this  Road. 
Products  of  -Agriculture — 

Grain 4,561,415 

Flour 470,116 

Other  mill  products 221,235 

Hav   243,558 

Tobacco    2,954 

Cotton  5,001 

Fruits  and  vegetables 650,818 

Other  products   144,891 


Number 
of  Tons 
Received 


883,414 
216,110 
49,921 
59.687 
3.966 
56,733 
721,207 
117,368 


5,444,829 

686,226 

271.155 

303,245 

6.920 

61.734 

1,372,025 

262.259 


6.299,988       2,108,406       8,408,394 


t^er  cent 
Whole. 

13.9 
1.7 


'roducts  of  Animals — 

Live   stock   1, 

Dressed  meats    

Other  packinghouse  products.. 

Poultry,  game  and  fish 

Wool    

Hides  .and   leather 

Other  products   


,534 

306,117 

2,092,651 

.030 

9,207 

235,237 

.204 

10,513 

127.717 

,048 

58,133 

132,181 

,921 

9.642 

17,563 

,492 

5,817 

29.309 

,097 

37,887 

120.984 

Total 


437,316       2.755.642 


Power  All 

Locomotives 

Number  Number  and  .Average 

Added     Retired    Number       Capacity 

During     During    On  Dec.     All  Freight 

Year  Year.     31,  1916.         Cars. 

1  22  1,746       31,515  lbs. 


1,334       30.454 


'roducts  of  mines- 
.-\nthracite    coal 
Bituminous  coal 

Coke    

Ores     

Stotie.  sand.  etc. 


13.829 

9,643.139 

48,417 

126.725 

. ..   1,993,376 


Other  products  135,518 


109.265 
!,086,771 
213,562 
547,098 
351,346 
362,377 


123,094 
11,729,910 
261,979 
673,823 
2,344,722 
497,895 


Products  of  Forests- 
Lumber  

Other  products   


.11,961.004       3,670,419     15,631.423 


40.4.540       1,790,026       2,194,566 
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Manufactures — 

Petroleum  and  other  oils 706,301 

Sugar     198,747 

Naval  stores 11,901 

Iron,  pig  and  bloom 25,990 

Iron  and  steel  rails 17,852 

Other  castings  and  machinery . .  178,809 

Bar  and  sheet  metal 80,588 

Cement,  brick  and  lime 1,401,654 

Agricultural  implements   181,032 

V^agons.  carriage?,   tools,   etc..  58.262 

Wines,  liquors  and  beers 152,279 

Household  goods    etc 61,716 

Other  manufactures 565,222 

Total    3.640,353 

Miscellaneous    800,574 

Less  Car  Load 1,733,346 


1,139,680 
354,883 
18,118 
214,735 
165,147 
464,999 
407,197 

1,924.443 
247.934 
183.149 
201.058 
108.932 

1,266.921 


3,056,843   6,697.196 


433,379 
156,136 
6,217 
188,745 
147,295 
286.190 
326,609 
522,789 
66,902 
124.887 
48,779 
47,216 
701,699 


17.0 

2.8 
6.4 


Grand  Total,  All  Commodities. 27, 158,131     12,120,004     39,278,135 


of    15.14%, 

linous  coal  and 
1,309.370  tons, 
originated    on 


There    wJs    an    increase    of    6,281,581    tons.    19.04%.    in    revenue    freight 
earned,    of   which    4,687.982    tons,    an    increase   of   20.86%,    was   in    freight 
originating   on    thi,«    road,    and    1,593„599    tons,    an    incrcas 
freight  rectjived   fiom  connecting  carriers. 

The  prinripnl  increases  were  in  grain,  live  stock,  bitu 
in  petroleum  and  ot'ier  oils.  The  increase  in  grain  wa 
31.66%,  of  which  1.102,112  tons,  an  increase  of  31.86%. 
this  road.  Tht  increase  in  live  stock  was  205,468  tons.  10.89%.  of  which 
166,124  tons,  an  increase  of  10.25%,  originated  on  this  road.  The  increase 
in  bituminous  coal  was  1.995,469  tons.  20.50%,  of  which  1,854,056  tons,  an 
increase  of  23,80%  originated  on  this  road.  The  increase  in  petroleum 
and  other  oils  was  386.011  tons,  51.22%,  of  which  340,166  tons,  increase 
92.91%,  or-'ginated  on  this  road. 

The  increase  in  bituminous  coal  was  due  to  some  extent  to  our  reaching 
new  mines,  but  principally  to  *he  fact  that  last  year  eastern  coal  found 
Its  mailcet  in  the  east  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  former  years,  due 
to  increased  demand  from  industries  for  coal;  also  increased  export  and 
tide-waler  movement.  The  car  situation  and  serious  congestion  in  the  east 
also  militated  against  free  movement  to  western  territory.  resultiiiK  in 
greatly   increased   demands   for  western  and  Illinois  coal. 

The  increase  in  petroleum  and  its  products  was  due  principally  to  in- 
creased oil  development  in  the  Wyoming  fields  served  by  this  Company. 
This  tonnage  has  develop'.'d  satisfactoiily. 


INVESTMENT    IN 

LOAD    AND 

EQUIPMENT    DURING 

Additions  and  Betterments 
charged  to 

THE    YEAR. 

New  Lines 
and 

Road  and  i'.quipment. 

ACCOUNT. 

.■\ppropriated 

Extensions. 

from  Income. 

Total. 

Engineering    

$11,027.30 

$143,054.91 

$154,082.21 

Land    for    transporta- 

tion purposes   

Cr.     5.668.12 

$282,962.58                

277.294.46 

197,889,53 
26,713.40 

9^7  500  17 

Tunnels   and   subwavs 

26,715.40 

Bridges,    trestles    and 

culverts     

225.890.01 

838,013.04 

1,063.903.05 

20,661.99 
33,106.-I4 
18,610.61 

268,362.56 

563,043.64 

■    466,828.28 

289.024.55 
596,150.08 
485,438.89 

•Other  track  material . 

Pallast    

12.497.45 

209.143.21 

221.640.66 

Track  laving  and  rur- 

331,992.16 

36.831.18 

376.286.35 
43,299.29 

Right-of-way     fences.. 

6,468  11 

Snow     and     sand 

fences      and      snow- 

sheds      

S.«6  63 

2,993.95 

157,439.39 

3.880.58 
164.595.50 

■Crossings  and  signs.  . 

7.156.11 

Station  and  office 

buildings   

25.099.55 

236.706.08 

261.802.63 

Roadway  buildines. .  . 

637.30 

3,014.36 

3,651.66 

Water  stations 

3,172.58 

114,751.20 

117.923.78 

Fuel    stations 

Cr.        422.92 

44,615.91 

44,192.99 

Shoos    and    engine- 

Cr.  20,553.13 

933,401.78 

912,848.65 

Storage   warehouses.. 

518.87 

518.87 

Wharves  and  docks.. 
Telegraph     and     tele- 

            10,967.13 

10,967.13 

phone     lines 

2.327.36 

25,856.69 

28.184.05 

Signals     and     inter- 

3  IS  34 

332,967.77 

71,619.96 

333,306.11 
71,619.96 

Power  plant  buildings 

Miscellaneous      struc- 

tures     

17.58 

93,635.10 

9i.652.68 

Paving     

Cr.      7.009.35  ' 

Cr.       7.009.35 

Roadway  machines... 

9.645.21 

9,645.21 

Roadwav  small  tools. 

467.18 

467  18 

Assoss-ient?    for    pub- 

lic  improvements. .  . 

136,604.59 

136.604.59 

Other  expenditures — 
Road     

Shop    machinery 

Power  plant  machinery 

Unapplied  construction 
material  and  sup- 
plies  


538,106.72  544,243.63 

77.359,24  77.359.24 

104.569.44  104.569.44 


.Steam  locomotives... 
Freight-train  cars.... 
Passenger-train  cars.. 
Floating  equipment.. 

Work    equipment 

Miscellaneous     equip- 
ment     

Total     expenditures 
for   equipment... 


$616,289.22  $282,962.58     $6,706,409.84    $7,605,661.64 

Cr.  126.799.96  Cr.  126,799.96 
417,389.63  417.389.63 

443.921.27  445.921.27 


102.077.16 
895.60 

$834,021.26 


102,077.16 
895.60 


Interest^  during  con- 
struction     

Other  expenditures — 
General    


Total     general     ex- 
penditures     


$100.00 
36,353.57 
2,750.00 

39,203.57 


$834,021.26 

$100.00 

137.147.77  173.501.34 
2.750.00 

137.147.77  176,351.34 


Grand    Total..     $655,492.79  $282,962.58  $'7,677,578.87     $8,616,034.24 

•  Of  this  amount  $1,175,999.31  was  charged  to  previously  appropriated 
surplus.  The  total  of  approoriations  made  as  of  tunc  30.  1916,  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916.  was  (vide  pages  5  and  23)  $8,864,595.48  which  covered 
.■\dditions  and  Betterments  for  6  months  to  December  31,  1915.  $2,363,015.92. 
for  12  months  to  December  31.  1916.  $6,501,379.56. 

During  the  year  there  was  a  further  expenditure  of  $94,680  for  land 
for  Chicago  Terminals,   making  the  total  expended  $5,120,634. 

For  the  reconstruction  of  the  Missouri  River  bridge  at  Kansas  City. 
there  was  expended  during  the  year,  $711,179.  of  which  $694,338  was 
charged  to  Operating  Expenses  and  the  balance  Jo  Additions  and  Better- 
ments. This  makes  the  total  expended  to  date  $1,012,768.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  charges  subsequent  to  Jan.  1st,  1917.  will  amount  to  $402,000. 
making  the  total  cost  for  the  bridge  $1,414,768. 

There  has  been  expended  during  the  vear  for  track  elevation  at  .Xurora, 
III.,  $222,963,  most  of  which  was  chargeable  to  .\dditions  and  Betterments. 
the  total  charge  to  date  being  $1,003,584.  The  estimated  further  cost  is 
$2,061,592,  making  the  estimate  for  completed  work  $3,065,176. 

The  building  of  the  new  Chicago  Union  Passenger  Station  requires  a 
rebuilding  of  your  Company's  freight  terminals  at  Chicago,  and  during 
the  vear  there  was  expended  on  temporary  freight  terminals  $161,860,  and 
on   the  permanent   work   S20.0S9. 

During  the  year  the  work  on  new  shops  and  additional  tracks  at  West 
Burlin:;ton  has  been  carried  along  at  an  expenditure  of  $911,408,  most  of 
which  was  charged  to  -Additions  and  Betterments,  The  estimated  further 
cost  is  $544,301,  making  the  total  estimated  cost  at  completion,  $1,455,709. 

Second  track   h.is  been   constructed  during  the  year; 

Steward  Tct.  to  Flag  Center.  Ill $164,628 

On  Beardstown  Division 525.740 

On  La  Crosse  Division 372!454 

Forbes   to   Curzons 288,726 

Making  a  total  of $1,351,548 

,ind    the    estimated    cost    of   corapletin.g    these    pieces    of    double    track    will 
bring  the  total   to   $2,921,165. 

Work  has  been  continued  on  the  Chalco-Yutan  Cut-Off  at  an  expenditure 
during  the  year  of  $438,440,  making  the  total  expended  to  date  $638,216 
and   leavm,!?  an  estimated   further  expenditure  of  $130,000  to  complete  the 

On  New  Line  and  necessary  side  tracks  between  Guernsev  and  Ther- 
mopplis,  there  has  been  expended  $335,824.  making  the  total'  amount  ex- 
pended 5858,757,  leaving  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $20,000  to  complete 
the  work. 

As  indicated,  the  operations  reflected  in  the  accompanying  statements 
and  report  are  those  for  the  year  ended  December  3!st.  1916.  during  part 
of  which  numerous  items  of  expense  have  been  affected  by  increased  cost 
of  materials  and  labor.  These  increases  will  affect  the  Operating  Expenses 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  1917:  and  there  will  be  the  large  additional- 
expenses  now  accruing  throiieh  the  increase  in  wages  resulting  from  the 
so-called  Adamson  Law.  effective  Jan.  Ist.  1917.  and  through  increases 
Tu"  ,m,"i'"^^  which  have  been  granted  or  are  in  process  of  negotiation. 
I  he  I9I7  figures  will  also  rcHect  the  more  recent  increases  in  cost  of 
locomotive  fuel  and  materials  and  supplies,  accruing  on  account  of  economic 
and  other  conditions  tiffecting  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  European 
\\ar  and  cond:tions  related  thereto.  Pending  revenue  measures  likewise 
indic.-ite  a  substantial  increase  in  taxes  payable  during  the  coming  year 
^Following  is  the  report  of  the  General  Auditor  with  statements  prepared 

By  Order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HALE  HOLDEN, 

Presidtnt. 


FUNDED    DEBT    OF   THE    CHICAGO,    BURLINGTON    &    QUINCY    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 


Term. 


Mortgage  Bonos 
9.  &  Q.  R.  R.  ; 


Total 
Par  Value 
Authorized. 


Nominally  Outstanding.  Held  b\ 
or  for  Company, 

Total  . A — : 

Nominally 

or  .\ctually  111 

Outstanding.   Treasurj 


Interest. 


Pledged 

as  In  Sinking 

Collateral.      Funds. 


.\ctually 
Outstanding 
in  Hands 
of  Public.     Rate. 


Mar.  2,  1 90S  Mar.  1.  1958  $75,120,000  $75,120,000  $9  873  000 

iii"i"-     Mn,.,„n...    Tuy  1.1S99  July  1,  1949  50.835.000  50  835  000  *     IsS     :.::.: 

II!w7nu    ,m''l'''"ink  July  1,  1949  34.165,000  34,165,000  189.000     .:.,.:. 

ing    t;„„J    bonds. .   Oct.   1,  1879  Oct.   1,  1919  3,000.000  1,944,000  79  000 

lowa  iMv.  mtgc.  sink-  '  

ing  fund  bonds...   Oct.   1.  1879  Oct.   I.  1919  12,502,000  4,816  000  '41000 

INehraska.  ext.  mtgc.  --»i,www     

sink,   fund  bonds..  May  2.  IS-7  May  1,  1927  29,441.000  21,341,000  2.779.000     $31,000 


$65,247,000 
50,451,000 
33.976.000 

1.865.000 

4.575,000 

18.331.000 


.Accrued 
During  Year 
on  Bonds 
When  Actuallv 

Payable.    Outstanding. 


M.  &  S.  S2.609.880.00 
J.  s<t  T.  1.765,785.00 
J.   &  J.       1.359,040.00 

A.  &  O.  95,840.56 

A.  &  O.         196,458.98 

yi.  &  N.       816.393.44 
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FUNDED  DEBT  OF  THE  CHICAGO.  BURLINGTON  &  QUINCY   K.AILROAD  COMPANY— Co.ntinued. 


Interest 


Date  of 
Maturity. 


July  1,  1919 
June  1,  1920 
June  1,  1920 


Total 
Par  Value 
Authorized 


Designation  of  Bond  r 

or  Obligation.  Dati 

Mortgage  Bonds. 

B.  &  M.  R.  R.  R.  in 

Nebraska : 
Consol.  mtge.  sinking  ,    ,„,„ 

fund   bonds    .Tuly   1.1878     July  1,1918 

Republican  Valley  R.  R.: 

Mort.   sinking  fund 

bonds     July   1.  18 

•Tarkio   Valley  R.  R.: 

Mortgage     bonds...   June  1,18 
^Nodaway   Vol.  R.  R.: 

Mortgage    bonds     ..   June  I,  18 

COLLATEBAL   TRUST    BONDS. 

C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.:  ^ 
Sinking    fund    bonds 

(Denver    exten.)..    Dec.  I,  1! 
Plain   Bonds. 

'^'sfnkhig^Kmd 'bonds  Sept.  1.  1881     Sept.  1,  1921 

rpjjj^j  $232,558,000 

December,   I9J 


tl. 1,751, 000 

1,078,000 
210,000 
188,000 


Total 

Nominally 

or  .Actually 

Outstanding. 


$13,613,000 
932,800 


Nominally  Outstanding,  Held  by 
or  for  Company. 


Pledged 

as 

Collateral. 


Actually 
Outstanding 
in  Hands 
of  Public.     Rate. 


Feb.  1,  1922  7,958,000 


4.300,000 


7,310,200 
3,667,000 


$12,782,400 
917.800 


Accrued 
During  Year 
on  Bonds 
When  Actually 

Payable.    Outstanding. 


J.    &    T. 


3,636.41 
701.74 


3,546,000 


$213,744,000     $13,758,400     $31,000     $23,466,700  $176,487,900 


♦Note:  These  Bonds  paid  off  and  retired 


GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET. 
December   31,    1916. 
ASSETS. 
Investments; 

Property  investmen.-Road  ^-'^ ^^^'^^%y,^,,,,,„,,, 

i^oHu    yn  Aoe.  314  91 

G^nrrexpendUu^es-  •.■.■;:  ! !  l ! ! ! !  i ! ! ! : :  ■-350:62i;62     $453,315,909.72 

^'Boo"k    isTelr $  23,469,723.71 

Par    value    of    Company's    own    issues  _ 

included    23.466,y00.00 

Deposits  in  lieu  of  mortgaged  property  sold 

Miscellaneous  physical  property 

Investments  in   affiliated  companies: 

Stocks  $27,552,292.12 

S'°'jf    1,238,122.93 

Advances"::::::.':::: 1,797.535.34 

Other  investments: 


3,023.71 

229,613.05 

1,463,710.90 


GENERAL  BALANCE   SHEET. 

December    31.    1916. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock: 

n  ,  ^,.  $110,839,100.00 

Common    stock    .pa  iv. 

Long  term  debt: 

Bonds  held  bv  the  public $176,487,900.00 

Bonds    held    by    trustees,    account    sinking     ,,  ^,,  _„.  „ 

£yp^^g  23,466,700.00 

Bonds  owned'by' the' Company,  unpledged     ".758,400.00 
Bonds  owned  by  the   Company,  pledged. 


31,000.00 


213,744,000.00 


Total     •  • 

Less  bonds  held  by   or   for   the   Company,      ,..,,,„„.„ 

Ini-liidpd  ir  above  3/. 256, 100. 00 

included^in  above .^^.  _^   ^^^^ $176,487,900.00 


Stocks  .  . 
Bonds  . . . 
Notes  .  .  . 
Miscellane 


9,127.91 

152,538.00 

166.671.54 

35.00 


Current  liabilities: 

Traffic  and  car-service  balances  payable. 


investments    $485,928,580.22 


Current   assets 


Audited  accounts  and  wages  payable. 
Miscellaneoys  accounts  payable. 

Interest    matured    unpaid 

Dividends    matured    unpaid. 

Funded  debt  matured  unpaid... 

Unmatured  interest  accrued 

Other  current  liabilities 


Cash    •. 

Demand  loans  and  deposits 

Time  deposits ■ 

Loans  and  bills  receivable ■'  '  Vi " ' 

Traffic  and  car-service  balances   receivable. 

Net  balance  receivable  from  agents  and  conductors. 

Miscellaneous    accounts 

Material  and  supplies. 

Total 
Deferred  ,issets: 


Working    fund    advances. 
Other  deferred  assets 


Total   deferred   assets... 
Unadjusted   debits: 

Insurance  premium  paid  in  advan 

Discount  on  funded  debt 

Other    unadjusted    debits 

adjusted   debits. 


Total 
Grand 


19,848,417.83 
25,000.00 
12,346,500.00 
4,318,801.21 
788,947.88 
3,896,880.26 
2.90O.219.54 
7,571,610.83 


$  36,646.51 

2. 270.913. 56 
4,033.682.22 

$     6.341,242.29 


Total 
Unadjusted  cred 
liability 


rent   liabil 


In 

Operating  reserves _. 

,\ccrued  depreciation — Equipment 
Other  unadiusted  credits 


Total    u 
rporate  surplus: 


$     1,765,513.62 

6,397,244.6.3 

435,338.74 

1,707.081.00 

551.25 

5,000.00 

1.079,167.50 

32.366.49 

$  11,422.263.23 


$     2,701,635.78 

1,409,144.70 

440,000.00 

35,969.880.45 

1,945.434.90 


adjusted   credits S  42,466.095.83 


1907,    through 


Additions    to     property     since    June 

income 

Funded  debt  retired  through  income. 

Sinking   fund    reserves   .v '  „  ■ '•  j  a. 

Appropriated  surplus  not  specifically  invested 11448!  547  43 

Profit  and  loss U4.4Si,a4/.^J 


40.527.499.29 
15,436.692.85 
24,079,659.03 
8,564,856.7" 


Total   corporate 


rplus 


$203,090,255.38 


total    $544,305,614.44 


Grand   total    $544,305,614.44 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 
OPERATING  INCOME. 
Railway  operating  revenues: 
Transportation: 

Freiaht  $77,310,516.00 

Passenger    21,833,534.25 

E.Kcess   baggage  ,  "'"  ° ''''  ''' 

Parlor  and  chair 


-Baggage 


Storage 

Demurrage    

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Stock  yards   • 

Rent    of   buildings    and  -,.  ,- 

other    property iil',,,T^ 

Misrellaneou; 


18,891.74 
38.'',408.57 
258,556.09 
326,798.52 


171.131.17     $     2.149,529.24 


Mail 

Express    

Other  passenge 
Milk 


248.822.67 

2,393.89 

2,691,304.66 

2,854,713.02 

47,483.90 

455.545.22 


Joint   facility — Cr $ 

Joint  facility — Dr 


$        101,591.85 


Switching    1,458.247.48 

Special   s^ervice  train...  37,522.31     $106,940,083.40 


Spei  

ncidental : 

Dining  and  burfet $  678,284.43 

Hotel  and   restaurant..  100,130.24 

Station  and  train   pnv-  

ileges    8,260.33 

Parcel    room 15,438.48 

Storage — Freight    42,365.15 


ating    revenues.  . 

ay  operating  expenses: 

Maintenance      of      way 

and    structures. .  . ...  .$12,203,996.81 

Maintenance  of  equip- 
ment        17,053,851.51 

Traffic  1,662,805.07 

Transportation    -   32.014.949.04 


5109,191,204.49 


M 


;!lan 


op 


tions  '...: 1.013.164.78 
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General    2,203.307.74 

Traiifportafion     for    in- 
vestment—Ci 916.370.29     $65,235,704.66 

Net    revenue    from 
railway  operations 

Railway    tax    accruals $4,820,197.37 

Uncollectible  railway  rev- 
enues       36,314.88 

Total   operating   in- 
come     

NONOPERATING    INCOME: 

Hire   of   equipment 

Joint  facility  rent  income.. 

Income  from  lease  of  road. 

Miscellaneous   rent   income. 

Miscellaneous  nonoperating 
physical    property     

Miscellaneous  income   

Dividend   income    

Income  from  funded  securi- 
ties      

Income  from  unfunded  se- 
curities and   accounts.... 

Income   from  sinking  funds 


Deductions  from  (Iross  I.vcome: 

Hire    of   equipment 

Joint  facility   rents    


$     4,856,512.25 


946,286.33 

445,698.16 

2,902.12 

171.994.24 

9,931.03 
1.302.25 
40.353.04 


$39,098,987.58 


$42,090,304.34 


Rent    for   IcaseJ   roads 

Miscellaneous    rents    

Miscellaneous  tax  accruals. 
Separately  operated  proper- 
ties— Loss     

Interest  on   funded  debt... 
Interest  on  unfunded  debt. 
.Amortization  of  discount  on 

2,216,782.00 
2,216,782.00 
2,216,782.00 
2,216,782.00 

35,153.70 
21,530,26 
13,585.26 

52,136.96 

6,960,493.46 

752.94 

55,163.52 

5.60 

i     I.864.286.8I 

8,867,128.00 

8.864,595.48 
2.400,000.00 
6,000,000,00 

Miscellaneous         income 

9,095,578.69 

$32,994,725.65 

Disposition  of  Net  Income: 
Income    applied    to    sinking 

Dividend    appropriations    of 
income: 
2  per  cent  March  25,  1916.$ 
2  per  cent  Tune  25,   1916. 
2  percent  Sept.  25,  1916. 
2  percent  Dec.  26.  1916.  . 

Income  appropriated  for  in- 
vestment   in    physical 

Fund    for    accrued    taxes — 

not  yet  due 

Miscellaneous         appropria- 

$27,996,010.29 

Income  balance  transferred 

to   profit   and   loss 

$  4,998,715.36 

COLORADO  &  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY-EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


1917. 


Chicago,  January 
To  the  Stockholders  of  The  Colorado  &'  Southern  Railway  Comf 

Herewith  is  submitted  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  your  Uoard  o 
Directors  for  the  year  ended  Deccjnber  31,  1916.  In  order  tn  conforn 
with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  your  Hoard  o 
Directors  amended  the  By-Lavi's  of  the  Company  so  that  the  tiscal  yeai 
begins  on  January  1st  and  ends  on  December  31st  each  year. 

Tile  following  report  sets  forth  comparative  statements  for  the  newl) 
adopted  fiscal  period  and  combines  the  operations  and  affairs  of  the  Line: 
operated  by  the  Company  named  on  the  preceding  page  and  which  ar* 
herein   designated    as   the 

"COLORADO   &   SOUTHERN    LINES." 
FISCAL  YEAR  JANU.ARY   1   TO    DECEMBER   31. 


1916. 


OPERATING    REVENUES. 


72.56  $11,951,001.01    Freight 


3,522,954.82  Passenger     . 

233,182.07  Mail    .... 

217,427.69  Express     .. 

346,961.23  Miscellaneous 

179,361.71  Incidental    . 

18,390.07  Joint   facility 


Per 

1915. 

Cent. 

$10,560,926.15 

71.62 

3,260,469.11 

22.11 

235,172.84 

1.60 

230,155.82 

1.56 

277.138.54 

1.88 

166.762.71 

1.13 

15,039.98 

.10 

100.00  $16,469,278.60 


$14,745,665.15   100.00 


...Total    operating    revenues. 
OPERATING  EXPENSES. 
Maintenance  of   way  and   struc- 
tures        $  1,944,310.58 

2,769,214.07 


11.43  $  1,881,738.25 

17.13       2,821,367.31  ...Maintenance    of    equipment 

1.30  213,672.29  Traffic    

28.00       4,611.102.77  Transportation    

.47  77,751.21  Miscellaneous    

479,699.87  General     


2.91 


202,159.71 

4,604,376.93 

76.130.31 

'  475,085.10 


13.19 

18.78 

1.37 

31.22 


61.24  $10,085,331.70    ...Total     operating    expenses. ..   $10,071,276.70     68.30 


38.76  $  6,383,946.90   .Net    revenue    from    operations.   $  4,674,388.45     31.70 


$      757,611.27   Railway    tax    accruals $      666,183.56 

716.83   .Uncollectible    railway    revenues  299.19 


$      758,328.10 


$      666,482.75   .. 


$  5. 625,618. SO   Operating  income    $  4,007,905.70 

NONOPER.\TlNG  INCOME, 

631,545.89    Rents     $      509,968.42  .... 

58.101.45  .... 


90,615.49 


Miscellaneous    inters 


$      722.161.38   ..Total    nonoperating    income..  $      568.069.87 

$  6,347.780.18   Gross  income   $  4,575.975.57 

DEDUCTIONS   FROM  CROSS 
INCOME. 

$      333.733.78   Rents    $      491.008.70 

2.860,328.95   Interest  on  funded  debt 

835.20   ..Interest    on    unfunded    debt.. 
.■\inortization     of     discount     on 

18,600.06   funded    debt    

123,055.03    .Miscellaneous    income    charges. 

Total    deductions    $  3,467.826.03 


'16   Net  income    $  1.108,149.54   

DISPOSITION  OF  NET  INCOME. 
Appropriations  for: 

Al-ii---'*    Sinking    funds    $        68.,10I  '>2 

170,000.00   Dividends     ......':"   i.'"" 


20.33    ..  ..\dilitiors  :in(I  bettern 
Miscellaneous    approprial 


$  1,017,652.57  Total    appropriations    of    income  S        68,301.32 


$  1,993,574.59   Income   balance    S  1,039,848.32   

Certain  statements  for  the  six  months  ended  Dec.  31st,  1916,  appear  at 
the   L-nd  of  this   report. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  total  operating  revenues  show 
an  increaiie  of  $1,723,613.45  or  11.68%.  The  operating  expenses  show  an 
increase  of  $1 4.055. 00  or  00.13%.  The  net  operating  revenue  shows 
an  increase  of  $1,709,558.45  or  36.57%. 

Taxes  increased  $91^27.71  over  the  preceding  year  due  to  increases 
in  assessments  by  the  Federal  Government  and  in  tax  levies  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming,   New   Mexico  and  Texas. 

Operating   income   shows   an    increase   of  $1,617,713.10   or   40.36%. 

The  percentage  of  operating  revenues  required  for  operating  expenses 
was  61.24%  as  compared  with  68.30%  in  the  previous  year. 

It  required  45.06%  of  the  Gross  Income  to  meet  interest  on  funded 
debt  this  year  as  compared  with  62.48%   in  the  previjus  year. 

As  indicated,  the  operations  reflected  in  the  accomi)anying  statements 
and  report  are  those  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1916.  during  part 
of  which  numerous  items  of  expense  have  been  affected  by  increased  cost 
of  materials  and  labor.  These  increases  will  affect  the  Operating  Expenses 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  1917.  and  there  will  also  be  large  addi- 
tional expenses  now  accruing  through  the  increase  in  wages  resulting  from 
the  "so-called"  Adamson  Law,  effective  Jan.  1st,  1917,  and  through  in- 
creases in  other  wages,  which  have  been  granted  or  are  in  process  of 
negotiation.  The  1917  figures  will  also  reflect  the  more  recent  increases 
in  cost  of  locomotive  fuel  and  materials  and  supplies  accruing  on  account 
of  economic  and  other  conditions  affecting  the  country  as  a  result  of  the 
turopean  War  and  conditions  related  thereto.  Pending  revenue  measures 
likewise  indicate  a  substantial  increase  in  taxes  payable  during  the  coming 
year. 

During   the   year   the   following  Long  Term    Debt   obligations    have   been 
retired; 
First  mortgage  bonds  of  the  C.  S.  &  C.  C.  D.  Ry.  Co.  through 

sinking    fund $  68.000.00 

Deterred   rentals    under   equipment   leases 254,000.00 

Making  net  decrease  in  Long  Term  Debt  of $322,000.00 

Ihere  were  charges  to  Capital  Account  aggregating  $163,191.39  for 
additions  and  betterments  to  property.     This  amount  was  expended  for: 

Structures    and    machinery $   17,959.61 

?'''a«"'S    116.103.38 

7"'!'^    82,310.58 

L.anci    2g  479  ^(f 

Laying  tie   plates,   main   line .".!!!.".*.'        37*30350 

Various  other  additions  .ind  betterments ........'.       6 '628  69 

Equipment    I14;702!2n 


Equipment    retired 


„      .  ,  ^  ^  $163,191.39 

During  the  year  a  nurnhcr  of  spur  tracks  and  industry  tracks  were 
abandoned,  as  they  were  of  no  further  service  to  the  Companv,  and  credits 
equal  to  the  original  cost  of  the  property  were  passed  to  the  various 
additions  ana   betterments  accounts. 

The  operating  results  of  the  receiver  of  The  Trinitv  &  Brazos  V^alley 
KaiUv.av  Company  show  a  deficit  in  the  net  operating  revenue  of  $94,836.31. 
to  which  there  was  added,  for  tax  and  miscellaneous  items.  $84  199  40 
creeling  a  net  income  deficit  for  the  vear  of  $179,035.71. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  General  Auditor,  with  statements  pre- 
pared h.v  hiin. 

By  order  of  the  Bnard  of  Directors. 

HALE  HOLDEN. 

President. 
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GENER.-\L    BALANCE    SHEET— ASSET    SIDE. 

December   31,    1916. 

Investments. 

Investment   in   road   and   equipment $1 

Sinking    funds ;•■•;•, 

Deposits  in  lieu  of  mortgaee  property  sold 

Miscellaneous    physical    property 

Investment  in  affiliated  companies: 

Stocks     ?    449,709.94 

S  "V                              ,S,760,000.00 

Notes      "".'.'...'.! 1,440,498.05 

Advances'    30,281.77 

Other    investments: 

S,ock=            $1,021,610.30 

Advances    420,021.05 


308,508.12 

521.47 

18,393.31 

4,660.00 


Total    investments    $123, 

Current  Assets. 
$     2, 


Cash  

Time    drafts  and   deposits    

Special  deposits   

Loans   and   h,ll=   receivable .  . 

Traffic  :!nd  car  service  balances  receivable 

Net  balance  receivable  from  agents  and  conductors. 

Miscellaneous    accounts    receivable 

Materia!   and  supplies 

Rents   receivable    

Other  current   assets    


682,200.64 
970,000.00 
137,904.33 
7,950.00 
525,693.23 
296,492.22 
425,003.80 
233,355.93 
18,785.29 
31,935.02 


Total 


nt  assets 


Deferred  Assets. 


Total  deferred  assets 

Unadj^'STEd   Debits. 

Rents  and  insurance  premiums  paid  in  advance 

Discount  on  funded  debt 

Other  unadjusted  debits   

Securities  issued  or  assumed — Unpledged $5,218,446.53 


Total   unadjusted   debits 
Granr.  Total  


$     8.329,320.46 


8.978.98 
271,153.79 
69,775.52 


$        349,908.29 
$132,205,680.94 


GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET— LIABILITY   SI 
December  31,  1916. 
Stock. 
Caiiital   stock: 

Common  stock 

Preferred  stock  


$  31.021,484.00 
17,000,000.00 


Total  stock $  48,021,484.00 

Long  Term  Debt. 

Funded  debt  unmatured — 

Total  book  liability   $67,634,346.55 

Held  by  carriers   5,218,446.55 

Actually  outstanding    $  62,415,900.00 


Current  Liabilities. 

Traffic  and  car  service  balances  payable 

Audited  accounts  and  wages  payable 

Miscellaneous   accounts    payable 

Interest  matured  unpaid   

Dividends  matured  unpaid  

Unmatured  interest  accrued    

X'nmatured  rents  accrued 

Other  current  liabilities    

Total  current  liabilities 

Deferred  Liabilities. 


$        573,582.33 

992,929.02 

5.596.51 

126,231.25 

245.12 

624,065.91 

9,401.48 

156,783.21 

$     2,488,834.83 


defe 


ed  liabilities    $ 


L^nadjusted   Credits. 


Tax 


liability 

Lied  depreciation — Equipment 
adjusted  credits   


Other 

Total  unadjusted  credits 

Corporate   Surplus. 
-Additions  to  property  through  income  and  surplus 
Funded  debt  retired  through  income  and  surplus.. 

Sinking   fund   reserves    

Appropriated  surplus  not  specifically  invested 

Profit  and  loss  credit  balance 


Total  corporate  surplus. 
Grand  Total   


$        433,726.37 

5,043,187.51 

143,277.93 

$     5,620,191.81 


$     6,498.972.87 

500.000.00 

34,742.63 

2,000,000.00 

4,618.270.62 

$  13,651,986.12 

$132,205,680.94 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 
Operating  Income. 


Railway  operating  rt 
Transportation; 

Freight    

Passenger   

Excess  baggage 

Mail   

Express    

Other  passenger 
Switching  ..... 
Special  service  t 
Other  freight  tr 


Incidental : 

Dining  and   buffet 

Hotel  and  restau'-aiit 

Station   and    train    i)nvileges 

Parcel  room 

Storage — Freight     

Storage — Baggage 

Demurrage   

Rents  of  buildings  and  othe 

property    

Miscellaneous    


.Toint   facility: 

Toint   facility — Cr. 
Joint  f.acility — Dr. 


28.372.04 
233,182.07 
217,427.69 
2,186.56 
304,010.55 
11,461.34 

930.74  $16,271,526.! 


80,120.25 
1,760,25 

22,068.78 
1,359.73 
3,613,16 
4,116.76 

50.632.66 


7,159.17 
8,530.95 


Total    railwaj 

Railway  operating  e 

Maintenance  of 


operating   revenues $16,469,278.60 

cpenses: 


d  struc- 
f  equipment.  .  . 


Transportation     ......... 

Miscellaneous   operations 
General    


Net  revenue  from  railwa 

Railway  tax  accruals     

Uncollectible    railway    revenue: 

Total  operating  income    . 


1,881,738.25 
2,821.367.31 

213,672.29 

4,611,102.77 

77,751.21 

479,699.87     10,085,331.70 


Nonoperating  Income. 

Hire  of  equipment $      319,813.13 

loint   facility    rent   income 30,028.04 

income    from    lease    of    road 263,584.82 

Miscellaneous  rent  ircome.._ 18,119.90 

Separately   operated   properties — Profit 1,624.32 

Income   from  unfunded  securities  and  accounts.  88,991.17 


Gross  income 


Ded.uctions   from   Gross  Income. 
$      264, 


Hire  of  equipment 

Joint   facility  rents 

Miscellaneous   rents    

Separately   operated   properties — Loss... 

Interest  on  funded  debt 

Interest  on  unfunded  debt 

.Amortir.ation  of  discount  on  funded  debt 
Miscellaneous  inccme  charges 


Net  income 


Disposition  of  Net  In 


837.59 
,274.46 
,621.73 
,636.22 
,328.95 
835.20 
,600.06 
,418.81 


Income  applied  to  sinking  funds $        67,- 

Dividend  appropriations  of  income: 
First  preferred  stock — 

2  per  cent.,  payable  Oct.  10,  1916 I70,< 

Income  appropriated  for  investment  in  physical 

property    2S0,; 

Miscellaneous  appropriations  of  income 500, ( 

Income  balance  transferred  to  Profit  and  Less.. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 
Credit. 

Credit   balance   at   beginning   of  vear $  3,233.! 

Credit  balance  transf         "   ' 
Miscellaneous  credits 


ed  from  ircome. 


1,993.: 


$6,383,946.90       Miscell, 


758,328.10       Mi' 


Debit. 

appropriptions  of  surplus $  527.68 

leous  appronriations  of  surplus 500,000.00 

retired  road  and  equipment 95.585.04 

llaneous    debits    53,683.99 


Credit  balance 


ed  to  balance  sheet. 
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Railway  Officers 


Ulllllllfllllllllllii 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

F.  A.  Deverell,  general  auditor  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral auditor  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  reporting  to  the  general 
auditor ;  W.  E.  Rittenhouse  has  been  appointed  assistant  auditor 
merchandise  receipts,  reporting  to  the  auditor  of  merchandise 
receipts,  and  J.  G.  Westbrock  has  been  appointed  special  ac- 
countant, reporting  to  the  general  auditor.  .^11  with  headquarters 
at   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Morley  Donaldson,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  He  was  l)orn  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on 
May  1,  1851,  and  was  educated  privately  in  France  and  Canada. 
He  was  for  some  time  in  the  engine  works  of  E.  Gilbert  &  Co., 
Montreal,  and  later  served  under  Walter  and  Frank  Shanly 
during  the  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  Massachusetts. 
In  1881  he  entered  the  .service  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  as  chief 
draughtsman,  and  later  served  successively  as  mechanical  super- 
intendent, superintendent  of  traffic  and  mechanical  departments. 
and  as  general  superintendent  until  the  Canada  Atlantic  became 
merged  with  the  Grand  Trunk  in  1905,  when  he  became  super- 
intendent of  the  Ottawa  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  He  was 
appointed  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  in  1912,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  since  1889. 

William  Pittman  Hinton,  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and 
general    manager,    with    headquarters    at     Winnipeg.       ?Ie     was 

born  on  August  30,  1871, 
at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  and 
was  educated  at  Ottawa 
Collegiate  Institute.  On 
May  3,  1887,  he  began 
railway  work  in  the 
auditor's  department  of 
'1  the  Canada  Atlantic,  and 

in  September.  1891,  be- 
came rate  clerk  in  the 
traffic  department.  From 
March,  1896,  to  July, 
1901,  he  was  assistant 
,^^^M  general     freight     agent, 

T^^B/^  a"d     then     was     general 

^^^.^  freight    agent,    until    his 

appointment  in  F'ebru- 
ary,  1S03,  as  general 
freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  same  road. 
In  October,  1905,  w-hen 
w.  p.  Hinton  the     Grand     Trunk     ab- 

sorbed the  Canada  .At- 
lantic he  became  general  agent  in  the  passenger  department  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  in  charge  of  immigration  and 
transatlantic  passenger  traffic,  remaining  in  that  position  until 
January  1,  1907,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Montreal.  On  May  1, 
1909,  he  was  appointed  genera!  passenger  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  at  Winnipeg.  Man.,  and  in  January.  1914,  was 
promoted  to  assistant  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  same 
road  at  Winnipeg.  The  following  October  he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal, 
Que.  In  November,  1915,  he  returned  to  Winnipeg  as  traffic 
manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  having  charge  of  both 
freight  and  passenger  traffic ;  he  was  appointed  at  the  same  time 
to  represent  also  the  Canadian  Government  Railways  with  the 
title  of  western  traffic  manager,  and  now  becomes  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  also  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  with 
headquarters  at  Winnipeg. 


Operating 

R.  King,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Railways  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed  acting 
superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  William,  Ont.;  D.  W. 
Steeper  has  been  appointed  acting  assistant  superintendent,  with 
office  at  Graham,  Ont.;  J.  H.  Brassard  has  been  appointed  chief 
train  despatcher,  with  office  at  Levis,  Que.,  and  J.  J.  McLeod  has 
been  appointed  chief  train  despatcher  at  New  Glasgow,  \.  S. 

M.  F.  Leamy,  trainmaster  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Saratoga 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Albany;  L.  A.  Crounse  succeeds 
Mr  Leamy;  J.  W.  Nolan  has  been  appointed  assistant  train- 
master, succeeding  F.  R.  Griffin,  assigned  to  other  duties;  H.  S. 
Sloat  has  been  appointed  chief  train  despatcher,  succeeding  Mr. 
Crounse,  and  C.  E.  Chubb  has  been  appointed  night  chief  train 
despatcher,  succeeding  Mr.  Sloat.  .\11  with  headquarters  at 
.Mbany. 

C.  R.  Morrill,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Houston,  Tex.,  was  born  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  October  12,  1869,  and  entered  railway  service 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  in  April,  1892,  as  a  rodnian,  and  served 
successively  until  1897  as  a  chainman,  draftsman  and  instrument- 
man.  On  the  latter  date  he  became  roadmaster,  and  four  years 
later  was  promoted  to  division  engineer.  In  July,  1904,  he  be- 
came assistant  superintendent,  and  in  January.  1915,  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Houston,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  appointment  as  assistant  general 
manager. 

Traffic 

M.  Walsh,  traffic  manager  of  the  Georgia  Coast  &  Piedmont 
at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  has  resigned  and  the  office  of  traffic  manager, 
has  been   abolished.     Effective  August  8. 

\\".  M,  Hardin,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Minneap- 
olis.    Minn.,    was     announced    in    the   Railv.'ay    Age     Gazette   of 

August  10,  was  born  at 
Independence,  Mo.,  on 
May  3,  1878,  and  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
July,  1895,  as  a  station 
helper  on  the  Chicago  & 
Alton.  In  the  early  part 
of  1898  he  became  tele- 
graph operator  with  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Min- 
neapolis &  Omaha,  and 
in  September  of  that 
year  he  went  to  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
in  the  same  capacity. 
Later  he  served  succes- 
sively as  relief  agent  and 
traveling  freight  agent 
until  January  1,  1909, 
when  he  was  appointed 
commercial  agent,  with 
'"^' '"  headquarters    at    Kansas 

Cit.v,  Mo.  On  January 
],  1912,  he  was  transferred  to  Minneapolis,  and  on  November  1, 
1915,  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Minneap- 
olis, which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  gen- 
eral freight  agent,  as  already  noted. 

F.  J.  Parker,  chief  clerk  to  the  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Michigan  Central,  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  division 
freight  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

Joseph  W.  Hickson  has  been  appointed  general  Canadian  freight 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto, 
Ont..  in  place  of  William  A.  Wilson,  who  has  retired  under  the 
pension  system. 

S.  G.  Linderbeck.  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Seaboard 
.Air  Line,  at  Tamjia.  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  division  passenger 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Jacksonville,  and  R.  E.  Camp  has 
been  appointed  district  passenger  agent  at  Tampa,  vice  Mr. 
Linderbeck. 
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Lawrence  Snapp,  chief  clerk  in  the  passenger  department  of 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Eric,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  B.  Morris,  resigned. 

L.  F.  Vosburgh,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic  manager, 
and  C.  C.  Howard,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  at  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  general  passenger  agent.  Both  with 
headquarters  at   New    York. 

F.  La  Ban,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central 
at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager ;  W.  A.  New- 
man, general  freight  agent  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
freight  traffic  manager,  and  G.  C.  Woodruff,  division  freight 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  West  Shore  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of  both  roads. 
All  with  offices  at  New  York. 

J.  L.  Amos,  general  agent  of  the  freight  department  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas 
City,  succeeding  .\.  T.  Stewart,  resigned  to  become  general 
traffic  manager  of  the  Sinclair  Refining  Company  at  Chicago; 
H.  N.  Atwood,  general  agent  of  the  freight  department  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Louis. 

F.  L.  Jenkins,  division  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  division  passenger 
agent  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  G.  R.  Pettit,  division  passenger  agent 
at  Jacksonville,  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  T.  J.  Council,  division  passenger  agent 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  special  passenger  repre- 
sentative at   Atlanta,   Ga. 

The  positions  of  New  England  freight  agent,  at  Boston,  Mass., 
and  of  commercial  agent  at  Boston  of  the  Seaboard  .Air  Line, 
have  been  consolidated,  and  F.  J.  Cook,  who  was  commercial 
agent  at  Boston,  is  now  New  England  freight  agent,  with  office 
at  Boston;  F.  C.  Cheney  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent, 
at  Greenville,  S.  C,  vice  N.  M.  Martin,  resigned,  and  B.  H. 
Hartley  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Atlanta  to 
succeed   Mr.   Cheney. 

Bruce  F.  MofTatt,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  was  announced  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  August  10,  was  born  at  lola,  Kan.,  on 
March  28.  1873,  and  entered  railway  service  with  the  Iowa  Cen- 
tral in  1893,  in  the  local  office  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  He  served 
successively  with  that  company  in  the  auditor's  office,  the  gen- 
eral freight  department,  and  as  traveling  freight  agent  in  Iowa. 
He  later  became  commercial  agent  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  until  November  1,  1915,  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  freight  traffic  manager. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

H.  A.  Empie  has  been  appointed  general  fuel  agent  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  headquarters  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

T.  L.  Reed,  master  mechanic  of  the  Seaboard  .Air  Line  at 
Hamlet,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Georgia  division,  with  headquarters  at  Howells,  Ga. 

Richard  J.  Vaughn,  roadmaster  on  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Evanston,  Wyo.,  has  been  appointed  general  roadmaster,^  with 
headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeding  Thomas  Scott,  resigned. 

J.  M.  Grant  has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
on  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  vice  E.  A.  Froyd,  who  has  been  commissioned  a  cap- 
tain in  the  United' States  Army. 

A.  L.  Moler  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Sara- 
toga and  Champlain  divisions  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with 
office  at  Colonie,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  J.  H.  Stranahan,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  the  operating  department. 

W.  Wells,  division  master  mechanic  on  the  -Mgoma  district  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Sudbury.  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  divi- 
sion master  mechanic,  with  office  at  Schreiber,  vice  F.  Grant 
transferred;  T.  Hambley,  acting  master  mechanic  at  North  Bay, 


has  been  appointed  division  master  mechanic,  with  office  at  Sud- 
bury, vice  Mr.  Wells ;  and  C.  Gribbin  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic,  with  office  at  North  Bay,  vice  Mr.  Hambley. 

T.  J.  Skillman,  division  engineer  of  the  Monongahela  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  engineer,  office  of  the  principal  assistant  en- 
gineer, New  Jersey  division,  with  headquarters  at  New  York 
City,  and  W.  F.  Greene,  division  engineer  of  the  Delaware 
division  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been  appointed  division  en- 
gineer, Monongahela  division,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,    succeeding    Mr.    Skillman. 

H.  S.  Rogers,  maintenance  engineer  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  in 
charge  of  maintenance  of  way  forces  on  the  Susquehanna  di- 
vision, with  headquarters  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y. ;  F.  C.  Hohn  has 
been  appointed  division  engineer  on  the  Pennsylvania  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  and  G.  D.  Hughey  has 
been  appointed  division  engineer  on  the  Champlain  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Hanlin,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  superm- 
tendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  with  head- 
quarters at  Portsmouth,  \'a.,  has  already  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  was  born 
on  June  1,  1871,  in  Texai 
county,  Missouri.  He 
was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  in  1888 
became  an  apprentice  at 
the  Birmingham  Foun- 
dry &  Machine  Com- 
pany, and  four  years 
later,  on  the  completion 
of  his  apprenticeship,  be- 
came a  machinist  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville, 
remaining  in  that  posi- 
tion until  1900.  He  was 
then  appointed  general 
foreman  of  the  Birming- 
ham Southern  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  and  in 
1904  became  general 
foreman  on  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  at  the  same 
place.     In    1907   he   was 

appointed  master  mechanic  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 


OBITUARY 

Edward  Dickinson,  formerly  receiver  of  the  Kansas  City. 
Mexico  &  Orient,  died  at  his  summer  home  at  Miltona,  Minn., 
on  .August  9.  He  was  born  at  Cumberland.  Md..  on  October 
8,  1850.  and  entered  railway  service  as  a  messenger  in  the 
freight  office  of  the  Cleveland  &  Toledo,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
October.  1861.  In  1865  he  became  telegraph  operator  on  the 
.Atlantic  &  Great  Western,  and  in  1868  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant train  despatcher.  For  a  short  time  in  1869  he  was  clerk 
and  telegraph  operator  on  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha.  Neb., 
and  in  1870  he  became  train  baggage  man  and  express  mes- 
senger on  the  -Atlantic  &  Great  Western.  In  1872  he  was  ap- 
pointed train  despatcher  on  the  Nebraska  division  of  the  L^nion 
Pacific,  and  served  successively  until  July,  1890,  as  chief 
despatcher  of  the  Laramie  division,  superintendent  of  the  same 
division,  general  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  division,  as- 
sistant general  superintendent,  general  superintendent  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Missouri  river  division.  On  the  latter  date 
he  became  general  superintendent  of  the  trans-Ohio  division  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Chicago,  and  one  year  later  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  manager  of  the  LTnion  Pacific.  In 
April,  1893,  he  was  promoted  to  general  manager,  and  in  No- 
vember. 1902.  became  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  Orient,  which  position  he  held  until 
March,  1912,  when  he  was  appointed  receiver. 
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R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Confronted 
with  Big  Task 

retarv  and  his  staff. 


One  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organization 
is  tliat  the  work  and  responsibility  should  be  put  squarely 
up  to  the  members  and  boards  of  man- 
agement i)\'  the  employed  officers.  Too 
often  the  memliers  discharge  their  re- 
Sfjonsibilities  lightly  and  the  brunt  of 
the  work  is  left  to  an  overworked  sec- 
An  emergency  confronts  the  Railroad 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  this  country  that  will  demand  the  very  best 
service  of  every  one  uf  its  members  during  the  coming  weeks; 
and  it  is  fortunate  indeed  that  the  membership  campaign 
that  was  carried  on  a  year  ago  resulted  in  such  large  ac- 
cessions to  the  membership  of  the  various  associations.  The 
wartime  activities  of  the  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  look  not  only 
to  the  needs  of  soldiers  who  may  be  engaged  in  guarding 
railroad  property  and  to  rendering  service  to  groups  of 
soldiers  who  may  be  camped  in  railroad  centers  where  such 
associations  are  in  operation,  but  also  to  looking  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  soldiers  in  transit.  With  the  move- 
ment of  the  National  Guard  into  concentration  camps  and 
the  gathering  together  during  September  of  687,000  men 
into  the  various  cantonments,  the  extent  of  this  work  will 
be  so  great  that  if  every  member  does  not  do  his  full  duty, 
s])lendid  opportunities  for  service  will  be  neglected.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  earned  the  admiration  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  remarkable  service  that  it  has  rendered  to  the 
soldiers  during  the  war,  and  the  railroad  branch  should 
take  pride  in  the  faithful  di.scharge  of  the  important  as- 
signment that  has  been  made  to  it. 


Tlie  Times  (London)  recently  published  a  communication 
from  a  neutral  observer  who  had  returned  from  Germanv, 
referring  to  the  use  of  women  workers 
on  the  railways  of  that  country.  In 
speaking  of  a  group  of  women  who 
were  working  at  a  railway  junction  as 
mechanics  he  said:  "I  must  say  that 
these  women  comjiellcd  my  respect,  for  they  seemed  burlv 
and  healthy  and  not  unhappy  at  finding  themselves  in  the 
positions  they  now  occupy."  In  commenting  on  the  future 
of  the  women  workers,  however,  this  statement  was  made: 


Women  Workers 

on 

Railways 


"There  is  already  much  complaint  aijout  the  moral  conduct 
of  women  workers.  1  am  told  that  in  Westphalia,  where 
{jrisoners  of  war  and  women  work  together  in  the  mines, 
the  most  deplorable  condition  of  things  prevails."  These 
matters  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention  at  tliis  time 
when  so  many  women  are  entering  railway  service  in  this 
country.  If  these  workers  are  surrounded  by  proper  con- 
ditions there  would  seem  to  be  little  danger  of  the  lower- 
ing of  moral  standards.  The  Canadian  railways  have  em- 
ployed women  for  comparatively  heavy  work  in  railwav 
shops  with  excellent  results.  Undoubtedly  they  profited  by 
a  study  of  conditions  abroad.  For  instance,  it  is  verv  notice- 
able that  they  insisted  from  the  very  start  on  strict  and 
high  standards  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  both  the  male 
and  female  employees  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and 
that  exceptional  care  was  taken  to  provide  in  advance  ade- 
quate and  convenient  rest  r(X)ms  for  the  use  of  the  women. 
In  practically  all  cases  these  are  in  charge  of  what  might 
be  termed  shop  matrons,  who  assume  not  only  the  care  of 
the  premises  but  act  in  the  capacity  of  matrons  in  looking 
after  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  women  workers.  Eng- 
land's experience  has  indicated  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  from  women  workers  in  shops  and  factories 
special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  overwork  and  the  rest 
periods  should  be  maintained  that  are  customary  in  times  of 
peace. 


Increase  the 


No  clearer  statement  of  the  necessity  for  American  railroads 
to  conserve  and  make  full  use  of  their  locomotives  and 
freight  equipment  could  he  made  than 
that  by  Daniel  Willard.  president  of 
Efficiency   of  Cars    the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,   in  an  address 

and  Locomotives  '''j^^f  ^''^  "ffi^^'T  °^  «h=>t  railroad, 
which  was  printed  in  our  last  week's 
issue.  He  showed  that  France  and  Russia  will  require 
about  half  the  output  of  the  locomotive  builders  in  this 
country,  and  what  transportation  facilities  mean  to  Russia 
in  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  these  facilities  are  not 
provided  Russia  may  be  forced  to  conclude  a  separate  peace, 
thus  releasing  over  two  million  German  troop?  from  the 
Eastern  front  for  use  on  the  \\'estern  front,  and  requiring 
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just  that  many  more  American  troops  at  the  Western  front. 
The  problem  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  one  that  affects 
our  national  e.xistence.  Russia  must  have  locomotives  and 
equipment  if  it  is  to  do  its  part  in  the  war,  and  we  in  this 
country  must  sacriiice,  work  harder  and  use  what  we  have 
with  greater  efficiency  in  order  that  this  equipment  may  be 
furnished  that  country.  While  engineers  are  planning  and 
devising  means  of  combating  the  submarine  menace  our 
railroad  engineers  and  designers  must  plan  and  devise  means 
of  making  locomotives  and  cars  do  more  work.  The  cars 
must  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  when  repairs  are  made 
the}-  should  be  done  thoroughly  so  that  the  equipment  will 
not  spend  an  e.xcessive  time  on  the  repair  tracks.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  locomotives  that  can  be  made  to  do 
more  work  by  the  application  of  devices  which  will  increase 
their  power  and  hauling  capacity  and  they  can  all  be  made 
to  do  their  work  efficiently  if  properly  maintained.  The 
mechanics  in  the  shops,  the  inspectors  in  the  yard  and  the 
repairmen  on  the  repair  track  may  play  as  important  a 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as  the  men  in  the  trenches. 
Each  one  must  realize  this  and  do  his  part  unselfishly. 
With  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the  output  of  our  locomotive 
plants  available  for  domestic  use  and  with  demands  for 
transportation  which  cannot  be  met,  the  men  at  our  "shop 
line  front"  have  become  important  factors  in  the  situation 
and  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  have  them  thor- 
oughly understand  the  responsibility  that  rests  on  their 
shoulders.  • 


CONSERVE  THE  COAL  SUPPLY 

'T'HERE  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  need  for  con- 
serving the  food  supply  of  the  United  States.  There 
has  not  been  so  much  talk  about  conserving  the  coal  supplv, 
but  there  is  proljably  even  more  pressing  need  for  doing  so. 
The  situation  with  respect  to  the  coal  supply  which  has  de- 
veloped since  the  United  States  entered  the  great  war  has  be- 
come alarming.  Attention  has  been  called  to  one  phase  of  it 
by  a  memorandum  on  the  movement  of  coal  to  Lake  Erie 
ports  for  trans-shipment  by  water  to  Duluth  which  Howard 
Elliott,  a  member  of  the  Railroad's  War  Board,  has  made 
public,  showing  that  the  amount  of  coal  which  has  lieen 
transported  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  for  consumption  in  the 
Northwest  this  fall  and  winter  is  much  less  than  it  was  last 
year.  As  a  result  of  representations  made  on  behalf  of  the 
railways  the  government  has  ordered  priority  given  to  coal 
shipments  to  Lake  Erie  ports.  This,  however,  is  only  one 
phase  of  a  serious  situation  to  which  government  officers,  the 
railways,  the  coal  operators  and  miners  and  the  public  should 
give  immediate  attention. 

The  railwa3-s  within  the  four  months  April,  May,  June  and 
Jul}",  moved  much  more  coal  in  the  country  as  a  whole  than 
ever  before  in  any  corresponding  period.  In  April,  1917, 
they  handled  20  per  cent  more  anthracite  and  22  per  cent 
more  bituminous  coal  than  they  did  in  April,  1916.  In  May 
they  handled  24  per  cent  more  anthracite  and  27  per  cent 
more  l:>ituminous  coal  than  in  May  of  last  year.  In  June 
they  handled  18  per  cent  more  anthracite  and  29  per  cent 
more  bituminous  coal  than  in  June  of  last  year.  In  July  they 
handled  19  jier  cent  more  anthracite  and  34  per  cent  more 
bituminous  coal  than  in  July  of  last  year.  In  April,  !May. 
June  and  July,  1916,  they  moved  2,297,290  carloads  of  coal, 
or  appro-ximately  115,000,000  tons.  In  the  same  months 
of  this  year  they  moved  2,951,054  carloads,  or  about  148.- 
000,000  tons,  an  increa.se  for  the  entire  period  over  the  same 
period  of  last  year  of  28  per  cent.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  amount  of  coal  moved  in  1916  was  the  greatest  up  to 
that  time — in  other  words,  that  the  railways  have  this  year 
beaten  their  best  previous  record  by  28  per  cent — it  will  he 
seen  that  if  the  coal  situation  is  not  satisfactory  this  is  not  be- 
cause the  railwa}s  have  not  been  exerting  themseh-es  to  the 
utmost  to  make  it  so. 


What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble?  There  are  sev- 
eral causes.  Two  of  the  most  imp)ortant  are  the  following: 
First,  before  the  war  a  large  amount  of  coal  was  trans- 
ported by  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  coastwise  service 
which  have  since  been  transferred  to  other  service,  with  the 
result  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  part  of 
the  burden  of  carrying  the  countrj's  fuel  supply  which  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  railroads.  Second,  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  coal  for  carrying 
on  the  country's  industrial  and  militar}-  activities.  Another 
fact,  which  has  especially  affected  the  situation  in  tlie  North- 
west, has  been  that  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  began 
three  weeks  later  this  year  than  in  1916.  This,  based  on 
1916  figures,  affected  the  coal  movement  from  Lake  Erie 
ports  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  the  extent  of  926,000  tons. 

W^hat  are  the  remedies  for  the  situation?  To  make  sure 
that  the  great  Northwest,  for  which  the  amount  of  coal 
loaded  into  boats  at  Lake  Erie  ports  was  2,507,000  tons 
less  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  than  it  was  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  last  year,  will  be  provided  with 
an  adequate  supply,  Mr.  Elliott,  for  the  Railroads"  War 
Board,  has  suggested  that  the  federal  government  make 
use  of  some  of  the  extraordinary  powers  recently  vested  in 
it,  and  the  government  has  taken  action  accordingly. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  supply  shall  be  made  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  entire  countn,'  it  is  desirable  not  only 
that  the  production  and  transportation  of  coal  shall  be  in- 
creased, but  also  that  in  all  ways  that  are  reasonable  its  con- 
sumption shall  be  curtailed.  The  railways  themselves  al- 
ready have  made  a  good  beginning  in  this  direction.  They 
have  reduced  their  passenger  service  at  the  rate  of  20,000,000 
passenger-train  miles  a  year  and  have  other  reductions 
in  contemplation  which  will  make  the  total  reduction  about 
,50,000,000  a  year.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  effect  a 
saving  of  about  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  The  railways 
are  the  largest  consumers  of  coal,  and  perhaps  they  should 
and  will  have  to  go  still  farther  in  curtailing  their  passenger 
service  as  a  patriotic  measure  for  the  saving  of  fuel. 

Why  should  not  other  industries  "do  their  bit"  along  this 
line  by  eliminating  all  unnecessary  use  of  coal?  Why  should 
not  also  every  family  do  a  part  of  its  "bit"  by  refraining 
from  using  Any  more  coal  than  is  necessary?  As  deficient 
as  is  the  coal  supply  of  the  United  States,  the  fuel  shortage 
in  European  countries  is  far  more  acute.  In  ever}'  country 
which  has  entered  the  war  and  in  every  neutral  country  of 
Europe  one  of  the  most  serious  troubles  to  which  the  war 
has  given  rise  has  been  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty 
of  getting  enough  coal  to  keep  the  railways  and  industries 
running  and  to  keep  the  people  from  freezing.  The  best 
way  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  secure  partial  im- 
munit}'  from  coal  shortage  is  to  conserve  the  coal  supply. 
The  railways  can  do  and  are  doing  much  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption and  increase  the  movement  of  coal,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  thev  can  do. 


MINIMUM  WEIGHTS,  WAR  NEEDS  AND 
PATRIOTISM 

I  N  our  issue  for  August  3  we  pul)lished  an  editorial  entitled 
"State  Regulation  Interferes  with  Railroad  Efficiency." 
It  was  l)ased  ch'iefly  on  a  letter  written  by  E.  P.  Ripley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  to  the  Chicago 
Trilmne,  in  which  he  criticised  the  state  railroad  commis- 
sions in  the  Middle  West  for.  not  permitting  advances  in  the 
minimum  carload  weights  on  flour  and  other  grain  products 
to  the  basis  allowed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion— that  is,  40,000  lb.  In  the  present  issue  we  publish  a 
letter  from  Commissioner  Dwight  N.  Lewis  of  the  Iowa  Rail- 
road Commission,  in  which  he  criticises,  not  only  Mr.  Rip- 
le}'s  views  on  the  subject  of  minimum  carload  weights,  but 
also  Mr.  Ripley's  attitude,  or  rather  the  attitude  'Sh.  Lewis 
attributes  to  him,  on  railway  regulation  generallv. 
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Air.  Ripley  needs  no  defense  from  us,  hut  we  cannot  let 
Mr.  Lewis'  criticism  of  him  pass  without  saying  that  for 
many  years  he  has  stood  forth  as  one  of  the  ablest  railway 
managers  in  the  world,  and  that  no  railway  manager  in  this 
country  has  been  more  puljlic-spirited  in  operating  his  own 
railway  or  has  done  more  to  get  railways  generally  operated 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  than  he  has.  Furthermore,  the 
charge  that  he  has  been  "a  most  bitter  op[jonent  of  railway 
regulation"  is  without  foundation.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
among  the  heads  of  the  large  railways  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  be  given 
the  power  to  regulate  rates,  and,  while  he  has  been  an  oppon- 
ent of  certain  kinds  of  regulation  which  have  been  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  the  Middle  West,  he  has  not  been  an 
opijonent  of  regulation  in  itself. 

Now,  as  to  the  specific  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  Ripley 
and  Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  well  known — or  ought  to  be  well 
known — that  the  railways,  owing  to  past  unwise  regulation 
and  to  conditions  created  by  the  war,  are  confronted  by  a 
traffic  which  has  exceeded  their  capacity  and  which  will  soon 
iic  so  large  that  they  will  be  unal)le  to  handle  it  all  unless 
they  are  aljle  to  move  the  ma.ximum  possible  amount  of 
freight  with  every  freight  locomotive  and  every  freight  car. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  railways,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  have  been  carrying  on  a 
nation-wide  campaign  to  secure  the  maximum  loading  of 
cars  and  their  prompt  loading  and  unloading.  A  large  part 
of  the  shippers  of  the  country  have  responded  to  the  appeals 
of  the  railways  and  are  vigorously  co-operating  with  them, 
Imt  there  are  many  shippers  who  are  not  doing  so  and  who 
apparently  will  not  do  so  unless  they  are  forced  to.  The  only 
wa\'  to  force  them  to  load  heavier  is  to  increa.se  minimum 
carload  weights. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  letter,  refers  to  the  opinion  of  the  Iowa 
Railroad  Commission  rendered  on  July  2,5,  1917,  in  which 
the  commission  refused  to  permit  an  increase  of  the  minimum 
carload  weight  on  flour  from  24,000  lb.  to  40,000  lb.  It 
was  a  matter  of  record  in  this  case  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  had  allowed  a  minimum  weight  of  40,000 
lb.  to  be  fixed  on  interstate  shipments.  It  was  also  a  matter 
of  record,  to  quote  from  the  opinion,  that  "there  are  practi- 
cally no  cars  in  active  service  on  any  of  the  larger  systems 
of  railways  operating  in  Iowa  of  a  capacity  of  less  than 
.50,000  lb.,  and  there  are  very  few  of  less  than  40,000  lb.  to 
80,000  lb.  capacity.''  The  commission  found,  liowever,  that 
"the  average  local  dealer  in  flour  and  other  mill  stuffs  in 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Iowa  is  running  his  business  upon 
a  ver\'  small  capital,  making  it  financially  impossible  for  him 
to  purchase  a  40,000-lb.  car  of  flour  at  the  present  abnor- 
mally high  prices,  also  at  the  prices  obtaining  prior  to  the 
present  application  for  an  increase  in  the  minimum  weight; 
that  a  great  many  of  said  local  dealers  cannot  now  use  the 
24,00()-lix  minimum  except  that  a  portion  of  a  car  may  be 
made  up  of  feed  and  other  mill  products."  The  commission 
decided  that  it  would  not  allow  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
ijecause  "wc  do  not  believe  we  would  lie  justified  in  taking 
any  action  that  would  result  in  financial  disaster  to  the  mills 
now  operating  in  Iowa,  even  though  they  are  small  and  of 
limited  capacity."  It  was  shown  tliat  the  larger  shippers 
would  not  object  to,  Imt  would  e\en  welcome,  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  weight. 

Commenting  upon  Mr.  Ripley's  criticism  of  the  state  com- 
missions, Mr,  Lewis  says:  "Because  .state  railroad  commis- 
sions are  undertaking  to  save  to  the  small  shipper  and  to 
the  consumer  somew'hat  upon  the  cost  of  his  living  or  the 
conduct  of  his  business  is  no  reason  why  such  state  com- 
missioners should  be  considered  less  patriotic  during  this 
war  period  than  the  president  of  a  railroad  who,  in  the  face 
of  greatly  increased  earnings,  insists  upon  higher  rates  and 
greater  minimums.  Working  for  his  company,  Mr.  Riplev 
overlooks  the  fact  that  a  railroad  company  is  performing  a 
public  service  and  that  there  are  times  when  the  public  in- 


terest must  be  placed  even  above  private  ownership  and  large 
dividends."' 

These  statements,  coming  from  such  a  source,  seem  to  ex- 
press a  want  of  understanding  of  the  present  railway  situa- 
tion that  is  little  less  than  appalling.  Mr.  Ripley  did  not, 
in  his  letter  from  which  we  quote,  argue  in  favor  of  an  in- 
crease in  minimum  weights  because  it  would  tend  to  augment 
the  earnings  or  reduce  the  expenses  of  his  railroad.  He  did 
it  upon  the  ground  that  the  amount  of  traffic  handled  per  car 
must  be  increased  as  a  means  of  helping  the  nation  in  the 
jjresent  struggle.  If  the  greatest  po.ssible  utilization  of  rail- 
way equipment  is  not  secured  the  railways  will  not  be  able 
to  handle  the  countr\'"s  business,  and  if  they  cannot  handle 
the  countn,-'s  business  the  nation  will  be  seriously  hampered 
carrying  on  the  war. 

Air.  Lewis  reminds  Mr.  Ripley  that  there  are  times  "when 
the  public  interest  must  be  placed  even  above  private  owner- 
ship and  large  dividends."  True.  But  Mr.  Lewis  appar- 
ently overlooks  the  further  fact  that  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  must  sometimes  be  ])ut  aljove  the  con- 
venience and  profits  of  a  few  small  dealers  in  flour  and  mill 
stuffs  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rail- 
ways in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  greatest  utilization  of  equip- 
ment are  tr}ing  to  promote  the  intercut,  not  only  of  the  public 
in  general,  but  also  of  the  verj-  shippers  of  flour  and  mill 
products  in  Iowa  that  the  railroad  commission  of  that  state 
thinks  it  is  protecting.  If  the  railways  do  not  secure  the 
greatest  utilization  of  equipment  there  will  not  be  enough 
cars  to  go  around,  and,  in  conse(|uence,  these  ver}-  dealers  in 
flour  and  mill  products  in  Iowa  will  not  have  enough  cars  in 
which  to  ship  their  commodities  in  carloads  of  24,000  lb.  or 
any  other  size. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  decision  of  the  Iowa  Railroad 
Commission  denying  an  increa.se  of  minimum  weights  was 
rendered  on  July  23,  1917.  This  was  over  three  months 
after  the  entrance  of  the  L'nited  States  into  the  great  war. 
In  other  words,  after  three  months  of  war,  after  three  months 
of  military  preparation,  after  three  months  of  explanation 
of  the  railway  situation  and  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  what  it 
is,  it  is  still  possible  for  the  railroad  commission  of  a  great 
state  to  believe  that  it  is  acting  in  the  "public  interest"  when 
it  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  railways  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  in  their  operations. 

Apparently,  however,  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  believe  that  in- 
creases in  carloading  are  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  He 
says:  "I  recently  talked  with  one  of  the  high  traffic  officials 
of  one  of  our  western  railroads  and  he  stated  as  his  o])inion 
after  several  \ears'  careful  observation  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies, in  their  mad  desire  for  larger  cars,  heavier  locomotives 
and  long  trains,  had  become  less  efficient  in  the  exjieditious 
and  economic  handling  of  the  traffic  of  the  country-. "  Either 
the  "high  traffic  official,"  who  expressed  this  opinion — who- 
ever he  may  be — does  not  know  the  ABC  of  railway  operat- 
ing efficiency,  or  all  the  railway  executives  from  James  f. 
Hill  down,  who  have  made  notable  records  in  increasing 
operating  efficiency  have  proceeded  along  wrong  lines.  If 
railway  rates  had  been  regulated  as  they  have  been  bv  the 
Iowa  and  other  commissions,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great 
and  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare,  not  of  localities  or  of 
increases  in  carloads  and  trainloads  had  not  occurred,  every 
railway  in  the  United  States  would  have  been  bankrupt  long 
before  this.  It  is  big  carloads  and  trainloads  that  liave 
made  possible  the  present  high  wages  and  low  rates.  What 
is  more  important  at  this  critical  juncture,  without  the  great 
increases  in  carloads  and  trainloads  which  have  occurred  the 
railroads  could  not  possibly  handle  their  present  traffic  with 
present  facilities,  and  without  still  further  great  increases  in 
carloads  and  trainloads  within  the  next  few  months  thev  will 
not  be  able  to  handle  the  vast  additional  traffic  which  will  be 
offered  to  them. 

By  suiiordinating  the  efficiency  of  the  railways,  in  this 
terrible  crisis,  to  tlie  supposed  interests  of  a  few  of  their  local 
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constituents,  the  state  railroad  commissions  of  the  Middle 
West  are  using  their  authority  to  help  autocracy  in  the 
struggle  against  democracy,  to  aid  the  Kaiser  to  whip  Uncle 
Sam.  If  that  is  not  putting  local  selfishness,  or  politics,  or 
something  equally  reprehensible  above  patriotism,  we  do  not 
know  how  to  describe  it.  The  railway  managements,  by 
voluntarily  subordinating  the  interests  of  their  individual 
lines  to  the  securing  of  the  maximum  efficiency  of  all  lines 
states,  but  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  are  setting  an  example  of 
disinterestedness  and  patriotism  which  many  public  officials 
seem  unable  to  understand,  much  less  to  emulate. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Tin-  Life  of  fames  J.  Hill.  By  Joseph  Gilpin  Pyle.  Two  volumes.  958 
pages,  8  illustrations,  6'4  in.  x  9';  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by 
Donbleday,   Pafe  &   Co.,   Gaiden   City.   N.    Y. 

A  true  estimate  of  the  life  of  a  great  man  cannot  be  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  ornate  and  abstract  eulogy. 
Fully  cognizant  of  this  fact,  the  author  has  recounted  Mr. 
Hill's  achievements  in  the  many  fields  of  activity  which  drew 
his  attention,  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  scope  of  his 
work,  the  catholicity  of  his  interests  and  the  genius  he  ap- 
plied to  every  undertaking.  The  biography  impresses  the 
reader  not  only  with  the  unremitting  energy,  rare  foresight 
and  consummate  ability  of  the  great  railroad  builder  but 
with  the  fact  that  these  qualities  were  translated  into  con- 
structive results.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hill  was  a  great  general  of 
peace  who  mobilized  large  forces  of  men,  materials  and  capi- 
tal for  the  conquest  of  an  empire  from  the  wilderness.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  Northwest  is  in  no  small  measure  a 
chronicle  of  the  work  of  James  J.  Hill. 

How  he  first  engaged  in  the  transportation  business  when 
the  rivers  were  the  commercial  highways  of  the  Northwest, 
how  he  acquired  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  when  it  was  nothing 
but  two  streaks  of  rust,  extended  it  to  Winnipeg  and  later 
by  gradual  stages  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  related  in  detail. 
His  important  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  his  acquisition  of  the  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Northern 
Securities  case,  the  crucial  struggle  with  Harriman,  and  the 
Minnesota  Rate  Case  are  high  points  in  his  life  to  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  biography  is  devoted. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Hill  displayed  the  qualities 
of  an  astute  and  sound  economist.  He  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  relation  betw-een  natural  resources  and  transpor- 
tation, and  realized  how  necessary  it  was  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural,  lumbering  and  mining  in- 
dustries in  order  to  create  railway  traffic.  He  was  foremost 
in  introducing  higher  grades  of  seed,  mixed  farming,  fer- 
tilization and  improved  farming  methods  in  the  Northwest. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  conservation  movement.  Through- 
out his  business  career  he  showed  a  keen  conception  of 
sound  financing  and  efficient  management.  Not  a  dollar  of 
the  capital  of  the  Great  Northern  represents  what  is  com- 
monly termed  "water."  A  few  years  before  Mr.  Hill's  death 
he  thoroughly  reorganized  the  road's  finances  to  insure  it 
against  all  contingencies  for  half  a  century  to  come.  He 
was  often  called  upon  to  lend  his  assistance  to  corporations 
in  which  he  had  little  or  no  interest.  In  this  way  he  helped 
the  Erie  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  shake  off  financial 
difficulties.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  established  a  great 
bank  at  St.  Paul  to  emancipate  the  Northwest  from  depend- 
ence on  Wall  street  during  the  crop  moving  season.  In 
1907,  Mr.  Hill  saved  thousands  from  financial  ruin  as  well 
as  privation  by  extending  credit  to  farmers  when  banks 
generally   had   practically   suspended   operations. 

He  had  an  excellent  grasp  of  issues  confronting  the  coun- 
try and  was  in  constant  demand  as  a  speaker.  When  "trust 
busting"  was  the  popular  thing  he  summed  up  the  real 
abuses  of  industrial  combinations  and  their  cure  in  an 
address  before  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association.    He 


said  in  part:  "The  valid  objection  to  many  concerns,  espe- 
cially some  of  those  known  as  'industrials,'  is  that  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  created  in  the  first  place  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  any  particular  commodity  as 
for  selling  sheaves  of  printed  securities  which  represent 
nothing  more  than  the  good  will  and  prospective  profits  of 
the  promoters.      .      .  Under  the  constitutional  provision 

allowing  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  states,  any 
company  desiring  to  transact  business  outside  of  the  state 
in  which  it  is  incorporated  should  be  held  to  a  uniform 
provision  of  federal  law;  namely,  that  all  should  satisfy  a 
commission  that  their  capital  stock  was  actually  paid  up 
in  cash  or  in  property  taken  at  a  fair  valuation,  just  as  the 
capital  of  a  national  bank  must  be  certified  to  be  paid  by 
the  controller  of  the  currency."  The  mere  size  of  a  cor- 
poration does  not  constitute  a  danger,  he  said,  and  may 
often  result  in  distinct  benefits  to  the  workingman,  con- 
sumer and  capitalist  in  the  shape  of  higher  wages,  lower 
prices  and  safer  and  more  productive  investments. 

Mr.  Hill  was  one  of  the  first  railroad  men  to  realize  the 
extent  to  which  railroad  development  had  been  arrested  by 
repressive  legislation  and  regulation.  In  an  address  before 
the  Merchants'  Club  in  Chicago  in  1906  he  declared  it  the 
most  important  question  confronting  the  country  since  the 
Civil  War.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota 
in  1907,  he  pointed  out  the  great  disparity  between  the 
growth  of  traffic  and  the  additions  to  railroad  mileage  and 
equipment.  He  showed  that  in  the  10  years  from  1895  to 
1905  the  total  single  track  mileage  of  the  country  had  in- 
creased but  21  per  cent,  locomotives  35  per  cent,  passenger 
cars  23  per  cent  and  freight  cars  45  per  cent.  In  the  same 
time  passenger  mileage  increased  95  per  cent  and  freight 
ton  mileage  118  per  cent.  Improved  facilities  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  traffic  of  the  country  could  only  be  built 
with  more  money,  and  more  money  could  be  obtained  only 
if  the  railroads  were  permitted  to  earn  the  profits  accruing 
from  other  forms  of  investment. 

Mr.  Hill  was  an  individualist.  He  believed  the  func- 
tions of  our  national  economy  could  be  more  efficiently  dis- 
charged through  private  initiative  than  through  government 
ownership  or  control.  Government  ownership  of  railroads, 
he  maintained,  would  mean  the  death  knell  of  democracy. 
An  administration  backed  by  the  votes  of  2,000,000  trans- 
portation employees  would  have  unassailable  power. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association.  1721  pages, 
illustrated,  6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in  half  morocco,  cloth  or  paper. 
Published  by  the  .American  Railway  Engineering  .Association,  Karpen 
Bldg.,   Chicago.      Price,   half  morocco,   $7;   cloth,   $6.50;   paper.   $6. 

This  is  the  largest  volume  of  proceedings  ever  published  by 
this  association  under  one  cover.  The  proceedings  of  1911, 
published  in  three  volumes,  contain  a  few  more  pages.  Of 
the  total  contents  of  the  volume  for  1917,  1,438  pages  are 
devoted  to  committee  reports,  141  to  discussions  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention  and  142  to  special  papers  and  mono- 
graphs. Following  the  general  rule,  the  committee  on  rail 
presented  the  longest  report  which  includes  an  extensive  re- 
port on  the  quick  bend  test  of  rails  as  a  substitute  for  the 
drop  test,  a  paper  on  induced  interior  transverse  fissures, 
and  an  account  of  tests  of  rail  joints.  The  report  on  elec- 
tricity comprises  182  pages,  of  which  152  are  devoted  to  a 
preliminary  report  of  the  American  Committee  on  Electrol- 
ysis. The  Committee  on  Records  and  Accounts  submitted 
a  large  number  of  forms  for  field  and  office  use  in  valuation. 
Service  records  of  cross  ties  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  wood  preservation.  The 
miscellaneous  papers  included  the  full  final  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete,  oc- 
cupying 63  pages;  a  study  of  fuel  consumption  calculations; 
the  electric  power  input  on  movable  railroad  bridges;  and  a 
reprint  of  a  paper  on  the  cost  of  railroad  transportation, 
prcjiared  in  1874  by  Albert  Fink. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


TWO  ANSWERS  TO  "INITIATIVE— ORGANI- 
ZATION AND  EDUCATION" 

Detroit,  Mich. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  A(;e  Gazette: 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  letter  entitled  "Initiative — 
Organization  and  Education"  and  signed  by  "Observer" 
[jublished  in  your  issue  of  August  10.  Railroads  of  today 
are  handled  by  rule.  It  is  not  expected  of  a  junior  officer 
to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  good  railroading,  without  the 
sanction  of  his  superior  officer,  if  the  action  is  in  conflict 
with  the  approved  practice  or  system.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  have  system  if  junior  officers  were  permitted  to  use 
their  judgment  in  conflict  with  the  general  [)olicy.  Such  a 
method,  by  which  the  judgment  of  ine.\perienced  officers 
(as  junior  officers  are  usually),  would  result  in  chaos.  It  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  railroads  have  become  cognizant 
of  this  fact  and  have  profited  through  efficiency  measures 
and  system. 

What  the  writer  says  aljout  ne])otism  might  have  been 
true  under  the  old  method  of  railroading,  but  it  is  not  true 
today.  \Mth  reference  to  the  general  su[)erintendent  who, 
over  the  heads  of  the  superintendent,  trainmaster  and  yard- 
master,  dismissed  a  couple  of  his  engine  foremen  from  one 
of  his  yards, — this  might  happen  in  one  case  out  of  a  hun- 
dred. As  to  assigning  to  an  agent  authority  to  put  on  and 
take  off  help  ad  libitum  this,  in  my  judgment,  would  be 
unwise. 

The  greatest  problem  confronting  railroad  officers  of  to- 
day is  to  educate  the  old  employees,  rather  than  the  new 
ones,  into  new  methods.  Safety  in  transportation  is  the  first 
essential.  If  officers  and  employees  make  it  their  business 
to  observe  carefully  the  rules  and  regulations  and  devote 
their  energies  toward  expediting  the  company's  business  along 
these  lines,  they  will  have  done  all  that  should  be  expected 
of  them. 

I  consider  this  presentation  unwise  and  harmful  to  young 
railroad  men  and  junior  officers.  The  facts  are  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  an  officer  of  a  railroad,  under  the 
old  method,  to  "reach  first  base"  today. 

Frank  H".  Alfred, 

President,  Pere  Marquette  Railroad. 


Montreal. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  read  Observer's  letter  on  "Initiative-Organization 
and  Education,"  in  the  August  10  issue,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  to  Observer,  "Well  done." 

I  do  not  l)elieve  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who  will  worrv 
over  what  a  few  self-sufficient,  all-sufficient  men  in  the  rail- 
way service  will  say  about  his  letter  and  his  views  generally. 
These  are  the  men  who  should  read  this  letter  many  times, 
but  unfortunately  they  won't.  Men  who  practice  the  methods 
he  condemns  will  not  learn,  l)ut  that  is  not  01)server's  fault. 
He  could  have  gone  further  than  he  has  in  pointing  out  how 
the  initiative  is  destroyed,  for  he  has  failed  to  mention  the 
cases  where  the  favorite  is  given  the  credit  and  mone\-  due 
to  the  man  who  has  but  his  work  to  recommend  him. 

There  is  also  the  official  whose  personal  office  staff  can  do 
no  wrong  and  who  never  learns  the  great  harm  these  lick- 
spittles are  doing  his  railway.  Here  is  a  case  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of,  I  know  both  the  man  and  one  or  two 
of  his  clerks.  The  man  was  a  district  freight  agent  with 
a  large  number  of  local  agents  reporting  to  him.  He  would 
find  that  an  agent  was  not  following  out  instructions  as  per 


circular  Xo.  00,  and  would  call  on  his  staff  to  show  that  the 
agent  had  received  the  circular.  They  found  that  through 
their  neglect  the  circular  had  not  been  sent  to  the  agent. 
Knowing  the  man  they  had  to  deal  with  the>-  simply  forged 
a  receipt  of  acknowledgement  fqr  the  circular  and  handed  it 
in.  The  agent,  or  perhaps  a  number  of  agents,  would  then 
receive  one  of  those  "stingers"  for  which  the  "old  man"  was 
noted,  \\hat  a  loyal  lot  of  fellows  they  would  be  for  th« 
next  six  months,  and  by  that  time  there  would  be  more  of  the 
same  thing  from  the  same  source.  These  men  in  the  mass 
are  more  important  to  the  railway  than  the  district  agent, 
and  individuallv  better  men  than  the  members  of  his  office 
staff. 

I  say  again,  well  done  Observer,  let  us  hear  from  you 
again,  and  while  on  the  subject  take  a  look  at  other  lines 
of  business  to  see  if  by  any  chance  they  are  all  free  of  the 
evils  mentioned.  It  is  poor  human  nature  that  Observer  is 
gunning  for.  Why  train  his  "75"  on  the  poor  railway?  Try 
a  shot  at  the  other  fellows  and  see  what  you  bring  down. 

Another  Observer. 


COMMISSIONER  LEWIS  REPLIES  TO 
MR.  RIPLEY 

Des   MoiKES.  la. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  G.azette: 

I  have  long  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine  and  have 
always  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strong- 
est, railway  magazine  we  have.  Perhaps  because  I  have 
always  so  highly  regarded  it,  is  the  reason  I  now  desire  to 
take  exception  to  a  recent  editorial. 

In  your  issue  of  August  3,  on  page  176,  is  an  editorial 
comment  on  the  various  minimum  weights  apphing  on 
flour  and  other  mill  [products  in  carloads,  as  promulgated 
by  a  numljer  of  states  therein  named. 

E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  .A.tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  railwa}-,  whom  \ou  quote,  has  been  a  most  bitter  op- 
ponent of  railway  regulation.  He  is  a  good  controversialist, 
and  were  it  not  for  his  persistent  "anti"  attitude  his  ability 
and  long  years  of  experience  should  give  his  opinion  much 
weight  with  every  one.  It  is  true  with  him,  however,  as  it 
is  alwa\s  true  with  those  whose  prejudices  are  permitted 
to  color  their  argument,  that  his  statements  will  not  always 
bear  close  and  careful  .scrutiny. 

It  is  no  argument  for  Mr.  Ripley  to  cast  aspersion  upon 
the  character  of  men  who  may  be  members  of  state  com- 
missions, however  true  his  accusations  might  be,  if  those 
commissions,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  have  ren- 
dered decisions  or  made  orders  in  accordance  with  the  evi- 
dence submitted.  Your  editorial  is  occasioned  by  the  action 
of  the  Kansas  Commission  in  refusing  to  advance  the  mini- 
mum on  flour  beyond  the  24,000  lb.  limit,  yet  your  com- 
ments are  general.  This  Commission,  too,  has  but  recently 
declined  to  grant  an  increase  in  the  minimum  on  flour,  and 
it  remains  at  24,000  lb. 

I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  Mr. 
Riple}-.  If  he  believes  he  is  best  serving  the  public  and 
the  interests  of  his  company  by  slandering  state  railroad 
commissions  and  continually  objecting  to  regulation,  then 
I  leave  the  field  to  him.  I  do  not.  however,  like  to  see  so 
good  a  paper  as  }ours  accept  the  unsupported  statements 
of  Mr.  Ripley  as  a  basis  for  an  assault  upon  state  railway 
regulation.  It  may  be  you  are  right  and  that  state  regu- 
lation should  be  abolished;  however,  this  will  never  be  done 
upon  anything  Mr.  Ripley  may  ever  say  upon  the  subject. 

I  but  recently  talked  with  one  of  the  high  traffic  officials 
of  one  of  our  western  railroads,  and  he  stated  as  his  opin- 
ion, after  several  \ears'  careful  observation,  that  the  railroad 
companies,  in  their  mad  desire  for  larger  cars,  heavier  loco- 
motives and  long  trains,  had  become  less  efficient  in  the 
expeditious  and  economical  handling  of  the  traffic  of  the 
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country;  that  shorter  trains,  more  frequent  service  and  less 
insistence  on  enormous  carloads,  would  move  the  traffic 
faster,  cheaper  and  more  satisfactorily.  Of  course,  he  did 
not  mean  going  Ijack  to  the  small  and  inefficient  cars  or 
locomotives,  but  what  he  meant  was,  that  loading  and  serv- 
ice should  be  based  more  largely  upon  the  commercial  needs 
of  the  country,  rather  than  upon  the  possible  ability  of  a 
carrier  to  handle  immense  trains  and  heavier  carloads. 

I  note  by  the  press  despatches  today  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  have  increased  their  net  earnings  in  June, 
1917,  eight  million  dollars  more  than  the  figures  show  for 
Tune'inl916.  Of  course,  you  will  remember  1916  was  the 
Lest  year  the  railroads  ever  had.  The  carriers  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  splendid  showing.  But,  because 
state  railroad  commissioners  are  undertaking  to  save  to  the 
small  shipper  and  to  the  consumer  somewhat  upon  the  cost 
of  his  living  or  the  conduct  of  his  business,  is  no  reason 
why  such  state  commissioners  should  be  considered  less 
patriotic  during  this  war  period  than  the  president  of  a 
railroad  who,  in  the  face  of  greatly  increased  earnings,  in- 
sists upon  higher  rates  and  greater  minimums.  Working 
for  his  companv,  Mr.  Ripley  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  rail- 
road companv  is  performing  a  public  service,  and  that  there 
are  times  when  the  public  interest  must  be  placed  even 
above  private  ownership   and  large  dividends. 

I  am  enclosing  you  a  copy  of  our  decision  in  the  min- 
imum weight  cas'e.  I  ask  as  a  favor  that  you  read  this 
opinion,  as  it  not  only  gives  our  conclusions,  but  the  evi- 
dence upon  which   such  conclusions  are  based. 

DwiGHT  N.  Lewis, 

Member,  Iowa  Railroad  Commission. 


GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  AND  RAILWAY 
RATES 

Tarbytown.  N.   Y. 

To  THE  Editor  or  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

The  New  Republic,  in  an  editorial  on  government  owner- 
ship of  railways  appearing  some  time  ago,  advocated  the 
theory  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  public  and  the  govern- 
ment to  co-operate  sympathetically  with  the  railroad  man- 
agers, and  that  the  failure  of  railroad  credit  will  eventually 
force' the  issue.  While  the  recent  rate  decision  seems  to 
give  point  to  such  a  belief,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
complete  reversal  of  attitude  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  after  the  appointment  of  three  new  members. 
Moreover,  the  intimate  relations  that  are  now  bemg  de- 
veloped between  the  government  and  the  railroads  through 
the  railroads'  War  Board  should  surely  aid  in  bridging  the 
chasm. 

The  New  Republic's  latest  editorial  in  the  issue  of  July 
21,  however,  evolves  the  unique  principle  that  rate-fixing, 
being  inherently  a  form  of  ta.xation,  is  therefore  easily 
adapted  to  exploitation  by  governmental  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  the  operation  of  the  whole  industrial 
and  financial  system. 

Such  a  theory  has  little  of  value,  but  the  very  novelty 
of  the  argument  makes  it  of  interest.  It  is  said  that  rates 
based  on  what  the  traffic  will  bear  include  "a  charge  for 
service  and  an  additional  charge  that  is  essentially  .  .  . 
one  of  the  least  burdensome  forms  of  taxation,  resting  mainly 
upon  unearned  increment."  The  idea  of  unearned  incre- 
ment cannot  in  any  true  sense  be  applied  to  railway  traffic 
as  a  whole,  probably  not  to  more  than  a  small  portion  of 
the  traffic.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  half  or  more  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  average  road  consists  of  coal,  lumber,  etc.-- 
commodities  subject  to  monopoly  at  the  source.  But  it  is 
also  true,  I  believe,  that  the  railroad  rate,  though  it  may 
in  a  sense  be  called  a  tax,  is  borne  more  largely  by  the  con- 
sumer than  by  the  producer.  It  is  easily  shifted  except  in 
cases  where  relocalization  of  industry  is  possible. 


It  is  not  true  that  the  average  rate  now  consists  of  "a 
charge  for  service  and  an  additional  charge  that  is  essen- 
tially of  the  nature  of  taxation."'  Our  whole  rate  system  is 
honevcombed  with  inconsistencies — in  fact,  there  is  no 
system  worthy  of  the  name.  There  is  no  "charge  for  service" 
in  the  sense  of  a  cost  basis.  The  railroads  do  not  know 
what  the  traffic  costs  to  handle.  When  the  Commission  fully 
understands  the  scope  of  its  duty  it  will,  perhaps,  inaugu- 
rate a  national  rate  system  based  on  the  cost  principle 
rather  than  the  tax  idea — with  regard,  however,  to  the 
present  distribution  of  manufacturing.  Our  greatest  in- 
dustrv  would  then  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  efficient  relation 
to  other  industries;  but  such  a  step  will  require  many  years 
to  develop,  and  there  is  danger  in  too  rapid  a  change  from 
present  bases. 

The  problem  of  cyclic  changes — periodic  booms  and  de- 
pressions— would  not  be  solved,  as  the  New  Republic  hopes, 
by  a  system  whereby  railroad  rates  would  be  placed  on  a 
sliding  scale.  This  involve's  the  assumption  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  become  a  general  clearinghouse  of  industry, 
which  is  hardly  tenable  except  under  war  conditions  or  a 
socialistic  regime.  The  issue  of  prosperity  vs.  depression 
is  purely  a  problem  of  credit  and  finance  (subject  of  course, 
to  political  and  international  factors),  and  must  be  regu- 
lated as  such.  Moreover,  an  attempt  at  control  through 
exploitation  of  railroad  rates  would  merely  thrust  us  on 
another  horn  of  our  national  dilemma — the  high  cost  of 
living. 

The  idea  of  using  the  railroad  rate  in  a  dual  function 
of  "diverting  to  the  public  treasury  part  of  the  excess 
profits  of  boom  times"  and  of  "abating  the  evils  of  specula- 
tion and  unmerited  enrichment"  is,  indeed,  too  fanciful  for 
serious  consideration,  and  deserves  attention  only  because 
it  appears  in  a  journal  said  to  be  the  best  exponent  of 
modern  politico-economic  conditions.  Taxation,  must  be 
based  on  simple  principles  and  applied  at  the  source;  and 
there  are  many  ways  of  despoiling  monopoly  of  its  ill- 
gotten  gains,  if  we  will  only  courageously  adopt  them.  To 
use  the  rate-tax  principle  would  not  only  befog  the  issue  as 
to  the  fair  distribution  of  wealth,  but  would  deprive  industry 
of  its  only  stable  and  dependable  set  of  values. 

The  welfare  of  the  railroads  themselves  must  always  be 
considered  as  the  paramount  issue.  Of  course,  if  rates  are 
to  remain  stationary  without  respect  to  a  steady  decline  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  the  government  must 
ultimately  (and  perhaps  not  far  in  the  future)  use  its 
superior  credit  to  finance  the  needs  of  the  railroads:  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  imply  government  ownership,  although 
it  may  be  considered  an  unwise  and  dangerous  step  toward 
the  adoption  of  that  policy.  Owex  Ely. 


HALF  PORTIONS  ON  DINING  CARS 

IVDHNAPOLIS.    Ind. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  .\ge  Gazette  : 

I  notice  in  your  publication  of  July  13  reference  to  the 
relative  merits  of  a  la  carte  and  table  d'hote. 

I  have  wondered  many  times,  since  war  began  and  prices 
commenced  to  go  up,  why  a  similar  arrangement  did  not 
work  on  dining  cars  as  obtains  in  many  of  the  restaurants 
where  a  la  carte  obtains  and  half  portions  are  served  so 
that  parties  can  order  according  to  their  appetite. 

Thus:  If  a  whole  portion  of  ham  and  eggs  a  la  carte  is 
75  cents,  would  it  not  be  economical  to  serve  a  half  portion 
of  ham  and  one  egg  at  say  40  or  45  cents:  one  whole  order 
of  French  fried  potatoes,  25  cents  and  half  portion,  15 
cents. 

Many  times,  while  eating  on  the  diners,  a  large  portion 
of  my  dinner  has  gone  back  to  the  kitchen  on  account  of 
the  portions  being  too  large. 

Frequent  Traveler. 


New  Line  Along  the  North  Side  of  the  Canyon  East  of  Castle  Rock 


Second  Track  Work  on  the  Union  Pacific 


Heavy  Grade  Revision  Was  Made  in  Connection  with 
the  Improvement  of  a  Dense  Traffic  Line  in  Eastern  Utah 


THE  Union  Pacific  is  now  completing  the  construction  of 
II  section  of  second  track  in  eastern  Utah  which  is  of  un- 
usual interest  because  of  the  difficult  problems  presented. 
This  work  coni[)rises  the  last  16  miles  of  the  75-mile  climb 
east  from  Ogden  to  the  crossing  of  the  Wahsatch  mountains 
The  construction  work  is  very  heavy,  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $,5,000,000,  or  nearly  $200,000  per  mile, 


growing  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years  and  was  unusually 
heavy  during  the  last  year,  averaging  12,500  gross  tons  west- 
bound and  1,5,500  tons  eastbound  daily  for  combined  freight 
and  passenger  movement.  However,  in  the  fall  of  1916  a 
ma.ximum  daily  movement  of  26,000  tons  eastbound  and 
1 1 ,000  tons  westbound  was  handled.  This  eastbound  move- 
ment cecjuired  17  trains  and  the  westbound  8  loaded  trains. 


^-— Til  Emory  and  Ogden 


Castle  Rock.     Tunnel  4. 


\<i 


Tunnel'3. 
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^unne/^jS, 


£cfio  Creek  ^^?^  T'^^'i 1 — \ S"^*"^/"^  /'"<'• 

Location  of  the  Old  and  New  Lines  in  the  Echo  Canyon 


and  was  undertaken  primarily  because  of  the  congestion 
resulting  from  the  heavy  traffic  and  the  pusher  engine  move- 
ments down  the  hill. 

Since  the  character  of  the  country  is  such  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  second  track  on  the  present  location  would 
commit  the  railway  to  so  large  an  investment  that  subsequent 
grade  revision  or  other  improvement  would  necessarily  be 
set  very  far  into  the  future,  it  was  decided  to  include  the 
reduction  in  the  ruling  grade  in  the  present  work  in  spite 
(if  the  fact  that  it  retjuired  a  total  cx])enditure  justified  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  traffic  ccnsiderabU'   in  excess  of  that  now 


5  light  e.\tras  and  21  light  engine  movements.     In  addition 
to  this  there  were  6  passenger  trains  in  each  direction. 

The  new  work  involves  the  portion  of  the  line  between 
Emory,  Utah,  and  \\"ahsatch,  where  the  old  line  was  located 
up  the  Echo  Creek  canyon  in  1864  by  Samuel  B.  Reed. 
The  existing  line  occupies  the  original  location  and  will 
continue  in  operation  under  the  new  plan  as  the  westbound 


Profile  of  the  New  Line 


handled.  The  maximum  grade  on  this  section  is  being  re- 
duced from  1.77  per  cent  to  1.14  per  cent  compensated,  this 
i)eing  one  of  only  two  places  on  the  Union  Pacific  between 
Omaha  and  Ogden  where  a  maximum  gradient  of  0.82  per 
cent  has  been  found  impracticable.  The  other  place  is  be- 
tween Cheyenne,  Wyo..  and  Buford. 

The  traffic  on  this  portion  of  the  Union  Pacific  has  Ix^n 


or  ilown-hill  track,  the  new  line  being  constructed  as  a  single 
track  line  for  a.-^cending  trains.  The  old  track  is  located 
very  largely  on  the  south  side  of  the  canyon  and  the  location 
is  such  that  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  climb  from 
Emory  to  Wahsatch  is  made  in  the  first  half  of  the  distance 
between  those  places.  Thus  the  maximum  gradient  between 
Emory  and   Castle   Rock,  located   about   half  way,   is  only 
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1.11  per  cent,  while  the  climb  for  the  remaining  distance 
necessitates  a  maximum  grade  of  1.77  per  cent. 

The  new  track  is  parallel  to  and  14  ft.  north  of  the  old 
one  for  the  iirst  2J,-2  miles  east  of  Emory,  but  for  the  re- 
maining distance  it  is  on  an  independent  location  along  the 
north  side  of  the  canyon,  where  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
support  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Rock  at  a  sufficient  eleva- 
tion to  secure  a  grade  of  1.14  per  cent  compensated  for  the 
entire  distance.  The  location  along  the  north  side  of  the 
canvon  was  also  governed  partially  by  the  fact  that  this 
side  receives  much  more  sunlight  and  is  therefore  less  sub- 
ject to  disadvantageous  winter  conditions. 

The  new  line  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  one  in  other 
respects  than  grades.  It  is  0.342  miles  shorter,  the  curvature 
is  less  by  757  deg.,  and  the  total  length  of  curves  is  5.7 
miles  as  compared  with  7.65  miles  on  the  old  line.  The 
maximum  curve  is  3  deg.  as  compared  to  6  deg.  The  re- 
duction in  rise  and  fall  is  small,  only  17.48  ft. 

As  seen  on  the  profile,  the  situation  at  the  summit  is 
rather  unusual.  The  physical  features  of  the  saddle  in  the 
mountains  at  Wahsatch  are  such  that  no  material  reduction 
in  the  elevation  of  the  tracks  could  be  accomplished.  Tin 
improvement  in  the  grade  line  was  secured  partially  h) 
moving  the  summit  on  the  new  tracks  about  3,800  ft.  eai-t 
of  that  for  the  old  one.  Here  the  two  tracks  are  practically 
at  grade  and  while  the  old  line  remains  on  the  surface  for 


The  Summit  Cut — Old  Line  on  the  Surface  to  the  Right 

almost  a  mile  to  the  west,  the  new  line  descends  into  a  cut 
which  has  a  maximum  depth  of  65  ft.  at  the  lower  end 
where  it  terminates  in  a  tunnel  1,500  ft.  long.  This  tunnel 
has  a  maximum  over  burden  of  only  35  ft.  and  is  crossed 
by  the  old  line  in  a  cut  about  5  ft.  deep. 

The  grading  of  the  new  line  is  largely  in  the  nature  of 
side  hill  cuts  through  cliffs,  containing  a  variety  of  materials 
varying  from  hard  sandstone  to  shale  with  relatively  short 
high  fills  in  the  ravines  between.  Some  of  the  cuts,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Rock  and  further  west,  are 
over  100  ft.  deep,  although  they  contain  relatively  small 
quantities  of  material.  One  exception  to  this  is  an  em- 
bankment between  Castle  Rock  and  Curvo,  which  is  113  ft. 
high  and  contains  nearly  1,000,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  in 
a  length  of  less  than  1,000  ft.  Another  e.xception  is  the 
summit  cut  referred  to  previously  which  required  the  removal 
of  275,000  cu.  yd.  of  material.  There  are  four  tunnels, 
the  longest  being  tunnel  No.  1  near  the  summit  and  they 
form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  project. 

Embankment  Work 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines  contain 
earth  that  could  be  handled  economically  while  the  cuts  were 


largely  in  rock,  the  grade  line  was  established  with  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  material  in  the  embankments  so  that, 
in  general,  material  borrowed  from  the  bottoms  was  used 
very  largely  in  the  bases  of  the  embankments  and  the  ma- 
terial from  the  cuts  was  used  principally  for  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  fills.  In  some  cases  the  embankments  were 
made  almost  entirely  from  borrow,  one  of  175,000  cu.  yd. 
near  Castle  Rock  taking  only  25,000  cu.  yd.  from  adjoining 
cuts.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  borrowed  material  was  taken 
out  with  Fresno  graders  working  over  relatively  large  areas 


Typical  Embankment  Work 

with  limited  depths  of  pits.  This  work  followed  common 
practice  as  a  rule,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  wagons  were  used 
having  a  capacity  of  4  cu.  yd.  The  team  outfits  were  an 
im]Mrtant  factor  in  the  work  on  this  project  and  a  number 
of  good  records  were  made.  In  one  fill  of  125,000  cu.  yd. 
west  of  Tunnel  No.  1,  a  record  of  1,200  cu.  yd.  in  10  hours 
was  made  with  one  grader  hauled  by  16  horses  and  served 
by   12   two-horse  wagons. 

One  advantage  gained  by  borrowing  a  large  part  of  the 


125-ft.   Cut— "Daylighted" 

material  in  the  hills  from  pits  in  the  bottom  was  that  the 
making  of  the  lower  lifts  by  teams  reduced  the  height  of 
trestle  recjuired  for  unloading  the  material  coming  from  the 
cuts.  Part  of  one  side  hill  embankment  was  made  by  a 
steam  shovel  casting  directly  while  excavating  the  roadway 
necessary  for  it  to  reach  the  required  elevation  for  the  first 
cut.     The  material  in  the  fills  is  of  a  character  that  will 
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not  roll  to  a  lj/2  to  a  1  .slope  from  a  trestle  or  over  the  edge 
(jf  the  embankment  hut  will  gradually  assume  that  slope 
through  the  action  of  wind  and  frost.  On  this  account  the 
contractors  were  not  compelled  to  produce  a  fill  of  standard 
dimensions,  but  the  top  width  was  made  sufficient  to  insure 
a  full  section  after  natural  agencies  had  become  effective. 
A  shrinkage  allowance  was  made  only  in  the  width  of  the 
roadl)ed,  the  embankment  being  allowed  to  stand  over  the 
winter  and  the  grade  then  restored  for  any  settlement  by 
raising  it  in  the  spring. 

The   largest   single    feature    in    the    earth    work    was   the 
building  of  the  1,000,000  cu.  xd.  embankment  near  Curvo. 


to  a  considerable  extent  because  there  was  a  marked  varia- 
tion in  the  character  of  the  material  encountered  in  close 
proximity. 

The  side  hill  cuts  were  daylighted  whenever  this  could  be 
done  witli  the  removal  of  not  over  10,000  cu.  yd.  of  addi- 
tional material.  The  contractors  were  required  to  trim  the 
slopes  to  the  neat  section  and  were  cautioned  particularly 
to  avoid  over-cutting.  This  was  done  to  eliminate  irregu- 
larities that  would  eventually  lead  to  slides,  washes  or  rock 
falls.  Other  special  measures  were  also  taken  to  overcome 
this  last  danger.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  cut  having 
a  face  125  ft.  high  that  was  provided  with  a  bench  IS  ft.  wide 


ii 


The  Large  Fill  Near  Curvo 


This  is  nearly  500  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  was  made  in 
three  lifts,  the  first  of  30  ft.  or  more  and  the  second  and 
third  of  42  ft.  each.  Twenty-foot  berms  were  provided  be- 
tween the  lifts  on  each  side.  Three  steam  shovels  were  em- 
|iloyed  for  a  part  of  the  time  to  make  this  eml)ankment,  but 
the  program  of  the  work  as  carried  out  was  equivalent  to 
the  continual  performance  of  the  two  70-C  Bucyrus  shovels 
from  April  20  to  November  18,  working  two  10-hour  shifts 
daily.  In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  shovels  a  total 
of  100,000  cu.  yd.  was  placed  by  two  Fresno  grading  outfits 
working  partially  on  the  bottom  lift  but  principally  on  the 


40  ft.  above  grade,  in  addition  to  which  the  slope  was  careful- 
ly cleaned  by  hand  while  the  lower  portion  was  scraped  by  the 
steam  shovel  to  remove  all  loose  rock.  The  da^lighting  of 
this  cut  produced  a  shelf  90  ft.  wide.  The  slopes  of  all  cuts 
were  made  1  to  1. 

The  summit  cut  contained  275,000  cu.  yd.  principallv  of 
rock,  although  5  ft.  of  iilack  soil  was  encountered  near  the 
upper  end.  Most  of  the  material  was  wasted.  As  this  cut 
was  arranged  to  drain  through  the  tunnel  at  its  lower  end 
and  as  excavation  was  in  progress  long  before  the  tunnel 
was  completed,  it  was  necessary  to  install  pumps  to  remove 


The  New   (Right)   and   Old   (Left)    Tracks   Near  Castle   Rock 


west  end  of  the  top  lift.  The  material  for  tliis  team  work 
was  secured  close  at  hand  but  it  was  necessary  to  go  a  mile 
from  the  fill  to  secure  borrow  pits  containing  suitable  ma- 
terial in  adequate  quantities  for  the  shovels.  Tlie  shovels 
were  served  by  4-yd.  dump  cars  handled  in  12-car  trains 
by  20-ton  locomotives  on  3-ft.  gage  track. 

Interesting  Exc.4V.\TinN  ^Methods 

The  excavation  in  the  cuts  was  troublesome  because  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  drilling  and  shooting  the  harder 
classes  of  rock  encountered.     The  work  was  also  hampered 


the  water  during  construction.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
steam  shovels  mired  badly  and  resort  was  had  to  a  drag 
line  excavator  working  from  the  top  of  the  slope.  This 
machine  was  employed  successfully  to  load  30,000  cu.  vd. 
into  4-yd.  dump  cars  that  were  used  to  haul  the  material 
away. 

Tunnel  Work 

Tunnel  No.  1  was  driven  through  material  of  a  character 
that  required  immediate  timbering.  Consequently  a  top 
heading  was   adopted,  with   a  cross  section  that  permitted 
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the  erection  of  the  full  arch  at  once,  down  to  the  level  of 
the  wall  plates  on  either  .side.  Following  the  placing  of 
this  timbering,  the  benches  were  shot  down  and  the  muck 
from  both  the  heading  and  the  bench  were  loaded  bv  an 
air-operated  .shovel  into  small  cars  handled  by  gasolene 
locomotives. 

Jack  hammers  were  employed  throughout,  using  16  holes 
8  ft.  deep  in  the  heading  which  removed  about  6  or  7  ft. 
of  face  to  the  shot.  In  some  of  the  soft  material  it  was  pos- 
sible to  use  augers  in  place  of  drill  bits.  Air  for  the  tun- 
neling operations  was  supplied  by  a  plant  containing  three 
two-stage  steam  air  compressors  having  a  combined  capacitv 
of  1,440  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute  to  100  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
steam  being  supplied  by  four  100-hp.  boilers. 

Tunnel  No.  2,  which  is  1,100  ft.  long,  pierces  rock  of 
suflicient  stability  to  make  a  lining  unnecessary  at  the  start, 
but  as  the  rock  disintegrates  on  exposure  the  tunnel  will  be 
lined  with  concrete.  As  a  measure  of  temporarv  safety  a 
set  of  posts  and  segments  were  installed  every  8  ft.  The 
tunnel  was  driven  with  a  bottom  center  heading  10  ft.  wide 
by  12  ft.  high  with  the  bottom  4  ft.  above  subgrade.  This 
was  advanced  by  25-ft.  holes  in  the  face,  drilled  with  jack 
hammers  with  a  crew  of  10  men — two  drillers,  four  muckers 
and  four  mule  drivers — the  average  progress  being  about  17 


New  Line  Crossing  Under  Old  at  Tunnel  No.  2 

ft.  per  day.  The  enlargement  was  made  bv  drilling  20 
radial  holes  at  intervals  of  5  ft.  along  the  tunnel,  the  7 
upper  ones  being  drilled  by  a  stope  drill  and  the  13  lower 
ones  with  jack  hammers.  The  bottom  holes,  which  were 
drilled  6  in.  below  subgrade,  were  shot  first  about  75  ft. 
ahead  of  the  upper  holes,  from  2  to  4  rings  being  shot  at 
one  time.  The  muck  from  the  enlargement  was  taken  out 
with  an  air-operated  steam  shovel  that  averaged  about  20 
ft.  of  advance  per  day.  The  air  used  in  the  tunnel  work 
was  supplied  by  a  plant  which  also  furnished  air  to  the 
work  on  tunnel  No.  3  only  about  a  mile  distant. 

.\  peculiar  situation  obtains  at  tunnel  No.  3,  which  is  on 
a  tangent  parallel  to  and  81.5  ft.  south  of  the  tangent  of 
the  old  Wahsatch  tunnel  of  the  original  line  with  the  new 
grade  41  ft.  lower  than  the  old  one.  This  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations.  At  the  west  portal  the  new  line  crosses 
under  the  old  one  on  a  flat  skew,  the  old  line  iieing  carried 
on  a  viaduct  consisting  of  four  60-ft.  deck  girder  spans 
supported  on  masonry  almtments  and  two  intermediate 
masonry  piers,  while  the  center  support  consists  of  a  steel 
bent  with  a  long  cross  girder  placed  astride  of  the  new  track 
passing  underneath. 


The  site  of  this  bridge  is  over  a  cut  that  had  to  be  taken 
out  before  the  structure  could  be  built.  The  work  was 
further  complicated  by  a  change  in  the  alinement  of  the  old 
truck  to  replace  a  5-deg.  curve  by  one  of  4  deg.,  a  measure 
involving  the  shortening  of  the  old  tunnel  by  SO  ft.  These 
tunnels  are  just  east  of  Curvo  which  derives  its  name  from 
a  series  of  10  reverse  cur\-es  in  a  distance  of  two  miles.  As 
it  has-  been  suggested  that  some  of  these  cur\'es  be  elim- 
inated  by  tangents   on   embankments   between   the   adjacent 


Tunnel  No.  4 

ton  vex  curves,  the  spoil  from  the  new  tunnel  and  its  west 
apijroach  cut  was  wasted  where  it  would  be  applicable  for 
tiiis  possible  future  purpose. 

Tunnel  No.  4  is  200  ft.  long,  extending  through  a  short 
shoulder  in  the  bluff  near  Castle  Rock.  It  was  driven  en- 
tirely by  hand  work,  using  a  center  bottom  heading  into 
which  the  muck  from  the  enlargement  of  the  arch  was 
napped.  The  benches  on  either  side  of  the  heading  were 
I  ken  out  last.  The  tunnel  was  lined  with  concrete  through- 
-iiit. 

A  Long  Culvert  Was  Required 

With  the  exception  of  a  viaduct  at  tunnel  No.  3  all  struc- 
tures on  this  project  are  arch  culverts.     The  largest  of  these 


16-ft.  Arch  Culvert  Under   1,000,000-cu.  yd.  Embankment 

is  a  structure  of  lo  ft.  span  under  the  1,000,000-cu.  yd. 
embankment,  having  a  length  of  464  ft.  Owing  to  the 
hea\-y  load  which  was  imposed  b}-  the  high  embankment, 
it  was  deemed  desirable  to  put  this  culvert  on  rock  founda- 
tion  and  to  accomplish  this  in  a  location  that  would  give 
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the  culvert  a  niininiuni  iLiif^th  of  barrel,  50,000  cu.  yd.  of 
excavation  was  required.  The  culvert  contains  4,200  cu. 
yd.  of  concrete  and  is  reinforced  with  60-lb.  rails  curved 
to  the  shape  of  the  arch.  The  concrete  materials  were 
brought  to  the  site  on  a  spur  track  carried  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  old  main  line.  The  materials  were  unloaded  from 
cars  to  storage  piles  by  a  locomotive  crane  and  were  trans- 
ported to  two  :J4-cu-  yd.  Smith  mi.xers  in  wheelbarrows. 
The  concrete  was  delivered  to  the  footings  by  chutes  and 
to  the  neatwork  by  tram  cars  running  on  a  trestle  at  a  suffi- 
cient height  to  permit  dumping  directly  into  the  forms. 
Tliese  cars  were  loaded  by  a  bottom  dump  bucket  lifted 
from  the  mi.xer  to  the  level  of  the  cars  by  a  stiff  leg  derrick. 
CoNSTRUCTiDX  Arrangements 

The  general  contract  for  construction  work  was  awarded 
to  Kil))atrick  Bros.  &  Collins  of  Beatrice,  Neb.,  who  di- 
vided the  work  among  10  suli-contractors  on  a  joint  account 
basis  under  which  the  general  contractor  shared  equally  with 
each  sub-contractor  in  the  net  profits  of  the  work.  In  gen- 
eral, the  basis  of  payments  for  the  excavation  and  embank- 
ment work  was  a  schedule  of  unit  prices  for  earth  and  clas- 
sified material  with  definite  overhaul  allowances,  applicable 
both  to  excavation  in  embankment  and  in  borrow  pits.     With 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  NATIONAL  ARMY  TO 
TRAINING  CAMPS 

Plans  for  the  largest  movement  of  troops  by  railroad  in 
the  history  of  the  country  are  now  being  perfected  by  the 
American  Railway  .Association,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  government.  .The  citizens  selected  to  form  the  Na- 
tional Army  will  begin  to  move  to  their  respective  training 
camps  on  September  5.  The  number  to  be  selected  stands 
at  present  at  687,000  men.  The  first  movement  will  consist 
of  ap])roximately  30  per  cent  from  each  local  concentration 
point,  a  total  of  about  200,000  men,  and  will  begin  on 
Wednesday,  September  5,  this  date  having  been  selected  in 
place  of  an  earlier  date,  at  first  considered,  which  would 
liave  brought  the  movement  at  the  time  of  the  rush  of  traffic 
incident  to  the  Labor  Day  holiday.  Entrainment  is  to  be 
completed  on  Sunday,  September  9.  It  is  expected  that  a 
second  movement  of  .U)  per  cent,  or  200,000,  will  take  place 
beginning  on  September  19,  continuing  for  four  days  there- 
after; and  that  a  third  movement  of  M)  per  cent  will  begin 
on  October  3,  to  continue  for  four  days. 

While  plans  for  the  National  Army  mol^ilization  are  be- 
ing perfected  the  railroads  are  engaged  in  the  movement  of 
the  National   Guard   to  their  training  camps,   which   began 


The  Old  and  New   Lines — Looking   East  Toward  Wahsatch 


these  schedules  as  a  guide  the  engineers  determined  where 
the  material  was  to  be  oljtained  to  secure  the  cheape.st  em- 
bankment, each  situation  demanding  its  individual  solution. 
The  large  embankment  referred  to  previously  was  paid  for 
on  a  flat  price  per  cubic  yard  of  borrow  pit  measurement, 
independent  of  the  haul.  The  tunneling  was  paid  for  at  a 
fiat  ])rice  per  cubic  yard  of  neat  section. 

This  construction  work  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
R.  L.  Huntley,  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with 
W.  S.  Woodworth,  engineer  in  charge,  the  resident  engineers 
being  W.  G.  Tinney,  H.  C.  Mann  and  F.  W.  Newhart.  The 
entire  project  has  been  under  the  general  supervision  of  E. 
E.  Adams,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  System, 
New  York  Citv. 


Fuel  Situation  in  Russia. — The  Russian  fuel  crisis, 
which  became  marked  in  1916,  has  grown  more  acute  this 
year.  It  is  aggravated  by  the  deterioration  of  the  railway 
locomotives,  which  causes  them  to  require  a  constantly  in- 
creasing share  of  the  fuel  available  for  industrial  purposes. 
The  railways  and  the  navy  now  require  60  per  cent,  and  this 
porportion  is  expected  to  be  increased  steadily  until  the  rail- 
wavs  are  bettered. 


last  week  and  will  continue  in  increasing  volume  until  all 
have  moved.  This  movement  will  include  approximately 
350.000  men  and  their  impedimenta.  Tiie  movement  of 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  seaboard  for  service  abroad  has 
also  been  in  progress  for  some  time  but  details  regarding  the 
transportation  and  as  to  the  number  of  men  involved  must 
not  be  published. 

.\  total  of  4,531  points  in  the  LTnited  States  have  been 
designated  liy  the  Provost  Marshal  General  as  points  of 
local  concentration  for  the  draft  army,  at  one  of  which  each 
individual  will  be  required  to  report  at  a  stated  time  and 
from  which  the  parties  will  proceed  by  railroad  to  the  16 
cantonments  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  The  Provost 
Marshal  General,  tlirough  the  state  authorities,  will  retain 
control  of  these  men  until  they  are  |)laced  upon  tjie  trains 
designated,  and  will  designate  a  man  in  eacii  partv  to  be 
in  charge  of  it  from  each  local  concentration  point  to  desti- 
nation. 

The  .\merican  Railway  .\ssociation  has  been  directed  to 
prepare  .schedules  for  the  movement  of  each  of  these  parties. 
The.<e  schedules  are  being  prepared  by  the  passenger  asso- 
ciations in  conference  with  representatives  of  the  operating 
departments.     Tiny  will  show  the  date  and  hour  at  which 
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trains,  either  regular  or  special,  may  be  expected  at  each 
local  concentration  point  to  receive  the  men  departing  from 
such  point,  together  with  schedules  through  to  destination  in 
each  case.  When  these  schedules  have  been  approved  by  the 
quartermaster-general  they  will  he  furnished  from  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  to  all  railroads 
and  others  interested  in  the  movement.  ' 

The  individual  in  charge  of  each  party  will  hold  tickets 
for  each  member  of  the  party  and  will  also  be  furnished 
■with  meal  tickets,  each  having  a  face  value  of  60  cents,  suffi- 
cient in  number  to  provide  for  the  food  of  all  the  men  under 
his  charge. 

In  preparing  schedules  due  regard  will  be  paid  to  the 
necessity  for  providing  for  the  feeding  of  these  men  at  con- 
venient points,  either  by  use  of  eating  houses,  dining  cars, 
■or  by  furnishing  box  lunches  on  the  train.  The  meal  tickets 
are  redeemable  at  their  face  value  on  presentation  to  the 
department  quartermaster  at  the  headquarters  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  they  are  used. 

The  .\merican  Railway  Association  will  place  a  qualified 
official  of  the  passenger  department  in  the  office  either  of 
the  governor,  or  of  the  adjutant  general,  as  may  be  deemed 
most  suitable  by  the  state  authorities  in  each  state.  This 
official  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  state  authorities  in  any 
emergency  which  may  arise  and  will  assist  them  in  carrying 
out  the  schedule.  The  schedules  which  are  used  for  the  first 
movement  will  also  be  used  for  the  second  and  third  move- 
ments with  such  modifications,  to  be  decided  later,  as  may 
be  essential. 

Railroads  have  been  instructed  that  it  is  necessary  that 
railway  passenger  train  equipment  used  for  the  movements 
of  the'  National  Guard  or  the  National  Army  be  immedi- 
ately emptied  upon  arrival  at  the  camps,  and  immediately 
returned  to  the  road  from  which  it  was  received.  Orders 
for  the  disposition  of  the  Pullman  equipment  released  will 
be  waiting  for  the  cars  at  destination.  Movements  of  empty 
passenger  equipment,  railroad  or  Pullman,  according  to  the 
instructions,  must  be  made  with  utmost  expedition  that  it 
may  be  available  for  further  service  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  movements  of  National  Guard  troops  up  to  date  have 
been  principally  of  advance  contingents  sent  to  training 
camps  for  work  in  preparing  them  for  the  larger  number  of 
men  to  follow.  They  have  been  moved  in  day  coaches  where 
the  journey  did  not  involve  more  than  a  day  and  a  night 
of  travel  and  in  tourist  and  standard  sleeping  cars  where 
the  journey  was  longer.  Where  sleeping  cars  are  used  three 
men  are  assigned  to  a  section. 


1,200  RAILROAD  WAR  GARDENS 

Nearly  1,200  ''war  gardens"  are  lieing  cultivated  this 
summer  on  vacant  land  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
its  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  by  employees  for  the  use  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  value  of  the  crops  raised  will 
probably  exceed  $250,000. 

Altogether  more  than  1,000  acres  have  been  planted,  and 
are  now  producing  crops  of  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes, 
corn,  and  various  other  garden  vegetables.  The  average  size 
of  each  plot  of  railroad  land,  tilled  by  an  employee,  falls  just 
short  of  an  acre. 

Special  arrangements  were  made  this  spring  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  induce  employees  to  take  up  unoccupied 
land  belonging  to  the  company,  and  plant  it  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  increasing  the  nation's  food  supply.  Through 
the  real  estate  department  of  the  company,  a  plan  was 
worked  out  whereljy  any  employee  could,  witliout  formal- 
ity, obtain  the  use  of  as  much  land  as  he  could  properly 
cultivate,  and  upon  a  mere  nominal  rental.  .All  that  was 
necessary  for  an  employee  to  do  if  he  desired  to  raise  a 
"war  garden"  was  to  apply  to  his  superior  officer  and  sign 


a  simple  form  of  lease.  The  land  would  then  be  placed  at 
his  disposal. 

To  encourage  proper  and  scientific  methods  of  cultivation, 
ever)'  employee  undertaking  to  plant  such  a  tract  was  sup- 
plied with  a  copy  of  "The  Garden  Primer,"  issued  by  the 
National  Emergency  Food  Commission,  and  also  a  copy  of 
a  booklet  on  Potato  Culture,  w-hich  was  prepared  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Since  March  1,  61,5  new  leases  have  been  made  covering 
garden  tracts  cultivated  by  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  In  addition,  569  other  tracts  of  the  railroad's 
land  are  being  cultivated  on  leases  dating  from  previous 
years. 

Besides  the  land  used  for  kitchen-garden  purposes,  under 
nominal  rentals,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  leased  to 
employees  and  others  649  larger  tracts  of  land,  owned  by  the 
company  but  not  at  present  utilized   for  railroad  purposes. 

These  tracts  are  being  cultivated  as  farms,  or  are  used 
for  cattle  grazing  and  similar  purposes.  Of  these  tracts, 
231  consist  of  improved  farms,  and  89  of  unimproved  farms. 
There  are  also  315  large  tracts  used  for  pasturage,  and  14 
tracts  for  miscellaneous  agricultural  purposes. 

New  York  Central  Agent  Counts  on  10  to  15  Bishels 
OF  Beans 

The  illustration  shows  an  employee's  garden  on  the  New 
York  Central.  The  agent  at  Chaumont,  near  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  took  a  lease  on  a  plot  opposite  his  station,  1,500  ft. 


A    New    York    Central    War    Garden 

long  and  25  ft.  wide.  He  reported  to  the  manager  of  the 
road's  farm  bureau  recently  that  this  was  the  first  time  the 
land  had  ever  been  turned  up  by  the  plow  and  "heretofore 
was  an  ideal  spot  for  all  varieties  of  w^eeds."  He  planted 
one-quarter  of  his  plot  to  white  marrow  beans  and  recently 
counted  more  than  32  full  grown  pods  each  on  a  number  of 
the  hills.  He  expects  from  10  to  15  bushels  of  dry  beans. 
He  also  reported  that  the  further  end  of  the  garden  was 
planted  to  Irish  cobbler  potatoes  and  that  when  he  opened 
one  hill  10  days  ago  he  found  one  tuber  "as  large  as  your 
fist."  Needless  to  say  the  garden  is  attracting  more  than 
passing  attention  from  the  summer  tourists. 


Report  or  E.nglish  Railway  Union. — The  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  of  England 
shows  that  the  number  of  branches  has  increased  during  the 
year  from  1,240  to  1,270,  and  that  the  memliership,  inclusive 
of  those  at  present  absent  from  the  country,  has  risen  from 
307,305  to  340,511. 


What  Is  a  "Fair  Return"  for  Public  Utilities?' 


To  Be  Well  Served  We  Must  Let  Investors  Earn  as  Much 
as  Men  of  Average  Success  Earn  in  Other  Business 

By  William  G.  Raymond,  C.E.,  LL.D. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science,   State   University  of  Iowa. 


SOME  of  you  may  wonder  that  an  engineer,  a  man  ac- 
customed to  deal  witli  things  rather  than  with  ideals, 
to  talk  about  tangibles  rather  than  intangibles,  to 
have  visions  of  structures  of  wood,  steel,  stone,  and  mortar, 
rather  than  visions  of  social  conditions;  whose  thought  runs 
not  in  warm,  musical,  rhythmic  measures,  but  rather  finds  ex- 
pression in  cold,  hard  statements  of  fact;  some  of  you  may 
wonder,  I  say,  that  such  an  one  should  be  invited  to  address 
you,  \ou  a  body  of  actual  or  potential  teachers  accustomed 
to  deal  with  souls  rather  than  things;  to  talk  about  intangi- 
bles rather  than  tangibles;  to  have  visions  of  social  condi- 
tions rather  than  visions  of  artificial  structures;  and  whose 
training  should  tend  to  make  the  ex])ression 
of  your  thought  to  flow  in  warm,  measured 
periods  rather  than  to  burst  explosively  in 
cold,  hard  statements  of  dreary  facts.  And 
I  wonder  whether  or  not  there  is  anv  sig- 
nificance in  this,  other  than  an  indication 
of  desperation  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements,  which  has  perchance 
found  itself  embarrassed  in  these  times  of 
business  stress  and  activity.  I  wonder 
w^hether  possibly  it  may  be  that  we  are 
coming  nearer  together  in  our  thought  and 
interest;  whether  possibly  in  this  material- 
istic age,  you  of  ideas  and  ideals,  whose 
field  of  effort  is  the  development  of  souls, 
and  I  of  the  field  of  steel  and  stone,  may 
find  it  not  without  interest  and  possible 
profit  to  turn  aside  a  little,  each  from  his 
own  field,  to  consider  something  that  be- 
longs in  the  area  of  no  man's  land,  or  rather  ^^^"  ^'  '^" 
everyman's  land,  that  lies  between  us.  I 
liope  we  may  find  it  of  interest  and  profit  to  consider  for  a 
little  time  a  question  that  has  puzzled  lawyers  and  engi- 
neers, courts  and  commissions,  and  even  those  very  positive 
people,  economists  and  sociologists,  namely:  What  is  a  fair 
return? 

From  Three  Standpoints 

All  too  briefly  for  adequate  consideration  we  shall  try  to 
di.scuss  this  que.stion  from  three  standpoints: 

1.  The  fair  return  in  private  business. 

2.  The  fair  return  for  privately  owned  and  conducted  pul)- 
lic  service. 

,5.  The  fair  return  for  benefits  received. 

I  should  like  to  consider  it  from  a  fourth  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  standpoint  of  all,  namely,  fair  return  for 
personal  service.  But  this  question  asked  and  argued  through 
volumes  alread\'  written,  yet  never  answered,  I  could  not 
hope  even  to  formulate  fully  in  two  or  three  whole  addresses, 
to  say  nothing  of  trying  to  discuss  the  (|uestion  in  the  fourth 
part  of  one  very  brief  address. 

Doul)tless  those  of  you  who  have  done  your  major  work 
in  economics  or  sociology  \vill  recognize  early  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  1  am  groping  in  a  field  already  well  explored  liv 
exjierts;  liut  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  statement,  to  make,  that  no 
person  or  body  of  authority  has  ever  answered  the  question. 
"What  is  a  fair  return,"  with  finality.     With  respect  to  pub- 

•  .^n    address    delivered    at    the    Mid-Smnn\tT 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.,  on  July  27. 


Convocation    of    the    State 


lie  Utility  corporations,  those  organizations  that  furnish  us 
with  water,  light,  heat,  power,  and  transportation,  the  courts 
have  said  that  the  owner  of  a  public  utility  property  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  return  on  the  fair  value  of  his  property  used 
in  the  public  service,  but  no  generally  accepted  rule  or 
method  for  determining  fair  value  has  been  established,  nor 
has  an  upper  or  lower  limit  of  fair  return  been  determined. 
Everyone  of  us  has  contributed  to  the  earnings  of  private 
businesses  and  public  utility  corporations.  We  have  pur- 
chased various  supplies  from  various  tradesmen;  we  have 
paid  railw'ay  and  street  car  fares,  bought  electric  power,  gas 
and  water,  and  we  have  somewhat  arbitrarily  and  without 
much  thought  believed  tliat  we  were  paying 
too  much,  that  the  shop  keepers  and  corpora- 
tions were  waxing  fat  at  our  expense.  But 
how  many  of  us  have  ever  stopped  to  con- 
sider why  men  are  in  business  and  what 
they  must  earn  to  be  called  successful  and 
be  praised  for  their  thrift,  energy  and  fore- 
sight; and  how  man\-  of  us  have  considered 
with  any  care  at  all  what  we  owe  as  fair 
return  to  those  who  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  service  of  a 
high  order? 

The  Right  to  E.arx  .a  Profit 

Considering  first  a  private  commercial 
enterprise  it  is  perhaps  trite  to  say  that 
the  right  to  earn  a  profit  over  and  above 
expenses  is  conceded  to  all  men  engaged  in 
such  enterprises.  To  the  private  business 
G.  Raymond  j^^^^^  ^j^^  public  conccdes  the  right  to  include 

a  salary  for  himself  in  his  operating 
expense  and  when  he  does  this  he  gets  a  living  out  of  the 
expense  of  his  business,  and  his  profit  may  be  saved  and 
accumulated  from  year  to  year  until  he  has  secured  a  com- 
petence, or  a  large  fortune.  He  is  rated  as  a  success- 
ful man  if  he  accumulates  a  competence,  as  a  particu- 
larly successful  man  if  he  accumulates  a  large  fortune, 
and  so  long  as  his  acts  are  considered  honorable  he 
is  prai.sed  for  his  intelligence  and  business  ability  and 
his  advice  may  be  sought  on  public  matters.  There  is  no 
limit  set  to  his  rate  of  profit  or  the  magnitude  of  his 
operations.  Except  rarely  in  times  of  greatest  stress,  as  a 
time  of  war,  the  law  will  not  attempt  to  regulate  his  earn- 
ings, for  that  would  be  interfering  with  his  inalienable  rights, 
and  to  reduce  his  earnings  would  be  taking  his  propertv 
without  just  compensation,  which  results  in  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  this  country.  How  large  are  the  profits 
earned  ? 

One  business  man  is  contented  with  a  small  rate  of  profit 
if  it  is  enough  to  give  him  a  modest  living,  while  another 
is  amljitious  and  seeks  a  larger  rate  and  makes  a  larger 
eft'ort  in  order  to  secure  those  luxuries  and  that  position  that 
a  large  income  makes  possible. 

The  Rate  of  Profit 
The  profit  rate  of  return  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  or- 
dinary commercial  business,  not  as  a  rate  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, but  as  a  rate  on  the  gross  business  done.     A  corner 
grocer  in  the  suburbs  charges  a  large  profit  rate  on  ven-  small 
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sales  that  he  may  earn  a  modest  living,  while  a  Marshall 
Field,  a  Wanamaker,  or  a  Woolworth  collects  a  smaller  profit 
rate  on  very  large  sales  that  he  may  earn  for  himself  or  his 
company  a  moderate  rate  of  return  on  the  invested  capital, 
which  moderate  rate  will  yield  a  large  annual  income. 

If  on  a  capital  of  $1,000  a  small  dealer  does  a  business 
aggregating  1 10,000  gross,  he  hopes  to  make  say  10  per 
cent  on  tlie  $10,000,  or  100  per  cent  on  the  capital  actually 
invested,  but  this  is  not  profit,  it  is  only  salary  which  some 
people  count  as  profit.  As  the  extent  of  his  operations  in- 
creases and  he  does  a  business  of  $100,000  a  year,  he  may 
hope  for  a  net  return  of  at  least  5  per  cent  on  his  gross  busi- 
ness over  and  above  salary.  As  his  business  grows  he  in- 
vests more  capital  which  he  takes  from  his  profits  or  bor- 
rows from  the  bank,  and  he  does  a  business  amounting  to 
$1,000,000.  On  this  he  hopes  to  earn  from  2^  to  3  per 
cent,  or  perhaps  10  to  20  per  cent  on  his  actually  invested 
capital.  When  his  business  amounts  to  $10,000,000  a  year, 
he  is  content  with  perhaps  2  per  cent  profit,  or  even  less,  on 
the  gross  volume  of  the  business,  since  this  will  yield  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  on  his  actually  invested  capital  and  this 
has  gotten  to  be  so  large  that  a  smaller  rate  of  return  en- 
ables him  to  live  in  the  manner  he  chooses,  and  the  business 
is  established  and  safe. 

He  could  probably  incorporate  the  business  and  sell  the 
stock  on  a  5  or  6  per  cent  return  basis,  pocket  the  resulting 
profit,  invest  it  in  safe  securities  yielding  4  or  5  per  cent, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  such  activities  as 
might  please  him.  This  is  the  successful  man — the  more 
than  average  successful  man.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
the  average  man  in  business  is  a  failure  so  far  as  his  busi- 
ness results  are  concerned.  He  may  not  go  into  bankruptcy 
but  he  takes  $20  a  week  or  $100  a  month  out  of  the  business 
as  salary,  thinks  he  is  earning  a  profit  but  really  makes  no 
profit  at  all,  not  even  interest  on  his  actually  invested  capi- 
tal.    Such  a  result  cannot  be  called  success. 

Banking  as  an  Example 

Men  who  invest  their  money  in  a  new  banking  business, 
one  of  the  more  stable  and  certain  kinds  of  business,  expect 
that  their  money  will  earn  not  less  than  10  per  cent  and  they 
hope  for  and  usually  receive  considerably  more  than  10  per 
cent,  which  is  partly  paid  in  dividends  and  partly  by  pay- 
ments to  the  surplus  fund  which  increases  the  market  value 
of  their  stock.  When  the  Imsiness  is  well  established  and  is 
earning  on  the  average  10  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  its 
stock,  men  will  be  willing  to  invest  in  this  stock  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  their  return  less  than  10  per  cent  and 
often  as  little  as  S  per  cent  on  the  investment.  One  of  the 
great  banks  of  New  York  pays  regular  dividends  of  25  per 
cent  quarterly,  or  a  return  better  than  100  per  cent  annually, 
and  occasional  extra  dividends  of  100  per  cent,  and  its  stock 
is  quoted  at  more  than  40  times  its  par  value.  This  bank 
has  established  an  enormous  business  with  a  relatively 
small  capital.  It  charges  for  its  service  no  more  than  its 
service  is  worth  else  it  could  not  do  the  business  in  competi- 
tion with  other  banks.  There  are  numerous  other  banks 
whose  stock  is  worth  several  times  its  par  value  because  of 
the  large  returns  on  the  originally  invested  capital,  and  the 
existence  of  a  large  surplus,  which  returns  and  surplus  have 
been  realized  by  doing  a  relatively  large  business  on  a  small 
capital. 

^Manufacturing  and  Contracting 

When  one  goes  into  any  manufacturing  business  or  into 
a  contracting  business  involving  considerable  risks,  he  figures 
to  receive  a  large  return  rate  because  of  the  risk  of  actual 
loss  or  very  small  or  irregular  return,  which  frequently  re- 
sults. He  plans  to  make  from  50  to  100  per  cent  if  all  con- 
ditions prove  favorable  and  to  make  10  per  cent  if  conditions 
prove  to  be  as  unfavorable  as  he  thinks  at  all  possible.    Not 


infretjuently  conditions  prove  more  unfavorable  than  he 
thought  possible  or  he  makes  some  mistake  or  oversight  in 
his  estimates  and  as  a  result  he  loses  money;  on  the  other 
hand  occasionally  conditions  prove  to  be  much  more  favor- 
able than  he  had  hoped  for  and  he  makes  a  large  profit. 
The  thinking  public  permits  and  expects  such  profits,  and 
must  pay  them  or  it  does  not  get  its  work  done. 

No  Definite  Fair  R.\te 

These  considerations  seem  to  indicate  that  in  private  busi- 
ness there  is  no  rate  of  return  that  can  be  called  in  general 
a  fair  rate  of  return.  .\ny  business  man  or  corporation 
seems  to  be  permitted  by  common  public  consent  to  earn  any 
rate  of  return  on  the  actually  invested  capital  that  is  pos- 
sible by  honorable  dealing.  In  general  business  then  there 
is  no  standard  for  determining  a  fair  rate  of  return.  The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  and  whether  he  makes  his 
talents  return  an  hundredfold  or  only  tenfold,  he  has  earned 
no  more  than  a  fair  return  if  he  has  dealt  honestly  and  has 
not  defrauded  or  oppressed  his  neighbor.  Indeed,  a  fair 
return  in  general  business  might  be  defined  as  any  return  a 
business  is  able  to  earn  fairly  through  the  use  of  honorable 
methods. 

As  to  Public  Utilities 

Does  the  same  definition  hold  for  public  utility  proper- 
ties ?  In  considering  this  question  it  must  be  remembered 
that  men  go  into  the  business  of  furnishing  public  service — 
service  that  is  generally  recognized  to  be  a  p'roper,  if  desir- 
able, public  function — for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  men 
go  into  any  other  business,  namely:  to  make  money.  Per- 
haps this  is  not  the  most  laudable  ambition  and  it  may  be 
that  it  is  not  to  be  compared  favorably  with  the  ambition  of 
the  scholar  in  pure  science,  whose  ambition  is  to  discover 
something  new  and  valuable  to  the  world;  but  it  is  an  ambi- 
tion regarded  as  worthy  by  most  men,  possibly  because  it 
is  the  principal  ambition  of  most  men.  And  it  seems  fair 
to  say  that  the  business  man,  who  has  reached  the  point 
where  he  is  satisfied  with  simple  interest  on  his  money  has 
passed  the  period  of  greatest  usefulness  to  his  community 
and  to  the  world  unless  he  devotes  his  life  to  gratuitous  pub- 
lic service;  he  has  lost  his  ambition  to  create  wealth;  (I  be- 
lieve the  successful  distributor  of  wealth  is  almost  certain 
to  be  also  a  creator  of  wealth)  he  has  lost  a  human  quality 
most  essential  to  the  material  progress  of  the  world.  Let  it 
be  granted  at  once  that  material  progress  is  not  more  im- 
portant than  spiritual  progress  if  indeed  it  is  as  important, 
but,  also,  let  it  be  recognized  that  material  progress  is  essential 
whichever  sort  of  progress  may  be  deemed  the  more  desir- 
able. 

If  then  we  prefer  to  have  men  of  ambition  and  courage 
undertake  to  serve  us  in  certain  ways  rather  than  to  serve 
ourselves,  to  provide  our  water  supplies,  our  light,  heat,  and 
power,  and  our  transportation  facilities,  must  we  not  expect 
to  permit  them  to  earn  at  least  as  much  as  men  of  average 
success  earn  in  other  business  of  equal  risk  and  magnitude? 
Of  equal  risk  and  magnitude  is  a  simple  and  well  sounding 
phrase,  but  close  acquaintance  will  develop  difficulties  of  de- 
termination. On  the  other  hand  if  we  give  these  men  of 
ambition  and  courage  the  practically  exclusive  privilege  of 
supplying  us  with  certain  necessaries  of  life,  may  we  not  say 
to  them:  "You  must  deal  fairly  with  us.  You  must  charge 
us  no  more  than  the  service  is  worth  to  us.  and  this  must  be 
determined  by  its  cost  to  you,  because  its  cost  to  you  may  be 
considered  to  Ije  what  it  would  cost  us  to  serve  ourselves.  To 
this  cost  to  you  we  shall  expect  to  add  a  good  profit  to  pay 
you  for  relieving  us  of  the  burden  of  serving  ourselves,  but 
we  shall  look  to  you  to  see  that  this  profit  is  not  more  than 
successful  men  in  private  business  of  equal  risk  and  invest- 
ment expect  to  earn.  Come,  let  us  agree  as  to  what  this  shall 
be  and  how  we  shall  treat  and  share  from  time  to  time  in  the 
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beneficial   results  of  advance   in  the   art   of   furnishing  the 
service  you  propose  to  furnish." 

Necessities  and  Luxuries 
It  may  be  that  the  fair  return  will  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  business.  The  furnishing  of  an  absolute  necessity, 
like  water,  by  a  monopoly  company  .should  call  for  a  less  rate 
of  return  than  the  furnishing  of  a  luxury  like  gas  or  elec- 
tricity for  two  reasons: 

1.  A  sociological  reason — because  aljsolute  necessities 
should  be  supplied  always  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

2.  A  business  or  economic  reason — because  there  is  less 
risk  in  developing  a  property  to  supply  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, for  which  there  is  no  practicable  substitute,  than  in  de- 
veloping a  property  to  supply  gas  or  electricity,  either  of 
which  is  always  in  partial  competition  with  the  other  and 
both  in  partial  competition  with  oil. 

To  be  sure  as  time  goes  on  gas  and  electricity  tend  to 
become  necessities,  but  there  is  always  much  more  to  be 
done  to  develop  this  condition  than  to  develop  the  necessity 
for  a  pure  water  supply.  The  possijjility  in  the  development 
of  demand  for  gas  and  electricity  is  much  more  unlimited 
than  is  that  of  developing  a  demand  for  water.  Though  the 
demand  for  water  may  be  limited,  yet  water  will  always  be 
needed;  it  will  never  go  out  of  style  or  be  superseded  by 
something  better.  Gas  properties  have  already  suffered  by 
the  introduction  of  electricity,  and  the  art  of  electric  lighting 
and  power  development  and  transmission  is  advancing  so 
rajjidly  that  new  machinery  and  appliances  of  today  must 
be  discarded  tomorrow.  Functional  depreciation  allowances 
must  Ije  large  or  great  risk  must  be  recognized  as  a  reason 
for  allowing  a  high  rate  of  return. 

Capital  and  Interest  Rate 

.■\gain  different  businesses  require  differing  ratios  of  capi- 
tal to  annual  volume  of  business  done.  The  successful  pri- 
vate mercantile  business  has  as  a  rule  gross  annual  receipts 
far  in  e.xcess  of  its  invested  capital,  so  that  2  per  cent  of  the 
gross  annual  receipts  may  mean  from  6  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
invested  capital,  while  in  a  railroad  business  one  finds  ex- 
actly the  opposite  condition.  In  this  liusiness  the  invested 
capital  is  always  larger  than  the  gross  annual  receipts,  so 
that,  as  an  average  for  the  United  States,  perhaps  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  a  profit  of  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  annual  receipts 
will  mean  not  more  than  5  per  cent  and  perhaps  less  on  the 
honestly  and  reasonably  invested  capital.  Thus  a  relatively 
large  rate  of  return  measured  as  a  percentage  of  business 
done  must  be  allowed  such  enterprises  in  order  to  make  the 
return  measured  as  a  percentage  of  invested  capital  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  returns  in  purely  private  enterprises. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  in  a  given  state  or  country  may 
influence  the  conclusion  as  to  fair  rate  of  return.  If  the 
legal  rate  has  been  determined  by  the  people  to  he  6  per  cent 
and  not  more  may  be  charged  without  involving  the  charge 
of  usury,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  6  per  cent  is 
not  enough  to  warrant  a  company  investing  its  money  in  a 
i)usiness  which  requires  effort  and  the  taking  of  certain  risks 
from  both  of  which  the  money  lender  is  free,  if  he  lends  on 
good  security. 

Is  6  Per  Cent  E.vough? 
The  foregoing  matters  influence  private  business  as  well 
as  privately  owned  pulilic  utilities;  the  two  are  unlike  only 
in  the  greater  degree  of  control  exercised  by  government  over 
]iublic  utilities,  and  the  fact  that  these  are  as  a  rule  more 
nearly  monopolistic  in  character  than  private  business,  which 
though  not  always  so.  is  more  often  entirely  competitive. 
Because  of  the  monopolistic  feature  of  public  utility  service, 
a  feature  in  some  cases  less  existent  than  is  often  supposed, 
we  are  apt  to  feel  that  such  enterprises  should  he  subject 
to  many  more  restrictions  than  private  Imsiness,  and  that 
they  should  be  limited  to  a  very  moderate  rate  of  return  on 


their  invested  capital,  some  persons  believing  6  per  cent  to 
\)t  sufficient.  The  considerations  thus  far  developed  ought 
to  indicate  that  no  uniform  rate  of  return  can  be  fixed  that 
will  be  fair  to  all  utilities:  that  we  cannot  e.xpect  business 
men  to  go  into  pulilic  Imsiness  with  an  expectation  of  earn- 
ing less  than  they  couki  earn  with  any  success  in  other 
enterprises  of  like  risk  and  magnitude,  because  they  go  into 
public  business  for  the  same  reason  that  they  go  into  private 
business — to  make  money — and  until  private  business  is 
limited  by  law  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
limit  the  earnings  of  privately  owned  public  utilities  to  less 
than  the  return  of  the  average  successful  private  business  of 
like  risk  and  magnitude.  Xo  definite  percentage  can  be 
fixed  as  measuring  tiiis  return,  but  that  it  is  more  than  the 
5  or  6  per  cent  that  some  would  fix  as  the  limit,  a  glance 
at  a  j)urely  hypothetical  but  entirely  rea.sonable  example  will 
serve  to  show. 

The  banking  business,  while  competitive  and  complex  in 
its  details  is  in  general  theory  one  of  the  simplest  businesses 
to  reason  about,  and  Ijeing  pretty  well  controlled  by  law  fur- 
nishes a  fairly  good  example  from  which  to  begin  reasoning 
with  respect  to  other  business.  It  involves  some  risks  but 
when  well  managed  is  perhaps  reasonably  free  from  most  of 
the  risks  attending  many  other  kinds  of  business.  The  bank- 
ing company  has  capital  invested,  and  generally  the  law 
makes  it  necessarv  that  its  capital  shall  be  all  actual:  that 
if  $100,000  of  capital  stock  is  is.^ued,  $100,000  of  cash  must 
be  behind  it  actualh-  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company. 
The  banking  company  has  operating  expense  consisting  of 
rentals,  stationery  and  printing,  advertising,  wages,  and  other 
incidentals,  and  interest  paid  to  depositors.  It  performs 
service  for  its  depositors,  stores  their  money,  furnishes  them 
with  books,  checking  blanks,  etc.,  and  pays  out  their  money 
on  their  order,  keeping  track  of  receipts  and  payments.  For 
the  use  of  the  depositor's  money,  the  company  pays  this  serv- 
ice and  froin  nothing  to  perhaps,  4  per  cent  interest.  The 
rate  depends  on  the  character  of  the  deposits,  whether  sav- 
ings or  open  account,  and  on  their  magnitude,  verv  large 
open  accounts  receiving,  ])erhaps,  2  per  cent  on  the  average 
daily  balances,  small   accounts  nothing. 

The  iianking  company  lends  its  depositor's  money  to  others 
and  charges  from  S  to  8  per  cent  or  more  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  loan,  the  nature  of  the  security  furnished,  the  law- 
fixing  the  maximum  rate,  the  deinand  for  money,  and  com- 
petition, although  there  is  little  variation  in  the  rate  due  to 
competition.  It  also  has  a  small  amount  of  incidental 
charges  for  commissions,  protests,  etc.  .^s  a  result  of  its 
charges  and  expenditures  the  company  may  clear  from  1  to 
2  per  cent  on  the  loans;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  average  inter- 
est charges  are,  say  6  per  cent;  then  from  H  to  'i  of  its 
charges  or  gross  business  will  be  profit.  If  a  banking  com- 
pany with  5100,000  capital  has  loans  amounting  to  SI, 000,- 
000,  which  is  a  not  uncommon  ratio,  and  its  average  inter- 
est charge  is  6  per  cent  yielding  $60,000,  and  if  1  li  per  cent 
on  the  loans,  or  a  quarter  of  the  charge  is  profit,  the  banking 
company  earns  net  $15,000,  or  15  per  cent  on  its  invested 
capital. 

This  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  or  peculiar  result  of  the 
operation  of  a  moderate  banking  business  in  a  moderate  sized 
community.  It  will  be  noted  that  as  in  the  ca.se  of  railroad 
property,  the  income  is  less  than  the  capital.  If  the  loans 
are  two  million  dollars  with  the  same  ratio  of  expense  and 
profit,  the  net  earnings  will  be  .^0  per  cent  on  the  capital, 
while  if  the  loans  are  only  half,  or  $500,000,  the  net  earn- 
ings will  be  but  7 '  <  per  cent  on  the  capital.  Of  these  two 
latter  conditions  the  first  is  rare  and  represents  unusuallv 
profitable  businc.'^s,  and  the  second,  though  not  to  be  called 
rare,  represents  somewhat  less  than  an  average  success  in 
banking.  In  the  first  case  the  income  is  more  than  the 
capital. 

If  the  foregoing  is  fairly  representative  of  the  conser%'a- 
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tive  business  of  banking— a  business  hedged  by  regulatory 
statutes — and  such  results  are  recognized  as  fair  and  reason- 
able, does  it  not  appear  that  we  should  hesitate  to  limit  any 
public  utility  to  a  5  or  6  per  cent  return  on  the  capital  rea- 
sonably invested? 

Reasonable  Attitude 
Now  without  question  when  business  properties,  any  of 
them,  purely  private  or  privately  owned  public  utilities,  are 
firmlv  established  and  earning,  say,  15  per  cent  on  the  out- 
standing capital,  there  will  be  those  who  will  be  glad  to  buy 
the  securities  on  a  5  per  cent  basis,  and  the  market  price  of 
the  stock  may  be  300,  or  three  times  its  par  value.  The 
stock  may  then  be  increased — watered  as  it  is  sometimes 
called — to  three  times  the  original  amount,  and  the  increase 
distributed  gratis  to  the  stockholders  of  record.  Other  things 
may  be  done  that  are  less  defensible.  It  has  been  not  un- 
common for  public  utility  corporations  to  keep  their  evidences 
of  capital,  bonds  and  stocks,  at  such  an  amount  that  the  re- 
turn should  appear  to  be  not  more  than  from  5  to  8  per  cent, 
largely  because  of  the  fear  tliat  the  public  noting  larger  re- 
turns 'would  take  action  to  reduce  the  earnings. 

This  would  be  made  unnecessary  by  a  reasonable  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  its  service  corporations;  a  realization 
that  those  engaged  in  public  utility  work  are  not  public 
agents  entitled"  to  a  wage  only  and  guaranteed  that  wage,  but 
that  they  are  business  men  engaging  in  a  business  for  the 
same  reason  that  other  men  engage  in  other  business,  with  no 
guarantee  against  failure,  and  that  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions of  fair  dealing  when  supplying  common  necessities, 
they  are  entitled  to  make  their  talents  earn  other  talents  just 
as  other  business  men,  praised  for  their  foresight,  judgment, 
and  ability,  make  their  talents  earn  other  talents. 

Must  not  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  be  that  the  "fair 
return''  on  the  "fair  value"  of  a  public  utility  property,  that 
the  courts  have  talked  about  so  much  and  have  judged  to  be 
the  right  of  every  public  utility  corporation  to  earn,  means 
any  return  the  corporation  can  earn  by  honorable  methods 
when  operating  freely  without  rate  regulation,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  exceed  on  the  reasonable  investment,  the  rate  of 
return  expected  by  the  man  or  corporation  of  average  suc- 
cess in  other  business  of  equal  risk  and  magnitude;  and 
may  not  the  rate  exceed  this  average  successful  rate  if  there- 
by incentive  is  given  to  develop  economies  in  which  the  pub- 
lic may  share? 

Plea  for  an  Open  Mind 
My  plea  is  not  for  the  corporation  but  for  an  open  mind 
when  considering  great  questions  of  public  policy;  for  a 
spirit  of  fairness  when  considering  private  or  corporate  acts 
as  they  affect  us;  for  freedom  from  hasty  judgment  without 
adequate  evidence.  You  all  have  read  of  the  plea  of  the 
railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  al- 
lowed an  advance  in  rates  in  this  time  of  high  prices  and 
increased  expense  due  to  governmental  action  fixing  the 
length  of  the  working  day.  Many  of  the  larger  private  busi- 
nesses, some,  to  be  sure,  whose  prosperity  is  closely  linked 
with  railroad  prosperity,  have  seen  the  justice  and  need  of 
an  increase  in  transportation  rates,  but  the  farmers  of  the 
country  have  appeared  by  counsel  before  the  Commission  to 
try  to  prevent  the  increase  in  the  rates.  The  farmers  of  the 
country  are  hea\7-  shippers  and  feel  the  effects  of  changes 
in  rates,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  a  fact 
brought  out  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette. 
that  whereas  farm  products  have  increased  in  value  tremen- 
dously in  the  past  six  years,  railway  rates  have  stood  almost 
still.  '  In  1910  the  freight  rate  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  was  11  per  cent  of  the  farm  value  of  the  wheat; 
last  year  it  was  only  6.3  per  cent  of  the  farm  value  of  the 
wheat.  In  1910  the  freight  rate  on  corn  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  was  18.6  per  cent  of  the  farm  value  of  the  corn; 
last  year  it  was  but  10>4  per  cent  of  that  value.    To  increase 


the  rate  by  the  amount  asked  by  the  railroads  would  advance 
the  freight  charge  on  grain  but  a  very  small  amount 
measured  as  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  grain,  and 
would  leave  it  still  much  less  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  case  of  the  railroad.  I  do  not  say 
whether  the  increase  demanded  is  necessar)-;  there  are  other 
factors  to  be  considered;  but  I  call  attention  to  this  curious 
fact  to  emphasize  my  plea  for  an  open  mind  in  considering 
questions  of  public  and  private  concern,  and  for  fair  dealing 
between  men.  The  need  must  be  evident  from  this  example 
of  the  farmer  and  the  railroads.  It  may  be  that  in  the  years 
to  come  government  will  over-turn  all  the  theories  of  supply 
and  demand,  of  competition  and  combination,  now  held  by 
economists,  and  will  fix  the  reward  for  all  public  and  private 
effort.  I  do  not  look  for  this  time  in  the  near  future,  and 
until  it  shall  come,  who  shall  say  with  justice  that  this  man 
may  make  his  talent  earn  ten  talents,  but  this  other  man 
shall  make  his  talent  earn  but  one  talent?     Let  us  be  fair. 


HEAVIER  CAR  LOADING  AND  THE  RAILWAY 
BUSINESS   ASSOCIATION 

Winning  the  war  by  making  every  freight  car  do  all  it 
can  has  now  enlisted  in  cooperation  with  the  Railway  Busi- 
ness Association  trade  organizations  having  a  total  mem- 
bership of  20,000.  These  are  national,  state  and  local 
bodies  which  have  recommended  to  their  members  the  per- 
formance record  blanks  through  which  the  president  of  each 
company  can  measure  from  month  to  month  the  progress 
maintained  by  his  shipping  department.  A  vigorous  effort 
is  afoot  to  extend  the  number  of  the  associations  participat- 
ing in  this  movement  in  order  that  the  hea%'y  traffic  of  com- 
ing months  will  find  thousands  more  shippers  conserving 
car  supply  by  system. 

George  T.  Smith,  of  Jersey  City,  chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's Freight  Car  Thrift  Committee,  has  made  public 
the  names  of  40  bodies  which  have  already  responded.  He 
issues  a  new  appeal  to  the  others.  All  the  secretary  of  such 
an  organization  has  to  do  is  to  multigraph  a  letter,  ask  the 
Railway  Business  x\ssociation  for  the  requisite  sets  of  blanks 
and  drop  in  the  mail. 

Following  are  the  organizations  which  have  recommended 
performance  record  blanks  to  their  members: 

.Vmerican    Face    Brick    .\ssociation. 
.■\merican     Feed     Manufacturers'     Association, 
American    Hardware    Manufacturers'    -Association. 
American    Iron,    Steel    &    Heavy    Hardware    Associalion. 
.Associated    Industries    of    Massachusetts. 
California    Redwood    Association. 
Carriage   Builders'    National   .Association. 
Hardwood    Manufacturers'    Association. 
Hard    Yarn    Spinners'    .Association. 
Illinois    Manufacturers'    Association. 
Knit    Goods    Manufacturers    of    .America. 
Manufacturing    Chemists    Association. 
Michigan    Manufacturers'    .Association. 

National     .Association    of    .Automobile     .Accessory    Jobbers, 
nal    Association    of    Furniture    Manufacturers, 
nal    .Association    of    Garment    Manufacturers, 
nal  .Association  of  Glue  and  Gelatine   Manufacturers, 
nal    .Association    of    Stationers    and    Manufacturers, 
nal    .Association    of    Stove    Manufacturers, 
nal    Confectioners'    Association. 
National    Lumber    Manufacturers'   Association. 
National    Machine    Tool    Builders'    Association. 
National    Paper   Trade    .Association. 
National    Petroleum   .Association. 
National    Pipe    and    Supplies   Association. 
National    \'arnish    Manufacturers'    .Association, 
al    Wholesale    Grocers'    .Association. 
Manufacturers'    .Association. 
3nd,    \*a.,    Chamber    of    Commerce. 
Rochester,    N.    Y.,    Chamber    of    Commerce. 
Rubber    .Association    of    -America. 
St.    Joseph.    Mo.,    Commerce    Club. 
Silk   .Association   of   -America. 
Sioux   City,    la..   Commercial    Club. 
Southern    Hardwood    Traffic    .Association. 
Southern    Pine    .Association. 

.Southern    Supply  and    Machinery   Dealers'   -Association. 
Syracuse,   N.   \.,   Chamber   of   Commerce. 
Toy    Manufacturers   of   the    U. .  S.    A. 
I'nited    States    Sugar    Manufacturers*    -Association. 
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Possibilities  of  a  Market-Train  Service* 

Primarily  Designed  to  Aid   Small    Producers  and  City 
Consumers  and    to    Operate     Over    Short    Distances 

By  G.  C.  White  and  T.  F.  Powell 
Transportation  Specialists,  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization. 


IF  the  statement  be  true  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  energy  of  the  civilized  world 
is  expended  in  the  provision  and  preparation  of  food, 
it  becomes  all  the  more  important,  as  the  density  of  popula- 
tion and  the  economic  conditions  of  the  United  States  ap- 
j)roximate  those  of  the  Old  World,  that  the  producing  areas 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  consuming  centers  be  utilized  to  their 
full  capacity,  and  that  the  i^roducts  of  such  areas  be  ac- 
corded an  efficient  and  economical  transportation  service. 

Conditions  controlling  the  commerce  of  England  have  de- 
veloped a  railway  freight  service  characterized  by  light 
trains  of  high  speed  and  fre(|uent  movement,  cars  of  small 
ca[)acity  and  ver\^  low  minimum  weights.  The  settlement 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  and  its  industrial 
development  followed  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  Tlie  long 
distances  separating  the  sources  of  raw  material  from  the 
mills  and  factories  utilizing  it,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  raw  material,  have  developed  high  minimum  weights  for 
large  cars  of  great  weight  capacity  drawn  in  heavy  trains  by 
powerful  locomotives.  The  development  of  these  features  of 
the  freight  service  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  has  re- 
ceived relatively  more  attention  than  has  l)een  given  to  the 
improvement  of  facilities  for  short-distance  local  traffic. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trading  at  the  principal  live-.stock 
markets  of  the  United  States  is  done  on  certain  designated 
days  each  week,  and  special  trains  carrying  nothing  but  live 
stock  reach  these  markets  in  large  numbers  on  those  day.s. 
From  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of 
California  approximately  5,000  cars  of  melons  are  shipped 
to  market  each  year,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  being  handled  dur- 
ing four  weeks  in  June.  During  the  height  of  the  shipping 
season  special  trains  carrying  nothing  l)ut  melons  move  ea.st 
across  the  desert.  From  certain  of  the  Gulf  ports  special 
trains  carrying  only  bananas  run  on  frequent  and  fast 
schedules  to  northern  cities.  Solid  trains  of  milk  daily  sup- 
ply New  York  City  with  that  commodity.  .\11  these  may  be 
termed  "special  market  trains,"  and,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  additional  examples  of  the  efficient  handling  of  long-dis- 
tance, high-speed  traffic  of  large  volume. 

In  that  section  of  the  United  States  lying  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  known 
in  railroad  parlance  as  official  classification  territory,  has 
taken  place  the  greatest  industrial  development  of  the  coun- 
try. Here  is  situated  much  agricultural  land  in  small  units, 
the  individual  farm  yielding  dairy  products,  poultry,  small 
live  stock,  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  mature  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  and  produce  less  than  a  carload  quantity  of 
any  commodity  at  one  time;  here  are  our  most  populous 
cities,  daily  demanding  a  supply  of  perishable  foodstuffs; 
and  here  density  of  population  and  economic  conditions  are 
beginning  to  ajiproximate  those  of  the  Old  World.  In  this 
section  are  presented  many  opportunities  for  developing  the 
possibilities  of  a  market-train  .service  along  the  lines  of  the 
service  now  furnished  by  milk  trains. 

Steam  and  electricity  in  passenger  trans[iortation  have  re- 
lieved some  of  the  congestion  of  the  population  of  large 
cities,  but  the  suburban  development  of  residential  districts 
has  withdrawn  a  proportionately  much  larger  area  from 
tillage,  until  most  of  the  market  gardeners  have  been  pushed 
back  beyond  wagon  range  of  the  city  markets,  and  many  of 
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them  beyond  the  range  of  the  autotruck.  Coincident  with 
this  development  has  come  the  increasing  demand  for  greater 
quantities  of  foodstuffs,  and  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  commutation  passenger  service  of  the  large  cities 
find  its  counterpart  in  a  similar  freight  service.  The  rela- 
tively small  number  of  postal  cars  as  compared  with  freight 
cars,  or  even  with  express  cars,  makes  improbable  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  relief  by  the  parcel  post  at  the  present 
time,  and  express  service  has  not  fully  met  the  need. 

The  limited  market-train  service  maintained  by  certain 
of  the  roads  serving  New  York  City,  and  the  somewhat  more 
extensive  service  of  the  same  kind  maintained  by  roads  serv- 
ing Philadelphia,  were  foreshadowed  in  some  of  the  market- 
ing practices  which  developed  with  the  construction  of  the 
first  railroads  in  the  United  States.  Following  the  analogy 
of  turnpike  oi)eration,  the  first  railroad  companies  furnished 
roadway  only;  horses  were  the  only  motive  power;  farmers 
furnished  their  own  motive  power,  paid  the  necessary  tolls 
for  the  use  of  the  track,  and  hauled  their  produce  to  market 
in  their  own  vehicles. 

More  than  50  years  later,  in  1888,  the  reports  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  disclose  a  special  market- 
train  service  by  four  of  the  railroads  leading  to  New  York 
City,  and  doubtless  there  were  other  roads  that  offered  a 
similar  service.  The  service  consisted  in  transporting  on  the 
daily  milk  trains,  in  the  same  cars  with  the  milk,  such  com- 
modities as  fresh  meat,  berries,  liutter,  and  eggs,  and  in  re- 
turning to  the  shippers  the  empty  containers,  such  as  meat 
baskets,  lierry  and  egg  crates,  and  butter  carriers. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  milk  business  and  other  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  its  transportation  and  marketing  in  the 
course  of  time  made  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  milk  cars 
almost  exclusively  to  the  transportation  of  milk.  However. 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  tariffs  covering  the  transportation 
of  milk  to  Boston  and  New  York  include  pot  cheese  as  a 
commodity  which  may  be  included  in  mixed  carload  lots  of 
milk,  cream,  and  buttermilk,  A  railroad  in  Vermont  and 
another  in  Massachusetts  permit  the  transportation  of  but- 
ter in  milk  cars,  and  a  road  in  Maine  includes  eggs.  One 
road  serving  sections  of  Penn.sylvania  and  New  York  and 
participating  in  the  New  York  City  milk  traffic  handles  in 
its  milk  cars  practically  every  class  of  farm  |jroduce  except 
fresh  meat.  .Another  road  .serving  an  extensive  section  of 
New  York  makes  tariff  provision  for  a  similar  .service  by  its 
milk  trains.  One  of  the  trunk  lines  serving  New  York  City 
has  had  in  operation  since  1890  a  prcxiuce  train  giving  a 
carload  service  for  farm  products  on  one  of  its  divisions; 
and  on  anotlier  division  the  same  class  of  commodities  is 
given  a  less-than-carload  pick-up  service  by  milk  trains. 

The  examples  given  of  special  facilities  and  .service,  in  the 
transportation  of  less-than-carload  quantities  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, are  merely  some  of  the  best-known  examjjles  and,  of 
course,  do  not  include  all  the  cases  throughout  the  countr\- 
to  which  attention  might  be  called.  The  most  conspicuous 
examples  are  the  market  trains  running  to  Philadelphia  over 
the  rails  of  two  of  the  carriers  serving  that  city. 

The  first  road  runs  its  market  trains  over  the  several  divi- 
sions only  once  a  week.  The  trains  leave  the  most  distant 
stations,  some  6<1  miles  from  Philadelphia,  about  7.30  a.  m. 
and  reach  Philadelphia  about  2  p.  m.  Some  of  the  cars 
used  are  box  cars  fitted  with  adjustable  ventilators   in  the 
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doors  and  in  the  side  walls.  Some  of  the  cars  are  equipped 
with  hooks  along  the  walls  for  hanging  fresh  meat,  a  fact 
which  makes  it  easier  to  keep  the  meat  l)0th  clean  and  cool. 
Some  of  them  are  combination  stock-and-poultry  cars,  one 
end  being  slatted  for  small  live  stock  and  the  other  end  of 
the  solid,  box  type  for  the  reception  of  coops  of  poultry.  Re- 
frigeration by  means  of  ice  bunkers  built  into  the  cars  is  un- 
necessary because  of  the  short  time  of  transit.  Some  of  the 
cars  are  assigned  to  the  more  important  stations  and  are  let- 
tered with  the  name  of  the  station  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

The  rates  named  are  any-quantity  rates,  and  range  from 
10.5  cents  to  28.4  cents  per  100  lb.  They  apply  on  "mar- 
keting," which  is  defined  as  including  dairy  products  (ex- 
cept milk  or  cream);  poultry-yard  products;  products  of  the 
orchard,  garden,  or  farm;  fresh  or  dried  fruits  or  vegetables; 
and  such  small  live  stock  as  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  pigs,  and 
hogs.  The  charges  must  be  prepaid  or  guaranteed;  and  the 
rates  apply  only  on  shipments  handled  on  designated  market 
trains. 

The  railroad  disclaims  responsibility  for  loss  or  damage 
resulting  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  marketmen  to  comply 
with  its  instructions,  which  read  as  follows: 

All  marketing  must  be  properly  packed  for  safe  transportation  and  pro- 
tection against  loss,  theft,  or  damage  to  contents  of  packages,  plainly 
marked  with  consignee's  name,  and  promptly  and  properly  claimed  upon 
arrival  of  market  train  at  destination. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  ship- 
ments should  be  accompanied  by  the  owners,  but  the  freight 
rate  does  not  include  the  transportation  of  the  owners;  they 
have  to  pay  passenger  fare. 

The  facilities  are  excellent  for  handling  and  taking  care 
of  the  shipments  on  the  arrival  of  the  market  trains  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  terminal  station  for  the  market  trains  is  cen- 
trally located,  directly  adjacent  to  a  wholesale  market,  and 
is  itself  equipped  with  a  cold-storage  plant.  Immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  trains  the  shipments  are  unloaded. 
They  can  be  transferred  directly  from  the  cars  to  the  station 
cold-storage  rooms,  or  to  stores  of  dealers  in  the  wholesale 
market.  If  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  take  them  to  other 
parts  of  the  city,  it  is  possible  to  unload  them  directly  from 
the  cars  into  wagons  backed  up  to  the  cars.  .Apparently  the 
one  thing  lacking  to  make  the  facilities  complete  is  a  retail 
market  or  a  row  of  farmers'  stands  along  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  station.  Under  the  plan  of  this  railroad,  the 
freight  is  handled  and  delivered  in  the  same  way  as  general 
merchandise. 

The  second  road  inaugurated  its  market-train  service  more 
than  25  years  ago.  The  trains  are  run  daily,  except  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  and  the  speed  is  that  of  the  average  pas- 
senger train.  The  farthest  point  served  is  not  more  than  75 
miles  distant  from  Philadelphia;  consequently  there  is  no 
need  for  car-lot  refrigeration,  although  some  shippers  at 
times  do  ice  their  own  packages. 

The  rates  charged  the  shippers  are  slightly  higher  than 
the  first-class  freight  rate,  ranging  from  15.8  cents  to  31.5 
cents  per  100  lb.  and  applying  on  "marketing"  "carried  on 
market  or  milk  trains,  when  accompanied  by  shipper  hold- 
ing trip  or  excursion  ticket."  The  tariff  naming  the  rates 
is  an  intrastate  tariff,  and  does  not  give  a  list  of  the  articles 
or  commodities  included  in  the  general  term  "marketing." 
The  charges  must  be  prepaid,  and  the  rates  include  the  re- 
turn of  empty  containers. 

The  principal  retail  market  of  Philadelphia  occupies  the 
street-level  floor  of  the  passenger  terminal  of  this  company, 
but  this  is  not  the  terminal  for  its  market  trains.  Freight 
arriving  by  market  trains  is  delivered  at  freight  stations  at 
other  points.  On  the  whole,  the  facilities  at  these  stations 
are  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  other  road  whose  service  has 
been  described.  Shippers  or  their  representatives  must  be 
on  hand,  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains,  to  claim  and  unload  the 
consignments,  as  the  carrier  does  not  perform  this  service. 


The  transportation  is  at  owners'  risk,  the  carrier  disclaim- 
ing responsibility  for  count  or  condition  of  the  packages  on 
delivery. 

Results  and  Ad\axtages 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  market-train  service,  such 
as  is  discussed  here,  designed  primarily  for  small  producers 
and  city  consumers,  is  of  equal  advantage  to  the  carriers, 
and  is  in  fact  an  economic  necessity.  It  is  of  no  interest  to 
growers  whose  production  is  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them 
to  ship  in  carload  lots;  nor  would  it  be  of  any  advantage  to 
those  communities  where  co-operative  associations  have 
united  to  combine  into  carload  shipments  the  output  of 
man>-  small  farms  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  same 
commodity.  When  the  distance  to  market  is  so  great  as  to 
make  protection  of  perishable  commodities  by  refrigeration 
necessary,  shipping  in  carload  lots  is  essential  for  that  rea- 
son alone.  Aside  from  the  question  of  refrigeration,  and  re- 
gardless of  distance,  producers  should  combine  their  ship- 
ments into  carload  lots,  whenever  it  is  possible,  for  economy 
in  transportation  charges.  But,  for  farmers  living  along  a 
single  operating  division  of  some  railroad,  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  a  large  city,  or  along  a  branch  line  terminating  at 
some  large  city,  who  can  produce  a  variety  of  foodstuffs  al- 
most continuously  the  year  round,  a  market-train  service 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  fruits  and  vegetables  on  such  farms  mature  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  summer;  the  dairy  products,  eggs,  and 
poultry,  to  say  nothing  of  such  commodities  as  apples  and 
potatoes,  can  be  shipped  throughout  the  year  as  they  are 
ready  for  shipment  or  as  the  market  demands.  There  is 
not  enough  of  any  one  commodity  on  a  single  day  along  the 
entire  division  or  branch  line  to  make  a  carload,  even  if  it 
were  otherwise  feasible  to  combine  it  into  a  carload;  and 
there  is  not  enough  of  all  commodities  at  one  station  on  a 
single  day  to  combine  into  a  carload,  even  if  the  great  variety 
of  products  and  containers  did  not  make  it  impossible  to 
load  the  usual  minimum  weight  into  a  single  car.  Such  are 
the  products  of  farms  of  this  kind,  and  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  farmers  is  in  proportion  to  their  ability  or  inability  to 
market  their  products  at  a  profit. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  market  nearest  to  him  is  the 
best  market  for  the  small  farmer  who  produces  a  great 
variety  of  commodities  and  does  not  specialize  on  one  or 
two.  As  has  been  shown,  distant  producers  can  reach  any 
market  with  car-lot  shipments,  while  the  small  producer 
here  described,  unable  to  ship  in  carload  lots,  is  confined  to 
the  near-ljy  market.  His  nearness  to  the  market  enables 
him  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  market  demands,  and  he 
can  quickly  adjust  his  supply  to  the  demand.  To  a  distant 
shipper,  large  quantities  in  transit  may  bring  loss  by  reach- 
ing destination  on  a  falling  market.  In  comparison  with  the 
large  producer,  the  small  farmer  is  doing  a  retail  business. 
Wnh  a  retail  market  adjacent  to  or  in  the  city  terminal  of 
the  market  train,  he  would  be  in  a  still  better  position  to 
do  a  retail  business  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  to  sell 
directly  to  consumers. 

This  is  just  what  was  done  during  a  part  of  the  summer 
of  1912  in  the  case  of  a  market  train  run  to  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  by  one  of  the  roads  serving  that  point.  The  farmers 
shipping  by  the  train  were  organized  in  a  farmers'  exchange 
association,  and  the  association  had  a  representative  at  East 
Pittsburgh,  who  disposed  of  the  shipments.  Some  of  them 
were  sold  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  but  the  greater  part 
was  sold  to  factor}-  employees.  While  the  usual  facilities  of 
a  retail  market  were  wholly  lacking,  the  service  quickly  de- 
velofied  a  retail  market,  as  sales  were  made  in  the  railroad 
yard  directly  from  the  car  to  the  householder.  So  popular 
had  the  ser\-ice  become  and  so  great  a  reputation  had  it  at- 
tained at  the  time  it  was  discontinued,  that  a  more  affluent 
class  of  people  was  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  it,  some 
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of  them  coming  long  distances  Ia'  autoiiiohile  to  do  their 
daily  marketing  there. 

Apjiarently  all  classes  of  people  who  bought  supplies  of 
foodstuffs  here  found  some  advantages  over  previous 
methods.  It  is  quite  evident  that  those  who  came  long  dis- 
tances to  buy  got  either  a  better  ([uality  of  goods  or  lower 
prices,  if  not  both. 

This  particular  service  was  given  for  only  46  days  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
The  reason  given  for  its  discontinuance  was  that  the  ter- 
minal facilities  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  health  authori- 
ties from  a  sanitary  standjjoint.  The  season  of  the  year 
and  the  short  period  during  which  the  train  was  run  did 
not  give  sufficient  opportunity  to  make  a  correct  estimate 
of  its  probal)le  continued  success.  Apparently  there  was 
no  lack  of  patronage. 

Factors  Necessary  to  Success 

Market-train  service  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that 
afflict  the  small  farmer  in  the  marketing  of  his  products. 
Every  item  of  lalwr  performed  by  the  farmer  in  serving  the 
consuming  public  is  from  one  point  of  view  an  element  of 
his  co-operation  with  others.  From  the  standpoint  of  his  re- 
turns for  the  service  that  he  performs  he  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  efficient  performance  of  manv  of  the  items  of  labor. 
Sometimes  he  fails  to  recognize  fully  his  own  responsibility 
in  co-operative  effort,  and  sometimes  he  is  mistaken  in  the 
causes  to  which  he  attributes  the  failure  to  market  his  prod- 
ucts at  a  profit.  Again  he  alleges  cheaper  methods  of  pro- 
duction on  the  part  of  his  competitor  or  a  disadvantage 
against  himself  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  co-o]ierative  as.sociations  whose 
efforts  are  directed  toward  consolidating  into  carload  ship- 
ments the  output  of  many  small  farms  producing  the  same 
commodity.  A  market-train  service  with  aderjuate  terminal 
facilities  in  the  way  of  a  retail  market  offers  an  ideal  op- 
portunity to  the  ])roducing  community  served  of  forming  a 
co-operative  association  for  the  sale  of  its  products  directly 
to  cit\'  consumers.  No  better  opportunity  can  be  asked  for 
restoring  the  custom  of  direct  exchange  between  producer 
and  consumer,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  restore  it,  in  those 
sections  where  changing  economic  conditions  coincidentally 
have  ijrought  about  the  abandonment  of  that  custom  and 
have  develo]5ed  the  necessity  for  a  market-train  service. 
With  a  representative  of  the  association  at  the  terminal  to 
dispose  of  products  directly  to  householders, 'all  questions  of 
variation  of  price  on  account  of  quality  and  condition  are 
determined  at  the  time  of  the  sale  by  an  actual  joint  inspec- 
tion of  the  commodities  by  the  seller  and  purchaser;  no 
vexatious  correspondence  is  afterwards  necessary  in  adjust- 
ing claims — correspondence  which  may  terminate  established 
business  relations  by  arousing  mutual  sus])icion  of  lack  of 
good  faith;  and,  what  is  by  no  means  the  least  important 
advantage,  it  is  a  cash  transaction  and  the  purchaser  avoids 
the  annoyance  of  remittance  by  letter. 

As  a  step  -toward  the  successful  marketing  of  his  products, 
the  farmer  must  lie  l)rought  to  a  realization  of  the  justice  of 
many  of  the  criticisms  against  some  of  his  methods.  He 
must  produce  the  commodities  that  the  consumer  wants;  and 
only  their  superior  quality  will  command  prices  higher  than 
are  being  paid  for  the  same  commodities  shipped  from  re- 
mote sections.  If  liis  products  are  not  graded  as  carefullv 
nor  [Kicked  in  containers  as  attractive  as  those  of  the  long- 
distance stuff,  he  will  not  get  the  prices  that  are  paid  for 
the  long-distance  stuff. 

One  of  the  roads  furnishing  a  market-train  service  to 
Philadelphia  states  that  if  the  service  were  not  alreadv  estab- 
lished it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  would  be  established  "in 
view  of  the  verv  light  yield  of  revenue  therefrom."  As  the 
inauguration  of  the  service  in  the  beginning  was  the  result 
of  judgment  based  on  careful  estimates,  no  figures  of  actual 


operation  being  in  existence,  the  statement  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  desire  to  withdraw  the  service.  The  road  that 
served  East  Pittsburgh  in  1912  rendered  a  similar  service  at 
two  other  cities,  Butler  and  Allegheny,  Pa.,  from  1907  to 
the  close  of  1914,  when  the  service  was  discontinued.  The 
service  to  East  Pittsburgh  was  inaugurated  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  passenger  department,  as  it  was  intended  at 
first  to  handle  the  shipments  on  passenger  trains.  Later  it 
became  necessary  to  transfer  it  to  the  freight-traffic  depart- 
ment. This  road  handles  a  large  volume  of  heavy  traffic  to 
and  from  the  iron  and  steel  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  its  entire  tonnage  for  the  fiscal  year 
1915  consisted  of  j)roducts  of  mines,  while  its  total  tonnage 
of  agricultural  products  and  products  of  animals  was  less 
than  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  its  entire  tonnage.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  readily  can  be  seen  that  a  market-train 
service  would  be  of  little  interest  to  its  freight-traffic  officials 
from  the  stand|)oint  of  either  tonnage  or  revenue. 

It  is  true  that  some  producers  have  begun  to  utilize  the 
parcel  post  to  some  extent  and  that  the  reduction  in  inter- 
state express  rates  which  became  effective  in  the  early  part 
of  1914  has  attracted  some  shipments  by  express.  In  some 
sections  freight  service  by  interurban  electric  lines  has 
afforded  a  slight  measure  of  relief,  but  the  advantages  of 
that  kind  of  service  are  too  frequently  offset  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  and  centrally  located  city  terminals  and  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  running  of  freight  cars  through  city 
streets.  In  some  cases  the  growth  of  intermediate  towns 
has  attracted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commodities  that 
formerly  went  to  the  large  city  terminal.  City  boards  of 
health  have  imposed  restrictions  making  it  necessary  to  ex- 
clude other  commodities  from  milk  cars,  which  increases  the 
cost  of  performing  the  transportation  service  on  lines  where 
one  car  would  hold  all  the  shipments.  This  competition  is 
pointed  out  by  roads  now  giving  a  market-train  service;  and 
roads  that  do  not  now  give  such  a  service  offer  these  and 
other  facts  as  objections  to  its  inauguration. 

The  small  farmer  is  dependent  on  either  local  freight- 
train  service,  which  is  too  slow,  or  on  express  service,  which 
relatively  is  too  expensive.  The  slowness  of  local  freight- 
train  service  was  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Mayor's 
^Market  Commission  of  New  York  City,  sul)mitted  in  Decem- 
ber, 191,5,  where  it  was  said  that  it  took  from  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  to  get  freight  from  some  places  distant  for  passengers 
only  two  hours  from  Xew  York.  The  same  conditions  that 
now  prevail  with  reference  to  the  transportation  of  small 
quantities  of  miscellaneous  foodstuffs  formerly  prevailed 
with  reference  to  the  transportation  of  milk  to  the  large  cities. 
The  problem  was  solved  in  the  case  of  milk,  and  it  would 
seem  that  it  can  be  solved  as  readily  in  the  case  of  the  other 
commodities.  To  cut  off  a  city's  supply  of  milk  produces  a 
crisis  quickly;  attention  is  called  sharply  to  the  situation, 
and  a  remedy  is  devised  promjitly.  Lack  of  marketing  facili- 
ties for  the  small  farmer  affects  the  producer  more  vitallv 
than  the  city  consumer,  but  the  bad  effects,  while  they  make 
themselves  felt  more  slowly,  are  none  the  less  sure  and  none 
the  less  harmful  to  the  community  at  large. 

A  market-train  service  aft'ords  an  excellent  method  of  re- 
storing, as  far  as  it  can  be  restored,  where  it  has  been  aban- 
doned, the  custom  of  direct  dealing  between  producer  and 
consumer.  It  contemplates  the  shipper  loading  his  products 
into  the  car  at  jioint  of  shipment  and  taking  possession  of 
them  immediatel\  on  arrival  of  the  train  at  destination. 
There  should  be  a  retail  market,  or  at  least  a  wholesale  mar- 
ket, in  or  adjacent  to  the  city  terminal.  The  ser\-ice  is  more 
valuable  to  the  shipper  than  ordinan,-  local  freight-train 
service.  The  time  in  transit  is  practically  that  of  trains  car- 
r>ing  express  matter,  but  collection  and  delivery  is  made  by 
the  shipper.  Such  a  service,  to  be  successful,  dejiends  on  the 
organized  effort  of  the  producing  community  intelligently 
directed  in  sympathetic  co-operation  with  the  carrier. 
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,    TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  JUNE' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents 
that  occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  June,   1917: 

CoUisioiis 

Kind  of  Kind  o£ 

Dale              Road                               Place             Accident       train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

7.     C,  R.  I.  &  P Frcebiirg.               be  P.  &  F.  1  17 

13.     N.  Y.,  N.  H  &  H Vestfield.              re  F.  &  F.  1             0 

13.  A.,  T.  &  S.  F ■Ivnn.                     be  P.  &  F.  2              3 

22.  Ky.  &  Ind.  Tcr ouisville.  xe  F.  &  F.  1  I 

29.     N.    Y.    Central Miiance,   O.  be  F.  &  F.  0  9 

29.     Baltimore  &  Ohio i-'reeport.  be  F.  &  F.  1  1 

•30.     Seaboard  Air  Line.  ..P'ranklinton.  be  F.  &  F.  4  2 

Derailments 

Cause  of  Kind  of 
Date  Road  Place  Derailment  train         Kil'd       Inj'd 

5.     Chicago,  B.  &  Q Keokuk.  slide  P. 

9.     Wabash   lienton  City.         b.  rail         P.  0  5 

14.  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F..llaynes.                 Exc.speed  P.  1  12 
•20.     Toledo,  St.  L.  &  W..Kirkpatrick F. 

20.  Penn    Ilellaire.  P.  1 

23.  Central  Ga liossville.  F.  1  2 

24.  A.   C.   L Dillard.  P.  2  3 

25.  Del.   &   Hudson I'litnam.  d.  track  P.  0  9 

25.  Detroit.  T.  &  I vVaverlv.  bridge         F.  3  0 

26.  S.   A.    L Stanley.  d.  track       P.  0  17 

27.  Boston   &   Maine Milton.  ace.  obst.    P.  0  0 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Freeburg,  Mo.,  on  the  7th,  were 
westbound  passenger  No.  23,  and  eastbound  local  freight 
No.  84.  The  enginenian  of  the  passenger  train  was  killed 
and  live  trainmen  and  twelve  passengers  were  slightly  in- 
jured. Damage  to  engine  and  cars  about  $1,000.  Train 
No.  23,  due  at  Freeburg  at  12:12  p.  m.,  had  an  order  to 
wait  there  until  12:20  p.  m.  for  No.  84.  The  conductor 
of  84  telephoned  from  a  gravel  pit  to  Argyle  that  he  probably 
would  remain  there  for  No.  23  and  not  try  to  go  to  Free- 
burg, and  this  information  was  transmitted  to  the  despatcher. 
The  despatcher,  assuming  that  this  was  definite  information, 
annulled  die  wait  order  so  far  as  No.  23  was  concerned,  but 
did  not  send  the  annulling  order  to  84.  On  receipt  of  this 
order  No.  23  left  Freeburg,  at  12  :18  p.  m.  It  met  the  freight 
about  a  half  mile  west  of  the  station  in  a  deep  cut  on  a  sharp 
curve,  the  conductor  of  the  freight  having  decided  to  try 
to  reach  Freeburg.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  appears  that 
he  was  taking  a  desperate  chance,  as,  according  to  the  rule, 
he  should  have  been  clear  of  the  main  track  at  Freeburg  at 
12:15.     No  person  on  the  freight  train  was  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  on  the  13th, 
were  southbound  freights.  The  leading  train  had  been  unex- 
pectedly stopped  and  was  run  into  at  the  rear,  within  a 
few  minutes,  by  a  following  freight.  No.  1181.  One  brake- 
man  of  train  1181  was  killed.  The  cause  of  the  collision 
was  failure  of  train  1181  to  run  under  control  within  yard 
limits. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Flynn,  Okla.,  on  the  loth  were 
westbound  passenger  No.  4 1 1  and  an  eastbound  extra  freight. 
One  engineman  was  killed  and  the  other  was  fatally  injured. 
Several  passengers  were  injured.  The  collision  was  due  to 
the  overlooking  of  meeting  point  by  the  engineman  of  the 
passenger  train. 

The  collision  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  22nd,  about  1 
a.  m.  was  between  a  freight  train  and  a  string  of  cars  which 
had  become  uncontrollable  while  being  moved  on  a  side 
track  and  had  fouled  the  main  track. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Alliance,  Ohio,  on  the  29th, 
were  through  freights.  Both  engines  and  two  cars  were 
wrecked.  Nine  trainmen  were  injured.  The  cause  of  the 
collision  was  disregard,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  trains,  of  a 
despatcher's  order  fixing  a  meeting  point. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Freeport,  Ohio,  on  the  29th, 
were  a  westbound  freight  and  an  eastbound  locomotive  run- 
ning without  train.     The  collision  occurred  on  a  bridge  and 

^Abbreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident  List: 

re.    Rear    collision be.    Butting    collision xc.    Other    collisions b, 

Broken d.  Defective unf.  Unforeseen  obstruction unx.  Unex- 
plained  derail.    Open    derailing    switch ms,    Misplaced    switch ace. 

obst..   Accidental   obstruction malice,   Malicious  obstruction   of  track,   etc. 

boiler.  Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire.  Cars  burned  while  run- 
ning  P.  or  Pass..  Passenger  train F.  or  Ft..  Freight  train  (includ- 
ing emptv   engines,   work   trains,   etc.) Asterisk,   Wreck  wholly   or   partly 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


one  engine  fell  to  the  creek  below.  One  engineman  was 
killed  and  one  fireman  and  one  brakeman  were  injured. 
The  collision  occurred  at  1 :07  a.  m.  The  engineman  of  the 
eastbound  engine  had  overlooked  an  order  requiring  him  to 
meet  the  westbound  train  at  Freeport. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  near 
Franklinton,  N.  C,  on  the  30th  of  June  were  fast  freights. 
Both  locomotives  were  wrecked  and  20  loaded  cars  were 
demolished  or  badly  damaged.  The  wreck  took  fire  and  the 
combustible  portions  of  the  locomotives  and  cars  were  burnt 
up.  Four  trainmen  were  killed  and  one  was  injured.  The 
collision  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  operator  at  Frank- 
linton to  deliver  an  order  to  the  northbound  train;  and  also 
his  failure  to  carry  out  the  manual  block  signal  rules.  Ac- 
cording to  press  despatches,  this  operator  was  in  court  a. 
short  time  after  the  collision,  and  was  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness and  disorderly  conduct.  The  same  despatch  says  that 
the  operator  was  placed  in  jail,  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter, 
to  protect  him  from  possible  mob  violence.  The  collision 
is  described  as  very  violent.  Both  trains  were  running  rap- 
idly downgrade  and  they  met  in  a  hollow  on  a  curve.  The 
two  engines,  both  heavy,  were  buried  under  the  wreckage  of 
20  heavily  loaded  cars.  The  wreck  burst  into  flames  imme- 
diately and  everj-thing  of  a  combustible  nature  was  con- 
sumed. 

The  train  derailed  near  Keokuk,  la.,  on  the  fifth,  was  a 
southbound  passenger.  The  train  ran  into  a  landslide  and 
the  engine  and  four  cars  were  overturned. 

The  train  derailed  near  Benton  City,  Mo.,  on  the  9th,  was 
an  eastbound  express  passenger.  Six  passenger  cars  left  the 
rails  and  five  passengers  were  slightly  injured.  The  cause 
of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  near  Haynes,  Cal.,  on  the  14th,  was 
an  eastbound  express.  The  engine  was  overturned  and  the 
first  two  cars  were  wrecked.  The  fireman  was  fatally  in- 
jured and  7  passengers,  2  employees  and  3  other  persons 
were  less  severely  hurt.  The  derailment  was  caused  by 
excessive  speed  over  a  curve  of  8  degrees. 

The  train  derailed  at  Kirkpatrick,  Ind.,  on  the  20th,  was 
an  eastbound  freight.  In  the  train  were  seven  cars  of  oil 
which  took  fire.  The  fire  was  followed  by  an  explosion 
and  about  one  hundred  houses,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Kirkpatrick,  were  destroyed. 

The  train  derailed  near  Bellaire,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  was 
an  eastbound  passenger.  The  engine  was  overturned  and 
the  engineman  was  fatally  scalded. 

The  train  derailed  near  Rossville,  Ga..  on  the  23rd  was 
a  work  train  moving  northward.  The  engineman  was  killed 
and  two  other  trainmen  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Putnam.  N.  Y.,  on  the  2.^th, 
was  southbound  passenger  No.  2.  The  train  was  running 
about  40  miles  an  hour  and  the  engine  and  5  cars  were 
ditched.  Five  trainmen,  three  mail  clerks  and  a  news  agent 
were  injured,  none  seriously.  The  rails  spread  under  the 
engine,  caused  by  a  slide  in  the  embankment. 

The  train  derailed  near  Waverly,  Ohio,  on  the  25th  at  4 
a.  m.  was  a  southbound  through  freight.  The  engineman  and 
fireman  were  fatally  scalded  and  one  trainman  was  killed. 
The  derailment  was  due  to  the  weakening  of  a  trestle  bridge 
by  fire.     The  fire  is  believed  to  have  been  incendiar\'. 

The  train  derailed  neared  Stanley,  N.  C,  on  the  26th. 
was  westbound  passenger  No.  31.  Two  coaches  were  ditched 
and  17  passengers  were  slightly  injured.  The  train  was 
running  about  40  miles  an  hour  and  the  derailment  was 
due  to  distortion  of  the  rails  on  a  three-degree  curve  by 
solar  heat. 

The  train  derailed  near  !Milton,  N.  H.,  on  the  27th,  was 
a  southbound  express.  The  engine  and  one  car  were  thrown 
off  the  track  at  a  crossing,  by  striking  an  automobile,  a 
touring  car.  Onlv  one  person  on  the  train,  a  passenger,  was 
injured,  and  the  injury  was  slight;  but  the  occupants  of  the 
automoliile.  a  man  and  a  woman,  were  killed. 


Increased  Utility  of  Modern  Malleable  Iron 

Facts  versus   Current   Fallacies    Regarding  the  Manu- 
facture and  the   Physical   Characteristics  of  the  Metal 

By  A.  H.  Weston 

Sales  Engineer,  T.  H.  Symington  Company 


THERE  are  a  number  of  fallacies,  both  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  castings  and  with  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  metal  itself,  which  are 
unfortunately  still  entertained  as  facts  by  many  engineers. 
These  fallacies,  based  largely  on  hearsay,  and  to  some  extent 
on  experience  with  the  product  of  manufacturers  who  have 


Fig.  1 — Malleable  Iron  Wedge  Tested  Under  a  Light  Drop 
Hammer 

not  kept  in  touch  with  develo])nients  in  this  indu>tr\'  in  the 
past  few  years,  may  be  cited  as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  strength  and  ductility  of  malleable  iron 
castings  lie  principalh'  in  the  skin. 

(2)  That  malleable  iron  castings  with  thickness  of  sec- 
tions exceeding  Yi  in.  cannot  be  completely  annealed. 

(.>)  That  malleable  iron  castings  are  frequently  over  an- 
nealed. 

(4)  That  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  malleable  iron 
does  not  average  much  over  40,000  lb.  per  .sq.  in.,  and  the 
average  elongation  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent  in  2  in. 

(5)  That  malleable  iron  is  frequently  unreliable  due  to 
non-uniformity  in  methods  of  manufacture. 

The  outer  skin  of  a  mallealjlc  casting  does  not  bv  any 
means  su|>])l\-  the  major  part  of  its  strength  and  ductilitv, 
as  the  core  has  iioth  of  these  qualities.  In  fact,  there  is  very 
little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  strength  of  the  metal 
in  the  core  and  that  in  the  skin. 

.'\  malleable  iron  wedge  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  which  has  been 
subjected  to  the  wedge  test  adopted  as  one  of  the  standard 
test  practices  of  the  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Malleable 
Iron.  For  this  test  the  wedges  are  cast  1  in.  wide  bv  6  in. 
long  and  are  J4  in.  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  1/16  in. 
at  the  top.  They  are  held  upright  under  a  small  drop  ham- 
mer shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  are  repeatedly  struck  by  this  ham- 
mer until  fracture  commences.  Each  blow  delivers  70  ft.-lb. 
(if  energy.  The  number  of  blows  re(|uired  to  start  fracture 
and  the  shortness  of  tlie  uncurled  portion  of  the  wedge  are 
taken  as  one  means  of  measuring  the  strength  and  ductility 
of  the  iron. 


The  record  of  the  follow-ing  test  conclusively  proves  the 
ductility  of  the  core  of  a  malleable  casting.  Several  of  the 
wedges  as  above  described  were  cast  of  the  standard  width 
and  length,  but  were  made  five-eighths  inch  thick  at  the  base 
and  three-sixteenths  inch  thick  at  the  top.  These  wedges 
then  had  one-sixteenth  inch  machine  off  the  1  in.  by  6  in. 
faces,  leaving  a  wedge  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  un- 
machined  standard  wedge.  Since  the  skin  of  a  malleable 
casting  is  only  about  one  thirty-second  inch  thick,  the  re- 
moval of  one-sixteenth  inch  insured  the  removal  of  the  skin. 
After  machining,  these  wedges  were  put  under  the  drop- 
hammer  and  subjected  to  the  standard  test.  Their  appear- 
ance after  test  was  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

These  results  compared  with  tests  made  at  the  same  time 
of  unmachined  wedges  from  the  same  furnace  and  annealed 
in  the  same  oven  are  tabulated  below^ 

Unmachined  Machined 

wedces,  wedfjes, 

blows.  blows. 

.•\fternonn  heat,  June  3 18.5  13.20 

.\fternoon  heat,  June  ■» 29.75  25.30 

.Afttnioon  heat,  June  6 19.75  21.20 

-Average    22.67  20.27 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  result  of  the  three  tests 
of  unmachined  wedges  is  but  slightly  above  that  of  the  three 


Fig.  2 — Wedge  Method  of  Testing  the  Ductility  of  Malleable 
Iron 

tests  of  machined  wedges,  and  in  one  case  a  machined  wedge 
actually  stood  more  blows  than  an  unmachined  wedge.  As- 
suming this  one  case  to  be  unusual  and  considering  only  the 
other  comparative  results,  it  is  evident  that  malleable  iron, 
even  with  its  skin  removed,  is  both  ductile  and  dependable. 
.\11  ]iarts  of  a  malleable  iron  casting,  even  if  the  sections 
are  as  thick  as  2  in.,  can  be  completely,  thoroughly  and  uni- 
formly annealed  The  micrographs  shown  in  Fig.  4  are 
illustrative  of  thi~  fact.     These  micrograpli>  >how  the  typical 
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Structure  of  first  class  malleable  iron  after  anneal,  the  white 
areas  being  ferrite  (pure  iron)  and  the  dark  spots  temper 
carbon.  The  structures  shown  range  from  the  extreme  edge 
to  the  e.xact  center  of  a  2-in.  section.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  structure  is  practically  the  same  in  every  case. 

Heavy  malleable  iron  castings  are  readily  annealed,  and 
insofar  as  this  last  step  in  the  production  of  malleable  iron 
is  concerned,  the  process  with  heavy  section  castings  is  not 
different  from  that  used  with  castings  of  light  section.  .All 
that  is  required  to  anneal  malleable  iron  castings  is  to  raise 
them  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  cementite  and  pearlite 
in  the  hard  iron  break  down  into  ferrite  (carbonless  iron) 
and  carbon,  to  give  the  action  time  to  be  completed  and  to 
cool  slowly.  It  is  obvious  that  a  heavy  section  casting  can 
be  heated  to  the  annealing  temperature  as  readily  as  one 
of  light  section;  for  no  matter  how  heavy  a  mass  may  be  it 
can  be  heated  throughout  to  any  desired  temperature  if 
surrounded  by  a  medium  at  that  temperature  for  a  sufficient 
time.  The  annealing  of  malleable  iron  requires  about  seven 
days,  more  than  enough  time  for  a  heavy  section  to  reach  the 
temperature  of  its  surroundings. 

The  annealing  process,  however,  is  not  the  one  which  alone 
controls  the  successful  production  of  heavT  malleable  iron 
castings.  An  equally  important  factor  is  the  foundryman's 
close  adherence  to  the  somewhat  different  procedure  required 
in  the  production  in  the  "hard  iron"  of  castings  of  heavy 
section  from  that  required  for  castings  of  light  section.  Re- 
gardless of  thickness  of  section  the  prerequisite  in  making 
good  malleable  iron  is  to  have  practically  all  the  carbon 
in  the  '"hard"  or  "white  iron"  castings  in  the  "combined"' 
state.  If  carbon  to  any  extent  occurs  there  in  the  uncom- 
bined  state  the  iron  will  be  bad.  Several  factors  tend  to 
cause  this  condition;  notably  excessive  carbon  or  silicon  in 
the  molten  metal  at  time  of  pouring,  and  rate  of  cooling. 

The  rate  of  cooling  has  a  very  sensible  influence  on  the 
appearance  of  "uncombined"  carbon  in  the  "white  iron" 
castings;  the  slower  the  iron  cools  in  the  mold  the  greater 
the  tendency  for  graphite  to  separate  out.  Obviously  a 
casting  2  in.  thick  will  cool  much  slower  than  one  of  J'g-in. 
section.  Consequently,  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy-section 
castings  the  carbon  or  silicon,  or  both,  in  the  molten  metal 
must  be  lower  than  when  light-section  castings  are  made. 
This  is  taken  care  of  Ijy  the  operation  of  different  furnaces 


Fig.  3 — Machined  Malleable  Iron  Wedges  Tested  Under  the 
Drop  Hammer  to  Show  the  Ductility  of  the  Core  Metal 

with  different  charges,  suitable  for  very  light  work,  medium 
weight  work,  or  for  very  heav_\-  castings. 

^Malleable  iron  castings  cannot  he  over-annealed.  It  has 
been  determined  by  very  exhaustive  tests  that  no  marked 
deterioration  in  quality  results  if  a  casting  is  exposed  to  the 
proper  annealing  temperature  for  even  four  or  five  times 
the  normal  length  of  time  of  the  anneal.  This  fact  is  evi- 
dent from  the  appearance  of  the  fractures  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
which  illustrate  malleable  iron  that  had  been  annealed  from 
one  to  eight  times.  The  strength  and  ductility  of  the  iron 
showed  no  noticeable  change  until  after  the  fifth  anneal,  and 
even  then  the  deterioration  was  very  slight.  The  illustrations 
of  the  fractures,   made  from   ordinary  photographs   of  the 


polished  and  etched  sections  indicate  that  after  the  second 
anneal  a  ring  of  pearlite  appears,  working  steadily  towards 
the  center  during  each  successive  anneal.  The  structure  on 
each  side  of  this  ring  is  still  the  free  ferrite  and  carbon  char- 
acteristic of  superior  malleable  iron. 

It  is  true  that  malleable  iron  castings  can  be  burned,  as 
can  all  iron  and  steel  products  if  heated  to  too  high  a  tem- 
perature, but  in  all  malleable  iron  foundries  deserving  of  the 
term  "modern"  the  annealing  ovens  are  equipped  with  an 
electric  pyrometer  with  terminals  at  various  points  in  the 
ovens.  In  this  way  the  temperature  throughout  the  ovens  is 
accurately  known  at  all  times. 

Malleable  iron  with  a  tensile  strength  of  38,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  and  an  elongation  of  5  per  cent  in  2  in.  was  con- 
sidered satisfactory  under  the  old  methods.  At  the  present 
time  good  malleable  iron  has  an  average  tensile  strength 
somewhat  above  45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  an  average  elon- 
gation of  8  per  cent  in  2  in.,  seldom  falling  below  these 
values  and  frequently  rising  above  them.  That  this  state- 
ment is  conservative  and  as  indicative  of  w-hat  quality  of 
malleable  iron  can  be  produced  and  is  quite  often  produced 


*- 
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Fig.  4 — Photo-Micrographs  Showing  the  Structure,  from  the 

Edge  to  the  Center,  of  a  Malleable  Iron  Casting 

of  Two-Inch  Section 

toda\-,  the  following  data,  taken  from  a  record  book  of  one 
of  the  association's  foundries,  show  16  consecutive  heats 
from  one  furnace: 

Per  cent 
Tensile  strength,       elongation  in 

Heat                                                           lb.  per  sq.  in.  2  in. 

Xovember  1,  A.  M 53,800  10.91 

November  1,  P.  M 57,300  10.51 

November  2,  A.  M 56,100  11.71 

November  2,  P.  M 54,400  12.50 

November  3,  A.  M 55,800  12..i0 

November  3,  P.  M 54,100  11.71 

November  4,  A.  M 54,100  11.73 

November  4,  P.  M 53,800  10.95 

November  5,  A.  M 56,100  U.Cft 

November  5,  P.  M 60,000  14.0.i 

November  6,  .•\.  M 52,100  7.S9 

November  6,  P.  M 54,100  10.90 

November  8,  .\.  M 55,400  9.37 

November  8,  P.  M 55,100  10.89 

November  9,  A.  M 57,700  9.42 

November  9,  P.  M 55,400  14.09 

.\verage     55,300  11.45 

The  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Malleable  Iron  have 
recently  voluntarily  adopted  a  specification  for  railroad  mal- 
leable iron  castings,  applying  to  the  product  of  some  30 
member  companies,  embodying  a  minimum  tensile  strength 
of  45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  a  minimum  elongation  oi  lyi 
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per  cent  in  2  in.  This  specification  they  will  offer  to  all 
purchasers  of  such  castings  and  agree  that  their  product 
shall  be  accepted  or  rejected  on  this  basis. 

Assertions  are  still  frecjuently  made  that  mallealjle  iron 
is  unreliable  due  to  non-uniformity  in  methods  of  manufac- 
ture and  other  defects  inherent  in  this  metal.  This  was 
doubtless  true  of  the  product  as  a  whole  made  some  years 
ago,  and  may  still  be  true  of  iron  made  by  those  manufac- 
turers who  have  not  kept  abreast  with  recent  developments, 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  malleable  iron  produced  by  the 
Associated  Manufacturers  of  Malleable  Iron.  This  asso- 
ciation, comprising  a  large  number  of  malleable  iron  manu- 
facturers in  this  country,  has  had  in  its  employ  for  some 
time  metallurgical  experts  who  have  by  patient  research  in- 
sured the  production  of  an  iron  which  is  ductile,  strong  and 
uniform  in  cjuality.  The  three  means  of  investigation  made 
use  of  by  these  experts,  and  in  continued  use,  are  the  chem- 
ical laboratory,  the  physical  laboratory  and  photo  microg- 
ra[)hy.  Standards  of  procedure  adojrted  by  and  compulsory 
with  members  of  this  association  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows : 

After  the  castings  are  poured  an  analysis  is  made  to  dis- 
close any  irregularity  in  furnace  operation  and  to  give  as- 
surance that  the  desired  composition  of  the  iron  is  obtained. 
At  the  same  time  necessary  test  bars  are  cast  from  each  heat 
to  be  used  to  determine  the  tensile  strength,  transverse 
strength  and  ductility.  These  test  bars  are  distributed  at 
different  points  in  the  oven  in  whicli  the  castings  from  this 


cjuality  of  malleable  iron,  are  preventive  of  considerable 
economy  in  car  and  truck  construction  due  to  the  unneces- 
sary use  in  many  cases  of  cast  steel  car  members  instead  of 
the  less  expensive  malleable  iron  parts. 

With  respect  to  the  stated  inferiority  of  malleable  iron  to 
cast  iron  "under  loads  subjecting  it  to  pure  compression," 
this  reiteration  of  a  well  known  fact  is  superfluous,  as  the 
comparison  made  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  ductile  steel 
products,  and  further,  with  the  excej)tion  of  wheels  the  in- 
ability of  cast  iron  to  resist  shocks  should  eliminate  its  use 
on  freight  cars. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  quoted  statement,  that 
"malleable  iron  is  greatl\-  inferior  to  cast  steel  in  strength 
and  ductility,"  and  further,  "It  should  not  be  used  subject 
to  high  tension  or  bending  strains  unless  breakage  will  not 
involve  danger  or  damage  to  other  parts  of  the  car."  Com- 
paring mallealile  iron  as  produced  today  with  cast  steel,  the 
actual  facts  as  proved  by  tests  at  once  controvert  this  opin- 
ion and  recommendation. 

In  testing  a  cast  steel  rod  having  an  ultimate  strength  of 
65,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  elastic  limit  was  reached  at  32,200 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  A  malleable  iron  bar,  having  an  ultimate 
strength  of  5,^,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  under  tensile  test,  showed 
an  elastic  limit  of  ,58,500  lb.  Thus  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
malleable  iron  bar  was  9. .58  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
the  cast  steel  bar.  It  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  em- 
phasize the  advantage  of  this  particular  characteristic  of 
malleable  iron  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  elastic  limit  and 


Fig.  5 — Photographs  of  Polished  and  Etched  Fractures  Showing   the    Effect   of    Successive   Annealings   on    Malleable    Iron 


heat  are  annealed.  After  the  castings,  test  bafs  and  wedges 
have  been  annealed  the  bars  and  wedges  are  tested.  Each 
one  must  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  before  the  castings 
are  considered  fit  for  service.  If  any  bar  fails  to  meet  this 
standard,  sections  are  cut  from  the  casting,  examined  under 
the  microscope,  and  the  cause  of  the  failure  thus  ascer- 
tained. 

The  following  statement  appears  on  page  13  of  the  1914 
report  of  the  ^I.  C.  B.  Committee  on  Car  Construction: 

"Malleable  iron  varies  greatly  in  quality  and  is  generally 
inferior  to  cast  iron  under  loads  subjecting  it  to  pure  com- 
pression. It  is  ductile,  and  has  ability  to  resist  shocks  with- 
out cracking,  which  makes  it  superior  to  ca.st  iron  for  car 
details  not  subjected  to  high  tension  or  bending  strains. 
It  is  greatly  inferior  to  cast  steel  in  strength  and  ductility. 
It  should  not  be  used  subject  to  high  tension  or  bending 
strains,  unless  a  breakage  will  not  involve  danger  or  damage 
to  other  parts  of  the  car." 

This  statement,  while  without  ([uestion  made  in  good 
faith  at  the  time  of  this  report,  if  now  reviewed  by  the  same 
committee  members  would  doubtless  be  considerably  modi- 
fied, but  it  unfortunately  stands  on  record  as  part  of  the 
last  published  report  of  an  M.  C.  B.  Committee  on  Car 
Construction.  The  assertions  made,  with  one  exception,  do 
not  now  apply,  are  misleading,  and  where  seriously  enter- 
tained Ijy  those  not  in  touch  with  the  great  improvement  in 


not  the  ultimate  strength  is  used  by  engineers  as  the  proper 
basis  in  designing  castings.  De.spite  the  high  ratio  of  elastic 
limit  to  ultimate  strength,  the  unquestionable  ductility  of 
malleable  iron  is  proved  by  the  wedge  tests  as  above  de- 
scribed and  illustrated,  and  by  the  figures  given  for  per- 
centage of  elongation. 

The  not  infrequent  failure  of  steel  castings  due  to  interior 
flaws  which  cannot  be  detected  by  surface  inspection  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  Examination  of  steel  cast- 
ings which  have  failed  in  service  will  in  almost  every  in- 
stance disclose  flaws  in  the  core  of  the  casting  which  were 
not  in  any  way  apparent  on  the  exterior  surfaces. 

Malleal)le  iron  shrinks  and  cracks  less  than  cast  steel, 
and  very  rarely  contains  blow  holes.  This  is  because  mal- 
leable iron  castings  are  poured  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
steel  castings.  The  higher  the  temperature  to  which  a  metal 
is  heated  the  more  gas  it  takes  up,  with  resultant  greater 
lial)ility  to  blow  holes.  Likewise  the  higher  the  temperature 
of  the  molten  metal  the  more  rapid  its  rate  of  cooling  in 
the  mold,  with  resultant  tendency  to  shrinkage,  flaws  and 
cracks. 

!Much  of  the  adverse  opinion  concerning  malleable  iron 
is  due  to  the  misconception  as  to  its  adaptability  to  heavy 
as  well  as  light-cction  castings  and  lack  of  co-operation 
between  designer  and  manufacturer.  .\n  engineer,  with  the 
erroneous  belief  th.it  it  will  not  do  to  design  a  malleable  iron 
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casting  with  sections  in  excess  of  Yi  in.  in  thickness,  has 
his  attention  called  to  such  castings  in  service  failing  in 
considerable  number,  and  forthwith  decides  on  the  substi- 
tution of  a  steel  casting  of  such  increased  thickness  as  to 
weigh  60  to  100  per  cent  more  than  the  malleable  iron  cast- 
ing which  it  replaces.  Had  only  a  part  of  this  additional 
metal  been  put  into  a  properly  redesigned  malleable  iron 
casting,  equal  or  better  results  would  have  been  obtained 
with  less  dead  weight  and  less  expense.  Again,  an  engineer 
without  precise  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  malleable 
iron  designs  a  car  casting  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  hidden 
shrink  cracks  and  internal  strains  sufficient  to  result  in  a 
large  percentage  of  failure  in  service.  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  by  intelligent  co-operation  with  the  foun- 
dryman  developments  of  this  character  are  entirely  avoid- 
able. The  malleable  iron  manufacturer  knows  his  metal. 
With  this  knowledge  he  is  well  informed  how  best  to  design 
any  given  pattern  so  that  unequal  shrinkage  in  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  casting  made  from  it  will  not  occur;  thus 
affording  maximum  strength  for  a  given  weight.  While  he 
may  not  be  fully  informed  as  to  just  what  is  required  in  serv- 
ice of  a  certain  part,  he  knows  that  failure  because  of  struc- 
tural defects,  at  once  apparent  to  the  experienced  malleable 
iron  foundryman,  can  be  avoided  by  making  the  casting  a 
little  thicker  here,  a  little  thinner  there,  bracketing  at  one 
place  and  altering  at  another. 

Freight  equipment  draft  gear  and  attachments  are  admit- 
tedly subjected  to  greater  abuse  in  service  than  any  other 
car  members.  Modern  friction  draft  gears  and  many  of 
the  draft  attachment  parts  have  always  been  and  are  still 
made  of  malleable  iron,  and  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  percentage  of  failure  of  these  malleable  iron  parts  of 
friction  draft  gears  and  draft  attachments  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  steel  couplers.  As  a  mattei-  of  fact,  mal- 
leable iron  draft  castings  can  be  and  are  designed  so  as 
to  make  them  proof  against  failure  in  the  severest  kind  of 
service. 

The  writer  submits  that  malleable  iron  as  produced  today 
by  reputable  manufacturers  is  on  the  whole  just  as  de- 
pendable as  cast  steel,  comparing  the  two  metals  in  castings 
of  the  same  thickness  of  sections  and  of  length  not  over  six 
feet.  The  truth  of  this  statement,  in  view  of  the  lower  cost 
of  the  malleable  iron  casting,  should  merit  the  careful  in- 
vestigation of  those  engaged  in  the  design  and  maintenance 
of  freight  cars. 


German  R.ailw  ay  Restrictions. — References  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  our  columns  and  those  of  the  daily  press 
relating  to  the  growth  of  transport  difficulties  on  the  Ger- 
man railways.  The  latest  official  document  on  the  subject 
available  enumerates  a  series  of  drastic  restrictions.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  laid  down  that  cars  must  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  with  all  possible  speed,  and  that  work  must  pro- 
ceed by  day  and  night,  including  Sundays  and  all  public 
holidays.  The  military  authorities  are  given  powers  regard- 
ing the  employment  of  soldiers  and  civilians  when  the  rail- 
way staff  is  inadequate,  and  the  necessity  for  quick  unload- 
ing is  especially  urged  on  the  owners  of  private  sidings. 
Consignees  are  not  to  ask  for  cars  unless  they  can  be  loaded 
in  the  time  officially  specified,  and  it  is  further  provided 
that  "no  merchandise  should  be  despatched  unless  the  pos- 
sibility of  unloading  is  assured  beforehand."  Consignees 
handling  large  quantities  of  merchandise  are  required  to 
give  the  railway  authorities  advance  information  of  expected 
deliveries,  and  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessarily  long  journeys 
buyers  of  all  commodities  are  requested  to  make  their  pur- 
chases at  the  nearest  possible  centre  to  the  place  of  destina- 
tion. Another  regulation  provides  that  "every  despatch  which 
is  not  indispensable  should  be  avoided."  These  regulations 
followed  on  certain  passenger  traffic  restrictions,  which  have 
since  been  added  too. — Railway  Gazette,  London. 


NEW  HAVEN  BUILDING  LARGEST  NEW 
ENGLAND  FREIGHT  YARD 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  has  started 
work  on  a  new  classification  yard  at  Montowese,  Conn.,  near 
New  Haven,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  largest 
and  most  complete  in  New  England,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  character  and  volume  of  business  handled,  it  will 
rank  with  the  great  railroad  yards  of  the  countr)-.  The 
plans  for  the  new  yard  have  been  drawn  with  the  idea  of 
increasing  and  improving  the  .service  of  the  New  Haven 
and  to  provide  the  facilities  for  handling  the  peak  load  at 
all  times  without  delay  or  congestion. 

The  new  classification  yard  is  to  be  located  near  New 
Haven  because  of  the  relative  importance  of  that  city  to 
the  whole  New  Haven  system.  It  is  similar  to  the  hub  of 
a  wheel.  Important  lines  radiate  from  New  Haven  to  New- 
York;  to  the  west  over  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  route;  to 
\\'aterbury  and  Winsted;  via  the  canal  line  to  Holyoke, 
Northampton  and  other  points;  to  Hartford  and  Springfield; 
via  the  air  line  to  Middletown,  Willimantic  and  points  in 
the  northeast;  and  over  the  low  grades  of  the  shore  line  to 
New  London.  Providence  and  Boston,  and  other  points  in 
Rhode  Island  and  eastern  Massachusetts.  The  essential 
purpose  of  the  classification  yard  will  be  to  receive  trains 
from  all  routes  made  up  of  cars  for  all  destinations.  In 
the  yard  the  cars  will  be  sorted  out  and  made  up  into  trains 
for  their  proper  destination.  All  trains  will  leave  the  yard 
in  station  order  for  all  the  important  destinations,  many  of 
them  being  straight  made  up  trains  for  each  of  the  more 
important  commercial  centres. 

The  yard  will  be  of  the  hump  t}'pe.  There  will  be  two 
distinct  sections,  one  for  eastbound  and  northbound  traffic, 
and  the  other  for  south  and  westbound  traffic.  Each  section 
will  have  three  units.  The  first  will  be  the  receiving  yard 
into  which  arriving  trains  pull  in.  The  tracks  in  this  yard 
will  practically  eliminate  the  standing  of  freight  trains  in 
the  cuts  and  on  the  main  line,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
New  Haven  station.  It  will  also  prevent  delay  to  freight 
trains  at  other  points  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven.  The 
next  unit  is  the  classification  yard.  There  will  be  about 
25  tracks  in  the  east  and  northbound  unit  and  15  in  the 
west  and  southbound.  They  will  be  short  tracks  into  which 
cars  will  be  delivered  by  cutting  them  off  at  the  hump  and 
letting  them  drc^  into  the  various  tracks  by  gravity.  Each 
track  in  these  two  classification  units  will  represent  a  single 
classification.  The  third  unit  is  the  departure  yard.  After 
l)eing  classified  the  cars  are  switched  into  this  yard  from 
the  classification  vard  and  are  made  up  into  trains. 

A  16 -stall  roundhouse  and  a  large  merchandise  transfer 
that  will  hold  three  or  four  hundred  cars  will  be  included 
in  the  layout.  The  plans  for  the  new  yard  provide  for  the 
separation  of  grades  at  Air  Line  junction,  where  the  west- 
bound shore  line  passenger  trains  will  be  carried  overhead 
all  the  tracks.  The  freight  will  pass  underneath  in  the 
middle  and  the  northbound  passenger  line  will  pass  under- 
neath and  around  the  east  side  of  the  yard.  Lender  this 
arrangement  through  passenger  and  through  freight  trains 
will  not  cross  each  other  at  any  point  at  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Haven.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  freight  tracks 
leaving  the  shore  line  east  of  the  junction  will  be  separated 
from  the  grade  of  the  westbound  passenger  track. 

The  New  Haven,  in  anticipation  of  this  improvement, 
purchased  nearly  all  the  property  required  some  time  ago. 
.\t  the  present  time  five  steam  shovels  are  in  operation  and 
it  is  hoped  to  have  a  few  of  the  tracks  of  the  first  unit  com- 
pleted within  three  months. 


French  Light  Railways.- — France  has  a  much  greater 
mileage  of  light  and  secondary  railways  than  is  generally 
imagined,  one  company  alone  operating  1,366  miles. 


Full  Cars  Are  Essential  for  Train  Loading* 

Five  Discussions  Which  Point  Out  Some  of  the  Basic 
Principles  Underlying  the  Securing  of  Heavier  Tonnage 


.1 


THE  first  essential  to  a  heavy  train  load  is  fully  loaded 
cars.  In  the  discussions  of  means  of  increasing  the 
train  load  printed  below  several  of  the  authors  em- 
phasize this  and  other  primary  factors  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  a  campaign  of  this  kind. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 
By  W.  Wilson 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Southern  Pacific,  Portland,  Ore. 

Train  loading,  engine  efficiency  and  train  miles  are  in  the 
hands  primarily  of  three  men:  the  chief  despatcher,  engineer 
and  yardmaster.  The  average  yardmaster  is  ambitious  to 
keep  his  track  clear  and  in  doing  so  frequently  overlooks 
the  importance  of  a  full  train  load.  On  a  certain  division 
the  engine  rating  is  2,000  tons.  Two  trains  are  due  to  arrive 
a  few  hours  apart.  The  first  has  1,750  tons,  the  second  2,250 
tons.  In  order  to  save  a  few  minutes'  work,  the  yardmaster 
runs  the  first  train  on  arrival,  250  tons  light,  and  the  second 
train  on  arrival,  reducing  it  250  tons.  If  the  first  train  had 
been  made  up  and  the  250  tons  from  the  second  train  added, 
the  delay  would  have  been  nominal  and  all  tonnage  would 
have  been  moved,  securing  100  per  cent  engine  efficiency 
with  a  full  train  load  on  both  trains. 

In  figuring  tonnage  it  often  happens  that  to  add  one  load 
to  a  train  would  make  it  ten  tons  over  the  engine  rating. 
Instead  of  adding  a  20  ton  load,  the  yardmaster  lets  the 
train  go  out  ten  tons  light.  By  doing  this  he  has  lost  20 
tons,  or  one  per  cent  on  the  train  load  and  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  on  engine  efficiency  or  he  has  lost  one  train  in 
100  trains. 

On  a  700-:nile  division,  of  which  the  first  250  miles  is 
on  easy  grades,  two  trains  of  fruit  are  moving;  the  first  on 
time,  the  second  three  or  four  hours  late.  The  first  should 
be  run  with  90  per  cent  of  the  engine  rating  and  be  kept  on 
time,  and  the  second  with  70  per  cent  of  the  engine  rating 
to  enable  it  to  close  up  on  the  first  at  the  end  of  the  250- 
mile  run  and  be  consolidated  with  it,  filled  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  engine  rating  and  so  run  for  a  distance  of  250  miles, 
or  over  the  various  grades,  furnisliing  the  necessary  helper 
engines  that  are  adapted  to  sucli  grades.  This  class  of 
helper  engines  should  be  located  at  the  different  helper  sta- 
tions to  handle  the  tonnage  in  the  train,  and  at  the  same 
time  correspond  with  the  engine  rating.  With  proper  train 
despatching  this  train  will  have  gained  30  min.  to  1  hr., 
putting  it  that  much  ahead  of  time,  leaving,  say  200  miles  of 
easy  grade  to  lie  run,  over  which  full  tonnage  and  100  per 
cent  engine  efficiency  could  be  maintained. 

On  some  divisions  local  freight  trains  make  the  division 
in  six  to  eight  hours,  handling  only  a  few  cars.  They  should 
be  filled  to  tonnage  that  will  enable  them  to  make  the  divi- 
sion in  eight  or  ten  hours. 

In  a  large  commercial  center,  several  roads  are  competing 
for  early  morning  delivery  of  merchandise  at  intermediate 
points.  The  time  is  very  fast,  making  it  necessary  to  handle 
a  light  train  load.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  essential  to  deliver 
Saturday's  loading  until  Monday  morning  and  Sunday's 
loading  is  very  light,  if  any.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday 
these  trains  should  be  filled  to  full  tonnage.  A  train  includ- 
ing ten  cars  of  bananas  arriving  at  Chicago  at  6  p.  m., 
Saturday,  for  Monday  morning  delivery,  would  be  time 
thrown   away.     Some  of  this  time  should  be  consumed  on 

•Other  papers  received  in  the  contest  on  Methods  of  Increasing  the  Train 
Load  were  published  in  the  issues  of  June  22,  page  HOI;  July  13,  oatt  63 
and  August   3,  page  201. 


the  last  .>00  or  400  miles  of  the  run  for  handling  tonnage. 

Chief  despatchers  have  been  known  to  run  several  sections 
of  fast  freight  trains  a  few  minutes  apart  over  long  divisions, 
and  in  the  prevailing  direction  of  traffic,  some  of  the  sec- 
tions gaining  several  hours  and  being  delivered  to  the  con- 
nection several  hours  ahead  of  time.  By  proper  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  chief  despatcher,  this  time  should  have 
been  used  to  haul  full  tonnage  or  to  consolidate  some  of  the 
sections,  which  would  ultimately  result  in  the  saving  of  sev- 
eral trains. 

Most  engine  ratings  are  made  by  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, and  the  result  is  that  our  engines  are  underrated. 
While  we  make  a  good  showing  in  engine  efficiency  we  are 
losing  in  train  load  as  against  what  our  engine  can  actually 
handle. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  run  test  trains  in  order  to  arrive  at 
what  an  engine  can  haul,  or  to  figure  engine  ratings  mathe- 
matically except  to  attain  a  fair  rating.  The  proper  way  to 
test  an  engine  to  determine  what  it  can  haul  is  to  add  a 
load  or  two  until  you  have  gotten  it  where  it  will  handle 
every  pound  possible  of  dead  freight  at  a  speed  of  12  miles 
per  hour  over  a  freight  district. 

On  a  certain  division  the  largest  number  of  cars  of  perish- 
able freight  that  had  ever  been  handled  in  any  one  train  was 
50  cars.  The  connecting  division  delivered  60  cars  of  perish- 
able freight  on  short  notice.  There  was  nothing  to  fill  out 
with  in  order  to  run  two  trains.  The  chief  despatcher, 
knowing  the  engineer,  instructed  the  yardmaster  to  let  the 
60  cars  go  in  the  one  train,  stating  "Russell  will  handle 
them."  He  did  and  made  the  schedule,  and  from  that  time 
on,  with  the  same  class  of  engine,  60  cars  of  perishable  freight 
has  been  the  maximum.  In  fixing  such  schedules  the  chief  de- 
spatcher should  take  into  consideration  all  conditions,  includ- 
ing the  number  of  trains  to  be  met  and  passed,  the  weather, 
slow  orders  at  the  foot  of  short  grades,  whether  the  train 
consists  of  hea\y  or  light  loads,  or  mixed  loads  and  empties. 

LOADING  TRAINS  FOR  THROUGH  MOVEMENT 
By  H.  S.  Noble 

Office   of   Division   Superintendent,    Pennsylvania   Railroad, 
Erie,  Pa. 

On  certain  portions  of  a  railroad  there  are  usually  a 
numijer  of  junction  points  where  cars  are  interchanged,  and 
also,  on  account  of  variable  grades,  numerous  locomotive 
ratings  have  been  estaijlished  between  local  points.  To  oper- 
ate such  divisions  by  endeavoring  to  pick  up  and  set  off  cars 
to  suit  the  grades,  will  result  almost  invariably  in  a  reduced 
train  load.  Theoretically  it  would  appear  that  the  maximum 
average  train  load  is  obtained  by  loading  locomotives  to 
their  maximum  rating  between  interchange  points.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  a  congestion  will  form  at  some  outlying 
point  where  cars  have  been  set  off  on  account  of  encoun- 
tering heavier  grades,  and  it  will  become  necessary  to  run 
an  engine  and  crew  light  to  the  point  of  congestion  to  clear 
up  the  accumulation.  The  light  locomotive  mileage  made  in 
this  operation  increases  the  total  mileage  to  the  extent  that 
the  train  load  invariably  falls  off  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  train  master  permits  tonnage  to  accumulate 
at  the  outlying  points.  To  overcome  those  difficulties  through 
tonnage  ratings  with  proper  helping  service  on  the  grades 
will  have  the  effo  t  of  increasing  the  average  train  load  and 
incidentally  redii<  e  the  coal  consumption,  overtime  and  draw- 
head  failures. 

On  one  division  the  writer  found  trains  being  operated 
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on  the  local  tonnage  basis,  and  owing  to  the  heavy  business  tonnage  reports  compiled  in  the  superintendent's  office  and 

and  considerable  overtime  which  was  being  made  a  heavier  distributed  to  the  chief  despatcher,  train  masters,  traveling 

class  of  power  of  the  superheater  type  was  substituted  in  engineers  and  others  concerned,  showing  the  per  cent  of  the 

place  of  the  smaller  engines.     Comparative  records  were  kept  full  engine  rating  handled  by  each  train,  the  total  for  the 

to  indicate  the   advantages   of  the  heavier  engines,   during  trains   run   that   day   and   the  total   for  the  month   to   date 

which  time  the  old  basis  of  setting  off  and  picking  up  cars  compared  with  previous  periods.     The  data  are  taken  from 

was  practiced;  this  resulted  in  an  increased  train  load  of  only  conductors'  wheel  reports.     The  work  of  compiling  mileage 

8  5  per  cent   '  At  the  same  time  the  overtime  decreased  13.7  and   tonnage  statistics   from  wheel  reports  has   been   trans- 

per  cent  and  the  coal  consumption  decreased  12.8  per  cent,  ferred  from  the  office  of  the  car  accountant  to  that  of  the 

By  the  application  of  through  tonnage  ratings  and  the  estab-  superintendent  in  order  to  have  the  comparative  train  tonnage 

lishing  of  one  regular  pickup  train  each  day,  the  train  load  data    available    daily. 

was  increased  21  per  cent,  the  overtime  decreased  68  per  cent  In   addition   to   the   daily   check   kept   on   each    division, 

and  the  coal  consumption' reduced  27.4  per  cent  as  compared  monthly  graphic  charts  are  distributed  from  the  office  of  the 

with  the  corresponding  period  when  the  smaller  power  was  general   superintendent  of  transportation  showing  compara- 

j  tively  by  months  the  gross  and  net  train  load  in  the  direc- 

'Pj.jjpj.jj^jure  Reduction  tion  of  heavv  traffic  and  in  both  directions,  the  car  load,  the 

On    account    of   the    fall    in    temperature    during    winter  Percent  of  loaded  cars  to  the  total  and  the  car  miles  in  the 

months    a  reduction  in  the  tonnage  of   freight  trains  must  direction  of  heavy  traffic  and  in  both  directions. 

,            ;    .         J      ^           1             (.„t,i  ^ocicfTTirp  nf  tlip  tnin  The  principal  increase  m  train  load  was  accomplished  bv 

be  made  m  order  to  produce  a  total  resistance  ot  tne  tram  i          ^      ,     ,,     \     ■       i,     jv        .i,     u       •  i      i     j  j 

"                          r  ii     1           t-  „     >,Tr>  /lofinitp  Hvmmnm-  adding  tonnage  to  the  trains  handling  the  heavilv   loaded 

equal  to  the  power  of  the  locomotive.     No  detinite  dynamom  f.         >    ^u      •     i        ^-       c        ni       tu      t.'-        .v. 

equal  I"  I      1                                     J   ^^j    t„    t:V,r^■„T    -irriintplv  cars,  as  Under  the  single  rating  for  all  lengths  of  trains,  the 

eter    car    figures    have    been    produced    to    stiow    accuratei\  ,     '         .                      i    i     j    i 

,        Lai      5                                1-      „,j„,.  t^  TTiPAt  tViP  vnrinns  short  trams  were  underloaded, 
the  proper  reduction  to  make  in  order  to  meet  tne  various 

low  temperatures.      However,   the   following  table  indicates  KEEPING  EVERLASTINGLY  AT  IT 

the   percentage    reductions   that    can    be   made    for   various 

grades,  according  to  the  amount  of  increased  resistance  due  ay  J-  l^-  l-oss 

^    ,  ,,  .     ,               .  Despatcher,   Chicago,   Rock   Island   &   Pacihc,   Hailevville.    Okla. 

to  fall  m  temperature. 

Table  Showing  TEMPER.vruRE  Reductions  The  problem  of  increasing  the  train  load  where  the  ton- 
Pounds           Per  Cent  Reduction  in  Tonnage  nage   fluctuates   rapidly   and   where  many   connections   that 
increment   p  '3  p^^  (-^^^     1  Per  Cent     1.5  Per  Cent  interchange  cars  are  located  is  a  serious  one.     However,  the 
Symbol               resistance        Grade            Grade            Grade  f^^-j  (j^^^  tonnage  Can  be  increased  Under  these  conditions 

^   ^                  °]                  4,8                  2.S  has  been  demonstrated  on  the  Indian  Territory  division  of 

c    ^                18.7                  8.5                  5.7  ()^g  Rock  Island.     There  are  12  interchange  stations  on  this 

E   ',',',',','.'.'..'.       4                30.7                iCs                10.8  division  of  JS,?  miles.     These,  in  connection  with  local  stock 

^    g                ll'li                20.7                15.4  pick-up  trains,  long  trains  of  empties  in  one  direction  and 

H   '..'.'. 7                43.7                2,1.3                17.5  short  trains  of  coal  in  the  Other,  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  east- 

j    '.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.       9                5o'o                Ys.'i                21.4  bound  for  a  part  of  the  month  and  westbound  for  the  re- 
in  applying   the  reductions  on   a   division   where   at  one  mainder,    require   a   constant   study   of   transportation    mat- 
terminal   the   grade   is   0.3    per   cent,    and   at   the   opposite  ters  to  keep  the  train  load  normal,  to  say  nothing  of  increas- 
terminal  1.5  per  cent,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  reduction  on  mg  't-                                 ^    ,    ,  ,     , 

the  heavier  grade  is  much  less  than  that  on  the  lighter  grade.  In   the   latter   part   of    1912    the   average   gross   ton.^    per 

From  observations  noted  on  various  railroads,  the  percentage  freight  train,  which  included  three  mixed   runs  on  branch 

reduction  made  for  a  given  division  is  uniform  and  there-  Imes,  was  1,025,  while  in  August,  1916,  it  had  reached  1,240, 

fore  no  consideration  is^given  to  the  smaller  reductions  neces-  an  increase  of  215   tons  per  train,  or  20.9  per  cent.     This 

sarv  on  heavy  grades.     In  actual  operation  it  has  been  found  ^vas  accomplished  little  by  little  during  the  intervening  time 

that  where  the  temperature  was  about   15   deg.  below  zero,  with  the  same  engines,  with  the  exception  of  six  which  were 

that   50  per  cent  reduction  was   found  necessary  on   a  0.3  converted  into  superheaters  and  delivered  to  this  division  at 

per  cent  grade    while  on  a  1.5  per  cent  grade  only  25  per  intervals  of  approximately  30  to  60  days.     The  superheater 

cent  reduction  was  necessary  for  the  same  temperature.     As  engines  are  capable  of  handling  from  160  to  200  tons,  or 

the  former  ratings  used  on 'the  division  in  question  carried  about  10  per  cent  more  than  the  other  engines, 

a  flat  reduction  of  50  per  cent  for  a  temperature  of  15  deg.  From   12   to  18  engines,   including  the  superheaters   and 

below  zero    it  is  evident  that  an  increased  trainload  of  25  small  engines  on  the  branches,  are  generally  used  on  this 

per  cent  is'obtained  through  the  use  of  the  above  table.  division  to  handle  the  traffic.     Local  trains  handle  full  ton- 

'^                                            "  nage  in  the  direction  of  heav}-  traffic  over  the  division. 

HOW  THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  MADE  PROGRESS  Trains  doubled   over  the  line  where  the  physical   condi- 

Bv  O   O   Carr  ''°"  permitted  and  turn-around  runs  were  handled  in  order 

...        „„        .  r~          1  c        ■  1     J     »     c  T-     „ ,».,»,• to  place  tonnage  for  local  trains  that  carry  short  cars   for 

Statistician,  Office  of  General  Superintendent  of  Tran.sportation,  }           ,  ■  ,      ^                    .  j    .         ■  i               1     i      i     .       i  •  i. 

,,,.     •     r-    1    1    r-1  ■  trains   which    were   expected    to   pick   up   stock     but    winch 

llhiiois    Central,   Cliicago.  ,.,    ,        ,,r             ■                               ,,•            ■         i            .... 

failed  to  load  for  various  reasons  and  for  trains  that  set  out 

The  revenue  train  load  on  the  Illinois  Central  for   1916  cars  short  of  destination  on  account  of  their  becoming  bad 

was  550  tons,  an  increase  of  182  tons  over  1912,  or  49  per  order. 

cent  in  four  years.     About  6.4  per  cent  of  this  increase  was  .\gents  have   been   cautioned   repeatedly   to  see  that   cars 

accomplished  by  the  greater  tractive  power  of  locomotives,  are  loaded  to  capacity  and  frequent  checks  are  made  with  a 

about  1  per  cent  by  grade  reduction,  and  the  balance  by  re-  view  of  correcting  any  errors  in  light  loading.     During  the 

ducing  the  empty  car  mileage  in  the  direction  of  the   full  cotton  loading  season  if  an  agent  has  10  or  15  bales  to  load 

train  load,  increasing  the  car  load  by  heavier  loading  and  for  the  compress  he  loads  them  in  a  car  and  the  car  is  then 

increased    car    capacity,    increasing    the    tonnage    rating    of  moved    to   some   other    station    where   a    similar    amount    is 

locomotives  by  the   equated   method,   rerouting   fast    freight  (oaded  in  the  car,  thereby  avoiding  light  loading  of  cars  in 

trains  to  avoid  three  operating  districts  having  unfavorable  the  direction  of  the  compress.     The  mechanical  department 

grade  conditions,  and  by  close  supervision.  is  pressed  continually  to  keep  the  engines  in  good  shape  to 

The  supervision  has  been  improved  by  a  system  of  daily  handle  the  tonnage  and  the  attention  of  the  car  department 
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frequently  is  called  to  the  importance  of  seeing  that  boxes 
are  well  oiled  and  packed  and  brakes  properly  adjusted  to 
prevent  their  sticking. 

The  roadmasters  and  bridge  and  section  foremen  are  re- 
quired to  see  that  all  bad  track  and  bridges  on  which  slow- 
orders  are  placed  temporarily  are  repaired  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  that  no  time  is  lost  in  reporting  the  repairs  to  the 
despatchers'  office  in  order  that  the  restrictions  can  be  taken 
off,  thereby  possibly  preventing  a  train  stalling  and  making 
the  consequent  reduction  in  the  train  load.  The  despatchers 
take  personal  pride  in  seeing  that  the  train  is  put  on  the 
side  track  that  can  get  out  of  the  siding  mo.st  readily  at  meet- 
ing points  and  also  to  IcK-ate  meeting  and  passing  points 
with  the  least  stopping  of  trains,  all  of  which  works  to  the 
advantage  of  the  heavy  trains.  Agents  are  required  to  report 
to  the  chief  despatcher's  office  the  moment  loads  are  ready  to 
move  and  when  received  from  connecting  lines  in  order  that 
such  cars  can  be  figured  on  to  fill  trains  that  might  have 
short  or  disabled  cars. 

The  tonnage  handled  by  conductors  is  frequently  checked 
with  the  way  bills  at  the  end  of  trips  to  ascertain  if  they 
are  handling  the  tonnage  reported  on  their  register  slips 
and  if  the  result  reveals  a  light  discrepancy  the  conductor 
is  required  to  make  an  explanation. 

When  for  any  reason  an  engine  fails  to  handle  its  ratmg, 
an  immediate  e.xplanation  is  due  from  the  engineer.  The 
matter  is  not  allowed  to  drag  along  until  perhaps  forgotten, 
but  it  must  be  investigated  at  once  by  the  trainmaster  and  a 
representative  of  the  mechanical  department  and  a  suitable 
explanation  made. 

In  brief,  the  fundamental  reason  for  this  increase  in  train 
load  is  the  diligent  methods  pursued  day  after  day.  The 
suJjject  is  not  taken  up  one  day  and  then  allowed  to  lie 
dormant  for  a  week  or  so,  but  it  is  pursued  daily  without 
any  let  up. 

OTHER  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

Two  Haiidicaps. — There  are  today  entirely  too  many 
small  classification  yards  in  which  a  maximum  train  load 
cannot  be  a])proximated  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  switch- 
ing. First  of  all,  the  territory  to  which  heavy  classification 
falls  must  be  analyzed  carefully.  No  classification  yard  is 
in  a  position  to  give  a  full  train  load  unless  it  is  sufficiently 
well  junctioned,  and  its  capacity  great  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  in-going  and  out-going  movement  of  the  maximum 
tonnage  accruing  to  that  territory. 

During  the  days  of  active  solicitation  the  railroads  and 
shippers  interested  are  inclined  to  establish  specific  train 
numbers  or  symbols,  to  protect  the  business  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict by  exceptionally  fast  movement  and  prompt  delivery. 
Many  trains  were  operated  in  this  way  that  were  not  neces- 
sary at  the  beginning  or  today.  If  a  train  was  of  a  certain 
symbol  it  sometimes  carried  25  cars  or  less,  because  there 
were  no  more  ready  at  the  scheduled  time  that  contained  the 
class  commodity  that  this  symbol  or  train  was  to  carry,  yet 
there  were  many  cars  for  the  same  destination  or  classifica- 
tion that  might  have  been  despatched  on  the  same  schedule 
without  delaying  it,  the  only  exception  being  that  they 
carried  another  class  commodity. — .1.  E.  Aumiller,  Chief 
Clerk  to  Freii^lit  Aqent,  I'eiinsvlvaniii  R^iilrojd,  Harrisbur^, 
Pa. 

SupervhioH. — Intelligent  supervision  and  persistent  action 
are  necessary  requisites  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  any 
scheme.  The  secret  of  increased  train  loading  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  secret  of  concentration  and  intensified 
action.  The  responsibility  for  increasing  the  train  load  with 
existing  facilities  rests  with  the  division  superintendent  and 
his  subordinates.  Enthusiasm,  efiicicncy  and  activity  should 
not  begin  with  the  despatchcr  and  go  up  to  the  superinten- 
dent, but  sluiuld  begin  with  the  su]H'rinton(lcnt  and  permeate 
down  through  his  organization.     If  the  superintendent  is  not 


personally  efficient  and  active,  he  can  not  expect  his  sub- 
ordinates to  be.  The  superintendent  should  keep  up  en- 
thusiasm by  his  constant  activity;  he  .should  know  from  day 
to  day  the  tonnage  his  trains  are  handling. — H.  E.  McGee, 
Superintendent,  Missouri,  Kansas  <'^  Texas,  Greenville,  Tex. 

Avoid  Car  Delays. — In  their  zeal  for  increased  tonnage, 
operating  officers  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  car  detention  is  increased.  Holding  a  train  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  order  to  fill  out  may  result  in  the  failure  to 
unload  50  more  or  less  per  diem  days  upon  your  neighbor, 
which  is  f|uite  an  item  at  the  present  time.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain maximum  efficiency  from  the  cars  available,  they  should 
be  given  a  maximum  load  promptly  and  then  moved  witii 
despatch.  An  idle  car  should  be  viewed  with  alarm.  The 
operating  officer  should  keep  before  him  the  figures  showing 
the  average  detention  to  foreign  cars  for  each  month  and 
focus  his  energy  on  reducing  them.  It  behooves  all  rail- 
roads at  the  jtresent  time  to  handle  all  cars  with  the  least 
possible  detention,  to  help  alleviate  the  serious  car  shortage. 
Maximum  tonnage  is  commendable  as  evidenced  by  the  visi- 
i)le  saving,  but  at  the  same  time  let  us  keep  an  eagle  eye  on 
the  lookout  for  a  possible  invisible  loss. — IF.  5.  Hanley, 
Superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  Great  Northern. 
Bogaliisa,  La. 

Car  Efficiency. — The  present  car  shortage  forces  upon  us 
the  question  of  car  efficiency.  It  has  been  said  that  if  all 
cars  used  were  fully  loaded  over  a  million  cars  could  be  re- 
leased from  service.  This  may  exaggerate,  but  it  is  the  firm 
belief  of  many  that  the  present  numl)er  of  freight  cars  is 
sufficient  provided  they  were  kept  bu.sy,  both  as  to  move- 
ment and  loading  efficiency. 

If  fewer  cars  can  be  made  to  do  the  work,  operating  ex- 
penses will  decrease.  In  moving  grain  from  its  lake  port 
to  the  seaboard  one  railroad  made  an  examination  of  the 
car  axles  on  its  80,000  lb.  capacity  cars  last  year  and  found 
they  would  safely  carry  94,000  lb.  It  loaded  these  cars 
with  an  average  of  1,56,?  bushels,  or  9,i,80,?  lb.,  and  on  a 
total  movement  of  17,769,391  bushels  of  wheat  saved  the 
use  of  750  cars  and  a  haulage  of  dead  tare  of  over  9,000,000 
ton  miles.  There  was  not  a  single  accident  due  to  the  cars 
carrying  the  excess  tonnage,  although  the  total  car  miles 
plans  for  increasing  railroad  revenues.  Whenever  car  earn- 
ings can  be  increased  without  increasing  the  rate  per  hundred 
was  about  4,700,000. 

Another  way  in  which  fewer  cars  may  be  made  to  do  the 
same  service  is  by  increasing  the  minimum  weights.  To 
shippers  this  seems  the  least  objectionable  of  the  various 
pounds  no  one  is  injured  and  great  economy  is  practiced.  It 
is  a  fact  today  that  minimum  loads  oftentimes  do  not  fill 
one-half  the  cubical  or  weight  capacities  of  a  car.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  carriers  in  some  instances  might  utilize  the 
unused  space  in  such  cars  for  less  carload  freight,  it  is  not 
ordinarily  done,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  not 
a  good  thing  to  do.  Roads  with  long  hauls  caii  doubtless 
use  some  of  this  space,  but  it  is  not  a  common  practice. — 
Geo.  C.  Conn,  Freight  Traffic  Manager,  Pere  Marquette. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Pic  Iron  Pkodvctiox  ix  1917. — In  the  first  half  of 
1917  the  United  States  produced  19,258,235  tons  of  pig  iron, 
comparing  with  19.619,522  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1916, 
and  19,815,275  tons  in  the  second  half  of  1916. — Bulletin 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

C.kRS     FOR     r.\SSEXC,ERS     WITH      BuLKY     P.\RCELS. The 

1916  report  of  the  Metropolitan,  the  Paris  underground  rail- 
way, mentions  that  a  number  of  second-class  compartments 
without  seats  are  now  in  use,  for  the  special  convenience  of 
passengers  witli  bulky  parcels.  The  results  of  this  experi- 
ment should  bi  of  interest  in  other  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion. 
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INCREASED   LOADING  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGE- 
TABLES 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  issued  Car  Utility 
Bulletin  No.  2,  addressed  to  shippers  and  receivers,  point- 
ing out  ways  in  which  the  car  loading  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables may  be  increased  and  showing  that  increased  car 
loading  will  help  eliminate  the  car  shortage.  The  bulletin 
states  that  the  ability  of  carriers  to  move  the  crops  depends 
upon  the  co-operation  of  shippers  in  the  full  loading  of  cars 
and  then  gives  plans  illustrating  how-  cars  may  be  loaded 
to  capacity  with  potatoes,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  onions,  cab- 
bages, beets,  oranges,  grape  fruit,  lejnons,  watermelons  and 
apples,  together  with  photographs  showing  how  the  contents 
of  a  car  are  frequently  damaged  when  a  car  is  not  loaded 
full.  One  page  of  the  bulletin  gives  suggestions  for  re- 
lieving freight  congestion  as  follows: 

"The  demand  for  freight  cars  at  the  present  time  is  far 
beyond  that  of  any  previous  period  in  our  history.  When 
our  troops  are  actually  in  the  field  this  demand  will  be 
greatly  increased.  The  following  suggestions  for  relieving 
car  shortage  and  freight  congestions  are  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  shippers  and  receivers  of  merchandise: 

"1.  Unload  promptly  all  loaded  cars  received. 

"2.  Load  promptly  all  outgoing  cars  and  release  them  im- 
mediately to  the  railroad. 

"3.  Anticipate  disposition  of  freight  before  its  arrival. 

"4.  Do  not  order  specimen  types  of  cars  when  ordinary 
types  will  serve. 

"5.  Eliminate  use  of  railway  equipment  in  trap  or  trans- 
fer service  when  tonnage  can  be  handled  by  motor  truck  or 
wagon. 

"6.  Load  all  cars  to  their  full  carrying  capacity,  (110 
per  cent  marked  capacity)  or  cubical  capacity,  so  that 
maximum  use  of  each  car  will  be  obtained.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by : 

(a)  more  careful  supervision  of  loading; 

(b)  producers  and  buyers  agreeing  to  disregard  es- 
tablished trade  units  and  increase  the  units  as  a  war 
measure ; 

(c)  waiving  rights  in  regard  to  minimum  weights 
under  tariff  and  traffic  regulations; 

(d)  buyers  increasing  their  orders  so  as  to  fill  the 
car,  and  producers  disposing  of  their  output  on  a  basis 
of  full  carrying  capacity  of  equipment  furnished; 

(e)  buyers  who  cannot  handle  larger  quantities  club- 
bing together  with  other  buyers  to  make  full  capacity 
cars; 

(f)  showing  customers  who  desire,  merely  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  smaller  units  than  maximum  how  they 
can  help  the  general  situation  by  enduring  inconven- 
ience. 

"(7)  Load  freight  requiring  refrigeration  to  the  safe  carry- 
ing capacity  for  the  commodity  loaded. 

"(8)  Load  freight  requiring  ventilation  to  the  safe  car- 
rying capacity  for  the  commodity  loaded,  but  understand 
that  this  class  of  freight  can  be  loaded  much  heavier  than 
freight  requiring  refrigeration,  although  not  always  to  the 
full  visible  capacity. 

"By  more  intensive  loading,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  cars  under  load,  which  will  particularly  re- 
lieve congested  territory,  where  it  is  a  question  of  track  room 
rather  than  of  equipment,  so  that  business  can  and  will  be 
handled  more  promptly.  Cars  detained  by  congestion  w-ill 
thereby  be  relieved,  and  since  congestion  exists  in  the  great 
consuming  centers  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cars  under 
load  will  result  in  better  equalization  of  equipment  through- 
out the  country. 

"In  all  cases  keep  the  cars  moving  with  a  full  load  and 
settle  differences  of  opinion  afterwards. 

"Note: — This  Bulletin  has  the  approval  of  the  United 


.State  Department  of  Agriculture,  together  with  a  number  of 
leading  railroads. 

".Mr.  Shipper,  Mr.  Wholesaler  and  Mr.  Distributor,  there 
is  already  an  acute  car  shortage.  This  car  shortage  can  be 
greatly  reduced  if  you  will  make  better  use  of  car  space. 

"EFFICIENCY  IS  AS  NECESSARY  AS  PATRIOTISM. 

"WE   ARE  SURE   OF   YOUR   PATRIOTISM. 

"WE  MUST  HAVE  YOUR  EFFICIENCY." 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  STATIONERY  AND  OFFICE 
SUPPLIES* 

By  M.  K.  Barnum 

Assistant  to  Vice-president  of  Operation  and  Maintenance, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio 

The  fact  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  spent  about  $410,000 
for  stationery  and  printing  during  1916  shows  the  possibility 
of  large  savings  in  the  ordering  and  use  of  stationery  and 
small  office  supplies.  The  amount  does  not  include  type- 
writers, computing  machines,  tickets,  passenger  and  freight 
tariffs,  time-tables,  etc. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  large  cost  of  small  items  used  in 
quantities,  the  stationer  sent  out  8,300  lb.  of  common  pins, 
valued  at  $5,677.65  during  1916. 

Some  of  the  other  small  articles  which  were  furnished  in 
large  Cjuantities,  were  the  following: 


611,159  pencils 

13,494  rubber    stamps 

IS, 537, 620  envelopes 

22,807,100  second    sheets 

70,000  thumb     tacks 

421,000  blotters 

33,264  rubber   erasers 

2,487,000  McGill    fasteners 


498,264  pens 
11,500  sponges 
3,912,310  sheets    of    carbon 

10,104  pen    holders 
2,615,600  file    backs 

3,924  message    hooks 
10,620,730  rubber    bands 
900,720  clip    fasteners 


As  an  example  of  the  lack  of  care  used  in  some  offices  in 
making  up  stationery  requisitions,  one  division  superinten- 
dent's office  recently  ordered  over  2,000  lead  pencils  for  a 
60  days'  supply,  although  other  offices  on  the  division  made 
separate  requisitions  for  their  own  supply  of  pencils. 

The  following  are  among  the  bad  practices  in  the  use  of 
stationery : 

1.  Cutting  up  printed  blanks  in  current  use  for  scribbling 
paper,  instead  of  ordering  pads. 

2.  Use  of  a  large  envelope  where  a  small  one  will  serve; 
also,  not  enclosing  in  one  envelope  as  many  communications 
as  possible. 

3.  Discarding  sponges  instead  of  washing  and  re-using 
them. 

4.  Discarding  carbon  paper  which  is  still  serviceable. 

5.  Throwing  rubber  bands,  pins,  and  fasteners  into  the 
■waste  basket  which  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  waste 
paper  when  sold,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  bands,  pins 
and  fasteners. 

6.  Allowing  the  stationery  to  become  scattered  and  soiled. 
A  few  suggestions  in  the  use  of  stationery  are: 

1.  Carefully  check  supplies  on  hand  before  making  re- 
quisition. 

2.  Have  requisitions  made  up  by  some  one  with  sufficient 
experience  and  responsibility  to  insure  the  correct  amounts. 

3.  Return  at  intervals  to  the  stationer  at  Baltimore,  all 
surplus  or  obsolete  forms  on  hand. 

4.  Save  all  waste  paper  and  report  accumulation. 

5.  Check  over  the  records,  correspondence,  old  catalogs, 
etc.,  and  arrange  for  scrapping  those  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  keep. 

it  is  estimated  that  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  a  year  can 
be  saved  by  a  general  observance  of  the  foregoing  sugges- 
tions. 

"  .-\bstract   of   an   article  from   the    Baltimore   &   Ohio    Employees'    Mag- 
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ROBERT  S.  LOVETT,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Union  Pacific  and  member  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries  Board   of   the   Council   of   National   Defense,   in 
charge  of  priority,  has  been  designated  by  the  President  as  ad- 
ministrative officer  under  the  provisions  of  the  priority  of  ship- 
ments law,  which  authorizes  the  President,  during  the  war,  if 
he  finds  it  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  security, 
to  direct  that  such  traffic  or  such  shipments  of  commodities 
as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  essential  to  the  national  defense 
and  security  shall  have  preference  or  priority  in  transporta- 
tion by  any  common  carrier.     Judge  Lovett  came  to  Wash- 
ington shortly  after  the  war 
was    declared    to    offer    his 
services   and    was   appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  of 
the  Red  Cross.     Recently  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of 
the     new     War      Industries 
Board  and  given  jurisdiction 
in   particular  over  questions 
as  to  priority  in  manufacture. 
With    his    new    appointment 
liis  function  will  be  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  importance 
of    various    kinds    of    com- 
modities to  the  work  of  win- 
ning the  war,  to  the  end  that 
the     articles    and     materials 
most  essential  shall  be  given 
jirecedence    in    l)oth    produc- 
tion   and    distribution    over 
others  less  important  to  the 
national  interest. 

Priority     for     Coal     for 
Northwest 

The  need  for  such  an  au- 
thority had  been  especially 
emphasized  recently  by  the 
situation  as  to  coal  shipments 
across  the  lakes  to  the  north- 
west and  Judge  Lovett's 
first  official  act  after  his  ap- 
pointment was  the  issuance 
of     an     order     on     Monday 

directed  to  46  roads  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  bitu- 
minous coal  to  Lake  Erie  ports  directing  them  until  further 
order  "daily  to  give  preference  and  priority  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  cars  to  coal  mines  served  by  them"  and  to  transport 
the  same  so  that  iiituminous  coal  for  transshipment  by  vessel 
to  ports  on  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  shall  have 
preference  and  priority.  The  lake  carriers  were  also  ordered 
to  accept  and  receive  all  cargoes  of  such  coal  tendered  to  them 
for  shipment  and  to  so  load,  transport  and  deliver  them  that 
it  shall  have  preference  and  priority  in  transportation. 

The  order  .stated  that  "it  has  been  made  to  appear,  and 
the  President  through  the  undersigned  finds,  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  and  volume  of  shipment,  sufficient  bituminous 
coal  will  not  be  transported  via  lake  movement  to  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  ports  before  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  territory  contiguous 
tliereto,  which  is  necessaril\-  dependent  upon  movement  by 
lake  for  supply  of  bituminous  coal,  and  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  bituminous  coal  in  that  territory  is  necessary  to  the 
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national  defense  and  security,  and  that  a  condition  exists  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  President"  by 
the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress  and  conferred  by  the  President 
upon  Judge  Lovett. 

The  fact  that  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  has  not  been 
moving  across  the  lakes,  although  it  is  said  that  ore  boats 
loaded  from  the  upper  ports  have  in  many  cases  returned 
empty,  has  been  giving  great  concern  for  some  time  to  the 
people  of  the  northwest,  the  railroads,  the  Committee  on 
Coal  Production  and  the  governmental  authorities.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  northwestern  states  have  been 
agitating  the  question  for 
some  time  both  in  Congress 
and  at  the  White  House  and 
the  Committee  on  Coal  Pro- 
duction, the  Commission  on 
Car  Service  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission 
have  all  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  situation.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  railroads  have 
done  everything  in  their 
power  to  move  the  coal  but 
they  have  had  no  way  of 
compelling  shippers  to  use 
the  cars  furnished  them  to 
send  the  coal  in  the  desired 
direction  and  many  of  the 
coal  operators  have  preferred 
to  ship  elsewhere.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  the  buy- 
ers in  the  northwest  had  de- 
layed placing  orders  in  the 
liope  tliat  coal  prices  would 
be  further  reduced. 

At  a  meeting  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  coal  interests, 
^  the  railroads  and  the  Inter- 

"•  state  Commerce  Commission 

last    week   a    resolution    was 
adopted  expressing  tlie  sense 
R.  S.  Lovett  of  the  meeting  that  the  situa- 

tion could  only  be  met  by 
orders  requiring  coal  opera- 
tors in  the  Pittsburgh,  Fairmont  and  No.  8  Ohio  districts  to 
ship  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  cars  furnished  to  their  mines 
to  the  lake  ports  for  transshipment.  .A.fter  this  meeting  fur- 
ther conferences  were  held  with  tlie  Railroads"  War  Board 
and  a  committee  composed  of  Daniel  \\illard.  Howard  El- 
liott, and  G.  L.  Peck,  F.  S.  Peabody,  chairman  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coal  Production,  and  A.  G.  Gutheim,  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Car  Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
was  appointed  to  make  a  tentative  draft  of  a  prioritv  order. 
The  definite  order  was  issued  by  Judge  Lovett  after  a  con- 
ference with  the  President  on  Monday. 

Statement  by  Howard  Elliott 
On  Saturday  the  Railroads"  War  Board  had  issued  a  state- 
ment that  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  in 
the  northwest  the  roads  had  appealed  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  make  use  of  the  powers  conferred  b\-  the  prioritv 
law  to  force  t\u-  movement  of  coal  across  the  lakes  before  the 
closing  of  navigation.    The  entire  situation  was  explained  in 
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a  memorandum  filed  by  Howard  Elliott,  which  showed  that 
the  Railroads'  War  Board  had  been  giving  continuous  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  since  its  organization,  that  on  April  26 
the  roads  were  ordered  to  give  preference  to  the  movement  of 
coal  and  iron  ore  and  to  confine  the  use  of  open  top  cars  to 
this  business  so  far  as  was  reasonably  practicable.  As  a 
result  cf  this  order,  it  was  shown,  the  total  number  of  cars 
of  coal  loaded  and  moved  by  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  has  been  as  follows: 

1916  1917  Increase  Percent 

May    692,316  876,591  184,275         26.6 

June     899,378  1,146,334  246,956         27.5 

July    658.200  862,026  203,826         30.9 

Total     2,249,894         2,884,951  635,057         28.2 

.'\t  50  Ions  to  the  car.  this  represents  31,752,850  tons  of  coal  loaded 
and    handled    in    1917    more    than    for    the    same   period    in    1916. 

For  reasons  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  railroads, 
Mr.  Elliott  said,  much  of  this  very  large  increase  in  the 
movement  of  coal  has  sought  markets  other  than  those 
reached  by  Lake  Erie  ports  and  there  had  also  been  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  coal  loaded  into  boats  at  the  ports 
because  the  season  of  navigation  had  been  three  weeks  late 
this  year,  and  in  spite  of  the  co-operative  efforts  of  all  there 
remained  17,110,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  to  be  loaded 
and  moved  across  the  lakes  in  the  16  remaining  weeks  of 
lake  navigation.  Mr.  Elliott  said  that  as  the  fuel  for  domes- 
tic consumption  in  the  northwest  is  largely  supplied  through 
Duluth  and  contiguous  ports  it  was  especially  important  to 
grant  relief  at  once  because  it  will  be  most  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  obtain  relief  during  the  winter  months  by  rail 
shipments  because  of  the  distance  from  the  mines  and  weather 
<:onditions.  He  also  pointed  out  that  there  are  18,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  to  be  moved  and  that  if  coal  is  forwarded 
freely  to  Lake  Erie  ports  empty  cars  are  provided  for  iron 
ore  going  back,  which  will  give  a  load  in  each  direction  and 
increase  the  total  efficiency  of  the  railroads,  besides  provid- 
ing the  necessary  fuel  and  the  iron  ore  needed  for  the  fur- 
naces up  to  June  1,  1918. 

A  somewhat  similar  shortage  of  coal  shipments  to  New 
England  has  also  been  causing  grave  concern.  A  large  part 
of  the  supply  is  customarily  transported  by  water  and  the 
water  shipments  have  been  reduced  because  the  government 
has  commandeered  so  much  of  the  boat  capacity  that  would 
otherwise  have  Ijeen  used  for  coal.  A  number  of  conferences 
have  been  held  to  discuss  the  situation  but  the  northwestern 
situation  has  been  dealt  with  first  because  it  must  be  handled 
during  the  season  of  open  lake  navigation. 

IxcRE.\SE  IN  Coal  Transported  in  July 

Reports  received  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  show  that 
the  railroads  carried  129,721  more  carloads  of  bitummous 
coal  from  the  mines  in  July  this  year  than  during  July, 
1916.  This  increase,  which  amounts  to  20.4  per  cent,  makes 
available  for  consumption  6,486,000  tons  of  coal  in  excess 
of  the  amount  that  would  have  been  available  had  the  rail- 
roads merely  duplicated  their  July,  1916,  performance. 
Through  co-operative  effort,  however,  and  by  giving  pref- 
erence to  the  movement  of  coal,  the  roads  that  handle  the 
bituminous  product  loaded  764,965  cars  last  month  as  against 
635,244  cars  in  July,  1916. 

The  railroads  also  achieved  an  increase  in  their  average 
daily  loading  of  bituminous  coal  in  July  this  year  over  the 
average  amount  loaded  in  June  this  year,  loading  an  aver- 
age of  30,599  cars  a  day  in  July  as  compared  with  30,059 
cars  in  June.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  average  daily 
loading  in  all  districts  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  an  actual 
increase  in  the  number  of  cars  loaded  in  July  this  year  com- 
pared with  the  month  previous  in  the  low  volatile  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  the  high  volatile  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia. 

The  most  notable  increase  in  the  total  shipments  in  July 
this  year  as  compared  with  July,  1916,  occurred  in  Illinois, 


Indiana   and   Western   Kentucky.      It  amounted   to  84   per 
cent. 

The  total  increase  in  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  han- 
dled by  the  railroads  for  the  months  of  .•Vpril,  May,  June 
and  July  this  year  over  the  same  months  last  year  amounts 
to  578,536  cars  or  approximately  28,886,G00'  tons.  This 
is  25.10  per  cent  more  than  the  amount  handled  for  these 
four  months  in  1916,  and  is  indicative  of  the  increased  effi- 
ciency shown  by  the  railroads  since  they  voluntarily  agreed 
to  merge  competitive  activities  and  co-ordinate  their  opera- 
tions in  a  single  continental  railway  system  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  maximum  of  national  transportation  efficiency  during 
the  period  of  the  war. 

Increased  Efficiencv  in  June 

Twenty-nine  railroads,  operating  about  half  of  the  coun- 
try's railway  mileage  and  owning  about  half  of  the  freight 
cars  performed  25  per  cent  more  freight  service  with  only  3 
per  cent  more  cars  in  June,  1917,  than  in  June,  1916,  ac- 
cording to  reports  thus  far  submitted  and  compiled  by  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service.  This  was  accomplished  not 
onl\-  through  the  co-operative  efforts  to  bring  about  an  in- 
crease in  the  loading  of  cars,  thereby  securing  a  greater 
utilization  of  their  capacity,  but  also  by  a  large  increase 
in  the  trainloading  and  in  the  mileage  per  car  per  dav, 
with  a  reduction  in  the  empty  car  mileage.  The  comparison 
of  the  reports  for  June,  1917,  with  those  for  June,  1916,  is 
as  follows : 

Per  Cent 
June,   1917  June.   1916       Increase 

Mileage    operated     125,488  125.338  0 

Freight  car.s  owned   1,284.644  1,248,160  3 

Revenue  ton  miles   19.676,463,348     15,650,194,737         25.7 

.\onrevenue    ton    miles 1,877,249,235        1,738,781,962  8.0 

Total  ton  miles    21,553.712,583  17,388,976,699  24.0 

Freight  car  miles   1,228,765,973  1,049,407,942  17.1 

Tons  per  tram    656  589  II. 0 

Tons  per  car    25.3  22.6  12.0 

Average  miles  per  car  per  day 31.8  28.0  13.6 

Per  cent  empty  car  miles 30.8  30.2  0.6 

Effect  or  New  Law  on  Tariff  Filing 
Railroads  apparently  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnr'ssion's 
notice  of  August  10,  that  approval  of  a  proposed  advance 
rate  must  be  secured  from  the  commission  before  the  tariff 
is  forwarded  for  filing,  but  approving  the  filing  of  tariffs 
in  transit  or  forwarded  for  filing  prior  to  August  15,  bv 
rushing  to  Washington  before  midnight  on  August  14  as 
many  tariffs  as  could  be  got  together  in  the  short  time  al- 
lowed, proposing  advances  in  rates  which  were  under  con- 
sideration. Tariff  clerks  in  the  employ  of  the  commission 
have  estimated  that  the  number  of  tariffs  filed  on  August 
14  and  IS  suddenly  jumped  from  an  average  of  around  250 
a  day  to  nearly  3,000.  Among  those  filed  are_  a  large  num- 
l)er  proposed  by  the  eastern  roads  proposing  advances  in 
commodity  rates  which  are  based  directly  on  class  rates  and 
which  have  usualh-  fluctuated  with  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  them  up  to  the  level  of  the  increased  class  rates 
allowed  by  the  commission  in  the  fifteen  per  cent  case.  The 
commission  has  specifically  ruled  that  such  rates  were  not 
included  in  the  meaning  of  its  decision  in  that  case  but  the 
roads  had  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  have  them  advanced 
correspondingly  and  therefore  filed  as  many  of  the  tariffs 
as  possible  to  get  them  into  the  files  before  the  taking  effect 
of  the  new  procedure  caused  by  the  amendment  to  the  inter- 
state commerce  law  requiring  the  approval  of  the  commission 
before  the  filing  of  tariffs  containing  advanced  rates  until 
January  1,  1920.  Among  the  articles  on  which  advances 
are  proposed  in  the  new  tarift's  are  livestock,  dressed  beef, 
iron  and  steel  articles,  and  grain  and  grain  products.  Also 
many  commodit)-  rates  are  proposed  to  be  advanced  by  the 
filing  of  supplements  cancelling  the  commodity  rates  and 
referring  to  the  class  tariffs. 

The  filing  of  the  new  tariffs  does  not,  of  course,  render 
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them  immune  from  further  proceedings  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tests or  complaints  leading  to  informal  or  formal  proceed- 
ings, but  avoids  the  formalities  now  made  necessary  before 
a  tariff  can  even  be  filed.  While  no  official  notice  has  been 
made  public  it  is  understood  that  a  tentative  form  of  proce- 
dure has  i)een  adopted  by  which  carriers  wishing  to  file 
advanced  rates  will  explain  their  purpose  in  advance  to  J. 
M.  Jones,  chief  of  the  tariff  division,  and  the  members  of 
the  suspension  board.  In  simple  cases  the  filing  will  prob- 
ably be  allowed  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  more  important 
cases  shippers  would  probably  be  notified  and  an  informal 
hearing  held  similar  to  those  now  held  where  shi])pers  ask 
the  commission  to  suspend  a  tariff  that  has  been  filed  i)Ut 
not  yet  become  effective.  In  a.  case  like  the  fifteen  per  cent 
case  the  commission  might  institute  a  formal  ex  parte  pro- 
ceeding as  it  did  in  the  recent  case. 

To   Reduce   Accounting   Requirements 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  under  consideration  a 
])lan  for  requesting  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
reduce  during  the  war  its  retjuirements  of  the  railways  in 
the  way  of  reports  and  statistics.  The  Committee  on  Cor- 
porate, Fiscal  and  General  Accounts  of  the  .•Vs.sociation  of 
.American  Railway  Accounting  Officers  has  been  asked  to 
study  the  ciue.stion  and  consider  a  possible  reduction  in  the 
accounting   system   now   required   Ijy   the   commission. 


WILL  KEEP  RECORDS  OF  PUBLIC'S  CO-OPERA- 
TION 

.Admitting  tiiat  i)uhlic  i()-()|)eration  and  helpfulness,  in- 
spired by  patriotism,  are  chietly  responsible  for  the  remark- 
able record  of  increased  transportation  service  shown  under 
pressure  of  heavy  war  demands,  the  eastern  railroads  will 
compile  a  record  that  will  .show  just  "when,  where  and  how 
much"  this  friendly  treatment  has  helped  their  efforts. 

This  uni([ue  contribution  to  war-time  business  literature 
— a  "Chronicle  of  Co-operation"  or  "History  of  Helpful- 
ness"— will  be  written  in  an  effort  to  extend  and  ])erpetuate 
the  new  spirit  which,  the  transportation  chiefs  aver,  bids  fair 
to  be  a  most  potent  force  in  aiding  them  to  fulfill  their 
pledge  to  the  government  to  "produce  a  ma.ximum  of  national 
transportation  efficiency"  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  The 
record  will  be  made  up  from  day-to-day  reports  of  .specific 
acts  of  shijipers,  passengers,  employees,  pul)lic  officials  and 
others  which  definitely  contribute  to  greater  service,  with  an 
accurate  accounting  of  the  benefits  of  such  helpful  acts  in 
mileage,  cars,  tonnage,  fuel  or  dollars  saved. 

In  an  official  request  sent  to  railroad  executives  last  Fri- 
day liy  L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  &:  Hudson 
and  chairman  of  the  Eastern  Department  of  the  Railroads' 
War  Board,  he  said:  "Co-operation  of  patrons  and  public, 
in  many  quarters  where  there  has  been  indifference  or  hos- 
tility, it  must  be  admitted  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
splendid  results  thus  far  attained.  A  spirit  of  helpfulness 
(in  the  part  of  persons  dealing  with  the  railroads,  prompted 
by  patriotism  in  face  of  actual  war,  has  permitted  economv 
and  efficiency  in  operation  previously  not  attainable.  Fullv 
to  meet,  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  this  friendly  spirit,  and 
to  develop  and  extend  such  co-operation  as  a  potent  means 
toward  gaining  maximum  service  to  win  the  war,  it  is 
deemed  desirable  that  a  record  be  kept  showing  just  liow 
the  public  attitude  has  helped." 

.\  W.\R  Lesson  of  L.^isrixi;  Benefit 

Chairman  Loree  in  explaining  the  new  move  said:  "Actual 
value  of  friendly  co-operation  by  the  public  with  the  rail- 
roads— as  measured  by  larger,  !)etter  and  more  economical 
service — necessarily  has  ijeen  a  matter  of  theory,  subject  to 
contradictory  opinions,  in  the  past.  We  now  expect  to  be 
alile  to  show  by  actual  experience  what  a  fair  attitude  toward 


the  railroads  by  the  public  means  in  the  way  of  benefits  to 
the  public.  This  should  furnish  one  of  the  many  valuable 
lessons  of  the  war,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

"The  railroads  have  gone  the  limit  to  help  the  government 
in  winning  the  war,  surrendering  their  pro])erty  and  sub- 
ordinating every  personal  advantage  and  profit  to  the  nation's 
needs.  The  people  have  responded  by  greeting  our  efforts 
with  appreciation  and  approval,  in  many  quarters  affording 
aid  and  co-operation  that  is  invaluable  and  necessary  to  the 
best  results. 

"If  we  are  able  to  extend  and  perpetuate  this  constructive, 
helpful  spirit  toward  the  railroads  it  will  bring  good  re- 
sults that  are  almost  incalculable,  and  which  will  be  per- 
manent in  their  effect  on  .American  business,  prosperity  and 
progress. 

"Railroad  operators  constantly  are  engaged  in  intensive 
studies  for  efficiency,  economy  and  general  improvement 
which  the  jjuitlic  hears  nothing  about.  The  theory  that  liet- 
ter  jjublic  relations  would  yield  improved  service  has  been 
generally  accepted,  and  we  have  sought  earnestly  to  bring 
them  about.  In  view  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  past 
hundred  days,  some  have  asked  why  the  railroads  have  not 
reached  such  a  height  of  .service  before  this.  Recent  ex- 
periences have  furnished  the  answer  in  striking  fashion. 

"The  action  of  the  Committee  on  Coal  Production  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  in  pooling  their  shipments 
alone  has  permitted  the  railroads  to  haul  to  .Atlantic  ports 
6,640,000  tons  more  bituminous  coal  than  they  did  last  year, 
with  an  estimated  saving  of  1.5,\000  freight  cars.  The  coal 
producers  have  eliminated  the  great  accumulation  and  the 
long  delays  of  cars  at  the  ports  l)y  patriotic  action. 

"Latest  reports  from  about  60  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of 
the  country  show  that  these  lines  rendered  16.1  per  cent  more 
freight  service  during  May  than  last  year,  with  practically 
the  same  number  of  cars  and  locomotives. 

W.-iR  Rkqiikements  to  Be  Still  Gre.ater 

"The  demands  upon  the  carriers  will  be  greater  and  greater 
as  the  war'  proceeds,  and  much  remains  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  imjirovement.  The  Nation's  needs  in  trans- 
portation certainly  will  call  for  the  utmost  of  patriotic  co- 
operation from  every  citizen  concerned,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  railroad  service. 

"Two  items  of  co-operation,  which  lie  with  our  public 
authorities  should  be  afforded  the  railroads  forthwith: 
First,  the  local,  state  and  national  government  officials 
should  not  press  for  improvements  and  new  construction  that 
will  not  directly  operate  to  increase  the  capacih'  of  the  lines 
for  national  service  and  contribute  toward  winning  the  war. 
With  every  man,  machine  and  dollar  availal)le  necessary  to 
the  war  work,  non-essential  imiirovements  such  as  new- 
station  buildings  and  grade-crossing  changes  should  be  de- 
ferred. Second,  the  so-called  'full-crew  laws"  still  existing  in 
some  20  states  should  be  repealed  or  suspended  for  the  war 
period,  inasmuch  as  these  statutes  are  compelling  the  rail- 
roads to  transjjort  an  aggregate  of  over  20,000  trainmen  in 
idleness,  these  able  bodied  and  experienced  emplovees  being 
greatly  needed  to  man  additional  freight  trains  and  troop 
trains. 

"Sjjlendid  jirogress  is  being  made,  and  with  a  better  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  still  greater 
results  may  be  hoped  for." 

Mr.  Loree's  Letter 

Mr.  Loree's  letter  to  tlie  presidents  of  all  the  railroads 
in   the  eastern  department  follows: 

"The  great  increase  in  transportation  ser\ice — particular- 
ly freight-carrying  capacity — shown  by  the  railroads  since 
the  special  organization  was  formed  to  meet  war  demands, 
has  occasioned  considerable  surprise  and  wonder,  with  some 
misunderstanding,  on  the  part  of  the  pul)lic.     The  question 
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has  been  asked,  'Why  was  not  this  greater  efficiency  attained 
before?' 

"Co-operation  of  patrons  and  public,  in  many  quarters 
where  there  has  been  indifference  or  hostility,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted is  largely  responsible  for  the  splendid  results  thus  far 
attained.  A  spirit  of  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  persons 
dealing  with  the  railroads,  prompted  by  patriotism  in  face 
of  actual  war,  has  permitted  economy  and  efficiency  in 
operation  previously  not  attainable. 

"Fully  to  meet,  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  this  friendly 
spirit,  and  to  develop  and  extend  such  co-operation,  as  a 
potent  means  of  gaining  maximum  service  to  win  the  war, 
it  is  deemed  desirable  that  a  record  be  kept  showing  just 
how  the  public  attitude  has  helped. 

"The  savings  effected  in  time,  men,  equipment  and  capi- 
tal— with  consequent  increase  in  capacity  of  public  service — 
by  shippers'  bettered  practices,  by  more  considerate  and  rea- 
sonable action  of  public  officials,  by  care,  energy  and  intel- 
ligence of  employees,  might  be  recorded,  with  credit  be- 
stowed where  due,  and  the  facts  given  to  the  public  as  the 
war  work  proceeds.  The  record  should  consist  of  definite, 
confirmed  facts,  with  specific  instances  in  point,  and  the 
benefits  given  in  units  of  mileage,  tonnage,  cars,  fuel  or  dol- 
lars added  to  capacity. 

"The  American  public  at  home,  and  our  citizens  risking 
their  lives  abroad,  alike  will  be  interested  to  know  what  per- 
sons and  forces  have  exerted  every  effort  for  national  safety 
and  for  victory. 

"Specific  reports  of  gains  and  benefits  might  be  noted  in 
the  following  general  branches :  ( 1 )  Promptness  in  loading 
of  freight  cars;  amount  of  former  delay  in  idleness  of  equip- 
ment eliminated,  and  value  thereof  in  number  of  cars  added 
to  service,  and  in  use  of  warehouse,  track  and  landing  space. 

(2)  Extent  of  loading  cars  to  full  capacity,  or  to  desired  10 
per  cent  in  excess  of  marked  capacit)-,  with  percentage  of 
reduction  of  former  57   per  cent  of  unfilled  space  in  cars. 

(3)  Reduction  of  premature  ordering  of  cars,  or  ordering  in 
excess  of  needs,  through  careless  checking  of  cargo  or  un- 
readiness for  loading.  (4)  Minimizing  of  damage  and  de- 
lay in  transit  and  at  destination  b}-  improved  methods  of 
packing  cargoes.  (5)  Elimination  of  avoidable  reconsign- 
ments,  'blind'  shipping  orders  and  kindred  practices  caus- 
ing delays  and  extra  handling.  (6)  Public  authorities'  and 
officials'  actions  toward  reasonable  and  intelligent  imposi- 
tion of  regulations  and  restrictions,  tending  to  prevent  un- 
necessary obstruction,  inconvenience,  loss  and  delay  to  the 
free  flow  of  traffic.  (7)  Acts  of  employees  of  all  ranks 
toward  eliminating  waste  and  lost  motion;  and  also  their 
conduct  in  meeting  properly  and  supplementing  the  co-opera- 
tive efforts  of  patrons.  (8)  Any  and  all  specific  instances 
wherein  the  action  of  a  patron  of  your  railroad  has  been 
the  means  by  which  greater  service  and  efficiency  has  been 
attained. 

"We  deem  it  our  duty  to  omit  no  effort  to  encourage  and 
reward  the  'win-the-war'  spirit  and  Ijelieve  that  a  general 
interchange  of  experiences  and  ideas  on  the  subject,  with  full 
information  given  to  the  pulilic,  will  be  of  lasting  construc- 
tive benefit.'' 


Co.\L  Distribution  Committees  in  Enc.land. — The 
mayors  of  all  the  principal  towns  in  Great  Britain  recently 
received  a  letter  from  the  Controller  of  Coal  IMines,  asking 
tliem  to  organize  a  local  committee  for  the  distribution  of 
coal  during  the  coming  winter.  The  suggested  constitution 
of  such  a  committee  was  as  follows: — The  mayor  or  deputy, 
the  chief  constable,  two  coal  merchants,  one  representative 
of  each  railway,  one  representative  of  each  canal,  and  a 
secretar)'.  The  railway  and  canal  representatives  were  to 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only.  A  letter  suggesting  labor 
representation  was  sent  to  each  ma}or  or  deputy  at  a  subse- 
quent date. 


THE  RUSSIAN  RAILWAYS  SITUATION 

The  following  is  taken  from  correspondence  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  the  (New  York)  Mail: 

John  F.  Stevens  and  his  associates  on  the  .\merican  Rail- 
way Commission  now  in  Russia  to  assist  the  administration 
of  Russian  railways  to  increase  their  efficiency,  have  discov- 
ered many  wa)-s  in  which  transportation  may  be  speeded  up 
on  all  lines  without  additional  equipment. 

The  commission  has  advised  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  supply  Russia  with  2,500  more  locomotives  and 
^  0,000  more  freight  cars  as  soon  as  possil^le.  However,  it 
will  be  long  before  this  rolling  stock  can  be  manufactured 
and  shipped  to  Russia.  The  shortage  of  bottoms  on  both 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  delay  delivery  of  the  new  rolling 
stock,  and  additional  shops  must  be  erected  at  Vladivostok 
before  such  great  quantities  of  locomotives  and  cars  can  be 
put  together  speedily. 

The  Russian  roadbeds  are  in  excellent  condition.  Virtu- 
ally all  lines  were  well  built  and  the  tracks  have  been 
kept  up,  chiefly  through  work  of  peasant  women,  in  spite 
of  the  shortage  of  labor  created  by  the  hea\'y  war  draft  upon 
the  male  population. 

.After  traveling  the  full  length  of  the  Trans-Siberian  line 
and  inspecting  many  important  lines  in  central  and  south- 
ern and  European  Russia,  the  American  engineers  found 
that  Russian  railway  men  are  working  at  great  disadvantage 
in  not  having  up-to-date  equipment  for  coaling,  watering 
and  cleaning  locomotives. 

At  nearly  all  stations  in  both  European  and  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, engines  are  watered  by  8-in.  pipes.  From  12  to  20 
minutes  is  required  for  work  which  is  accomplished  in  the 
United  States  in  four  or  five  minutes. 

By  the  Russian  methods  24  hours  is  required  to  clean  a 
locomotive,  coal  it  and  get  up  steam  again.  The  Russian 
engine  houses  lack  the  hot  water  equipment.  Engines  are 
allowed  to  cool  before  they  are  washed. 

Oil  is  used  as  fuel  for  locomotives  in  southern  Russia, 
but  in  Siberia  and  northern  European  Russia  coal  and  wood 
are  fuel.  The  facilities  for  loading  wood  are  bad  and  plans 
are  under  way  to  improve  the  system.  Water  is  supplied 
to  passenger  cars  by  buckets  at  most  stations.  Few  stations 
have  the  hose  necessary  to  water  cars  in  a  hurry.  These 
have  not  been  required  because  engines  took  water  so  slowly 
;tnd  labor  was  so  abundant  that  it  was  possible  to  supply 
the  cars  with  water  Ijy  hand  while  the  locomotive  was  being 
cared   for. 

But  now  even  the  labor  of  women  must  be  economized 
as  much  as  possible.  Women  are  required  in  the  fields. 
They  are  the  baggage  handlers  at  most  stations,  and  are 
even  firing  locomotives.  Wages  necessarily  have  risen  with 
the  increased  cost  of  living  and  every  possible  labor  saving 
device  must  be  used. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  skilled  labor,  the  inadequacy  of 
repair  shops  and  the  scarcity  of  metals  and  other  supplies 
man}-  locomotives  on  the  Russian  railways  are  out  of  repair. 
The  American  engineers  have  advised  an  immediate  exten- 
s'on  of  repair  shops  and  employment  of  foreign  mechanics 
'f  necessary  to  restore  these  locomotives  to  service  immedi- 
ately. 

Pig  iron  is  among  the  needs  of  Russia  which  officials 
have  reported  to  the  American  experts.  Worn  rails  and 
( ther  iron  and  steel  have  been  used  prodigally  by  the  rail- 
ways in  construction  work.  At  nearly  every  railway  station 
in  Russia  tons  of  old  steel  rails  are  in  use  as  hand  railings. 

They  are  used  at  railway  crossings  for  fences  and  are 
found  in  many  otlier  places  on  railwa\-  property  where  wood 
would  serve  as  well.  In  the  larger  centers  hundreds  of  tons 
of  old  steel  and  iron  could  be  collected  b}'  the  government 
from  railway  property  on  short  notice.  This  material  would 
meet   the  urgent   demand   for   iron   without   placing   further 
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burden  upon  overloaded  ships,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  government  will  avail  itself  of  this  metal. 

Railway  administration  in  Russia  is  not  centralized  suffi- 
ciently to  get  the  greatest  possible  service  out  of  tracks. 
Trains  are  operated  on  local  orders.  By  the  employment 
of  division  superintendents  and  institution  of  a  more  general 
system. of  dispatching,  the  American  engineers  believe,  great- 
er service  can  be  obtained  from  all  lines. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  the  emperor,  railway  employees 
have  chosen  their  own  officials.  The  success  of  such  a  sys- 
tem is  doulitful.  But  it  was  necessary,  apparently,  to  throw 
oft"  tiie  domination  of  the  old  bureaucracv. 


THE  PRESIDENT  FIXES  THE  PRICE  OF  COAL 

President  Wilson  in  accordance  with  authoritx'  granted  by 
Congress  has  issued  the  following  proclamation: 

White  House, 
Washington,  .\ug.   21,  1017. 

The  following  .scale  of  prices  is  prescribed  for  bituminous 
coal  at  the  mine  in  the  several  coal-producing  districts.  It 
is  provisional  only.  It  is  subject  to  reconsideration  when 
the  whole  method  of  administering  the  fuel  supplies  of  the 
country  .shall  have  been  satisfactorily  organized  and  put 
into  operation.  Sub.sequent  measures  will  have  as  their 
object  a  fair  and  equitable  control  of  the  distriliution  of 
the  supply  and  of  the  prices,  not  only  at  the  mines  but  also 
in  the  hands  of  the  middlemen  and  the  retailers. 

The  prices  provisionally  fixed  here  are  fixed  by  my  au- 
thority under  the  provisions  of  the  recent  act  of  Congress 
regarding  administration  of  the  food  supply  of  the  country, 
which  also  conferred  upon  the  Executive  control  of  the  fuel 
supph'.  They  are  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  production 
and  are  deemed  to  be  not  only  fair  and  just  but  liberal  as 
well.  Under  them  the  industry  should  nowhere  lack  stimu- 
lation. 

WooDRow  Wilson. 

Note. — Prices  are  on  f.  o.  b.  mine  basis  for  tons  of  2,000 
pounds. 

Run  Prepared  Slack  or 

of  Mine  Sizes      ScreeninRS 

Pennsylvania    2.00  2.25  1.75 

Maryland    2.00  2.25  1.75 

West  Viiginia   2.00  2.25  1.75 

West  Virginia  (N.  River)    2.15  2.40  1.90 

Virginia     2.00  2.25  1.75 

Ohio    (thick  vein)     2.00  2.25  1.75 

Ohio   (thin   vein)    2.35  2.60  2.10 

Kentucky    1.95  2.20  1.70 

Kentucky    (Tellico)    2.40  2.65  2.15 

Alabama    (big  seam) 1.90  2.15  1.65 

Alabama  (Pratt,  larger  and  Corona)  2.15  2.40  1.90 

Alabama    (Cahaba  and  Plack  Creek)  2.40  2.65  2.15 

Tennessee  (Eastern)    2.30  2.55  2.05 

Tennessee   tJelHcol    2.40  2.65  2.15 

Indiana    1.95  2.20  1.70 

Illinois     1.95  2.20  1.70 

Illinois    (third  vein) 2.40  2.65  2.15 

Arkansas    2.65  2.90  2.40 

Iowa     2.70  2.95  2.45 

Kansas     2.55  2.80  2.30 

Missouri    2.70  2.95  2.45 

Oklahoma    3.05  3.30  2,80 

Texas    2.65  2.90  2.40 

Colorado    2.45  2.70  2.20 

Montana       2.70  2.95  2.45 

New   Mexico    2.40  2.65  2.15 

Wyoming    2.50  2.75  2.25 

Utah    2.60  2.85  2.35 

Washinston    . 3.2.i  .^.iiO  3.00 


DETERMINATION  OF  CAR   REQUIREMENTS  OF 
A  RAILROAD 

During  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation  w-ith  ^Mr.  A, 
I  was  asked  the  question,  "How  many  freight  cars  should 
the  North  &  South  Railroad  Company  own  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  commerce  upon  it?'" 

My  answer  to  the  question  was  in  substance  that  freight 
cars  owned  ijy  the  North  &  South  Railroad  Comjiany,  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  classification  were  probably  suf- 
ficient to  meet  satisfactorily  a  large  percentage  of  wliat  might 
be  termed  normal  or  average  requirements,  providing  the 
cars  be  maintained  properly,  handled  efficiently,  and  the 
carrying  (or  cubical)  capacity  utilized  fully,  but  that  the 
classified  freight  car  retiuirements  could  be  determined  only 
l)y  analyzing  carefully  those  details  of  operations  applicable 
to  a  series  of  months  which  reflect  clearly  the  relationship 
of  the  supply  of  each  class  of  freight  cars  to  the  demands 
for  each  class  of  freight  cars,  and  that  I  would  undertake  to 
develop  such  facts  as  could  be  accepted  as  a  reliable  basis 
for  a  formal  answer  to  his  question. 

Many  theories  and  opinions  have  been  advanced  with 
reference  to  the  true  measure  of  a  railroad's  oi)ligations  from 
the  standpoint  of  freight  cars  required  to  enal)le  it  to  render 
reasonable  service  as  a  common  carrier,  these  theories  and 


Italy  Extends  Aeri.\l  Mail  Service. — In  addition  to 
the  recent  establishment  of  aerial  mail  service  between  Turin 
and  Rome,  Consul  General  David  F.  Wilbur,  of  Genoa, 
Italy,  reports  the  successful  inauguration  of  an  aerial  postal 
service  between  the  Italian  mainland  and  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia on  June  27,  and  i)etween  Naples  and  Palermo  (Sicilv) 
on  June  2S. 


Statement  Used  by  the   Pennsylvania   Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh   Showing    the    Percentage    of    Journal    or    Cubical 
Capacity  of  Freight  Carrying  Cars  Utilized  by  Ship- 
pers of  Various  Commodities  at  "Car  Load" 
Rates   During   March,   1917 

opinions    having    crystallized    into    two    tjuite    distinct    and 
logical  conclusions,  namely: 

1.  That  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  traffic  conditions, 
and  the  fact  that  to  a  large  extent  each  individual  carrier 
line  serves  territory  which  produces  traffic  not  common  to 
territories  served  by  all  other  lines,  forming  parts  of  through 
routes  over  which  traffic  moves,  the  oi)ligations  of  an  orig- 
inating carrier  should  be  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
cars  to  accommodate  traffic  of  shippers  served  bv  it  regard- 
less of  what  might  be  the  destination  of  the  traffic,  this  con- 
clusion being  especially  significant  in  its  relation  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  certain  industries  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  which 
are  distributed  tliroughout  the  United  States,  including 
Mexico  and  Canada,  although  cars  conforming  to  a  special 
design   are   required    for   the   transportation   of  them;    and 


•Excerpt  from  lette 
larger  railroads  rel.Tti' 
system. 


written   by   a   transportation   officer   of   one   of   the 
;   to  the   classified    freight   car   requirements   of  that 
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2.  That  traffic  which  conies  to  a  railroad  irrespective  of 
the  character,  or  source  of  the  traffic,  con.stitutes  the  meas- 
ure of  that  company's  obligations  in  the  nature  of  car  supply 
as  a  common  carrier,  the  measure  of  responsibility  as  be- 
tween (or  among)  carriers  which  participate  in  earnings 
from  the  transportation  of  traffic  via  a  joint  through  route 
being  defjendent  upon  different  factors,  the  more  prominent 
of  which  are: 

(a)  The  permanency  of  traffic,  i.  e.,  the  known  aliility  of 
a  carrier  to  prevent  diversions  of  traffic  to  other  roads; 

(b)  Ratio  of  mileage  (road-haul)  of  each  carrier  form- 
ing part  of  a  joint  through  route  to  the  total  mileage  (length 
of  the  joint  through  route); 

(c)  Ratio  of  gross  earnings  of  each  carrier  forming  part 
of  a  joint  through  route  to  the  total  gross  earnings  of  all 
interested  carriers  derived  from  the  transportation  of  traffic; 

(d)  The  general  nature  of  service  other  than  road  service 
incident  to  the  handling  of  traffic  on  each  of  the  lines  form- 
ing part  of  a  joint  through  route; 

(e)  The  average  detention  per  car  to  cars  engaged  in 
through  service;  and 

(f)  The  ratio  of  the  empty  mileage  on  each  line  forming 
part  of  a  joint  through  route  of  cars  engaged  in  the  through 
service,  to  the  total  mileage  made  by  such  cars  on  the  joint 
through  route. 

The  correctness  of  the  first  conclusions  could  not  be 
questioned  if  disposition  of  the  majority  of  all  classes  of. 
freight  which  represent  the  larger  volume  of  traffic  handled 
by  carriers,  conformed  to  spasmodic  and  irregular  orders 
requiring  distribution  of  the  traffic  among  a  great  variety  of 
destinations,  but  this  is  not  true,  the  fact  being  that  pro- 
ducers of  practically  all  classes  of  traffic  find  permanent 
markets  for  it  and  establish  permanent  arrangements  gov- 
erning its  movement,  the  e.xceptions  to  this  customary  or 
general  order  of  things  being: 

First.  The  outgrowth  of  such  e.xtraordinary  conditions 
as  those  which  prevail  at  the  present  time; 

Second.  The  natural  consequences  of  inferior  service  on 
the  part  of  certain  carriers  in  comparison  with  service  on  the 
part  of  other  carriers; 

Third.  The  results  of  radical  commercial  developments 
in  new  localities;  and 

Fourth.  Demands  for  cars  of  a  peculiarly  special  type 
required  for  the  transportation  of  traffic  which  will  ordina- 
rily seek  markets  where  the  most  favorable  prices  obtain. 

In  support  of  the  first  conclusion,  it  seems  proper  to  state 
that  if  the  business  conditions  were  to  remain  permanently 
on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  the  basis  which  we  con- 
sider e.xtraordinary,  and  attributable  to  the  war  involving 
both  the  old  and  the  new  world,  a  common  carrier  could  not 
afford  to  authorize  large  expenditures  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  cars  for  the  reason  that  its  representatives  would  be 
without  any  means  whatever  of  controlling  the  movement  of 
traffic  via  a  certain  route,  laws  and  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  prohibiting  carriers  from  dic- 
tating as  to  the  routing  of  traffic,  but  compelling  them  to 
permit  of  the  movement  of  freight  cars  to  any  destination 
in  North  America  covered  by  a  joint  route  and  through  rate. 

If  history  of  the  past  may  be  accepted  as  a  reliable  guide 
for  speculation  pertaining  to  the  future,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  carriers  should  not  base  their  developments  with 
reference  to  increasing  the  number  of  freight  cars  upon  the 
extraordinary  situation  now  prevailing,  but  upon  the  more 
substantial  and  normal  business  conditions  which  preceded 
and  which  will  follow  the  present  conditions;  hence  I  feel 
that  the  second  conclusion  rests  upon  the  correct  principle, 
and  my  efforts  to  determine  the  classified  car  requirements 
of  the  North  &  South  have  been  exerted  in  that  direction. 

From  my  standpoint,  neither  the  kind  of  traffic  which 
offers  for  movement  via  the  lines  of  a  common  carrier,  nor 
information  with  reference  to  its  origin  or  destination,  has 


a  direct  bearing  on  the  obligation  of  that  carrier  to  furnish 
cars  bevond  the  limits  to  which  the  volume  of  traffic  varies 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  result  is  determinable  by  the 
consideration  of  three  details,  namely: 

I.  The  average  number  of  classified  cars  on  the  lines  of 
of  a  common  carrier,  daily; 

II.  The  number  of  classified  cars  owned  daily  during  a 
period  to  which  the  first  detail  applies;  and 

III.  The  ratio  of  classified  cars  furnished  applying  on 
orders  to  the  total  number  of  classified  cars  ordered  during 
a  period  to  which  the  first  two  details  apply. 

In  other  words,  were  all  carriers  to  decide  arbitrarily 
that  not  a  single  system  car  would  be  permitted  to  go  beyond 
tlie  limits  of  their  lines,  and  that  not  a  single  foreign  car 
would  be  accepted  in  interchange,  the  obligation  of  each 
carrier  from  a  car  supply  point  of  view,  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  number  of  cars  required  to  take  care  of  strictly 
internal  business;  through  traffic  from  junction  points  with 
connecting  lines  to  junction  points  with  other  connecting 
lines;  traffic  from  junction  points  with  connecting  lines  to 
local  stations;  and  traffic  from  local  stations  to  junction 
points  with  connecting  lines. 

^^'e  have,  of  course,  grown  beyond  such  a  scheme,  but  the 
principle  underlying  it  is  perfectly  sound  in  its  application 
to  the  present  arrangement,  which  contemplates  the  free  in- 
terchange of  cars  among  various  parts  of  what  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  elected  to  term  the  "Na- 
tional Railway  System."  Under  this  (present)  arrangement, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  each  of  different  classes  of 
freight  cars  in  the  possession  of  the  North  &  South  each 
day,  or  an  average  number  daily  within  each  calendar  month; 
and  calendar  year.  Numerous  conditions  affect  this  detail, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  variable  one,  the  changes  being  influ- 
enced largely  by  variations  in  business  conditions.  These 
facts  preclude  the  use  of  the  detail,  applicable  to  the  opera- 
tions of  one  period,  as  a  measure  for  freight  car  require- 
ments, but  they  lead  logically  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
detail  applicable  to  operations  of  each  of  a  number  of  months 
when  the  car  supply  is  slightly  under  the  actual  demands, 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  additional  details,  num- 
ber of  each  class  of  cars  owned,  and  the  ratio  of  each  class 
of  cars  furnished  applying  on  orders  to  the  number  of  each 
class  of  cars  ordered,  the  results  thus  obtainable  can  not  be 
other  than  the  number  of  cars  of  each  class  required  to  handle 
the  traffic.  Example:  the  average  number  of  box  cars  on  a 
line  daily,  based  on  operations  of  several  months,  is  rep- 
resented by  6,000  cars.  The  number  of  box  cars  owned 
during  the  same  period  of  several  months  is  represented  by 
4,000  cars.  The  average  number  of  cars  required  daily  for 
loading  at  local  stations  during  the  period  is  represented 
by  2,000,  of  which  95  per  cent  are  furnished.  On  this  basis 
of  the  operations,  6,000  cars  were  used  daily  to  meet  the 
various  demands;  the  average  number  of  cars  available  daily 
for  application  to  local  orders  was  100  cars  short  of  the 
requirements  and  the  average  number  of  cars  on  the  lines 
daily  e.xceeded  the  ownership  2,000  cars,  hence  the  cars 
owned  were  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  cars  required. 

Unfortunately,  records  available  did  not  embrace  details 
which  were  essential  to  a  satisfactory  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  North  &  South  Railroad  Company,  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  cars  during  several  years,  but  from  in- 
formation which  I  have  obtained  from  special  reports  and 
statistics,  the  diagram  was  prepared  and  has  been  used  as  the 
ijasis  for  conclusions  as  to  the  classified  freight  car  require- 
ments of  the  North  &  South. 


.\c,ED  Mex  Run  British  Exgixes. — Overcome  by  the 
heat,  a  London  &  North-Western  engineer,  aged  71,  fell  off 
tlie  footplate  of  his  engine  at  Birmingham  and  was  killed. 
Owing  to  the  w-ar,  the  company,  it  developed,  has  ms.-a\  men 
over  70  years  of  age  working  local  trains. 
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THERMOSTATIC  METAL 

The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N:  Y.,  has 
perfected  a  new  product  designated  as  G-E  Thermostatic 
Metal  which  takes  a  curve  or  regains  its  original  straight- 
ness  in  accordance  with  well  defined  laws  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises  or  falls.  As  a  result  of  this  responsiveness  to 
temperature  change  and  the  mechanical  force  developed,  this 
metal  is  used  to  actuate  various  mechanisms  which  tend  to 
neutralize  either  the  temperature  change  or  its  effect  upon 
devices. 

The  metal  is  made  up  of  two  strong  non-corrosive  metals 
possessing  a  wide  difference  in  co-efficients  of  expansion,  the 
widest  difference  possible  for  any  known  stable  combination 
of  metals.  These  two  metals  are  firmly  attached  to  each 
otlier  throughout  their  entire  length  so  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  slip  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  Thermostatic  metal 
can  be  cut,  stamped  or  pressed  into  practically  any  desired 
shape,  and  when  annealed  will  have  all  its  original  inherent 
qualities;  moreover,  it  will  not  deteriorate  nor  take  perma- 
nent set  under  applications  of  heat  or  force  within  definite 
practical  limits.  The  metal  is  manufactured  in  various 
standard  tliicknesses  ranging  from  0.25  to  0.015  in.; 
the  maximum  width  is  4  inches  and  the  maximum  length 
is  ,i6  inches. 

This  metal  can  Ije  used   for  tL-mjieratures  as  high  as  500 


The  length  or  thickness  of  the  metal  alone  affect  the  de- 
flections of  the  metal,  the  width  of  the  piece  having  no  in- 
fluence. From  these  curves  it  will  be  found  that  the  de- 
flection for  any  given  temperature  change  varies  directly  as 
the  square  of  the  length  of  the  piece  of  thermostatic  metal 
and  inversely  as  the  thickness  of  the  piece.  As  previously 
pointed  out,  the  deflection  of  any  piece  of  metal  varies  di- 
rectly as  the  temperature  change. 

This  metal  is  used  in  the  products  of  many  different  in- 
dustries owing  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  successfully  worked 
into  different  shapes  and  forms.  In  some  of  its  applications 
it  is  used  to  actuate  mechanisms  directly  by  means  of  the 
force  developed  within  itself  when  its  tendency  toward  as- 
suming a  curved  shape  is  restrained.  In  other  applications 
it  is  used  to  close  and  ojien  the  contacts  of  electrical  circuits 
by  means  of  which  various  devices  are  operated. 


Standard  Gace  in  Europe. — The  disadvantages  of  the 
variety  of  gages  within  this  Empire  has  been  keenly  felt 
during  the  war.  Had  there  been  a  universal  gage  rolling 
stock  might  have  poured  in  from  all  parts  to  points  where  it 
was  most  wanted.  But  something  more  than  a  universal 
track-gage  is  wanted  if  the  full  benefits  are  to  be  obtained 
from  it.  When  it  was  proposed  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
French  locomotives  in  England  it  w;i-  found  that  the\'  could 
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deg.  F.  The  deflection  per  degree  temperature  change  be- 
sides being  quite  consideraijle  as  shown  by  Fig.  1  is  a  con- 
stant for  any  definite  piece  of  the  metal,  and  since  a  definite 
and  considerable  opposing  force  is  necessary  to  cause  the 
metal  to  take  permanent  set  (see  Fig.  2),  the  metal  can  be 
depended  upon  when  used  in  devices  where  extreme  accuracy 
is  re(|uired. 

If  the  curving  of  this  thermostatic  metal  on  heating  or 
cooling  is  opposed,  the  metal  will  produce  a  mechanical 
force  (see  Fig.  3),  which  is  limited  only  by  the  force  re- 
quired to  produce  permanent  set.  For  exam])le,  Fig.  3 
shows  that  a  piece  of  thermostatic  metal  0.1  in.  thick,  S/16 
in.  wide  and  4  in.  long  will  exert  a  force  of  24  ounces  (IJ/2 
lbs.)  on  being  restrained  from  bending  when  subjected  to  a 
temperature  change  of  100  deg.  F.  This  curve  illustrates 
the  laws  that  the  force  exerted  by  this  metal  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  thickness,  directly  as  the  width  and  as  the 
square  of  the  temperature. 


not  be  run  over  English  lines  to  their  destination  owing  to 
their  rolling  stock  dimensions  fouling  our  minimum  fixed 
structures.  This  fact  will  tell  heavily  against  the  useful- 
ness of  the  channel  tunnel,  as  it  will  prevent  that  free  inter- 
change of  rolling  stock  without  which  traffic  will  be  greatly 
hampered.  The  world  is  shrinking  so  rapidly  that  the  dif- 
ferent gages  in  .Africa,  in  India,  in  Russia,  and  even  in  Ire- 
land are  rapidly  becoming  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and,  in 
time,  it  will  be  found  absolutely  essential  to  bring  them  all 
to  one  standard,  including  the  running  and  fixed  dimen- 
sions; if  the  smallest  of  these,  on  the  4  ft.  8' j  in.  gage,  be 
selected  as  the  standard,  the  conversion  could  be  effected 
gradually  at  comparatively  little  cost.  A  difference  in  gage 
has  been  considered  a  safeguard  again.st  invasion,  both  in 
Russia  and  in  liulia.  As  regards  Russia's  European  and 
Eastern  Asian  boundaries  the  break  of  gage  has  not  stopped 
invasion  and  has  hampered  the  defenders  as  much  as  it  has 
the   offenders. 


General    News    Department 
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The  Xational  Association  of  Railway  Agents  concluded  its 
semi-annual  meeting  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  on  August  16. 

The  old  stone,  arch  bridge,  which  was  described  in  the  Kail- 
way  Age  Gazette  of  August  17,  1917,  page  278,  is  located  at 
Gwynn's  Falls,  on  the  Mt.  Clare  branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
near   Baltimore. 

Senator  Owens  has  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  determine  when  a  car  shortage 
exists  on  a  railroad,  and  to  order  the  road  to  provide  sufficient 
and   suitable   cars. 

According  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Bulletin  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific reports  that  the  average  carload  on  the  Portland  division 
has  been  increased  to  26.5  tons  in  June,  1917,  as  compared  with 
22.3  tons  for  the  same  month  in  1916,  or  an  improvement  of 
nearly   19  per  cent. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  announced  an  increase 
in  wages,  ranging  from  11  to  IS  per  cent,  to  car  and  locomotive 
employees.  This  increase  is  in  addition  to  the  ten  per  cent 
bonus  which  will  be  paid  at  the  end  of  December.  The  new 
scale  will  go  into  effect  September  1. 

Because  of  the  increased  value  of  scrap  paper,  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  adopted  a  policy  of  retaining  magazines,  old  records, 
newspapers,  etc.,  for  shipment  to  the  stationery  storekeeper  at 
West  Oakland,  Cal.  During  the  month  of  June  the  West  Oak- 
land collecting  office  disposed  of  nearly  16,000  lb.  of  waste 
paper  that  had  been  forwarded  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific 
system. 

Announcement  is  made  in  another  column  of  the  appointment 
of  Elisha  Lee,  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
as  acting  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  during  a  leave 
of  absence  granted  to  VV.  W.  Atterbury.  No  official  announce- 
ment has  been  made  of  the  reasons  for  the  leave  of  absence 
granted  Mr.  Atterbury,  but  it  is  understood  that  he  will  go 
to  Europe,  and  be  in  charge  of  certain  phases  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  Allies. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  announced  that  nearly  $4,000  in 
bonuses  will  be  paid  to  the  86  emplovees  of  the  system  who  have 
left  the  service  of  the  company  to  enter  the  army  or  navy.  By 
leaving  the  employ  of  the  road  employees  forfeit  all  claim  to 
the  second  half  of  the  ten  per  cent  bonus  which  was  payable  on 
June  30  to  employees  in  active  service,  but  notice  has  been  given 
that  such  breaks  in  the  service  as  were  occasioned  by  enlistment 
will  be  waived  and  the  bonuses  paid. 

Heavier  loading  enabled  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  save  the  use 
of  6,238  cars  in  the  handling  of  less  than  carload  freight  in 
July,  compared  with  the  same  month  last  year.  At  the  same 
time  the  company  handled  12,000  more  tons  of  this  class  of 
freight  in  4,000  less  cars,  according  to  the  report  of  the  trans- 
portation department  which  has  just  been  compiled.  Last 
month  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  handled  1.393,660  cars  in  freight 
trains,  928,684  of  which  were  loaded.  While  the  loaded  car 
movement  is  indicative  of  the  general  business  activity,  hot 
weather  interfered  somewhat.  It  is  expected  that  the  company 
will  handle  more  than  1.000,000  loaded  cars  monthly  during 
the    fall. 

The  Rock  Island  Lines  have  issued  a  colored  map  of  the 
United  States  showing  the  locations  of  national  guard  mobil- 
ization training  camps,  national  army  cantonment  camps,  re- 
serve officers'  training  camps  and  government  aviation  sites. 
The  regular  army  departments  are  shown  by  solid  dividing 
lines,  and  are  also  named.  The  16  new  national  army  divisions 
are  shown  in  separate  colors,  each  camp  being  indicated  by  a 
circle,  name  and  number.  The  national  guard  camps  are  in- 
dicated by  blue  stars,  with  the  name  of  each,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  state  which  will  be  represented  at  each  camp. 
Reserve  officers'  training  camps  and  aviation  sites,  as  well  as 
forts,  are   shown   in   a   distinctive  way. 


R.  J.  Clancy,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  has  pointed  out  that  railroad  transportation  is  probably 
the  only  product,  relatively  speaking,  that  has  decreased  in  price. 
"As  indicated  by  the  purchasing  value  of  commodities,"  says  Mr. 
Clancy,  "railroad  transportation  is  now  approximately  50  per 
cent  cheaper  than  three  years  ago.  A  bushel  or  sack  of  wheat, 
corn  or  barley,  a  bale  of  cotton  or  wool,  or  a  ton  of  copper,  iron 
or  steel  will  buy  approximately  double  the  amount  of  railroad 
transportation  it  would  three  years  ago.  This  is  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  three  years  wages  of  railroad  em- 
ployees and  the  cost  of  capital  have  greatly  increased  along  with 
an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  for  locomo- 
tives and  an  increase  of  from  SO  to  500  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
railway  supplies,  equipment  and  material." 

The  Committee  on  the  Safe  Transportation  of  Explosives  and 
Other  Dangerous  Articles,  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
recently  issued  a  bulletin  to  members  containing  additional 
rules  and  recommendations  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Ex- 
plosives, covering  the  handling  of  dangerous  traffic,  with  special 
reference  to  conditions  incident  to  war  requirements.  The 
rules  provide  that  properly  qualified  railway  representatives  shall 
be  put  in  charge  at  all  points  where  explosives  or  dangerous 
articles  are  handled  or  held  for  any  purpose,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  see  that  all  employees  comply  with  safety  regula- 
tions. The  regulations  also  provide  that  authorized  persons 
only  shall  be  permitted  on  railroad  property  used  for  the  stor- 
age, handling,  loading  or  unloading  of  dangerous  articles,  and 
specify  in  detail  who  shall  constitute  "authorized"  persons. 
Necessary  safety  precautions  which  must  be  enforced  at  points 
where  dangerous   freight  is  handled  are   enumerated. 


Mileage  Allowance  on  Refrigerator  Cars  Increased 

The  American  Railway  Association  has  issued  a  circular  an- 
nouncing an  increase,  effective  on  October  1,  in  the  mileage  al- 
lowance paid  for  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  from  3.4  of  a 
cent  to  one  cent  per  mile  in  eastern  and  southern  territory, 
where  the  ^-cent  rate  now  applies.  The  rate  in  western  terri- 
tory  has  been   one   cent. 


American  Railroad  Men  Needed  in  Russia 

J,  F.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  making 
an  investigation  of  the  railway  situation  in  Russia,  has  tele- 
graphed to  Washington  requesting  that  an  American  railway 
unit  of  129  men,  consisting  of  division  superintendents, 
despatchers,  trainmasters,  engineers,  master  mechanics  and  one 
telephone  expert,  be  despatched  to  Russia  to  educate  the  Russian 
railway  men  in  American  operating  methods.  The  request  has 
been  referred  to  S.  M.  Felton,  director  general  of  railways,  in 
charge  of  the  organization  of  railway  forces  for  service  abroad. 


Railroads  Help  Potato  Conservation 

.\  pledge  made  by  the  representatives  of  tlie  railroads  of  prac- 
tical co-operation  in  handling  this  year's  big  potato  crop  will 
greatly  help  plans  for  potato  conservation,  according  to  a 
statement   issued   by   the   Food    .Administration. 

Equitable  distribution  of  the  crop  is  a  great  problem  concern- 
ing the  grower,  the  government  and  the  public  at  large.  The 
Harvest  of  late  potatoes  runs  for  about  six  weeks,  and  the  rail- 
roads have  stated  that  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  handle 
approximately  one-third  of  the  crop  during  this  time  if  shippers 
will  see  to  it  that  cars  are  loaded  to  a  maximum  capacity  of 
from  46.000  to  50,000,  instead  of  40,000  pounds,  and  also  see  to 
it  that  they  are  unloaded  within  24  to  36  hours  of  their  arrival 
at  destination.  Under  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  another  one-third  of  the  crop  may  be  stored,  later  to  be 
distributed  as  market  demands  aflford  opportunity,  the  remaining 
third  to  be  stored  by  owners. 

The   recent  ruling  of  the   Federal   Reserve   Board   in   favor  of 
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the  issue  of  warehouse  receipts,  negotiable  at  member  banks,  on 
potatoes  when  properly  graded,  sacked  and  stored,  is  said  to 
assure  ample  money  with  which  to  handle  the  big  reserve  stock, 
and  to  a  large  extent  eliminate  the  waste  of  former  years,  caused 
by  poor  market  facilities  or  glutted  market  terminals. 

War  Convention  of  American  Business  Men 

A  war  convention  of  American  business  men  has  been  called 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J,.  September  18  to  21.  inclusive.  The  gen- 
eral subjects  discussed  will  be:  The  duty  that  business  owes  the 
government  in  war;  How  may  the  business  of  the  country 
render  greater  service  in  winning  the  war?  Ways  and  means  by 
which  business  may  most  readily  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions 
produced  by  the  war,  and  For  what  readjustments  after  the 
war  must  business,  prepare  ?  Under  the  general  subject  of  How 
business  may  render  greater  service  in  the  war,  will  be  discussed 
the  question,  How  shall  greater  efficiency  of  land  and  water 
transportation  be  developed? 

New  York  Port  Commissions  Organize 

The  two  commissions  appointed  by  Governor  Edge,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Governor  Whitman,  of  New  York,  to  investigate 
the  port  conditions  at  New  York,  organized  Wednesday  in 
New  York  by  electing  J,  Spencer  Smith  and  William  K.  Willcox, 
respectively,  chairman  of  the  two  commissions.  General  George 
VV.  Goethals  was  appointed  chief  consulting  engineer,  and  will 
confer   frequently   with   the   commissioners. 

The  work,  Mr.  Willcox  explained  after  the  meeting,  will  pertain 
to  all  matters  which  affect  the  development  of  the  port,  the 
Jersey  Meadows  and  all  territory  contiguous  to  the  port,  and 
when  completed,  it  is  expected,  will  result  in  more  harmonious 
relations  between  the  two  states.  The  railroads  will  be  con- 
sulted in  the  working  out  of  terminal  plans,  etc.,  as  will  storage, 
warehouse  and  steamship  companies.  The  commissions,  after 
they  have  concluded  their  investigations,  will  make  reports  to 
the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  legislatures. 

On  the  New  York  commission  are  William  R.  Willcox,  H.  H. 
Outerbridge  and  Arthur  Curtis  James,  while  on  the  Jersey  com- 
mission are  J.  Spencer  Smith,  De  Witt  Van  Ijuskirk  and  Frank 
R.  Ford.  Offices  will  be  establislied  at  115  Broadwav,  New 
York. 

Frankness  as  an  Element  in  Efficiency 

Under  the  title,  "Some  Facts  to  Rememlx-r,"  E.  E.  Loomis, 
president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  has  posted,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employees  of  that  road,  a  placard  on  the  hackneyed  subject 
of  efficiency,  but  the  placard  is  not  hackneyed;  it  is  notable  for 
Its  freshness,  and  also  for  its  excellent  typography.  Extracts 
follow  : 

Real  Scnnrc:  When  we  sell  a  ticket  we  sell  more  than  a 
ride.  When  we  issue  a  bill  of  lading  our  obligation  extends 
beyond  the  mere  movement  of  freight.  In  each  case  our  patrons 
are  entitled  to  and  must  receive  jirompt,  courteous  and  accurate 
information  and  attention. 

P(isscni;er  Scrz'icc:  If  a  train  is  late,  say  so.  If  you  don't 
know  how  late  it  is,  lind  out.  If  you  expect  or  can  get  a  later 
report,  slate  when  it  will  be  available.  Give  special  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  women  and  children.  Help  passengers  to  work 
out  their  train  connections.  Do  not  tell  passengers  Pullman 
space  is  unavailable  until  you  arc  sure  other  stations  cannot 
release  space  to  you. 

Do  not  argue.  Passengers  have  a  right  to  criticise  railroad 
service.  Criticism  is  frequently  the  basis  of  improvement.  Im- 
provement is  the  everlasting  mark  at  which  we  must  aim. 

Trainmen:  You  arc  the  official  hosts  of  the  company.  Vou 
can  make  every  passenger's  trip  a  pleasant  one.  Make  the  pas- 
sengers feel  they  are  at  home  on  one  trip,  and  they  will  be  with 
you  on  their  next.  This  is  more  than  good  business  policy;  it 
is  a  manly — a  courteous  policy.     It  is  the  only  policy. 

Freipht  Sen'icc:  .Accepting  freight  is  but  the  beginning  of 
our  service  to  a  shipper.  When  he  asks  for  information  about 
that  freight  he  is  exercising  a  right — not  seeking  a  favor.  When 
a  car  is  delayed,  say  so.  and  try  to  expedite  its  movement.  If  a 
car  is  lost,  start  the  machinery  that  will  locate  it.  Don't  prom- 
ise a  shipper  to  place  a  car  today  if  you  know  it  cannot  be  placed 
until   tomorrow. 


If  a  shipper  needs  reports  to  satisfy  a  consignee,  see  that  he 
gets  them  promptly  and  accurately.  Help  the  shipper  to  hold  his 
customers,  and  you  will  help  us  to  hold  the  shipper  as  a  customer. 
Give  the  shipper  a  maximum  of  service,  attention  and  courtesy 
if  you  wish  him   to  give  you  a  maximum  of  tonnage. 

GIVE   RE\L    SERVICE. 


The  Extra  Crew  Law  in  New  Jersey 

The  Slate  Board  of  Public  L'tilit\  Commissioners  of  New 
Jersey  will  begin  hearings  on  September  17  relative  to  the  ap- 
plication of  railroads  operating  in  the  state  to  reduce  the  crews 
of  specified  trains.  The  trains  affected  are  mostly  freight  trains, 
but  there  are  some  passenger  trains  on  the  list. 

The  roads  contend  there  are  now  more  men  carried  in  the 
train  crews  of  these  trains  than  are  needed.  Applications  are 
made  under  the  repealer  of  the  Full  Train  Crew  law  which  was 
passed  last  winter,  and  became  effective  July  4.  The  law  puts 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Utility  Commission.  Rail- 
roads making  the  applications  are :  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
Lehigh  X'allcy,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western.  Pennsylvania, 
West  Jersey  &  Seashore,  Philadelphia  S:  Reading,  .Atlantic  City, 
Lehigh  &  New  England.  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River,  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio. 

It  is  understood  that  the  trainmen  have  refused  to  accede  to 
the  withdrawal  of  any  men  of  any  train  crew  as  now  consti- 
tuted. The  trainmen  intend  to  make  each  company  prove  that 
each  reduction  proposed  is  one  where  a  full  crew  is  not  needed. 


Army  Section  for  Embarkation  Service 

.\  new  section  of  the  army  general  staff  lias  been  created  to 
handle  all  business  pertaining  to  the  shipment  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  Europe.  Brigadier  General  Francis  J.  Kernan,  as- 
sistant chief  of  staff,  has  been  detailed  temporarily  as  chief 
of  the  embarkation  service,  with  Col.  Chauncey  B.  Baker  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Corps  as  his  chief  assistant.  The  functions 
of  the  section  are  explained  in  the  following  general  order  is- 
sued   by    the    War    Department : 

"To  enable  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  exercise  effectively  his  super- 
visory and  co-ordinating  powers  in  respect  to  overseas  move- 
ments there  is  hereby  created  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
for  the  period  of  the  existing  war,  a  section  to  take  charge 
of  the  embarkation  of  troops  and  supplies  for  transatlantic 
transportation,  and  to  exercise  under  the  Secretary  of  W'ar  the 
direct  control  incident  to  this  servicel 

"The  officer  in  charge  is  designated  as  the  Chief  of  the  Em- 
barkation Service,  and  he  will  be  given  such  assistance,  commis- 
sioned and  civilian,  as  may  be  necessary,  with  office  rooms  in 
the    War   Department   building. 

"The  function  of  this  section  is  to  co-ordinate  all  shipments  of 
munitions  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  and  all  troop  movements 
whose  ultimate  destination  is  Europe,  and  to  advise  and  assist 
the  Chief  of  Staff  in  reference  thereto.  It  will  have  direct  super- 
vision, under  the  Chief  of  Staff,  of  all  movements  of  supplies 
from  points  of  origin  to  ports  of  embarkation ;  will  supervise  the 
operations  of  the  latter;  and  will  control  the  employment  of 
all  army  transports  engaged  in  the  transatlantic  service  and 
such  commercial  shipping  as  may  be  used  to  supplement  that 
service.     It  will  arrange  with  the  navy  for  convoy  service. 

"It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  chiefs  of  supply  bureaus  to  keep 
the  Chief  of  the  Embarkation  Service  informed  fully  of  the 
condition  of  supplies  in  their  several  bureaus,  and  to  this  end 
they  will  correspond  directly  with  that  officer.  Direct  corre- 
spondence between  the  Chief  of  the  Embarkation  Service  and 
the  commanding  officers  of  ports  of  embarkation  is  authorized. 
Copies  of  all  requisitions,  requests,  and  information  of  every 
character  received  from  the  commanding  general  of  our  forces 
in  Europe,  or  his  subordinates,  which  bear  upon  reinforcements 
or  renewals  of  suoplies  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Embarkation  Service ;  and,  in  general,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  this  officer  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
arranging  that  all  supplies  for  our  forces  in  Europe  shall  ITe 
forwarded  in  the  most  expeditious  and  convenient  manner,  and 
to  that  end  he  is  authorized  to  call  upon  all  supply  officers  for 
information  and  to  exercise  control  in  matters  of  shipment,  both 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  overseas 
haul." 
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Committee  on  Restoration  and  Employment 

At  the  special  tr.ectiiig  ol  the  Association  of  Railway  Claim 
Agents  held  at  Chicago  on  August  10,  the  question  was  brought 
up  of  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
providing  for  those  who  are  injured  by  reason  of  the  war  or 
from  any  other  cause,  and  incapacitated  for  the  work  in  wliich 
they    were    formerly    employed. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  following  committee,  to  be 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Restoration  and  Employment,  was 
appointed :  F.  V.  Whiting,  chairman,  general  claims  attorney, 
Xew  York  Central ;  John  S.  Rockwell,  general  agent,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh ;  S.  J.  Peterson,  general  claim  agent. 
Union  Pacilic;  H.  B.  Hull,  general  claim  agent,  Illinois  Central; 
C.  W.  Egan,  general  claim  agent,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Establishes  School  for  Women 

Tile  St.  Lnuis-San  Francisco  has  undertaken  the  employment 
of  women  to  lill  such  vacancies  as  occur  from  time  to  time  where 
the  work  can  be  satisfactorily  handled  by  women.  In  order  to 
handle  the  work  intelligently  the  company  has  organized  a 
"bureau  of  einployment  for  women,"  and  G.  E.  Whitlam,  in- 
spector of  transportation  and  maintenance,  has  been  placed  in 
charge,  with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  Mo.  The  duties  of 
the  bureau  will  be:  (1)  To  list  every  woman  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  as  regards  her  present  occupation,  salary  and  abil- 
ity, so  that  provision  may  be  made  for  tinding  better  positions 
for  those  in  its  employ  and  filling  their  positions  with  other 
women,  which  will  result  in  the  present  women  etnployees  being 
given  promotion  according  to  their  aliility.  (2)  To  canvass  the 
entire  railroad  in  order  to  ascertain  what  positions  can  be  fdled 
by  women  when  vacancies  occur.  (3)  To  provide  women  for 
vacancies  now  existing,  either  by  promoting  those  in  the  service 
or  by  new  employees. 

The  company  will  give  preference  to  members  of  families  of 
employees,  and  to  widows  and  female  members  of  the  families  of 
men  who  were  in  its  service  at  the  time  of  their  death.  The 
object  in  giving  preference  to  female  members  of  families  is: 
(1)  It  is  thought  that  they  are  entitled  to  this  consideration  if 
they  wish  to  w'ork.  (2)  Having  been  raised  in  a  railroad  envi- 
ronment it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  learn  the  work 
readily.  (3)  Unfortunately  some  of  the  employees'  families  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  place  their  girls  in  desirable  and 
remunerative  positions  in  which  the  bureau  will  be  in  a  position 
to  assist.  Xo  applications  will  be  considered  where  the  ap- 
plicant is  less  than  16  years  of  age  or  more  than  40.  Applicants 
will  be  required  to  fill  out  an  application  blank  and,  if  accepted 
by  the  examiner,  will  he  required  to  iiass  a  modified  physical 
examination  to  insure  the  fact  that  none  but  the  physically  fit 
are  employed.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  the  ex- 
amination, to  be  paid  to  the  company  physician,  and  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  one  dollar  will  lie  charged  for  vaccination  if  re- 
quired. If  the  applicant  is  successful  in  passing  the  examination, 
the  bureau  will  li.st  her  as  available  for  employment  and  will 
undertake  to  find  employment  for  her  in  the  order  in  which  the 
application  was  received,  except  where  previous  experience, 
training  and  ability  may  qualify  some  in  preference  for  the 
position   taken. 

The  responsibility  of  tlie  bureau  will  not  end  when  a  woman 
is  placed  in  a  position,  but  it  will  undertake  to  find  her  a  re- 
spcctalile  place  to  board  and  to  see  that  she  is  properly  instructed 
in  the  work  to  be  performed.  As  a  great  many  of  the  women 
desiring  to  enter  railroad  service  cannot  do  so  on  account  of 
lack  of  previous  training,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  to  organize  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done,  a  school  where  woiren  who  are  selected  for  employment 
can  secure  proper  training.  The  company  will  provide  the 
tuition,  instruction  blanks,  stationery,  etc.,  free,  and  the  only 
expense  the  student  will  be  put  to  will  lie  for  lioard  and  room 
during  the  period  of  instruction,  the  duration  of  which  depends 
upon  the  student  and  the  position  for  which  she  undertakes  to 
qualify.  It  is  thought  that  three  months'  training  will  be  suf- 
ficient. In  some  cases  where  women  members  of  employees' 
families  desire  to  enter  school,  hut  do  not  have  the  funds,  the 
company  will  undertake  to  advance  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
meet  expenses,  this  to  be  repaid  by  the  students  on  the  instal- 
ment plan  after  they  have  obtained  positions,  provided  some 
responsible  employee  of  the  company  will  guarantee  reimbursing 


the  company  in  the  event  the  student  fails  or  refuses  to  qualify 
or  accept  a  position. 


Illinois  Roads  Break  Coal  Traffic  Records 

In  a  hearing  on  the  question  of  fixing  coal  prices  in  Illinois 
before  Chief  Justice  Carter  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  at 
Chicago  on  August  17,  R.  H.  .Aishton,  president  of  the  Chicago 
&  Xorth  Western,  and  Charles  H.  Markham,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  showed  that  the  carriers  of  Illinois,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  other  states,  have  moved  more  coal  in  recent 
months   tiian   ever   before   in   their   history. 

Mr.  Markham  stated  that  one  of  the  first  orders  issued  by 
the  Railroads'  War  Board  provided  that  preference  be  given 
to  the  movement  of  coa!  and  iron  ore,  and  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  secure  increased  car  efficiency.  The  operation  of  the 
railroads  of  the  L'nited  States  liy  the  board  as  a  single  system, 
eliminating  individual  and  competitive  activities,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts  put  forth  by  both  carriers  and  shippers  to 
increase  car  mileage  and  car  loading,  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
16  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  in  May,  the  first  full  month  fol- 
lowing the  organization  of  the  board,  with  practically  the  same 
number  of  cars  and  locomotives  as  in  the  corresponding  month 
in  1916.  For  the  four  months,  April  to  July,  inclusive,  the  coal- 
carrying  roads  of  Illinois  represented  at  the  hearing  (the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy)  loaded  7,173,746 
tons  more  coal  than  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1916.  Mr. 
Markham  was  of  the  opinion  that  even  better  records  would 
lie  achieved  if  the  State  Public  I'tilities  Commission  made  cer- 
tain changes  in  demurrage  and  reconsignment  rules  recom- 
mended in  a  report  recently  prepared  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  coal  operators  and  railroads  following  conferences 
with  the  State  Council   of   Defense. 

Mr.  .Aishton  stated  that  reports  for  April.  May,  June  and 
July,  1917,  indicated  an  abnormally  large  movement  of  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  by  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
During  that  period  753,451  cars  of  anthracite  coal  were  handled 
on  nine  roads,  or  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year ;  and  3,448,599  cars  of  bituminous  coal  were  handled  on 
110  railroads,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  over  1916.  Coal  move- 
ments, he  said,  had  never  before  averaged  so  many  miles  per 
day,  and  through  the  co-operation  of  shippers  the  average  load 
of  coal  per  car  has  been  increased  nearly  10  per  cent,  which 
has  been  automatically  reflected  in  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  supply  of  empty  cars.  The  Chicago  &  Xorth  Western, 
for  example,  handled  249,996  tons  of  coal  in  average  carloads 
of  40.6  tons  in  .Ajiril,  1916,  while  in  the  same  month  of  1917  it 
handled  566,728  tons,  with  an  average  load  per  car  of  43.3  tons. 
The  increase  in  tlie  amount  of  coal  handled  was  appro.ximately 
100  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  average  carload  9  per  cent. 

Railroads  in  genera!  are  and  have  been  storing  coal,  although 
this  practice  increases  the  cost  of  coal  on  the  locomotive  prac- 
tically 55  cents  per  ton— 15  cents  for  unloading,  15  for  loading 
and  a  deterioration  of  25  cents  a  ton.  In  the  case  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Xorth  ^^'estern  800,000  tons  are  being  stored  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $400,000.  The  railroads  are  undergoing  this  sacri- 
fice in  order  to  make  gondola  cars  available  for  commercial  busi- 
ness next  winter.  The  result  has  been  accomplished  by  the  car- 
riers in  the  face  of  a  very  large  increase  in  regular  commercial 
traffic,  in  military  traffic,  and  in  special  movements  of  material 
of  all  kinds  for  the  building  of  ships,  and  for  the  construction 
of  cantonment  camps.  In  addition  there  has  been  a  complete 
change  in  the  natural  flow  of  coal  traffic.  In  ordinary  years 
31,500,000  tons  of  coal  are  shipped  by  lake  from  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  to  the  Xorthwest.  This  year  a  shortage  of  vessel  ton- 
nage will  result  in  a  decrease  of  from  10  to  15  million  tons 
in  the  receipts  from  those  fields,  which  has  necessitated  the 
movement  of  additional  coal  by  rail  from  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Kentnckv    fields. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  follnmits  .'•-•  i.i'-i-.-  'i.i"i.-.i  .;'■  .-.m-.-m/ jV.c  ,i.i(.>  t>f  ii.-.K  or  regulor 
meetings  and  places  oi  meeting  of  tliose  assoeiotiotu  wltteh  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  moiili:s.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  eonrenlions  is  Cub- 
lishcd  onlv  in  the  tirs!  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  montK 
.\merican    Association  of  Passenger  Tbaffic  Officers. — W.   C.   Hope,  C. 

R.  R.  of  N    T..  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Next  meetiiiR.  October 

16-17,    St.    I. puis. 
.American  Railway  Rridce  and  Building  .Association. — C.  A.  Liclity.  C.  & 

N.  VV..  Chic:ier..     Next  convention.  October  16-18.  1917.  Chicago. 
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American  Society  of  Civil  ENfiixEEBS.— Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
c.Ncept  July  and  .-Xi'gust.  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

Association  of  Amekican  Railway  .-Xccountino  Officers. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son, Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next  meet- 
ing,  September  26,   Congress   Hotel,   Chicago. 

.^ssoCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CiiiLLED  Car  Wheels. — George  W. 
Lyndon,  1214  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meeting  with 
Master    Car    Builders'    Association. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Railway  Club.— James  Powell.  Grand  Trunk,  P.  0.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal).  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  .August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Association  of  Railway  Telecraph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connellv, 
Supt.  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson.  Ind.  Next  annual 
meeting  to  have  been  held  September  18,  1917,  Washington,  D.  C, 
indefinitely   postponed. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal.  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  Decem.her,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  .Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  .August.  Hotel   La   Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Clue.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  Mav,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chief  Interchange  C.\r  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.  R.  McMunn,  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Next  conven- 
tion,   September,    1917,   St.   Louis. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May,    September  and   November,   Hotel    Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Fngineebs'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d 
Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month,  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg,, 
Chicago. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America. — Frederick  R.  Fenton,  11 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  .Annua!  convention,  October  1-3,  1917, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Maintenance  of  Way  \nd  Master  Painters'  .Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. — F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,  October  16-18,   1917,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  Next  annual 
meeting,   September    11,   Chicago. 

Nation.vl  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners. — Jas.  B.  Walker,  120 
i^.roadway.  New  York  City.  Next  annual  convention,  October  16, 
1917,  Washington.  D.  C. 

New  Engl.^nd  Railroad  Club.— W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  .Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,   August   and   September,  Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meetins.  3d  Fridov  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  .\ssociation.— Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings.  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New    York   Telephone   Bldg..    Buffalo,    N.    V. 

Pacific  Railway  Club.— W.  S.  Wollner.  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer. 
Northwestern   Pacific   R.   R.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Peoria  Association  or  Railro.ad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria. 

Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City.— Claude  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,   Mo.     Regular   meetings,   3d   Saturday   in   month,   Kansas  City. 

Pailwav  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— J.  B.  .Anderson,  Room  207.  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  .August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial- Annex 
llotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association.— C.  B.  Edwards,  othce  of  the  presi- 
dent's assistant.  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk,  Va.  Next  meeting, 
October  2-4,    1917,   St.   Louis,  Mo.  .  . 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison,  Assistant  Engineer, 
C.  S:  O.,  Richmond,  Va.  Next  convention,  October,  1917,  Duluth, 
Minn.  ti    i.,  t 

Railway  Signal  Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  Next  annual  convention,  September  18-19,  1917,  Hotel  Tray- 
more,   .Atlantic  City,   N.   J.  „       „.  .  ,      ,. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  0.  Robinson.  C.  &  C,  Richmond,  \a 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

Roadmasters'  ;>nd  Maintenance  of  Way  .Association. — P.  J.  Mc.Andrews, 
C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  111.  Next  annual  convention,  September  18-21, 
1917,  Hotel  Auditorium,  Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
•August,    St.    Louis.  „     ,      .  xr 

Signal  Appliance  Association.— F.  W.  Edmunds,  3868  Park  Ave.,  New 
Y'ork.     Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway   Signal   Association. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club.— .A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday.  January,  March,  May, 
July,   September,  November.    10  a.  ni..  Piedmont  Hotel,  .\tlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.— W.  H.  Wharton.  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  or  New  York.— C.  .A.  Swope.  291  Broadway,  New  Y'ork 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August,   Waldorf- .Astoria   Hotel,   New   York. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,  Erie  R.  R.,  1924 
Oliver   Bldg.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.      Meetings   bi-monthly,    Pittsburgh. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore.  lUl  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  August,   Salt  Lake  City.  .  ^        , 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club.— L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg.  . 
Western  R.ailway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June;  July  ard 
August.   Hotel   Sheiman.   Chicago. 
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The  summer  nieeting  of  the  Xational  Industrial  Traffic  League 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  on  .-Vugust  23 
and  24. 

The  Xational  Shippers  Conference  will  meet  at  Chicago, 
.\ugust  31,  to  consider  what  action  to  take  if  the  railroads  again 
ask   for  a   rate  increase. 

The  freight  traffic  department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is 
working  out  a  plan  for  "sailing  days"  for  1.  c.  1.  freight  similar 
to  the  methods  recently  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pere  ^larquette. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  will  hold  a  hearing 
at  Baton  Rouge  on  September  5  to  consider  the  application  of 
the  railroads  of  the  state  for  an  advance  of  15  cents  a  ton  on 
intrastate  coal  and  coke  rates. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  filed  application  with  the  Railway 
Commission  of  California  for  permission  to  increase  one-way 
and  monthly  commutation  fares  on  suburban  passenger  trains 
between   San  Francisco,   Cal.,  and  Alameda  county  points. 

The  dining  car  department  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  an- 
nounces the  inauguration  of  tray  service  in  passenger  coaches. 
L'nder  the  arrangement  a  waiter  will  pass  through  the  cars 
during  meal  hours  with  coffee,  sandwiches,  doughnuts  and  hard 
boiled  eggs  for  sale  to  passengers  at  prices  ranging  from  5  to  10 
cents    each. 

Illinois  railroads  on  .'\ugust  17  petitioned  the  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  for  a  reduction  in  the  free 
time  to  be  permitted  for  the  unloading  and  loading  of  open  top 
cars  from  48  hours  to  24  hours.  They  also  asked  the  abolition 
of  the  24  hours'  free  time  permitted  in  connection  with  the  re- 
consignment  of  open  top  cars.  The  railroads  took  the  action 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 

R.  J.  Clancy,  assLstant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  San  Francisco,  recently  issued  a  statement  illustrating 
the  ine.xpensiveness  of  transportation  service.  It  costs  more, 
he  said,  to  send  a  letter  through  the  mails  from  Xew  York  to 
San  Francisco  than  to  ship  a  $5  hat  the  same  distance  by  freight. 
Shoes  are  loaded  into  a  car  and  hauled  3,000  miles  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  one-third  the  cost  of  'a  shave.  A  pound  of 
live  beef  from  Nevada  is  hauled  more  than  300  miles  to  San 
Francisco  over  a  mountain  range  a  mile  and  one-half  high  for 
about  a  third  of  a  cent.  A  15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates 
applied  to  the  shipment  of  a  $35  suit  of  clothes,  a  $5  hat.  an 
$8  pair  of  shoes,  30  dozen  eggs  and  7  pounds  of  live  beef,  from 
Xew  York,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  and  Wabuska.  Xev.,  respectively,  to 
San   Francisco   would   amount  to  less  than   5   cents. 


Caution  as  to  Shipper's  Order  on  Grain,  Hay  and  Feed 

Shippers  of  grain,  hay  and  feed  have  Vieen  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  what  is  known  as  "shipper's  order  bill 
of  lading"  transactions  with  unknown  or  irresponsible  persons. 
Shipping  carlots  to  such  buyers  under  no  obligation  other  than 
to  pay  for  the  shipment  if  they  finally  take  it  out  of  the  cars 
tends  to  encourage  speculation  and  is  liable  to  increase  freight 
congestion.  Some  of  these  buyers  order  products  shipped  in 
the  hope  that  the  price  will  go  up  in  the  meantime  and  enable 
them  to  sell  locally  to  a  local  dealer  who  will  pay  cash.  Unless 
they  succeed  in  selling  to  others,  many  of  these  "shipper's  order" 
consignees  have  insufficient  capital  to  pay  for  the  goods  which 
soiTietimes  fall  back  on  the  shipper. 

In  a  case  recently  investigated  by  the  department  a  man  with- 
out financial  standing,  who  posed  as  a  commercial  company, 
succeeded  in  purchasing  large  shipments  of  hay  and  mill  feed. 
-As  there  was  no  advance  in  price,  and  as  he  had  no  cash 
with  which  to  meet  the  drafts,  he  held  the  goods  for  several 
weeks  in  the  cars  on  the  track.  Some  of  the  cars  were  on  the 
track  for  over  20  days  before  unloading.     \A"hen  he  succeeded  in 
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selling  a  car,  instead  of  paying  his  own  cash  fur  it.  he  sent  his 
customer  to  the  bank  to  release  the  draft.  The  day  the  de- 
partment investigator  was  on  the  ground  this  man  had  13  cars 
of  hay  and  9  cars  of  mill  feed  on  the  track,  papers  for  17  more 
cars  en  route,  and  a  number  more  still  to  be  shipped.  It  was 
stated  locally  that  in  the  same  kind  of  transaction  in  the  past 
a  severe  decline  in  price  rendered  this  individual  unable  to 
pay  for  30  cars  of  produce,  which  the  shipper  was  forced  to 
sell    at    a    material    loss. 

"94,839  Pounds  of  Catalogues  in  One  Car" 

Putting  94,839  pounds  of  catalogues  into  one  box  car  is  the 
way  a  New  York  shipper  and  officials  of  a  railroad  it  used 
answered  in  concrete  fashion  the  plea  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  to  make  one  freight  car  do  the  work  of  two. 

The  books — bulky  affairs — made  16  truck-loads  when  they 
were  carted  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Pier  34.  They  were  catalogues 
of  the  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Company  bound  for  a  western 
distributing  point,  and  ordinarily  would  have  required  two 
box    cars. 

The  traffic  manager  decided  it  was  possible  to  get  them  all  into 
one  car  and  secured  that  result  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Lehigh   Valley. 

Keeping  Tab  on  Live  Stock  Shipments 

On  August  16  there  were  3.115  carloads  i.f  live  stock  on  the 
railroads  of  the  United  Stales  destined  to  some  100  markets.  Of 
these  cars,  1,772  were  loaded  with  cattle,  699  with  hogs,  289  with 
sheep,  105  with  horses  and  mules,  and  the  rest  with  mixed 
stock.  The  greatest  number  of  cars  for  any  point  were  bound 
to  Chicago,  with  Kansas  City  second.  Fort  Worth  third,  and 
St.   Paul  fourth. 

These  are  the  figures  that  are  being  compiled  daily  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  co-operation  of  521  division  superintendents  of 
all  railroads  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  representing 
about  225,000  miles  of  line^  who  nightly  report  these  facts  by 
telegraph.  The  Bureau  receives  nightly  an  average  of  300  such 
wires  from  division  superintendents.  A  night  force  of  tele- 
graph operators  and  statistical  clerks  receives  and  tabulates 
this  information,  so  that  it  can  be  wired  to  market  points  at 
7   a.   m.,   eastern   time. 

A  tabulated  summary  of  the  loadings  is  wired  daily,  including 
Sunday,  to  the  local  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha ;  Portland.  Ore. ;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Washington, 
D  C.  for  immediate  publication  in  the  press.  Thus  producers 
of  live  stock  and  members  of  the  live  stock  and  meat  trade 
at  the  markets  have  an  early  morning  reportr  wdiich  will  assist 
in  gaging  more  accurately  the  receipts  at  all  of  the  live  stock 
markets.  The  information  contained  in  these  reports,  those  is- 
suing them  say,  will  help  to  avoid  the  present  costly  market 
gluts,  and  should  decrease  the  need  for  the  divisions  of  live  stock 
in    transit. 
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1ncre.\sed  Freight  .\nd  PAS.'iENCER  R.vtes  in  Russia. — The 
consulate  general  ai  Moscow,  Russia,  has  reported  under  date  of 
June  25  that  the  Provisional  government  has  decided  to  increase 
passenger  tariffs  on  the  railroads  50  per  cent,  and  freight  tariffs 
200  per  cent. 

L\CRE.\SED  Freight  in  Uruguay. — A  decree  of  June  21,  1917, 
by  which  the  Uruguayan  government  authorizes  the  Central 
Uruguay  Railway  Company  to  collect  a  special  surcharge,  has 
settled  for  the  present  a  controversy  of  several  months  with  re- 
spect to  railway  rates 

Electric  Motors  for  Railway  in  Peru. — Sr.  Benjamin  La 
Torre,  of  Cuzco.  Peru,  has  informed  Commercial  Attache 
William  F.  Montavon,  at  Lima,  that  he  desires  to  obtain  in- 
formation with  regard  to  electric  locomotives  from  the  L^nited 
States  for  possible  use  on  the  Cuzco-Santa  .-Xna  Railway,  an 
extension  out  of  Cuzco  of  the  Southern  Railway  of  Peru.  He 
is  interested  in  both  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  road. 
Although  it  will  open  up  a  region  of  some  importance,  he  ex- 
pects light  traffic  at  first,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  using 
locomotives  running  on  storage  batteries. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

1  b.e  conlnlis^^io^  lia?  suspended  from  August  20  until  Decem- 
ber 18  proposed  increases  in  carload  rates  on  wheat  from  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City  to  Jackson  and  Meridian,  Miss. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  from 
August  20  until  December  18  the  operation  of  a  proposed  in- 
creased charge  via  express  companies,  exclusive  of  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co..  for  the  transportation  of  empty  fish  cars  in  express 
service.  The  present  charge  is  10  cents  per  mile  per  car,  and 
the  charge  proposed  is  25  cents. 


COURT    NEWS 

Off-the-Line  Telegraph  and  Railroad  Service 
In  a  suit  brought  by  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company 
against  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  Judge  Evan  Evans  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago  sustained  the  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  declaring  invalid  con- 
tracts between  railroads  and  telegraph  companies  by  which  free 
oft'-thc-linc  ser\ice  is  given  on  both  sides.  In  conformance 
with  this  decision  the  telegraph  company  must  pay  for  its  off- 
the-line  railroad  service,  and  the  railroad  company  for  its  tele- 
graph service  off  its  lines,  notwithstanding  any  contracts.  The 
holding  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  decision  of  Judge  Mayer 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  New  York  in  a  suit 
brought  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  against  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  which  was  later  sustained  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Second  Circuit. 

Injuries  to  Passenger  by  Others 

.\  passenger  sued  a  railroad  for  injuries  received  by  her  when, 
as  she  reached  the  center  of  a  car  platform  in  boarding  the 
train,  she  was  thrown  against  the  brake  wheel  by  a  man  emerg- 
ing from  the  car.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  car  was  crowded 
or  that  there  was  any  commotion  or  disturbance.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Judicial  Court  held  the  railroad  not  liable,  un- 
der the  rule  that  a  common  carrier  is  not  responsible  for  in- 
juries to  a  passenger  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  others,  which 
it  could  not  have  foreseen  or  guarded  against. — Eaton  v.  X.  Y. 
-V.  H.  &  H.  (Mass.).  116  New  Encland.^815.  Decided  Mav  26, 
1917. 


Objection  to  Railroad  Reorganization 

The  Circuit  I'ourt  of  Appeals,  Fifth  t'ircuit.  holds  that  where 
the  owners  of  80  per  cent  of  the  bonds  secured  by  a  railroad 
mortgage  had  joined  in  a  plan  of  reorganization,  and  it  was 
still  open  to  an  objecting  bondholder,  who  was  acting  purely 
in  his  own  interests,  and  not  for  other  minority  bondholders,  to 
join  in  such  plan,  a  confirmation  of  a  sale  to  a  reorganization 
committee  would  not  be  denied,  and  a  resale  ordered  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  committee,  by  repeated  orders 
of  resale,  to  pay  such  bondholders  the  par  value  of  the  bonds. — 
Simon  v.  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,  242  Fed.,  62.  De- 
cided   April    28.    1917. 

Construction  of  Safety  Appliance  Act 

The  Federal  district  court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ken- 
tucky holds  that  the  Safety  Appliance  Act,  sect.  4.  which  pro- 
vides that  a  car  properly  equipped,  which  has  become  defective 
or  insecure  wliile  in  use,  "may  be  hauled  from  the  place  where 
such  equipment  was  first  discovered  to  be  defective  or  insecure 
to  the  nearest  available  point  where  such  car  can  be  repaired," 
without  liability  for  the  penalties  imposed,  does  not  permit  a 
railroad  company  to  move,  without  penalty,  from  one  point  to 
another,  a  detective  car,  not  known  to  be  defective,  and  which 
is  not   so  mo\ed   for  the  purpose  ot   repair,  although   in   fact  it 
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is  hauled  to  the  nearest  available  point  for  repair,  and  is  there 
repaired.— United  States  v.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  242  Fed.,  161. 
Decided   October   14,   1916. 

Conflicting  Freight  Rates 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  prescribed  nia.ximum 
rates  between  Shreveport,  La.,  and  points  in  Texas,  prohibited 
the  charging  of  rates  between  such  points  higher  than  those 
applied  for  like  distances  between  points  in  Texas,  and  ordered 
the  railroad  companies  *o  cease  applying  the  classification  pro- 
visions then  maintained  to  transportation  between  points  in  Texas. 
.\  compliance  with  this  order  by  the  railroad  companies  would 
subject  them  to  a  multiplicity  of  suits  by  the  State  Railroad 
Commission,  and  by  shippers  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
rates  prescribed  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  while  non- 
compliance therewith  would  also  subject  them  to  a  multiplicity 
of  suits  with  liability  to  large  penalties.  The  Federal  district 
court  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas  holds  that  the  com- 
panies are  entitled  to  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  and  shippers  w'ho  are  threatening 
suit  from  instituting  any  suits  pending  an  action  for  a  perma- 
nent injunction  based  on  the  failure  of  the  railroad  companies  to 
comply  with  the  state  rates  so  far  as  in  conflict  with  the  rates 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — Eastern 
Texas  v.  Railroad  Commission,  242  Fed.,  300.  Decided  April 
20.   1917. 


No  Authority  to  Prescribe  Unremunerative  Rates 

Tlie  district  court  for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri  holds 
that,  assuming  that  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  Law, 
sect.  35,  providing  that  nothing  therein,  or  in  any  other  law, 
shall  limit  the  power  of  the  commission  to  order  the  sale  of 
and  prescribe  reasonable  and  just  maximum  fares  for  commu- 
tation tickets,  authorizes  the  commission  to  order  the  sale  of 
suburban  commutation  tickets,  and  to  prescribe  rates  therefor, 
where  a  carrier's  earnings  fall  short  of  a  fair  return  to  any 
extent,  the  commission  cannot  prescribe  commutation  rates 
which  will  still  further  reduce  such  earnings,  even  though  to  a 
comparatively  negligible  extent,  and  such  action  is  not  author- 
ized by  reason  of  local  public  demand  or  interest,  or  by  the 
commission's  views  of  the  possible  beneficial  effects  of  such 
rates  on  the  company's  business. — Kansas  City,  C.  C.  &  St.  J. 
V.   Barker,  242 'Fed..  310.     Decided  May  27,   1917. 


Hours  of  Service  Act — Available  Excuses 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  holds  that,  under 
section  3  of  the  Hours  of  Service  Act,  where  there  is  a  delay 
from  unavoidable  accident,  or  a  cause  not  known  to  the  rail- 
road's agents  when  a  freight  train  leaves  its  terminal,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  the  railroad  is  entitled  to 
add  to  the  16  hours  permitted  by  statute  all  the  delay,  no  more 
and  no  less,  which  thereafter  occurred  as  the  result  of  this 
cause,  provided  the  following  conditions  existed:  (a)  That  from 
the  beginning  of  the  trip,  and  even  before  it  became  apparent, 
or  should  have  become  apparent,  to  the  train  despatcher  that 
there  was  danger  of  not  finishing  the  trip  within  the  time,  the 
railroad  used  reasonable  diligence  to  avoid  delays;  (b)  that 
as  soon  as  it  became  apparent,  or  should  have  become  apparent, 
that  there  was  any  danger  of  not  getting  through  on  time,  the 
railroad  used  a  very  high  degree  of  effort  or  extreme  diligence 
to  get  the  train  through  to  the  end  of  the  run  within  the  time 
limit;  (c)  that  as  soon  as  it  became  fairly  probable  that  excess 
service  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  the  railroad  used  that 
same  high  diligence  to  prevent  excess  service  either  by  laying 
up  the  train  or  by  sending  relief,  or  in  any  other  practicable 
way;  (d)  that  continually  and  until  the  service  ended,  the  rail- 
road used  the  same  high  diligence  and  by  the  same  means,  to 
the  etid  that  the  excess  service,  if  anv,  should  be  as  short  as 
possible.— B.  &  O.  V.  United  States,  242  Fed..  1.  Decided  May 
8,    1917. 
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FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Chic.\co  &  Alton  has  ordered  200  gondola  car  bodies 
from  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company. 

The  Semet-Solvay  Comp.^nv.  Syracuse,  X.  V.,  has  ordered 
100  hopper  cars  from  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company. 

The  United  States  Government  has  increased  its  orders 
for  standard  gage  cars  for  service  in  France  from  6.000  to 
9,000,  each  individual  order  having  been  increased  50  per  cent. 
This  now  makes  a  total  of  9,000  standard  gage  cars,  and  2,997 
narrow  gage  cars.  There  remain  orders  for  5,000  more  cars 
to  be  placed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Roberts 
&  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  a  400-ton.  2  track  coaling 
plant,  for  erection  at  Mingus,  Tex. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  a  150-ton  reinforced 
concrete,  2-track  automatic  electric  coaling  plant  for  installation 
at  South  Gate,  Illinois  Steel  Works,  Joliet,  111. 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  two  150-ton  rein- 
forced concrete,  3-track  automatic  electric  coaling  plants  and 
sanding  plants,  for  installation  on  its  lines  at  Dillon  and  Mel- 
rose,  Mont. 

The  Chicago  Short  Line  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  a  100-ton  coaling 
plant,  equipped  with  a  Duplex  shallow  pit  loader  and  a  "Rand 
S"  measuring  coal  loader,  for  issuing  and  recording  all  coal 
passed   to  locomotives. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Cmpany,  Chicago,  for  a 
500-ton.  3-track  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  counterbalanced 
bucket  coaling  plant  of  the  automatic  type,  for  installation  at 
the   Ntw   Harthorne  Yards,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Monongahela  Railroad  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  building  of  a 
combined  200-ton  concrete,  3-track  coaling  plant,  electric  cinder 
handling  plant,  and  a  "Rand  S"  gravity  and  sand  plant,  all  of 
concrete  construction,  to  be  erected  immediately  at  Brownsville, 
Pa. 


British  Inventions  During  the  W.\r. — During  the  year  1916, 
the  report  of  the  British  comptroller  general  of  patents  states, 
applications  were  filed  for  18,602  new  patents.  The  number  of 
applications   during   the   preceding   year   was    18,191. 


The  b'lRST  Sub.marine. — The  first  submarine  boat  of  which 
history  makes  any  record  was  built  by  a  Dutchman,  named  van 
Driebel,  in  1640.  The  boat  w-as  built  in  England  with  money 
said  to  have  been  advanced  by  King  James  I.  According  to 
reports  the  vessel  had  a  unique  ballasting  system.  There  was 
.-'.  number  of  goatskin  bags  placed  under  the  deck  between  two 
large  planks.  These  bags,  when  filled  with  water,  caused  the 
vessel  to  sink.  To  cause  it  to  rise  again  the  bags  were  pressed 
together  again  with  a  windless  arrangement,  forcing  the  water 
out,  and  thus  giving  the  boat  reserve  buoyancy. — The  Engineer. 

Electric  Soldering  Iron. — A  new  type  of  soldering  iron  con- 
sists esentially  of  two  high-resistance  heating  points,  or  elec- 
trodes, that  become  incandescent  when  the  current  passes  through 
them.  As  the  circuit  is  closed  as  soon  as  the  points  come  into 
contact  with  the  metal  to  be  heated,  the  iron  is  said  to  become 
heated  to  the  required  degree  the  moment  it  touches  the  work. 
Besides,  the  heat  is  generated  at  the  point  of  contact  and  at 
the  spot  where  the  heat  is  needed  when  soldering,  brazing,  or 
annealing.  The  iron  operates  at  from  six  to  sixteen  volts  and 
the  points  are  made  to  carry  current  according  to  ratings  of 
150,  250  and  500  wntts.—ifacliinery. 
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Howard  C.  Mull,  sales  rc|ircsc_-niativf  <.l'  the  \'erona  Tool 
Works  in  the  Chicago  office,  has  been  appointed  sales  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  territory. 

R.  G.  Taylor,  sales  representative  for  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  has  been  commissioned  captain  of  ordnance 
in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
at   Rock   Island,    111. 

Thomas  H.  Garland,  president  of  the  (larland  \'enti!ation 
Company,  Chicago,  and  inventor  of  the  Garland  car  ventilator, 
died  in  Chicago  August  20,  following  a  protracted  illness.  Mr. 
(jarland   was   56  years   old. 

William  L.  Allison,  vice-president  of  the  American  Arch  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  who  has  been  in  training  at  the  officers'  training 
camp  at  Ft.  Sheridan,  111.,  has  been  commissioned  a  major  in 
ihe  Officers'   Reserve   Corps. 

.Arthur  S.  Lewis  has  resigned  his  position  with  the  Chicago- 
Cleveland  Car  Rooting  Company  to  join  the  sales  force  of  Flint 
&  Chester,  Inc.,  Xew  York,  effective  September  1.  Mr.  Lewis 
as  assistant  to  the  president  will  liave  charge  of  sales  to  rail- 
roads and  other  large  corporations.  He  succeeds  W.  B.  Wise, 
resigned  to  go   into   other   business. 

Adrian  D.  Joyce,  genera!  manager  sales  and  distribution  of 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
F'ederal  War  Industries  Board  to  membership  on  a  special  com- 
mittee for  the  standardization  of  paints  and  varnishes  in  con- 
nection with  war  purchases.  On  the  committee  with  Mr.  Joyce 
arc  si-\  other  prominent  paint  manufacturers  of  the  country. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Brinell  H.\ri)NESs  Te.stinx  M.miu.ne. — The  Scienlilic  Ma- 
terials Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  issued  a  12-page  pamphlet  dis- 
cussing the  hardness  testing  of  materials  with  special  reference 
to  the  advantage  of  measuring  the  depth  of  the  identation  made 
by  the  testing  ball  rather  than  its  diameter.  .X  description  is 
given  of  the  improved  .American  model  of  the  Brinell  machine, 
with  the  appliances  for  measuring  the  depth  of  the  penetration 
as  well  as  other  apparatus  used  in  testing  of  this  kind.  The 
pamphlet  also  contains  tables  of  hardness  values. 

Cost  or  Co.\l  on  Swiss  R.mlwavs. — The  quantity  of  coal 
used  yearly  by  the  Swiss  Federal  railways  is' as  follows:  In 
1915,  636.298  short  tons,  or  ,33  pounds  per  kilometer  of  0.621 
mile;  in  1916,  652,884  tons,  or  34  pounds  per  kilometer.  The 
average  price  per  ton  paid  for  coal  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Rail- 
ways during  the  past  5  years  was  as  follows :  In  1912,  $5.27 
per  ton  of  2.204  pounds;  in  1913,  J5.22;  in  1914.  $5.17;  in  1915, 
$5.15;  in   1916,  $6.17. 

I"'reicht  Con'cestion  Worries  J.\i'.\n. — .-\t  the  end  of  1916 
the  total  ainount  of  freight  at  the  Japanese  government  railway 
stations  was  returned  at  285,420  tons,  but  since  then  the  accu- 
mulation has  continued,  and  on  June  10.  1917,  the  total  reached 
463.130  tons.  Lately  the  nuiuber  of  applications  to  the  railway 
authorities  for  forwarding  goods  has  greatly  increased  as  the  raw 
silk  season  and  the  titne  for  the  planting  of  rice  shoots  are 
approaching.  The  Japanese  Railway  Board  is  said  to  be  en- 
deavoring to  devise  means  of  meeting  the  re(|uirements  of  the 
situation,  though  this  is  ;iot  easy,  considering  that  the  maximum 
transportation  capacity  of  the  govennncnt  railways  is  not  much 
more  than  130,(KX)  tons  a  month.  Mr.  Hasegawa.  superintending 
engineer  of  the  Railway  Board,  referring  to  this  matter,  remarks 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  enormous  increase  in  railway  freight 
must  be  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  hold  space  and  the  conse- 
quent rise  in  freight,  much  of  which  has  hitherto  been  carried 
on  ships  being  now  collected  on  the  railways.  The  railway  au- 
thorities are  dc.iing  their  best  to  build  trucks  and  engines,  so  as 
to  increase  the  transport  capacity,  but  on  account  of  the  short 
supply  of  iron  and  other  materials  the  building  of  ecpiipinent  does 
not  proceed  as  quickly  as  desired. — A'.  )".  Tribiiii,'. 
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.Atchison,  ToI'EK.\  &  S.\nt.\  Fe.— I'lans  have  been  completed 
by  this  company  for  the  building  of  a  second  track  between 
1-loyd,  Mo.,  and  Camden,  a  distance  of  approximately  5  miles; 
between  Braddock,  Kan.,  and  Walton,  a  distance  of  6  miles; 
from  Goff,  Cal.,  to  Bagdad,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and  from 
Glorieta,  N.  M.,  to  Fox,  a  distance  of  about  4  miles.  Work  has 
already  been  started  on  the  new  track  in  California. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific— This  company  has  pre- 
pared preliminary  i)!ans  for  the  construction  of  a  subway  under 
its   tracks   at   Moline,    111. 

Grand  Trunk.— .A  contract  has  been  awarded  by  this  com- 
pany to  James  Stewart  &  Co.,  Xew  A'ork,  for  the  construction  of 
a  car  repair  shop  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.  The  building  will  be 
22  ft.  high,  77  ft.  wide  and  360  ft.  long,  with  brick  walls,  con- 
crete   foundation,   and   a    tar    and   gravel    roof. 

Kirby-Bonner  Lumber  Company. — Plans  have  been  com- 
pleted by  this  company  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from 
.Xewton,  Tex.,  to  a  point  24  miles  northeast.  The  contract  for 
the  work  will  probably  be  let  within  the  next  10  days,  and 
construction   will   be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lehigh  &  Xew  England.— A  contract  has  been  given  to  F.  H. 
Clement  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  build  a  line  from  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  4.82  miles,  in  a  generally  westerly  direction  to  .Allentown 
and  East  Allentown.  with  an  intermediate  terminal  at  Rittersiille, 
and  a  spur  from  Rittersvillc  O.'Ol  miles  long.  The  line  is  to  be 
built  through  a  rolling  country,  the  approximate  cut  per  mile 
will  be  36,000  cu.  yd.,  approximate  fill  47,000  cu.  yd.,  the  maxi- 
mum grade  will  be  1.5  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  curvature  10 
degrees.  There  will  be  5  reinforced  concrete  bridges  at  highway 
crossings.  The  line  is  being  l)uilt  to  carry  coal  and  general 
merchandise. 

Missouri,  K.\nsas  &  Te.nas.— This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  L.  J.  Smith  Construction  Company.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  grading  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  yards  at 
Parsons,  Kan.  The  work  will  involve  the  moving  of  approxi- 
mately 275,000  cu.  yd.  of  dirt. 

Pacific  Electric. — This  comi)any  has  been  granted  a  fran- 
chise to  extend  its  line  from  Santa  .Ana,  Cal..  to  Tustin.  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  6  miles.  Work  on  the  extension  will 
be    started    in    the   near    future. 

Pennsvlvani.x  Links  West.— This  company  is  buiUling  a  new 
north-and-southbound  yard  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  which  involves  the 
laying  of  about  30.000  f^.  of  track. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading.— .A  contract  has  been  awarded  to 
C.  P.  Bower.  Reading,  Pa.,  for  grading  at  Saucon  Creek,  south 
of  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  for  an  extension  to  a  freight  yard 
north  of  Saucon  Creek,  providing  for  385  more  cars,  and  for 
a  new  yard  south  of  Saucon  Creek,  with  a  capacity  of  850  cars. 
The  road  will  also  build  an  engine  house  providing  for  six 
engines  at  the  i)resenl  time,  but  planned  to  ultimately  take  care 
of  29,  and  will  construct  a  coaling  station,  water  station  and 
ash   pit. 

Sand  Springs.— This  company  has  completed  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  one-story  brick  car  barn  at  Sand  Springs, 
Okla.  Work  will  be  started  on  the  structure  in  about  two  weeks, 
and  will  cost  ai)])roxiiT!ately  $10,000. 

Vaeoo  &  Mississippi  Vau.ey. — A  contract  has  been  awarded 
by  this  road  to  the  George  B.  Swift  Company.  Chicago,  for  the 
construction  of  a  passenger  station  and  power  house  at  Green- 
wood. Miss.  The  station  will  be  one  story  high.  42  ft.  wide  and 
161  ft.  long,  of  brick  construction,  with  concrete  foundation  and 
slate  and  compisition  roof.  The  power  house  will  be  26  by  54 
ft.,  and  will  also  be  of  brick  construction.  The  improvements 
necessitate  the  removal  and  remodeling  of  the  freight  hous^ 
which  will  be  done  by  the  company's   forces. 
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Canadian  Northern. — This  company  has  sold  to  Wm.  .\.  Read 
&  Co.,  $10,000,000  one-year  6  per  cent  notes,  which  are  being 
offered  at  99.05,  or  on  a  7  per  cent  basis.  These  notes  are 
secured  by  $15,333,000  Canadian  Northern  general  mortgage 
4  per  cent  bonds,  guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  notes  are  convertible  into  the 
bonds  at  79. 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake. — Judge  Class  in  the  District  Court  at 
Brighton,  Colo.,  has  placed  this  company,  which  operates  255 
miles  of  line  between  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Craig,  in  the  hands 
of  receivers.  Charles  Boettcher,  president  of  the  company, 
and  William  R.  Freeman,  tax  agent  for  the  Atchison.  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  have  been  appointed  receivers. 

New  York  Central. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion has  authorized  this  company  to  guarantee  $1,000,000  25- 
year  5  per  cent  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  Boston  &  Albany. 
The  bonds  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  par. 

New  York,  New  H.wen  &  Hartford. — Marcus  P.  Knowlton 
and  the  other  trustees  appointed  under  the  dissolution  decree 
of  October  17,  1914,  in  the  government's  Sherman  law  suit 
against  the  New  Haven  and  other  defendants,  have  petitioned 
the  Federal  District  Court  for  a  further  extension  of  time  in 
which  to  dispose  of  the  aggregation  of  stock  which  they  hold 
and  control  as  a  result  of  the  litigation.  They  hold  among 
other  securities  a  block  of  219.198  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine.  The  dissolution  decree  directed  the  trustees 
to  dispose  of  the  stock  at  private  sale  or  public  auction  prior 
to  January  1,  1918.  Asking  for  the  extension  of  the  time  of 
sale  to  January  1.  1520,  the  trustees  in  the  position  state  that 
from  the  time  of  their  appointment  to  the  present  time  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  has  been  such  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  sell  the  large  block  of  stock 
without  an  enormous  and  unreasonable  sacrifice.  The  other 
stocks  in  their  possession,  the  trustees  explain,  are  mainly 
those  of  railroads  leased  or  operated  by  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
and  their  market  value  is  seriously  affected  by  the  same  con- 
ditions which  affect  the  stock  of  that  road. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco.— J.  W.  Kendrick  and  Frederick  H. 
Ecker  have  been  elected  directors,  the  stockholders  having 
voted  to  increase  the  board  from  15  to  17,  and  the  executive 
.  committee  from  7  to  9.  Jesse  Hirschman  has  been_  elected 
a  director  to  succeed  James  Speyer,  resigned.  Mr.  Kendrick 
and  Mr.  Hirschman  have  also  been  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  directors  have  declared  six  months' 
interest  (3  per  cent)  on  the  adjustment  bonds  and  one  year's 
interest  (6  per  cent)  on  the  income  mortgage  bonds,  payable 
October   1. 

Authority  has  been  obtained  from  the  Missouri  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  issue  $6,440,000  of  5  per  cent  prior  lien 
bonds.  The  application  states  that  $4,578,900  will  be  used 
to  reimburse  the  company  for  expenditures  in  acquiring  prop- 
erty and  improving  the  system,  and  $1,862,000  for  refunding 
obligations   secured   by  lion. 
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Increased  Travel  at  Boston  Terminals. — In  June  the  New 
Haven  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  handled  3,114,280  passengers 
'in  and  out  of  the  South  Station,  against  2.977,151  for  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  137,129,  or  4.6  per  cent.  In  the  same  month  the  Boston  & 
Maine  carried  2,320.828  passengers  in  and  out  of  the  North 
Station,  against  2,246.086  last  year,  an  increase  of  74,742,  or 
3.3  per  cent.  In  the  six  months  ended  June  30  tiie  travel  in 
and  out  of  the  big  South  terminal  aggregated  19,171,063  pas- 
sengers, against  18,074,601  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  an  increase  of  1.096,462,  or  6  per  cent.  In  and  out  of  the 
North  Station  the  travel  was  14,193,405  passengers,  against 
13,351,703,  an  increase  of  841,702,  or  6.3  per  cent.  The  South 
Station  is  the  busiest  in  the  country.  The  Nortli  Station  is 
second  and  the  busiest  used  by  only  one  road. 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Elisha  Lee,  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
made  acting  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  during  a  leave 
of  absence,  which  has  been  granted  \\'.  \V.  Atterbury.  See  also 
note   in  General   News. 

J.  Taney  Willcox,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  of  36  subsidiary  corporations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sys- 
tem, will  attend  the  officers'  training  camp,  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Ga.,  where  he  will  report  for  duty  on  Wednesday.  August  22. 
To  till  the  resulting  vacancy,  Harry  T.  Wilkins,  who  is  at  present 
special  agent  in  the  traffic  department,  and  who  managed  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad's  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion, has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary,  effective  August  20. 

The  officers  of  the  Savannah  &  Atlanta,  which  has  acquired 
all  properties  and  franchises  of  the  Savannah  &  Northwestern, 
are  as  follows :  James  Imbrie,  chairman  of  the  board,  New- 
York ;  Frank  S.  Gannon,  president.  New  York;  John  H. 
Hunter,  vice-president.  Savannah,  Ga. ;  C.  E.  Gay,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  Savannah ;  Robert  M.  Hitch, 
secretary,  Savannah ;  Ralph  N.  Scheffey,  assistant  secretary,  New- 
York;  Thomas  P.  Goodbody,  treasurer.  Savannah,  Ga. ;  J.  E. 
Grainger,  auditor:  Hitch  &  Denmark,  general  counsel;  Wilson 
Runnette,  general  freight  agent,  and  J.  S.  Douglas,  superintend- 
ent, with  headquarters  at  Savannah. 

Edgar  S.  McPherson,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Spokane  International,  with  headquarters  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
was  born  at  Racine,  Wis.,  on  October  7,  1881,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  with  the  Wisconsin  Central  as  an  office  boy  on  June 
1,  1898  He  was  later  promoted  to  secretary  to  the  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  same  road,  and  on  .August  1,  1901,  became 
chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent.  On  January  15,  1902, 
he  was  promoted  to  secretary  to  the  president,  and  on  June  1, 
1909,  became  associated  with  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  in  a  similar  capacity.  On  February  1,  1910,  he  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager,  and  on  June  1 
of  the  same  year  became  chief  clerk  to  the  president.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1916.  lie  was  promoted  to  assistant  secretary,  and  on 
May  1,  1917.  he  became  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Spokane 
Internationa),  which  position  he  held  until  his  election  as  vice- 
president. 

Operating 

James  Berlingett,  general  manager  of  the  \'irginian  Railway, 
has   resigned   from   that   position. 

C.  J.  Adair  has  been  appointed  terminal  trainmaster  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

T.  S.  Fox  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  on  the  Grand  Rapids 
&  Indiana,  with  headquarters  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  succeeding 
R.  E.  Casey,  promoted. 

George  W.  DeGraff,  yardmaster  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
at  Cartaret.  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster,  with 
headquarters  at  Jersey  City. 

J.  P.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  .\tlantic 
Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Camp  Jackson,  near  Columbia,  S.  C. 

T.  J.  Hayden,  yardmaster  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  w-ith  headquarters 
at  Asheville,  vice  C.  G.  King,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

John  Goodfellow  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Los 
Angeles  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Los  -Xngcles,  Cal.,  succeeding  J.  C.  Muir.  resigned,  effective 
.August    10. 

J.  P.  Connolly,  supervisor  of  mail  traffic  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Rending  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of 
mail  and  express  traffic,  with  office  at  Reading  Terminal,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 
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O.  S.  Johnson,  chief  clerk  to  the  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

Joseph  H.  Guniljes.  whose  appointment  as  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Railroad   is  announced  cl.sewhere   in   these   columns,   was 

horn  at  Oaks  Station, 
Montgomery  county,  Pa., 
November  27,  1866.  He 
graduated  from  the  en- 
gineering department  of 
the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1888,  and  en- 
tered railway  service  as 
a  rodman  on  the  Middle 
division.      In    December, 

1890.  he  was  transferred 
to  the  maintenance  of 
way  department  at  Al- 
toona,  and  on  August  11. 

1891,  promoted  to  as- 
sistant supervisor  at 
Kreeport,  Pa.  He  was 
transferred  to  a  similar 
position  at  MifiHin.  Pa.. 
on  the  middle  division, 
on  April  30,  1893.  On 
July  1,  1897,  he  was 
promoted    to    supervisor 

at  Millersliurg,  Pa.  On  October  30.  1899,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Monongahela  division  as  supervisor  at  Dravosburg,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1900,  he  returned  to  Mifflin  as  supervisor.  On  December 
10,  1901,  he  was  tran-sferred  to  the  position  of  supervisor  at  New 
Florence,  Pa.,  on  the  Pittsburgh  division,  and  on  June  1,  1903, 
was  promoted  to  division  engineer  of  the  Monongahela  division. 
On  April  1,  1905,  he  was  transferred  to  division  engineer  of  the 
West  Jersey  &  Seashore,  and  on  April  1.  1907,  to  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Pittsburgh  division.  He  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant suijerintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  division  on  March  3. 
1911,  and  on  December  1,  1913,  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
the  Renovo  division,  with  headquarters  at  Rcnovo,  Pa.  He 
was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Terminal 
division   on    May   1,   1916. 

.Arthur  B.  Clark,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Terminal  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is   announced    elsewhere   in   these   columns,   was   born   at    Green 

\'illage,  Pa.,  October  1, 
1867.  He  graduated 
from  Lafayette  College 
in  1891,  receiving  the 
degree  of  civil  engineer. 
During  his  summer  va- 
cations in  1889  and  1890 
he  was  employed  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  as 
rodman,  first  entering 
the  service  July  1,  1889. 
.After  graduation  he  was 
employed  from  Septem- 
ber 14,  1891.  as  rodman 
on  the  Philadelphia  di- 
vision at  Philadelphia. 
On  July  2,  1896,  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant 
supervisor,  and  served 
in  that  position  on  the 
.    „    „,  .Mtoona    and    Pittsburgh 

A.    B.   Clark  j-    •    ■  r\        t    i      ^i 

divisions.        On    July    1. 

1900,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  supervisor  on  the  Baltimore  division  of  the 
Northern  Central.  On  July  20,  1901,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Pittsburgh  division  and  located  at  Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of  the 
track  work  of  the  Pittsliiirgh  A'ard.  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  station.  On  December 
15.  1905.  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  engineer  of  the  Middle 
and  Western  divisions  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie.  He  was 
sulisequently    transferred    to    the    same    position    on    the    West 


Jersey  &  Seashore,  thence  to  the  Maryland  division  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  as  assistant  engineer. 
On  January  15,  1910,  he  was  promoted  to  principal  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  and  on 
June  16,  1913.  he  was  made  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of 
way,  in  charge  of  roadway  and  track.  On  September  28,  1916, 
Mr.  Clark  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the   Renovo  division. 

W.  R.  Parsons,  trainmaster  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Birmingham  division,  with  headquarters  at  Manchester, 
Ga.,  vice  F.   M.  Wooddall,  resigned. 

J.  P.  Kavanaugh,  terminal  trainmaster  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  su- 
perintendent in  charge  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  terminals,  suc- 
ceeding R.  A.  Grammes,  who  was  recently  given  a  commission 
as  major  in  the  army;  W.  H.  Lynn,  general  yardmaster  at  Cum- 
berland,   succeeds    Mr.    Kavanaugh. 

Richard  L.  O'Donnef,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  is  an- 
nounced elsewhere  in  these  columns,  was  born  in    Philadelphia, 

November  5,  1860.  He 
graduated  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia high  school  in 
1877,  and  from  the  Poly- 
technic College  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1882.  He 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  1883,  and  was 
employed  as  rodman, 
levelman  and  transitman 
in  the  construction  de- 
partment until  1884;  as 
draftsman  at  Blairs- 
ville  in  the  assistant  en- 
gineer's office  of  the 
West  Penn  division  dur- 
ing 1884,  1885  and  1886. 
In  November,  1886,  he 
became  assistant  engi- 
R.  L.  o-Donnei  "^^''  '"  ^^^  principal  as- 

sistant engineer's  office 
at  .Altoona.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  supervisor  at  Hollidaysburg  in  March,  1887, 
and  was  transferred  in  February,  1888,  to  the  same  position  at 
Lancaster  on  the  Philadelphia  division.  Following  the  flood 
at  Johnstown,  May  31.  1889,  Mr.  O'Donnel  was  assigned  to 
temporary  duty  at  that  point  in  charge  of  a  force  of  men. 
.\fter  six  weeks'  service  at  Johnstown  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Pittsburgh  division  as  assistant  supervisor  at  New  Florence. 
He  was  promoted  in  November,  1889,  to  supervisor  in  the 
.-\ltoona  yard,  and  in  .\pril.  1891.  became  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Tyrone  division.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh 
division  as  assistant  engineer  in  December.  1894.  In  February, 
1897,  Mr.  O'Donnel  was  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Pittsburgh  division,  and  to  superintendent  of  the  same 
division  on  January  1,  1902.  He  was  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  \"alley  division  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1903.  and  on  March  3.  1911.  general  superintendent  of 
the    Western    Pennsylvania    division. 

C.  E.  Green,  trainmaster  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  transferred  to  Bureau. 
111.,  succeeding  B.  H.  Hagelbarger,  resigned  to  enter  military 
service;  C.  W.  Lafier.  trainmaster  at  Omaha.  Neb.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Des  Moines ;  H.  C.  Higgins  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  West  Iowa  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Omaha. 

Tij  complete  the  or.aanization  of  the  general  manager's  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Richard  L.  O'Donnel  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Lines  East  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Erie.  This  position  has  been  vacant  since  .April  1. 
Mr.  O'Donnel  has  been  general  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  division,  at  Pittsburgh,  for  the  past  six  years.  As 
assistant  general  manager,  he  will  be  located  in  the  general  of- 
fices at  Broad  .Street  station.  Philadelphia.   J.  H.  Gunibes,  super- 
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intendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Terminal  division,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  di- 
vision, to  succeed  Mr.  O'Donnel.  A.  B.  Clark,  superintendent  of 
the  Renovo  division,  will  become  superintendent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Terminal  division.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  E.  B.  John,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Delaware  division,  and  P.  L.  Grove,  master 
mechanic  of  the  West  Philadelphia  shops,  will  Ijccome  super- 
intendent  of  the   Delaware   division. 

Traffic 

Hugh  ;\liller  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  vice 
Robert  H.  Martin,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

R.  C.  Wharton  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Georgia  Railroad  at  Macon,  Ga.,  vice  W.  E.  Mobley,  assigned 
to  other  duties.  F.  W.  Eoschert  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeding  Mr.  Wharton. 

N.  H.  Hall  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  succeed- 
ing C.  F.  Northrup,  resigned ;  L.  G.  Wilson  has  been  appointed 
commercial  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Los   Angeles. 

F.  H.  Donahue,  traveling  passenger  and  freight  agent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  of  the  passenger  and  freight  departments,  with  the  same 
headquarters,   succeeding   H.   N.   Atwood,   transferred. 

Sheldon  A.  Volkman,  general  agent  on  the  Great  Northern 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  refrig- 
erator service,  succeeding  O.  W.  Farrell,  assigned  to  other 
duties;  H.  E.  Kendree  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  with 
headquarters    at    St.    Paul. 

G.  R.  Piper,  general  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent 
at  Wichita,  succeeding  E.  E.  Hook,  resigned  to  enter  other 
business;  M.  C.  Burton,  traveling  freight  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Hutchinson,  has  been  promoted  to  general  agent  at 
Atchison. 

B.  Z.  Ruff,  commercial  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with 
office  at  Savannah,  Ga..  succeeding  G.  S.  Hinkins,  who  has 
accepted  service  with  the  American  Railway  Association,  and 
C.  J.  Danehey,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Columbus,  S.  C,  has 
been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Spartanburg,  vice  Mr. 
Ruff. 

C.  A.  Werlich.  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  August  10,  entered  railway  service  with  the  Iowa  Central  in 
1888  as  a  clerk  in  the  local  freight  office  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  In 
1890  he  was  promoted  to  the  general  auditing  department  at 
Marshalltown,  and  in  1892  became  rate  clerk  in  the  general 
freight  office,  and  later  held  various  positions  in  that  depart- 
ment, including  that  of  chief  tarifTf  clerk,  until  January  1,  1905. 
On  the  latter  date  the  general  offices  of  the  Iowa  Centra!  and 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  were  consolidated  at  Minneapolis. 
and  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  both  roads.  On  Xovember 
30,  1909,  when  the  general  freight  offices  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  -  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
and  the  Iowa  Central  were  consolidated  at  Chicago,  he  became 
chief  clerk  of  the  tariff  department  for  all  four  roads.  On  De- 
cember 15,  1910.  he  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  in  the  general 
freight  office  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Cen- 
tral at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  on  January  1.  1912,  became  chief 
of  the  tariff  bureau  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  recent  appointment,  as  already  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Slock 

W.  F.  Seemuth  has  been  appointed  signal  inspector  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis. 

X.  C.  Van  Natta,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with  headquarters  at  Muskogee. 
Okla.,  was  born  at  Chicago,  on  May  8.  1868,  and  entered  railway, 
service  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  in  1887.  In 
1909  he  became  associated  with  the  Gallatin  Valley  as  chief  en- 
gineer, and   in   1910  he  went   with   tlie   Chicago,   Rock   Island   & 


Pacific.  In  -April,  1912,  he  became  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  In  the  following  year  he  went 
with  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  in  a  similar  cajjacity,  and 
in  1916  he  was  promoted  to  locating  engineer,  and  in  1917  he 
became  valuation  engineer  for  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  chief 
engineer. 

Special 
Frank   A.   O'Conneil   has   been   appointed   editor   of  the   Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Employees'  Magazine  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  succeed- 
ing R.  M.  Van  Sant  and  A.  W.  Grahame,  editor  and  associate 
editor   respectively,  who   have  entered  military   service. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

R.  M.  Van  Sant.  editor  of  tlie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Employees' 
Magazine,  has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  infantry 
branch  at  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  training  camp.  Fort  Myer, 
\'a.,  and  A.  W.  Grahame.  associate  editor,  will  enter  military 
service  this  month  at  the  same  camp. 

Major  R.  Falshaw  Morkill,  formerly  signal  engineer  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  and  now  serving  overseas  in 
the  British  .Army,  has  been  appointed  by  the  director-general  of 
transportation  to  take  over  all  signaling  work  in  the  area  oc- 
cupied in  France  and  Belgium  by  the  British  forces,  and  is  now 
at    genera!    headquarters. 

Colonel  Charles  D.  Hine,  formerly  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  and  more  recently 
special  representative  of  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  165th  Regiment, 
formerly  the  69th  of  the  New  York  National  Guard.  Colonel 
Hine  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He  later  entered  railway 
service,  but  became  a  major  of  volunteers  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  war. 

OBITUARY 

George  S.  Cheyney,  general  superintendent  of  water  com- 
panies of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  since  March,  1910.  died  sud- 
denly on  .August  16,  1917.  at  his  home  in  Cheyney,  Pa.,  at  the 
age   of   54 

J.  H.  P.  Hughart.  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana, 
who  died  at  a  Grand  Rapids  (  Mich. )  hospital  on  August  16  from 
injuries  sustained  from  a  fall,  was  born  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on 
December  1,  1854,  and  entered  railway  service  with  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Connellsville  on  September  1,  1869.  In  1874  he  went  with  the 
Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  and  served  successively  until  January  1, 
1892,  as  secretary  to  the  president,  purchasing  agent,  paymaster, 
secretary,  assistant  to  the  president  and  acting  superintendent. 
On  the  latter  date  he  was  promoted  to  second  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  on  June  1,  1896.  became  general  manager 
of  the  road  when  it  was  reorganized.  On  .April  1.  1906.  he  was 
elected  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  in  April.  1914. 
became    president. 


Mexico  Reduces  R.\tes  on  .American  Corn. — The  Mexican 
railways  have  reduced  the  freight  rates  throughout  Mexico  30 
per  cent  on  American  corn,  according  to  a  report  from  the  Amer- 
ican consul  general  at  Mexico  City. 

Goon  Te.\m  Work  on  In.\deql'.\te  R.\ilw.\vs. — There  had 
been  serious  strikes  in  Italy's  railroad  force  only  a  few  months 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  and  doubts  could  reasonably  be 
entertained  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  railroad  service,  which, 
moreover,  was  said  to  be  heavily  sprinkled  with  anarchistic  or 
socialistic  theories,  and  disorganized  on  account  of  the  recent 
disastrous  earthquakes.  But  on  the  day  when  the  army  was 
mobilized,  the  nation  showed  what  stuff  she  was  really  made 
of,  and  how  the  infection  both  of  Germanism  and  of  e\il-minded 
socialism  was  only  skin-deep.  Military  trains  followed  each 
other  on  the  most  congested  and  unmilitary  tracks  in  the  world, 
day  and  night  for  days  and  nights  without  a  single  casualty ; 
the  railroad  force  saw  to  it  that  everyone  concerned  did  his 
duty.  -As  a  piece  of  team-work  and  organization  in  the  face  ofj 
Icchnical  odds  (it  is  remarkable  how  the  geography  of  Italj 
stands  against  her  history  at  all  times')  it  was  unprecedentedj 
and  niav  he  hard  to  beat. — .■iiiiy  A.  Brmardy  in  the  Boslonq 
Trar.tcrif'l. 
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Fuel  Economy 

and  Locomotive 

Operation 

u.'^ed  economically. 


Many  roads  have  an  organized  department  for  supervis- 
ing the  handling  and  performance  of  locomotives.  Never 
before  has  a  department  of  this  kind 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  show  its 
worth.  With  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the 
railroads  as  large  as  it  now  is  no  stone 
should  be  left  unturned  to  have  fuel 
It  has  been  shown  in  the  past  that  great 
results  can  be  obtained  by  adequate  supervision.  The  en- 
ginemen  must  he  thoroughly  trained  in  tiie  matter  of  fuel 
economy.  They  must  be  shown  how  to  get  the  most  out  of 
every  pound  of  fuel  fired  and  further,  it  mu.st  be  seen  that 
they  follow  instructions.  The  only  proper  way  to  do  this  is 
by  supervision.  The  addition  of  a  few  more  supervisors 
to  the  fuel  organization  will  be  money  well  spent  when  the 
advance  in  the  co.st  of  fuel  is  considered.  More  power  must 
be  gotten,  out  of  the  locomotives.  Engincmen  must  be 
taught  how  to  use  their  power  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  careful  and  proper  instruc- 
tion, together  with  adequate  supervision.  To  be  sure,  the 
war  has  and  will  create  a  shortage  of  labor  on  the  railways 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  men  can  not  be  spared  for  this 
work;  but  the  conservation  of  the  fuel  and  the  greater  re- 
liability of  the  service  must  also  be  considered  and  men  en- 
listed in  this  work  may  be  of  greater  service  to  the  railroads 
of  the  countr)',  than  in  any  other  place.  It  is  a  proljlcm 
which  should  be  given  the  most  careful  consideration. 


Awaken  the 
Small  Shipper 


A  note  on  another  page  tells  of  the  e.xcellent  record  of  a 
New  Orleans  firm  in  unloading  one-fourth  of  its  cars  on  the 
same  day  that  they  came  in;  that  is, 
before  the  railroad  would  begin  to 
count  the  time.  This  note  is  a  re- 
minder that  the  smaller  traders — those 
who  load  or  unload  from  three  to  a 
dozen  cars  a  week—  present  the  most  difficult  prol)lem  in  car 
conservation.  The  large  establishments  can  employ  an  ex- 
perienced traffic  man  to  give  his  whole  energy  to  the  work, 
driving  others,  where  necessary,  and  keeping  cveryiiodv  con- 
stantly alert.  With  operations  of  less  magnitude,  the  station 
agent  and  the  shipper  or  consignee  have  got  to  combine  their 


efforts  and  co-operate,  else  the  necessary  enthusiasm  will  be 
lacking.  The  trainmaster  must  spur  the  agents,  if  they  need 
spurring,  and  the  division  freight  agent  must  arouse  any  slow 
consignee.  It  is  particularly  important  to  make  plain  to 
the  consignee  that  the  good  records  of  the  large  establishments 
are  not  due  to  any  favoritism  e.xtendcd  by  the  railroad. 
Neither  should  railroads  ask  the  merchant  to  improve  his 
service  simply  as  a  favor  to  the  carrier.  Every  reasonable  rail- 
road man  cloes  surely  appreciate  favors  in  this  field,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  never  forgets  to  express  his  appreciation; 
but  the  main  argument  to  be  presented  to  the  public  is  a  lucid 
and  forceful  statement  of  the  cold  facts,  frank,  full  and  de- 
tailed. Car  conservation  helps  all  concerned;  to  tell  this  to 
all  concerned  is  a  never-ending  job. 


What  Are 

Railroad 

Accidents  ? 


In  the  study  of  railroad  accidents  and  their  causes  there  is 
a  constant  necessity  of  remembering  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  the  term  "accident."  Not  the  least 
of  the  accidental  features  of  such  casu- 
alties is  the  accident  of  time  and  of 
])lacc.  In  the  butting  collision  of  trol- 
ley cars  at  North  Branford,  Conn.,  on 
August  l.\  seventeen  persons  were  killed;  and  everybody 
who  travels  is  justly  indignant  as  he  reads  of  the  incredibly- 
careless  management  which  continues  to  use,  witli  high-speed 
electric  cars,  the  same  old  methods  of  operation  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  da_\s  of  horse  cars.  But  only  seven  days  later, 
within  25  miles  of  North  Branford  (near  Saybrook  Junc- 
tion), half  as  many  persons  lost  their  lives  in  a  "railroad 
accident"  for  which  the  railroad  management  is  in  no  sense 
responsible.  Nine  out  of  ten  persons,  riding  in  an  auto- 
mobile, were  killed  by  a  locomotive  at  a  railroad  cro.ssing. 
.A  cynic  might,  very  plausibly,  ask  why,  if  people  will  rush 
to  their  death  voluntarily,  at  crossings,  there  should  be  so 
much  outcry  when  they  are  killed  in  the  carsl  Neither  of 
these  "accidents"  has  any  relation  to  the  other,  so  far  as  the 
details  of  prevention  are  concerned.  Yet  their  being  so 
nearly  in  juxtaposition  may  well  call  attention  once  more 
to  the  need  of  getting  down  to  actual  causes  and  of  patient 
attention  to  the  real  issues,  in  every  case,  uninfluenced  by 
special    interests   or  the   clamor   of   shortsighted    advocates. 
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The  fact  that  within  a  given  territory,  within  a  given  time,  a 
hundred  people  are  killed  on  railroad  premises  by  their  own 
fault,  when  only  a  half  or  a  tenth  of  that  number  are  killed 
by  the  fault  of  the  railroad  or  its  employees  does  not,  indeed, 
afford  any  excuse  for  the  railroad,  or  justify  any  relaxation 
of  efforts  at  improvement;  but  it  does  show  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  activities  of  press  and  legislature  are  misdirected,  and 
that  much  of  the  time  of  the  courts  is  wasted.  The  opera- 
tion of  twenty  thousand  miles  of  busy  railroad — in  Great 
Britain  or  America — for  a  year  or  longer,  with  not  a  pas- 
senger killed  except  by  his  own  fault,  is  a  great  achievement. 
This  is  one  side  of  the  shield.  A  statement  of  all  casualties, 
great  and  small,  on  the  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States 
ioT  a  year — one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  in  the  last  report  issued — shows  the  other 
side.  Each  figure  has  its  own  lessons;  but  each  side  of  the 
shield  is  often  shown  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  superficial 
observer  to  think  that  he  is  looking  at  the  other  side.  If  a 
clear  distinction  were  always  made  between  "railroad  acci- 
dents" not  due  to  the  fault  of  either  railways  or  their  em- 
ployees and  railroad  accidents  actually  due  to  them,  it  would 
be  easier  to  secure  intelligent  regulation  to  reduce  accident.-;. 


A  PRIZE  FOR  A  STUDY  OF  THE  RECONSIGN- 
MENT  PRIVILEGE 

IS  the  reconsignment  privilege  as  it  is  used  and  abused 
*  now  a  pernicious  form  of  rebate  or  has  it  become  so 
much  a  part  of  the  commercial  customs  of  the  country  that 
it  would  be  economically  wrong  to  make  a  substantial  charge 
for  this  privilege?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  recon- 
signment privilege  puts  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  railroads. 
Just  how  heav)'  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  would  like  to 
demonstrate.  Specific  instances  are  occasionally  made  pub- 
lic where  this  reconsignment  privilege  is  grossly  abused  not 
only  to  the  detriment  of  the  railroads  but  of  the  consumers. 
In  some  of  the  investigations  made  last  winter  at  New  York 
in  regard  to  food  speculation  it  was  brought  out  that  a  car- 
load of  perishable  foodstuff  was  sometimes  sold  a  dozen 
times  over,  and  nearly  each  time  it  was  sold  a  reconsignment 
was  made.  A  carload  of  potatoes  was  sold  by  a  local  job- 
ber to  a  New  York  jobber  and  by  him  sold  to  a  Chicago 
jobber  and  the  car  reconsigned  to  Chicago;  the  Chicago 
jobber  sold  it  to  a  Cincinnati  dealer  and  the  car  was  re- 
consigned  to  Cincinnati;  the  Cincinnati  dealer  sold  it  to  a 
Cleveland  dealer  and  the  car  was  reconsigned  to  Cleveland, 
and  so  the  thing  went  on  through  half  a  dozen  more  trans- 
actions covering  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  days.  All  this 
time  the  car  itself  was  standing  in  the  yards  in  one  of  the 
upstate  cities  of  New  York. 

Yardmasters  and  station  agents  are  the  railroad  men  who 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
consignment privilege  is  used,  the  kinds  of  commodities  that 
are  reconsigned,  and  the  expense  to  which  the  railroad  com- 
pany is  put.  In  order  that  this  subject  may  be  fully  dis- 
cussed and  as  much  light  thrown  on  it  as  possible,  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  offers  a  first  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  article 
dealing  with  this  subject  and  a  second  prize  of  $25,  and 
will  pay  space  rates  for  any  other  articles  that  are  used. 
Discussions  of  this  subject  should  be  condensed  as  much 
as  possible  but  no  rigid  limit  will  be  placed  on  the  length 
of  articles.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Woolworth 
Building,  New  York  City,  and  must  reach  New  York  not 
later  than  September  29.  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  reserves 
the  privilege  of  condensing  any  statistics  which  are  pre- 
sented if  such  condensation  can  be  done  profitably. 

Three  judges  will  be  selected  and  their  names  announced 
in  the  near  future.  What  is  especially  desired  is  a  state- 
ment of  facts  culled  from  experience.  Such  information  in 
regard   to   reconsignment   as   this   contest   may   bring   forth 


should  be  of  value,  especially  at  the  present  time.  The 
names  of  roads  will,  if  the  author  so  desires,  be  held  confi- 
dential, but  we  strongly  urge  competitors  to  name  commod- 
ities and  to  give  figures  for  length  of  time  held,  destinations 
to  which  reconsignments  are  made,  etc.,  and  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  the  greatest  possible  frankness.  It  is  through 
such  a  discussion  as  this,  if  participated  in  by  a  sufficiently 
great  number  of  men  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  hopes  to  be  able  to  make 
available  the  facts. 


RECENT  INCREASES  IN  RAILWAY  EFFICIENCY 

I T  is  becoming  well  understood  that,  second  only  to  success 
in  enlarging  and  training  its  anny  and  navy,  the  thing 
most  needful  to  enabling  the  United  States  to  do  its  part  in 
winning  the  war  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  all  the  coun- 
try's productive  and  distributive  processes.  Of  all  the  con- 
cerns which  have  increased  their  efficiency  in  this  good  cause 
the  railways  probably  stand  foremost.  They  are  today 
handling  a  much  larger  amount  of  traffic  with  each  freight 
locomotive  and  each  freight  car  than  was  ever  done  liefore 
in  their  history  or  in  that  of  any  other  railway  system  in  the 
world. 

Those  who  like  to  snarl  at  the  railways  ask  why  it  required 
a  national  crisis  such  as  the  present  to  cause  their  managers 
to  introduce  more  efficient  methods.  It  did  not.  They  were 
constantly  introducing  more  efficient  methods  long  before  we 
got  into  the  war.  The  doctrinaire  advocates  of  government 
ownership,  such  as  Frederic  C.  Howe,  say  that  the  increases 
in  efficiency  are  due  to  concentrated  control  and  that  there- 
fore they  are  an  argument  for  government  management.  But 
neither  the  premise  nor  the  conclusion  of  this  argument  has 
any  foundation.  No  government  railways  ever  got  such  op- 
erating results  as  our  railways  are  now  getting;  and  our  own 
railways  would  not  be  getting  them  if  they  were  under  gov- 
ernment management.  It  is  not  merely  the  concentrated  di- 
rection, but  it  is  still  more  the  brains  and  energy  that  arc 
iieing  put  into  the  general  direction  of  the  roads,  and  into 
their  operation  that  are  getting  the  results.  Such  brains 
would  not  be  put  into  their  direction  and  operation  under 
government  ownership. 

We  said  above  that  the  efficiency  of  the  railways  was  being 
constantly  increased  before  our  entrance  into  the  war.  The 
facts  regarding  the  increases  in  efficiency  which  have  occurred 
both  since  the  country  entered  the  war,  and  during  the  year 
preceding,  make  a  remarkable  story.  We  shall  try  to  tell  here 
only  the  part  of  it  relating  to  the  augmentation  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  railways  with  each  locomotive  and  each  car. 

The  largest  freight  traffic  handled  by  the  railways  in  any 
fiscal  year  jjrior  to  1916  was  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
on  June  30,  1913.  In  the  years  ended  on  June  30,  1914,  and 
1915  the  traffic  showed  heavy  reductions,  there  were  many 
idle  cars  throughout  both  years,  and  therefore  it  was  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  maximum  service  from  each  engine  and 
car.  In  fact,  the  traffic  was  so  light  and  earnings  were  so 
small  that  purchases  of  new  equipment  became  very  small 
and  there  were  actually  29,351  fewer  freight  cars  and  about 
700  fewer  locomotives  in  service  on  June  30,  1916,  than  there 
were  on  the  same  date  in  1915,  and  340  less  cars  than  the;e 
were  on  June  30,  1914. 

With  this  reduced  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  the  rail- 
ways had  to  handle  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  much  the  largest 
traffic  they  had  ever  had.  With  a  slight  increase  in  cars  and 
locomotives  they  handled  in  the  calendar  year  1916  a  still 
larger  business,  and  with  an  increase  of  less  than  1  per  cent 
in  locomotives  and  of  perhaps  3  per  cent  in  freight  cars  they 
are  today  handling  a  vastly  larger  business  than  they  did  in 
the  calendar  year  1916. 

What  do  these  facts  indicate  as  to  the  increases  which  have 
occurred  in  the  service  being  derived,  on  the  average,  from 
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each  locomotive  and  each  car?     The  following  table  throws 
light  on  that  question: 

TON-MILES    HANDLED     PER    FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE    AND     PER 
FREIGHT    CAR 

Per  Freight  Per  Freight 

Locomotive  Car 

Fiscal    year    1908 6,461,907  104,524 

Fiscal    year    1909 6,424,796  105,514 

Fiscal    year    1910 7,237,569  114,755 

Fiscal    year   1911 6,913,259  115,593 

Fiscal    year    1912 7,056,034  119,194 

Fiscal    year    1913 7,843,663  132,566 

Fiscal    year    1914 7,368,713  123,974 

Fiscal    year    1915 7,087,491  117,483 

Fiscal    year    1916 8,954,248  147,444 

Per  Freight  Per  Freight 

Locomotive  Car 

•Calendar    year    1916 9,953,660  162,630 

•Calendar    year    1917 11,447,000  187,000 

Increase  1916  (fiscal)  over  1908  (fiscal) 38.6  per  cent  41.1  per  cent 

Increase  1916  (fiscal)  over  1915  (fiscal) 26.3  per  cent  25.5  per  cent 

Increase  1916  (fiscal)  over  1913  (fiscal) 14.2  per  cent  11.2  per  cent 

•Increase  1917   (calendar)  over  1916  (fiscal)  .  .28.4  per  cent  27      per  cent 

•Increase  1917  (calendar)  over  1915  (fiscal)..  62.2  per  cent  59      per  cent 

•Increase  1917  (calendar)  over  1913  (fiscal)..  46.6  per  cent  41      per  cent 

•Increase  1917  (calendar)  over  1908  (fiscal)..  77.4  per  cent  78.9  per  cent 

•  Estimated. 

The  statistics  for  the  calenciar  year  1916,  while  estimated, 
are  based  upon  the  number  of  freight  cars  and  locomotives 
known  to  have  been  in  service  and  upon  the  actual  freight 
earnings  during  the  year.  The  estimates  for  the  calendar 
year  1917  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  each  car  and 
each  locomotive  will  handle  15  per  cent  more  freight  in  the 
year  1917  than  it  did  in  the  calendar  year  1916;  and  this  is 
a  perfectly  safe  estimate,  in  view  of  the  records  which  are 
known  actually  to  have  been  made  in  the  movement  of  traffic 
during  the  three  months  of  the  year  already  past.  The  avail- 
able statistics  indicate  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  in  freight 
car  efficiency  in  April,  14  per  cent  in  May  and  22  per  cent  in 
June.  They  indicate  even  greater  increases  in  locomotive 
efficiency. 

Going  back  to  the  period  before  we  entered  the  war,  the 
statistics  show  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  the  railways 
handled  14  per  cent  more  freight  business  with  each  freight 
locomotive  and  11.2  per  cent  more  freight  business  with  each 
freight  car  than  they  did  in  the  fi,scal  year  1913,  which  was 
the  banner  year  before.  In  other  words,  they  handled  7,843,- 
663  ton  miles  with  each  engine  and  132,566  with  each  car 
in  1913;  and  8,954,248  with  each  engine  and  147,444  with 
each  car  in  1916.  The  increase  per  locomotive  in  1916  over 
1915  (fiscal  years)  was  26.3  per  cent  and  per  ireight  car 
25.5;  while  in  1916  over  1908  the  increase  per  locomotive 
was  38.6  per  cent  and  per  freight  car  41  per  cent. 

The  calendar  year  1916  showed  a  still  further  great  in- 
crea.se  in  efficiency.  As  compared,  for  example,  with  1913, 
the  banner  fiscal  year  prior  to  1916,  the  increase  in  business 
handled  per  freight  locomotive  was  27  per  cent,  and  per 
freight  car  23  per  cent.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  foregoing 
increases  in  efficiency  occurred  before  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  and  before  the  centralized  direction  of  the  rail- 
ways by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  was  established,  and  that 
therefore  all  talk  ai)out  the  railways  not  having  increased 
their  efficiency  until  we  got  into  the  war  is  groundless. 

The  entrance  of  the  country  into  the  war,  however,  afford- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  opportunity  to  operate  the  railways  as  a 
single  system,  and  to  appeal  to  the  individual  managements, 
the  employees  and  the  patrons  of  the  railways,  on  patriotic 
grounds,  to  co-operate  vigorously  in  increasing  their  effi- 
ciency, has  enabled  some  remarkable  improvements  in  the 
use  of  engines  and  cars  to  be  made.  As  the  table  shows,  if 
the  railways  handle  relatively  as  much  more  freight  traffic  in 
each  remaining  month  of  the  calendar  year  1917  with  each 
locomotive  and  car  as  the  improvement  in  their  perfonnance 
in  April,  May  and  June  indicates  that  they  will,  they  will 
make  a  record  far  surpassing  their  best  past  performance. 
With  each  locomotive  we  estimate  they  will  handle  28.4  per 
cent  more  business  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1916;  62  per  cent 


more  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1915;  46.6  per  cent  more  than 
in  the  fiscal  year  1913,  and  77.4  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
fiscal  year  1908.  With  each  freight  car  we  estimate  that  they 
will  handle  27  per  cent  more  business  than  in  the  fiscal  year 
1916;  59  per  cent  more  than  in  1915;  41  per  cent  more  than 
in  1913  and  79  per  cent  more  than  in  1908. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  remarkable  increases  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  use  of  equipment  which  have  been  made  since 
the  present  organization  under  the  Railroads'  War  Board  was 
formed  have  followed  directly  on  the  heels  of  unprecedented 
increases  in  the  efficiency  of  its  use  in  the  year  or  year  and  a 
half  immediately  preceding,  the  record  becomes  a  very  re- 
markable one. 

The  railways  will  never  get  credit  for  what  they  have  done 
and  are  doing  from  the  doctrinaire  advocates  of  government 
ownership,  or  from  those  who  consider  it  good  business  or 
good  politics  to  snarl  at  them;  but  they  will  get  full  credit 
from  the  American  public  when  the  facts  become  as  widely 
known  as  they  should  be. 


ARREST  THE  DETERIORATION   OF  RAILWAY 
TRACK 

""PHE  track  of  most  railroads  is  not  being  maintained  to 
normal  standards  today.  As  a  result  it  is  deteriorating 
at  a  time  when  the  country  is  demanding  the  maximum  serv- 
ice from  the  railways.  Such  a  situation  would  be  serious 
at  any  time.  It  is  doubly  so  now  when  it  is  vital  that  trans- 
portation facilities  be  kept  in  tlie  best  possible  condition. 

The  roads  of  the  United  States  are  handling  the  heaviest 
traffic  in  their  history.  As  noted  on  page  220  of  our  issue 
of  August  10,  statistics  covering  the  operations  of  Class  1 
roads — those  earning  over  1,000,000  gross  annually — for  the 
first  five  months  of  the  present  calendar  year  show  operating 
revenues  of  $1,548,348,314,  an  increase  of  $348,000,000  or 
29  per  cent  over  the  same  months  of  1913,  the  period  of 
highest  railway  earnings  previous  to  the  war.  During  the 
same  interval  transportation  expenses  increased  30.3  per  cent 
and  maintenance  of  equipment  expenditures  27.6  per  cent. 
Charges  for  maintenance  of  way  for  these  same  roads  for 
the  first  five  months  of  1917  were  $177,319,957,  an  in- 
crease of  only  $15,000,000  or  9.3  per  cent  over  1913,  while 
the  percentage  of  these  expenditures  to  total  operating  e.x- 
penses  fell  from  18.3  per  cent  in  1913  to  15.9  per  cent  this 
year.  Thus  with  an  increase  in  business  handled  of  29  per 
cent  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  mone}-  spent  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  roadway  and  structures  was  only  9.3  per  cent. 

This  tendency  was  most  prominent  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  districts.  In  the  former  an  increase  of  29.2  per 
cent  in  operating  revenues  was  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  only  4.2  per  cent  in  maintenance  of  way  charges.  In 
southern  territory  a  growth  of  25.1  per  cent  in  traffic  led  to 
only  4.1  per  cent  heavier  maintenance  of  way  e.xpenditures. 
In  the  western  district  conditions  were  more  nearly  normal, 
the  30.4  per  cent  increase  in  operating  revenues  being  ac- 
companied by  a  rise  of  16.8  per  cent  in  expenditures  for 
maintenance  of  way.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  situa- 
tion on  some  of  the  eastern  and  southern  roads  is  afforded 
by  the  statement  of  operations  of  an  important  road  in  this 
territory  for  July  which  shows  an  increase  in  traffic  of  20 
per  cent  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  maintenance  of  way 
expenditures  of  22  per  cent. 

While  a  superficial  analysis  of  these  figures  might  suggest 
that  this  reduction  in  maintenance  of  way  charges  was  grati- 
fying, reflecting  increased  efficiency  in  this  department, 'more 
careful  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  ca.se. 
The  increases  in  maintenance  charges  indicated  would  be 
too  small  even  in  comparison  with  the  growth  of  the  business 
in  normal  times,  and  they  are  far  too  small  under  the  present 
abnormal  conditions.  Railway  rates  have  remained  practi- 
cally stationary  in  tliis  period  so  that  a  comparison  of  oper- 
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atins  revenues  is  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  the  service 
performed  Unit  costs  of  maintenance  of  way  work,  on  the 
other  hand  have  been  far  from  stationary.  Four  years  ago 
the  average  wage  rates  for  hiborers  in  the  mamtenance  of 
way  department  was  not  far  from  $1.60;  now  it  will  prob- 
ably average  at  least  $2.30,  with  many  roads  paying  from 
$7  50  up  to  $3.  As  approximately  56  per  cent  of  all  main- 
tenance of  way  expenditures  are  for  labor,  this  increase  of 
almost  45  per  cent  in  unit  rates  of  pay  is  alone  equivalent 
to  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  total  maintenance  of 
way  expenses  without  taking  into  consideration  the  greatly 
decreased  efficiency  of  labor  which  always  follows  rapid  in- 
creases in  wage  rates  in  times  such  as  this.  Measured  in 
terms  of  the  service  performed,  the  maintenance  of  way 
accounts  probably  have  been  increased  well  over  30  per  cent 
by  changes  in  the  labor  situation  alone. 

Materials  have  also  risen  rapidly  in  cost,  few  if  any, 
now  being  procured  at  the  same  or  lower  prices  than  pre- 
vailed in  1913  Rails  have  advanced  $10  per  ton  and  other 
steel  products  have  doubled  in  cost  and  more.  While  a  wide 
variety  of  materials  are  used  in  maintenance  of  way  work, 
each  with  its  individual  price  tendencies,  it  is  conser\-ative 
to  estimate  that  on  the  average  their  cost  increased  as  much 
as  that  of  labor.  Therefore,  if  the  traffic  had  been  the  same 
in  1917  as  in  1913  the  conditions  in  the  labor  and  material 
markets  alone  would  have  led  to  a  large  increase  in  expen- 
ditures for  maintenance  of  way  to  secure  the  same  results 
As  the  traffic  has  increased  over  29  per  cent  m  this  period 
a  still  further  increase  in  maintenance  of  way  expenses 
should  ht  expected  if  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  property 
caused  by  the  movement  of  this  additional  traffic  is  to  be 

overcome.  ,  .  .  , 

Instead  of  the  increase  in  the  charges  to  this  account  bear- 
ing some  reasonable  relation  to  the  increase  m  the  trattic 
handled  and  to  the  advances  in  unit  costs  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials the  statistics  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  discus- 
sion show  that  it  has  been  only  9.3  per  cent.  This  demon- 
strates bevond  question  that  the  expenditures  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  physical  property  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  bur- 
den imposed  on  it  l)y  the  traffic  and  by  changing  conditions. 
Various  explanations,  all  more  or  less  correct,  may  be  ot- 
tered for  this  condition.  Labor  may  be  scarce  or  even  im- 
possible to  secure.  Materials  cost  more  than  they  did  our 
vears  aeo  These  and  other  facts  require  no  proof  as  they 
are  of  common  knowledge  to  all.  But  they  do  not  alter  the 
fact  that  deterioration  is  taking  place. 

One  of  the  most  disquieting  phases  of  this  entire  situation 
is  the  complacency  with  which  many  railway  managements 
seem  to  be  regarding  this  condition.  As  a  writer  states  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  in  another  column,  the  officers  riding 
over  the  track  see  that  it  is  getting  rough,  realize  that  the 
roadmasters  do  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  men  at  work 
and  do  little  or  nothing.  Resignation  to  this  state  of  affairs 
does  not  meet  the  problem,  neither  does  it  remove  the  danger 
of  failure  of  our  railways  in  the  emergency  through  which 
they  are  passing.  It  is  true  that  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
pairs on  a  well-maintained  property  may  be  postponed  for 
a  short  time  but  this  cannot  be  done  indefinitely.  No  one 
can  tell  the  duration  of  the  present  emergency.  The  gov- 
ernment is  planning  on  a  three  years'  war.  The  railways 
cannot  stand  the  continuance  of  the  present  retrenchment 
in  maintenance  of  way  for  such  a  period  without  disaster. 
They  must  meet  this  situation  squarely,  and  plan  at  least 
upon  as  safe  a  basis  as  the  government. 

This  problem  is  not  one  requiring  the  attention  merely 
of  those  officers  whose  duties  are  limited  to  the  mamtenance 
of  way  department.  More  help  is  necessary  from  the  gen- 
eral managers  and  higher  officers.  When  the  demands  of 
the  government  for  transportation  are  so  extensive  it  is  nat- 
ural^ that  these  officers  should  give  almost  their  entire  at- 
tention to  operating  matters  in  order  that  troops  and  mili- 


tary supplies  ma)-  be  moved  promptly  and  with  the  minimum 
of  'interference  with  normal  business.  As  a  result  of  their 
concentration  on  the  transportation  problem  they  are  giving 
less  than  the  usual  amount  of  attention  to  maintenance 
matters  at  a  time  when  this  attention  is  required  even  more 
than  normally. 

Help  is  needed  and  needed  quickly.  Three  months  from 
now,  or  even  two  months,  will  be  too  late,  for  the  tracks 
will  then  be  going  into  the  winter.  Unless  relief  is  secured 
quickly  and  more?  work  is  done  at  once  the  tracks  will  be 
in  bad  shape  this  winter,  while  facing  a  heavier  traffic  than 
they  have  ever  had  to  bear. 

Even  with  the  most  active  efforts  it  will  be  impossible 
for  much  of  the  ground  already  lost  to  be  made  up  this  year, 
and  there  is  certain  to  be  a  large  accumulation  of  deferred 
maintenance  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  normal  net  earnings  of  the  roads  are  being  swelled  to 
the  extent  that  this  deferred  maintenance  is  accumulating. 
Since  such  amounts  are  not  real  savings,  but  are  only  post- 
poned expenditures,  England  has  permitted  the  roads  in 
that  country  (which  are  laboring  under  conditions  similar 
to  the  railways  in  the  United  States),  to  put  aside  reason- 
able amounts  to  compensate  for  these  postponed  expendi- 
tures, and  the  amounts  so  set  aside  are  included  in  operat- 
ing expenses  before  net  earnings  are  computed,  just  as  if 
the  expenditures  had  actually  been  made.  The  funds  thus 
accumulated  will  be  available  for  maintenance  expenditures 
as  soon  as  men  and  materials  can  be  secured  without  draw- 
ing on  the  earnings  of  later  years.  Insofar  as  it  is  actually 
impossible  to  get  men  and  materials  for  maintenance,  this 
plan  has  much  to  commend  it  to  the  railway  managements 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  a  sound,  business-like  proceeding  under  present 
conditions. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Railway   Nationalhation    anil   the  Average   Citizen.      By   William   H.   Moore. 

181  pages,  5  in,  by  7J^  in.     Bound  in  cloth.     Published  by  McQelUnd, 

Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.     Price,  $1.35. 
The  Irrcsfonsible  Five:  A   New  Family   Compact.     By   William  H.  Moore. 

67  pages.     TA   in.  by  5  in.     Bound  in  cloth.     Published  by  McClelland, 

Goodchild   &   Stewart,  Limited,  Toronto,   Ont. 

The  question  of  government  ownership  and  management 
of  railways  is  of  especial  interest  in  Canada  at  the  present 
time.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  way  in  which 
the  government-owned  Intercolonial  has  been  managed  and 
the  government-built  National  Transcontinental  has  been 
constructed.  The  Intercolonial  has,  on  the  whole,  failed  to 
earn  even  its  operating  expenses,  much  less  interest  on  the 
investment  in  it,  since  it  has  been  owned  by  the  government. 
The  National  Transcontinental  cost  vastly  more  than  the 
original  estimates  and  the  government  commission  which  was 
created  to  investigate  its  construction  rendered  a  report  charg- 
ing gross  waste  and  incompetency  in  the  building  of  it. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  government  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  railways  in  Canada  has  thus  far  been  a  colossal 
failure,  owing  chiefly  to  the  operation  of  influences  which  it 
is  especially  difficult  to  prevent  in  democratic  countries,  the 
present  government  has  committed  itself  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  Canadian  Northern.  This  system  now  has  9,295  miles 
which,  added  to  the  present  government  railways,  will  make 
a  state-owned  mileage  in  Canada  of  over  13,000  miles.  The 
main  reason  why  the  government  has  proposed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Northern  is  that  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment has  guaranteed  the  interest  on  the  road's  bonds,  that 
it  is  unable  to  earn  enough  to  pay  its  fixed  charges  and  at 
the  same  time  raise  money  for  necessary  improvements  aiiQ 
extensions,  and  that  if  the  government  allows  it  to  stay  in 
the  hands  of  its  present  owners  the  road  will  either  have  to 
go  through  bankruptcy  or  the  government  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  make  it  advances.    The  government  does  not  wish  to 
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let  it  go  through  biuikruptcy  and  at  the  same  time  it  takes  the 
position  that  if  tlic  pL-ople  of  Canada  are  to  make  any  more 
advances  to  the  Canadian  Northern  they  ought  to  own  the 
road  and  get  the  benefit  of  future  increases  in  the  value  of 
the  property. 

Mr.  Moore's  book  "Railway  Nationalization  and  the  Av- 
erage Citizen,"  was  written  before  the  government's  proposal 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  Canadian  Northern  was  submitted 
to  Parliament,  but  it  constitutes  an  excellent  answer  to  all 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  step.  In  a  word,  the  answer 
is  that  government  management  almost  certainly  will  be  more 
costly  and  less  enterprising  than  private  management.  If 
the  road  is  turned  over  to  government  management  the  pub- 
lic will  have  to  pay  whatever  deficit  it  may  incur,  and  the 
deficit  which  it  will  have  to  pay  will  be  larger  than  would 
be  the  deficit  which  would  be  incurred  and  which  the  public 
would  have  to  pay  if  the  railway  were  left  under  private 
management.  In  other  words,  under  government  manage- 
ment the  road,  because  of  its  more  expensive  operation,  will 
place  a  heavier  burden.on  the  shippers  and  taxpayers  of  Can- 
ada than  it  would  under  private  ownership.  It  is  true  that 
under  government  ownership  there  will  be  no  private  stock- 
holders to  make  money  out  of  the  property,  but  how  does  it 
hurt  the  public  for  private  stockholders  to  make  money  out 
of  a  property  if  they  afford  such  good  management  that  the 
burden  put  upon  the  public  is  actually  less  than  it  would  be 
if  the  public  owned  the  property  ? 

The  contention  that  railway  transportation  actually  costs 
the  public,  including  those  who  pay  the  rates  and  those  who 
pay  the  taxes,  less  under  private  ownership  even  when  pri- 
vate stockholders  make  money  out  of  it  than  it  does  under 
government  ownership,  is  not  merely  a  theory,  but  is  a  propo- 
sition demonstrable  by  the  almost  uniform  experience  of 
the  entire  world.  Nowhere  else  has  experience  afforded  more 
support  to  this  proposition  than  in  Canada.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  a  country  in  which  government  ownership 
has  thus  far  been  an  utter  failure  should  be  planning  to  ex- 
tend this  policy.  The  financial  and  commercial  future  of 
Canada  would  be  much  brighter  if  its  politicians  and  peo- 
ple were  influenced  less  by  catch-words  and  more  by  actual 
facts. 

The  reasons  why  private  ownership  and  management  of 
railways  are  better  for  most  countries,  and  especially  for 
democratic  countries,  than  government  ownership  are  very 
interestingly  and  entertainingly,  and  at  tlie  same  time  force- 
fully, set  forth  in  Mr.  Moore's  book,  "Railway  Nationaliza- 
tion 'and  the  Average  Citizen."  In  its'  first  two  chapters 
which  arc  entitled  "The  Platitudinarians"  and  "The  Doc- 
trinaire School,"  the  author  attacks  those  whose  arguments 
for  government  ownership  consist  chiefly  in  the  familiar 
platitudes  such  as  "Trust  and  the  public"  and  "Public  own- 
ership seeks  only  the  welfare  of  the  many;  private  ownership 
strives  for  the  wealth  of  the  few,"  and  those  who  base  their 
arguments  in  favor  of  it  on  "so-called  fundainental  prin- 
ciples," which  on  examination  prove  to  be  anything  but  fun- 
damental. One  of  these  latter,  for  example,  is  what  Mr. 
Moore  calls  "the  highway  argument"  and  another  is  "the 
universal  use  argument." 

Mr.  Moore  next  examines  the  actual  results  of  the  opera- 
tion of  public  utilities  in  Canada,  and  especially  of  govern- 
ment telephones  in  Manitoba,  where  the  failure  was  as  com- 
plete as  it  has  been  in  the  operation  of  the  Intercolonial.  He 
next  examines  the  experience  of  other  countries,  especially 
those  of  Europe,  showing  that  in  Prussia,  for  example,  where 
government  management  has  been  a  comparative  success,  the 
political  and  otlier  conditions  are  entirely  different  from 
what  they  arc  in  Canada.  He  then  proceeds  to  a  somewhat 
detailed  consideration  of  the  railway  situation  in  Canada 
and  shows  that  the  railways  which  have  been  designed,  built 
and  managed  under  the  company  system  in  that  country  have 
contributed  far  more  to  its  prosperitty  and  development  than 


those  which  have  l)een  designed,  built  and  managed  under 
public  ownership. 

Mr.  Moore's  book,  "The  Irresponsible  Five,"  is  a  critique 
of  the  report  made  by  the  majority  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  to  Inquire  into  Railways  and  Transportation 
in  Canada.  The  majority  was  composed  of  Sir  Henry  Dray- 
ton and  W.  M.  Acworth,  and  it  recommended  government 
acquisition  of  practically  all  the  railways  in  Canada,  except 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  their  operation  l)y  five  trustees 
who  would  be  chosen  by  the  government,  but  under  the  plan 
favored  would  be  free  from  political  influence.  Mr.  Moore 
severely  criticises  some  of  the  statements  of  fact  in  the  report 
and  also  the  plan  for  acquiring  and  operating  the  railways 
which  it  recommends. 

Both  of  these  books  are  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  government  ownership 
of  public  utilities. 

I'oor's  Manual  of  IniuHrials,  Published  by  Poor's  Manual  Company,  80 
Lafayette   street,   New   York.     Price   $10. 

This  1917  issue  of  Poor's  Manual  of  Industrials  is  cor- 
rected up  to  August  1.  It  contains  income  accounts  and 
balance  sheets  of  nearly  all  of  the  larger  industrial  com- 
panies and  is  compiled  with  the  care,  thoroughness  and 
broad  intelligence  which  Poor's  Manual  Company  has  put 
into  its  Railroad,  Industrial  and  Public  Utility  Manuals  for 
a  great  many  years.  With  a  large  increase  in  interest  of 
the  investing  public  in  industrials.  Poor's  Manual  fills  a 
real  need.  Prior  to  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  regard  to  railroad  annual  reports  in 
1907,  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  was  the  one  source  from 
which  uniform  statistics  of  railroads  could  Ije  obtained.  Now 
with  die  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  figures  available, 
Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  is  still  the  most  convenient 
form  in  which  railroad  statistics  can  be  got  at,  but  the 
Manual  of  Industrials  is  indispensable  to  any  statistical 
library  because  much  of  this  information  is  not  available 
anywhere  else. 

Railroad  Construction,  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Walter  Loring  Webb.  4 
in.  by  7  in.  8-1 1  pages.  Illustrated.  Bound  in  morocco.  Pub- 
lished by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  432  Fouith  avenue.  New  York 
City.     Price   $4. 

This  is  the  sixth  edition  revised  and  enlarged  of  the  well 
known  treatise  on  railroad  construction  which  is  intended 
both  as  a  text  book  for  the  use  of  students  in  college  and 
technical  schools  and  as  a  hand  book  for  the  practicing  en- 
gineer. In  the  preface  of  this  edition  the  author  explains 
that  the  advance  in  the  science  of  railroad  construction  made 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  so  great  as  to  make  the 
extensive  rewriting  of  tlic  book  necessary.  Special  credit 
is  given  to  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
for  its  work.  The  first  100  pages  are  devoted  to  field  en- 
gineering— surveys,  alinement,  curves,  etc.  Earthwork  oc- 
cupies 84  pages;  trestles,  tunnels  and  minor  structures  cover 
an  equivalent  space."  About  100  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
various  elements  of  track  construction  and  a  smaller  space 
to  buildings,  yards,  terminals  and  signaling.  The  relation 
of  train  operation  to  the  economics  of  railway  location  is 
discussed  in  detail  as  in  the  earlier  editions.  Nearly  200 
pages  are  devoted  to  curve  and  earthwork  tables. 


INTERN.A.TIONAL    TR.\iTIC    OF    THE    SwiSS    R,iILW.\YS — In 

1916  tlie  passenger  traffic  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways 
with  Italy  was  38,461  journeys  and  the  freight  traffic  700,- 
777  (metric)  tons.  Passenger  traffic  with  France  was  134,- 
871  journeys  and  the  freight  traffic  27,859  tons.  To  and 
from  Germany  tlirough  passengers  numbered  140,619. 
while  the  freight  traffic  was  2.639,817  tons,  of  which  2,- 
216,138  tons  went  into  Switzerland  and  423,679  tons  came 
out. 
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I  Letters  to  the  Editor 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  UPPER  BERTH 

New    Yotic. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

At  this  time,  when  the  railroads  are  making  such  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  load  cars,  including  passenger  equipment,  to 
full  capacity,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  objections 
made  to  traveling  in  upper  berths.  Speaking  from  my  own 
experience,  and  from  that  voiced  by  other  travelers,  here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  upper  berths  are  objected  to: 

(1)  Lack  of  facilities  to  care  for  clothing.  The  coat 
hanger  and  the  little  hammock  are  insufficient.  Why  not  at- 
tach, in  the  upper  berth,  a  folding  shelf,  either  on  the  parti- 
tion, or  above  or  below  the  hammock? 

(2)  Lack  of  a  window.  Passengers  like,  especially  when 
traveling  through  country  new  to  them,  to  look  out  early  in 
the  morning.  I  also  like  to  see  where  we  are,  so  I  may  know 
whether  the  train  is  on  time,  and  can  calculate — when  pass- 
ing a  station — how  much  longer  I  can  stay  in  bed.  Pre- 
sumably the  ingenuity  of  our  car  builders  will  some  day  pro- 
vide windows  for  upper  berths. 

(3)  If  retiring  early,  the  light  is  very  objectionable. 
Perhaps  here,  too,  the  ingenuity  of  our  car  builders  will 
devise  ways  and  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

If  the  above  mentioned  conditions  are  remedied,  I  don't 
believe  I  would  care  whether  I  have  an  upper  or  a  lower 
bertli,  and  I  know  other  people  feel  the  same  about  it. 

Traveler. 


SAVE  THE  TRACK 

"Somewhere  in  America." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  been  doing  considerable  reading  on  war  topics  and 
war  conditions  lately  and  between  the  lines  I  have  noticed 
with  deep  concern  the  tendency  to  let  everything  slip  that 
does  not  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  promotion  of  the  war. 
This  is  true  in  every  factory  and  every  mine  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  true  on  every  railroad.  Under  the  spur  of  the 
necessity  for  preparedness  to  move  troops  and  ammunition 
on  a  minute's  notice,  the  railroads  have  bent  every  effort  to 
prepare  for  the  work  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do. 
They  have  their  rolling  stock  ready  and  their  engines  are 
virtually  under  steam  waiting  for  the  soldiers  to  entrain. 
Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  first  dash,  but  what  about 
the  track? 

The  track  is  on  the  rapid  road  to  ruin  the  same  as  the 
track  in  every  belligerent  country  in  Europe.  We  have  sent 
some  of  the  best  railroad  men  to  Russia  because  the  track 
there  had  gone  to  smash  and  we  are  now  sending  regiments 
of  railroad  men,  from  chief  engineers  to  track  laborers,  to 
France  to  rebuild  the  track  that  has  been  allowed  to  fail  for 
lack  of  maintenance.  In  Germany  not  only  the  railroads,  but 
even  their  wonderful  highways  have  gradually  fallen  behind 
until  the  greatest  danger  that  country  now  has  to  face  is  the 
total  collapse  of  the  one-time  perfect  system  of  railroads  and 
highways. 

Our  railroads  have  not  collapsed  (I  pray  God  they  never 
shall),  but  the  same  danger  is  here,  nevertheless;  and  the 
most  significant  thing  is  the  attitude  of  our  officers.  The 
general  manager  is  not  thinking  of  the  track,  but  of  the 
train  loads  of  soldiers  that  must  be  moved.  He  rides  over 
my  track  and  knows  it  is  getting  bad,  but  he  realizes  that  I 
have  not  been  getting  the  new  material  I  should  have  and  he 
can  see  the  pitifully  small  force  of  track  laborers.  The  divi- 
sion engineer  will  go  over  my  district  and  get  a  rough  ride. 


but  does  he  write  me  a  note  about  it?  Of  course  not.  In- 
stead he  goes  to  his  office  and  wonders  where  he  can  get 
men  for  me. 

We  have  a  National  Defense  Board  on  which  there  are 
traffic  men,  but  no  track  men.  There  should  be  a  man  there 
who  knows  track  and  knows  men,  a  man  who  could  look 
over  the  newly  established  war  routes  as  mapped  out  by  the 
traffic  men  and  then  go  over  those  routes  and  see  the  disease 
that  is  eating  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  defense  scheme. 
He  would  need  to  be  a  man  who  could  see  and  meet  trouble 
and  then  tell  of  it  afterward,  a  man  of  resource  who  would 
have  the  nerve  to  demand  an  army  of  trackmen  to  be  placed 
on  a  given  road  and  to  make  the  working  and  living  condi- 
tions for  those  men  such  that  they  would  be  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  their  part. 

I  know  this  sounds  hysterical.  It  startled  me  when  first 
I  thought  of  it,  but  we  have  been  used  to  sitting  back  in  the 
shadow  while  someone  else  stood  out  in  front  in  the  spotlight 
and  naturally  think  we  must  continue  thus.  Give  us  an 
entire  year  like  the  past  two  months  and  the  railroads  of  this 
country  will  be  running  on  the  ties  more  often  than  on  the 
rails.  Men  will  not  work  for  us  at  our  wages  and  under 
our  conditions,  and  our  superiors  will  not  or  can  not  see 
where  we  are  drifting.  Prometheus. 


THE  OVERLAP  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  FIRING  LINE 

Vak   Buren,  Ark. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  article  in  the  issue  of  Au- 
gust 10,  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  overlap. 
This  is  very  interesting  reading,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  see  so 
many  vice-presidents  speak  their  minds  with  freedom.  Such 
evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  these  executives  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  solution  of  such  a  vexatious  operating 
problem,  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  inspiration  to  the  local  offi- 
cers; but  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  imaginary  president  of 
this  imaginary  meeting  opines  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  about  this  matter.  He  surely  meant  to  add  "at  tliis 
time."  Quite  likely  he  is  right.  It  is  not  for  me  to  dispute 
him,  but  what  I  should  like  to  see  would  be  some  discussions 
of  real  facts  and  a  continuation  of  the  same  until  some  actual 
information  could  be  brought  out.  This  being  a  vital  mat- 
ter, the  discussion  should  be  kept  alive  until  a  rational,  and 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  a  uniform  basis  is  reached,  inasmuch 
as  the  blocking  of  trains  is  finally  an  integral  part  of  the  gen- 
eral scheme,  pertaining  to  their  operation. 

I  understand  that  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh operate  hundreds  of  miles  of  line  with  automatic  sig- 
nals, where  all  trains  are  kept  always  two  blocks  apart.  If 
this  is  so,  what  are  the  reasons  for  such  a  radical  departure 
from  ordinary  practice?  On  the  surface,  it  looks  as  though 
that  road  were  getting  about  one-half  as  much  out  of  its  sig- 
naling investments  as  other  roads.  What  reasons  do  the  offi- 
cers give  for  this?  What  do  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Imes,  east  of  Pittsburgh,  think  of  this  practice?  What  does 
the  Government  think  of  it? 

These  are  questions  that  occur  to  the  local  officers,  who  are 
at  the  front,  so  to  speak,  in  carrying  out  the  details  and  in 
enforcing  discipline  and  are  therefore  very  naturally  much  in- 
terested, and  discussions  such  as  these  tend  to  keep  alive  and 
even  intensify  their  interest  and  are  therefore  certainly  val- 
uable. As  I  comprehend  it,  the  problem  under  discussion  is 
a  fundamental  one,  which  embraces  the  human  equation. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  we  should,  with 
all  alacrity,  find  the  fundamentals  in  the  premises.  We  can 
not  get  anywhere  with  antinomies.  We  must  be  riveted  gen- 
erally to  verities.  Let  us  find  the  verity  here  and  then  engage 
assiduously  in  a  campaign  directed  toward  adjustment  of  the 
details  in  keeping  with  the  fixed  principle  agreed  upon. 

W.  C.  Morse, 

Superintendent,  Missouri  Pacific. 


A  New  Passenger  Station  at  Danville,  111. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Structure   Presents  a 
Pleasing    Appearance  and  Embodies   Novel    Features 


THE  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  recently  placed  in 
service  a  new  passenger  station  at  Danville,  111., 
which  combines  good  architectural  lines,  convenience 
in  operation  and  permanent  construction.  The  structure 
also  embodies  a  number  of  novel  features  that  deserve  spe- 
cial notice.  In  addition  to  the  station  building  the  project 
involved  some  track  changes  and  a  subway  at  Fairchild 
street,  the  total  expenditure  being  about  $,500,000.  The  sta- 
tion handles  an  average  of  about  360  outgoing  passengers 
daily,  but  the  facilities  provided  are  adequate  for  a  much 
greater  traffic.  The  present  train  service  consists  of  10 
through  trains  and  2  local  trains  on  the  Chicago-Evansville 
main  line  and  4  trains  on  the  Danville-Villa  Grove  line. 

Tlie  station  is  served  by  three  tracks,  all  of  which  are  on 
a  four-deg.  curve.  A  fourth  track  on  the  far  side  of  the 
layout  is  used  for  freight  traffic.  There  are  also  four  tracks 
along  the  south  edge  of  the  station  grounds  which  are  used 
as  a  coach  yard,  the  outer  track  also  being  used  to  deliver 
coal  to  the  station  heating  plant.  The  track  in  front  of  the 
.station  is  served  by  a  platform  995  ft.  long.     There  is  also 


prominence  in  the  central  building,  and  it  is  emphasized  still 
more  over  the  main  street  entrance,  which  is  located  cen- 
trally in  the  middle  of  the  street  side.  This  entrance  is  also 
framed  by  a  band  of  terra  cotta  extending  to  the  floor  line 
on  each  side  and  is  divided  into  three  openings  by  concrete 
columns.  Further  emphasis  to  this  building  entrance  is 
afforded  by  a  marquise  with  a  wire  glass  rwjf  which  shelters 
the  doorway,  the  three-step  approach  and  the  concrete  car- 
riage landing.  The  entrance  is  illuminated  by  a  row  of  11 
8-in.  spherical  electric  globes  along  the  outer  edge  and  by 
two  ornamental  lanterns  surmounting  pilasters  on  either 
side. 

Secondary  entrances  to  the  station  are  afforded  by  the 
two  covered  passageways,  each  of  which  is  embellished  on 
tlie  street  side  by  a  row  of  six  concrete  columns  placed  in  a 
quarter  circle  curve. 

Conveniently  Arranged  Interior 

Entering  the  main  doorway  the  passenger  traverses  a 
passageway  25  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  wide,  set  off  as  a  vestibule 


The  Station  Grounds 


an   island   platform  95,- 
third  tracks. 


ft.   long  between    the    second    and 


PlE.'^SING   Al'l'EARANCE 

A  main  i)uilding  100  ft.  by  78  ft.  occupies  the  center  of 
the  layout,  being  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  baggage  building 
and  on  the  other  by  a  dining  room  building.  The  side  struc- 
tures are  separate  from  the  central  building,  but  are  con- 
nected with  it  by  roofs  over  the  passageways  between  them. 
An  express  building  similar  in  design  to  the  baggage  annex, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  distance  of  20  ft.,  occupies  a 
position  on  the  extreme  south  of  the  layout.  Ample  brick 
driveways  arc  provided  between  the  street  and  the  main 
l)uilding  and  iictween  the  baggage  and  express  buildings. 
There  is  a  spacious  la\vn  Ijetxwcn  the  street  and  the  station 
buildings  and  platforms. 

The  walls  of  the  buildings  arc  of  a  dark  rod,  rough  tex- 
ture brick  surmounted  by  a  lianil  or  entablature  of  cream- 
colored  terra  cotta.  This  treatment  is  carried  out  with  modi- 
fications in  the  covered  passageways  and  the  smaller  build- 
ings on  cither  side,  but  an  increased  width  gives  it  greater 


by  two  sets  of  doors.  This  passageway  leads  directly  into 
tlie  main  waiting  room,  which  is  53  ft.  wide  and  82  ft.  long, 
entirel)-  unobstructed  by  columns.  The  walls  are  wainscoted 
witli  vitrified  brick  in  soft  variegated  colors  to  tlie  sjiringing 
line  of  the  arched  ceiling.  The  ceiling  is  finished  in  plaster, 
relieved  by  a  beam  effect.  Ample  illumination  is  provided. 
Four  ornamental  indirect  hanging  fixtures  are  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  while  a  continuous  line  of  invisible  electric 
lamps  placed  in  a  recess  at  the  top  of  tlie  brick  wainscot 
afford  additional  indirect  illumination.  The  floors  are  fin- 
ished in  a  mosaic  tile  furnished  by  the  National  Mosaic 
Tile  Company.  At  the  right  or  south  end  of  the  waiting 
room  are  a  station  master's  room,  in  which  is  also  a  Western 
Union  Telegraph  office,  and  a  ticket  office,  separated  by  a 
vestibule  leading  across  the  covered  passageway  to  the  bag- 
gage Iiuilding.  \t  the  left  end  of  the  room  is  a  similar  vesti- 
bule leading  across  the  other  pa.«sagcway  to  the  door  of  the 
restaurant  building.  The  track  or  platform  door  is  directly 
opposite  the  street  door  and  has  a  vestibule  projecting  out 
onto  the  platform.  In  the  space  to  the  right  of  the  street 
entrance  vestibule,  with  a  door  communicating  with  the  main 
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waiting  room,  is  a  men's  smoking  room  and  toilet  room.  In 
the  corresponding  position  on  the  left  side  is  the  women's 
rest  room  and  toilet  room.  These  are  finished  similar  to 
the  main  waiting  room  except  that  the  brick  work  comes  only 
to  the  normal  wainscoting  height  instead  of  extending  to  the 
ceiling. 

The  dining  room  is  finished  in  plaster  with  an  enameled 
tile  wainscot.  Seating  accommodations  are  provided  for  24 
at  the  lunch  counter  and  for  36  at  9  tables.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  installation  of  only  the  most  sani- 
tary furnishings.     In  addition  to  the  dining  room  and  kitchen 


One  special  feature  of  the  station  is  the  system  of  clocks, 
one  being  provided  over  the  street  entrance,  one  in  the  main 
waiting  room  and  another  in  the  restaurant.  These  are  all 
controlled  by  a  master  clock  in  the  station  master's  room, 
which  is  automatically  regulated  by  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph service. 

Station  Platforms  and  Sheds 

The  main  station  platform  is  protected  by  reinforced 
concrete  butterfly  sheds,  11 .  ft.  wide,  with  the  edges  of  the 
roof  12  ft.  8  in.  above  the  base  of  rail  and  extending  along 


View  of  the  Station   From  the   Street 


the  dining  room  building  contains  a  basement  for  the  storage 
of  supplies,  lockers  for  employees,  etc. 

Fire  Resisting  Construction 

The  building  has  been  designed  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
high  grade  of  iire-resisting  construction.  The  walls  are  brick 
in  all  cases  and  the  floors  are  either  tile  or  concrete,  the  tile 
being  placed  on  concrete.  In  the  main  building  the  roof  is 
carried  on  a  system  of  steel  trusses  covered  with  a  reinforced 
concrete  one-way  tile  slab.  The  ceiling  consists  of  plaster 
on  metal  lath  carried  on  8-in.  channels  suspended  from  the 
trusses  at  4-ft.  centers.     The  pitched  portion  of  the  roof  is 


the  curved  platform  for  a  distance  of  764  ft.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  cover  the  space  between  the  standard  sheds 
and  the  faces  of  the  station  buildings  with  a  canopy,  branch 
butterfly  sheds  are  run  from  tlie  main  shed  to  the  doorways 
of  the  main  building,  and  to  the  baggage  and  express  build- 
ings and  to  tlie  center  of  each  of  the  covered  passageways 
on  either  side  of  the  main  building.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  platform  a  branch  of  the  shed  extends  down  a  stairway 
into  the  street  subway.  The  portion  of  the  train  shed  in 
front  of  the  station  involved,  considerable  special  work  be- 
cause of  the  branches  to  the  various  doorways,  and  was  in 
consequence  built  in  place.     However,  all  sections  of  the  slied 
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Looking  South  Along  the  Station  Tracks 


covered  with  red  Ludowici  tile,  the  flat  portion  being  pro- 
tected by  composition  roofing.  The  roofs  of  the  express, 
baggage  and  dining  room  buildings  are  composed  of  con- 
crete-tile slabs,  carried  on  I-beams,  the  latter  structure  hav- 
ing a  metal  lath  ceiling  suspended  as  in  the  main  building. 
The  express  and  dining  room  buildings  have  reinforced 
concrete  floors,  while  the  baggage  room  has  a  concrete  floor 
on  an  earth  fill.  A  portion  of  the  space  in  the  baggage  room 
is  given  for  a  raised  platform  ,^  ft.  high,  which  is  similarly 
paved  with  concrete  on  an  earth  fill  retained  by  a  concrete 
wall.  The  express  building,  in  addition  to  raised  platform 
on  the  in-side,  has  a  raised  platform  on  the  outside  extending 
the  full  length  of  the  building  along  the  driveway. 


tliat    were    of    uniform    design  were  built  by  the  pre-cast 
method. 

The  roof  consists  of  a  slab  16  ft.  long  and  4J/2  in.  thick, 
split  at  the  center  line  of  the  shed.  The  columns,  which  are 
"T"-shaped,  are  9  in.  thick,  the  stem  having  a  width  of  18 
in.  at  the  bottom  and  12  in.  at  the  top.  The  base  of  the  stem 
is  secured  to  the  footing  pedestals  by  43-^-in.  dowels.  All 
of  the  pre-cast  units  were  concreted  in  a  yard  located  about 
two  blocks  from  the  station  and  were  erected  by  a  derrick 
car  having  a  35-ft.  boom.  A  3-in.  stirrup  was  provided  at 
each  end  of  the  slab  to  facilitate  erection,  and  1 -in.  dowels 
in  the  top  of  the  column  members  held  the  slabs  in  place  at 
each  corner. 
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Interesting  Subway  Construction 
In  connection  with  the  building  of  the  new  station  a  sub- 
way was  constructed  under  the  tracks  at  Fairchild  street.  The 
interesting  feature  of  this  structure  is  the  t>'pe  of  retaining 
wall  used  in  the  approaches.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
subway  is  in  two  sections  with  225  ft.  of  uncovered  depressed 
passageway  between  them  and  the  necessity  of  providing  an 


The  Restaurant 

approach  to  Kimball  street,  on  which  the  station  faces,  the 
building  of  this  subway  involved  the  construction  of  about 
one-half  mile  of  retaining  walls.  To  accomplish  a  material 
saving  in  these  walls  a  special  design  was  adopted  wOiich  per- 
mitted a  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of  concrete 
as  well  as  in  the  excavation  required.     By  providing  a  series 


Floor  Plan  of  the  Main  Building 

of  concrete  struts  spanning  llie  roadway,  which  are  designed 
to  take  the  eartli  thrust  e.\erted  against  the  upper  portions 
of  the  walls,  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  retaining  wall  sec- 
tion to  that  of  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  one  foot  thick  with 
a  footing  at  the  bottom  two  feet  in  width.  These  walls  are 
reinforced  on  the  inside  face  with  one-inch  square  rods 
placed  vertically  nine  inches  center  to  center.  The  struts 
are  1  ft.  4  in.  deep  by  1  ft.  wide,  spaced  about  10  ft.  apart. 
For  the  sake  of  appearance  they  are  crowned  2  ft.  at  the 
center,  The  reinforcing  consists  of  four  ,5-in.  by  3-in. 
angles,  placed  near  the  edges  of  the  strut  and  connected  by 
liar  lacing. 


The  covered  portions  of  the  subway  under  the  track  con- 
sist of  three-centered  arches  of  34  ft.  8  in.  span  and  17  ft. 
2  in.  maximum  clear  height  at  the  center  line.  One  section 
of  the  covered  subway  has  a  length  of  202  ft.  and  the  other 
of  1053^  ft-  Grades  of  6  per  cent  in  the  roadways  were 
re(juired  for  all  three  approaches,  liut  stairways  are  provided 
at  three  points  for  the  convenience  of  pedestrians.  One  of 
these  leads  to  the  station  ground  and  another  provides  direct 
communication  with  the  north  end  of  the  station  platform. 

Work  on  the  station  was  started  in  the  summer  of  1916 
and  the  station  was  placed  in  service  in  June,  1917.  The 
design  and  construction  of  the  station  were  under  the  general 
direction  of  L.  C.  Hartley,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  & 
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A  Section  Through  the  Subway  Approach 


Eastern  Illinois.  Henr}-  Raeder,  of  Cliicago,  was  the  archi- 
tect for  the  station  and  also  prepared  the  designs  for  the 
station  grounds,  the  subway  construction  and  the  platform 
sheds,  all  the  work  being  carried  out  under  his  general  super- 
intendence. The  station  and  .'^hed  construction  was  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  J.  W.  Hunter,  division  engi- 
neer for  the  railroad.  The  Clarke  Construction  Company 
of  Danville,   111.,   had  the  general   contract   for  the  station. 


The  Main  Waiting  Room 

and  the  M.  J.  Hoffman  Construction  Company  of  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  had  the  contract  for  the  platform  sheds.  The 
subway  was  constructed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
\V.  H.  Martin,  city  engineer  of  Danville.  The  Carson-Pay- 
son  Company  of  Danville  had  the  general  contract  for  the 
subway,  the  cost  of  which  was  borne  by  the  railroad  and 
tlie  citv. 
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Shippers  Co-operating  Actively  in  Heavv  Loadinc, 
Campaign 

The  Railroads'  War  Board,  through  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service,  is  receiving  most  encouraging  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  indicating  a  nation-wide  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  shippers  in  the  campaign  inaugurated  by  the 
railroads  to  bring  about  a  more  efficient  use  of  existing 
freight  cars,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  the  better  to  pro- 
vide the  increased  amount  of  freight  service  made  necessary 
by  a  war  which  has  also  made  it  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible for  the  railroads  to  considerably  expand  their  existing 
facilities. 

Reports  have  come  to  the  board  from  railroads,  shippers 
and  shippers'  associations  showing  that  practically  every 
commodity,  from  coal  and  steel  to  food  products,  is  being 
loaded  now  in  a  way  to  eliminate  the  waste  in  freight  car 
space  and  thereby  increase  the  car  capacity  available  to 
shippers. 

During  the  month  of  July,  it  is  estimated,  the  savings 
thus  accomplished  have  been  sufficient  to  represent  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  available  for 
freight  trafiic  by  practically  120,000. 

While  the  railroads  deserve  the  credit  for  the  initiative 
which  inspired  the  movement  for  conservation  of  transpor- 
tation by  making  one  freight  car  do  the  work  of  two,  because 
they  foresaw  its  necessity  and  because  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  information  which  indicated  to  what  an  extent 
freight  car  capacity  was  being  wasted,  they  are  unhesitat- 
ingly giving  full  credit  to  the  shippers,  the  government  de- 
partments and  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
some  state  commissions  for  the  co-operation  which  is  making 
the  campaign  effective.  While  railroad  officers  have  been 
striving  for  years  to  do  what  they  are  just  now  beginning 
to  accomplish  on  such  a  large  scale  that  its  results  have 
become  evident  to  all  because  they  knew  that  the  difficulty 
of  increasing  the  minimum  weights  as  provided  in  the  tariffs 
has  encouraged  shippers  in  the  habit  of  dealing  in  small 
carloads  in  spite  of  the  steady  increase  in  car  capacity,  they 
also  realize  that  the  gradually  improving  showing  made 
during  the  past  two  or  three  months  could  not  have  been 
brought  ai)0ut  by  the  railroads  alone.  They  recognize  that 
a  most  potent  influence  has  lieen  the  new  spirit  of  patriotism 
aroused  by  the  war  coupled  with  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  shipping  public  that  transportation  capacity  has 
become  too  scarce,  relatively,  to  be  wasted. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  answer  to  some  of  the  misguided 
critics  of  the  railroads  that  have  asked  "Why  did  they  not 
do  it  before?"  or  who  have  described  the  efforts  now  being 
made  by  the  roads  and  the  .shippers  as  "the  mere  exercise 
of  ordinary  business  principles."  The  eastern  roads  have 
strongly  emphasized  their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  public 
co-operation  and  helpfulness  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
remarkalile  record  of  increased  transportation  service,  in 
the  public  notice  they  issued  last  week  of  their  intention  to 
compile  a  record  of  its  results,  and  the  War  Board  itself, 
in  most  of  its  public  notices,  does  not  fail  to  call  attention 
to  its  appreciation  of  this  co-operation. 

Some  conception  of  the  efforts  which  the  shippers  are 
making  to  help  the  roads  in  their  campaign  to  increase 
transportation  efficiency  and  relea.se  cars  that  are  essential 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  govermnent  and  commercial 
traffic  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  facts  taken  from 
the  reports  sent  to  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  from 
various  parts  of  the  country: 

In  New  Orleans,  sugar,  which  was  formerly  loaded  to 
only  SO  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  cars,  is  now  being 
loaded  from  100  to  113  per  cent  of  marked  capacity. 

The  loading  of  coffee  has  also  increased  in  the  New  Or- 


leans district  from  50  per  cent  of  the  full  capacity  of  the 
cars  to  as  high  as  86  per  cent. 

.■\t  Libljy,  Montana,  a  lumber  company  which  in  July, 
1916,  loaded  on  an  average  22,268  ft.  of  lumber  per  car, 
in  July  this  3'ear  increased  the  average  loading  to  26,38.5  ft., 
an  increase  of  more  than  15  per  cent  per  car. 

A  rublier  compan}'  in  the  middle  west  which  averaged 
16,000  lb.  of  tires  to  the  car  before  the  campaign  for  inten- 
sive loading  began,  is  now  loading  32,000  lb.  of  tires  to 
the   car. 

A  salt  company  in  Kansas  is  now  loading  cars  to  110  per 
cent  of  their  marked  capacity,  an  increase  of  more  than  20 
per  cent  over  its  performance  last  year. 

An  iron  company  in  New  York  state  that  formerly  loaded 
pig  iron  to  90  per  cent  of  the  marked  capacit}'  of  its  cars 
increased  its  loading  to  107.2  per  cent  during  the  period 
July  15  to  July  31   inclusive. 

.\  recent  check  of  bituminous  coal  on  one  of  the  eastern 
roads  .showed  that  out  of  540  cars  only  7  contained  lading 
Ijelow  the  marked  capacity  of  the  cars.  The  total  marked 
capacity  of  these  cars  was  27,593  net  tons.  The  weight  of 
the  lading  per  car  was  30,667  tons,  or  a  loading  of  111.14 
per  cent  of  the  marked  capacity. 

In  addition  to  co-operating  by  intensive  loading,  a  num- 
ber of  shippers  and  manufacturers'  associations  have  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  the  abolishment  of  reconsignment  and  diver- 
sion of  cars  in  transit.  An  example  for  this  action  was  set 
by  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  on  August  14, 
when  it  passed  resolutions  recommending  that  each  and  every 
common  carrier  in  the  United  States  be  authorized  by  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  to  place  embargoes  against  the 
diversion  or  reconsignment  of  all  freight,  except  in  cases 
where  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  additional  haul 
is  made  necessary  by  the  insolvency  of  the  consignee  or  a 
bona  fide  refusal  of  the  original  consignee  to  accept  the  ship- 
ment. 

*         *         * 

Possibility  of  Reduction  in  Accounting  Requirements 
The  Committee  on  Corporate,  Fiscal  and  General  Accounts 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Offi- 
cers, which  was  requested  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  trying  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction in  the  requirements  of  commissions  and  govern- 
mental authorities  as  to  accounting  and  statistical  reports 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  has  considered  the  question 
and  submitted  a  report.  It  was  decided  to  forward  copies 
of  the  report  to  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  to  the  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Commissioners  for  their  consideration,  with 
a  suggestion  that  they  each  appoint  committees  to  meet  with 
the  committee  of  railroad  accounting  officers  and  report 
whether  something  Cjin  be  accomplished  along  this  line.  The 
report  will  be  called  to  the  attention  also  of  the  Division  of 
Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


Weighing  British  Passenger  Trains — During  the 
last  three  years  there  have  been  Board  of  Trade  reports  on 
accidents  issued  which  go  to  show  that  the  London  &  North- 
western. Midland,  Caledonian  and  North  British  compa- 
nies now  calculate  the  weight  of  their  passenger  trains  by 
the  actual  weight  of  the  coaches,  and  that  the  Great  West- 
ern and  the  Great  Northern  by  the  number  of  wheels. 
Other  companies  may,  of  course,  have  followed  either  of 
these  examples,  but  there  has  been  no  report  issued  that  has 
revealed  any  such  change.  The  former  method,  and  that 
still  in  force  on  the  minor  lines,  is  to  count  the  weight  by 
the  number  of  vehicles,  a  four-wheeled  coach  being  reck- 
oned as  one,  a  six-wheeled  coach  as  one  and  a  half,  and  a 
bogie  vehicle  as  two.  Where  the  weights  are  used  the  weight 
is  to  be  found  on  the  buffer  beam. — The  Engineer,  London. 


The  Film  and  the  American  Railroad 

Interesting  Review  of  the  Extensive  Use  Made  of  the 
"Movies"  for  Advertising,  Instruction  and  Entertainment 


By  T.  T.  Maxey 

Advertising  Agent,  Burlington  Route,  Chicago. 


THE  introduction  of  the  term  "moving  picture"  into  the 
language  of  our  everyday  life  a  few  years  ago,  gave  the 
advertising  agents  of  the  big  railroad  systems  a  distinct 
thrill  in  a  new  place.  "Moving  picture"'  had  a  welcome  sound, 
and  they  were  not  slow  to  sense  its  seemingly  too-good-to-be- 
true  possibilities.  The  advent  of  tiie  moving  picture  film, 
provided  it  proved  to  be  practical,  offered  a  new  field  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  wares  which  a  railroad  has  to  sell  so 
broad  that  it  was  almost  entirely  beyond  conception. 

Seeing  is  believing  and  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
Therefore,  to  be  able  to  photograph,  in  motion,  the  won- 
drous, varied  and  numerous  beauty  spots  of  America,  so  as 
to  show  the  life  that  is  tliere,  and  parade  these  pictures  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  world,  would  certainly  awaken  the  public 
to  a  realization  of  the  value,  pleasure  and  benefit  of  traveling 
around  a  bit  and  getting  acquainted  with  America,  in  a 
way  never  before  possible  and  hardly  dreamed  of.  Such 
direct  and  visual  advertising  was  bound  to  "strike  home" 
and  give  the  public  a  desire  to  climb  aljoard  the  limited  and 
go  and  see  the  real  thing.  It  likewise  meant  the  pulling 
away  of  any  artificial  props  in  the  mind  of  the  skeptic  that 
the  wonders  of  your  scenery,  or  the  benefits  of  your  resort, 
were  far  over-estimated  in  your  literature  and  only  partly 
existed  in  reality. 

The  rapid  development  and  perfection  of  the  moving 
picture  camera  to  a  point  where  it  occupies  a  front  seat 
among  the  mediums  in  the  publicity  band  wagon',  have  been 
among  the  wonders  of  modern  times.  Hand  in  hand  with 
this  came  increased  attention  from  the  passenger  traffic 
officers.  They,  too,  began  to  believe  there  was  something 
to  "the  movies"  and  the  dreams  of  the  advertising  agents 
relating  thereto;  but  it  was  only  after  their  customary 
thorough  investigation  to  ascertain  that  there  was  no  Sene- 
gambian  in  the  wood  pile,  that  some  of  them  became  con- 
vinced that  the  film  was  entitled  to  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  their  advertising  plans. 

It  is  only  by  recounting  a  few  of  the  many  exploits  along 
this  line  by  the  principal  railroads  that  one  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  e.xtent  to  which  the  railroads  have  be- 
come users  of  films  in  connection  with  the  exploitation  of 
their  wares. 

Generally  speaking,  these  films  may  be  divided  into  four 
grand  divisions — scenic,  industrial,  safety  first  and  educa- 
tional. 

It  is  but  fitting  and  proper  that  Yellowstone,  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  our  national  parks,  should  have  been  filmed 
first.  As  near  as  can  be  determined  from  the  records  of 
the  writer  this  actually  took  place.  The  antics  of  Old 
Faithful,  the  world's  most  famous  geyser,  the  beauties  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  river  and  the  great 
falls  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  the  attractiveness  and  com- 
forts bf  Old  Faithful  Inn,  were  successfully  filmed  for  the 
Northern  Pacific.  Tlie  wide  circulation  of  this  film,  througli 
the  company's  lecture  bureau  and  otherwise,  has  aroused  the 
interest  of  tourists  and  travelers  in  the  wonders  of  Wonder- 
land by  disclosing  them  in  a  manner  not  possible  bv  still 
photographs  or  mere  word  description. 

The  heavy  snow-fall  of  winter  before  last  drove  most  of 
the  wild  animals  (especially  the  deer,  antelope,  elk, 
mountain  goats  and  Rocky  Mountain  sheep)  resident  in  the 
Yellowstone  region  down  into  the  Gardiner  basin  for  food 


and  shelter.  This  presented  an  opportunity  to  secure  a 
film  of  animal  life  at  close  range,  the  like  of  which  might 
never  again  be  obtainable  in  this  country.  The  Northern 
Pacific  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
and  secured  v.'hat  is  beyond  question  the  best  film  of  this 
nature  ever  taken.  The  animals  were  protected  by  the 
government  and  given  generous  rations  of  alfalfa. 

The  Santa  Fe  was  also  one  of  the  first  railroads  to  try 
out  the  film  in  advertising.  Its  first  film  was  used  in  the 
windows  of  its  Pacific  coast  offices  at  night.  Thousands 
of  passersby  stopped  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  river  as  the  film  reeled  them  off.  The  re- 
sults encouraged  the  Santa  Fe  to  continue  this  line  of  ad- 
vertising endeavor  until  it  now  has  completed  films  of  the 
jirincipal  scenic  features  along  its  lines. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  recognized  the  value  of  the 
film  in  advertismg  l)y  making  it  a  unique  feature  of  its 
wonderful  exhijjit  at  the  Panama  Pacific  E.xposition  at  San 
Francisco.  In  a  theatre  which  was  constructed  of  two 
standard  all-steel  coaches,  the  Pennsylvania  treated  visitors 
to  a  moving-picture  journey  over  the  principal  lines  of  the 
.system,  which  presented  an  instructive  panorama  of  the 
country  through  which  the  Pennsylvania  runs. 

.\ny  one  who  visited  the  ^^■ashington  State  Building  at 
the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  film  which  showed  a  spectacular  race  be- 
tween a  numi)er  of  automobiles  and  a  train  enroute  from 
Tacoma  to  Ashford,  the  entrance  to  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,  shown  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  could 
liardly  doubt  the  value  of  such  publicity  or  escape  having 
deepl}-  implanted  in  his  mind  an  intense  desire  to  go  to- 
bogganing down  the  old  mountain  and  pick  some  of  the 
gorgeously-lmed  wild  flowers  which  blanket  this  sky-pierc- 
ing cone  below  the  snow  line. 

If  a  prize  were  oft'ered  for  the  place  which  has  been 
filmed  the  greatest  number  of  times.  Glacier  National  Park 
would  probably  win  in  a  walk.  The  rapid  exploitation  by 
the  Great  Northern  of  the  greatness  and  strikingness  of 
the  sawtooth-like  Alpine  mountain  scenery  in  this  vacation 
paradise  has  attracted  die  attention  of  artists,  painters, 
photographers  and  moving-picture  producers  alike  from  all 
sections  of  the  world.  The  Blackfeet  Indians  likewise  pre- 
.sentcd  material  for  films  of  which  the  pui)lic  would  never 
tire.  Their  life  in  their  native  haunts,  their  picturesque 
raiment,  the  numerous  and  grotesque  ceremonies  of  Not- 
Go-Out,  Heavy  Breast,  Buft'alo  Body,  Many  Tail  Feathers 
and  others  of  the  tribe,  have  delighted  many  Americans — 
botli  young  and  old.  Those  who  saw  the  L}man  Howe 
travelogue  for  the  1915-1916  season  will  at  once  recall  the 
wonderful  pictures  of  Glacier  Park  and  the  Indians.  A 
large  amount  of  newspaper  publicity,  which  could  hardly 
liave  been  purchased  at  any  price,  directly  resulted  there- 
from. The  Great  Northern  has  also  used  films  extensivelv, 
in  connection  with  its  lecture  bureau,  with  telling  eft'ect. 

The  Union  Pacific  system,  in  connection  with  its  lecture 
bureau,  has  also  made  considerable  use  of  the  film  in  ex- 
ploiting the  scenery  in  the  west  and  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  some  splendid  films  picturing 
the  beauties  of  the  Yosemite  valley  and  other  sections  of 
California. 

The  little  one-day  journey  from  Denver,  which  has  be- 
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come  familiarly  known  to  so  many  tourists  as  "The  George- 
town Loop  and  Mt.  McClellan  Trip,"  via  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  and  Argentine  &  Gray's  Peak  Railways,  was 
filmed  this  past  summer. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  likewise  had  the  beauties 
of  the  world-renowned  Royal  Gorge  recorded  in  film,  as  well 
as  the  wonderful  archaeological  remains  in  Mesa  Verde  Na- 
tional Park. 

Some  of  the  Canadian  lines,  particularly  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  have  produced  considerable  film.  This  road  has 
filmed  the  beauties  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  Nova  Scotia 
(Evangeline  Land),  and  the  winter  sports  of  Quebec;  and 
has  also  taken  some  film  in  Alaska. 

The  Burlington  had  the  principal  features  of  its  various 
main  lines  covered  by  "movie"  camera  men  last  summer, 
and  it  plans  to  create  a  nation-wide  desire  to  go  and  see 
the  real  wonders  which  these  films  portray.  Experts  have 
pronounced  these  to  be  the  finest  scenic  films  yet  produced. 
In  these  films  the  Burlington  has  largely  forsaken  the  old 
style,  or  black-and-white,  film  and  enhanced  both  their 
beauty  and  attention  value  by  the  use  of  tints  and  tones — 
sepia,  green,  blue,  yellow,  pink-^each  section  carrying 
that  particular  tone  or  tint  which  more  nearly  portrays  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  subject.  Several  very  attractive  novel- 
ties in  the  way  of  titles  have  also  been  worked  out. 

The  ceremonial  exercises  at  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Custer  Battlefield  was  the  subject  of  the  Burlington's 
first  scenic  film.  This  was  followed  by  films  of  the  Cody 
Road  in  Yellowstone  Park;  Rocky  Mountain  National- 
Estes  Park,  Colorado;  Thermopolis  Hot  Springs,  Wyoming; 
Central  Wyoming,  covering  the  new  joint  Burlington-Colo- 
rado &  Southern  Line  between  Billings,  Montana  and  Den- 
ver, including  the  gigantic  canyon  of  the  Wind  River,  the 
great  oil  industry  near  Casper  and  the  great  cattle  and 
sheep  industries  which  center  around  Douglas;  and  the  Va- 
cation Ranch  Resorts  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  of 
Wyoming,  showing  where  men  who  do  big  things  go  to 
"let  down"  and  become  boys  again  for  a  time. 

No  doubt  other  roads  have  also  produced  films  of  various 
scenic  regions  and  subjects  of  which  the  writer  has  no 
immediate  knowledge. 

Most  of  the  above-referred-to  roads  have  also  used  films 
more  or  less  extensively  in  connection  with  the  exploitation 
of  their  industrial,  immigration  or  colonization  work. 

The  Great  Northern  has  films  showing  the  Wenatchee 
Valley  fruit  industry  and  various  other  agricultural  regions 
in  "The  Zone  of  Plenty."  That  the  farmer-student  amasses 
a  sufficient  fortune  to  become  independent  in  a  remarkably 
short  time  is  so  apparent  to  those  who  see  these  films  that 
a  strong  urge  to  investigate  is  thereby  aroused. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  films  intended  to  convey  in 
a  forceful  manner  the  great  opportunities  in  "The  Land  of 
Fortune"  that  Ijcckon  the  city-tired  man  who  wants  to  better 
his  condition. 

The  Soo  Line  has  used  so-called  industrial  or  agricultural 
films  quite  extensively.  Its  films  vividly  portray  the  re- 
sources and  opportunities  existing  along  that  line  in  North 
Dakota.  The  Soo  has  met  with  such  success  in  this  work 
that  additional  films  have  been  taken  recently. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  films  showing  the  asbestos  in- 
dustry of  Quebec,  the  elevators  and  other  facilities  at  Ft. 
William,  the  great  grain  shipping  port  at  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  lumbering  and  fishing  industries  in 
New  Brunswick. 

The  Burlington  uses  a  film  titled  "The  Romance  of  Irri- 
gation," which  illu.strates  how  a  school  teacher  in  the  east 
who  became  dissatisfied,  wrote  to  the  U.  S.  Reclamation 
Service  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  secured  information 
which  led  her  to  take  up  an  irrigated  homestead  on  the 
Shoshone  Project  near  Powell,  Wyoming,  and  how  she 
"made  good."    The  Burlington  also  has  a  film  which  shows 


strikingly  how  two  farmers  from  the  east,  who  had  the 
nerve  to  back  up  their  good  judgment  and  buy  raw  $10- 
an-acre  prairie  land  in  Northeastern  Colorado  a  ver)'  few 
years  ago,  raised  abundant  crops,  surrounded  themselves 
with  comforts  which  many  city-men  cannot  afford  to  enjoy 
and  became  "well  to  do"  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

A  number  of  "safety  Jirst"  films  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  film  which  leads  the  procession  in  this  line, 
is  that  entitled  "The  House  That  Jack  Built,"  produced 
under  the  direction  of  M.  A.  Dow,  general  safety  agent  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines.  This  well  acted,  effectively 
staged  and  very  convincing  photo  play  provides  a  most 
effective  channel  through  which  to  convey  lessons  in  safety 
to  emplo3'ees.  Every  scene  in  the  film  is  true  to  life.  It 
points  out  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the  far  reaching 
and  unhappy  effects  of  carelessness  and  the  many  sad  and 
unfortunate  accidents  which  have  been  the  result  thereof. 
"Steve  Hill's  Awakening,"  is  the  title  of  another  safety 
first  film  produced  by  this  road.  The  Burlington  and  many 
other  roads  have  circulated  copies  of  this  film  with  bene- 
ficial results. 

The  Rock  Island  has  also  produced  films  showing  views 
of  men  doing  dangerous  work  and  illustrating  the  right  and 
wrong  way  of  doing  such  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  circulation  of  such  film  has  been  instrumental  in  greatly 
reducing  the  number  of  accidents  to  employees. 

The  Chicago  Railways  Company  (Surface  Lines)  have 
also  produced  some  safet}'  first  films,  for  the  education  of 
the  public  as  well  as  their  emploj'ees.  These  films  show 
the  proper  and  improper  way  of  getting  aboard  and  alight- 
ing from  a  car ;  the  dangers  of  permitting  children  to  play 
on  the  car  tracks,  and  other  features  which  have  a  bearing 
on  the  operation  of  their  cars  in  the  streets  of  Chicago. 
These  films  have  been  widely  circulated  in  churches,  schools, 
etc.,  with  splendid  results. 

When  the  Milwaukee's  Puget  Sound  extension  was  being 
pushed  through  the  Rockies  and  the  Cascades  some  heavy 
construction,  requiring  unusual  engineering  skill,  was  en- 
countered. In  order  that  the  public  might  form  some  con- 
ception of  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  that  are 
found  in  the  path  of  a  trans-continental  railroad,  the  road 
filmed  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  work, 
which,  with  the  scenery  that  naturally  found  its  way  into  the 
picture,  made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  its  audiences. 

The  Burlington  has  also  produced  two  out-of-the-ordinary 
films  of  an  educational  nature.  One  shows  how  this  road 
helps  to  conserve  the  national  timber  supply  and  makes 
one  tie  do  the  work  of  four — being  a  trip  through  its  im- 
mense timber  preservation  plant  at  Galesburg,  111.  One 
cannot  view  this  film  w'ithout  getting  aboard  the  idea  of 
what  happens  to  a  tie  there  and  wh}-.  The  other  film  is  the 
story  of  "How  the  Mississippi  River  was  Harnessed  bv  Man, 
at  Keokuk."  It  shows  the  huge  hydro-electric  development 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Company — the  ultimate  ca- 
pacity of  which  is  to  be  300,000  h.  p.;  it  takes  one  out  on 
to  the  gigantic  dam  which  is  said  to  contain  sufficient  con- 
crete to  luiild  a  sidewalk  three  feet  wide  and  1.500  miles 
long,  and  through  the  power  house  where  approximately 
8,000,000  lb.  of  machinery  revolve  once  a  minute:  it  shows 
how  boats  are  put  through  a  lock  which  has  a  lift  higher 
than  those  in  the  Panama  Canal,  and  ho^v  the  entire  plant, 
which  cost  about  ?26,000,000,  is  operated — the  natural  in- 
ference being  that  the  ample  supply  of  cheap  electrical 
power  available  in  this  region  will  force  an  industrial  de- 
velojjment  of  unusual  importance  and  tliat  countless  op- 
portunities wall   follow  in   its  wake. 

An  over-dose  of  films  that  were  neither  pleasant,  instruc- 
tive or  entertaining  has  brought  about  a  demand  for  a  dif- 
ferent, better  class  of  films  from  the  majoritv  of  moving 
picture  theatre  patrons.  The  impetus  of  the  "See  .America 
First"  movement  has  had  its  effect.     ]\Iany  of  these  better- 
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class  travel  films  will  find  their  waj'  into  the  best  of  moving 
picture  houses,  and  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  audi- 
ences because  of  their  beaut)',  educational  value  and  pleas- 
ant entertainment.  There  is  also  a  great  and  continuously 
increasing  demand  for  films  from  V.  M.  C.  A.'s,  universi- 
ties, schools,  clubs  and  churches.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  out  of  the  2,583  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  in  the  United 
States  are  now  equipped  with  stajidard  moving  picture  ma- 
chines. Such  apparatus  is  also  fast  becoming  a  part  of  the 
regular  erjuipment  of  school  buildings  everywhere.  In  fact,- 
the  channels  tlirough  which  circulation  for  good  films  may 
be  obtained  are  many  and  varied.  To  cite  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  how  far  reaching  they  really  are,  however,  let  me 
say  that  it  is  estimated  that  one-tenth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  Burlington  films  before  tlieir  circulation  shall  have 
been  completed. 

So  much  for  what  the  film  has  done  for  the  railroad. 
This  article  would  not  be  complete,  however,  without  some 
mention  of  the  prominent  part  which  the  railroad  has  played 
in  the  production  of  modern  "movie''  dramas.  In  a  large 
percentage  .of  the  films  you  see,  there  is  a  train  or  track  or 
Station  scene — something  to  remind  you  of  the  railroad. 
The  studios  of  many  of  the  largest  film-producing  companies 
are  located  m  Southern  California  along  the  lines  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  Southern  Pacific  and  Salt  Lake  Route.  Signal,  a 
station  on  the  latter  road,  for  instance,  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  motion-picture  people.  "Get  the  proper  effect — 
ccst  be  hanged,''  must  be  the  working  motto  of  the  directors; 
and  special  passenger  and  freight  trains  are  frequentb 
chartered  in  order  to  do  this.  The  well  known  railroail 
photoplays  "Whispering  Smith,"  "The  Lass  of  the  Lumber- 
lands,"  "The  Girl  and  the  Game"  and  "The  Railroad  Raid- 
ers" now  running,  are  e.xcellent  examples  of  this.  The  Salt 
Lake  Route's  passenger  locomotive  No.  3708,  which  was 
shown  with  so  much  pride  at  the  San  Francisco  exposition, 
has  been  used  so  frequently  in  the  production  of  films  that 
it  has  become  almost  a  "prop"  of  the  motion  picture  di- 
rectors. 


OIL-ELECTRIC  MOTOR  CAR 

A  new  tyjje  of  self-propelled  car  which  is  operated  by  a 
lS()-hp,  oil  engine  connected  to  a  generator  in  connection 
with  a  storage  battery  having  a  rated  capacity  of  438  ampere 
hours  at  tiie  five-hour  rate,  has  been  built  for  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &:  St.  Louis  by  the  Electric  C^ir  &  Locomotive 
Corporation,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City.  This  car  is 
the  mpst   powerful   self-propelled   car   yet   constructed,    and 


fifth  of  the  present  cost  of  steam  ofjeration.  From  tests  it 
has  been  found  that  the  car  will  run  2^  miles  per  gallon 
of  kero.scne  oil,  and  50  miles  per  gallon  of  lubricating  oil. 
Its  rated  speed  is  45  m.p.h.,  and  the  rated  acceleration  is 
.8  m.p.h.  per  second.  Its  service  is,  therefore,  not  limited  to 
Ijranch  line  service,  but  it  could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
high  speed  interurban  work  and  between  divisional  points 
on  railways.  This  car  is  to  be  used  between  Nashville  and 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  a  distance  of  32  miles.     On  this  run  there 


View  of  Passenger  Compartment  of  the  Oil-Electric  Car 

is  a  short  grade  of  2.25  per  cent  and  a  grade  a  mile  long 
of  1.7  per  cent.  Three  round  trips  will  be  made  per  day 
with  the  car. 

The  power  plant  in  the  car  is  of  particular  interest.  .\ 
standard  four-cycle,  eight-cylinder,  150-hp.  oil  engine  of 
the  marine  type  is  direct-connected  to  a  100-k.w.  differ- 
ential compound  wound,  250-volt  d.c.  generator,  running  at 
a  constant  sgecji  of  1,000  r.p.m.  This  engine  will  bum 
either  kerosene  or  fuel  oil.  and  is  so  arranged  that  no  car- 
imretors  are  necessary.  The  oil  is  fed  to  the  cylinders  in  a 
gassified  state.  From  the  storage  tank  the  oil  passes  to  a 
gas  generator,  which  converts  the  liquid  fuel  into  a  per- 
manent fixed  gas.  This  generator  is  located  in  the  muffler  of 
the  exhaust,  thus  absorbing  the  waste  heat  from  this  source 


Floor  Plan  of  the  Beach*  Oil-Electric  Motor  Car 


with  the  combination  of  the  generator  and  storage  batterv 
a  large  reserve  of  power  for  peak  loads  is  obtained.  The 
car  was  invented  by  Ralph  H.  Beach,  and  it  is  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  steam  train  service  on  branch  lines  and 
small  railways  where  such  service  is  unprofitable.  ,  It  is 
claimed  that  this  car  will  operate  at  from  one-third  to  one- 


for  gassifying  the  oil.  From  the  generator  the  gas  passes 
directly  to  the  engine  cylinders,  being  mixed  with  air  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  gas  to  six  parts  of  air  where  the 
kerosene  is  used.  This  mixture  bums  in  tlie  cylinders  with- 
out smoke  or  any  carbon  deposit  on  the  walls  of  the  cylinders. 
The  gas  generator  has  no  moving  parts  and  no  deposits  of 
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carbon,  tar  or  by-products  of  the  oil  are  found   to  remain 
in  the  generator. 

The  storage  battery  is  suspended  underneath  the  car  body 
and  operates  in  parallel  with  the  generator.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  storage  battery  that  as  the  load  increases  the 
voltage  declines  and  as  the  load  declines  the  voltage  rises. 

The  generator  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  automatically 
coincide  as  to  voltage  with  the  battery.  In  a  generating 
plant  constructed  in  this  manner,  the  generator  will  deliver 
current  up  to  its  capacity,  and  at  the  same  time  will  work 
in  unison  with  a  storage  battery,  which  by  itself  will  supph- 
any  excess  of  current  that  the  load  may  require.  This  batter} 
is  capable  of  delivering  400  hp.  for  5  minutes,  210  hp.  for 
15  minutes,  93  hp.  for  one  hour  and  30  hp.  for  5  hours. 
This  power  in  addition  to  the  150  hp.  developed  by  the 
generator  gives  the  car  abundant  amount  of  power  for  accel- 
eration and  for  use  in  working  over  heavy  grades. 

With  this  arrangement  the  engine  works  at  nearly  full  load 
constantly,  therefore  getting  its  maximum  efficiency.  All 
power  required  above  the  capacity  of  the  engine  is  furnished 
by  the  battery,  and  all  power  generated  by  the  engine,  not 
required  to  drive  the  car,  charges  the  battery.  The  battery 
furnishes  convenient  source  of  energy  for  starting  the  engine, 
lighting  the  car  and  driving  the  auxiliary  apparatus.  It  aLo 
furnishes  a  complete  and  separate  source  of  energy  in  co^e 
of  failure  of  the  engine  to  perfoiTn  its  work,  having  sufficient 
capacity  to  operate  the  car  about  35  miles. 

The  body  of  the  car  is  made  of  steel  with  the  exception  ni 
the  interior  finish,  sash  and  doors,  which  are  mahogan\ 
The  car  weighs  113,000  lb.,  is  59  ft.  long  and  is  divided  into 
four  compartments,  as  follows:  Engine  room  12  ft.  5  in. 
long;  baggage  room  5  ft.  5  in.  long;  smoking  compartment 
10  feet;  main  passenger  compartment  25  ft.  6  in.  Tht 
entrance  to  the  car  is  between  main  passenger  and  smokmi; 
compartments.  It  is  provided  with  folding  doors  and  a 
trap  door  to  cover  the  steps  when  the  door  is  shut.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  side  entrances  there  is  an  emergency  exit  at  the 
end  of  the  car,  a  sliding  door  with  a  drop  window  at  each 
side  of  the  engine  room  and  4  ft.  sliding  doors  in  the  baggage 
compartment.  The  car  has  a  total  seating  capacity  of  75 
people,  the  baggage  room  being  provided  with  folding  seats 


tains,  incandescent  lights  and  stationary  seats.  The  car  is 
fitted  with  an  M.C.B.  drawbar  and  incandescent  headlight. 
It  is  heated  with  hot  water  from  the  engine,  which  is  by- 
passed When  it  is  not  wanted. 

The  car  is  provided  with  two  four-wheel  trucks  made  by 


Front  End  of  the  Oil-Electric  Car 

the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  of  the  equalized  high  speed 
type.  The  trucks  have  a  7  ft.  3  in.  wheel  base  and  are  pro- 
vided with  33-in.  M.C.B.  rolled  steel  wheels.     The  journals 
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for  four  persons,  the  smoking  compartment  has  a  capacity 
of  18  persons  and  the  main  passenger  compartment  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  53  persons.  Each  passenger  compart- 
ment is  fitted  with  a  lavatOPi',  basket  racks,  Pantasote  cur- 


are 5  in.  by  9  in.  The  type  of  control  used  on  this  car  is 
the  standard  Westinghouse  H.  L.  series  parallel  tj'pe,  used 
for  single  or  train  operation.  Eour  standard  250-volt  box 
frame  railway  motors,  having  a  horsepower  of  75  each,  are 
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mounted  one  on  each  axle.  They  are  inside  hung  and  are 
equipped  with  standard  gears  and  cases.  The  Westinghouse 
straight  and  automatic  air  brakes  for  single  and-trai^er  oper- 
ation are  used,  as  well  as  the  hand  brake.  Multiple  tube 
type  radiators  mounted  on  the  roof  with  forced  circulation 
are  used  to  cool  the  water  from  the  oil  engine.  There  are 
two  oil  tanks  having  a  capacity  of  140  gallons  each.  Air 
operated  whistles,  single  gong  and  sanders  are  furnished 
with  the  car. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  figures  for  the  cost  of 
operating  this  car.  The  amount,  of  course,  will  vary  witli 
the  service  required  and  upon  the  scheduled  speed,  dis- 
tance between  stops,  grades,  etc.  These  figures,  however, 
are  prepared  covering  average  conditions. 

I'd    Mile 

Wages    $0.0745 

Fuel   and  lubrication    O.04O0 

Repairs  and  supplies    0.0350 

Depreciation    0.0385 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  EMPTY  CAR 

By  J.  L.  Payne 

Comptroller  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals 
of  Canada. 

The  empty  car  attaches  to  the  tragic  side  of  railway  opera- 
tion. It  is  the  obscure  burden  which  every  railway  is  com- 
pelled to  bear  without  compensating  consideration  from  any 
quarter.  A  callous  public  looks  on  with  indifference.  In 
fact,  the  casual  critic  of  railway  administration  takes  no 
account  whatever  of  the  empty  car.  He  fancies  that  cars 
are  always  loaded  when  in  transit,  and  loaded  at  highly 
profitable  rates.  Yet  the  empty  car  is  ubiquitous,  i:hokes 
terminals,  blocks  sidings  and  in  a  very  large  and  compre- 
hensive sense  is  the  despair  of  the  operating  department.  It 
intrudes  very  conspicuously  into  operating  cost. 

Biologists  talk  about  the  malignant  part  played  in  the 
human  body  by  the  so-called  vagrant  cell.  The  empty  car 
is  the  railway  analogue.  It  plays  a  double  role,  and  in 
both  parts  finds  a  place  in  the  adverse  column.-  It  gives 
troul)le  when  it  is  tucked  away  in  the  yard  and  classified 
in  the  car  association  accounts  as  "surplus";  and  it  is  no 
less  an  undesirable  when  in  motion.  In  both  cases  it  is 
directly  unproductive.  It  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  any  sagac- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  superintendent.  It  is  both  unavoidable 
and  inevitable. 

In  a  moment  of  inquisitiveness  I  undertook  to  invfstigate 
the  life  history  of  the  empty  car.  This  led  to  depressing 
discoveries.  For  my  purposes  I  selected  the  experience  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  for  three  reasons:  First, 
l)ecause  the  records  were  immediately  under  my  hand; 
second,  because  this  is  a  large  railway,  probably  the  largest 
system  in  the  world;  and  third,  because  the  Canadian  Pacific 
is  an  exceedingly  well-administered  road,  prosperous  in  an 
exceptional  degree,  and  therefore  represents  what  might  be 
regarded  as  favorable  conditions.  That  is  to  say,  the  decree 
to  which  the  Canadian- Pacific  finds  the  empty  car  a  problem 
and  a  costly  care  might  safely  be  taken  as  applving  with 
equal  force  to  every  other  large  railwav. 

Here  is  a  little  table  compiled  from  C.  P.  R.  reports  which 
tells   its  own   sad   storv. 


Mileage  of 
loaded  cars. 

I'O?  338,742.798 

I«OS  319,507.176 

1909  354,798,284 

1910  433.498,575 

1911  460.739.921 

1912  556.244.798 

1913  581,397.285 

1914  526,194.125 

1915  404,249,594 

1916  603,705.406 


Mileage  of 
empty  c.lrs. 
101,363,491 
110,373,337 
106,472,294 
118,134.609 
139,455,186 
140,210.180 
165,627,992 
169,768,349 
144,408,527 
280,241,711 


!My  first  thought  was  to  discover,  if  I  could,  some  more  or 


less  constiint  law  governing  the  proportion  of  empty  cars  to 
loaded  cars.  I  couldn't  find  it.  The  volume  of  traffic,  for 
example,  did  not  afford  a  clue.     The  facts  were  as  follows: 

Percentage 

Tons  of  of  empty  car 

freight.  mileage. 

1507     14,910,429  ■      23.0 

1908     14,232,306  25.7 

'909  15,701,281  23.1 

1910  20,551,368  21.4 

191 1   22,536,214  23.2 

1912  25,940,238  20.1 

1913   29,471,814  22.2 

1914  .: 27,801,217      24.4 

1915  21.490,596      26.3 

1916  29,276,872      31.7 

Obviously  the  tonnage  of  traffic  requiring  to  be  moved 
did  not  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  percentage  of  empty 
car  mileage  to  total  freight  car  mileage.  For  example,  in 
1911  the  percentage  was  23.2.  In  1912  the  movement  of 
freight  was  on  a  larger  scale,  and  yet  in  that  year  the  per- 
centage declined  to  20.1.  A  glance  at  the  figures  for  1914 
and  1915  will  show  the  absolute  reverse.  But  I  found  that 
there  was  revealed  in  the  ten-year  period  a  distinct  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  percentages  to  rise.  The  two  highest 
figures  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  Moreover,  while 
the  average  was  23.2  for  the  first  five  years,  it  was  24.9  for 
the  .second  period. 

M.\-  second  susjjicion  was  that  this  growth  of  the  empty 
car  ratio  might  be  due  to  weakness  in  the  trainload  or  car- 
load. Again  I  was  disappointed.  The  upward  movement 
had  taken  place  in  spife  of  quite  remarkable  betterments  in 
tlie  average  number  of  tons  per  train  mile  and  the  average 
number  of  tons  per  car  mile.  For  example,  the  C.  P.  R. 
trainload  was  303  tons  in  1907.  moved  up  to  372  tons  in 
1912,  and  reached  the  maximum  of  503  tons  in  1916.  For 
the  same  three  years  the  average  carload  was  17.13,  18.30 
and  22.90  tons,  respectively.  Thus  the  capricious  empty 
car  refused  to  be  answerable  to  any  law  that  I  could  find'. 
I  turned  to  the  records  of  the  Grand  Trunk  to  see  whether 
or  not,  by  comparison  with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  there  could 
be  found  any  facts  which  would  suggest  a  curve  common 
to  both  roads,  even  to  the  extent  of  tirne.  It  was  mv  notion 
that  perhaps  certain  years  had  developed  an  abnormal  freight 
movement  either  eastward  or  westward  which  would  be  re- 
flected in  a  higher  proportion  of  empty  cars  on  both  railways 
at  the  same  time.  Once  more  I  was  baffled;  for  it  transpired 
that  there  were  >ears  when  one  went  up  and  the  other  went 
down.  The  Canadian  Pacific  had  a  variation  all  the  way 
between  20.1  and  31.1  per  cent;  whereas  the  Grand  Trunk 
figures  ran  between  25.9  and  32.9.  The  average  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  was  28.3  for  the  first  five  years,  and  29.3  for 
the  second  five,  showing  that  the  Grand  Trunk  is  more 
acutely  affected  by  the  empty  car  trouble  than  is  tlie  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  The  extreme  fluctuation  in  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  during  the  ten  years  was  11.5  points  while 
in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Trunk  it  was  7  points.  The  two 
roads  were  alike  only  in  showing  an  ascending  scale:  but 
the  ujjs  and  downs  in  neither  case  followed  the  changing 
volume  of  freight  movement.  *    ' 

It  occurred  to  me  tiiat  the  distribution  of  cars  over  a 
long  system  might  account  in  some  decree  for  the  hi"h  per- 
centage of  empty  cars;  but  once  more  I  landed  in  a  blind 
alley.  The  Canadian  Pacific  had  an  average  haul  per  ton 
of  472.13  in  1916,  while  the  Grand  Trunk  averane  was  but 
197.72.  If  length  of  line  were  suspected  of  belns  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  matter,  then  it  would  follow^hat  the 
Canadian  Pacific  would  show  a  high  ratio  while  tlie  Grand 
Trunk  would  be  relatively  low.  The  facts  all  leaned  the 
other  way.  On  the  whole,  the  Grand  Trunk  was  a  "reater 
sufferer  than  was  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  empU'  car 
positively  refused  to  give  up  the  secret  of  its  rise  and  prog- 
ress. * , 
The  practical  aspects  of  this  matter  so  risht  down  into 
the  vitals  of  railway  life.     Most  of  tliem  are  obvious.     It 
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would  appal  the  outsider,  especially  the  layman  who  can 
show  anybody  that  freight  rates  are  unreasonably  higja,  to 
know  that  in  every  100  cars  moved  over  any  big  line  of 
railway  from  20  to  32  of  them,  according  to  conditions,  are 
emjoty.  I  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  haul  an  empty  car — 
nobody  does — but  the  effect  on  operating  expenses,  I  take  it, 
is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  loaded  car.  Since 
all  the  operations  of  a  railway  focus  themselves  in  the  run- 
ning of  trains,  and  the  freight  car  is  the  basic  unit  of  a 
freight  train,  it  follows  quite  logically  that  the  undemon- 
strative empty  car — which  is  entirely  omitted  from  tlie  cal- 
culations of  the  average  critic — really  absorbs  a  tremendous 
proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  loaded  car.  In  other  words, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  care  demanded  by  the  ever-present  empty 
■car  freight  rates  could  be  materiall}-  lowered  without  affect- 
ing net  results. 


ELECTRIFICATION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Bethlehem  Chile  Iron  Mines  Company  is  about  to  put 
into  operation  its  electrified  railroad,  which  is  15  miles  in 
length,  extending  from  the  port  of  Cruz  Grande,  Chile  (about 
300  miles  north  of  Valparaiso)  to  the  mining  village  located 
about  4  miles  inland  at  Tofo.  The  iron  mine  at  this  point  is 
located  about  2,200  ft.  above  sea  level  and  consists  of  two 
hills  of  iron  ore,  which  is  removed  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  trap  rock  quarrying.  It  should  be  noted  that,  while 
the  mines  are  only  four  miles  inland,  the  railroad  is  15  miles 
long;  the  circuitous  route  was  necessary  in  order  to  limit 
the  grades.  The  railroad  is  constructed  in  four  loops  and 
the  grade  is  thus  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  3  per  cent 
which  is  14  miles  long.  The  loaded  car  movement  is,  of 
course,  down  the  grade.  The  railroad  is  a  single-track, 
standard  gage  line.     The  trains  will  consist  of  an  electric 


Electric   Locomotive  for  a   South  American  Industrial  Line 

locomotive  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  50-ton  ore  cars.  The 
motive  power  consists  of  three  d.  c.  electric  locomotives  which 
take  power  from  a  2,400-volt  catenary  trolley  supported  on 
concrete  poles  on  the  main  line  and  from  a  1,200-volt  third- 
rail  at  the  docks.  The  complete  locomotive  unit  weighs  120 
tons  and  is  equipped  with  four  GE-2S3,  1,500-3,000  volt 
motors  having  a  normal  one-hour  rating  of  240  hp.  each  on 
2,400  volts.  The  locomotives  are  geared  for  a  speed  at  a 
rated  load  of  12.2  m.p.h.  and  are  capable  of  exerting  a 
tractive  effort  of  42,000  lb.  at  the  one-hour  rating. 

In  order  to  provide  for  suitable  control  on  heavy  down 
grade  work,  the  locomotives  are  ]3rovided  with  regenera- 
tive braking  equipment  similar  to  that  used  on  the  Chicago, 
^Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  electric  locomotives.  The  trains  will 
descend  at  about  12  m.p.h.,  at  which  speed  with  a  trailing 


load  of  1,500  tons  the  locomotive  will  return  approximately 
1,000  kw.  to  the  line.  The  schedule  will  be  so  arranged 
that  the  empty  train  going  up  will  take  power  from  a  loaded 
train  coming  down  the  hill.  Excess  power  will  jje  absorbed 
by  switching  operations  at  the  mines  and  docks.  The  air 
brake  equipment  on  these  locomotives  provides  for  either 
straight  or  automatic  operation.  The  cars  are  provided  with 
empty  and  load  brakes. 

A  power  plant  has  been  installed  capable  of  furnishing 
sufficient  power  for  mining  and  transporting  5,000  tons  of 
ore  per  day  with  provision  for  sufficient  additional  equip- 
ment to  double  the  capacity.  The  present  equipment  con- 
sists of  two  3,S00-kw.  Curtis  steam  turbines  generating  three- 
phase  60-cycle  alternating  current,  and  one  300-kw.  60- 
cycle  turbine  for  lighting  and  small  power  service. 

The  railway  substation  equipment  is  located  in  the  power 
house  and  consists  of  two  1,000-kw.  2,400-volt  direct-cur- 
rent units  operating  directly  from  the  2,300-volt  a.  c.  busses. 
On  account  of  tlie  circuitous  route,  a  considerable  saving  in 
feeder  copper  is  effected  since  a  portion  of  the  feeder  takes 
a  direct  route  from  the  mines  to  the  docks. 

At  Cruz  Grande  there  is  a  steam  dock  equipped  with  three 
tracks  for  delivering  the  ore  to  the  boats  and  to  the  steel  bins. 
On  account  of  the  traveling  gantry  crane  which  extends  over 
these  tracks,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  feed  the  loco- 
motives on  this  section  of  the  road  from  a  1,200-volt  third 
rail.  Power  is  supplied  from  either  of  the  1,200-volt  gen- 
erators of  the  2,400-volt  motor-generator  set  in  the  power 
house. 


ECONOMICAL    TONNAGE    RATING    FOR 
WAY    FREIGHT   TRAINS 

By  F.  W.  Green 

The  successful  operation  of  a  division  depends  largely 
upon  the  efficient  handling  of  way  freight  services.  The 
flow  of  local  traffic,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  natural  resources  are  but  incompletely  developed, 
is  constantly  changing  both  in  magnitude  and  direction.  A 
wise  superintendent  will,  therefore,  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  local  service  and  adapt  it  to  changed  conditions.  The 
re-arrangement  of  merchandise  loading  schedules  at  impor- 
tant stations  from  time  to  time  frequently  offers  opportunity 
for  large  economies. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  may  be  laid  down  as  to  what 
tonnage  rating  is  most  economical  for  way  freight  trains. 
A  large  number  of  variables  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
the  problem,   among  which  are: 

a.  Length   of  the   district. 

b.  Traffic  density — i.e.  number  of  trains  to  be  met  and 
passed. 

c.  Time  lost  because  of  station  switching. 

d.  Time  consumed  in  loading  and  unloading  1.  c.  1.  freight. 

e.  Maximum  speed  permissible  between  stations. 

f.  Character  and  quality  of  fuel  burned. 

g.  Physical  characteristics — grades,  rise  and  fall,  etc. 

h.  Traffic  characteristics — number  of  loads  to  be  picked 
up  and  set  out. 

When  the  district  is  so  long  as  to  preclude  the  handling 
of  anything  except  way  freight  tonnage  within  reasonable 
hours  of  service  for  the  crew,  the  rating  should  be  that 
whicli  will  permit  the  crew  to  be  released  at  the  final  ter- 
minal without  exceeding  what  is  considered  the  maximum 
economical  time  for  the  crew  to  be  on  dutw 

As  a  general  rule,  but  to  which  there  are  always  to  be 
found  just  grounds  for  exception,  it  is  better  economy  to 
sliorten  local  districts  than  to  reduce  tonnage  ratings.  Train 
miles  are  paid  out  in  exchange  for  ton  miles.  The  lighter 
the  rating  the  fewer  ton  miles  per  train  mile,  and  conse- 
quently the  higher  the  operating  cost  per  ton  mile.     It  will 
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never  be  possible  to  handle  tonnage  in  way  freight  trains 
for  as  low  a  cost  as  when  handled  in  through  freight  trains, 
because  of  the  wage  differentials  and  the  additional  fuel  and 
other  items  required  to  accelerate  and  retard  way  freight 
trains  because  of  the  additional  stops  as  compared  with 
through  freight  trains.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  that 
true  economy  will  be  had  only  when  the  largest  practicable 
tonnage  rating  that  the  conditions  will  permit  is  hauled  on 
way  freight  trains.  The  analysis  following  is  intended  to 
emphasize  this  latter  point. 

On  the  same  district,  the  traffic  originating  at  the  same 
points  and  of  the  same  volume  and  moving  in  the  same 
direction  in  each  case,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  train 
operating  cost  per  ton  moved  consists  of  two  items:  (a) 
costs  accruing  for  handling  the  rating  with  a  way  freight 
crew  but  moving  as  a  through  freight;  (b)  costs  accruing 
from  the  additional  stopping  and  starting  which  a  way 
freight  train  incurs,  but  which  a  through  freight  does  not. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  an  approximate  way  what 
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Cos^  Per  Ton,  Cenfs 
Relation  of  Cost  Per  Ton  Handled  to  Tons  Handled 

the  cost  of  starting  and  stopping  trains  is.  (Proceedings 
Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assn.,  Vol.  16,  Part  2,  p.  271"  et  seq.)  The 
cost  per  stop  may  be  written, 

70V:Tq  0.84  (70V-T)  0.00015  1.3657Dw 

455,000  495,000  2V 

In  which  c   =:   the  cost  per  stop  in  dollars  for  stopping  and  starting. 

V  =:  miles  per  hour  from  which  stopped  and  to  which  accelerated. 
T  =3  tons  in  train  including  engine,  tender  and  caboose. 

q   =  cost  of  coal   per  lb.   in   dollars. 

w  =:  rate  per  second  of  wases  for  train  and  onfiine  crew  in  dollars. 

D  =:  distance  in  feet  in  which  tons  T  are  accelerated  to  speed  V, 

In  the  above  the  following  assumptions  are  made: 

That  4  lb.  of  fuel  arc  used  per  horsepower  hour. 

That  7  lb.  of  water  arc  evaporated  per  lb.  of  coal. 

That  water  costs  15  cents  per   1,000  gallons. 

That  the  train  loses  1.5  min.  in  coming  to  a  stop  and  releasing 
brakes  over  and  above  the  time  that  would  be  used  if  the  speed 
had  not  slackened. 

That  the  fuel  required  to  move  the  train  from  the  point  where 
deceleration  begins,  to  the  point  where  acceleration  ends,  at  the 
regular  through  freight  speed  V,  would  be  required  if  no  stop 
were  made;  therefore  it  should  properly  be  deducted  and  not 
charged  to  the  cost  nf  the  stop. 
Substituting  values  as   follows  in  the  above: 

V  =   25 

q  =  $0.0015 
w  =  $0.0006 
n   =   3.000 
We  have,  c  =   $0.0OO144T   +  $0.058915,  whence  the  cost  per  ton  per  stop 
will   be 
$O.OOI1144T  +  $0  058915 


■(2) 


And  for 


II  stops  over  the  district,  the  cost  pc 
n  ($0.000144T  +  $0.0589151 


ill  be 


nage  handled,  while  the  second  term  is  constant,  and  greater 
in  value  than  the  first  term  when  the  tonnage  is  less  than 
about  409  tons.  The  value  of  E  varies  directly  with  the 
number  of  stops  n,  and  inversely  as  the  tons  handled  T. 
The  cost  per  ton  handled  b)-  a  way  freight  crew  running 
over  the  district  as  a  through  freight  would,  of  course,  be 
the  amount  of  the  cost  divided  by  the  tons.  The  total  cost 
per  ton  would  then  consist  of  this  item  plus  item  E  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  stopping  and  starting  that  the  way 
freight  must  perform  over  and  above  that  required  for 
straight  through  freight  operation.  In  other  words,  total 
operating  cost  for  train  service,  P,  will  be 

P  —   (through  freight  cost  -f  E)  divided  by  the  tons. 

For   purpose    of   illustration,    assume   through    freight    cost 
at  $60  per  day,  then, 

$60.00  +  n  ($0.00O144T  -f  $0.058915) 


Assuming  further  for  purposes  of  illustration  that  the  stops 
n,  are  20,  we  have  after  substituting  in  above,  the  following 
table: 

Cost  per  ton 
Tons  handled,  T  for  train  service,  P 

100 $0.614663 

250 247593 

500 125237 

750 084451 

1000 064058 

The  values  in  the  above  table  are  platted  in  the  diagram, 
which  shows  graphically  how  the  cost  per  ton  handled  is  a 
rajjidly  decreasing  function  of  the  tonnage  handled. 

The  first  item  in  the  numerator  on  the  right  side  of  equa- 
tion 4,  sliown  as  $60  above  merely  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, should  not  be  understood  as  a  constant  quantity.  In 
reality  it  is  a  constant  plus  a  variable — the  minimum  day's 
pay  for  the  crew  and  the  fuel  necessary  to  take  locomotive 
and  caboose  over  the  road,  together  with  water,  luliricants, 
etc.,  making  up  those  items  of  e.xpense  which  are  entirely 
independent  of  tonnage  handled,  lieing  the  constant;  and 
tlie  increased  expense  for  wages,  fuel,  etc.,  which  varies 
with  the  tonnage  handled,  being  the  variable.  In  any  par- 
ticular case  the  correct  values  for  this  item  would  have  to 
be  determined  from  the  records,  or  preferably  from  actual 
tests.  The  above  fonnulae  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
scientifically  accurate:  their  degree  of  accuracy  is  no  greater 
than  the  accuracy  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  they  are 
leased.  They  are  merely  intended  to  indicate  one  way 
through  which  the  prolilem  may  be  considered,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  others  who  have  given  the  problem  any 
study,  and  who  may  be  better  qualified  to  discuss  it,  may 
be  induced  to  submit  their  views. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  account  is  taken  of  the  time, 
fuel  and  other  costs  in  connection  with  station  switching, 
unloading  and  loading  merchandise,  etc.,  coming  under  the 
general  head  of  station  work.  In  any  case,  these  costs 
would  be  the  same  regardless  of  the  tonnage  handled.  They 
are  constant  and  need  not  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
problem  other  than  to  be  classified  as  constant  expenses 
and  entirely  independent  of  the  tonnage  handled  in  way 
freight  trains  over  the  district  or  sub-division. 


The  first  term  within  the  parenthesis  varies  with  the  ton- 


RusswN  R.AiLWAY  EquiPJtENT  SCARCE. — Chief  Traffic 
Manager  Shubersky,  in  charge  of  Russian  railway  transpor- 
tation along  the  front,  has  made  a  report  to  the  Committee 
of  Engineers  of  the  Department  of  Communications  in  which 
he  cites  figures  to  show  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  half 
year  there  were  700,000  freight  cars  less  than  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  At  the  beginning  of  1917,  said  Mr.  Shu- 
bersky, there  were  34,000  broken  locomotives,  or  16?'2  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  Today  there  are  52.000,  or  25  per  cent. 
Similarly  the  cars  out  of  commission  were  25,000,  or  4.8  per 
cent,  against  a  present  number  of  46,000,  or  eight  per 
cent. 
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MEETING  OF  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRAFFIC 
LEAGUE 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  held  its  summer 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  August  23 
and  24.  The  attendance  was  good  and  the  annual  meeting 
was  set  for  November  15  and  16  at  New  York  City.  In  his 
opening  address,  G.  M.  Freer,  president  of  the  League,  called 
attention  to  the  patriotic  necessity  of  shippers  extending 
every  effort  to  conserve  the  car  supply  regardless  of  what  the 
carriers  do  or  fail  to  do  in  that  direction. 

H.  C.  Barlow,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and 
now  advisory  member  of  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  addressed  the  convention 
at  length  on  the  work  of  the  new  division.  He  believed  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  large  measure  in  impressing  the  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  with  the  importance  of  the  shippers'  point  of 
view  in  connection  with  problems  of  car  supply.  The  work 
of  the  Car  Service  Division,  he  stated,  is  discharged  largely 
through  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  and  he  asked  that 
shippers,  taking  up  matters  with  either  committee,  send  a 
copy  of  this  correspondence  to  the  other  committee.  He 
recommended  that  shippers  route  freight  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  its  diversion  through  other  gateways  when  the  gate- 
ways through  which  it  has  been  routed  are  congested  or  em- 
bargoed. He  believes  that  some  sort  of  billing  notation 
should  be  provided  whereby  the  shipper  may  authorize  the 
railroad  to  change  the  route  of  a  car  when  destined  to  pass 
through  an  embargoed  gateway  or  junction  point  provided 
that  such  a  change  does  not  interfere  with  the  through  rate. 
He  does  not  believe  that  the  plan  of  sailing  days  for  l.c.l. 
freight,  recently  put  into  operation  at  Philadelphia,  will 
prove  successful.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  has 
been  tried  by  the  New  York  Central  at  Cleveland  and  aban- 
doned. He  also  stated  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  ship- 
pers to  work  individually  and  collectively  in  the  interests  of 
expedited  car  movement. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  included  opinions 
on  the  various  recommendations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  its  annual  report  to  Congress.  The  commit- 
tee expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation No.  1 :  ''That  unless  the  recommendation  No.  4  in 
this  summary  be  followed.  Section  IS  of  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  one  period,  limited  to 
one  year,  for  suspension  of  a  schedule  stating  a  new  rate,  fare, 
charge,  classification,  regulation  or  practice;  and,  if  so 
amended,  that  Section  6  be  so  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
60  days'  notice  of  proposed  increased  charges."  The  com- 
mittee was  opposed  to  recommendation  No.  4,  which  is  as 
follows:  "That  by  statute  the  Congress  fix  the  interstate 
rates,  fares,  charges,  classifications,  rules  and  regulations  ex- 
isting at  a  specific  date  prior  to  that  of  enactment,  as  just  and 
reasonable  for  the  past,  and  provide  that  no  change  therein, 
after  that  specified  date  be  made,  except  upon  order  of  the 
Commission,  with  provision  that  such  statute  shall  not  affect 
proceedings  pending  at  the  time  of  enactment." 

The  committee  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  recommendation 
No.  5  and  recounted  the  action  it  had  taken  in  the  interest  of 
the  passage  of  suitable  legislation  in  Congress.  This  recom- 
mendation is  "that  if  jurisdiction  to  award  reparation  re- 
mains with  the  commission  (in  lieu  of  the  uniform  three- 
year  period  recommended  in  our  last  annual  report  for  the 
beginning  of  all  actions  relating  to  transportation  charges, 
subject  to  the  Act)  the  Congress  fix  a  limit  of  three  years 
within  which  a  carrier  subject  to  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce may  bring  action  for  recovery  of  any  part  of  its 
charges,  and  amend  Section  16  of  the  Act  so  as  to  provide 
that  if  the  carrier  begins  such  action  after  the  expiration  of 
the  two-year  limit  now  prescribed  in  that  section,  or  within 
90  days  before  such  expiration,  complaint  against  the  carrier 


for  recovery  of  damages  may  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  90  days  after  such  action  shall  have  been  begun  by 
the  carriers,  and  not  after." 

The  committee  favored  the  Commission's  recommendation 
No.  9,  that  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  control  over  rail- 
way capitalization  be  passed.  The  committee  did  not  believe, 
however,  that  any  scheme  of  federal  incorporation  of  com- 
mon carriers  and  federal  regulation  of  the  issuance  of  securi- 
ties, should  be  adopted,  which  might  put  any  moral  or  finan- 
cial obligation  on  the  government. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  adopted  in  full 
with  tlie  exception  of  that  section  dealing  with  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  No.  6,  namely,  "that  without  abdica- 
tion of  any  federal  authority  to  finally  control  questions  af- 
fecting interstate  and  foreign  corrmierce,  the  Commission  be 
autliorized  to  co-operate  with  state  coinmissions  in  efforts  to 
reconcile  upon  a  single  record,  the  conflicts  between  the  state 
and  interstate  rates."  The  committee  did  not  favor  this 
recommendation  on  the'  grounds  that  such  a  change  in  the 
law  might  postpone  or  prevent  exclusive  federal  control  of 
railway  regulation.  A  motion  was  finally  adopted,  however, 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  consider  the  recommendation  further. 

The  League  adopted  the  report  of  the  committee  on  car 
demurrage  and  storage  which  was  largely  a  history  of  changes 
in  demurrage  rules  within  the  last  six  months  and  the  action 
taken  by  the  League  in  connection  with  those  changes.  The 
League  expressed  its  approval  of  certain  changes  in  the  de- 
murrage rules  governing  private  cars  which  were  proposed 
by  the  special  committee  on  private  cars. 

The  report  of  the  express  committee,  which  was  adopted 
in  full,  emphasized  the  importance  of  better  packing  and 
marking  of  express  shipments  in  relation  to  increased  effi- 
ciency by  express  companies  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  claims  against  express  companies. 

The  League  adopted  the  report  of  the  freight  claim  com- 
mittee which  pointed  to  the  failure  of  some  carriers  to  keep 
records  of  1.  c.  1.  freight  at  transfer  points  and  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  railroads. 

The  report  of  the  legislative  committee  included  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  law  recently  passed  increasing  the  membership 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  authorizing  the 
Commission  to  form  itself  into  divisions.  Considerable  con- 
sideration was  given  to  Section  4  of  this  act  which  amends 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  to  provide  that  no  increased 
rate,  fare,  charge  or  classification  shall  be  filed,  except  after 
approval  thereof  has  been  secured  from  the  Conmiission, 
such  approval  to  be  given  with  or  without  formal  hearing  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission.  It  was  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  Section  4  did  not  substantially  change 
the  provisions  of  the  commerce  act  and  tliat  if  the  Com- 
mission gave  merel}'  a  perfunctory  hearing  in  any  given 
case  the  shipper  could  later  secure  a  suspension  until  a  full 
hearing  had  been  granted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  transportation  instrumental- 
ities was  adopted  in  toto.  The  report  mentioned  in  particular 
the  League's  opposition  of  long  standing  to  the  car  service 
rules  requiring  the  return  to  each  railroad  of  its  own  box 
cars  and  restricting  the  movement  and  routing  of  such  equip- 
ment. It  was  pointed  out  that  these  rules  had  been  ma- 
terially altered  by  an  order  of  the  Railroads'  ^^'ar  Board  on 
April  30,  1917,  and  that  considerably  more  freedom  in  the 
movement  of  box  car  equipment  had  obtained. 

The  special  committee  on  railroad  leases  and  side  track 
agreements  read  a  long  report,  which  was  adopted  after  some 
discussion.  Attention  was  called  to  the  general  tendency  of 
railroads  to  modify  railroad  leases  and  side  track  agreements 
to  put  all  liability  on  the  shipper.  In  view  of  this  condition 
the  committee  urged  tlie  advantages  of  a  uniform  liability 
clause  in  all  railroad  leases  and  side  track  agreements. 


Articulated  Six-Wheel  Freight  Car  Truck 

Interesting    Design  Developed  for   Service    Under   an 
Experimental    120-Ton    Coal    Car   for    the   Virginian 


A  SIX-WHEEL  truck  design  which  contains  a  number 
of  unusual  features  has  been  developed  by  the  Buckeye 
Steel  Castings  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  use 
under  one  of  the  four  1 20-ton  experimental  steel  cars  re- 
cently placed  in  service  on  tlie  \'irL;inian  Rail\va\'.     Sample 


Although  these  trucks  possess  a  flexibility  equal  to  that 
of  equalized  six-wheel  passenger  trucks,  the  design  is  such 
that  the  entire  truck  body  is  composed  of  parts  which  may  be 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  by  steel  foundries,  thereby 
facilitating  the  making  of  repairs  with  limited  shop  facilities. 


The  Buckeye  Six-Wheel  Articulated  Truck 


trucks  of  a  similar  design,  but  for  cars  of  90  tons  capacity, 
have  been  in  operation  since  1914  on  the  Norfolk  &  \Vestern, 
and  have  given  excellent  service  during  their  more  than  50,- 
000  miles  of  travel. 

The  car  to  which  these  trucks  were  applied  was  built  by 


The  wheel  base  is  9  ft.  2  in.,  a  short  wheel  base  being  par- 
ticularly desirable  for  coal  car  service,  in  which  uneven  mine 
tracks  with  curves  of  small  radius  and  steep  inclines  to 
unloading  machines  must  be  safely  negotiated. 

Each   side   frame   consists   of   an   outside  and   an   inside 
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Section  A-A. 


Plan,  Elevation  and  Sections  of  the  Buckeye  Articulated  Truck 


the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  and  has  a  rated  capacity  of 
218,000  lb.,  or  120  tons,  with  a  10  per  cent  overload,  and 
4,265  cu.  ft.  The  light  weight  of  the  car  is  83,300  lb.,  of 
which  48,650  lb.  is  in  the  car  body  and  34,650  in  the  trucks. 
The  ratio  of  revenue  load  to  total  load,  with  a  10  per  cent 
overload,  is  thus  74.2  per  cent. 


frame,  each  with  a  6-in.  by  11 -in.  journal  box  cast  integral. 
The  middle  journal  boxes  are  cast  with  equalizer  arms  on 
either  side,  the  ends  of  which  are  provided  with  pockets  in 
which  the  ends  of  tlie  side  frames  rest. 

The  equalizing  of  the  cross  bolster  loads  is  thus  entirely 
perfonned  by  the  articulated  side  frames.    By  providing  the 
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frames  with  elongated  holes  through  which  the  equalizer  bolts 
pass,  a  limited  amount  of  forward  and  backward  movement 
of  the  frames  is  allowed,  thereby  affording  iiexibility  to  the 
sides  of  the  truck  and  enabling  it  to  take  comparatively 
short  curves  with  no  appreciable  binding  of  the  wheels.  The 
location  of  the  bolsters  in  the  side  frames  is  such  that  the 
distance  between  the  point  of  loading  and  the  center  of 
the  end  journal   is   one-half  of  that   between   the   point   of 


End    View    of    the    Truck.    Showing    the    Longitudinal    and 
Cross  Bolster  Connection 

loading  and  the  bearing  point  in  the  equalizer  pocket. 
Any  unbalanced  load  on  one  of  the  frames  which  causes 
an  upward  or  downward  movement  of  the  equalizer  arm,  is 
immediately  counteracted  by  a  shortening  or  lengthening  of 
the  moment  arm  between  the  point  of  loading  and  the 
bearing  point  in  the  equalizer  pocket,  the  contour  of  which 
is  designed  to  compensate  in  this  manner  for  variations  and 
inequalities  in  loading.  The  equalizer  bolts  serve  only  to 
hold  the  side  frames  and  equalizers  in  place,  the  load  being 


of  vertical  movement  to  provide  for  passin;^  up  and  down 
steep  inclines  to  coal  docks,  or  in  case  of  derailment  to 
insure  against  excessive  strains  which  might  otherwise  be 
imposed  upon  the  castings. 

The  cross  bolsters  are  cast  with  openings  through  which 
pass  the  ends  of  the  center  bolster.  Sufficient  clearance  is 
provided  to  allow  a  limited  movement  of  the  center  bolster, 
thereby  adding  to  the  flexibility  of  the  truck  and  greatly  facil- 
itating the  ease  with  which  the  bolsters  adjust  themselves  to 
inequalities  of  loading.  The  side  bearing  bridges  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  inside  of  the  frames  and  are  supported  directly 
by  the  cross  bolsters.  Rectangular  shaped  boxes  on  top  of 
each  end  of  the  cross  bolsters  fit  into  recesses  in  the  top  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  side  frames  and  serve  as  column  guides. 

The  side  frames  and  equalizers  are  of  channel  section,  in- 
cluding the  brake  brackets  at  the  end  of  the  frames.  The 
two  inside  frame  castings  on  each  truck  are  interchangeable, 
as  are  also  the  outside  frames. 

The  trucks  are  equipped  with  a  clasp  brake  of  extra 
heavy  pattern  designed  by  the  .\merican  Brake  Company. 
.-Ml  beams  are  hung  from  brackets  cast  integral  with  the  side 
frames.  The  weight  of  the  clasp  brake  rigging  per  car  is 
4,100  lb.,  leaving  for  the  weight  of  the  trucks  alone  30,550 
lb.    The  steel  castings  account  for  14,580  lb.  of  this  weight. 


STANDARD  CODE  RULES  17  AND  90 

By  Harry  W.  Forman. 

17.  The  headlight  will  be  displayed  to  the  front  of  every  train  by  night, 
but  m'.ist  he  concealed  when  a  train  turns  out  to  meet  another  and  has 
stopped  clear  of  main  track,  or  is  standing  to  meet  trains  at  the  end  of 
double  track  or  at  junctions. 

If  trainmen  and  enginemen  always  had  to  depend  upon 
uninterpreted  rules  to  determine  just  how  to  operate  their 
trains,  confusion  would  sometimes  result,  as  many  code 
rules  are  so  abridged  that  much  must  be  left  to  their  judg- 


Clasp  Brake  Rigging  Applied  to  Buckeye  Trucks  under  Virginian  120-Ton  Coal  Car 


transmitted  directly  through  the  Ijearing  between  the  castings. 
The  bolster  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  i.  e.,  one  longitud- 
inal center  bolster  and  two  cross  bolsters.  In  order  to  keep 
within  the  low  limit  of  27  in.  for  the  center  bearing  height, 
a  unique  type  of  longitudinal  center  bolster  was  developed. 
The  bolster  itself  is  dropped  below  the  center  a.xle.  The 
center  plate  is  removable  and  spans  the  axle.  Ample  clear- 
ance is  provided  between  the  center  plate  and  the  bolster  mem- 
ber below  the  axle  to  allow  the  axle  the  necessarv^  freedom 


ment.  Rule  17  does  not  mean  that  the  headlight  must  al- 
ways be  concealed  while  standing  at  the  end  of  double  track, 
or  at  junctions.  Whether  or  not  an  engineman  should  do  so 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  switch  in  front  of  his  train. 
It  should  be  a  well  grounded  principle  in  safe  railroading 
that  a  headlight  must  never  be  covered  while  a  switch  is  so 
lined  up  that  an  approaching  opposing  train  might,  should 
its  engineman  miscalculate  distance  or  lose  control  of  his 
train,  strike  the  waiting  train. 
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Code  rules  do  not  require  the  train  which  is  standing  on 
tlie  main  track  at  a  meeting  point  to  adjust  the  switch  so  that 
the  opposing  train  will  run  in  on  the  siding,  but  this  should  be 
done,  provided,  of  course,  the  train  which  holds  the  main 
track  arrives  in  time  and  stops  near  the  switch.  In  this  sit- 
uation, after  the  switch  has  been  opened,  the  standing  train 
should  dim  its  headliglit,  if  it  be  an  electric  or  any  other 
kmd  which  is  exceptionally  brilliant,  because,  if  not  done, 
tlie  engineman  of  the  train  which  must  take  siding  will  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  position  of  the  switch, 
or  see  any  hand  signals  necessary  to  be  given. 

Under  this  interpretation  of  the  rule,  every  engineman 
should  understand  that  the  fact  that  some  other  crew  may 
turn  the  switch  for  him,  does  not  relieve  him  from  being 
prepared  to  stop  in  time  to  allow  one  of  his  trainmen  to  open 


Nof  Conceakd 


<--       Enda-fD.r. 


Management   of    Headlights   at    Meeting    Points 

Trainf    Mnrked    C    Have    HcaHliKllt    Conccak.l. 

it.  The  crew  of  the  standing  train  must  be  instructed  not  to 
give  a  "Come  ahead"  signal  if  there  are  any  cars  or  trains 
on  the  siding.  In  fact  they  should,  in  such  cases,  give  a 
slow-down,  or  a  stop-signal.  The  diagrams  below  may  help 
to  make  the  intent  of  the  rule  clear. 

90.  'Fourth  paragraph.)  _  The  engineman  will  give  signal  14  n  at 
least  one  mile  before  reaching  a  schedule  meeting  point  with  a  train  of 
the  same  or  superior  class,  or  at  a  point  where  by  train  order  the  train 
is  10  meet  or  wait  for  an  opposing  train.  Should  the  engineman  fail  to 
give  signal  14  n  as  herein  prescribed,  the  conductor  must  take  imme- 
diate  action   to   stop   the   train. 

The  gentlemen  who  formulated  Rule  90  may  have  wished 
to  be  understood  as  meaning,  "Engineman  will  give  signal 
14  n  one  mile  before  reaching  the  entrance  switch  at  the 
point  beyond  which  his  train  must  not  go  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  named  in  his  train  orders,  or  until  the  op- 
posing train,  or  trains,  for  which  his  train  is  restricted,  either 
i)y  time-  table  or  train  order,  shall  have  arrived.  Should  he 
fail  to  so  signal,  llicn  the  conductor  must  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  stop  the  train  in  time  to  prevent  collision."  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  left  out.  If  it  be  thought  best  to  re- 
quire enginemen  to  sound  the  whistle  in  a  way  that  will  as- 
sure their  trainmen  that  train  orders  or  opposing  trains  are 
not  being  overlooked,  certainly  this  precaution  should  be 
taken  in  every  case  where  one  train  must  wait  for  another, 
without  regard  to  whether  such  meeting  point  be  bv  time- 
table or  train  order.    The  schedule  meeting  point  is  lio  more 


important  than  any  other.  In  practice,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  many  enginemen  do  so  whistle,  notwithstanding 
the  rule  does  not  cover  every  case  wherein  they  ought  to 
whistle.  Should  the  field  be  canvassed,  it  is  probable  that  a 
slight  majority  of  officers  would  vote  to  continue  whistling 
meeting  points;  but  not  every  railroad  man  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  its  workings  is  willing  to  concede  the 
necessity  of  this  socalled  safeguard.  So  much  whistling  is 
not  only  a  nuisance,  but  we  are  drifting  toward  a  condition 
of  mind  where  we  do  not  regard  the  whistle  as  vital,  having 
so  often  been  misled ;  and  we  are  not  taking  proper  action 
to  prevent  a  possible  collision  when  there  is  a  failure  to 
whistle.  Every  division  has  its  enginemen  who  whistle  in- 
correctly and  unnecessarily,  and  also  those  who  use  judg- 
ment in  this  particular.  Those  who  confine  the  use  of  the 
whistle  to  actual  cases  of  need  get  along  as  well  as,  if  not 
better,  than  the  others;  and  have  no  more  accidents  or  mis- 
understandings than  those  enginemen  who  make  a  plaything 
of  the  whistle  lever.  I  never  take  a  trip  extending  over  sev- 
eral different  roads  without  returning  more  fully  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  rule  for  the  pui)lic  crossing  whistle  should 
be  changed  to  two  long,  one  short  and  one  very  long, 
gradually-dying-out  blast,  this  being  a  signal  often  heard. 
It  is  so  entertaining  to  hear  an  engineman  string  out 
his  whistle  about  four  times  longer  than  necessary,  when  one 
is  trying  to  sleep.  It  is  not  that  enginemen  have  not  the 
proper  appliances,  or  have  not  been  mo.st  fully  instructed; 
some  are  just  Ijullheaded,  or  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  the 
value  and  satisfaction  of  accurate  whistling.  Every  engine- 
man  who  lives  near  the  railroad  devotes  much  of  his  time 
wliile  off  duty  to  showering  imprecations  upon  his  brother 
engineers  who  deliberately  indulge  in  such  damnable  prac- 
tices while  passing  his  house.  This  condition  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  until  actual  suspension  is  applied  for  this 
kind  of  carelessness,  the  same  as  is  administered  for  other 
violations  of  rules. 

Assuming  that  Nos.  1  and  2  are  of  the  same  class.  No.  1 
superior  by  direction,  and  that  they  are  scheduled  to  meet  at 
G,  it  is  clear  that  only  No.  2  would  sound  the  meeting  point 
(or  restriction)  whistle.  If  directed  by  train  order  to  meet 
each  other,  or  No.  1  be  ordered  to  wait  for  No.  2,  or  No.  2 
be  given  riglit  over  No.  1  to  G.  then  both  enginemen  must 
sound  this  whistle. 

Should  No.  1  be  instructed  to  run  late,  or  wait  at  given 
stations  until  certain  times  for  No.  2,  the  engineman  of  No. 
2  must  sound  this  whistle  about  one  mile  short  of  the  sta- 
tion beyond  which  he  must  not  move  against  No.  1.  But 
No.  1  is  not  required  to  tiius  whistle,  unless  it  finds  that  it 
is  going  to  arrive  at  such  station  in  advance  of  the  time 
named,  in  which  event  it  would  seem  to  be  proper  for  the  en- 
gineman of  this  train  also  to  whistle  as  per  14  n.  It  may  be 
contended,  however,  that  the  eft'ect  of  such  an  order  is  merelv 
to  change  the  time-table  time  of  No.  1  by  that  much,  and  that 
therefore  it  should  not  whistle.  Probably  this  view  of  the 
matter  will  eventually  obtain.  There  is  at  present  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  this. 

Should  No.  2  be  one  hour  late.  No.  1  on  time,  and  No.  2 
be  allowed  to  go  to  any  station  which  it  can  make  for  No.  I 
witliout  train  order  help,  it  is  clear  that  provision  is  not 
made  in  the  rule  for  No.  2  to  sound  this  meeting  point 
whistle;  though  it  is  just  as  important  that  it  do  so.  the  same 
as  in  approaching  the  schedule  meeting  point.  Watches 
sometimes  go  wrong. 

There  is  much  complaint  about  this  signal  not  being  dis- 
tinctive. Often  it  is  taken  for  a  public  crossinsj  whistle  if 
there  is  a  crossing  nearby.  I  have  found  that  when  two  full 
seconds  are  allowed  to  elapse  between  eacli  two  blasts  of  the 
whistle  it  more  surely  attracts  attention.  It  can  be  heard 
much  better  b\-  the  trainmen  concerned.  Tn,-  it.  It  is  true 
that  an  unfortunate  combination  was  selected.  One  long,  a 
sliort  and  a  long  would  have  been  better;  or  one  long  and 
one  sliort. 
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A.  C.  SIGNALS  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

When  jjresent  contracts  are  completed  the  entire  line  of 
the  Southern  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  640 
miles,  will  be  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals.  A  ver>' 
thorough  study  of  this  problem  was  made  before  the  first 
work  was  undertaken,  with  the  result  that  the  standards  then 
adopted  have  been  maintained  without  important  changes  for 
all  the  later  installations.  '  This  line  will  be  one  of  the 
longest  in  the  country  under  the  protection  of  a.  c.  .signals, 
and  the  high  degree  of  satisfaction  rendered  by  the  installa- 
tion is  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  this  system.  The  use 
of  alternating  current,  supplied  by  a  power  line  from  a 
central  station  not  only  makes  possible  much  longer  track 
circuits,  with  the  lessened  expense  for  relays,  and  reduces  by 
one  half,  or  more,  the  maintenance  force  that  would  be  re- 
quired with  direct  current,  produced  by  primary  batteries  at 
each  signal;  it  also  makes  available  other  economies,  such 
as  electric  lighting  of  signals  and  of  passenger  stations  and 
the  use  of  power  for  small  motors  at  isolated  locations;  so 


principally  on  account  of  the  installation  of  passing  sidings. 
The  need  arose  in  several  cases  for  a  special  signal  indica- 
tion for  use  on  ruling  grades  to  permit  full  tonnage  freight 
trains  to  pass  a  stop  signal  without  first  being  brought  to  a 
stop.  The  form  of  indication  adopted  is  a  15-inch  yellow- 
disk  mounted  to  the  right  of  the  signal  mast,  7  ft.  9  in.  below 
the  blade,  in  the  center  of  which  is  displayed  a  letter  G  which 
is  illuminated,  when  the  signal  is  in  the  stop  position,  by  an 
electric  lamp  mounted  behind  the  disk.  A  tonnage  train 
is  permitted  to  pass  a  stop  signal  having  this  marker,  at  not 
over  eight  miles  an  hour,  expecting  to  find  the  block  occu- 
pied, a  switch  open  or  the  track  broken  or  obstructed. 

No  switch  indicators  are  provided  except  at  the  junction 
of  single  and  double  track.  The  rules  provide  that  an  in- 
terval of  two  minutes  must  elapse  after  a  switch  leading  to 
the  main  lines  is  opened  before  a  movement  can  be  made 
past  the  fouling  point.  This  has  worked  out  ver\'  satisfac- 
torily, thus  far. 

The  G.  R.  S.  2A  signal  mechanism  with  steel  semaphore 
blades  and  two  12-volt  5-watt  Mazda  lamps  have  been  used 


Typical  Signal  Location  Showing  A.  C.  Line  at  the  Right 


that  the  cost  of  generating  stations,  which  is  the  largest  item 
of  expense,  beyond  that  of  a  direct  current  installation, 
is  far  outweighed;  and  beyond  all  questions  of  immediate 
economy  .there  is  the  additional  safety  due  to  the  use  of 
relays  which  cannot  be  dangerously  energized  by  foreign 
currents. 

The  first  signals  were  put  in  service  between  Denim,  N.  C, 
and  Charlotte  in  February  and  March,  1913.  Successive  sec- 
tions were  equipped  as  the  work  of  double  tracking  was 
completed.  In  three  cases  short  sections  of  "A.  P.  B."  sig- 
naling were  installed  on  single  track,  but  two  of  these  have 
been  changed  over  to  double  track  signaling  and  the  third 
soon  will  be. 

Preliminary  study  showed  that  for  the  existing  traffic  of 
40  to  50  trains  daily  it  would  be  most  economical  to  adopt  a 
standard  block  length  of  two  miles,  with  the  thought  that 
intermediate  signals  could  be  installed  when  traffic  justified, 
without  disturbing  the  existing  installation.  This  block 
length  has  been  adhered  to  throughout,  although  in  several 
cases  the  intermediate  signals  have  already  been  required, 


for  all  of  the  new  work.  The  signal  motors  are  110-volt  and 
in  the  first  installation  were  of  the  series  commutator  type. 
Later  developments,  however,  soon  led  to  the  substitution  of 
induction  motors,  which  are  now  used  throughout.  While 
the  induction  motor  requires  somewhat  greater  power,  it 
operates  the  signal  arm  from  zero  to  90  deg.  in  the  same 
time  required  by  the  series  motor,  seven  seconds,  and  elimi- 
nates the  weekly  or  semi-weekly  cleaning  which  the  earlier 
type  required. 

The  8 '4 -in.  wrought  iron  numbers  used  to  designate  the 
signals  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  advantages. 
These  numbers  are  painted  white  on  the  face  and  black  on 
the  back  and  are  bolted  to  a  wrought  iron  supporting  bar 
which  is  attached  to  the  pole  with  clamps.  The  numbers  are 
distinctive  in  appearance,  are  easily  painted  and  do  not  chip 
off  or  break. 

A  six-strand  aluminum  cable  on  a  steel  core  was  chosen 
for  the  three-phase,  4,400-volt  transmission  line  on  account 
of  its  greater  conductivity,  increased  strength,  lighter  weight, 
ease  of  erection,  and  cheaper  first  cost,  as  compared  with 
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No.  6  hard  drawn  copper.  The  first  cost  is  the  only  one  of 
these  advantages  which  has  changed  since  the  first  installa- 
tion, and  in  .spite  of  increases  in  price  this  material  is  still 
being  used  for  the  transmission  line.  Its  strength  has  been 
repeatedl}-  demonstrated  in  service  on  this  line.  In  some 
cases  trees  have  blown  over  on  the  aluminum  wire  without 
breaking  it,  and  when  the  trees  were  cut  down  the  wire  has 
sprung  back  into  place.  The  steel  gains  which  were  origin- 
ally used  on  all  poles,  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  crossarm 
braces  and  to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  pole,  have  been 
eliminated  on  account  of  the  liigh  cost  of  steel.  It  has  been 
found  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  cheaper  to  provide 
crossarm  braces  and  to  cut  gains  in  the  poles.  The  original 
line  was  built  with  yi-in.  steel  pins  on  the  crossarms  for  the 
high  tension  line,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  standard 
1'4-in.  locust  wood  pins  used  for  the  low  tension  line  are 
fully  as  good,  or  better,  for  this  high  tension  line,  and  of 
course  are  much  cheaper. 

The  transmission  line  is  sectionalized  at  intervals  of  alsout 
S  miles,  the  switches  in  the  first  in.stallation  being  immersed 
in  oil.  It  developed  in  service,  however,  that  this  line  car- 
ried such  a  small  amperage  that  the  oil  switches  could  be  di.s- 
pensed  with,  and  hook  switches  used  instead.  These  switches 
are  of  the  Westinghouse  Type  M,  consisting  of  a  copper  bar 
mounted  on  vitrified  porcelain  attached  to  a  cast  iron  pedes- 
tal. The  porcelain  supports  are  designed  to  withstand  the 
voltage  of  the  circuit  without  breaking  down  or  puncturing. 
The  switches  are  operated  by  a  hook  mounted  upon  the  pole 
which  engages  in  a  hole  in  the  switch  blade.  This  enables 
tlie  switches  to  be  opened  even  when  the  circuit  is  alive  if 
necessary. 

The  most  important  single  cause  of  trouble  with  signals 
on  this  line  is  lightning.  This  territory  is  particularly  sub- 
ject to  elfftrical  storms  at  certain  seasons  and  it  has  proved 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  entirely  eliminate  disturbances  in 
the  signal  system  from  this  cause.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  those  familiar  with  the  maintenance  of  these  signals 
remark  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  lightning  "they  wouldn't 
know  they  had  any  signals."  Three  distinct  types  of  pro- 
tection have  been  provided  from  the  beginning,  one  in  all 
low  voltage  circuits,  another  for  transformer  protection  on 
the  transmission  line,  and  the  third  for  the  protection  of 
power  house  apparatus.  Tlie  1-in.  galvanized  rods  used  for 
arrester  ground  have  been  salted  and  every  known  precau- 
tion has  been  taken  to  improve  the  quality  of  lightning 
protection,  but  in  spite  of  all  .such  precautions  the  problem 
cannot  }'et  be  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  solved. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  signal  system 
is  under  the  direction  of  W.  J.  Eck,  signal  and  electrical 
engineer. 


College  Gets  ..^  Sleeper.  A  Pullman  sleeping  car  will 
be  used  next  year  to  supplement  the  dormitory  of  Highland 
College,  Highland,  Kansas.  It  is  a  ten-section  observation 
car,  accommodating  forty  persons  if  two  sleep  in  each  bed, 
and  has  a  reading  room  and  a  vestibule.  Dealing,  as  they 
do,  with  students  working  their  way  through  college,  the 
trustees  of  the  institution  were  hard  pressed  this  spring  when 
it  was  announced  an  addition  to  the  dormitory  would  be 
needed  ne.xt  year  to  accommodate  the  increasing  enrollment. 
The  college  had  just  finished  raising  a  ;f50,000  endowment 
fund,  and  more  money  for  building  a  dormitory  could  not  be 
had.  Then  President  W.  Gilbert  James  learned  the  Pull- 
man Company  had  presented  a  Pullman  car  to  a  "self-help" 
college  in  the  East,  and  he  made  application  for  a  sleeping 
car  for  Highland.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the  car 
has  been  started  on  its  way  here.  .\  wrecking  car  crew  will 
be  sent  here  to  move  the  car  to  the  college  campus.  The  car 
is  old,  of  course,  but  it  promises  to  fill  adequately  the  need 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  will  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  school's  equipment. — Kansas  City  Star. 


PURCHASE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  LABOR 
ON  RAILROADS 

By  E.  Wanamaker 
Electrical  Engineer,  Rock  Island  Lines. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  regarding  the  accomplish- 
ments of  specialists,  efficiency  engineers,  etc.,  who  have  de- 
voted their  time  to  the  economic  purchase  of  all  kinds  of  ma- 
terials, machinery,  etc.,  and  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  such  equipment.  On  many  railroads  the  subject  of  fuel 
has  been  given  close  attention  by  specialists,  often  resulting 
in  a  marked  reduction  in  the  fuel  bill  which  amounts  to  from 
7  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  expenses.  To  obtain 
supervision  that  will  secure  an  economic  use  of  the  fuel, 
large  salaries  arc  paid  and  a  large  staff  of  men  is  employed. 
Likewise,  large  salaries  are  paid  to  men  who  are  familiar 
with  the  different  equipments  in  use  on  the  railroads  as  well 
as  to  the  men  who  secure  the  economic  installation  of  many 
materials  entering  into  railway  construction. 

These  are  all  important  and  w'orthy  of  the  attention  that 
has  been  given  them,  but  ina.smuch  as  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  railroad  dollar  is  expended  for  labor,  it  would  seem  that 
if  there  is  one  particular  item  on  the  railroad  that  justifies 
the  employment  of  expert  supervisors,  it  is  the  hiring  of  em- 
ployees, or  the  purchase  of  labor,  together  with  the  matter 
of  educating  and  caring  for  the  workers,  which  might  be 
called  the  maintenance  of  labor.  It  is  a  vast  subject  and 
today  by  far  the  most  important  with  which  the  railroads 
have  to  deal.  .\s  a  general  rule,  it  requires  far  more  ability 
to  handle  the  men,  who  in  turn  handle  the  equipment  and 
materials,  than  to  choose  the  proper  equipment  and  ma- 
terials. 

When  an  important  machine,  as,  for  instance,  a  large 
air  compressor,  is  to  be  purchased,  the  engineers  make  care- 
ful and  minute  investigation  requiring  the  service  of  a  num- 
ber of  men  several  days,  when  the  total  cost  of  the  com- 
pressor installed  will  not  exceed  $20,000.  and  oftentimes 
when  the  difference  in  economy  of  operation  of  the  several 
compressors  considered  would  not  lo.se  the  company  more 
than  $500  or  $600  per  year  were  the  poorer  one  purchased. 
On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  ca.'ie  of  a  foreman  employ- 
ing four  men.  Their  total  wages  for  the  year  will  iirobably 
amount  to  $5,000,  but  due  to  ignorance  or  inefficiency  they 
may  during  the  year  easily  cost  the  company  more  than 
$5,000.  The  purchase  and  care  of  labor  has  not  been  given 
nearly  the  attention  that  it  should  have  received. 

Eabor,  or  laboring  men  have  too  often  been  looked  upon 
as  cogs  or  spokes  in  the  wheel,  when  it  should  have  been 
borne  in  mind  tiiat  eadi  and  every  individual  has  his  own 
personality,  his  own  feeling,  his  own  indifference,  or  his  own 
ambition.  In  the  employment  of  labor,  much  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  examination  and  questioning  of  the 
prospective  emplo}'ee  by  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  compe- 
tent to  judge  men.  The  emploMnent  of  labor  on  railroad 
.systems  should  l>e  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  employment  de- 
partment made  up  of  specially  trained  men  in  order  tiiat  the 
proper  kind  of  men  for  the  \'arious  occupations  be  chosen  at 
the  start.  Then  these  men  should  be  followed  up  by  the 
labor  department  in  order  to  see  that  they  are  properlv  edu- 
cated in  their  work,  and  also  in  all  general  matters  that  affect 
them  in  their  relation  to  the  company  by  which-  they  are  em- 
ployed. It  should  be  seen  that  the  square  man  does  not  get 
into  a  round  hole;  that  the  employee  is  protected,  and  that 
faithful  and  competent  service  is  properly  rewarded.  It  is 
evident  that  inefficient  labor  in  any  organization  holds  down 
the  flat  rate  for  all,  and  whether  or  not  labor  contracts  exist, 
individual  effort  and  efficiency  should  be  rewarded  financial- 
ly over  and  ai)o\e  the  flat  rate,  which  would  be  onl\-  the 
minimum.  When  individual  effort  is  substantially  rewarded, 
we  will  again  see  hearty  and  efficient  co-operation  between 
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labor  and  capital,  with  its  resultant  succei^s,  such  as  largely 
existed  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  large  corporation.  In  this 
way,  the  personal  element  will  again  come  to  the  front,  mak- 
ing it  worth  any  man's  while  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts 
in  his  work. 

The  writer  has  been  termed,  at  different  times,  a  sort  of 
efficiency  engineer  or  crank;  however,  it  would  seem  that  a 
competent  efficiency  engineer  is  only  a  good  business  man, 
who  takes  sufficient  time  to  sit  back  and  thoroughly  study 
and  investigate  all  phases  and  conditions  of  his  business  in 
order  that  he  may  change  any  practice  that  does  not  secure 
efficient  and  economical  results.  Constant  association  from 
boyhood  with  many  classes  of  labor,  and  a  close  study  of 
men,  have  convinced  me  that  the  method  of  rewarding  labor 
outlined  above  is  both  efficient  and  just. 

A  labor  department  is  fully  as  necessary  an  adjunct  to  a 
railroad  as  is  the  department  for  testing  materials.  The 
function  of  the  labor  department  is  different  however.  It 
would  test  the  men,  but  go  further  than  the  department  for 
testing  materials  and  follow  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  their 
relations  with  the  company  as  long  as  they  are  connected  with 
the  service.  The  statement  "that  no  manager  is  greater  than 
his  organization"  holds  true.  The  loyal  support  of  each 
employee  is  necessary;  likewise,  loyalty  of  the  manager  and 
the  company  to  the  employees,  if  substantial  and  lasting 
success  is  to  be  attained.  In  order  to  secure  good  service 
from  the  men,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  company  on  its 
part  to  insure  good  service  to  the  men  by  guaranteeing  a  fair 
compensation  for  work  well  done,  and  the  continuity  of  em- 
ployment for  the  deserving.  Undoubtedly  the  welfare  of  the 
employee  should  be  directly  connected  and  to  some  extent 
proportionate  to  the  welfare  of  the  company. 

The  system  used  need  not  be  bonus  or  piece  work;  how- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  a  combination  of  a  fair  flat  rate,  to- 
gether with  piece  work,  for  some  classes  of  labor,  and  bonus 
for  other  classes,  would  be  the  best  method  of  rewarding  in- 
dividual effort  and  providing  the  proper  incentive  to  secure 
good  work.  It  would  be  well  if  free  insurance  for  all  em- 
ployees was  carried  by  the  company,  for  officials  as  well  as 
the  rank  and  file.  However,  this  benefit  should  accrue  only 
to  those  v^^ho  render  good  service.  Pensions  for  disabled  or 
superannuated  employees  might  also  be  taken  care  of  in  a 
similar  manner,  or  it  would  probably  be  better  still  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  that  only  those  be  retained  in  service  who 
are  good,  honest  workers.  This  would  mean  that  eventually 
practically  all  employees  in  the  service  would  be  first-class 
in  every  respect. 

The  retention  of  unfaithful  employees  should  not  be  toler- 
ated. Under  no  condition  should  any  labor  organization  be 
permitted  to  force  unfaithful  employees  on  any  employer. 
Fair  play  must  be  assured  by  and  between  the  employer  and 
each  and  every  class  of  employee,  and  faithful,  efficient 
service  rewarded  by  each  side  doing  its  very  best  to  assist 
the  other.  This  is  practical  from  the  standpoint  of  business 
efficiency — indeed,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

There  have  been  factories  in  which  the  overhead  was  un- 
usually high,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery  used  and 
the  buildings  in  which  it  was  installed  were  very  expensive, 
yet  the  entire  plant  was  only  in  use  10  hours  out  of  24  and 
the  overhead  expense  was  a  large  proportionate  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  production.  Would  it  not  then  be  wise  to  have, 
in  such  cases,  two  eight-hour  shifts  per  day  securing  16  actual 
working  hours  out  of  the  24  instead  of  10?  Take  the  case 
of  a  factory  turning  out  100  pieces  of  machinery  per  day 
and  producing  all  that  was  possible  in  the  10-hour  day.  If 
it  was  desired  to  turn  out  200  pieces  per  day,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  double  the  size  of  the  plant.  Now,  if  instead 
of  duplicating  the  expensive  machinery  and  buildings,  two 
shifts  were  employed,  working  from  7  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  and 
from  3  p.  m.  to  11  p.  m.,  the  output  could  probably  be  dou- 


bled without  increasing  the  plant  size  and  yet  the  working 
hours  would,  no  doubt,  be  quite  as  conducive  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  employees.  A  case  of  this  kind  would  only 
apply  on  the  railroad  to  large  shops  where  heavy  repairs  are 
made  to  motive  power  and  rolling  stock. 

An  employment  bureau  might  well  be  formed  on  all  our 
large  railroads  to  be  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  different 
departments;  for  instance,  the  general  manager,  superinten- 
dent of  motive  power,  chief  engineer,  traffic  manager,  super- 
intendent of  dining  car  service,  electrical  engineer,  superin- 
tendent of  telegraph,  etc.  This  organization  should  carry  on 
its  work  through  the  superintendent  of  an  emplo>'ment  and 
educational  bureau  whose  relation  to  these  officers  would  be 
analagous  to  the  relation  existing  between  the  purchasing 
agent  and  the  testing  department.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
necessary  to  organize  a  trained  staff  to  follow  up  the  educa- 
tional and  record  work. 

Due  -to  the  lack  on  most  railroads  of  a  method  or  system 
for  educating  employees,  it  is  now  becoming  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  secure  competent  help.  Take,  for  example,  the  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  competent  section  foremen.  The  class  of 
track  labor  now  generally  employed  does  not,  as  a  rule,  fur- 
nish suitable  material  for  making  foremen,  and  yet  the  main- 
tenance of  track  is  constantly  becoming  more  important  and 
rerjuiring  more  skill.  An  educational  system  for  this  class 
should  be  started  now  in  order  that  the  old  section  foreman, 
now  being  rapidly  retired,  can  be  successfully  replaced. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  proper  method  of  rewarding  and 
educating  employees  should  go  the  elimination  of  the  depart- 
mental viewpoint  in  so  far  as  possible,  meaning  by  this  that 
although  the  employees  of  each  department  specialize  on  the 
work  of  that  department  and  become  expert  therein  they 
should  also  have  a  fair  understanding  of  the  work  done  by 
the  other  departments  in  order  that  all  may  co-operate  to 
advantage  in.stead  of  hampering  each  other.  The  working 
of  one  department  without  regard  to  the  effect  of  its  policy 
on  other  departments  has  often  caused  an  organization  as 
a  whole  to  trip  on  its  own  feet. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  for  a  railroad  to  have  its  employees 
interested  in  all  its  departments,  say,  for  instance,  the  traffic 
department,  which  sells  the  passenger  and  freight  transpor- 
tation, as  it  is  for  any  successful  merchant  to  have  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  his  employees. 

Last  but  not  least,  if  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  were 
stopped  labor  -troubles  would  be  greatly  decreased  and 
efficiency  substantially  increased. 


INCREASED   CAR  MILEAGE  ON  THE  EL  PASO 
&  SOUTHWESTERN 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  improvement  in  the  handling 
of  railway  equipment  is  afforded  by  the  recent  performance 
of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern.  For  the  month  of  Mav, 
1917,  the  average  miles  made  per  car  per  day  for  system  cars 
was  36.90  as  compared  with  31.64  one  year  ago  and  27.56 
in  May,  191S,  while  the  combined  average  of  system  and 
foreign  cars  was  49.17  miles  per  car  per  day  this  year  as 
compared  with  45.24  for  the  same  montli  last  year  and  37.75 
two  years  ago.  Similar  improvement  has  been  shown  in  other 
months  of  this  year  as  seen  in  the  table: 

System  Foreign  Both 

lanuary,      1915 18.72  58.64  30.09 

1916 27.41  62.64  38.51 

1917 33.50  56.07  43.51 

February,    1915 20.87  57.98  30.69 

1916 30.25  66.82  42.25 

1917 35.82  47.60  41.66 

March,         1915 18.30  63.75  29.95 

1916 28.98  66.53  41.88 

1917 32.24  70.76  47.50 

April.  1915 20.54  58.36  30.18 

1916 30.04  70.07  44.03 

1917 34.95  64.02  47.97 

May,'  1915 27.56  64.82  37.75 

1916 31.64  67.09  45.24 

1917 36.90  66.56  49.17 
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In  January  of  this  year  the  average  miles  made  per  day  by 
freight  locomotives  over  the  entire  system  was  116.50  and  in 
May  128.40.  The  same  figures  for  passenger  locomotives 
were  170.3  for  January,  1917,  and  172.69  for  May.  The 
average  mileage  of  locomotives  in  non-revenue  freiglit  .service 
in  January  was  106.80  and  in  May  91.34,  while  the  mileage 
of  switch  engines  was  79.19  and  73.44  respectively.  The  to- 
tal average  mileage  per  day  per  engine  for  all  classes  of 
service  was  117.52  in  January  and  122.16  in  May,  an  in- 
crease of  4.64  miles  per  day  in  the  latter  month. 


IF  I  WERE  PRESIDENT  OF  A  RAILROAD 
By  B.  B.  B. 

The  real  reason  why  the  young  college  man  does  not  enter 
railroad  service  is  because  of  the  uninviting  future  which 
the  railroad  work  offers  to  him.  If  I  were  president  of  a 
railroad  I  would  so  operate  it  that  it  would  command  the 
attention  of  the  better  class  of  young  men  who  are  casting 
about  for  their  future  work.  Some  of  the  things  I  would 
do  are: 

I. — I  would  have  a  thorough  check  made  of  all  the  posi- 
tions on  the  road,  and  fix  an  equitable  salary  commensurate 
with  the  Work  to  be  performed  and  the  responsibility  at- 
tached to  each  position.  I  would  then  employ  men  to  fill  the 
positions  who  were  worth  the  salary  paid.  By  doing  this 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  working  the  men  more  than 
eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  during  normal  times,  because  with 
the  salary  commensurate  with  the  ])osition,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  secure  men  who  could  perform  in  eight  to  ten 
hours  a  day  the  duties  which  the  men  with  less  training 
must  take  12  to  IS  hours  a  day  to  do.  To  perfect  this  ar- 
rangement would  require  the  best  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  fixing  the  salaries,  bccau.se  in  adapting  the 
salaries  to  the  positions  the  questions  of  skill  to  perform  the 
duties,  and  the  responsibilities  attached  to  the  position  would 
have  to  be  the  determining  factors,  instead  of  the  amount 
of  actual  technical  work  connected   therewith. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  positions  paying  from  $75 
to  $100  a  month  which  require  no  skill  or  training,  and 
very  little  responsibility,  but  re(iuire  from  12  to  15  hours' 
work  a  day,  when  two  men  at  $50  a  month  could  do  the  work 
without  half  the  drudgery.  Efficiency  would  be  the  watch- 
word, and  the  highest  efficiency  can  never  be  attained  when 
persons  have  a  lot  of  detail  drudgery  work  which  keeps  them 
on  the  jol)  for  long  hours  each  day,  and  who  never  know 
what  it  is  to  be  caught  up  with  their  work. 

II. — I  would  have  an  em])loymcnt  department,  and  place 
a  competent  man  in  charge  of  it — a  man  who  knew  men. 
This  department  would  keep  a  personal  record  of  all  em- 
ployees of  the  road,  from  the  messenger  boys  up  to  the  gen- 
eral manager,  which  record  would  consist  of  such  informa- 
tion as  to  enalilc  the  de])artmcnt  to  determine  the  capabilities 
of  the  persons  .so  employed.  Accurate  information  would 
be  furnished  this  department  by  the  heads  of  the  different 
(le|)iirliiients  of  the  road.  When  a  position  was  vacant  the 
matter  would  be  taken  up  with  the  employment  department 
and  the  employee  wlio  was  most  deserving  and  most  com- 
petent, regardless  of  what  department  the  vacancy  occurred 
in,  or  ill  what  department  sucli  t'liiployee  was  working,  would 
be  given  an  opportunit\-  for  the  |)osition.  No  outside  man 
would  be  employed  to  fill  anv  position  if  such  vacancy  could 
be  filled  by  promoting  some  person  already  in  the  employ 
111  tiie  comjxiny.  In  making  such  promotions,  of  course, 
Ibc  duties  of  the  |K)sitiqn,  the  eapaliilities  of  the  person  to 
be  promoted,  etc.,  would  all  iiave  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. By  tills  ])lan,  every  person  who  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  road  would  feel  that  he  was  in  line  for  promo- 
linn  from  the  moment  ]\e  became  connected  with  it.  \\"hen 
it   was  necessary  to  employ   outside   men,   I   would,   where 


possible,  employ  college  men.  If  they  could  not  be  obtained, 
I  would  then  employ  men  wlio  were  desirous  of  Ijettering 
themselves,  w-ith  the  idea  in  view  of  educating  and  training 
tiiem  to  fill  more  responsible  j)ositions,  and  not  just  filling 
the  present  vacancy. 

I  would  have  it  thoroughly  and  distinctly  understood  that 
no  salaries  would  be  increased,  but  that  all  increases  in 
salaries  would  be  attained  by  promotion.  With  the  salaries 
fixed  commensurate  with  the  positions,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  raising  salaries,  especially  with  the  above  em- 
ployment and  promotion  plan  in  effect. 

in. — After  all  expense  of  operation  had  been  paid  each 
year,  I  would  deduct  a  sufficient  amount  from  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  company  to  pay  six  per  cent  on  the  total  amount 
of  money  invested  in  the  property  of  the  railroads;  this  six 
per  cent  to  be  set  aside  to  the  stockholders — the  balance 
of  tlie  net  earnings  would  be  divided  fifty-fifty  between  em- 
ployees and  stockholders;  the  amount  so  set  aside  to  the 
employees  to  be  paid  them  pro  rata  according  to  the  amount 
of  yearly  salary  each  employee  received.  With  this  plan 
the  employees  would  feel  that  they  were  a  part  of  tlie  com- 
pany; that  if  the  company  made  money,  they  would  get  their 
share;  and  that  if  the  company  lost  money,  they  would  be 
losers  with  it.  This  plan  would  enable  the  company  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  better  class  of  employees;  would 
cause  the  employees  to  be  more  diligent  and  work  harder 
i)oth  to  prevent  losses  to  the  company,  and  to  secure  revenue 
producing  business  for  the  company;  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  employees  to  a  degree 
never  yet  attained  on  any  railroad  in  the  United  States — or 
anywhere  else.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  above  plan  were 
adopted  that  a  saving  of  from  six  to  fifteen  per  cent  in  oper- 
ating expenses — and  in  many  instances  a  great  deal  more — 
could  be  effected;  and  that  the  operating  revenue  would  be 
consideralily  increased. 

I  believe  that  if  the  aI)ove  were  put  into  effect,  it  would 
not  be  very  long  until  all  trouiiles  with  the  lal)or  organiza- 
tions would  end.  The  general  standard  of  employees  would 
lie  raised,  because  a  higher  class  of  men  would  be  attracted 
to  the  work;  efficiency  would  Ije  increased,  because  the  em- 
ployees would  have  some  incentive  for  taking  interest  in  their 
work,  because  they  would  feel  that  they  were  a  part  of  the 
"company,"  instead  of  I)eing  a  part  of  the  "machinery"  to 
run  the  company;  the  ratio  of  operating  expense  to  operat- 
ing revenue  would  l)e  smaller,  due  to  stopping  the  leaks  on 
the  one  hand,  and  securing  more  business  through  all  classes 
of  employees  on  the  other  hand. 

As  the  "railroad  game"  now  stands,  what  inducement  is 
there  for  a  college  trained  young  man — or  anv  ambitious 
.young  man  widi  a  fair  amount  of  education,  and  fair  abilitv 
— to  enter  the  railroad  work  as  a  life  l)usiness,  when  other 
industries  offer  more  favorable  working  hours,  more  favor- 
able salaries,  lietter  opportunities  for  rapid  advancement, 
and  lietter  social  standing?  The  railroads  are  the  arteries 
of  American  industry,  and  are  entitled  to  the  very  higlicst 
class  of  men  in  tlieir  service,  but  the  managements  of  the 
railroads  have  not  kept  jiace  witli  the  managements  of  the 
other  industries  of  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  making 
tlic  railway  .service  attractive  enough  to  .secure  the  best  class 
of  men  in  its  .service.  Other  industries  sch(x)l  and  train 
their  cni|)lovees  for  their  special  work,  while  aliout  tlie  onlv 
training  a  young  man  gets  in  tlie  railroad  work  is  a  "balling 
out"  iiecause  he  cannot  liandle  it  like  an  "old  head":  and 
a  young  man  who  has  spent  his  life  up  to  the  age  of  25 
years,  and  spent  approximately  ten  tiiousand  dollars  to  se- 
cure a  college  education  does  not  care  to  spend  ten  to  twenty 
_\ears  longer  "coming  up  tlirough  the  ranks"  in  order  to  reacli 
a  jKiint  wiiere  he  can  command  a  salarv  of  from  $200  to 
?;.i00  a  month,  wlien  there  are  so  many  different  avenues  of 
Imsiness  which  will  land  him  far  above  tin's  mark  in  one 
third  the  time. 
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INCREASED  RATES  TO  OFFSET  INCREASED 
EXPENSES 

By  W.  W.  Atterbury 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Operation,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.* 

It  is  hard  to  realize  how  rapidly  the  demands  upon  our 
railroads  increase.  Roughly  speaking,  traffic  doubles  about 
every  ten  or  twelve'  years.  The  facilities  of  the  railroads 
must  grow  with  the  traffic,  or  industry  must  slacken  its  pace. 
In  190.5  there  was  a  great  congestion  of  freight  in  the 
Pitt.sburgh  district — the  most  severe  ever  known  up  to  that 
time.  Following  that  experience,  great  improvements  were 
made  in  the  railroad  facilities  here.  At  the  time  we  were 
severely  criticised  for  our  seeming  extravagance,  as  many 
thought  the  extensions  then  made  were  in  advance  of  all 
posstble  demands  for  a  half  century.  Yet  here  we  are,  after 
the  lapse  of  only  14  years,  face  to  face  with  a  still  greater 
congestion  and  the  need  for  still  more  extensive  and  costly 
additions. 

No  one  at  all  familiar  with  our  national  history  needs  to 
be  told  that  from  the  time  when  railroads  were  first  con- 
structed they  have  been  the  dominant  factor  in  the  commer- 
cial development  of  this  country,  and  in  the  settlement  and 
opening  up  to  civilization  of  its  vast  areas.  We  are,  in 
truth,  a  railroad-made  nation. 

If  \ou  stop  to  think,  I  am  sure  you  will  also  realize  that 
railroad  building  and  expansion,  throughout  our  periods  of 
growth  and  development,  have  always  preceded  and  not 
followed  the  processes  of  our  commercial  and  agricultural 
development,  and  the  outspreading  of  our  population.  The 
railroads,  indeed,  have  been  the  pathfinders  and  pioneers. 

This  condition  has  held  true  until  within  a  comparatively 
few  years — ^let  us  say  about  a  decade.  In  this  latter  period, 
railroad  development,  as  the  result  of  the  causes  to  which 
I  have  referred,  has  been  slowing  down  and  today  has 
practically  ceased. 

Meanwhile,  however,  our  industries,  under  the  spur  of 
individual  enterprise,  untrammeled  by  artificial  restraints, 
have  i)ushed  forward,  until  we  have  now  reached  the  position 
in  this  country  of  producing  faster  than  we  can  distribute 
and  exchange.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  unless  the  way  is  soon  opened  to  permit  our 
railroads  to  resume  a  normal  rate  of  growth,  the  commercial 
development  of  the  United  States  must  shortly  also  cease. 

This  is  a  serious  situation.  It  carries  the  threat  of  idle 
mills,  idle  men  and  idle  machinery;  nevertheless  we  are  face 
to  face  with  it  and  we  might  just  as  well  understand  it. 

Now,  what  has  l3een  tlie  effect  of  inadequate  revenue? 
What  fundamental  error  has  imposed  this  needless  check 
upon  our  national  growth  and  prosperity?  It  must,  in  the 
final  analysis,  be  attributed  to  failure  to  appreciate  a  simple 
truth. 

In  physics  and  in  chemistry  we  all  know  it  is  impossible 
to  make  something  out  of  nothing.  It  is  a  pity  that,  as  a 
people,  we  do  not  also  realize  that  it  is  as  impossible  in  the 
field  of  economics.  In  the  realm  of  business  this  truth  means 
that  every  desirable  thing  must  be  paid  for,  in  some  way. 
Let  me  say  most  emphatically  that  this  applies  in  the 
highest  degree  to  railroad  service.  If  you  want  adec|uate, 
prompt  and  certain  service,  you  must  pay  for  it,  and  any 
one  who  tells  you  that  it  can  be  gotten  without  lieing  paid  for 
is  im])osing  on  your  credulity. 

The  erroneous  idea  that  shippers,  passengers,  labor, 
equipment  makers  and  material  dealers  can  go  on  indefinitely 
getting  constantly  more  and  more  out  of  the  railroads,  with- 
out any  one  having  to  pay  for  it  all,  has  found  concrete  ex- 
pression in  vicious  regulation  and  legislation.     Its  object  has 
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been  to  punish;  its  effect  has  been  to  maim  and  destroy. 
Constructive  development  of  the  transportation  system  has 
almost  been  lost  sight  of,  and  possibly  it  would  still  be 
hidden  by  fogs  and  obscurities  of  two-cent  passenger  fare 
laws,  extra-crew  acts,  wage-increasing  statutes,  and  other  en- 
actments and  measures  having  for  their  purpose  getting  more 
and  giving  less,  had  not  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  and 
particularly  the  international  situation,  awakened  the  country. 
The  railroads  have  been  compelled  to  obey  these  laws, 
every  one  of  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  rendering  railroad 
service,  and  have  been  expected  to  do  so  without  adding  any- 
thing to  the  price  received  for  the  service. 

Pressure  has  been  constant  to  force  rates  down  still  lower, 
in  the  face  of  rising  costs.  Surely  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
sense  that  this  process  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  Unless  I 
am  much  mistaken,  the  limit  has  now  been  reached,  so  far  as 
the  railroads,  in  general,  are  concerned. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  in  view  of  the  narrowing  margin 
between  railroad  receipts  and  expenses,  that  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  one  of  the  great  transportation  properties 
of  the  country,  recently  failed  in  the  effort  to  sell  $25,000,000 
of  stock  at  par,  or  that  the  Erie  Railroad  and  Southern 
Railway  failed  in  their  attempts  to  work  out  comprehensive 
financing  schemes? 

In  1916,  the  only  railroad  stock  issued  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  for  new  construction,  was  $351,145.65, 
issued  by  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  for  a  small 
amount  of  work  done  in  1915 — and  even  that  stock  was 
guaranteed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Last  year,  in  fact,  was  the  first  year  in  which  not  a  single 
share  of  new  railroad  common  stock  was  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  in  which  the  public  took  the  chance 
of  the  investment  of  money  for  new  railroad  building  in  the 
United  States  proving  sound.  These  are  not  pleasant  facts, 
but  you  cannot  ignore  them.  They  are  of  profound  im- 
portance to  the  shippers  of  this  country.  You  know  what 
it  means  to  be  short  of  facilities.  You  appreciate  now  how 
intimately  the  normal  processes  of  our  national  life  are  de- 
[lendent  upon  adequate  railroad  facilities.  The  one  thing 
staring  you  in  the  face  whichever  way  you  turned  was, 
that  the  railroads  are  swamped  with  business  which  they 
haven't  the  facilities  to  handle  properly.  The  lines  haven't 
the  terminal  facilities;  they  haven't  the  power;  many  have 
not  the  cars  to  handle  properly  the  business  that  has  been 
forced  upon  them  during  the  past  year. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  problem  of  the  railroads, 
and  that  is  to  allow  them  higher  rates — rates  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  rendering  service  and  with  the  added  de- 
mands that  are  daily  imposed  upon  the  carriers. 

It  is  to  the  be,st  interests  of  shippers  and  the  general  puiilic 
alike  that  railroad  rates  be  advanced.  What  the  public  most 
needs,  is  adequate  service. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  an  advance  in  freight  rates 
would  lower  the  cost  of  living,  rather  than  raise  it.  Will  one 
of  \ou  question  the  statement  that  the  price  of  food  products, 
fuel,  supplies,  etc.,  has  been  materially  increased  through  the 
local  shortage  of  equipment,  or  our  inaljility  to  move?  Had 
rates  Vicen  high  enough  in  the  last  few  years  to  have  per- 
mitted the  additional  railroad  improvements  that  you  all 
now  recognize  are  so  badly  needed,  foods,  fuel  and  other 
necessities  would  now  be  moving  to  market  freely,  in  greater 
quantity,  and  the  normal  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
not  lie  upset  liy  a  failure  of  transportation. 

In  short,  freight  rates  play  sucli  a  small  part  in  the  cost 
of  nearly  all  the  daily  necessities  of  life,  that  an  advance 
would,  if  apparent  at  all,  lie  offset  liy  normal  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  of  the  railroads  would 
so  greatly  increased  that  the  ultimate  effect  might  well  be 
general  lowering  of  prices  as  a  result  of  the  improved  ma- 
chinery of  distribution  and  exchange  that  tlic  country  would 
possess. 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Conimission,  Division  of  Valuation, 
has  issued  specifications  in  pamplilet  form  for  maps,  charts  and 
schedules  of  telegraph  and  telcplione  properties  owned  by  rail- 
roads, telegraph,  cable  and  telephone  companies,  effective 
August  1,  1917.  'Ihese  specifications  describe  in  detail  the  char- 
acter of  the  maps  desired,  the  manner  of  their  prejiaration  and 
other  requirements  for  guidance  in  their  preparation  for  filing 
with  the  division  of  valuation. 

The  Senate  has  recently  passed  a  bill,  S.  2718,  appropriating 
$100,000,  to  be  expended  by  the  Postmaster  General  in  conducting 
experiments  in  the  operation  of  motor-truck  routes  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  cities  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall  select,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  conservation  of  food  products, 
and  to  facilitate  the  collection  and  delivery  thereof  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer.  The  Postmaster  General  is  to  report  the 
results  of  his  experiments  to  Congress. 

An  agreement  embodying  the  final  details  of  the  settlement  of 
the  wage  controversy  between  the  southeastern  railways  and 
their  shop  employees  was  signed  on  August  24.  The  principal 
terms  of  the  settlement,  which  were  published  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazelle  of  August  10,  were  decided  by  Secretary  Wilson 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  include  an  eight-hour  day  for 
most  of  the  employees,  together  with  increases  in  wages,  which 
altogether,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  the  railways  about  $8,000,000 
a  year. 

Despite  unusual  operating  conditions  caused  by  the  enormous 
movement  of  materials  and  supplies  to  the  army  camps,  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  it  St.  Louis  made  an  excellent  record  in  the 
operation  of  freight  trains  during  the  month  of  July.  The  aver- 
age daily  running  time  of  the  principal  freight  schedules  op- 
erated by  the  line  were  as  follows:  Southbound  (Chicago  con- 
nection), Martin,  Tenn.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga,,  24  hours,  55  minutes; 
southbound  (St.  Louis  connection),  Martin  to  .Atlanta,  25  hours, 
8  minutes;  northbound  (Atlanta  to  Martin),  25  hours,  19  min- 
utes. The  distance  from  Martin  to  Atlanta  is  431  miles,  and  the 
average  running  time,  including  stops,  was  17  miles  an  hour. 

General  Manager  George  VV.  Stevens,  of  the  Chesai)eake  & 
Ohio,  has  issued  to  employees  a  circular  calling  attention  to 
the  curtailment  of  passenger  train  service  and  the  attendant  in- 
convenience to  the  traveling  public,  and  reminding  them  that 
every  passenger  is,  in  a  sense,  a  guest  of  the  company ;  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  "every  employee  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  representative  of  the  host,  and  when  off  duty  trav- 
eling on  free  transportation,  if  he  is  seated,  and  paying  pas- 
sengers are  compelled  to  stand,  will  recognize  the  obligation  due 
from  a  courteous  host  to  his  guest,  and  will  quietly  arise  with- 
out attracting  undue  attention  to  his  action,  and  make  room 
for    the    paying    passenger." 

The  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers  has  agreed  to  arbitrate, 
under  the  Erdman  act,  a  pending  wage  dispute  with  the  Chicago, 
Kock  Island  &  Pacific.  The  Rock  Island  has  selected  as  its 
arbitrators  E.  S.  Jouett,  general  attorney  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  C.  W.  Jones,  general  manager 
of  the  Rock  Island  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  union  has  se- 
lected two  arbitrators  to  represent  its  interests,  and  it  is  now 
in  conference  with  the  management  of  the  Rock  Island  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  two  neutral  arbitrators.  The  men  de- 
manded a  20  per  cent  cash  increase  in  pay,  an  eight-hour  day, 
\arious  adjustments  in  the  rules  and  certain  vacation  privileges. 
If  their  demands  were  granted  in  full  the  yearly  telegraph  pay- 
roll of  the  Rock  Island  would  be  increased  by  about  $700,000. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  it  was  decided  that  the  tentative  standards 
shall  be  published  in  the  proceedings  as  ■  heretofore,  and  the 
executive  committee  was  requested  to  take  such  action  as  it 
saw  fit  with  re.gard  to  their  separate  publication.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  action  the  executive  committee  has  decided  that, 
in  addition  to  the  publication  of  the  tentative  standards  as  Part 


1  of  the  proceedings,  they  will  be  reprinted  in  a  separate 
jiamphlct  in  a  paper  binding.  Each  of  the  standards  will  also 
be  rcpriiUed  separately  so  that  those  who  desire  copies  of  in- 
dividual standards  can  secure  tiiem  in  that  form.  The  paper- 
bound  book  for  1917  will  comprise  about  325  pages,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  60  tentative  standards  will  contain  the  complete 
list  of  standards  and  tentative  standards  of  the  society,  with  a 
suitable  index.  The  price  of  this  publication  has  been  fixed  at 
$2  for  members  and  $3  for  non-members.  The  volume  is  ex- 
pected to  be  available  about  October  15. 

W.  H.  Chandler,  manager  of  the  Transportation  Bureau  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  written  an  article  com- 
plaining that  in  the  matter  of  freight  car  shortage  the  railroads 
lake  too  little  upon  themselves  and  endeavor  to  throw  too  much 
burden  upon  shippers  and  consignees;  and  he  says  that  the 
records  of  694  cars  received  in  New  England  show  that  the 
average  time  of  these  cars  from  western  points  to  destination 
was  34.7  days.  One  car  came  through  in  six  days,  and  one 
was  in  transit  95  days.  The  average  time  from  Peoria  was  48.2 
days;  from  other  Illinois  points,  44  days;  from  Milwaukee,  50 
days:  from  Mississippi  River  crossings,  64.9  days;  from  Minneap- 
olis,  57.5   days. 

French  Railroads  in  Fine  Trim 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  in  a  recently  issued  statement  has 
denied  that  there  was  any  basis  of  fact  for  a  published  state- 
ment that  the  railroads  in  France  had  fallen  into  such  a  state 
of  disrepair  that  it  had  become  necessary  for  American  engineers 
to  be  sent  to  I'rance  to  take  charge  of  their  restoration.  On  the 
contrary,  said  Mr.  Baker,  all  his  information  indicated  that-  the 
commercial  railroads  of  France  were  in  astonishingly  good  con- 
dition. The  nine  American  engineer  regiments  that  have  been 
sent  to  France,  he  said,  were  to  be  used  in  reconstruction  and 
maintenance  of  military  lines. 

Judge  Lovett  Member  of  Purchasing  Commission  for  Allies 

\\ .  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Robert  S.  Lovett  and 
Robert  S.  Brookings,  members  of  the  War  Industries  Board  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  as  members  of  a  purchasing 
commission  to  handle  all  purchases  for  the  allied  British, 
French  and  Russian  governments  in  the  L'nited  States.  It  is 
expected  that  the  other  allied  governments  may  also  place  their 
purchases  in  the  hands  of  this  commission.  Judge  Lovett  is 
also  the  administrative  ofiicer,  who,  acting  for  the  President, 
ha-s  power  to  give  direction  for  priority  in  transportation  of 
certain  kinds  or  classes  of  freight,  as  may  be  made  necessary 
bv   war  conditions. 


Delays  in  Repairing  Freight  Cars 

Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
A.  R.  A.  committee  on  national  defense,  has  issued  .a  circular. 
"Bulletin  No.  27,"  calling  the  attention  of  railroad  managers  to 
the  large  amount  of  unnecessary  delay  in  repairing  foreign 
freight  cars.  When  a  railroad  car  shop  repairs  a  freight  car 
belonging  to  another  road,  and  has  to  send  to  that  other  road 
for  material,  it  has  to  bear  not  only  the  cost  of  the  per  diem 
charge  on  the  car  while  it  is  waiting,  but  also  the  loss  of  the 
car  in  service ;  and  in  the  present  scarcity  of  cars  this  is  a 
serious  item.  One  large  railroad  found  that  there  was  an  aver- 
age delay  of  14  days,  from  the  date  of  its  orders  for  material 
from  owners,  to  be  used  on  foreign  cars,  to  the  date  the  ma- 
terial was  shipped;  and  a  further  delay  of  31  days  (average') 
from  the  time  the  material  was  shipped  until  it  was  received. 
These  figures,  very  likely,  may  show  the  general  average  through- 
out  the   country. 

.Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
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riik's  ptrinit  tlic  use  of  uiistaiidard  parts  under  certain  condi- 
tions, provided  the  car  can  be  made  safe  and  serviceable;  and 
the  association  has  recommended  and  urged  members  to  take 
advantage  of  this  provision  of  the  rules.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  use  metal  bolsters,  large  castings  or  other  parts  for  which 
non-standard  material  cannot  be  substituted,  car  owners  should 
take  care  to  ship  material  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Nine  Hundred  Twenty  Miles  on  the  Wing 
Captain  Guilio  Laureami,  an  aviator  in  the  Italian  army,  on 
August  28  flew  from  Turin  to  Naples  and  return,  a  distance 
of  about  920  miles,  without  a  stop.  He  left  Turin  at  10  ;07  a.  m., 
reached  Naples,  flew  over  that  city,  and  was  back  in  Turin  at 
8:40  p.  m.,  making  an  average  speed  of  about  87  miles  an  hour. 
The  previous  long-distance  non-stop  record  was  held  by  Antoine 
Marchal,  a  French  aviator,  807  miles.  Miss  Ruth  Law  flew  590 
miles  from  Cliicago  to  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  on  November  19,  1916. 

Railway  Engineers  in  Battle  with  Submarine 

Letters  from  members  of  the  Rock  Island  and  Illinois  Central 
companies  of  the  Thirteenth  Engineers  (Railway)  United  States 
Army  indicate  that  the  vessel  which  carried  them  to  Europe  had 
a  lively  battle  with  a  German  submarine  shortly  after  the  war 
zone  was  entered.  In  a  letter  to  A.  C.  Ridgway,  vice-president 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  V.  H.  Hagelbarger,  cap- 
tain of  the  Rock  Island  company,  wrote  in  part: 

"Our  trip  so  far  has  been  uneventful  except  yesterday  morn- 
ing when  we  had  a  brush  with  a  German  submarine,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away  unharmed,  although  the  skirmish  was 
rather  lively  while  it  lasted.  The  men  all  behaved  with  the  best 
of  order  and  we  were  afterwards  patrolled  by  two  British  de- 
stroyers, finding  ourselves  this  morning  at  anchor  waiting  for 
orders." 

A  letter  received  by  a  relative  of  another  member  of  the  Rock 
Island  company  described  the  battle  in  greater  detail:  "Sunday 
at  7  A.  M.  a  6-in.  gun  was  fired,  followed  by  a  4-in.  gun.  I  did 
not  think  of  the  danger  we  were  in  until  a  shot  hit  the  water 
about  20  ft.  from  the  left  side  of  the  boat.  It  was  a  submarine 
firing  at  us  from  the  rear.  Some  of  the  boys  claim  they  saw  the 
U-boat,  but  the  submarine  was  too  far  for  me  to  see  with  the 
naked  eye.  I  did  see  the  flash  from  her  guns,  but  could  not  hear 
a  report.  You  can  imagine,  she  was  pretty  far  away.  One  of 
ihe  gunners  claimed  that  three  shots  went  over  the  ship  be- 
tween the  funnels  and  the  bridge.  The  captain  sent  out  a  wire- 
less for  help  and  telephoned  to  the  engine  room  for  more  speed 
ahead.  The  fight  lasted  34  minutes,  and  during  that  time  our 
gunners  fired  34  shots.  The  'sul)'  evidently  fired  more,  for  the 
shots  hit  the  water  all  around  us.  At  9  and  9.15  we  passed  two 
English  ships  with  one  gun  each  on  the  stern  and  signalled  them 
of  the  danger  ahead.  Between  11.30  and  12  o'clock  we  picked 
up  a  wireless  message  that  one  ship  was  sunk,  but  the  other  got 
away  from  the  submarine." 

Report  on  Collision  at  Irving,  W.  Va. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  report, 
dated  July  6,  on  the  collision  which  occurred  May  22  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  near  Irying,  W.  Va.,  between  Wallace  and 
Dola,  where  one  employee  was  killed  and  four  were  injured 
The  collision  was  between  a  wrecking  train  moving  east  (after 
having  attended  to  a  derailed  car),  and  a  freight  train  rnoving 
west,  and  was  due  to  carelessness  in  giving  or  in  executing  an 
order  about  flagging.  The  conductor  of  the  wrecking  train 
had  sent  a  flagman  from  Dola  by  a  preceding  train,  with  orders, 
he  savs,  to  hold  the  westbound  freight  at  Irving;  but  the  freight 
was  not  held  and  the  flagman  claims  that  the  order  which  he 
carried  did  not  require  him  to  hold  it.  The  flagman  held  a 
paper  containing  the  conductor's  second  instructions ;  but  the 
conductor  claims  that  a  third  paper  had  been  issued.  This  the 
flagman  says  he  did  not  receive.  The  inspector  is  unable  to 
settle  the  question  of  veracity  between  these  two  men. 

None  of  the  instructions  prepared  by  the  conductor  were  read 
aloud  either  by  the  conductor  or  the  flagman,  and  in  issuing 
new  instructions  the  former  ones  were  not  destroyed.  The  en- 
gineman  and  the  pilot  of  the  wrecking  train  are  censured  for 
not  taking  an  interest  in  what  was  going  on;  they  might  have 
prevented  the  error  or  errors  that  were  made. 


In  connection  with  the  investigation  it  was  found  that  em- 
ployees were  engaged  under  very  lax  methods  of  examination 
and  instruction.  Men  were  employed  for  train  service  by  a 
trainmaster's  clerk,  who  had  himself  never  been  examined  on 
the  rules ;  and  the  examination   was  very  perfunctory. 

The  Railroads,  the  Public,  Legislatures  and  the  Labor  Unions 
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There  never  was  such  a  volume  of  railway  business  moved  as 
is  moving  now.  There  never  was  such  a  low  average  rate 
charged  for  the  business  done,  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  sur- 
passing all  comparisons.  The  railways'  profit  is  not  the  smallest 
ever  known,  for  there  have  been  times  when  railways  went  into 
receiverships  by  the  billion  dollars,  but  the  profit  is  moderate 
compared  with  other  profits.  The  mobilization  of  the  army  will 
be  accomplished  without  much  disturbance  of  the  public  com- 
fort. When  similar  efforts  are  made  by  the  railways  abroad,  the 
railways  are  closed  to  the  public,  in  some  cases  for  si.x  days  in 
a  week.  That  inconvenience  is  borne  because  it  must  be.  The 
railways  propose  to  keep  a  record  of  their  extraordinary  doings 
and  of  the  co-operation  of  the  public.  It  will  be  an  interesting 
record,  and  as  interesting  for  its  omissions  as  for  its  inclusions. 
For  example,  nothing  will  be  said  of  the  railways'  indebtedness 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  for  his  veto  of  the  repeal  of  the 
full  crew  bill,  nor  of  the  services  of  the  legislature  of  this  state 
(New  York]  in  not  passing  a  similar  repealer.  Twenty  states 
have  laws  compelling  the  useless  employment  of  20,(XX)  men, 
but  there  are  no  signs  of  repeal.  The  opposition  of  the  unions 
is   already  registered. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  general  co-operation  with  the  railways,  except  by 
the  lawmakers  and  the  unions.  The  lawmakers,  state  and  fed- 
eral, show  no  signs  of  having  outgrown  their  hostility  to  the 
railways.  The  unions,  of  course,  regard  the  railways'  difficulty 
as  their  opportunity,  and  will  not  waive  their  advantage  for  any 
consideration  of  the  public  good.  In  that  the  unions  of  this 
country  are  not  singular.  The  cable  reports  the  selection  of  the 
present  moment  to  strike  for  the  eight-hour  day  in  England. 

Prevent  Fire 

A  patriotic  duty  of  every  American  is  to  prevent  fire,  says  a 
bulletin  recently  issued  with  the  approval  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  LInderwriters,  and  endorsed  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  The  bulletin  is  of  interest  to  railway  men  as  well  as 
those  in  other  lines  of  industries.     The  bulletin  follows : 

America  at  war  needs  every  ounce  of  her  energy  and  re- 
sources. It  is  criminal  to  cause  hazards :  it  is  unpatriotic  to 
neglect   them. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you  can  help : 

1.  Learn  the   factory  safety  rules  and  observe  them. 

2.  If  you  discover  a  fire,  give  the  alarm  promptly.  Do  you 
know  how  to  do  this?     Ask  to  be  shown. 

3.  Don't  smoke  where  it  is  not  permitted. 

4.  Never  drop  a  lighted  match,  cigar  or  cigarette ;  be  sure 
that  it  has  no  spark  left  before  throwing  it  away. 

5.  Report  suspicious  strangers  seen  about  the  plant. 

6.  If  you  notice  any  unusual  smoke,  the  overheating  of  any 
machine,   or  any  other  accident,  notify  the  foreman  at  once. 

7.  Carrv  your  precautions  into  your  own  home;  keep  your 
bouse  and  yard  free  from  rulibish,  and  help  others  to  do  the 
same. 

Where  would  your  job  be  if  this  plant  should  burn? 
He!/)   Uncle  Sam.     Be  careful. 


Railroading  in  Time  of  War 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  recently  sent  out  125,000 
letters  to  employees  and  patrons  outlining  the  Herculean  task  of 
taking  care  of  the  country's  unprecedented  transportation  needs 
and  the  importance  of  energetic  co-operation  by  all  concerned 
to  bring  about  the  highest  efficiency  possible.  The  circular  points 
out  that  the  railways  were  the  first  forces  in  the  United  States 
to  volunteer  their  services  to  the  Government  for  the  world  war 
and  early  merged  their  individual  and  competitive  activities, 
placing  tiiem  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  five  railway 
executives,  designated  the  Railroad  War  Board.  "The  War 
Board,  as  a  result  of  the  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
riers,  has   brought   into   use   every   available   freight   car   in   the 
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United  States.  Once  a  week  there  is  a  redistribution  of  cars 
among  the  lines  which  need  them  the  most,  regardless  of  owner- 
ship, thus  ehminating  waste.  This  has  helped  materially  in  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  service.  On  May  1,  the  country 
was  short  140,000  cars.  On  August  1,  the  shortage  had  been 
reduced  to  33,776  cars.  The  Santa  Fc  on  its  own  lines  will  con- 
tribute to  a  further  reduction  of  the  car  shortage  by  the  pur- 
chase of  3,9(10  new  freight  cars.  55  new  passenger  cars  and  60 
new  locomotives  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $12,000,000.  Nearly 
all  of  this  equipment  should  have  been  delivered,  but  the  Santa 
Fe  has  subordinated  its  rights  and  the  manufacturers  are  using 
the  men  and  material  on  Government  orders." 

The  letter  commends  the  co-operation  of  shippers,  making  pos- 
sible heavier  loading  of  cars  and  a  reduction  in  the  time  of  load- 
ing and  unloading,  and  concludes :  "The  volume  of  Government 
traffic  is  the  heaviest  ever  offered,  and  the  fact  should  be  known 
that  the  carriers  are  required  to  handle  it  at  about  half  the  price 
paid  by  other  patrons  for  the  same  class  of  service.  As  a  public 
service  corporation  the  Santa  Fe  has  a  two-fold  duty  to  per- 
form— to  help  win  the  war  abroad,  and  to  continue  to  help  build 
up  the  country  at  home,  for  use  after  the  war  is  over.  If  the 
exigencies  of  the  Government  require  it,  the  entire  facilities 
of  the  Santa  Fe  will  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, even  to  the  extent  of  cancelling  all  trains  now  serving  the 
public;  but  the  most  resourceful  prophet,  looking  into  the  future, 
can  see  no  such  situation.  The  transportation  of  more  than 
100.000  cars  of  material  for  army  cantonments  and  the  national 
guard  camps,  now  in  progress  over  the  several  railways,  without 
interfering  with  the  regular  movement  of  traffic,  is  the  best  evi- 
dence that  the  carriers  can  discharge  the  duty  devolving  upon 
them  in  any  emergency  by  which  they  may  be  confronted." 


President  Fixes  Anthracite  Coal  Prices 

Government  control  of  the  coal  industry,  under  the  terms  of 
the  food  and  fuel  control  law,  was  further  extended  on  August 
23  when  President  Wilson  appointed  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  presi- 
dent of  Williams  College,  as  fuel  administrator,  and  also  an- 
nounced a  schedule  of  prices  for  anthracite  coal,  at  the  mines ; 
this  in  addition  to  the  prices  for  bituminous  coal  announced 
on  August  21,  and  given  in  the  Railway  A}ie  Gazette  last  week, 
page  355.  Regulations  governing  the  distribution  of  coal,  which 
may  include  a  regulation  of  the  profits  of  retailers,  are  to  be 
issued  later  by  the  fuel  administrator,  and  a  licensing  system 
may  be  adopted.  The  margin  of  profit  for  jobbers  was  fixed 
in  the  President's  order.  Under  the  law  the  government  may 
take  over  and  operate  any  mine  failing  to  observe  the  pre- 
scribed regulations.  The  price-fixing  order  provides  that,  ef- 
fective September  1,  1917,  the  maximum  prices  per  ton  of  2,240 
lb.  on  board  tars  at  the  mines  for  the  grades  and  sizes  of 
anthracite  coal  specified  shall  not  exceed  the  prices  indicated, 
when  such  coal  is  produced  and  sold  by  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company,  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  Hudson  Coal 
Company,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  Scranton  Coal  Com- 
pany, Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co., 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Company; 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad ;  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Coal  Company ;  Susquehanna  Coal  Company. 
Susquehanna  Colliers  Company,  I.ytle  Coal  Company,  or  the 
M.  .A.  Hanna  Coal  Company. 

The  grades  and  sizes  for  which  the  maximum  prices  are  speci- 
fied are  as  follows : 


Wni 

Broken' $4.55 

F-KK    4.45 

Stove    4.70 


Grade 

Chestnut   $4.80 

Pea   4.00 


Ki:n  Asii   Grade 

Broken    $4.75  Chestnut   $4.90 

Err    4.65  Pea    4.10 

Stove    4.90 

T.vKENS  Valley  Grade 

Broken    $5.00  Chestnut   $5,30 

EgR    4.90  Pea   4.35 

Stove    5.30 

Producers  of  anthracite  coal  who  are  not  specified  shall  not 
sell  the  various  grades  and  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  at  prices 
that  exceed  by  more  than  75  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  free 
on  board  cars  at  the  mines,  the  prices  enumerated ;  provided, 
that  any  producer  of  anthracite  coal  who  incurs  the  expense  of 


rescreening  it  at  Atlantic  or  lake  ports  for  shipment  by  water 
may  increase  the  price  thereof  by  not  more  than  5  cents  per 
ton   of  2,240  pounds. 

Producers  named  shall  not  sell  anthracite  coal  to  producers 
of  anthracite  coal  not  specified. 

Dealers  and  selling  agents  shall  not  sell  coal  produced  by 
the  producers  named  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  fixed  at  the 
mine   for  coal   produced   by  the  producers  not   specified. 

The  prices  fixed  are  based  on  investigations  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
has  also  been  conducting  investigations  as  to  the  cost  of  iron 
and  steel,  lumber  and  other  commodities,  with  a  view  to  further 
regulations.  They  are  approximately  the  same  as  have  been 
charged  by  the  companies  after  conferences  with  the  trade 
commission. 

Railway  Signal  Association 

The  business  of  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  to  be 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  September  18  and  19,  consists  wholly  of 
the  discu.ssion  of  reports  of  committees,  which  reports  have  al- 
ready been  tentatively  presented  at  previous  meetings,  and  most 
of  which  now  contain  recommendations  for  final  action  by  letter 
ballot.  The  first  committee  to  be  heard  is  the  special  com- 
mittee on  harmonizing  of  specifications,  and  the  others  are  to 
be  heard  in  the  following  order:  Committee  No.  2,  mechanical 
interlocking;  No.  3,  power  interlocking;  Xo.  6,  standard  de- 
signs: No.  10,  storage  battery;  No.  1,  signaling  practice;  No. 
7,  direct  current  relays;  No.  8,  electric  railways  and  alternating 
current  signaling;  special  committee  on  electrical  testing;  No. 
5,  maintenance  and  operation;  special  committee  on  lightning 
protection. 

Committee  No.  1  does  not  recommend  any  definite  action  at 
the  present  time.  Committee  No.  2  reports  on  field  construction 
of  pipe  lines,  and  on  locking  switches  mechanically  at  inter- 
locking iilants.  Committee  No.  3  presents  a  specification  for 
petroleum  asphaltum.  Committee  No.  5  presents  a  set  of  in- 
structions for  maintenance  of  alkaline  storage  batteries.  Com- 
mittee No.  6  presents  26  drawings,  7  of  which  are  new  designs, 
and  al.so  a  specification  for  hand  lantern  globes.  Committee 
No.  7  will  present  matter  concerning  the  resistance  of  track 
relays  as  set  forth  in  the  Journal  for  March  and  for  May ;  also 
a  table  showing  minimum  safe  resistance  between  battery  and 
track.  Committee  No.  8  will  present  five  unit  specifications, 
which  were  discussed  at  the  June  meeting;  also  descriptions  of 
a  number  of  installations  of  alternating  current  signaling. 
Committee  No.  10  will  present  a  specification  for  lead  type 
stationary  storage  battery  for  signaling;  general  specifications 
for  switchboard,  and  a  drawing  of  a  thermometer.  The  com- 
mittee on  harmonizing  specifications  will  present  a  revised  state- 
ment of  the  matter  which  has  been  discussed  at  the  previous 
meetings  this  year,  and  will  propose  that  the  harmonized  sec- 
lions  and  paragraphs  be  approved  for  reference  to  letter  ballot. 
The  committee  on  li,ghtning  protection  will  present  a  specifica- 
tion for  rnade  ground  apparatus.  The  committee  on  electrical 
testing  will  present  a  specification  for  ranges  and  scales  for 
direct  current  electrical  instruments;  a  track  circuit  chart  and  a 
ballast  and   rail  resistance  test  chart. 


Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers 

The  secretary  of  the  .\ssociation  of  .American  Railway  .Ac- 
counting Officers  has  recently  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  association  will  be  held  at  the  Congress  hotel,  Chicago, 
on   September  26. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  followi'ig  list  fives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  tmll  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gasette  for  each  month. 
.\merican   Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.   C.   Hope    C 

R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Next  meetinu.  October 

16-17,   St.   Louis. 

.\MERICAN  RaiIWAY  BrIDGE  AND  Bl'II.DlNC  ASSOCIATION. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.    W.,   Chicago.      Next  convention,   October    16-18.    1917,  Chicago. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.— Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  S7th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month 
except  .Tuly  and  August,  220  W.   57th   St..  New  York. 

.■\SSOCIATION     OF    AMERICAN     RAILWAY     .VcCOl'NTING     OFFICERS.— E.     R.     Wood- 

son.  Rooms   1116-8  Woodward  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C.     Next  meet- 
ing, September  26,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels.— GeorRe  W 
Lyndon,  1214  McCormick  lil.lg.,  Chicago.  Semiannual  meeting  with 
Master    Car    Builders'    Association. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents.— Willis  H.  Failing.  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  Nsw  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Railway  CLUB.-James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7.  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal).  Que.  Reguar  meetings  2d  Tuesday  m 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Assochtion  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents.— W.  L.  Connelly, 
Supt  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Gibson,  Ind  Next  annual 
meeting  to  have  been  held  September  18,  1917,  Washington,  D.  C, 
indefinitely  postponed. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.— Clement  H.  McLeod.  ,176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago.— Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La   Salle,   Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club.-H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Regu- 

ctNiKAL  i«i  Friday  in   lanuarv.   May,  September  and  November. 

AnnualSer,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel   Statler,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Chibf    Tntfrchange   Car    Inspectors'   and   Car    Foremen's   Association.— 

•-"'^'w  I  McM"""  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Next  conven- 
tion,   September,'  1917,    St.    Louis. 

CmciNNATi  Railway  Club.— H.  Bontet,  Chief  InterchanEe  Inspector,  Cm  ti 
Rys  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,  May,   September  and  November,  Hotel   Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

FwriNEERs'    Society    of    Western    Pennsylvania.— Elmer     K.     Hiles,     568 
■Umon  Arcade   Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.      Regular  meetings,    1st  and   3d 
Tuesday,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago.— A.  M.  Huiiter.  321 
Grand  Central  Station,.  Chicago  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday  pre- 
ceding  3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1S56,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America.— Frederick  R.   Fenton,    11 

W.    Monroe    St.,    Chicago.       Annual    convention,    October    1-3,    19i7, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Ai.,«iTi!«,AnrF  OF  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
Maintenance  or   WAY  and_  ^^^_^^  ^  ^^^^^_.  city,  Fort 

Worth,  Tex  Next  convention,  Ociober  16-18,  1917,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
mASTLK^>-»i<^A^^^^_^     ^_^     Dane,    B.   &   M.,   Reading,   Mass.     Next   annual 

meeting,   September    11,   Chicago. 
National   Association   of    Railway    Commissioners.— JasB.    Walker,    120 
i\ATioN^',i.^^n=»ou^    ^,^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^^       ^^^^   annual    convention,    October    16, 

1917,  Washington,   D.  C.  .  „ 

New   England  Railroad  Club.— W.   E.   Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,   Bos- 
ton,    Mass.      Regular    meeting,    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 
luly    August  and   September,   Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  CLuu.-Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 
NiACARA    Frontier    Car    Men's    Association.— Geo.    A     J.    Hochgrebe,    623 
Brisbane   Bldg      BuiTalo,   N.   Y.     Meetings,   3d  Wednesday   m   month. 
New    York   Telephone    Bldg.,    BulTalo,    N.    Y. 
Pacific    Railway    Clue.-W.     S.    WoUner,    Assistant    to    Chief    Engineer, 

Northwestern   Pacific   R.   R.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Peorh    Associ-vtion    of    Railro.\d   Officers.— F.    C.    Stewart,    410    Masonic 
Tein?jle  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.     Regular  meetings.  3d  Thursday  m  month, 
Jefferson  Hotel,   Peoria. 
Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  CiTY.-Claude  Manlove,,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
.   railroad  club^      Regular  meetings,   3d   Saturday  in  month,   Kansas  City. 
Pailway  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.   R.  R.  Sta., 
X  ailway  ^  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  montli^  except  June, 

July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colomal- Annex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Fire  Protection  Association.— C.  B.  Edwards,  office  of  the  presi- 
dent's   assistant.    Seaboard    Air    Line.    Norfolk,    Va.      Next    meeting, 
October  2-4,    1917,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Railway   Real   Estate  Association.— R.   H.   Morrison,  Assistant   Engineer, 
C    &   O.,    Richmond,   Va.      Next   convention,   October,    1917,   Duluth, 
Minn. 
Railway   Signal  Association.— C.   C.  Rosenberg,   Myers  Bldg.,   Bethlehem, 
^^  Pa.      Next    annual    convention,    September    18-19,    1917,    Hotel    Tray- 

more,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Richmond    Railroad    Club.— F.    O.    Robinson,    C.    &    O.,    Richmond,    Va 
Regular    meetings,    2d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August. 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association.— P.  J.  McAndrews, 
C    &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  111.     Next  annual  convention,  September  18-21, 
1917,  Ftotel  Auditorium,  Chicago. 
St    Louis  Railway   Club.— B.   W.    Frauenthal,   Union    Station,    St.    Louis 
Mo.     Regular  meetings,   2d  Friday   in   month,  except  June,   July  and 

Signal'^aV^plJance  As'sOciation.— F.  W.  Edmunds.  3868  Park  Ave.,  New 
York      Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway   Signal   Association. 

Southern   &   Southwestern   Railway   Club.— A.   J.    Merrill,   Grand   Bldg., 

'  Atlanta,  Ga.      Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,   March,  May, 

lulv    September,  November,    10  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.— W.  H.  Wharton.  La   Salle  Hotel.   Chicago 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway,  New  York 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesdav  in  month.  CNcept  June,  July  and 
August,   Waldorf-Astoria   Hotel,   New   York.  ^  .     „     „      ,„.,. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,  Erie  K.  R.,  1924 
Oliver   Bldg      Pittsburgh,    Pa.      Meetings   bi-monthly,    Putsburgh. 

Utah  Society  of  '  Engineers.— Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  Cilv,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  August,   Salt  Lake  City.      ,       .        .         .  r-       a 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club.— L.  Kon.  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept  Tune,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August.   Hotel   Sheiman,   Chicago.  .     , 

Westirn  Society  of  Engineers.— Edgar  S.  Nethercut,  Acting  Secretary, 
1735  Monadnock  Block.  Chicago,  111.  Regular  meeting,  first  Monday 
in  month,  excep*  January,  July  and  .^ugn.st.  F.xtra  meetings  generally 
on   other  Monday 
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Traffic  News 


F.  A.  Lallier,  hitherto  connected  with  the  Houston  (.Texas) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of 
the  Galveston  Commercial  Association. 

The  railroads  of  Wisconsin  filed  an  application  before  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  that  state  on  August  16,  asking  for 
authority  to  make  an  increase  of  15  cents  a  ton  in  coal  and  coke 
rates. 

The  Ni'w  York.  New  Maven  &  Hartford  has  filed  with  the 
Public  L'tilities  Commissi  m  of  Rhode  Island  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease local  freight  rates  ipplying  on  shipments  within  that  state 
IS  per  cent. 

The  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  will  hold  a 
hearing  at  Chicago  on  September  4  to  consider  the  application 
of  the  railroads  for  a  reduction  of  free  time  to  be  allowed  for 
loading  and  unloading  open  top  cars  from  48  hours  to  24  hours, 
and  the  abolition  of  free  time  in  connection  with  the  reconsign- 
nient    of    such    cars. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana,  the  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  and  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion of  Ohio,  held  a  joint  conference  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on 
August  23,  to  consider  the  application  of  the  railroads  for  an 
increase  of  IS  cents  a  ton  in  freight  rates  on  coal  and  coke.  No 
joint  action  liy  these  commissions  will  follow  this  conference, 
but  each  will  issue  separate  orders  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
presented  before  each  commission.  It  was  also  decided  at  tlie 
conference  to  appoint  a  committee  composed  of  one  member  of 
each  commission  to  discuss  class  and  commodity  rates,  other 
than  those  covering  coal  and  coke,  where  there  appears  to  be 
discrimination  as  between  the  various  states. 


iigs  except  in   July  and   .\ugust. 


Car  Conservation  in  the  Concrete 

Penick  &  Ford,  of  New  Orleans,  wholesale  dealers  in  molasses, 
are  reputed  to  be  pioneers  in  double  loading  of  freight  cars, 
and  in  the  month  of  May  last  their  average  carload  was  9,706 
lb.,  or  20  per  cent,  heavier  than  in  May,  1916;  and  this  means 
the  average  per  shipment,  not  the  average  per  car.  "Double 
loading,"  as  most. of  our  readers  know,  means  to  make  one 
actual  carload  out  of  two  "carloads"  as  defined  by  the  freight 
classification.  For  example,  the  tariff  may  say  that  the  carload 
rate  applies  to  any  shipment  of  20  tons  or  over;  but  if  the  car 
which  is  provided  for  the  load  will  hold  40  tons,  and  if  there  are 
two  shipments  of  20  tons  each,  destined  to  the  same  point,  the 
shipper  can  put  the  whole  into  a  single  car. 

The  increase  above  noted  marks  the  culmination  of  a  fine 
record  in  this  respect  at  Penick  &  Ford's  establishment  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  This  concern  also  has  made  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  prompt  loading  and  unloading  of 
cars ;  and  the  firm's  trafiic  manager  has  issued  a  circular,  printed 
in  red,  white  and  blue,  giving  some  of  the  figures.  In  January, 
1917,  93  per  cent  of  the  cars  loaded  or  unloaded  were  released 
before  the  expiration  of  free  time ;  and  one-sixth  of  these  cars 
were  released  before  the  beginiiiiig  of  the  free  time.  Similar 
good  records  were  made  in  following  months,  and  in  April  no 
less  than  26  per  cent  of  the  cars  were  released  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  free  time.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  car 
arriving  on  Monday  at  noon,  and  on  which  the  demurrage 
record,  including  the  free  time,  would  not  begin  until  7  a.  m. 
of  Tuesday,  the  load  was  completely  discharged  on  Monday 
afternoon. 

This  circular  reports  the  average  detention  per  car  at  tlie  New 
Orleans  plant  of  Penick  &  Ford  as  follows:  January,  one  day; 
February,  two-thirds  of  a  day;  March,  one  and  one-fourth  days; 
April,  one-half  day;  May,  one  and  one-fourth  days.  The  cir- 
cular says : 

"This  is  not  a  boast,  simply  a  statement  of  where  we  stand. 
We  hope  to  improve  the  record.  What  is  your  record  Messrs. 
Shipper  and   Railroad  man?" 


August  31,  1917 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

A  hearing  was  held  before  the  suspension  board  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  at  Washington  on  August  28,  on 
protests  of  the  Hvestock  shippers  and  packers  against  the  pro- 
posed advance  of  approximately  15  per  cent  in  the  rates  on 
livestock  and  dressed  meats  cast  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
is  the  first  to  be  considered  of  a  considerable  number  of  pro- 
posed advances  in  commodity  rates  tiled  l)y  the  roads  just  prior 
to  August  IS,  under  the  blanket  approval  given  by  the  com- 
mission for  the  filing  of  tariffs  up  to  that  date. 

The  commission  has  issued  the  tentative  report  of  its  exam- 
iner on  the  proposed  tarifT,  reducing  from  five  days  to  two  the 
free  time  allowed  for  holding  domestic  freight  at  New  York 
for  unloading.  This  tentative  report  approves  the  reduction. 
The  commission  has  not  yet  passed  upon  the  report  nor  approved 
the  findings.  The  proposal  to  increase  storage  charges  on  both 
export  and  domestic  shipments  not  handled  within  the  proposed 
two  days  free  time  limit  also  was  tentatively  approved  in  the 
report.  The  proposal  to  reduce  the  free  time  of  15  days  al- 
lowed for  handling  export  shipments  at  North  Atlantic  ports 
and  the  free  time  of  10  days  allowed  at  Gulf  ports  to  five  days 
is  not  approved. 

The  commission  is  now  mcikiuc;  public,  by  placing  copies  on 
the  press  table  in  the  secretary's  office,  notices  giving  approval 
for  the  filing  of  tariffs,  as  required  by  the  amendment  to  section 
IS  of  the  act,  which  became  effective  on  August  9.  When  a 
railroad  or  a  tariff  issuing  agency  now  desires  to  file  a  tariff 
containing  an  increased  rate,  it  is  necessary  to  file  with  the 
commission  an  application  giving  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
posed increase  and  the  reasons  for  it.  Of  the  first  five  applica- 
tions filed  the  commission  had  approved  two  up  to  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  the  other  three  being  still  under  consideration. 
The  notices  state  that  a  petition  for  approval  of  the  tariff  having 
been  filed,  the  tariff  is  approved  for  filing  without  formal  hear- 
ing, which  approval  shall  not  affect  any  subsequent  proceeding 
relative  thereto. 

COURT   NEWS 

Improper  Use  of  Brake  Beam  by  Switchman 

The  Texas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  negligence  cannot  be 
predicated  on  a  railroad's  failure  to  make  a  brake  beam  safe 
for  a  switchman  to  step  on  as  the  car  approaches  him. — Freeman 
V.  Garretts   (Tex.),  196  S.  W..  506.     Decided  June  30,  1917. 


Passes  to  Employees 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  issued  a  de- 
cision on  the  rule  that,  where  a  pass  is  issued  to  an  employee 
as  one  of  the  terms  of  his  employment,  the  clause  by  which  the 
recipient  assumes  the  risk  of  accident  is  not  binding.  The  rule 
is  held  to  be  not  changed  by  the  Massachusetts  statute  of  1913 
as  amended  in  1914,  prohibiting  free  transportation,  but  permit- 
ting free  or  reduced  rate  service  to  emplovecs,  etc. — Palmer  v. 
B.  &  M.  (Mass.),  116  N.  E.,  899.     Decided  June  28,  1917. 


Setting  Fires  by  Sparks- Evidence 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  for  destruction  of  property 
by  fire,  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  defendant's 
evidence  showing  that  its  engine  was  properly  constructed  and 
ecpiipped,  in  good  repair,  and  properly  operated  and  managed, 
was  a  complete  defense  unless  the  showing  was  contradicted, 
as  by  evidence  that  the  sparks  emitted  on  the  occasion  were  of 
unusual  size  or  in  unusual  quantities,  or  were  thrown  to  an 
unusual  distance,  in  which  case  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to 
say  whether  the  construction,  equipment,  repair  and  manage- 
ment were  proper  and  sufficient.  Where  the  engine  was  pulling 
a   heavy   load   up   grade,   it    was   held   that   a    witness'   statement 


that  It  emitted  an  unusual  quantity  of  sparks,  as  compared  with 
other  engines,  as  observed  by  him,  was  not  prima  facie  relevant, 
and  should  have  been  excluded.— L.  &  N  v  Davis  ( -Ma  )  75 
So.,  977.     Decided   May   10,   1917  ' 


Hiring  at  Will  for  Deed  of  Right  of  Way 

The  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  railroad's  con- 
tract, in  consideration  of  a  right  of  way  deed,  to  give  the 
grantor  a  position  as  brakeman  at  regular  work  and  a  named 
salary,  being  for  an  indefinite  period,  was  terminable  at  the 
will  of  either  parly,  and  a  hiring  for  any  substantial  length  of 
time  and  refusal  to  give  employment  for  a  further  time  did 
not  constitute  breach  by  the  railroad.— Ashley,  Drew  &  Northern 
v.  Cunningham   (Ark.),  196  S.  W.,  789.     Decided  June  11    1917 


Rates  for  Disinfecting  Stock  Cars 

In  proceedings  before  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commission 
to  hx  rates  for  cleaning  live  stock  cars,  it  appeared  that  the  dis- 
infecting of  cars  as  required  by  the  state  board  of  live  stock 
commissioners  necessitated  a  detention  of  the  car  for  one  day 
and  a  charge  of  45  cents  for  one  day's  detention  was  reasonable 
and  customary.  The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  com- 
mission should  have  included  such  charge  in  the  rates  fixed  by 
It.— Commission  v.  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  (Ill  )  116  N  E  696 
Decided  June  21,   1917.  '       ' 


Free  Passes     Stipulation  Against  Liability  for  Accident 

I'ollowing  the  decision  in  Ft.  Wayne  S:  Wabash  Valley  Trac- 
tion Co.  V.  Justus,  115  N.  E.,  583,  the  Indiana  Appellate  Court 
holds  that  a  pass  issued  by  the  defendant  railroad  to  deceased, 
an  officer  of  another  railroad,  in  exchange  for  passes  issued  by 
his  road  to  officers  of  the  defendant,  as  authorized  by  the  In- 
diana statute  of  1914,  is  a  free  pass  or  gratuity,  so  that  a  pro- 
vision therein  that  he  should  assume  the  risk  of  accident  is  bind- 
ing, preventing  recovery  for  his  death  while  riding  thereon,  un- 
less caused  wilfully.— Mitten  v.  Delano  (Ind.)  116  N  E  '  744 
Decided  June  29,  1917. 


Insufficient  Evidence  of  Negligence 
In  an  action  lor  personal  injuries  it  was  alleged  that  while 
the  plaintiff  was  walking  on  a  well  marked  path  alongside  the 
track  a  train  passed  him  at  high  speed,  sucking  him  against  or 
under  the  cars.  The  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  held  the  railroad 
not  liable.  Either  the  happening  was  likely  to  occur,  in  which 
case  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  be  bound  to  guard 
against  it;  or  it  was  unusual  and  extraordinary,  and  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  train  could  not  be  expected  to  anticipate  it.— 
Southern  v.  Young  (Ga.),  93  So.,  51.    Decided  June  27,  1917. 

Corporation  Excise  Tax— "Income" 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  holds  that  where 
a  railroad  company  bought  stock  in  another  company  prior  to 
January  1,  1909,  for  investment,  and  not  for  sale,  but  sold  such 
stock  at  a  profit  subsequent  to  January  1,  1909,  such  profit  was 
not  "income,"  within  the  Corporation  Tax  Law  of  1909,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  selling  price  exceeded  the  ascertained  mar- 
ket value  on  January  1,  1909;  but  to  that  extent  the  selling  price 
constituted  income,  it  appearing  that  the  stock  had  a  well-under- 
stood stock  market  value.  The  word  "income,"  in  the  Cor- 
poration Tax  Law,  imposing  an  excise  tax  measured  by  income, 
means  the  same  as  in  prior  laws  imposing  a  tax  on  income. — 
Cleveland  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  242  Fed.,  IS.    Decided  May  8,  1917. 


Liability  o(  Railroad  and  Hospital  Association  for  Refusal  to  Give 
Treatment 

Suit  was  brought  by  a  railroad  employee  against  the  railroad 
and  a  hospital  association  connected  therewith  for  failure  to 
furnish  medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  the  plaintiff's  thumb, 
injured  in  the  railroad's  machine  shop.  The  railroad  deducted 
from  the  plaintiff's  wages  a  certain  percentage  as  hospital  fees. 
which  it  turned  over  to  the  hospital  association,  a  separate  and 
distinct  corporation,  from  which  the  railroad  received  no  profits. 
The   deductions    thus    made   entitled    the   employees   to   medical 
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treatment  in  the  hospital.  On  the  back  of  each  check  to  the 
plaintiff  for  wages  was  an  indorsement,  below  which  he  always 
signed,  to  the  effect  that  deduction  for  hospital  fees  was  made 
with  the  express  understanding  that  the  sole  obligation  of  the 
railroad  was  to  pay  over  the  money  to  the  association.  The 
plaintiff  applied  to  one  of  the  surgeons  for  treatment,  which 
was  refused.  The  Te.xas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  held  that  the 
railroad  was  not  liable  for  the  damage  resulting  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  original  contributors  to  the  hospital  fund  agreed  with 
each  other  that  the  fund  should  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  treating  and  caring  for  [contributors]  ;  and  the  court  held 
that  the  use  of  the  funds  to  satisfy  this  claim  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  agreement. — Davis  v.  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  (Tex.), 
196  S.  W.,  603.     Decided  May  12,  1917. 


Crossing  Accident— Contributory  Negligence  of  Automobile 
Passenger 

The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  holds  that  one  who  by  invita- 
tion rode  in  an  automobile  driven  by  another  and  remained  in 
it.  with  knowledge  that  it  was  approaching  a  dangerous  railroad 
crossing  without  requesting  the  driver  to  stop  or  to  take  other 
necessary  precautions  to  avoid  danger,  though,  if  he  had  looked 
and  listened,  there  was  time  to  induce  the  driver  to  stop  or  to 
jump  out  of  the  car,  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  and 
cannot  recover  for  personal  injuries  sustained  from  colliding 
with  a  passing  train,  even  though  no  signal  by  the  locomotive 
bell  or  whistle  was  given.— Morris  v.  C.  B.  &  Q.  (Neb.),  163 
N.  W.,  799.     Decided  July  3,  1917. 

Leaky  Valve — Assumed  Risk 

The  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  plaintiff  rail- 
road employee's  testimony  that  an  engine  valve  was  leaky  and 
that  he  was  scalded  by  hot  water  and  steam  suddenly  escaping 
does  not  establish  the  defendant  railroad's  negligence,  where  the 
cause  of  the  leak  is  unexplained.  The  plaintiff  employee  had 
the  burden  of  showing  the  defendant  employer's  negligence 
proximately  causing  the  injury.  If  injury  from  escaping  steam 
could  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  a  leaky  valve,  the  plaintiff 
employee  assumed  the  risk  incident  to  such  defect  when  he  used 
the  engine  knowing  its  condition  and  that  it  could  not  be  reme- 
died until  the  engine  reached  another  point.— Lee  v.  Great  North- 
ern (S.  Dak.),  116  N.  E.,  560.    Decided  June  26,  1917. 


Fuel  Consumption  of  Canadian  Railways.— The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  of  all  kinds  by  locomotives  on  Canadian  railways 
increased  from  5,608,954  tons  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907, 
to  8,995,123  tons  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916.  The  average 
cost  per  ton  in  the  last  statistical  year  was  $3.11,  against  $3.02 
for    the    immediate    previous    year. 

German  Coal  Yield  Cut  1,000.000  Tons.— Strikes  of  miners 
in  Silesia  during  the  month  of  July  reduced  the  German  pro- 
duction of  coal  by  more  than  1,000,000  tons,  according  to  state- 
ments made  in  the  debate  in  the  Reichstag  Main  Committee  on 
the  fuel  problem.  Vice-Chancellor  Helfferich  gave  an  urgent 
and   earnest  warning  against  further   strikes. 

By  Water  Instead  of  Rail.— To  further  the  government  plan 
of  conserving  railroad  rolling  stock,  the  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire 
Company,  of  Peoria,  111.,  of  which  W.  H.  Sommer  is  president, 
has  experimented  with  moving  its  product  by  water.  It  has 
transported  1,2(X)  tons  of  pig  iron  over  681  miles  from  Sheffield, 
.Ma.,  to  Peoria,  almost  entirely  by  water.  The  officials  believe 
that  this  is  the  longest  inland  movement  of  pig  iron  made  by 
water  by  any  single  manufacturer.  The  government  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  matter,  loaning  some  necessary  machinery 
for  loading  the  iron.  It  has  not  been  determined  whether  this 
is   a   cheaper   way   of   transportation. 

British  Railwaymen's  Fifth  Bonus.— It  is  aunounceil  tlial 
the  railwaymen's  war  bonus  of  ISs.  ($3.60)  per  week  for  men 
and  7s.  6d.  ($1.80)  for  youths  is  in  future  to  be  reckoned  as 
wages.  This  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  men  in  that  payments  for 
oveVtime  and  Sunday  duty  will  be  calculated  at  the  higher  rate 
that  includes  the  bonus  amount.  It  is  exiiected  that  the  same 
concession  will  be  made  to  the  shopmen.  This  is  the  fifth  in- 
crease in  pay  made  to  the  railway  men  since  the  war  commenced, 
three  years  ago. — The  Engineer,  London. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  is  trying  to  secure  space  for 
5  Pacific  and  20  Mikado  or  Santa  Fe  locomotives. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  ordered  five 
electric  locomotives  from  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  it  is  understood  will  soon  buy  15  more. 

The  American  Railroad  of  Porto  Rico  has  ordered  3  com- 
pound Consolidation  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  14  and  20  by  20-in. 
cylinders,  and  a  maximum  tractive  effort  of  15,000  lb. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Inland  Steel  Company  has  ordered  72  50-ton  general 
service  cars  and  35  50-ton. hopper  cars  from  the  Bettendorf  Com- 
pany,   Bettendorf,    Iowa. 


SIGNALING 

The  Kansas  City  Terminal  has  given  a  contract  to  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  for  a  15-lever  frame  electro- 
pneumatic  interlocking  machine  at  High  Line  Junction. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  the  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Company  will  install  a  mechanical  interlocking  at  Haw- 
thorne, Ind. ;  4  switch  levers,  10  signal  levers  and  5  levers  for 
facing   point   locks. 

The  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  has  placed 
an  order  with  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  for  a  23- 
lever  electro-mechanical  interlocking  machine  at  Harrington,  on 
the   Delaware   division. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  is  to  extend  its  automatic  block 
signal  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Macon,  Ga.  Seventeen  1-arm 
and  one  2-arm  Style  "S,"  double  case,  low  voltage,  ground 
signals,  and  other  necessary  material  have  been  ordered  from 
the  Union  Switch  &  Signal   Company. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  for  the  extension  of  the 
signaling  on  tlie  electrified  division  near  Welch,  \'a.  Thirteen 
l-arm,  3-position,  Style  "S"  bridge  signals  will  be  installed. 
Centrifugal  relays  of  the  2-element  type  will  be  furnished  for 
the  track  circuits ;   and  vane  type  line  relays. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  from  the  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Company  two  interlocking  machines  for  the  Philadelphia 
Terminal  division ;  at  Twenty-second  street  an  83-lever  frame 
Model  14  electro-pneumatic,  and  at  Delaware  avenue  and  Van- 
dalia  street  a  19-lever  type  "F"  electric  interlocking ;  also  on 
the  Pittsburgh  division  an  electro-pneumatic  machine  at  Ben- 
nington, Pa.,  with  a  23-lever  frame. 


Chinese  Railways  Seek  Motor  Cars. — Consul  N.  T.  Johnson, 
at  Changsha,  China,  requests  that  catalogues  describing  and 
quoting  prices  on  small  motor-driven  inspection  cars,  such  as 
are  used  on  railway  lines  by  engineers  for  inspecting  track  or 
roadbed,  be  sent  to  the  consulate.  Information  concerning  small 
l-passenger  or  2-passenger  cars  is  wanted.  The  cars  should  he 
driven  by  kerosene  motors  rather  than  gasoline,  if  possible. 

.\m  alga  MAT  ION  iM-  Siam's  Statk  R.mi.ways. — The  Siamese 
Northern  and  Southern  Railways,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
have  been  under  separate  management,  have  now  been  placed 
under  a  commissioner  general  of  State  Railways,  and  at  the  same 
time  Henry  Gittins,  controlling  engineer  of  the  Southern  line, 
has  been  appointed  adviser  to  the  new  office.  The  Prince  of 
Kambeng  Bejra,  who  about  two  years  ago  made  an  extended 
visit  to  the  United  States,  has  been  appointed  commissioner 
general  of  the  amalgamated  railways. — Commerce  Report. 
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Tlie  Railway  Specialties  ( 'urpuratioii  has  moved  its  office  to 
larger  quarters  at  30  Church  street,  New  \'ork. 

W.  S.  Spieth  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Davis  wheel 
department  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  with  office  at 
Chicago,  to  succeed  F.  A.  Lorenz,  Jr.,  who  has  resigned  to  go 
into    other    business. 

The  Lipman  Refrigerator-Car  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Beloit,  Wis.,  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  foundry,  tank 
and  welding  shops  and  an  office  building  in  that  city,  and  will 
soon  commence  work  on  car  sheds  and  other  buildings.  The 
initial  expenditure  will  be  about  $50,000. 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  manager  of  the  Cooke  Works  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  since  September  26,  1916,  has 
been  transferred  from  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to  become  manager  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Company's  plant  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
A  sketch  and  photograph  of  Mr.  I-'isher  appeared  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  September  29,   1916,  page  569. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  has  leased  for  five 
years  a  half  of  the  17th  floor  of  the  Hudson  Terminal  building, 
30  Church  street,  New  York,  and  will  consolidate  its  New  York 
and  St.  Louis  offices  there.  At  present  the  company  has  New 
York  offices  at  165  Broadway,  but  could  not  obtain  sufficient 
space  in  that  building  to  provide  for  the  departments  that  will 
be  moved  to  New  York  from  St.  I-ouis. 

The  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  recently  secured  the  service  of  J.  C.  liryan,  formerly  with 
Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  as  that  company's  south- 
western representative  of  the  Ashcroft  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Consolidated  Safety  Valve  Company,  the  Mayden  &  Derby 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Hancock  Inspirator  Company. 
Mr  I'.ryan  will  be  associated  with  the  e(|uipinent  department  of 
the   Zclnicker   company. 

American  Locomotive  Company 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  recently  issued  annual  report 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  that  shows  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  equipment  market  in  the  last  few  months,  it  is 
the  statement  that  the  total  unlllled  orders  on  June  30,  1917, 
amounted  to  $77,620,449,  as  compared  with  $19,376,532  on  June 
30,  1916.  The  American  Locomotive  Company  completed  its 
munitions  work,  which  was  being  done  at  its  Richmond  and 
Montreal  plants,  this  month.  The  amount  of  nHuiitions  orders 
which  were  uncompleted  on  June  30,  1917,  was  only  $3,566,528. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  company  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1917,  were  $82,000,000,  as  against  $59,000,000  in  1916.  The 
increased  cost  of  operation,  however,  was  such  that  the  profits 
on  the  year's  business  were  only  $7,000,000,  as  compared  with 
nearly  $11,000,000  in  1916.  Dividends  were  declared  in  1917 
amounting  to  $3,350,000,  including  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
stock,  5  per  cent  on  the  common  stock,  and  the  special  Red 
Cross  dividend  of  one  per  cent  on  the  common  stock.  This 
left  a  surplus  of  $4,000,000,  as  compared  with  $9,000,000  in 
1916.  From  this  surplus  there  was  deducted  a  reserve  for  ad- 
ditions and  betterments  amounting  to  $2,000,000,  whereby  the 
net  credit  to  profit  and  loss  in  the  year's  business  was  $2,000,000, 
making  the  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year  $16,000,000. 

Chairman,  Sylvanus  L.  Schooninakcr  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  company,  says  in  part ; 

"During  the  year  prices  of  materials  of  all  kinds  increased  to 
an  unprecedented  degree ;  a  great  scarcity  of  both  skilled  and 
tniskilled  labor  existed,  notwithstanding  that  large  increases  in 
wages  were  made  and  the  working  time  of  the  shops  shortened. 
These  abnormal  operating  conditions,  which  could  not  be  fully 
anticipated,  affected  the  profits  on  botli  locomotives  and 
munitions. 

"liotb  in  Canachi  and  tlie  United  States,  the  .selling  prices  on 
mimitions  were  rediKrd  to  lower  levels  than  prevailed  in  the 
preceding  year  and  the  new  contracts  for  shells  admitted,  even 
under  normal  conditions,  of  a  much  .smaller  margin  of  profit 
than  previous  contracts  allowed.  The  new  contracts  were  for 
l.irger   slulls   than   those  |irevious!y   made,   and   necessitated  large 


additions  of  equipment  and  extensive  alterations  to  plants,  for 
which  the  sum  of  $3,760,561.49  has  been  included  in  the  manu- 
facturing cost  and  deducted  from  earnings. 

"The  munitions  work  at  Richmond  and  Montreal  will  be  com- 
pleted in  August,  1917.  The  work  of  restoring  these  plants 
to  locomotive  production  uses  has  already  been  started,  and 
when  completed  the  entire  capacity  of  all  of  the  plants  of  the 
company  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
locomotives,  which  are  urgently  needed  abroad  as  a  war  neces- 
sity, and  also  by   the   railroads  of  this  country. 

"As  a  part  of  the  plan  of  restoring  the  Richmond  plant,  and 
with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
foundry  capacity  of  that  plant  for  locomotive  work,  the  com- 
pany purchased  on  June  25,  1917,  the  land  and  buildings  of 
the  Henrico  Iron  Works  Corporation  at  Richmond,  Va.,  suit- 
able, with  improvements  which  can  be  quickly  installed,  for 
making  locomotive  gray  iron  castings.  As  a  part  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  Henrico  property,  your  company  assumed  an 
outstanding  mortgage  of  $25,000,  represented  by  an  issue  of  the 
Flenrico  Iron  Works  Corporation  of  first  mortgage  6  per  cent 
gold  bonds  maturing  August  15,  1919,  which  cannot  be  retired 
prior    to    maturity. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  manufacture  as  much 
of  the  material  entering  in  large  quantities  into  the  construction 
of  locomotives,  as  can  be  produced  by  the  company  to  economic 
advantage.  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  company  pur- 
chased on  July  2,  1917,  from  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, a  modern  steel  casting  plant  at  Chester,  Pa.,  known  as  the 
Seaboard  Works.  As  a  part  of  the  terms  of  purchase  your 
company  ac<|uired  tlie  full  working  organization  of  the  Sea- 
board plant,  wliich  has  continued  to  operate  without  cessation, 
and  its  eiUire  output  is  now  being  used  for  the  company's  loco- 
motive  work. 

"The  companv  subscribed  for  $1,000,000  of  the  issue  of 
United  States  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  of  1917,  of  which  $500,000 
was  in  anticipation  of  subscriptions  to  be  made  through  the 
company  by  its  employees.  Because  of  the  country-wide  over- 
subscription of  the  loan,  the  company's  final  allotment  was 
$612,500.  Out  of  this  allotment  7,867  of  the  company's  em- 
ployees purchased  $535,850  of  such  bonds  to  be  paid  for  in 
weekly  and  monthly  installments  over  a  period  of  50  weeks. 
The  remainder  of  the  bonds,  amounting  to  $76,650,  arc  carried 
by  the  company  as  an   investment." 

The  general  balance  sheet  follows : 

Assets 

Cost  of  property   (less  depreciation  reserves) $47,138,127 

Sundry    securities   owned    908.328 

Current    assets — 

C.ish  on  hand  and  in  Yanks $4,710,S72 

.Vccounts  and  bills  receivable    12,025,332 

Liberty     Loan     Honds     1917 — Subscribed    by     em- 
ployees   (less   installment  payments) 497,387 

Accrued    interest     3,959 

Materials  and   supplies    7,306,337 

Contract  work  in  course  of  construction 11,169,751 

Locomotives  and  parts  in  stock 120.387 

35,833,725 

Sundry   deferred   charges    226,243 

$84,106,423 

Ll.\BlLmES 

Capital  stock — 

Preferred     $25,000,000 

Common     25.000.000 

$50,000,000 

Bonded  debt  of  constituent  companies — 

Locomotive  and    Machine   Company   of   Montreal, 

Limited    $1,500,000 

Richmond  Locomotive  St  Machine  Works 432,000 

Henrico   Iron   Works   Corporation 25,000 

1.957,000 

Current    liabilities — 

Accounts    payable    $4,424,079 

Income  tax  withheld  at  source 2,137 

Unclaimed   interest   and   dividends 2,961 

Gold  coupon  notes  cutstanding.  due  July  1,  1917.     1.336,000 

Loans    payable     1,000,000 

Subscriptions  to  Liberty  Loan  Bonds — 1917 516,800 

Sundry  accrued   expenses,   including  accruals   for 
United    States    and    Canadian    income   and    war 

taxes     2,7 1 9,684 

Dividend  on  preferred  stock  payable  July  21.  1917        437,500 
Dividend  on  common  stock  payable  July  2,  1917..        312,500 
Red    Cross    dividend    on    common    slock    payable 
July  25,  1917   250.000 

11,001,661 

Reserve    for    restoration    of   munitions    plants    and    other    con- 
tingencies       1 ,507.796 

Reserve  for  additions  and  betterments   3.722.597 

Balance  June   30,    1916 $13,965,689 

.\0d — .Surplus     as     shown     in     condensed     income 

accoui.t     1.951.680 

15.917.369 

$84,106,423 
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Canadl-vn  Pacific. — This  company  is  increasing  the  capacity 
of  its  West  Toronto  yards  from  1,700  to  2,200  cars,  and  revising 
the  layout  so  as  to  eliminate  conflicting  movements.  The  Runny- 
mede  Rond  subway  through  the  center  of  the  yard,  which  now 
has  a  six-track  steel  superstructure,  is  being  extended  for  si.x 
additional  tracks  with  a  reinforced  concrete  superstructure.  The 
subway  was  excavated,  and  the  abutments  and  the  retaining 
walls  built  for  a  total  of  12  tracks  when  the  subway  was  orig- 
inally constructed.  All  grading  and  track  work  is  being  done 
by  the  company's  forces,  and  the  Runnymede  Road  subway 
superstructure  is  being  built  by  Archibald  &  Holmes,  Ltd., 
Toronto. 

Work  has  also  been  started  recently  on  double  tracking  the 
line  between  Leaside,  on  the  North  Toronto  subdivision,  and 
North  Toronto,  about  two  miles  distant.  The  grading  is  com- 
paratively light,  and  this,  together  with  all  track  work,  will  be 
handled  by  the  company's  forces.  In  connection  with  this  work 
the  company  is  removing  two  single  track  steel  viaducts,  and 
replacing  them  with  reinforced  concrete  construction.  Each  is 
about  400  ft.  long,  and  has  a  maximum  height  of  approximately 
100  ft.  from  base  of  rail  to  ground  line.  The  one  at  mileage 
0.9  over  the  Belt  Line  Ravine  will  be  replaced  by  a  two-track, 
and  that  at  mileage  1.8  over  the  reservoir  Park  Ravine  by  a 
three-track  structure.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  work  completed 
by  the  end  of  November  in  order  that  it  may  be  ready  to  handle 
next  winter's  traffic.  The  contract  for  bridge  0.9  has  been  let 
to  the  Dominion  Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  and  for  bridge 
1.8  to  Wells  &  Gray,  Ltd.,  both  of  Toronto. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  has  completed  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  brick  freight  house  at  Grand  Crossing 
(Chicago).  The  structure  will  be  30  ft.  wide  by  200  ft.  long, 
with  wood  block  floor  and  slate  roof,  and  will  cost  approximately 
$70,000. 

Plans  have  also  been  completed  for  an  addition  to  the  pas- 
senger station  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  which  will  be  56  ft.  by  22  ft., 
of  brick  construction  with  a  slate  roof,  and  will  contain  a 
lunch  room  and  kitchen.  The  plans  also  provide  for  the 
installation  of  toilets  in  the  depot  and  the  construction  of  a 
frame  canopy,  averaging  about  30  ft.  in  width,  around  the 
building,  which  will  be  about  250  ft.  long.  The  work  will  cost 
about    $10,000. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  George  B.  Swift  &  Co., 
Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  a  freight  house  at  Kankakee, 
III.,  to  cost  about  $20,000.  The  building  will  be  37  ft.  by  128 
ft,  60  ft.  of  which  will  be  two  stories  in  height.  The  structure 
will  have  brick  walls,  a  slate  roof  and  wood  block  floors  ( July 
6,  page  43). 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  T.  S.  Leake  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
for  the  enlargem.ent  of  mechanical  facilities  at  Clinton,  III.  (May 
18,  page  1076). 

W.  J.  Zitterell,  Webster  City,  Iowa,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  freight  house  at  Ft.  Dodge, 
Iowa,  to  cost  about  $25,000  (June  IS.  page  1260). 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  Kehn  Bros.,  Chicago,  for 
the  installation  of  heating  facilities  at  the  Burnside  (Chicago) 
shops,   to   cost  about  $5,()00. 

Midland  &  Northwestern. — This  company  is  erecting  a 
station  at  Midland,  Tex.,  to  cost  about  $5,500,  the  work  being 
done  by  C.  K.  Stark.  The  grading  for  the  road,  which  will 
extend  from  Midland,  Tex.,  to  Seminole,  65  miles,  has  been 
completed,  and  48  miles  of  track  have  been  laid.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion ultimately  to  extend  the  line  from  Seminole  to  Roswell, 
N.  M.,  130  miles  further.  T.  J.  O'Donnell,  president,  Midland, 
Tex.     (February    23,    page    337). 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — This  company  will  construct  a 
new  main  line  approximately  two  miles  in  length  around  the 
east  side  of  its  present  yard  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  and  a  2,500-ft. 
second  main  line  out  of  the  station.  It  will  also  rearrange  and 
extend  yard  tracks,  with  a  total  cost  of  all  improvements  of 
about  $80,000. 


Nevada-California-Oregon. — This  road  is  erecting  an  admin- 
istration building,  a  roundhouse,  a  machine  shop  and  other 
minor  buildings  at  Alturas,  Cal.,  the  cost  of  which,  including 
real  estate  and  necessary  trackage,  will  aggregate  about  $75,000. 

New  Mexico  Line. — New  Mexican  interests  are  contemplating 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Holbrook,  N.  M.,  70  miles 
south  into  a  timber  belt  lying  in  the  government  forest  preserve. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Company  forces  are 
now  at  work  on  a  new  18-stall  brick,  concrete  and  hollow  tile 
roundhouse  at  Cedar  Hill  yard  just  east  of  New  Haven.  The 
roundhouse  will  be  about  98  ft.  wide,  488  ft.  long,  and  will  cost 
about  $141,000. 

Pearl  River  Valley. — This  company  has  been  chartered 
lo  build  a  railroad  from  Picayune,  Miss.,  to  Columbia,  approx- 
imately 55  miles,  the  entire  distance  being  through  virgin  timber 
lands.  J.  E.  Du  Pont,  Jr.,  traffic  manager  and  superintendent. 
Picayune,  Miss. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Work  was  recently  started  on  a 
two-story  brick  and  structural  steel  outbound  freight  house  and 
bridges  connecting  with  the  present  inbound  house  and  the 
Louisiana  street  viaduct  at  Buffalo.  The  building  will  be  32 
ft.  wide  and  420  ft.  long,  and  will  cost  about  $150,000.  The  con- 
tract has  been  let  to  the  Geo.  H.  Shickler  &  Sons  Company, 
Krie,    Pa. 

Tamiami  Railway. — This  company  has  in  mind  a  project  to 
construct  and  operate  a  railway  between  Homestead,  Miami, 
Fort  Myers  and  Chevalier  Bay,  Fla.  The  line  will  secure  a 
business  in  timber,  agricultural  products,  citrus  fruit  and  stock. 
J.  F.  Jaudon  is  president,  and  F.  K.  .\shworth  is  engineer  at 
Miami,   Fla. 


Rail  Motors  in  War. — The  war,  which  has  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  so  many  other  peaceful  appliances  and  inventions, 
has  witnessed  the  utilization  of  the  rail  motor  car  on  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  scale.  We  are  not  referring  to  the  self- 
contained  unit,  usually  steam  propelled,  which  is  so  extensively 
used  on  branch  lines  in  the  LTnited  Kingdom,  but  to  the  small 
petrol-driven  vehicle  principally  employed  as  an  inspection  car 
in  normal  times  Vehicles  of  this  type  have  found  a  singularly 
wide  scope  of  utility  for  military  purposes,  since  their  construc- 
tion and  operation  render  them  as  fitted  for  employment  on 
narrow-gage  or  temporary  railways  as  on  standard-gage  heavy 
lines.  A  French  official  publication  has  described  a  particularly 
neat  type  of  rail  motor  used  on  light  railways  in  the  hilly 
Vosges  country  This  has  a  sprung  framework  of  locomotive 
pattern,  the  conventional  motor  car  "bonnet,"  cross  seats  like 
those  of  a  tramcar,  and  a  control  handle,  which  also  resembles 
tramway  practice.  Officers  desirous  of  reaching  their  destina- 
tion quickly  find  these  cars  very  useful.  This  particular  design 
is  typical  of  many  used  on  various  fronts  by  Allies  and  enemies. — 
Raihvay  Gametic,  London. 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  of  W.^s. — Considerable  speculation  has 
been  going  the  rounds  as  to  the  amount  of  scrap  iron  and  steel 
that  is  accumulating  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  disposed  of.  American  companies  which  regularly  deal 
in  such  old  material  have  for  some  time  been  looking  forward 
to  the  harvest  to  be  reaped  from  these  battlefields  after  the 
war.  These  hopes  have  been  rather  rudely  shocked  lately  by 
observers  recently  returned  from  the  front,  who  state  that  this 
matter  is  now  being  handled  by  the  respective  governments. 
According  to  the  systems  now  established  in  modern  warfare, 
it  is  stated  that  a  salvage  corps  is  daily  going  over  all  the  ground 
near  the  battle  front  exposed  to  fire,  and  is  gathering  all  the 
debris  discarded  by  the  contending  armies.  None  of  the  scrap 
is  neglected,  with  steel  worth  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  and 
copper  and  other  metals  in  proportion.  .'Xll  the  metals  are  taken 
10  shops  in  the  rear  and  there  worked  over  to  be  cast  into 
other  various  metal  munitions  that  a  modern  army  uses.  All  the 
lead  that  is  fired  is  practically  lost,  as  a  bullet  traveling  at  a 
velocity  of  2,000  feet  or  more  per  second  buries  itself  so  deep 
into  any  object  it  hits  as  to  be  lost  entirely.  Other  metals, 
however,  such  as  tangled  steel  from  wrecked  motor  cars,  large 
pieces  of  .shells,  bits  of  copper,  pieces  of  aluminum,  etc..  are 
carefully  collected  and  later  turned  into  usable  conditions. — 
Sciciilific  Amrrican. 
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Carthage  &  Copenhagen.— See  Deer  River  Railroad. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. — The  sale  of  this  company,  which 
had  been  set  for  September  4  at  Danville,  111.,  has  been  post- 
poned indefinitely  by  Judge  G.  A.  Carpenter,  of  the  United 
States   District   Court   at    Chicago. 

Deer  River  Railroad. — A  charter  has  been  granted  this  com- 
pany by  Secretary  of  State  Hugo  to  operate  the  9-mile  line 
formerly  owned  by  the  Carthage  &  Copenhagen  Railroad 
Company,  operating  between  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  and  Copen- 
hagen. The  new  company  is  capitalized  at  $100,000  in  shares 
of  $100  each.  The  directors  are :  James  A.  Outterson,  W.  B. 
Van  Allen,  David  W.  Balmat,  Guy  C.  Jones,  Arthur  W. 
Mattison,  of  Carthage;  Alfred  C.  Stewart,  of  Ogdensburg; 
William  T.  Twining,  Rol)ert  A.  Ross,  Eugene  B.  Millard, 
William  L.  Sheldon  and  Harry  L.  Grant,  of  Copenhagen. 

UncKiNG  Valley. — This  company  has  authorized  an  issue  of 
$5,000,000  6  per  cent  notes,  maturing  November  1,  1918,  to 
pay  off  $4,000,000  note,  maturing  November  1,  1917,  and  for 
other  capital  required.  The  directors  have  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "Last  week  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of 
I'ranklin  County,  Ohio,  handed  down  a  decision  confirming 
the  right  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  own  Hocking  Valley 
slock,  thereby  concurring  with  a  decree  to  similar  effect  ren- 
dered in  1914  l)y  the  United  State  Court  of  Cincinnati.  Nearly 
all  the  other  conditions  of  the  decree  of  last  week  have  been 
complied  with  before  the  decree  was  rendered,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  in  process  of  being  carried  out." 

Pennsylvania  Railroaii. — Judge  Dickinson  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  has  handed  down  a  decision  under  which 
bondholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  Company,  a  subsidiary 
concern  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will  share  in  a  fund  of 
$1,379,941.28.  After  a  long  litigation  the  court  held  that  the 
loss  suffered  by  the  bondholders  when  the  cana!  company  was 
unable  to  meet  its  bonds  at  maturity,  w'as  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  railroad  to  maintain  a  sinking  fund  under  the  terms 
of  a  mortgage  under  which  the  bonds  were  issued  in  1870. 
Since  that  time  the  railroad  has  used  effort  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  distrilnition  of  the  entire  fund.  In  the  exceptions 
to  the  master's  report  it  was  contended  by  the  railroad  that 
it  should  sliare  in  the  fund  as  the  holder  of  detached  interest 
coupons  from  the  canal  comi)any's  bonds  tn  'the  amount  of 
$3,116,400,  and  ahso  a  claim  for' $518,400,  the  face  value  of 
17,280  interest  coupons  the  railroad  had  purchased  from  canal 
bondholders,  should  be  allowed.  In  deciding  in  favor  of  the 
bondholders  and  dismissing  the  railroad's  claims,  the  court 
said  in  part :  .Accepting  as  we  do  the  ruling  of  the  state  court 
in  the  proceedings  upon  the  mortga,ge,  we  are  boimd  to  con- 
clude that  under  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  the  interest  coupons 
have  priority  of  payment  in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  mortgaged  premises  sold  as  the  property  of  the  canal 
company,  and  as  against  the  canal  company.  To  hold,  how- 
ever, that  the  railroad  company  in  an  action  against  it  aris- 
ing under  the  collateral  agreement  is  entitled  as  a  purchaser 
of  the  coupons  to  a  like  priority  of  payment  over  the  bond- 
holders would  be  to  deny  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  upon 
which  the  ruling  already  made  in  the  case  proceeded.  The 
master  was,  therefore,  we  think,  entirely  right  in  holding 
(whethei-  the  question  was  strictly  res  adjudicata  or  not)  that 
the  ruling  already  made,  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
this  fund  compels  the  ruling  that  tlie  fund  created  for  the 
payment  of  the  bonds  cannot  be  diverted  to  the  payment  of 
the  coupons. 

Trolley  Lines  to  Replace  Chinese  Walls. — Canton's  noted 
walls,  which  have  stood  for  centuries,  are  now  being  torn  down 
in  the  interests  of  progress,  and  trolley  lines  are  to  be  built 
tliat  will  completely  encircle  the  city  and  give  the  visitor  an 
inexpensive  and  pleasant  means  of  "seeing  Canton."  A  survey 
has  already  liecn  comiileted  and  tlie  contract  signed.  It  is  ex- 
]iected    that    wi>rk    will   be   lni;nn    imnu-diately. 


Railway  Officers 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Edson  J  Chamberlin,  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
and  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  has  resigned  and  has  been  succeeded 
in  both  positions  by  H.  G.  Kelley,  formerly  vice-president  of 
the  Grand  Trunk. 

.\lbert  J.  Gillingham,  assistant  to  the  comptroller  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  reached  70  years  of  age  on  August  23,  and 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  month  under  the  operation  of  the 
pension  rules  of  the  company.  Mr  Gillingham  has  been  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  nearly  48  years.  For  more  than  17 
years  he  was  auditor  of  passenger  traiilic,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  assistant  to  the  comptroller  on  January  1,  1917, 
in  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  the  accounting 
department. 

Operating 

T.  J.  Clarken  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  lighterage 
department  of  the  Lehigh  Vallev,  with  head(|uarters  in  New 
York. 

P.  L.  McManus,  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  In- 
dianapolis &  Louisville  at  Chicago,  has  resigned,  effective 
.August   29. 

Hubbard  W.  Williams  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Cairo  district  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  bulton, 
Ky.,  succeeding  H.   B.  Dezonia,  assigned  to  otlier  duties. 

P.  F.  Gilhoula  has  been  appointed  chief  train  despatcher, 
fourth  district,  of  the  Saint  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas  and 
the  Saint  Louis  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Tex.,  vice  W.  A.  Downs,  resigned ;  effective  August  21. 

J.  B.  Silaz  has  been  appointed  acting  trainmaster  of  tlie 
Arkansas  division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  vice 
Kepler  Johnson,  temporarily  assigned  to  other  duties.  Mr.  Silaz 
has  been  succeeded  as  assigned  chief  despatcher  of  the  .Arkansas 
division  by  T.   R.  Latham ;  effective  August  16. 

J.  W.  Smith,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Western 
Maryland,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  transportation  and 
has  been  detailed  for  special  service  with  the  Committee  on 
National  Defense  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  E.  R.  Rouzer,  who  will  have  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.; 
effective  August  1. 

John  L.  Beven,  trainmaster  of  the  Illinois  crentral  at  McConib, 
Miss.,  has  been  promoted  to  terminal  superintendent  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  succeeding  Frank  T.  Mooney,  resigned.  Thomas 
J.  Quigley,  roadmaster  at  McComb,  has  been  promoted  to  train- 
master, succcedhig  Mr.  Beven,  with  the  same  headquarters,  ef- 
fective   September    1. 

A.  A.  Gist,  trainmaster  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
at  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Southern 
Kansas  division,  with  headquarters  at  Chanute.  succeeding  T. 
Cunningham,  deceased.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  traffic  on  this 
division  A.  S.  ^\■ilkins  has  also  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
this  district,  taking  over  part  of  the  territory  formerly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.   Cunningham. 

Elisha  Barton  John,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  an- 
nounced in  last  week's  issue,  was  born  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.. 
October  1,  1873.  He  received  his  preliminary  education  at  the 
Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School  and  the  Bethlehem  Prepara- 
tory School.  He  was  graduated  as  civil  engineer  from  Lehigh 
University  in  1895.  Mr.  John  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road's service  in  the  engineer  corps  at  Philadelphia,  June  24. 
1895.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until  January  1.  1900.  on  the 
Philadelphia,  Tyrone  and  .Altoona  divisions,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  supervisor,  serving  in  that  capacity  on  the 
Pittsburgh,  .Mtoona  and  New  York  divisions,  until  .April  24, 
1902.  when  he  was  appointed  supervisor,  and  held  positions  in 
that  capacity  on   the   Delaware.   Central,  Maryland  and    Middle 
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divisions.  On  December  1,  1908,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
engineer,  Delaware  division,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington Railroad.  On  March  24,  1909,  he  was  advanced  to  prin- 
cipal assistant  engineer  on  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington Railroad,  and  on  January  15.  1910,  promoted  to  super- 
intendent, Delaware  division  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  & 
Washington. 

James  A.  Morrison,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Kentucky  division  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  head- 
quarters at  Paris,  Ky.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  has  been  in  the  service  of  that  road  continuously  since 
1886.  Mr.  Morrison  was  born  December  6,  1868,  at  Sonora, 
Ky.,  and  received  a  common  school  education.  He  entered  the 
railroad  service  in  May,  1886.  He  served  for  a  time  as  tele- 
graph operator  and  entered  the  despatcher's  office  at  Louisville 
in  1889.  He  was  transferred  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  despatcher 
in  1891.  and  subsequently  served  respectively  as  chief  despatcher 
of  the  S.  &  N.  A.  division,  until  October,  1892;  master  of  trains 
until  1902:  assistant  superintendent  until  August,  1907,  becom- 
ing superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  division  on  August  1,  1917. 

C.  S.  Christoffer,  trainmaster  of  the  Illinois  and  Racine-and- 
Southwestern  divisions  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
with  headquarters  at  Savanna,  111.,  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  terminals,  with  head- 
quarters at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  D.  E.  Rossiter,  trainmaster  of 
the  Milwaukee  terminals,  has  been  transferred  to  Savanna,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Christoffer,  and  the  office  of  trainmaster  of  Mil- 
waukee terminals  has  been  abolished.  The  territory  of  L.  T. 
Johnston,  trainmaster  of  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  division  and 
the  River  division,  has  been  confined  to  the  River  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  O.  N.  Harstad 
has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Iowa  &  Minnesota  di- 
vision. W.  M.  Thurber  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Dubuque  division,  with  headquarters  at  Dulmque,  Iowa,  ef- 
fective   Septend)cr   1,   a   new   position. 

Traffic 

Alfred  R.  Hall  has  been  appninted  general  agent  of  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  effective  Septemlier  1,  succeeding  E.  B. 
Slos.son,   deceased. 

F.  F.  Robins  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  at  Miami,  bla.,  \  ice  W.  M.  Brooks, 
resigned;  effective  September  1. 

G.  N.  Snider  has  been  appointed  coal  traffic  manager  of  the 
New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Xew  York,  effective 
September  1,  vice  F.  E.  Herriman,  who  is  assuming  duties' on 
the    president's    staff. 

F.  E.  Herriman,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central, 
will  after  September  1  report  to  the  president's  office,  and  wdl 
assist  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  coal  properties  of  the  com- 
panies, and  perform  such  other  service  as  may  be  assigned. 

J.  C.  O'Boyle,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Wabash  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  lias  been  promoted  to  commercial  agent  at  that  city, 
succeeding  R.  .A.  Brown,  effective  August  16.  Mr.  Brown  re- 
signed to  accept  an  officer's  commission  in  the  National  army. 

Spencer  Eakin  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Georgia  Railroad  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  succeeding  M.  H.  Lillard, 
resigned  to  engage  in  other  business.  T.  H.  Yeargin  has  been 
appointed  commercial  agent  at  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  succeeding 
Mr.  Eakin,  and  B.  H.  Lumpkin  succeeds  Mr.  Yeargin  as  com- 
mercial  agent  at   Columbia,   S.   C. 

E.  L.  Dalton,  general  agent  in  the  freight  department  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  resigned 
to  become  traffic  manager  of  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.  The 
position  of  general  agent  in  the  freight  deparment  at  Chicago 
has  been  abolished.  J.  F.  'Vosburgh,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  Chicago,  will  have  charge  of  solicitation  in  the  Chicago 
territory.  T.  J.  Shea,  assistant  general  agent  in  the  freight  de- 
partment at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent, 
with    the    same    headquarters. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

R.  W.  Burnett  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  office  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  effective  Sep- 
tember 1. 


J.  R.  Watt,  roadmaster  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  roadmaster.  with 
headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  succeeding  Thomas  Maney, 
resigned. 

H.  B.  Holmes,  chief  engineer  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  resigned  to 
become  associated  with  Cloverdale  &  Colpitts,  consulting  en- 
gineers, with  offices  in  New  York. 

I.  M.  Brown  has  been  appointed  acting  engineer  maintenance 
of  way  of  the  Indianapolis  Terminal  division  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  succeeding  C.  F.  Hinchman,  granted  leave  of  absence; 
effective  August  27. 

Louis  C.  Frohman.  whose  appointment  as  principal  assistant 
engineer  of  the  F'lorida  East  Coast,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
.Augustine,  Fla.,  was  recently  announced  in  these  columns,  has 
been  with  that  company  since  September  1,  1916.  Mr.  Frohman 
was  born  in  Cincinnati,  July  18,  1888.  He  attended  the  Ohio 
Northern  Llniversity,  and  first  entered  railway  service  on  No- 
vember IS,  1909,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South  Western.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  engineer  in  the  office  of  the  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South  Western 
and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
January  1,  1913,  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  offices  of  these 
roads.  He  subsequently  became  assistant  engineer  in  the  office 
of  the  district  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  was  promoted  to  assistant  division  engineer  of  the  Cincin- 
noati-Toledo  division  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  January  1,  1914.  He 
resigned  September  1,  1916,  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  as  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way  at  St. 
.Augustine,  and  it  is  this  position  which  he  is  leaving  to  take 
up   bis   new   duties. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

1\.  ,\.  Brown,  commercial  agent  of  the  Wabash  at  Cleveland, 
Oliio,  has  resigned  to  accept  an  officer's  commission  in  the 
National   army,   effective   August   16. 

T.  M.  Ward,  engineer  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Seward 
division  of  the  Alaskan  Government  Railways,  who  has  been 
commissioned  captain  in  the  engineering  corps  of  the  army,  has 
been  assigned  to  active   duty  at  American  Lake.  Wash. 


OBITUARY 

William  H.  Arngld,  terminal  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at 
New  York,  died  August  13  at  the  age  of  53  years.  Mr.  Arnold 
came  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  in  January,  1914,  and  was  terminal 
engineer  at  New  York  in  charge  of  the  new  ore  dock  at  Con- 
stable Flook,  N.  J.,  and  the  piers,  pier  sheds  and  dredging  in 
New  York  harbor  and  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

A  Compliment  from  the  Press. — A  railwayman  has  been 
made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  This  is  not  surprising.  The 
railway  business  everywhere  is  associated  with  brains  and  ca- 
pacity.— Toronto   Globe. 

R.MLWAV  Building  Record  in  France. — Following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  from  one  of  the  officers  of  No.  2  Battalion, 
Canadian  Railway  troops,  which  is  commanded  by  Lieut.-Col. 
F.  F.  Clarke,  formerly  a  Canadian  Northern  Railway  engineer : 
"We  hold  the  record  for  railway  building  in  France.  We  had 
a  very  dilificult  piece  to  build,  because  it  was  in  full  view  of  the 
German  lines  in  daylight  for  about  ly^  miles  across  a  valley. 
On  Tuesday  night  at  6:30  it  started  to  rain  and  got  very  foggy 
and  we  got  to  work,  and  by  midnight  on  Wednesday  we  had 
built  12,059  ft.  of  line,  and  ran  a  train  over  it.  When  the  air 
cleared  on  Thursday  the  Germans  saw  the  railway  track  from 
their  observation  balloon  and  started  to  shell  it,  and  after  send- 
ing over  about  200  shells  they  broke  a  rail,  which  was  repaired 
in  a  few  minutes.  This  line  can  only  be  used  at  night,  without 
light  or  noise.  We  have  built  22  miles  of  light  railway  and  15 
miles  of  standard  gage,  with  4  railway  yards  of  about  3  miles 
of  track  in  each.  This  makes  about  49  miles  of  railway  built 
and  completed  in  75  days." — Canadian  Railwav  and  MnriiiL' 
World. 
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Railroads 
Carelessly 
Burdened 


In  the  State  of  Colorado,  in  an  accident  such  as  the  injury 
of  a  tramp,  struck  by  a  train,  or  when  a  careless  trackman 
gets  in  the  way  of  a  locomotive  and 
has  his  arm  broken,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  conductor  of  the  train  to  telegraph 
at  once  to  the  capitol,  at  Denver,  giv- 
ing the  details  of  the  accident  and  its 
cause.  This  is  required  liy  an  order  issued  on  August  18 
by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  state.  The  order 
requires  telegraphic  reports  of  substantially  all  train  acci- 
dents in  which  men  are  hurt,  and  all  cases  of  injury  of  per- 
sons by  moving  trains,  and  may  be  considered  the  response 
of  this  commission  to  the  recent  request  of  the  railways 
throughout  the  country  that  during  the  present  stress  they  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  making  unnecessary  reports.  The 
makers  of  this  order,  however,  have  not  only  ignored  this 
reasonable  request  of  the  railways;  they  have  disregarded 
the  lessons  of  experience.  The  office  of  the 'Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  could  show  a  tremendous  volume  of  un- 
necessary telegrams  of  this  nature,  and  with  a  much  more 
reasonable  classification — that  is,  with  a  somewhat  rational 
rule  for  the  exclusion  of  the  less  important  accidents.  Not 
that  any  accident  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  investigation; 
all  useful  investigation  is  to  be  encouraged ;  but  to  insist  on 
such  excessive  promptness  where  95  to  99  per  cent  of  the 
telegrams  will  do  no  good,  can  only  be  classed  as  childish. 
But  for  the  evidence  of  the  formal  order,  with  the  names  of 
three  commissioners  attached  to  it,  one  might  suspect  that 
the  document  had  been  prejjared  by  the  newest  clerk,  brother 
to  that  superintendent's  clerk  who  ordered,  in  the  name  of 
liis  boss,  that  all  cars  on  side  tracks  should  be  moved,  occa- 
sionally, so  as  to  prevent  flat  wheels. 


Nearly  every  one  will  concede  that  the  jirices  of  all  stocks 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  July  30,  1914,  the  day 
before  the  Exchange  was  closed,  re- 
flected the  desire  or  necessity  of  invest- 
ors and  sjjeculators  to  convert  securities 
into  cash  rather  than  any  calm  judg- 
ment of  the  intrinsic  values  which  lav 
.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  prices 
of  railroad  stocks  reflect  the  judgment  of  the  investing  and 
speculating  public  as  to  the  intrinsic  values  in  the  future. 
Industrial  stocks  may  reflect  fear  of  a  tax  on  excess  profits. 


Railroad  Stocks 
Now  and  in 
July,  1914 

liack  of  the  securitie 


|)rice-fixing,  etc.,  Iiut  railroad  stocks  can  reflect  such  fears 
imlv  to  a  limited  degree.  The  railways  have  already  had 
their  regulation.  Notwithstanding  this,  notwithstanding  the 
])rosperity  that  was  made  so  much  of  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  when  refusing  to  grant  increases  in  rates, 
notwithstanding  the  present  large  earnings,  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Ee  common  stock  is  selling  at  almost  the 
same  price  today  as  on  the  panic  day  of  July  30,  1914,  when 
the  Stock  E.xchange  had  to  close.  Notwitiistanding  the  tre- 
mendous industrial  activity  of  the  country,  Pennsylvania 
common  stock  is  selling  at  about  104  per  hundred  dollars  par 
value  as  compared  with  lOS"/^,  the  price  on  July  30,  1914. 
Some  of  the  presidents  of  the  richer  roads  admitted  on  the 
witness  stand  that  their  roads  were  not  themselves  in  need  of 
higher  rates  although  their  neighbors  were,  apparently.  The 
Stock  Exchange  disagrees  with  them.  Chicago  &  North  \\'est- 
ern,  one  of  the  gilt-edged  stocks,  is  selling  at  about  107  com- 
])ared  with  126  on  July  30,  1914;  Great  Northern  is  selling 
at  104  as  compared  with  114  on  July  30,  1914;  Lehigh  Valley 
is  selling  at  the  .';ame  price  as  on  July  30,  1914;  Louisville 
&  Nashville  is  .selling  at  123  as  compared  with  127.  There 
are.  of  course,  railroad  stocks  that  are  selling  much  higher 
today  than  they  were  in  July,  1914.  Norfolk  &  Western  is 
selling  20  points  higher,  and  Union  Pacific  over  20  points 
higher,  but  the  fact  which  deserves  most  serious  considera- 
tion is  that  such  stocks  as  Pennsylvania  and  .\tchi.son  are 
selling  now  at  panic  prices.  The  market  may  be  wrong. 
The  prices  made  on  the  Sttxk  Exchange  are  the  consensus 
of  guesses  as  to  future  values,  but  in  tlie  long  run  they  have 
proved  accurate  guesses  and  guesses  that  were  founded  on  a 
more  profound  understanding  of  general  conditions  even 
than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  brought  to  Ijear  on 
the  rate  case. 


Before  deciding  to  emplo}-  women  more  extensivelv  in  railway 
service  great  care  should  be  taken  to  determine  those  classes 
of  work  on  which  the}-  can  be  used  to 
the  best  advantages.  It  may  prove  a 
serious  mistake  to  rush  in  and  hire 
them  without  thoroughly  studying  the 
situation  in  all  its  aspects.  Railroads, 
as  other  industries,  have  not  infretjuently  lowered  their  effi- 
ciency and  lost  money  by  adopting  fads.  This  has  been  true 
not  alone  of  small  and  comparatively  unimportant  details. 


Go  Slow 

in  Hiring 

Women  Workers 
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but  of  larger  factors,  such,  for  instance,  as  forms  of  organi- 
zation, types  of  locomotives,  inadequate  car  construction, 
station  design,  etc.  There  are  many  clerical  positions  on 
railroads  now  filled  by  boys  or  men  that  can,  without  ques- 
tion, be  acceptably  filled  by  girls  or  women,  thus  releasing 
the  men  for  more  active  work  for  which  they  are  better  fitted. 
To  secure  real  efficiency,  however,  the  women  must  be  care- 
fully instructed  and  coached  for  the  work;  this  in  most  cases 
will  require  a  larger  amount  of  supervision  than  is  ordinarily 
provided,  at  least  during  the  period  that  the  change  is  being 
made.  When  it  comes  to  the  heavier  and  rougher  work  the 
roads  should  go  slowly.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
women  be  employed  for  work  in  the  shops,  or  where  men 
only  were  previously  employed,  until  special  facilities  have 
been  provided  for  their  comfort  and  convenience.  As  far  as 
jjossible  they  should  be  segregated  from  the  men,  and  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  so  that  they  will  naturally  find 
it  convenient  to  lunch  in  a  group  by  themselves.  Capable 
women  should  be  provided  to  maintain  the  rest  rooms  and 
look  after  the  women.  They  should  have  their  own  first  aid 
e.xperts.  If  practicable,  a  forewomen  should  have  charge  of 
each  group  of  women  workers.  Unless  these  things  can  be 
done  and  adequate  facilities  be  provided  to  insure  getting 
real  efficienc)-  from  the  women,  it  will  be  better  to  get  along 
without  them.  "Fads  and  Their  Cost"'  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  many  years 
ago.  It  is  vitally  important  that  both  energy  and  money  be 
conserved  at  this  time,  and  that  luxuries  in  the  line  of  fads 
and  fancies  be  rigidly  guarded  against. 


"Sure,   I'd   buy  a  bond  quick,   but  where   will   I   keep   the 
thing  when   I  get  it."     That,  they  tell  us,  lost  more  sub- 
...,  scriptions   for  Liberty  Bonds  than  al- 

Wnere  j^.,(jgj  ^^y  othgj-  single  argument;   and 

to  Keep  those  who  had  charge  of  recruiting  sub- 

.1       gopj  scribers  have  scratched  their  heads  over 

the  problem  of  how  to  answer  it  ever 
since.  But,  it  will  not  come  up  when  the  next  issue  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  is  floated  in  one  place,  and  that  is  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  That  company  has  recently  an- 
nounced to  its  employees  that  it  will  make  arrangements  to 
take  care  of  the  bonds  for  its  employees  free  of  charge. 
The  treasurer  has  been  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors 
to  take  over  for  safekeeping  the  bonds  of  any  employees  who 
may  request  it.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  will  be  collected 
as  it  falls  due  on  June  IS  and  December  15  each  year  and 
will  be  added  to  the  payrolls  for  the  last  half  of  the  months 
of  June  and  December  respectively.  This  will  solve  a  vexa- 
tious ]irobleni  for  those  who  will  be  called  upon  to  sell  Lib- 
erty Bonds  in  the  future  and  also  for  employee  subscribers. 
The  Pennsylvania,  presumalily,  is  not  the  only  road  that  has 
offered  to  hold  the  bonds  for  its  employees  in  this  wise. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  those  railroads  that  have 
announced  such  plans  are  performing  a  national  service 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  many  other  things  they  are  doing 
in  the  present  crisis. 


REGULATION  IN  AID  OF  THE  ENEMY 

'X'HE  transportation  system  was  the  first  element  in  our 
national  economy  to  recognize  the  heavy  responsibilities 
which  the  war  placed  upon  the  country  and  to  take  prompt 
and  united  action  to  meet  the  emergency.  In  view  of  the 
energetic  and  patriotic  manner  in  w'hich  the  railroads  have 
discharged  their  duty  and  the  close  relation  between  their 
efficiency  and  military  effectiveness,  it  would  not  be  unreas- 
onable to  ex|iect  that  the  hostile  attitude  of  governmental 
agencies  would  cease  in  large  measure  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  Recent  reports  from  Texas,  however,  indicate 
that  public  bodies  are  still  pursuing  the  short-sighted  and 
habitual  policy  of  harrassing  common  carriers. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen 
the  city  commission  of  Fort  ^^'orth,  Tex.,  passed  an  ordi- 


nance compelling  the  railroads  to  use  a  crew  of  four  men  on 
trains  in  switching  service  and  to  have  the  air  hose  coupled 
up  on  all  switching  trains  of  five  or  more  cars  which  are 
moved  over  grade  crossings.  The  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance stipulate  that  the  extra  switchman  must  be  stationed 
at  the  end  of  each  switch  train  to  warn  persons  who  may 
be  on  or  approaching  a  crossing  and  that  the  air  hose  must 
i)e  coupled  up  so  that  a  train  may  be  brought  to  a  stop  more 
quickly.  Apparently  the  measure  is  intended  as  a  safety 
regulation,  but  its  framers  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  the 
obvious  unfairness  of  placing  all  responsibility  for  keeping 
crossings  clear  on  the  railroads  and  none  on  the  public.  The 
portion  of  the  ordinance  relating  to  the  use  of  air  brakes  is 
especially  vicious  in  that  it  would  greatly  impede  switching 
in  a  city  where  40,000  soldiers  are  now  assembled  in  the 
face  of  the  specific  demands  of  the  government  that  all  mili- 
tary traffic  be  handled  promptly  and  expeditiously  in  time 
of  war.  Any  one  with  the  slightest  appreciation  of  trans- 
portation problems  will  appreciate  that  the  addition  of  40,000 
men  to  the  population  of  a  city  in  itself  would  strain  to  the 
utmost  the  yard  facilities  serving  that  point.  Under  the 
guise  of  protecting  citizens  from  injury,  and  incidentally  of 
providing  additional  jobs  for  switchmen,  the  city  commis- 
sion would  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  carriers  and  make 
railroad  efficiency  in  a  time  of  need  impossible. 

Fortunately,  a  judiciary  farther  removed  from  political 
influence  than  the  commission  has  granted  the  railroads  a 
temporary  injunction  which  prevents  the  enforcement  of  the 
ordinance  pending  the  outcome  of  a  suit  for  a  permanent 
injunction  set  for  trial  in  Januar}'.  The  action  of  the  city 
commission  of  Ft.  Worth  and  the  wire-pulling  of  the  B.  of 
R.  T.  which  prompted  it  are  acts  fully  as  reprehensible  as 
those  which  have  gained  wide  publicity  as  calculated  to  im- 
pede the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  thereby  assist  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public 
will  soon  see  these  anti-American  activities  in  their  true  light, 
and  deal  as  they  deserve  with  public  officers  who  by  placing 
]iolitics  above  national  welfare  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
national  enemv. 


A  VICE-PRESIDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE 
MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT 

A  PECULIAR  significance  attaches  to  the  appointment  of 
\\".  D.  Robb  as  vice-president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in 
charge  of  motive  power,  car  equipment  and  machinery.  The 
trying  times  through  which  our  railways  are  passing  are 
demonstrating  beyond  question  the  importance  of  the  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  problems.  It  is  necessary  on  most 
roads  that  the  head  of  the  mechanical  department  be  given 
greater  authority  and  facilities  in  order  properly  to  adminis- 
ter the  work  of  that  department.  No  one  understands  better 
than  the  mechanical  superintendent  the  tremendous  losses 
that  the  railroads  of  this  country  have  suft'ered  in  past  years 
by  the  policy  of  changing  the  mechanical  department  appro- 
priations and  forces  with  ever\-  fluctuation  in  earnings,  and 
without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  equipment.  This  same 
policy  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  inadequate  super^'ision 
in  the  mechanical  department  on  many  roads  and  the  lack 
of  preparedness  on  the  part  of  that  department  in  providing 
l)lans  and  specifications  for  new  equipment.  Indeed,  in- 
stances are  not  unknown  of  managements  ordering  equipment 
without  consulting  the  heads  of  the  mechanical  department. 
These  things  have  discouraged  not  a  few  of  the  most  promis- 
ing mechanical  department  men  in  the  past  and  they  haye 
been  lost  to  the  railways  because  of  the  wider  opportunities 
and  better  conditions  which  they  have  found  in  the  industrial 
field.  Tlie  railways  could  ill  afford  to  lose  them  and  in  many 
cases  have  indirectly  continued  to  pay  part,  or  all  of  their 
salaries  in  the  buying  of  equipment.  Surely  the  railroad  com- 
panies could  afford  to  pay  competent  mechanical  department 
officers  as  well  or  better  than  manufacturing  companies 
which  make  a  business  of  supplying  one,  of  at  the  best,  a 
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few  of  the  specialties  required  by  the  mechanical  department. 
In  England  the  locomotive  superintendents  deal  largely 
directly  with  the  boards  of  directors  and  their  authority  is 
said  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  stockholders  when  ques- 
tions of  safety  and  proper  working  condition  of  equipment 
are  concerned.  Cliairman  Smithers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is 
an  Englishman;  he  has  been  spending  several  months  in 
Canada  studying  railway  conditions  and  quite  possibly  it 
may  have  been  at  his  suggestion  that  the  new  vice-presidency 
was  created.  Mr.  Robb's  record  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  is  such  as  to  insure  his  success  in  handling  the  larger 
and  broader  responsiijilities  in  the  new  position  and  the 
development  will  undoubtedly  Ije  followed  with  closest  in- 
terest by  American  railroads  generally.  The  tendency  toward 
a  larger  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  mechanical 
department  is  reflected  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  country 
by  the  promotion  last  winter  of  D.  F.  Crawfqrd  to  the  gen- 
eral managership  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  and  also 
by  the  promotion  last  week  of  George  W.  Wildin  to  the  gen- 
eral managership  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 


SHALL  THE  GOVERNMENT  MAKE  A  LOAN  TO 
THE  RAILWAYS? 

MATH  AN  L.  AMSTER,  president  of  the  Investors'  Pro- 
^  ^  tective  League  of  America,  has  issued  a  statement  ad- 
vocating a  loan  by  the  government  to  the  railroads  of  $300,- 
000,000  or  $400,000,000  out  of  the  receipts  from  the  next 
issue  of  Liberty  bonds  to  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent.  Mr, 
Amster  says  that  the  most  critical  and  urgent  problem  facing 
the  railroads  is  that  of  financing  e.\tensions  and  improve- 
ments and  caring  for  maturing  obligations  during  the  war. 
They  cannot,  he  declares,  sell  long  term  bonds  in  competition 
with  the  United  States  Government,  which  is  issuing  billions 
of  dollars  of  tax-exempt  bonds  at  high  interest  rates;  yet 
they  are  called  upon  to  render  more  and  better  service  than 
ever.  The  making  of  such  a  loan,  contends  Mr.  Amster,  is 
"an  essential  war  need.  Furthermore,  such  action  would  tend 
toward  emancipating  the  railroads  from  the  unhealthy  dom- 
ination of  certain  Wall  street  powers." 

There  are  many  people,  including  some  railway  officers, 
who  contend  that  as  the  government  is  lixing  the  maximum 
return  which,  on  tlie  average,  railways  are  permitted  to  earn, 
it  ought  also  to  guarantee  them  a  minimum  return.  Mr. 
Amster's  proposition  goes  somewhat  farther  than  this  and 
contemplates  not  merely  a  guarantee  to  the 'railways,  but  a 
loan. 

Government  financial  aid  to  the  carriers  when  their  finan- 
cial situation  is  so  largely  attributable  to  regulation  seems 
logical.  If  the  government  is  going  to  persist  in  the  policy  of 
so  restricting  net  returns  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  the 
companies  to  compete  successfully  for  the  capital  which  they 
require,  doubtless  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  have  to 
give  many  of  them  aid  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  guarantees 
or  loans  to  prevent  the  arresting  of  their  development  from 
causing  general  industrial  and  commercial  stagnation. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  does  not  believe,  however,  that 
government  aid  at  present  is  desirable.  Mr.  Amster  refers 
not  only  to  regulation  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  railways,  but  also  to  the  "unhealthy  domination  of 
certain  Wall  street  money  powers"  as  another  cause.  If 
these  are  the  causes  why  not  attempt  to  remedy  the  situation 
by  removing  them?  The  adoption  of  the  reforms  in  our  sys- 
tem of  regulation  which  the  railways  have  been  urging  upon 
the  Newlands  committee  would  cause  regulation  to  cease  to 
lie  unduly  restrictive  and  burdensome.  The  adoption  of  one 
of  the  proposed  measures,  that  is,  the  giving  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  reasonable  authority  to  regulate 
the  issuance  of  railway  securities,  would  largely  solve  the 
prolilem  of  Wall  street  domination  by  rendering  the  abuse  of 
the  jx)wer  of  the  banking  interests  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  money  which  does  a  man  the  most  good  is  that  which 


he  earns  himself.  In  fact,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  with  truth 
that  in  the  cases  of  99  men  out  of  100  the  only  money  which 
ever  did  them  any  real  good  after  they  became  men  was  that 
they  earned  themselves.  The  same  general  principle  applies 
to  railroads.  In  the  long  run  we  will  not  have  efficiently 
and  economically  managed  railways  unless  we  give  them  an 
opportunitN-  to  earn  reasonable  profits  and  then  let  them  go 
bankrupt,  if  they  do  not  do  it.  The  benefits  that  might  be 
derived  from  direct  government  aid,  whether  in  the  form  of 
guarantees,  loans  or  subsidies,  would  be  but  temporary, 
while  the  injury  done  by  them  would  be  permanent.  If  a 
government  loan  were  made  to  the  railways  to  enable  them 
to  refund  maturing  obligations,  the  time  would  come  when 
there  would  have  to  be  another  refunding  of  obligations. 
Would  the  railways  be  in  any  better  position  to  refund 
them  later  on  a  satisfactory  basis?  Not  unless  they  were 
regulated  meantime  in  a  less  drastic  manner  than  they  are 
being  now.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  government  had  made 
them  a  loan  would  be  used  effectively  as  an  argument  for 
not  regulating  them  any  less  drastically.  Meantime,  it  is 
questionable  if  the  railways,  having  already  received  ad- 
vances from  the  government,  and  probably  living  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  having  them  renewed  or  of  receiving  others, 
would  be  operated  as  efficiently  as  they  would  be  if  their 
managers  knew  that  they  jnust  operate  them  efficiently  or  take 
the  consequences. 

The  railways  of  the  world  have  had  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
perience with  government  guarantees  and  loans.  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  governments  have  had  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
interest  which  they  have  guaranteed  or  to  forego  part  or  all 
of  the  interest  on  the  loans  which  they  have  made.  The  re- 
sult usually,  in  cases  where  public  aid  has  been  given,  has 
been  that  government  concern  about  and  interference  with  the 
management  of  the  railways  have  grown  until  linallv  the 
railways  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  government  as  its 
property.  This  is  what  is  occurring  now  under  our  eves  in 
the  case  of  the  Canadian  Northern  in  Canada.  The  govern- 
ment guaranteed  interest  on  the  road's  bonds:  had  to  make 
advances  in  payment  of  part  of  the  interest,  and  now  a  meas- 
ure is  being  considered,  and  probably  will  be  adopted  by 
Parliament  for  government  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
Canadian  Northern.  This  is  the  way  in  which  government 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  Western  Railway  of  France 
was  brought  about.  It  was  an  entangling  alliance  between 
the  government  and  the  railways  which  was  different  in 
form  but  similar  in  substance  which  caused  the  railways  of 
Italy  to  be  transferred  to  government  ownership  and  manage- 
ment in  1905.     Examples  might  be  greatly  multiplied. 

Mr.  Amster's  is  only  one  of  many  proposals  wliich  recently 
have  been  made  to  have  the  government  of  the  United  States 
intervene  very  directly  in  the  financial  affairs  of  our  railways. 
One  pro[X>sal  which  has  been  made  is  for  the  government  to 
buy  100,000  freight  cars  and  put  them  in  ser\'ice.  Another 
has  been  for  the  government  to  acquire  ownership  of  all  the 
freight  cars  in  service.  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  opposes 
all  plans  of  this  kind  because  it  believes  that  the  adoption  of 
any  of  them  would  create  a  situation  which  would  lead  in- 
evitably to  government  ownership  without  the  question  of 
government  ownership  ever  being  considered  squarely  upon 
its  merits. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  case  in  history  where  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railways  has  been  adopted  because  the 
public,  after  full  consideration,  has  deliberately  decided  that 
it  was  desirable  upon  economic,' political  and  social  grounds. 
The  people  of  the  I'nited  States  ought  to  refrain  from  cre- 
ating conditions  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  consider 
the  question  of  government  ownership  upon  its  merits.  If 
we  are  ever  to  have  it  let  us  adopt  it.  not  because  we  shall 
have  created  conditions  which  make  its  avoidance  impossible, 
but  upon  the  ground  that  we  believe  it  will  contribute  more 
to  the  welfare  of  the  public  than  private  ownership  and 
government  regulation. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


CARLOAD— MINIMUM  WEIGHTS 

Jamestown,    Cal. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railav.-\y  Age  Gazette: 

In  your  editorial  on  page  48  of  your  issue  of  July  13,  you 
mention  a  very  vital  fact  in  regard  to  heavier  loading  of  cars 
when  you  state  tliat  "the  receiver  of  freight  is  even  harder 
to  reach  than  the  shipper."  This  objection  has  been  raised 
by  shippers  in  asking  for  carload  rates,  and  I  believe  this 
would  be  an  opportune  time  to  readjust  that  item  in  all  tariffs. 
All  of  the  railroad  commissions  seem  to  be  adverse  to  the 
raising  of  tariff  rates,  but  I  believe  a  concerted  action  to  raise 
the  minimum  weight  for  carload  rates  would  meet  with  only 
a  moderate  objection.  If  such  an  increase  were  made  univer- 
sally I  believe  the  shippers  would  endorse  rather  than  object 
to  the  change.  There  are  very  few  commodities  that  cannot 
be  loaded  to  e.xceed  30,000  lb.  to  the  car  and  such  items  could 
remain  as  at  present. 

S.  H.  Smith, 

Tr.iffic    Manager,  "Sierra    Railway    of    California. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EXPERIENCE 

Albany,   N.    Y. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Your  correspondent  who  writes  from  California  (Allen 
H.  Babcock,  July  20,  page  96),  about  psychology  and  other 
things,  proposes 'to  change  the  whistle  signal  for  highway 
crossings,  so  as  to  have  a  long  blast  come  last;  this  to  ac- 
commodate the  rule  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  careless  engine- 
men.  Believing  it  to  be  out  of  the  question  to  reform  the 
men,  he  would  reform  the  rule.  Is  this  the  best  way  out 
of  the  difficulty?  Look  for  a  moment  at  past  experience. 
Eor  half  a  century,  more  or  less,  the  crossing  signal  con- 
sisted of  only  one  blast;  and  everybody  was  happy.  Is 
there  any  need  for  having  this  signal  different  from  the 
signal  signifying  the  approach  to  a  station?  If  the  way 
to  improve  our  whistling  is  to  make  it  easier  for  the  en- 
gineman  to  adjust  his  mind  to  what  is  demanded,  a  change 
from  four  blasts  to  oiie  blast  would  be  a  very  simple  way 
to  go  about  it.  I  am  informed  that  one  prominent  east- 
em  "road  has — at  least  on  some  divisions — discontinued  the 
use  of  the  station-approach  whistle-signal.  Discontinuing 
it  everywhere  might  not  be  an  unprofitable  experiment.  The 
argument  for  moderation  and  common  sense  in  whistling 
has  been  l>efore  the  railroad  world  for  years  and  yet  does 
not  make  much  progress;  perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  make 
such  arguing  effective  would  be  to  change  it  into  a  proposal 
to  modify  tlie  whistling  in  this  way — urge  its  abolition  1 
Where  crossings  have  an  attendant  the  use  of  the  crossing 
whistle,  in  numerous  instances,  has  been  discontinued  at 
such  crossings  with  satisfactory  results. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  however  simple  or  natural 
may  be  the  requirement  of  the  rule,  there  will  still  be  the 
necessity  for  strict  discipline.  The  hardest  characters  to  deal 
with  are  not  the  men  who  blow  a  long  blast  because  they 
believe  it  to  be  more  suitable  than  that  prescribed,  but, 
rather,  those  whose  mental  operations  are  so  unsystematic 
that  they  take  no  thought  at  all,  except  just  enough  to  keep 
clear  of  censure.  On  the  Boston  &  Albany,  where  the  single 
"long"  blast  was  in  use  at  crossings  for  many  years — and 
Jong  after  it  was  abandoned  on  most  roads — the  superin- 
tendents had  to  call  enginemen  to  account  frequently  for 
annoying  the  residents  along  the  line.  The  best  of  the 
runners  complied  with  their  instructions  by  reducing  the 
single   blast   habitually   to   about   one    second.      The   writer 


has  noticed  recently  the  whistle  of  a  factory,  which  had  been 
complained  of  as  an  illegal  nuisance,  because  of  its  excessive 
noisiness.  The  court  handed  out  a  few  sentences  of  com- 
mon sense  and  that  whistle  now  sounds  regularly  in  only  one 
second — and  it  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  effective. 

One  of  the  most  pervasive  facts  to  be  remembered  by 
American  railroad  men  is  the  persistent  conservatism  of 
the  American  Railway  Association,  the  code  of  which  pre- 
scribes the  "two  long,  two  short"  signal.  Assuming  that 
the  signal  ought  to  be  changed,  the  committee  of  that  asso- 
ciation would  probably  demand  that  the  proposition  be 
supported  by  a  good  body  of  experience  in  favor  of  chang- 
ing. Another  fact  is  that  many  men  in  that  association,  as 
well  as  many  other  railroad  officers,  all  over  the  country, 
are  Morse  telegraphers;  and  every  one  familiar  with  the 
Morse  alphabet  will  agree  that  the  present  crossing  signal, 
which  means  "7,"  is  preferable  to  the  reverse  arrangement 
of  the  sounds  which,  from  long  experience,  they  have  come 
to  consider   an   unpleasant   sound.      The   psychic   theorizers 

will  tell  you  that  there  is  a  pleasing  rhythm  in - 

("7"),  that  is  lacking  in  the  opposite  arrangement 

Cut").  On  one  Eastern  road,  formerly,  the  crossing  signal 
was  one  short,'  one  long  (letter  a)  and  every  telegrapher 
who  ever  heard  it  will  say  that  it  was  a  disagreeable  sound. 

I  am  not  saying  that  telegraphers  ought  to  rule  our  whist- 
ling or  even  that  it  is  necessan.-,  absolutely,  that  whistle 
signals  should  be  pleasing  to  anytjody;  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
take  into  account,  in  trying  to  adjust  the  code  to  the  idi- 
osyncrasies of  the  enginemen,  that  the  rest  of  us  have  ears 
which  ought  to  be  considered.  !Mr.  Babcock  calls  for  disci- 
pline "along  common  sense  lines,"  fearing  unfavorable  re- 
sults from  "arbitrary"  discipline;  but  one  of  the  most  re- 
freshing manifestations  of  common  sense  in  whistling  is  that 
which  is  exemplified  by  the  runner  who  constantly  strives 
to  please  the  public — a  thing  which  all  railroad  men  are 
being  urged  to  do  at  the  present  time.  The  engineman  who 
is  thus  striving  cannot  do  better  than  to  cut  short  his  whist- 
ling. In  studying  how  to  shorten  he  will  not  fail  to  see 
other  avenues  of  improvement. 

F.  \V.  H. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  "LABOR  VOTE" 

Chicago. 

To  THE  Editor' OF  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  recent  years  to  pass 
laws  favorable  to  labor  unions  and  it  has  been  evident  in 
many  cases  that  the  only  excuse  for  their  enactment  has  been 
to  secure  the  favor  of  railroad  organized  labor  because  of  its 
supposedlv  great  voting  strength.  It  is  well  to  consider 
whether  the  facts  justify  this  supposition. 

.■\n  investigation  will  disclose  that  railroad  brodierhoods 
vote  but  a  small  per  cent  of  their  total  membership.  The 
men  are  away  from  home  so  much  of  the  time  that  many  of 
them  will  be  absent  on  the  registration  and  election  days  un- 
less they  are  willing  to  lose  a  trip  or  two  and  this  is  rarely 
the  case  because  it  would  mean  a  loss  of  from  $10  to  $40. 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  men  are  never  interested  in  elec- 
tions one  way  or  the  other  and  of  the  remainder  many  who 
were  home  on  registration  day  are  absent  on  election  day  or 
vice  versa  so  that  the  number  who  are  actually  enabled  to 
vote  is  very  small.  Of  these  a  certain  proportion  vote 
against  the  wishes  of  the  organization  because  of  party 
affiliation. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  legislators  have  greatly  over- 
estimated the  power  of  the  railroad  unions.  ■But  the  fact 
remains  that  a  great  many  laws  have  been  passed  which 
benefit  a  few  labor  leaders,  while  working  an  injury  to  the 
railroads,  the  shippers — in  fact,  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. For  instance,  the  federal  locomotive  inspection  law 
is  costing  the  railroads  millions  of  dollars  without  working 
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in  any  way  to  their  advantage.  It  is  also  costing  the  gov- 
ernment about  $3,000,000  a  year  without  any  corresponding 
benefit.  The  full  crew  laws  passed  in  various  states  repre- 
sent another  instance  of  misguided  legislation  for  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  gain  to  any  one  except  the  brotherhoods. 
It  is  high  time  for  the  general  public  to  open  its  eyes  to 
the  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money  and  for  it  to  rea- 
lize that  all  money  used  in  operating  the  railroads  comes 
from  the  public's  pocket  and  that  the  cheaper  a  railroad  can 
be  operated  the  less  it  will  cost  to  transport  freight  and  pas- 
sengers from  one  place  to  another. 

R.  S.  Barker, 

Macliinist    Helper,    Chicago    S:    Xorth    Western. 


THE  OSTRICH  IN  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

Redstack,   .\rk. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  R.ailwav  Age  Gazette: 

William  Shakespeare,  Mark  Hanna,  or  some  other  eminent 
gentleman  once  asserted  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
This  party  evidently  had  never  perused  any  of  the  morning 
operation  reports  of  a  modern  railroad.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  vivid  imaginatory  powers  displayed  in  compiling 
some  of  them  would,  if  given  proper  publicity,  make  any 
strictly  truthful  contributor  to  modern  literature  sob  in  ear- 
nest with  envy.  Of  course,  tliere  are  exceptions  and  in  some 
instances  truth  crushed  to  the  right-of-way  will  rise  again,- 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  comparison  of  the  reports  of 
movements  of  trains  and  tonnage  to  the  actual  performance 
will  reveal  discrepancies  that  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  polite- 
ness be  called  slight. 

I  once  honored  with  my  services  a  road  upon  which  there 
was  a  particular  abhorrence  toward  reporting  any  delays 
due  to  failure  of  engines  to  make  steam  on  account  of  poor 
coal.  Nearly  every  train  that  crossed  the  division  had  trou- 
ble of  that  nature  but  it  was  particularly  impressed  upon  all 
concerned  that  it  should  never  be  reported.  \\'hether  or  not 
this  was  due  to  a  more  than  friendly  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  coal  company  on  the  part  of  some  one  connected  with 
the  railroad,  I  do  not  know;  but  the  orders  came  from  head- 
(|uarters  and  they  were  obeyed.  The  methods  used  in  cov- 
ering up  of  the  delays  properly  chargeable  to  poor  coal,  were 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  who  compiled 
the  reports,  who  in  this  case  happened  to  be  me.  I  was 
once  confronted  with  a  deficit  of  forty  minutes  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  line,  the  limited,  generally 
known  as  the  '"Spanker";  and  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  fasten  the  dela\-  onto.  It  was  reported  by  the  engineer 
as  due  to  poor  coal,  and  a  jiersonal  inspection  of  the  coal  in 
the  tender  showed  it  to  be  a  dirty  mess,  about  as  inflam- 
mable probably  as  wet  asbestos.  Orders  are  orders,  how- 
ever, and  after  much  deliberation  I  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  rejwrting  fort}'  minutes  delay  at  Zanzibar,  "account  tree 
fallen  across  track  and  calling  section  men  to  remove  same." 
No  one  was  ever  unkind  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  wasn't  a  tree  growing  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  Zanzibar. 

In  another  case  the  superintendent  of  a  division  which 
included  a  consideralile  stretch  of  joint  track,  on  which  there 
was  supposed  to  he  no  discrimination  between  the  trains  of 
the  owning  and  renting  lines,  was  very  sensitive  about  the 
condition  of  his  roadi)ed — I  will  admit  that  he  had  just 
cause  for  his  tender  feelings — and  gave  strict  orders  that  no 
(lela\s  were  to  be  reported  as  due  to  slow  track.  The  delavs 
had  to  be  charged  to  something  and  a  l)udding  genius  among 
the  despatchers  devised  the  method  of  showing  all  delavs 
to  the  trains  of  one  road  as  being  due  to  meeting  trains  of 
the  same  or  superior  class  of  the  other  road.  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  frequently  the  trains  enumerated  as  causing 
the  delavs  were  not   within   the  boundaries  of  our  division 


at  the  time  mentioned.  But  the  reports  for  each  road  went 
to  different  sets  of  officers  and  they  seemed  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  these  reports  anyway?  If  it  is 
to  portray  the  situation  on  a  division  or  a  grand  division  in 
as  pleasing  a  manner  as  possible,  so  as  to  furnish  some  one 
with  light  fiction  for  the  diversion  of  their  minds,  they  suc- 
ceed admirably.  If  it  is  to  show  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened during  the  preceding  12  or  24  hours  and  expose  oper- 
ating deficiencies,  they  are  a  dismal  failure.  Frequently  a 
department  or  division  head,  who  would  not  for  a  moment 
tolerate  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  in  dealing 
with  himself,  will  not  only  encourage,  but  sometimes  prac- 
tically demand,  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  that  same  sub- 
ordinate in  dealings  with  the  general  offices. 

Nor  is  this  paradox  confined  to  division  offices.  A  sug- 
gestion of  the  same  tactics  may  be  frequently  found  higher 

"P-     .  . 

It  is  a  poor  polic\'  at  the  best,  and  frequently  the  failure 

to  report  adver.se  conditions  in  their  true  light  acts  as  a 
boomerang  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  funds  or  per- 
mission to  correct  those  conditions.  Furthermore  the  desire 
to  cover  up  some  particular  kind  of  detention  results  sooner 
or  later  in  the  juggling  of  reports  between  connecting  divi- 
sions, and  this  sometimes  results  in  a  more  serious  reflection 
than  to  face  the  facts  squarely. 

One  factor  which  has  aided  largely  in  bringing  about  this 
condition  is,  I  Ijelieve,  the  practice  in  some  general  offices 
of  delegating  the  first  reading  of  these  reports  to  some  clerk 
who,  by  virtue  of  three  months'  experience  as  office  boy  and 
two  months"  opening  envelopes,  is  classed  as  qualified  to 
analyze  difficult  operating  problems;  and  giving  him  carte 
blanche  instructions  to  "follow  up"  all  remediable  delays. 
The  results  sometimes  are  ridiculous.  I  recall  receiving 
once  one  of  these  general  office  "bullets"  peremptorily  de- 
manding why  No.  1  was  delayed  seven  minutes  at  Bearskin, 
meeting  No.  2.  The  logical  answer  was  that  eleven  miles 
intervened  between  Bearskin  and  ^^'olfhide — the  next  siding 
— and  that  double  track  between  the  two  points  was  pain- 
fully noticeable  by  its  absence.  But  it  was  necessary  to  be 
more  diplomatic  and  skilfully  hint  that  No.  2  was  seven 
minutes  later  at  Bearskin  than  was  anticipated.  Such  things 
burden  division  offices  with  unnecessar}'  correspondence  and 
cause  a  great  deal  of  irritation  among  the  men  who  are  doing 
their  level  best  to  keep  the  railroad  running  smoothly.  The 
doctoring  of  reports  is  a  logical  result.  The  wa>'  the  general 
offices  go  off  half-cocked  about  such  things  would  indicate 
that  a  division  officer  isn't  competent  to  solve  his  minor 
jjroblems  himself  at  all.  I  believe  that  if  some  persons  at 
headquarters  were  not  .so  conscientious  about  sending  a 
couple  of  dozen  biting  telegrams  ever\'  time  they  read  one 
of  these  reports,  and  if  they  would  manifest  more  confi- 
dence in  the  division  officers,  they  would  find  that  the  rail- 
road was  being  just  as  well  taken  care  of  and  that  for  some 
reason,  the  reports  told  more  about  what  was  actually  going 
on  than  they  ever  did  before. 

.\nothcr  factor,  and  the  main  one,  is  the  fact  that  some- 
tinu's  there  are  events  daily  taking  place  on  a  railroad  of 
which  evcrybod}-  is  aware,  but  which  no  one  wants  to  see 
detailed  on  paper.  To  nominally  conceal  these  things  seems 
to  satisfy  some  people.  An  ostrich  is  satisfied  to  hide  its 
head  in  the  sand. 

Nor  is  the  practice  confined  to  any  one  set  of  reports. 
Tonnage  sheets,  car  reports,  and  a  great  many  others,  come 
in  for  their  share  of  garbling.  I  have  known  of  more  than 
one  railroad  man  who  rose  mainly  tlirough  his  skill  with  a 
rui)ber  eraser. 

Honesty  .should  be  the  best  policy  in  railroading  the  same 
as  in  any  other  business — but  it  is  plain  that  in  some  fea- 
tures of  the  bus'ness  it  is  not  so  considered. 

Homer  Pic.eox. 
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NEGLECTING  THE  DESPATCHER 

LiTTi.E   Rock.    Ark. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Inspection  trips  made  by  officers  constitute  one  of  the 
worries  of  ever>-  despatcher.  He  knows  he  will  receive 
little,  if  any,  advance  infomiation  as  to  their  movements  and 
he  must  handle  the  situation  on  a  prophetic  basis,  trusting 
to  luck.  From  a  purely  selfish  standpoint  an  officer  should 
make  it  a  point  to  keep  the  despatcher  posted  on  all  antici- 
pated movements,  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  figure 
with  other  trains.  The  writer  has  had  some  very  trying  ex- 
periences with  official  parties.  One  case  in  particular  is  re- 
called, where  the  superintendent  was  in  charge,  with  a  motor 
car,  running  under  orders.  The  conductor  reported  for  orders 
at  S  ;45  a.  m.,  to  leave  at  9  :30  a.  m.  He  finally  left  at  1  p.  m. 
and  all  the  information  I  could  get  in  the  meantime  was  that 
they  expected  to  move  most  any  time.  All  this  time  I  was 
fighting  a  load  full  of  trains.  Some  trains  were  delayed  by 
having  to  be  stopped  for  orders  at  places  where  delays  could 
not  be  avoided. 

We  are  everlastingly  after  our  conductors  to  keep  us  posted 
on  their  movements  and  our  officers  say  they  must  keep  us 
advised  of  when  they  will  be  ready  at  stations,  etc. ;  why  not 
the  same  rule  for  all?  A  despatcher  does  not  feel  like  asking 
the  superintendent  every  time  he  stops,  what  he  is  going  to 
do;  it  becomes  embarrassing.  The  conductors  in  charge  could 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  despatcher,  but  many  of  them 
think  because  they  are  with  an  official  party  all  requirements 
are  suspended,  and  they  do  not  exert  themselves  in  the  least. 


"SWAT  THE  LETTER"  CAMPAIGN 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

To  THE  Editor  or   the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  we  have  rules  and  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  duties  of  all  our  employees  from  the 
sectionman  to  the  chief  despatcher  and  that  each  is  re- 
quired to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  to  render  a  fair 
equivalent  for  value  received?  Contrast  this  condition  with 
that  of  the  newly  appointed  member  of  the  official  family. 
He  finds  no  definite  outline  of  duty  laid  down,  with  a  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  jiumber  and  kind  of  efficiency  tests  to 
be  made,  the  numlaer  of  days  he  is  required  to  spend  on 
the  road  and  how  to  make  out  his  expense  account.  He 
spends  a  few  days  looking  over  the  new  territory  and  learn- 
ing to  match  up  new  names  and  faces.  Those  days  will  al- 
ways be  treasured  up  in  his  memory,  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  background  of  future  experience  in 
official  life,  because  they  were  days  of  freedom  from  in- 
vestigations, freedom  from  the  burden  of  unanswered  cor- 
respondence and  the  delving  into  circumstances  surrounding 
some  event  of  more  or  less  importance  so  long  past  that  it 
has  passed  from  the  memory  of  the  employees  involved. 

This  new  member  of  the  official  family  gets  back  to  his 
office  and  unless  he  is  a  rare  specimen  commences  where  his 
predecessor  left  off — writing  or  rather  dictating  letters. 
Unquestionably  events  detrimental  to  the  service  should  be 
looked  into  with  a  view  of  preventing  a  repetition.  If  of 
sufficient  importance  an  outline  should  be  given  to  the  next 
in  command  and  with  it  the  action  taken  for  correction,  or 
recommendations  as  to  the  remedy  needful.  But  to  w-hat 
extent  this  thing  has  grown  and  what  a  handicap  on  effi- 
cient service  it  has  become  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  evidence  at  hand. 

Colonel  Charles  Hine  introduced  steps  to  reduce  cor- 
respondence—a commendaljle  project — but  even  his  system 
did  not  eliminate  the  man  wlio,  with  possibly  good  inten- 
tion, will  insist  on  returning  you  the  file  of  correspondence 
for  further  investigation  and  additional  statements  concern- 
ing some  trivial  matter  that  perhaps  should  never  have  in- 


curred the  expense  of  one  sheet  of  paper.  Is  there  any  one 
on  your  railroad  writing  letters  to  people  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  himself — possibly  on  the  same  floor,  or  in  the  same 
room?  Who  is  it  that  requires  all  this  information  and 
what  use  is  made  of  it?  The  investigation  necessary  to  fur- 
nish an  answer  to  this  question  must  start  from  the  top — 
obviously  we  on  the  borderland  can  do  nothing.  Per- 
sonally, I  doubt  if  many  general  officers  are  aware  of  how 
much  correspondence,  routine  and  otherwise,  could  be 
forever  dispensed  with  and  not  only  make  a  saving  in  paper 
and  clerical  force  but  not  loosen  the  reins  on  discipline  one 
iota. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  trainmaster  on  a  district  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  so  removed  from  the  division  headquarters, 
practically  level  and  in  the  midst  of  double  track  work 
with  eight  or  ten  work  trains  working  under  the  supervision 
of  the  engineering  department,  automatic  block  signals  be- 
ing interfered  with  by  new  work,  sidings  full  of  outfit  cars 
to  liamper  the  locals,  both  freight  and  passenger  business 
abnormally  heavy,  getting  a  mixed  assignment  of  power — 
really  the  leavings  of  the  other  divisions  because  this  was 
a  level  district  and  it  could  make  a  better  showing  with 
weaker  power — in  fact,  where  the  engines  are  sent  them  to 
finish  out  their  mileage.  Add  to  this  an  unusually  cold 
winter  with  plenty  of  snow.  This  trainmaster  put  on  storm 
clothes  and  went  to  the  front.  His  chief  clerk  handled  the 
bulk  of  his  correspondence  but  sent  the  more  important  let- 
ters to  him  on  the  line  all  written  up  and  ready  for  signa- 
ture together  with  his  copy  of  the  morning  report  and  a 
birdseve  view  of  the  railroad. 

.\t  one  point  trains  were  bunching  on  account  of  no 
water.  He  was  there  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  found 
the  pumping  was  done  by  a  gas  engine  looked  after  by  a 
man  who  had  two  such  plants  to  care  for  about  40  miles 
apart  and  he  was  at  the  other  plant.  He  woke  up  the  town 
marshal  who  knew  how  to  operate  the  engine  and  paid  him 
in  advance  for  his  services  until  the  water  service  depart- 
ment could  correct  its  mistake. 

Here  are  the  conditions  he  found  at  another  point  at  the 
middle  of  the  district:  Cleaning  the  fire — crew  gone  to  eat 
— headlight  will  not  burn — engine  leaking — fireman  sick — 
grates  down — 16  hours  got  us,  etc.  Early  in  the  evening 
this  condition  was  made  worse  by  the  engineer  of  a  west- 
ward freight  moving  ahead  in  the  oiling  process  while  the 
fireman  was  takmg  water,  resulting  in  breaking  off  the  pen- 
stock and  filling  the  link  belt  chute  cellar  full  of  water 
which  promptly  froze  and  put  the  coal  chute  out  of  busi- 
ness. He  arrived  in  time  to  find  an  engine  still  alive  and 
a  crew  with  a  little  time  left  under  the  federal  law.  Took 
this  engine  and  crew  IS  miles  to  a  siding  full  of  live  out- 
fits and  brought  the  entire  string  back,  in  the  meantime 
finding  a  foreman  who  could  talk  English.  Then  began 
coaling  up  from  the  cars. 

Trains  tied  up  under  the  federal  law  will  also  freeze  up. 
He  was  along  with  the  relief  crew  to  break  the  train  loose 
a  few  cars  at  a  time.  Leading,  coaxing  disenheartened  men 
to  work  against  such  odds,  lending  them  mone\-  to  eat  with, 
he  kept  in  touch  with  a  loyal  chief  despatcher  who  moved 
things  when  there  was  a  hole  to  move  them  through. 

Look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture:  Officer  on  the  same 
staft"  at  headquarters — bankers'  hours — steam  heat — com- 
fortable chair — morning  paper — also  morning  report — 
analyzes  the  morning  report  of  the  district  above-mentioned 
with  critical  eye  and  detects  a  false  note  in  it,  an  attempt 
to  cover  up  some  real  bad  condition.  He  turns  to  his  trusty 
stenographer  and  dictates  a  scathing  sarcastic  letter  to  this 
trainmaster,  and  upon  second  thought  sends  a  carbon  to  the 
superintendent.  The  first  letter  reaches  the  suliordinate 
officer  the  morning  after  one  of  these  strenuous  nights,  fol- 
lowed a  day  later  by  tlie  otlier  barrel  from  the  superintend- 
ent's chief  clerk. 
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Is  there  any  question  that  supervision  by  retrospection  is 
a  deadener?  A  glance  at  present  methods  of  handling 
OS&Ds  and  live  stock  claims  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of 
the  methods,  for  when  the  file  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  lad- 
der and  starts  back  a  rubber  stamp  could  be  made  summing 
up  the  result  in  the  following:  "No  rough  handling  while 
in  my  charge."  Conductors  and  engine  foremen  have  been 
known  to  reply  to  these  claims  without  going  to  the  trou- 
ble of  looking  at  their  record  to  see  if  the  shipment  was 
handled  by  them  at  all. 

If  a  "swat  the  letter"  campaign  is  to  be  started  it  should 
begin  high  enough  in  the  official  world  so  that  all  depart- 
ments will  be  affected.  This  letter  has  been  confined  to  the 
operating  department,  but  there  exists  enough  abuse  in  other 
departments  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rank  outsider. 
An  effort  at  reform  started  from  the  division  office  is  use- 
less. Why  it  is  not  started  from  the  other  end  may  in  a 
measure  be  due  to  the  higher  officer  becoming  so  interested 
in  the  duties  of  his  new  ofllce  that  he  forgets  the  wrong 
that  needed  righting  in  his  former  position.  So  it  is  to  the 
man  higher  up  this  appeal  must  be  made.  We  have  special- 
ists in  everything  nowadays.  Why  not  choose  a  man  of 
ability  and  experience  and  attacii  enough  authority  to  him 
to  take  him  through  the  files  of  all  departments  and  add 
weight  to  his  words  of  instruction  and  advice  to  depart- 
mental heads  as  well  as  their  subordinate  officers  and  clerks 
to  the  end  that  tons  of  valuable  paper  may  be  saved,  type- 
writers stored  away  and  clerical  forces  reduced,  not  to  men- 
tion the  precious  liberty  to  the  line  officer  of  being  able  to 
do  today's  business  while  it  is  today,  thus  saving  the  dollar 
on  this  day's  operation  instead  of  spending  this  day  ex- 
plaining why  the  dollar  was  spent  yesterday? 

Traxsportaticix. 


STRONGER  CONTAINERS-AN  AID  TO  BETTER 
CARLOADING 

Norfolk    Downs,   Mass. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  article  appearing  in  your  issue  of  July  13  entitled, 
"The  Barrel  Carries  Its  Own  Running  Gear,"  might  lead 
the  unthinking  reader  to  believe  that  barrels  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  all  rectangular  containers. 

I  agree  in  the  main  with  the  writer  of  this  article  that 
the  barrel  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  containers.  Its  use 
economizes  in  lalsor  and  loss  and  damage'  claims.  While 
more  space  is  required  than  with  the  rectangular  package, 
the  carriers  receive  compensation  for  this  through  the  saving 
in  damage  and  economy  in  labor. 

But  how  can  the  barrel  be  used  in  these  times  for  ordinary 
package  goods?  In  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  nearly  all 
commodities  were  shipped  to  the  corner  grocery  in  bulk. 
The  barrel  or  bag  was  the  logical  container  for  products  in 
that  form.  Newer  methods  of  living  have  created  a  demand 
for  smaller  units  of  merchandise.  By  the  use  of  machine.*, 
the  manufacturer  reduces  this  cost  of  sub-dividing  and  in- 
sures to  the  consumer  an  absolutely  sanitary  package. 

In  a  comparatively  few  years  this  packaging  of  goods  has 
grown  to  a  point  where  the  container  cost  alone  amounts  to 
over  120  millions  annually.  Gradually,  even  articles  like 
flour,  salt  and  sugar  have  been  going  from  the  larger  barrel 
units  into  the  smaller  sacks  and  cartons.  In  Minneapolis 
last  year  94;  j  per  cent  of  all  the  flour  shipped  out  (19,000,- 
000  i)arrels)  was  shipped  in  sacks.  The  greater  percentage 
of  salt  and  sugar  used  in  the  household  is  being  shipped  in 
carton  form. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  i)arrel  would  not  be  prac- 
tical as  a  container  for  cartons  of  any  kind,  and  while  it  may 
be  most  desirable  as  a  container,  its  field  is  limited.  Cus- 
toms have  settled  it  that  merchandise  is  to  be  shipped  in 
rectangular  containers. 


The  shipper,  to  economize  on  these  containers,  is  seeking 
lighter  and  more  fragile  cases,  with  the  result  that  the  rail- 
roads, while  paying  at  least  $15,000,000  in  loss  and  dam- 
age claims,  are  also  deprived  of  a  large  percentage  of  car 
space,  thus  increasing  their  operating  expenses  many  mil- 
lions. Both  items  of  expense  might  well  be  considerably 
reduced  by  the  use  of  pilfer-proof  cases,  sufficiently  strong 
to  withstand  all  shocks  of  traffic.  If,  as  has  been  shown, 
eggs  can  be  shipped  from  Russia  to  Pittsburgh,  9,000  miles, 
without  one  broken  egg,  tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  carriers 
should  pay  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  New  York  City 
on  eggs  that  have  been  shipped  less  than  100  miles. 

The  figures  tell  us  that  45  per  cent  of  car  space,  as  a 
whole,  is  unused.  According  to  a  statement  by  Grover  G. 
Huebner,  Professor  of  Transportation  and  Commerce  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  costing  the  railroads  not 
less  than  209  millions  to  operate  the  45  per  cent  of  waste 
space. 

"Now  anything  that  can  prevent  this  loss  to  the  railroads, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  help  shippers  put  money  in  their 
pockets,  ought  to  be  worth  while.  This  is  especially  true, 
now  that  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  to  relieve  conges- 
tion is  made  difficult  because  of  the  great  demands  on  the 
steel  mills  and  foundries. 

"Poor  packing  cases  are  of  themselves  one  of  the  worst 
drawbacks  to  efficiency  in  freight  transportation  and  hand- 
ling on  all  railroads  in  this  country  and,  indirectly,  they 
bear  upon  most  of  the  other  causes  of  underloading  freight 
cars  and  on  congestion  at  terminals.  With  a  steel  case  that 
could  be  locked  securely,  which  could  be  plainlv  marked,  so 
that  the  destination  always  could  be  seen  by  the  handler,  and 
which  would  stand  piling  one  on  the  other  to  the  top  of  the 
car,  millions  of  dollars  paid  annually  in  claims  for  thefts 
and  for  lost  and  damaged  articles,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the 
losses  resulting  from  waste  space,  would  be  eliminated." 

While  fragile  containers  may  be  sufficient  for  a  full  car- 
load of  cereals  to  take  one  example,  is  it  not  true  that  when 
these  same  fragile  containers  are  put  in  L.  C.  L.  freight  their 
weakness  prevents  the  loading  of  the  car  much  more  than 
one  tier  deep? 

It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  much  of  the  congestion  in 
terminals  (where  three  cars  are  required  \vhen  one  should 
do  the  work)  could  be  overcome;  a  large  percentage  of  the 
annual  payments  for  loss  and  damage  could  be  eliminated, 
and  a  substantial  amount  of  operating  expenses  could  be 
saved  to  the  roads  were  all  merchandise  offered  for  ship- 
ment in  indestructible  containers,  sufficientlv  strong  to  allow 
of  their  being  stacked  to  any  height  without  fear  oi  damage 
regardless  of  contents.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  amount 
saved  through  this  practice  would  mean  far  more  to  the  roads 
than  was  ever  saved  by  the  tank  car,  and  if  the  same  con- 
sideration were  given  the  shipper  on  containers  of  this  U^ye, 
his  economy  would  be  in  the  use  of  a  container  so  strong  that 
Its  life  would  lie  continued  indefinitelv.  \^'ith  no  additional 
freight  to  pay,  a  strong  case  making  100  trips  would  be 
much  cheaper  for  him  than  100  cases  for  the  same  work. 

Anything  that  we  may  do  to  discontinue  the  extravagant 
practice  of  throwing  $120,000,000  a  vear  into  tlie  kindling- 
wood  pile  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  all.  Barrel  stock  will 
be  cheapened.  The  railroads  will  find  that  ties  will  be 
cheaper.  Paper,  whicii  has  gone  up  over  .500  per  cent  cer- 
tainly will  be  benefited  if  this  is  thrown  back  into  paper 
pulp,  as  it  represents  practically  one-half  of  the  duId  in- 
dustry. ^    '^ 

^^'e  are  being  sliown  daily  the  importance  of  conservation 
in  all  lines.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
changes  possible,  looking  toward  elimination  of  waste.  The 
shippers,  howx-ver,  without  concession  from  the  carriers,  are 
absolutely  powerless  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

.\s  I  have  before  stated,  if  the  carriers  will  recognize  the 
benefits  accruing  to  them  by  granting  similar  concessions  as 
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were  granted  to  the  tank  car,  they  at  once  add  millions  to 
their  profits,  save  millions  to  the  shippers,  and  by  reason  of 
the  added  material  thrown  back  into  the  paper  industry,  re- 
lieve the  public  of  an  excessive  burden  being  carried  at  this 
point.  W.  H.  DoBLE. 


MISSIONARIES  ON  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

BOSTO.N 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Your  editorial  note  of  July  27  proposing  to  stimulate 
trainmen  to  be  missionaries  on  public  relations  opens  up  a 
great  field  of  possibilities.  Any  railroad  employee  who  values 
his  job  and  who  aspires  to  be  really  efficient  in  the  service 
of  his  employer  ought  to  be  glad  to  embrace  the  opportunity, 
as  oft'ered  by  the  general  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
as  described  by  you,  to  enlarge  his  usefulness  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  his  place  pleasanter.  One  cannot  really 
enjoy  his  work — if  it  bear  any  relation  whatever  to  the  gen- 
eral'public  welfare — unless  he  has  an  outlook  beyond  his 
own  narrow  sphere. 

But  your  scheme  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  much  of 
any  active  propaganda,  beyond  a  series  of  circulars;  and  cir- 
culars do  not  go  far  in  settling  such  knotty  problems  as  this 
one.  The  reader  feels  like  Mr.  Barnum,  who  was  served 
(at  regular  rates)  with  a  beefsteak  which  was  so  small  that, 
classing  it  as  a  mere  sample,  he  told  the  waiter  to  "bring  on 
some."'  If  conductors  and  enginemen — to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  classes  to  which  Mr.  Foley  appeals — are  to  do 
any  missionary  work  worth  counting  they  must  be  trained 
in  polemics.  The  conductor  who  knows  how  to  meet  the 
critic  who  is  saturated  with  anti-railroad  notions  such  as 
are  circulated  in  Congress  and  other  legislative  centers,  and 
who,  in  addition  has  a  brother-in-law  who  nurses  an  un- 
settled claim  of  $100  against  a  railroad — that  conductor  is 
a  rare  bird.  The  average  conductor  not  only  is  poorh- 
equipped  for  sharp  discussion — he  has  not  even  got  up  to 
the  level  of  desiring  to  emulate  that  quick-witted  Illinois 
Central  man. 

Some  time  ago,  on  the  New  Haven  road,  I  noticed  a  pas- 
senger conductor  who,  in  a  brief  conversation,  knocked  a 
lot  of  erroneous  notions  out  of  a  passenger's  head;  and  he 
did  the  job  with  a  good  deal  of  skill.  But,  it  was  evident 
that  he  needed  a  lot  of  information  himself.  Moreover, 
though  he  was  a  good  advocate  I  am  not  sure  that  he  w-as 
an  Al  conductor,  for  one  of  the  brakemen  was  inefficient. 
To  have  a  good  conductor  and  a  good  speechifier  in  the  same 
man,  and  be  sure  of  it  every  time,  systematic  training  will 
be  necessar}'. 

I  would  suggest  that  Prof.  W.  J.  Cunningham,  of  Harvard 
University,  be  engaged  to  stir  up  interest  in  this  subject. 
The  art  of  argumentation  is  one  requiring  a  good  deal  of 
studv;  and  the  "university  extension"  idea  should  be  mobil- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  turning  Mr.  Foley's  suggestion  to 
reallv  useful  account.  On  his  own  road  he  may,  perhaps, 
have  all  reasonable  educational  facilities  provided;  but  if 
this  propaganda  of  promotion  is  to  be  of  any  appreciable 
use  it  will  have  to  be  pushed  simultaneously  on  a  hundred 
other  roads. 

You  say  (1)  that  the  more  intelligent  employees  of  the 
Illinois  Central  will  accomplish  something  if  they  are  suffi- 
ciently courteous;  (2)  that  some  of  them  are  prejudiced 
against  the  road;  (3)  that  neither  of  these  two  classes  are 
trained  debaters  and  (4)  that  the  importance  of  tact  should 
be  impressed  on  all.  Surely,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to 
be  done  before  the  expected  good  results  will  appear  above 
the  surface.  If  Harvard  or  any  other  university  undertakes 
to  qualify  these  or  any  railroad  men  by  "extension"  the 
measure  of  the  extension  will  resemble  the  trombone  used 
in  Billy  Sunday's  entertainment — that  is  to  say,  it  will  have 
to  be  extreme. 


Professor  Cunningham  would  probably  begin  with  a  de- 
bate. Why  should  not  every  railroad  superintendent  spend 
time  and  money  liberally  in  training  his  conductors  and 
enginemen  to  debate  effectively?  A  debating  society  could 
be  made  to  improve  a  conductor's  ability,  as  a  converter  of 
farmers,  by  100  per  cent.  Every  ambitious  man  in  the  train 
service  ought  to  welcome  any  means  of  education  in  this 
line-;— intimate  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  railways 
to  the  public — if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  improvement 
which  it  would  work  in  his  chances  of  promotion. 

A  debating  society  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  railroad  men 
everywhere.  Even  the  higher  officers  often  waste  their  ener- 
gies, and  make  ineffective  arguments  in  dealing  with  the 
public,  because  of  incomplete  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
of  their  own  case  and  insufficient  appreciation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fellow  on  the  other  side;  his  feelings,  his  views, 
and  his  facts.  An  open  debate  is  the  only  sure  means  of 
curing  these  weaknesses.  To  send  a  man  to  break  down 
the  prejudices  of  farmers  and  politicians  against  the  rail- 
roads, without  first  giving  him  some  actual  practice  in  meet- 
ing such  prejudices,  is  as  shortsighted  as  to  meet  a  damage 
su't  in  court  without  a  lawyer;  or  to  set  a  trolley-car  motor- 
man  to  handle  a  50-car  freight  train  down  a  two  per  cent 
grade.  Practice  makes  perfect;  and  in  this  matter  there  is 
no  substitute  for  practice. 

A  debating  society  would  be  a  valuable  instrumentality, 
on  most  roads,  to  start  some  real,  normal  thinking  in  the 
minds  of  those  conductors  whose  friendliness  toward  their 
employer  is  weak  or  qualified;  conductors  whom  a  brief 
letter  from  the  superior  would  not  touch.  A  railroad  is 
such  a  large  and  complicated  concern  that  feelings  of  un- 
friendliness, indifference,  and  even  enmity,  on  the  part  of 
employees.  Are  to  be  expected.  Such  feelings  may  he 
grounded  in  some  detail  or  minor  feature  of  the  relations 
between  employers  and  emplo}ees,  and  be  a  real  drawback, 
while  \et  in  the  main  the  relation  is  actually  friendly.  Im- 
mense good  would  be  done  by  clarifying  the  ideas  of  em- 
ployees thus  affected.  Various  schemes  designed  to  overcome 
ill-feeling  among  emploA-ees  have  been  tried;  but  we  are  still 
far  from  the  ideal;  why  not  try  something  different? 

.■\  debate  develops  little  profit  unless  the  sides  are  some- 
where near  evenly  matched;  and  railroaders  arguing  for 
railroads  ought  to  have  as  an  opponent  Clifford  Thorne.  or 
his  equal,  every  time  they  intend  to  make  and  carry  through 
any  strong  and  important  argument.  The  doughty  Iowa 
advocate  scarcel\'  deserves  this  commendatory  notice;  but  I 
refer  to  him  simply  to  remind  railroad  men  to  beware  of 
antagonists  who  are  too  reasonable!  It  is  also  important 
to  find  some  one  with  staying  power,  dignity  and  serious 
purpose.  Young  men  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  discoveral)le 
in  ever}-  large  city.  It  would  pay  well  to  compensate  a  few 
such  men  sufficiently  to  insure  continued  and  persi.stent  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  Some  reward  ought  to  be  oft'ered  for 
winners  in  debates;  but  not  many  railroad  men  have  the 
technical  ability  as  forensic  specialists  to  argue  effectivelv 
against  their  ow^n  side;  hence  this  suggestion  that  the  anti- 
railroad  argument  be  always  entrusted  to  persons  who  are 
not  strongly  pro-railroad. 

Let  us  give  "safety-first"  and  some  of  the  other  specialties 
a  rest,  for  a  time,  and  try  something  new  I  I  heartilv  agree 
with  jMr.  Foley  that  trainmen  ought  to  defend  their  em- 
ployers; but,  like  the  soldiers  who  are  to  defend  us  in  France, 
they  need  a  period  of  intensive  training.  J.  A.  H. 


Rapid  Groa\"th  of  Electrical  Exports — American 
electrical  apparatus  is  gaining  rapidly  in  popularity  the 
world  over.  A  compilation  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  shows  that  the  value  of  electrical  machinery, 
appliances  and  instruments  exported  from  the  United  States 
in  the  fiscal  vear  1Q17  aggre£;ated  more  than  S50  000,000 
against  $.^0,000,000  in   1016  and  $6,000,000   in   1000. 


Testing  Rails  by  the  Quick-Bend  Method 

A    Description  of  the  Apparatus  Built  Recently  by  the 
Pennsylvania    Railroad    to     Replace    the    Drop    Test 


THE  Pennsylvania  System  first  introduced  the  present  drop 
test  into  its  specifications  for  carbon  steel  rails  in  1900, 
at  which  time  the  entire  output  of  rail  steel  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Bessemer  process,  which,  owing  to  the  resulting 
high  phosphorus  content,  imparted  the  predominant  physical 
property  of  brittleness  to  the  rails.  Due  to  this  fact  some 
form  of  shock  test  was  required  to  eliminate  such  rails  as 
showed  excessively  brittle  characteristics.  The  drop  test 
proved  the  most  adequate  for  this  purpose.  However,  rails 
of  open-hearth  steel  have  come  into  general  use  since  1908, 
and  at  the  present  time  practically  all  Pennsylvania  orders 
for  rails  specify  open-hearth  steel,  which,  being  low  in  phos- 
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phorus  content,  has  the  chief  physical  property  of  ductility 
and  is  much  more  tenacious  for  a  corresponding  hardness  than 
Bessemer  steel. 

It  has  been  the  experience  that  the  standard  drop  testing 
of  open-hearth  rails  gives  such  a  paucity  of  information  as 
to  preclude  the  drawing  of  definite  conclusions  regarding  the 
relative  merits  of  rails  from  the  different  manufacturers;  in 
fact,  the  limited  data  which  are  olitainable  from  this  method 
of  testing  v>ould  indicate,  owing  to  their  slight  variations, 
that  almost  all  open-hearth  rails  have  approximatelv  the 
same  physical  properties.     It  was  tliought,  therefore,  that  an 


investigation  should  be  conducted  in  order  to  determine  the 
fitness  of  a  transverse  rapid  bending  test  as  an  alternate  or 
sul)stitute  for  the  present  drop  test  of  rails,  with  a  view  to 
olitaining  more  conclusive  information  relative  to  the  physical 
properties,  such  as  elasticity,  ductility  and  hardness  of  the 
rail  material.  Accordingly,  this  investigation  was  made  on 
the  authority  given  for  the  test  after  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject at  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Svstem  rail  committee 
on  April  9,  1915. 

The  sul)-committee  ajijjointed  to  conduct  this  investigation 
sulunitted  a  report  entitled  "Rail  Tests,  Quick  Bend  Method," 
which  was  reviewed  by  the  rail  committee  on  November  10, 
1916.  Conformable  to  the  recommendation  of  this  committee 
an  appropriation  for  the  |)urchase  of  such  a  machine  as  pro- 
posed by  the  sub-committee  and  its  installation  on  a  suitable 
car  for  use  in  making  parallel  quick  bend  tests  in  conjunction 
with  the  standard  droj)  test  of  rails  rolled  up  on  the  1917 
schedule,  was  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  direc- 
tors on  November  22,  1916. 

Quick-Bend   Test   M.achixk 

ihe  machine,  which  was  built  by  the  Southwark  Foundr>- 
&  Machine  Company,  Philadeljihia.  Pa.,  was  delivered  on 
.\pril  16,  1917,  and  was  placed  in  service  immediately.  Tests 
in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  program  have  been  con- 
ducted at  several  rail  mills  up  to  the  jjresent  time. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  hydraulic  press  and  intensifier, 
the  design  and  operation  of  which  were  made  to  conform  to 
specifications  outlined  under  the  supervision  of  J.  T.  AVallis. 
general  superintendent  motive  power.  Lines  East  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  press  is  of  the  four-column  inverted  type,  having  a 
clear  distance  of  .3  ft.  4  in.  by  12  in.  between  columns.  The 
main  ram,  16  in.  in  diameter  with  a  12  in.  stroke,  is  cast 
solid  with  the  moving  platen,  which  is  guided  on  the  four 
columns.  The  twin  pull-l)ack  nuns,  6  in.  in  diameter,  are 
symmetrically  located  at  the  sides  of  the  main  ram.  and  are 
connected  with  the  moving  platen  i)y  1  '4  in.  rods.  The  over- 
all dimensions  of  the  press  are  5  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  1  in.  at  the 
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base  and  8  ft.  11 3^  in.  in  height.  The  maximum  clearance 
between  the  moving  platen  and  the  base  of  the  press  is  2  ft. 
2  in.  The  total  weight  complete  with  the  loading  head  and 
two  supports  is  appro.ximately  22,000  lb. 

The  overall  dimensions  of  the  intensifier  are  2  ft.  11  in. 
hy  2  ft.  11  in.  at  the  base  by  9  ft.  6i/^  in.  high.  It  is  of  the 
single  pressure  type  with  a  total  weight  of  approximately 
11,000  lb.  The  ram  which  e.xtends  from  the  high  pressure 
■cylinder  to  the  base  pressure  cylinder  is  integral  with  the  base 
pressure  piston,  and  has  a  total  stroke  of  36  in.  The  diam- 
eters of  the  ram  and  the  base  pressure  piston  are  respectively 
9  in.  and  26  in.,  which  give  a  step-up  ratio  of  about  8.35  to 
1.  The  high  pressure  intensifier  cylinder  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  press  ram  cylinder  through  a  2  in.  extra  heavy 
pipe  provided  with  a  2  in.  check  and  stop  valve. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  controlled  by  a  bronze 
three-way  valve  having  a  balanced  exhaust.  By  admitting 
450  lb.  per  sq.  in.  line  pressure  to  the  base  cylinder  of  the 
intensifier,  the  pressure  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder  thereof, 
and  consequently  in  the  ram  cylinder  of  the  press,  is  raised 
to  approximately  3,760  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  developing  a  total  capa- 
city in  the  press  of  about  756,000  lb.  (378  tons).  The  36  in. 
stroke  of  the  intensifier  ram  actuates  the  entire  12  in.  travel 
of  the  main  ram  by  intensified  pressure  alone,  thus  assuring  a 
smooth,  continuous  curve  on  the  indicator  card.  The  machine 
was  accurately  calibrated  in  order  to  ascertain  its  actual 
effective  working  pressure. 

The  machine  is  so  designed  that  no  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  its  total  capacity  is  necessary  for  the  maximum  test  re- 
quirements in  order  to  prevent  all  undue  strain  and  wear  on 
the  parts.  Safety  guards  are  arranged  around  the  machine, 
to  prevent  the  broken  pieces  from  flying  when  the  rail  speci- 
mens rupture  under  test. 

A  hA'draulic  indicator  is  used  to  register  the  pressure  re- 
quired for  a  relative  deflectionof  the  specimen,  the  indicator 
being  in  direct  communication  with  the  main  ram  chamber 
through  a  J/j-in.  pipe,  the  movement  of  the  indicator  drum 
being  actuated  by  the  stroke  of  the  main  ram.     A  general 


loading  head  on  the  ram  at  the  center  of  the  rail  until  rup- 
ture of  the  specimen  occurs.     During  this  action,  which  re- 


General  Arrangement  of  the  Testing  Machine 

quires  approximately  seven  seconds,  an  indicator  card  show- 
ing  increments  of  deflection  and  corresponding  pressure  is 
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Plan  and  Sections  of  the  Testing  Equipment  and  Car 


arrangement  of  the  indicating  apparatus  is  shown  in  one  of  taken.     An  accurate  reproduction  of  such  a  card  is  shown  in 

the  photographs.  a  photograph.     The  abscissae  of  the  curve  indicate  deflec- 

The  rail  test  specimen,   properly   marked,    is   placed   on  tions,  whereas  the  ordinates  obtained  in  each  case  represent 

the  supports  of  the  press  and  pressure  is  applied  through  the  the  load  in  thousands  of  pounds.     The  elements  taken  from 
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the  card  are  the  deflection  and  load  at  the  elastic  limit  and 
the  ultimate  strength.  The  work  required  to  fracture  the 
specimen  is  also  obtained  from  the  card. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  complete  ranges  of  elasticity  and 
ductility  of  the  specimen  are  represented  graphically  on  the 
card  thus  produced,  which  provides  a  means  of  making  a 
precise  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  material  in 
the  rail. 

The  machine  is  installed  on  a  modified  class  X-25  car, 
the  general  arrangement  being  shown  on  the  drawing.  This 
car  is  equipped  for  passenger  train  service. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  from  comparative  drop  and 
■quick-bend  tests  that  rails  which  have  met  the  drop  test  re- 
quirements showed  undesirable  physical  properties  when  sub- 
jected to  the  quick-bend  test.  The  narrow  limitations  of  the 
drop  test  when  compared  with  the  advantages  of  the  quick- 
bend  test  in  the  determination  of  the  ranges  of  elasticity  and 
•ductility  of  the  steel  would  seem  to  warrant  the  adoption  of 
the  quick-bend  method  of  testing  rails,  and  the  data  obtained 
from  the  program  of  tests  being  conducted  on  this  year's  roll- 
ing is  to  be  analyzed  thoroughly  with  a  view  to  establishing 
a  specification  adaptable  to  the  quick-bend  test. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

WAsiiiN.ni.x,  I).  C,  St-pteniber  -t,   1917. 

Transportation  of  the  National  Army 

Practically  all  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  rail- 
roads for  beginning  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  trans- 
portation of  the  687,000  men  who  will  constitute  the  first 
unit  of  the  new  National  Army  from  the  4,531  points  desig- 
nated as  concentration  points  to  the  16  cantonment  training 
camps  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  With  the  approx- 
imately 300,000  members  of  the  National  Guard,  who  have 
also  begun  the  movement  to  their  training  camps,  many  of 
them  preparatory  for  early  departure  abroad,  this  will  place 
upon  the  railroads  the  task  of  moving  nearly  1 ,000,000  men 
within  the  ne.xt  few  weeks. 

The  National  Guard  is  being  moved  in  military  units 
witli  its  equipment  and  impedimenta  from  the  various  local 
camps  and  armories.  The  men  drafted  for  the  National 
Army  are  moving  practically  as  civilians,  to  be  retained  and 
furnislied  with  equipment  after  their  arrival. 

The  American  Railway  Association  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare schedules  for  the  movement  and  the  work  has  been  done 
by  the  passenger  associations  in  conference  with  represent- 
atives of  the  operating  departments.  The  original  plan  was 
to  move  30  per  cent  from  each  local  concentration  point  at 
the  first  entrainment,  but  under  the  revised  f)lans  of  the  war 
department  only  5  per  cent  of  the  men,  or  about  35,000,  will 
be  transported  in  the  5-day  period,  September  5-9.  As  they 
•will  be  moved  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  or  7,000  men  a  day, 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  this  military  traffic  will  cause  any 
disarrangement  of  regular  passenger  and  freight  schedules. 

In  the  five-day  period  beginning  Sei)tember  19,  the  rail- 
roads must  transport  40  per  cent  of  the  new  army,  or  274,800 
men,  at  the  rate  of  34,700  a  day.  Another  40  per  cent  of 
the  army  will  be  carried  to  the  cantonments  from  October 
3  to  Octoi)er  7.  During  these  two  periods  the  passenger 
facilities  of  the  roads  will  be  fully  utilized.  The  remaining 
15   per  cent  of  the  men  will  begin  entraining  October  17. 

The  number  of  recruits  to  be  transported  from  the  states 
to  the  various  cantonments  in  the  next  six  weeks  follows: 

To  American  Lake,  Wash. — From  Ala.ska,  696  men; 
W^ashington,  7,296;  Oregon,  717;  California,  23,060;  Idaho, 
2,287;  Nevada,  1,051;  Montana,  7,872;  Wvoming,  805; 
Utah,   2,359;   total.  46,143  men. 

To  San  .Antonio,  Tex. — From  Texas,  30,545  men;  Okla- 
homa, 15,667;  total,  46,212  men. 

To  Fort  Riley,  Kans. — From  Kansas,  6,514  men;   Mis- 


souri, 18,660;  South  Dakota,  2,717;  Nebraska,  8,185;  Colo- 
rado, 4,753;  New  Mexico,  2,292;  Arizona,  3,472;  total, 
46,593. 

To  Annapolis  Junction,  Md. — From  District  of  Columbia, 
929  men;  Pennsylvania,  32,859;  Maryland,  7,096;  total, 
40,884  men. 

To  Yaphank,  N.  Y. — From  New  York,  43,000  men. 

To  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — From  North  Dakota,  5,606  men; 
Minnesota,  17,854;  Iowa,  12,749;  Illinois,  9,366;  total, 
45,575  men. 

To  Louisville,  Ky. — From  Kentucky,  14,236  men;  Indi- 
ana, 17,510;   Illinois,  10,573;  total,  42,319  men. 

To  Rockford,  111. — From  Wisconsin,  7,181  men;  Illinois, 
31,714;  total,  38,895  men. 

To  Battle  Creek,  Mich.— From  Michigan,  30,291;  Wis- 
consin, 5,695;  total,  36,486  men. 

To  Chillicothe,  Ohio.— From  Ohio,  38,773  men;  Penn- 
sylvania, 4,000;  total,  42,773  men. 

To  Wrightstown,  N.  J. — From  New  Jersey,  20,665  men; 
Delaware,  1,202;  New  York,  20,241;  total,  42,108  men. 

To  Little  Rock,  Ark. — From  Arkansas,  10,267  men; 
Louisiana,  13,582;  Mississippi,  10,801;  Alabama,  8,016; 
total,  42,666  men. 

To  Atlanta,  Ga. — From  Tennessee,  14,528  men;  Georgia, 
18,337;  Alabama,  7,920;  total,  40,785  men. 

To  Columbia,  S.  C. — From  South  Carolina,  10,081  men; 
North  Carolina,  15,974;  Porto  Rico,  12,833;  Florida,  6,325; 
total,  45,213  men. 

To  Petersburg,  Va. — From  Virginia,  13,895;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 24,000;  West  Virginia,  9,101;  total,  46,896  men. 

To  Ayer,  Mass. — From  Maine,  1,821  men;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1,204;  Vermont,  1,049;  Ma.ssachusetts,  20,586;  Con- 
necticut, 10,977;  Rhode  Island,  1,801;  New  York,  6,000; 
total,  43,438  men. 

Priority  of  Shipments 

According  to  present  plans  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  the  priority  law  to  direct  that  certain  traffic  or 
certain  shipments  of  commodities  shall  have  preference  or 
priorit}-  in  transportation  during  the  war  is  not  to  be  exer- 
cised except  when  there  is  especial  occasion  for  it.  Robert 
S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  now  a  member 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  who  was  designated  by  the  President  as  his  agent 
to  issue  such  priority  orders,  has  thus  far  issued  only  the 
one  intended  to  promote  the  shipment  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  coal  across  the  lakes  to  the  Northwest  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  and  at  present  it  is  understood  that  no  occa- 
sion has  yet  arisen  to  require  immediate  consideration  of 
further  orders.  Many  requests  for  priority  in  transportation 
have  been  addressed  to  the  priority  director  botli  by  indi- 
vidual shippers  and  by  various  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  such  cases  are  usually  handled  individually  by 
investigation  of  the  requirements  and  a  request  to  the  rail- 
road involved  or  to  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  to  fur- 
nish cars  or  to  secure  expedition  in  forwarding  the  shipment. 

Under  the  priority  law  a  finding  that  a  priority  order  is 
necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  security  is  made  a 
requisite  and  under  the  interstate  commerce  law  railroads 
are  required  to  give  preference  to  the  movement  of  govern- 
ment freight  so  that  most  requests  for  priority  do  not  require 
the  issuance  of  an  order  but  merely  the  direction  of  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  and  circumstances,  after  which  the  railroad, 
or  if  more  than  one  railroad  is  involved,  the  Commission 
on  Car  Ser\'ice,  may  see  that  the  special  ser%'ice  is  given. 

The  law  provides  for  the  issuance  of  priority  orders  to  a 
committee  representing  the  roads  as  their  agent  and  promptly 
after  its  passage  the  Railroads'  War  Board  sent  out  to  the 
\-arious  roads  a  form  to  be  filled  out  designating  the  War 
Board  as  their  agent,  empowered  to  receive  on  behalf  of  all 
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notice  and  service  of  priority  orders.  The  Commission  on 
Car  Service  also  issued  the  necessary  circular  giving  the 
roads  instructions  as  to  carrying  out  the  order  of  August  20 
to  give  preference  in  the  distribution  of  cars  to  coal  mines 
served  by  them  for  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  for  trans- 
shipment by  vessel  to  ports  on  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan.  The  purpose  of  this  order  was  to  secure  the 
shipment  of  a  little  over  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  week  to 
the  Northwest  before  navigation  closes  and  it  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  so  distriljuting  the  cars  that  transportation  facil- 
ities would  be  available  for  shipments  to  that  amount  with- 
out so  exceeding  that  amount  as  to  create  a  discriminatipn 
against  other  districts. 

Judge  Lovett  has  many  other  duties  in  addition  to  those 
under  the  priority  of  shipments  law.  As  a  member  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  he  was  in  charge  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  priority  in  manufacture  of  materials  and  supplies 
needed  for  war  purposes.  The  board  as  a  whole  is  charged 
with  many  functions  relating  to  the  contracts  for  supplies 
for  the  government  and  Judge  Lovett  is  also  a  member  of 
the  central  board  in  charge  of  purchases  for  the  Allies.  In 
his  organization  priority  matters  in  general  are  handled  by 
a  priority  committee  whicli  was  formerly  a  sub-committee 
of  the  General  Munitions  Board,  headed  by  General  Ayle- 
shire.  This  organization  keeps  itself  in  touch  particularly 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

To  handle  transportation  matters  Judge  Lovett  has  ap- 
pointed as  his  assistant  George  W.  Kirtley,  recently  assist- 
ant to  the  vice-president  and  formerly  general  superintend- 
ent of  transportation  of  the  Erie.  After  his  appointment 
by  the  President,  Judge  Lovett  immediately  established  re- 
lations with  the  Railroads"  War  Board  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  Mr.  Kirtley  works  closely  with 
the  W'ar  Board's  Commission  on  Car  Service  and  with  the 
Division  of  Car  Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  the  organization 
and  machinery  for  arranging  for  e.xpedited  service  or  for 
securing  a  distribution  of  cars  to  points  where  they  are  most 
needed  and  it  also  has  the  necessary  data  and  information 
furnished  by  its  system  of  reports  from  individual  roads  and 
its  sub-committees  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Ordi- 
narily the  Commission  on  Car  Service  is  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  requests  of  shippers  or  of  the  government  without 
any  occasion  for  a  request  on  the  priority  organization.  The 
Division  on  Car  Service  maintains  no  extensive  organization 
of  its  own  and  works  in  co-operation  with  the  railroad  com- 
mittee, often  backing  it  up  with  its  authority  as  a  govern- 
mental body  and  also  representing,  in  a  wa}-,  the  interests 
of  the  puljlic  and  of  the  shippers.  E,  H.  De  Groot,  A.  G. 
Gutheim  and  H.  C.  Barlow,  of  the  commission's  division 
on  Car  Service,  regularly  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service. 

War  Taxes 

Important  changes  in  the  proposed  plans  for  war  taxation 
of  corporations  have  been  made  during  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  the  war  revenue  bill  designed  to  raise  a  revenue 
of  between  two  and  three  billion  dollars  during  the  coming 
year.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  agreed  upon  a  further 
amendment  to  the  war  profits  section  of  the  bill  in  the  effort 
to  meet  the  approval  of  those  who  have  been  insisting  on 
higher  tax  levies  of  this  character  and  the  amendment  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  August  29.  Under  this  amend- 
ment it  was  proposed  to  levy  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  revenues  to  be  derived  under  the  measure,  or  about 
$1,286,000,000,  from  the  tax  on  war  profits.  As  originally 
reported  to  the  Senate,  the  war  profits  taxes  aggregated 
$562,000,000.  Another  committee  amendment  provided  a 
change  in  the  metliod  of  computing  the  so-called  excess 
profits  of  corporations  that  had  sub-normal  profits  during 
the  pre-war  years  of  1911,   1912  and   1913,  providing  that 


the  amount  of  war  profits  shall  be  detemiined  by  deducting 
from  the  net  income  of  the  trade  or  business  received  during 
the  taxable  year,  the  average  amount  of  the  net  income  of 
the  trade  or  business  during  the  pre-war  period,  but  that 
such  deduction  shall  not  be  an  amount  less  than  6  or  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  invested  capital  as  of  January 
1  of  the  taxable  year.  In  other  words,  a  corporation  that 
earns  more  than  10  per  cent  during  the  pre-war  period 
would  be  taxed  on  more  than  the  difference  between  its  in- 
come in  that  period  and  its  income  during  the  taxable  year, 
while  the  corporation  that  earns  less  than  6  per  cent  during 
tile  ]3re-war  period  would  be  allowed  to  deduct  at  least  6 
|)er  cent  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  taxable  propor- 
tion of  its  income  during  the  taxable  year.  As  originally 
reported  to  the  Senate  the  bill  fixed  a  graduated  scale  of 
rates  ranging  up  to  50  per  cent  on  war  profits  over  250  per 
cent.  This  was  increased  l^y  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  tax  of  60  per  cent  on  profits  over  300 
per  cent.  It  was  estimated  that  the  bill  would  take  in  taxes 
about  3 1  per  cent  of  the  so-called  war  profits  on  corporations. 
Various  amendments  proposed  Ijy  Senator  Johnson  and 
Senator  La  Follette  seeking  to  take  in  taxes  up  to  SO  per 
cent  of  the  net  income  were  voted  down  b}'  a  large  majority. 
.\  final  vote  on  the  war  profits  section  of  the  bill  was  to  be 
taken  on  Wednesday,  with  a  final  vote  on  the  bill  by  Mon- 
day, September  10. 


NEW  RAILROAD  LAWS 

The  legislature  of  Illinois  has  amended  the  act  of  June 
,iO,  1913,  regulating  highway  crossings,  and  it  is  now  un- 
lawful to  construct  a  highway  across  a  railroad,  or  a  rail- 
road across  a  highway,  at  grade,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  The  commission  may  order  the 
reconstruction  or  relocation  of  a  crossing,  after  gi\'ing  a  hear- 
ing, and  may  apportion  the  e.xpense  of  such  change.  By  the 
same  law  railways  are  required  to  remove  trees,  etc..  which 
may  obstruct  the  view  at  a  crossing  and,  b}-  December  1, 
191tS,  to  put  up  standard  signs  at  crossings,  as  directed  by 
the  commission.  At  crossings  designated  by  the  commission 
as  extra  hazardous,  stop  signs  must  be  put  up. 

This  law  became  effective  June  29  without  the  governor's 
approval.  Another  law  which  became  effective  in  the  same 
wa}',  on  the  same  day,  deals  with  the  same  general  subject. 
On  certification  -by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  the 
liigliway  commissioners,  the  latter  must  aljolish,  alter  or  re- 
locate railway  crossings  at  highways.  The  highway  com- 
missioners must  remove  trees,  etc.,  for  300  ft.  on  each  side 
of  grade  crossings,  outside  of  cities  and  villages;  and  at  ex- 
tra hazardous  crossings  are  required  to  erect  signs  300  ft. 
from  the  crossings,  in  accordance  with  orders  of  the  Utilities 
Commission.  Automobiles  must  approach  crossings  at  not 
more  than  10  miles  an  hour;  and  if  there  is  a  stop  sign, 
must  lie  brought  to  a  full  stop;  penalty  for  disobedience,  not 
over  .SIO.        " 

Illinois  has  amended  the  act  of  1905  so  as  to  exempt  nar- 
row-gage railways  from  certain  provisions  of  the  law  re- 
quiring automatic  couplers,   air  brakes,   etc. 

Pennsylvania  has  authorized  corporations  to  continue  the 
salaries  of  employees  who  enroll  in  the  militar\-  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state,  .\nothep  Penn- 
sylvania law  authorizes  railways  to  construct  such  branches 
as  tlieir  directors  may  deem  necessary. 


FiRTHER  Railway  Restrictions  in  England — The 
English  traveling  public  is  threatened  with  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  railway  facilities  next  month,  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  military  situation  have  compelled  the  railway  authori- 
ties to  adopt  restricted  sendees.  The  revision  of  tlie  .serv- 
ices is  being  delayed  until  September  in  order  to  afford  facili- 
ties to  the  public  to  take  a  reasonable  summer  holidav. 
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HOWARD  G.  KELLEY 

Howard  G.  Kelle)',  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation, 
maintenance  and  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  System, 
has  i:)een  elected  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  succeeding  E.  J.  Chamberhiin,  retired.  Mr. 
Kelley  has  been  vice-president  since  1911,  prior  to  which  he 
was  chief  engineer.  In  the  account  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
work  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  ai)pears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  mention  is  made  of  the  very  difficult  situation  which 
now  faces  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  'Trunk  Pacific.  Mr. 
Kelley  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  indefatigable  worker, 
very  strong  physically  as  well  as  strong  in  his  opinions  and 
in  his  actions.  He  brings  to  the  difficult  task  that  faces  the 
president  of  the  Grand  'Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
energy,  determination  and  driving  power. 

There  are  various  possibilities  which  have  to  lie  faced. 
'The  Canadian  government  may  take  over  botli  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  the  Grand 
'Trunk  Pacific.  In  that  case 
the  responsibility  for  ])ro- 
tecting  the  security  holders 
of  the  Grand  'Trunk,  while  in 
theory  resting  on  the  board  of 
directors,  will  largely,  in  fact, 
rest  on  the  president,  since 
many  of  the  directors  are 
residents  of  England.  If,  a.s 
has  been  rumored,  the  Ca- 
nadian government  were  to 
take  over  the  Canadian 
Northern,  but  not  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  then  there 
would  be  the  e.xtremely  diffi- 
cult j)roblem  of  operating  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and 
the  Grand  Trunk,  separated 
as  they  are  by  the  distance 
between  Winnipeg  and  Chi- 
cago, in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  profitable  system. 
Such  a  proijlem  would  tax 
the  al)ility  of  the  best  rail- 
road men  that  either  Canada 
or  the  States  have  produced. 

Howard  G.  Kelley  was 
born  January  12,  1858,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Polytechnic 
College  of  I'ennsylvania  and 
began  railroad  work  in  1881 
as  assistant  engineer  on  loca- 
tion and  construction  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  1884 
he  left  the  Northern  Pacific,  engaging  in  mining,  and  three 
years  later  went  to  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  as  resident 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings.  His 
jurisdiction  e.xtendcd  over  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  in 
Te.xas  and  the  Tyler  Southeastern.  'Two  years  later  he  was 
made  chief  engineer.  On  March  1,  1898,  he  became  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  and  also  chief 
engineer  of  the  ^Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis.  On  July  4,  1<)I)7, 
Mr.  Kelley  was  apjiointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
System  and  on  October  1,  1911,  was  appointed  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  construction,  operation  and  maintenance. 
Mr.  Kelley  was  president  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering and  Maintenance  of  Wav  .\ssociation  from  March, 
1005, 'to  March,  1907. 


RED  CROSS  REFRESHMENTS  FOR  TROOPS  ON 
WAY  TO  CAMP 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  has  requested  Henr\-  P.  Davison, 
chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council,  to  arrange  that  Red 
Cross  chapters  throughout  the  United  States  co-operate  with 
the  War  Department  in  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the 
troops  while  en  route  from  their  homes  to  camps  and  canton- 
ments. The  Red  Cross  immediately  wired  directions  to  its 
division  managers  to  instruct  chapters  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  su])ply  the  necessary  food,  drinkables,  and  other  re- 
freshments. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  directed  that  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Red  Cross  be  infoniied  of  the  movement  of 
troop  trains,  in  order  that  at  points  where  trains  stop  chapters 
may  be  alile  to  see  to  it  that  comfort  of  the  men  is  cared  for; 
and  also  that  in  the  event  of  accident  or  delay  at  any  unusual 
])()int  measures  may  be  taken  to  provide  food  and  refreshments 
for  the  men.  The  Red  Cross 
had  already  issued  to  its 
chapters  a  model  jilan  for  the 
organization  of  refreshment 
units.  Chapters  are  thus 
prepared  immediately  to  un- 
dertake the  provision  of  the 
proper  equipment. 

The  equipment  for  a  sin- 
gle refreshment  unit  provides 
enough  coffee,  for  instance, 
for  1.200  men.  Meals  sug- 
gested consist  of  coffee,  sand- 
wiches, sausages,  and  cold 
beef,  with  buns  or  pies.  In 
the  case  of  hot  weather,  ice 
tea  is  expected  to  take  the 
place  of  coffee.  Special  prep- 
arations will  be  made  for 
sick  and  wounded.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  at  every  import- 
ant junction  point  or  place 
where  men  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred or  detrain  the  Red 
Cross  will  provide  stationary 
canteens. 


H.  G.  Kelley 


British  Union's  R.aii.w.^v  Stock. —  The  railway  stock 
held  bv  the  National  I'nion  of  Railwavnien  is  officiallv  valued 
at  £i6',702  ($178,375). 


'Tr.ade  Between"  Gre.at 
Brit.ain  and  Belgii'm. — 
The  British  government  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  means  of  pro- 
motion and  advancement  of 
trade  and  commerce  between 
the  British  Empire  and  Belgium.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  is  Mr.  Frank  Potter,  general  manager  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  who  represents  the  Railway  Executive 
Committee. 

.\x  IxDiAX  Railway  Accidext. — An  unusual  accident 
occurred  last  month  to  a  mixed  train  on  the  Kohat  Thai 
Railway  between  Doaba,  India,  and  Kahi.  The  train,  which 
consisted  of  seven  third-class  cars,  one  composite,  and  two 
brake  vans,  on  going  round  a  bend  was  struck  by  a  very 
violent  storm  which  up.<et  the  whole  of  it,  the  engine  alone 
remaining  on  the  metals.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible,  the 
engine  was  cut  off  and  it  ran  into  Kahi  for  assistance.  Two 
third-class  passengers  were  killed  and  five  injured.  No 
great  damage  was  done  to  .=tock  or  permanent  way.  The 
>torm  was  reported  to  be  extremelv  violent.  The  enginemr.n 
was  trying  his  best  to  get  into  a  cutting  for  protection,  but 
the  train  was  blown  over  before  he  could  reach  it. — The 
Engineer,  London. 
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FUEL  ECONOMY  FROM  AN  OPERATING  VIEW- 
POINT 

By  Mark  H.  Reasoner 

Heretofore  much  stress  has  been  placed  by  mechanical 
men  on  fuel  supervision  and  fuel  supervisors  and  regularly 
organized  fuel  departments.  This  is  only  reasonable,  but 
without  support  from  operating  officers  and  a  definitely 
outlined  program  of  duties  for  the  latter  much  may  be  lost 
that  might  otherwise  be  gained  by  co-operation. 

Naturally  the  organization  of  a  fuel  department  pre-sup- 
poses  that  it  will  act  as  a  buffer  and  an  intermediary  between 
the  operating,  purchasing  and  mechanical  departments  with- 
out undue  absorption  of  the  energies  of  any  one  department. 
The  fuel  department's  representative  should  be  of  sufficient 
importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  road  to  merit  the  confidence 
of  the  operating  officers  and  should  have  education,  ad- 
dress, poise  and  the  ability  to  convince  the  most  skeptical 
superintendent  or  purchasing  agent  that  his  methods  and 
data  are  sound.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  matter  of 
bringing  the  results  of  tests  to  the  attention  of  these  officials. 
Test  bureaus,  though  often  doubted,  secure  correct  results 
and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  while  large,  is  many  times 
repaid  in  indirect  savings. 

The  operating  department,  since  it  is  the  one  that  con- 
sumes the  coal,  should  confer  with  the  fuel  bureau,  or  the 
purchasing  bureau,  and  co-operate  in  a  friendly  way  in 
confirming  the  results  of  tests  and  in  advising  as  to  the  best 
fuel  to  purchase.  It  should  also  endeavor  to  analyze  the 
•car  supply  and  facilities  for  moving  the  fuel  to  conform  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  fuel  bureau.  The  superintendent 
who  checks  overtime  freight  handling  and  yard  efficiency 
and  then  falls  down  on  his  fuel  checks  is  indeed  la.x.  But 
in  order  to  do  this  he  must  depend  on  the  aides  on  his 
staff — the  trainmasters,  chief  despatchers,  master  mechanic 
and  fuel  accountant. 

How  THE  Trainmaster  Can  Help 
The  trainmaster  by  his  personal  contact  with  enginemen, 
firemen,  hostlers  and  coalers  is  especially  in  a  position  to 
correct  any  bad  conditions  as  they  occur  and  at  least  make 
a  report  of  them  to  his  superior  officer. 

In  the  movement  of  trains  the  trainmaster  has  an  especially 
wide  responsibility  in  his  relation  to  coal  consumption,  in 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  start  trains  and  keep  them  mov- 
ing. If  more  trainmasters  realized  just  what  this  means  to 
the  fuel  performance  sheet  they  would  be  as  keenly  inter- 
ested in  it  as  in  the  overtime  statement.  A  careful  check  on 
this  feature  and  a  check  of  the  train  lists  to  ascertain  if  trains 
are  properly  made  up  in  order  to  avoid  an  undue  number 
of  set  outs  and  switching  movements  would  reduce  delays 
and  effect  a  subsequent  marked  fuel  saving.  In  this  the 
train  despatcher  is  equally  guilty  of  negligence. 
The   Despatcher's   Responsibility 

The  despatcher  should  watch  his  trains  and  can  save  fuel 
in  the  judicious  calling  of  crews;  saving  10  and  15  minutes 
on  the  calls  of  crews  to  work  in  the  course  of  a  month  leaves 
much  coal  on  the  pile  unbumed.  He  too  often  starts  tonnage 
drags  on  the  road  which  meet  and  are  held  up  frequently 
by  locals  switching  and  doing  way  work  at  stations.  At 
least  two  hundred  pounds  of  coal  is  consumed  for  every 
stop  or  slow  down  of  these  big  trains.  A  dozen  such  stops 
will  waste  at  least  a  ton  of  coal,  all  of  which  could  have 
been  saved  had  the  despatcher  been  on  the  alert.  The  loca- 
tion of  some  water  tanks  and  stopping  for  crossings  all  tend 
to  waste  the  coal  supply. 

The  despatcher  in  his  choice  of  meeting  points  can  be  a 
fuel  economist  of  no  mean  order,  or  on  the  other  hand  can 
be  a  rank  waster.  Local  and  through  passenger  trains  hkd 
better  be  "put  in  the  hole"  than  to  force  a  4,000-ton  drag 


to  slow  down,  stop,  or  saw-bye.  It  saves  coal,  drawbars, 
overtime  and  temper.  The  despatcher  can  pick  his  order 
[joints  with  care  and  put  his  orders  out  at  regular  stops, 
making  delivery  of  them  while  regular  station  work  is  be- 
ing done;  much  fuel  may  be  saved  thereby. 

The  despatcher  in  his  watching  of  yardmasters  and  agents 
can  inoculate  them  with  the  germ  of  fuel  economy. 

The  yardmaster  can  regulate  the  switch  movement, 
especially  in  classification  yards,  and  in  the  matter  of 
doubling  over  with  long  cuts  of  cars  when  making  up 
trains. 

In  the  northwest,  days  come  when  a  70-mile  wind  and 
a  45  deg.  below  zero  temperature  absolutely  preclude  the 
handling  of  tonnage  in  a  satisfactory  manner  over  some  of 
the  prairie  divisions.  If  such  trains  are  set  back  and  ordered 
for  a  start  just  after  sun  set  and  a  night  run  is  made  behind 
the  plows  they  can  generally  be  moved  in  good  shape  with 
marked  economy  of  handling. 

The  Master  Mechanic 

The  master  mechanic,  the  third  of  the  superintendent's 
aides,  can  materially  help  the  operating  department  and 
especially  the  ordering  of  power.  The  two  departments 
should  have  a  friendly  and  perfect  understanding  as  to 
when  such  power  is  to  be  used,  because  the  mechanical  de- 
partment should  have  all  the  time  necessary  to  complete  re- 
pairs. Much  fuel  may  be  wasted  by  getting  up  steam  earlier 
than  necessary. 

In  these  days  when  overtime  forms  such  an  important 
factor  in  wages,  trains  are  often  ordered  out  later  than  in- 
tended due  to  some  unforeseen  minor  repairs  not  being  made 
by  the  mechanical  department;  an  outgoing  train  may  thus 
be  blocked  in  the  yard  because  of  being  on  an  opposing  pas- 
senger train's  time.  This  makes  terminal  delay,  fuel  waste 
and   often  overtime. 

Fuel  Account.ant 

The  last  aide  to  the  superintendent  in  fuel  economy  is  a 
man  who  on  most  roads  is  out  of  the  superintendent's  juris- 
diction. The  fuel  accountant  is  often  practically  an  un- 
known personnage  in  the  operating  affairs  of  the  road  as 
compared  to  his  brother,  the  timekeeper.  The  fuel  account- 
ant has  been  more  or  less  suppressed,  but  he  is  called  upon 
to  distribute  and  account  for  one  of  the  largest  bills  in 
the  road's  expense  account.  In  the'  past  he  has  not  been 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  staff  proceedings  and  has 
in  many  cases  fallen  into  a  rut,  living  from  one  monthly 
balance  sheet  to  the  next.  If  he  is  alert  and  bright  and 
abreast  of  his  position,  he  should  be  able  from  the  figures 
passing  under  his  eyes  daily  to  notice  the  locomotives  and 
engineers  that  consume  coal  in  excessively  large  amounts. 
He  can  note  how  and  where  the  engines  coal,  the  kinds  of 
coal  the}'  take  and  the  use  or  misuse  of  equipment  in  haul- 
ing it  from  the  mines.  The  fuel  accountant  should  take  a 
week's  trip  over  the  division  at  least  three  times  a  year  and 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the  men  and  facilities. 
Nothing  will  broaden  the  office  man  so  much  and  increase 
his  value  in  the  organization  more  than  the  personal  touch 
and   a   knowledge  of   actual   working   conditions. 

Most  of  our  railroads  are  operating  today  under  the 
divisional  system  and  the  superintendent  who  appreciates 
the  saving  of  fuel  and  what  it  means,  its  direct  bearing  on 
operating  cost,  and  its  many  possibilities  can  and  will  get 
results  and  a  large  saving,  though  if  he  does  not  insist  on 
his  subordinates  doing  the  same,  the  chances  are  that  his 
efforts  will  he  a  failure.  The  question  of  fuel  economy  is 
not  entirely  one  for  chemists,  inspectors,  scale  men  or  fuel 
supervisors;  real  fuel  economy  to  be  effective  must  start 
first  with  the  purchase  of  the  proper  fuel  and  then  should 
be  carefully  followed  by  the  operating  department,  personi- 
fied by  the  division  superintendent. 
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EDSON  J.  CHAMBERLIN 

E.  J.  Chamljerlin  has  retired  from  tlic  presidency  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Howard  G.  Kelley, 
vice-president.  Mr.  Chamberlin  went  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  as  vice-president  and  general  manager  in  1909  and 
when  Charles  M.  Hays,  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  lost 
his  life  in  the  Titanic  disa.ster  in  1912,  Mr.  Chamberlin 
was  made  president  both  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  During  the  entire  five  years  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin's  presidency  the  Grand  Trunk  and  its  subsidiary 
liave  had,  for  reasons  be}'ond  the  control  of  the  manage- 
ment, very  hard  sledding.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hays'  death, 
tlie  Grand  Trunk  through  its  controlled  line  in  the  United 
States,  the  Central  of  Vermont,  was  building  a  line  from 
Palmer,  Mass.,  to  Providence,  R.  I.  This  involved  bitter 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford.  The  late  Charles  M.  Hays  was  a  strong  man  and 
a  fighter.  His  confidence  in 
himself  was  great  and  he 
carried  within  himself  the 
plans  for  continuing  the 
fight  and  getting  the  Grand 
Trunk  out  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  it  had  become  in- 
volved. His  sudden  death, 
therefore,  made  the  position 
of  his  successor  extremely 
difficult. 

E.  J.  Chamberlin  was  a 
very  different  type  of  man 
than  his  predecessor  and  his 
view  of  the  New  England 
situation  has  been  apparently 
quite  different  than  that  of 
Mr.  Ha)'s.  His  general  atti- 
tude of  co-operation  and  con- 
ciliation has  been  apparent 
both  in  the  abandonment  of 
the  line  to  Providence  and  in 
his  treatment  of  the  difficult 
questions  connected  with  the 
relationship  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  He  showed 
firm  determination,  however, 
in  the  stand  that  he  took  in 
■  regard  to  the  National  Trans- 
continental. The  Grand 
Trunk  had  agreed  to  take 
over  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental, which  is  the  east- 
em  extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  to  pay  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  cost  of  building  the  line.  The 
Canadian  government  built  the  National  Transcontinental 
through  contractors,  but  when  the  time  came  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  to  take  over  this  line,  the  costs  were  so  high  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  refused  to  pay  its  percentage  of  them.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Chamlierlin  offered  to  pay  a  percen- 
tage of  wliat  would  have  been  a  fair  cost  to  build  the  line. 
This  the  government   refused  to  accept. 

Mr.  Ciiamberlin's  estimate  of  the  extravagant  cost  of  the 
National  Transcontinental  was  strongly  borne  out  by  the 
report  of  A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Central, 
in  connection  with  the  investigation  made  by  Sir  Henry 
Drayton,  W.  M.  Ac  worth  and  Mr.  Smith  for  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  The  refusal  of  the  Grand  Trunk  to  take  over 
the  National  Tran.scontinental  left  a  very  difficult  situation. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  extending  west  from  Winnipeg 
to  the  coast,  is  not  earning  its  fixed  charges.  The  Grand 
Trunk,  extending  northeast   from   Chicago,   is   not  earning 


E.  J.  Chamberlin 


.-^ufficieni  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
and.  furtliermore,  we  have  the  problem  of  operating  a  line 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  transcontinental,  competing 
with  the  Canadian  Northern,  a  transcontinental,  on  the 
north  and  the  tremendously  strong  Canadian  Pacific  on  the 
south,  with  the  middle  link  of  the  system  missing,  or  at 
least  operated  by  someone  else. 

:Mr.  Chamljerlin  has  carried  the  Grand  Trunk  through 
a  very  difficult  period  and  retires  now  with  the  friend.ship 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  had  to  deal  during  this  trying 
time.  * 

Edson  J.  Chamberlin  was  born  at  Lancaster,  N.  H., 
and  was  educated  in  the  Montpelier  Methodist  Seminary.' 
He  began  railroad  work  in  1871  as  timekeeper  in  the  car 
shops  of  the  Central  of  Vermont  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.  He 
worked  as  clerk  in  the  pa)-master"s  office  and  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  transportation  and  in  1877 
became  jirivate  secretary  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Central  Yermont.  In  April, 
1884,  he  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  Ogdens- 
burg  &  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Central  of  Vermont  Line 
steamers  running  between 
Chicago  and  Ogdensburg. 
Two  years  later  he  was  made 
general  manager  of  the 
Canada  .Atlantic,  now  a  part 
of  the  Grand  Trunk.  In 
1905  he  resigned  to  do  con- 
tracting work  in  Canada  and 
later  in  South  America  and 
Mexico.  In  1909  he  became 
vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  as  previously 
mentioned  succeeded  Charles 
M.  Hays  as  president  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  in  1912. 


Sir  Eric  Geddes  on  R.\il- 

WAYS    AT    THE    FrONT. Sir 

Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  recently  made 
his  maiden  public  speech  at 
Cambridge  before  an  assem- 
bly of  his  constituents.  He 
said,  in  part:  "The  railway- 
men  of  England  I  hold  in  the 
highest  regard,  and  that  re- 
gard has  been  intensified  by  what  I  have  seen  of  their 
work  in  France.  The  railwa)'men  out  tliere  have  given 
movement  to  the  army.  Railwa)-s  are  now  ahead  of  the 
guns  everywhere — (cheers) — and  the  work  of  the  railway- 
men  has  saved  thousands  and  thousands  of  lives  at  the  sacri- 
fice tf  man>-  of  their  own.  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  }ou 
ai)out  myself.  There  is  not  much  to  tell.  What  little  politics 
I  had  I  have  forgotten  in  the  munition  factories,  in  France, 
in  the  drxkyards,  and  with  the  fleets.  Before  the  war  I  had 
done  soldiering  in  India.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  at 
Lord  Kitchener's  request,  I  raised  and  coiiimanded  one  of 
the  finest  pioneer  battalions  that  ever  went  to  France.  I 
went  to  tlie  War  Office  and  had  a  hand  at  most  things  there, 
except  shell  production.  Then  I  went  to  France.  It  was  what 
I  saw  in  France  that  gave  me  my  determination  that  noth- 
ing mattered  but  to  go  on  with  the  war  to  the  end.  To  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  wreckage  of  the  most  malicious  retreat 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  tlie  sole  thing  that  matters  is  to  go 
on  with  the  war  to  destroy  the  German  military  power. 
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SLIDING    SCALE   OF   PAY   FOR   SALARIED 
EMPLOYEES 

By  S.  B.  Pugh 

Railroads  frequently  have  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of 
stationmen,  warehousemen,  baggagemen  and  clerks  for 
which,  in  many  instances,  they  are  unable  to  secure  can- 
didates possessing  previous  railroad  experience.  This 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  employ  an  inexperienced 
person  and  require  the  agent,  together  with  some  of  the 
other  employees  at  the  station,  to  break  him  in. 

The  salaries  of  all  regular  positions  at  a  station,  of 
course,  are  based  on  the  minimum  wage  for  which  the  serv- 
ices of  a  man  experienced  in  that  particular  branch  of  the 
business  can  be  secured.  When  the  company  is  obliged  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  man  without  previous  railroad  ex- 
perience— who  usually  resides  in  the  community  adjacent 
to  the  station  where  the  vacancy  exists,  and  is  usually  a 
young  man  living  at  home  with  his  parents — his  services 
are  invariably  obtainable,  to  start  with,  at  a  rate  of  com- 
pensation below  the  recognized  salary  of  the  position.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  inexperienced  young  man,  however,  at 
the  decreased  rate,  he  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that,  as  his  services  become  valuable  to  the  company,  his 
salary  will  be  increased  on  a  sliding  scale  until  the  maximum 
salary  for  the  position  is  attained. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  division  officers 
should  be  given  blanket  authority  to  fill  such  vacancies — 
when  necessary  to  employ  those  who  do  not  possess  pre- 
vious railroad  experience — at  a  rate  deemed  by  the  employ- 
ing officer  commensurate  with  the  applicant's  capabilities. 
This  should  be  done,  however,  with  the  unfaltering  under- 
standing that  they  may  increase  the  salary  from  time  to 
time  as  considered  consistent,  the  rate  not  to,  of  course,  at 
any  time  exceed  the  regularly  authorized  rate  of  pay  for 
any  specific  position.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  employ- 
ing officer  have  authority  to  promise  and  substantiate  these 
periodical  increases  without  either  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting or  the  necessity  of  securing  the  approval  of  any  cus- 
tomary   form   covering   changes   in   payrolls. 

By  the  inauguration  of  this  sliding-scale  system,  con- 
siderable money  can  be  saved  to  the  company,  and  the  em- 
ployee taken  into  the  service  will  be  better  satisfied,  due  to 
the  systematic  remunerative  recognition  which  he  has  been 
promised  as  his  experience  and  efficiency  increases.  Fur- 
thermore, this  system  will  make  the  experienced  employees 
realize  that  their  services  are  appreciated  much  more  than 
were  an  inexperienced  employee  taken  into  the  service  and 
placed  along  side  of  them  at  the  same  rate  usually  paid  for 
an  experienced  man.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  other  em- 
ployees at  the  station  to  educate  the  beginner,  and  assist 
him  until  he  becomes  capable  of  handling  the  work.  As 
soon  as  the  inexperienced  employee  is  taken  into  the  serv- 
ice at  a  lower  scale  of  wages  than  his  fellow  workers  re- 
ceived at  the  same  task,  the  men  already  in  the  service  are 
immediately  encouraged,  as  it  is  evident  to  them  that  the 
company  places  a  premium  upon  their  experience.  This 
encouragement  will  be  reflected  by  the  increased  interest 
they  take  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

For  illustrative  purposes,  let  us  take  a  specific  station 
where  the  rate  of  pay  for  warehousemen  is  $75  a  month. 
The  railroad  on  which  this  station  is  located  is,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time,  able  to  secure  the  services  of  an  experi- 
enced warehouseman  at  that  fixed  rate  of  pay,  but  occa- 
sionally it  is  unable  to  do  so  and,  not  desiring  to  increase 
the  salary  of  the  position,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  em- 
ploy a  young  man  inexperienced  in  railroad  work.  This 
young  man  is  furnished  tran.sportation  to  division  head- 
quarters for  the  purpose  of  an  interview  with  the  division 
officer  delegated  to  employ  station  forces.     The  young  man 


is  told  during  such  interview  that  the  company  is  willing 
to  start  him  in  the  railroad  business,  but  naturally  could 
not  afford  to  pay  him  the  same  as  it  would  a  man  of 
several  years'  experience.  The  company  is  willing  to  start 
him  in  the  position  at  a  salary  of  $50  a  month,  and  if  he 
|)roves  satisfactory,  he  will  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  $5 
every  four  or  six  months,  until  the  rate  of  pay  reaches  S75 
a  month,  the  amount  the  company  can  consistently  pay  for 
the  services  of  an  A-1  experienced  man  in  the  position.  In 
some  instances  it  may  be  necessar)-  to  shorten  the  period 
of  time  between  such  increases,  but  in  no  case  would  the 
eventual  rate  exceed  the  present  fixed  rate  for  the  position 
(except,  of  course,  by  formal  approval  of  the  customary 
form   covering   changes    in   payrolls). 

It  is  necessary  that  the  employing  officer  shall  have 
blanket  authority  to  promise  and  substantiate  the  periodical 
increases  as  the  applicant's  services  warrant,  which  obliga- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  assume  at  the  time  of  employment  as 
an  incentive  for  the  candidate  to  accept  the  position  at  the 
low  rate  of  pay,  which  in  many  instances  would  be  a  lower 
wage  than  he  could  earn  elsewhere  in  a  line  of  employment 
in  which  he  has  had  previous  experience.  If  the  employing 
officer  does  not  possess  this  blanket  authority  to  incur  these 
obligations,  and  is  obliged  to  prepare  and  submit  for  ap- 
proval the  regular  form  to  cover  changes  in  payrolls,  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  his  understanding  with  his  prin- 
cipals, his  formal  request  for  increase  in  salary  at  times 
may  either  be  delayed  or  declined  temporarily,  owing  to 
some  unforeseen  condition  which  may  arise  at  any  time, 
therein}'  establishing  a  reputation  of  insincerity  for  the  com- 
jiany  and  the  division  officers  in  the  community  served  by 
the  line,  and  retarding,  if  not  making  impossible,  further 
])romulgation  of  the  sliding-scale  system. 

Incidentally  the  same  system  should  be  apjilied  in  divi- 
sion offices.  \Mien  the  chief  clerk  of  a  division  office  is 
obliged  to  employ  an  inexperienced  clerk,  he  should  be  in 
a  position  to  place  him  under  this  same  sliding-scale  plan. 

This  sliding-scale  system  means  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  overhead  expenses  of  the  railroad,  but  in  addition  to 
this  saving  in  expenses,  the  most  redeeming  feature  of  the 
system  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  namely,  the  fact  that  it 
enables  the  railroad  to  secure  that  efficient  and  loyal  serv- 
ice which  is  only  obtainable — almost  regardless  of  super- 
vision and  scrutinization — from  the  employee  who  is  fur- 
nished an  incentive  for  the  creation  of  ambition,  and  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  an  exertion  of  his  best 
efforts  will  receive  monetary  recognition.  The  necessity  of 
some  such  attractive  system  for  the  encouragement  of  un- 
organized salaried  employees  is  more  in  evidence  since  a 
state  of  war  exists  in  this  country  which  has  resulted  in 
much  more  alluring  and  entertaining  wages  being  offered 
by  manufacturers  and  others,  and  the  marked  reduction  in 
the  material  available  for  railroad  office  positions. 

This  sliding-scale  system  is  in  effect  in  the  general 
offices  of  one  of  the  large  trans-continental  railroads  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  that  the  money  saved  by 
the  filling  of  a  vacancy  (whether  by  experienced  or  inex- 
perienced person)  at  a  lesser  salary  than  previously  paid, 
is  distributed  among  such  employees  in  the  office  force  as 
merit  warrants;  it  has  been  productive  of  the  formation 
of  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  efficiently  organized  office 
forces  in  the  countrv. 


Tunnels  on  the  New  African  Line. — There  will  be 
four  long  tunnels  on  the  new  railway  deviation  in  Xatal  be- 
tween  Maritzburg   and   Durban.      The   Delville  tunnel   will 
be  070  yards  in  length,  the  Barrier  tunnel  9b2   yards,  the, 
Eldorado  tunnel   .574   yards   and   the   ^Nlanzine   tunnel   400 1 
yards.      The  new  line   will   he  300   yards   longer  than  thej 
existing  route,  but  great  benefit  will  accrue  as  the  result  of 
improved  gradients  and  curves. 


A  Study  of  the  Design  of  Docks  and  Wharves' 

A    Discussion    of   the   Considerations    Involved  in  the 
Location  and  Construction  of  These  Special  Facilities 

By  W.  H.  Hoyt 

Assistant    Chief    Engineer,    Duluth,  Missuhe  &  Xnrthern.  Duluth,  Minn. 


I\  conceiving  the  general  |)hin  or  scheme  of  a  dcxk,  wiiurf 
or  waterfront  improvement,  the  character  of  the  service 
to  he  rendered  or  the  mission  of  the  completed  property 
is  of  first  importance.  A  dock  and  wharf  is  a  means  to  an 
end.  E.xcept  as  the  means  determines  the  operating  cost, 
the  choice  of  the  means  is  of  less  importance  than  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  ends.  lliat  plan  which  accomplishes 
the  end  with  the  lowest  cost  per  year  is  the  most  economical. 
We  must  include  in  the  co.st  per  year  charges  which  will 
secure  all  original  invested  capital.  Each  kind  of  business 
or  service  has  its  own  peculiar  requirements  which  call  for 
a])propriate  qualities  in  the  character  of  the  dock  and  wharf. 

General  Conditions  Governing  Location 

If  the  dock  is  considered  as  being  the  water  basin  ad- 
jacent to  the  wharf  and  serving  the  purpose  of  giving  ap- 
])roach  to  the  wharf  for  aijpropriate  vessels,  it  partakes  of 
the  qualities  of  any  sea  road,  that  is,  sufficient  room  to 
maneuver  the  boats  w'ith  ease  and  dispatch,  including  boats 
of  the  present  and  future  increased  size  and  sufficient 
frontage  on  the  wharf  to  accommodate  the  required  number 
of  vessels  with  a  depth  to  float  loaded  ves.sels  of  the  present 
draft  and  future  design.  Consideration  must  be  given  to 
allowing  space  enough  for  maintenance  and  dredging  opera- 
tions if  the  conditions  are  liable  to  cause  changes  in  the 
depth  of  water.  The  vessels  inside  the  dock  should  not  be 
e.xposed  unnecessarily  to  rough  water,  and  if  possible  the 
plan  should  be  such  as  to  secure  favorable  conditions  at  the 
entrance  for  boats  during  rough  weather  and  various  phases 
of  the  tide. 

In  some  cases  the  dock  may  be  constructed  on  the  line  of 
two  adjacent  properties  of  different  ownership,  the  dock  area 
cho.sen  being  sufticient  to  serve  both  properties.  The  total 
area  thus  devoted  to  water  surface  may  be  less  than  tiie 
area  required  if  both  ])arties  were  to  build  .separate  docks. 
Dock  pro|)erty,  which  includes  the  land  under  the  water, 
a\ailal)le  for  construction  of  both  the  dock  and  wharf,  has 
risen  in  value  in  recent  years  and  economy  in  the  plan 
which  will  niinimi/e  the  area  wasted  in  waterway  is  greatly 
to  be  desired.  Community  developments  of  dock  propertv 
are  very  important.  The  United  States  Government  has 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  developing  harbors  and  ap- 
l)roaches  thereto  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  This  cost  is 
borne  indirectly  by  all  and  economy  in  the  use  of  the  front- 
ages on  these  harbors  will  lessen  the  total  amount  required 
to  be  spent  on  harbor  development,  besides  producing  the 
greatest  returns  to  each  individual  property.  Sometimes 
the  dock  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  because  the  neces- 
sary service  is  .secured  b\'  a  jiier  run  out  into  deep  water. 

The  general  scheme  of  a  wharf  will  often  be  started  with 
limitations  of  property  available  either  because  of  prohibi- 
tive cost  or  the  finished  development  of  adjoining  propertv 
by  other  owners.  The  shape  of  parcels  of  water  front  pro]-)- 
erty  is  more  liable  to  be  irregular  than  regular,  sometimes 
approaching  the  square,  at  otluT  times  a  long  stri|)  between 
other  strips.  Sometimes  when  the  shape  is  suitable,  the  ap- 
jiroach  is  unsatisfactory  because  of  developments  of  indus- 
tries and  surrounding  communities.  The  facilitv  of  ap- 
proach  with   railroad  tracks,  complications  of  manufactur- 
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ing  and  improved  properties,  and  the  general  natural  kn- 
out of  the  ground  over  which  the  approaching  railroads  are 
to  operate,  may  alter  the  general  conception  materially. 
These  predetermined  conditions  may  force  unsatisfactorv 
arrangements,  but  care  must  be  given  to  eliminate  constric- 
tions at  an}-  point  on  the  approach  which  will  develop  neck- 
of-the-bottle  effects  and  limit  the  full  use  of  the  property. 

Changes  in  value  of  real  estate  and  dock  property  should 
be  considered.  Property  may  become  too  valuable  for  use 
as  orginally  intended  and  require  a  change  to  justify  the 
interest  charge  which  is  always  to  be  governed  by  present 
values. 

Consideration  of  Traffic  to  be  Handled 

If  the  plant  is  to  accommodate  passenger  service,  its  ar- 
rangement as  to  safety  and  convenience  should  be  given 
careful  attention.  Ease  of  transferring  passengers  from 
trains  or  from  land  approaches  to  floating  equipment  and 
ample  room  for  allowing  rajjid  and  safe  niovenient.s,  are 
factors  which  will  largely  control  the  general  conception, 
as  will  also  the  passenger  service,  whether  ocean-going,  long 
voyages  or  short-voyage  ferry  service.  The  character  and 
numlier  of  passengers  handled  influence  the  weight  to  be 
given  to  convenience  and  comfort.  As  passenger  service 
comes  in  contact  with  'human  and  psychological  factors  it 
requires  a  higher  state  of  perfection,  dejiendabilitv  and 
safety,  especially  so  if  in  competition. 

If  the  service  is  that  of  handling  freigiit  there  are  even 
more  factors  arising  which  will  intluence  the  arrangement. 
To  handle  miscellaneous  package  freight,  its  adaptability 
to  the  use  of  loading  and  unloading  machinerv  and  to  the 
movements  of  freight  from  floating  to  rolling  equij)ment,  or 
vice  versa,  must  be  considered.  To  handle  bulk  freight 
such  as  coal  and  iron  ore  either  from  boats  to  docks  or  from 
stock  piles,  docks  or  cars  to  floating  equipment  requires  an 
entirely  different  class  of  structures  from  that  designed  to 
handle  package  freight  exclusively.  The  former  may  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  while  the  latter  may  re(]uire  protec- 
tion of  warehouses.  The  character  and  weiglit  of  freight 
affect  the  storage  and  working  areas  required. 

The  character  of  the  boats,  whether  ocean,  lake,  canal 
or  river-going,  whether  they  are  standardized  and  whether 
they  are  equiiijied  with  freight-handling  machinerv,  lias  a 
very  inii)ortant  bearing  on  the  wharf  requirements.  Great 
Lake  boats  for  ore,  grain  and  coal  carrying  are  fairh  well 
standardized.  Canal  service  tends  'to  standardization. 
Ocean-going  ves.sels  are  more  varied  in  character.  Labor 
conditions  and  whether  men  are  transient  or  stable  influence 
the  amount  of  madiinery  required  for  handling  freight. 

Other  Consider..\tions 
.\t  present  the  tendency  toward  government  ownership 
and  control  may  influence  the  amount  of  the  expenditure 
to  be  made.  In  case  of  a  transfer  of  ownership  a  perma- 
nent structure  would  bring  a  larger  proportion  of  returns 
than  one  of  tenijwrary  character.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
conditions  of  pulilic  sentiment  may  tend  to  heaxy  taxation 
of  the  corporation  and  its  property  and  thus  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  expending  money  in  permanent  construction 
would  be  oft'set  by  the  additional  taxes  on  such  property. 
The  fire  hazard  and  insurance  rate  on  property  of  this  kind 
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is  very  important.  If  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
structures  whose  materials  increase  the  fire  hazard,  fire 
resistant  construction  would,  be  advisable.  Rates  of  insur- 
ance in  different  localities  should   be  considered  carefully. 

The  height  of  the  structure  is  often  determined  by  its 
location  on  a  shore  line  subject  to  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
due  to  tides,  wind  action  or  flood  conditions  of  a  river. 
The  action  of  salt  water  upon  different  structural  materials, 
the  climatic  and  atmospheric  conditions,  decay  and  de- 
terioration due  to  marine  growths,  the  violence  of  wave  action, 
the  general  prevalence  of  stomi  conditions,  and  ice  accumu- 
lation will  all  have  their  iniluence  on  the  choice  of  materials. 
The  life  of  wood  commonly  used  in  each  locality  is  a  factor 
in  the  choice  of  timber  or  some  more  permanent  form  of 
structure. 

The  foundation  details  are  variously  affected  by  the  cliar- 
acter  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  structure  is  to  rest.  A  soft 
alluvial  deposit  or  sand  will  often  require  very  long  piles, 
while  if  rock  bottom  may  be  reached  without  great  expense, 
cribs  or  piers  may  be  constructed  economically.  River  or 
stream  flow  may  wash  out  foundations  or  fill  up  adjacent 
docks.  The  season  of  the  year  when  a  wharf  may  be  started 
might  determine  the  character  of  construction  chosen. 

In  most  of  our  harbors  conditions  imposed  by  the  general 
layout  of  the  government  harbor  lines  affect  the  general  shape 
of  the  work.  Where  the  government  harbor  lines  are  laid 
out  far  from  the  natural  shore  line,  construction  will  develop 
into  long  and  slender  wharves,  while  if  the  harbor  lines  are 
close  in  shore,  structures  will  develop  into  broad  and  prob- 
ably filled  docks.  If  the  adjacent  channels  have  not  been 
developed  to  their  final  form  by  government  decision,  it  might 
be  unwise  to  adopt  permanent  construction.  Sometimes  ri- 
parian rights  have  not  been  settled  by  court  decisions  and 
permanence  of  legal  rights  should  precede  permanence  of 
construction. 

Business  and  economic  conditions  have  a  most  important 
part  in  the  design  of  a  wharf.  For  instance,  a  lumber  wharf 
built  in  a  country  where  the  timber  business  will  last  only 
10  or  IS  years  will  suggest  a  cheap  first  cost,  while  a  struc- 
ture to  handle  package  or  bulk  freight  serving  ocean  liners 
would  naturally  suggest  permanent  design.  The  volume  of 
business  to  be  handled  at  the  dock,  its  rush  times  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  its  possibility  of  increased  growth  or 
change  of  character  of  shipments  may  also  develop  a  special 
design.  The  principle  of  obsolescence  places  limits  on  the 
investment  even  if  no  other  limit  comes  in. 

Many  times  judgment  on  general  layouts  will  be  made  on 
the  visible  and  self-evident  factors,  but  the  indirect  and  in- 
tangible things  may  be  of  greater  value,  as,  for  instance,  the 
principle  that  the  breakdown  or  loss  of  service  of  a  part  of 
the  whole  train  or  sequence  of  operation  may  entail  loss  of 
many  times  the  cost  of  permanent  construction  in  the  loss  of 
time  of  the  rest  of  the  machine,  which  may  mean  delay  of  all 
correlated  transportation. 

The  item  of  maintenance  cost  is  very  important.  Even  at 
the  present  prices  it  may  be  the  deciding  factor,  but  with  the 
upward  tendency  in  the  price  of  materials,  repairs  may  run 
into  larger  sums  than  first  contemplated  and  so  balance  the 
increased  cost  and  interest  on  better  structures.  Maintenance 
costs  vary  through  difference  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  sys- 
tem of  maintenance,  prompt  repair  oftentimes  saving  greater 
losses. 

The  Design  of  the  Substructure 

Any  sub.structure  may  be  divided  into  elements  as  in- 
dicated by  the  diagram  and  notations  thereon.  The  criti- 
cal region  where  the  greatest  variation  in  design  and  con- 
struction occurs  is  that  next  to  the  dock  basin  or  the  part  of 
the  wharf  which  comes  closest  to  the  boats,  for  here  we  find 
a  variety  of  forces  and  requirements.  The  vertical  loads  are 
carried  by  piling,   sheet  piling,   crib  walls  and   fills.      The 


horizontal  pressures,  where  they  exist,  are  carried  by  sheet 
piling  or  crib  walls.  Boat  impact  and  mooring  stresses  are 
usually  carried  by  the  structure  as  a  whole. 

Of  the  faults  in  the  foundation  uneven  settlement  is  worse 
than  uniform  settlement  because  it  sets  up  destructive  stresses 
in  the  superstructure.  Therefore,  if  settlement  seems  un- 
avoidable, attention  should  be  given  to  keeping  it  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible.  This  can  be  attained  by  using  a  uni- 
form system  of  support.  One  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
failure,  and  perhaps  the  most  common  defect  in  dock  foun- 
dation construction,  is  the  improper  spacing  of  the  support- 
ing piling.  The  tendency  is  to  space  piling  more  or  less  uni- 
formly throughout  the  structure  with  utter  disregard  of  the 
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Summary   of   General  Considerations  Which   Govern   Design 
of  Docks  and  Wharves 

unequal  distribution  of  load.  Often  the  parts  of  the  dock 
carrying  no  load  at  all  are  supported  by  the  same  distribu- 
tion of  piling  as  the  part  of  the  structure  carrying  the  maxi- 
mum loads.  Piles  should  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  uniform 
loading  for  each  pile. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  all  docks  yet  built  or  being 
l)uilt  in  this  country  are  designed  with  wooden  piling  to  carry  ^Bi 
tlieir   loads.      In   many    cases   they    are   being    surmounted  ^|l 
above  water  line  by  concrete  piers  either  with   or  without 
timber  grillage.      It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  prac- 
tice at  the  present   time  to  use  treated  timber  and   treated 
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piling  in  :ill  work  subject  to  destruction  by  the  teredo  or 
other  form  of  marine  borers. 

Where  piling  is  driven  in  very  deep  water  and  future 
plans  contemplate  permanent  filling  of  the  dock,  it  is  often 
good  practice  to  fill  in  around  the  piling  to  a  certain  depth 
witli  ruljble  stone,  thus  stiffening  the  foundation  and  caus- 
ing less  damage  to  buildings  and  structures  due  to  the  shock 
of  berthing  boats.  Some  structures  are  surrounded  by  tim- 
ber sheet  piling  well  anchored  back  with  steel  rods  and  the 
wharf  is  then  filled  to  the  required  height.  A  few  have  al- 
ready used  steel  sheet  piling  for  this  purpose,  thereby  ob- 
taining  a  very  permanent   foundation. 

During  the  past  a  great  many  docks  have  been  constructed 
of  timber  cribs  sunk  along  the   dock  line  without  placing 
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piling  or  other  permanent  forms  of  support  under  them. 
These  structures  have  been  ver}-  unsatisfactory.  They  have 
caused  trouble  by  settling  under  load,  and  by  being  over- 
turned toward  deep  water  easily  whenever  it  became  neces- 
sary to  deepen  channels.  This  practice  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  it  is  now  recognized  that  filled  cribs 
should  never  be  placed  except  upon  solid  unyielding  foun- 
dations. Where  the  improvement  will  warrant  the  expendi- 
ture, the  use  of  some  form  of  steel  .sheet  piling  is  very  satis- 
factory, and  its  use  will,  doubtless,  be  increased  very  greatly 
in  the  future. 


The  present  depth  of  channel  as  well  as  the  depth  that 
may  be  required  in  the  future  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. If  the  structure  is  one  to  be  used  a  long  time 
its  future  improvement  by  changing  a  timber  foundation 
to  one  of  more  permanent  design  of  concrete  and  steel  must 
be  considered. 

Filling  l)ehind  sheet  piling  or  in  cribs  should  be  distri- 
buted uniformly  and  in  horizontal  layers.  Sheet  piling 
walls  and  cribs  should  be  tight  so  as  to  retain  all  the  fill 
permanently.  Cribs  should  rest  fairly  on  suitably  pre- 
pared Iwttom.  Ample  allowance  for  strength  in  the  founda- 
tion for  all  loads  and  forces  which  may  come  on  the  wharf 
and  prevention  of  overloading  later  is  the  best  way  to 
minimize  settlements. 

W'hen  a  boat  strikes  a  wharf  or  pier  the  damage  done 
will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  boat,  its  speed,  its  material, 
and  on  the  mass  of  the  pier,  its  fender  sj'stem  and  its  mate- 
rial. The  designer  must  consider  where  he  wishes  to  direct 
the  damage  or  the  cost  of  maintenance.  There  are  two  sys- 
tems directly  opposed  in  principle.  The  first  is  to  build  of 
materials  of  such  elasticity  and  make  up  as  will  absorb  the 
average  service  blows  with  very  small  damage.  Usually 
this  takes  the  form  of  elaborate  timber  framing  with  fender 
piles,  sometimes  backed  with  coil  springs.  The  exposed 
points  are  usually  protected  with  large  groups  of  closely- 
driven  i)iles.  However,  this  protection  fails  with  a  .square 
blow  of  a  vessel  under  headway  and  usuallv  results  in  ex- 
pensive damage  to  the  pier. 

The  other  system  is  to  build  of  simple  concrete  masses 
or  reinforced  concrete  of  such  amount  and  rigidity  that 
boats  strike  the  j)ier  at  their  own  peril.  Here  a  premium  is 
put  on  solidity  and  mass.  Vessels  can  and  do  much  dam- 
age even  to  the.se  structures,  but  greater  damage  is  usually 
sustained  by  the  boat.  This  tends  to  increase  the  skill  and 
diligence  of  the  captains,  lessening  the  frequency  of  such 
accidents  and  usually  leaving  the  structure  in  a'  shape  to 
be  easily  repaired  after  a  destructive  blow.  Such  structures 
usually  only  have  a  rubbing  waling  strip  of  oak  timber  or 
fender  ikuIs  of  12-in.  by  12-in.  timber  hung  over  the  side. 
Timber  piers  usually  are  not  adapted  to  the  second  system 
because  they  are  lacking  in  mass  and  rigidity,  hence  some 
form  of  the  first  system  is  used. 

Where  passenger  service  is  rendered  bv  the  pier,  the 
second  system  is  not  advisable  because  of  the  effect  of  a 
smashing  blow  of  impact  with  the  pier  on  a  large  crowd 
of  people  on  the  lioat.  Rightly  here  practice  has  developed 
elaborate  systems  of  cushioning  the  blow  and  letting  the 
damage  be  done  to  the  dock. 

The  case  of  a  suiimerged  wall  with  water  on  both  sides 
where  filling  is  put  in  back  may  lead  to  a  little  confusion. 
If  the  water  stands  at  the  same  level  on  both  sides  of  the 
wall  the  hydrostatic  pressures  are  JDalanced.  The  material 
filled  in  back  of  the  wall  usually  weighs  more  than  water, 
even  after  allowing  for  the  buoyant  effect  of  the  water.' 
This  gives  an  added  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  wall  equal 
to  the  horizontal  pressure  of  tliat  material  with  its  slope 
angle  of  repose  under  water  and  its  reduced  weight.  The 
effect  of  the  water  is  to  decrease  the  angle  of  repose  of  the 
material  and  the  effective  weight.  Decreasing  the  angle  of 
repose  increases  the  horizoirtal  pressure  and  decreasin^g  the 
eftective  weight  lessens  the  horizontal  pressure.  If  the"  ma- 
terial lies  fair  against  the  wall  so  tliat  tlie  hydros^tatic  pres- 
.sure  has  no  area  to  press  against,  the  eftective  hvdro.static 
pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  will  be  zero,  but  in  prac- 
tice a  film  of  water  will  lie  next  to  the  wall  except  at  a  few 
jioints  which  transmit  the  pressure  of  the  filling  itself. 

Piling,  piers  and  original  ground  which  stands  at  greater 
heights  tlian  the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  channel  tend  to  re- 
duce the  pressure  exerted  against  the  inside  of  the  wall. 
The  amount  of  the  reduction  is  a  subject  for  careful  judg- 
ment in  each  case.     Because  of  this  reduction,  it  is  some- 
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times  possible  to  leave  out  intermediate  supports  on  sheet 
piling,  using  only  secure  anchorages  at  the  top  and  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  imbedment  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  early  days  of  wharf  building  the  driving  of  a 
strong  pile  sticking  up  through  the  deck  three  or  four  feet 
formed  a  satisfactory  mooring  post  when  boats  were  smaller 
and  the  attaching  lines  had  a  horizontal  pull,  but  with  the 
increase  in  the  size  and  height  of  vessels  which  mean  a  high 
inclination  of  the  rope  with  a  tendency  to  slip  off  the  old 
straight  side  posts,  have  come  cast-iron  posts  with  various 
shapes  to  overcome  the  slipping.  All  of  these  posts  require 
suitable  foundations  with  hold-down  bolts  to  take  care  of 
the  lift.  With  the  addition  of  steam  winches  on  the  boats 
to  warp  them  along  the  piers  in  loading,  it  has  been  found 
advantageous  to  have  mooring  posts  at  frequent  intervals 
along  the  front  of  the  pier.  It  is  well  also  to  have  a  few  posts 
further  back  from  the  front  to  fasten  mooring  lines  at  less 
inclination  for  such  work  as  pulling  the  boat  closer  to  the 
piers.  As  a  matter  of  safety,  it  is  necessary  that  some  form 
of  curbing  or  foothold  should  be  provided  along  the  front 
of  the  pier  for  the  men  receiving  the  mooring  ropes  to  pre- 
vent their  slipping  and  being  pulled  into  the  water. 

Superstructures  Construction 

The  superstructures  of  many  wharves  constructed  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  are  of  a  composite  character.  Tim- 
ber, concrete  and  steel  are  used  in  various  combinations, 
and  there  seems  to  be  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  practice.  Timber  structures  are  generally  decked  by 
cutting  off  the  piling  to  the  proper  level,  capping  them  with 
standard  sized  timbers  and  placing  a  plank  floor,  securely 
spiked  to  the  caps.  This  form  of  deck  is  very  satisfactory 
for  wooden  structures  and,  up  to  the  present,  on  account  of 
the  low  price  of  timber,  has  probably  returned  more  on  the 
investment  than  would  have  been  produced  by  any  perma- 
nent form  of  construction.  In  the  past  few  years  some  de- 
signers have  placed  concrete  decks  on  timber  structures  and 
others  have  used  concrete  with  asphalt  wearing  surface.  It 
would  seem  that  either  of  these  methods  of  construction 
were  hardly  satisfactory.  Concrete  or  asphalt  decks  should 
1)6  placed  on  filled  or  permanent  structures  so  they  will  not 
deteriorate  rapidly  from  the  action  of  an  unstable  founda- 
tion. 

The  superstructure  of  many  wharves  is  of  very  simple 
construction,  being  principally  a  more  or  less  extensive  roof 
supported  upon  posts  from  the  foundation.  Of  late  years 
many  fine  examples  of  steel  and  concrete  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  the  tendency  in  all  the  large  shipping  cen- 
ters, at  the  present  time,  is  to  erect  structures  of  this  char- 
acter. The  danger  of  fires  and  the  tremendous  loss  inci- 
dent to  the  destruction  of  wharves  and  their  contents,  as 
well  as  the  loss  that  may  entail  on  shipping  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  has  been  a  very  decided  factor  in  producing 
a  permanent  form  of  construction.  The  constant  rise  in 
prices  of  timber  in  all  forms  and  the  lower  prices  of  steel 
and  concrete  is  making  it  more  feasible  to  put  up  fireproof 
structures  of  permanent  design. 

Economy  Curves 

The  formula  for  these  curves  is  given  with  the  curves. 
By  assuming  that  n  and  m  have  a  fixed  ratio  and  using 
various  life  periods,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  values  of  / 
for  each  ratio  of  life  periods  and  different  lengths  of  life. 
By  plotting  these  values  of  /  and  joining  points  calculated 
for  the  same  ratio  of  life  period,  we  get  curves  showing 
values  of  /  for  any  life  period  within  the  limits  of  the 
curves.  For  convenience  those  of  even  life  ratio  were  plotted. 
For  any  fractional  ratio  of  life  period  values  'of  /  can  be 
found  approximately  close  by  interpellation  between  the 
appropriate  curves.  The  curves  start  at  zero  life  and  ratios 
of  cost  erjual  to  the  ratio  of  life  period  and  approach  the 


ratio  one  as  the  life  periods  lengthen  until  at  infinity  /^ 
one,  irrespective  of  the  ratio  of  cost  at  the  start.  The  curves 
are  calculated  with  the  interest  rate  at  6  per  cent,  but  the 
jirinciple  would  be  the  same  whether  we  used  3  per  cent, 
4  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent  except  that  the  higher 
the  rate  the  more  rapidly  do  the  curves  fall  to  the  ratio  one. 
By  a  study  of  the  curves  it  will  be  seen  that  a  larger  ratio 
of  first  cost  is  justified  for  short  life  structures  than  for 
long  life  structures  even  if  the  ratios  of  life  periods  are  the 
same.  It  will  be  seen  that  every  additional  year  which  we 
can  add  to  the  life  of  the  lesser  cost  structure  lowers  the 
ratio  of  justified  cost  of  a  longer  life  structure,  even  though 
the  longer  life  structure  does  last  the  same  ratio  of  life. 
For  example:  Treated  timber  with  a  life  of  25  years  and 
steel  of  50  years  have  a  justified  cost  ratio  of  only  1.23  and 
even  if  we  were  to  get  infinite  life  from  the  steel  a  cost  ratio 
of  only  1.30  is  allowable.  This  does  not  prove  the  steel 
should  not  be  used,  but  indicates  that  where  steel  is  used 
seme  other  important  factor  such  as  maintenance  of  frre 
hazard  must  l)e  the  basis  for  spending  a  greater  amount. 


METAL  ALLOYS  USED  IN  LOCOMOTIVES* 
By  G.  L.  Hoyt 

Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Every  railroad  man  who  is  concerned  with  the  design  of 
a  locomotive  knows  that  heat-treated  steel  has  better  prop- 
erties than  annealed  steel,  for  by  heat  treatment  we  are 
able  to  produce  certain  properties  that  can  be  produced  in  no 
other  way.  I  have  found,  however,  in  talking  with  various 
railroad  men,  that  the  chief  reason  the\'  are  not  read)'  to  adopt 
heat-treated  parts  is  that  heat-treated  steels  do  not  stand  up 
any  better  than  ordinary  carbon  steels,  and  that  in  some  cases 
special  steels  give  more  trouble  than  ordinar}'  carbon  steels. 
The  reason  given  is  that  the  producers  of  these  parts  are  not 
in  a  position  to  heat-treat  material  of  that  quality  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  to  sell  for  such  a  price  that  the  railroads  can 
effect  an  economy  in  buying.  At  present  the  practice  is  to 
merely  anneal  the  various  parts.  A  locomotive  a.xle  will  be 
forged  from  an  ordinarily  good  grade  of  open-hearth  steel. 
After  forging  it  is  heated  to  the  critical  point  and  allowed 
to  cool  in  the  air  slowly.  The  object,  I  take  it,  is  to  insure 
uniformity  and  to  remove  internal  strains.  Whether  or  not  a 
satisfactory  structure  is  produced  is  of  entirely  secondary 
importance.  When  I  mention  internal  strains,  I  give  the 
reason  why  heat-treated  steels  are  not  used  generally  in  loco- 
motive practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  advantages 
which  they  possess  over  ordinary'  carbon  steels,  and  if  it  is 
impossible  at  present  to  obtain  heat-treated  steels  for  locomo- 
ti\T  construction,  something  should  be  done  about  it. 

If  I  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly,  there  is  a 
necessit}-  for  all  the  economy  possible  in  railroad  operation, 
which  is  why  the  question  of  using  heat-treated  steels  in  loco- 
motive construction  is  becoming  more  and  more  important. 
It  is  possible  to  produce  steels  that  far  surpass  those  now  en- 
tering into  locomotive  construction.  In  gun  construction  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  steel  plants  got  together 
and  are  now  successfully  manufacturing  heat-treated  gun 
parts.  Hadfield  projectiles  are  probably  the  most  difficult 
to  produce  satisfactorily  of  all  materials  made  of  steel,  the 
internal  strain  serving  to  weaken  the  resistance  of  the  mate- 
rial. What  has  been  done  in  other  cases  can  be  done  in  regard 
to  any  part  about  a  locomotive.  I  can  see  nothing  inherently 
difficult  about  heat-treating  locomotive  parts.  Whether  or 
not  the  methods  for  doing  this  are  developed  depends  upon 
the  demand  made  upon  the  steel  plants  by  the  railroads  to 
produce  the  desired  material.  If  the  roads  feel  that  there 
would  be  an  economy  in  using  heat-treated  parts,  undoubtedly 
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there  would  be  a  great  attempt  on  the  jmrt  of  the  steel  plants 
to  produce  that  material. 

You  may  have  certain  specifications  for  buying  a  certain 
grade  of  steel,  but  30  per  cent,  elongation,  etc.,  tell  almost 
nothing  about  the  steel,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  axle  is  going  to  stand  up  in  service,  for  the  tests  which 
are  used  to  bring  out  the  superiority  of  heat-treated  steels  are 
of  an  entirely  different  character.  Take  a  locomotive  frame, 
or  the  axle;  its  parts  are  subjected  to  vibratory  strains  and 
stresses.  Say  that  the  locomotive  axle  runs  hot,  and  that  it  is 
cooled  off  with  water,  ice,  or  snow,  and  a  crack  is  started. 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  a  crack  in  a  locomotive 
axle  having  a  line-grained  structure,  and  one  having  a  coarse- 
grained structure?  In  considering  this,  the  real  value  of  heat 
treatment  is  brought  out,  and  it  is  not  shown  by  ordinary 
tensile  tests.  A  crack  is  of  much  less  consequence  in  the  case 
of  softened  steel  than  in  the  case  of  annealed  steel.  Internal 
strains  are  eliminated  in  annealed  steel,  but  the  same  treat- 
ment which  produces  the  fine-grained  structure  also  elim- 
inates internal  strains.  It  is  a  question  of  properly  conducting 
the  heat  treatment,  and  the  trouble  is  that  the  steel  plants 
either  work  carelessly  or  for  some  other  reason  do  not  take 
particular  pains  to  properly  heat-treat  the  material.  If  the 
railroads  as  a  whole  would  take  up  this  question  and  push  it 
as  they  pushed  the  question  of  steel  rails  a  few  years  ago,  I 
have  no  doul)t  but  that  they  would  get  i)roperly  heat-treated 
steels. 

As  far  as  special  steels  are  concerned,  the  j)rol)lem  is  dif- 
ferent. Their  cost  at  ])resent  is  almost  prohibitive.  Nickel 
steels,  etc.,  are  now  in  such  demand  on  account  of  their  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  automobiles  that  no 
considerable  portion  or  amount  of  them  can  be  diverted  to 
such  a  use  as  this,  and  unless  they  are  heat-treated  they  are 
not  at  all  worth  the  additional  cost. 

When  using  special  steels  which  have  been  heat-treated, 
why  do  those  in  charge  of  locomotive  construction  insist  on 
using  the  same  designs?  A  certain  part  is  made  of  ordinary 
carbon  steel  annealed.  As  an  experiment,  a  railroad  will 
buy  that  part  made  out  of  special  steel,  heat-treated,  and 
expect  to  effect  an  economy.  No  metallurgist  would  advise 
leaving  the  design  the  same;  if  it  is  correct  for  carbon  steels, 
it  is  not  correct  for  special  steels.  If  you  leave  the  cross- 
section  the  same,  you  leave  the  weight  of  the  section  the  same, 
and  the  price  of  the  heat-treated  part  consequently  .st>ems  ex- 
orbitant. The  management,  however,  jirolxiijly  takes  the 
stand  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  section  the  same  and  get 
the  improvement  by  substituting  a  good  steel,  jjut  this  does 
not  give  a  satisfactory  basis  for  comparison. 

Another  point  I  want  to  l)ring  out  is  the  service  you  can 
expect  from  sjjecial  steel  as  compared  with  carl)on  steel.  A 
locomotive  ecjuipfied  with  special-steel  heat-treated  parts  is 
usually  found  in  the  shops  as  frequently  as  other  locomotives, 
i)ut  the  reason  is  that  the  heat  treatment  has  not  been  care- 
fully done.  I  am  convinced  of  that  when  being  told  of  the 
failures  of  the  heat-treated  parts. 

In  closing,  let  me  compare  the  sen'icc  of  annealed  carbon 
steel  with  the  service  of  special  steel  properly  treated.  The 
carbon  steel  is  ductile  and  has  a  certain  amount  of  strength, 
but  in  practically  every  other  way  it  is  weak,  and  particularly 
so  if  a  flaw  develops.  The  annealed  axle  shows  its  weakness 
when  a  small  crack  starts  working  its  way  through  the  axle. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of  free  iron.  One  of 
the  worst  things  that  could  be  done  to  a  steel  axle  from  that 
point  of  view  would  be  to  anneal  it.  for  this  would  produce 
the  free  iron.  One  thing  that  counteracts  this  is  the  removal 
of  internal  strains.  A  heat-treated  steel  axle,  whether  of 
carbon  or  sjx^ial  steel,  designed  so  that  it  will  have  the  same 
static  strength,  if  injured  in  any  way  has  several  times  the 
resistance  of  annealed  steel.  The  heat-treated  stwl  is  less  apt 
to  be  tricky  than  the  annealed  steel. 

The  saving  effected  by  using  special  steels  results  chieflv 


from  cutting  down  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts;  but 
unless  these  are  designed  with  the  properties  of  the  heat- 
treated  steel  in  mind,  there  can  be  no  real  comparison  drawn. 
The  work  done  up  to  the  present  time  does  not  lead  to  a 
reasonalile  comparison  between  special  and  annealed  steels, 
and  until  that  is  done  properly,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
sav  whetlier  the  special  steels  should  be  condemned. 


A  BETTER  METHOD  FOR  HANDLING  IN\  OICES 

The  handling  of  invoices  and  vouchers  is  not  the  diffi- 
cult task  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  that  it  is  on  most 
railways.  The  road  has  been  using  for  some  time  a 
voucher.  Form  754,  which  is  made  out  not  in  the  railroad 
offices  but  by  the  company  which  sells  the  supplies.  A  copy 
of  the  voucher  is  reproduced  herewith.  The  supply  company 
from  which  the  goods  are  bought,  renders  invoices  in  tripli- 
cate when  the  goods  are  shipped,  according  to  the  customary 
practice.  Tlie  three  copies  of  the  invoice  are  sent  through 
the  usual  channels,  to  be  checked  by  the  purchasing  agent, 
the  general  storekeeper  and  the  division  storekeeper. 

On  most  roads  the  procedure  would  then  be  to  send  the 
invoice  to  the  auditor  of  disbursements  to  be  passed  for  pay- 
ment. The  auditor  would  then  forward  the  invoice  to  the 
office  of  the  comptroller  who  when  he  has  a  numljer  of  in- 
voices will  make  out  a  voucher  and  pay  the  bills.  On  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  however,  the  voucher  for  payment  is 
made  out  not  in  the  railroad's  offices  but  by  the  company 
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selling  the  goods.  The  voucher  is  rendered  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  is  really  a  statement  of  all  the  invoices  sent 
during  the  month.  It  is  checked  by  the  purchasing  agent, 
the  storekeeper,  the  auditor  of  disbursements,  etc.,  and  when 
properly  signed  and  stamped  serves  as  an  order  on  the  bank 
for  payment  for  the  month's  account.  It  is  banked  by  the 
supply  company  like  a  check  and  on  its  return  from  the 
banks  is  filed  in  the  railroad  office  for  future  reference. 

The  advantages  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind  are  many.  The 
voucher  contains  all  the  bills  rendered  during  the  month, 
and  serves  as  a  check  at  once  upon  all  the  invoices  tiiat  mav 
be  outstanding.  The  account  is  complete  and  upon  payment 
is  cleaned  up  entirely.  There  is  no  fear  of  overlooking  mis- 
laid invoices,  of  forgetting  invoices  in  process  of  being 
checked,  or  of  invoices  being  too  long  delayed  for  pavment. 
The  railway,  further,  receives  at  the  end  of  the  month  a 
complete  record  of  its  bills  outstanding,  and  can  easily  de- 
termine where  it  stands  at  all  times. 
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TRAIN  HANDLING* 

By  G.  H.  Wood 

General  Air  Brake  Inspector,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  damaging  shocks  in  long 
trains,  due  to  brake  applications,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  percentage  of  braking  power  be  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible  on  all  cars,  and  that  loaded  and  empty  cars 
be  so  distributed  in  trains  that  the  greater  part  of  each 
will  not  be  at  the  head  end  or  rear  end.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  practical  generally  to  ahernate  loaded  and  empty  cars 
throughout  trains  and  the  best  that  can  be  e.xpected  in  this 
respect  is  to  place  part  of  the  empties  ahead  and  part  of 
them  at  the  rear,  placing  at  least  one  third  of  the  empties 
in  the  head  end  of  the  train,  and  the  balance  behind  the 
loaded  cars.  This  does  not  mean  that  in  short  trains,  say 
25  or  30  cars,  and  where  there  are  only  a  few  empties  or 
loads  that  this  procedure  is  necessary;  but  on  long  trains 
of  40  cars  or  more  where  about  one  half  are  loads,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  place  the  loads  and  empties  as  above  suggested. 
This  provides  a  means  of  distributing  the  braking  power  so 
that  reasonably  good  handling  of  the  train  cm  be  expected. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  that  piston  travel  be  properly 
adjusted  on  all  cars  in  any  train.  This  feature  has  been 
dwelt  upon  more  or  less  by  those  concerned  in  brake  main- 
tenance. Long  piston  travel  is  preferable  to  short  piston 
travel,  that  is,  7  in.  standing  travel  will  provide  much  bet- 
ter handling  trains  than  5  in.  standing  travel  with  the  same 
brake  pipe  reduction,  because  in  the  former  case  the  cylin- 
der pressure  will  be  built  up  more  slowly  and  consequently 
any  movement  of  slack  in  the  train  will  take  place  propor- 
tionately slower,  with  a  reduction  in  the  velocity  difference 
between  cars  and  the  stresses  set  up  on  account  of  such; 
and  while  there  will  be  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
cylinder  pressure  between  a  5-in.  and  7-in.  piston  travel  at 
the  beginning  of  a  brake  application,  the  pressures  will  be 
nearly  equal  when  the  brake  is  fully  applied.  An  idea  of 
the  shocks  produced  in  trains  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  statement: 

"It  is  not  infrequent  that  a  velocity  difference  of  one  mde 
per  hour  is  set  up  between  cars  at  different  points  in  a  train, 
due  to  grade  conditions  or  loaded  and  empty  cars,  durmg 
brake  applications.  With  the  present  standard  freight 
brake,  the  empty  car  tends  to  retard  at  about  three  or  four 
times  the  rate  of  the  fully  loaded  car,  and  if  a  heavy  service 
reduction  is  made,  if  the  loaded  cars  are  toward  the  head 
end  of  the  train,  the  ordinary  slack  between  cars  provides 
a  means  of  stretching  the  train  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
stresses  run  around  300,000  to  400,000  lb.;  hence  it  be- 
comes plain  why  a  draft  gear  yoke,  capable  of  sustaining 
the  weight  of  its  own  car,  or  even  a  number  of  such  cars 
if  suspended  vertically,  is  so  easily  broken  in  service;  also 
why  so  many  damaging  shocks,  due  to  slack  action,  occur 
every  day,  with  the  great  diversity  in  car  loading,  train 
make-up,  grade  conditions,  brake  conditions,  etc.  How- 
ever, if  a  light  brake  pipe  reduction  be  made  the  braking 
force  will,  of  course,  be  reduced  and  the  velocity  difference 
between  cars  in  the  train  will  be  reduced  correspondingly, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  stresses  set  up  between 
cars  in  the  train." 

You  will  note  that  the  statement  is  made  that  if  a  light 
brake  pipe  reduction  instead  of  a  heavy  one  be  made  that 
the  braking  force  will  be  reduced  and  the  velocity  difference 
between  cars  will  be  correspondingly  reduced;  however,  it 
is  assumed  in  the  above  case  that  the  piston  travel  is  near 
8  in.  standing  travel,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  low 
cylinder  pressure,  since  with  7  in.  piston  travel  a  10  lb. 
brake  pipe  reduction  produces  30  lb.  cylinder  pressure,  and 
a  5-in.  piston  travel  produces  45  lb.  cylinder  pressure,  with 

*  From   a   paper  presented  before   the   Car   Foremen's   Association  of  Chi- 


the  same  brake  pipe  reduction.  Note  that  in  the  case  of 
the  short  travel  the  brake  is  nearly  fully  applied,  if  70  lb. 
Ijrake  pipe  pressure  is  the  standard  carried.  A  5 -lb.  brake 
pipe  reduction  produces  about  7  lb.  cylinder  pressure  with 
a  7-in.  piston  travel,  and  the  same  reduction  with  a  S-in. 
travel  produces  about  17.5  lb.  cylinder  pressure.  The  rate 
of  retardation  due  to  brake  appjlications  depending  upon 
the  rate  at  which  the  brake  cylinder  pressure  can  be  built 
up,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  short  piston  travel,  say  5-in.  or 
less,  a  high  rate  or  retardation  is  possible,  because  a  10-lb. 
brake  pipe  reduction  produces  45  lb.,  a  high  cylinder  pres- 
sure. It  is  true  that  the  longer  brake  pipe  on  long  trains 
automatically  increases  the  time  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
effect  any  given  brake  pipe  reduction  over  that  obtaining 
for  a  short  train.  At  the  same  time  the  longer  brake  pipe 
increases  the  time  between  the  beginning  of  brake  applica- 
tion on  the  head  end  and  rear  end.  Now  if  the  piston  travel 
is  short,  say  5  in.,  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  high  brake 
cylinder  pressure  at  the  head  end  with  a  10  lb.  reduction 
before  the  beginning  of  brake  application  at  the  rear.  This 
causes  the  slack  to  run  in  from  the  rear,  sometimes  with 
very  damaging  results  if  the  speed  is  low-,  because  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  sufficient  braking  power  on  the  head  end 
of  a  long  train  to  stop  the  head  end  before  the  brake  appli- 
cation begins  at  the  rear  end.  This  results  in  a  collision 
between  the  two  ends  of  the  train.  However,  if  the  piston 
travel  be  long,  say  8  or  9-in.  standing  travel,  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  same  reduction  and  only  produce  20  to  25  lb. 
cylinder  pressure,  less  than  one-half  the  pressure  produced 
with  the  short  piston  travel.  This  reduces  the  rate  of  re- 
tardation set  up  on  the  head  end  of  the  train,  and  conse- 
quently the  severity  of  any  slack  action  due  to  a  run-in 
of  the  slack.  Lighter  brake  pipe  reductions  still  further 
reduce  the  c)'linder  pressure  developed,  until  the  train  can 
be  controlled  without  any  noticeable  slack  action. 

The  above  serves  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  the  man 
engaged  in  brake  maintenance  to  provide  a  brake  condition 
that  is  difficult  to  handle,  and  one  that  contributes  to  rough 
handling;  or  to  provide  conditions  that  are  quite  the  re- 
verse, so  far  as  piston  travel  is  concerned;  also  that  the  old 
idea  that  the  piston  travel  should  be  very  short,  to  provide 
a  quick  acting  brake  and  more  braking  power  for  light  re- 
ductions is  entirely  wrong  for  long  train  operation. 

.'\s  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  the  engineman  should  avoid 
heavy  brake  pfpe  reductions  at  any  one  time  in  handling 
long  trains.  He  is  in  a  measure  at  your  mercy  in  this  re- 
spect, since  once  the  triple  valves  are  moved  to  service  posi- 
tion, any  reduction  of  brake  pipe  pressure  causes  a  further 
increase  in  brake  cylinder  pressure.  The  rate  of  brake  pipe 
loss  or  reduction  due  to  leakage  should  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  and  should  not  exceed  5  lb.  per  minute  after  a 
IS  or  20-11  J.  brake  application  from  70-lb.  pressure. 

Numerous  cases  of  damage  in  handling  trains  are  trace- 
able to  the  manner  in  which  the  train  is  operated  by  train 
and  enginemen;  however,  cases  are  recorded  w-here  damage 
occur.-;  due  to  other  influences,  and  in  order  that  this  associa- 
tion may  lend  its  efforts  to  lessen  such  cases  the  car  depart- 
ment should  be  notified  promptly  of  any  case  of  trains 
leaving  the  terminals  coming  uncoupled  due  to  defective 
drawbars  or  appliances,  or  breaking-in-two  due  to  weak  or 
defective  draft  gear,  in  order  that  these  matters  may  be 
taken  up  promptly  with  the  head  inspectors  so  that  they 
will  realize  the  importance  of  doing  ever^ihing  possible  to 
prevent  cars  coming  uncoupled  due  to  mechanical  defects. 
In  making  up  trains,  cars  having  weak  or  defective  draft 
gear,  if  not  repaired,  should  be  handled  toward  the  rear  of 
trains,  and  it  is  important  that  yardmen  be  instructed  to 
place  cars  in  the  rear  of  the  train  when  so  notified  by  in- 
spectors or  when  the  cars  are  properly  carded  by  them. 

.\ny  efforts  directed  toward  providing  good  brake  condi- 
tions tends  to  reduce  the  rough  or  improper  handling  with 
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a  resultant  reduction  in  shocks  that  contribute  to  loss  and 
damage. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  inspection  of  draft  gear  and 
brake  conditions,  and  also  keep  the  slack  in  draft  gear  at 
its  minimum,  freight  trains  should  be  stretched  on  their 
arrival  at  all  terminals.  This  requires  the  incoming  brake 
test  to  be  made  as   follows: 

On  stop])ing  the  train,  where  it  is  to  be  left  in  the  ter- 
minal yard,  the  brakes  should  be  released  and  fully  charged, 
sufficient  hand  lirakes  should  be  ajjplied  at  the  rear  so  that 
the  slack  may  be  gently  pulled  out  on  tlie  entire  train,  after 
which  the  air  brakes  should  be  applied  with  at  least  a  20  lb. 
service  reduction.  The  brakeman  should  not  close  any  angle 
cocks  until  such  application  is  completed.  Inspectors  should, 
of  course,  Ije  on  hand  to  inspect  for  brake  and  draft  gear 
defects  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Representing  a  railroad  which  has  some  long  and  heavy 
grades,  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  cjuestion  of  mainten- 
ance of  retaining  valves  on  freight  cars.  Since  it  may  be 
that  some  will  cjuestion  the  suggestion  with  regard  to  avoid- 
ing piston  travel  shorter  than  7  in.,  I  wish  to  state  that  for 
grade  work  if  the  retaining  valve  and  its  connections  are 
kept  in  proper  condition,  as  they  should  be,  there  will  be 
less  difficulty  in  controlling  trains  on  heavy  grades  than 
obtains  with  the  short  piston  travel.  Not  only  this,  but 
with  pi.ston  travel  at  7  in.,  the  roads  operating  in  level  ter- 
ritor\-  will  have  much  better  handling  trains  with  a  conse- 
quent lessening  of  the  damage  occurring,  less  trouble  due  to 
stuck  brakes,  and  also  cracked  and  slid  flat  wheels.  The 
question  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  considerable  thought  and 
also  one  that  should  be  given  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  attention  by  those  who  are  directly  concerned  in 
the  maintenance  of  brakes. 

I  understand  that  M.  C.  B.  recommended  practice  with 
respect  to  piston  travel  is  at  present  Syi  to  7  in.  This, 
however,  should  be  changed,  in  my  opinion,  to,  from  6  to 
8  in.,  making  7  in.  the  standard  adjustment.  I  do  not  wish 
it  understood  that  I  favor  a  brake  condition  that  will  lessen 
the  safety  of  train  operation.  On  the  other  hand  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  for  the  operation  of  long  and 
heavy  trains  with  the  pneumatic  brake,  sooner  or  later  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  overcoming  the  time  element  in- 
herent in  pneumatic  brakes  will  be  made.  This  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  operation  of  the  brake  by  electrical 
means,  but  rather  by  timing  the  application  of  the  brake 
in  its  initial  stages,  thus  allowing  time  for  the  tremendous 
forces  existing  in  heavy  trains  to  adjust  themselves  gradual- 
ly before  a  high  rate  of  retardation  is  prcxluced.  This,  I 
feel,  is  necessary  for  both  the  service  and  the  emergency 
brake  application.  The  nearest  approach  that  can  be  made 
to  such  an  installation  with  present  equipment  is  to  main- 
tain the  piston  travel  slightly  longer  than  is  the  present 
practice  throughout  the  country.  I  have  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  recommended  such  a  change  and  understand  that 
at  the  present  time  this  suggestion  is  being  tried  out  on 
various  lines,  particularly  in  jiassenger  service,  with  verv 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  much  more  necessary  for  freight 
service,  where  the  trains  are  so  much  heavier  and  consist 
of  a  greater  number   of   cars. 


Ecuadorian  Bondholders  Lose  Suit. — Judge  Augustus 
N.  Hand,  of  the  Federal  District  Court  of  New  York,  has 
dismissed  the  suit  brought  against  Speyer  &  Company  and 
the  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company  by  Erskine 
Hewitt  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  other  bondholders  of 
the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway.  The  action,  which  was 
filed  on  Januar\'  2,  1899,  was  designed  to  impress  a  lien 
upon  nione\-  in  the  possession  of  Speyer  &:  Company.  The 
litigation  grew  out  of  contracts  made  by  the  government  of 
Ecuador  in  1897  and  1898  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  in  that  country,  to  Quito. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  REPLACE  TRAP  CARS 

For  aJKJUt  three  months  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  has  been  handling  less-than-car-load 
freight  between  its  sub-stations  at  Front  street,  Sixth  street, 
Brighton  and  Ivorydale  and  its  main  station  at  Central 
avenue,  Cincinnati,  by  motor  trucks  in  place  of  trap  cars. 
These  motor  trucks  have  been  installed  to  release  the  freight 
cars  now  in  this  service  for  main  line  use;  to  increase  tlie 
present  station  rail  facilities;  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
present  freiglit  hou.se  by  securing  a  more  continuous  move- 
ment of  freight  at  the  main  and  sulj-stations  and  to  decrease 
the  liability  for  loss  and  damage. 

The  equipment  in  this  service  which  has  been  installed 
jointly  by  the  Motor  Terminals  Company  and  the  railroad 
consi.sts  of  (>ne  5-ton  White  motor  truck  chassis,  nine  re- 
movable truck  bodies  with  a  capacity  of  5  tons  each,  12  sets 
of  lifting  chain  hoists  and  five  overhead  superstructures. 
The  ]3lan  of  operation  is  to  di.stribute  these  movable  truck 
bodies  at  each  of  the  four  sub-stations  and  the  main  station. 
In  outljound  service  they  are  spotted  on  the  floor  of  the 
freight  house  or  left  suspended  under  the  super-structure  in 
the  drive  way  so  that  freight  can  be  loaded  directly  on  them 
by  the  shipper  instead  of  being  placed  on  the  station  l^oor. 
In  this  way  the  rehandling  of  the  freight  over  the  floor  to 
the  out-bound  car  is  eliminated.     With  in-bound  traffic  the 


Motor    Truck    Chassis    With    Removable    Truck    Body    and 
Chain   Hoists 

freight  is  trucked  directl\-  from  tlie  car  in  which  it  arrives 
over  the  platform  into  the  truck  body  for  the  proper  sub- 
station. \\'hen  these  truck  bodies  are  loaded  they  are  ready 
for  movement  at  once  over  the  streets  to  the  main  or  sub- 
stations. 

After  a  truck  body  is  loaded  and  ready  for  shipment,  an 
average  of  onl\-  five  minutes  is  required  to  transfer  it  to  and 
from  the  motor  truck  chassis.  \Vith  this  arrangement  the 
motor  truck  can  be  employed  continuously  in  transferring 
these  bodies  with  their  contents  from  one  freight  house  to 
another.  In  this  way  the  single  truck  has  hanciled  as  much 
as  84  tons  of  freight  in  one  day.  The  average  load  of  each 
truck  l)ody  is  4.55  tons.  Investigation  showed  that  trap 
car  movements  require  an  average  of  1 '  i  days  while  with 
this  system  of  motor  transportation  the  haul  of  a  trap  car 
load  of  9  tons  of  freight  within  a  931  mile  radius  and  with 
an  average  haul  of  3  miles  is  made  in  1  hour  and  24  min- 
utes. 

The  use  of  this  system  of  freight  transference  has  re- 
sulted in  advancing  trap  car  freight  movement  24  hours,  as 
88.4  ]ier  cent  of  this  trap  car  freight  reaches  the  main 
station  in  time  for  loading  into  line  cars  the  same  day  or 
is  delivered  to  the  sub-stations  in  time  for  deliven'  to  the 
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consignee.  It  has  also  made  available  for  other  service 
eight  trap  cars  daily  and  has  eliminated  the  expense  of 
switching  these  cars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  floor  capacity 
of  the  stations  has  been  increased  4,860  sq.  ft.  or  40.8  per 
cent.  The  rehandling  of  the  freight  passing  through  these 
stations  has  also  been  reduced  over  SO  per  cent  daily. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  this  service  as  compared  with 
trap  cars  the  contract  price  per  ton  of  freight  handled,  the 
labor  cost  for  truckers  and  operators  and  the  interest  and 
depreciation  on  the  investment  in  the  superstructure  were 
compared  with  the  charges  for  switching,  per  diem,  labor 
and  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  box  car  equipment. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  truck  with  its  disproportion- 
ately heavy  overhead  charges  has  been  compared  with  the 
pro  rated  operating  cost  of  a  large  road,  the  results  have 
convinced  those  in  charge  of  this  development  that  it  is 
economical.  It  is  now  planned  to  present  these  figures  to 
the  other  roads  in  Cincinnati  with  the  idea  of  extending 
this  service  to  the  interchange  of  freight  between  roads. 


COMING  MAINTENANCE  CONVENTIONS 

The  programs  for  the  meetings  of  the  three  associations 
in  the  maintenance  of  way  field,  which  will  be  held  in 
September  and  October  have  been  prepared  and  well  at- 
tended and  profitable  conventions  are  anticipated.  These 
associations  are  the  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way 
Association,  the  American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building 
Association,  and  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters' 
Association.  According  to  the  programs,  entertainment  will 
form  a  minor  feature  of  the  various  meetings,  the  subjects 
for  discussion  being  selected  for  the  most  part  with  a  view- 
to  their  pertinence  at  the  present  time. 

The  Ro.\DMASTERs'  Convention 

The  convention  of  the  Roadmasters'  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  September  18-20, 
inclusive.  The  program  for  this  meeting  appeared  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  20,  page  102.  Arrangements 
for  the  exhibit  of  the  Track  Supply  Association  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  this  convention  are  taking  form,  47  firms 
having  already  arranged  to  present  exhibits.  A  list  of  these 
companies  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  Bridge  and  Building  Convention 

The  American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association 
will  hold  a  convention  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
October  16-18,  inclusive.  The  place  of  meeting  was  changed 
from  St.  Paul,  previously  selected,  to  Chicago  because  of  the 
more  central  location.  The  program  in  detail  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tuesday  Morning.   October   16 
10:00  a.m. — Convention  called  to  order   by   president. 

Opening  bnsiness  and  reports  of  officers. 
11:00  a.m. — Committee    report,    Economical    Delivery    of    Water   to    Locomo- 
tives. 

Afternoon  Session 

Ecotwmkal  Methods  of  HmiJliiig   Work    Under  Present   Coiiditwiis 

2:00p.m. — Committee    report — Erection    of    Plate    Girder    Spans    with    the 

Least  Inf.rruption  to  Traffic. 
2:45  p.m. — Committee  rejiort — Repairing  and  Strengthening  Old  Masonry. 
3:15  p.m. — Committee  report— Paint  and  Its  Application  to  the  Exterior  of 

Railway   Buildings. 
3:45  p.  m. — Committee  report — Fircproofing  the  Roofs  of  Wooden  Buildings. 
4:15  p.  m. — Committee  report — Encasing  Girder  Bridges  in  Concrete. 
4:45  p.  m. — A  paper — Snow  Sheds. 
Tuesday    evening    has   been    set    apart    to    pay    tribute    to    the    memory    of 
Samuel  F.   Patterson,  late  secretary  emeritus. 

Wednesday  Morning,  October  17 
The  Labor  Problem 
9:30  a.  m.— Committee     report— How     to     Secure     and     Hold     Bridge     and 
Building  Men. 
L.  m. — Committee    report — Housing   and    Feeding   Bridge   and   Building 

Maintenance    Crews. 
1.  m.— Committee    report — Uniform    Rates   of   Pay    X'ersus    Differential 

Rales  for  Experienced  Men. 
-  ni. — Committee  report — Small  Versus  Large  Gangs  for  Maintenance 
Wcrk. 


11:30.1.  m. — Committee    report — Labor-saving    Equipment,    Including    Hand- 
operated  Devices  for  Lifting,  Pulling  and  Hoisting. 
Wednesday  Afternoon 
The  Material  Problem 
2:0(1  p.  m. — Committee  report — How  C'an  W^e  Best  Meet  the  Present  Bridge 
and  Building  Material  Situation? 

(a)  With  Reference  to  Bridge  and  Structural  Steel,  by  Albert 

F.    Reichman.    Division    Engineer,   American   Bridge   Co., 
Chicago. 

(b)  With    Reference    to    Building   Materials. 

(c)  With    Reference    to    Water    Service    Materials,    by    C.    R. 

Knowles,    Superintendent     of     Water     Service,     Illinois 
Central. 
3:30  p.m. — Committee    report — Conserving   the    Supply  of  Materials  by   In- 
telligent Reclamation. 
4  :00  p.  m. — Committee    report — Shipping    Company    Materials    Economically 
by  Loading  Cars  to   Capacity  and  Unloading  and   Releasing 
Them  Promptly,  etc. 
4:30  p.  m. — Committee  report — The  Bridge  and  Building  Material  Yard. 

(a)  As  a  Separate  Organization. 

(b)  As  a  Branch  of  the  Stores  Department. 

Thi'Rsday  Morning,  October  18 
'):30.i.  m.— C.-ill  to  ordei. 

Unfinished  and  new  business. 

Election  of  officers  and  selection  of  meeting  place  for  1918. 

Adjournment. 

The  Master  Painters'  Association 
The  ^laintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
October  16-18,  inclusive.  The  program,  covering  subjects 
that  are  of  special  importance  at  this  time,  is  given  in  part 
l_)elow : 

Tuesday,  October  16,  10:00  a.   m. 

Opening  Exercises 

2:00   P.   M. 

Painters    and    Painters,    C.     F.     Loweth.    chief    engineer.    C     M.    &    St.     P., 

Chicago,  111. 

Ofening  of  the  Question  Box 
Interior    Wall    Coatings,    C.    H.    Hall,    general    superintendent    Patton    Paint 

Company,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 
j\rethoi!s  Employed  in  Protecting  the  Public  from  Paint  During  the  Renovat- 
ing Period,  H.  B.  Wilson,  master  painter.  B.  &  L.  E.,  Greenville,  Pa. 
Wednesday,  October   17,  9:00  a.   m. 
•  ..inmittee    report^Painting    of    Water    Tanks,    Bert.    E.     Darrow.    master 

painter.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Open  discussion:     Painting  of   Danger  lines  on  Station  Platforms. 
The   Volume  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Painting,  W.  S.  Lacher,  managing  edi- 
tor, Railway  Maintenance  Engineer,  Chicago,  111. 

Thursday,  October  IS,  9:00  a.  m. 
Committee  report — Painting  of  Bridges,  H.  S.  Bird,  .-naster  painter,  P    &  R., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Finishing  of  Floors,  H.  B.  Wilson. 

Efficiency.  Economy  and  Safety  First,  H.  F.  Tones,  master  pair.ter    Big  Four 
Wabash,  Ind. 

2:00  p.   M. 
Metal   Proiection,  Phillip  L.  Maurey. 
Committee    report— Material    and    Labor     Reports,    W.     L     Fiench.    master 

painter,  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
-Answers  and  discussion  of  questions  from  question  box. 
Closing  bnsiness. 


Military  Railway  Construction. — It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  British  army  alone  has  constructed  and 
is  operating  a  very  consideraljle  mileage  of  standard  and 
narrow  gage  railways  behind  the  firing  line  in  France,  and 
brief  particulars  are  occasionally  made  public  in  tlie  course 
of  ministerial  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Under 
existing  conditions,  technical  details  of  these  lines  are,  nat- 
urally, not  available,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  the 
war  data  as  to  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  will 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  railway  men.  The  facts  relat- 
ing to  operation  should  be  of  especial  interest.  As  regards 
construction,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  quick  track-laving 
is  essential  in  the  case  of  military  railways  in  or  near  the 
actual  fighting  area,  the  lines  must  at  the  same  time  be  built , 
to  accommodate  heavy  traffic,  and  the  axle-loads  are  very  1 
considerable  where,  big  guns  and  high-calibre  munitions ' 
have  to  be  conveyed,  so  that  much  of  tlie  standard  gage  mile-  i 
age  is  heavy.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  newest  con- 
struction. Military  railways  often  vary  in  details  froraJ 
tliose  built  for  ordinary  commercial  traffic.  For  instance,L 
on  a  military  line  "somewhere  in  England"  keys  are  dis- 
liensed  with,  the  rails  are  flat-bottomed  and  of  T-section. 
and  are  secured  to  the  sleepers  by  dog  spikes. 
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THE  FIRST  RAILROAD  IN  ALBANIA 
By   Our   Special   European   Correspondent 

A  pair  of  steel  rails  today  marks  the  continuation  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula  of  the  \ia  Appia,  (Jueen  of  Roads,  the 
historic  example  of  the  lasting  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
^reat  Roman   Empire. 

After  2,229  years,  the  Italians,  geographical  inheritors 
of  the  ancient  empire,  have  taken  up  the  lost  thread  of  the 
Via  Appia  on  its  way  to  the  orient  and  there  huilt,  in  Al- 
bania, not  of  stone  but  of  steel,  a  road  which  will  connect 
Rome  with  Athens  and  Byzantium  (Constantinople).  The 
Italians  have  rebuilt  so  far  from  Vallona  along  the  route 
once  known  as  the  Egnatian  section  of  the  Via  Appia.  In 
ancient  times  the  Via  Appia  had  its  .starting  j^oint  at  the 
Gate  of  Capenza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  in  Rome, 
and  thence  wound  along  to  Capua,  thence  to  the  modern 
Brindisi,  refound  itself  across  the  Adriatic  at  Durazzo, 
■capital  of  Albania,  and  thence  drove  along  the  shore  above 
Vallona.  Today  the  Italians  plan  to  have  the  road  begin 
at  Vallona,  connecting  directly  by  boat  with  Brindisi. 

In  this  war  the  Italians  have  followed  the  e.xamf)le  of 
the  old  Romans.  Wherever  they  have  gone,  they  have  not 
destroved  l)ut  reconstructed,  built  for  the  future,  built  roads. 


peninsula  on  their  way  to  the  Orient,  whereas  the  other 
powers  wished  to  maintain  the  peninsula  as  a  territory 
thrown  across  the  j)ath  of  Central  Empire  progress.  Despite 
her  poverty  in  money,  the  dominant  party  in  Italy  wishes 
actually  to  re-establish  the  country  as  the  ruler  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  Balkan  policy  is  to  form  a  federation  of 
all  the  discordant  racial  elements  and  make  the  peninsula 
pro.sperous  and  powerful.  This  will  take  many,  many  years, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  Italy  plans  to  rule  the  Adriatic,  rather 
than  let  the  Austrians  do  it.  A  part  of  this  rule  means  the 
possession  of  the  coasts  of  Albania,  .^nd  while  we  are 
about  it,  say  the  Italians,  why  not  make  Albania  prosper- 
ous, why  not  build  roads  and  railroads?  In  the  entire  pen- 
insula there  are  some  6,,S00  miles  of  railroad,  mostly  French 
built.  But  Allnuiia,  until  the  Italians  came,  had  not  a  foot 
of  railroad. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  difticult  land  and  sea 
transportation  the  world  has  yet  seen  has  taken  place  in 
the  Mediterranean  since  the  war  began,  first  the  movement 
of  the  English  to  the  Dardanelles,  then  that  of  the  French, 
chiefly,  to  Salonika,  and  more  lately  that  of  the  Italians  in 
Alluinia. 

Albania,  it  must  be  understood,  though  fertile  in  soil  in 
spots,    lias    for    centuries    been    well-nigh    forsaken.      Wild 


The  U. 


liuui   Which  the  Narrow   Gage   Line  Started 


bridges,  railroads,  model  camps  of  steel  and  concrete  build- 
ings, all  of  which  will  last  and  be  useful  to  peace  long  after 
the  war  has  ended.  This  has  been  particularly  true  regard- 
ing the  mountain  country  of  the  Alps  which  they  have 
wrenched  from  the  Austrians,  and  during  their  brief  year  in 
Albania  they  have  continued  the  civilizing  work  begun  on 
their  principal  battle  front. 

'I'here  is  considerable  business  and  politics  behind  this 
railroad  and  reconstruction  work.  The  political  and  mili- 
tary story  of  Italy's  reasons  for  being  in  .Albania  has  l)een 
told  since  Minister  of  Foreign  .-Vffairs  Sonnino  surprised 
Europe  this  summer  by  formally  announcing  Italy's  occu- 
pancy of  Alliania  and  its  intention  to  continue  a  protector- 
ate there.  Those  unfamiliar  with  the  fine  points  of  Eu- 
ropean politics  can  hardly  see  how  the  occupancy  of  11,000 
sijuare  miles  of  territory,  about  one-third  the  size  of  Ice- 
land, and  at  present  not  as  rich,  except  for  a  troublesome 
population  of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  can  cause  much 
excitement  among  nations.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  cause  of  this  huge  war  began  in  the  Balkans,  because 
of  its  unsettled  partitions  of  land  ownership,  because, 
broadly,  the  Central   Empires  wished  to  overrun  the  whole 


nature  was  liere  coupled  with  wilder  bands  of  robbers.  .\ 
few  years  ago,  in  1913,  the  Austrians  made  a  deal  with  the 
Turkish  rulers  and  set  up  William  Frederich  as  king. 
Then,  possibly  acting  for  the  Italians,  Essad  Pasha  in  Octo- 
ber, 1914,  iiroclaimed  a  republic  with  himself  as  president. 
Latterly  he  simply  picked  up  his  scant  baggage  and  de- 
parted towards  Southern  France,  after  the  horrible  mid- 
winter retreat  of  the  Serb  army  down  the  Albanian  moun- 
tains, together  with  their  .-Vustrian  prisoners. 

The  transportation  of  this  body  of  starving  men  from 
.\lbania  to  the  island  of  Corfu  marked  tlie  beginning  of 
the  actual  Italian  occujiation.  Considering  the  submarine 
danger  and  their  other  normal  war  difficulties,  it  was  quite 
a  notable  transportation  job,  that  of  handling  150.000  sick 
and  disabled  men.  Cholera  broke  out  among  them,  and 
in  February.  1916.  while  the  transfer  to  the  island  of  Corfu 
was  fairl\-  well  begun,  two  Italian  ships,  the  Re  Vittorio  and 
the  Cordova,  each  lost  500  men  of  this  disease  in  the  brief 
journey.  The  organization  of  the  ports  had  been  so  rapidly 
and  securely  improvised  that  on  certain  days,  for  instance 
February  6,  1916,  no  less  than  9,700  men  were  taken  away 
from  Durazzo — and  this  in  the  face  of  frequent  submarine 
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attacks.  Now  that  we  ourselves  have  to  handle  soldiers, 
we  can  better  appreciate  the  feat. 

The  handling  of  these  Serb  troops  is  a  small  part  of  the 
land  and  sea  transportation  done  by  the  Italians  for  their 
allies.  Just  how  many  hundred  thousand  English  and 
French  have  been  carried  over  the  Italian  railways  down  to 
Brindisi  and  thence  either  by  sea  or  land  to  Salonika  can- 
not be  stated;  but  it  must  be  set  down  to  their  credit  that, 
with  a  railway  system  certainly  not  up  to  the  American 
standard  in  normal  times,  during  the  war  occupied  with  its 
own  millions  of  men  and  their  freight  along  its  Alpine 
front,  with  a  system  approximately  of  the  size  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western,  these  Italians  have  done  pretty  well. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  northern  France  the  railway 
situation  was  relieved  by  the  English,  who  put  on  their  own 
trains,  their  own  railroad  men,  and  rebuilt  tracks.  In  Italy 
they  have  gone  it  alone. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  navy  afloat  in  these  transpor- 
tation matters,  of  course,  depended  on  the  organizing  of 
the  port  of  Brindisi  with  new  dock,  modern  methods  of 
handling  freight  quickly,  including  building  broad  and 
narrow  gage  railways  right  down  upon  the  docks,  and  also 
organizing  the  new  port  of  Vallona  in  the  same  way. 

When  the  Italians  iirst  went  into  Albania,  with  Vallona 
as  their  selected  base,  after  having  deserted  Durazzo  to  the 
Austrians,  their  engineers  realized  that  they  must  build  a 
railway  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Monastir  and  eventually  Salonika.  When  the  land 
was  not  flat  and  swampy,  it  was  made  up  of  impossible  hill- 
sides, without  roads  other  than  the  muddy  paths  traced  by 
the  horse-riding   and   dry  weather  Albanian   carters. 

So.  before  a  stone  road  was  built,  a  narrow  gage  line  was 
laid,  first  operated  by  handcarts  and  horses  hitched  to  the 
cars.  With  this  primitive  railroading  artillery  and  army 
baggage  was  distributed  through  Albania,  stores,  materials 
for  building  army  camps,  and  all  the  other  heavy  freight 
that  cannot  be  carried  on  the  back  of  men  was  thus  gotten 
forward.      In  the  wake  of  this  wabbly  little  line  came  the 


A  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Station  in  Albania 

solid  macadam  road,  permitting  army  carts  and  wagons  to 
move,  and  troops  to  march  with  ease.  Generally,  it  is  the 
other  way  about.  First  comes  the  wagon  road  and  then  the 
railroad.  As  the  country  was  gradually  opened  up  by  this 
first  penetration  line  of  tracks,  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  railroad  and  from  a  narrow  gage,  it  is  being  turned 
into  the  so-called  colonial  gage  used  in  the  North  African 
colony  of  Libia. 

No  less  than  250  miles  of  good,  solid  road  has  been  built 
to  date  in  Albania,  thanks  to  the  first  penetration  narrow 
gage  line,  which  itself  is  but  60  miles  long,  originating  at 


the  central  station  of  Vallona  and  running  to  the  Vojussa 
river  which  describes  an  arc  up  from  Vallona.  For  the 
present,  the  great  highway,  now  that  it  is  completed,  reach- 
ing from  Santi  Quaranti  towards  Delvina,  Leriscovic, 
Erzeke,  Koritza  and  Florima,  appears  the  more  important, 
permitting  wagon  and  automobile  communication  between 
the  Adriatic  sea  and  the  Orient. 

But  all  the  workers  and  visitors  to  Albania  say  that  it  is 
the  narrow  gage  which  has  taken  Albania  out  of  the  class 
of  musical  comedy  countries,  and  given  it  a  solid  civilizing 
foundation.  When  the  Italians  came  to  the  country  there 
was  nothing  there,  absolutely  nothing  but  the  ground  upon 
which  thev  walked.     There  was  not  even  a  sand  road  from 


A  "305"  Gun  En  Route  for  Albania 

the  town  of  Vallona  down  to  the  sea.  The  town  itself  con- 
sisted mostly  of  a  name  attached  to  a  few  straw-thatched 
wooden  houses  and  a  few  Turkish  mosques.  The  coast  was 
naked,  the  back-country  was  naked,  and  the  people  nearly 
so. 

.\fter  a  little  dock  had  been  built,  a  road  hastily  laid  to 
the  town,  the  ships  disembarked  their  sailors  and  soldiers 
who  went  to  work  on  the  narrow  gage.  Then  it  was  roads, 
and  roads,  and  more  roads,  always  pushing  up  country. 
One  of  the  Italians  told  me  how  the  Albanians  first  acted 
about  this  road'  business.  "They  looked  on  the  narrow  gage 
as  the  machinery  of  the  devil  that  the  crazy  Italians  were 
[lutting  up.  The  women  and  children  took  to  the  tall  grass, 
and  the  men  would  have  gotten  their  old  muskets  into  play 
had  they  dared.  When  the  roads  began  to  be  passable,  the 
natives  carefully  avoided  using  them,  keeping  their  little 
mules  to  the  cross  country  paths,  for  a  time,  looking  with 
complacent  irony  on  this  useless  work  of  civilization,  but 
finally  the  easy-going  interested  them  and  the  bridges  across 
the  streams  got  them." 

Todav  school  children  walk  over  these  roads  and  ride  on 
the  narrow  gage,  since  the  Italians  have  established  120 
schools.  In  the  wake  of  the  aniiy  have  come  not  only  aero- 
planes and  automobiles  and  heavy  artillery  but  real  food 
and  real  clothes.  Red  Cross  outfits  with  gentle  born  Italian 
nurses,  and  all  these  things  are  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  .\lbanians.  American  and  English  charity  has  for  many 
years  vainly  occupied  itself  with  the  unfortunate  Albanians, 
ruined  by  Turkish  rule,  and  today  their  hopes  have  been 
realized  by  the  civilizing  influence  of  a  well  ordered  army 
occupation,  which  itself  had  a  tiny  narrow  gage  as  its  back- 
bone. 


Indi.a's  Railroad  Resources  for  War. — India  has  al- 
ready supplied  for  purposes  of  the  war  900  miles  of  perma- 
nent wa}'  and  rolling-stock  , including  some  1 20  locomotives 
and  ,1 0,000  cars. 
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RIVET  CUTTING  GUN 

An  important  factor  in  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of 
steel  cars  is  the  cutting  of  rivets.  The  inaccessibility  of 
many  of  these  rivets  makes  their  removal  more  or  less  awk- 
ward when  the  work  is  done  with  a  sledge  and  chisel.  The 
Rivet  Cutting  Gun  Company,  220  East  Second  street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  developed  a  device  for  cutting  rivets  that 
has  been   found  servicealjle  in  steel  car  work.     With   it  is 


Rivet  Cutting  Gun  Being  Used  in  Steel  Car  Repairs 

provided  a  long  cutting  bar  for  use  on  the  sides  of  cars  and 
in  inaccessible  places  underneath  cars;  in  fact,  the  machine 
can  be  used  wherever  a  rivet  is  to  be  removed.  A  punch 
is  also  provided  to  knock  the  rivets  out  after  the  heads  have 
been  cut  off.  The  illustrations  show  how  it  is  used  for 
cutting  rivets  from  the  top  of  gondola  cars,  a  S-ft.  bar  be- 


Removing  Rivets  from  Drawbars  with  the  Rivet  Cutting  Gun 

ing  used  in  this  ca.sc.  This  eliminates  the  necessity  of  scaf- 
folding and  provides  a  quick  means  of  removing  the  rivets. 
The  second  illustration  shows  the  rivet  gun  being  used  for 
cutting  114-in.  steel  coupler  yoke  rivets.     In  this  case  the 


coupler  to  any  machine.  This  machine  is  also  used  for 
.straightening  bent  plates  on  steel  cars  and  in  punching  holes 
for  various  purposes. 

This  device  weighs  71  lb.  and  is  usually  handled  by  three 
men,  as  indicated  in  the  illustrations.  It  has  been  in  use 
on  one  railroad  for  over  a  year;  it  has  been  found  that  three 
men  with  this  tool  can  cut  off  4,000  rivets  in  nine  hours; 
this  with  a  sledge  hammer  and  bar  would  require  four  men 
four  times  as  long.  It  is  also  reported  that  in  working  on  a 
high  side  steel  hopper  car,  which  was  wrecked,  and  which 
involved  the  removal  of  the  center  sill  and  attachments,  the 
coupler,  the  hopper  doors  and  all  air  attachments,  1,143 
rivets  of  from  fs  in.  to  ys  in.  in  diameter  were  cut  off  and 
backed  out  in  7%  hours.  This  rivet  gun  can  be  operated 
with  an  air  pressure  of  55  lb.,  but  75  to  100  lb.  is  recom- 
mended for  heavy  work. 


DODDS'  STORED  LIGHT 

A  means  of  storing  and  conserving  light  has  recently  been 
discovered  accidentally  by  I'than  I.  Dodds,  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Flannery  interests  of  Pittsburgh  in  an  en- 
gineering capacity,  while  experimenting  on  an  appliance  to 
enable  the  blind  to  see  shadow  pictures  through  the  use  of 
radium.  Mr.  Dodds  found  that  by  coating  the  interior  of 
a  globe  with  a  certain  mixture  and  subjecting  it  to  the  light, 
the  coating  would  absorb  light,  which,  when  the  source  of 


Dodds'  "Cold  Stored"  Light 

light  had  been  removed,  would  provide  a  certain  amount  of 
illumination.  One  interesting  feature  of  this  light  is  that  it 
dissipates   no   heat. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  the  illustration  is  one  of  the 
experimental  types  of  the  "cold  stored"  light  units  made  by 
Mr.  Dodds.  It  consists  of  double  glass  globes,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  outer  globe  being  coated  with  the  light  re- 
taining element.  The  secondary  globe  is  sealed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  outer  one  and  is,  of  course,  transparent,  ^^^len 
light  is  flashed  from  any  source  whatever,  it  is  absorbed 
i)y  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  outer  globe.  More  effective  re- 
sults are  obtained,  however,  when  the  light  which  is  flashed 
is  placed  in  the  secondary'  globe  as  shown  in  tlie  sketch.  In 
this  case  it  is  a  common  incandescent  lamp.  With  this  ar- 
rangement enough  light  will  be  absorbed  by  the  outer  globe 
from  five  seconds'  illumination  of  the  incandescent  bulb  to 
provide  a  considerable  amount  of  light  for  a  period  of  10 
to  15  minutes.  .Although  this  light  will  not  be  strong 
enough  to  use  for  reading  purposes,  it  will  provide  suf 


work  is  done  m  the  yards,  it  being  unnecessary  to  carry  the     cient  illumination  to  readily  discern  objects  in  a  dark  room. 
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The  intensity  of  light,  of  course,  will  gradually  reduce  until 
about  an  hour  after  the  light  was  first  charged  it  will  be 
invisible  in  a  dark  room.  It  is  expected  that  further  experi- 
ments will  lead  to  a  light  which  will  fjrovide  greater  in- 
tensity, but  this  may  be  overcome  at  the  present  time  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  flashes  and  the  number  of  the  lights. 

While  the  source  of  light  in  this  particular  instance  is 
an  incandescent  bulb,  any  source  of  light  can  be  used  which 
will  be  strong  enough  to  charge  the  coating  on  the  inside 
of  the  outer  globe.  Marconi,  the  Italian  inventor,  has  be- 
come much  interested  in  the  device  and  is  developing  a  wire- 
less sparker  which  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  incandescent 
bulb  which  is  illustrated.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  it  might 
be  possible  to  maintain  these  lights  without  any  wiring  ap- 
paratus for  subsea  lighting  in  order  to  enable  ships  to  find 
their  way  safely  through  dangerous  channels  or  it  may  be 
possible  to  use.  this  arrangement  in  mines.  In  this  case  a 
dim  light  could  be  maintained  underground  by  the  wireless 
arrangement  in  case  of  e.xplosion  or  when  any  defects  occur 
in  the  regular  lighting  system. 

It  is  quite  possilile  that  numerous  applications  may  be 
found  for  this  light  in  railway  service  when  it  has  been  com- 
pletely developed.  For  instance,  a  dim  light  which  did  not 
throw  off  heat  would  prove  most  acceptable  in  the  berths  of 
sleeping  cars  during  the  summer  months.  It  might  also  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  the  subways  or  tunnels,  where  a 
strong  light  was  not  necessary.  If  the  outer  shell  of  the 
stored  light  globe  were  used  in  the  same  way  as  a  frosted  or 
sanded  globe  for  ordinary  lighting  it  would  insure  a  dim 
light  for  IS  or  20  minutes  if  for  any  reason  electric  current 
was  cut  off. 

The  possibilities  of  this  light  are  great  where  a  light  of 
high  intensity  is  not  required.  When  it  is  considered  that  a 
five  seconds'  flash  of  the  incandescent  light  will  provide 
illumination  for  possibly  IS  minutes,  a  great  saving  in  coal 
and  other  sources  of  energy  supply  can  be  realized.  The 
fact  that  this  light  is  given  off  with  no  generation  of  heat 
makes  it  very  desirable.  There  are  possibilities  for  its  use 
in  submarines,  warships  and  other  places  where  but  a  dim 
light  is  desired  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  heat. 


RAILROADING  IN  NO  MAN'S  LAND 

"Building  a  military  railway  is  not  like  constructing  a 
transcontinental,"  says  Major  Royland  Hill,  writing  to 
the  Montreal  Herald  from  the  war  .correspondents'  head- 
quarters with  the  Canadian  army  in  France.  Major  Hill  con- 
tinues : 

You  don't  quite  know  what  the  route  will  be  and 
your  right-of-way  has  to  be  purchased  with  blood  and  shells. 
But  you  have  to  make  a  road  bed  and  string  rails  just  as 
swiftly,  perhaps  more  so,  for  the  penalty  clause  in  the  con- 
tract is  defeat. 

I  couldn't  find  the  colonel  of  the  Canadian  railway  bat- 
talion I  visited.  He  was  somewhere  out  in  front  among  the 
field  ambulances  where  disgruntled  German  shells  were  still 
bursting,  locating  the  grade  for  his  next  .section,  through  the 
quagmire  of  a  much-fought-over  No  Man's  Land.  But  the 
adjutant  was  there,  in  a  battered  estaminent  which  had  been, 
until  yesterday,  an  advanced  dressing  station.  His  painter 
— they  carry  painters  and  divers,  too — had  changed  the  Red 
Cross  symbol  into  the  sign  that  means  Canadian  Railway 
Construction  Corps,  and  which  has  a  Canadian  brigadier 
whose  name  is  a  textbook  in  railway  construction  at  its 
head.  The  adjutant  had  his  ear  glued  to  the  telephone  and 
he  was  asking  how  his  trains  of  material  were  coming 
along. 

When  you  at  home  read  that  "the  guns  were  being  brought 
up  satisfactorily,"  and  that  there  "have  been  heav}'  rains  all 
day,"  you  picture  struggling  teams  of  horses  dragging  bat- 
teries into  advanced  positions. 


There  are  some  of  the  old  pictures  of  war  left,  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between.  Sometimes  the  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion have  to  take  the  muddy  streaks,  but  if  luck  is  the  least 
with  us  now  they  go  over  well  planked  roads  where  hauling 
is  fairly  light,  and  by  the  time  the  roads  are  getting  wearily 
worn  of  the  traffic  the  railway  is  there.  W'e  learned  the 
value  of  lumber  and  railways  at  the  Somme. 

On  a  huge  stand,  such  as  you  might  see  at  the  draughts- 
man's office  at  railhead  on  construction  at  home,  there  was 
a  large  scale  map  of  what  was  yesterday  "Germany  in  Flan- 
ders." There  are  blue  and  red  lines  which  begin  behind  our 
old  trenches  and  end  nowhere — perhaps  on  the  Rhine.  There 
are  the  standard  gage  and  the  light  railways,  and  they  are 
wanted  quickly. 

Already  this  particular  two  thousand  yards  of  advance 
had  been  platted  out  with  little  stakes  and  tapes  and  the  red- 
tabbed,  keen  staff  captain  of  heavy  artillery  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  plan.  He  had  worked  with  the 
Canadian  adjutant  before  they  both  knew  what  sp>eed  meant. 

Some  Mar\tlous  \\'ork 

If  it  was  easier  to  build  a  spur  for  a  twelve-inch  howitzer 
a  few  yards  farther  east,  the  gunner  gave  the  builder  the 
concession  and  phoned  back  to  get  his  ranges  corrected  ac- 
cordingly. If  the  gun  had  to  go  to  that  particular  spot  this 
Toronto  captain  would  put  on  another  hundred  men  for  the 
job  and  build  tlirough  the  crater.  There  was  no  argument. 
Each  knew  the  other  knew  his  job. 

Some  of  the  material  was  already  up.  British  labor  parties 
under  the  direction  of  a  Canadian  major  who  had  worked 
gangs  on  the  prairies  and  in  the  western  mountains  were 
out  in  the  shell-pocked  area  making  the  first  thousand-yard 
grade. 

The  new  railroad  which  had  been  advanced  from  yes- 
terday was  fast  filling  up  vi^ith  metals,  fishplates,  spikes  and 
ties.  There  were  just  enough  for  the  length  to  be  built. 
Right  and  left-hand  switches  were  labeled  for  the  stations 
and  gun  spurs  where  they  would  be  laid.  The  junctions  and 
stations  were  sympathetically  named  after  the  places,  big 
and  little,  in  the  Dominion,  where  they  were  torn  up  months 
ago  and  cast  into  this  melting  pot  of  the  Empire's  war.  I 
am  not  giving  tlie  names  that  are  on  the  map,  but  don't  be 
surprised  if  tomorrow  or  this  week  you  hear  that  new  Regina, 
or  Le  Pas,  or  even  Ottawa  has  been  shelled.  There  will  be 
a  good  eight  or.  twelve,  perhaps  fifteen-inch  howitzer  to  give 
an  account  of  itself  there. 

Some  Sudden  Problems 

"I'll  want  200  twelve-inch  shells  at  Ottawa  dump  tomor- 
row night,"  said  the  gunner  captain.  "Mind  you,  tlie  line 
isn't  built  yet,  and  tlie  gun  is  somewhere  back  at  Vancouver, 
which  is  an  old,  before-the-push  station." 

"All  serene,"  answered  the  Canadian  adjutant.  "I  can 
pick  them  up  at  Halifax  dump  and  bring  them  with  the 
train  taking  the  eight-inch  to  Oshawa."  (Dominion  geog- 
raphy is  a  bit  mixed  up  here.) 

It  is  swift  traveling  for  a  newly-constructed  line,  but  then 
when  the  combination  of  railway  and  artillery  experts  gets 
going,  things  do  travel  with  celerity.  If  Hindenburg  wants 
to  keep  away  from  the  big  guns  he  will  have  to  fall  back 
more  than  five  thousand  yards  in  two  days. 

Thanks  to  sacrifices  by  British  and  Canadian  railways, 
we  have  plenty  of  material,  and  we  have  the  blended  brains 
and  labor,  too,  in  these  men  of  modem  war,  who  pave  the 
way  for  the  huge  guns  and  clear  the  way  for  the  fighting 
men  who  "go  over." 

.\nd  when  the  guns  are  satiated,  among  the  same  lines  will 
come  anything  from  tin  huts  to  house  those  men  in  the  line, 
to  tin  hats  to  shelter  them  from  shrapnel  and  tinned  bully 
beef  to  feed  them.  There's  never  any  want  for  traffic  on 
the  military  railway. 


General    News    Department 
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A  military  map  of  the  United  States  showing  the  location  of 
every  cantonment,  camp  and  training  station  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  the  Union  Pacific. 

By  direction  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  the  per  diem  inter- 
change rate  of  60  cents  on  freight  cars  is  to  be  continued  in 
force  until  December  31,  an  extension  of  three  months. 

The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Smoke  Prevention  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  the  Deshler  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
September  25,  26  and  27.  Practical  ways  of  firing  locomotives 
smokelessly  will  be  demonstrated  at  that  time. 

George  W.  Kirtley,  assistant  to  the  operating  vice-president  of 
the  Erie,  and  until  recently  general  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion of  that  road,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Robert  S. 
Lovett  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Mr.  Kirtley  will  assist 
Judge  Lovett  on  questions  relating  to  the  priority  of  freight  ship- 
UK'nts,  which  is  Judge  l.inett's  special  duty  by  appointment  of 
President    Wilson. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  operating  elevated 
and  subway  railroads  in  New  York  City,  has  agreed  with  the 
Brotherhood  of  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  lunployees 
ti>  pay  bonuses,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  to  employees  who  have 
worked  at  least  22  days  in  the  montli,  the  bonus  to  be  sufficient  to 
make  their  pay  for  the  month  average  $3  a  day.  This  applies  to 
all  employees  whose  regular  rate  of  pay  is  less  than  $3  a  day,  and 
the  maximum  bonus  will  be  $3  a  month. 

I'ldward  Chambers,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  oftice  at  Chicago,  who  was 
recently  appointed  an  assistant  to  Herbert  Hoover,  United 
States  food  administrator,  has  l)een  given  the  title  of  chief  of 
the  division  of  transportation.  Fred  S.  Brooks,  vice-president 
of  the  Sioux  City  Terminal  Railway,  the  St.  Paul  Bridge  & 
Terminal  Railway,  and  the  St.  Joseph  Belt  Railway,  with  office 
at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  chief  assistant  in  the  division  of 
transportation. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
aminations, October  2,  for  the  position  of  senior  signal  engineer, 
grade  1,  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  work  in 
connection  with  the  valuation  of  railway  property;  salary,  $3,000 
to  .$4,800.  Appointments  will  be  principally  for  duty  in  the  field. 
The  commission  seeks  men  with  thorough  technical  training  and 
several  years'  responsible  experience;  also  with'a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  methods  of  appraisal  and  cost  estimating  of 
railway  signals  and  interlocking  apparatus.  .Applicants  must  be 
graduates  of  an  approved  school  and  have  had  h\e  years'  re- 
sponsilile  experience;  or,  if  not  graduates,  ten  years'  experience. 
They  mu.st  be  between  30  and  60  years  old. 

Zone  System  of  Second-Class  Mail  Rates 

In  its  consideration  of  the  war  revenue  bill  the  United  States 
Senate  on  August  29  rejected  the  projiused  special  tax  of  5  per 
cent  on  the  profits  of  publishers  above  $4,000  yearly,  and  also 
the  flat  increase  of  J4  cent  a  pound  in  the  second  class  mail  rate. 
In  place  of  this,  as  a  substitute  for  the  zone  rates  provided  in 
Ibe  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  McKcllar  providing  for  the  following 
zone  system  of  rates,  the  zones  being  the  same  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  parcel  post ;  one  cent  a  pound  for  the  first  300  miles, 
with  an  increase  of  one  cent  a  pound  for  each  additional  zone  up 
to  the  eighth,  where  the  rate  would  be  six  cents. 


Increase  in  Shopmen's  Pay  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

The  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  niana,t;einent  recently  came  to  an 
understanding  with  its  shopmen  with  reference  to  wage  increases. 
The  terms  of  settlement  with  the  men  included  a  flat  increase 
of  6;/j  cents  an  hour  to  machinists,  boilermakers,  blacksmiths, 
sheet  metal  workers  and  electricians,  and  to  the  helpers  iii  the 
different  trades  and  helper  apprentices.    Regular  apprentices  were 


granted  an  advance  of  2'/^  cents  an  hour.  The  increases  make 
the  standard  rate  of  pay  for  machinists,  boilermakers,  black- 
smiths, sheet  metal  workers  and  shop  electricians  for  points 
north  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  50  cents  an  hour;  for  Muskogee  and 
points  south,  including  Oklahoma  City  and  Mc.Mester  and  all 
points  in  Texas,  51  cents  an  hour,  and  on  the  Wichita  Falls  & 
Northwestern,  52  cents  an  hour.  Machinists,  steel  metal  workel 
and  electrician  helpers  will  receive  30j^  cents  an  hour  at  all 
points  on  the  system  and  boilermaker  and  blacksmith  helpers  33 
cents  an  hour. 


Trainmen  Honor  Former  Railway  Officer 

As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Patrick  H.  Murrissey,  formerly 
grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  a  monu- 
ment was  unveiled  on  Labor  Day  at  Galesburg.  III.,  where  he  is 
buried.  The  monolith,  which  is  of  granite,  15  ft.  high,  was  pur- 
chased through  popular  subscription  among  members  of  the 
brotherhood.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  last  November,  Mr. 
Morrisscy  was  not  a  member  of  the  B.  of  R.  T.,  as  his  member- 
ship had  ceased  automatically  when  he  became  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  in  June,  1913.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance 
in  which  a  railway  labor  organization  has  honored  a  former 
railroad  officer. 

Stop  the  Valuation ! 

It  was  about  six  years  ago  that  the  Government  undertook 
what  it  called  a  "physical  valuation"  of  the  railroad  properties 
in  this  country.  The  Observer  did  not  hesitate  to  go  on  record 
as  classifying  this  proceeding  as  the  monumental  folly  of  the 
age.  It  now  develops  that  this  valuation  board  has  expended 
all  its  money  and  has  called  for  another  $10,000,000.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  stop  the  whole  proceeding.  It  is  better  to  let  the 
money  already  expended  go,  with  the  blessing  of  a  misguided 
Government,  than  to  provide  additional  appropriations  to  which 
there  may  be  no  end.  Of  what  good  has  been  the  valuation  so 
far  accomplished  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $10,000,000? 
Congress  should  set  its  foot  down  hard  on  this  proposition  for 
another  appropriation.— C/mrfo/^r    (\.    C.)    Obscrzer. 


7,000  More  Cars  Distributed 

More  than  7,000  additional  empty  cars  have  been  ordered  into 
the  South  and  Southwest  to  move  grain  and  food  products  and 
lumber  for  the  cantonments  and  shipyards.  The  orders  which 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
have  issued  since  the  policy  was  adopted  of  moving  empty  cars 
from  one  railroad  to  another,  regardless  of  ownership,  have  re- 
sulted in  113,420  cars  being  distributed  where  they  were  most 
needed. 

All  of  this  movement  has  taken  place  since  May  I.  .As  a  re- 
sult, despite  the  most  terrific  pressure  ever  known,  millions  of 
tons  of  Government  supplies,  munitions  and  materials  have  been 
transported  without  a  hitch  and  without  interfering  to  any  great 
extent  with  the  regular  commercial  traffic  of  the  country  which, 
too.  has  been  increased  to  vast  proportions  by  the  war. 

By  this  latest  order,  2.450  cars  are  to  be  placed  in  the  grain- 
producing  country.  4.537  additional  cars  have  been  sent  into  the 
lumber  states  of  the  South,  and  400  others  sent  to  one  of  the 
.Atlantic  coast  lines  to  provide  for  an  unexpected  increase  in 
general  freight  trai^fic. 

The  lines  to  which  cars  have  been  consigned  for  grain,  are  as 
follows:  Chicago  S:  Ea.stern  Illinois,  500:  Cincinnati.  Indian- 
apolis &  Western,  500;  Wabash,  500:  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
Louisville,  2.=:0:  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  300;  Gulf  Coast. 
200.  Cars  for  lumber  have  been  sent  to  Central  of  Georgia. 
100;  Louisville  &  Nashville,  500;  Mobile  &•  Ohio,  3.^0:  Illinois 
Central,  350;  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company.  12; 
Gulf.  Florida  &  .Alabama,  275;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis,  300;  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western,  150;  Georgia  &  Florida, 
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75;  Southern,  500;  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  1,250;  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic,  75;  Seaboard  Air  Line.  400;  Charleston  &  West- 
ern Carolina,  300. 


"Service  Stripes"  on  Santa  Fe  Cars 

"Every  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  enlisted  in  the  work 
of  helping  to  win  the  war,  and  hereafter  every  freight  car  of 
the  Santa  Fe  system  will  wear  its  'service  stripes,' "  President 
E.  P.  Ripley  said  in  a  recent  interview.  These  "service  stripes" 
will  be  of  red,  white  and  blue  of  equal  width,  printed  horizontal- 
ly on  cardboard,  12  in.  by  18  in.  On  the  stripes  is  printed  in 
.  black  the  freight  car's  patriotic  appeal  to  its  users : 


LO.AD    ME    QUICKLY 
LOAD    ME    TO     CAPACITY 
UNLOAD  ME  PROMPTLY 

AND 
HELP    WIN    THE    WAR! 


"If  anybody  thinks  the  humble  freight  car  is  not  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  war,"  continued  Mr.  Ripley,  "let  him 
imagine  what  would  happen  in  a  very  short  time  to  Germany, 
]-rance.  England  or  to  this  country  if  all  freight  cars  stopped 
running  for  a  month,  or  even  a  week.  While  the  war  lasts  there 
will  not  be  enough  freight  cars  to  supply  the  demand,  hence  the 
necessity  of  making  every  car  perform  its  maximum  service.  .  .  ." 


Employees  May  Keep  Their  Bonds   in    the    Company's    Treasury 

Arrangements  to  provide  for  the  safekeeping  of  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds  purchased  by  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
and  its  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh,  have  been  made  by  the  treasury 
department  of  the  company,  according  to  the  announcement  made 
last  week  by  James  F.  Fahfiestock,  treasurer,  through  the  general 
superintendents  of  the  various  grand  divisions  and  the  heads  of 
departments  in  the  general  offices. 

Special  authority  to  perform  this  service  has  been  accorded  to 
the  treasurer  by  the  board  of  directors.  In  the  capacity  of  cus- 
todian, he  will  accept  for  safekeeping  the  Liberty  Bonds  pur- 
chased by  employees  who  have  no  such  facilities.  The  interest 
on  such  bonds  will  be  collected  as  it  falls  due  June  15  and  De- 
cember 15  of  each  year  and  will  be  added  to  the  payrolls  for  the 
last  half  of  the  months  of  June  and  December,  respectively. 

Xo  charge  of  any  kind  will  be  made  to  employees  availing 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  All  that  is  required  is  the  deposit 
of  the  bond  by  the  execution  of  a  request  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  asking  him  to  hold  the  bond,  collect  the 
interest  and  add   it  to  the  employees'  payroll. 

Over  53,000  of  the  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
lines  east  of  Pittsburgli  suliscribed  to  tlie  Liberty  Loan,  taking 
a  total  of  $3,500,000.  About  10  per  cent  of  these  made  payment 
in  full  and  art  entitled  to  receive  their  bonds  as  soon  as  the 
Government  makes  del'ivery,  which  will  probably  be  some  time 
after  September  1.  Such  employees  may  deposit  their  bonds  at 
once  if  they  so  desire.  The  remainder  of  the  bonds  were  pur- 
chased under  the  special  installment  plan  offered  by  the  com- 
pany, which  called  for  ten  equal  monthly  installments  of  10  per 
cent  each  beginning  July  15,  1917. 

2,540  Pennsylvania  Employees  With  the  Colors 

Thus  far,  2,5-10  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  lines 
east  of  Pittsburgh,  have  entered  the  .\rmy  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  as  volunteers,  and  have  been  granted  furloughs 
from  the  railroad  service.  Of  this  number,  75  have  been  ap- 
pointed coinmissioned  officers  and  30  are  student  officers  in  vari- 
our  officers'  training  camps.  The  remainder,  numbering  2,442, 
are  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  commissioned  officers  include  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  two  majors.  21  captains,  23  first  lieutenants,  22  second 
lieutenants,  three  ensigns  and  one  pay  clerk. 

In  addition  to  the  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  who 
have  entered  the  military  and  naval  service,  as  volunteers,  many 
more  are  certain  to  be  taken  for  the  National  Army  under  the 
draft.  The  exact  extent  by  which  the  working  force  of  the 
railroad  will  be  further  reduced,  in  this  manner,  will  not  be  defi- 
nitely known  until  the  work  of  the  various  examining  boards  has 
been  completed.  However,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are 
in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines  east  of  Pitts- 


burgh, 60,000  men,  who  are  liable  to  military  service  under  the 
law,  and  based  upon  the  average  proportion  of  the  eligible  men 
who  will  be  taken  in  the  first  draft,  3,000  of  these  will  be  called. 

Proposed    Modifications  in    Locomotive   Inspection  Requirement* 

A  number  of  proposed  modifications  ia  the  rules  for  locomotive 
boiler  inspection,  intended  to  give  the  railroads  some  relief  from 
the  requirements  of  the  present  rules  during  the  period  of  the 
war  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor  for  shop  work  and  in- 
spection, were  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  at  Washington  on 
Wednesday  between  the  division  of  locomotive  boiler  inspection 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  mechanical  sub- 
committee of  the  Special  Committee  on  Relations  of  Railway 
Operation  to  Legislation. 

The  modifications  were  proposed  by  the  railroad  committee  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  living  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  rules 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor  and  materials  and  because  of 
the  pressure  to  keep  all  available  motive  power  in  service  on 
account  of  the  unprecedented  volume  of  traffic.  The  members 
of  the  committee,  headed  by  C.  E.  Fuller,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery  of  the  Union  Pacific,  explained  the 
conditions  which  impelled  them  to  ask  for  the  modifications,  and 
asked  especially  for  a  reduction  of  the  requirements  for  work 
on  engines  that  could  be  as  well  taken  care  of  when  they  had  to 
l)e  sent  to  the  shop  at  some  other  time.  Representatives  of  the 
engineers'  and  firemen's  brotherhoods  opposed  any  modification 
of  the  rules,  and  a  protesting  letter  was  received  from  the  Rail- 
road Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Frank  McManamy,  chief  inspector,  said  he  appreciated  the 
condition  and  that  the  inspectors  had  been  instructed  to  be  lenient. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  rules  proposed  by  the  roads  he  agreed 
to  seek  the  approval  of  the  commission  for  certain  changes  which 
would  give  relief  for  the  period  of  the  war,  in  some  cases  pro- 
posing modifications  from  the  form  proposed  by  the  committee 
and  in  other  cases  declining  to  approve  any  change,  while  some 
of  the  substitute  proposals  gave  the  roads  more  than  they  had 
asked. 

One  of  the  modifications  suggested  by  Mr.  McManamy  would 
permit  the  retention  in  service  of  locomotives  with  a  factor  of 
safety  of  3%,  to  be  increased  to  3]A  within  six  months -after  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  was  shown  that  numerous  roads  are  now- 
operating  locomotives  with  a  factor  of  safety  less  than  that 
provided  by  law.  Other  changes  provide  for  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  removal  of  boiler  tubes  from  three  to  four  years, 
an  extension  for  the  period  of  the  war  of  the  time  for  the  re- 
moval and  inspection  of  jacket  and  lagging  and  an  extension  of 
the  time  for  the  testing  of  flexible  staybolts  with  caps. 


Positions  Open  in  the  Ordnance  Department 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the 
following  open  competitive  examinations  for  positions  in  the 
several  ordnance  establishments  of  the  War  Department,  or  in 
or  under  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.    The  salaries  named  are  for  entrance : 

Mechanical  engineei .  artillery  ammunition.   $3,000   to  $3,600  year. 
Mechanical   engineer,   experimental   work.   $2,500  to   $3,000  year. 
Mechanical   draftsman,  $1,000  to  $1,400  ye.-r 
.\pprentice  draftsman.  $480  year. 

Inspectiir  of  artillery  ammunition.  $1,500  to  $2,400  year. 
Inspector  of  field  artillery  ammunition  steel.  $1,500  to  $2,400  year. 
Assistant  inspector  of  field  artillery  ammunition  steel.  $3.50  to  $5   day. 
Inspector   of  ammunition   packing  boxes.   $3.52  day  to   $1,800  year. 
Inspector    and    assistant    inspector    of    powder    and    explosives.    $1,400    to 
$2,400  year. 

Irspector  of  ordnance   equipment,   $1,500  to   $2,400   year. 
Assistant  inspector  of  cloth  equipment,   $80  to  $125   month. 
Assistant  inspector  of  leather,   $100  to  $125   month. 
.\ssistant  inspector  of  small   hardware,   $80  to   $125   month. 
.■\ssistant  inspector   of  textiles.    $80   to   $125   month. 
Assistant  inspector  of  leather  equipment,  $100  to  $125  month. 
Clerk  qualified  in  business  administration,  $1,200  to  $1,500  year. 
Index    and   catalogue   clerk,    $1,000   to    $1,200  year. 

The  examination  for  index  and  catalogue  clerk  is  open  to 
both  men  and  women;  the  other  examinations  are  open  only 
to  men. 

The  government  urgently  needs  men  for  the  work  above 
indicated,  and  qualified  persons  are  urged,  as  a  patriotic  duty,  to 
apply  for  examination.  Until  further  notice  applications  for 
ihe  positions  named  will  be  received  at  any  time  by  the  United 
States   Civil    Service    Commission,   Washington,   D.    C.     Papers 
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will  lie  rated  promptly.  Applicants  will  not  he  required  to  appear 
at  any  place  for  examination,  but  will  be  rated  principally  upon 
the  elements  of  education,  training  and  experience,  as  shown  by 
their  applications   and   by   corroborative   evidence. 

Full  information  concerning  examinations,  application  blanks, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  calling  in  person  upon  the  secretary 
of  the  local  board  of  civil  service  examiners  at  the  post  office 
in  any  city  in  which  city  delivery  of  mail  has  been  established, 
or  by  communicating  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission,  Washington,   D.    C. 

Strike  of  B.  &  M.  Shopmen 

The  machinists,  blacksmiths  and  boiler  makers  of  the  Boston 
&  Alaine  struck,  on  August  31,  and  all  the  locomotive  repair 
shops,  general  and  division,  stopped  work,  about  3,(XX)  men 
going  out.  Nearly  half  of  these  men  were  employed  at  the  shops 
at  Billerica,  Mass.  Conferences  concerning  the  requests  of  the 
men  for  higher  pay  have  been  held  a  number  of  times  since  last 
April,  when  an  increase  of  about  two  cents  an  hour  was  granted 
and  was  made  retroactive  from  January  1,  1917.  In  July  the 
men  asked  for  a  further  increase  of  eight  cents  an  hour.  The 
X'ew  Haven  road  has  recently  granted  an  increase  and  the 
Receiver  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  offered  to  make  the  pay  on 
the  B.  &  M.  equal  to  that  on  the  New  Haven,  but  this  was  re- 
fused. The  increase  on  the  New  Haven,  three  cents  an  hour, 
l)rought  the  rates  up  to  a  point  a  little  in  excess  of  the  rates  on 
the  Boston  &  Maine.  On  Monday  of  this  week  the  receiver, 
James  H.  Hustis,  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said: 

"There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
public  or  of  the  employees  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
The  officers  of  the  railroad,  and  particularly  the  temporary  re- 
ceiver, are  fully  conscious  of  what  it  involves.  There  is  no 
thought  other  than  that  the  railroad  must  rely  largely  on  these 
men  who  have  quit  work  returning  to  it  to  enable  the  road  to 
f^ive  the  service  that  is  so  imperatively  needed  at  this  time.  It 
would  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  there  should  be  any  bitterness 
injected  into  the  controversy. 

"Regardless  of  any  question  as  to  where  the  responsibility  rests 
for  the  men  going  out,  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  determine  finally  whether  the  increases  in 
rates  of  pay  demanded  by  the  men  are  warranted  by  changes  in 
conditions  arising  since  the  last  wage  adjustment  in  April,  or  the 
adoption  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  in  June  last  of  a  lower 
agreed  scale  for  similar  work. 

"The  sole  point  upon  which  the  question  of  the  strike  has 
heretofore  turned  was  whether  the  receiver  should  of  his  own 
motion,  and  without  opportunity  to  consult  with  the  United 
States  Court  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  is  acting,  agree  to  an 
increase  of  wages  for  certain  classes  of  employees  much  higher 
than  those  paid  by  any  other  railroad  in  the  territory ;  and  the 
immediate  effect  of  which  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  to  the 
railroad  of  such  labor  by  about  $900,000  per  year. 

"To  appreciate  the  receiver's  position  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  he  should  do  this  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  be  called 
upon  very  shortly  to  deal  with  similar  demands  from  employees 
(not  affected  by  the  eight-hour  law)  in  other  departments  and 
if  he  granted  similar  increases  to  them,  and  on  the  same  basis, 
the  aggregate  increase  would  run  up  to  nearly  $5,000,000  per 
annum.  .'\nd  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  increases  in  wages 
already  granted  during  the  past  twelve  or  fourteen  months 
amount  to  upward  of  $2,500,000;  nor  is  there  any  guarantee  that 
the  same  body  of  employees  would  not  six  months  hence  make 
another  demand.     The  situation  is  an  impossible  one. 

"Between  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  railroad  retaining  the 
men,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  impossibility  of  still  further  ex- 
ceeding the  financial  capacity  of  the  road  on  the  other,  an  adjust- 
ment such  as  is  proposed  would  seem  to  be  out  of  the  question 
unless  there  be  some  tribunal  which  can  determine  what  is  a  fair 
compromise. 

"It  was  the  hope  that  the  Court  might  be  of  some  assistance 
in  this  direction  that  led  the  receiver  to  ask  for  a  delay  until 
September  10.  when  he  was  informed  Judge  Morton  would  re- 
turn from  his  vacation.  Efforts  were  made  to  reach  Judge 
Morton  before  the  strike  took  place  but  it  was  found  that  he  was 
on  a  sailing  trip  and  away  from  communication.  We  are  still 
trying,  to  reach  him. 

"It  is  said  that  if  the  receiver  had  promised  that  he  would 
rccommonil  to  the  Court  a  six  cents  per  hour  increase  the  men 


would  have  deferred  the  strike  until  the  Court  could  be  con- 
sulted. It  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  situation  and  its  possible  consequences  that  some 
method  of  dealing  with  it  must  be  found  which  will  be  more 
effective  and  more  permanent  than  that.  The  situation  is  one 
that  should  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  that  the  larger  aspects 
of  the  case  will  have  consideration. 

"The  efforts  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Concilia- 
tion to  bring  about  a  settlement  are  fully  appreciated  and  will  be 
availed  of  to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  but  it  is  felt 
that  the  probable  consequences  will  reach  far  beyond  this  State 
and  the  matter  will  be  one  of  pressing  interest  to  the  Federal 
authorities.  How  far  reaching  are  the  questions  here  involved 
becomes  evident  if  one  considers  that  if  demands  similar  to  these 
were  granted  in  all  classes  of  labor  outside  of  those  affected  by 
the  eight-hour  law,  the  increases  in  transportation  rates  required 
to  compensate  the  railroad  for  the  loss  v/ould  be  so  large  as  to 
require  the  most  careful  investigation. 

"In  the  meantime  the  railroads'  war  board  has  been  advised 
of  the  situation  and  requested  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  to  the  facts.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  railroad  is  with- 
out the  services  of  a  large  number  of  its  employees  and  that  the 
employees  are  losing  their  wages,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  any  wage  increase  that  may  be  hereafter  granted  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  made  retroactive." 

After  a  conference  with  Justice  Norton  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  Mr.  Hustis  wrote  to  Mr.  Fechner,  chairman  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  strikers,  offering  to  submit  the  controversy  to 
arbitration,  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  to  be  named  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  award  when 
made  to  be  retroactive  to  September  5,  and  the  men  to  return  to 
work  meanwhile. 

American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Association 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago, 
September  14  and  15.  Papers  on  the  following  subjects  will  be 
presented:  Advertising  Don'ts,  Heat  Treating  and  Hardening 
of  Gears,  Inspection  of  Gearing,  Spur  Gearing  by  the  Rotary  or 
Disk  Cutting  Process,  Spur  Gears  by  the  Shaper  Method. 


National  Safety  Congress 

The  National  Safety  Council,  W.  H.  Cameron,  Chicago,  secre- 
tary, will  hold  its  sixth  annual  safety  congress  at  Hotel'  .\stor, 
Broadway  and  44th  street.  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  September  11,  12,  13  and  14.  The 
sessions  each  day  will  be  from  9:30  to  12  in  the  forenoon,  and 
from  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon.  The  principal  general  session  will 
be  on  Wednesday  forenoon,  with  L.  R.  Palmer,  president  of  the 
council,  presiding.  Addresses  will  be  given  by  Hon.  William  D. 
Wilson,  secretary  of  labor;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  of  the 
General  Electric  Company;  and  Marcus  A.  Dow,  general  safety 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central.  Mr.  Dow's  new  motion  picture, 
"The  Rule  of  Reason,"  will  be  exhibited. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Steam  Railroad  Section  of  the  Council 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  will  be  continued 
Thursday  morning  and  afternoon,  and  also  Friday  morning. 
The  chairman  of  this  section  is  Isaiah  Hale  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.), 
and  the  secretary  is  H.  J.  Bell  (C.  &  N.  W.).  The  speakers 
before  the  Section,  as  announced,  are  C.  M.  Anderson  (N.  C. 
&  St.  L.);  L.  E.  Abbott  (O.  S.  L.)  ;  T.  H.  Carrow  (Penn.)  ; 
Howard  Elliott  (L.  A.  &  S.  L.")  ;  David  Moore  (U.  P.)  ;  C.  H. 
Blakemore  (X.  &  W.")  ;  J.  T.  Broderick  ( B.  &  O.)  ;  C.  B.  Flovd 
(N.  Y.  C.)  ;  S.  G.  Watkins  (B.  &  M.)  ;  F.  N.  Loughnan  (L.  V.)  ; 
C.  H.  Baltzell  (St.  L.-S.  F.)  :  H  I.  Bell  ( C.  &  N.  W.) :  S.  S. 
Morris  (I.  C.)  ;  G.  L.  Wright  (C.  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.)  ;  and  C.  A. 
Cochrane   (G.  N.). 

The  meeting  on  Friday  morning  will  be  devoted  to  new  sub- 
jects brought  up  during  the  preceding  sessions  and  to  reviews, 
if  reviews  are  called  for;  and  Friday  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
to  unfinished  business  and  to  the  election  of  officers. 

Among  the  directors  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  besides 
Messrs.  Dow,  Hale  and  Broderick.  already  mentioned,  are  J.  M. 
Guild  (U.  P.);  E.  F.  Carry,  president  of' Haskell  &  Barker;  L. 
A.  Larson,  American  Locomotive  Company ;  H.  D.  Sharpe, 
Brown  &  Sharpe:  W.  B.  Spaulding  <  St.  L.-S.  F.)  :  R.  C.  Rich- 
ards  (C.  &  N.  W.)  ;  E.  C.  Spring.  Lehigh  \'alley  Transit  Co.; 
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and  W.   C.  Wilson,   formerly  on  the  Delaware,   Lackawanna  & 
Western. 

In  connection  with  this  congress  there  will  be  an  elaborate 
"safety  exposition"  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  46th  street  and 
Lexington  avenue,  open  each  day,  including  Saturday,  from  3 
p.  m.  to  10.30  p.  m.  The  director  of  exihibts  is  M.  A.  Dow 
(N.  Y.  C),  third  vice-president  of  the  Council,  who  also  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  congress. 


War  Convention  of  American  Business  Men 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  called 
a  War  Convention  of  .\merican  Business  Men,  to  be  held  at 
Atlantic  City.  September   18  to  21,  inclusive. 

As  briefly  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  Ga::cttc  of  August  24, 
the  general  subjects  discussed  will  be: 

(1)  The  duty  that  business  owes  the  Government  in  war; 

(2)  How  may  the.  business  of  the  country  render  greater 
service  in  winning  the  war?  Under  this  subject  will  also  be 
discussed  the  question :  How  shall  greater  efficiency  of  land 
and  water  transportation  be  developed? 

(3)  Ways  and  means  by  which  business  may  most  readily 
adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  produced  by  the  war; 

(4)  For  what  readjustments  after  the  war  must  business 
prepare? 

In  calling  the  meeting  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has   stated : 

"It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  live  business  man  who  can 
possibly  arrange  to  do  so  to  attend  this  convention,  not  only 
to  show  emphatically  where  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  stand  in  the  present  crisis,  but  also  that  each  may  gain 
from  such  a  meeting  all  possible  knowledge  as  to  how  he  can 
plan  more  intelligently  to  be  of  greater  service  in  the  common 
cause." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its  War  Bulletin  No.  17,  adds 
that : 

"This  convention  will  give  business  men  the  opportunity  to 
voice  their  support  of  the  government  in  this  time  of  national 
trial.  It  will  give  them  the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  the 
government  what  the  experience  of  business  men  has  been  in 
problems  similar  to  those  which  the  government  is  now  facing. 
They  can  learn  from  government  representatives  who  will  be  at 
the  meeting  what  the  government  expects  of  business.  But  above 
all,  the  meeting  will  bring  business  men  in  contact  with  the 
problems  of  this  great  industrial  war,  and  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thinking  about  these  problems  and  of  reaching  con- 
clusions." 


Exhibitors  at  the  Roadmasters'  Convention 

Tlie  convention  of  the  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way 
.\ssociation  will  be  held  at  the  .Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago, 
September  18  to  20.  inclusive.  The  program  for  this  meeting 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  From  the  interest  ex- 
pressed and  the  progress  made  in  the  preparation  of  committee 
reports  and  papers  the  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ever  conducted  by  this  organization. 

Equally  promising  indications  are  evident  relative  to  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  Track  Supply  .Association,  although  the  letters  asking 
for  reservations  of  space  were  not  sent  out  until  July  26.  Forty- 
seven  firms  have  already  arranged  to  present  exhibits  and  only 
a  few  spaces  remain  to  he  allotted,  .\mong  the  firms  which  have 
already  arranged  to  present  exhibits  are  the  following: 

Ajax   Forge  Company,   Chicago. 

Alexander   Milburn    &   Co.,    Baltimore.   Md. 

American    Steel    &   Wire   Co.,   Chicago. 

American    Valve  &   Meter   Co.,   Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

American  Hoist  &  Berrick  Co.,  St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Anti-Creeper   Corporation,   New   York. 

Barrett  Co.,  New  York. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Carbic   Mfg.    Co.,    Puluth,   Minn. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chicago   Railway  Rfjuipment   Co.,   Chicago. 

Chicago    Malleable    Castings    Co.,    Chicago. 

Cleveland  Frog  &  Crossing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Crerar,    Adams    &    Co.,    Chicago. 

Duff  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Fairmont  Gas  Engine  &  Railway  Motor  Car  Co.,  Fairmont,  Minn. 

Hauck    Manufacturing   Company,    New    York. 

Hayes  Track  Appliance  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

R.  W,  Hunt  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

TngersoII   Rand   Co.,   New   York. 


Indianapolis   Brush   &  Broom   Co.,    Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Lackawanna    Steel    Co.,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

Madden  Co.,  Chicago. 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Lock  Washer  Co..  Newark.  N.  J. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officials,  New  York. 

Positive   Raj!  .\nchor  Co.,   Marion,  Ind. 

P.  &  M.   Co.,   Chicago. 

Q.  &  C.  Co.,  New  York. 

Rail  Joint  Co.,  New  Vork. 

Railway  Equipment  &   Publication  Co.,  New   York, 

Railroad  Supply  Co.,   Chicago. 

Ramapo    Iron    Works.    Ilillburn,    N.    Y. 

Reading   Specialties   Co.,    Reading,    Pa. 

Henry   Roos   Foundry  Co. 

Sellers  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Simmons-Boardmari   Publishing  Co.,   New   York. 

Simple  Gas   Engine  Co. 

Southern    Railway    Supply   &    Equiment   Co.,    St.   Louis,    Mo. 

Templeton-Kenly  Co.,  Chicago. 

Union   Switch  &   Signal   Co.,   Swissvale,  Pa. 

Verona    Tool    Works,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Walls  Frogless  Switch  &  .\Ifg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wm.  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Easton,   Pa. 

Wyoming  Sho^■el  Works,   Wyoming,  Pa. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 


The    folhtving    liu   gi-'cs    name 
neetings  ai\d  f laces  nf   meetings: 


rctaries,    dates    of 


-F.    M.    Nellis,    Room   3014,    165    Broadway,    New 
L'RR.\GE    Officers. — F.    A.    Pontious,    455 


.\iR   Brake   .\.ssoci.mion.- 

York   City. 
,\merican     .Association     of     F^em 

Grand   Central   .Station,   Chi( 
.American    .Association    of    Dining    Car    Superintendents. — H.    C.    Board- 
man,   D.  L.  &  W.,  Hoboken,  N.   T.     Next  convention,  October,  1917, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
.American  .Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 

Chicago,   111. 
.American    .Association    of    Passenger    Traffic    Officers. — W.    C.    Hope. 

C.    R.   R.   of   N.   J.,    143    Liberty   St.,   New   York.      Next   meeting,   Oc- 
tober  16-17,    St.   Louis. 
.American    Association    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — E.    H.    Harman. 

Room    101,   Union   Station,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 
.\merican    Electric   Railway   Association.— E.   B.   Burritt,  8   W.   40th   St.. 

New  A'ork.     Convention  for  1917  postponed. 
.American    Electric    Ratlww    Manufacturers'    .Association. — Fred    C.    J. 

Dell,   165   Broadway,   New  York. 
-American    Railroad    Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

.Association.— W.    E.    Tones,   C.  ii  N.  W.,  3814   Fulton   St.,   Chicago. 

Convention   for   1917  postponed. 
.American    Railway    .-Association. — J.    E.    Fairbanks,    general    secretarv,    75 

Church  St.,  New  York. 
.American  Railw.iy  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.  W.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  October   16-18,  1917.  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Engineerixc,  .Association. — E.  H.  Fritch.  900  S.  Mich- 


igan -Ave.,   Chi. 


igc. 


-J.   W.  Taylo 
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.American   Raii.w.'.y  Master  Mechanics'  .Associ 
Karpen   Bldg.,   Chicago. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  .Association. — Owen  D.  Kinsey,  Il- 
linois Central,   Chicago. 

-American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

-American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
.St.,  New  \''ork.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  .August,  220  W.   57th   St.,   New  York. 

-American  Society  *of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York. 

.American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  T.  Angier,  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation,  E.  &  O.,  Mt.  Royal  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Next  con- 
vention. January,    1918,   Chicago. 

-Association  op  .American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son, Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next 
meeting,    September   26.   Congress  Hotel.   Chicago. 

.Association  of  Manuf.acturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels. — George  W. 
Lyndon,  1214  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meeting  with 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 

.Association  of  Railway  Claim  .Agents. — Willis  H.  Failing.  Terminal  Sta- 
tion,  Central   of  New  Jersey,   Jersey  City,   N.   J. 

-AssocnTioN  OF  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Jos.  .A.  .Andreucetti,  C. 
&  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.  Sta.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  and 
annual  convention   postponed  indefinitely. 

.Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt.  Gibson.  Ind. 
Next  annual  meeting  to  have  been  held  September  18.  1917,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C,  indefinitely  postponed. 

.Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers. — G.  P. 
Conard.   75  Church  St.,  New  York. 

Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  .Association._ — Tom  Lehon,  The  Lehon 
Company,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building  Association. 

Canadian  Railway  Club.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  Tune,   Tulv  and  .August,  Windsor  Hotel.  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.— Clement  H.  McLeod.  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que,  Regular  meetin.gs.  1st  Thursday  in  October. 
November,  Decemljer,  February,  March  and  April.  .Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  .Association  of  Chicago. — .Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  Tune.  July 
and   .August,   Hotel   La    Salle,   Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club.^^H.  D.  A'ought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar m-eetings.  2d  Friday  in  January,  Mav.  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel   Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.  R.  McMunn,  New  A'ork  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Next  convention, 
September,    1917,    St,    Louis, 

Engineers"  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, — Elmer  K,  Hiles.  568 
LTnion  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,.  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1ft  and  3d 
Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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Freight  Claim  Association.— Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  ManaKer.  R.  F. 
&  P.,  RichnionJ.  Va. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month,  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.   H.   &  D.,   Lima,  Ohio. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R..  702  K.  5Ist  St.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  May,  1918,  Chicago. 

International  R.vilway  General  Foremen's  -Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1126 
W.  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.  Annual  meeting,  to  have  heen  held 
Septemher  4-7,   1917,  Hotel   Sherman,   Cliicago,  indefinitely  postponed. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  op  America.  Frederick  R.  Fenton,  11 
W,  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  Annual  convention,  Octohcr  1-3.  1917, 
Baltimore,   Md. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.— F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City.  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,  October   16-18,   1917,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane.  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  Next  annual 
meeting.   September  11,   1917,  Chicago. 

Master  Car  IIuilders'  Association. — .1.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

National  .Association  of  Railway  Commissioners. — Jas.  B.  Walker,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Next  annual  convention,  October  16, 
1917.    Washington,    D.    C. 

National  Railway  .Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples 
Gas    Bid?..    Chicago. 

New  Enc.land  Railro.\d  Club.— W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  .Tune. 
Tuly,    August  and   September,    Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club.— Tlarry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  Tuly  and  .August, 
29  W.  39th   St..  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Associ.^tion.— Geo.  A.  T.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
Ne^v  York  Telephone  Bldg.,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Railway  CLun.--VV.  S.  Wollner.  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern   Pacific  R.  R.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Peoria  .\ssociation  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart.  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  Til.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursdav  in  month, 
Jefferson    Hotel.    Peoria. 

Railway  Business  .Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon.  30  Church  St.,  New 
York. 

Railway  Clup  of  Pittsrurch.— J.  P.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  .August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,    Pittsburgh. 

Rmlwav  nEVEiopMENT  .A.ssociATiON. — Tt.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  I...  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.     Nevt  annual  convention.  May,   1918.  Houston.  Tex. 

Raii.w.w  Ei-fctrical  Sitpply  Manufacturers'  .Association. — J.  Scribner, 
1063  Moundnock  Block,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
I'ay   Electrical   Engineers. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  iAssoci\TiON. — C.  B.  Edwards,  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Assistart,  Seaboard  .Air  Line,  Norfolk,  Va.  Next  meeting. 
October   2-4,    1917,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison.  .Assistant  Engineer, 
C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va.  Next  convention.  October,  1917,  Puluth, 
Minn. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  Next  annual  convention,  September  18-19,  1917,  Hotel  Traymore, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Railway  .Storekeepers'  Associ\tion. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C.    Collinwood,    Ohio. 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conwav,  2136  Oliver 
Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Meetings  with  Master  Car  Builders'  and 
Master    Mechanics'    .Association. 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Tele'>iione  .Appliance  Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son. 50  Church  St.,  New  York.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way  Telegraph    Superintendents. 

RiCHMoNn  Railroad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  X-  Of..  Richmond.  \'a. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August. 

Koadmasters'  and  Maintenance  or  Way  Association. — P.  J.  Mc.Andrews, 
C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  III.  Next  annual  convention,  September  18-21, 
1917,    Hotel    Auditorium,    Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Rmi.way  Clur.— B.  W.  T'rauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,    St,    Louis. 

Salt  Lake  Transportation  Clur.— R.  E.  Rowland.  David  Keith  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Saturday  of  each  month. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Signal  Appliance  Association. — F.  W.  Edmunds,  3868  Park  Ave.,  New- 
York.     Meetings  with  annual   convention   Railway  Signal    .Association. 

Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers.— L.  W.  Cox,  N.  &  W.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     Next  annual  convention,  October   16-18,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers.- E.  W.  Sandwich,  .A.  & 
W.  P.  R.  R.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railavay  Club.— A.  J.  Merrill,  Grant  Bldg,, 
Atlautn.  Ga.  Regular  me-tincs,  3d  Thursday.  January,  March.  May, 
.July,  September.  November,   10  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel.  .Atlanta. 

Track  Supply  Association.— W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramano  Iron  Works,  flillhurn, 
N.  Y.  Meetings  with  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  .Asso- 
ciation. 

Traffic  Clup  of  Chicago.— W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Train  Drspatciiers'  .Association  of  .America. — J.  F.  Mackie.  7122  Stewart 
.Ave..  Chicago.  Next  annual  convention,  June  18,  1918,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Next  convention,  to  have  been  held  Septemher, 
1917.  Chicago,  indefinitely  postponed. 

Western  .Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 
Bldg,.    San    Francisco. 

Uestfrn  Canad\  Rmi.way  Club  — L.  Kon.  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk-  Pacific.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept Tune.   Tulv  and   .August,  Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Clur.— L  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetinps.  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August.   Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago. 

\\  estbrn  Society  or  Engineers. — Edgar  S.  Netbercut,  .Acting  Secretary, 
1735  Monadnock  Block.  Chicago,  III.  Regular  meeting,  first  Mondav 
in  montii,  evcent  January.  July  and  August.  Extra  meetings  generally 
on  oilier  Mnntl.-iy  evenings  except  in  July  and  .August. 
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Traffic  News 
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The  Railroads'  W  ar  Board  has  notilicd  tlic  war  council  ut  the 
Red  Cross  that  Red  Cross  shipments  to  the  seaboard  for  trans- 
portation abroad  or  elsewhere,  will  be  exempted  from  any  em- 
bargoes and  will  practically  be  given  the  right  of  way  over  every- 
thing except  government  freight. 

The  railroads  have  withdrawn  their  application  to  the  State 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  for  a  reduction  of  free 
time  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  open-top  cars  from  48 
hours  to  24  hours,  and  for  the  elimination  of  free  time  in  con- 
nection  with  the  reconsignment  of  open-top  cars. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio  recently  announced 
that  tariffs  filed  by  the  railroads  of  the  state  providing  for  a 
horizontal  increase  in  coal  and  coke  rates  of  IS  cents  a  ton 
would  become  effective  on  September  1,  without  affirmative  action 
by  the  commission.  The  tariffs  were  suspended  twice  pending 
hearings  before  the  commission. 

Better  housing  conditions  for  potatoes  will  lie  the  topic  to  be 
discussed  in  the  next  campaign  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad's 
agricultural  department.  The  railroad  sent  a  "Potato  Special" 
through  its  territory  last  spring,  demonstrating  modern  methods 
of  planting  and  spraying,  and  now  the  most  improved  methods 
for  building  pits  and  cold  storage  houses  installed  in  a  car  which 
will  be  used  for  demonstration  purposes.  There  will  be  lectures 
on  the  new  Federal  standards  for  grading  potatoes  and  the  new 
arrangements  by  which  farmers  can  borrow  money  on  their  stored 
potatoes.  To  accomplish  maximum  loading  of  cars  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  a  great  spoilage  through  congestion  at  the 
terminal  markets,  Mr.  Stevens,  the  road's  agriculturist,  is  urging 
better  storage  facilities  on  the  farms.  Mr.  Hoover  has  approved 
the  plan.    An  itinerary  for  the  car  is  now  being  arranged. 

F.  P.  DeHoyos,  general  agent  of  the  Mexican  I^ailway,  233 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  advises  that  sleeping  cars  are  now 
running  regularly  between  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  he 
declares  untrue  the  recent  report  that  the  sleeping  cars  of  this 
road  have  been  scattered  all  over  Mexico  by  the  military  authori- 
ties. The  through  night  trains,  No.  5  and  No.  6,  are  not  now 
in  operation,  because  of  scarcity  of  locomotives  and  the  sleeping 
cars  are  run  on  trains  No.  1  and  No.  2.  These  trains  run 
through  in  14  hours  30  minutes.  Mr.  DeHoyos  is  general  agent 
also  for  the  Constitutionalist  Railways,  operating  the  National 
Railways  (as  well  as  for  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway)  ; 
and  be  says  that  arrangements  have  been  completed  and  shortly 
will  lie  put  in  effect  for  the  resumption  of  regular  Pullman  sleep- 
ing car  service  between  San  .Antonio.  Texas,  and  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

The  passenger  department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  announces 
that  bona  fide  tourists  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
allied  or  neutral  countries  do  not  require  passports  to  enter  or 
permits  to  leave  Canada  and  are  assured  courteous  treatment  and 
a  hearty  welcome.  Persons  horn  in  an  enemy  country,  however, 
who  claim  to  have  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  should 
carry  naturalization  papers  and  those  of  evident  enemy  origin  who 
claim  to  have  been  born  in  the  United  States  or  in  some  other 
allied  or  neutral  country  should  carry  birth  certificates  or  some 
other  evidence  of  their  birthplace.  To  facilitate  departure  from 
Canada,  males  between  18  and  45  years  of  age  entering  Canada 
for  temporary  purposes  may  secure,  on  application  to  the  Cana- 
dian immigration  officer  whefe  they  enter,  a  card  showing  that 
they  are  not  residents  of  Canada.  Women  and  children  .1,,  not 
require  any  identification  card. 


Telegraphic  Reports  of  All  Accidents 

The  Public  Utilities  Commissioners  of  Colorado.  George  T. 
Bradley,  M.  II  .Aylesworth  and  A.  P.  .Anderson,  have  issued 
an  order  concerning  notification  of  accidents,  as  follows: 

"It  is  ordered,  that  when  any  wreck,  or  any  collision  of  trains, 
or  any  collision  of  trains  with  vehicles  or  pedestrians,  resulting 
in  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  persons,  occurs  upon  any  line, 
either  steam  or  electric,  the  superior  officer,  a.srent  or  employee 
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of  the  carrier  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  accident  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  Denver, 
by  telegram,  the  details  of  such  accident,  stating  the  immediate 
location,  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accident,  and  the  number 
of  persons  killed  or  injured,  .  .  .  Disobedience  .  .  . 
punishable  by  fine  of  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  one  year, 
or  both.    .    .    ." 

Production  of  Bituminous  Coal 

According  to  the  weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working  time,  compiled  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  ratio  of 
tonnage  produced  to  full-time  output  continued  to  decline  during 
the  week  ended  August  11.  Mines  representing  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  output  of  the  country  produced  71.8  per  cent  of  their 
combined  full-time  capacity  as  lim.ited  by  the  present  labor  force. 
The  index  not  only  fell  below  the  level  of  the  preceding  week 
(73.0).  but  reached  the  lowest  point  attained  since  June  1,  when 
the  system  of  weekly  reports  was  begun.  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Kansas  and  Missouri  declined;  Alabama,  southwestern  Virginia 
and  western  Pennsylvania  held  their  own,  while  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  recovered  to  some  extent  from  the  de- 
pression of  the  week  before. 

Orders  Heavier  Loading  of  Cotton 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  issued  instructions  pro- 
hibiting the  shipping  of  cotton  in  quantities  less  than  65  bales  in 
a  car  and  requiring  as  many  more  to  be  loaded  as  the  size  of  the 
car  furnished  will  permit.  Notice  to  this  effect  has  just  been  sent 
to  buyers  of  cotton,  together  with  a  request  that  they  place  orders 
for  their  requirements  on  a  basis  of  not  less  than  65  bales  or 
multiples  thereof.  In  the  Southwest  and  Mississippi  delta  dis- 
tricts, the  average  car  will  load  65  bales,  and  in  the  Southeast 
the  average  car  will  load  75  bales.  Consequently  buyers  are 
asked  to  order  in  multiples  of  65  from  the  Southwest  and  in 
multiples   of  75    from   the   Southeast   districts. 

"The  New  England  territory  will  be  taxed  to  the  maximum 
capacity  of  facilities  this  fall,"  says  the  notice,  "and  the  accept- 
ance of  freight  by  the  railroads  serving  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  will  have  to  be  carefully  regulated." 


Clifford  Thorne  Organizes  Shippers'  Association 

.\t  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  August  31,  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Shippers'  Conference,  which  was  formed  last  spring  to 
oppose  the  proposed  15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates,  a  per- 
manent organization  of  shippers  and  shippers'  associations  was 
effected.  The  new  association  will  be  known  as  the  National 
Federation  of  Shippers,  and  proposes  to  protect  the  interests  of 
its  members  in  rate  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  state  commissions.  A  resolution  was  passed  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  present  a  protest  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  the  increases  in  com- 
modity rates  on  grain,  livestock,  oil  and  lumber  proposed  by 
the  carriers  in  Official  Classification  territory.  Among  the  rea- 
sons given  for  the  opposition  of  the  association  to  these  ad- 
vances is  that  they  will  increase  the  cost  of  living  during  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  increase  the  cost  of  the  war  to  the 
Government.  If  the  railroads  persist  in  asking  increased  rates 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  federation  to  recommend  that  the  Act  to 
Regulate  Commerce  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  no  rates 
shall  be  advanced  except  after  all  shippers  concerned  have  been 
notified  and  have  been  given  opportunity  to  secure  a  full 
hearing. 

Among  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  meetmg  were 
Clifford  Thorne,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  Iowa;  Luther  M.  Walter,  a  Chicago  attorney  specializing  in 
interstate  commerce  cases ;  and  Judge  S.  H.  Cowan,  of  the  Texas 
Industrial  Traffic  League  and  other  Texas  shipping  organiza- 
tions. Among  the  associations  who  had  representatives  at  the 
meeting  were  the  National  Live  Stock  Shippers'  Protective 
League,  the  National  Petroleum  Association,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmers'  Co-operative  Grain  Dealers,  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Western  Oil  Jobbers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Western  Petroleum  Refineries  Association,  the  Natural 
Ice  Association  of  America  and  the  National  Lime  Manufac- 
turers' Association. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  public  a  tenta- 
tive report  by  Attorney-Examiner  G.  N.  Brown,  recommending 
a  finding  that  carriers  have  not  justified  their  proposal  to  reduce 
free  time  on  export  freight  from  10  to  5  days  at  gulf  ports  and 
from  15  to  5  days  at  North  Atlantic  ports.  The  report  recom- 
mends that  the  carriers  be  allowed  to  make  effective  their 
proposed  reduction  from  10  to  5  days  on  bunker  coal  at  New 
Orleans,  Mobile  and  Pensacola.  Attorney-Examiner  La  Rue,  in 
a  tentative  report  on  the  New  York  harbor  storage  case,  recom- 
mends a  finding  that  the  carriers  have  shown  that  it  will  be 
reasonable  for  them  to  reduce  from  5  days  to  2  days  the  free 
time  allowed  for  holding  freight  at  railroad  terminals  consigned 
to  the  New  York  lighterage  district.  He  also  recommends  that 
the  proposed  increased  storage  charges  on  both  export  and 
domestic  freight  be  allowed  to  become  effective.  Arguments  on 
these  reports  will  be  heard  by  the  commission  on  October  4. 


Southern  Pacific  May  Retain  Interest  in  Direct  Navigation 
Company 

Opinion    by    Commissioner   Meyer: 

The  commission  finds  that  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Morgan's 
Louisiana  &  Texas  may  continue  to  operate  or  have  an  interest 
in  the  Direct  Navigation  Company,  owning  three  tugs,  six 
barges,  wharves  at  Houston,  etc.,  and  operating  on  Buffalo 
Bayou  between  Houston  and  Galveston.     (46  I.  C.  C.  378.) 


Rates  to  Iowa  Points 

Board  nf  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Iowa  v. 
Ann  Arbor  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

This  proceeding  in  a  sense  is  supplementary  to  the  Mississippi 
River  Case,  28  I.  C.  C,  47,  and  29  I.  C.  C,  530;  it  also  is  closely 
related  to  the  Interior  Iowa  Cities  Case,  28  I.  C.  C.  64,  and  29 
I.  C.  C,  536,  which  was  reopened  on  petitions  for  rehearing,  and 
is  now  pending  before  the  commission.  In  the  case  first  cited 
the  class-rate  adjustment  between  the  territory  east  of  the  In- 
diana-Illinois state  line  and  the  cities  in  the  state  of  Iowa  on  the 
Mississippi  river  was  brought  in  issue.  That  same  adjustment, 
to  the  extent  tha,t  it  affected  the  construction  of  through  rates  to 
and  from  the  interior  Iowa  cities,  also  was  dealt  with  in  the 
case  last  cited.  In  respect  of  traffic  to  and  from  the  central 
freight  association  territory  the  commission  is  asked,  in  the 
complaint  here  before  it,  to  place  the  Iowa  cities,  located  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  upon  a  rate  parity  with  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  commission  holds  that : 

From  points  in  central  freight  association  territory,  west  of 
the  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  line  and  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  state 
line,  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the  rates  to  the  upper  group 
cities  in  Iowa  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  to  St.  Louis,  when 
the  distances  to  the  upper  group  cities  are  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  distances  to  St.  Louis ;  but  for  each  25  miles  or  fraction 
thereof  that  the  distances  to  the  upper  group  cities  exceed  the 
distances  to  St.  Louis,  rates  to  the  upper  group  cities  may  ex- 
ceed the  rates  to  St.  Louis  by  one  cent  on  the  first  two  classes 
and  one-half  cent  on  the  remaining  four  classes. 

From  Pittsburgh,  Bufltalo  and  points  taking  the  same  rates,  to 
cities  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  from  and  includ- 
ing Dubuque  on  the  north  to  and  including  St.  Louis  on  the 
south,  the  class  rates  shall  not  exceed  64^  per  cent  of  the  rates  J 
contemporaneously  maintained  between  New  York  City  and  St. 
Louis. 

The  basis  herein  found  proper  will  apply  both  eastbound  and  I 
westbound,  and  the  carriers  will  be  expected  to  adjust  their  com-] 
modity  rates  in  conformity  therewith.     (46  I.  C.  C.  20.1 

Interior  Iniva  Cases.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  Mississippi-Missouri  river  proportional  class  scale,  what-j 
ever  its  measure  may  be.  shall  for  the  future  be  equitably  pro- 
rated across  the  state  of  Iowa  in  constructing  reasonable  maxi- 
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mum  proportional  class  rates  between  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  interior  Iowa  cities  on  traffic  originating  at  or 
destined  to  points  in  official  classification  territory  east  of  the 
Indiana-Illinois   state  line. 

Upon  that  basis  reasonable  maximum  class  rates  are  herein 
prescribed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  carriers  will  adjust  their 
commodity     rates     in    conformity    therewith. 

This  is  the  second  supplemental  report  in  this  case.  "In  the 
original  report,"  says  the  opinion,  "we  announced  that  the  car- 
riers would  be  expected  to  propose  a  system  of  single  proportional 
rates,  applicable  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  on  through  traffic 
moving  in  both  directions,  that  would  bear  a  reasonable  relation 
to  the  Mississippi-Missouri  river  proportional  scale  of  55  cents; 
and  although  the  proportional  rates  subsequently  established  had 
our  approval,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  interior  Iowa  cities 
were  not  given  the  relief  which  this  broader  record  shows  they 
are  entitled  to  have.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  rate  changes  since 
made  have  unquestionably  enlarged  the  disadvantages  of  which 
the  interior  Iowa  cities  complained  in  the  original  proceeding." 
(46  I.  C.  C,  39.) 

Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  lite  State  of  Iowa  v. 
Atchison,  Tofcka  &  Santa  Fe.  Ofinion  by  Commissioner 
McChard: 

Ocean-and-rail  and  rail-lake-and-rail  class  rates  from  upper 
Mississippi  river  cities,  Dubuque,  Towa,  to  Keokuk,  Towa,  in- 
clusive, to  points  in  trunk  line  territory  found  to  be  unduly 
discriminatory  and  prejudicial  when  compared  with  correspond- 
ing rates  from  the  low-er  Mississippi  river  cities,  Quincy,  111., 
to  St.  Louis,   Mo.,  inclusive,  to  the   same  points. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  i,  ominission.  First  dis- 
trict, as  a  result  of  a  shutdown  in  the  service  of  the  Inter- 
borough  subway  for  several  hours  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
August  25,  delaying  many  thousands  of  passengers,  has  issued 
an  order  directing  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
to  maintain  a  coal  supply  in  the  bunkers  of  its  subway  power 
station  sufficient  to  operate  the  subway  for  several  days.  The 
shutdown  was  due  to  failure  of  the  coal  supply.  The  company 
is  required  to  report  to  the  commission  whenever  the  reserve 
supply  of  coal  falls  below  2,500  tons.  The  commission  has  also 
issued  orders  to  its  own  inspectors  to  see  that  the  order  is  lived 
up  to,  and  is  also  making  observations  of  other  public  utility 
companies,  with  the  view  of  seeing  that  they  have  a  sufficient 
coal  supply  to  provide  a  continuous  and   regular  service. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 
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PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

Edgar  J.  Watkins,  attorney-examiner  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  private  practice. 

COURT   NEWS 

Permits  to  Ship  Liquor 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington  holds  that 
since  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law  divests  interstate  shipments  of 
liquor  of  their  character  as  interstate  shipments,  the  statute  of 
1915,  requiring  a  permit,  applies  to  a  shipment  originating  in 
Kentucky  consigned  to  Washington,  and  on  failure  to  secure  a 
permit  the  liquors  are  liable  to  seizure. — State  v.  Great  Xorthern 
(Wash.),  165  Pac,  1073.    Decided  June  22,  1917. 

Damages  for  Delay  of  Fire  Engine  at  Croasing— Nonsuit 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  for  damages  for  injury  in  con- 
sequence of  its  obstruction  of  a  grade  crossing  by  its  trains  so 
as  to  delay  a  fire  engine  in  reaching  the  plaintiff's  burning  build- 
ing, it  did  not  appear  that  those  in  charge  of  the  train  knew  or 
ought  to  have  known  of  the  fire  when  they  were  using  or  about 
to  use  the  crossing,  or  that  until  the  gates  were  raised,  it  was 
reasonably  practicable  for  the  railroad  to  have  cleared  the 
crossing  and  enabled  the  engine  sooner  to  reach  the  lire.  The 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  compulsory  non-suit 
was  properlv  ordered. — Kirstein  v.  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
(Pa.),  101  Atl.,  338.     Decided  March  19,  1917. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

Southern  Pacific. — According  to  an  announcement  by  Wm. 
Sproule,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  65  new  locomotives, 
costing  over  $2,500,000  are  on  order  for  the  Pacific  System  Lines. 
Ten  of  the  locomotives  are  to  be  built  at  the  company's  shops. 
This  latest  order  brings  the  total  expenditures  for  new  equip- 
ment by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express,  of 
which  it  is  half  owner,  to  $24,500,000. 

"This  great  building  program,"  said  Mr.  Sproule,  "is  evidence 
of  what  the  Southern  Pacific  is  doing  to  make  its  facilities 
equal  to  the  unusual  demand  for  equipment  occasioned  by  the 
war  situation  and  general  business  expansion.  The  total  number 
of  freight  cars  we  have  had  built  this  year  or  are  having  built, 
reaches  almost  10,000,  and  comprises  300  box  cars.  1,000  flat 
cars,  900  stock  cars.  600  oil  cars,  1,000  automobile  cars,  400 
gondolas,  40  narrow-gage  flat  cars,  50  cabooses,  and  2.700  modern 
refrigerator  cars  for  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express.  One  thousand 
of  the  P.  F.  E.  refrigerators,  as  well  as  10  locomotives  are  to  be 
built  on  the  coast.  There  have  already  been  delivered  to  us 
under  this  program  3.450  freight  cars,  and  five  mail  and  baggage 
cars.  The  refrigerator  cars  will  begin  to  arrive  about  Septem- 
ber 1.  We  have  now  building  in  the  East  300  oil  tank  cars,  11 
locomotives,  and  20  baggage  and  mail  cars.  We  are  about  to 
start  on  the  construction  of  the  3,240  freight  cars  announced 
some  time  ago,  and  this  work  will  be  done  at  home.  It  is  very 
difficult  during  these  times  to  make  any  predictions  as  to  when 
equipment  can  be  delivered,  because  the  orders  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  government  of  the  allies  for  cars  and  locomotives 
are  being  given  preference.  We  are  making  this  expenditure 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  present  emergency,  although  the 
prices  of  labor  and  material  are  the  highest  in  the  history  of 
the  world." 


FREIGHT  CARS 

Thh  Seabo.\rd  .Air  Li.ve  is  in  the  market  for  500  Hat  cars. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  asking  prices  on  about  400  freight 
cars. 

The  Virginian  Railway  is  reported  as  about  to  place  orders 
for  1,000  55-ton  steel  hopper  cars. 

Russian  Government.— The  Canadian  Car  &  Foundrv  Com- 
pany IS  negotiating  with  the  Russian  authorities  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  big  Russian  order  which  will  shortlv  lie  distributed 
to  the  Canadian  companies,  totalling,  as  was  noted  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  August  10,  10,000  four-wheel  cars. 

The  United  States  Government  has  placed  additional  orders 
lor  .100  small  push  cars  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and 
jOO  convertible  ballast  cars  with  the  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company.  Tlic  Government  authorities  are  also  reported  as 
about  to  place  additional  orders  for  cars.  It  is  understood  that 
orders  for  10.000  or  more  cars  are  in  contemplation. 

SIGNALING 

The  Texas  &  New  Orleans  has  ordered  from  the  General 
Railway  Signal  Company  a  4-lever  interlocking,  to  be  installed 
at   Connell,   Tex. 

The  Lehigh  X'alley  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  a  6-levcr  interlocking  for  installation  at  Bridge 
386. 

The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  is  to  install  an  8-lever  in- 
terlocking at  New  Basin  Canal,  New  Orleans.  The  material 
is  from  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company. 

The  Alabama  Great  Southern  is  to  install  automatic  block 
signals  between  Russell,  Miss.,  and  Toomsuba,  24  Model  2A,  one 
arm,  10  volt,  top-of-mast  signals.  The  material  will  be  furnished 
by   the   General    Railway   Signal   Company. 
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Supply  Trade  News 
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L.  L,  Holmes,  formerly  purchasing  agent  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis  &  Western  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
railroad  representative  of  the  Barrett  Company,  New  York,  with 
headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Acar  Manufacturing  Company,  30  Church  street,  New 
York,  has  opened  a  Chicago  office,  in  charge  of  Leland  T.  John- 
son at  room  649,  McCormick  building.  jMr.  Johnson  will  handle 
matters  for  this  company  in  the  western  territory. 

E.  F.  Carry,  president  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company, 
has  been  appointed  as  a  representative  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  United  States  Shipping  Board,  on  a  labor  adjust- 
ment board  to  adjust  labor  and  wage  disputes  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  ships  for  the  Government. 

A.  E.  HefFellinger,  who  for  more  than  two  years  past  has 
been  chief  draftsman  of  the  National  Steel  Car  Company,  Ltd., 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  has '  recently  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
that  company.  Mr.  Hef- 
felfinger  was  born  April 
10.  1881.  at  Reading,  Pa. 
Following  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  William- 
son Free  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades  in 
1900  he  entered  railroad 
service  as  a  special  ap- 
prentice in  the  car  shops 
of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  at  Reading, 
Pa.  On  the  completion 
of  his  apprenticeship  he 
served  at  dififerent  times 
as  draftsman,  designer, 
checker,  estimator,  com- 
puter and  principal  as- 
sistant engineer  with  the 
Harlan  &  Hollings- 
worth    Corporation,    the  A.   E.   Heffelfinger 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany  and   the   .\merican 

Car  &  Foundry  Company.  He  was  with  the  latter  company  for 
over  eight  years,  during  which  time  his  headquarters  were  in  its 
New  York  office.  Mr.  Heffelfinger  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
handling  engineering  problems  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  railroad  equipment  for  export,  and  he  served  as  engineer 
to  the  Cuban  representative  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  in  1912  and  1913. 

W.  K.  Palmer,  president  of  the  W.  K.  Palmer  Company,  Engi- 
neers, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  received  a  commission  as  major  in 
the  engineers'  corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  In  consequence 
his  practice  and  the  business  of  the  \A".  K.  Palmer  Company  will 
be  discontinued  after  September  1,  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  McCarthy  Drill  &  Tool  Corporation  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
with  executive  offices  at  30  Church  street.  New  York,  has  pur- 
chased the  Toledo  Drill  &  Tool  Company  of  Toledo,  which  has 
just  moved  into  a  new  and  enlarged  fireproof  two-story 
structure,  where  it  has  arranged  to  turn  out  large  quantities  of 
high-speed  drills,  in  addition  to  a  full  line  of  cutters  and  reamers. 

The  Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing  Company  announces  that 
the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  superior  bronze  and  brass 
castings  has  compelled  it  to  enlarge  its  bronze  department  and 
make  a  distinct  unit  of  it  under  the  name  of  the  Titanium 
Bronze  Company,  Inc.  The  company's  works  are  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. ;  its  sales  offices  at  BufTalo,  and  its  general  offices 
at  165  Broadway,  New  York. 

Frank  W.  Davis,  manager  of  railroad  sales  of  the  Lake  Erie 
Iron  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died  very  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  at  the  Royal  Muskoka  hotel,  Muskoka,  Canada,  .\ugust 
8.  Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Cleveland,  January  1,  1857.  He 
received    his     education    in    the     Cleveland     public     schools   and 


Oberlin,  and  commenced  his  business  career  with  Bingham  & 
Phelps,  who  at  that  time  conducted  a  retail  hardware  business 
on  Ontario  street.  He  afterward  engaged  as  a  commercial 
traveler,  and  while  on  one  of  his  trips  he  became  acquainted 
with  C.  W.  Scofield.  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Lake  Erie 
Iron  Company,  who  eventually  employed  him  as  a  salesman  for 
that  company.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Lake  Erie 
Iron  Company  for  27  years. 


alley 


F.  P.  Huntley 

F.  P.  Huntley,  whose  resignation  from  his  position  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Gould  Coupler  Company 
and  vice-president  of  the  Gould  Storage  Battery  Company  has 
recently  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  leaves 
after  having  completed 
28  years  of  continuous 
service  with  these  in- 
terests. Mr.  Huntley 
began  his  business  career 
in  1888  when  he  became 
a  stenographer  to  the 
superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  New  York, 
Lake  Erie  &  Western 
( now  part  of  the  Erie) 
l)Ut  very  shortly  after- 
wards he  left  to  become 
associated  with  the 
Gould  interests  as  a 
bookkeeper  and  steno- 
grapher in  the  Gould 
Steam  Forge,  which 
completed  an  axle  plant 
at  Bnft'alo,  N.  Y.,  earlv 
in  1889. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  21  years  later  (in  1909)  Mr. 
Huntley  introduced  the  first  quick-acting  hydraulic  press  used  in 
this  country  in  this  same  forge  plant,  then  located  at  Depew, 
N.  Y. 

The  Gould  Coupler  Company  started  in  business  in  1889, 
but  its  manufacturing  was  done  for  some  years  under  con- 
tract by  outside  plants.  In  1892  the  main  office  of  the  company 
was  moved  to  New  York  City,  and  the  malleable  iron  plant 
was  built  at  Depew,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Huntley  was  made  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Gould  Coupler  Company  in  1892.  this  company 
having  previously  absorbed  the  Gould  Steam  Forge.  Seven  years 
later,  in  1900,  when  the  Gould  Storage  Battery  Company  was 
formed,  he  was  elected  also  vice-president  and  a  director  of  that 
company,  holding  that  position  continuously  thereafter. 

In  1903  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  larger  steel  castings 
was  erected  at  Depew,  in  which  bolsters,  couplers,  side  frames, 
and  miscellaneous  railroad  castings  were  made.  Both  the  erec- 
tion of  this  plant  and  its  operation  afterwards  was  under  the 
direct   charge   of   Mr.    Huntley. 

In  1905  Mr.  Huntley  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Coupler 
Company  and  was  elected  vice-president,  general  manager,  and 
a  director  which  position  he  now  relinquishes.  Mr.  Huntley, 
still  a  young  man.  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  study- 
ing from  their  inception,  the  most  of  the  modern  devices  now 
used  in  railroad  service  in  this  country,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
abroad.  It  is  quite  probable  he  w-ill  continue  to  be  identified 
with  the  railway  supply  industry,  although  he  has  as  yet  an- 
nounced no  plans. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Thor  Drills. — The  Indeiicndent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
Chicago,  111.,  has  issued  a  folder  illustrating  the  various  types 
of  piston  air  drills,  pneumatic  hammers  and  electric  drills  manu- 
factured by  that  company.  A  table  is  also  included  giving  the 
detailed  characteristics  and  suitable  service  for  each  type  of 
equipment. 

No  TR,\NapoRT.\TioN  FOR  BRITISH  SoLDiERS. — The  parliamentary 
secretary  to  the  British  war  office  stated  recently  that  it  was 
considered  that  soldiers  stationed  in  Great  Britain  should  not,  as 
a  rule,  be  granted  leave,  other  than  draft  leave,  if  it  involves 
traveling  by   train. 
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Apache  Kailwav  Company. — Tliis  company  is  completing 
surveys  for  a  line  from  Holbrook,  Ariz.,  to  White  River,  Ijy 
way  of  Snowflake,  Shumvvay,  Lakeside  &  Pinetop,  a  total  dis- 
tance of  about  71  miles.  The  work  involves  about  13,000  cu.  yd. 
of  grading  per  mile.  The  road  will  have  a  maximum  grade  of 
l'/4  per  cent  and  a  curvature  of  6  dcg.  The  line  will  top  the 
White  Mauntain  timber  belt  and  the  .Apache  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Grading  work  will  be  started  in  about  30  days,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  road  will  be  opened  for  operatiim  in  aliout  a 
year. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  has  called  for  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  four-track,  concrete  bridge  at  Kankakee.  III. 
The  structure  will  be  appro.ximately  570  ft.  long  and  will  have 
si.x  arche.s.  live  of  which  will  lie  90  ft.  long  and  the  other  one 
60  ft. 

This  company  has  also  awarded  a  contract  to  T.  S.  Leake  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  for  the  enlarging  of  storehouses  and  roundhouse 
stalls  at  Clinton,  Ky.  The  improvements  involve  the  shifting  of 
some  tracks  and  a  total  expenditure  of  about  $100,000. 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt. — This  company  has  completed  plans 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  I.e. I.  transfer  station  at  (iibson,  Ind.. 
which  was  recently  destroyed  liy  fire.  The  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  approximately  $75,000.  and  tlie  work  will  be  completed 
about  October   1. 

New  York  Central. — .A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  East- 
ern Concrete  Steel  Company,  Buflfalo,  X.  Y.,  for  the  construction 
of  a  building  two  stories  high,  60  ft.  by  500  ft.,  to  be  used  1)y 
the  American  Express  Company  as  a  transfer  station,  for  the 
consolidation  of  car  shipments  and  for  local  service,  with  offices 
on  the  second  floor.  The  building  is  located  at  Curtis  street. 
Buffalo,  and  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  includ- 
ing platforms  and  canopies. 

Northern  Pacific. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  E.  J.  Rounds  Construction  Company.  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the 
construction  of  a  depot  at  American  Lake.  The  building  will 
be  300  ft.  long.  30  ft.  wide  and  one  story  high,  with  concrete 
foundation  and  frame  construction,  and  will  cost  approximately 
$12,000.  The  road  has  also  completed  a  reclamation  plant  at 
South  Tacoma  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000.  The  plant  includes  two 
scrap  platforms,  each  SO  x  600  ft.,  and  three  working  sheds,  50 
ft.  by  100  ft.  each.  The  sheds  are  eiiuipped  with  rolls  for  smaller 
sizes  of  round  and  square  bars  and  machines  for  the  manufac- 
ture  of  bolts,   etc.,   from   scrap   material. 

I'ACinr  Electric. — This  company  has  completed  plans  for 
the  constructinn  of  12  one  and  two  story  buildings  of  steel  and 
concrete  construction,  at  Torrance,  Cal.  The  total  cost  of  the 
project    will   approximate   $1,200,000. 

Te.n.vs  Electric. — This  company  is  constructing  two  single- 
track  extensions  from  Waco,  Tex.,  to  Camp  McArthur.  about 
five  miles.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  lie  approximately  $60,000. 
and  the  company  expects  to  ha\e  tlie  line  completed  by  .Se])- 
fember  15. 

I'nion  Pacific. — This  company  is  building  approximately  13 
miles  of  side  tracks  and  running  tracks  to  reach  various  points 
on  the  military  reservation  at  Ft.  Riley,  Kan.  Other  improve- 
ments including  considerable  yardage  at  Junction  City  have 
been  authorized.  Details  of  these  improvements  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Wisconsin  Interurban. — This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  J.  T.  Adams,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  construction  of 
a  line  from  Madison,  Wis.,  to  Janesville,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 
The  road  will  have  a  maximum  grade  of  I'/i  per  cent  and  maxi- 
mum curvature  of  6  deg.  The  work  will  involve  about  15.000 
cu.  yd.  of  grading  per  mile,  and  the  construction  of  several  pile 
bridges,  sub-stations,  car  barns,  freight  and  |iasscnger  stations. 
In  addition  to  the  Janesville  branch  the  company  is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  line  from  Madison  to  Fond  du  Lac.  and 
another  from  Madison  to  Prairie  Du  Sac  and  Portage.  The 
aggregate  mileage  of  the  three  lines  will  be  aliout  207  miles. 


MissoiRi.  Ka.xsas  (&  Texas.— .\n  application  tor  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  receiver  to  act  with  Charles  E.  SchafF. 
now  the  sole  receiver,  was  filed  .August  30  in  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court  at  St.  Louis  by  Speyer  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  A 
hearing  on  the  petition  will  be  held  before  Judge  William  C. 
Hook  in  \ew  'Sork  City  on  September  7.  Speyer  &  Co.  filed 
the  petition  as  holders  of  $7,000,000  of  two-year  notes  and  a 
portion  of  the  general  mortgage  bonds  and  of  part  of  the  first 
refunding  fours.  The  fixed  charges  and  sinking  fund  charges 
now  aggregate  $7,000,000  a  year.  It  is  stated  that  the  reor- 
ganization plan  of  Hallgarten  &  Co.  and  J.  &  W.  Seligman 
&  Co.,  \ew  York  bankers,  cut  the  fixed  charges  to  $3,800,000, 
while  Speyer  &  Co.  maintained  that  the  fixed  charges  could 
be  safely  fixed  at  about  $4,500,000,  in  which  case  they  would 
still  amount  to  only  62^  per  cent  of  the  average  net  earnings 
for  the  years  from  1911  to  1915.  The  bankers  further  state 
that  the  fixed  charges  of  $4,500,000  arc  justified  by  the  past 
and  present  earnings  capacity  of  the  system,  especially  in  view 
of  the  new  money  which  is  to  be  raised  through  the  reorgan- 
ization. Differences  of  opinion,  the  petition  states,  have 
arisen  between  the  present  receiver  and  the  holders  of  the  two- 
year  notes  and  general  mortgage  bonds  as  to  a  number  of 
questions  of  policy,  such  as  prompt  payment  of  the  interest 
on  $40,000,000  of  4  per  cent  first  mortgage  and  other  under- 
lying bonds.  In  view  of  these  differences  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  interests  of  the  junior  security  holders  differ  from 
the  interests  of  prior  lien  holders,  the  petitioners  claim  that 
the  junior  security  holders  are  entitled  to  a  direct  representa- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  road,  "especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  receiver  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  partisan  of  the 
proposed  plan,  which  favors  the  holders  of  prior  liens,"  They 
also  state  that  the  receiver  in  a  discussion  upon  the  merits  of 
a  plan  of  reorganization  should  not  aline  himself  with  one 
set  of  security  holders   against   another. 

New  York  Central.— .Application  has  been  made  to  the  Xew 
"iork  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  for  permis- 
sion to  issue  $10,000,000  Series  .A  of  refunding  and  improve- 
ment 4J^  per  cent  bonds;  and  to  issue  and  sell  $15,000,000  of 
its  promissory  notes,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
5  per  cent  per  annum.  As  security  for  the  payment  of  these 
notes  the  company  purposes  to  pledge  the  $10,000,000  of  Series 
A  bonds,  and  also  $10,000,000  additional  bonds,  the  issue  of 
which  was  authorized  by  the  commission  on  .April  26.  1917. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  notes  are  to  be  used  for  the 
following  purposes:  $5,500,000  for  additions  and  betterments, 
and  $9,500,000  for  the  discharge  of  outstanding  obligations. 

Xew  "S'ork.  Xew  Havex  &  Hartford.— In  answer  to  the  $165.- 
0(X).000  restitution  suit  instituted  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
at  Xew  "^"ork  on  .August  30.  1916.  by  five  stockholders,  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan.  Herbert  L  Satterlee.'  William  P.  Hamiiton 
and  Lew-is  Cass  Lcdyard  as  executors  of  the  will  of  the  late 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  William  Rockefeller.  Charles  M. 
Pratt,  and  Mr.  Ledyard  as  individual  defendants  have  denied 
the  charge  in  the  complaint  that  the  Xew  Haven  company  or 
any  of  its  subsidiary  companies  ever  acquired  any  control  of 
the  Boston  &  .Albany  or  the  Metropolitan  or  Eastern  Steam- 
ship companies.  Continuing  the  answer,  Mr.  Rockefeller  ex- 
plained that  prior  to  June  30.  1915,  the  then  board  of  directors 
of  the  defendant  company  advised  with  counsel  concerning 
the  acts  of  fonrier  directors  and  whether  an  action  for  restitu- 
tion should  be  begun  a.gainst  them.  He  said  that  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  begin  such  an  action  because  the  litigation  was 
sure  to  he  very  expensive,  complicated,  and  would  probably 
be  barren  of  any  good  result.  This  action,  it  was  said,  was 
thereafter  indorsed  by  a  vote  representing  950.000  shares  of 
stock  out  of  a  total  of  1.571,000.  .\sa  P.  French,  on  behalf 
of  the  defendants,  presented  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
directors  to  bring  a  suit  for  restitution,  and  this  was  de- 
feated. Mr.  Rockefeller  said,  by  persons  owning  925.124  shares 
of  stock.  Then  the  directors  whose  action  had  been  indorsed 
by  the  stockholders,  were  re-elected.  For  these  reasons  the 
defendants  ask  that  the  suit  be  dismissed. 
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Railway  Officers 


A.  G,  Loomis 


iiipiitiiiNiii [inriiiiiittMiiiiiiiiimnmniR 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

F.  W.  Schanck  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Georgia  Coast 
&  Piedmont,  with  office  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  vice  R.  E.  Anderson. 

.Vrchibald  G.  Loomis  who  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  F.  G.  Rannev,  retired,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
on  June  20,  1848.  He 
began  his  business  career 
as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  at 
Hartford  and  later 
served  successively  as 
discount  clerk,  teller, 
cashier,  director  and 
president.  In  1899  he 
was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York, 
which  position  he  held 
until  1906,  when  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of 
the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany at  Providence,  R.  I. 
In  the  following  year  the 
bank  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  receiver  and 
Mr.  Loomis  was  given 
direct  charge  of  its  af- 
fairs. Several  years 
later  the  bank  was  taken 

out  of  the   receiver's  hands   and   Mr.   Loomis   remained   a   vice- 
president  until  1915,  when  he  resigned. 

Clinton  L.  Bardo,  general  manager  of  the  New  York.  New- 
Haven  &  Hartford,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  president. 
He  will  continue  in  general  charge  of  the  operating  department, 
with  headquarters  at 
New  Haven,  as  now. 
He  was  born  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1867,  and  began 
railway  work  in  May, 
1885,  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Erie  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  He  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania about  a  year, 
and  then  worked  for 
brief  periods  for  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading 
and  the  Tidewater  Oil 
Company.  In  October, 
1887,  he  went  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  as  tele- 
graph operator,  and  was 
soon  promoted  to  train 
despatcher.  In  1892  he 
was  assistant  train- 
master, then  trainmaster,  and  in  1901  was  promoted  to  train- 
master of  the  New  York  division.  In  October,  1904,  Mr.  Bardo 
went  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  as  freight  train- 
master at  Harlem  River,  N.  Y. ;  and  he  was  made  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  division  in  1905.  In  1907  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Electric  division  of  the  New  York 
Central.  He  resigned  this  position  in  March,  1911,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Lehigh  Valley  as  assistant  to  the  general  manager ; 
but  two  years  later,  February  15,  1913,  he  resigned  from  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  New- 
Haven,  which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment  last  week, 
as  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 


Bardo 


W.  D.  Robb 


J.  F.  Maguire,  former  general  manager  of  the  Lehigh  \'alley, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  vice-president  in  charge  of  opera- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

George  C.  Jones,  vice-president  of  the  Central  Vermont  at  St. 
.Albans,  Vt.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  president  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  D.  Robb  has  been  appointed  vice-president  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  in  charge  of  motive  pow-er,  car  equipment  and  machinery, 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.  Mr.  Robb  was  born  at 
Longueuille,  Que.,  on 
September  23,  1857.  He 
received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  Sherbrooke 
Academy  and  St.  Fran- 
cis College,  Richmond, 
Que.,  entering  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System  as  an 
apprentice  at  Hadlow- 
Covc,  July  1,  1871.  In 
1873  he  was  transferred 
to  Montreal,  where  he 
finished  his  apprentice- 
ship as  a  machinist.  In 
February,  1883,  he  was 
appointed  night  fore- 
man at  Point  St.  Charles 
shops,  and  in  August  of 
the  same  year  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position 
of  foreman  at  Belleville 
in   charge   of  the  motive 

power  and  car  department.  He  became  master  mechanic  of  the 
Middle  division,  with  headquarters  at  London,  Ont.,  in  January, 
1897,  and  was  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  motive  power 
at  Montreal  in  July,  1901.  In  May,  1902,  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  superintendent  of  motive  power,  which  position  he 
lias  since  occupied  continuously  until  his  recent  appointment  as 
vice-president. 

U.  E.  Gillen,  general  superintendent  of  the  western  lines  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operation  with  headquarters  at  Montreal.  Que.     Mr. 
Gillen  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1867,  at  Brook- 
lyn,   Mo.,   and   was   edu- 
cated  in   the   public   and 
private  schools.     He  en- 
tered the  service,  of  the 
Chicago,     Milwaukee     & 
St.    Paul    in    1884    as    a 
clerk    at    Canton,    S.    D. 
During  the  same  year  he 
learned     telegraphy    and 
served  as  telegraph  ope- 
rator   and    relief    agent 
until    .\pril,    1885,    when 
he     went     as     telegraph 
operator  to  the  Missouri 
Pacific,    at    Pacific,    Mo. 
He     was     promoted     in 
1888   to   operator   in   the 
train    despatcher's    office 
at  St.  Louis:  in  1892  he 
was    promoted    to    train 
despatcher     and      subse- 
quently served  as  chief  train  despatcher  until  1901  when  lie  went 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  as  trainmaster  at  Belleville,  Ont.     In   1902 
be  was  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  at  Belleville.     Two 
years  later  he  was  again  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  at 
London,   Ont.,   and   in    1907   became   superintendent  at   Toronto. 
He  w-as  transferred  in  1912  to  Montreal  as  superintendent  and 
the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  at 
Chicago,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as 
vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  same  road,  as  above 
noted.      In    1916   Mr.   Gillen   served   as   president    of   the    Grand 
1  runk  Railway  ^laintenance  of  Way  Association  and  in  1917  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Getieral   Superintendents'  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago. 


Gille 
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James  Russell,  until  recently  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  vice  W.  T.  Tyler,  who 
continues  as  first  vice  president  of  the  Texas  properties,  both 
with  headquarters  at  Tyler,  Texas. 

L.  R.  Watts,  general  counsel  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  at 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  consulting  counsel,  and  E. 
Marvin  Underwood,  assistant  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  general  counsel,  with 
headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Watts. 

F.  G.  Ranney,  treasurer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  who  has  resigned,  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  began  his  business  career  as  a  bookkeeper  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  on  February  22,  1866.  In 
September,  1874,  he  was  promoted  to  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
in  1879  entered  the  service  of  the  St.  Paul  as  cashier.  In  1882 
he  was  promoted  to  assistant  treasurer  of  the  same  road,  and 
on  February  23,  1887,  liecame  treasurer,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  retirement. 

Operating 

R.  F..  Hoard  has  been  appninted  inspector  of  transportation 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  headquarters  at  Albany.  N.  \' . 

C.  P.  Stembel,  superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of   tlie   Virffinian    Railway,    willi    headquarters   at   Norfolk,   Va. 

He  was  born  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  1868,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Shattuck  Mili- 
tary School  at  Fariliault, 
Minn.,  in  June,  1887. 
He  began  railway  work 
in  1889,  as  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  ticket 
auditor  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  and  sub- 
sequently held  consecu- 
tively various  positions 
in  the  auditing  depart- 
ment. From  September, 
1892,  to  September,  1894, 
lie  was  traveling  ac- 
countant, then  for  one 
year  was  chief  clerk  to 
tlie  general  superintend- 
ent. In  September,  1895, 
he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  general  man- 
ager, and  from  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  to  July.  1900,  he  w-as  superintendent' of  terminals  at 
Oclwein,  Iowa.  He  was  then  to  March,  1905.  superintendent  of 
the  Southwestern  division,  and  then  to  July,  1908,  was  super- 
ii.tcndent  of  the  ICastcrn  division,  all  on  the  Cliicayo  Great  West- 
ern. On  July  1,  1908,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Union  Transfer  Railway,  and  the  following 
January  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis  & 
.St.  Louis,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  general  superintendent  of  tlie  \'iri;inian  Rail- 
wa\-. 

Frederick  T.  (iibbs  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Centralia,  111.,  succeeding 
Donald  L.  Carlyle,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

John  L.  East  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  freight 
service  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  September  1. 
This  is  a  new  office  created  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  loss  and  damage  bureau. 

W.  R.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  De- 
troit. Mich.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
western  lines,  witli  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  U.  E. 
Gillen,  promoted ;  and  T.  King  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Detroit  division,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  succeeding 
Mr.  Davidson. 

H.  E.  McGee.  formerly  superintendeiu  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas,  at  Greenville.  Tex.,  and  recently  transportation 
officer  of  the  goverr.ment  training  camp  at  Waco,  has  been  ap- 


C.   P.  Stembel 


W.    Wildu 


pointed  superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  district  of  the  M.  K. 
&  T.,  with  headquarters  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  succeeding 
S.  H.  Charles,  granted  a  leave  of  absence;  H.  B.  May  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Osage  division,  including  th»  Osage 
terminal,  with  headquarters  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  succeeding  F.  W. 
Grace. 

James  Berlingett  having  resigned  as  general  manager  of  the 
Virginian  Railway,  the  duties  of  that  office  were  taken  over  on 
September  1,  by  E.  E.  Kerwin,  vice-president,  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
E.  D.  Hanes  has  been  appointed  superintendent  coal  terminals, 
Sewalls  Point,  Va.,  vice  W.  A.  Young,  resigned  to  accept  service 
with  another  company. 

George  W.  Wildin,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  general  manager  of  that  company,  succeeding  C.  L.  Bardo 

who  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  assist- 
ant to  the  president. 
Mr.  Wildin  has  been  in 
the  service  of  the  New- 
Haven  since  July,  1907. 
He  was  born  at  De- 
catur. 111..  February  28. 
1870.  and  graduated 
from  the  Kansas  State 
.\gricultural  College  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  in  June,  1892. 
He  entered  railway 
service  shortly  after- 
wards as  a  mechanical 
draftsman  in  the  Topeka 
shops  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
He  subsequently  became 
;i  machinist  and  locomo- 
tive fireman  on  the 
Santa  Fe  and  later  an 
engineman  on  the  Mexican  Central.  Leaving  railway  service 
he  was  for  a  while  superintendent  of  the  Aermotor  Company, 
Chicago.  He  returned  to  railway  service  shortly,  however,  as 
an  engineman  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  then  went  to  the 
Plant  System,  now  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  where  he 
served  successively  as  a  machinist,  a  locomotive  and  car  inspector 
and  as  mechanical  engineer.  I'rom  .'\pril  1.  1901.  to  March  1. 
1904,  he  was  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey. 
On  March  1,  1904,  he  left  that  company  to  become  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Erie,  being  promoted  on  April 
1  of  the  same  year  to  mechanical  superintendent  at  Meadville. 
From  January  to  July,  1907,  he  served  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  Lehigh  X'alley  and  then  left 
that  road  to  accept  a  position  as  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  New  Haven.  In  May.  1917.  he  was  promoted  to  general 
mechanical  superintendent,  and  it  is  this  position  he  leaves  to 
take  up  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Wildin  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association   in   1910. 

Traffic 

P.  M.  Havens,  commercial  agent  of  the  Cincinnati.  Indian- 
apolis &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
been  appointed  general  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding A.   M.   Waldo,   deceased. 

R.  H.  MacDonald.  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  passenger 
department,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  R.  T.  G. 
Matthews,  granted  a  leave  of  absence. 

J.  W.  Stevenson,  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  has 
been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  succeeding  A.  W.  Nase,  who  has  been  transferred 
to    Bellingham,    Wash. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

I.  M.  Brown,  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way  on  the 
Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Springfield.  Ohio, 
has  been   appointed  acting  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
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Indianapolis  terminal  division,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  succeeding  C.  F.  Hinchman,  granted  a  leave  of  absence. 

G.  O.  Hammond,  assistant  general  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
has  been  appointed  general  mechanical  superintendent. 

H.  B.  Brown,  general  fuel  inspector  of  the  Illinois  Central,  at 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  fuel  depart- 
ment of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  office  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Sample,  master  mechanic  on  the  Grand  Trunk  at 
Montreal,  Que,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  with  the  same  headquarters ;  G.  M.  Wilson,  assistant 
master  mechanic  at  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Montreal  shops,  with  the  same  headquarters, 
in  place  of  A.  A.  Haver,  retired. 

R.  W.  Burnett  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  office  at  .Mbany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Burnett 
was  born  at  Farmer  City,  111,,  in  1868.  and  in  1890  entered  the 
service  of  the  L^nion 
Pacific  in  the  car  de- 
partment at  Denver, 
Colo.  In  1892  he  was 
connected  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  Chi- 
cago as  a  car  inspector, 
and  from  August,  1892, 
to  July,  1899,  was  with 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  at  Chicago 
as  a  foreman  and  gen- 
eral foreman  of  the  car 
department  at  Engle- 
wood.  The  early  part 
of  1900  he  spent  as 
general  foreman  of  the 
car  department  of  the 
Long  Island,  going  in 
the  latter  part  of  the 
year  to  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey  at  Elizabeth- 
porth,   N.   J.,   as   general 

foreman  of  the  car  department.  He  remained  with  that  road  until 
1904,  and  then  went  to  the  Erie,  and  served  on  that  road  in  the 
capacities  of  assistant  master  car  builder  and  master  car  builder, 
with  headquarters  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  until  January,  1907.  He  left 
the  service  of  the  Erie  to  go  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  assist- 
ant master  car  builder,  and  in  1909  was  promoted  to  general  mas- 
ter car  builder.  In  1913  he  was  also  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association.  In  November,  1915,  he  left  the 
service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  has  since  been  vice-president 
of  the  National  Car  Equipment  Company,  Chicago. 

E.  R.  Battley,  general  foreman  motive  power  department  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  at  Deering,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  eastern  lines  with  headquarters  at  Montreal. 
Que.,  and  A.  McDonald,  foreman  of  the  erecting  shop  at  Strat- 
ford, Ont.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic,  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal  shops. 

W.  L.  Bean,  who  has  been  acting  as  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  genera!  mechanical  superintendent.  He  was 
born  on  January  3,  1878,  at  Stevens  Points,  Wis.,  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  with  the  degree  of  mechan- 
ical engineer  in  1902.  The  same  year  he  began  railway  work 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  as  special  apprentice.  In  December, 
1904,  he  went  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  serving  suc- 
cessively as  erecting  shop  foreman,  locomotive  inspector  at  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  Philadelphia,  and  machine  shop 
foreman  at  La  Junta,  Colo.  In  January.  1909,  he  was  appointed 
division  foreman  at  Belen.  N.  M.,  and  the  following  July  was 
appointed  motive  power  assistant  at  Topeka,  Kan.  On  February 
1,  1912,  he  became  chief  engineer  for  the  Oswald  Railroad  Serv- 
ice Company,  at  Chicago,  and  on  July  10,  1916,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  New  Haven,  and  since  that  time  has  been  acting 
as  assistant  to  the  president. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

J.  de  N.  McComb,  office  engineer  of  tlic  .\tchison,  Topeka  S: 
Santa   Fe,    at    Chicago,    has    been    commissioned    captain    in    the 
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Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
at   Ft.   Leavenworth,   Kan. 

J.  W.  Reid,  bridge  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  at  Chicago, 
and  R.  A.  Cook,  valuation  engineer,  who  were  commissioned 
captains  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  have  been  as- 
signed to  duty  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Special 

J.  Hampton  Baumgartner,  publicity  representative  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  has  resigned,  effective  September  1,  to  become 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Owners 
of     Railroad     Securities. 
He   was    born    in    West- 
minster,    Md.,    in     1887, 
and  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment  as  publicity  repre- 
sentative   of    the    Balti- 
more  &    Ohio,   was    em-  '?J> 
ployed    in    the    office    of 
the    vice-president.     The  .* 

organization  with  which  ,, 

he  now  becomes  affil- 
iated was  founded  re- 
cently at  a  meeting  of 
bondholders  and  stock- 
holders of  the  American 
railroads  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  when  steps  were 
undertaken  to  insure  the 
stability  of  securities, 
representing  in  the  ag- 
gregate more  than  $17,- 
000.000,000  of  capital. 
The     initial     conference 

was  attended  by  500  financiers  and  individual  investors.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Baumgartner  and  S.  D.  Warfield,  president  of 
tlie  association,  there  are  five  vice-presidents  in  diflferent  sections 
of  the  country,  who  make  up  the  executive  personnel  of  the 
organization.  Mr.  Baumgartner  has  been  in  charge  of  the  pub- 
licity department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  since  July,  1911,  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  various  national  publicity'  cam- 
paigns conducted  by  the  railroads  to  educate  the  public  con- 
cerning the  problems  facing  the  roads. 


J.    H.    Baumi^artner 


OBITUARY 

Martin  \.  Todd,  president  of  the  Gait,  Preston  &  Hespeler, 
and  general  manager  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Northern,  at  Gait.  Ont., 
died  suddenly  on  August  29,  at  the  age  of  59. 

P.  H.  Leonard,  general  western  live  stock  agent  of  the  Erie, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  at  St.  Luke's  hospital,  Chi- 
cago, on  September  1,  following  an  operation. 

E.  S.  Koller,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Colorado  &  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo.,  died 
at  his  home  at  Denver  on  September  2  after  a  ten-day  illness. 

John  F.  Enright,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  car  de- 
partment of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  died  at  his  home  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  September  4  after  an  illness  of  about  one  xear. 

Charles  L.  Crandall,  professor  emeritus  at  Cornell  University, 
with  wliicli  he  was  associated  for  nearly  50  years,  died  at  his 
home  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  on  August  25.  While  active  in  many 
branches  of  civil  engineering,  he  specialized  in  railway  work 
and  was  well  known  among  railway  engineers  as  a  teacher  and 
as  an  author  of  several  te.xts  and  handbooks  treating  on  various 
railway  engineering  subjects,  including  transition  curves,  earth- 
work tables,  railroad  surveying  and  railroad  construction.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  .\merican  Railway  Engineering  .A.ssocia- 
tion,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work,  particularly  that  of  the 
committee  on  Iron  and  Steel  Structures.  Professor  Crandall 
was  born  at  Bridgewater.  N.  Y..  in  July,  1850.  and  entered 
Cornel i  University  when  that  institution  was  opened,  graduating 
with  tlie  first  regular  class  in  1872.  .\fter  two  years  of  engineer- 
ing experience  he  returned  to  the  institution  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  instructional  force,  with  which  he  continued  until 
his  death,  serving  in  turn  as  instructor,  assistant  professor,  pro- 
fessor of  railway  engineering  and  for  the  last  two  years  as 
professor  emeritus. 
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The  Reconsign- 

ment  Privilege 

Contest 


There  is  only  a  little  over  two  weeks  left  before  the  close  of 
the  contest  which  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  ha.s  announced 
for  the  best  papers  discussing  the  re- 
consignment  privilege.  All  railroad 
officers  whose  duties  ;ire  affected  by  the 
reconsignment  of  shipments  and  this, 
of  course,  includes  Ijoth  operating 
ofiicers  and  traflic  officers,  yardmasters  and  station  agents  and 
many  others,  are  urged  to  send  in  to  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  a  paper  discussing  this  subject. 
Papers  should  be  sent  in  before  September  29.  As  was  stated 
in  the  first  announcement,  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  gel 
just  as  much  material  bearing  on  this  sulijert,  going  into  some 
detail  and  citing  specific  instances,  as  is  jiossible.  The  prizes 
are  $50  for  the  best  paper  and  $25  for  the  second  liest  paper. 
All  material  used  in  addition  to  the  two  prize  articles  will  be 
paid  for  at  our  usual  rates. 


Railway 

Supplies 

for  France 


"The  situation  would  thus  appear  to  be  that  whilst  such 
men,  materials,  and  rails  as  may  be  found  re(|uisite  for  Sir 
Douglas  Haig's  re(|uirements  as  fur- 
ther enemy  areas  are  occupied  ma)-  be 
supplied  from  the  United  States,  the 
demands  for  engine  power  must  neces- 
sarily be  met  from  France  and  Great 
Britain."  The  quotation  is  from  the  Railway  Gazette 
(London)  of  August  17.  The  Railway  Gazette  is  right  in 
one  respect;  namely,  that  the  .American  railways  probably 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  supply  cars  and  engines  for  serv- 
ice on  the  French  railways.  "The  difference  in  the  di- 
mensions of  the  structure  gasje  prevents  this,"  says  the 
Gazette.  "The  ma.ximum  height  for  a  locomotive  in  France 
is  somewhere  about  173.2  in.,  whereas  the  .\merican  locomo- 
tive dem;inds  a  headway  of  178.75  in.  As  to  width,  the 
French  locomotive  calls  for  a  clearance  of  about  114.1  in. 
as  against  a  width  of  122  in.  for  the  American  locomotive. 
The  difference  in  the  height  and  width  of  the  French  and 
American  freight  cars  is  greater  still."  But  the  Railway 
Gazette  misses  the  point;  it  forgets  entirely  the  .American 
railway  supply  field.  The  locomotive  companies  have  al- 
ready supplied  numbers  of  standard  gage  locomot'ves  for 
the  British  War  Office  and  for  the  Paris-Lyons  &  Mediter- 
ranean Railway  of  P>ance,  and  locomotivi^s  :\re  be'ng  built 
for  the  Paris-Orleans  and  the  French  St;ite  Railways.     Tlie 


car  builders  have  supplied  large  numbers  of  cars  for  the 
French  State  Railways  and  the  Canadian  builders  for  the 
Paris-Orleans,  the  P.  L.  M.,  the  Northern  Railway  and  the 
State  Railways.  But  most  important  of  all,  American  build- 
ers are  to  build  680  standard  gage  Consolidations  and  9,000 
standard  gage  freights  cars  and  a  large  amount  of  narrow 
gage  e<iuipment  for  our  owti  forces  overseas.  We  will 
agree  with  the  Railway  Gazette  that  perhaps  the  American 
railways  cannot  supply  locomotives  and  cars  for  service  in 
France  as  the  railways  in  England  have  done.  The  Rail- 
way Gazette  must  agree  with  us  that  the  American  railway 
supply  field  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself  when  it  comes 
to  supplying  etjuijjment  that  the  American  railways  may 
not  be  able  to  su[)ply  for  the  militar}-  and  other  railways 
behind  the  allies'  lines  in  France. 


Responsibility  of 
Automobile 
Passengers 


The  automobilist  who  risks  his  life  on  a  railroad  crossing 
without  looking  out  for  trains — like  the  tramp  who  steals 
a  ride  on  the  "blind  baggage"  and  is 
crushed  between  the  cars  when  a  wreck 
occurs — forfeits  even,body's  sympathy 
by  the  very  patent  recklessness  of  his 
course.  To  avoid  the  danger  is  so  ob- 
viously the  simple  and  rational  course  that  there  are  no  two 
ways  of  looking  at  the  question — though  cunning  lawyers 
do  contrive  to  get  it  before  the  courts  frequently.  But 
the  reckless  automobilist  often,  perhaps  usually,  risks 
others'  lives  besides  his  own;  so  that  the  problem  of  pre- 
venting the  horrible  crossing  slaughters,  which  are  now  so 
frequently  reported,  is  far  from  simple.  The  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  August  ol,  page  400,  declares  that  persons  riding  in 
an  automobile  and  knowing  of  the  existence  of  danger  on 
approaching  a  railroad,  have  a  duty  to  warn  the  driver;  or, 
at  least,  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  save  themselves.  Neg- 
lecting this,  they  have  no  claim  on  the  railroad.  And  no 
one,  thinking  what  he  himself  would  do,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion if  he  realized  its  true  gravity,  will  dispute  the  logic 
of  the  court.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  matter  on  which  rail- 
road safety  specialists,  in  the  very  commendable  missionary 
circulars  and  lectures  by  which  they  endeavor  to  recall  high- 
way travelers  to  their  senses,  may  well  lay  emphasis.  This 
ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  is  particularly  pathetic  when 
all  or  most  of  the  victims  of  their  own  unwise  trust  in  a 
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driver  are  young  and  innocent  children,  as  was  the  case  at 
Saybrook  Junction,  Conn.,  August  20.  And  the  lesson  has 
a  wide  application.  Near  Ferryman,  Md.,  August  30, 
seven  farm  laborers,  riding  to  their  work  on  a  wagon 
drawn  by  mules,  were  killed  on  a  crossing.  The  party  ap- 
proached the  railroad  through  a  cut  five  feet  deep,  with  tall 
corn  growing  in  the  adjacent  field,  so  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  despatch,  "their  vision  was  obscured."  Like  thousands 
of  other  people,  if  we  may  believe  innumerable  stories  told 
in  the  courts,  these  men  took  no  thought  of  the  fact  that  their 
hearing  was  not  obscured,  except  as  they  voluntarily  ob- 
scured it.  Even  dumb  animals  seem,  in  some  respects,  to  be 
wiser  than  men.  A  cat,  or  a  horse,  approaching  that  cross- 
ing, having  the  knowledge  that  those  men  possessed,  would 
have  used  its  ears  as  well  as  its  eyes. 


On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Railway  Business  Associa- 
tion gave  an  informal  luncheon  at  the  New  York  Railroad 

Club  at  which  the  guests  of  honor  were 

Australian  the  Right  Honorable  W.   A.   Holman, 

Government         Premier    of    New    South    Wales,    and 

Officials  in  America  Honorable  H.  C    Hoyle    until  recently 

mmister  of  railways  of  New  South 
Wales  and  now  special  representative  of  New  South  Wales 
in  this  country  studying  American  railroad  methods.  Both 
the  Premier  and  Mr.  Hoyle  spoke  informally  and  frankl)' 
and  the  Railway  Business  Association  may  well  be  congratu- 
lated. There  are  in  operation  in  New  South  Wales  nearly 
5,000  miles  of  railroad.  This  is  government  owned  and 
operated.  Neither  Mr.  Holman  in  his  wonderfully  inter- 
esting talk,  nor  the  former  minister  of  railways  made  any 
concealment  of  the  somewhat  sinister  ring  which  government 
ownership  has  for  American  railroad  men.  The  success 
which  they  claim  for  the  government  operated  railways  of 
New  South  Wales  is  based  apparently  in  part  on  the  very 
high  standard  of  political  life  in  that  state,  and  in  part  on 
the  fact  that  the  commissioner  o£  railways,  who  is,  of  course, 
a  political  appointee,  has  no  control  over  the  appointment  of 
officers  or  employees  of  the  railways,  but  deals  only  with  the 
broader  aspects  of  management,  such  as  rates,  service,  ex- 
tensions, and  so  on.  It  was  particularly  interesting  to  note 
the  stress  which  was  laid  on  the  duty  of  the  railroad  to  the 
pioneer  settlements.  No  hesitation  apparently  is  felt  in  re- 
ducing rates  to  a  point  far  below  cost  of  service  where  it  is 
necessary  to  help  the  sheep  raiser  move  his  flock  during  a 
time  of  drought,  and  in  general  apparently  a  paternalistic 
rather  than  a  strictly  business  point  of  view  is  adopted  by 
the  minister  of  railway's  in  the  administration  of  his  duties. 
The  visit  of  these  two  distinguished  Australians  to  this  coun- 
try is  of  interest  not  only  to  railway  supply  men,  but  also 
to  American  railroad  officers.  Australia  is  giving  freely  to 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  war.  When  the  war  is  over  not 
only  will  railway  supplies  be  needed,  but  there  is  every  pros- 
[lect  that  there  will  be  openings  in  that  country'  for  American 
settlers,  including  American  railroad  men. 


"I've  been  seeing  what  you've  been  saying  about  courtesy," 
said  one  of  our  laymen  friends  the  other  day.  "I  will  tell 
you  something  that  happened  to  me  on 
Labor  Day.  'Go  ahead,  boss,'  I  said  to 
another  fellow  as  he  came  up  to  the 
ticket  window  beside  me.  'Thanks,' 
he  said,  'I'm  in  a  hurry  and  want 
'See  here,'  said  a  ticket  agent, 
on  the  inside  of  the  ticket  window, 
ticket  office,  will  )'ou?'  I  replied: 
'Sell  that  fellow  his  ticket  and  let  him  get  his  train  before 
they  shut  the  gates,  I  came  here  to  ask  a  question,  not  to  pick 
a  fight.  What's  the  fare  to  Sweetwater  Beach?'  '$1.85.' 
'You  run  an  excursion  on  holidays,  don't  you?'  'Yes,  $1.00.' 
'W'ell,  give  me  two  tickets.'   'We  don't  sell  'em  here.    Get  'em 
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a    courtesy    killer 
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outside.'  'Outside!  What  do  you  mean  by  outside?' 
'There  will  be  somebody  outside  to  sell  them  at  $1.20.' 
It  was  noon  then  and  I  was  getting  madder  every  second, 
but  that  ticket  man  just  then  stepped  back  out  of  sight  be- 
hind his  cases,  so  I  couldn't  get  anything  further  out  of  him, 
or  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  him.  And  not  an  intimation 
did  he  give  me,  mind  you,  that  the  excursion  ticket  was  good 
only  on  the  train  returning  at  10  p.  m.,  about  four  hours  later 
than  I  could  wait  for.  I  was  the  only  person  at  the  window. 
He  wasn't  the  least  bit  rushed  and  I  was  as  polite  as  I 
could  be.  This  occurred  only  last  Labor  Day,  and  on  a  rail- 
road that,  judging  from  its  other  actions,  realizes  that  we  are 
at  war  and  professes  to  understand  that  now  as  never  before 
railways  must  do  their  utmost  to  keep  the  public's  favorable 
impression.  The  best  "courtesy-first"  agent  and  favorable 
impression  creator  a  railway  can  have  is  its  ticket  agent,  and 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  railroad  would  allow  such  dis- 
courtesy as  was  evident  in  this  agent,  who  was  actually  mak- 
ing enemies  for  his  railroad  right  and  left  on  one  of  the 
busiest  days  of  the  year  when  prospective  friends  were  com- 
ing fastest.  This  would-be  passenger  and  many  others  who 
must  have  suffered  the  same  experience  are  voters.  Are  they 
going  to  impress  upon  their  legislators  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  nagging  railroads,  when  they  themselves  feel  that 
the\-  must  be  on  their  guard  to  keep  from  being  insulted  ever\' 
time  they  go  to  a  ticket  office  on  that  railroad? 


A  CASE  OF  RECIPROCAL  DISCRIMINATION 

'"THE  United  States  Food  Administration,  in  regulating  the 
prices  of  wheat  at  the  various  markets,  has  been  Tiaving 
some  of  the  same  experiences  that  have  beset  the  railroads 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  their  efforts  to 
adjust  freight  rates.  The  other  day  it  gave  out  a  laconic  state- 
ment as  follows:  "The  Food  Administration  has  received 
complaint  by  wire  from  Chicago  protesting  that  the  an- 
nounced differentials  in  wheat  are  plainly  discriminaton' 
against  Chicago  and  in  favor  of  St.  Louis.  From  St.  Louis 
the  Food  Administration  has  received  by  wire  the  complaint 
that  the  differentials  in  wheat  as  announced  are  plainly  dis- 
criminatory in  favor  of  Chicago  as  against  St.  Louis." 

Apparently  the  Food  Administration  believes  that  this  off- 
setting of  the  two  complaints  is  pretty  good  evidence  of  its 
fairness  and  possibly  the  same  idea  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  perennial  charges  of  shippers  that  their  products  or 
their  communities  are  being  discriminated  against  by  tlie  rail- 
roads in  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates  have  for  a  long  time 
aroused  much  less  public  interest  than  formerly.  There  was 
n  time  when  the  public  was  so  little  informed  about  railway 
affairs  that  the  term  "discrimination"  was  popularly  consid- 
ered almost  tantamount  to  "rebate,"  but  as  regulation  has 
progressed  and  rebates  have  become  a  matter  of  ancient  his- 
tory, the  enterprising  traffic  managers  of  the  shippers  have  so 
overworked  their  charges  of  discrimination  that  the  word  has 
lost  somewhat  of  its  former  flavor.  Of  course,  "discrimina- 
tion'' simply  means  "difference"  and  it  is  only  "undue"  dis- 
criminations that  are  unlawful,  but  it  is  a  very  unimaginative 
industrial  or  civic  traffic  manager  who  cannot  find  arguments 
to  convince  himself  that  a  discrimination  is  "undue." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  car  shortage  of  last  winter  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  was  flooded  with  complaints 
from  shippers  who  were  not  being  furnished  with  all  the  cars 
they  could  load  and  most  of  them  included  bitter  charges  that 
their  state  or  city  or  commodity  was  being  discriminated 
against,  because  obviously  some  shippers  had  cars.  Under 
such  circumstances,  however,  the  more  complaints  that  some- 
one else  was  getting  the  cars,  the  better  the  evidence  that  they 
were  being  somewhat  fairly  distributed.  When  the  facts  be- 
came better  understood  and  there  \\-as  a  more  widespread 
realization  that  there  was  a  general  shortage  of  transportation 
facilities  in  comparison  with  the  unnrecedented  volume  of 
business  to  be  moved,  some  of  those  who  had  been  loudest  in 
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their  complaints  discovered  that  they  were  all  in  the  same  boat 
and  much  of  the  indignation  subsided  into  a  sincere  effort  to 
co-operate  in  making  the  best  of  the  situation. 


RETURNS  FOR  JUNE  AND  THE  HALF  YEAR 

""PHE  returns  of  railway  revenues  and  expenses  for  June  and 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1917  show  that 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  are  still  l)reak.ing  all 
previous  records  except  in  the  vitally  important  item  of  oper- 
ating income,  which  represents  what  is  left,  after  expenses 
and  taxes  are  paid,  as  a  return  on  the  capital  invested  and 
therefore  determines  the  credit  of  the  railways  and  their 
ability  to  finance  improvements  or  additions  to  their  facil- 
ities. They  are,  therefore,  in  much  the  same  position  as  the 
man  whose  pay  has  been  raised,  but  not  quite  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Total  operating  rev- 
enues for  June  were  greater  than  for  any  previous  month 
in  history,  the  total  of  $349,739,636  being  about  $4,000,000 
greater  than  for  May,  in  which  the  highest  earnings  for  a 
month  were  previously  recorded,  and  $49,720,256  greater 
than  for  June,  1916;  this  is  an  average  increase  of  16.3 
per  cent  per  mile.  The  figures  for  six  months  of  the  year 
show  a  decrease  in  operating  income  per  mile  of  4.2  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1916.  The 
total  revenues  for  the  six  months  were  over  $201,000,000 
greater  than  in  1916,  but  expenses  were  $207,000,000 
greater,  taxes  were  $12,500,000  more  and  the  operating  in- 
come was  therefore  over  $18,000,000  less.  These  facts  explain 
clearly  why  the  stocks  of  some  of  our  best  railroads  are 
selling  at  prices  less  than  when  the  exchanges  closed  in 
July,  1914,  and  why  in  the  same  week  that  the  figures 
were  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Penn- 
sylvania fell  below  par  for  the  first  time  in  20  years. 

For  the  month  of  June  total  operating  revenues  reached 
the  record  figure  of  $1,514  per  mile  of  line,  as  compared 
with  $1,301  in  June,  1916,  and  $1,498  in  the  month  oi 
May.  This  was  an  increase  over  June,  1916,  of  16.3  per 
cent.  Operating  expenses,  $1,020  per  mile,  increased  19.8 
per  cent  per  mile  over  June,  1916,  but  were  slightly  less 
than  for  May,  thereby  reflecting  the  remarkable  improvement 
in  operating  efficiency  being  obtained  in  the  way  of  securing 
increased  tonnage  and  mileage  for  each  freight  car  and 
locomotive  in  service.  The  decrease  in  expenses  in  June,  as 
compared  with  May,  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  $10  a  mile  less  for  maintenance  of  equipment. 

Operating  income  for  June  was  $422  a  mile,  8.1  per 
cent  greater  than  for  June,  1916.  Taken  by  themselves  the 
June  figures  make  the  l)est  showing  of  any  month  this  year, 
although  for  the  roads  in  the  eastern  district  operating  in- 
come per  mile  decreased  1.4  per  cent. 

When  the  six  months'  figures  are  compared,  however,  the 
eft'ect  which  the  unprecedented  increases  in  expenses  of  all 
kinds  are  having,  in  s[)ite  of  the  stupendous  increase  in 
the  volume  of  business  and  in  gross  earnings,  becomes 
plainly  apparent.  Total  operating  revenues  were  $1,898,- 
210,538,  as  compared  with  $1,697,051,238  in  the  first  six 
montlis  of  1916,  an  increase  per  mile  of  line  of  11.6  per 
cent.  Operating  expenses  were  $1,354,295,938,  as  compared 
with  $1,147,093,778,  an  increase  per  mile  of  17.7  per  cent. 
Net  operating  revenue  was  $543,914,600,  as  compared  with 
$549,957,460,  a  decrease  per  mile  of  1.4  per  cent,  while 
taxes  increased  from  $76,241,598  to  $88,936,624,  or  16.3 
per  cent,  and  the  operating  income  was  $454,661,633,  as 
compared  with  $473,295,808,  a  decrease  of  4.2  per  cent. 

The  biggest  increase  in  expenses  is  naturally  found  in 
the  cost  of  conducting  transportation,  in  which  wages  and 
the  coal  bill  are  the  most  important  factors.  This  item  shows 
an  increase  'for  the  six  months  of  $147,000,000.  Main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  expenses  increased  $14,000,- 
000;  maintenance  of  equipment,  $35,000,000;  traffic  ex- 
pense,"*,  less  than  $2, 000, ()()() :  wliile  miscellaneous  and  gen- 


eral expenses  account  for  an  increase  of  about  $9,000,000. 
These  items  make  up  the  total  increase  of  $207,000,000  in 
expenses,  or  from  $4,977  to  $5,861  per  mile  of  line. 

Formerly  June  30  marked  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
However,  if  the  returns  of  the  first  half  of  this  year  be  added 
to  the  last  half  of  1916,  we  get  the  following  comparisons: 

Total  Net 

Operating  Operating  Operating  Operating 

Revenues  Expenses  Kevcnues  Income 

(millions)  (millions)  (millions)  (millions) 

Year  ending  June  30,   1917 $3,824  $2,581  $1,242  $1,069 

Year  ending   Dec.   31,    1916 3,622  2,373  1,248  1,089 

Year  ending  June  30,   1916 3,396  2,220  1,176  1,029 

In  Other  words,  with  an  increase  in  earnings  of  over 
$200,000,000  over  the  calendar  year  and  of  over  $400,000,000 
over  the  fiscal  year  1916,  operating  income  for  the  12  months 
ending  June  30,  1917,  was  $20,000,000  less  than  in  the 
calendar  year  and  only  $40,000,000  greater  than  for  the 
fiscal  year,  the  increase  in  what  is  loosely  termed  profits  being 
cnly  one-tenth  of  the  increase  in  earnings. 


ANTI-RAILWAY  STATESMEN  WHO  ARE  ALSO 
ANTI-AMERICAN 

/^NE  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  discussions  of 
^^  the  war  and  of  war  measures  has  been  that  almost 
every  man  in  Congress  who  in  past  years  has  been  notorious 
for  attacking  and  misrepresenting  the  railways  has  turned 
up  as  an  opponent  of  measures  necessary  for  the  vigorous 
[jrosecution  of  the  war. 

Of  all  men  in  public  life.  Senator  La  Follette  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  the  most  consistent  and  persistent  in  assailing 
and  misrepresenting  the  railways.  He  has  been  just  as  anti- 
United  States  on  questions  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  war 
as  he  has  been  anti-railroad  on  all  questions  affecting  the 
railways,  and  has  resorted  in  the  one  case  to  the  same  kinds 
of  agitation  and  misrepresentation  as  in  the  other. 
He  was  the  leader  of  that  "little  group  of  wilful 
men"  whom  President  Wilson  scarified  in  one  of  his 
])uljlic  utterances  for  defeating  war  legislation.  That  entire 
group  was  composed,  with  one  exception,  of  men  who  had 
made  their  way  in  public  life  by  attacks  on  the  railroads. 

Consider  the  list  of  those  who  are  mo.-^t  prominent  now  in 
anti-war  and  anti-American  activitie.« — Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, Gronna  of  North  Dakota,  Reed  of  Missouri,  Gore  of 
Oklahoma,  Vardaman  of  Mississippi,  Norris  of  Nebraska, 
and  so  on.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  a  complete  list 
of  the  members  of  Congress,  and  especially  of  members  of  the 
Senate,  who  have  been  anti-American  in  the  war  would  al- 
most ser\-e  as  a  list  of  the  habitual  railway  baiters  in  Con- 
uress. 

Why  is  this  the  case?  A\'e  have  reflected  on  that  subject 
a  good  deal,  and  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
attitudes  of  these  men  tow^ard  the  war  and  tow-ard  tlie  rail- 
ways are  effects  of  the  same  cause,  and  that  that  cause  is  a 
disposition  to  promote  their  own  political  interests  by  any 
means  that  they  believe  will  accomplish  that  object,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Many  men  jn  public  life  criticized  the  railways  when 
there  w'ere  serious  and  notorious  abuses  to  be  corrected;  but 
it  was  left  to  a  few  to  continue  these  criticisms  after  regu- 
lation and  improved  management  had  corrected  the  abuses 
in  question.  If  it  be  said  that  thc^^e  few  are  inspired  by 
intelligence  and  worthy  motives,  may  we  not  suggest  that 
it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  almost  exactly  tlie  same 
men  are  following  a  course  in  regard  to  war  measures  which 
public  opinion  generally  condemns  as  based  upon  ignorance, 
or  bad  motives,  or  both? 

.\t  any  rate,  the  raihvays  are  now  in  a  position  to  suggest 
to  the  ])ublic  that  it  ouglit  to  love  them  for  the  enemies  they 
have  made.  Thev  arc  also  in  a  position  to  suggest  to  the 
public  that  possibly  those  who  are  so  far  wrong  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  war  may  also  be  wTong  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  railways.     Finalh',  the  railways  mav  consjratu- 
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kite  themselves  on  the  fact  that,  by  men  such  as  those  men- 
tioned taking  the  course  they  are  regarding  the  war,  a  lot 
of  their  worst  enemies  are  rapidly  preparing  themselves  for 
political  burial. 

Meantime,  does  the  public  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
difference  between  the  course  of  these  anti-railway  agitators 
and  that  of  the  railway  managers?  La  Follette,  Reed,  John- 
son and  that  crowd  are  doing,  in  their  own  ways,  all  they 
can  to  help  the  country  lose  the  war,  while  the  railway  man- 
agers are  doing  in  their  own  way  all  they  can  to  help  the 
country  win  the  war.  The  nation  should  take  note  of  this 
fact  now  so  it  will  rememtjer  it  when  the  war  is  over. 


T 


THE  M.,  K.  &  T.  REORGANIZATION 

HE  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Te.\as  is  in  the  process  of  finan- 
cial reorganization.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  C.  E. 
Schaff,  its  former  president,  as  receiver  since  September,  1915. 
As  is  almost  inevitable  in  any  reorganization  of  a  bankrupt 
railroad  property,  wide  differences  of  opinion  have  developed 
among  the  many  conflicting  interests  that  must  be  eventually 
brought  together  as  to  what  principles  should  be  pursued. 
Divergent  opinions  are  not  only  natural,  but  salutary.  Sel- 
dom, however,  has  there  been  presented  so  clearly  a  joining 
of  issue  on  the  fundamental  principles  which  shall  guide  in 
a  reorganization.  One  group  of  bankers  is  planning  a  re- 
organization in  which  just  as  little  sacrifice  is  to  be  asked 
from  holders  of  securities  as  is  possible,  and  to  speak  plainly, 
funds  are  to  be  raised  for  setting  the  property  on  its  feet  se- 
cured by  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  future  development 
of  the  property.  This  principle  has  been  carried  out  in  a 
number  of  reorganizations  in  American  railroad  histor}'  and 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  them,  because  of  the  very 
rapid  growth  of  the  country  in  the  period  between  189S  and 
1906,  proved  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  many  have 
ended  simply  in  another  receivership.  Under  this  theory, 
security  holders  have  received  face  value  of  new  securities 
equal  to  their  old  securities,  plus  assessments. 

Another  group  of  bankers  proposes  actually  to  cut  down 
not  only  fi.xed  charges,  but  face  value  of  many  classes  of  se- 
curities, to  call  on  holders  of  the  old  securities  to  make  con- 
siderable sacrifices  and  to  base  the  fixed  charges  of  the  new 
company  not  on  what  may  be  hoped  to  be  the  net  income 
available  for  interest,  but  on  the  lowest  amount  that  will  un- 
der even  adverse  circumstances  be  available  for  interest. 

There  would  be  very  little  difficulty  experienced  in  choos- 
ing between  these  two  fundamentally  opposite  theories  of  re- 
organization as  a  matter  of  abstract  economics,  but  the 
processes  of  putting  through  a  reorganization  is  a  ver}'  prac- 
tical matter  of  dealing  with  human  nature.  The  same  offi- 
cers of  life  insurance  companies  who  would  consider  only 
buying  securities  of  a  property  which  had  been  reorganized 
strictly  on  the  second  theory  and  would  refuse  absolutely  to 
consider  securities  of  a  company  reorganized  on  the  first 
principle,  will  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  a  mild  reorganization 
of  a  property  of  which  they  own  securities.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  see  what  dependence  even  intelligent  men  dealing 
with  large  sums  of  money  constantly  ]ilace  on  the  face  value 
of  securities  regardless  of  how  great  or  how  little  is  the  value 
back  of  the  securities  issued.  In  the  reorganization  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  the  potential,  or  rather  actual 
earning  power  of  the  property  will  be  the  same  under  either 
reorganization.  The  income  available  for  interest  will  be 
neither  greater  nor  less,  if  the  property  is  soundly  managed 
in  both  cases,  with  a  large  volume  of  securities  outstanding 
or  a  small  volume. 

The  danger  lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  property  will 
not  be  managed  in  the  same  way  if  a  large  volume  of  securi- 
ties is  issued  as  it  will  be  if  a  small  volume  is  issued,  and 
it  is  this  very  fact  probably  which  makes  security  holders  so 
anxious  to  enter  a  reorganization  onlv  if  the  face  value  of 
their  holdings  is  to  remain  untouched.     Most  railroad  men 


who  have  been  in  the  game  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
have  had  the  bitter  experience  of  working  for  a  property 
which  was  being  systematically  undermaintained  in  the  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  interest  on  securities  which  did  not  actually 
reflect  the  real  earning  power.  Poor  service  to  the  public 
always  follow  from  conditions  such  as  these.  There  have 
been  instances  where  an  entirely  extravagant  service  has 
been  rendered  by  a  road  headed  toward  bankruptcy  in  an 
effort  to  increase  gross  earnings,  but  the  property  itself,  its 
organization,  and  in  the  long  run  its  value  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  suffers  greatly  under  such  a  stress. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  in  the  calendar  year  1916 
earned  $36,7.54,000  gross,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  13  per  cent,  but  spent  in  operating  expenses  $29,440,000, 
or  27  per  cent  more  than  in  the  previous  year  and  had  avail- 
able for  interest  $5,433,000,  or  23  per  cent  less  than  in  1915. 
This  amount  would  have  been  $1,135,000  short  of  the  ac- 
crued interest  on  the  outstanding  securities. 

Since  the  receivership  there  have  been  various  reports 
made  on  the  property  by  experts,  among  others  one  by  J.  W. 
Kendrick,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&;  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Kendrick's  report  carries  a  weight  of  au- 
thority given  it  by  his  high  reputation.  The  publication  of 
this  report  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  C.  E.  Schaff  to  some 
of  the  bankers  working  on  the  reorganization,  agreeing  in  a 
large  part  with  Mr.  Kendrick's  comments,  but  differing  in 
certain  details,  and  most  important  of  all,  pointing  out  that 
the  estimated  income  account  for  1920  was  based  on  a  hope 
for  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  operation  and  earnings. 
Mr.  Schaff  estimated,  even  allowing  for  average  good  condi- 
tions, an  income  available  for  interest  in  1920  of  $8,108,000 
as  against  Mr.  Kendrick's  estimate  of  $11,250,000. 

A  letter  has  now  been  made  public  which  is  dated  May  3, 
1917,  written  by  Mr.  Kendrick  to  Speyer  &:  Company  of 
New  York,  which  is  one  of  the  New  York  finns  of  bankers 
interested  in  the  reorganization.  The  letter  is  somewhat  un- 
fortunately written  in  a  rather  controversal  spirit,  but  the 
purport  of  it  is  that  the  estimate  of  $11,250,000  income 
available  for  interest  in  1920  is  conservative  and 
the  implication  of  it  is  that  if  this  figure  is  not 
realized,  it  will  be  in  large  part  the  fault  of  the  manage- 
ment itself.  Into  this  question  it  is  not  our  intention  to  go. 
It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  from  the  security 
holders'  point  of.  view  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  and  from  the  'standpoint  of  all  those  who  desire  to  see 
the  credit  of  American  railroads  raised  from  its  present  poor 
state,  it  is  not  so  important  to  allocate  the  blame  for  failure 
in  1920  between  hard  luck,  floods,  bad  crops,  adverse  legis- 
lation and  unenterprising  management,  as  it  is  to  so  re- 
organize the  property  now  that  if  such  failures  do  occur  they 
will  not  result  in  disaster  in  1920,  or  in  a  few  years  follow- 
ing that  time.  That  is  the  point  that  ought  to  be  kept  clearly 
in  mind  and  separated  from  the  details  of  controversial  mat- 
ters. !Mr.  Kendrick  may  be  entirely  right  in  his  estimates, 
but  his  estimates  are  based  on  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
and  the  last  two  sentences  in  his  letter  to  Speyer  &  Company 
drive  home  this  point.  He  sa3's:  "Increasing  rates  are  nec- 
essary to  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  railroads  and  are 
expected  by  ever}-one.  This  letter  is  written  with  the  belief 
that  this  expectation  will  be  realized." 

Increased  rates  were  not  granted  on  an  extensive  scale  to 
the  western  roads;  neither  can  anyone  foresee  what  effect  the 
demands  for  steel  for  government  purposes  will  have  on  the 
possibility  of  adequate  maintenance;  neither  can  anyone 
foresee  what  effect  the  termination  of  the  war  will  have  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Here  is  squarely 
presented  a  case  where  enlightened  self-interest,  if  it  is  far- 
sighted  enough,  would  dictate  that  a  reorganization  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  be  made  on  a  basis  of  interest 
charges  that  will  be  amplv  met  even  if  unforeseen  circum- 
stances prove  Mr.  Kendrick  50  per  cent  too  high  in  his 
estimate  of  income  in  1920. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


PRESIDENT  MARKHAM  ON  THE  PROBABILITY 

AND  DESIRABILITY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

OWNERSHIP 

Chicago. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  read  recently  a  newspaper  interview  given  by  Presi- 
dent E.  P.  Ripley  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  in 
which  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  "government  ownership 
of  railways  in  the  United  States  is  not  only  a  possibility,  but 
a  high  probability."     He  has  expressed  this  opinion  before. 

Mr.  Ripley  occupies  deservedly  a  vsry  prominent  place 
among  the  railway  executives  of  this  country'.  Therefore,  if 
his  utterances  on  this  subject  are  allowed  to  pass  without  chal- 
lenge from  railway  sources,  they  may  be  acce[)ted  by  the  pub- 
lic as  expressing  the  views  of  railway  executives.  I  do  not 
think  most  railway  executives  agree  with  him  on  this  matter. 
Certainly  I  do  not.  On  the  contrar)',  I  think  we  are  moving 
away  from  government  ownership,  and  that  recent  develop- 
ments, especially  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
l.ave  made  its  adoption  less  probable.  Among  my  reasons 
for  thinking  this  are  the  following : 

First,  it  has  been  contended  by  advocates  of  government 
ownership  that  the  government  could  raise  enough  capital  to 
acquire  the  railways  at  3  per  cent,  or  even  less,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  large  saving  could  be  made  by  substituting  the 
credit  of  the  government,  as  the  owner  of  the  railways,  for 
that  of  private  companies.  Experience  during  the  present 
war  has  answered  this  argument.  Our  government  is  pay- 
ing iyi  per  cent  on  the  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  which  are  tax 
free,  and  yet  they  are  selling  at  slightly  below  par.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  it  will  pay  4  jier  cent  on  the  next  large  issue  of 
bonds.-  The  leading  governments  of  Euro])c  are  paying  6 
per  cent  and  even  more.  Experience  indicates  that,  condi- 
tions as  to  taxation  and  other  matters  being  the  same,  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital  which  a  strong 
government  and  a  strong  railroad  have  to  pay  is  not  more 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

Second,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  cons,olidation  of  the 
railways  under  government  ownership  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  effect  large  economies.  One  reason  why  our  rail- 
ways have  not  in  the  past  effected  all  the  economies  possible 
has  been  that  the  government,  through  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  and  the  anti-pooling  section  of  the  .\ct  to  Regulate 
Commerce,  has  prohibited  them  from  curtailing  wasteful 
competition.  When  we  entered  the  war  the  prohibition 
against  concerted  action  and  unified  operation  ceased  to  be 
enforced  and  with  the  helpful  co-operation  of  shippers  the 
managements  of  the  railways  have  since  then  made  increases 
in  efficiency  that  are  remarkable.  In  1916  they  handled 
much  more  freight  with  each  mile  of  line,  each  car  and  each 
locomotive  than  ever  before;  but  they  are  at  jiresent  far  ex- 
ceeding the  record  made  in  1916.  For  example,  in  June, 
1917,  they  handled  23  per  cent  more  freight  traffic  with  each 
mile  of  line,  21  per  cent  more  with  each  freight  locomotive, 
and  20  per  cent  more  with  each  freight  car  than  they  did  in 
June,  1916.  These  results  show  what  the  railways  can  do 
under  private  management  when  they  are  given  a  fair  chance, 
and  they  undoubtedly  surpass  anything  that  could  be  accom- 
]ilished  l)y  a  consolidated  government  system  with  all  of  the 
red  tape,  waste  and  incompetency  wliich  ordinarily  charac- 
terize government  management. 

Third,  it  w'as  fonnerly  argued  that  the  railways  ought  to 
be  acquired  liy  the  government  so  that  in  case  of  war  ihev 
could  be  used  with  the  greatest  effectiveness  for  national  de- 


fense. The  course  followed  by  the  railway  managements, 
since  the  United  States  entered  the  present  war,  has  resulted 
in  our  railways  being  made  a  more  potent  instrumentality 
of  national  defense  than  they  probably  would  be  if  owned 
by  the  government.  Within  five  days  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  the  railways  had  voluntarily  organized  themselves 
for  doing  their  part,  and  the  government  has  never  expressed 
a  wish  with  which  they  have  not  immediately  and  efficiently 
complied. 

Fourth,  when  we  entered  the  war  the  national  debt  was 
only  about  one  billion  dollars.  It  will  soon  be  many  billions. 
The  railways  represent  an  investment  of  approximately 
twenty  i)illion  dollars.  The  proposition  that  the  government 
should  acquire  the  railways  when  its  debt  was  so  small  was 
very  different  from  the  proposition  that  it  should  add  an 
indebtedness  representing  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  railways 
to  the  huge  debt  that  will  result  from  the  war. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  facts  as  the  foregoing  are  good 
reasons  why  this  countn,^  should  not  adopt  government  own- 
crshi]),  i)ut  that  they  do  not  make  its  adoption  any  less  prob- 
able. I  believe,  however,  that  the  more  intelligent  part  of 
the  public  is  familiar  with  such  facts;  that  it  is  quite  feas- 
ilile  to  make  the  public  generally  familiar  with  them;  and 
that  when  the  public  generally  does  know-  them,  it  will  see 
that  they  show  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, government  ownership  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
highly  undesirable. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
l)ublic,  government  ownership  is  undesirable  will  tend  to 
cause  the  public  to  make  regulation  more  reasonable  and 
fair,  and  therefore  to  make  government  ownership  more  and 
more  improbable.  C.  H.  M.arkham, 

President,    Illinois    Central    Railroad. 


DETERIORATION  OF  RAILWAY  TRACK 

Am.\rii.lo.  Texas. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Your  editorial  of  August  31,  "Arrest  the  Deterioration  of 
Railway  Track,"  was  certainly  a  proper  warning.  With  29 
per  cent  increase  in  traffic  there  is  only  about  nine  per  cent 
increase  in  expenditures  for  maintenance,  which  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  increases  in  wages. 

Travelers  on  all  busy  lines  notice  that  track  is  getting 
rough  in  spots,  that  roacls  heretofore  noted  for  smooth  "riding 
are  not  up  to  standard.  While  none  are  noticeably  bad  as 
yet,  they  are  losing  ground  and  deterioration  will  soon  be 
evident  to  passengers  and  later  will  tend  to  cause  accidents, 
reduce  capacity  and  cripple  commerce. 

This  condition  is  due  mainly  to  a  shortage  of  lalx)r.  Mate- 
rial and  money  will  not  help  without  labor.  The  roads  have 
increased  wages,  but  trackmen  are  not  available.  National 
defense  demands  that  track  and  equijmient  be  maintained  at 
a  high  standard,  and  under  present  conditions  it  will  soon 
be  necessar)'  to  draft  men  to  work  on  track  unless  they  can 
be  obtained  by  importation  or  immigration.  Congress,  at  the 
instigation  of  short-sighted  sentimental  theorists  and  vote- 
hungry  politicians,  who  posed  as  labor  protectionists,  passed 
the  Burnett  i>ill  which,  after  the  warring  European  nations 
had  taken  all  the  foreign  men  who  would  return  to  their 
colors,  drove  out  the  Mexican  trackmen  who  had  been  the 
salvation  of  southwestern  railroads  for  ten  years.  Congress 
should  repeal  the  illiteracy  act  during  the  present  session. 

All  ranks  of  labor,  whether  skilled  or  common,  all  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  the  cause  of  national  defense,  depend  on 
the  caiiacity  and  efficiency  of  the  railroads.  The  press  of 
the  country  should  wake  up  Congress  now,  because  tlie  rail- 
roads and  fanners  of  the  United  States  need  half  a  million 
men  to  produce  and  transport  the  necessities  of  life  and  sup- 
port our  army.  A\-ery  Tc-rner, 

Vice-President.   Panhandle  and   Santa   Fe   Railway. 


M(  of  Camp   Funston   at  Ft.   Riley.  Kan. 


Railroad  Efficiency  at  Army  Encampments 

Problems  Arising  Out  of  Transportation   of   Material, 
Supplies    and    Men    Met  Successfully    by    the  Roads 


THE  scope  of  the  transportation  problem  resulting  from 
the  creation  of  large  army  camps  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  indicated  by  the  rapidity  with  which  these  mili- 
tary cities  have  been  completed.  Of  the  16  cantonments  con- 
structed this  summer  to  house  the  687,000  soldiers  selected  for 
service  by  the  draft,  seven  were  ready  to  receive  their  entire 
quota  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  September  5,  seven  others 
were  ready  to  receive  all  the  officers  and  two-thirds  or  more  of 
their  entire  quota  of  enlisted  men,  and  the  two  remaining  can- 
tonments had  received  and  were  taking  care  of  more  than  their 
full  quota  of  officers  and  were  ready  to  receive  the  number 
of  enlisted  men  originally  ordered  there  on  September  5. 

In  the  construction  of  cantonments  to  date  over  50,000  car- 
loads of  material  have  been  transported  to  and  delivered  at 
the  sites — an  enomious  tax  upon  the  already  overburdened 
railroad  facilities  of  the  country.  The  railroads,  however, 
have  given  splendid  service.  As  all  government  orders  have 
received  precedence  over  other  traffic,  the  lumber  and  other 
supplies  needed  have  been  rushed  to  the  cantonments  in  record 
time. 

In  the  East  where  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  sites  ex- 
cept at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  railroads  and  labor 
markets,  the  roads  have  often  been  put  to  severe  tests.  At 
Camp  Upton,  L.  I.,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Long  Island  to 
take  up  rails  from  sidings  to  build  the  required  spur  tracks. 
At  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  which  is  some  distance  from  an  elec- 
tric road  and  not  on  any  steam  road,  it  was  necessary^  to  re- 
build the  electric  road  to  make  it  of  sufficient  strength  for 
steam  transportation.  In  addition,  the  Pennsylvania  has 
built  a  spur  several  miles  in  length  into  the  cantonment  site. 

At  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  111.,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
struct 6.5  miles  of  side  tracks  in  the  camp  and  at  Camp  Fun- 
ston, Ft.  Riley,  Kans.,  13.5  miles.  The  site  of  Camp  Dodge, 
1 1  miles  northwest  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  on  an  electric  line 
which  had  65  lb.  rails  and  correspondingly  light  bridges.  The 
latter  had  to  be  strengthened  to  carry  small  switch  engines  to 
facilitate  the  delivery  of  cars  from  the  steam  roads  entering 
Des  Moines. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  needs  of  the  cantonments  the 
railroads  handled  a  heavy  traffic  to  and  from  other  encamp- 
ments. The  21  regular  army  and  national  guard  mobiliza- 
tion and  training  camps  located  in  the  15  states  comprising 
the  Central  War  Department  had  2,016  officers  and  89,348 
men  in  camp  on  September  5.  During  the  ten  preceding 
days  495  officers  and  22,050  men  arrived  in  camp,  252  officers 
and  12,764  men  departed,  and  850  carloads  of  materials  and 
supplies  arrived.  In  no  instance  in  the  handling  of  this 
traffic  has  there  been  any  complaint  aljout  handling  troops  or 
freight. 


In  the  aviation  section  of  the  Central  department  the  camp 
at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  received  2,329  cars  of  materials  up  to 
September  5;  the  camp  at  Dajlon,  Ohio,  received  628  cars; 
and  the  camps  at  Rantoul,  111.,  and  Belleville,  1,075  cars  and 
1,341  cars  respectively,  making  a  total  of  5,373  cars.  In 
these  instances,  also,  the  roads  met  the  situation  efficiently 
and  there  was  no  delay  in  furnishing  cars  for  material  or  de- 
lay of  cars  enroute. 

The  six  cantonment  camps  located  at  Rockford,  111. ;  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio;  Ft.  Riley,  Kans.;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa,  received  11,104  cars  of 
material  up  to  September  5.  In  only  one  case  was  any  com- 
I)laint  made  as  to  transportation  service  and  this  was  due  to 
delays  in  the  movement  of  cars  from  the  South  to  Camp  Cus- 
ter, Mich.  The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  road  concerned  and  the  trouble  remedied.  In  only 
two  cases  was  there  any  delay  in  unloading,  one  of  which  oc- 
curred at  Camp  Custer  where  an  accumulation  of  30  cars  of 
material  for  the  hospital  resulted  when  the  track  to  the  hos- 
pital site  was  graded.  At  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.,  97  cars  of  lum- 
ber and  25  cars  of  other  material  were  on  hand  at  one  time, 
hut  the  accumulation  was  reduced  to  normal  within  the  fol- 
lowing two  days.  At  Rockford,  111.,  one  car  was  recently  re- 
ported delayed  o«er  48  hours  on  account  of  refusal  of  the 
f  I  eight.  At  Ft.  Riley  no  accumulation  has  been  reported,  and 
only  a  few  cars  have  been  held  over  three  days. 

These  statistics  bear  out  the  statement  that  the  railroads 
have  succeeded  admirably  in  their  eftorts  to  supply  cars  and 
to  move  them  expeditiously.  Camp  Funston  at  Ft.  Riley, 
Kans.,  which  is  a  typical  cantonment  lavout,  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 1,500  separate  buildings.  The  camp  has  a  com- 
jilete  system  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  disposal  with  more 
than  15  miles  of  piping,  an  electric  lighting  system  with  250 
street  lamps  and  20,000  incandescent  lamps  in  the  men's 
quarters;  two  fully  equipped  fire  houses  and  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  telephones.  Each  building  is  two  stories  high  and 
liouses  a  compan\-  of  men.  Every  house  is  a  complete  unit, 
with  sleeping  quarters  on  the  upper  floor  and  a  kitchen,  mess 
hall  and  recreation  room  on  the  lower  floor.  There  will  be  13 
heating  plants,  each  having  four  150  hp.  engines  and  9,106 
radiators,  which  w'll  require  a  total  of  60  miles  of  wrought 
iron  pipe.  In  addition  to  these  large  plants  there  will  be  25 
Midividual  plants  for  heating  officers'  quarters  in  outlying 
l^uildings,  and  in  such  buildings  as  cannot  be  heated  from 
these  systems  there  will  be  375  room  heaters  and  stoves.  On 
Tuly  1,  there  was  not  a  stick  of  lumber  at  Camp  Funston. 
Three  days  later  two  office  liuildings  of  the  Fuller  Construc- 
tion Company  were  completed  and  since  that  date  2,848  car- 
l')"ds  of  construction  material  have  been  delivered  and  over 
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General  Arrnnr.cmenI   of  Camf>  Finiston  at  Ft.  Rilev.   Kan. 

a  thousand  buildings  constructed.  At  each  cantonment  up  to 
September  1,  it  was  necessary  to  complete  on  an  average  of 
one  building  per  hour  or,  for  all  the  cantonments,  an  average 
of  one  building  every  four  minutes. 

To  serve  this  camp  the  Union  Pacific  is  building  a  sec- 
ond track  from  Manhattan,  Kans.,  to  Junction  City,  a  dis- 
tance of  20  miles  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000;  and  has  already 
completed  lo.S  miles  of  side  tracks  and  running  tracks  to 
reach  the  various  points  on  the  reservation,  new  stations, 
freight  houses,  miscellaneous  buildings  and  additional  ter- 
minal and  yard  facilities  at  Junction  City.  The  company  is 
now  handling  one  train  of  23  coaches,  carrying  1,800  laborers 
daily  between  Junction  City  and  Camp  Funston  and  one 
train  of  l^  coaches  carrying  800  laborers  between  the  camp 
and  Manhattan.  This  latter  train  is  expected  to  be  increased 
to  20  cars  and  will  carry  1,600  workers.  The  road  has  been 
compelled  largely  to  increase  its  own  working  force  and  to 
build  living  quarters  and  restaurants  for  them.  At  the  same 
time  the  company  has  had  to  mobilize  passenger  equipment 
to  move  46,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  the  camp.  In  ad- 
dition to  serving  Camp  Funston,  the  Union  Pacific  has 
transported  10,000  regulars,  including  artiller)',  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  officers'  training  camp  in  and  out  of  Ft.  Riley, 
which  is  adjacent. 

The  largest  single  item  of  construction  material  at  Camp 
Funston  has  been  lumber,  which,  up  to  September  1,  had 
amounted  to  42,000,000  ft.  b.  m.  All  the  lumlier  for  the  con- 
struction of  camp  buildings  was  handled  from  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  the  nails  from  DeKalb,  111.,  the  roofing  paper  from 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  cement  from  lola,  Kans.,  the  coal 
from  the  Missouri  coal  fields,  the  telegraph  poles  from  Min- 
nesota, the  radiators  and  heating  plants  from  Kewance,  111., 
the  heating  pipes  from  Pittslmrgh,  Pa.,  the  sewer  pipe  from 
Deep  Water,  Mo.,  the  machinery  from  Birmingham,  Ala., 
the  steel  rails  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  Joliet,  111.,  and  the 
ties  from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
average  car  miles  of  each  carload  of  building  material  was 
500  or  a  total  for  all  freight  moved  of  1,500,000  car  miles, 
approximately  50  times  the  distance  around  the  world. 

The  following  li.st  of  supplies  and  the  amounts  which  the 
(amp  will  require  each  month  are  as  follows: 


l'otatoc5    1,300.000  lb. 

lieef 1,300,000  1b. 

Flour   2,000.000  lb. 

Mutton  200.000  lb. 

Corned  beef 300.000  lb. 

Onions    375,000  lb. 

Prunes   53.400  1b. 

Aiiples   (dried)    17,800  1b. 

Peaches   (dried)    17.800  1b. 

Coffee    . .  .■ 99,800  lb. 

Sugar     320,000  lb. 

Tea    1,900  1b. 

Pepper     3,40n  lb. 

Salt    .i7.0n0  1b. 


I.ard    287,000  1b. 

liutter      36.000  lb. 

Olco    23,200  1b. 

Canned    salmon 200,000  cans 

Toinatoes     90,000  cans 

Blackberry    jam...  36,192  cans 

Ginper    720  cans 

Deans    106,900  cans 

Milk    (condensed) .   96  000  large  cans 

Cornmeal     8.D0O  sacks 

Vineear     9.000  rjal. 

Pickles     3.915  Kal. 

.Svruii     14.256  gal. 


The  transportation  demands  of  the  camp  have  not  ceased 
with  the  haul'ng  of  construction  materials.  The  problem 
of  moving  men  to  and  from  the  cantonment  and  delivering 
food,  fuel  and  supplies  will  prove  by  no  means  simple.  The 
quartermaster's  clepartment,  after  careful  investigation,  has 
estimated  that  the  supplies  for  men  and  horses  will  require 
transportation  for  ,^5  II).  per  capita  per  day.     This  will  mean 


approximately  1,600,000  lb.  of  supplies  per  day  when  the 
full  quota  is  received.  On  the  basis  of  20  tons  per  car  the 
sujiplies  for  the  entire  camp  quota  will  necessitate  40  car- 
loads per  day.  In  addition  about  500  tons  of  coal  per  day 
will  be  needed,  calling  for  10  more  carloads. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

WASHlNtnoN,    U.   C,   SiM)tembcr    11,   1917. 

Effect  of  War  Revenue  Bill  on  Railways 

The  war  revenue  bill,  estimated  to  raise  $2,400,000,000 
in  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  September  10  is  more  lenient  with  the  rail- 
ways in  some  respects  than  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  finance  committee,  although 
some  roads  will  be  hit  rather  hard.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
any  reasonable  estimate  of  its  effect  on  the  roads  as  a  whole 
without  an  application  of  its  provisions  to  an  analysis  of  the 
finances  of  each  company. 

All  roads  are  affected  by  the  increase  in  the  income  tax  on 
corporations  from  2  per  cent,  as  provided  in  the  present 
law,  and  from  4  per  cent  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, to  6  per  cent  in  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  and  sent 
to  conference  with  the  House.  However,  changes  made  by 
the  Senate  in  the  war  profits  tax  tend  to  relieve  a  number 
of  roads  that  would  have  been  penalized,  under  the  bill  as 
originally  proposed  by  the  committee,  for  their  sub-normal 
earnings  during  the  pre-war  period  of  the  years  1911,  1912 
and  1913. 

Railroads  generally  would  have  escaped  the  excess  profits 
tax  as  passed  by  the  House,  based  on  the  excess  over  8  per 
cent,  but  in  the  Senate  bill  the  war  profits  tax  is  based  on 
the  excess  of  net  income  in  the  taxable  year  above  that  for 
the  pre-war  period  with  an  exemption  of  at  least  6  per  cent 
but  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  rates  of  taxation  are  in 
a  graduated  scale  ranging  from  12  to  60  per  cent  of  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  percentages,  ranging  from  15  to  300  per  cent 
of  the  difference  between  the  pre-war  income  and  the  "war 
profits."  The  "capital,"  on  which  the  exemptions  are  fig- 
ured, as  defined  in  the  bill,  does  not  include  money  or  other 
property  borrowed,  nor  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  assets,  the 
income  from  which  is  not  subject  to  the  war  profits  tax,  but 
includes  the  "actual  cash  paid  in,"  the  "actual  cash  value 
of  property  paid  in  other  than  cash  for  stocks  and  shares," 
and  "paid  in  or  earned  surplus  and  undivided  profits  used 
or  employed  in  the  business."  Therefore  the  capital  on 
which  the  6  to  10  per  cent  exemption  is  allowed  is  not  the 
same  as  the  capitalization  of  a  road  as  ordinarily  understood 
and  roads  which  have  a  large  proportion  of  their  capitaliza- 
tion in  stocks  will  be  allowed  a  greater  exemption  than 
roads  which  have  a  large  part  of  their  capitalization  repre- 
sented bv  bonds. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  amount 
of  net  income  remaining  undistributed  six  months  after  the 
close  of  the  .\'ear,  but  an  exemption  is  allowed  as  to  that 
portion  of  the  surplus  "actually  invested  and  employed  in 
the  business  or  retained  for  emplo>Tiient  in  the  reasonable 
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requirements  of  the  business."  It  is  provided,  however,  that 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds  that  any  portion  of 
the  surplus  so  retained  is  not  reasonably  required  in  the 
business  a  tax  of  15  per  cent  may  be  levied  upon  it.  All 
provisions  in  the  bill  providing  for  an  increase  in  second- 
class  mail  rates  were  stricken  out  in  the  final  vote.  The  bill 
does  include  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  freight  bills,  to  be  paid 
by  the  shipper,  including  motor  truck  shipments,  a  tax  of  1 
cent  for  each  25  cents  paid  for  express  or  parcel  post  ship- 
ments, and  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  passenger  and  sleeping 
car  tickets. 

Coal  Shipments 

Almost  everyone  in  Washington  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter  has  recently  been  deluged  with  complaints 
of  actual  or  threatened  shortage  of  coal.  These  have  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  the  Priority  Director, 
the  Committee  on  Coal  Production  and  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  has 
been  able  to  give  relief  by  directing  shipments  of  coal  to 
places  where  it  was  most  needed.  One  source  of  criticism 
lias  been  the  efforts  to  comply  with  Priority  Order  No.  1, 
directing  that  preference  be  given  to  coal  shipments  for 
transportation  across  the  lakes  to  the  Northwest.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  to  comply  with  this  order  and  to  ship  a 
little  over  1,000,000  tons  a  week  to  the  Northwest  during 
the  season  of  navigation  many  communities  have  complained 
that  they  have  been  discriminated  against  and  that  coal  has 
been  taken  away  from  a  community  where  it  was  needed. 
Meanwhile  the  Northwest  began  to  complain  that  it  was 
receiving  a  lot  of  slack  coal  which  it  did  not  want.  As  a 
result  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  notified  the  rail- 
roads affected  by  Priority  Order  No.  1  to  suspend  the  ship- 
ment of  slack  coal  across  the  lakes.  This,  it  is  believed, 
will  give  relief  to  the  communities  where  that  kind  of  coal 
is  needed  for  manufacturing  and  public  utilities,  without  re- 
ciuiring  any  modification  of  the  priority  order. 

Numerous  requests  have  been  addressed  to  the  priority 
director  for  preference  as  to  particular  shipments.  It  is  not 
the  intention,  however,  to  issue  priority  orders  except  in 
cases  of  broad,  general  importance  and  in  any  event  such 
orders  can  be  issued  only  to  the  railroads;  individual  ship- 
pers cannot  be  ordered  to  ship   according  to  directions. 

Meanwhile  the  fuel  administrator,  H.  A.  Garfield,  is  work- 
ing out  plans  for  an  apportionment  of  the  coal  supply  and 
to  regulate  the  retail  sale  of  coal.  The  fuel  administrator 
is  to  choose  a  representative  in  each  state  and  also  local 
committees  of  citizens  who,  with  the  representative,  will 
assume  direction  of  the  regulation  and  sale  of  coal  in  each 
state.  Committees  will  also  be  appointed  in  each  county 
and  each  city  of  over  2,500  population.  The  state  commit- 
tees will  at  once  ascertain  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  state 
available  for  use  during  the  coming  winter  and  the  amount 
needed  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  the  supply,  based  on  last 
year's  consumption.  A  large  proportion  of  the  coal  supply 
available  is  under  contracts  made  prior  to  the  President's 
proclamation  fixing  the  prices,  and  the  contracts  are  being 
allowed  to  stand  for  the  present  but  it  is  the  intention  to  see 
that  a  sufficient  amount  is  put  on  the  market  to  meet  the 
needs  of  domestic  consumers. 

Mr.  Garfield  has  issued  a  statement  saying  that  although 
there  is  a  shortage  of  cars  and  of  labor,  by  co-operation 
between  Judge  Lovett  of  the  priority  board,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  others  vested  with  powers  over 
transportation,  cars  can  be  had,  and  that  he  himself  has 
power  to  apportion  and  distribute  the  coal. 

Bill  for  Government  Purchase  or  Cars 
Representative  Bland  of  Indiana  thinks  that  in  order  to 
improve  the  transportation  system  the  government  ought  to 
appropriate  $100,000,000   for  the  purchase  of  freight  cars 


for  the  railroads.  He  has  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  5919, 
for  that  purpose  and  made  a  speech  in  support  of  it  in  the 
House  on  September  8.     The  bill  provides: 

''That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  e.xpend  $100,000,000  out  of  the  sums  heretofore  or 
hereafter  appropriated  for  ships,  or,  in  his  discretion,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  construction  or  acquirement  of  freight  cars  to  be  used 
in  the  transportation  by  the  railroad  companies  of  the  United 
States  of  coal  and  other  products  and  commodities,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  amend 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,'  approved  August  10,  1917;  and  in  the  execution 
of  this  authority  for  the  acquirement  and  construction  of 
said  cars  the  President  may  exercise  all  the  powers  hereto- 
fore conferred  upon  him  by  law  with  reference  to  ships. 
The  President  may  direct  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  exercise  the  power  hereby  vested  in  him,  or  he  may 
designate  such  other  person  or  persons  as  he  sees  fit  to  exer- 
cise said  power  and  authority,  subject  to  his  approval;  and 
the  cars  so  acquired  or  constructed  shall  be  used  by  the  rail- 
road companies  under  such  terms  and  for  such  compensation 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  President,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, under  agreements  providing  for  the  purchase  of  such 
cars  by  the  railroad  companies  receiving  them.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  cause  to  be  made  public  monthly  information  as 
to  the  number  of  cars  acquired  and  constructed,  the  names 
of  contrfictors  and  the  terms  of  contracts,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  cars;  and  he  shall  submit  a  detailed  report  to 
Congress  at  its  next  regular  session  of  each  and  all  opera- 
tions and  expenditures  pursuant  to  this  act." 

In  his  speech  Representative  Bland  said  there  are  nine 
shops  of  consequefice  turning  out  freight  cars  in  this  country, 
that  their  capacity  is  about  300,000  cars  a  year  and  that 
at  present  they  are  turning  out  probably  a  little  less  than 
150,000  cars  a  year.  He"  thought  that,'  for  $100,000,000, 
65,000  cars  could  be  procured  and  quoted  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  "one  of  our  large  railroads"  suggesting  that 
the  government  undertake  to  purchase  equipment  bonds  from 
the  railroads,  allowing  the  roads  themselves  to  make  the 
purchase  of  the  equipment  and  giving  the  government  some 
control  over  it  until  the  debt  is  paid  off. 

Mobilization  of  the  National  Army 

The  transportation  of  the  first  five  per  cent  of  the  687,000 
men  drafted  into  the  National  .'\rmy,  from  their  local  con- 
centration points  to  the  cantonment  training  camps,  was 
accomplished  last  week  without  difficulty,  as  it  involved  only 
about  30,000  men,  without  their  equipment.  A  somewhat 
bigger  problem  will  be  presented  by  the  movement  of  the 
second  increment  of  40  per  cent  on  September  19  and  the 
remainder  early  in  October,  but  as  these  men  are  moving 
from  over  4,000  local  points  they  are  divided  among  many 
roads.  The  movement  of  the  National  Guard  from  the'r 
states  to  the  16  National  Guard  camps,  which  is  now  under 
way,  requires  the  handling  of  their  tents  and  equipment, 
amounting  to  about  12,000  freight  car  loads  in  addition  to 
the  coaches  and  tourist  sleepers. 

In  the  construction  of  the  cantonments  to  date  over  50,000 
carloads  of  material  have  been  transported  to  and  delivered 
at  the  sites — a  considerable  tax  upon  the  already  over- 
burdened railroad  facilities  of  the  country.  The  railroads, 
however,  have  given  splendid  service.  All  government  or- 
ders have  been  given  precedence  and  lumber  and  other 
supplies  have  been  rushed  to  cantonments  in  record  time. 

In  addition  to  the  cantonment  camps  work  has  been  started 
on  the  construction  of  two  large  seaboard  concentration 
camps,  each  to  be  capable  of  accommodating  approximatelv 
20,000  men  and  consisting  of  800  to  1,000  buildings.  One 
of  these  is  at  Tenafly.  N.  J.,  in  the  New  York  harbor  district 
and  one  at  Newport  News,  on  Hampton  Roads. 


Another  Large  Railroad  Bridge  Completed 

Bold   Design,   Involving   Longest   Riveted   Trusses  in 
America,  Used  by  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Sciotoville 


ON  July  31,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  commenced  run- 
ning trains  over  the  new  Ohio  river  bridge  at 
Sciotoville,  Ohio,  thereby  marking  the  completion 
of  a  structure  that  is  distinctive  because  of  the  boldness  of 
the  design  and  the  novelty  of  the  erection  methods  which  this 
design  demanded.  The  river  is  crossed  i)y  two  spans  of 
775  ft.  each,  but  the  superstructure  of  the  bridge  is  con- 
tinuous over  the  middle  pier,  thus  forming  one  full  riveted 
structure  for  the  entire  distance  of  1,500  ft.  between  the 
end  piers.  This  required  the  longest  and  heaviest  fully 
riveted  trusses  in  America.  The  bridge  forms  a  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern,  a  32- 
mile  line  extending  north  from  Edgington,  Ky.,  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  Waverl)-,   Ohio.     A  de- 


side,  wiiile  at  high  water  the  river  traffic  shifts  over  to  the 
Ohio  side.  These  circumstances  made  it  necessarj-  to  have 
two  large  openings  for  river  navigation  which  were  fixed 
by  the  war  dejiartment  at  750  ft.  clear  width,  necessitating 
two  s[)ans  of  775  ft.  between  centers  of  piers.  A  compari- 
son of  various  designs,  consisting  of  successive  simple 
spans,  cantilever  trusses  and  continuous  trusses,  showed  a 
decided  economy  for  the  design  adopted,  with  the  further 
advantage  of  symmetrical  appearance. 

The  concrete  piers  rest  on  solid  rock,  which  was  encoun- 
tered about  10  ft.  t)elow  the  mean  low  water  level  at  the 
middle  of  the  river.  The  foundation  work  was,  therefore, 
relatively  easy  and  security  against  settlement  is  assured  so 
definitel)-   as   to   eliminate  jjositively   the   objection   which    is 
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scription  of  this  line  and  the  reasons  for  its  construction  as 
a  link  in  the  route  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  from  the  coal 
fields  of  \\'est  Virginia  to  the  Great  Lakes,  was  given  in  an 
article  in  the  Railwav  Age  Cnizcltc  of  March  3,  1916,  page 
397. 

In  addition  to  the  river  spans  the  bridge  includes  two 
approach  viaducts,  823  ft.  and  1,065  ft.  long  on  the  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  sides  respectively,  the  former  on  a  tangent 
and  the  latter  on  a  1-deg.  15-min,  curve.  The  total  length 
of  the  bridge  and  viaduct  apjiroaches  is  3,436  ft.  'riie 
viaducts  consist  of  deck  plate  girder  spans  67'/>  to  110  ft. 
in  length,  with  a  1523^-ft.  deck  truss  span  at  each  end  of 
the  liridge  proper.  The  two  river  spans  are  complete  for 
double  track,  but  the  steel  work  in  the  viaducts  provides 
for  single  track  only,  although  the  substructure  provides 
for  the  future  addition  of  a  second  track. 

At  the  site  of  the  bridge  there  is  a  .<hort  curve  in  the  river 
and  at  low  water  the  channel  is  near  the  inner  or  Kentuckv 


commonly    advanced    against    spans    continuous    over    more 
than  two  supports. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  river  crossing  are  as 
follows : 

Totat  length,  center  to  center  of  end  piers 1,550  ft. 

Length  01  span,  center  to  center  of  piers 775  ft. 

Clear  height  above  low  water 106J4  ft. 

Clear  height  above  high   water. j. 40  ft. 

Height  oi   trusses  at  center  pier 129  ft.  2  in. 

Height   of  trusses  at   ends 77   ft.  6  in. 

Width  between  centers  of  trusses .18  ft.  9  in. 

l.enflh  of  i>anrls 38  ft.  9  in. 

The  design  and  details  were  worked  out  with  a  view  to 
oi)taining  a  strong,  rigid  structure  which  would  meet  the 
demands  of  the  heaviest  immediate  and  future  traffic.  The 
live  load  assumed  in  the  design  was  Cooper's  E-60  on  each 
track  with  unit  stresses  that  make  the  structure  adequate 
for  a  much  higher  loading. 

The  total  weight  of  steel  in  the  entire  structure  is  about 
15,001)  tons  of  which  the  river  bridge  contains  13,200  tons. 
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The  great  economy  of  the  design,  derived  from  the  choice 
of  continuous  trusses  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  if 
the  usual  specifications  and  an  independent  truss  system 
had  been  used,  which  had  been  the  nearest  in  economy  for 
the  two  spans  of  775  ft.  each,  the  weight  of  the  steel  would 
luive  been  greater  by  4,500  tons.  Thus  a  saving  of  about 
$400,000  was  effected  by  getting  away  from  routine  prac- 
tice. 

The  material  is  open  hearth  structural  steel  having  an 
ultimate  strength  of  62,000  to  70,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Alloy 
steels  at  the  current  prices  showed  no  economy  over  the 
carbon  structural  steel. 

The  top  and  bottom  chord  members  are  of  a  double  I 
section,  covered  with  a  plate  on  top  and  having  channel 
lacing  on  the  bottom.  The  heaviest  member  was  4  ft.  by 
45^  ft.  by  77^  ft.  long,  with  a  gross  section  of  596  sq.  in. 
and  weighed  114  tons.  The  main  diagonals  are  also  of  a 
double  I  section,  laced  on  both  sides  with  10-in.  channels. 
The  main  center  diagonals  over  the  center  pier  are  solid 
box  sections,  4  ft.  hy  4 y2  ft.,  with  a  sectional  area  of  511 
sq.  in.  A  piece  75  ft.  long  weighed  83  tons.  The  heaviest 
casting  weighed   22  J  S   tons.     The  largest   rivets   were    1^4 
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Heavy  Portal  Frames  on  Diagonals  Over  Middle  Pier 

in.  in  diameter  with  a  grip  of  V/g,  in.  A  number  of  maxi- 
mum-sized gusset  plates  were  used,  among  the  largest  of 
which  were  .some  1%  in.  by  130  in.  by  15  ft.  6  in.  and 
others  13/16  in.  by  138  in.  by  17   ft.  6  in. 

As  most  chord  and  web  members  are  subjected  to  both 
tension  and  compression,  it  was  decided  to  make  them  stiff 
throughout.  All  connections  are  riveted.  No  saving  could 
have  been  effected  by  the  use  of  e}-e-bars  for  the  few  mem- 
bers taking  tension  only.  Pin  connections  were  thus 
avoided  and  for  members  subject  to  a  reversal  of  stress, 
riveted  connections  secure  the  greatest  possible  rigidity. 
All  joints  of  members,  whether  in  tension  or  compression, 
were  fully  spliced.  The  center  bearing  of  each  truss  on  the 
center  p'er  carries  a  dead  load  of  nearly  5,000  tons  and  a 
live  load  of  3,000  tons. 

Unique  Details  of  the  Design 

A  number  of  details  of  the  design  are  unique  and  were 
adopted  pr-marily  to  increase  the  rigidity  of  the  structure. 
The  floor  beams  consist  of  continuous  U-frames,  the  verti- 
cal portions  of  which  extend  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  sway- 
bracing.     On  acount  of  the  shallow  depth  available,  ordi- 


nary' floor  beams  would  not  have  been  as  rigid  and  would 
have  weighed  considerably  more.  One  of  the  photographs 
shows  the  lower  portions  of  one  of  these  floor  beams  in  the 
storage  yard  at  the  site  of  the  bridge.  An  idea  of  the  size 
is  given  lay  the  two  men  standing  in  front  of  it.  The  upper 
portions  or  legs  of  the  U  were  built  integral  with  the  ver- 
tical members  of  the  trusses. 

Solid  plate  girder  portals  were  provided  in  the  planes  of 
the  inclined  posts  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  and  over  the 
middle  pier.     Deep  lattice  girders  were  used  for  the  trans- 


Floor  Beams  in  the   Material   Yard 

verse  bracing  instead  of  the  diagonal  sway  bracing  ordinari- 
ly employed.  One  of  the  photographs  shows  the  heaw 
portals  over  the  center  pier  clearly.  It  also  shows  the  upper 
portions  of  one  of  the  U  floor  beams  and  the  field  splices 
by  which  they  were  connected  to  the  lower  part  of  the  floor 
beam. 

Another  detail  is  the  provision  for  a  truss  in  the  plane 
of  the  bottom  lateral  bracing  to  transmit   the  longitudinal 


The  Falsework  Did  Not  Obstruct  the  Flow 

forces  from  traction  and  braking  directly  to  the  trusses 
without  bending  the  floor  beams.  No  expansion  joints  are 
provided  in  the  floor  system. 

Ingenious  Erection  Pl.^n 
The  Ohio  span  of  the  bridge  was  erected  on  falsework, 
while  the  Kentucky  span  which  had  to  be  maintained  open 
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for  river  traffic  was  erected  by  cantilevering  out  from  the 
middle  pier.  However,  to  avoid  provision  in  the  design 
for  the  cantilevering  of  the  entire  distance,  temporary  steel 
bents  on  concrete  pedestals  were  provided  in  the  channel 
on  the  Kentucky  side  at  panel  points  8  and  4  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  In  general  the  erection  plan  was  such  as  to 
secure  at  least  a  certain  measure  of  balance  over  the  center 
pier  between  the  two  halves  of  the  bridge  and  thus  relieve 


Commencing  the  Erection  of  Trusses  on  the  Ohio  Side  with 
the  Gantry 

tlie    falsework    of   a    large   part   of   tlic   dead    weight    of   the 
bridge. 

The  falsework  was  unusual  in  character.  At  llic  main 
triangle  points,  L-4,  L-8,  L-12  and  L-lO  on  the  Ohio  side, 
the  trusses  were  supported  on  steel  columns  100  ft.  high, 
resting  on  concrete  pedestals  similar  to  the  two  intermediate 
supports  provided  on  the  Kentucky  side.  The  bents  formed 
by  these  columns  were  enclosed  by  towers  consisting  of  two 
frame  bents  of  29  posts  each,  supported  on  the  river  bot- 


moved,  leaving  only  the  steel  posts  under  the  main  triangle 
points.  As  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs  this  type  of 
falsework  offers  a  minimum  obstruction  to  the  stream 
flow. 

As  stated  jjreviously  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  are 
equipped  with  a  superstructure  for  single  track  only,  but 
to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  erection  equipment  on  both 
tracks  of  the  main  structure  tlie  ISljA-h.  deck  truss  span 
for  the  Kentucky  side  was  first  erected  temporarily  along 
side  the  duplicate  .span  for  the  Ohio  side.  This  afforded 
a  double  track  directly  over  the  material  yard,  which  was 
located  alongside  the  main  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
on  the  Ohio  bank  of  the  river.  The  transfer  of  materials 
from  the  yard  to  the  bridge  deck  was  aided  materially  bv 
this  arrangement  and  was  accomplished  by  a  stiff  leg  der- 
rick set  on  a  steel  tower,  located  alongside  of  the  yard 
tracks. 

Three  types  of  erection  equipment  were  used  in  as- 
sembling the  spans.  The  falsework  girders,  floor  system, 
bottom  chords  and  the  lower  sections  of  the  vertical  posts 
on  the  Ohio  side  were  erected  by  a  bridge  derrick  car.  The 
trusses  were  completed  in  this  span  by  a  steel  gantry  160 
ft.  high  standing  astride  of  the  structure  on  tracks  provided 
for  it  on  the  falsework  outside  of  the  trusses.  This  same 
gantry  had  been  used  previously  by  the  contractor  to  erect 
the  inverted  bow-string  trusses  of  the  Little  Hell  Gate  spans 
en  the  New  York  Connecting  Railway.  For  the  cantilever 
erection  of  the  Kentucky  span,  a  creeper  traveler  which 
moved  on  the  top  chords  of  the  structure  was  used. 

Erection  Involved  Heavy  Jacking  Operationb 
The  erection  of  the  trusses  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
sides  proceeded  simultaneously  towards  the  two  ends  of  the 
structure,  the  progress  on  the  Ohio  side  being  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  that  on  the  Kentucky  side  to  maintain  an 
adequate  condition  of  overbalance  toward  the  side  supported 
on  falsework. 

In  consequence  of  the  condition  of  cantilever  over  the 
center  pier,  the  ends  of  the  partly-erected  trusses  deflected 
downward  below  the  normal  position  of  the  completed 
structure.  As  the  steel  work  on  the  Ohio  side  was  com- 
pleted as  far  as  each  of  the  steel  falsework  bents  in  turn, 
powerful  jacks  at  the  tops  of  these  bents  were  used  to  lift 
the  trusses  and  thereby  partially  correct  this  deflection.  This 


Ohio  Span  Completed,  Kentucky  Span  Advanced  by  the  C  reeper  Traveler   While   Carried   on   Two   Temporary   Bents 


toui.  rhe.-ie  towers  and  similar  ones  at  the  intermediate 
panel  points  half  way  between  them  served  as  temporary  sup- 
ports for  the  deck  girder  spans  ordered  for  the  viaduct  ap- 
proaches. These  girder  spans  served  to  carr\-  the  bridge 
floor  and  the  track  for  the  erection  e<iuipment.'  They  also 
supported  the  bottom  chords  of  the  trusses  until  the  latter 
were  assemi>led,  Imt  as  soon  as  the  trusses  on  the  Ohio  side 
were  completed  the  girders  and  timber   falsework  were  re- 


liad  the  furtlier  effect  of  increasing  tlie  load  at  the  point 
where  the  jacking  was  being  done  and  as  tiiis  was  carried 
on  progressively  from  the  center  pier  toward  the  end  piers, 
it  liad  the  effect  of  applying  more  of  tlie  load  at  the  outer- 
most bents  while  relieving  the  bents  nearer  tlie  center  pier. 
When  the  trusses  were  completed  to  the  Ohio  side,  the  end 
bearings  were  about  8  in.  low  and  upon  jacking  tliese  up 
sufficiently  to  place  the  16-in.  roller  bearings,  the  load  was 
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relea.sed   entirely   from  the  falsework  in  the  Ohio  channel. 

Similarly  when  the  erection  on  the  Kentucky  side  had 
progressed  to  the  two  intermediate  supports  and  finally  to 
the  Kentucky  pier,  jacks  were  used  in  turn  to  reduce  the 
deflections  and  take  portions  of  the  load  at  those  points. 
The  end  of  the  span  on  the  Kentucky  side  was  about  16 
in.  low  and  required  a  jacking  load  of  about  2, .540,000  lb. 
to  lift  the  span  the  required  amount.  The  jacking  loads 
on  the  intermediate  supports  varied  from  400,000  lb.  to 
1,926,000  lb. 

Because  of  the  rigid  gusset  plate  connections,  secondary 
stresses  received  special  investigation  in  the  design,  but  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  erection  was  the 
means  taken  to  reduce  the  secondary  stresses  arising  from 
the  distortion  of  the  riveted  joints  through  deflection  under 
load.  To  overcome  this  the  members  were  laid  out  to  fit 
the  true  shape  of  the  trusses  as  deflected  under  their  own 
weight  and  one-half  of  the  assumed  live  load  so  that  each 
member  would  then  be  in  a  straight  line  condition.  Be- 
cause of  this  no  joint  could  be  assembled  under  the  erection 
conditions  without  forcing  the  member  into  its  proper  posi- 
tion.    In  some  cases  this  was  accomplished' by  a  line  from 


Creeper    Traveler    Standing    on    the    Completed    Kentucky 
Span 

the  erection  equipment;  in  others  special  jacking  rigs  were 
necessary.  The  workmanship  was  excellent,  the  connec- 
tions came  together  accurately  and  true  without  delay  and 
to  this  may  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  no  mishap  of  any  kind 
took  place  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  location  and  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Northern  including  the  Ohio  river  bridge  were  under  the 
general  supervision  of  M.  J.  Caples,  vice-president  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  design  and  detail  plans  of  the 
bridge  and  approaches  were  worked  out  by  Gustav  Linden- 
thai,  consulting  engineer,  New  York  City,  who  also  was  in 
charge  of  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  substructure  was 
built  by  the  Dravo  Contracting  Company  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  fabrication  and  erection  of  the  steel  superstructure  by 
the  McClintick  Marshall  Construction  Company,  also  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  work  on  the  foundation  was  started  in 
November,  1914,  and  the  bridge  was  completed  and  opened 
to  traffic  on  July  31,  1917. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HYDRATED  LIME 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  when  the  structures  on  the  new 
Indianapolis  &  Frankfort  Railroad  extending  from  Bei? 
Davis  to  Frankfort,  Ind.,  were  being  designed  by  the  Van- 
dalia,  the  value  of  hydrated  lime  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
concrete  was  seriously  considered  with  respect  to  its  effect 
in  producing  greater  plasticity  and  freedom  of  flow.  It  was 
decided  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial  to  demonstrate  its  effective- 
ness and  economy.  Over  the  entire  distance  of  the  new  road, 
41  miles,  there  is  a  total  of  42  bridges  of  various  types, 
each  containing  from  300  to  1,500  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  The 
contractors,  Dunn  &  McCarthy  Company,  Chicago,  up  to 
this  time  had  placed  all  of  the  concrete  by  means  of  a  tower. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  about  ten  of  the  bridges 
are  located  at  public  highways  when  a  good  supply  of  water 
could  not  be  obtained  except  at  considerable  expense. 

The  quantity  of  hydrated  lime  specified  to  be  used  was 
10  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  cement  content  for  each  batch 
of  concrete.  To  make  the  method  of  incorporating  it  as 
convenient  as  possible  a  box  about  3  ft.  square  and  2  ft.  6 
in.  deep  was  kept  alongside  the  mixer  with  sufficient  hydrate 
in  the  box  to  meet  immediate  needs.  As  the  proportions 
of  cement,  sand  and  gravel  for  a  three-bag  batch  were 
placed  in  the  loading  hopper,  two  12-qt.  pailfuls  of  lime 
were  placed  in  the  hopper  on  top  of  the  dry  materials.  This 
mixture  was  then  emptied  into  the  mixing  drum  and  mixed 
in  the  usual  manner. 

The  first  fact  noticeable  from  the  use  of  hydrated  lime 
was  that  the  mixture  flowed  much  more  freel}-  through 
the  chutes,  and  this  was  accomplished  with  the  use  of  con- 
siderably less  water  than  is  ordinarily  required.  In  view 
of  the  present  agitation  to  avoid  an  excess  of  water  in  con- 
crete, the  fact  that  the  use  of  lime  made  it  possible  to  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  water  was  recognized  as  a  factor  that 
would  tend  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  concrete. 

The  next  noticeable  effect  was  after  the  concrete  mix- 
ture had  been  deposited  in  the  forms.  The  increased 
plasticity  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  mixture  by 
the  lime  with  less  water  was  found  to  permit  the  con- 
crete to  be  placed  properly  with  a  less  amount  of  spading 
than  that  ordinarily  required.  Some  of  the  flat  top  sub- 
ways had  complicated  skew  spans  with  corners  that  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  with  a  spade.  The  lime  proved  very 
successful  in  such  places,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  hardened 
concrete,  preventing  hone\-combing  and  producing  a  smooth, 
uniform  surface.  The  easier  working  of  the  concrete  also 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the  spading. 
Tlie  labor  saved  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  move 
the  concrete  some  distance  in  the  forms  from  the  place 
where  it  had  been  deposited  amounted  to  about  40  per  cent. 

.\nother  noticeable  effect  of  the  lime  was  apparent  upon 
removing  the  forms  when  it  was  found  that  it  had  been 
effective  in  eliminating  segregation  as  was  seen  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface,  which  was  smooth  and  even  and 
in  which  hone}'combs  and  stone  pockets  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  No  extra  labor  after  removing  the  forms 
was  necessary  for  patching.  The  results  where  watertight 
concrete  was  desired  have  also  been  satisfactory. 

At  the  time  of  beginning  this  construction  an  order  for 
280  tons  of  hydrated  lime  was  placed  to  be  shipped  as 
desired  by  the  engineer  in  charge.  After  noticing  the  effect 
on  the  chuting  and  spading  of  the  concrete,  the  lesser 
amount  of  water  required,  the  labor  saved,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  finished  concrete,  it  was  decided  to  use  lime  in 
other  parts  of  the  structures  where  it  had  not  been  speci- 
fied originally,  involving  an  additional  purchase  of  300 
tons.  It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  580  tons  of  hydrated 
lime  used  has  been  largely  compensated  by  the  labor  saved. 
The  work  was  under  the  direction  of  F.  T.  Hatch,  chief 
engineer,  and  H.   T.   Whitnev,  engineer  in  charge. 


Practical  Ways  of  Increasing  Train  Loading 

Several  Railway  Men  Point  Out  Simple   Methods   by 
Which  the  Economy  of  Operation  May  be  Promoted 


IN  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  subject  of  train 
loading  at  the  present  time  the  articles  which  follow, 
which  were  received  in  the  contest  on  Increasing  the  Train 
Load,  are  of  particular  interest.  Fortunately  the  ability  to 
increase  the  train  load  is  not  dependent  solely  on  large  ex- 
jienditures  for  the  reduction  of  grades  and  for  the  installa- 
tion of  more  powerful  locomotives,  for  some  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  this  respect  have  been  made  without  these 
expenditures,  but  primarily  by  the  exercise  of  increased  su- 
])ervision  and  the  ado]jtion  of  simple  methods  within  the 
reach  of  every  railway. 

MAKE  THE  DESPATCHER  RESPONSIBLE 
By  T.  H.  Williams 

Division  Superintendent,  Southern  Pacific,  Oakland  Pier,  Cal. 

The  train  loading  problem  should  be  assigned  to  the  chief 
despatcher,  because  he  directs  the  movement  of  the  crews  and 
power,  and  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  schedules  he  is  in 
a  iietter  position  than  any  other  officer  on  the  division  to 
know  the  tonnage  that  can  be  moved  successfully  and  still 
maintain  train  schedules  on  various  a.ssigned  and  e.xtra 
trains.  In  laying  out  a  campaign  of  train  loading  all  staft 
officers  on  each  division  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
this  work  will  be  directed  by  the  chief  despatcher  and  that 
it  is  necessary  that  he  be  given  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  the  staff  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  Where 
the  responsiiiility  is  not  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
chief  despatcher,  jjut  it  divided  among  several  officers,  a  sit- 
uation is  created  which  in  the  end  will  mean  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  schedules. 

On  a  heav}'  operating  division  where  a  large  volume  of 
carload  traffic  originates  and  i)articularly  in  territory  where 
there  is  keen  competition,  it  is  necessary  for  all  officers,  both 
mechanical  and  operating,  to  give  this  suiiject  daily  attention 
in  order  to  produce  results.  A  system  of  statements  is  nec- 
essary in  order  that  each  officer  ma)'  know  the  following  day, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  week,  the  number  of  through  trains 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  preponderance  of  business,  and 
the  average  tons  hauled  per  engine.  These  statements  may 
be  obtained  from  the  train  sheets  readily.  On  this  division 
this  is  placed  iaefore  each  officer  in  the  following  form: 

Movement  of  Thkovgh  Tr.\in,s  and  Cars.  February  28,  1917   (Westward) 

Average 
Hetween —  Trains       Loads      Empties  tons 

Oakland  and  Sacramento   1  44  8  2,195 

Oakland  and  Tracy    (via   Martinez)  ...      2  "6  26  2,070 

Oakland    and    San    Jose I  40  8  2.003 

Redwood   and   Tracy S  194  7  1,775 

Redwood  and   Oakland    3  72  92  1,700 

Oakland  and  Port  Costa 1  45  3  2,342 

Total     13  471  144  2.181 

In  addition  to  the  daily  record  this  information  is  kept 
by  the  chief  despatcher  in  book  form;  it  requires  very  little 
time  on  the  part  of  the  despatcher  or  his  forces  to  take  it 
from  the  train  sheets.  By  posting  on  the  first  of  each  month 
the  record  by  days  made  during  the  previous  year  we  are 
able  to  know  our  standing  from  day  to  day  as  compared  with 
last  year.  This  company  furnishes  its  officers  promptly  ade- 
quate statistics  to  show  train  and  engine  loading,  and  train 
and  car  miles,  but  the  operating  officer  should  not  wait  for 
the  auditors  figures  to  enable  him  to  analyze  the  results. 
The  daily  and  weekly  statements  as  kept  by  the  chief  des- 
patcher are  found  to  harmonize  and  compare  with  the  audi- 
tor's reports,  as  the  auditor's  reports  are  taken  from  the  con- 
ductors' wheel  reports,  and  the  tonnage  on  the  train  sheets 

•Other  papers  received  in  this  contest  were  puhlished  in  the  issues  of 
June  22,  page  1401;  July  13,  page  63;  .August  3,  page  201;  and  August  24 
page   347. 


IS  Wired  in  the  consist  of  the  trains  by  the  conductor  to  the 
chief  dcsjjatcher,  therefore  we  have  an  absolute  check  on  the 
amount  of  tonnage  handled. 

On  a  large  system,  where  there  are  many  divisions  in- 
volved, it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  divisions  should  be 
ranked  in  statement  form  according  to  the  increases  or  de- 
creases in  engine  load,  and  that  this  .should  be  sent  to  the 
division  superintendents  each  month,  ranking  the  divisions 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  according  to  the  percentage 
of  their  increase  this  year  over  last.  This  will  necessarily 
produce  a  s[)irit  of  rivalry  among  the  various  divisions  in- 
volved. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  reflection  of  the  results 
that  can  be  obtained  in  decreasing  the  train  and  locomotive 
miles  by  increasing  the  engine  load,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  train  and  engine  men  are  paid  princijiallv  on  a  mileage 
basis,  the  decrease  in  mileage  in  the  face  of  an  increase  m 
business,  necessarily  means  greater  net  revenue.  Train  and 
engine  loading  accomplished,  however,  through  tying  up 
crews  short  of  destination  because  of  the  sixteen-hour^law, 
througli  tlie  use  of  a  large  number  of  relief  crews,  and 
through  the  payment  of  e.xcessive  overtime,  is  not  producing 
the  results  that  increasing  the  train  load  should  accomplish : 

Statement  of  Gross  Tons  Moved  One  Mile  on  the  .Main    Line   (Thou- 

SANDS),    IN    THE    DIRECTION    OF    THE    PREPONDERANCE   OF    BUSINESS:    AVER- 
AGE ENGINE  Load:   Train  and  Locomotive  Miles— for  Six  Month 
Period,  July  to   December.   1916,  with  Comparison    for   the 
Same  Period  of  1915 
Gross  tons       Average  tons 


dies 


Loconjoti 


Month — 

July    

.Vugust 
September 
October    .  . 
November 
December 


1916 
45,318 
49,558 
51,221 
48,665 
45,272 
43,233 

283.267 

Dec.   24,660 


1915 
39,735 
43,939 
46,110 
48,151 
41.839 
38,833 


1916 

1.082 
1.165 
1.202 
1,156 
1.281 
1,309 


1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

34,204 

31.292 

41.877 

36.355 

35,287 

42.555 

41,711 

34,819 

36,180 

42,613 

43,424 

37.193 

42.099 

45,000 

29,294 

34,108 

35.353 

40,547 

29.539 

33.036 

35.328 

!58,607  1,199 


1915 
1,093 
1,053 
1.062 
1,070 
1,032 
1.099 


1,068  194.218  203.599  237.533  242.365 
9.S81     4.832     ...... 


An  increase  ol  9/2  per  cent  in  gross  tons  moved  was  ac- 
complished with  a  decrease  of  14,21,5  train  and  engine  miles, 
by  reason  of  the  increase  of  131  tons  jier  locomotive. 

For  traffic  reasons,  pres.sure  is  often  brought  to  i)ear  to  in- 
stall additional  train  service,  and  in  many  cases  this  demand 
is  for  fast  .ser\-ice  that  means  light  trains  in  order  to  accom- 
plish an  "on  time"  record.  These  demands  are  usually  made 
to  afford  a  quicker  despatch  of  the  freight  involved,  making 
earlier  delivery  in  various  cities,  which  iiusiness  jirior  to  the 
installation  of  the  fast  service  was  moving  on  regular  trains. 
In  the  end  this  ser^■es  to  increase  train  and  engine  mileage 
and  is  a  material  factor  in  decreasing  the  average  train  load. 
Demands  of  this  character  are  discouraging  features  which 
operating  officers  meet  in  their  endeavor  to  increase  the  train 
load.  It  is  admitted,  however,  tliat  requests  for  additional 
service  are  frequently  far-reaching.  It  mav  mean  the  con- 
trolling of  a  large  volume  of  through  business  that  might  be 
divided  or  thrown  to  the  rails  of  a  competitor. 

•BUY  A  CARLOAD" 
By  E.  H.  Shaughnessy 
Trainmaster,  Chicago  &  N"ortli   Western.   Chicago,   III. 
There  is  one  way  to  increase  the  train  load  without  s[>end- 
ing  a  lot  of  money  for  grade  reduction,  hirger  locomotives 
and  increased  facilities,  all  of  which  are  a  ])art  of  even,-  rail- 
road's future  plans.    That  is,  to  increase  the  load  in  tlie  car. 
Locomotives  are  (or  should  be)  rated  to  haul  tonnage  based 
on  the  maximum  theoretical  tractive  force.     If  it  were  pes- 
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sible  to  put  the  designated  tonnage  in  one  car,  the  efficiency 
of  the  locomotive  could  be  fully  utilized  the  year  'round  in 
hauling  real  tonnage  and  a  trifle  less  than  100  per  cent  util- 
ity obtained.  The  necessity  for  spreading  the  lading  among 
a  number  of  cars  brings  into  play  the  factors  of  atmospheric 
resistance,  wheel  friction,  slack  action,  etc.,  which  do  not 
decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  in  itself  but  waste 
it  so  that  the  utility  is  materially  decreased. 

The  necessity  for  heavily  loaded  cars  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance,  so  that  trains  can  be  shortened  in  length 
without  loss  of  tonnage.  Especially  is  this  true  on  most  rail- 
roads where  the  practice  is  to  run  mixed  trains  of  loads  and 
empties,  governed  by  more  or  less  scientifically  com- 
piled, equated  tonnage  ratings,  which  automatically  reduce 
the  actual  tonnage  hauled  as  the  length  of  the  train  is  in- 
creased. 

To  those  who  have  in  any  way  analyzed  the  loading  of 
freight  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  railroads  do  not  get  any- 
where near  the  capacity  (meaning  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent 
above  the  marked  capacity)  in  the  cars  loaded.  This  is  no- 
toriously true  in  connection  with  closed  cars  loaded  with  man- 
ufactured commodities  which  are  so  bulky  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  load  to  capacity,  and  surprisingly  so  in  connection 
with  both  closed  and  open  cars  loaded  with  commodities 
wherein  it  is  possible  to  load  to  capacity,  but  which  are  not 
so  loaded. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  without  additional  expense  and 
without  waiting  for  much  needed  improvements,  the  train- 
load  can  be  increased  if  the  carload  is  increased.  In  my 
opinion  the  best  angle  of  approach  in  solving  the  problem  is 
through  the  buyer  of  the  commodities.  Much  can  be  done 
with  the  shipper  and  a  great  deal  has  already  been  done.  In 
fact  it  would  seem  that  the  efforts  put  forth  to  increase  the 
carload  have  been  directed  almost  exclusively  toward  the 
man  who  loads  the  cars,  whereas  the  fellow  who  unloads 
them  holds  the  key  to  the  situation. 

In  every  village  there  are  one  or  more  merchants  who  buy 
coal,  coke,  brick,  lumber,  tile,  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  in  suffi- 
ciently large  quantities  so  that  a  car  is  used  in  filling  the 
order,  and  these  orders  are  repeated  from  time  to  time  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  business  done.  Investigation  will 
show  that  a  very  large  number  of  these  merchants  order  a 
specific  quantity  of  each  of  the  different  articles  sold  by 
them.  When  queried  as  to  why  this  method  is  followed,  the 
merchant  generally  has  no  very  good  reason  to  offer.  Some- 
times the  question  of  storage  room  enters  into  it,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  simply  a  habit  formed  years  ago  when  the  cars 
were  smaller,  and  the  situation  relating  to  cars  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  these  car-at-a-time  merchants  handle 
the  bulk  of  the  real  revenue  producing  business  on  most 
railroads,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  them  to  "BUY  A  CAR- 
LOAD." That  should  be  the  slogan  for  every  railway  de- 
partment from  top  to  bottom.  What  shipper  can  consistently 
refrain  from  loading  a  car  to  its  full  capacity  in  space  or 
weight,  if  he  has  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  people  who 
are  buying  his  materials? 

Good  results  can  be  obtained  right  from  the  start  in  a 
"BUY  A  CARLOAD"  campaign  even  on  a  single  division. 
The  increase  in  the  train  load  on  that  particular  division 
may  not  be  noticeable  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  there  nevertheless. 
If  this  item  were  given  the  attention  it  really  deserves  on  all 
divisions  of  all  railroads  along  the  lines  suggested,  a  verj- 
decided  step  toward  increasing  the  train  load  would  have 
been  taken  without  costing  a  cent. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  education.  The  small  town  mer- 
chant is  easily  approached,  deeply  interested  in  railroad 
problems  (more  so  than  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  case), 
and  if  appealed  to  tactfully,  co-operative  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  enthuse  him  with  the  railroad 
viewpoint  and  he  will  "BUY  A  CARLOAD"  every  time,  and 


the  rest  is  easy.    Any  good  operating  man  can  increase  the 
train  load  if  he  has  the  increased  carloads  to  do  it  with. 

BETTER  STATISTICS  NEEDED 
By  Mark  H.  Reasoner 

American  railroad  men,  and  especially  those  in  charge  of 
operating  trains,  have  in  late  years  been  divided  by  a  dis- 
tinct line  of  cleavage  into  two  groups;  they  are  either  low- 
tonnage  or  high  tonnage  men  and  they  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  tendency  of  the  higher  officers  to  endorse  one  or  the 
other  of  these  policies.  By  far  the  greater  number  have  be- 
lieved in  high  tonnage,  so  much  so  that  it  has  become  an 
established  practice  upon  the  majority  of  roads. 

Probably  most  large  terminals  are  inefficiently  operated 
because  of  the  lack  of  the  information  and  supervision  which 
form  the  essence  of  operation;  with  such  an  organization  a 
complete  scheme  of  classification  may  be  worked  so  that 
properly  loaded  cars  may  be  selected  and  switched  into  trains 
for  preference  destinations  and  thus  handled  with  decreased 
cost  and  increased  efficiency. 

A  trainmaster  should  devote  a  large  share  of  his  time  to 
watching  the  handling  of  tonnage  trains.  Trainmasters  too 
often  fall  into  the  habit  of  attending  to  matters  which  do  not 
concern  them,  instead  of  those  duties  which  rightfully  should 
claim  their  attention.  A  trainmaster  should  be  what  his  title 
implies,  a  master  of  trains. 

The  fact  that  the  greatest  difficulty  of  our  present  system 
of  operating  statistics  is  that  they  generally  become  ancient 
history  and  records  of  past  performances  so  old  that  they  are 
useless  for  practical  purposes  of  operation  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  operating  men.  The  imperative 
need  for  a  statistical  system  which  will  give  a  prompt,  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  history  of  each  operating  division 
is  apparent.  Proper,  prompt,  intelligent  and  adequate  su- 
pervision is  only  possible  through  these  channels  and  they 
should  present  knowledge  of  conditions  which  any  manage- 
ment can  act  upon  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  promptness. 

Such  statistics  should  take  form  in  performance  statements 
concerning  main  line  movements  and  it  is  important  that 
the  proper  relation  between  the  value  of  the  locomotive  and 
the  tonnage  which  it  hauls  be  maintained  and  made  a  matter 
of  daily  inspection  by  the  operating  officer  in  charge.  Such 
reports  can  be  compiled  readily  in  tlie  transportation  offices 
and  finally  completed  by  the  statistical  divisions  in  time  to 
be  of  practical  value.  Roads  using  the  Hollerith  system  of 
assembling  statistics  are  in  an  especially  fortunate  position 
as  regards  speedy  delivery  of  such  figures.  These  figures 
should  be  based  primarily  on  the  expenses  of  road  engine- 
men,  trainmen  and  fuel  in  freight  service  only  and  should 
be  separated  as  between  tonnage  and  way  freights.  This 
will,  of  course,  reduce  matters  to  the  common  denominator 
of  railway  cost,  the  ton  mile. 

THE   MECHANICAL   DEPARTMENT   A    FACTOR   IN   TRAIN 
LOADING 

By  T.  T.  Ryan 

Division  Foreman,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe,  Las  Vegas, 
N.  M. 

The  principal  thing  that  operating  officers  can  do  to  in- 
crease tonnage  on  single  track  roads  is  to  so  despatch  that 
the  freight  trains  will  have  the  open  door  and  then  keep  them 
moving.  Engines  and  cars  with  bearings  warmed  up  and 
lubricated  will  run  free  and  pull  easily,  while  if  the  same 
equipment  is  run  in  and  out  of  a  dozen  side  tracks  over  the 
division  it  will  pull  vastly  harder  and  the  cost  of  operation 
will  increase.  Also  by  their  tact  and  methods  of  approach 
operating  officers  can  create  an  esprit  de  corps  that  will  au- 
tomatically increase  tonnage.  The  chief  factor  in  increasing 
tonnage  does  not  lie  with  the  trainmaster,  but  with  the  master 
mechanic;  we  can  trust  the  trainmaster  to  "hang  'em  on"  if 
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\vu  are  ready  to  "pull  'em."  There  are  many  ways  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  engines.  The  boilers  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean  and  free  from  scale.  The  effect  of 
dirty  boilers  and  the  action  of  scale  as  a  non-conductor 
should  be  explained  to  the  men.  Next  see  that  fireboxes, 
flues  and  front  ends  are  kept  free  from  leaks  so  that  the  draft 
will  be  unimj^ded.  This  seems  like  unnecessary  advice,  but 
an  examination  of  the  70,000  engines  in  the  United  States 
will  disclose  that  it  is  needed. 

If  these  things  are  done  we  will  have  free  steaming  en- 
gines. This  in  turn  means  that  an  engineer  knows  when  he 
gets  the  "gate  open"  he  can  go;  you  cannot  expect  an  en- 
gineer to  watch  a  falling  pointer  and  at  the  same  time  try 
to  handle  tonnage.  The  good  effect  of  these  features  will  be 
largely  minimized  if  coal  is  not  properly  selected  and  sized, 
for  there  are  few  things  more  discouraging  to  enginemen  than 
poor  coal  and  to  shop  men  than  engines  which  do  not  steam 
owing  to  irregularity  in  the  quality  of  coal.  Both  are  ex- 
pensive to  the  railway. 

If  these  and  the  minor  things  about  the  engines  are  done 
and  done  well  when  they  should  be,  the  engines  in  their 
turn  will  pull  the  maximum  rating  and  do  it  every  day. 
Then  if  the  despatcher  will  use  the  zeal  he  should  in  get- 
ting men  over  the  road  and  encourage  them  to  make  a  good 
run  instead  of  a  poor  run  we  will  increase  our  tonnage  20 
per  cent  without  a  dollar  of  capital  outlay. 

This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  we  should  not  mod- 
ernize old  engines.  First  in  this  line  come  brick  arches. 
The  application  of  arches  to  all  the  old  power  would  mean 
the  equivalent  of  4,000  engines  added.  The  application  of 
superheaters  to  engines  not  yet  superheated  means  the  equiv- 
alent of  20,000  more  engines. 

Did  we  ever  hear  the  best  engineer  on  our  territotry  say 
the  train  he  had  last  trip  pulled  like  two  trains  and  he  could 
not  get  it  going?  What  was  the  reason?  Friction  of  course, 
caused  by  brakes  sticking  owing  to  foundation  gear  binding, 
too  little  shoe  clearance,  and  dry  bearings  with  improper 
area.  What  is  the  remedy?  Inspect  the  gear  and  know  it  is 
right  and  kept  so.  Inspectors  are  supposed  to  get  cars 
through  the  terminals  with  a  test  of  about  a  minute  per  car; 
they  get  them  through  all  right,  but  the  road  pays  for  it  in 
loss  of  tons  and  in  excess  of  coal  consumption  and  overtime. 
The  remedy  is  to  see  that  the  car  is  right  from  jxiint  ot 
origin  to  destination. 

LOADING  CARS  INTELLIGENTLY 

By  H.  F.  Reddig 

Division    Superintendent,    Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    Pacific, 

EI  Reno,  Okla. 

To  increase  the  revenue  tons  per  freight  train  mile  where 
no  reduction  is  to  be  made  in  the  grade  line  or  in  the  in- 
creased capacity  of  motive  power  or  equipment  it  is  necessary' 
either  to  increase  the  gross  tons  handled  per  train  or  the  net 
tons  by  decreasing  the  number  of  tons  of  tare  weight  hauled 
per  train  mile.  On  most  railroads  the  locomotives  now  have 
a  tonnage  rating  up  to  their  maximum  capacity.  To  increase 
the  revenue  tons  per  freight  train  mile  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
crease the  tare  tonnage. 

To  do  this  one  must  commence  with  the  car.  and  load  it 
to  tlie  maximum  or  visible  capacity.  Apply  proper  equip- 
ment for  loading — where  one  can  get  cars  loaded  to  their 
maximum  capacity,  equipment  of  the  largest  capacity  should 
be  applied.  The  proportion  of  tare  weight  to  capacity  de- 
creases with  the  increased  loading  capacity  of  equipment,  so 
that  by  not  supplying  equipment  of  larger  capacity  than  nec- 
essary for  the  load,  the  tare  weight  can  be  decreased.  There 
is  a  difference  of  from  four  to  six  tons  in  the  tare  weight  of 
60,000,  80,000  and  100,000  lb.  capacity  cars. 

After  the  loading  of  the  cars  comes  the  elimination  of 
empty  car  mileage.     The  distribution  of  equipment  should 


be  studied  so  as  to  load  equipment  into  such  territory  that 
it  can  be  given  a  load  out  without  unnecessary  empty  mile- 
age. Difficulty  is  experienced  by  all  lines  in  loading  flat, 
coal,  automobile,  stock  and  refrigerator  cars,  especially  the 
packers'  cars,  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
car  moves  when  under  load  with  the  commodities  usually 
handled.  A  careful  study  will  enable  most  of  this  equip- 
ment to  be  loaded  at  least  part  way  in  the  direction  in  which 
these  cars  ordinarily  move  empty. 

The  heaviest  power  available  should  be  used  on  all  runs 
to  increase  the  gross  tonnage  per  train.  Engines  should  be 
tested  over  each  entire  engine  district  to  ascertain  the  ma.xi- 
mum  tonnage  they  will  handle  between  different  stations. 
Cars  for  intermediate  stations  should  be  handled  on  local 
trains.  Through  trains  in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  traffic 
should  be  kept  under  full  load.  In  many  instances  fast 
freight  trains  are  run  with  decreased  tonnage  in  order  to 
overcome  operating  conditions  that  can  be  eliminated  with 
little  difficulty. 

By  keeping  fast  freight  trains  moving  it  is  seldom  that 
.schedules  cannot  be  maintained  and  at  the  same  time  handle 
the  maximum  tonnage  rating.  Tocal  freight  train  runs 
should  be  of  such  distances  that  they  can  either  handle  a 
maximum  loading  out  of  the  initial  terminal  or  into  the  final 
terminal. 

A  "follow-up"  campaign  is  necesary  to  get  agents  to  see 
that  all  cars  are  loaded  properly  and  to  report  promptly  any 
car  leaving  or  arriving  at  their  stations  not  properly  loaded. 
Weigh  ma.sters,  bill  clerks  at  terminals,  yard  masters  and 
conductors  should  all  be  kept  interested  and  should  call  at- 
tention to  cars  not  properly  loaded  or  cars  moving  empty  that 
might  lie  given  loading.  The  chief  despatcher  and  car  dis- 
tributor should  keep  a  close  check  on  empty  cars  moving, 
which  information  can  be  gotten  from  the  train  consists,  and 
get  these  empty  cars  to  points  where  they  can  be  given  load. 
The  tonnage  clerk  must  check  the  wheel  reports  closely  and 
call  attention  to  lightly  loaded  cars  and  cars  moving  empty 
that  could  have  been  given  loading. 


PROGRESS  IN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION* 

By   Marcus  A.   Dow 
General  Safety  Agent,  New  York  Central  Lines. 

It  is  but  a  little  more  than  ten  years  since  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  began  its  systematic  accident  prevention 
work  and  planted  the  seed  which  has  brought  forth  a  product 
of  such  great  value  to  humanity  that  its  development  has  been 
one  of  the  biggest  things  in  the  histor>'  of  American  industry. 
Those  pioneers  who  first  promoted  accident  prevention  work 
entered  a  strange  and  unexplored  countr)'.  Their  only  com- 
pass was  a  vision — a  vision  of  a  better  state  of  affairs  wherein 
cripples  and  widows  and  fatherless  children  were  to  be  no 
longer  a  by-product  of  industn,'. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  of  accidents  occurring  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole;  but  estimates  give  conclusive  proof 
that  the  waste  of  human  material  due  to  preventable  accidents 
each  year  is  nothing  short  of  appalling.  Dr.  Frederick  L. 
Hoffmann,  statistician  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America,  estimates  that  in  1916  tliere  were  approximately 
22,000  persons  killed  in  industrial  accidents  and  that  at  least 
half  a  million  were  so  seriously  injured  that  they  lost  more 
(han  four  weeks  from  work.  The  lives  of  220.000  industrial 
workers  were  snuffed  out  in  10  years  I  The  hospital  cots  of 
those  seriously  injured  in  the  ten  years  would  cover  a  single 
track  railroad  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  back 
again. 

*  *  *  There  have  been  some  few  employers  who  have  not 
acquired  great  success  because,  even  though  they  pretended  to 

'From  an  .iddress  delivered  at  the  congress  of  the  National  Safety 
Council.  New  York,  September  12. 
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inaugurate  accident  prevention  work  in  their  plants,  they  were 
not  good  safety  men  at  heart.  Successful  safety  work  is  not 
based  on  pretense.  There  have  been  those  who  believed  that 
all  that  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  was  to  post  a  few  safety 
bulletins  in  their  plants  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  spirit  of 
safety  did  not  pervade  their  establishments  because  they  were 
not  good  leaders  and  did  not  make  their  employees  feel  that 
they  were  sincere.  Experience  has  proved  that  success  in  safety 
springs  from  a  service  of  the  heart,  and  an  ability  and  deter- 
mination to  concentrate  ever}'  energy,  every  resource  neces- 
sary, upon  the  obtaining  of  results.  The  spirit  and  the  atti- 
tude of  any  employer — of  any  railroad  officer — will  be  re- 
flected in  every  corner  of  his  plant  and  on  every  mile  of  his 
road.  If  he  is  a  safety  man  at  heart  accidents  are  reduced — 
the  majority  of  his  employees  are  co-operating  with  him  to  that 
end — and  yet  his  plant  is  working  on  the  highest  plane  of  pro- 
ductive efficiency.  There  has,  perhaps,  been  no  greater  bene- 
fit derived  from  accident  prevention  work  than  through  the 
getting  together  of  employer  and  employee  in  intimate  con- 
ferences in  regard  to  a  matter  of  common  interest  and  con- 
cern. 

Operating  officers,  with  their  manifold  duties,  cannot  keep 
continually  developing  new  ideas  in  accident  prevention,  and 
the  safety  engineer  has  become  almost  indispensable.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  his  territory  should  be  confined  to  an  area 
■which  will  permit  him  to  come  into  frequent  personal 
contact  with  a  majority  of  the  employees  under  his  juris- 
diction. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  originally  employed  in  their 
safety  bureau  several  safety  agents  who  covered  a  wide  terri- 
tory where  close  supervision  and  frequent  contact  with  the 
men  was  impossible.  A  vear  ago  we  tried  as  an  experiment 
the  employment  of  a  few  division  safety  agents  on  certain 
main  line  divisions.  After  several  months'  trial  it  was  found 
that  the  accident  record  on  these  divisions,  compared  with 
the  same  months  the  previous  year,  was  from  20  per  cent  to 
35  per  cent  lower  than  it  was  on  similar  divisions  where  there 
were  no  division  safety  agents.  Therefore,  commencing  the 
first  of  July  this  year,  the  New  York  Central  Lines  took  a 
new  step  in  safety  progress  by  appointing  division  safety 
agents  on  all  of  the  main-line  divisions  of  the  system. 

There  is  perhaps  a  no  more  striking  example  of  what  con- 
sistent safety  work  will  accomplish  than  the  record  that  has 
been  made  by  the  railroads  of  the  L'nited  States  in  the  past 
few  years — a  record  that  has  been  made  in  spite  of  increased 
traffic,  labor  disturbances,  and  numerous  other  intense  operat- 
ing conditions.  On  all  the  railroads  of  the  countr}',  during 
the  seven  years  ended  June  30,  1916,  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  number  of  railroad  employees  killed  and  in- 
jured while  on  duty.  In  the  year  1910,  on  all  of  the  rail- 
roads, 2.17  employees  were  killed  out  of  every'  thousand  men 
employed,  while  in  1916,  only  1.17  were  killed  out  of  each 
thousand  employed — a  decrease  of  47  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  employees  killed  per  thousand  employed.  In  1910,  47.1 
employees  were  injured  per  thousand  employed  on  the  rail- 
roads, while  in  1916,  only  25. 2  were  injured  per  thousand  em- 
ployed, a  decrease  of  46  per  cent.  Pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  who  ha\-e  worked  with  me  on  the  railroad  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  prompts  me  to  tell  you  that  on  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  in  the  year  1916,  as  compared 
■with  1913,  there  was  a  decrease  of  35  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  employees  killed  per  million  tons  freight  carried  one  mile, 
and  of  20  per  cent  in  the  number  injured.  Actually,  in  the 
three  years  ended  December  31,  1916,  on  this  road  284  em- 
ployees were  saved  from  fatal  injury  and  6,211  from  non-fatal 
injury,  using  the  rate  for  1913  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 
The  Chicago  &  North  Western,  the  first  railroad  to  inaugu- 
rate a  safety  campaign,  in  6JX  years  has  saved  the  lives  of 
293  of  its  employees,  through  the  humanitarian  work  of  that 
grand  old  safety  pioneer,  Ralph  C.  Richards. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  stands 


out  like  a  beacon  light.  In  the  nine  years  ended  1915,  its 
safety  work  has  saved  14,967  of  its  employees  from  death  or 
serious  injury,  the  injury  rate  for  1906  being  used  as  a  basis 
for  comparison.  The  long  list  of  industrial  concerns,  ■with 
similar  records  of  achievement,  should  have  their  names  era- 
blazoned  on  a  roll  of  honor  that  would  inspire  and  enlighten 
the  world.  There  is  the  E.  I.  Dupont  De  Nemours  Company, 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  the  American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Company,  Cadillac  !Motor,  Commonwealth  Edison, 
Commonwealth  Steel,  Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
Fairbanks-Morse,  Harrison  Brothers  &  Company,  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  Inland  Steel,  International  Harvester,  Mil- 
waukee Coke  &  Gas,  Neenah  Paper,  Packard  Motor  Car, 
Pullman  Company,  and  the  Rochester  Railway  &  Light 
Company.  [These  show  reductions  from  24  per  cent  to 
88  per  cent  in  the  percentage  of  casualties  to  number  of  em- 
plo\'es.  ] 

Even  to-day,  with  our  country  at  war,  must  the  cause  of 
.safety  be  upheld  and  its  progress  continued.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  thought  that  because  lives  are  necessarily  sac- 
rificed for  a  righteous  cause  on  the  battle  front  other  lives 
must  be  unnecessarily  sacrificed  at  home  through  neglect. 
Surely,  the  killing  of  22,000  and  the  injuring  of  half  a  mil- 
lion industrial  workers  a  year  is  a  serious  drain  on  the  man- 
power of  the  nation  at  a  time  when  ever\'  available  man  is 
needed  for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  Our  duty  is  clear. 
We  must  keep  the  workmen  inspired.  \\'e  must  keep  the  ma- 
chines going;  keep  the  wheels  moving;  keep  the  industries  up 
to  their  highest  point  of  productive  efficiency;  keep  from  hav- 
ing accidents,  or  anything  else  that  will  lessen  that  effi- 
ciency. 

So  much  for  the  progress  of  accident  prevention.  What  of 
the  future?  There  may  be  a  temporary  backward  swing  of 
the  jiendulum.  Accidents  this  year  are  increasing,  even  where 
the  best  of  records  have  been  made  in  the  past.  This  is  but 
the  natural  result  of  the  high  tension  under  which  industries 
and  the  railroads  are  now  operating,  many  at  double  their 
usual  capacity.  This,  together  with  greatly  increased  labor 
turn-over  and  similar  influences  due  to  the  war,  is  affecting 
the  accident  record  adversely.  But  this  only  emphasizes  the 
need  for  greater  effort  and  increased  safety  activity.  As  to  the 
future,  I  believe  that  somewhere  within,  say,  10  years,  the  time 
will  come  when  a  workman  who  is  employed  will  not  only  be 
expected  to  know  how  to  operate  a  particular  machine,  but 
that  his  continuance  in  the  employment  will  depend  upon  his 
observance  of  reasonably  safe  practices.  When  a  workman 
is  employed  he  will  be  examined,  not  only  as  to  his  physical 
fitness,  but  as  to  his  personal  habits  and  as  to  his  attitude 
toward  accident  prevention.  Systematic  instruction  of  the 
workman  as  to  how  to  do  his  work  with  the  least  possilile  risk 
of  injur)'  to  himself  and  others  will  be  an  obligation  firmly 
fixed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  employer,  and  the  competence  of 
a  foreman  will  be  measured  in  part  by  his  ability  to  enforce 
safe  practices  on  the  part  of  his  men.  I  believe  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  great  majority  of  American  work- 
men will  refuse  to  pennit  a  man  to  work  in  their  midst  who  is 
habitually  careless.  The  drawings  and  specifications  for 
every  new  building,  whether  it  be  for  an  industn,',  a  church 
or  a  home,  -will  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  safety  engineers  to 
niake  sure  that  every  known  precaution  has  been  observed.  I 
expect  the  day  to  come  when  the  safety  engineer,  or  safety 
agent,  will  be  a  permanent  and  fixed  member  of  the  official 
staff  of  even'  industrial  plant  and  of  every  operating  division 
of  every  railroad  in  the  land.  Every  village,  town  and  city 
will  have  an  organized  department  to  protect  citizens  from 
injur}'  by  accident.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  subject  of  accident 
prevention  will  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  colleges 
and  technical  schools,  and  that  the  degree  of  safety  engineer 
will  be  as  coveted  as  that  of  physician  or  doctor  of  laws. 
The  children  in  the  public  schools  will  be  taught  safe 
habits.     *     *     * 
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SALVAGING  ROLLING  STOCK  ON  THE 
SANTA  FE 

Washouts  in  Januar}-,  1916,  completely  isolated  a  portion 
of  the  15-niile  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
between  Fallbrook,  Calif.,  and  Fallbrook  Junction  and 
marooned  equipment  valued  at  $50,000.  This  line,  which 
lay  in  the  Temecula  canyon,  had  been  subject  to  repeated 
floods  in  the  past,  and  for  that  reason,  it  was  decided  to  re- 
build on  higher  ground.  When  the  new  branch  was  com- 
pleted, it  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  old  line  and 
terminated  in  the  town  of  Fallbrook,  Ml  ft.  higher  and 
ly'i  miles  .south  of  the  old  station   in  the  canyon  where  the 


Moving  Cars  up  a  10  Per  Cent  Grade 

rolling  stock  was  situated.  The  unusual  diflkulties  in  the 
way  of  salvaging  this  equipment  and  tlie  manner  in  which 
they  were  overcome  are  outlined  in  an  article  in  the  Santa  Fe 
Magazine  by  J.  P.  O'Shea,  inspector  of  the  Santa  Fe  Lines 
at  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

The  equipment  consisted  of  an  8()-ton,  2-8-0  type  loco- 
motive, four  refrigerator  cars,  two  passenger  coaches,  two 
flat  cars  (one  loaded  with  a  36-ton  turntable),  one  tank  car 
and  one  box  car — in  all,  a  train  weighing  400  tons,  including 
loads.  Among  the  factors  which  complicated  the  problem  of 
moving  the  equipment  were  the  complete  isolation  of  the  old 


The  Equipment  335  ft.  Above  and  4,500  ft.  Distant  from 
Starting  Point. 

line,  the  elevation  of  the  new  line  above  the  old,  the  distance 
between  the  two,  and  the  ragged  character  of  the  intervening 
countr}'.  It  was  finally  decided  to  move  the  train  over  a 
temporary  track  on  an  abandoned  wagon  road  between  the 
two  lines.  This  highway  had  a  maximum  grade  of  14  per 
cent,  with  curves  varying  from  15  to  50  deg.,  and  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  it  followed  the  side  of  a  canyon,  where 
any  carelessness  would  have  junked  the  rolling  stock.  The 
fact  that  the  train  weighed  400  tons  and  that  it  was  planned 


to  raise  it  436  ft.  within  a  distance  of  6,300  ft.  caused  four 
surety  companies  to  refuse  to  bond  the  work.  However,  the 
contract  for  the  salvaging  was  finally  awarded  to  a  firm  of 
house-movers  in  Pasadena,  who  began  operations  on  March 
14,  1917,  with  a  force  of  five  men,  four  horses  and  "the 
usual  outfit  of  the  house-mover — capstans,  cables,  chains  and 
cussin'.''  Less  than  three  months  later,  i.e..  on  June  10, 
1917,  the  work  was  completed  and  the  equi])ment  was  trans- 
ferred from  Fallbrook  to  the  main  line  at  Oceanside. 

To  safeguard  the  rolling  stock  on  the  unusual  grades,  ties 
were  wired  behind  each  pair  of  trucks  and  12-in.  by  12-in. 
chocks  were  carried  behind  each  set  of  drivers  on  the  engine. 
The  equipment  was  chained  to  the  track  when  not  in  motion 
and  the  rails  were  removed  behind  the  engine,  which  had  been 
switched  to  the  back  end  of  the  train  before  work  began. 
The  capstans  used  had  a  10-in.  sjx)ol  (well  casing)  and  a 
"sweep"  of  108  in.  By  using  54-in.  cable,  -y^  and  1-in. 
chains,  and  six  single  sheave  blocks,  this  arrangement  enaljled 
four  horses  to  pull  the  80-ton  locomotive  on  a  14  per  cent 
grade.  On  lighter  grades  two  cars  were  moved  by  the  same 
method  at  an  average  speed  of  six  feet  a  minute;  on  grades 
under  10  per  cent  two  horses  easily  pulled  loads  up  to 
50  tons. 

The  engine  was  stripped  to  a  15-ft.  rigid  wheel  base,  so 
that  it  could  be  drawn  around  a  50-deg.  cur\'e  without  de- 


Locomotive  on  an   11   Per  Cent  Grade 

railing.  It  was  also  necessary  to  grease  the  inner  rail  on 
curves  to  keep  the  locomotive  on  the  track  and  to  maintain 
a  maximum  super-elevation  at  those  points  below  4  in.  to 
[irevent  the  rails  from  overturning. 

Floods  have  repeatedly  damaged  the  Fallbrook  branch  and 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  originally  extended  to  Teme- 
cula, about  eight  miles  northeast  of  Fallbrook.  This  section, 
which  formed  jwrt  of  a  through  route  from  San  Diego  to 
trans-continental  connections  at  San  Bernardino,  was  de- 
stroyed by  washouts  in  1S84  and  again  in  1891.  It  was  re- 
built the  first  time  but  not  the  second,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  line  from  Fallijrook  to  Oceanside,  20  miles,  was 
acquired  by  the  Santa  Fe  in  190o.  San  Diego  commercial 
interests,  which  desired  direct  connections  with  tlie  Santa 
Fe  line  to  the  Ea.st,  agitated  persistently  for  the  reconstrac- 
tion  of  the  Fallbrtxik-Temecula  link.  Finally,  in  l')16,  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  California  ordered  the  Santa  Fe  to 
rebuild  and  restore  to  operation  a  line  from  Fallbrook  to 
Temecula,  or  to  construct  an  alternative  line  from  the  latter 
point  through  Rainbow  Valley  to  Oceanside,  although  it  was 
shown  that  the  potential  traffic  would  not  justify  the  hea\")-  ex- 
penditures which  the  work  would  necessitate.  The  case  was 
later  taken  into  the  courts  by  the  railroad,  where  the  decision 
of  the  California  commissioners  was  overruled. 
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ACCIDENT  BULLETIN  NO.  62 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its  acci- 
dent bulletin  No.  62  containing  a  record  of  railway  acci- 
dents in  the  United  States  during  October,  November  and 
December  and  during  the  calendar  year  1916,  which,  under 
the  commission's  order,  is  now  the  fiscal  year  for  report- 
ing all  railway  statistics.  Comparisons  are  shown  with  the 
last  two  twelve-month  periods  ending  June  30.  The  annual 
summary  shows  that  the  total  number  of  casualties  to  per- 
sons for  the  year  was  206,723.  The  figures  for  the  year  are 
summarized   in   Table   1    as   follows: 

Table  No.    1. — Casualties  to   persons  year  ended  December  31 

Passengers      Employees    Other  persons  Total 

Class  Kil'd  Ini'd  Kil'd       I^  KiTd     InTd     Kil'd       Inj'd 

rolHsions    70  1,886  179  2,013  17  46  266  3,945 

Derailment!, 41    1.699  156  1,279  61  155  258  3,133 

Miscellaneous  train  acci- 
dents           66  35  .530  3  23  38  619 

Total    in  3.651      370  3,822        81  224  562  7,697 

Train-service  accidents.. 1 80  4.337  2.143  45,299  6,591  9,629  8,914  59,285 

Total    2918,008  2,513  49,1216,672  9,853  9,476  66,982 

Nontrain  accidents 428  127,802        97  1,938  525  129,740 

Grand    total 291   8.008  2.941  176,923  6,769  11,791  10,001  196,722 

From  table  Ic,  which  gives  comparisons  with  preceding 
years,  we  copy  the  following: 

Table  No.   Ic. — Summary  of  casualties  to  persons  for  years  named. 

Year  ended  Dec.     Year  ended  Tune 
31,  1916  30,  1915 

Killed       Injured     KiUed      Injured 
Passengers: 

In    train    accidents Ill  3.651  89  4,648 

Other  causes 180  4,357-  133  7,462 

Tota!    291  8,008  222  12.110 

Employees  on  duty: 

In  train  accidents 357  3,731  221  3,371 

In  coupling  accidents 136  2,440  90  1,993 

Overhead  obstructions    63  1,538  45  1,083 

Falling   from  cars 435  14,084  363  10.748 

Other  causes 1,219  26,517  870  20,865 

Total     2,210         48,310       1,594         38,060 

Totar  passengers,  and  employees  on 

duty    2,501         56,318       1,816         50,170 

Employees  not  on  duty 303  811  215  840 

Other  persons  not  trespassing: 

In  train  accidents 9  73  7  110 

Other  causes    1.735  4.987        1,156  5.280 

Total    1.744  5.060       1,163  5.390 

Trespassers: 

In  train  accidents 72  151  88  161 

Other  causes    4,856  4,642       4.996  6.287 

Total     4,928  4,793       5,084  6,448 


Year  ended  Dec.     Year  ended  June 
31,  1916  30,  1915 

Killed  Injured  Killed  Injured 
Tota!    in    accidents    involving    train 

operation    9,476  66,982  8,278  62,848 

Nontrain  accidents    525  129,740  343  99,192 

GraAd  total    10,001        196,722       8,621        162,040 

Table  In  in  the  report  gives  the  usual  classification  of 
casualties  by  causes.  Table  No.  2,  which  is  reproduced 
herewith,  shows  the  total  number  of  collisions  (5,737) 
and  of  derailments  (8,253).  The  bulletin  shows  collisions 
and  derailments  for  four  years  back  and  also  two  tables 
analj-zing  derailments  due  to  defective  roadway  and  de- 
fective equipment  for   15   years. 

The  number  of  persons  shown  in  the  quarterly  report 
(October,  November,  and  December,  1916,)  as  killed  and 
injured  on  steam  railways  was  2,401;  152  killed  and  2,249 
injured.  Total  killed  in  all  classes  of  accidents,  2,627; 
injured,   50,467. 

The  number  of  persons  killed  in  accidents  at  highway 
grade  crossings  during  the  year,  1916,  is  given  in  a  sepa- 
rate statement,  showing  the  number  of  victims  in  each  state. 
Of  the  total  killed,  1,652,  it  appears  that  121  were  classed 
as  trespassers. 

The  investigations  of  accidents  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
commission,  which  were  completed  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1916,  numbered  22,  and  the  reports  of  these  investi- 
gations fill  55  pages  of  the  bulletin.  These  22  accidents 
occurred  as  follows: 

(-.alvestnn  H.  &  S.  A.— Iser,  Tex Jan.   31  Derailment 

Pennsylvania — I-ewistown   Junction,    Pa Oct.     S  Rear  collision 

Cinn.,  Ind    &  Western— Maplewood,  Ind Oct     7  Butting  collision 

Western   Marybnd — Knobmnnnt.   W.   Va Oct.    12  Euttine  collision 

Chic,  Burl.  &  Ouincv— Smithfield.  Nehr Oct.   15  Rear  collision 

Phi!.,   Bait.  &  Wash.— Perrvnian.  Md Oct.  23  Derailment 

Union   Pacific— Bushnell.   Nehr Oct.  23  Butting  collision 

Georgia  Railroad— Union  Point,  Ga ....  ■. Oct.  27  Derailment 

Delaware  &  Hudson--East  End.  N.  Y Oct.  31  Butting  collision 

Pennsylvania— New  Portage  Junction,  Pa Nov.    6  Rear  collision 

Chic,  Ml!    &  St    Paul— Hornick,  Iowa Nov.    9  Derailment 

Chicago,  R.  I    &  Pac— Marion,  Kan Nov.  22  Rear  collision 

St.   X-nuis-S    F-— Una.  Mo Nov.  23  Butting  collision 

Greenville  &  Western— .Mtamont,   S.   C Nov.  24  Derailment 

Texas  &  Pacific--Strawn,   Tex  .  Nov.  26  Rear  collision 

N.  Y.,  N    H.  .^H.— Beacon  Falls,  Conn Dec.      1  Rear  collision 

Denver  &  R.  g.— Price,   Utah Dec.     7  Rear  collision 

Noi     P.-ic.fic-East   Helena     Mont   .    Dec.     7  Butting  collision 

M.  l-ouis  bouthwestern — Waldo,  Ark Dec.   IS  Derailment 

Central  New  England— New  Hartford,  Conn.... Dec.  22  Butting  collision 

Boston  &  Albany— W.  Springfield,  Mass Dec.  22  Rear  collision 

-St.  Joseph  V.nlley— Inverness,  Ind Dec.   30  Rear  collision 

A  tabular  summary  is  given  showing  the  causes  of  those 
accidents  which  were  investigated  during  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,   1916. 

Electric  railways  reporting  to  the  commission  (not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  statistics)  had  a  total  of  518  per- 
sons killed  during  the  year  and  4,606  injured.  These  roads 
had  216  train  accidents,  including  139  collisions  and  53 
derailments.  Train  accidents  are  charged  with  16  fatali- 
ties and  791  injuries.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
killed  from  all  causes  was  34  and  of  employees  44,  while 
,135    trespassers   were  killed. 


Table  No.  2.-COLLISIONS  AND  DERAILMENTS  FOR  YEARS  ENDING  ON  DATES  NAMED 


Dec.  31,  1916 


June  30,  1916 


Classes.  No. 
Collisions: 

Rear    782 

Butting    463 

Broken  train    414 

Miseellancous    4,078 

Tot^l    5.737 

Derailments  due  to — ■ 

Defects   of   roadway   ■ 1,664 

Defects  of  equipment 4,185 

N  egligence    826 

Unforeseen  obstruction    327 

Malicious  obstruction    60 

Miscellaneous   causes    1,191 

Total    8,253 

"Botal  collisions   and   derailments 13.990 


Damage  to 

-    road  ;ind 

Kil'd     Inj'd    equipment 


1.069     $1,012,700 

812,700 

194,600 

1,861.900 


1,220 

73 

1,583 

3,945 
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J.  M.  HERBERT 

James  M.  Herbert,  who  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  since  August  1,  1916,  has  been 
elected  president,  succeeding  Edwin  Gould,  who  remains  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Herbert's  election 
as  president  is  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  success  which  has  been  attained  under  Mr. 
Herbert's  management  in  rehabilitating  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western. Mr.  Herliert  came  to  tiie  |)ro|)crty  siiortly  after  the 
death  of  F.  H.  Britton,  president,  from  the  Laramie,  Hahn's 
Peak  &  Pacific,  now  the  Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern. 
Many  of  tlie  neighbors  of  the  road  were  in  the  hands  of 
receivers;  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  itself  had  been  pretty 
badly  undermaintained,  and  in  general  there  was  a  situation 
that  needed  a  strong  hand.  Mr.  Herbert  was  just  the  man 
for  such  a  situation.  One  distinguisliing  characteristic  is 
his  ability  to  make  decisions 
promptly.  Mr.  Herbert  is 
a  man  who  can  and  does  say 
yes  or  no  to  a  proposition 
and  this  is  a  great  quality  in 
railroad  work.  In  settling 
operating  questions,  prompt 
decisions  are  almost  as  essen- 
tial as  correct  decisions.  In 
settling  traffic  matters  and  in 
dealing  with  large  shippers 
this  ability  to  give  a  yes  or 
no  earns  the  respect  of  the 
shippers  and  makes  business 
friends  for  a  road.  Mr.  Her- 
bert is  a  man  of  great  energy, 
both  physically  and  men- 
tally. 

He  is  a  man  who  shoulders 
responsibility,  who  wants  and 
takes  the  reins  of  manage- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  and 
has  the  capacity  to  handle  a 
vast  amount  of  work.  Hav- 
ing come  up  from  the  lowest 
round  in  the  operating  de- 
partment he  has  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  details  and  he 
knows  the  Southwest  thor- 
oughly. 

The  equipment  situation 
on  the  St.  Louis  Southwest- 
ern was  particularly  bad 
when      Mr.      Herbert     came 

there.  He  has  ])ut  through  a  vigorous  program  of  scrapping 
fflbsolete  equipment  and  rebuilding  or  extensively  repairing  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  company's  bo.x  cars,  and  he  has 
apparently  got  his  cars  in  good  shape.  Remarkable  progress 
has  iieen  made  under  his  management  in  getting  better  mile- 
age per  day  out  of  cars.  In  June,  1917,  the  average  mileage 
per  car  per  day  was  .i.S,.i  as  against  25.1  in  June,  1916. 
Tliirty-five  miles  per  car  per  day  is  a  high  figure  of  itself 
and  the  increase  as  compared  with  a  \'ear  ago  amounts  to 
over  40  per  cent.  A  consideraljle  improvement  has  been 
made  in  car  loading,  the  average  per  loaded  car  being  20.4 
in  June,  1917,  as  against  17.7  in  the  same  month  in  1916; 
and  a  very  large  gain  has  been  made  in  trainloading,  the 
average  trainload  in  June,  1917,  being  466  tons,  as  against 
.i51  tons  a  year  ago  in  that  month. 

James  M.  Herbert  was  horn  January  15,  186.S,  at  Belmont, 
Pa.  He  received  a  public  school  and  high  school  education 
and  began  railroad  work  in  1880  as  night  telegraph  operator 
on  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific,  now  the  Wabash.     He 


became  station  agent,  then  a  yard  clerk,  later  a  despatcher, 
then  chief  train  despatcher  and  finally  trainmaster.  In  1897 
Mr.  Herbert  went  to  the  Grand  Trunk  as  trainmaster  of  the 
eastern  division  at  Island  Point,  Vt.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  transferred  to  Belleville,  Ont.,  and  after  two  months 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  office  at  Montreal.  In  October,  1900,  he  went 
to  the  Missouri  Pacific  as  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  and 
Colorado  divisions,  with  office  at  Osawatomie.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  general  superintendent  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  and  then  went  for  a  short 
time  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  In  November,  1901,  he  be- 
came general  manager  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Rio  Grande  Western.  On  January  1,  1903,  Mr.  Herbert 
v.as  appointed  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Colorado  &  Southern.  In  March,  1906,  he  left  railroad 
work  but  later  returned  to  it  as  president  of  the  Colorado, 
Wyoming  &  Eastern. 


J.  M.  Herbert 


EMBARKATION  CAMP 
STARTED 

The  construction  of  a  camp 
for  the  accommodation  of 
troops  during  the  period  they 
may  be  compelled  to  await 
transportation  overseas  after 
reaching  tlie  port  of  embar- 
kation is  under  way  near 
Tenafly,  N.  J.,  at  the  port  of 
New  York.  This  camp  has 
been  named  after  the  late 
Major  Gen.  Wesley  E.  Mer- 
ritt,  who  fought  in  both  the 
Civil  and  Spanisli-American 
Wars.  When  completed  it 
will  be  able  to  house  30,000 
men.  Regulars,  former 
guardsmen  and,  later  Nation- 
al .Army  contingents,  coming 
from  the  South,  will  enter  the 
camp  while  transports  are 
awaited.  No  training  will  be 
attempted  at  this  site,  except 
incidentally. 

The  men  will  be  housed 
in  two-story  wooden  bar- 
racks, each  accommodating 
66  persons.  .As  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  oaks  and  other 
shade  trees,  which  dot  the 
site,  and  the  lawns  and  orchards  will  be  preserved.  The 
camp  is  not  being  established  on  strictly  geometrical  lines. 
Because  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  site,  which  is  on  high 
land  a  couple  of  miles  l)ack  of  the  Palisades,  the  creation 
of  the  camp  has  been  considered  partly  in  the  light  of  a 
prol)lem  in  modern  city  building.  The  camp  is  to  be  ready 
in  November.  Ten  thousand  workmen  will  be  emploved 
within  the  next  fortnight. 

A  similar  camp  is  being  con.^tructed  at  Newport  New?  on 
Hampton  Roads. 


Chinese  Railway  Returns  for  1916. — The  railway 
line  from  Canton  to  Sliiuchow,  139.28  miles,  was  in  opera- 
tion for  nine  months  during  1916  and  carried  a  daily 
average  of  3.382  passengers  and  614  tons  of  freight,  from 
which  it  derived  revenues  of  $1,553  and  $2,188,  respectively. 
Tlus  is  a  part  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway,  which  was 
not  extended  during  the  year  owing  to  financial  difficul- 
ties. 
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WHAT  THE  RAILROADS'  WAR  BOARD  HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED 

Fairfax  Harrison,  chainiian  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board, 
has  authorized  the  following  statement  giving  a  summary  of 
its  accomplishments : 

Infonnation  gathered  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  during 
the  first  four  months  of  its  existence,  indicates  that  the  volun- 
tary act  of  the  693  railroads  of  this  country  in  merging  their 
competitive  activities  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  uniting  in 
one  continental  system,  has  not  only  made  the  transportation 
problem  presented  by  the  war  less  cumbersome  to  handle,  but 
surer  of  satisfactory  solution. 

In  addition  to  welding  into  one  loyal  army  each  and  every 
one  of  the  1,750,000  persons  employed  by  the  railroads — 
from  engine  wipers  to  presidents — the  co-ordination  of  the 
nations'  carriers  has  made  possible  the  most  intensive  use  of 
ever}'  locomotive,  every  freight  car,  every  mile  of  track  and 
every  piece  of  railroad  equipment  in  the  country.  It  has 
also  facilitated  the  securing  of  invaluable  co-operation  from 
the  shippers  and  the  general  public. 

Some  concrete  instances  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
through  this  co-operation  of  the  railroads,  the  shippers  and 
the  public  since  April  21,  when  the  War  Board  was  created, 
m^y  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  excess  of  unfilled  car  requisitions  over  idle  cars,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  car  shortage,  has  been  reduced  70 
per  cent.  On  April  ,50  the  so-called  car  shortage  amounted 
to  148,627.  On  June  30  these  figures  had  been  cut  to  77,144. 
On  August  1  the  excess  of  unfilled  car  requisitions  over  idle 
cars  amounted  to  only  33,776. 

In  the  month  of  May,  freight  transportation  service  ren- 
dered by  about  75  per  cent  of  Class  I  roads  was  16.1  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  service  rendered  in  1916.  In  that  year, 
which  was  one  of  unusual  activity,  the  freight  service  ren- 
dered by  the  carriers  was  24  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915, 
so  the  carriers  achieved  the  astounding  feat  of  adding 
to  their  freight  service,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  freight  traffic  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  Gennany  and  Austria  combined. 

Approximately,  20,000,000  miles  of  train  service  a  year 
have  been  saved  by  the  elimination  of  all  pas.senger  trains 
not  essential  to  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country.  This 
reduction  of  passenger  service  has  released  hundreds  of  loco- 
motives and  train  crews  and  cleared  thousand  of  miles  of 
track  that  are  absolutely  needed  in  the  freight  service  for  the 
transportation  of  necessities. 

Freight  congestion  at  many  important  shipping  points  has 
been  averted  by  promptly  moving  empty  cars  from  one  rail- 
road to  another,  irrespective  of  ownership.  By  ordering  the 
adoption  of  this  policy,  which  is  brand  new  to  American 
railroad  usage,  the  Railroads'  War  Board  has  moved  113,420 
empty  freight  cars  into  districts  where  they  have  been  more 
needed. 

Through  the  pooling  of  lake  coal  and  lake  ore,  a  saving 
of  52,000  cars  in  moving  those  commodities  alone  has  been 
achieved. 

A  further  saving  of  133,000  cars  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  pooling  of  tidewater  coal.  Both  of  these  pooling 
projects  were  ijrought  about  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
in  collaboration  with  the  Committee  on  Coal  Production  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

By  regulating  the  movement  of  grain  for  export,  the  num- 
ber of  cars  ordinarily  required  for  this  service  has  been  re- 
duced, despite  an  abnormal  export  increase  this  year,  75,- 
682,028  bushels  of  wheat,  corn,  barley  and  oats  being 
shipped  to  the  .\llies  from  May  1  to  July  14.  This  business 
was  so  handled  that  there  were  no  delays  and  no  blocking 
of  facilities  at  either  the  grain  elevators  or  the  seaports. 

Although  the  figures  on  the  intensive  loading  of  freight 
cars  are  not  complete  as  yet,  a  sufficient  number  of  reports 


have  Jjeen  received  from  the  27  local  committees  of  the  War 
Board  to  show  that  commercial  bodies  and  individual  ship- 
[jers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  giving  hearty  co-operation 
to  the  railroads'  campaign  "to  make  one  car  do  the  work  of 
two."  Checks  made  recently  in  Florida  and  Georgia  on 
loaded  jjotato  cars  show  for  instance  that  cars  are  carrj-ing 
200  bbl.  this  year  against  125  bbl.  last  year.  Checks  made 
in  Chicago  show  that  cement  cars  are  now  carr\-ing  77,000 
lb.  as  against  70,000  lb.  last  year.  In  Pittsburgh,  tin  plate 
cars  that  carried  92  per  cent  of  their  marked  capacity  on 
June  27  last  are  now  being  loaded  to  carry  98.6  per  cent. 
In  Minnesota  the  average  carload  of  flour  in  1916  amounted 
to  46,250  lb.;  this  year  the  average  carload  is  61,923  lb.  In 
New  Orleans,  sugar  cars  that  were  being  loaded  to  carry  only 
40,000  lb.  three  months  ago,  now  carry  an  average  load  of 
80,000  lb.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  sugar  refineries 
have  voluntarily  increased  their  minimum  capacity  25  per 
cent,  or  from  40,000  lb.  to  50,000  lb. 

Some  figures  that  throw  a  clear  light  on  the  efforts  that 
iaoth  the  shippers  and  the  railroads  are  making  to  relieve  the 
coal  situation  were  supplied  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Western 
Maryland.  A  check  of  540  cars  of  coal  loaded  on  its  line 
showed  only  7  cars  that  were  loaded  below  marked  capacity. 
The  average  lading  of  the  540  cars  was  111.14  per  cent,  or 
11.14  per  cent  above  the  marked  capacity. 

.\  summary  of  coal  mine  operations  for  the  month  of  July 
showed  that  a  total  of  132  railroads  handling  anthracite, 
soft  coal  and  lignite  transported  207,429  more  loaded  cars 
from  the  mines  than  for  the  same  month  last  year — an  in- 
crease of  31.5  per  cent,  or  10,316,990  tons. 

In  their  efforts  to  shoulder  the  abnormal  burden  thrust 
upon  them  by  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  war,  the 
railroads  have  not  confined  themselves  solely  to  the  task  of 
making  one  car  do  double  work.  Through  their  War  Board 
they  have  also  supplied  the  government  with  ever)'  facility 
possible  for  intelligent  co-operation  in  the  handling  of  every 
military  problem  involving  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
supplies.  Skilled  and  experienced  railroad  men  have  been 
sent  to  every  cantonment  to  assist  the  constructing  quartermas- 
ters there  in  the  movement  of  all  supplies  necessary-  to  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  these  militan-  cities.  A  trained  execu- 
tive has  also  been  stationed  in  the  Washington  headquarters  of 
the  supervising  constructing  quartermaster,  so  that  every  car 
used  in  the  transportation  of  government  supplies  might  be 
made  available  when  needed.  As  a  result  of  these  co-opera- 
tive activities  the  movement  of  thousands  of  carloads  of 
lumber  and  other  supplies  to  the  cantonments  has  been  ac- 
complished practically  without  a  hitch. 

In  addition,  and  at  the  reciuest  of  the  government,  plans 
have  been  perfected  whereby  one  million  men  are  to  be  moved 
from  nearly  five  thousand  different  points  to  the  32  training 
camps  for  the  National  Army  and  National  Guard  by  Oc- 
tober 20.  About  one-third  of  these  men,  the  National  Guard, 
are  already  under  way  and  are  carr\'ing  their  tents  and  equip- 
ment with  them.  This  means  that  in  addition  to  the  coaches 
and  tourist  sleepers  occupied  by  them  more  than  12,000 
freight  cars  must  be  transported. 

No  special  difficulty  would  present  itself  in  accomplishing 
these  troop  movements  if  they  represented  all  that  the  rail- 
roads were  being  called  upon  to  perform  at  this  time.  But 
the  movement  of  these  million  soldiers  to  their  training  quar- 
ters must  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  general  move- 
ment of  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  if  such  interference  can 
possibly  be  avoided.  Right  here  it  may  be  stated  that  freight 
of  all  kinds  is  now  moving  in  unexampled  volume.  Prac- 
tically every  facton,'  in  the  countn^  is  working  to  its  capacity 
turning  out  supplies  for  the  .\llies,  for  this  government  and 
for  the  general  use  of  the  .\merican  people.  The  grain  crop 
is  also  beginning  to  move.  Soon  cotton  will  be  ready  for 
shipment.  Moreover,  the  transportation  of  fuel  cannot  be 
interrupted  for  a  moment,  although  each  month  the  railroads 
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are  carrying  from  the  mouths  of  the  mines  six  million  tons 
more  than  they  ever  carried  before.  All  of  this  traffic  must 
be  taken  care  of,  and  at  the  same  time  the  million  men  upon 
whom  this  government  counts  for  the  speedy  and  successful 
termination  of  the  war  must  be  brought  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  receive  their  training.  Organization,  much  hard 
work  and  the  faithful  help  of  the  1,750,000  men  who  man 
and  operate  the  railroads  is  making  the  accomplishment  pos- 
sible. 

Among  some  of  the  other  things  accomplished  by  the  board 
during  the  first  four  months  of  its  exi.stence,  have  been  the 
designing  of  special  equipment  for  hospital  and  troop  train 
service,  the  standardization  of  settlements  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  railroads,  eliminating  a  large  volume  of 
correspondence  and  red  tape,  and  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Express  Transportation,  composed  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  American,  Wells-Fargo,  Adams  and  South- 
ern express  companies,  to  co-operate  the  work  of  the  com- 
panies with  the  general  problem  of  transjOTrtation. 

The  War  Board  is  divided  into  departmental  committees, 
who  work  in  conjunction  with  the  military  department  of 
the  government,  and  also  sui)-cnmmittees  on  car  service, 
equiijment  standards,  transportation  accounting,  passenger 
tariffs,  freight  tariffs,  material  and  supplies,  and  express 
transportation. 

It  has  stationed  general  agents  at  all  military  headquart^-rs 
with  the  specific  duty  of  co-operating  with  the  militar\-  offi- 
cers at  these  points.  There  are  112  of  these  places  and  ap- 
proximately 250  trained  railroad  officers  have  been  assigned 
to  them. 

In  addition,  the  Board  has  69  general  employees  and  18 
insjiectors,  who  are  kept  in  the  field  constantly. 

In  order  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  local  conditions  and  to 
promptly  meet  whatever  difficulties  may  arise  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  sub-committees  have  been  fonned  at  Chicago, 
New  York,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  New  Orleans 
and  similar  big  traffic  centers.  These  committees  are  co- 
operating with  the  shipping  and  traveling  pui)lic  as  well  as 
with  the  military  authorities. 

The  Washington  organization  of  the  railroads  employs  27 
experienced  railroad  officers,  including  the  five  executives  on 
the  War  Board,  practically  all  of  whom  are  there  all  the  time. 
It  also  includes  trained  experts  for  every  phase  of  the  work 
confronting  the  railroads. 

The  war  has  created  a  demand  for  so  many-new  kinds  of 
business  and  so  many  new  sources  of  business  that  abnormal 
movements  of  freight  are  constantly  taking  jilacc  in  unaccus- 
tomed directions.  Under  the  directions  of  the  War  Board 
every  effort  is  Ijeing  made  to  meet  these  demands,  i)ut  the 
railroads  by  themselves  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  the  whole 
transportation  proiilem  which  the  war  has  produced. 

If  the  maximum  amount  of  transportation  service  is  to  be 
obtained,  the  shipping  and  traveling  public  and  all  railway 
employees  will  have  to  continue  to  co-operate  in  many  ways, 
submit  to  many  inconveniences  and  sometimes  even  bear 
losses  due  to  changes  in  the  transportation  ser%-ice.  One  of 
the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  situation  noted  by  the 
^^'ar  Board  is  that  both  shipper  and  the  general  public  ap- 
pear to  be  reaching  a  clear  understanding  to  that  effect.  This 
is  shown  l)v  the  encouraging  reports  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  conjunction  with  the  heavier  loading  of 
cars,  and  the  reduction  in  complaints  concerning  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  passenger  trains  whose  operation  was  not  ab- 
solutely essential  and  which  were  being  run  for  the  lienefit 
of  the  few  rather  than  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large. 


Nktheri.ands  Reduced  Tk.-\nspc)riation. — A  cable- 
gram from  the  American  Legation  at  The  Hague  says  that 
restriction  in  train  service  throughout  Holland  40  per  cent 
is  contemplated,  effective  September  24,  owing  to  coal  short- 
age. 


REPORT  OF  O'DONNEL  FULL-CREW-LAW 
COMMITTEE 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Associated  Railroads  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  R.  L.  O'Donnel,  chairman, 
which  committee  was  created  early  in  1915  to  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign for  the  repeal  of  the  full-crew  laws  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  has  made  a  report,  recounting  what  has  been 
done,  and  recommending  that  the  railroads  establish  a  per- 
manent committee  to  deal  with  such  problems  as  the  one 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  this  committee;  namely, 
proijlems  where  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  railways  to  act  in 
unison  in  enlightening  the  public.  ' 

Following  is  a  full  abstract  of  the  report: 

The  committee  has  found  its  work  broaden.  To  attack 
with  reasonable  .show  for  success,  entailed  a  large  treatment 
of  the  relationships  of  the  railroads  with  bodies  of  their  em- 
ployees, with  owners  of  railroad  securities,  and,  above  all, 
v.ith  the  public  and  its  elected  representatives.  In  far  greater 
measure  than  can  be  made  clear  in  any  report  of  definite  re- 
sults, the  campaign  made  has  been  productive  of  good.  It 
has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  establishing  a  right  under- 
standing i)etween  the  railroads  and  the  puiilic,  and  in  clear- 
ing away  many  false  impressions,  harmful  alike  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  full  crew  law  of  New  Jersey  has  been  changed  so  that 
now  the  excess  man  may  be  taken  off  trains  when  the  rail- 
roads show  the  puiilic  utility  commissioners  that  he  is  not 
needed  for  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  the  trains  and  au- 
thorizes his  removal.  Because  of  the  urgent  necessity  that  the 
man  power  of  the  countrj'  should  be  mobilized  for  essential 
services  and  it  being  felt  to  be  highly  important  that  some 
2,000  trained  men  held  in  useless  joljs  should  be  immediately 
released  to  crew  additional  trains,  a  different  form  of  bill  was 
finally  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  It  was 
drawn  so  as  to  suspend  the  full  crew  law  for  the  period  of  the 
war  and  for  six  months  thereafter.  It  was  passed  by  the  As- 
.sembly  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  vote  of  113  to  84  and  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  32  to  13,  after  being  amended  to  read  one 
month  after  the  close  of  the  war  instead  of  six  months.  Two 
years  before,  the  previous  legislature  overwhelmingly  passed 
a  bill  repealing  the  full  crew  law  but  empowering  the  pub- 
lic service  commission  to  require  railroads  to  properly  man 
trains.  Again  witholding  action  until  the  last  day  given  him 
under  the  Constitution,  Governor  Brumbaugh  on  July  28, 
1917,  vetoed  this  latest  bill,  as  he  did  that  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature two  rears  ago.  [The  veto  message  is  reprinted  in 
full.] 

During  the  recent  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
there  were  introduced  143  bills  inimical  or  harmful  to  the 
railroads,  coqiorate  interests  in  general  and  against  the  pub- 
lic weal.  No  bills  were  passed  which  adversely  affected  rail- 
roads :  the  public  mind  and  the  thought  of  legislators  has 
been  aroused.  *  *  *  j^  >fg\y  Jersey  there  were  intro- 
duced, during  the  legislative  session  of  1917,  52  bills  of  ob- 
jectionable character.  *  *  *  Only  three  were  enacted 
into  laws  which  could  be  considered  as  unfavorable.  These 
were  laws  increasing  taxes,  and  even  they  were  so  amended  as 
to  be  much  less  otijcctionable  than  they  were  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  introduced. 

The  press  has  recognized  and  given  enlightened  and  earn- 
est support  to  the  work  of  your  committee,  and  is  giving  lib- 
eral and  broad-minded  attention  to  all  matters  and  problems 
in  which  the  railroads  are  concerned,  because  those  problems 
also  intimately  affect  the  welfare  of  the  American  people,  the 
progress  of  the  nation. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  a  very 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  operation  of  the  full  crew 
laws  in  this  countn-  giving  particular  reference  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  New  York ;  and,  upon  the  basis  of  its 
inquiry  determined  to  make  the  fight  for  a  repeal  of  the  then 
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existing  full  crew  law  one  of  its  principal  legislative  planks. 
This  report  of  tlie  State  Chamber  was  so  important  that  your 
committee  made  arrangements  to  have  it  printed  for  general 
distribution.  The  high  character  of  this  investigation  was 
brought  out  by  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  when  he  said  in 
public  hearing,  just  before  signing  the  bill,  that  the  facts  in 
the  State  Chamber  report  had  not  been  questioned  by  the 
opposition.  The  State  Chamber  worked  energetically.  It  ar- 
ranged for  and  made  42  addresses  in  New  Jersey  and  fur- 
nished a  speaker  to  appear  at  the  public  hearing  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  its  members  also  performed  effective  supporting  work. 

Recom  mendations 

From  such  finn  and  broad  foundations  as  have  been  laid 
your  committee  earnestly  feels — more,  is  entirely  convinced — 
that  constructive  action  should  now  press  forward.  The 
whole  situation  urges  it.  Your  committee  feels  that  it  would 
be  negligent  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  again  urge  its  recom- 
mendations of  two  years  ago. 

*  *  *  The  railroads  should,  in  the  proper  manner, 
actively  identify  themselves  with  matters  of  public  interest 
and  doing  so  freely  exercise  their  citizen  rights.  Their  course 
should  be  openly  taken  and  so  laid  in  all  matters  as  to  com- 
mand the  respect,  if  not  the  support,  of  an  informed  public. 
Experience  contirms  the  conviction  that  the  American  people 
as  a  body  think  clearly,  judge  wisely,  deal  fairly  and  act 
justly.  Their  informed  judgment  can  be  trusted.  The  es- 
sential thing,  therefore,  is  for  the  railroads  to  get  the  atten- 
tion and  to  reach  the  understanding  of  the  American  people. 
This  can  be  done  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  so  effectively  as 
through  the  press  of  the  country.  Such  agency  must  be 
utilized  to  get  anywhere.  *  *  *  Your  committee  has 
found  a  virtually  universal  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  press 
to  give  publicity  to  news,  and  to  statements  of  public  inter- 
est. Railroad  executives  can  do  no  service  greater  for  the 
companies  they  manage,  the  stockholders  they  represAit,  and 
the  public  they  seek  to  serve  than  to  clearly  and  frankly  meet 
the  outside  questions  which  constantly  arise. 

In  greater  part  this  can  be  done  through  the  simple  process 
ci  giving  an  interview  or  making  a  statement  when  something 
should  be  said.  A  statement  from  an  executive  or  other  offi- 
cer of  a  company  carries  public  interest,  not  only  for  what  is 
said  but  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  position  of 
the  man  making  it. 

But  while  the  columns  of  the  press  are  open  to  all  proper 
statements  and  news,  there  is  often  a  distinct  advantage  in 
presenting  a  matter  exactly  as  you  think  will  best  place  it  be- 
fore the  court  of  public  opinion.  On  such  occasions  a  care- 
fully prepared  advertisement  makes  not  only  the  proper  but 
the  best  vehicle.  The  use  of  advertising  space  is  perfectly 
legitimate.  A  statement  made  in  such  a  way  strikes  home  as 
a  business  proposition.     It  challenges  attention. 

A  forward  working  organization  is  required.  It  should 
take  permanent  form  and  start  with  a  public  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  its  establishment.  It  is  recommended  that  there 
be  created  a  central  committee  to  represent  all  railroads  in  a 
certain  territory — say  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland — such  committee  to  act  for  them  in  all  mat- 
ters of  general  concern  and  of  public  policy,  the  great  object 
being  always  constructive  and  as  such  to  promote  measures 
for  the  common  good,  while  also  moving  to  prevent  ill  con- 
sidered legislation. 

Such  central  committee  should  have  its  life  from  tlu-  various 
railroads  and  should  supplement,  without  interfering  with, 
the  activities  which  it  is  strongly  urged  each  company  shall 
conduct  through  a  Department  of  Public  Policy  and  Rela- 
tions. There  is  abundant,  important  and  continuing  work 
for  such  a  department  in  the  railroad  or£;anization.  It  could 
take  up  matters,  no  matter  how  big,  in  which  the  public  is  in- 
terested and  both  act  and  speak  with  authority. 


riirough  such  department  each  railroad  could  work  with 
effect  to  establish  and  maintain  cordial  relations  with  the 
public  and  its  patrons,  and  the  communities  it  serves  in  par- 
ticular. The  direct  intercourse  and  clear  understanding  of 
local  conditions  would  enable  such  department,  intelligently 
conducted,  to  perform  valuable  service  for  the  railroads  and 
the  industries  and  people  in  their  territory.  The  work  would 
accomplish  most,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  conducted 
with  broad  minded  publicity;  it  would  be  rendered  abortive 
by  narrow  press  agent  attempts. 

The  recommended  central  committee  should  be  established 
forthwith,  that  the  cumulative  result  of  the  present  commit- 
tee's activities  be  not  lost.  Your  committee  urges  this  with 
every  possible  earnestness.  The  expense  of  such  a  central 
committee  would  be  small  measured  by  what  it  could  do. 

Tlie  proposed  organization  obviously  would  have  tre- 
mendous power  and  influence,  which  wrongly  directed  could 
do  great  harm  before  the  might  of  public  opinion  would  crush 
it  out.  But  by  being  held  firmly  to  a  rigid  responsibility  for 
its  acts,  best  assured  by  constant  insistence  upon  fullest  pub- 
licity concerning  what  it  does,  the  organization  would  serve 
good  purposes. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  railroads  should  not,  and  abun- 
dant cause  why  they  should  press  forward  for  all  that  is  fair 
and  right.  They  should  do  it  courageously  and  without 
apology,  for  none  is  necessary.  They  should  be  equaHy  care- 
ful not  to  ask  for  what  they  are  not  fairly  entitled  to  have. 
They  should  proceed  in  the  open.  Frank  publicity  is  their 
greatest  protection.  So  also  is  the  public  best  protected.  An 
lionest  proposition  thrives  through  publicity.  On  the  other 
hand,  publicity  destroys  one  that  is  crooked  or  unfair. 

Work  of  Committee 

Exercising  citizen  rights,  your  committee  turned  attention 
first  to  the  primary  and  later  to  the  general  elections,  and  at 
each  stage  gave  its  support  to  those  candidates  who  w-ere  re- 
garded as  best  qualified  to  represent  the  public.  In  the  legis- 
lative sessions,  your  committee  again  exercised  the  citizen 
right  to  discuss  with  senators  and  assemblymen  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  proposed  legislation.  Nothing  was  said  or  done 
that  calls  for  defense,  apology  or  explanation.  The  total  ex- 
penditure to  August  31,  was  $87,063  of  which  $15,826  was 
the  cost  of  advertisements  published  to  ensure  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  the  change  proposed  and  accomplished  in  the 
New  Jersey  Law.     [A  financial  statement  is  appended.] 

Governor  Brumbaugh  waited  the  full  time  which  the  Con- 
stitution gave  him,  and  then  issued  his  veto  message.  By 
building  up  a  case  upon  false  premises.  Governor  Brum- 
baugh charged  the  railroads  with  misrepresentation  and  bad 
faith.  Such  charges  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  *  *  * 
It  seems  regrettable,  at  least,  that  Governor  Brumbaugh 
should  have  twice  seen  fit  to  be  the  one  man  to  keep  in  op- 
eration a  law  which  forces  upon  the  railroads  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  indirectly  upon  the  public  an  expense  of  about  $1,- 
500,000  per  annum  and  which  wastes  the  services  of  some 
2,000  experienced  trainmen. 

The  report  gives  the  names  of  the  21  railroad  officers,  rep- 
resenting 21  roads,  who  constituted  the  supervising  commit- 
tee, and  is  signed  by  the  five  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, namely:  R.  L.  O'Donnel  (Pennsylvania),  J.  S. 
Fisher  (New  York  Central),  J-  E.  Turk  (Philadelphia  & 
Reading),  G.  B.  Minshull  (Lehigh  Yalley),  C.  C.  F.  Bent 
(Baltimore  &  Ohio). 


Canadian  Rails  for  Fr,\nce. — In  connection  witli  the 
removal  of  rails  from  portions  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  District,  for  shipment  to  France,  the 
company  says  some  of  these  rails  will  be  replaced  by  steel 
taken  from  the  adjacent  Canadian  Northern  line,  and  in  some 
rases  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  trains  will  be  operated  over 
the  Canadian  Northern  crade. 


Large  Capacity  Tank  Cars  for  the  Santa  Fe 

Latest  Revised  M.  C.  B.  Specifications  Are  Followed. 
Several    Novel    Details    Are    Included    in  the  Design 


THE  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company,    500    tank    cars    of    12,000    gal.    capacity 
which  arc  to  be  used  largely  in  the  company's  service 
for  handling  fuel  oil.     These  cars  were  designed  by  the  rail- 
road in  accordance  with  the  M.  C.  B.  specifications  for  class 
III  tank  cars  as  revised  in  1916. 
The  barrel  of  the  tank  is  of  open  hearth  steel  plate,  the  bot- 


End  View  of  the  Santa  Fe  Tank  Car 

toni  being  a  continuous  jjlatc  y>  in.  thick  and  83  in.  wide. 
The  upper  part  of  the  l)arrel  is  in  five  sections  of  }'&  in.  plate. 
The  heads  are   ¥2  in.  thick  and  are  dished  to  a  radius  of 


cover  ha.s  the  u.sual  outlets  just  below  the  flange  to  allow 
any  pressure  confined  in  the  tank  to  escape  before  the  cover 
is  removed.  There  is  a  special  lead  gasket  provided  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  flange  of  the  tank  cover  and  four  holes 
spaced  at  90  deg.  are  cored  in  the  top  so  that  pipes  may 
be  inserted  to  facilitate  the  application  and  removal  of  the 
cover. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  construction  is  the  appli- 
cation of  s])lash  plates  to  prevent  an  unequal  distribution 
of  weight  on  the  trucks  during  brake  applications.  Two  of 
these  splash  plates  are  provided,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
center  of  the  tank  and  6  ft.  6  in.  from  the  center.  They 
consist  of  two  sections  of  S/16  in.  plate,  each  18  in.  wide, 
the  upper  plate  placed  3  in.  from  the  inside  of  the  top  of 
the  tank  shell  and  with  a  S->^  in.  space  between  the  upper 
and  lower  plates.  They  are  secured  to  the  shell  by  5/16  in. 
gusset  plates.  The  bottom  outlet  valve  casing  is  of  the  usual 
type  except  that  it  has  an  internal  thread  above  the  valve 
seat  into  which  a  casting  is  fitted  which  serves  as  a  valve 
rod  guide  and  also  prevents  foreign  substances  from  getting 
under  the  valve  seat.  The  safety  valves  are  two  in  number 
of  the  latest  M.  C.  B.  standard  type  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  dome  and  set  to  open  at  a  pressure  of  25  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

An  ingenious  method  of  fastening  has  been  used  on  the 
handholds  at  the  ends  of  the  tank.  As  the  vapor  given  off 
by  fuel  oil  is  poisonous  the  cars  must  be  steamed  out  before 
it  is  safe  for  a  workman  to  enter  them  to  make  repairs.  In 
order  that  the  handholds  may  be  replaced  from  the  outside 
they  are  attached  with  a  special  stud  which  is  illustrated. 
The  section  is  such  that  breakage  is  most  apt  to  occur  outside 
the  hexagonal  portion  of  the  stud,  in  which  case  it  can  be 
readily  removed  with  a  wrench.  In  case  the  stud  is  broken 
flush  with  the  tank  it  can  be  drilled  out  and  replaced 
from  the  outside. 

In  one  end  of  the  tank  near  the  top  a  4-in.  pipe  flange  and 
plug  are  provided  to  facilitate  washing  out  the  tank.  The 
heater  pipes  are  arranged  according  to  tlie  Vapor  Car  Heating 
Company's    system,      Two   flanged    couplings    are    provided 
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Santa  Fe  Tank  Car  Built  in  Accordance  with  the  New  M.  C.  B.  Specifications 


10  ft.  The  dome  is  5  ft.  in  diameter  inside  and  is  made 
of  5/16  in.  plate  on  the  sides  and  }■»  in.  on  the  top.  The 
dome  cover  is  dished  to  a  radius  of  8  ft.  The  dome  ring 
is  of  cast  eteel  and  the  dome  cover  of  malleable  iron.     The 


at  one  end  of  the  car.  The  main  steampipes,  3  in.  in  diam- 
eter, are  screwed  into  these  castings  and  extend  along  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  for  nearly  the  entire  length,  being  closed 
at  the  end  with  a  pipe  cap.     Inside  each  of  the  3-in.  pipes 
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is  a  1-in.  pipe  held  in  position  by  star  couplings.  The  end 
castings  are  joined  by  slip  joints  and  the  steam  pipes  lead 
to  a  trap  under  the  tank. 

The  underframe  is  designed  principally  to  resist  buffing 
stresses  since  the  tank  is  largely  supported  at  the  bolsters. 
The  center  sill  is  made  up  of  two  12-in.  3S-lb.  ship  chan- 
nels spaced  14^4  in.  back  to  back,  reinforced  on  the  top  by 
a  %-in.  cover  plate  22  in.  wide  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  car  and  at  the  bottom  by  two  3J/2  in.  by  2}^  in.  by  Yz 


ly'y  in.  by  5/16  in.  angles  connected  to  the  bottom  flange  of 
the  center  sill  channel. 

The  tank  is  secured  against  end  shifting  by  anchors  10  ft. 
long  of  y2  in.  pressed  steel.  These  are  secured  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  with  ^  in.  rivets  and  are  fastened  with  1  in. 
bolts  of  double  refined  iron  to  anchor  supporting  plates  Sj^ 
in.  wide,  ^  in.  thick  and  10  ft.  4  in.  long,  riveted  to  the 
center  sills. 

The  end  running  boards  are  supported  by  the  end  sill  cover 


Plan  View  of  the  Santa  Fe  Tank  Car 


in.  angles,  extending  16  in.  beyond  the  centers  of  the  bol- 
sters. Five  stiffeners  of  pressed  steel  are  located  between 
the  channels.  The  body  bolsters  are  of  built-up  construction 
with  a  cast  steel  center  filler  and  f^  in.  pressed  steel  side 
diaphragms  spaced  5  in.  back  to  back  and  reinforced  on  top 
and  bottom  by  ^A  in.  steel  plates  16  in.  wide.    On  top  of  the 


plates  by  Z-shaped  brackets  of  /4-in.  plate.  The  side  run- 
ning boards  are  supported  between  the  end  sill  and  the  body- 
bolster  by  3-in.  by  2l4-in.  by  5/16-in.  angles.  Between 
the  bolsters  four  supports  are  provided  which  are  formed 
of  4-in.,  6 34 -lb.  channels  placed  back  to  back  under  the 
running  board  and  riveted  together,  one  running  over  the 
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Underframe   of  the   Santa    Fe   Tank   Car 


bolsters  are  cradles  built  up  of  5/16  in.  plate.  Wooden 
blocks  fitted  into  these  cradles  support  the  tank  at  each  end. 
Push  pole  pockets  are  riveted  to  each  end  of  the  bolsters  on 
the  side  nearest  to  the  end  of  the  car. 

The  end  sills  are  built  up  of  4  in.  by  4  in.  by  Yi  in.  steel 
angles  reinforced  on  top  by  a  Z-shaped  cover  plate  5/16  in. 
thick.     The  ends  of  the  end  sills  are  supported  by  3  in.  by 


top  and  one  under  the  bottom  of  the  center  sills,  to  which 
they  are  also  riveted. 

The  draft  gear  is  of  the  friction  type  Miner  class  A-18-R. 
The  draft  lugs  are  of  cast  steel,  the  front  and  rear  lugs  on 
each  side  forming  an  integral  casting.  The  coupler  yokes 
are  of  open  hearth  steel,  ly^  in.  by  1^  in.,  fastened  to  the 
couplers  with  rivets  of  double  refined  iron.     The  couplers 
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liave  5-in.  !)>■  7-in.  shanks  and  9>^-in.  butts.  The  coupler 
is  supported  by  a  carrier  wearing  casting  placed  on  the  car- 
rier iron  which  furnishes  a  large  bearing  surface  and  reduces 
the  wear  on  the  coupler. 

The  trucks  are  of  the  .Andrews  cast  steel  side  frame  type 
with  cast  steel  truck  bolsters  equipped  with  Barber  roller 
lateral  motion  device.  Cast  iron  wheels  and  malleable  iron 
journal  boxes  are  used.  Among  other  specialties  are  West- 
inghouse  brakes,  Simplex  couplers,  Creco  brake  beams, 
National  malleable  journal  bo.xes  and  the  Imperial  uncoup- 
ling arrangement. 


RAILWAY  ENGINEERS  GETTING  INTO  THE 
FIGHT 

A  telegram  from  General  Pershing  last  Monday  night 
brought  news  of  the  first  casualties  in  the  American  expedi- 
tionary forces  in  P'rance. 

The  War  Department's  announcement  said :  "The  de- 
partment is  advised  that  Sergeant  M.  G.  Calderivood  and 
Private  W.  F.  Brannigan,  Comjiany  F,  Eleventh  Rail- 
way Engineers,  were  slightly  wounded  by  a  bursting  shell." 

This  announcement  is  the  first  official  intimation  that 
the  railway  engineers  have  arrived  in  France.  The  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  has  understood  that  the  engineers  had 
arrived  in  England,  but  it  has  not  said  as  much  in  its 
columns,  because  of  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  that  secrecy  be  observed  in  all  matters  of  "in- 
formation tending  to  disclose  the  number  or  identity  of 
troops  in  the  expeditionary  forces  abroad." 

The  Eleventh  Railway  Engineers  were  formerly  known 
as  the  First  Reserve  Engineers.  They  were  recruited  in 
New  York  and  constituted  the  first  of  the  nine  railway  en- 
gineer regiments.  The  American  railway  engineer  regiments 
are  not  attached  to  Pershing's  army,  but  are  on  duty  behind 
the  British  and  French  fronts,  aiding  those  nations  in  the 
operation  of  their  supply  lines. 

Little  information  besides  this  has  come  across  the  ocean 
as  yet  relative  to  the  work  that  the  railway  engineers  are 
doing  behind  the  lines.  There  are  battalions  of  Canadian 
railway  engineers  overseas,  however,  and  the  work  that  they 
have  done  has  been  like  that  which  the  American  railway- 
men  will  have  to  do.  What  have  these  Canadian  regiments 
been  doing? 

The    First    Battalion    of    Canadian    Railway    Troops 

The  organization  of  this  battalion,  under  the  name  of  the 
1st  Canadian  Overseas  Railway  Construction  Battalion, 
sa)'s  the  Canadian  Railway  and  Marine  World,  was  started 
in  Toronto,  early  in  May,  1916;  branch  offices  were  opened 
at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Pemljroke,  Hamilton, 
London,  North  Bay,  Sudbury,  Cochrane  and  Fort  William. 
Recruits  were  taken  everj-where  throughout  the  territory  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Winnipeg,  a  few  men  coming  from  Ed- 
monton and  other  western  centers  to  enlist.  On  July  28, 
1916,  after  recruiting  was  completed,  the  battalion  went  into 
camp  at  Valcartier,  Que.,  for  training,  sailing  for  England 
on  Sept.  13,  1916.  While  it  was  expected  that  a  sojouni 
of  at  least  two  months  would  be  made  in  England,  the  bat- 
talion found  itself  actually  engaged  on  railway  work  in 
France  on  Oct.  28,  1916.  Probably  no  other  battalion  from 
Canada  spent  so  short  a  time  in  getting  its  men,  and  its 
training;  and  in  afterwards  getting  overseas  and  down  to 
actual  business  in  France.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  officers  since  the  battalion  went  overseas, 
owing  to  jiromotions,  Init  with  one  exception,  all  the  original 
officers  are  still  with  the  battalion.  Cajit.  G.  S.  F.  Grant 
has  i)een  invalided  home  to  Canada.  Tiie  organization  is 
now  as  follows: 

Headquarters  Company:  Officer  commanding,  Lt.  Col. 
Blair  Riiiley.   M.Can.Soc-'.C.E.,  M..\m.Soc.C.E.,  engineer  of 


grade  separation,  C.  P.  R.,  Toronto;  2nd  in  command.  Major 
T.  T.  Loudon,  professor  civil  engineering,  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, and  consulting  engineer,  Toronto;  Chief  Engineer, 
Major  Wm.  Monds,  of  Clarke  and  Monds,  consulting  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  Toronto;  Capt.  and  Adjt.,  E.  D. 
Toye,  storekeeper.  Eastern  Lines,  Canadian  Northern,  To- 
ronto; Quartermaster,  Capt.  E.  P.  Muntz,  B.A.Sc,  Welland 
Canal  staff;  Paymaster,  Capt.  H.  G.  Henson,  B.A.Sc,  Mc- 
Gill  University;  Medical  Officer,  Capt.  C.  P.  Fenwick; 
Chaplain,  Capt.  E.  F.  Church;  Transport  Officer,  Mechanical 
and  Horse  Transport,  Lieut.  G  O.  Fleming,  Toronto  Ry. ; 
C)fficer  in  Charge  Technical  Stores  and  Equipment,  Lieut. 
L.  McD.  Fleming,  formerly  private  secretary  to  Sir  George 
Bun-.  Vice  President,  C.  P.  R.;  Veterinar}-  Officer.  Capt.  T. 
R.  R.  Hogan. 

A  Compan}-. — Officer  commanding,  Major  J.  B.  Heron, 
division  engineer,  Canadian  Northern;  2nd  in  command, 
Capt.  G.  B.  Little,  contractor,  Canadian  Northern;  Lieuten- 
ants, G.  A.  Butler,  division  engineer,  National  Transconti- 
nental; C.  P.  VanNorman,  engineer,  Toronto  and  York 
Radial  Ry. ;  F.  G.  Pusey,  engineer  and  contractor;  W.  J. 
\\'right,  civil  engineer. 

B  Company. — Officer  commanding,  Major  A.  R.  Ketter- 
son,  assistant  bridge  engineer,  C.  P.  R. ;  2nd  in  command, 
Capt.  H.  B.  Muckleston,  assistant  chief  engineer,  natural  re- 
sources department,  C.  P.  R.,  Calgar)';  Lieutenants,  G.  H. 
Pethick,  engineer  and  contractor;  F.  A.  R.  McNair,  super- 
intendent, Toronto  Works  Department;  J.  A.  Hamilton, 
bridge  and  building  master,  C.  P.  R.;  H.  J.  Black,  resident 
engineer,  C.  P.  R. 

C  Company. — Officer  commanding.  Major  Holland,  divi- 
sion engineer.  National  Transcontinental;  2nd  in  command, 
Capt.  L.  B.  Allan,  assistant  engineer.  City  Works  Depart- 
ment, Toronto;  Lieutenants,  W.  J.  Norman,  resident  en- 
gineer, C.  P.  R. ;  R.  F.  Francis,  structural  contractor;  E. 
H.  Jupp,  civil  engineer  and  contractor;  O.  P.  Hertzberg 
engineering  department,  C.  P.  R. 

D  Company. — Officer  commanding.  Major  F.  G.  Cross, 
inspecting  engineer,  natural  resources  dept.,  C.  P.  R. ;  2nd 
in  command,  Capt.  A.  T.  MacDonald,  resident  engineer,  C. 
P.  R. ;  Lieutenants,  G.  M.  Saul,  civil  engineer;  H.  M.  Jupp, 
engineer  and  contractor;  H.  R.  McQueen,  civil  engineer;  H. 
L.  Gilmour,  civil  engineer;  R.  E.  Lindsay,  civil  engineer. 

The  battalion  includes  6  warrant  officers,  52  staff  ser- 
geants and  sergeants,  89  coqiorals,  and  40  lance-corporals, 
making  a  total  strength  of  1,065  all  told.  The  transport 
consists  of  10  riding  horses,  100  teams  of  mules,  2  motor 
cars,  8  light  motor  trucks,  9  heavy  motor  trucks,  4  field 
kitchens,  4  water  carts,  etc.  The  equipment  consists  of  prac- 
tically the  same  articles  that  would  lie  used  in  Canada  under 
peace  conditions.  Each  company  and  headfiuariers  is  fur- 
nished with  first-class  engineering  and  sur\-eying  equipment, 
and  each  carries  one  surveyor  with  the  regular  sur\-ey  party. 
Tools  comprise  practically  eventhing  that  is  necessary  in 
building  a  roadljed,  culverts,  bridges  and  buildings  and  the 
tracklaying  and  ballasting  of  a  railway,  and  the  size  of  the 
outfit  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  took  three  train 
loads,  totalling  1,^0  cars  to  move  the  battalion  from  its 
former  loi-ation  in  France  to  its  present  one.  The  battalion's 
headciuarters  staff  is  quartered,  and  moves  about  in  railway 
cars  that  have  been  fitted  up  specially  for  the  purpose.  These 
comprise  an  office  car  for  the  officer  commanding  and  the 
second  in  command;  orderly  room  car.  in  which  the  battalion's 
regular  Ijusiness,  including  prejiaration  of  plans  and  reports, 
etc.,  is  carried  on;  tool  car.  messins:;  car.  cooking  car,  and 
two  sleeping  cars.  The  battalion  also  carries  with  it  a  pile 
driving  apparatus,  which  was  built  in  France,  and  occupies 
three  cars.  The  majority  of  the  men  live  in  tents,  but  com- 
fortalile  huts  are  be'ng  acquired  to  earn,-  about  with  the  bat- 
talion when  condition*  permit.  They  are  collapsible  and  are 
easily  taken  down  and  set  up  again. 

When  the  liattalion  first  arrived  in  France  it  was  put  on 
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to  double  tracking  of  a  then  existing  standard  gage  line, 
which  it  double  tracked  for  eight  miles,  and  station  yards 
and  terminals  were  doubled  in  capacity.  In  addition  to  the 
laying  of  track,  putting  in  switches,  ballasting,  etc.,  the 
men  moved  34,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth,  and  the  whole 
work  was  done  in  28  days,  which  would  probably  compare 
favorably  with  similar  work  done  in  peace  times  in  Canada. 
There  was  rather  a  novel  experience  on  this  work,  in  con- 
nection with  putting  in  a  water  supply,  which  had  been 
under  consideration  for  months.  Water  was  being  hauled 
in  in  railway  tanks  and  dumped  into  a  reservoir,  and  on 
several  occasions  the  consumption  was  such  that  the  reservoir 
was  nearly  emptied  before  a  further  supply  was  brought  in. 
A  "push"  was  contemplated  at  the  time,  and  it  was  deemed 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  safe  and  sufficient  water 
supply  be  put  in.  Surveys  were  quickly  made  by  members 
of  the  battalion,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay  30,000 
ft.  of  6  in.  pipe  line,  and  to  pump  the  water  against  a  head 
of  nearly  300  ft.  The  pumps  and  other  material  were  quickly 
secured  and  the  e.xcavation  for  the  laying  of  the  mains  and 
the  elevated  water  tanks  was  started  at  once.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  the  men  that  the  work  must  be  completed  in  less 
than  two  weeks'  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
weather  encountered,  the  system  was  in  operation  on  the  tenth 
day.  From  the  above  mentioned  work  and  location  the  battal- 
ion was  suddenly  moved  on  to  light  railways  on  a  portion  of 
the  western  front.  Two  weeks  afterward  it  took  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  area,  which  was  further  augmented  at  a 
later  date,  and  during  last  winter  the  battalion  handled  not 

only  the  maintenance  of  all  the  light  railways  in  the 

Army,  but  did  all  the  construction  on  the  forward  lines,  some 
of  which  ran  well  in  advance  of  the  field  guns.  The  light 
railway  handled  in  the  area  referred  to  constituted  more 
than  half  of  the  light  railways  on  the  western  front  at  the 
time.  Six  light  railway  construction  and  maintenance  com- 
j)anies  of  2S0  men  each,  were  organized  and  worked  with 
tlie  battalion,  under  its  instructions  on  this  work. 

The  importance  of  light  railways  and  the  difficulties  of 
maintenance  and  construction,  should  not  be  underestimated. 
Some  of  them  are  built  in  summer  when  the  ground  is  dry 
and  when  it  is  possible  to  operate  them  without  ballast,  and 
of  course  when  winter  comes  on,  the  maintenance  is  a  very 
big  matter,  the  battalion's  experience  last  winter  being,  that 
in  some  cases  it  took  20  men  per  mile,  which  is  very  large 
when  it  is  considered  that  two  or  three  men  per  mile  will 
maintain  standard  gage  railways  in  Canada.  For  ballast, 
brick  from  ruined  towns  and  villages  is  hauled  in  and 
tamped  underneath  the  steel  ties,  and  where  ballast  is  not 
obtainable,  it  is  necessary  to  salvage  boards,  pieces  of  planks, 
sheets  of  galvanized  iron,  or  whatever  is  available,  to  be  laid 
longitudinally  under  the  track  to  keep  it  from  sinking  into 
the  mud,  so  that  operations  can  be  carried  on  and  rations 
and  munitions  carried  up  to  the  men  at  the  front.  A  good 
deal  of  not  only  construction  but  maintenance  had  to  be 
done  at  times  when  weather  conditions  would  not  permit  the 
enemy's  viewing  the  battalion,  otherwise  heavy  casualties 
would  have  resulted.  This  necessitated  the  doing  of  con- 
siderable work  at  night,  and  the  choosing  of  dull  and  foggy 
days,  which  were  not  uncommon,  for  the  rest.  The  lines,  of 
course,  were  built  as  far  as  possible  so  as  not  to  be  under 
observation,  but  this  could  not  always  be  done. 

When  lines  were  taken  over  from  the  French,  in  order  to 
keep  things  going,  it  was  necessary  for  the  battalion  not  only 
to  handle  maintenance  and  construction,  but  operation  also. 
The  operation  was  very  novel  and  pleasing  to  the  men,  and 
the  locomotive  men  and  firemen,  fitters,  etc.,  were  brought 
into  play.  This  was  their  work,  and  they  were  right  at 
home  again.  The  battalion  was  able  to  furnish  25  locomo- 
tive men  immediately. 

Last  spring,  when  the  Gennan  retreat  began,  the  battalion 
was  at  once  taken  off  the  light  railways  and  put  on  to  stan- 


dard gage  ones.  Surveys  were  made  quickly  and  the  first 
11  miles  connecting  up  with  a  well  known  city  which  had 
jjeen  blown  to  pieces  by  the  Huns  before  retiring,  was  put 
in  and  operated  on  the  fourteenth  day.  The  battalion  had 
a  good  many  trains  off  the  track  during  construction  on  ac- 
count of  the  mud,  shell  holes,  etc.,  but  fortunately  the  line 
has  been  doing  good  service  ever  since.  Four  days  after  it 
was  handed  over  for  operation,  it  was  munitioning  and  feed- 
ing 80,000  men.  The  battalion  was  very  short  of  equip- 
ment on  this  work,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  had 
only  six  spike  mauls  of  the  regular  pattern  to  put  in  the 
spikes,  an  average  of  a  mile  a  day,  including  grading  and 
track  laying,  was  maintained.  The  rails  and  ties  had  to  be 
man  handled.  The  battalion  had  on  this  work,  attached  to 
it  for  labor,  two  brigades,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the 
British  army,  including  many  titled  officers.  One  of  them, 
an  Earl,  was  called  by  the  rest  of  the  officers  "Lizzie,"  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  all  had  nicknames.  The  spirit  of 
these  officers  was  splendid. 

On  standard  gage  work  in  that  area  last  spring  the  bat- 
talion built  altogether  about  60  miles  of  track,  the  larger 
portion  of  which  is  double  tracked,  and  the  line  was  of 
such  importance  that  it  was  ballasted  wiith  crushed  rock. 
\  large  volume  of  traffic  is  being  carried  over  it.  It  was 
blown  up  in  one  or  two  places  by  the  enemy  during  con- 
struction, but  quickly  repaired  without  casualties.  This 
line  was  carried  so  close  to  the  Hindenburg  line  that  the 
army  command  deemed  it  wise  to  discontinue  the  work,  which 
the  men  of  the  battalion  were  only  too  anxious  at  the  time 
lo  carry  on. 

The  battalion  is  now  in  a  new  area,  and  on  a  very  agree- 
able piece  of  work,  where  its  experiences  will  not  be  quite 
so  strenuous  as  they  were  at  a  previous  location.  Since 
spring  the  battalion's  equipment  has  been  brought  up  to 
what  it  should  be,  and  it  is  now  in  a  position  to  do  good 
work.  Without  the  use  of  an  American  track  laying  machine 
the  battalion  accomplished  a  mile  and  three-quarters  of  stan- 
dard gage  track  laying  in  a  single  day. 


Et-ectrific^tion  or  the  Gotth.\rd  R.mlway. — In  view 
of  the  difficult  conditions  under  which  the  Gotthardbahn 
has  to  work,  the  administration  of  the  S.  B.  B.  (Swiss  Fed- 
eral Railways)  has  resolved  to  apply  for  a  credit  of  2,030,- 
000  francs  for  the  construction  of  four  trial  electric  locomo- 
tives, which  are  to  be  tested  thoroughly  before  the  final  de- 
sign is  decided  on.  The  locomotives  are  to  be  run  on  the 
Scherzlingen-Spiez-Brig  section  of  the  Lotschberg  railway, 
which  resembles  the  Gotthard  railway  in  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  track.  The  experience  already  gained  on  the 
Lotschberg  line  is  not  considered  sufficient  therefore.  The 
four  trial  locomotives  are  to  be  of  three  types,  and  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Brown,  Boveri  and  Co.,  the  Maschinen- 
fabrik  Oerlikon,  and  the  Lokomotivfabrik  Winterthur. — 
Engineering,  London. 

L.\BOR.\TORY  Railroad  Cars — The  American  Red  Cross 
authorizes  the  following:  The  medical  advisory  commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  war  council  has  decided  to  equip  five 
laboratory  railroad  cars,  which  will  be  prepared  for  emer- 
gency work  against  possible  outbreaks  of  epidemics  in 
cantonment  camps  in  this  country.  Each  car  will  have  a 
staff  of  five  or  more  experts  and  will  be  so  stationed  at 
various  cities  that  any  cantonment  can  be  reached  with 
one  of  these  laboratory  cars  within  24  hours  on  receipt  of 
request  from  Federal  or  State  authorities.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  has  .such  a  mobile  laboraton,' 
unit,  and  Surgeon  General  Rupert  Blue  said  the  Red  Cross 
cars  would  prove  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  control  of 
civilian  sanitar\'  districts.  The  plan  has  also  been  com- 
mended by  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  United  States  .\rmy 
and    Xavv. 


Wooding's  Automatic  Train-Stop 

A   Spring-Supported   Contact  Rail,  Made  Movable  to 
Break  Ice;  Interesting  Experiments  with  Speed-Control 


THE  automatic  train-stoj)  devised  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Wooding^ 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  which  has  figured  in  the  reports  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  several  years 
past,  is  the  subject  of  a  special  report,  by  the  Division  of 
Safety,  which  has  just  been  issued  and  which  has  been  sent 
by  the  Commission  to  Congress.  It  is  printed  as  House  Docu- 
ment No.  251.  The  report  covers  tests  made  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year,  including  some  experience 
with  freezing  weather. 

This  train-stop,  wliich  includes  a  speed-control  apparatus, 
is  of  the  intermittent  electrical  contact  type,  and  the  most 
prominent  feature  peculiar  to  the  Wooding  system  is  the 
ramp,  which  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  2  and  4. 

The  report,  as  to  the  main  features  of  the  .system,  is  fav- 
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Fig.    1 — Circuit    Controller    Box; 
Cover    Removed 


Fig.  la — Circuit-Control 
Apparatus 


orable,  although  so  far  as  concerns  meeting  the  conditions  of 
a  severe  winter  climate,  it  is  stated  that  the  winter  weather 
experienced  witli  these  tests  was  comparatively  mild;  but  con- 
cerning the  Sliced -control  apparatus  no  positive  opinion  is 
given,  the  mechanical  construction  of  this  part  having  been 
crude  and  the  records  available  being  too  meager  to  warrant 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  device. 

The  track  equipment  of  the  installation  which  was  tested 
included  five  contact  rails  or  ramps,  a  stop  ramp  being  in- 
stalled in  connection  witli  signal  M-66,  and  both  a  caution 
and  a  sto])  ramp  Ix-ing  installed  in  connection  \v|th  signals 
M-62  and  M-5o.  The  ramps  were  mounted  on  brackets  at- 
tached to  the  right-hand  track  rail.  The  circuits  were  so 
arranged  that  Ijoth  the  caution  and  the  stop  ramps  in  one 
block  were  energized  from  a  battery  at  the  signal  location 
when  the  block  ahead  was  clear,  and  de-energized  when  the 
block  ahead  was  occupied.  Provision  was  also  made  in  the 
circuits  for  tiie  detection  of  the  removal  or  displacement  of 
a  ramp.  I'iie  difference  lictween  caution  and  stop  ramps 
resided  in  llie  angle  at  the  entering  end,  the  caution  ramp  be- 


ing intended  to  provide  a  comparatively  gradual  deflection  of 
the  locomotive  contact  shoe,  while  the  deflection  at  a  stop 
ramp,  was  designed  to  be  quicker. 

One  locomotive.  No.  967,  was  equipped.  It  was  regularly 
assigned  to  passenger  train  service  between  Montclair  and 
Hoboken,  making  three  round  trips  daily.  The  locomotive 
equipment  consisted  of  a  normally  closed  electric  circuit 
including  a  storage  battery,  a  contact  shoe  and  circuit 
breaker  mounted  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  fonvard  ten- 
der truck,  an  electro-pneumatic  valve  installed  in  a  branch 
of  the  brake  pipe,  provided  with  a  cut-out  cock,  and  a  knife 
switch  for  cutting  out  the  battery  when  tests  were  not  being 
made;  the  speed-control  feature  of  the  system  comprised  a 
branch  circuit,  normally  open  at  a  push  button  installed-  in 
the  cab  as  well  as  at  speed-control  contacts  of  the  contact- 
shoe  circuit  breaker. 

In  normal  operation,  the  local  circuit  on  the  locomotive 
is  intended  to  be  broken  by  lateral  deflection  of  the  contact 
shoe,  caused  by  engaging  a  ramp;  if  the  block  section  ahead 
is  clear  the  ramp  completes  an  electric  circuit  from  the  bat- 
tery at  the  signal  location  to  the  valve  magnet  on  the  loco- 
motive, the  valve  thereby  being  maintained  closed.  If  :the 
block  section  aliead  is  occupied,  the  polarity  of  the  ramp 
circuit  is  reversed  and  therefore  opposite  to  that  of  ;the 
engine  circuit,  and  the  valve  magnet  is  de-energized,  causing 
an  application  of  the  brakes. 

The  operation  of  the  speed-control  feature  of  the  system 
is  dependent  upon  the  action  of  an  unbalanced  wheel  or  dam 
forming  part  of  the  contact-shoe  circuit  breaker.  The  cam 
carries   a   contact    spring    (115)    which,    upon    deflection'  of 


Fig.  2 — Contact  Bar  After  a  Snowstorm — Looking  to  the  Rear 

tlie  contact  .-liue  while  jiassing  through  a  ramp,  engages  an- 
other contact  sprint;  (113)  mounted  on  an  insulated  block 
in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  housing,  closing  one  of  the  open 
points  in  the  speed-control  branch  of  the  locomotive  circuits. 
If  the  rate  of  speed  is  below  certain  points  (predetermined 
for  both  caution  .irid  stop  ramps),  say,  12  or  14  miles  for 
caution  ramps  ani,  t.  or  8  miles  for  stop  ramps,  the  cam  is 
not  intended  to  ccnijiletc  its  entire  stroke  but  to  be  moved  only 
into  position  to  clc-(  the  contacts  (113  and  115),  and  main- 
tain that  point  clii--ed  as  long  as  the  shoe  is  in  engagement 
witli  the  ramp.     I'ndcr  these  conditions  the  branch  circuit 
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ma}'  be  completed  by  closing  the  engineer's  push  button  in 
the  cab,  and  the  valve  magnet  is  thereby  maintained  ener- 
gized while  passing  a  de-energized  ramp.  In  case  the  speed 
is  aljove  the  predetermined  rate,  however,  the  sharper  and 
more  abrupt  deflection  of  the  contact  shoe,  resulting  from 
the  higher  rate  of  speed,  is  intended  to  impart  sufficient  mo- 
mentum to  the  cam  to  throw  it  over  its  center,  allowing  it  to 
complete  its  stroke.  In  this  case  the  speed-control  contact 
(113-115)  is  closed  only  momentarily  and  is  broken  again 
as  the  cam  passes  over  its  center  and  completes  its  stroke, 
the  contact  point  being  held  open  during  practically  the 
entire  time  the  shoe  is  in  engagement  with  the  ramp  and 
lieing  restored  to  nonnal  position  again  by  the  action  of  the 
shoe  returning  to  nomial  position  when  it  has  passed  out  of 
engagement  with  the  ramp.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
branch  circuit  being  open  at  the  speed-control  contacts  in  the 
shoe  circuit  breaker,  the  engineraan  is  unable  to  maintain 
the  valve  magnet  energized  by  closing  the  push  button,  and 
he  is,  therefore,  not  able  to  pass  a  de-energized  ramp  above 
the  predetennined  rate  of  speed  without  receiving  an  auto- 
matic application  of  the  train  brakes. 

The  ramp  is  mounted  in  brackets  clamped  to  the  base  of 
the  track  rail  and  held  in  normal  position  by  coil  springs 
forming  a  part  of  the  rail  clamps;  the  ramps  are  intended  to 


;     Fig.  2a — Contact  Bar;  Later  Design — Looking  Forward 

■be  depressed  by  a  snow  plow,  or  other  extra  wide  car  and 
are  then  intended  to  be  automatically  restored  to  normal 
position  by  the  coil  springs.  A  circuit  breaker  is  provided 
at  each  end  of  the  ramp,  through  which  the  electrical  con- 
nections are  made,  and  the  ramp  circuit  is  broken  whenever 
!the  ramp  is  depressed,  not  laeing  restored  until  the  ramp  is 
Teturned  to  nonnal  position. 

,  In  the  circuit  from  the  track  relay  to  the  ramp  there  are 
iine  relays  to  detect  the  removal  or  displacement  of  a  ramp, 
and  slow  acting  relays  to  prevent  the  track  relays  from  open- 
ing when  the  direction  of  current  flow  in  the  ramp  circuits 
is  being  reversed.  In  case  a  ramp  should  be  torn  out  or 
displaced  sufficiently  to  open  one  of  the  circuit  breakers  on 
either  end,  the  circuit  for  the  line  relay  at  the  location  im- 
mediately in  rear  would  Ije  broken,  and  in  consequence  the 
line  relay,  the  slow  acting  relay,  and  the  track  relay  at  that 
location  would  be  de-energized,  setting  the  signal  at  that  lo- 
cation at  stop  and  de-energizing  the  ramps  controlled  thereby. 
The  ramps  are  made  of  two  overlapping  angle-iron  sec- 
tions. At  each  end  there  is  a  throat  about  5  in.  in  width 
and  the  engine  shoe  entering  the  ramp  spreads  apart  the 
two  overlapping  sections  which  are  normally  held  together 
l)y  U-shaped  springs,  electrical  contact  being  made  on  both 


sides  of  the  shoe  with  the  edges  of  the  angle  iron  sections. 
The  engine  shoe  is  deflected  toward  the  track  for  a  distance 
of  5  in. ;  the  angle  at  the  entering  end  of  a  caution  ramp  is 
such  that  this  lateral  movement  of  the  shoe  is  accomplished 
when  the  shoe  has  traveled  a  distance  of  60  in.  from  the  point 
of  initial  engagement,  and  on  a  stop  ramp  about  32  in. 

The  speed-control  branch  of  the  engine  circuits  consists  of 
wire  109,  Fig.  3,  leading  from  positive  side  of  battery  to 
engineer's  push  button,  normally  open;  wire  111,  contacr 
113,  nonnally  open,  contact  spring  115,  which  is  permanently 
connected  to  the  engine  shoe,  and  thence  through  the  shoe, 
wire  105,  knife  switch,  wire  107,  valve  magnet,  to  ground. 


Bn^ine  Shoe 

Fig.  3 — Circuits   on   Engine 

When  the  contact  shoe  is  deflected  upon  engagement  with  a 
ramp,  the  cam  carrying  contact  strip  115  is  rotated  about 
the  stud  upon  which  it  is  mounted,  closing  contact  113-115; 
if  the  rate  of  speed  is  below  the  speed-control  limit  this  con- 
tact is  maintained  closed  as  long  as  the  engine  shoe  is  in 
engagement  with  the  ramp,  and  if  the  engineer's  push  button 
is  held  closed  the  valve  magnet  is  maintained  energized,  even 
though  the  ramp  is  de-energized.  If,  however,  the  rate  of 
speed  is  above  the  speed-control  limit,  on  account  of  the 
inertia  of  the  earn  and  the  greater  force  resulting  from  the 
impact  between  contact  shoe  and  ramp,  the  cam  is  thrown 
over  its  center  and  the  contact  finger  115  is  carried  past  the 
segment  113;  the  contact  is  therefore  closed  only  for  the  in- 
stant the  cam  is  rotating,  and  it  is  immediately  broken  and 
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held  open  as  long  as  the  contact  shoe  is  in  engagement  with 
the  ramp.  The  speed-control  branch  of  the  engine  circuit.- 
is  therefore  open  at  the  shoe  circuit  breaker  whenever  the  rate 
of  speed  of  a  train  while  passing  a  ramp  is  above  the  pre- 
determined speed-control  limit.  The  contact  segment  113  is 
curved  and  so  arranged  that  on  the  return  movement  of  the 
cam  the  contact  finger  does  not  engage  the  face  of  the  seg- 
ment 113,  but  passes  on  the  opposite  side  and  does  not  make 
electrical  contact  except  for  a  very  brief  instant  when  the 
engine  shoe  is  being  restored  to  normal  position,  at  the  last 
of  the  return  stroke. 

The  contact  shoe  is  made  up  of  a  bar  of  iron,  2  in.  by  }'% 
in.  by  19J/2  in.  Pointed  ends  are  provided  to  cut  a  path 
through  ice  or  hard-packed  snow.  In  its  normal  position 
the  arm  is  inclined  about  30  deg.  from  the  vertical  and  its 
lower  edge  is  about  20  in.  from  the  gage  side  and  about  ZYz 
in.  above  the  top  of  the  rail.  When  the  arm  passes  through 
a  ramp  it  is  deflected  toward  the  track  and  toward  vertical 
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position,  the  movement  of  its  lower  edge  being  about  5  in. 
This  apparatus  is  attached  to  the  rear  journal  box  on  the 
right  side  of  the  forward  tender  truck  and  is  insulated  from 
it.  When  a  ramp  is  engaged,  the  upper  end  of  the  arm  is 
deflected  toward  the  vertical,  more  or  less  violently,  and  the 
cam,  by  contact  with  the  edge  shown  by  dotted  lines,  Fig.  la, 
is  rotated  to  the  left.  Spring  127  breaks  its  contact,  and 
contact  is  made  lietween  springs  115  and  113,  to  the  latter 
of  which  wire  111  is  attached.  Spring  US  passes  back  of 
spring  113,  being  in  contact  with  it  f6r  the  whole  distance. 
If  the  engagement  with  a  ramp  is  at  less  than  the  predeter- 
mined limit  of  speed,  the  blow  is  not  violent  enough  to  give 
cam  124  sufficient  momentum  to  carry  spring  115  off  from 
spring  113. 

The  magnet  valve  is  an  electro-pneumatic  valve  having  a 
resistance  of  approximately  16  ohms.  The  connection  with 
the  brake  pipe  is  made  between  the  engineer's  brake  valve 
and  the  double-heading  cock  and  consists  of  a  ^-in.  pipe, 
which  leads  directly  to  the  magnet  valve;  in  service  an  angle 


Fig.   5— Shoe 

cock  in  this  pipe  connection  is  intended  to  be  sealed  in  open 
position. 

The  magnet  armature  consists  of  a  circular  metal  disk, 
carrying  a  ball  which  fits  into  a  valve  seat  in  the  end 
of  the  brake-pipe  connection  which  leads  through  the  magnet 
core;  the  ball  also  serves  to  hold  the  annature  away  from 
the  coil,  and  its  position  is  adjustable. 

Tests 

111  Januar)  the  apparatus  was  tested  24S  times,  of  which 
158  tests  were  made  with  ramps  de-energized.  Of  these 
last,  five  were  failures.  The  cause  of  failure  was  obscure, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  a  loose  or  defective  stud 
in  the  circuit-breaker  box.  In  February  the  apparatus  was 
overhauled  and  adjusted  and  in  March  and  April  632  tests 
were  made,  two-thirds  of  which  were  carried  out  with  the 
ramps  de-energized  Of  these,  four  were  classed  as  failures. 
Three  of  the  four  were  non-dangerous,  but  the  fourth,  in 
which  the  magnet  valve  failed  to  open  when  it  should  have 
opened,  is  reported  a?  unexplained.     A  number  of  tests  were 


carried  out  under  sleet  and  snow  conditions,  and  on  two  cold 
days  water  was  sprinkled  on  the  ramps  to  make  a  coating 
of  ice.  Proper  electrical  contact  was  made  in  all  of  these 
tests. 

Three  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  failures.  The  apparatus  was  rather  crude  and  there 
was  one  block  signal  failure  while  the  tests  were  being  made; 
but  the  final  conclusion  is  that,  except  as  noted  in  connection 
with  the  speed  control  feature,  the  system  operates  well. 

As  to  the  speed  control  feature.  Dr.  Wooding  had  not 
made  sufficiently  detailed  preliminary  tests,  and  the  govern- 
ment inspectors  had  to  determine  for  themselves  the  speed 
limit  which  should  be  employed;  and  the  tests  with  this  par- 
ticular feature  were  conducted  near  the  end  of  the  trial  sea- 
son and  were  not  numerous.  The  report  says  that  in  all  of 
these  speed  control  tests,  ranging  from  12  miles  an  hour  to 
59  miles  an  hour,  the  brakes  were  applied  properly  and 
the  train  was  brought  to  a  stop  without  unduly  severe 
shocks. 

In  all  other  tests  the  brake-applying  apparatus  was  con- 
trolled so  as  not  to  go  into  operation,  the  trains  on  this  section 
of  the  road  being  so  frequent  that  no  risk  of  delay  could  be 
tolerated. 

The  report,  in  conclusion,  says: 

"The  design  of  the  electric  circuits  is  fundamentally 
sound.     *     *     * 

"The  forms  of  contact  shoe  and  ramp  provide  good  elec- 
trical contact,  which  was  not  interfered  with  by  snow  and 
ice  under  the  comparatively  mild  winter-weather  conditions 
sun-ounding  the  tests,  and  there  was  a  notable  lack  of  shock 
or  vibration  upon  engagement  of  contact  shoe  and  ramps. 

"If  properly  constructed  and  installed  the  automatic-stop 
apparatus  could,  no  doubt,  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  any  railroad  company  desiring  to  employ  an  automatic 
train-stop  system  of  the  ramp  type. 

"The  mechanical  construction  of  the  speed-control  appar- 
atus employed  in  the  tests  was  so  crude,  and  the  records  of 
its  operation  at  the  low,  critical  .speeds  are  so  meager,  that 
no  positive  opinion  can  be  arrived  at  concerning  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  this  form  of  speed-control  device  or  the  prin- 
ciple? embodied  therein." 


Chinese  R.^ilroad  Construction. — The  projected  Chu- 
chow-Chincow  line,  now  being  surveyed  by  American  and 
Chinese  engineers,  will  run  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from 
Hengchow,  in  Hunan,  tunneling  the  Hsiangfei  Mountains 
east  of  Kiyang  to  reach  Yungchow,  Hingan,  Lingehuan, 
Kweilin,  Yungfu,  Loyung,  and  Yamchow,  a  busy  port  100 
miles  west  of  Pakhoi  on  the  Gulf  of  Tongking.  The  esti- 
mated distance  is  700  miles  and  the  cost  of  construction  $50,- 
000  per  mile. 

Lord  Northcliffe  on  Government  Ownership. — 
■'During  the  war,  many  t>'pes  of  industry  in  England  have 
lieen  partly  or  entirely  socialized.  Whether  these  will  be  re- 
stored to  private  control  after  peace  comes  is  an  interesting 
c{uestion,"  says  a  writer  in  Printers'  Ink  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  an  interview  with  Lord  Northcliffe  at  his 
offices  in  New  York.  "In  a  good  many  cases,  government 
control  will  undoubtedly  be  continued,"  his  Lordship  ad- 
mitted, says  the  interviewer.  "However,  industries  which 
were  efficiently  managed  under  private  control  before  tlie 
war  will  doubtless  go  back  to  their  owners.  For  instance, 
English  railways  were,  on  the  whole,  well  and  efficiently 
handled  before  the  war  by  the  railway  companies,  and  will 
doubtless  go  back  to  them  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 
Their  greatest  weakness,  in  ante-bellum  days,  was  in  their 
handling  of  freight,  and  the  government  has  taught  them  a 
lesson  of  expedition  and  foresight  during  the  war  conditions 
of  complete  government  control,  which  they  will  not  soon 
forget." 
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FURTHER  DATA  ON  THE  ROGERS  PASS  TUNNEL 

Further  light  on  the  considerations  effecting  the  use  of  a 
pioneer  tunnel  in  driving  the  Rogers  Pass,  or  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Connaught  tunnel  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
was  given  recently  by  J.  G.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Lines  West,  in  a  written  discussion  of  a 
paper  describing  this  tunnel  presented  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  A.  C.  Dennis,  who  was  associ- 
ated with  the  contractor  on  this  work.  In  answer  to  previous 
discussion  in  which  questions  were  raised  as  to  the  economy 
of  the  pioneer  tunnel,  since  it  involves  rock  excavation  that 
forms  no  part  of  the  completed  tunnel,  Mr.  Sullivan  gave  a 
comparison  between  the  estimated  economics  upon  which 
the  pioneer  tunnel  scheme  was  adopted  and  the  actual  sav- 
ings secured.  In  the  estimates  he  assumed  that  the  pioneer 
tunnel  could  be  driven  from  20  to  25  ft.  per  day  at  a  cost 
of  $30  per  lin.  ft.,  as  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  work 
that  would  be  done  under  high  pressure,  the  heading  in  the 
tunnel  proper  could  be  taken  out  at  least  $5  cheaper  than  if 
done  at  high  speed,  while  the  bench,  containing  18  cu.  yd.  per 
foot,  because  of  the  absence  of  interruptions  waiting  for 
drilling  or  cleaning  up  to  put  in  breast  holes  or  knocking 
down  material  to  get  pipes  into  the  heading,  could  be  taken 
out  for  75  cents  per  cu.  yd.  cheaper.  On  this  basis,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  tunnel  section  would  be  excavated  for 
$18.50  less,  leaving  $11.50  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  interest 
saved,  because  of  the  shorter  time  required  to  complete  the 
tunnel. 

As  actually  carried  out,  the  pioneer  tunnels  cost  about 
$28  per  lineal  foot,  instead  of  $30,  while  the  saving  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  tunnel  section  was  much  more  than  75 
cents  per  cu.  yd.  Summing  up,  the  cost  of  driving  this  main 
tunnel  through  rock,  including  in  this  the  cost  of  driving 
19,610  lin.  ft.  of  pioneer  tunnel,  12  cross  cuts,  each  about 
40  ft.  long,  erecting  the  plant  (including  freight),  the  pro- 
portionate cost  of  building  about  five  miles  of  temporary  rail- 
way tracks  and  other  overhead  charges,  plus  10  per  cent  on 
all  expenditures,  will  amount  to  a  little  less  than  $5  per  cu. 
yd.  of  excavation  in  the  tunnel  proper. 

In  answer  to  statements  that  the  method  would  not  be 
applicable  where  there  are  soft  spots  in  the  rock,  he  expressed 
his  confidence  that  the  method  would  prove  more  economical 
than  any  other  which  has  been  tried  where  tlie  soft  rock  en- 
countered would  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Sullivan  also  made  some  interesting  comments  on  the 
selection  of  the  location  of  the  original  line  over  Rogers  pass 
in  place  of  a  line  around  the  loop  of  the  Columbia  river 
from  Beavermouth  to  Revelstoke,  a  location  seriously  consid- 
ered when  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  extended  to  the  coast 
originally:  "The  distance  around  by  the  Columbia  river, 
from  Beavermouth  to  Revelstoke,  is  163  miles,  96  miles  longer 
than  the  line  located  by  Major  Rogers,  and  for  the  traffic 
carried  in  1912  and  1913,  when  the  question  of  double- 
tracking  and  revising  the  line  was  being  studied,  it  was  ser- 
iously proposed  to  abandon  the  Rogers  pass  route  and  build 
by  way  of  the  Columbia  river,  as  almost  enough  could  be 
saved  in  the  cost  of  operation  on  this  longer  line  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  construction  of  the  new  line,  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two  lines,  had 
the  company  been  fortunate  enough  to  build  around  there 
ifl  the  first  place.  Nevertheless,  the  company  is  now  thankful 
to  Major  Rogers,  for  had  it  originally  built  the  line  around 
by  way  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  writer  is  sure  that  it  would 
never  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present  line,  which,  with 
the  tunnel  and  heavy  business,  is  more  economical,  especially 
in  time,  than  operating  the  longer  distance  by  way  of  the 
Columbia  river.  The  company  should  be  especially  thankful 
to  Sammy  Sykes,  the  locating  engineer,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  "loops"  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Selkirk  mountains, 
inasmuch   as   the   original   location   ran   straight   down   the 


nortli  bank  of  the  Illicillewaet,  where,  to  this  day,  s-igns  of 
some  abandoned  construction  work  can  be  seen,  but,  in  order 
to  save  money  at  the  exjjense  of  distance,  Mr.  Sykes  put  in 
the  "loops."  The  result  of  introducing  these  "loops"  brought 
the  constructed  line  into  the  valley  of  the  Illicillewaet,  very 
close  to  the  west  portal  of  the  tunnel. 

"These,  the  writer  thinks,  are  two  instances  which  illu- 
strate the  fact  that  it  is  never  safe  to  be  too  sure  in  a  criti- 
cism. Here  are  two  cases  which  could  be  looked  on  as  blun- 
ders, as  the  increased  cost  of  operation,  in  the  one  case  on 
account  of  the  heavy  grades  and  the  large  rise  to  be  over- 
come, and  in  the  other  case  operating  over  the  longer  dis- 
tance of  line  without  improvement  in  grades,  with  a  reason- 
able volume  of  traffic  would  be  greater  than  the  interest  on 
the  money  that  was  saved  in  construction,  but  which  really 
turned  out  to  be  a  benefit  rather  than  otherwise." 


NEW  GUARD  RAIL  ATTACHMENTS  • 

The  cross  section  illustrates  a  new  device  for  securing  guard 
rails  on  curves.  In  this  design  the  main  and  guard  rails  are 
supported  on  tie  plates  having  shoulders  at  each  end.  Bv 
means  of  small  malleable  iron  pedestals  or  shims  placed  under 
the  far  edge  of  the  guard  rail,  together  with  toggles  having 
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Cross  Section  Through  the  Main  and  Guard  Rails 

jaws  to  engage  the  adjoining  flanges  of  the  main  and  guard 
rails,  a  guard  rail  of  lighter  section  than  the  main  rail  can 
be  raised  to  any  desired  height.  The  toggles  are  placed  in 
tlie  spaces  between  the  ties,  and  in  addition  to  acting  as  sup- 
ports for  the  guard  rail,  they  serve  to  hold  it  ag:iir\:=t  over- 


The   Guard  Rail  Fastenings  Installed  in  Track 

turning,  as  the  turning  moment  is  resisted  by  the  weight  car- 
ried on  the  main  rail.  In  combination  with  the  cast  iron 
shims  which  are  held  in  position  by  screw  spikes,  these  toggles 
definitely  fix  the  flangeway  between  the  heads  of  the  main 
and  guard  rails. 
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The  device  is  simple  of  application  and  has  the  advantage 
that  the  guard  rail  may  be  changed  at  any  time  without  dis- 
turbing the  main  rail  or  the  tie  plates,  and  rails  of  much 
lighter  section  than  the  main  rails  can  be  used  as  guard  rails 
on  curves.  By  using  different  size  toggles  and  shims  any 
combination  of  main  and  guard  rails  may  be  utilized  and, 
if  desired,  a  variation  in  the  relative  height  of  the  shim  Ijlock 
and  of  the  vertical  distance  between  the  jaws  of  the  toggles 
will  permit  canting  the  guard  rail  as  much  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

The  device  has  been  in  use  in  .several  places  on  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville.  One  installation  on  an  18J4  dcg.  curve 
has  been  in  service  since  February,  1916,  on  track  subjected 
to  a  heavy  transfer  traffic  handled  by  large  locomotives.  It  is 
reported  that  no  breakages  have  occurred  in  any  of  the  parts, 
and  that  the  track  is  free  from  noise  and  rattle,  while  the 
flangeway  remains  the  same  as  when  installed,  except  for 
such  wear  as  has  taken  place  in  the  head  of  the  guard  rail. 
The  device  has  been  patented  by  Thomas  Maney,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  until  recently  general  roadmaster  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville. 


SIMPLEX  CLASP  BRAKE 

A  clasp  brake  adapted  for  use  on  either  four-wheel  or  six- 
wheel  passenger  car  trucks  is  being  manufactured  by  the 
American  -Steel  Foundries.  The  design  has  been  worked 
out  with  a  view  to  providing  a  truck  foundation  brake  gear 


nected  to  one  another  through  pull  rods  and  to  the  brake 
beams  through  fulcrum  jaws.  The  brake  beams,  which  are 
suspended  close  to  the  horizontal  center  line  of  the  wheels, 
are  straight  drop  forged  members  of  an  I-section,  with 
cylindrical  brake  head  trunnions  at  both  ends.  Brake  hang- 
ers pivoted  to  the  truck  frame  on  both  sides  support  the 
brake  beams  at  the  heads.  The  brake  beams  have  a  third 
point  of  support  at  the  center  where  a  fulcrum  jaw  is  fast- 
ened. This  is  connected  to  a  swing  hanger  suspended  from 
a  .spring  steel  bracket  bolted  to  the  truck  frame.  The  brake 
beams  in  turn  support  the  levers  and  thus  all  movement  and 
support  of  the  rigging  is  taken  care  of  by  swing  hangers. 

The  adjustable  brakeheads,  which  are  mounted  on  the 
trunnions,  are  "of  a  special  design  to  give  the  maximum  space 
for  changing  shoes,  at  the  same  time  affording  ample  clear- 
ance between  the  brake  beams  and  the  flanges  of  the  wheels. 
Bearings  for  the  release  springs  are  fastened  to  the  brake 
beams  to  prevent  chafing  of  the  beams.  Adjusting  screws 
are  provided  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  truck  and  give  suffi- 
cient movement  to  adjust  the  entire  rigging,  which  is  neces- 
sary only  when  variations  are  made  in  the  diameter  of  the 
wheels.  All  moving  connections  are  case-hardened  to  keep 
the  lost  motion  in  the  rigging  to  a  minimum. 

The  type  of  construction  used  in  the  Simplex  clasp  brake 
produces  an  even  distribution  of  forces  on  all  shoes.  Inertia 
has  been  reduced  by  providing  the  most  direct  method  of 
transmitting  braking  force  and  by  keeping  the  weight  of  the 
parts  as  low  as  possible  consistent  wuth  strength.     Friction 


Arrangement  of  the  Simplex  Clasp  Brake 


tliat  would  perform  its  function  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
without  sacrificing  simplicity,  strength  and  economy  of 
maintenance. 

Tlie  brake  rigging  as  applied  to  the  truck  consists  of  a 
doui)le  .'System  of  vertical  levers  just  inside  the  wheels,  con- 


has  been  minimized  by  the  swing  hanger  method  of  support. 
Since  the  rods  all  pass  over  some  part  of  the  truck  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  any  parts  of  the  rigging  to  fall 
to  the  track.  The  design  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the 
American  Steel  Foundries  and  is  in  extensive  use. 


General    News    Department 


ill 


Traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  has  now  been  uninter- 
rupted by  slides  for  one  year,  the  last  obstruction  having  been 
cleared  September  7,  1916.  The  canal  was  opened  for  traffic  on 
August  15,  1914. 

The  Boston  &  Albany,  following  protracted  negotiations,  has 
advanced  the  pay  of  track  foremen  8  per  cent,  which  is  about 
half  of  what  had  been  demanded.  Laborers  will-  have  their  pay 
advanced  from  $2.10  a  day  to  $2.15. 

The  Alton  &  Jacksonville,  a  21-mile  road  running  out  of  Alton, 
111.,  has  filed  a  petition  with  the  Illinois  State  Public  Utilities 
Commission  asking  permission  to  dismantle  the  line,  dispose  of 
its  holdings  and  retire  from  business. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  exam- 
inations October  3  for  the  position  of  tariff  clerk  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  salary,  $1,200  a  year.  Applicants 
must  be  male  and  over  18  years  of  age. 

Three  railroads,  the  Southern,  the  Georgia,  Florida  &  Ala- 
bama and  the  Gainesville  &  Midland,  have  applied  to  the  Georgia 
Railroad  Commission  for  authority  to  disregard  those  sections 
of  the  state  law  which  prohibit  the  operation  of  freight  trains  on 
Sunday. 

The  Canadian  Pacific,  following  protracted  negotiations,  has 
advanced  the  pay  of  the  locomotive  enginemen  and  firemen  on 
its  western  lines,  the  increases  to  date  from  August  1.  It  is  said 
that  the  men  on  passenger  trains  will  receive  an  advance  of 
about  9  per  cent,  and  those  on  freight  trains  5  per  cent.  The 
new  agreement  provides  for  the  eight-hour  day. 

The  New  York  Central  has  temporarily  suspended  the  rule 
under  which  all  employees  reaching  the  age  of  70  years  are 
to  be  retired  on  pension,  and  those  not  physically  unfit  will  be 
retained  in  the  service.  Former  employees,  now  retired  on 
persion,  who  are  physically  able  and  competent  to  perform  some 
work,  will  be  re-employed,  temporarily,  if  they  so  desire. 

A  law  was  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Indiana  legis- 
lature which  requires  that  a  township  wagon  or  conveyance 
used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  children  to  and  from  school 
shall  be  brought  to  a  full  stop  at  steam  or  electric  railway 
crossings,  and  some  responsible  occupant  of  the  vehicle  must 
walk  ahead  and  ascertain  whether  the  tracks  are  clear  before 
the  vehicle  may  cross   the  tracks. 

In  court  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  on  September  6,  G.  A.  Smith 
was  awarded  damages  of  $15,921  against  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  for  having  e.xpelled  him  from  the  brother- 
hood. Smith  had  sued  for  $50,000,  and  the  award  is  said  to  have 
been  based  on  his  expectation  of  life  and  on  the  amount  of  the 
insurance  policy  which  he  had  held  in  the  brotherhood.  The 
brotherhood  will  appeal  to  a  higher  court. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Peters,  wife  of  the  president  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  is  in  charge  of  a  plan  whereby  a  group  of  Long 
Island  women  will  erect  and  equip  five  "hostess  houses"  for 
the  men  at  Camp  Upton,  the  National  army  cantonment  at 
Yaphank,  L.  I.  One  will  be  for  officers  and  four  for  privates. 
The  houses  will  be  used  as  meeting  places  for  officers,  soldiers 
and  their  relatives  who  visit  them.  A  restaurant  will  be  installed 
in  each  house,  and  food  will  be  served  visitors  at  cost. 

Employees  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  drawn 
from  its  various  offices  in  Chicago,  were  recently  sworn  into 
the  Eleventh  National  Guard  regiment  of  Illinois.  The  St. 
Paul  men  constitute  a  separate  company  under  the  leadership 
of  J.  Welch,  captain,  who  is  assistant  general  auditor  of  the 
road.  The  company  is  now  in  training  at  Springfield,  111., 
and  is  one  of  many  recently  formed  as  home  guard  forces 
to  take  the  place  of  militia  regiments  which  are  preparing 
to  go  to  France.  A.  H.  Davies,  chief  inspector  of  demurrage 
of  the  St.  Paul  at  Chicago,  is  now  organizing  a  supply  com- 
pany of  St.  Paul  employees  for  the  same  regiment. 


Ill 

The  New  York  Central  has  opened  telegraph  schools  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  instruction  of  students  in 
telegraphy  and  in  the  operation  of  block  signals.  There  have 
been  approximately  80  applications  for  enrollment  to  date.  An 
entrance  fee  of  $2  is  charged,  and  thereafter  a  monthly  tuition 
fee  of  $1.  The  money  is  refunded  to  students  who  complete 
the  course  and  who  enter  the  service  of  the  railroad  company. 
A  similar  school  has  been  operated  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  State  Corporation  Commission  of  Virginia  has  imposed 
on  the  Southern  Railway  a  fine  of  $500  for  having  granted  free 
passes  to  officers  of  the  state.  Such  action  is  declared  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state.  The  trial 
of  the  case  brought  out  a  copy  of  a  letter  in  which  the  railway 
company  had  sent  an  annual  pass,  good  over  certain  divisions, 
to  a  county  sheriff,  the  terms  of  the  accompanying  letter  consti- 
tuting a  contract  by  which  the  pass  was  to  be  deemed  full  pay- 
ment for  services  performed  by  the  sheriff  for  the  railway  or  in 
connection  with  suits  brought  by  or  against  the  railway. 

Western  Railway  Club  Meeting 

The  Western  Railway  Club  will  hold  the  first  meeting  of  the 
winter  season  on  September  17,  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 
E.  Wanamaker,  electrical  engineer  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  will 
present  a  paper  on  "War  and  Welding." 

Railway  Returns  for  September 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  partial  summary  of 
railway  revenues  and  expenses  for  September,  covering  the 
operations  of  203,621  miles  of  road,  shows  an  increase  in 
operating  revenues  from  $1,300  to  $1,488  per  mile  of  line,  an 
increase  in  expenses  from  $837  to  $1,013  and  an  increase  in 
net  operating  revenues  from  $463  to  $475.  For  the  seven 
months  of  the  year  the  report  shows  an  increase  in  revenues 
from  $8,579  to  $9,585,  an  increase  in  expenses  from  $5,732 
to  $6,774,  and  a  decrease    in  net  revenue  from  $2,847  to  $2,811. 


Soft-Coal  Output  Lower 

The  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  authorizes 
the  following: 

A  direct  measure  of  the  serious  effect  of  labor  trouble  is  fur- 
nished by  the  statistics  of  bituminous  coal  production  for  the 
week  ended  August  18.  In  this  week  by  reason  of  strikes  in 
Illinois  and  the  Southern  Appalachians  the  ratio  of  tonnage  pro- 
duced to  full-time  capacity,  as  limited  by  present  labor  supply, 
was  lowered  for  the  country  from  71.8  per  cent  to  62.5  per  cent. 
In  the  districts  directly  affected  the  reductions  were  in  Illinois 
from  70.3  per  cent  to  54.8  per  cent  and  in  eastern  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  from  74.2  to  10.8.  Conditions  in  Iowa,  Indiana  and 
Ohio  improved  slightly,  and  the  output  percentage  in  western 
l\nnsylvania  declined   from   78.2  to  69.4. 


Seeks  Data  on  Best  Methods  of  Shipping  Food  Products 

To  determine  the  best  way.';  of  shipping,  liandling  and  trans- 
porting food  products  to  avoid  injury  from  unfavorable  tempera- 
tures or  other  injurious  weather  conditions,  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  recently  has  solicited  the  help  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  such  work  in  compiling  a  manual  of  protective  meth- 
ods. Information  is  desired  as  to  the  best  type  of  containers  for 
various  products;  the  metliods  of  handling  and  packing;  the 
most  efficient  types  of  cars  for  use  during  hot  and  cold  weather; 
devices  for  cooling,  heating  and  ventilating  the  same,  and  special 
precautions  to  be  taken  with  particular  classes  of  goods;  hous- 
ing of  cars  to  secure  additional  protection  en  route  or  at  termi- 
nals ;  railroad  inspection  of  perishables  and  cars,  and  accuracy 
of  thermometers  used ;  kinds  of  heaters  and  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages ;  icing  requirements  and  regulations :  protective  value 
of  wrapping  paper;  acceptance  regulations  as  to  low  or  high  tern- 
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perature  limits;  best  form  of  waybill  to  secure  attention  en  route 
and  at  terminals ;  salvage  or  restoration  processes ;  protective 
methods  to  and  from  depots  or  cars  on  track;  and  suggestions 
as  to  Weather  Bureau  service  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ship- 
per, merchant  and  carrier. 


Strike  of  Mechanics  on  Boston  &  Maine  Ended 

Tlie  strike  of  mechanics  on  the  Ijoston  &  Maine  was  officially 
declared  off  Monday,  and  the  3,300  men  involved  are  back  in 
their  places.  An  agreement  was  reached  late  Saturday  night  at 
n  conference  between  the  strikers,  the  railroad  officers  and  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public  Safety. 

Both  the  union  and  the  railroad  agreed  that  the  wages  be 
raised  five  cents  an  hour,  provided  the  men  return  to  work  at 
once.  The  men  asked  for  eight  cents  an  hour,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  cents  will  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration  for  decision. 
Henry  B.  Endicott,  executive  manager  of  the  Public  Safety  Com- 
mittee, was  chosen  the  sole  arbitrator. 


Freight  Claim  Record  on  Salt  Lake  Route 

According  to  a  recent  announcement  by  H.  C.  Nutt,  general 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  that  company  has 
made  substantial  reductions  in  the  ratio  of  loss  and  damage  pay- 
ments to  gross  freight  revenues  in  the  past  decade.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1909-1910,  these  payments  constituted  2  per  cent  of 
the  gross  freight  revenues,  and  in  each  subsequent  year  up  to 
191 S  the  ratio  had  been  reduced  to  one  per  cent.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1915-1916  it  had  been  reduced  to  0.64  per  cent,  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1916  to  0.46  per  cent,  and  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1917  to  0.38  per  cent;  and  this  in  face  of  the  rising  value  of 
the  commodities  carried,  which  means  higher  claims  for  losses. 
This  increased  eft'icicncy  in  stopping  freight  claim  leaks  has  been 
due  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  ofiicers  and  employees  to  that 
end,  working  throu.uh  the  medium  of  safety  and  efficiency 
committees. 

Liberty  Bond  Posters 

Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  has 
addressed  a  bulletin  to  the  railroads  stating  that  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States  has  requested  the  railroads 
to  permit  the  placing  of  a  poster  for  the  second  Liberty  loan 
in  the  waiting  room  of  every  railroad  station  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  Liberty  loan  text  book  furnishing  authoritative  in- 
formation regarding  the  loan  in  the  hands  of  each  station  agent 
in  the  LTnited  States.  The  posters  contemplated  will  be  36  in. 
by  48  in.,  lithographed  in  six  colors,  and  are  now  in  preparation. 
It  is  recommended  to  the  railroads  that  the  placing  of  the 
posters  be  permitted,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  proper  officer 
on  each  railroad  write  direct  to  Oscar  A.  Price,  director  of 
publicity,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  advising 
the  number  of  posters  neces.sary  for  its  use  and  to  whom  they 
shall  be  sent. 

Loss  of  Live  Stock  on  Right  of  Way 

The  International  &  Great  Northern  has  issued  a  general  order 
under  date  of  September  1  for  distribution  among  officers,  em- 
ployees and  patrons  of  the  road,  pointing  to  the  economic  loss 
in  live  stock  killed  on  the  right  of  way,  and  urging  everybody  to 
do  all  that  can  be  done  to  reduce  this  waste.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  there  were  killed  on  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
671  head  of  cattle,  474  hogs  and  sheep,  and  153  horses  and  mules. 

The  general  manager  has  also  sent  specific  suggestions  to  the 
division  superintendents,  as  follows:  1,  owners  of  stock  should 
keep  their  animals  in  fenced  enclosures  and  should  not  permit 
their  stock  to  roam  at  large  on  the  railroad  right  of  way;  2, 
superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  trainmasters,  road- 
masters,  stock  claim  agents,  station  agents  and  section  foremen 
should  make  personal  appeals  to  the  owners  of  stock  to  keep 
their  animals  in  fenced  enclosures ;  3,  engincmen  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  it  is  very  necessary  that  every  pre- 
caution be  taken  within  their  power  to  avoid  striking  stock,  and 
under  no  circumstances  must  they  fail  to  report  stock  struck 
or  seen  on  the  right  of  way :  4,  section  foremen  should  keep  stock 
ofT  the  right  of  way.  farm  gates  closed  and  fences  and  cattle 
guards  in  good  repair,  giving  preference  to  locations  where  the 
liability  of  stock  getting  on  the  track  is  greatest;  5,  superintend- 


ents should  get  in  touch  with  newspaper  editors  to  present  this 
important  matter  to  the  public  through  the  press. 

Strike  of  Freight  Handlers  at  Kansas  City 

.\  strike  of  the  freight  handlers  called  last  week  at  Kansas 
(  ity.  Mo.,  has  aflfected  practically  all  of  the  lines  entering 
iliat  point.  Three  of  the  roads,  the  .Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
I'e,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the  St.  Louis-San 
I'rancisco,  are  reported  as  having  almost  their  entire  forces 
at  work  again.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  was 
closed  Monday  and  a  small  force  was  put  to  work  Tuesday 
morning.  Most  of  the  other  lines  closed  entirely  and  there 
have  been  no  disturbances  of  any  kind.  The  chief  demand 
of  the  men  is  recognition  of  their  union,  an  increase  of  from 
25  to  35  per  cent  in  wages,  an  eight-hour  day,  a  six-day  week 
and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  Employees  of  packing 
houses  at  Kansas  City  arc  also  out  on  a  strike  and  indications 
are  that  men  in  other  industries  will  join  in  a  sort  of  general 
walkout.  -Authorities  have  not  determined  whether  the  con- 
ditions are  due  to  German  influences  or  to  I.  W.  W.  propa- 
ganda. 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Referendum  on  Railroad 
Regulation 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  sent 
out  to  its  members  ballots  for  a  referendum  vote  expressing  the 
opinion  of  its  members  on  four  recommendations  of  the  cham- 
ber's railroad  committee  on  questions  of  railroad  regulation,  as 
follows  : 

1.  That  provision  be  made  for  federal  regulation  of  the  is- 
suance of  railroad   securities. 

2.  That  Congress  pass  a  general  railroad  incorporation  law 
under  which  all  railroad  carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  organize. 

3.  That  if  Congress  passes  a  railroad  incorporation  law,  all 
railroad  carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  both  those  now  existing  and  those  here- 
after to  be  created,  be  required  to  organize  under  this  law. 

4.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  conflict  has  arisen  with  respect 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over 
intrastate  rates,  even  though  such  rates  affect  interstate  com- 
merce, the  cominittee  recommends  that  the  commissiop  be 
given  authority  by  statute  to  regulate  intrastate  rates  when 
those  rates  affect  interstate  commerce. 


Railway  Accidents  in  Great  Britain  in  1916 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  its  annual  rcjiort  on 
railway  accidents  for  the  last  calendar  year,  and  it  is  a  pam- 
phlet of  only  six  pages,  this  reduction  from  the  usual  60  or  70 
pages  having  been  made  to  economize  printing  and  paper.  .And, 
besides  this  economy,  the  office  records  have  been  reduced  in 
volume  by  an  order  relieving  the  railroads  from  reporting  some 
of  the  less  important  accidents. 

Three  passengers,  twelve  employees  and  one  other  person 
were  killed  by  train  accidents  during  the  year,  and  350  pas- 
sengers, 182  employees  and  17  other  persons  were  injured.  In 
the  preceding  year  the  number  of  passengers  killed  in  train  acci- 
dents was  269,  that  record  having  included  the  disaster  at  Quin- 
tinshill,  where  224  soldiers  were  killed.  The  average  number 
of  passengers  killed  in  train  accidents  yearly  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  1915,  was  21.  .\dding  accidents  due  to  other 
causes,  mostly  the  victims'  own  fault,  and  including  also  those 
where  no  train  movement  was  concerned,  the  totals  for  1916 
were  156  passengers,  441  employees  and  453  other  persons  were 
killed  and  a  total  (all  three  classes)  injured,  of  5,589.  The  total 
killed,  all  classes,  1,066,  was  88  less  than  the  average  total  for 
the  ten  years  preceding  1915.  The  total  numljer  of  injuries 
reported  last  year,  5.589,  is  very  far  below  all  earlier  records 
for  the  reason  that  in  1916  the  railways  were  not  required  to 
report  non-fatal  accidents  to  employees,  where  the  movement  of 
trains  was  not  concerned.  In  1915  this  class  included  59  killed 
and  21,202  injured.  This  last  number  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
relief  to  the  clerical  staffs  of  the  railway  companies  by  the  sus- 
pension, during  1916.  of  the  usual  reporting  requirements.  Of 
the  employees  killed  in  1916  under  this  head,  only  four  were 
trackmen.  The  number  of  trespassers  killed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year,  310,  is  54  less  than  in  1915  and  142  less  than 
the  average  yearly  number  in  the  preceding  ten  years. 
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Will  Burn  Coal  Instead  of  Oil 

According  to  advices  received  by  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission, there  is  such  a  shortage  of  expert  mechanics  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  are  meeting  delay  in  chang- 
ing the  fuel  equipment  of  their  locomotives  from  oil  burners  to 
coal  burners.  The  purpose  of  going  back  to  the  use  of  coal 
is  in  order  to  conserve  the  crude  oil  supply  for  war  purposes. 
The  demand  for  mechanics  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  Texas.  Thousands  of  these  skilled  artisans 
have  left  the  state  during  the  last  several  months  to  take  em- 
ployment in  industrial  plants  in  the  North  and  East.  The  rail- 
road shops  have  been  largely  depleted  of  this  class  of  employees, 
and  there  is  no  source  open  by  which  to  fill  the  existing  de- 
mand   for    them. 

The  equipment  of  the  Texas  railroads  will  be  taxed  to  its 
limit  during  the  next  few  weeks.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
traffic  of  cotton  and  the  usual  heavy  fall  shipments  of  grain  and 
other  farm  products,  the  railroads  are  now  being  called  upon  to 
handle  an  unprecedentedly  large  troop  movement.  Besides  the 
transportation  of  the  soldiers  for  the  new  army  to  the  different 
military  camps  in  the  state,  large  numbers  of  cars  and  engines 
will  be  required  to  handle  the  supplies  necessary  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  diverting  by  order  of  the  Federal  government 
of  export  shipments  through  the  ports  of  Galveston,  Port. 
Arthur  and  Beaumont  will  also  bring  into  use  much  additional 
equipment  of  the  railroads. 

The  drouth  in  the  cattle  section  of  Texas  is  causing  an  un- 
precedented demand  for  freight  cars  for  the  transportation  of 
starving  cattle  to  sections  where  water  and  grass  are  available. 
In  many  cases  the  railroads  are  utterly  unable  to  supply  these 
cars,  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  badly  needed 
to  augment  the  nation's  food  supply  may  result. 


Railway  Revenues  and  Expenses,  June,   1917 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
for  June,  1917,  was  more  than  for  June,  1916,  by  $32  per  mile, 
or  8.1  per  cent,  according  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of    Railway    Economics. 

Total  operating  revenues,  $349,739,636,  exceeded  those  for 
June,  1916,  by  $49,720,256.  Operating  expenses,  $235,590,773, 
were  greater  by  $39,363,926.  Net  operating  revenue,  $114,148,863, 
increased  $10,356,330.  Taxes,  $16,567,481,  increased  by  $2,912,302. 
Net  operating  income  was  $97,516,514.  w-hich  is  an  increase  of 
$7,506,833. 

If  spread  over  the  mileage  represented,  operating  revenues 
average  $1,514  per  mile,  an  increase  over  June,  1916,  of  16.3 
per  cent;  operating  expenses  per  mile,  $1,020,  were  greater  by 
19.8  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  per  mile,  $494,  shows  an 
increase  of  9.8  per  cent,  while  the  net  operating  income  per 
mile,  $422,  increased  8.1  per  cent.  Taxes  per  mile  rose  21.1  per 
cent. 

This  summary  covers  231,035  miles  of  operated  line,  or  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  Eastern  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  were 
greater  than  those  for  June,  1916,  by  14.1  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  rose  21.0  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  increased  0.4 
per  cent;  taxes  increased  14.1  per  cent.  Operating  income  per 
mile   decreased    1.4   per   cent. 

For  the  railways  of  the  Southern  district,  operating  revenues 
per  mile  exceeded  those  for  June,  1916,  by  19.9  per  cent;  oper- 
ating expenses  rose  26.9  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  in- 
creased 6.7  per  cent;  taxes  increased  38.1  per  cent.  Operating 
income  per  mile  increased  2.0  per  cent. 

For  the  Western  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  June,  1916.  by  17.9  per  cent;  operating  expenses 
rose  16.1  per  cent:  net  operating  revenue  increased  21.1  per  cent; 
taxes  increased  22.1  per  cent.  Operating  income  per  mile  in- 
creased 21.1   per  cent. 

The  six  months  of  the  current  calendar  year,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  show  changes 
per  mile  of  line  as  follows:  Operating  revenues  increased  11.6 
per  cent,  operating  expenses  increased  17.7  per  cent,  net  operat- 
ing revenue  decreased  1.4  per  cent,  taxes  increased  16.3  per  cent, 
while  operating  income  decreased  4.2  per  cent. 

Operating  income  per  mile  decreased  19.8  per  cent  in  the 
East,  increased  2.6  per  cent  in  the  South,  and  increased  11.2  per 
cent  in  the  West. 
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June  net  operating  income  per  mile  was  8.1  per  cent  greater 
in  1917  than  in  1916,  35.7  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915,  65.2  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1914,  and  48.6  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1913. 
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War  Convention  of  American  Business  Men 

The  keynote  of  the  War  Convention  of  American  Business 
Men,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  at  Atlantic  City  September  18  to  21,  will 
be  given  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  who  will  tell  the  business 
men  from  ail  parts  of  the  country  what  the  government  ex- 
pects of  them  in  connection  with  the  war.  It  is  expected  to  be 
by  far  the  most  significant  gathering  of  the  kind  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the   war. 

Secretary  Baker  will  bring  out  the  underlying  thought  of  the 
entire  convention,  which  is  the  duty  business  owes  the  govern- 
ment in  war.  He  will  speak  as  president  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  and  will  indicate  to  business  men  what  services 
they  can  render  the  government  in  connection  with  its  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

The  convention  on  later  days  will  divide  into  groups  of  busi- 
ness men  to  consider  the  application  to  different  lines  of  busi- 
ness of  the  broad  principle  as  developed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  his  address.  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  Monday,  September  17.  The  regular  sessions  will  begin 
Tue,sday  and  last  through  the  following  Friday. 

At  the  opening  session  on  September  18  George  M.  Reynolds. 
president  of  the  Continental  Commercial  National  Bank,  of 
Chicago,  will  make  clear  the  call  that  is  made  upon  every  busi- 
ness man  to  sacrifice  personal  interest  at  this  time  for  the 
national  good. 

Secretary  Lane  will  open  the  second  session  on  the  first  day 
and  will  take  advantage  of  the  gathering  together  of  business 
men  from  all  sections  of  the  country  to  tell  for  the  government, 
that  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  every  business  man  is  relied  upon 
to  do  his  part. 

Frank  A.  Scott,  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  will 
also  speak  at  the  second  session.  Mr.  Scott  will  explain  the 
constitution  of  the  recently  created  War  Industries  Board,  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  board  works,  and  its  relations  to  the 
industries  of  the  country  in  providing  munitions  and  supplies 
of  all  sorts  for  the  army  and  navy. 

The  convention  will  not  be  confined  to  discussions  of  com- 
mercial problems.  After  the  business  session  each  day,  there 
will  be  meetings  in  the  evenings  to  hear  distinguished  men  on 
various  interesting  aspects  of  the  war,  and  its  effect  upon  our 
allies,  and  our  relations  with  our  allies. 

On  one  evening  Boris  Bakhmeteff,  Ambassador  from  the  New- 
Russia  to  the  United  States,  will  discuss  phases  of  the  Russian 
situation  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  business  men  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  make  suggestions  to  business  men 
regarding  the  part  which  they  can  play  in  the  development  of 
New  Russia. 

At  one  of  the  early  sessions,  A.  C.  Bedford,  president  of  the 
.Standard  Oil  Company  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  oil 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  will  state  for  the  benefit  of 
business  men,  representing  all  lines  of  industry,  the  manner  in 
which  the  oil  industries  have  faced  the  problems  of  conserva- 
tion of  supplies  and  distribution  of  product. 

At  another  session.  Lord  Northcliffe,  chairman  of  the  British 
Mission,  will  deliver  an  address  on  what  .Vmerican  business 
men  mav  do  to  aid  our  allies. 


Giving  Preference  to  Freight  Shipments 

Business  men  who  may  at  some  time  apply  for  preferen- 
tial shipment  under  the  terms  of  the  new  law  (administered 
by  Judge  Lovett)  should  bear  in  mind  that  preference  can 
be  granted  only  when  essential  to  the  national  defense  and 
security.  When  a  manufacturer  recently  applied  for  pre- 
ferential shipment  of  a  material  of  which  he  was  in  need, 
inquirv  was  made  of  these  branches  of  the  government  served 
by  him.  to  develop  how  he  stood  on  contract  deliveries  and 
what  his  attitude  was  toward  supplying  the  government  at 
fair  prices.  Business  men  should  not  forget  the  maxim  of 
equity  that  those  asking  relief  and  assistance  should  come 
with  clean  hands. — U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee, 
Waddill  Catchings,  Chairtiian. 
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Foundrymen's  Convention 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion anti  the  American  Institute  of  Metals  will  be  held  in  the 
Mechanics'  building,  Boston,  Mass,  September  25  to  28,  inclu- 
sive. The  meeting  will  be  accompanied  with  its  usual  extensive 
exhibit.s,  many  of  which  will  be  of  direct  interest  to  railway  men. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  that  will  be  discussed 
during  the  convention : 

"Fire  Prevention  in  Large  Industrial  Establishments,"  by  C.  W.  Johnson, 
VVestinshoiise  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"Co  Operative  Shop  Training,"  by  W.  B.  Hunter,  Fitchburg  high  school, 
Fitchburg,    Mass. 

"Improving  the  Relationship  Between  Employer  and  Employee,"  by  J.  F. 
Kent,  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company,   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Report  of  A.  F.  A.  committee  on  safety,  sanitation  and  fire  prevention, 
by  Victor  T.  Noonan,  chairman,  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Report  of  A.  F.  A.  representatives  on  the  conference  board  on  training 
of  apprentices,  by  Frank  M.  I.eavitt,  chairman.  University  of  Illinois, 
Chicago. 

"Application  of  Pulverized  Coal  to  the  Air  Furnace,"  by  W.  R.  Bean, 
Naugatuck  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Naugatuck.  Conn. 

"How  Malleable  Iron  Has  Improved,"  by  Enrique  Touceda,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"Troubles  Encountered  in  Machining  Malleable  Iron:  Causes  and 
Remedies,"  by  A.  T.  Jeffery,  Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Report  of  A.  F.  A.  committee  on  general  specifications  for  gray  iron 
castings,  by  W.  P.  Putnam,  chairman,  Detroit  Testing  Laboratory, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

"The  Effect  of  High  Sulphur  in  Gray  Iron  Castings,"  by  T.  Mauland, 
International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago. 

"A  New  System  of  Burning  Crude  Oil,"  by  W.  A.  Janssen,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

"The  Use  of  Vanadium  in  Steel  Castings,"  by  J.  Lloyd  Uhler,  Union 
Steel  Castmgs  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

"Melting  Yellow  Brass  in  New  Form  of  Induction  Furnace,"  by  G.  H. 
Claraer.    Ajax   Metal   Company,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

"Casting  Bearings  in  Sand  and  Metal  Molds,"  hv  R.  R.  Clarke,  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"The  Present  Status  of  Tin  Fusible  Plug  Manufacture  and  Properties," 
by  Dr.  George  K.  Burgess,  bureau  of  standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Stellite,"  by  Elwood  Haynes,  Haynes  Stcllite  Works,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

"The  Use  of  Bronzes  in  Railroad  Turntables  and  Movable  Bridges,"  by 
O.   E.  Selby,  Big  Four  Railroad,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

"Analysis  of  Babbitts  and  Brasses,"  by  E.  W.  Hagmaier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Address   by    Richard   C.    Maclaurin,   president.    League    to    Enforce   Peace. 

"The  Flux  and  Cleaner  Question  of  Brass,"  by  E.  D.  Frohman,  S.  Ober- 
mayer  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"Pyrometers — Their  Construction  and  Application,"  by  John  P.  Goheen, 
J^rown  Instrument  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Among  the  supply  companies  exhibiting,  the  following  are  in- 
terested in  the  railway  supply  field : 

Ajax  Metal  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulating  Company,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Atkins  &  Company,  E.  C.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Athol   Machine   Company,   Athol,   Mass. 

Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Company,  Chicago. 

Beaudry  &   Company,   Inc.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Besley  &  Company,   Charles  H.,  Chicago. 

Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 

Chicago   Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Davis-BournonvJlIe  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Goldschmidt  Thermit  Company,   New  York. 

Hauck   Manufacturing  Company,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Monarch  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mahr  Manufacturing   Company,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Osborn  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Quigley   Furnace    Specialties   Company,   New   York. 

Sullivan    Machinery   Company,   Chicago. 

Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y. 

United   States  Graphite   Company,   Saginaw,   Mich. 

United  States  Silica   Company,  Chicago. 

Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company,   Harvey,  111. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  follomng  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in   the  first  issue  of  the   Railway  Age   Gazette   for  each  month. 

American  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope,  C. 
R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Next  meeting,  October 
1617,  St.  Louis. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.  W.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  October  16-18,  1917,  Chicago. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  Tuly  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


AssocnTioN    OF   American    Railway   .Accounting   Officers.-— E.R.   Wood- 
•:on.  Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.     Next  meet- 
ing,' September   26.   Congress  Hotel,   Chicago. 
Canadian   Railway   CLUB.-James  Powell,   Grand  Trunk,   P.   O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert    (near    Montreal),   Que.      Regular   meetings,    2d   Tuesday   m 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 
Association-    "f    Railway   Telegraph    Superintendents. — W.    L.    Connelly, 
Supt    of  Telegraph,  Indiana   Harbor   Belt.  Gibson,  Ind.     Next  annual 
meeting  to   have  been   held   September    18,    1917,   Washington.   D.   C., 
indefinitely  postponed. 
Canadian    Society   of  Civil   Engineers.— Clement   H.   McLeod,    176   Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.     Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.     Annual  meeting. 
January,   Montreal. 
Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,   841    Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d   Friday  in  lanuary.   May,   September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chief   Interchange   Car   Inspectors'   and   Car    Foremen's    .Associ.\tion. — 
W.    R.    McMunn,   New   York  Central,   Albany,  N.   Y.     Next  conven- 
tion to  have  been  held  September,   1917,  St.   Louis,  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 
Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,    101    Carew    Bldg.,    Cincinnati.      Regular   meetings,    2d   Tuesday, 
February,   May,   September   and   November,   Hotel    Sinton,   Cincinnati. 
Engineers'    Society    of    Western    Pennsylvania. — Elmer    K.    Hiles,    568 
Union    Arcade  Bide,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Regular  meetings,   1st  and  3d 
Tuesday,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General   Superintendents'   Association   of  Chicago. — A.   M.   Hunter,   321 
Grand  Central   Station.  Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding   .'d    Thursday    'n    month.    Room     1856,    Transportation    Bldg., 
Chicago. 
Investment   Bankers'  Association  of  America. — Frederick   R.   Fenton,    11 
W.    Monroe    St.,    Chicago.      Annual    convention,    October    1-3,    1917, 
Baltimore,   Md. 
Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.— F.  W.  Haeer.  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City.  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,  October  16-18.   1917.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
National  .Association   of   Railway   Commissioners. — Jas.    B.    Walker,    120 
Broadway,    New    York    City.      Next    annual    convention,    October    16, 
1917,  Washington,   D.   C. 
New   England  Railroad  Club. — W.   E.   Cade,  Jr.,   683   Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting,    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 
July,  August  and  September,  Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting.  3d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   W.   39th   St.,  New  York. 
Niagara    Frontier    Car    Men's    Association. — Geo.    A.    T.    Hochgrebe,    623 
Brisbane   Bldg.,    Buffalo,   N.  Y.     Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Pacific    Railway    Club. — W.     S.    Wollner.    .Assistant    to    Chief    Engineer, 

Northwestern   Pacific   R.   R.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 
Peoria    Association    of   Railroad   Officers. — F.    C.    Stewart,   410   Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson  Hotel.  Peoria. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207.  P.  R.  R.  Sta.. 
Pittsbureh,  Pa.     Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
Tulv  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Fire  Protection  .Association. — C.  B.  Edwards,  office  of  the  presi- 
dent's   assistant.    Seaboard    Air    Line,    Norfolk,    Va.      Next   meeting, 
October  2-4,  1917,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Railway   Real  Estate  Association.- — ^R.  H.   Morrison,  Assistant  Engineer, 
C.   &   O.,    Richmond,   Va.     Next  convention,    October,    1917,    Duluth, 
Minn. 
Railway   Signal  Association. — C.   C.   Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,   Bethlehem, 
Pa.      Next    annual   convention,    September    18-19,    1917,    Hotel    Tray- 
more,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Richmond    Railroad    Club. — F.    O.    R9binson,    C.    &    O.,    Richmond,    Va. 
Regular    meetings.    2d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August. 
Roadmastfrs'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — P.   J.   McAndrews, 
C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  III.     Next  annual  convention,  September  18-21, 
1917.  Hotel  Auditorium,  Chicago. 
St.    Louis   Railway   Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal,   Union   Station,    St.   Louis, 
Mo.      Regular  meetings,   2d  Friday  in   month,   except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.   Louis. 
Signal   Appliance   Association. — F.    W.    Edmunds.    3868    Park   Ave.,   New 
York.     Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — L.  W.  Cox,  N.  &  W.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     Next  annual  convention.  October  16-18,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Southern   &   Southwestern    Railway  Club. — A.   J.    Merrill,   Grand   Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday.  January,  March,   May, 
July,   September,  November,  10  a.  m..   Piedmont   Hotel,  .Atlanta. 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — W.  H.  Wharton.  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 
Traffic   Club    of   New    York. — C.    A.    Swope,    291    Broadway,    New    York. 
Regular    meetings,    last    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't.  Erie  R.   R.,   1924 

Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsbureh,   Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly,   Pittsburgh. 
Utah    Society    of    Engineers. — Frank    W.    Moore,    1111    Newhouse    Bldg., 
Salt   Lake   City,    Utah.     Regular  meetings,   3d   Friday   in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  .August,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Western    Canada    Railway    Club. — L.    Kon.    Immigration    Agent,    Grand 
Trunk    Pacific.    Winnipeg.    Man.      Regular   meetings,   2d    Monday,   ex- 
cept  June,   July   and   August,   Winnipeg. 
Western    Railway    Club. — J.    W.    Taylor.    1112    Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago. 
Reciilar    meetings,    3d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August,  Hotel  Sherman,  '.rhicago. 
Western    Society   of   Engineers. — Edgar    S.    Nethercut,    Acting   Secretary, 
1735   Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.  111.     Regular  meeting,  first  Monday 
in  month,  except  January,  July  and  .August.     Extra  meetings  generally 
on  other  Monday  evenings  except  in  July  and  -August. 
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The  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  has  con- 
tinued from  September  7  to  September  18  a  hearing  on  the 
application  of  Illinois  roads  for  a  modification  of  the  commis- 
sion's recent  order  in  a  general  S  per  cent  advance  in  freight 
rates   case. 

The  Southern  Pacific  recently  added  a  freight-carrying  steam- 
ship to  its  service  between  New  York  and  Galveston.  The  new 
ship,  "El  Almirante,"  has  a  cubic  cargo  capacity  of  398,490  ft., 
and  a  total  dead-weight  carrying  capacity  of  8,500  net  tons.  Its 
designed  speed  is  11  knots  an  hour. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  after  a  conference  with 
the  traffic  commissioner  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  adopted  a  rule  under  which  it  is  proposed  to 
have  "sailing  days"  for  freight  shipped  from  Albany,  with  a 
view  to  saving  car  space  by  sending  cars  to  given  destinations 
only  every  second  or  third  day,  instead  of  every  day  as  at 
present. 

The  Maine  Central  has  issued  tariffs,  effective  September  1, 
increasing  local  passenger  fares  to  the  basis  of  2.7S  cents  a  mile, 
and  mileage  books  to  the  basis  of  2.50  cents  a  mile,  an  increase 
of  one-fourth  cent  in  each  case.  So  far  as  intrastate  rates  are 
concerned  the  new  tariff  cannot  go  into  effect  as  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Maine  has  suspended  the  tariff  until 
December  1. 

The  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  will  hold  a 
hearing  at  Chicago  on  September  12  to  consider  proposed  ad- 
ditions and  changes  to  the  Illinois  Commissioners'  Classifica- 
tion. New  ratings  are  asked  on  baskets,  phonograph  cabinets, 
cement  mixing  compounds,  concrete  slabs,  corn  oil,  paper,  en- 
velopes, household  goods,  lime,  live  poultry,  tubing,  pipe  fittings, 
stoves,  ranges,  furnaces,  stone,  self-propelling  vehicles  and  other 
commodities.  The  commission  has  just  issued  Supplement  No. 
31  to  Illinois  Commissioners'  Classification  No.  10,  effective  Oc- 
tober  1. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  railroads  announcing  that  in  order  to  relieve  congestion  and 
resulting  delays  in  shipments  of  raw  cotton,  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Export  Licenses  has  been  authorized  by  the  Exports 
Adnnnistrative  Board  to  waive,  until  October  1,  the  requirement 
of  export  licenses  for  raw  cotton  destined  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  or  their  colonies,  possessions  and  protec- 
torates, and  also  shipments  direct  to  Russia.  All  shipments 
which  are  covered  by  railroad  bills  of  lading  or  ocean  bills  of 
lading  dated  October  1  or  later  will  require  licenses. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  issued  a  circular  to  the 
railroads  stating  that  it  has  come  to  its  notice  that  in  some  cases 
placards  affixed  to  the  outside  of  cars  carrying  government  ship- 
ments are  not  removed  at  destination  of  the  loading.  The 
result  is  that  cars  subsequently  move  about  the  country  in  vari- 
ous directions  with  other  loading  or  empty,  thus  destroying  the 
effect  which  the  placards  are  intended  to  accomplish,  which  is 
that  government  freight  shall  be  given  preference.  The  roads 
are  asked  to  give  instructions  that  will  insure  the  removal  of 
such  placards  in  all  cases  as  soon  as  the  shipments  to  which 
they  apply  are  unloaded. 

An  inquiry  into  the  reasonableness  of  rates  on  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  proposed  by  the  New  England  railroads  was 
begun  at  Boston  Tuesday  by  Examiner  Patterson,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Last  April  the  railroads 
filed  tariffs  which  would  increase  the  rates  on  cotton  piece 
goods  between  New  England  points  and  New  York  about 
eight  cents  per  100  lb.  and  would  also  increase  the  rates  on 
woolen  piece  goods  and  on  manufactures  from  cotton  and 
wool.  These  tariffs  were  suspended  by  the  Commission  on 
complaints  by  the  various  mills  represented  by  the  Arkwright 
Club,  the  American  Woolen  Company,  and  others. 

Large  quantities  of  freight  will  be  moved  by  boat  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  in  the  near  future,  if  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Sun  may  be  believed.  He  says  that  boats  which  have  been 
rottinsj  at  their  wharves   for  years  are  now   being  refitted   for 


active  service,  and  that  "feverish  activity"  is  observable  at  almost 
every  important  port  on  the  river.  The  government  is  now  mak- 
ing a  canal  through  or  around  the  Le  Claire  Rapids,  the  only  re- 
maining obstacle  in  the  river  to  the  use  of  boats  throughout  its 
length  drawing  six  feet  of  water.  The  northern  limit  of  navi- 
gation has  been  extended  from  St.  Paul  to  Minneapolis.  Large 
steamships  navigate  the  river  from  the  sea  up  to  40  miles  above 
Baton  Rouge.  Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  this 
writer  says  :  "Outside  New  Orleans  the  most  primitive  methods 
of  handling  river  traffic  are  still  to  be  found  at  many  large 
ports.  Freight  is  being  handled  very  much  as  it  was  in  the 
days  before  the  civil  war.  In  many  ports  trucks  cannot  be 
used,  and  every  package  is  taken  aboard  by  manual  labor.  At 
one  port  freight  being  transshipped  from  the  railroad  to  the 
river  is  carried  by  man  power  over  four  railroad  tracks  and 
down  a  mud  river  bank  to  the  steamer." 


Illinois  Commission  Makes  Appeal  for  Car  Economy 
The  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  issued  "An  Appeal  to  the  Patriotic  Public,"  calling 
attention  to  the  need  of  uninterrupted  maintenance  of  rail- 
way transportation  and  pointing  out  thai  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  .American  citizen  and  institution  to  co-operate  with 
every  agency  which  is  helping  win  the  war.  "The  plain 
truth,"  says  the  Commission,  "is  that  the  railroads  have  not, 
and  will  not  have,  during  the  war  enough  freight  cars  to 
meet  the  demand.  They  cannot  get  cars  which  were  ordered 
many  months  ago.  Load  every  car  promptly  and  to  the 
maxinunn  marked  capacity.  Unload  every  car  with  the 
greatest  possible  despatch.  Ask  only  for  the  cars  needed, 
and  when  needed.  .  .  .  Buyers  of  many  commodities  can 
and  should  order  by  maximum  carloads  instead  of  by  the 
customary  trade  units.     .     .     ." 


Progressive  Farmers 

The  Association  of  State  Farmers'  Union  Presidents,  in  ses- 
sion at  Houston,  Texas,  September  5,  adopted  resolutions  en- 
dorsing the  federal  food  control  act  and  commending  the  guar- 
anteeing of  prices;  and  the  resolutions  continued:  \Vc  under- 
stand the  food  act  as  giving  the  federal  government  complete 
supervision  of  all  transactions  connected  with  all  articles  of 
trade  between  producer  and  consumer,  except  that  of  transporta- 
tion ;  and  ...  we  look  upon  the  future  of  our  transportation 
industry  with  deep  concern  mingled  with  alarm.  We  consider 
the  physical  properties  inadequate  to  meet  traffic  requirements, 
the  public  policy  confusing  and  uncertain  and  the  political  con- 
science we  believe  hostile  to  a  calm  and  dispassionate  treatment 
of  the  subject.  Farmers'  unions  have  invariably  asked  for  fed- 
eral control  either  through  regulation,  operation  or  ownership. 
We  venture  the  conclusion  that  the  agricultural  public  favors 
exclusive  federal  authority  over  rates,  securities  and  equipment 
through  such  a  system  as  will  bring  about  the  greatest  economy 
and  efficiency  in  service. 

Cincinnati  Freight  Houses  Now  Closing  Earlier 

Since  Septeml<er  1  freight  houses  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Coving- 
ton, Ky. ;  Newport  and  Ludlow,  have  closed  daily,  except  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  at  3:30  p.  m.,  instead  of  at  4:30.  The  new 
closing  hour  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Cincinnati  committee  of 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service  and  the  local  committee  of  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League.  The  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
turers Package  Freight  Bureau,  Cincinnati,  recommended  closing 
at  2 :30  p.  m.,  and  the  action  in  adopting  3 :30  p.  m.  as  the  closing 
time  was  a  compromise  between  those  who  favored  the  early 
hour  and  those  who  opposed  any  change  form  the  old  hour. 
W.  C.  Farrington,  vice-chairman  of  the  Cincinnati  committee 
of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  states  that  the  new  closing 
hour  is  essential  on  account  of  the  application  of  the  eight-hour 
day  to  train,  engine,  yard  and  other  operating  employees,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  make  up  locals  and  run  connecting  line 
transfers  earlier.  The  earlier  hour  is  also  desirable  because 
of  the  fact  that  in  Cincinnati,  as  in  most  other  railroad  centers, 
the  making  up  of  locals  and  through  feight  trains  takes  place 
in  the  yards,  which  must  also  be  used  for  switching  passenger 
trains  together,  etc.  Under  former  conditions  locals  and  other 
trains  handling  cars  from  freight  houses  could  not  be  made  up 
until  7  or  7 :30  p.  m..  or  sometimes  later,  thus  congesting  the 
yards  when  they  should  be  clear  for  incoming  and  outgoing  pas- 
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office  clerks  in  freight  houses  to  finish  their  work  earlier  than 
formerly,  when  they  were  generally  held  until  6:30  or  7  p.  m. 
every  night  sorting,  checking  and  typing  the  bills  brought  in 
by  last-minute  shippers.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  prompt 
handling  of  freight  the  new  closing  time  is  superior  to  the  old, 
as  many  trucks  formerly  arrived  at  the  houses  just  at  4:30 
p.  m.,  and  had  to  stand  in  line  possibly  until  6  o'clock  before 
they  could  get  to  the  platforms  and  unload,  a  condition  which 
inevitably  resulted  in  congestion  and  delay. 


Urges  Early  Shipment  of  Wheat 

Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  has 
issued  a  statement  urging  the  early  marketing  of  wheat.  The 
statement    says : 

"We  are  assured  that  the  price  of  wheat  determined  by  the 
President  will  be  maintained  throughout  the  year  by  the  Food 
.Jidministration,  and  that  there  can  be  no  objective  in  holding 
wheat.  In  fact  the  farmer  saves  interest  and  deterioration  by 
marketing   early. 

"At  the  present  time  the  railways  can  handle  more  wheat  to 
storage  points  for  ready  distribution  and  to  mills  to  be  manu- 
factured into  flour  for  domestic  consumption  and  exportation 
to  our  Allies,  where  it  is  much  needed,  and  for  which  ships  are 
available  at  ports.  The  railways  wish  to  appeal  to  the  farmers 
to  bring  their  wheat  to  market  now.  Later  in  the  fall  the 
handling  of  many  more  products  will  cause  congestion  and 
delays. 

"The  railways  are  now  being  operated  in  common  to  serve 
the  entire  community.  The  demands  for  movements  of  military 
and  supplies  will  be  an  increasing  burden.  Therefore,  the  rail- 
way? must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  community." 

Meeting  of  Chicago  Car  Service  Committee 

.\t  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  it  was  decided  that  the  plan  of  equal- 
izing box  cars  used  at  freight  houses  and  transfer  platforms 
in  tiie  Chicago  switching  district,  agreed  upon  June  H,  cannot 
be  successfully  carried  out  without  defeating  the  purpose  of 
the  Commission  owing  to  the  fact  that  cars  are  repeatedly 
ordered  from  eastern  to  western  lines  to  take  care  of  the 
movement  of  eastbound  traffic.  The  plan  was  therefore 
abandoned.  It  was  also  announced  that  a  committee  of  local 
freight  agents  of  roads  entering  South  Bend,  Ind.,  had  been 
formed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  and  to  assist  the  Chicago 
Committee.  • 

D.  I.  Forsyth,  vice-chairman  of  the  Chicago  Committee, 
presented  a  report  on  intensive  loading  activities.  He  stated 
that  considerable  difficulty  is  encountered  in  inducing  ship- 
pers to  load  grain  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  cars  because  of  the 
practice  of  buyers  in  eastern  and  New  England  territory  of 
ordering  minimum  carload  shipments,  particularly  of  oats, 
which  they  will  not  accept  in  lots  of  more  than  51,000  to 
54,000  lb.  per  car.  Investigation  of  a  large  number  of  cars 
has  disclosed  the  fact  that  only  80  per  cent  of  car  capacity 
is  utilized  for  oats,  89  per  cent  on  wheat  and  72  per  cent 
on  corn.  The  matter  of  prevailing  upon  eastern  buyers  to 
order  full  carloads  has  been  taken  up  with  the  committees 
at  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  at  Washington.  To  illustrate  the  possible 
improvement  in  loading,  Mr.  Forsyth  cited  one  Chicago  ship- 
per, who  recently  forwarded  26  cars  of  export  oats,  which 
were  loaded  to  105  per  cent  of  capacity.  Flad  this  shipment 
been  loaded  on  the  basis  of  domestic  shipments,  it  would 
have  required  30.65  cars.  At  the  same  time,  five  cars  of 
domestic  oats  were  loaded  which,  on  the  export  basis,  could 
have  been  taken  care  of  in  four  cars.  Reports  from  a  brick 
company  at  Bernice,  111.,  indicate  that  it  is  loading  cars  to 
98  and  100  per  cent  of  carrying  capacity.  Reports  from  the 
Forest  Hill  (Chicago)  station  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Chicago  Terminal  show  that  the  average  trap  car  loading 
was  23,430  lb.  for  July,  1917,  as  against  21,518  lb.  for  July, 
1916.  Outbound  loading  of  merchandise  during  the  same 
period  was  18,625  lb.  as  against  16,000  for  July,  1916.  Ac- 
cording to  advice  from  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  the  C.  Reiss  Coal 
Company,  in  July,  1917,  loaded  327  cars  of  soft  coal  to  99.8 
per  cent  of  marked  capacity  and  509  cars  of  hard  coal  to 
105  \  per  cent  of  marked  capacity. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  until 
March  12  the  proposed  Central  Freight  Association  class  rate 
scale  No.  2. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a  hear- 
ing for  the  taking  of  further  testimony  on  the  protest  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  to  the  tentative  valuation  of  its  property 
made  by  the  division  of  valuation,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
September  18  before  Examiner-Attorney  John  H.  Gray. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  approved  for  filing 
a  tariff  of  the  Pullman  Company  increasing  the  fares  for  ac- 
commodations between  El  Paso  and  Laredo,  Texas,  and  des- 
tinations in  Mexico  on  the  Constitutionalist  railway  by  changing 
the  fare  from  Mexican  currency  to  United  States  currency.  The 
proposed  fares  are  the  same  as  those  in  force  on  the  Constitu- 
tionalist railway  and  have  the  approval  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. The  commission  allowed  them  to  become  effective  on 
three  days'  notice. 

An  informal  hearing  was  held  before  the  suspension  board  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  at  which  shippers  protested  against  the  proposed  in- 
creases in  rates  filed  by  the  railroads  on  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  in  Official  Classification  territory,  and  grain  and  grain 
products  and  by-products  from  western  points  to  Trunk  Line 
territory.  Clifford  Thorne  and  officers  of  the  National  Petro- 
leum Association  and  the  Western  Petroleum  and  Refiners'  As- 
sociation presented  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  proposed  in- 
creases in  petroleum  rates  on  the  ground  that  they  would  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  which  transport 
their  product  largely  by  pipe  lines,  to  the  disadvantage  of  inde- 
pendent oil  interests.  These  tariffs  are  among  those  filed  by 
the  eastern  railroads  in  an  effort  to  secure  advances  in  a  large 
number  of  commodity  rates  on  which  advances  were  denied  in 
the  decision  of  the  comrhission  in  the  15  per  cent  case. 


Grain  and  Grain  Products  from  Cairo 

Cairo  Board  of  Trade  v.  Clnxtand,  Cinc'uuuiti^  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

Upon  complaint  that  the  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products 
from  Cairo,  III.,  to  points  in  trunk  line  and  New  England  terri- 
tories are  unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  unduly  prejudicial  to 
Cairo  and  unjustly  preferential  of  Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Louis 
and  other  points  from  which  reshipping  rates  are  published,  held : 

Such  rates  are  not  shown  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable  on 
grain   from   Cairo   proper. 

The  maintenance  of  reshipping  rates  from  Chicago,  Peoria  and 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  from  St.  Louis,  Hannibal,  and  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  but  not  from  Cairo,  111.,  is  unduly  prejudicial  to  Cairo  and 
unjustly  preferential  of  competing  markets.  The  unlawful  preju- 
dice and  disadvantage  required  to  be  removed  by  the  publication 
of  reshipping  rates  from  Cairo  to  the  destinations  involved  not 
more  than  one  cent  higher  than  the  reshipping  rates  contempo- 
raneously maintained  from  St.  Louis  to  the  same  destination. 
(A6  I.  C.  C,  343.1 

Class  Rates  on  Southeastern  Traffic  at  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis  Chanbcr  of  Commerce  v.  Clez'eland,  CinciniMti. 
Cl'icago  &  St.  Louis  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

Prior  to  October  15,  1914,  defendants  maintained  proportional 
class  rates  from  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  and  Chicago, 
to  Ohio  River  crossings  applicable  to  southern  traffic  subject  to 
the  southern  classification,  and  the  local  class  rates  northbound 
on  similar  traffic  were  subject  to  the  southern  classification.  On 
that  date  the  local  rates  were  made  effective  on  southbound 
traffic  from  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute,  and  northbound  and 
southbound  traffic  was  made  subject  to  the  official  classification. 
No  change  was  made  in  the  proportional  rates  from  Chicago, 
or  as  to  the  application  of  the  southern  classification  on  south- 
bound and  northbound  traffic.    On  April  1,  1915,  the  Indianapolis 
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and  Terre  Haute  rates  were  increased  5  per  cent,  but  no  cor- 
responding change  was  made  in  the  Chicago  proportional  rates. 
Upon  the  facts  of  record ;  Held,  That  the  carriers  have  shown 
that  the  present  rates  and  charges  are  reasonable  per  se,  but  that 
the  present  adjustment  resuhs  in  undue  prejudice  to  shippers 
and  receivers  of  southeastern  traffic  at  Indianapolis  and  Terre 
Haute.     (46  I.  C.  C,  547.) 

Buffalo  Grain  Cases 

Buffalo  Cftamber  of  Commerce  et  al.  v.  Buffalo  Creek  et  «(. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

Kx  lake  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products,  domestic  and  ex- 
port, from  Buffalo  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  interior  points 
in  the  same  general  territory  are  not  found  to  be  either  intrin- 
sically unreasonable  or  unduly  preferential  of  Chicago  to  the 
prejudice  and   disadvantage  of   Bufifalo. 

The  maintenance  of  ex  rail  reshipping  rates  on  domestic  and 
export  grain  from  Chicago  to  the  .Atlantic  seaboard  and  interior 
points  in  the  same  general  territory,  when  rates  the  same  in  kind 
are  not  contemporaneously  maintained  from  Buffalo  to  the  same 
territory,  is,  however,  found  to  l)e  unduly  preferential  of  Chicago 
to  the  undue   prejudice   and   disadvantage  of   Buffalo. 

The  defendants'  refusal  to  accord  transit  service  for  the  same 
charge  at  points  east  of  Buffalo  on  grain  moving  from  Buffalo 
as  they  accord  at  the  same  points  on  grain  from  Chicago,  Toledo, 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  is  found  to  be  unduly  preju- 
dicial of  Buffalo. 

The  defendants  are  required  to  submit  for  examination  and 
approval  a  schedule  of  ex  rail  reshipping  rates  on  domestic  and 
export  grain  from  Buffalo,  and  also  a  schedule  of  amended 
transit  services  and  charges  free  from  the  inequalities  herein 
found  to  exist.     (46  I.  C.  C.  S70.) 

Eastern  Commodity  Rates  Suspended 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Conimi-.sion  has  suspended  until 
December  30,  with  certain  exceptions,  tariffs  filed  by  the  eastern 
railroads  in  what  has  been  designated  as  the  eastern  commodity 
rate  case,  in  which  the  roads  have  endeavored  to  secure  ad- 
vances not  allowed  by  the  commission  in  the  IS  per  cent  case 
in  commodity  rates  which  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  class 
rates,  and  which  the  roads  claim  would  be  discriminatory  il 
not  advanced  when  the  class  rates  are  increased.  The  tariffs 
which  the  commission  has  suspended  were  to  become  effective 
on  September  IS  and  later  dates.  The  commission's  order 
named  the  tariffs  involved  and  announced  the  suspension  of  all 
schedules  in  them  insofar  as  they  affect  increases  in  rates  all- 
rail,  except  for  a  long  list  of  commodities,  which  included 
alcohol,  aluminum,  coal  and  coke,  leather,  grain  and  grain 
products,  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  articles,  liye  stock,  lumber 
and  hogs,  fresh  and  dressed  meats,  oil,  petroleum  and  its 
products,  packing  house  products,  stone  and  sugar.  The  pro- 
posed advances  in  the  eastern  rates  on  live  stock  and  fresh 
meats  which  were  included  in  the  list  of  exceptions  were,  how- 
ever, suspended  by  another  order  until  January,  1918.  These 
rates  were  the  subject  of  an  informal  hearing  before  the  sus- 
pension board  on  August  28.  The  grain  and  petroleum  rates 
were  the  subject  of  similar  hearings  on  September  10  and  11. 


Second  Duluth  Case 

Commercial  Club  of  the  City  of  Duluth  ct  al.  v.  Pennsylvania 
Company  ct  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

This  proceeding  is  a  renewal  of  the  efforts  the  city  of  Duluth 
has  been  maki;ig  for  some  years  to  secure  a  rate  adjustment  that 
properly  access  with  its  location  at  the  head  of  western  extrem- 
ity of  the  great  lakes.  By  way  of  the  lakes  the  route  from 
Buffalo  to  Duluth  is  985  miles  in  length:  and  there  arc  various 
intervening  lake  ports  through  which  traffic  may  move  between 
Duluth  and  practically  the  whole  of  Official  Classification  terri- 
tory lying  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  state  line,  over  rail-and- 
lake  routes  that  do  not  differ  greatly  in  length  from  the  all-rail 
hauls  between  the  same  points.  This  practical  parity  in  the 
length  of  the  various  routes  is  accompanied  by  a  further  condi- 
tion that  is  favorable  to  Duluth,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
movement  of  commerce  by  water  is  relatively  less  expensive 
than  its  carriage  by  rail.  These  advantages,  as  Duluth  contends, 
were  not  reflected  in  the  rates  in  effect  when  the  complaint  was 
filed. 


The  commission's  findings  are  as  follows : 

The  rail-and-lake  class  and  commodity  rates  to  Duluth  from 
all  points  in  trunk  line  territory  and  from  all  points  in  central 
freight  association  territory  are  not  shown  to  have  been  or  to 
be  unjust  and  unreasonable. 

Such  rates  from  certain  points  in  trunk  line  territory  that  are 
higher  than  the  rates  from  the  same  points  to  Chicago  are,  how- 
ever, found  to  be  unduly  prejudicial  of  Duluth  and  unjustly 
|ireferential  to  Chicago. 

Class  differentials  in  the  rates  to  Duluth  under  rates  to  the 
twin  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  heretofore  found  reason- 
able and  now  observed,  are  on  the  six  classes  in  cents  per  100 
pounds  21,  18,  13,  8,  7  and  S.  Commodity  rail-and-lake  rates  to 
Duluth  in  excess  of  rates  obtained  by  deducting  the  class  differ- 
ential of  the  classification  of  such  commodity  from  the  con- 
temporaneously named  rates  to  the  twin  cities  are  found  to  be 
unduly  prejudicial  of  Duluth  and  preferential  to  the  twin 
cities. 

Applications  for  authority  to  continue  to  charge  for  the  trans- 
portation of  all  freight  from  points  of  origin  in  ofiicial  classifica- 
tion territory  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
points  taking  the  same  rates,  over  rail-and-lake,  lake-rail-and- 
lake,  and  lake-and-rail  routes  through  Lake  Superior  or  Lake 
Michigan  ports,  class  and  commodity  rates  which  are  lower  than 
the  rates  contemporaneously  maintained  on  like  traflic  to  inter- 
mediate points  over  the  same  routes  and  through  the  same  ports, 
granted  in  part,  denied  in  part,  and  in  part  reserved  for  further 
consideration.      (46  I.   C.  C.  S8S.) 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana  on  September  11 
granted  an  increase  of  IS  cents  a  ton  on  coal,  where  the  rates 
exceeded  80  cents  a  ton,  and  10  cents  a  ton  where  rates  were 
below  80  cents. 

COURT   NEWS 

Effect  o(  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act  on  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts 

The  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act,  within  its  scope,  viz., 
interstate  commerce,  deals  with  the  same  subject  that  is  dealt 
with  by  the  New  Jersey  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  under 
which  the  duty  of  an  employer  to  make  compensation  to  an 
employee  for  injuries  arising  out  of  the  employment  may  exist 
independently  of  the  negligence  of  the  employer;  whereas  the 
federal  statute  makes  such  duty  to  depend  upon  such  negligence, 
and  excludes  the  existence  of  such  duty  in  the  absence  of  negli- 
gence. The  federal  act,  being  thus  comprehensive,  both  of  those 
cases  in  which  it  excludes  liability  and  of  those  in  which  it 
imposes  it,  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  holds 
that  it  ousts  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  the  state  of  juris- 
diction under  the  New  Jersey  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to 
award  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  a  carrier  to  its  employee 
for  injuries  received  by  the  latter  while  both  were  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce. —  Rounsaville  v.  New  Jersey  Central  (N.J.), 
101   Atl.,  182.     Decided  June  18.  1917. 


Notice  of  Claims — Recent  Cases 

The  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals,  considering  an  interstate 
shipment  of  live  stock,  holds  that  a  jirovision  that  the  shipper 
should  give  written  notice  of  any  claim  for  damages  before  the 
stock  is  removed  and  mingled  with  other  stock,  is  enforceable; 
and  the  provision  cannot  be  waived  by  the  carrier.  The  fact  that 
the  carrier's  local  agent  saw  the  live  stock  when  it  arrived  and 
knew  of  its  bad  condition,  or  made  "bad  order"  report  to  the 
company,  did  not  dispense  with  the  notice  of  damage  required  by 
the  contract  of  shipment. — O'Brien  v.  Pryor  (Mo.),  195  S.  W., 
759.     Decided  May  21,  1917. 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  bill  of  lading  condition 
that  claims  for  loss,  etc.,  must  be  made  in  writing  within  four 
months,  is  reasonable  and  binding  on  a  shipper  in  an  action 
against  a  terminal  carrier,  although  the  condition  was  made  by  the 
initial  carrier.  In  order  to  recover,  the  shipper  must  show  by 
competent  evidence  not  only  that  he  delivered  the  statement, 
but  the  terms  of  the  statement  itself.  The  latter  he  cannot  do 
by  parol  testimony.  The  only  effect  of  the  Carmack  amendment, 
as  applied  to  connecting  or  terminal  carriers,  is  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  all  lawful  conditions  or  provisions  in  the  contract  made 
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by  the  shipper  with  the  initial  carrier. — Erisman  v.  C.  B.  &  Q. 
(Iowa),  163  N.  W.,  627.     Decided  June  26,  1917. 

A  bill  of  lading  signed  by  the  consignor  and  the  carrier  con- 
tained on  its  face  a  recital  "that  every  service  to  be  performed 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions,  .  .  .  (including  con- 
ditions on  back  hereof)."  On  the  back  of  the  contract  was 
the  stipulation  that  claims  for  loss  must  be  made  in  writing 
within  four  months.  The  claim  was  not  filed  until  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  year.  The  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  holds 
that  the  provision  requiring  notice  within  a  certain  time  does  not 
amount  to  an  attempt  to  exempt  the  carrier  from  liability  for 
negligence.  Such  a  clause  is  not  void  on  the  ground  that  the 
carrier  thereby  seeks  to  limit  liability,  and  does  not  give  as  a 
consideration  therefor  any  extra  service  or  special  rate  or  other 
monetary  consideration  to  the  shipper,  or  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  public  policy  of  the  state.  Judment  for  the  plaintiff  was 
reversed. — Southern  v.  Simpson  (Ga.),  93  S.  E.,  47.  Decided 
June  18,  1917. 

The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  live  stock  con- 
tract provision,  requiring  verified  claim  of  loss  or  damage  to 
be  given  to  specified  railroad  employees  within  10  days  after 
the  stock  is  removed,  is  valid  as  to  interstate  shipments ;  but 
that  the  stipulation  may  be  waived  by  the  acts  and  conduct  of 
the  proper  agents  of  the  railroad  company.  It  is  held  to  be 
waived  where  the  shipper  wrote  the  railroad's  general  claim 
agent  regarding  his  claim  within  the  10  days,  and  the  claim 
agent  negotiated  with  him  concerning  its  payment. — Illinois  Cen- 
tral v.  Bauer  (Miss.),  75  So.,  376.    Decided  May  21,  1917. 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  holds  that  in  an  action  against 
a  common  carrier  for  damages  due  to  failure  to  notify  consignor 
of  non-delivery  of  goods,  failure  to  present  a  formal  bill  as  a 
claim  for  damages  within  the  time  limited  in  the  contract  was 
not  fatal,  where  the  defendant  was  notified  in  writing  that  the 
consignor  had  a  claim  agamst  it  and  insisted  on  its  payment; 
the  consignor's  letters  being  so  specific  as  to  give  the  defendant 
the  preliminary  information  necessary  to  a  proper  investigation 
of  the  facts. — Stoddard  Lumber  Co.  v.  Oregon-Washington  R. 
&  N.  Co.  (Ore.),  165  Pac,  363.    Decided  May  29,  1917. 


Statutory  Exemption  from  Liability  to  Passenger  Who  Violates  Rules 

The  New  Jersey  statute  provides  if  a  passenger  be  "injured  by 
reason  of  his  going  ...  on  the  platform  ...  in  viola- 
tion of  the  printed  regulations"  posted  in  a  "conspicuous  place 
inside  of  cars,"  said  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  injury. 
Defendant  railroad  conspicuously  posted  at  each  end  of  its  cars 
a  notice  reading,  "Passengers  must  keep  ofif  the  platform  until 
the  train  stops."  Plaintifif,  on  defendant's  train  in  New  Jersey, 
after  the  station  was  called,  but  before  the  train  stopped,  went 
upon  the  platform,  and  was  thrown  to  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  station  by  a  jerk  of  the  train.  The  New  York  Appellate 
Division  holds  that  defendant  was  not  liable  for  plaintiff's  injury. 
This  plaintiff'  was  injured  while  deliberately  violating  a  rule 
which  unmistakably  forbade  his  going  onto  the  platform  "until 
the  train  stopped."  If  the  statute  means  anything,  it  permits 
this  notice,  and  exempts  defendant  from  liability  for  accidents 
from  its  violation.  If  the  prohibition  in  the  notice  means  any- 
thing, it  prohibits  the  very  act  of  the  plaintiff  which  resulted  in 
his  injury. — Kettell  v.  Erie,  163  N.  Y.  Supp.,  640. 


Recent  Decisions  Under  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  trackman  of  an 
interstate  carrier  killed  just  after  "smoothing"  the  track,  and 
while  going  to  a  place  designated  by  the  foreman  to  assist  in 
unloading  ties  to  be  used  in  the  track,  was  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.— L.  &  N.  v.  Williams   (Ky.),  194  S.  W.,  920. 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  track  man,  who 
was  peeling  ties  intended  for  use  in  an  interstate  roadbed  when 
injured  was  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.^Karras  v. 
Chicago  &  N.  W.,  162  N.  W.,  923. 

The  Vermont  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  railroad 
employee  was  mjured  while  repairing  a  roundhouse  wall  of  the 
railroad,  a  portion  of  which  fell  upon  him,  he  was  not  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce. — Castonguay  v.  Grand  Trunk  (Vt.),  100 
Atl.,  908. 

VVhere  an  employee  of  an  interstate  carrier  was  not  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Georgia 
Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  the  fact  that  he  was  killed  by  an 


interstate  passenger  train  would  not  bring  him  within  the  oper-  . 
ation   of  the   act.^Hardy  v.   Atlanta  &   West   Point    (Ga.),  93 

S.  E.,  18. 

A  station  employee  was  killed  by  a  train  carrying  interstate 
passengers  and  mail  while  attempting  to  pass  in  front  of  it  to 
secure  mail  from  it  intended  for  his  station.  The  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  holds  that  he  was  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. — Lynch  v.   B.  &   M.    (Mass.),   116  N.   E.,  401. 

The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  railroad  laborer 
engaged  in  loading  sand  and  gravel  for  use  in  repairing  de- 
fendant railroad's  interstate  roadbed  is  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. — Yazoo  &  M.  V.  v.  Houston  (Miss.),  75  So.,  690. 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  person  employed 
by  a  railroad  as  a  member  of  a  posse  to  search  for  and  ap- 
prehend bandits  who  had  robbed  an  interstate  train  was  not 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  so  as  to  fix  liability  on  the 
road  for  his  death  under  the  act. — Alabama  Great  Southern  v. 
Bonner  (Ala.),  75  So.,  986. 

The  Texas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  brakeman  who  re- 
ceived a  fatal  injury  from  being  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  car 
while  engaged  in  switching  cars  destined  for  points  without  the 
state  was  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. — Geer  v.  St.  Louis,. 
S.  F.  &  T.  (Tex.),  194  S.  W.,  939. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  trackman, 
when  injured,  was  engaged  in  inspecting  and  repairing  a  track 
used  in  interstate  commerce,  he  was  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce.—Denver  &  R.  G.  v.  Da  Vella  (Colo.),  165  Pac,  254. 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  switchman,  who  is 
fatally  injured  while  engaged  in  moving  cars  from  shops  to 
storage  tracks  to  be  iced,  the  cars  not  having  at  that  time  been 
selected  to  participate  in  interstate  shipments,  is  not  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  even  though  the  cars,  when  afterward 
moved  to  a  loading  platform,  are  loaded  with  interstate  goods. — 
Chicago  Junction  v.  Industrial  Board   (111.),  115  N.  E.,  647. 

An  employee  was  engaged  in  removing  snow  from  tracks, 
both  interstate  and  intrastate.  The  work  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended, and  the  employee  was  going  along  the  track  to  take 
refuge  in  a  covered  car  from  a  storm,  when  he  was  struck  by 
an  overdue  passenger  train  and  killed.  The  New  Jersey  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals  holds  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  he  was  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  at  the  time,  and 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  affirmed. — Armbrecht  v.  D.  L. 
&  W.  (N.  J.),  101  At!,,  203. 

The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  holds  that  a  trackman,  in- 
jured while  helping  the  assistant  foreman  to  take  ties  unloaded 
on  tlie  right  of  way  to  a  stack  near  the  toolhouse  for  con- 
venience, and  to  keep  them  in  good  shape  for  future  use.  was 
not  injured  in  interstate  commerce,  though  the  branch  of  the 
railroad  on  which  .the  ties  were  afterwards  used  was  employed 
by  the  road  in  hauling  interstate  freight. — M.  K.  &  T.  v.  Watson 
(Tex.),   195   S.   W.,   1,176. 

A  rear  brakeman  on  a  freight  train  at  the  end  of  his  run  still 
had  these  duties  to  perform :  Take  down  the  markers,  clean  and 
fill  eight  lamps  and  lanterns,  sweep  out  the  caboose,  register  in. 
and,  in  this  instance,  get  a  supply  of  kerosene  from  the  store- 
house. As  soon  as  the  caboose  was  set  on  its  proper  track,  the 
brakeman  took  in  the  markers  and  got  the  kerosene,  and  then 
sat  down  to  read,  and  fell  asleep  for  three  hours.  He  then 
finished  his  duties  and  started  on  the  usual  route  through  the 
yard  between  two  track.s.  There  was  room  enough  by  walkhig 
carefully  to  avoid  injury,  but  he  unconsciously  swerved  towards 
one  of  the  tracks,  and  his  foot  was  crushed  by  a  locomotive  com- 
ing up  from  behind.  In  an  action  under  the  act,  alleging  negli- 
gence through  failure  to  ring  the  engine's  bell,  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court  held  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  whether 
the  unintentional  delay  of  a  few  hours  in  the  plaintiff's  work 
removed  him  from  the  protection  of  the  act. — Davis  v.  Rock 
Island   (Minn.),  158  N.  W.,  911. 

The  New  York  Appellate  Division  holds  that  a  man  in  the 
employ  of  a  railroad  at  its  coal  pockets  at  its  yard,  part  of 
whose  work  was  to  coal  the  engines  as  required,  and  at  other 
times  to  shovel  coal  from  cars  into  chutes,  and  who,  immediately 
before  the  contributory  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  a  hostler 
in  charge  of  a  switching  engine,  resulting  in  his  death,  was  en- 
gaged in  coaling  the  switch  engine  used  wholly  within  the  yard 
in  moving  cars  engaged  both  in  interstate  and  intrastate  com- 
merce, and  which  on  the  day  of  the  accident  had  moved  only 
cars  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  was  not  himself  "engaged 
in  interstate  commerce."— Giovio  v.  N.  Y.  C,  162  N.  Y.  Supp.,  1,026. 
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I       Equipment  and  Supplies 


Supply  Trade  News 
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FREIGHT   CARS 
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The  Verde  Tunnel  &■  Smf.lter  Railkoad  is  in  ihe  market  for 
25  60-ton  ore   cars. 

The  Java  State  Railways  arc  reported  as  having  ordered 
172  box  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Texas  Cumpanv  is  Inlying  specialties  for  300  tank  cars, 
which  it  will  build  in  its  own  shops  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Transportation  Company  has  or- 
dered 100  40-ton  tank  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car 
Corporation. 

The  Russian  Government  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
specialties  and  parts  for  about  10,000  cars,  which  will  be  as- 
sembled  in  Russia. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Erie  is  in  the  market  for  8iS  undcrframes  lor  passenger 
cars. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  recently  asked  prices  on  50  to  100 
refrigerator  cars  for  passenger  train  service. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  asking  prices  on  50 
refrigerator  cars  for  passenger  train  service,  reviving  an  inquiry 
lirst   issued    last   T-'cbruarv. 


SIGNALING 

The  Missoriu,  Ka.n.^as  &  Tenas  has  ordered  from  the  Gen- 
eral Railway  Signal  Company  the  materials  for  an  interlocking 
plant  at  Muskogee,  Okla. — 24-lever  machine,  with  22  working 
levers. 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  from  the  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Company  a  16-lever  electric  section  for  a  Model  2C 
electro-mechanical  interlocking  machine,  to  be  mountc<l  on  an 
existing  Saxby  &  Farmer  machine  at  Berea,  Ohio. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  to  install  a  mechanical  interlocking  at 
Laramie,  Wyo..  a  32-lever  Saxby  &  Farmer  machine,  with  24 
working  levers  and  eight  spare  spaces.  The  material  will  be 
furnished  by  the  General   Railway  Signal  Company. 

The  Seaboard  .Air  Line  is  to  install  an  interlocking  plant  at 
Bellaire,  Fla.,  a  12-lcver  Saxby  &  Farmer  machine,  with  10 
working  levers.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  the  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Company,  whose  men  will  install  the  apparatus. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  three  R-levcr  interlocking  machines,  and  three 
dwarf  interlocking  machines,  to  be  installed  at  Wrightstown, 
N.  J.,  where  the  government  has  cstabli>hed  a  military  training 
camp. 

The  .Atchison.  Topkka  &  Santa  1'f  has  ordered  from  the 
(jeneral  Railway  Signal  Company  an  electric  interlocking  plant 
for  Bragdon,  Colo.;  a  32-Iever,  .Model  2  unit  lever  type  ma- 
chine, with  23  working  levers.  The  material  will  be  installed 
by  the   railroad   forces. 

The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  has  ordered 
the  materials  for  ahernating-current,  automatic  block  signals 
between  Science  Hill,  Ky.,  and  King's  .Mountain,  14  miles.  This 
installation  will  consist  of  25  one  arm,  three  position  signals, 
with  the  necessary  relays,  switch  indicators,  transformers,  light- 
ning arresters,  track  impedances,  relay  boxes,  etc.  The  materials 
will  be  furnished  hv  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company. 


$14,550,000  FOR  Good  Roads.— I'or  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  rural  post  roads  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced recently  the  apportionment  of  $14,550,000  of  federal 
funds  to  be  used  in  ilio  fiscal  year  ending  Tune  30.  I^IQ,  by  the 
several  states. 


Charles  \  .  Fades,  sales  manager  and  engineer  of  the  asphalt 
products  department  of  the  Sarco  Petroleum  Products  Company, 
Chicago,  for  the  past  eight  years,  has  left  the  service  of  that 
company. 

Arthur  C.  Sullivan,  formerly  with  the  Hensley  Trolley  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  a  sales 
representative  of  the  National  Railway  .Appliance  Company,  New 
York.  Mr.  Sullivan  will  be  attached  to  the  Chicago  oflice  of  the 
company. 

The  Robinson  Paint  Company,  .\urora.  111.,  announces  that 
it  has  purchased  the  plant,  business  and  good  will  of  the  Akron 
Mining,  Milling  &  Manufacturing  Company.  The  business  will 
be  continued  along  the  same  general  lines  as  heretofore,  with 
the  same  orijanization. 

The  Standard  Asphalt  &  Refming  Company,  208  South  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago,  has  purchased  the  plant,  trade-mark  and 
good  will  of  the  Sarco  Petroleum  Products  Company.  The 
Cities  Service  Company,  60  Wail  street,  New  York,  is  behind 
this  company,  although  the  management  will  be  essentially  the 
same  as  heretofore.  Charles  Muller,  who  was  an  executive 
of  the  former  company,  has  been  appointed  manager,  and 
Rol)ert  S.  Trumbull  has  been  promoted  to  manager  of  the  rail- 
way and  building  materials'  department. 

11.  J.  Richardson  has  been  appointed  works  engineer  for  the 
licrger  .Manufacturing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio.  His  new 
work  includes  the  power  plant,  new  constructions,  maintenance 
and  repair  of  manufacturing  equipment  and  buildings.  Mr. 
Richardson  recently  was  connected  with  the  New  England 
W'cstinghouse  Company,  where  he  was  manager  of  the  gage  de- 
partment. Previous  to  this  connection  he  was  acting  chief 
engineer  of  the  ordnance  department  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany, Harrison,  N.  J.,  and  prior  to  that  he  was  with  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Company  of  Chicago,  the  last  seven  years 
of  this  service  having  been  in  the  engineering  department. 

Thomas  H.  Garland,  president  of  the  Garland  Ventilator  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  wdiose  death  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  on  August  23,  was  born  at  .Augusta,  Me.,  on  December 
10,  1855.  He  entered  railway  service  as  a  brakeman  with  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  at  Quincy,  III.,  in  1872,  and 
several  years  later  became  baggage  man  at  the  same  point. 
In  1882  he  was  promoted  to  clerk  in  the  freight  office  at  Chicago, 
and  later  was  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  same  department. 
which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  refrigerator  car  service.  In  1908  he  left  the  Burlington  to 
engage  in  the  railway  supply  business  in  which  he  was  interested 
until   his   death. 

Lewis  S.  Louer,  western  manager  of  Sweet's  Catalogue  Service, 
Chicago,  ha?  purchased  a  half  interest  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Chicago,  and  has  assumed  the  business  manage- 
ment of  this  publication,  sharing  the  ownership  with  Halbcrl 
P.  Gillette,  who  remains  chief  editor.  Mr.  Louer  has  been 
in  the  technical  publication  field  since  1895,  when  he  first  became 
connected  with  the  advertisin.g  service  department  of  the  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Journal.  He  was  advertising  manager 
of  Cassier's  Magazine  from  1896  to  1902.  when  he  became 
western  manager  of  Engineering  Record.  After  ten  years' 
service  with  that  company  he  resigned  to  become  western  man- 
ager of  Sweet's  Catalogue  Service. 

The  Austin  Company,  structural  engineers,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
announces  the  promotion  of  Edward  Smith  to  chief  draftsman 
in  the  Philadelphia  office.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  near  Finley- 
ville.  Pa.,  on  December  8,  1873,  and  graduated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  in  1893  He  began  his  business  career  as 
a  draftsman  with  the  Keystone  Bridge  Works  in  1896,  and  was 
later  associated  with  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works  and  the 
.American  Bridge  Company  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  1905.  hi  be- 
came structural  engineer  of  the   Pittsburgh  Railways  Company 
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in  the  construction  of  the  Cannonsburg  branch.  Several  years 
later  he  became  associated  with  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  as 
assistant  engineer  in  the  Cleveland  office,  which  position  he  held 
until  he  went  with  the  Austin  Company. 

James  P.  Beck,  general  manager  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  Chicago,  died  .September  8  at  that  city.  Mr.  Beck 
was  born  at  Odell.  III.,  January  27,  1886,  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  1907.  He  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company  the  same  year,  and 
two  years  later  was  made  publicity  manager.  He  was  later 
prominent  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  shows  of  the 
Cement  Products  Exhibition  Company.  In  the  fall  of  1915 
lie  was  chosen  to  prepare  plans  for  broadening  the  scope  of 
the  work  of  the  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement 
Manufacturers,  and  in  December  of  that  year,  when  his  plan 
was  adopted,  he  was  made  general  manager  of  the  association. 
This  position  he  continued  to  hold  up  to  his  death. 

The  Sangamo  Electric  Company  anounces  the  opening  of  a 
Chicago  district  office  in  the  Old  Colony  building,  in  charge  of 
C.  H.  Hurtt  as  district  manager.  For  several  years  past  the 
Sangamo  company  has  had  a  Chicago  representative  located  with 
the  Electric  .Appliance  Company,  for  many  years  selling  agents 
for  the  Sangamo  Electric  Company  throughout  the  middle  west. 
In  establishing  this  new  office,  the  Sangamo  company  has  made 
no  change  in  the  selling  arrangements,  which  it  has  had  for 
many  years  with  the  Electric  Appliance  Company  and  the 
Federal  Signal  System  (Electric)  of  Chicago,  who  will  continue 
to  handle  Sangamo  products  exactly  as  in  the  past.  The  new 
office  has  been  established  with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  com- 
jilcte  service  on  Sangamo  meters  and  other  products  than  has 
heretofore  been  possible  in  Chicago  and  surrounding  territory, 
this  being  necessary  on  account  of  the  greatly  increased  demand 
for  Sangamo  products.  .\  completely  equipped  repair  depart- 
ment will  be  maintained  as  heretofore,  under  the  management 
of  the   Chicago   office. 


Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company 

The  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Delaware  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $5,000,000  preferred  and  $20,000,000  common  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  a  new  type  of  air  brake,  the  invention  of  Spencer 
G.  Neal,  who  is  the  designing  engineer  of  the  company. 

The  directors  are  A.  B.  Boardman,  A.  M.  McCrea,  K.  R. 
Conger,  H.  I.  Miller,  C.  R.  Ganter,  S.  C.  Holaday,  A.  M. 
Trueb  and  G.  C.  Pierce. 

The  officers  will  be  H.  I.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president;  K.  B.  Conger,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  \.  M. 
Trueb,  secretary  and  auditor;  and  G.  C.  Pierce,  chief  engineer. 
The  company  will  have  offices  at  14  Wall  street.  New  York. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  preparations  for  a  rail- 
road officers'  demonstration  of  the  brake,  which  will  take 
place  in  New  York  the  early  part  of  October. 

Arrangements  for  manufacture  are  well  under  way.  The 
company  will  not  build  its  own  plant  until  after  the  war. 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

President  Alba  B.  Johnson  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
announces  the  following  changes  in  the  organization  of  that 
company  and  of  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Company.  In  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  no  change  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  William  L  .Austin,  chairman  of  the  board,  or  Alba 
B.  Johnson,  president.  Samuel  L.  \"auclain,  hitherto  vice-presi- 
dent, however,  becomes  senior  vice-president;  Grafton 
Greenough,  sales  manager,  now  becomes  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales;  J.  P.  Sykes,  general  superintendent,  becomes  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  manufacture,  and  James  McNaughton. 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
becomes  consulting  vice-president 

In  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Company.  William  Burnham, 
heretofore  president,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  other  officers  have  been  elected  as  follows :  .Mba  B.  John- 
son, president;  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  senior  vice-president; 
Robert  Radford,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  A.  A.  Stevenson, 
vice-president  and  engineer ;  Wm.  H.  Pugh,  Jr.,  secretary ;  T.  L. 
Rogers,  assistant  treasurer,  and  O.  C.  Skinner,  works  manager. 
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EssE.\  Termin.M-. — The  Dominion  parliament  has  authorized 
this  company  to  build  a  branch  from  the  existing  line  near 
Ojibway,  Ont.,  to  Pelton.  seven  miles. 

Gauley  &  Eastern. — See   Kanawha  &  Michigan. 

Kanawha  &  Michigan. — The  Gauley  &  Eastern  is  building 
from  Gauley  Bridge,  \V.  Va.,  on  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan, 
along  the  west  bank  of  Gauley  river  to  Belva  in  Fayette  county, 
on  the  Kanawha  &  West  Virginia,  5.6  miles.  The  grading  con- 
tract has  been  let  to  J.  B.  Lindsay,  Littleport,  Ohio,  and  in- 
volves handling  35,000  cu.  yd.  to  the  mile,  three-quarters  of 
which  will  be  rock  work.  The  track  laying  and  bridge  work 
will  be  carried  out  by  company  forces.  The  line  is  being  built 
to   carry   coal   and   lumber. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  H.'vrtford. — This  company  has  be- 
gun work  with  its  own  forces  in  preparation  for  the  new  brick 
station,  which  is  to  be  built  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  building 
will  be  90  ft.  wide  by  300  ft.  long,  and  will  face  Union  avenue. 
The  main  waiting  room  is  to  be  80  ft.  wide  and  136  ft.  long. 
Part  of  the  second  story  will  be  used  as  a  dining  room,  and 
the  rest  of  the  second  story  for  offices. 

Pacific  Electric- — This  company  is  making  several  improvt- 
ments  at  the  Macy  street  yards,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  which  in- 
clude the  construction  of  a  car  inspection  house,  246  ft.  by  85 
ft .  with  six  through  pit  tracks ;  a  car  repair  shop,  160  ft.  by 
150  ft. :  a  two-story  trainmen's  building,  32  ft.  by  82  ft.,  con- 
taining instruction  room,  locker  room,  offices,  etc.,  and  a  store- 
house, 22  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  will  ap- 
proximate  $151,000. 


From  Singapore  to  Bangkok  by  Rail. — By  the  linking  up  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States  railways  (which  now  extend  north- 
ward to  the  Siaiv.ese  border)  with  the  southern  railway  system 
of  Siam,  through  rail  communication,  has  been  established  from 
Singapore  to  Bangkok,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles.  The  rail- 
way from  Prai,  opposite  the  island  of  Penang,  to  the  Siamese 
border,  has  been  built  and  will  be  operated  by  the  Federated 
Malay  States  Railway  Department,  and  is  the  property  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  Government.  The  railway  from  Perlis 
(one  of  the  nonfederated  Malay  States)  border  to  Bangkok  has 
been  built  by  the  Siamese  Government  with  funds  loaned  by  the 
Federated  Malay  States  Government,  and  will  be  operated  by 
the  Siamese  Railway  Department.  It  is  intended,  at  the  opening 
of  the  line  for  through  traffic  in  .April  next,  to  commence  with 
a  weekly  express  service  in  either  direction,  the  journey  from 
Penang  to  Bangkok  occupying  36  hours. 

Railway  Progress  in  Japan. — The  Imperial  Railway  Board 
of  Japan  is  now  contemplating  the  construction  of  28  new  rail- 
way lines,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  1,135  miles,  an  increase 
of  nearly  20  per  cent  in  the  present  mileage  under  Government 
operation.  The  cost  will  be  approximately  179,166,0(X)  yen  (£18,- 
000.000  or  $87,500.(X)0').  -\  report  of  N.  S.  Marshall,  manager 
of  the  Yokohama  liranch  of  the  International  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, states:  "Last  year  an  investigating  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Okuma  Cabinet  to  study  the  possibility  of  con- 
verting the  entire  railway  system  of  Japan  from  a  3  ft.  6  in. 
gage  to  the  standard  4  ft.  8  in.  This  could  be  accomplished  only 
with  a  huge  outlay,  as  tunnels,  bridges,  stations,  and  practically 
the  entire  present  equipment  would  have  to  be  altered  or  re- 
placed. Greater  speed  and  carrying  capacity  are  urgently  needed. 
due  to  the  requirements  of  new  industries ;  for  over  a  year  there 
has  been  a  great  congestion  of  freight  at  the  big  commercial 
centers.  On  one  of  the  regular  lines  a  stretch  of  4  ft.  8  in.  track 
is  being  laid  down  on  the  same  sleepers  which  bear  the  narrower 
gage,  A  special  locomotive  is  being  constructed  and  tests  are 
to  he  made  (with  the  cars  now  used)  as  to  the  increased  speed 
and  hauling  capacity  of  the  wider  gaged  engine,  as  well  as  to 
determine  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  put  down  the  4  ft.  8  in. 
track  without  changing  the  7  ft.  sleepers." 
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Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  'I  lie  salu  of  this  company  lias 
again  been  postponed  to  take  place  at  Danville,  111.,  on  No- 
vember 4. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Nathan  L.  Amster  has  sent 
out  circulars  to  stockholders  of  the  road  announcing  his  in- 
tention of  soliciting  proxies  for  the  election  of  directors  at 
the  annual  meeting  next  month.  The  circular  was  in  the  form 
of  a  report  on  the  progress  made  by  the  minority  stockholders' 
committee.  "We  are  arranging  today,"  says  the  circular,  "to 
send  out  about  1,400  checks  to  the  Rock  Island  stockholders, 
returning  to  them  the  amount  of  their  voluntary  contributions 
which  they  sent  my  committee  to  help  defray  its  expenses 
during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  In  returning  to  the 
stockholders  every  cent  that  they  sent  the  committee  I  will 
be  out  about  $9,000  in  cash,  which  I  incurred  in  out  of  pocket 
expenses  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  Rock  Island 
campaign,  but  for  which  T  have  no  way  of  procuring  vouchers. 
One  cannot  ask  for  a  receipt  for  every  dollar  he  spends  in 
connection  with  a  work  like  this  lasting  nearly  three  years. 
It  is  interesting  to  point  out  in  connection  with  this  two  things 
that  have  never  been  done  before:  That  1,400  stockholders 
should  respond  with  voluntary  contributions  of  from  $2  up, 
amounting  to  $32,570.  That  every  cent  contributed  by  these 
stockholders  should  be  returned  to  them  in  full.  However, 
the  Rock  Island  stockholders  have  accomplished  in  their  fight 
quite  a  number  of  things  that  heretofore  seemed  impossible — 
as  for  instance :  The  forcing  of  the  Wallace  committee  to 
distribute  the  shares  pro  rata  to  the  collateral  bondholders 
instead  of  selling  the  entire  block  of  stock  at  auction  and 
making  a  distribution  of  the  cash  resulting  from  such  a  sale, 
which  everyone  admits  would  have  been  very  small,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  in  1914  when  the  stock  exchanges  were  closed, 
and  when  there  was  no  market  for  even  the  most  gilt  edged 
security.  Preventing  the  powerful  Peabody  committee  from 
forcing  a  sale  of  the  property  under  (he  refunding  mortgage, 
etc.  We  have  still,  however,  work  on  hand  in  the  final  con- 
test at  the  coming  annual  election  on  October  11,  to  see  that 
stockholders  elect  a  board  of  directors  representative  of  them- 
selves, who  will  conduct  the  alTairs  of  the  company  in  their 
interest,  and  not,  as  in  the  past,  in  the  interest  of  individuals 
with  small,  if  any,  holdings  of  stock." 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. — See  the  Meridian  &  Memphis  Rail- 
way below. 

Hocking  Valley. — The  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission  has 
approved  this  company's  application  for  authority  to  issue 
$5,000,000  of  6  per  cent  gold  notes  to  run  one  year,  maturing 
November  1,  1919,  to  be  sold  to  pay  and  refund  an  issue  of 
$4,000,000  S  per  cent  notes,  maturing  November  1,  1917,  and 
to  pay   for  improvements   made. 

Meridian  &  Memphis. — This  33-milc  line  extending  from  Meri- 
dian, Miss.,  to  I'nion,  was  recently  sold  to  the  Gulf,  Mobile  & 
Northern. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Tex as.^ — Sec  editorial  comments  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Vice-president  Edward 
G.  Buckland  has  stated  that  a  proposition  for  an  issue  of 
$45,000,000  of  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  will  be  submitted 
to  the  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  in  October. 
The  proposed  slock  issue  is  to  meet  the  road's  outstanding 
$45,000,000  of  6  per  cent  shorl-term  notes  which  fall  duo 
next  May. 

Seaboard  Air  Line. — The  National  City  Com[Kiny  and  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  are  offering  at  98  and  interest,  to  yield 
•  slightly  more  tlian  7  per  cent,  the  $4,000,000  two-year  6  per 
cent  notes  of  this  company.  The  notes  are  secured  by  the 
deposit  of  $5,334,000  of  the  company's  first  and  consolidated 
bonds.  TIkv  arc  dated  September  15.  1917,  and  mature 
September  l.S,  1919. 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

C.  G.  Nelson  has  been  elected  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
appointed  auditor  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary,  with  office 
at  Rockford,  111.,  vice  W.  F.  McSwiney,  resigned. 

The  election  of  J.  M.  Herbert,  first  vice-president  in  charge 
of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  at  St.  I-ouis,  Mo.,  as  president 
of  that  road  to  succeed  Edwin  Gould,  is  commented  on  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

C.  S.  DuBelle,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Susquehanna  &  New 
N'ork  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Susquehanna  &  New  York  and  the  Tionesta  Valley,  with  office 
at  Williamsport,  vice  F.  E.  Bradley,  and  A.  H.  Bloomfield  suc- 
ceeds  Mr.   nuBellc. 

Operating 

L.  V.  R.  Clum,  chief  clerk  in  the  car  record  office  of  the 
Erie  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  transportation,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

W.  C.  Griffin,  car  accountant  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida  and 
the  Augusta  Southern,  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  car  service,  and  his  former  position  has  been 
discontinued. 

H.  R.  Manby,  acting  superintendent  and  engineer  of  the 
Tennessee  Central,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent and  engineer;  T.  W.  Burk  has  been  appointed  in- 
spector of  transportation.     Both  with  offices  at  Nashville. 

J.  R.  Stemm  and  D.  J.  Clark,  trainmasters  on  the  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  have  been  appointed  superintendents 
of  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  respectively,  with  head- 
quarters at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  effective  September  7.  They  succeed 
\V.  H.  Fogg,  promoted,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  both  divisions. 

N.  E.  Stock  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  I'e  at  Needles,  Cal.,  succeeding  E.  E.  McCarty; 
W.  E.  Arntz  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Terminals,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco;  A.  C 
Haskell,  trainmaster  at  Newton,  Kan.,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Oklahoma  division,  with  headquarters  at  .Xrkansas  City, 
Kan.,  succeeding  A.  A.  Gist,  transferred ;  A.  T.  Class  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster,  with  headquarters  at  Newton. 

J.  C.  Dobbie  has  been  appointed  acting  general  manager  of  the 
Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Huigra,  Ecua- 
dor ;  and  M.  W.  Jones  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
traffic  and  transportation,  with  headquarters  at  Huigra.  Mr 
Jones  entered  the  service  of  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  in  1909  as 
secretary  to  the  vice-president,  and  subsequently  served  consecu- 
tively as  secretary  to  the  president,  chief  train  despatcher,  train- 
master, chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager,  acting  paymaster, 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  and  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone. 

Traffic 

Frank  C.  Keen,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Georgia  Coast  &  Piedmont,  with  office  at  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Howell  Peeplcs,  commercial  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  vice  C.  C.  Baggett,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

G.  H.  Ingalls,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  is  now  traffic  manager,  and  James 
Webster,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager,  is  now  freight  traffic 
manager.     Both  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Carl  Howe,  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  Fast  Freight 
Lines,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral; P.  J.  Findlay,  assistant  manager  of  New  York  Central 
Fast  Freight  Lines,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Michigan  Central,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  F.  O. 
Stafford,  general  west  bound  agent,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Central  Fast  Freight  Lines,  with  head- 
quarters  at   Chicago. 
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J.  H.  Reagan,  agent  of  the  Lehigli  Valley,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  been  promoted  to  commercial  agent,  with  office  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  succeeding  M.  P.  Smith,  who  has  resigned  to  go 
into  other  business.  G.  B.  Peterson,  representative  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley-Nickel  Plate  Fast  Freight  Line,  at  Minneapolis,  succeeds 
Mr.  Reagan. 

H.  E.  Everheart,  agent  at  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  freight  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Beaumont ;  Dwight  V.  Jones,  freight 
;ind  passenger  agent  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  of  the  freight  and  passenger  departments,  with 
the   same   headquarters. 

D.  McNamara,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Al- 
ton at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of 
the  passenger  department  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding Frank  Bowman,  resigned  to  enter  military  service.  T. 
M.  Sommers,  district  passenger  agent  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Indianapolis.  C.  S.  Brawner,  special  pas- 
senger agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  district 
passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Denver. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

W.  J.  McLean,  for  the  past  five  years  master  mechanic  of  the 
Kettle  Valley  at  Penticton,  B.  C,  has  resigned. 

G.  O.  Hammond,  who  has  been  appointed  general  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  with 
headquarters  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  has  already  been  an- 
nounced in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on  April 
20,  1874,  in  New  York 
City.  He  graduated 
from  the  New  York  pub- 
lic schools  and  from 
Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of 
mechanical  engineer.  In 
November,  1898,  he  be- 
gan railway  work  as  a 
special  machinist  at  the 
Susquehanna  shops  of 
the  Erie  Railroad.  He 
subsequently  served  as 
special  apprentice  until 
December,  1899;  then  as 
draftsman  to  1901,  and 
during  the  following 
year  served  as  engineer-  ^   „    ., 

,      ,         TT  G.  O.   Hammond 

mg  clerk.     He  was  gen- 
eral    foreman     of     the 

Meadville  shops  until  1903,  and  later  served  as  machinery  in- 
spector until  1905,  and  as  chief  draftsman  from  January  to  July, 
1905,  when  he  became  mechanical  engineer.  He  subsequently 
served  as  assistant  mechanical  superintendent  and  assistant  to 
general  mechanical  superintendent  until  January,  1909,  when  he 
became  mechanical  engineer  for  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany. From  February,  to  April,  1913,  he  acted  as  assistant  su- 
perintendent on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  From 
May,  1913,  to  May,  1917,  he  was  assistant  mechanical  superin- 
tendent and  then  was  appointed  assistant  general  mechanical 
superintendent,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  general  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  same  road. 

O.  B.  Lackey,  resident  engineer  of  the  Southern  Railway 
System  at  Old  Fort,  N.  C,  has  been  promoted  to  supervising 
engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  vice  M.  P. 
Northam,  resigned  to  accept  service  elsewhere. 

J.  M.  Salmon  has  been  appointed  bridge  engineer  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  A.  Busse,  resigned  to  enter  military  service  as  a 
captain  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  army. 

A.  B.  Ogilvie  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  jurisdiction  over  Thirty-first  and 
Thirty-second  districts,  including  Ottawa  terminal,  vice  W.  M. 
Cooper,  assigned  to  other  duties,  and  E.  S.  McMillan  has  been 
appointed  road  foreman,  Montreal  terminals,  vice  F.  H.  Holland, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 


F.  F.  Gaines,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
on  account  of  illness,  effective  September  8,  and  William  H. 
Fetner,  general  master  mechanic  at  Savannah,  has  been  ap- 
pointed   acting   superintendent   of   motive   power. 

Purchasing 

John  E.  Byrmi  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  with  office  at  Boston,  Mass. 

T.  S,  Edgell  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  vice  W.  O. 
Jamison,  resigned. 

J.  A.  Brackett,  division  storekeeper  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
S:  Santa  Fe  at  Barstow,  Cal.,  has  been  transferred  to  Calwa, 
succeeding  O.  H.  Hansen,  resigned  to  enter  military  service. 
Bayliss  McCain  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  at 
Barstow.  H.  R.  Spann,  division  storekeeper  at  Riverbank,  has 
lieen  transferred  to  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  succeeding  G.  O.  Hixon, 
transferred  to  Winslow,  Ariz.,  vice  E.  J.  Burns,  assigned  to 
other  duties.  J.  L.  Diessl  has  been  appointed  division  store- 
keeper  at    Riverbank. 

Reulway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

F.  A.  Busse  has  resigned  as  bridge  engineer  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky,,  to  enter  mili- 
tary service  as  captain  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
United  States  Army. 

L.  P.  LeBron.  assistant  engineer  of  the  Ft.  Smith  &  Western 
at  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  has  been  given  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence 
to  assume  his  duties  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  in  which 
he  has  received  a  commission  as  captain. 

C.  W.  Cochran,  who  resigned  as  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  on  the  Cleveland  division  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  last  March,  has  received  a  commission  as 
captain  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  is  serving 
on  the  staff  of  the  chief  of  engineers,  Director  General  of  Rail- 
ways Department,  U.  S.  Army,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


OBITUARY 

Elliott  T.  Monett,  general  western  passenger  agent  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
died  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on   September  10. 

J.  F.  Enright,  superintendent  of  the  motive  power  and  car 
department  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  whose  death  on  Sep- 
tember 4  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  was  boxn  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1867. 
He  entered  railway  serv- 
ice in  1885  as  a  machin- 
ist apprentice  of  the  Sa- 
vannah, Florida  &  West- 
ern, now  a  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and 
remained  in  the  Savan- 
nah (Ga.)  shops  of  that 
road  until  1895,  when  he 
was  appointed  general 
foreman  of  the  shops  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.  He 
was  subsequently  general 
foreman  of  shops  of  the 
same  road  at  Waycross, 
Ga.,  and  later  master  me- 
chanic at  Montgomery, 
Ala.  From  January,  1902. 
to  January,  1907,  he  was 
master  mechanic  on  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  at  Whist- 
ler, Ala.,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  December,  1909,  was  super- 
intendent of  machinery  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
at  Palestine,  Texas.  From  the  time  he  left  the  I.  &  G.  N.  up  to 
tlie  time  of  his  death  he  was  superintendent  of  the  motive  power 
and  car  departments  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  head- 
quarters at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  during  a  portion  of  that  period 
had  jurisdiction  also  over  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Western  Pacific. 
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Capitalize  the 

Road  Foremen 

of  Engines 


There  i.s  in  the  official  family  of  every  railroad  a  man  the 
importance  of  whose  duties  has  in  a  great  many  cases  been 
overlooked.  He  is  the  road  foreman 
of  engines.  Too  often  he  is  sidetracked 
from  his  work  of  educating  and  super- 
vising the  work  of  enginemen  and  as- 
signed to  special  work  which  could  be 
done  as  well  by  others  who  have  less  important  duties  to 
]Derforni.  The  demand  for  power  and  the  extremely  high 
prices  for  fuel,  demand  that  both  the  engines  and  the  fuel  be 
made  to  produce  the  greatest  possiljle  amount  of  work.  The 
place  for  the  road  foreman  is  on  the  road  to  see  that  this  is 
done.  He  should  not  lie  given  too  large  a  territory;  in  fact, 
his  territon-  should  be  reduced  and  new  road  foremen  added 
so  that  the  increased  number  of  trains  can  be  properl}'  cov- 
ered and  the  new  men  that  are  being  placed  on  the  locomo- 
tives can  be  properly  instructed.  With  the  demand  for  the 
more  effective  use  of  power  the  road  foreman  has  become  a 
more  important  member  of  the  operating  department.  He  is 
in  a  position  to  save  considerable  money  for  his  road  and  to 
serve  his  countn,-  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  great 
transportation  system.  His  work  is  on  the  tiring  line  and 
it  is  there  he  can  do  the  most  good. 


Safety 


Time 


"Cut  out  the  elementar\-  stuff!"  This  sharp  admonition  was 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  National  Safety  Council  at 
their  meeting  in  New  York  last  week, 
after  some  rather  lengthy  papers  had 
all  the  been  read.     The  words  were  noticeable 

because — not  alone  in  this  but  in  some 
other  railroad  associations — so  many 
members  feel  the  need  of  such  cutting  but  are  too  modest  to 
suggest  it.  In  this  case  the  speaker  was  \V.  C,  Wilson,  for- 
merly claims  attorney  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  but  now  in  private  practice.  Mr.  Wilson  always 
was  plain  spoken;  but  yet  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  in  this 
place  that  the  man  who  has  left  the  railroad  .service  often  is 
the  one  who  has  a  special  mission  (or  at  least  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity) to  tell  railroad  people  some  things  which  thev  ought 
to  be  told  but  which,  becau.se  of  conventional  modesty,  tend 
to  go  forever  unsaid.     '"You  men  are  exf)erts,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 


son; "you  cannot  afford  to  spend  your  time  on  so  many 
things  already  well  known;  concentrate  on  those  difficult 
questions  which  cannot  be  settled  at  home,  but  on  whicli 
light  may  be  turned  by  specific  discussion  here."  The  re- 
port of  the  meeting,  in  this  issue,  will  be  found  to  cover  a 
wide  range  of  details.  It  is  noticeable  that  "safety  first"  is 
not  so  common  a  phrase  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  safety  all  the 
time.  These  specialists  no  longer  deal  so  much  in  phrases. 
1  hey  act.  For  example,  the  motion-picture  show  on  the  New 
York  Central  is  not  a  mere  entertainment;  attendance  by 
employees  is  compulsor)-.  That  road  believes  it  profitable 
to  have  a  safety  specialist  (devoting  his  whole  time  to  the 
work)  on  every  division;  and  that  is  now  the  company's 
policy. 


A  Simplefied 
Auditing 
Method 


Some  time  ago  Colonel  Charles  D.  Hine  wrote  an  article 
for  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  advocating  simplified  station 
accounting.  It  called  forth  some  dis- 
cussion from  men  in  the  accounting  de- 
partment, the  principal  objection  to  it 
being  that  under  Colonel  Hine's  plan 
no  adequate  check  was  had  on  the 
agent.  I'he  Boston  &  Maine  has  now  adopted  a  method 
of  auditing  which  actually  in  practice  simplifies  the  work 
of  the  agent  in  making  reports  to  the  auditor  of  the  freight 
revenue's  office,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  auditor 
to  have  an  actual  daily  balance  with  agents.  Manv  roads 
have  theoretically  a  daily  balance  with"  the  agents,  but  in 
practice  very  often  this  is  only  a  tlieoretical  and  not  an 
actual  daily  balance.  The  Boston  &  Maine  had  been  prior 
to  March,  1917,  on  a  monthly,  manual  basis  of  auditing 
freight  revenue.  It  changed  over  to  a  daily  basis,  install- 
ing machines  for  doing  much  of  the  work  that  had  hereto- 
fore been  done  by  hand.  The  underlying  principle  adopted 
was  to  take  away  from  the  agent  just  as  much  of  the  audit 
oftice  work  as  possible.  Much  of  that  which  was  taken 
away  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  had  previously 
i)eeii  done  by  tlie  agent  and  then  done  over  again  in  the 
audit  office.  \t  the  larger  stations  it  was  in  "many  cases 
possible  to  take  off  one  man  from  tlie  agent's  force.  \i  the 
smaller  stations  the  agent,  relieved  of  "this  work,  properlv 
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belonging  to  the  audit  office,  has  just  that  much  more  time 
for  soliciting  business,  or  for  other  duties  which  he  had 
been  in  part  neglecting.  Witli  the  adoption  of  the  new 
system  it  was  possible  to  considerably  reduce  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  auditor  of  freight  revenue's  office 
and  the  system  has  been  in  operation  only  since  March  1. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  having  a  reform  adopted 
on  a  railroad,  even  when  its  advantages  are  obvious,  is  the 
reluctance  felt  by  everyone  affected  to  undergo  the  con- 
fusion and  extra  work  of  the  transition  period.  It  took  a 
good  deal  of  courage  and  a  great  deal  of  dogged  persistence 
to  get  the  new  system  in  working  order  on  the  Boston  & 
Maine  and  all  the  more  credit,  therefore,  is  due  to  those 
who  actually  went  through  the  mill  of  making  the  change 
and  to  those  who  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to  author- 
ize  it. 


RAILWAY  OPERATING  EFFICIENCY  IN  JUNE 

OPERATING  statistics  for  the  month  of  June  for  rail- 
ways having  a  total  of  196,131  miles  of  line,  which  are 
just  available,  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  operating  effi- 
ciency as  compared  with  June,  1916.  The  revenue  freight 
ton  mileage  of  these  roads  was  23  per  cent  greater  than  it 
was  in  June  of  last  year;  and  they  handled  this  largely  in- 
creased '  ness  with  but  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  more  miles 
of  line,  1.8  per  cent  more  freight  locomotives  and  3.2  per 
cent  more  freight  cars  than  they  had  last  year.  Perhaps 
what  this  really  means  can  be  best  indicated  by  showing 
what  were  the  increases  in  ton  miles  of  freight  per  mile  of 
line,  per  freight  locomotive  and  per  freight  car.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  these  statistics  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  and  for  each  of  the  three  large  territories — East, 
West  and  South: 

Revenue  Ton   Miles   per  Mile  of  Line 

United  States  East  South  West 

Tune     1«1"    165, 60n  315,500  151,800  98,300 

June,    1916    134,500  264,200  129.000  74,100 

Increase    31,100               51,300               22,800  24,200 

Per  cent  increase 23.1                    19.4                   17.6  32.7 

Revenue  Ton  Miles  per  Freight  Locomotive 

United  States            East                South  West 

Tune     1917             1.182.000          1,326,000          1,091,000  1,048,000 

Junei    1916    977,000          1,129,000             944,000  807,000 

Increase    205.000             197,000  147,000  241,000 

Per  cent  increase 21.0                   17.4  15.6  29.9 

Revenue  Ton  Miles  per  Freight  Car 

United  States            East  South  West 

Tune     1917    15,430               14,310  19,000  15.960 

June!    1916    12,900               12,350  16.160  12,610 

Increase    2,530  1,960  2,840  3,350 

Percent  increase 19.6  15.9  17.5  26.6 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  freight  traffic  in  the 
countr}-  as  a  whole  per  mile  of  line  was  23  per  cent;  per 
freight  locomotive,  21  per  cent;  and  per  freight  car,  19.6 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  freight  car  efficiency  was  partly 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  average  miles  moved  by  each  car 
daily  from  27.3  to  29.1  miles;  partly  to  an  increase  in  the 
average  load  of  loaded  cars  from  25.2  to  27.9  tons.  The 
average  miles  made  per  locomotive  per  day  increased  from 
65  to  almost  78;  the  average  tons  per  train  from  642  to  715. 

Relatively  the  largest  increase  in  traffic  took  place  in 
western  territory,  the  total  ton  mileage  exceeding  that  of 
June,  1916,  by  almost  33  per  cent.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
statistics  of  operating  efficiency,  the  increase  in  traffic  han- 
dled per  mile  of  line  in  that  territory  being  32.7  per  cent; 
per  freight  locomotive,  29.9  per  cent,  and  per  freight  car, 
26.6  per  cent. 

These  increases  in  operating  efficiency  are  truly  extraordi- 
nary. They  illustrate  strikingly  what  American  railways 
can  do  when  thev  are  allowed  to  work  together  without  fool- 


i.sh  interference  under  the  anti-trust  law.  and  when  thc\-  are 
able  to  get  the  cordial  co-operation  of  most  of  their  em- 
])lovces  and  of  the  shipping  public. 

Freight  traffic  continues  to  increase,  the  increase  in  June 
Ijeing  the  largest  yet  recorded  in  any  single  month,  and  in 
addition  the  passenger  business  now  being  handled  probably 
is  the  largest  ever  known.  How  long  can  the  railways  con- 
tinue to  augment  their  efficiency  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
u])on  them?  The  results  they  have  secured  already  are 
greater  than  any  but  the  most  hopeful  anticipated;  and  in 
view  of  what  they  have  done  already,  there  seems  more 
ground  for  optimism  regarding  how  they  will  get  through 
the  next  fall,  winter  and  spring  than  there  ever  was  before. 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS  &  TEXAS  AND  ST.  LOUIS- 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

■"THE  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
■*■  the  receivers  since  November,  1916,  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  is  now  in  the  process  of  reorganization,  the 
road  being  operated  by  a  receiver.  There  has  developed  a 
rather  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  interest  charges 
sliould  be  placed  upon  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  in  the 
reorganization.  Naturally  comparisons  with  other  roads 
have  been  used  pro  and  con  in  the  reorganization  negotia- 
tions. There  are  hardly  any  two  roads  in  the  United  States 
which  are  so  nearly  alike  in  operating  conditions,  traffic, 
etc.,  as  to  permit  of  a  point  to  point  comparison  without  qual- 
ifying analysis.  Certainly  the  ^Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
and  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  are  not  so  much  alike  as  to 
I)ermit  of  such  an  unqualified  comparison.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  interesting  and  not  unprotitable  to  place  the  figures 
for  one  road  against  those  of  another  even  if  it  ser\-es  no 
other  purpose  than  to  call  to  each  man's  mind  explanations 
of  difterences  or  similarities. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  interest  charges  on  the  re- 
organized St.  Louis-San  Francisco  are  higher  than  any  one 
interested  in  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  reorganization 
proposed  to  place  on  that  property.  They  amount  to  $1,- 
618,  whereas  the  higher  figure  which  has  been  advocated  for 
the  Katy  is  $1,159  per  mile  and  the  lower  figure  $998  per 
mile. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco is  making  a  very  good  showing  indeed,  having  gross 
in  the  calendar. year  1916  amounting  to  $52,699,000,  and 
after  paying  expenses,  taxes  and  rentals  it  had  $14,638,000 
available  for  interest,  whereas  tlie  capitalization  of  the  new 
company  calls  for  $8,506,000  fixed  interest,  $2,322,000 
cumulative  interest  and  $2,112,000  interest  on  income  bonds. 
The  company  therefore  earned  $1,698,000  above  all  three 
classes  of  interest  charges. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  operates  5,265  miles:  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  3,865  miles.  The  main  north 
and  south  lines  of  the  two  systems  ser\-e  the  same  territory, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  map;  but  a  list  of  mileage  by  states 
is  illuminating: 

State         "                                                St.  L.-S.  F.             M.  K.  &  .T. 

.Mabama     1.^  — 

.-\rkansas    601  — 

Louisiana     —  19 

Kansas     630  494 

Missouri    1,72(S  543 

Mississippi     143  — 

Oklahoma     1,408  1,036 

Tennessee     18  — 

Texas     .^05  1,77.! 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Katy  has  no  line  comparable  to  the 
Birmingliam  line  of  the  Fris^co,  and  this  fact  will  be  em- 
phasized in  a  comparison  of  commodities  carried.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  Frisco  has  only  about  as  much  mileage  in 
Texas  as  the  Katy  has  in  Missouri,  while  the  Katy  has 
as  much  mileage  in  Texas  as  the  Frisco  has  in  Missouri. 
Tliis  should  be  borne  in  mind  especially  when  discussing 
comparative  costs  of  injuries  to' persons  and  loss  and  damage 
payments.    The  Frisco  has  somewhat  larger  mileage  in  Okla- 
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li(jni;i  and  the  Katy  was  comparativL'ly  a  late  conicr  in  that 
state. 

In  1916  the  Frisco  carried  21,270,000  tons  of  freight,  and 
the  Katy,  11,126,000  tons.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  such 
contrast  as  this  between  gross  operating  revenues  per  mile 
(Frisco  earned  $10,106  per  mile  in  1916  and  the  Katy  $9,- 
504  per  mile)  is  explained  by  the  longer  average  haul  of 
freight  on  the  Katy — 217  miles — as  compared  with  the 
Frisco — 174  miles.  A  contrast  of  the  tonnage  of  the  differ- 
ent commodities  carried  explains  in  part  differences  in  aver- 
age trainloading  and  resulting  differences  in  trans]5ortation 
expenses : 

Commodities                                                     St.  L.S.  F.  M.  K.  &  T. 

Agricultural    products    3,317,000  2,453.000 

Animal    and   animal   products    702,000  552,000 

Products    of    mines    8,660.000  ■(,531,000 

Lumber  and  forest  products    3,067,000  842,000 

Manufactures    4,1.17,000  1,938,000 

Miscellaneous    353,000  211,000 

L.   C.   L 1.0.!4,000  598,000 

The  Alabama  line  of  the  Frisco  accounts  in  good  part  for 
the  much  larger  coal  and  ore  tonnage  which  permits  of  heavy 


wliich  can  be  used  to  I'lll  out  engine  ratings  and  is  therefore 
of  great  help  in  bringing  up  the  average  trainload.  The 
Katy  jjadly  needs  a  northbound  drag  tonnage  traffic.  Both 
roads  reach  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis;  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.;  Sherman,  Tex.;  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  both  roads  serve 
in  general  the  territory  between  Kansas  City  and  Dallas. 
The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  serves  Springfield,  Mo.;  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.;  and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  territory  not  reached 
in  any  part  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Katy  reaches  Waco,  Austin,  San  Antonio, 
Houston  and  Galveston  and  has  a  line  from  Dallas  to 
Shreveport. 

The  Frisco's  financial  results  for  the  year  have  been  men- 
tioned. The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  earned  $36,734,000, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  13  per  cent,  and  after 
paying  expenses,  rentals  and  taxes,  had  $5,443,000  avail- 
able for  interest.  The  Frisco  operated  on  a  ratio  of  expenses 
to  gross  earnings  of  67.11,  while  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  had  an  ojjerating  ratio  of  80.14  per  cent.  A  very  con- 
siderable  part   of   the   difference    in   operating   ratio   is   ex- 


The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  St.   Louis-San   Francisco 


loading  and  is  therefore  a  factor  in  favor  of  the  Frisco  in 
trainloading.  The  Frisco  gets  into  the  lumber  country;  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  except  its  so-called  orphan  lines, 
does  not  get  into  the  lumber  country.  This  is  an  even  more 
important  factor  in  trainloading  than  the  difference  in  ton- 
nage of  coal  and  ores.  Much  of  the  lumber  is  not  only  sus- 
ceptible of  heavy  carloading  but  is  drag  freight  northbound. 


plained  l)\  tlie  much  heavier  maintenance  of  wa\-  and  main- 
tenance of  equi]iment  expenditures  of  the  Katy.  That  com- 
panv  spent  $7,0^10,000  on  its  3,665  miles  of  line  in  1916  for 
maintenance  of  way,  while  the  Frisco  spent  $7,403,000  on 
its  5,256  miles  of  line.  The  Katy  spent  $7,274,000  for 
maintenance  of  equipment;  the  Frisco,  $9,703,000.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  during  1916  the  receiver  of  the  Katy 
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was  taking  up  delayed  maintenance.  This  was  true  for  both 
maintenance  of  way  and  maintenance  of  equipment,  and  in 
addition  there  was  $2,286,000  spent  on  capital  account,  the 
largest  items  being  for  grading,  bridges,  rail  and  ballast. 
The  Frisco  went  through  its  period  of  rehabilitation  before 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receiver.  A  list  of  im- 
provements is  included  in  the  Frisco's  annual  report,  but  the 
amount  charged  to  capital  account  for  such  improvements  is 
not  given. 

In  the  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  future  earning  power  a  reduction  in  trans- 
portation costs  per  ton-mile  figures  prominently.  The  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco's  ratio  of  transportation  expenses  to 
gross  earnings  in  1916  was  31.48,  comparing  with  32.88,  the 
ratio  in  the  previous  year.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
transportation  ratio  in  1916  was  33.74  as  compared  with 
34.99  in  1915.  Transportation  expanses  are  not  divided  in 
the  annual  reports  of  either  road  as  between  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, but  it  is  interesting  to  make  a  rough  comparison  of 
transportation  costs  based  on  total  train  mileage  because  there 
are  two  distinct  methods  of  approach  in  attempting  to  lower 
the  transportation  cost  on  the  Katy.  One  is  to  increase  the 
trainload,  the  other  to  decrease  the  costs  per  train-iiiile.  Very 
roughly,  the  Katy  had  in  1916  15,000,000  train-miles,  in- 
cluding both  passenger  and  freight,  and  the  Frisco,  22,000,- 
000.  There  is  some  duplication  of  mixed  train-miles  in  both 
figures.  The  Katy's  transportation  cost  per  train-mile  av- 
eraged 82  cents;  the  Frisco's,  77  cents.  The  ratio  of  train- 
miles  on  the  two  roads  is,  roughly,  as  3  is  to  4.5. 

Applying  this  ratio  to  the  details  of  transportation  ex- 
penses, most  of  the  Katy's  expenses  are  as  low,  and  in  some 
cases  lower,  than  the  Frisco's,  with  three  notable  exceptions: 
Fuel,  ''oss  and  damage,  and  injuries  to  persons.  Water  also 
costs  <he  Katy  more  than  it  does  the  Frisco.  Injuries  to 
persojis  cost  the  Katy  $634,000  in  1916  as  contrasted  with 
$524,000,  the  cost  on  the  Frisco.  Loss  and  damage  to 
freight  cost  the  Katy  $393,000,  and  the  Frisco  very  slightly 
less.  The  larger  mileage  in  Texas  in  some  part  explains 
this  contrast.  Texas  awards  against  railroads  are  notorious; 
but  making  full  allowance  for  that  fact,  the  Frisco  is  show- 
ing remarkably  good  results  of  its  efforts  to  reduce  loss  and 
damage  claims  and  claims  on  account  of  injuries  to  persons. 
It  may  be  that  the  claims  paid  by  the  Katy  in  1916  included 
not  only  the  normal  proportion  of  awards  for  accidents  and 
losses  in  the  immediate  preceding  years,  but  also  a  certain 
amount  of  taking  up  of  delayed  payments  of  awards.  At 
any  rate,  the  Katy  is  conducting  a  vigorous  safety  first  cam- 
paign now  and  in  a  year  or  two  it  is  not  unfair  to  expect 
some  betterment. 

Ver)-  roughly,  the  fuel  for  train  locomotives  costs  the  Katy 
17.7  cents  per  train-mile,  and  the  Frisco,  12.9  cents.  There 
are  numerous  points  of  difference  between  the  two  roads  that 
would  account  for  a  variation  in  fuel  costs.  The  Frisco  has 
some  very  steep  grades  and,  on  the  average,  lighter  locomo- 
tives, and  there  are  many  other  things  that  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  as  near  as  can  be  told  from  the  available  data, 
there  is  in  general  an  indication  that  the  Frisco  is  getting 
cheaper  fuel  as  measured  in  train-miles  than  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  and  this  actually  bulks  large  in  the  final 
results  as  shown  in  the  income  account  for  the  year.  The 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  for  a  number  of  years  had  a 
fuel  department  which  has  been  given  the  authority  and  has 
taken  the  responsibilit}-  for  conservation  of  fuel,  and  the  re- 
sults which  were  obtained  in  1916  from  almost  any  way  of 
looking  at  it  are  a  high  compliment  to  the  success  of  this  de- 
])artment.  J.  W.  Kendrick,  one  of  the  experts  who  made  a 
report  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &;  Texas  for  use  in  the  reor- 
ganization, figured  that  $500,000  could  be  saved  on  the  Katy 
by  a  change  in  methods  of  handling  fuel  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fuel  department.  There  is  no  method  of  judging 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Kendrick's  figure,  but  it  would  appear 


as  if  the  Frisco,  which  had  established  such  a  department, 
was  showing  results  that  would  appear  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence. In  comparing  train-mile  transportation  costs  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  the  Frisco  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  do  not  have  the  same  proportion  of  passenger 
train  mileage  to  total  train  mileage.  The  Katy's  passenger 
train  mileage,  including  mixed  train  mileage,  was  8,029,000, 
and  the  freight  train  mileage,  also  including  mixed  train 
mileage,  was  7,144,000.  The  Frisco  passenger  train  mileage, 
excluding  mixed,  was  10,065,000,  and  the  freight,  excluding 
mixed,  was  10,551,000. 

Stress  is  laid  in  the  Kendrick  report  on  the  Katy  on  the 
possibilities  of  increasing  the  trainload.  Ever  since  the  pres- 
ent management  took  hold  of  the  Katy,  persistent  and  well 
thought  out  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  trainload. 
In  1916  the  trainload  of  revenue  freight  averaged  .)38  tons; 
on  the  Frisco  the  average  for  revenue  freight  was  337  tons. 
Including  company  freight,  the  Katy's  trainload  was  409 
tons  and  the  Frisco's  396  tons.  The  total  trainload  of  the 
Katy  increased  a  little  over  38  tons,  or  10  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  and  the  Frisco's  trainload  in- 
creased a  little  less  than  six  tons,  or  between  one  and  two 
per  cent.  The  Frisco  has  considerably  lighter  engines  on 
the  average  than  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  older  engines  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  are  a  pretty  poor  lot.  The  average  weight  on  drivers 
for  the  Frisco  engines  was  69  tons,  and  the  Katy's,  71  tons. 
The  Katy  has  105  comparatively  new  Mikados.  It  also  has, 
however,  in  freight  service  204  Moguls.  The  Frisco  has  in 
service  353  ten-wheel  locomotives  and  212  Consolidations. 
The  company  is  now  receiving,  however,  from  the  bu'lder:;, 
60  new  Santa  Fe  locomotives  for  freight  service  and  10  Pa- 
cific locomotives  for  passenger  service.  When  these  engines 
have  all  been  delivered  the  average  weight  on  drivers  for 
the  Frisco's  locomotives  will  be  73.7  tons. 

It  may  be  a  considerable  time  before  the  Katy  can  get  any 
large  number  of  new  modern  locomotives  to  replace  its  Mo- 
guls. The  increase  in  trainload  in  recent  years  has  been  in 
part  due  to  better  supervision  and  in  part  to  the  heavier  loco- 
motives. The  increase  which  the  road  should  show,  however, 
in  the  next  few  years  is  in  good  part  dependent  on  traffic 
developments.  If  the  road  can  build  or  get  a  connection 
between  its  main  lines  and  its  two  ''orphan  lines"  there  is 
the  possibility  of  developing  considerable  lumber  traffic. 
This  would  help  the  average  trainload  greatly,  but  it  would 
mean  the  expenditure,  presumably,  of  considerable  capital 
amounts.  Under  the  handicap  of  recent  traffic  conditions  the 
Katy's  showing,  an  increase  in  .trainload  from  266  tons  in 
1911  to  409  tons,  is  thoroughly  creditable.  The  Frisco  mav 
hope  to  get  a  better  trainload  after  its  new  locomotives  have 
been  broken  in. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  operation  for  the 
Katy  in  the  calendar  year  1916  and  1915,  and  for  the  Frisco 
for  the  calendar  year  1916  with  such  comparisons  for  1915 
as  are  available: 

M.  K.  &  T.  Frisco  M.  K.  &  T.  Frisco 

J916  1916  1915  1915 

Mileage  operated   3,865  5,256  3.865            

Freight    revenue    $24,795,720  $36,555,444  $22,142,576             

Passenger  revenue   9,215.627  13.113.728  7,966,913            

Total   operating  revenue..    36,733,682  53,119.999  32,453,462             

Maintenance  of  way  and 

structures    7,635,695  7,403,385  5.277,655  $6,697,022 

Maintenance    of    equip- 
ment          7,273,804  9.703,458  4,657.977  7,241,338 

Traffic    expenses    725.564  862.644  658,523  842,290 

Transportation    expenses   12,400.521  16.721.227  11.494.485  14.636.241 

General    expenses    1.169,910  1.417.646  1,047.282  1.221.665 

Total   operating   expenses.   29,439.701  35.646.779  23.223.816  30,372,891 

Taxes    1.546.650  2,175,532  1,537.369             

Operating  income   5.747.322  15.280.127  7.692.277             

Gross  income   6.143. 712  15.781.864  7.921.964             

Net    income    '5:1.134.634  t6. 131.976  *514.8S)              

Surplus   after   payment   of 

cumulative    and    income 

interest    1.698.443             

*  After  deducting  interest  cliarpes  on  outstanding  securities,  including 
those  in  default  as  well  as  those  whicli   were   paid. 

t  After  deducting  fixed  interest  charge  onlv  without  any  charge  made 
for  cumulative  interest. 

t  ncficit. 


The  Fiflernth  Engineers,  Sine 


rose  in  Front  of  Their  Y.  M.  C.  A.   Tent  at  Camp  Gaillard. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Workers  on  800  Trains  to  Cantonments 


By  This  Step   the   Railroad  Department  Completes  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Chain  From  Home  to  Front  Line  Trench 


BV  till'  lime  this  is  in  print  the  movement  will  be  under 
w;i)-  of  the  second  contingent  of  40  per  cent,  or  194,- 
800  men,  of  the  National  Army  to  the  cantonments. 
These  men  will  move  in  several  hundred  trains  and  on  trips 
that  will  range  from  a  matter  of  three  or  four  hours  to  possi- 
bly 24  or  ,S6  hours.  On  each  and  every  train  insofar  as  it  is 
possible  ( and  it  is  counting  on  accomjxinying  700  to  800  of 
them)  the  Railroad  V.  M.  C.  A.  will  have  a  secretary  or  a 
member  of  his  staff  who  will  be  of  whatever  service  he  can 
to  the  men.  Through  this  important  bit  of  work,  the  Na- 
tional Army  men  will  first  come  in  contact  with  the  far  reach- 
ing war  work  that  is  now  lieing  so  energetically  carried  on  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  this  link  also  that  will  complete  the 
chain  that  will  enable  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  keep  in  clo.sest 
touch  with  the  men  who  will  go  forth  to  uphold  America's 
honor,  from  the  time  they  leave  their  homes  until  they  return 
victorious;  or  while  they  are  on  the- train,  -in  cantonment,  or 
camp,  on  the  train  once  more,  in  the  embarkation  port,  on 
the  transjxirt,  in  I^ondnn,  in  Paris  and  up  to  the  fighting 
front. 

The  work  which  the  Y.  M.  (".  A.  through  its  War  Work 
Council,  is  now  preparing  to  do  for  the  men  in  olive  drab,  will 
therefore  not  by  any  means  be  confined  to  the  National  Army 
or  National  Guard  cantonments  or  to  cam])s  for  our  forces 
overseas.  There  will  lie  a  lot  to  do  lietween  the  time  the  men 
leave  their  homes  and  their  arrival  at  the  cantonments  and 
at  the  lime,  when  as  trained  men,  they  leave  the  camps  to 
board  the  transports  for  their  journey  overseas.  This  par- 
ticular part  of  the  work  is  most  important,  and  for  the  rea- 
.son  that  it  is  a  transportation  matter,  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  have  been  j)laced  in  the  hands  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M. 
('.  A. 

In  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Patriotic  War  Number 
of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  June  22.  1917,  John  F.  Moore, 
general  secretary  of  the  Railroad  Department  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion outlined  the  part  that  the  Railroad  Department  ex- 
pected to  take  in  the  war  work.  Part  of  this  program  is  al- 
ready under  way;  other  jiarts  of  it  are  now  in  preparation 
and  await  only  the  time  of  action. 

The  Railroad  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did  e.\- 
tremely  good  work  among  the  National  Guardsmen  that 
were  not  so  long  since  to  be  seen  guarding  railway  bridges. 


viaducts  and  tunnels.  It  filled  a  very  important  niche  at  the 
camps  of  the  nine  railway  engineer  regiments,  and  trained 
secretaries  have  since  accompanied  these  railway  regiments 
to  France,  where  men  and  secretaries  both  are  now  getting 
into  the  swing  of  things.  The  Railroad  Department  also  as- 
sisted materially  and  is  continuing  to  assist  considerably  in 
the  way  of  caring  for  the  comfort  of  troops  on  their  way  to 
camp  either  as  they  pass  through  junction  points  or  other 
important  railway  centers,  or  when  they  have  to  leave  the 
trains  and  encamp  for  a  time  near  a  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  Railroad  Department  has  representatives  at  important 
embarkation  points  to  shake  hands  with  the  men  and  wish 
them  bon  voyage.  As  this  is  written,  it  is  arranging  to  have 
secretaries  on  trains  carrying  men  of  the  National  .Army  to 
their  respective  cantonments,  and  by  the  time  this  is  in  print, 
no  small  amount  of  this  work  will  have  been  done. 

Ix  V.\Mi>  With  the  R.mi.way  Engineers 

When  the  nine  railway  engineer  regiments  were  in  camp 
near  the  several  cities  where  they  were  recruited  it  was  the 
Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  supplied  the  men  with  writing 
paper,  postage  stamps,  checkerboards  and  otlier  such  conveni- 
ences. In  cases  where  the  regiments  were  not  in  buildings, 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tent  was  put  up.  A  railroad  secretan,-  and  his 
assistants  at  each  camp  attended  to  providing  tables,  chairs,  a 
piano,  and  a  phonograph.  Classes  in  French  were  conducted. 
IMany  an  otherwise  tedious  evening  was  sped  quickly  on  its 
way  by  an  entertainment  arranged  by  this  secretary,  and 
many  a  Sunday  afternoon  was  put  to  better  uses  by  an  inter- 
esting and  well  attended  religious  meeting. 

Railroad  officers  keenly  appreciated  the  work  done  by  the 
Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  men  in  the  engineer  regiments 
from  their  railroads.  "I  was  at  the  camp  (of  the  Fourteenth 
Kngincers  at  Rockingham  Park,  Salem,  N.  H.)  many  times," 
wrote  President  J.  H.  Hu.stis.  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  "and 
saw  what  was  being  done.     You  can't  overstate  tlie  benefits 

nor  the  results.    The  work  of  Secretary' ,  loaned 

by  the  Railroad  Association,  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
prai.se.  I  am  led  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  e.xecutives  of 
the  railroads  of  New  England, — and  I  think  I  can  also  speak 
for  the  men — their  thanks  tor  what  was  done.'' 

The  men  in  the  engineer  regiments  can  tell  of  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ,«ecretarv  helped 
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them  over  a  rough  spot.  He  sent  money  home  for  them;  in 
a  number  of  cases  he  helped  men  make  their  wills  and  in  one 
of  these  latter  cases,  through  the  assistance  of  a  railroad  sec- 
retary in  another  city,  he  arranged  also  for  an  executor.  These 
railwaymen  are  now  in  France,  helping  to  construct,  operate 
and  repair  railroads  behind  the  lines.  Trained  secretaries 
have  gone  and  more  will  go  to  continue  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  among  them  for  the  men  will  welcome  the  Railroad 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  there  just 
as  much  and  more  than 
they  welcomed  it  on 
their  own  home  line. 
The  tirst  of  the  Rail- 
road secretaries  to  go 
abroad  was  Frank  G. 
Smith  who  is  now  in 
France.  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  with  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation for  1 2  years  and 
served  as  railroad  sec- 
retary at  several  New 
York  points.  He  was 
later  in  charge  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  author- 
ized by  the  government 
during  the  building  of 

the  Panama  Canal  and  ^  ^-  ^'""'' 

upon  his  return  became 

.social  secretary  at  the  New  York  Central  Y.  M.   C.   A.  in 
New  York  City. 

At  Terminals  and  Junction  Points 

The  work  that  has  been  and  is  being  done  at  terminals, 
junction  points  and  other  railroad  centers  consists  principally 
of  opening  the  association  buildings  to  the  men  in  uniform 
free  of  charge.  They  are  granted  the  full  use  of  tables,  pens, 
ink  and  stationery,  as  also  of  the  restaurant  and  baths. 
"Welcome,  Soldier  Boys.  Everything  We  Have  is  Yours. 
Come  in,"  said  the  big  sign  in  front  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
across  from  the  armory  in  one  city,  and,  according  to  the 
reports,  they  certainly  did. 

This  work  of  meeting  the  men  at  junction  points  will  grow 


Humphrey,  general  secretary  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  tliat  city.  Dr.  Humphrey  has  recently  been  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  committee  of  the  Railroad's  War  Board  at 
that  point.  Troop  trains  through  St.  Louis  will  probably 
not  be  passed  through  the  Union  Station  but  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  railroad  to  another  in  some  of  the  outlying 
railroad  yards.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  organizations  and 
individuals  will  be  afforded  opportunity  to  distribute  box 
lunches  or  other  gifts  among  the  soldiers  and  Dr.  Humphrey 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
the  troops  while  the  trains  are  being  cleared  through  this 
gateway,  and  through  him  the  work  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions will  be  co-ordinated  to  the  best  advantage. 

At  Ports  of  Emb.«ikation 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  work  is 
that  now  being  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  emVjarkation.     The 
work    of    the    Railroad 
Y.  M.   C.  A.  secretary  _ 

on  duty  on  the  piers  is 
uncertain  to  say  the 
least,  for  he  is  very 
unlikely  to  know  when 
the  trains  will  arrive, 
or  how  many  men  they 
will  bring  until  the 
trains  are  in;  and  then 
he  must  hustle  with 
unseeming  speed.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is 
just  as  unlikely  to 
know  when  the  boats 
will  sail.  Even  with 
these  handicaps,  how- 
ever, the  secretary  at 
the  most  important  of 
the  Atlantic  Ports  is 
making    records    every 

day.  As  soon  as  he  hears  that  a  train  is  in  he  immediately 
looks  it  up.  If  the  men  are  likely  to  leave  the  train  and  wait 
at  the  station  for  a  time,  he  will  set  up  quarters,  perhaps  in 
the  immigration  room,  for  the  railroads  want  to  help  him 
whenever  thev  can.     In  some  cases  the  men  will  move  right 


The   Y,  M.  C     A.   Encourages  Outd. 


more  important  from  day  to  day  as  the  new  contingents  of 
National  Army  men  go  to  their  cantonments  and  as  they  and 
the  members  of  the  Nationad  Guard  later  leave  the  canton- 
ments to  go  to  the  seacoast.  The  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
making  extra  efforts  to  see  that  the  men  are  well  taken  care 
of.     In  St.  Louis  the  work  will  be  in  chanje  of  Dr.  Rubens 


on  to  the  embarkation  piers  after  a  ver}-  short  stopover.  Per- 
haps they  have  not  been  fed  for  many  hours.  The  secretary 
and  his  assistants  promptly  get  on  the  job  and  secure  sand- 
wiches for  them.  In  one  case  no  less  than  500  were  served 
in  20  minutes,  from  the  railroad  station  restaurant  as  it  hap- 
pened, and  were  sold  to  the  men  at  cost  price.     This  assist- 
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ance  was  certainly  appreciated  (ijy  both  the  men  and  the  regi- 
ment's commander)  for  the  troops  had  not  eaten  for  several 
hours  and  time  was  too  short  to  allow  them  to  leave. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  secretary's  work  comes  when 
the  men  are  at  last  on  board  the  big  transport.  First,  of 
course,  he  secures  permission  from  the  commanding  officer 
to  work  among  the  men.  Then  armed  with  passes  and  per- 
missions, and  dressed  in  a  field  gray  Y.  M.  C.  A.  uniform, 
designated  bv  a  red  triangle  inside  a  circle  on  the  sleeves  and 


Writing  Letters  and  Catching  Up  With  the  News 

the  letters,  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  across  the  shoulder  straps,  he 
gets  to  work.  He  has  specially  printed  stationery  which  is 
furnisiied  to  the  men  free  of  charge,  jjost  cards,  stamps  and 
writing  materials.  Very  often  when  they  are  available  he 
distributes  magazines  and  books,  and  he  does  not  have  much 
of  a  job  giving  them  away.  When  he  puts  them  down  on  the 
deck,  the  scene  that  usually  follows  closely  resembles  a  bunch 
of  small  street  urchins  scrambling  for  pennies.  If  the  men 
are  to  be  in  the  harbor  for  a  time,  he  arranges  an  entertain- 


The  y.  M.  C.  A.  Stages  an  Entertainment 

ment  and  very  often  a  religious  meeting.     He  and  his  as- 
sistants help  the  men  in  many  other  ways. 

One  soldier  wanted  to  send  $25  home  to  his  wife. 
Still  another  soldier  found  out  at  the  last  minute  that 
his  mascot  dog  would  be  persona  non  grata  in  France;  the 
secretar}'  arranged  to  crate  the  animal  and  ship  him  home 
safely  by  express.  The  soldiers  appreciate  all  these  things, 
and  most  of  all  do  they  appreciate  the  chance  to  say  good- 


l)\c  to  some  one.  It  is  only  a  little  thing,  but  a  soldier  going 
overseas  feels  much  easier  at  heart  for  a  last  handshake,  or 
the  last  "bon  voyage." 

From  HoiiE  to  Cantonment 

The  National  Army  will  move  to  its  cantonments,  5  per 
cent  from  September  5  to  9;  40  per  cent  from  September  19 
to  26;  40  per  cent  from  October  3  to  7,  and  the  remaining 
15  per  cent  beginning  October  17.  The  Railroad  Y.  M.  C. 
.\.  is  going  to  be  on  hand  when  these  various  contingents 
ijoard  their  trains  and  a  railroad  secretary  or  a  member  of 
the  secretary's  staff  will,  if  possible,  accompany  each  and 
every  train.  He  will  be  designated  by  an  armband  bear- 
ing the  letters  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  will  have  stamps 
and  stationery,  song  sheets  and  magazines  and  little  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic  Testaments,  and  possibly  Hebrew  prayer 
books. 

In  addition  to  sujjplying  the  prospective  soldiers  with 
these  things,  he  will  tell  them  something  about  the  welfare 
work  in  the  cantonments  to  which  they  are  going  and  the 
name  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary.  The  men  will  thus  get 
their  first  introduction  to  the  advantages  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  camp  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

The  pocket  Testaments  are  not  given  out  promiscuousl}', 
but  only  to  interested  men,  who,  seeing  them,  ask  for  one. 
They  are  well  worth  asking  for,  for  they  have  been  speciall}' 
prepared  for  the  soldier's  use.  The  Y'.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  camp 
in  addition  to  its  program  of  service  to  the  men,  will  help  to 
carry  on  the  active  religious  work  taking  the  place  of  that 
done  l>y  the  churches  at  home;  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretaries  will  therefore  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two.  Both  have  a  big  work  ahead  of  them,  but  any  one  who 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  enthusiasm  that  characterizes 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  present  time  will  have  no  doubt  that 
its  efforts  will  he  highly  successful  and  amply  repaid. 


Raii.w.w  Station  Caij  Tolls  in  England. — A  long- 
standing difference  between  cabdrivers  and  the  railway  au- 
thorities came  to  a  head  recently  when  tlie  London  & 
Provincial  Union  of  Licensed  Vehicle  Workers,  acting  on 
the  instructions  of  their  executive,  issued  a  notice  calling  on 
all  cabdrivers  on  and  from  August  1  to  abstain  from  pay- 
ing the  penny  cab  toll  demanded  by  railway  companies  from 
calimen  who  ply  for  hire  within  London  stations.  On  that 
date  much  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  traveling  public, 
as  the  taxicab  drivers  refused  to  pay  the  p)enny  toll  de- 
manded of  them,  and  the  ranks  inside  the  stations  were 
empty.  Both  the  drivers  and  the  railway  companies  express 
their  intention  not  to  give  way.  The  latter  say  that  the 
charge  was  fixed  by  the  Home  Secretary  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1907,  and  was  willingly  agreed  to  by  the 
cabmen  of  that  day  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  system  of 
privileged  cabs. 

War  Service  of  British  Railways — Apart  from  secur- 
ing prompt  and  expeditious  conveyance  of  traffic,  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  assisted  by  the  railways  in  a  variety  of 
other  wa\s.  Large  numbers  of  railway-owned  steamers  have 
been  taken  by  the  simple  expedient  of  commandeering; 
rolling-stock  and  permanent  way  have  been  sent  overseas; 
railwa)'  workshops  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  state 
for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  in  great  varieties; 
permanent  way  and  other  work  in  connection  with  muni- 
tions and  other  depots  has  been  undertaken  for  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  railways.  The  services  of  various  general 
managers  and  other  officers  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government  for  special  duties  (e.  g.  Sir  Eric  Geddes. 
K.  C.  B.,  Sir  Guy  Granet.  Sir  Sam  Fay,  Mr.  Guy  Calthrop, 
and  others);  over  150,000  railwa\Tnen  have  been  released 
for  service  with  the  colors,  and  generally  ever)'  effort  has 
been  made  to  assist  the  government  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. — Engineering,  London. 


Byram  to  Succeed  Earling  as  Head  of  St.  Paul 

His  Will  Be  Great  Task  of   Securing    Hoped   for  Re- 
sults From  Pacific  Coast  Extension  and  Electrification 


HARRY  E.  BYRAM,  vice-president  in  charge  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  will  be 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  company 
tile  latter  part  of  this  month. 

iMr.  Byram  will  then  have  risen  in  eight  years  from  the 
office  of  general  superintendent  of  the  Burlington  lines  West 
of  the  Missouri  river  to  the  position  of  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  great  transcontinental  system  operating  over  10,000 
miles    of    line,    and    earning    over    $100,000,000    a    year. 

While  his  rise  has  been 
rapid,  there  has  been  nothing 
adventitious  about  it.  It  has 
been  partly  due  to  the  par- 
ticular training  and  experi- 
ence he  has  had,  and  partly  to 
the  ability  and  energy  of  the 
man  himself.  It  was  this 
combination  which  made  him 
just  the  man  that  the  control- 
ling interests  of  the  St.  Paul 
road  felt  they  needed  when 
they  decided  that  some  change 
in  management  was  desir- 
able. 

Mr.  Byram's  training  and 
experience  have  been  secured 
mainly  on  railways  on  which 
the     policies     and     methods 
originated   chiefly   by   James 
J.  Hill  have  prevailed.     Mr. 
Byram  became  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  general  manager 
of    the    Great    Northern    in 
1898,  and  served  in  the  op- 
erating   department    of    that 
road      until      1902,      during 
which  time  he  had  risen  to  a 
superinten  dency.    After 
spending   two  years   on   the 
Rock  Island  he  went  to  the 
Burlington,  which  had  then 
become  a  Hill  property,  and 
served  first  as  general  super- 
intendent, and  then  as  assistant  to  Daniel  Willard,  who  was 
then  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation.     It  was  durmg 
this  period  that  Mr.  Hill  was  carrying  out  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  Burlington  system  which  was 
needed  to  enable  it  to  operate  in  accordance  with  his  ideas 
as  to  the  way  a  railway  should  be  operated. 

Mr.  Byram,  since  he  became  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operation  in  1910,  has  shown  himself  a  worthy  pupil  of 
Mr.  Hill  and  a  fitting  successor  to  Mr.  Willard.  Between 
1901  and  1910  the  Burlington's  revenue  ton  miles  had  in- 
creased 92  per  cent,  while  its  average  train  load  had  been 
increased  so  much  that  its  freight  train  mileage  had  in- 
creased but  1  per  cent.  Between  1910  and  1916  the  average 
train  load  was  increased  from  381  tons  to  575  tons,  or  over 
50  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  average  tonnage  per 
car  was  increased  from  17  tons  to  20.53  tons,  or  21  per  cent: 
and  during  the  last  year  further  large  increases  in  carloads 
and  trainloads  have  been  achieved.  In  1910,  the  ratio  of 
operating  expenses  to  earnings  was  72  per  cent.  It  has 
never   reached    that    figure    since,    and    in    1916    was    only 


60  per  cent.  The  conducting  transportation  ratio  in  1910 
was  M  per  cent;  in  1916,  only  29  per  cent.  The  percent- 
age earned  on  the  common  stock  increased  meantime  from 
13  per  cent  to  27  per  cent;  and  surplus  earnings  in  1916 
were  almost  three  times  as  great  as  had  ever  been  known 
Ijefore,  being  almost  $15,000,000.  The  showing  made  thus 
far  in  1917  is  even  better  than  that  for  1916. 

These  great  advances  in  operating  efficiency  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  exercise  of  great  foresight  in  the 
development  of  the  property  and  by  the  application  of  sound 
principles  in  its  general  man- 
agement by  the  two  presi- 
dents under  whom  Mr.  By- 
ram has  served  since  he  has 
been  vice-president  —  Darius 
Miller  and  Hale  Holden. 
But  they  would  not  and  could 
not  have  obtained  without  a 
strong  man  such  as  Mr.  By- 
ram at  the  head  of  the  operat- 
ing department.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Byram  has  made  himself 
recognized  by  the  railroad 
fraternity  during  recent  years 
as  one  of  the  most  consum-. 
mate  masters  of  the  entire  art 
of  railroad  operation  that  the 
country  has  produced.  His 
knowledge  of  the  technique 
of  railway  operation  is  com- 
plete, and  his  ability  to  grasp 
and  assimilate  all  the  innum- 
erable details  of  the  business 
is  extraordinary.  He  is 
physically  strong,  he  takes 
good  care  of  himself,  and  in 
consequence  he  is  able  to, 
and  does,  give  to  his  work  an 
amount  of  industry  and  ener- 
gy that  few  men  are  capable 
of  putting  forth.  An  intense 
worker  himself,  he  expects 
and  receives  somewhat  simi- 
lar work  from  his  subordi- 
nates all  along  the  line,  ^^■hile  Mr.  Byram  is  so  skilled  as 
an  operating  man,  he  has  taken  a  very  keen  and  broad  in- 
terest in  all  matters  affecting  railway  management  and  the 
railway  situation  in  general. 

!Mr.  Byram  not  only  knows  how  to  operate  a  railway,  but 
he  has  the  vision  and  imagination  necessary  to  see  how  a 
property  should  be  developed  in  order  that  it  may  be  suc- 
cessfully operated.  In  order  to  secure  the  good  operating 
results  which  have  been  achieved  on  the  Burlington,  there 
was  requisite  not  only  careful  supervision  of  carloading  and 
trainloading.  but  even  more  reductions  of  grades,  the  con- 
struction of  cut-offs,  the  development  of  sidetracks  and  ter- 
minal facilities,  the  acquisition  of  larger  cars  and  more  pow- 
erful locomotives,  the  maintenance  of  roadbed  and  equip- 
ment to  high  standards;  and  it  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
attention  given  to  these  matters  that  the  Burlington  has  made 
a  showing  better  than  that  made  by  the  St.  Paul,  for  exam- 
ple. 

Meantime.  !Mr.  Byram  has  taken  great  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  public  relations  of  the  railways. 


H.  E.  Byram 
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He  is  a  strong  believer  in  giving  the  pulilic  good  service  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  then  tactfully  but  vigorously  resisting 
all  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon  them  and  answering  all 
the  misrepresentations  that  appear  about  them.  While  he 
has  a  great  reputation  as  an  operating  officer,  only  those  who 
have  come  into  intimate  contact  with  him  realize  the  breadth 
of  his  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  railway  affairs  of  all 
kinds  and  also  public  affairs  in  general. 

Mr.  Byram  is  sometimes  characterized  as  "cold,"  but  the 
impression  that  he  is  so,  insofar  as  it  prevails,  evidently  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  his  business  relations  he  seems  to  act 
uniformly  upon  the  principle  that  he  is  a  trustee  for  his 
railroad,  and  that  his  main  duty  is  to  get  the  best  bargains 
and  the  best  results  he  can  for  its  stockholders,  consistent 
with  fair  treatment  of  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is 
personally  extremely  democratic,  warm-hearted  and  compan- 
ionable, and  in  consequence  is  very  popular  among  the 
people  who  know  him  well. 

The  combination  of  train- 
ing, experience,  ability,  ener- 
gy, public  spirit  and  per- 
sonality which  Mr.  Byram 
possesses  seems  peculiarly  to 
equip  him  for  the  presidency 
of  the  St.  Paul  at  this  time. 
The  road  offers  him  a  great 
opportunity,  and  develop- 
ments on  it  under  his  man- 
agement will  be  watched  with 
much  interest.  A  man  with 
his  training,  experience,  and 
temperament  is  pretty  sure  to 
apply  Hill  methods  of  rail- 
roading and  that  seems 
to  be  what  the  St.  Paul 
needs. 

There  is  nothing  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  the  road, 
with  the  strategic  lines  along 
which  it  has  been  developed, 
or  with  its  operating  organi- 
zation. In  fact,  it  has  in  its 
organization  many  very 
strong  men.  It  does  appar- 
ently need  the  application  of 
certain  principles  and  metli- 
ods  of  de\i'lo])ment  and  oper- 
ation which  have  been  less  in 
evidence  in  the  St.  Paul  than 
on  most  of  the  more  effi- 
ciently operated  railroads  in 
the  territory;   and   Mr.    Byram   is  the   man   to  apply  them. 

Mr.  Byram  was  born  at  Galesburg,  111.,  on  November  28, 
1865,  and  entered  railway  service  in  1881  as  a  call  boy  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  in  the  same  city.  He  was 
later  stenographer  in  the  general  superintendent's  office  and 
chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  same 
road  at  Chicago,  111.  From  1889  to  1894,  he  was  out  of 
railway  service.  From  the  latter  date  until  March,  1898, 
he  was  with  the  Great  Northern  as  clerk  in  the  general  man- 
ager's office  and  chief  clerk  in  the  vice-president's  office  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  following  which  he  was  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  Montana  Central  at  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
and  from  October,  1899,  to  October,  1902,  superintendent 
of  the  Cascade  division  of  the  Great  Northern  at  Everett, 
Wash.  From  Everett  he  went  to  Chicago  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Rock  Island.  From  October,  1902,  to  Februan-, 
1 904,  he  was  assistant  to  the  first  and  fourth  vice-presidents, 
of  that  road  at  Chicago,  and  from  the  latter  date  until  July, 
1904,  was  general  superintendent  of  the  southwestern  dis- 
trict,   with    headquarters    at    Topeka.    Kansas.      He   left   the 


A.  J.  Earhng 


Kock  Island  to  become  general  superintendent  of  the  Ne- 
braska district  of  the  Burlington,  which  position  he  held 
until  May,  1909,  when  he  was  made  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  of  operation.  Since  February,  1910,  he  has  been 
vice-president. 

Albert   J.    Earlixg 

.\lbfcrt   J.    Earling,  chief  e.xecutive  of  the   Chicago,   Mil- 
waukee S:  St.  Paul  for  the  past  18  years,  who  will  retire  from 
the  presidency  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  road  the 
latter  part  of  this  month,   will   be  elected  chairman  of  the 
lioard.     Mr.  Earling's  entire  railroad  career  of  51  years  has 
been  with  the  St.  Paul — a  record  of  continuous  ser\'ice  with 
one  road  seldom  equalled  by  American  railroad  executives. 
Beginning  as  a  telegraph  operator  on  the  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul   in   1866,  he  passed  through  practically  every  position 
in    the    operating    department,    becoming    vice-president    in 
charge   of  operation   in   De- 
cember, 1895.     His  rise  was 
steady  but  not  rapid. 

The  fact  that  his  entire 
railroad  career  has  been  with 
the  St.  Paul  and  that  he  be- 
came familiar,  by  virtue  of 
experience,  with  the  duties  of 
each  office  in  the  operating 
department  from  the  ground 
up,  has  proved  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  him,  giving  him 
an  unusually  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  property, 
the  affairs  of  which  he  so 
long  directed  and  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  details 
of  its  operation.  There  is  no 
department  in  which  he  has 
not  taken  a  direct  interest 
and  there  are  few  subordi- 
nate officers  with  whom  he 
has  not  kept  in  close  personal 
touch.  He  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  persona]  supervi- 
sion seldom  attempted  l)y  the 
president  of  so  large  a  prop- 
erty. 

The     IMilwaukee     &      St. 
Paul,  as  it  was  then  known, 
was     organized     onl\-     three 
years  before  Mr.  Earling  en- 
tered  the  service.     When   it 
assumed  its  present  name  in 
1874  it  iiad  about  1,400  miles  of  line.     When  Mr.  Earling 
became  president  in   1899,  it  had  6,337  miles  of  line;   and 
it   now  operates   10,510  miles. 

Mr.  Earling  has  launched  two  daring  moves  for  the  prop- 
erty since  he  has  been  president.  The  first,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pacific  coast  e.xtension,  was  undertaken  in  1905 
toward  the  end  of  a  period  of  prosperity  for  the  carriers 
and  at  a  time  when  the  epidemic  of  repressive  railwav  regu- 
lation had  not  yet  assumed  appreciable  proportions.  The 
l)rojcct  was  financed  before  the  panic  of  1907,  and  an  en- 
suing period  of  low  prices  and  low  wages  proved  a  favor- 
able circumstance  in  carrying  on  the  construction  work. 

The  most  spectacular  undertaking  of  Mr.  E;irling"s  career 
probably  has  been  the  electrification  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Puget  Sound  extension.  This  was  begun  in  November,  1914, 
and  although  other  roads  had  electrified  small  portions  of  their 
lines  before  that  time,  none  had  attempted  a  venture  of  such 
great  magnitude.  The  first  unit  of  440  miles  in  the  moun- 
tain country  from  Harlowton,  ]Mont.,  to  Avery,  Idaho,  was 
completed  in  February,   1917,  and  another  unit  is  now  in 
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progress  of  construction  from  Othello,  Wash.,  to  Seattle  and 
Tacoma.  It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  the  electrification 
work  has  been  done  in  a  period  of  rising  prices,  increas- 
ing wages  and  soaring  interest  rates. 

When  the  Pacific  coast  extension  was  undertaken,  trade  in 
the  Northwest  was  booming  and  an  increasing  business  was. 
being  built  up  with  the  Orient  and  Alaska.  The  high  ex- 
pectations of  traffic  from  these  sources,  entertained  at  that 
time,  have  not  been  realized.  The  extent  to  which  readjust- 
ments in  currents  of  trade  at  the  conclusion  of  the  world 
war  will  aft'ect  the  situation  is,  of  course,  an  uncertain  mat- 
ter; but  while  the  result  of  the  extension  was  the  opening  up 
of  considerable  areas  of  new  territory  for  development,  the 
long  period  of  depression  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which 
continued  until  recently,  has  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon 
the  St.  Paul's  results. 

When  Mr.  Earling  became  president  of  the  road  in  1899 
it  was  paying,  and  had  been  paying  for  nine  years  its  fixed 
charges,  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock,  S  per  cent  on  its 
common  and  earning  a  good  surplus.  Its  financial  results 
so  improved  under  his  management  that  in  1901  the  dividend 
on  the  common  was  advanced  to  6  per  cent,  and  in  1902  to 
7  per  cent.  This  rate  was  maintained  to  1912.  In  the  year 
1906  and  again  in  1907,  the  surplus  after  dividends  ex- 
ceeded $5,500,000. 

From  this  time,  however,  it  began  to  decline.  In  1911  it 
had  dropped  to  the  negligible  sum  of  $127,000,  and  in  1912 
there  was  a  deficit  after  dividends  of  over  $5,000,000.  In 
that  year  the  dividend  on  common  stock  was  reduced  to  5 
per  cent,  and  it  has  been  on  that  basis  since.  In  1913  a  sur- 
plus exceeding  $4,000,000  was  shown,  and  in  1914  there  was 
a  fair  surplus,  but  again  in  1915  there  was  a  deficit  after 
dividends  of  almost  $2,000,000.  In  1916  the  surplus  ex- 
ceeded $3,300,000,  but  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  calen- 
dar year  1917  the  road's  net  operating  income  showed  a  de- 
cline compared  with  the  same  months  of  last  year  of  almost 
$1,400,000. 

The  increasingly  unsatisfactory  financial  results  have 
been  due  partly  to  conditions  special  to  the  St.  Paul,  partly 
to  conditions  aft'ecting  all  railways  in  its  territory.  The  in- 
crease in  the  road's  fixed  charges,  due  to  the  construction  of 
its  Pacific  coast  extension,  to  its  investment  in  electrification, 
to  grade  revisions,  and  so  on,  has  been  large,  the  annual  in- 
terest on  its  funded  debt  having  advanced  from  $5,800,000 
in  1909  to  $8,500,000  in  1912  and  to  $15,600,000  in  1916. 
WTiile  there  has  been  a  large  increase,  meantime,  in  total 
earnings,  the  advances  in  operating  expenses  and  taxes  have 
been  so  large  that  net  operating  income  has  not  increased 
enough  to  offset  the  increase  in  fixed  charges.  The  ratio  of 
operating  expenses  to  earnings  in  1909  was  65  per  cent.  In 
1912  it  had  increased  to  75  per  cent.  In  1916,  with  the  large 
earnings  of  that  year,  it  was  65.43  per  cent. 

These  general  developments  have  given  rise  to  increasing 
criticism  of  the  St.  Paul's  management  under  Mr.  Earling. 
The  road's  results  have  been  compared  unfavorably  with 
those  of  other  roads  in  its  general  territory',  especially  those 
of  the  Burlington.  For  example,  in  1902  the  average  rev- 
enue trainload  of  the  Burlington  was  200  tons,  that  of  the 
St.  Paul,  237  tons.  In  1915,  however,  the  figure  for  the  Bur- 
lington was  492  tons;  that  for  the  St.  Paul,  only  390;  in 
1916,  Burlington,  558  tons;  St.  Paul,  425  tons.  'Transpor- 
tation expenses  of  the  St.  Paul  for  the  year  were  36  per  cent 
of  its  total  earnings;  for  the  Burlington,  only  29  per  cent. 
The  total  operating  ratio  of  the  St.  Paul  was  65.43;  of  the 
Burlington,  only  60.  The  Burlington  spent  $1,283  per  mile 
for  maintenance  of  way;  the  St.  Paul,  only  $1,133;  the  latter 
being  a  figure  considerably  below  the  average  for  the  large 
granger  roads. 

The  showing  of  the  road  and  the  criticisms  it  evoked 
caused  the  development  of  a  sentiment  among  some  of  the 
strong  interests  in  it,  notably  that  represented  by  J.  Ogden 


Armour,  that  the  road  was  not  being  satisfactorily  managed. 
There  was  some  quetsion  as  to  whether  all  the  large  invest- 
ment made  ivy  it  in  improvements  in  recent  years  had  been 
well  adapted  to  securing  the  best  operating  and  financial  re- 
sults, and  there  was  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Earling  ought  to  retire 
from  the  active  administration  of  the  property  and  give  place 
to  a  younger  and  more  energetic  man,  preferably  one  expe- 
rienced and  skilled  in  the  Hill  methods  of  railroad  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Earling  himself  accepted  this  view,  the  result  be- 
ing the  selection  of  H.  E.  Byram  to  succeed  him. 

The  retiring  president  transformed  a  granger  road  of 
6,000  miles  into  a  transcontinental  system  of  10,000  miles; 
it  is  the  task  of  his  successor  to  develop  the  great  possibili- 
ties of  that  S3Stem. 

Mr.  Earling  was  bom  at  Richfield,  Wis.,  on  January  19, 
1848,  end  entered  railway  service  with  the  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  now  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  in  1866.  For  six  years  he  was 
a  telegraph  operator,  following  which  he  was  a  train 
despatcher  for  five  years,  and  assistant  superintendent  four 
years.  From  1882  to  1884  he  was  division  superintendent, 
and  from  the  latter  date  until  1888  assistant  general  super- 
intendent. During  the  ensuing  two  years  he  served  as  gen- 
eral superintendent  and  in  1890  he  was  promoted  to  general 
manager.  He  held  this  position  for  nine  years  and  in  De- 
cember, 1895,  was  also  made  second  vice-president.  From 
September  23,  1899,  until  the  present  time  he  has  been 
president. 


\\'ar  Record  of  C.  P.  R.  Men. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  trains  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  the  transportation  of  soldiers  and  war  materials, 
and  that  the  huge  workshops  of  the  company  have  been  turn- 
ing out  vast  supplies  of  munitions  of  war  instead  of  engines 
and  rolling  stock,  no  fewer  than  8,000  men  in  the  service  of 
the  company  have  gone  to  the  front.  In  every  theatre  of  war 
they  are  to  be  found — in  France,  Italy,  Russia,  the  Balkans, 
Mesopotamia,  Africa.  Of  these  8,000  men  (apart  from  100 
who  are  serving  in  the  Navy)  1,309  have  been  killed  or 
wounded,  among  the  killed  being  Capt.  the  Hon.  A.  T. 
Shaughnessy,  son  of  Lord  Shaughnessy,  president  of  the  C. 
P.  R.  The  C.  P.  R.  and  Dominion  Express  staffs  in  Great 
Britain  before  the  war  numbered  213,  of  whom  179  were  of 
military  age,  and  of  those  179  no  fewer  than  158  have  joined 
the  colors. 

Mixed  G.-^ges  .\t  the  Front. — An  interesting  despatch, 
recently  sent  from  the  western  front  by  H.  Warner  Allen, 
a  British  war  correspondent,  throws  additional  light  on  the 
German  system  of  strategic  railways  close  to  the  firing  line. 
The  underlying  idea  was  the  elimination  of  great  accumula- 
tions of  material  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  lines, 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  bombardment,  and  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  work  on  this  principle  as  the  re- 
sult of  utilizing  an  enormous  amount  of  prisoners,  mostly 
Russian.  An  adequate  labor  supply  is  essential,  because  such 
a  system  requires  a  very  considerable  labor  force  for  trans- 
shipping in  case  of  a  sudden  demand  for  a  change  from  a 
standard  to  the  narrow  gage  lines.  Material  is  first  brought 
up  on  standard  gage  lines,  then  transshipped  to  meter  gage 
lines,  and  finally  run  on  to  the  60-cm.  tracks  (1  ft.  11 ->s  in-) 
which  feed  the  trenches.  Huge  junction  stations  have  been 
laid  out  at  centers  where  the  different  gages  meet,  and  the 
finest  of  these  is  said  to  be  at  Ham,  where  there  are  two 
separate  systems  of  standard  and  meter  gage  lines,  capable 
of  transshipping  3,000  tons  a  day.  The  Germans  have  made 
the  greatest  use  of  existing  meter  gage  light  railways,  and  to 
link  these  railway  lines  up  with  the  standard  gage  main  lines, 
mixed  gage  tracks  have  been  provided.  These  are  of  two 
kinds;  either  a  third  rail  has  been  laid  on  the  standard  gage 
lines  or  a  meter  track  has  been  placed  on  the  old 
roadbed. 


System  of  Auditing  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 

Reports   of  Agents  to  the  Freight  Accounting   Office 
Have  Been  Greatly  SimpHfied.  Daily  Balances  Obtained 


AS  the  resuh  of  an  investigation  extending  over  a  number 
of  years,  the  Boston  &  Maine  inaugurated,  March  1, 
1917,  a  simplified  system  of  freight  accounting  on  the 
daily  report  plan,  which  has  resulted  in  a  radical  change  in 
the  methods  heretofore  in  vogue  on  that  road. 

A  review  of  freight  accounting  methods  and  a  comparison 
of  them  with  other  accounting  rules  demonstrated  that  there 
was  practically  no  relief  to  be  obtained,  either  by  the  ac- 
counting department  or  at  the  station,  from  a  revision  of 
forms,  it  being  shown  very  early  in  the  investigation  that 
freight  accounting  forms  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
economical  safety  basis  considering  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed. 

It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  direct  the  entire  energy  of  the 
investigation  toward  a  satisfactory  adaptation  of  current 
forms  to  a  safe,  economical  plan  of  simplified  accounting  that 


quirements  of  the  station  and  the  general  office,  were  reduced 
to  a  carbon  copy  of  the  so-called  cashiers'  schedule. 
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would  avoid  duplication  of  labor  wherever  possible.     By  a      each  day  at  the  station  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  record 

process  of  elimination,  the  reports  to  be  made  by  the  freight      of  the  debits  and  credits  to  the  station  account. 

station   to   the   accounting   department,   considering   the   re-  It  was  found  that  all  nf  the  othtr  f  ouM  l.e 
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omitted  and  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  assigned  for  such 
omission  in  each  case,  but  no  satisfactory  substitute  could 
be  found  for  the  cashiers'  daily  schedule. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point  the  effort  was  then  made  to 
change   the  cashiers'   dailv   schedule  sufficientlv   to  make   a 


Key   Board   of   Powers   Card   Punching   Machine 

carbon  copy  of  it,  satisfy  the  accounting  dejxirtment  require- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  not  changing  it  in  any  way 
that  would  affect  its  efficiency,  both  in  economy  of  time, 
labor  and  material,  at  the  station. 

During  recent  vears  it  has  become  more  and  more  appar- 


Powers  Sorting  Machine 

'«nt  that  for  statistical  purposes  the  records  of  the  account- 
ing department  must  be  u.sed  and,  therefore,  it  has  been 
increasingly  evident  that  any  statistics  prepared  at  the  sta- 
tion are  a  duplication,  at  least  in  part  if  not  entirely,  of 
records  which  are  required  for  the  same  or  other  purposes 
in  the  accounting  department. 


With  this  in  mind,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  station 
had  very  little  interest  in  the  tons,  ton  miles,  commodity,  or 
other  statistical  data.  Therefore,  if  the  station  force  is  to 
accomplish  the  best  results  in  the  work  properly  assigned 
to  it,  relief  must  be  given  from  reports  of  the  above  nature. 

It  is  expected  that  the  adoption  of  the  daily  report  plan, 
detail  of  which  follows,  will  accomplish  that  result  and  en- 
able the  station  force  to  handle  in  a  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner the  duties  required  of  it  which,  broadly  speaking,  are 
considered  to  be  the  solicitation,  receipt  and  delivery  of 
traffic,  protection  of  the  carriers'  revenue  and  the  proper 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  shipping  public. 

To  accomplish  the  necessary  results,  machines  such  a.« 
manufactured  by  the  Powers  Accounting  Machine  Company, 
the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  and  various  calculating 
machine  companies  have  been  installed.  The  Powers  system 
consists  of  three  distinct  types  of  machines,   namely:    The 


Powers   Tabulating   Machine 

[luiuliing  or  perforating  machine;  the  sorting  machine;  and 
the  tabulator-printer. 

Taliulating  cards  /fs  in.  by  3':j  in.  are  used  as  a  means 
of  conveying  information,  such  cards  being  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements. 

Waybills  or  copies  of  wayi)ills  are  forwarded  daily  by  the 
station  freight  agents  to  the  office  of  auditor  freight  receipts. 
I'he  data  and  information  as  shown  on  the  waybills  is  per- 
forated on  the  cards  by  the  punching  machine  referred  to. 
Tiie  jx'rforated  cards  constitute  the  basis  from  whicli  all 
subse(|uent  operations  are  perfonned  automatically  on  the 
sorting  machines  and  tabulator-printers. 

The  Powers  M.\CHi>rES 

The  blank,  unpunched  cards  are  placed  in  a  magazine  in 
the  back  of  the  machine  and  automatically  fed  after  each 
punching  by  a  raised  edge  about  0.005  in.  high  between 
the  feeding  rolls  of  the  machine.  The  waybills  or  other 
data,  from  which  it  is  desired  to  transfer  the  information 
thereon  to  the  perforated  cards,  are  placed  on  the  rack  above 
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and  the  operator  sets  the  keys  to  the  desired  places  indicat- 
ing^ date,  waybill  number,  station  number,  weight,  freight 
charges,  etc.,  presses  a  bar  on  side  of  machine,  which  trips  the 
clutch,  raises  the  dies  and  card  holding  mechanism  against 
the  punch  and  punches  the  entire  number  of  holes  desired 
at  one  stroke.  After  the  die  returns  to  the  lower  position 
the  perforated  card  is  automatically  ejected   into  the  front 


moved  forward  in  accordance  with  the  position  selected  to 
its  proper  compartment.  .'\t  the  same  time  another  card  is 
fed  from  the  magazine  and  the  process  repeated.  The  ma- 
chine automatically  stops  when  the  last  card  has  been  se- 
lected and  deposited  in  its  proper  compartment.  Cards 
can  Ije  withdrawn  from  their  respective  compartments  and 
additional  cards  placed  in  magazines  without  stopping  the 
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magazine,  and  at  the  same  time  another  unpunched  card 
automatically  feeds  into  proper  position  for  cutting  and  all 
keys  return  to  their  normal  position  so  as  to  be  immediately 
available  to  operator  for  the  resetting  of  same  to  correspond 
with  the  information  as  shown  on  the  following  waybill. 
All  naughts  are  punched  automatically. 

The  sorting  machine  distributes  or  separates  the  punched 
cards  in  accordance  with  recjuirements  as  to  sulj-divisions, 


machine.  Cards  can  be  assorted  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
matel}-  300  cards  per  minute. 

The  tabulator-printer  tabulates  totals  and  prints  them  in 
conjunction  with  the  designations  of  station  or  other  group 
numbers  directly  upon  a  report  or  record;  or,  if  desirable, 
the  listing  in  detail  of  all  items  represented  by  the  holes 
punched  in  each  individual  card. 

The    machine    is    easily    operated,    and    the    principle    of 
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numerical  sequence  or  classitications.  Cards  are  placed  in 
the  magazine  or  hopper,  being  fed  down  by  the  pressure  of 
the  cards  above.  With  each  revolution  of  the  machine  a 
card  is  picked  from  the  pile  and  passes  under  the  guide 
plate.  Over  the  guide  plate,  carried  on  a  cross-frame,  are 
12  plungers  which  conform  to  the  12  horizontal  digit  posi- 
tions on  card. 

When  a  card  having  a  hole  in  any  of  the  12  horizontal 


mechanical  selection  being  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
the  sorting  machine,  excepting  that  it  is  provided  with  as 
many  rows  of  pins  as  there  are  vertical  columns  upon  the 
card  to  be  selected.  The  card  is  divided  into  fields,  and 
the  rows  of  selecting  pins  are  accordingly  arranged  so  that 
they  will  select  and  effect  the  listing  and  addition  of  the 
columns  comprising  each  separate  adding  field  in  the  cor- 
responding unit  of  the  tabulator-printer.     The  selecting  pins 
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lines  in  the  row  under  the  plungers  passes  under  the  guide 
plate,  the  corresponding  plunger  drops  through  the  hole 
setting  the  guide  bar  beneath,  which  diverts  the  card  to  the 
correct  pocket.  As  soon  as  the  tripping  levers  underneath 
have  been  set,  the  plungers  rise  out  of  the  card  and  it  is 


act  as  human  fingers  and,  according  to  the  holes  perforated* 
in  the  various  columns  or  fields  of  each  card,  make  simul- 
taneously the  corresponding  selection  of  all  the  items  to  be 
listed  or  added  internally  within  the  accumulative  section 
of  the  machine.     To  operate,  the  perforated  cards  are  placed 
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in  the  magazine  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
in  the  sorting  machine.  Each  card  is  fed  automatically  into 
the  proper  selective  position,  and  the  mechanical  selection 
accomplished,  in  accordance  with  the  perforated  informa- 
tion as  indicated  on  card,  as  above  outlined.  Card  is  then 
automatically  ejected  into  a  receiving  magazine,  and  the 
process  repeated.  A  "total  card"  is  placed  between  the  cards 
for  each  station  or  sub-division,  which  actuates  the  total 
mechanism  and  automatically  prints  the  totals  accumulated 
to  that  point  before  proceeding  with  the  tabulation  of  the 
subsequent  group  of  cards  in  the  magazine. 

The  machines  are  equipped  with  from  five  to  seven  adding 
units,  each  of  which  has  a  printing  or  accumulating  capacity 
of  nine  figures;  the  selection,  printing  and  adding  upon  all 
units  being  performed  simultaneously. 

Under  the  daily  system  plan,  agents  are  required  to  ren- 
der to  the  audit  office  daily  schedules.  These  daily  sched- 
ules comprise  the  following: 

( 1 )  Daily  received  schedule  showing  debit  to  the  station. 
Both  local  and  interline  received  waybills  are  reported  on 
the  same  schedule  under  the  proper  caption. 

(2)  Advances  forwarded  schedule.  All  interline  and  local 
waybills  carrying  advance  charges  are  reported  on  this  sched- 
ule, amounts  being  separately  listed  as  to  local  or  interline 
in  the  proper  column. 

(3)  Prepaid  forwarded  schedules  whereon  the  agents  list 
all  the  wayljills  carrying  prepaid  charges,  separating  the 
local  from  the  interline  in  the  proper  columns  in  the  same 
manner  as  outlined  in  connection  with  schedules  one  and 
two. 

(4)  Miscellaneous    schedules    whereon     are    rejuirteil    all 


Handling  of  Waybills 

Original  waybills,  both  interline  and  local,  copies  of  way- 
bills, both  interline  and  local,  are  separated  from  the 
schedules  either  received  collect,  forwarded  advances  or  for- 
warded prepaid,  and  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  force  of 
clerks  for  purposes  of  coding,  which  by  the  use  of  numerals 
expresses  the  station  from  and  to  billing  or  receiving  road, 
route,  commodity,  etc. 

This  having  been  done  the  local  received  waybills  and 
such  foreign  waybills  as  are  designated  to  be  handled  by 
the  Powers  machines,  together  with  the  copies  of  forwarded 
local  waybills  bearing  expense  and  prepaid  charges,  together 
with  copies  of  all  interline  waybills  are  then  passed  to  what 
is  known  as  the  key-punch  section  to  have  the  information 
put  on  the  cards  as  previously  described. 

Interline  waybills  from  certain  designated  roads  are 
passed  to  the  Remington- Wahl  (adding  typewriter)  opera- 
tors who  make  individual  abstracts  covering  each  billing 
station,  from  and  to,  road  and  route,  using  what  is  known 
as  a  carijon  cut-off  which  allows  a  proof  sheet  to  be  tabu- 
lated carrying  all  the  information  on  one  sheet  that  appears 
on  the  individual  abstracts  and  allowing  the  operator  when 
completing  the  abstracting  of  a  station  to  accumulate  imme- 
diately the  total  weight,  freight,  expense,  prepaid  and  col- 
lect of  each  station. 

Loc.\L  Received 

A  card  form  as  shown  is  used  for  local  received  way- 
Ijills.  All  of  the  information  as  shown  is  punched  directly 
from  the  original  waybills. 

Stop   or  total   cards   are  placed   in   the   magazine   of  the 


Sample  of  Monthly  Summary  of  Agents'  Debits  and  Credits 


miscellaneous  charges  which  are  not  strictly  chargeable  to 
freight  revenue  account. 

(S)  Correction  schedule  whereon  are  reported  all  under- 
charge and  overcharge  corrections  affecting  waybills  previ- 
ously reported. 

Schedules  are  prepared  in  skeleton  form,  showing  date, 
waybill  number,  freight  bill  number,  and  total  of  waybill 
eitlicr  collect,  advances  or  prepaid,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
addition  to  the  above  reports  agents  are  required  to  forward 
to  the  audit  office  at  the  close  of  each  month  a  monthly  sum- 
mary of  debits  and  credits. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  methods  in  force 
after  receipt  of  the  above  described  schedules  in  the  audit 
office. 

Original  waybills  are  attached  to  the  received  collect 
schedules  and  carbon  copies  of  waybills  are  attached  to  the 
advances  and  prepaid  forwarded  schedules,  no  report  being 
made  for  waybills  bearing  freight  charges  only.  These  are 
enclo.sed  in  special  envelopes  and  received  intact  at  the  audit 
office  where  a  proper  check  is  made  to  insure  the  prompt 
receipt  of  reports  from  all  stations,  and  are  uniformly 
stamped  with  the  date  received.  The  distribution  of  the 
various  schedules,  waybills  and  copies  of  waybills  is  then 
made  to  the  various  sections  assigned  to  the  performance  of 
the  work. 


panelling  uKuhines  by  the  punch  operators  after  each  set  of 
cards  are  cut  from  the  waybills  included  on  a  schedule  for 
each  station.  These  cards  then  move  to  the  tabulating 
machine  operators  and  are  tabulated  showing  all  necessar)' 
information,  such  as  station  number,  waybill  numlier,  com- 
modity number,  as  well  as  weight,  freight,  advances  and 
prepaid  charges;  the  tabulator  automatically  printing  the 
totals  as  represented  by  each  station  schedule.  The  tabu- 
lated sheets  then  move  to  a  set  of  clerks  designated  as 
examiners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  audit  the  daily  schedules 
against  the  figures  as  shown  on  tabulated  sheets,  and  the 
necessary  corrections  are  then  made. 

The  tabulated  sheets  having  been  balanced  against  agents' 
schedules,  the  perforated  cards  are  filed  in  station  order  in 
filing  cabinets  and  remain  in  that  order  until  the  close  of 
the  month. 

Interline  Recertd 

Interline  received  waybills  are  handled  by  both  the 
Powers   machine   and   tlie   Remington-Wahl   typewTiters. 

The  card  form  being  used  for  such  interline  waybills 
as  are  handled  by  Powers  machines  is  shown,  and  such 
waybills  are  handled  in  identically  the  same  manner  as 
local   received  waybills. 

Waybills    handled    by    the   Remington-^^'ahl    typewriters, 
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the  proof  sheet,  as  previously  referred  to,  is  key-punched 
on  what  is  known  as  a  master  card,  showing  the  receiving 
station,  weight,  freight,  expense  and  prepaid  charges,  which 
represent  the  total  of  a  day's  business,  and  this  master  card 
is  combined  with  the  tabulations  of  the  Powers  machine 
covering  any  one  station  for  the  day,  and  the  combined 
figures  are  used  to  balance  the  interline  column  of  the 
schedule. 

Local  Forwarded 

Only  such  local  forwarded  waybills  as  bear  expense  or 
prepaid   charges   are   coded    and   key-punched. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  balance  out  daily  or 
for  any  period  of  time  the  local  forwarded  charges  as 
against'  received  l.ocal  charges.  This  system,  however,  per- 
mits the  actual  balancing  daily  or  for  a  period  of  time,  of 
the  forwarded  local  expenses  and  prepaids  against  received 
local  expenses  and  prepaids. 

Cards  having   been   key-punched    are  handled    in   identi- 
callv  the  same  manner  as  local   received. 
Interline  Forwarded 

Copies  of  all  interline  waybills  after  being  coded  and 
key-punched  are  handled  in  identically  the  same  manner  as 
local  received. 

Result  of  Operation 

The  perforated  cards  and  the  talnilations  made  there- 
from now  represent  by  days  the  total  local  received,  weight, 
freight,  expense  and  prepaid  charges,  the  total  interline 
received,  weight,  freight,  expense  and  prepaid  charges,  the 
total  local  forwarded  expense  and  prepaid  charges,  the  total 
interline,  forwarded  weight,  freight,  expense  and  prepaid 
charges  and  these  cards  filed  in  alphabetical  order  are  held 
until  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  tabulations  which  rep- 
resent the  balance  as  between  the  machine  operation  and 
the  agents'  schedules  are  filed  in  station  order  and  are  held. 

The  various  forms  used  to  represent  such  miscellaneous 
charges  as  storage,  switching,  etc.,  are  separated  from  the 
miscellaneous  schedules  and  are  handled  in  practically  the 
same  routine  manner  in  the  tabulating  machine  section. 

At  the  close  of  audit  month  cards  are  sorted  according 
to  a  miscellaneous  charges  classification  and  subsequent 
tabulations  are  made  in  conformity  with  established  re- 
C[uirements. 

Corrections 

Under  the  new  system  instructions  to  agents  provide  that 
no  corrections  shall  be  included  on  daily  schedules  unless 
authorized  by  the  audit  office.  The  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  give  the  audit  office  complete  control  of  the 
correction  situation  at  all  times.  Waybills  may  be  cor- 
rected before  leaving  the  agent's  office  and  reported  on 
schedules  on  the  basis  of  such  corrected  charges,  attach- 
ing tliereto  copy  of  correction  to  sustain  such  corrected  re- 
porting; no  subsequent  reporting  of  corrections  affecting 
waybills  previously  reported  is  permitted  without  the  neces- 
sary authorit}'   from  the  audit  office. 

A  card  is  cut  for  all  corrections  issued.  These  cards  are 
listed  in  detail  on  the  tabulator  printers  daily,  and  after 
proper  checking  of  tabulated  lists  cards  are  assorted  accord- 
ing to  the  station  affected,  they  are  also  assorted  as  to  un- 
dercharges and  overcharges.  A  daily  tabulation  is  then 
made  on  tabulator  printers  in  duplicate.  The  original  is 
sent  to  the  agents  together  w-ith  a  copy  of  correction  with 
instructions  to  include  total  amount  on  his  correction  sched- 
ule of  a  certain  date,  duplicate  statement  being  retained 
in  the  audit  office  to  insure  the  agent's  compliance  with  his 
instructions. 

Balancing 

Recapitulation  or  ma.ster  cards  are  cut  daily  for  each 
station    from    printed    tabulations    of    all    detail    cards,    the 


same  card  forms  also  being  used  for  the  punching  of  totals 
as  shown  on  agent's  schedules.  A  separate  detail  listing 
of  these  cards  is  made  daily  on  the  tabulator  printer,  the 
grand  total  of  which  must  agree,  thereby  proving  each 
day's  work  for  the  month. 

Cards  are  separately  filed  in  station  order  until  the  close 
of  audit  month  and  another  listing  is  then  made  including 
the  monthly  balance  which  is  also  used  as  an  audit  of  the 
agents'   monthly   summary    of   debits   and   credits. 

This  provides  a  very  elastic  method  for  balancing  inas- 
much as  agents'  accounts  may  be  balanced  by  days,  weeks, 
monthly,  or  for  any  period,  and  the  agents'  balance  for 
any  period  of  time  must  balance  the  combined  local  and 
interline  account,  both  received  and  forwarded. 
Statistics 

.\11  requirements  as  to  daily  and  monthly  statistics  are 
for  the  most  part  obtained  from  the  detail  cards  described. 
The  local  received  cards  are  taken  from  the  file  boxes, 
placed  on  the  sorting  machines,  and  are  sorted  in  what  is 
known  as  "station  to  station  order,"  this  giving  a  grand 
total  as  between  each  station  on  the  line  of  the  road,  of  the 
tonnage  and  freight  charges,  making  it  comparatively  easy 
to  insert  the  miles  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  ton  miles. 

Interline  received  cards  after  being  removed  from  the 
file  cases  are  sorted  in  station  order  by  junctions  at  which 
freight  is  received  on  the  line  of  the  road,  in  this  wax- 
furnishing  total  tonnage  and  the  freight  charges  via  each 
junction  to  each  station  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  mak- 
ing it  comparatively  easy,  after  having  inserted  the  miles, 
to  arrive  at  the  ton  miles.  The  tons  and  ton  miles  of  such 
abstracting  as  has  been  done  by  the  Remington-Wahl 
typewriters  is  combined  with  this,  and  it  has  been  found 
comparatively  inexpensive  to  key  punch  cards  from  the 
Remington-Wahl  tabulations  covering  this  information  as 
well  as  commodities  and  combine  such  tabulations  with  the 
Powers  machines'  tabulations. 

Interline  forwarded  cards  are  sorted  as  from  each  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  station  in  strictly  numerical  order  of  billing  to 
all  roads  via  any  one  junction,  and  after  inserting  the  miles 
lietween  that  station  and  the  junction  it  makes  it  compara- 
tively simple  to  arrive  at  the  ton  miles. 

Another  sort  of  the  cards  is  made  through  the  sorting 
machines  and  cards  are  sorted  out  for  each  commodity  by 
itself,  and  these  cards  put  on  the  tabulator  printer,  a  total 
weight  of  each  commodity  is  arrived  at,  which  combined, 
must  agree  with  the  total  tonnage  for  the  entire  month. 

The  commodity  tonnage,  local  received,  interline  received 
and  interline  forwarded  can  be  kept  entirely  separate  if 
necessary. 

We  are  indebted  to  John  F.  Turner,  general  auditor,  and  to 
N.  H.  Ricker,  auditor  of  freight  receipts,  for  permission  to 
study  the  Boston  &  Maine  auditing  system  and  to  use  the 
forms  shown. 


Exports  Make  Record  Since  War  Was  Begun. — Ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  the  neutral  world  have 
doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  and  to 
the  belligerent  world  have  trebled.  A  compilation  made 
public  recently  by  the  National  City  Bank  showed  that 
exports  to  the  neutral  sections  of  the  world  other  than  those 
of  Europe  were,  in  the  Government's  fiscal  vear  1917, 
$1,8.hS,000,000  against  $877,000,000  in  1914.  To  neutral 
Europe  the  total  for  1917  was  $414,000,000  against  $184,- 
000,000  in  1914.  This  made  the  total  exports  to  the  en- 
tire neutral  world,  European  and  non-European,  in  1917, 
$2,252,000,000  compared  with  $1,061,000,000  in  1914, 
and  to  belligerent  Europe  in  1917,  $4,042,000,000,  against 
$1,304,000,()00  in  1914.  The  increase  in  exports  to  the  en- 
tire neutral  world  112  per  cent,  and  to  the  Vielligerent  coun- 
tries of  Europe  210  per  cent. 


Exclusive  Federal  Regulation  Urged 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  Favors  Fed- 
eral Incorporation  and  Control  of  Securities  and  Rates 


AS  briefly  noted  in  last  week's  issue,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  taking  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  its  membership  on  a  report  of  its 
Railroad  Committee  recommending  an  extension  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  federal  government  in  matters  of  railroad  regu- 
lation to  avoid  the  present  contlict  between  state  and  federal 
regulation.  The  referendum  was  ordered  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Council  of  the  chamber 
last  November,  recommending  a  referendum  to  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  the  business  interests  of  the  country  respect- 
ing legislation  designed  to  make  certain  that  transportation 
facilities  of  the  country  may  be  stabilized,  improved  and 
extended  to  meet  and  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  com- 
merce and  the  entire  ])ublic.  The  report  of  the  committee 
is   as    follows: 

Part    I — Recom  mkndations 

The  Railroad  Committee  has  spent  several  months  mak- 
ing a  careful  study  of  the  present  system  of  railroad  regula- 
tion and  reviewing  the  various  plans  for  perfecting  it  that 
have  been  suggested  i)y  railroad  executives,  lalior  leaders, 
and  commercial  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  committee  has  also  made  a  detailed  analysis  of  all  of 
the  railroad  bills  introduced  in  the  63rd  and  64th  Con- 
gres.ses  in  order  to  learn  w-hat  constructive  plans  have  been 
projjosed  and  what  views  have  been  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gressional leaders  on  whom  we  must  depend  for  any  new 
railroad  legislation.  As  a  result  of  this  study  the  commit- 
tee has  reached  certain  definite  conclusions  that  are  em- 
bodied in  the  four  recommendations  sul)mitted  in  this  re- 
port. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  include  any  recom- 
mendations having  in  view  the  provision  of  facilities  for 
the  transportation  of  men  and  materials  during  the  present 
war,  because  the  railway  executives  themselves  are  already 
doing  very  effective  work  along  this  line,  thus  giving  posi- 
tive assurance  that  in  all  cases  of  military  necessity  exi.st- 
ing  railroad  facilities  will  be  used  to  their  maximum  ca- 
pacity. 

The  fact  of  overwhelming  importance,  however,  is  that  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  over  the  railroads  will  need  greatly  in- 
crea.sed  facilities  in  order  to  meet  demands  arising  from 
the  development  of  industries  serving  the  home  market, 
from  the  increasingly  sharp  commercial  competition  with 
foreign  countries,  and  from  the  necessit}'  for  transporting 
to  the  seaboard  enormous  quantities  of  building  materials, 
machinery,  and  other  commodities  needed  for  reconstruc- 
tion in  those  parts  of  Kuropc  that  have  been  overrun  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Undeveloped  areas  in  our  own  country  must  be  cultivated 
in  order  to  sup])ly  the  increasing  demands  for  fcKnl  at  home 
and  abroad.  As  transportation  is  an  essential  element  in 
farm  development,  branch  lines  must  be  built  and  addi- 
tional eciuipment  provided  to  enable  us  to  supply  our  own 
markets  and  tho.se  of  our  allies  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  railroad  question  that  is  really  of  vital  importance 
therefore  is  "\Miat  steps  can  we — the  American  people — 
take  through  our  representatives  in  Congress  to  cnalile  the 
railroads  to  secure  the  necessary  capital  for  terminals,  ex- 
tensions, and  equi])ment,  and  to  jirovide  such  intelligent 
control  and  regulation  as  to  insure  efficient  ami  uniform 
service?"' 

Unlike  other  business  organizations  the  railroads  are  un- 
able  to  control   either   their   receipts   or  their  expenditures. 


Their  receipts  are  limited  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission when  it  regulates  the  rates  they  are  allowed  to 
(barge  for  transportation  service  which  is  the  only  thing 
they  have  to  sell.  At  the  same  time  their  expenditures  for 
labor  and  materials  are  increased  by  government  authori- 
ties and  labor  organizations  and  by  varying  market  condi- 
tions over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  this  is  done 
without  regard  to  whether  the  money  needed  to  pay  the  in- 
crease arbitrarily  impo.sed  upon  them  is  or  is  not  available. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  there  are  defects  in  the 
system  of  railroad  regulation  that  have  furthered  the  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  government  ownership.  The  committee  be- 
lieves, however,  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  perfect  the 
present  system  of  regulation  under  private  ownersliip,  and 
that  if  Congress  will  enact  legislation  based  ujion  the 
recommendations  made  in  this  report  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward   accomplishing  that  purpose. 

Federal  Regulation  of  Railroad  Securities 

The  issuance  of  railroad  securities  is  now  regulated  by 
the  states  from  which  the  railroads  receive  their  charters. 
Since  1897  the  legislatures  of  23  states  have  enacted  laws 
giving  their  regulatory  commissions  authority  to  regulate 
the  issuance  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds:  but  these  laws 
are  so  conflicting  in  character  that  they  have  had  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  railroads  and 
have  seriously  interfered  with  necessarj-  railroad  develop- 
ment. Whatever  the  effect  of  the  laws  in  these  23  states, 
there  has  been  no  attempt  in  the  other  states. — more  than 
one-half, — to  jirotect  the  public. 

For  reasons  stated  in  Section  I  of  Part  II  of  this  report 
llie  committee  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  federal 
government  to  assert  its  right  to  regulate  securitv  issues  by 
|)lacing  tiiem  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce   Commission. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recommends  that  ]>rovision  be 
made  for  federal  regulation  of  the  issuance  of  railroad  se- 
curities. 

Railroad  Incdrporatiox  Law 
Witii  few  exceptions  the  railroads  of  the  countrv  are  now- 
operating  under  charters  granted,  not  bv  the  federal  cov- 
ernment,  but  by  the  individual  states  througii  wiiich  they 
run.  For  example,  one  trunk  line  running  from  Chicago 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  passes  through  seven  different  states 
and  is  obliged  to  operate  under  seven  separate  jurisdictions. 
The  regulatory  laws  of  each  of  these  states  define  certain 
conditions  that  must  be  fulfilled  by  the  carrier  and  impose 
certain  obligations  that  may  at  any  time  be  modified  or 
extended    by    the    state. 

A  study  of  the  conflicting  regulations  adopted  bv  the  sev- 
eral states  and  of  the  confusion  resulting  from  their  enforce- 
ment has  convinced  the  Railroad  Committee  that  for  rea- 
sons given  in  Section  II  of  Part  II  of  tiiis  report  there  is 
immediate  need  for  tlie  federal  government  to  formulate  a 
national  transportation  policy  and  to  make  possible  the  fed- 
eral incorporation  of  interstate  carriers. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  Congress 
pass  a  general  railroad  incorporation  law  under  which  all 
railroad  carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  organize. 

Feder.\l  Incorporation  of  R.\ilroads 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  bv  shippers, 
carriers  and  government  officials  in  regard  to  whether  the 
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railroads  should  merely  be  given  an  opportunity  to  incor- 
porate under  federal  authority  or  should  be  required  to  do 
so.  Many  constituent  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
this  question  and  in  resolutions  forwarded  to  the  chamber 
have  declared  themselves  unmistakably  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory federal  incorporation.  For  reasons  given  in  Section 
III  of  Part  II  of  this  report  the  Railroad  Committee  has 
reached  a  similar  conclusion. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  if  Congrsss 
passes  a  railroad  incorporation  law,  all  railroad  carriers 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, both  those  now  existing  and  those  hereafter  to  be 
created,  be  required  to  organize  under  this  law. 

Federal  Regulation  or  Railroad  Rates 

The  decisions  of  the  United,  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Minnesota  rate  case,  and  in  the  Shreveport  case,  have  estab- 
lished the  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  intrastate  rates 
whenever  those  rates  throw  an  undue  burden  on  interstate 
commerce.  These  cases  recognize  that  when  Congress  passed 
the  acts  to  regulate  Commerce  it  did  not  exercise  its  full 
power  of  regulation;  and  that  under  these  acts  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  can  regulate  intrastate  rates 
only  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  discriminations  found  to 
exist  between  intrastate  and  interstate  rates.  For  reasons 
given  in  Section  IV  of  Part  II  of  this  report  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  be  extended  and  should  be  made  com- 
plete over  such  intrastate  rates  when  they  affect  interstate 
commerce. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  conflict  has  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission over  intrastate  rates,  even  though  such  rates  affect 
interstate  commerce,  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
commission  be  given  authority  by  statute  to  regulate  intra- 
state rates  when  these  rates  affect  interstate  commerce. 

P.4RT  II — Section  I — Federal  Regulation  of  Railro.ad 
Securities 
Government    regulation    of    railroad    securities    is    neces- 
sary: 

(a)  In  the  public  interest.  Effective  government  regu- 
lation of  railroad  securities  is  necessary  in  the  public  inter- 
est. The  fixed  charges  and  other  capital  expenses  of  the 
carriers  are  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  securities  issued. 
The  revenues  to  meet  those  expenses  are  necessarily  derived 
from  shippers  and  passengers.  Those  who  make  use  of  the 
railroads  thus  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  volume  and 
character  of  the  securities  issued  by  carriers. 

(b)  To  protect  investors.  As  investors  a  large  share  of 
the  public  is  affected  by  the  amount  and  character  of  rail- 
road securities  issued.  One  railroad  corporation  has  nearly 
100,000  stockholders  of  whom  about  one-half  are  women; 
other  corporations  number  their  stockholders  by  the  tens  of 
thousands;  while  individual  bond  holders  and  persons  who 
are  indirectly  such  through  insurance  companies,  trust  com- 
panies and  other  fiduciary  institutions  holding  these  securi- 
ties, total  many  millions. 

(c)  To  assure  the  provision  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities.  The  railroad  companies  also  have  need  for  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  their  securities.  Without  government 
regulation  it  is  possible  for  a  limited  number  of  railway 
companies  by  speculative  and  irresponsible  financiering  to 
bring  all  railroad  securities  under  suspicion  and  thus  to 
make  it  difficult  for  railroad  companies  generally  to  secure 
the  funds  needed  to  provide  the  public  with  adequate  trans- 
portation  facilities. 

Federal  regulation  of  railroad  securities  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  state  regulation  because: 

(a)      Less  than  half  of  the  states  now  regulate  the  issue 


of  railroad  securities.  The  present  regulation  is  incomplete 
both  because  of  the  absence  of  regulation  in  a  majority  of 
the  states  and  also  because  all  of  the  important  railroad 
systems  in  the  United  States  have  lines  in  several  states.  A 
large  railroad  company  may  have  only  a  short  mileage  or 
even  no  mileage  at  all  in  the  state  from  which  the  com- 
pany's charter  was  derived.  Under  such  conditions  the  cor- 
poration may  escape  regulation  by  the  states  that  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  financial  operations  and  the  service 
performances  of  the  carriers.  The  railroad  history  of  the 
last  few  years  proves  conclusively  that  state  regulation  does 
not  prevent  railway  financiering  that  is  ruinous  alike  to 
the  carriers  and  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  laws  of  the  states  vary  greatly.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  conflict  between  the  laws  of  one 
state  and  those  of  another.  This  limits  the  effectiveness  of 
the  regulation  of  railroad  securities  while  making  the  regu- 
lation unnecessarily  expensive  to  the  carriers.  Government 
regulation  of  securities  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
country;  it  should  be  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ends  desired  and  should  aim  to  be  constructive  and 
helpful  to  both  the  carriers  and  the  public. 

(r)  The  federal  government  alone  can  make  regulation 
uniform  and  effective.  The  federal  government  acting 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  make  the 
regulation  of  railroad  securities  more  effective  than  the  sev- 
eral states  can  make  it,  however  wisely  they  may  act.  The 
federal  government  can  require  regular  and  special  reports 
of  all  railroad  companies  in  the  United  States,  it  can  obtain 
full  information  concerning  the  financial  methods  and 
operations  of  the  carriers  and  concerning  the  capital  needs 
of  the  corporation  whose  securities  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion. The  federal  government  can  also  maintain  adequate 
supervision  over  the  financial  operations  of  the  carriers.  It 
can  enforce  throughout  the  United  States  the  requirements 
of  the  federal  statutes  and  thus  insure  the  observance  by 
the  carriers  of  the  requirements  contained  in  certificates 
authorizing  the  issuance  and  sale  of  securities. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  United  States  government  rather 
than  the  several  states  that  can  make  uniform  and  adequate 
the  regulation  of  railroad  security  issues  and  can  maintain 
the  supervision  over  the  financial  methods  of  the  carriers 
that  is  needed  to  secure  fully  the  aims  of  government  regu- 
lation of  railroad  finances,  legislation  should  be  enacted 
suljstituting  federal  for  state  control  and  supervision  of  the 
financial  operation  of  railroad  companies. 

Legislation  for  the  federal  regulation  of  railroad  securi- 
ties: 

(a)  Should  define  carefully  the  conditions  to  be  com- 
plied with  by  the  companies  proposing  to  issue  securities. 

(b)  Should  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ample  authority  to  obtain  by  investigation,  and  through 
regular  and  special  reports  of  railroad  companies,  full  in- 
formation concerning  the  financial  methods  and  operations 
of  the  carriers  and  the  capital  needs  of  the  corporations 
whose  securities  are  subject  to  regulation. 

(c)  Should  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  approve  applications  of  carriers  for  authority  to 
issue  securities  provided  the  Commission,  after  necessary 
investigation,  finds  that  tlie  petitioning  carrier  has  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  statute;  and  should  also  enable  the 
Commission,  if  the  provisions  of  the  statute  have  not  been 
fully  observed,  to  require  the  carrier  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  its  plans  for  the  issuance  of  securities  and  to 
make  appropriate  amendments  to  its  petition.  The  Com- 
mission should  be  authorized  to  approve  a  proposed  issue 
of  securities  only  when  the  financial  plans  and  the  petition 
of  the  carrier  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 

(d)  Should  require  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  maintain  by  means  of  an  adequate  force  of  inspec- 
tors  such   supervision  over  the  financial   operations   of   the 
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carriers  as  will  enable  the  Commission  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  and  to  insure  the  observance  by  the 
carriers  of  the  requirements  contained  in  the  certificates 
authorizing  the  issuance  and  sale  of  the  securities. 

In  November,  1916,  the  committee  on  capitalization  and 
intercorporate  relations  of  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners  reported  as  follows: 

We  reiterate  the  expression  on  this  subject  heretofore  promulgated  by 
your  Association,  and  we  unhesitatingly  and  emi)hatically  declare  our  belief 
that  the  capitalization  of  the  interstate  carriers  and  tlie  interstate  public 
utilities  should  be  subject  to  federal  authority.  To  state  the  proposition  is 
at  once  to  answer  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  many  cases  so  well 
known  to  the  members  of  this  .\ssociation,  wherein  several  states  have 
attempted  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  identical  issue  of  slocks  and 
bonds  by   interstate  carriers. 

This  report  of  the  committee,  to  be  sure,  has  not  been 
formally  approved  by  the  association  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners, having  gone  over  for  consideration  until  their  next 
annual  meeting.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  not  only  goes 
on  record  in  favor  of  this  proposition,  but  it  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  191,S  the  association  approved  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  regulation  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
interstate  common  carriers  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  and  that  in  191.S  a  resolution  in  favor  of  vest- 
ing in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  control  over 
tlie  securities  of  railroads  constructed  across  slate  lines  was 
]iassed  by  the  Association. 

The  report  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  "have  constantly  urged  with 
emphasis  and  detailed  argument  federal  control  of  inter- 
state capitalization."  It  is  true  that  the  report  made  some 
years  ago  by  the  commission  of  which  President  Hadley 
of  Yale  was  chairman,  did  not  favor  vesting  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  control  of  the  issuance  of 
stcH'ks  ;ind  bonds  by  interstate  carriers,  Init  it  is  believed  that 
subsequent  developments  (particularly  the  increa.sed  regu- 
lation of  such  stocks  and  bonds  that  has  been  vested  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  states  in  their  state  commissions) 
have  altered  the  situation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Hadley  commission  are  now  inapplicable; 
and  it  is  possiijle  that  if  the  question  were  again  presented 
to  that  commission  it  would,  in  view  of  these  subsequent 
developments,  reach  a  conclusion  in  favor  of  federal  con- 
trol of  such  securities. 

It  is  believed  that  the  best  results  can  be  accomplished 
without  disturbing  the  present  outstanding  obligations  of 
the  carriers.  It  seems  quite  possible  under  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  reincorporate  the  existing  corpora- 
tions under  a  federal  incorporation  law  witliout  disturbing 
the  outstanding  securities.  The  reorganization  would  mere- 
ly substitute  a  federal  corporation  in  lieu  of  the  existing 
state  corporation.  Such  procedure  would  avoid  serious 
legal  questions  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  affect  out- 
standing securities  and  the  existing  contracts.  Under  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  it  is  believed  that  the  hold- 
ers of  the  present  securities  would  be  held  to  have  taken 
these  securities  suiiject  to  the  paramount  power  of  Congress 
over  interstate  commerce,  and  that  therefore  Congress  could, 
in  spite  of  the.se  existing  contracts,  force  the  reincorpora- 
tion of  the  railroads  under  a  federal  statute.  But  whether 
Congress  could  go  further  and  provide,  for  instance,  for  the 
cutting  down  of  outstanding  securities  to  the  present  actual 
value  of  the  properties  they  represent  might  be  doubtful 
in  law  and  would  at  any  rate  be  questionable  as  a  matter 
of  practical  procedure  in  view  of  the  widespread  opposi- 
tion which  would  be  felt  to  any  move  in  that  direction. 

Section  II — R.ailro.^d   Incorpor.^tion  L.wv 

Many  of  the  leading  commercial  organizations  in  the 
country  have  declared  in  favor  of  federal  incorporation  of 
railroads.  For  example,  tlie  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade 
has  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 


States  a  program  of  remedial  legislation  in  respect  to  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  railroads  which  includes: 

Legislation  to  provide  for  the  srant  of  federal  charters  to  all  railroads 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  without  impairment  on  the  one  hand  of  the 
rights  of  the  several  states  with  regard  to  the  fair  proportionate  taxation  of 
railroad  property  within  their  borders  and  without  surrender  on  the  other 
hand  of  the  rights  granted  to  the  roads  by  state  charters  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  lishts  may  be  inconsistent  with  federal  control;  this  legislation 
to  he  drafted  with  the  end  in  view  of  placing  all  phases  of  railroad  regula- 
tion in  the  exclusive   control   of  the   federal   government. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  says  in  a  report 
adopted  November  10,  1916: 

It  appears  to  the  majority  of  those  present  that  federal  incorporation  of 
common  carriers  is  desirable,  provided  that  in  bringing  this  about  the  gov- 
ernment incur  no  moral  and  financial  obligation  in  respect  thereto. 

The  Railway  Business  Association  says  in  a  report  on 
Congress    and   the    railroads: 


Incorporation   and  regulation  of 


should  be   federal. 


The  Illinois  Manufacturers  .Association  says  in  a  report 
on   railroad    regulation : 

The  association  approves  the  federal  incorporation  of  common  carriers 
and  the  federal  regulation  of  the  issue  of  securities  of  such  carriers  but 
only  after  providing  proper  safe-guards  against  increase  and  inflation  of 
capitalization. 

The  Merchants  Association  of  New  York  declared  in  a 
resolution  passed  in  November,  1916: 

That  the  public  interest  requires  that  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  shall 
be  cflfectivcly  regulated  •  *  ^  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  the  conditions  under  which  railroad  securities  may  be  issued; 
and  that  as  a  means  to  that  end  federal  incorporation  of  railroads  should 
be  provided  for. 

The  Freight  Traffic  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  says  in  a  report  submitted  in  Januar}', 
1917,  and  afterw-ards  adopted  as  the  judgment  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  as  a  whole: 

It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  the  regulation  of  the  issuance  of  securi- 
ties and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  thereof  should  be 
placed  by  Congress  in  the  exclusive  control  of  the  federal  government; 
and  that  federal  incorporation  would  be  a  proper  means  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  end. 

That  Congress  has  power  to  enact  a  general  railroad  in- 
corporation law  mu.st  be  conceded  under  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road cases,  lis  U.  S.  1;  The  North  River  Bridge  case,  153 
U.  S.  525,  and  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank  Case,  141 
U.  S.  520.  The  language  of  the  recommendation  is  care- 
fully selected  to  cover  not  only  creation  of  railroad  cor- 
porations but  the  nationalizing  of  corporations  already  exist- 
ing under  state  charters.  Indeed,  the  latter  function  is  most 
imjjortant,  since  the  need  of  new  companies  is  not  pressing. 

The  propriety  of  new  legislation  must  rest  on  the  existence 
of  evils  demanding  remedy.  The  presence  of  evils  in  con- 
nection with  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  involved 
in  railroad  transportation  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
obser\'er.  A  partial  list  of  these  evils  includes  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  between  state  and  federal  control  resulting  in 
confusion,  inconsistency,  useless  expense,  waste  of  energy 
and  reduced  efficiency  of  physical  means  at  hand;  appre- 
hension of  investors,  frightened  capital,  and  injured  credit, 
resulting  in  reduced  ability  to  augment  physical  equipment 
necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  the  expanding  volume  of  busi- 
ness. From  these  basic  evils  there  springs  a  host  of  lesser 
difficulties  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  thoughtful  mind. 

In  the  process  of  delegating  to  the  national  government 
certain  attributes  of  the  sovereign  states  they  divested  tliem- 
selves  completely  of  certain  powers,  among  whicli  was  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  .As  to 
tliis  power  the  relation  of  the  two  governmental  jurisdictions 
was  reversed,  in  that  tlie  states  could  exercise  it  onlv  to  the 
extent  Congress  chose  to  rcdelegate  it,  either  directly  or  by 
implication  from  its  own  failure  to  exercise  it.  The  pres- 
ent evils  find  their  root  in  the  failure,  up  to  the  present 
time,  to  crystallize  tliis  reversal  of  relation  between  the 
two  governments    into   comprehensive   legislation    in    respect 
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of  interstate  railroad  transportation.  The  corporate  crea- 
tures through  which,  almost  exclusively,  this  transportation 
is  conducted  have  with  few  e.xceptions  derived  their  being 
from  the  states,  and,  in  consecjuence,  have  owed  allegiance 
to  their  creators  in  respect  of  all  their  activities  except  inter- 
state commerce.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government 
is  thereby  limited  to  certain  activities  of  these  corporations 
while  their  general  corporate  existence  is  dominated  by  the 
states   which  created   them. 

This  situation  exactly  reverses  the  relations  between  the 
two  governments  with  respect  to  the  greatest  instrumentality 
of  interstate  commerce,  viz.,  railroad  transportation.  In- 
stead of  the  national  government  creating  the  fundamental 
instrumentalities  of  interstate  commerce  over  which  it  has 
exclusive  control,  and  delegating  authority  over  such  of  the 
local  activities  as  could  be  be.st  exercised  by  the  states,  the 
states  have  hitherto  created  them,  notwithstanding  exclusive 
authority  over  their  interstate  operations  has  been  delegated 
to  the  general  government  through  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  federal  constitution.  As  a  consequence,  under  modern 
conditions  the  great  bulk  (at  least  four-fifths)  of  their  activ- 
ities is  dominated  b)-  a  power  different  from  that  which  im- 
parted life  to  them  and  holds  dominion  over  the  conditions 
of  their  continued  existence.  Needing  additional  capital  to 
supply  increased  facilities,  they  must  obtain  it  under  con- 
ditions imposed  by  a  jurisdiction  directly  interested  in  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  service  to  be  improved  thereby.  While 
the  local  demand  for  equipment  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  whole,  the  rule  of  its  distribution  is  made  exclusively 
by  the  local  authorities. 

The  foregoing  recommendation  seeks  to  correct  the  funda- 
mental conditions  producing  these  evils  by  transferring  the 
allegiance  of  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  realm  in  which  the  great  and  ever  in- 
creasing proportion  of  their  activities  is  carried  on.  That 
such  a  change  of  legal  status  would  be  beneficial  seems  ob- 
vious because  (a)  through  this  means  adequate  and  con- 
sistent regulation  of  the  issuance  of  securities  necessary  to 
provide  the  capital  demanded  for  the  increased  efficiency  of 
these  carriers  can  be  best  provided;  (b)  in  this  way  alone 
can  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  fixation  of  intrastate 
rates  by  the  local  commissions  and  interstate  rates  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  peacefully  and  intelli- 
gently reconciled;  (c)  thus  alone  can  the  multiplicity  of 
masters  be  practically  eliminated. 

The  railway  executives  represented  by  Mr.  Alfred  P. 
Thom  are  on  record  before  the  Newlands  Committee  as  fa- 
voring such  regulation.  It  was  urged  by  Mr.  Thom  that 
while,  according  to  his  view,  it  would  be  permissible  for 
Congress  to  regulate  the  issuance  of  securities  by  interstate 
carriers  even  without  federal  incorporation,  such  a  procedure 
would  involve  nice  legal  questions  which  might  result  disas- 
trously to  the  railroads  and  the  public,  and  that  in  order  to 
avoid  those  difficulties  he  is  emphatically  in  favor  of  federal 
incorporation  of  interstate  carriers,  there  being  under  tho.se 
circumstances  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
control  the  issuance  of  their  securities. 

The  recommendation  does  not  contemplate  an\-  interfer- 
ence with  the  power  of  the  states  to  tax  the  physical  property 
of  the  carriers  at  the  same  ad  valorem  rates  as  appl}'  to  all 
taxable  property  in  the  respective  states.  Neither  does  it 
contemplate  that  Congress  would  withdraw  from  the  states 
power  to  make  reasonable  police  regulations.  While  some  of 
the  powers  of  the  various  state  railroad  commissions  would 
necessarily  be  transferred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  state  commissions  would  still  retain  responsibil- 
ity for  the  regulation  of  thousands  of  local  public  utilities, 
and  their  real  usefulness  would  be  undiminished  by  the 
elimination  of  evils  flowing  at  present  from  joint  control  of 
the  operations  and  credit  of  interstate  carriers  by  both  state 
and  federal  governments. 


Legislation  involving  the  principles  of  this  recommenda- 
tion would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  structure  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  railroad  credit  and  thus  relieve  a  situation 
that  is  characterized  Ijy  impractical  control,  impaired  use- 
fulness, and   inadequate  regulation  of  railroad  securities. 

Sic'Tiox  III — Federal  Incorporation  of  Railroads 
If  it  be  desirable  to  authorize  the  incorporation  and  na- 
tionalization of  all  interstate  carriers  under  general  laws  of 
Congress  it  would  .seem  to  follow  as  a  necessary  corollarv 
that  compliance  with  such  laws  should  be  made  compulsory 
rather  than  permissive.  This  is  true  for  the  reason  that  one 
of  the  fundamental  objects  to  be  obtained  is  uniformity 
throughout  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  United  States, 
and  this  cannot  be  obtained  if  any  substantial  lines  are  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  allegiance  to  state  authorities. 

In  order  to  make  a  railroad  incorporation  law  effective  it 
would  l3e  necessary  to  require  all  interstate  carriers  to  or- 
ganize under  the  law.  It  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the 
important  lines  in  the  United  States  would  not  of  their  own 
volition  change  their  allegiance  from  the  state  to  the  national 
authorities  because  of  certain  special  privileges  claimed  un- 
der their  state  charters.  It  would  Ije  a  matter  for  Congress 
to  consider,  if  the  law  so  recommended  compels  their  na- 
tionalization, whether  or  not  these  special  privileges  would 
be  in  whole  or  in  part  continued.  \¥hether  this  is  done  or 
not  the  paramount  interests  of  the  public  which  would  be 
subserved  In-  complete  uniformity  would  outweigh  any  spe- 
cial privilege  now  enjoyed  by  any  particular  line  under  the 
provisions  of  its  state  charter. 

Section  IV — Federal  Regulation  or  Railrciad  Rates 
Intrastate  rates  are  closely  interwoven  with  interstate  rates 
and  that  any  regulation  of  the  one  must  have  some  effect 
upon  the  other  seems  clear.  ]Most  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  cross  state  lines  and  handle  both  intrastate  and  in- 
terstate commerce  over  the  same  rails,  by  the  same  emplo}-ees, 
and  often  in  the  same  cars.  The  same  commodities  are 
handled  in  both  intrastate  and  interstate  commerce.  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case  said: 

The  interblending  of  operations  in  the  conduct*  ot  interstate  and  local 
business  by  interstate  carriers  is  strongly  pressed  upon  our  attention.  It 
is  uriied  that  the  same  right  of  way.  terminals,  rails,  bridges  and  stations 
are  provided  for  both  classes  of  traffic;  that  the  proportion  "of  each  sort  of 
business  varies  from  year  to  year  and  indeed  from  day  to  day;  that  no 
division  of  the  plant,  no  apportionment  of  it  between  interstate  and  local 
traffic  can  be  made. today  which  will  hold  tomorrow;  that  terminals,  facili- 
ties, and  connections  in  one  state  aid  the  carrier's  entire  business  and  are 
an  element  of  value  with  respect  to  the  whole  property  and  the  business 
in  other  states;  that  securities  are  issued  against  the  entire  line  of  the 
carrier  and  cannot  be  divided  by  states;  that  tariffs  should  be  made  with 
a  \iew  to  all  traffic  of  the  road  and  should  be  fair  as  between  through  and 
short-haul  business;  and  that,  in  substance,  no  regulation  of  rates  can  be 
just  which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  whole  field  of  the  carriers' 
operations,  irrespective  of  state  lines. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  does  not  in 
an\'  way  controvert  the  correctness  of  these  contentions,  but 
he  goes  on  to  say: 

The  force  of  these  contentions  is  emphasized  in  these  cases  and  m  otliers 
of  like  nature  by  the  extreme  difficulty  and  intricacy  of  the  calculations 
which  nnist  be  made  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  segregation  of  intrastate 
business  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  return  to  which  the  carrier  is 
properly  entitled  therefrom  *  *  *  .But  these  considerations  are  for  the 
practical  judgment  of  Congress  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  regulation 
necessary  under  existing  conditions  of  transportation  to  conserve  and  jiro- 
mote  the  interests  of  interstate  commerce.  If  the  situation  has  become 
such  by  reason  of  the  interblending  of  interstate  and  intrastate  o]>erations 
of  interstate  carriers  and  that  adequate  regulation  of  their  interstate  rates 
cannot  be  maintained  without  imposing  requirements  with  respect  to  their 
intrastate  rates  which  substantially  affect  the  former,  it  is  for  Congress 
to  determine  within  the  limits  of  its  constitutional  authority  over  inter- 
state conunerce  and  its  instruments,  the  measure  of  the  regulation  it  should 
supply. 

In  lioth  tlie  ^linnesota  rate  case  and  the  Shreveport  case 
the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that  Congress  had  not  exer- 
cised the  full  jurisdiction  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution 
over  railroad  rates,  and  that  it  was  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine how  far  federal  regulation  of  any  intrastate  rates  af- 
fecting interstate  rates  should   go.       The  court  did   in  the 
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Shrt-vt-port  case,  to  be  sure,  hold  tluit  under  the  e.\i>tiii,u  laws 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  by  its  orders  in- 
directly affect  intrastate  rates  when  the  Commission  affirma- 
tively found  that  actual  discrimination  resulted  between  ex- 
isting intrastate  and  interstate  rates.  But  under  both  of  the 
above  decisions  the  court  emphasized  the  fact  that  Congress 
could  lawfully  exercise  greater  authority  over  intrastate  rates 
than  it  had  thus  far  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  regu- 
lation of  all  rates  which  affect  interstate  commerce,  and  so 
affect  the  people  of  more  than  one  state,  should  be  regulated 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  representative 
of  the  people  of  all  the  states,  '{"hat  only  by  vesting  such 
power  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  unifonii- 
ity  of  regulation  be  brought  about  and  all  unfair  discrimina- 
tions abolished;  that  it  is  eminently  unjust  that  intrastate 
rates  should  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  state  authority 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  points  within  that  state  a  prefer- 
ence ever  other  competitive  points  situated  in  adjoining 
states;  that  this  condition  has  already  arisen  on  numerous 
occasions  and  is  sure  to  arise  again  unless  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  given  more  complete  jurisdiction  over 
such  discriminatory  intrastate  rates. 

So  long  as  there  are  two  distinct  regulatory  bodies,  the  one 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  other  a  state 
commission,  exercising  jurisdiction  and  control  over  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  the  same  commodities  over  the  same 
rails  and  often  in  the  same  cars,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  depending  on  wliether  or  not 
the  tran.sportation  is  interstate  or  affects  interstate  commerce, 
there  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  conflict  between  these  two 
regulatory  liodies.  The  committee  believes  that  such  conflict 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  that  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est both  of  the  shippers  and  the  carriers  that  in  all  matters 
affecting  interstate  commerce  the  supreme  power  of  the  fed- 
eral authorities  should  be  recognized  and  enforced.  The 
committee  therefore  have  made  the  above  recommendation  in 
favor  of  further  legislation  vesting  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  full  jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rates  when 
they  affect  interstate  commerce. 

Undoubtedly  a  finding  of  fact  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  a  particular  intrastate  rate  affects  inter- 
state commerce  would  be  subject  to  review  in  the  courts  if 
tile  commission  acted  in  a  purely  arbitrary  manner  and 
found  that  there  was  sucli  a  relation  between  the  intrastate 
and  interstate  rates  when  there  was  no  basis  whatever  for 
such  conclusion;  but  if  it  was  a  matter  upon  which  there 
could  be  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  and  there  was  some 
evidence  in  the  record  sustaining  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mission, we  believe  that  the  finding  of  the  commission  in 
this  as  in  other  ])articulars  would  he  treated  as  practicallv 
conclusive  by  the  courts. 

The  members  of  the  Railroad  Committee  are  as  follows: 
Harry  A.  Wheeler,  chairman,  banker,  of  Chicago;  George 
W.  Anderson,  lawyer,  of  Boston,  federal  district  attornev; 
I'.  C.  Dillard,  lawyer,  of  Sherman,  Tex.,  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  counsel  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific;  R.  H.  Downman,  of  New  Orleans,  president  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association:  Dr.  Thomas 
F.  Gailor,  chancellor  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
University  of  the  South;  Stephen  A.  Foster,  law}-er,  of  Chi- 
cago; Emory  R.  Johnson,  professor  of  tran.sportation  and 
commerce.  University  of  Pennsylvania:  E.  T.  Meredith, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Successful  Farming,  Des  Moines: 
George  A.  Post,  president,  Railway  Business  Association. 
New  York  City;  William  Z.  Ripley,  professor  of  political 
economy.  Harvard  University;  G.  W.  Simmons,  vice-presi- 
dent Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Alex- 
ander W.  Smith,  lawyer,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Charles  R, 
\'an  Rise,  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.      Mr. 


.Undersoil  was  unable  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  did  not  sign  the  report. 

Arguments  Agaixst  the  Committee's  Report 

To  the  report  as  submitted  to  the  membership  there  is  ap- 
pended the  following  statement  of  arguments  against  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee; 

(a)  The  report  recommends  governmental  control  of  se- 
curities, to  be  exercised  by  federal  authority.  Against  these 
recommendations  it  may  be  argued  that  other  methods  for 
preventing  abuses  are  possible  and  perhaps  more  desirable. 

Legi.slation  to  prevent  abuses  in  issue  of  securities  can 
take  the  form  of  provision  for  greater  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  directors  who  participate,  or  who  by 
virtue  of  their  office  should  participate,  in  authorizing  issues 
and  on  the  part  of  the  bankers  who  sell  them  to  the  public. 
Increase  in  responsibility  in  this  way  would  not  only  prevent 
abuses  but  would  in  many  cases  lead  to  increased  attention 
on  the  part  of  directors  to  the  management  of  their  corpor- 
ations, which  in  the  past  has  sometimes  been  left  in  large 
measure  to  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals,  contrar}' 
to  the  principles  which  .should  govern  use  of  the  corporate 
form  in  business.  In  other  words,  it  can  be  argued  that  legis- 
lation should  take  such  form  as  to  lead  to  increased  efficiency 
in  the  direction  of  railways. 

Governmental  control  of  securities  will  have  an  opposite 
influence.  The  more  authority  the  government — state  or  fed- 
eral— exercises  over  such  matters  the  less  the  responsibility  to 
holders  of  securities  that  will  lie  with  the  men  in  charge  of 
a  corporation's  affairs,  and  the  less. the  incentive  they  will 
have  to  give  the  personal  attention  and  effort  that  willmake 
it  a  directly  successful  enterprise. 

Moreover,  a  statute  jirescribing  control  of  capitalization 
does  not  always  afford  protection  against  abuses;  some  of  the 
state  statutes  regarding  securities  have  not  been  vigorously 
enforced. 

Government  control,  it  may  be  argued,  is  also  undesirable 
because  it  will  directly  or  indirectly  impo.se  an  obligation 
upon  the  government  to  adjust  rates  to  the  requirements  for 
interest  and  dividends  and  in  effect  to  guarantee  that  its 
regulation  of  rates  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  insure 
returns  upon  the  securities  which  are  approved.  Thus,  a 
new  element  w-ould  be  introduced  into  the  question  of  rates, 
whicli  is  already  ver}-  difficult.  For  the  protection  of  the 
propertx-  actually  invested  this  is  not  necessary,  as  regulation 
of  rates  cannot  now  be  carried  to  a  point  where  a  fair  return 
upon  the  property  devoted  to  the  public  service  is  prevented. 
In  order  that  the  extent  of  this  property  may  be  determined 
Congress  several  years  ago  directed  that  it  should  be  valued 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  much  monev 
and  time  have  already  been  devoted  to  the  task.  If  the  ele- 
ment of  providing  for  interest  and  dividends  is  introduced 
into  consideration  of  rates,  the  present  limitation  upon  the 
principle  that  a  fair  return  upon  property  is  to  be  allowed 
inay  be  impaired;  this  limitation  is  that  in  any  event  the 
rates  must  be  reasonable  to  the  public. 

In  connection  with  the  recommendation  that  regulation  of 
securities  should  be  undertaken  by  the  federal  government 
it  may  be  argued  that  diversity  in  state  legislation  is  not  in 
itself  an  argument  for  federal  action.  This  diversity  exists 
with  respect  to  legislation  affecting  many  subjects  other  than 
railway  securities.  Regarding  a  number  of  subjects  related 
to  commerce — such  as  the  law  governing  promissor>-  notes, 
the  law  concerning  the  sale  of  jiersonal  property,  and  the  law 
affecting  warehouse  receipts — uniformity  has  very  largeh- 
been  secured  through  the  preparation  of  carefully  drawn 
codes  which  could  be  authoritatively  recommended  to  the 
states. 

(b)  The  report  indicates  tjiat  approval  should  precede 
issue  of  securities.  Against  this  recommendation  it  can  be 
argued,  that  such  a  procedure  will  not  leave  railways  in  a 
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position   to  take   advantage  of   favorable   situations    in   tlie 
market  for  money. 

Changes  in  the  money  market  are  often  rather  sudden.  If 
a  corporation  seeking  new  funds  is  to  obtain  them  at  low 
cost,  it  must  act  quickly  in  making  its  arrangements  and 
take  advantage  of  favorable  opportunities.  It  cannot  act 
quickly,  however,  if  the  securities  to  be  sold  have  to  receive 
approval  in  advance,  since  such  approval  can  be  given  only 
after  thorough  investigation.  Such  an  investigation  by  a 
government  authority  will  require  delay.  The  result  may  be 
that  the  cost  of  funds  will  be  materially  increased. 

(c)  Against  the  recommendation  of  the  report  that  out- 
standing securities  should  remain  as  they  are  it  might  be 
urged  tliat  such  a  plan  might  contain  an  element  of  unfair- 
ness to  the  public. 

Outstanding  bonds  will  run  for  varj'ing  periods;  some  will 
not  mature  until  the  last  decade  of  this  century,  and  a  few 
run  to  dates  subsequent  to  the  year  2000.  These  distant  ma- 
turities indicate  the  dates  to  which  any  complete  readjust- 
ment of  securities  to  property  values  might  be  delayed. 

Whatever  the  maturity,  provision  would  eventually  have 
to  be  made  to  retire  these  bonds.  In  order  to  make  provision 
for  retirement,  and  for  interest  in  the  interval,  there  would 
be,  under  a  plan  of  governmental  regulation  of  new  issues, 
a  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  regulating  authority  to  cause 
rates  charged  for  service  to  yield  the  necessary  funds.  So  far 
as  this  influence  was  operative,  and  caused  rates  which  by 
present  standards  would  be  unreasonable  to  the  public,  the 
result  would  be  detrimental.  Receiverships  growing  out  of 
past  errors  in  management  might  be  avoided,  but  at  the  cost 
of  the  public. 

Likewise,  if  outstanding  stock  should  remain  in  all  cases, 
similar  inequity  might  result,  since  the  plan  might  fairly  be 
said  to  tend  to  cause  enhancement  of  such  stocks.  Stock  by 
its  nature  has  no  date  of  maturity,  except  insofar  as  the  life 
of  the  corporation  is  limited  by  statute,  and  outstanding 
stocks  might  consequently  become  a  part  of  the  capital  upon 
which  the  regulating  authority  would  have  to  seek  to  cause 
a  return. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  might  be  a  question 
which  would  be  the  more  equitable  and  desirable  course — an 
attempt  to  arrange  for  conversion  of  existing  stocks  and 
bonds  into  new  securities  issued  upon  a  basis  of  present 
actual  property  values  or  a  decision,  because  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  such  a  conversion,  to  continue  the  present 
capitalization  of  all  railways  under  conditions  which  may 
cause  rates  to  bear  special  charges  in  cases  of  erroneous 
capitalization. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  report 
that  there  should  be  a  general  federal  statute  under  which 
railways  may  incorporate  it  may  be  argued  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, railways  should  continue  as  state  corporations. 

The  proposal  of  the  report  would  place  railways  in  a  situ- 
ation different  from  the  position  of  other  corporations  that 
engage  in  interstate  commerce  and  different  from  the  status 
of  individuals.  Except  in  so  far  as  Congress  might  other- 
wise direct,  they  would  not  be  subject  to  suit  in  state  courts 
nor  would  they  be  subject  to  the  taxing  power  of  the  states. 
In  other  words,  they  would  largely  cease  to  have  dual  rela- 
tions, to  state  and  federal  authority,  and  become  subject  only 
to  federal  authority. 

Such  a  result  would  in  many  ways  be  a  reversal  of  the 
present  situation.  An  individual  is  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  in  matters  as  to  which  states  have  juri.sdiction  under 
the  Constitution,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  to 
subjects  regarding  which  the  Constitution  confers  power  on 
the  federal  government.  At  present  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  state  is  likewise  under  dual  control,  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  organized  under  state  law  does  not  impair 
the  extent  in  which  it  is  subject  to  federal  laws  in  those  re- 
gards which  under  the  Constitution  belong  to  the .  United 


Sialic.  In  other  words,  it  can  be  argued  that  a  state  railway 
corporation  is  subject  to  complete  federal  regulation  with 
re.spect  to  its  participation  in  interstate  commerce,  and  that 
the  degree  of  this  possible  regulation  caimot  be  increased  by 
federal  incorporation. 

Federal  incorporation  might,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  to 
impairment  of  the  exercise  of  rights  which  belong  to  the 
states.  Even  though  Congress  made  federal  corporations 
subject  to  suit  in  state  courts,  and  to  local  taxation  as  to 
tangible  property,  one  Congress  caimot  bind  another  and, 
consequently,  a  succeeding  Congress  might  alter  the  policy. 
In  any  event,  state  taxes  on  intangible  property  values  which 
have  been  laid  in  many  states,  whether  rightly  or  \vrongly, 
might  be  made  impossible. 

The  argument  of  the  report  that  a  railway  line  which 
operates  in  two  or  more  states  should  be  incorporated  under 
federal  law,  and  at  least  in  some  ways  withdrawn  from  local 
control,  may  not  recognize  the  differences  in  conditions,  and 
the  differences  in  local  public  opinion  regarding  policies, 
that  are  inevitable  in  so  large  a  country  as  the  United  States. 
These  differences  are  recognized  in  the  combination  of  state 
and  federal  government  which  we  have.  It  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  fundamental  principles  which  have  generally 
left  local  questions  to  state  authority  that  a  railway  operat- 
ing in  Oregon  and  Idaho  should  be  subject  to  different  ta.xes, 
and  to  different  regulations  as  to  protection  of  the  public 
from  physical  injury,  from  the  ta.xes  and  the  regulations 
which  are  made  applicable  to  a  railway  operating  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  or  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  A  circum- 
stance that  the  roads  might  happen  to  belong  to  tlie  same 
owner  should  have  no  bearing. 

(e)  Compulsory  incorporation  under  a  federal  law, 
which  is  recommended  by  the  report,  might  retard  new  con- 
struction. 

!Most  of  the  railway  systems  of  the  country  originated  as 
small  lines,  undertaken  in  the  first  instance  by  local  pro- 
moters, and  to  a  degree  new  construction  is  still  a  matter  of 
local  initiative.  When  a  small  line  is  contemplated  by  local 
interests,  the  organizers  of  the  enterprise  may  prefer  to  in- 
corporate under  state  law;  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  report,  however,  they  would  have  to  obtain  a  federal 
charter  as  soon  as  their  line  began  operation,  since  it  would 
almost  inevitably  carry  interstate  shipments.  Even  if  new 
construction  tends  to  be  undertaken  more  and  more  ex- 
clusively by  railway  systems,  rather  than  by  local  enterprise, 
it  may  be  unwise  to  take  any  action  that  will  discourage  the 
latter.' 

.\s  to  existing  roads  compulsor}'  incorporation  also  raises 
legal  questions.  Since  the  present  state  corporations  have 
special  privilege  in  some  instances,  it  is  possible  that  they 
cannot  be  deprived  of  these  privileges  as  a  matter  of  regula- 
tion, unless  the  privileges  are  abuses  which  Congress  can 
proliibit  under  its  regulator}'  power.  Stockholders  and  bond- 
holders of  state  corporations  might  be  upheld  by  the  courts 
if  they  refused  to  exchange  the  obligations  they  held  for  ob- 
ligations of  new  corporations. 

Compulsory'  federal  incorporation  has  not  been  used  in 
other  fields.  For  example,  the  national  banking  law  did  not 
compel  state  banks  to  convert  into  national  banks. 


Wood  for  Fuel  in  Argextin.a. — The  use  of  wood  fuel 
to  replace  coal  is  assuming  important  proportions  and  is  con- 
tributing a  good  share  to  the  railway  traffic  of  the  Province 
of  Santa  Fe.  It  is  reported  that  one  railway  transported 
150,000  tons  of  wood  in  June,  and  that  larger  shipments 
are  in  prospect,  insomuch  that  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  has 
l:ieen  compelled  to  warn  shippers  not  to  contract  for  larger 
quantities  than  the  facilities  of  the  railway  can  accommo- 
date. It  is  reported  from  the  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero 
that  many  thousand  tons  of  hardwood  fuel  are  awaiting  cars 
for  transportation  southward.. 
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W.    W.    ATTERBURY    APPOINTED     DIRECTOR 
GENERAL  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Official  announcement  has  Ijeen  made  that  W.  W.  Atter- 
bury,  who  was  recently  given  a  leave  of  absence  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  appointed 
director  general  of  transportation  of  the  United  States  ex- 
peditionary force  now  in  France,  a  position  corresponding  to 
that  of  S.  M.  Felton  as  director  general  of  railways  in  this 
country.  The  two  officers  will  co-operate  in  securing  rail- 
way and  transportation  equipment  of  all  kinds  and  also  the 
special  units  of  railway  men  necessary  for  the  transportation 
work  in  France.  Mr.  Atterbury  is  now  in  France  in  active 
charge  of  broad  and  narrow  gage  railways,  docks  and  high- 
ways, in  the  immediate  zone  of  operations. 

Mr.  Atterbury  was  bom  on  January  31,  1866,  at  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  and  graduated  from  Yale  University.  He 
entered  railway  service  in 
1886  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
Altoona  shops  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  From 
1889  to  1892  he  was  assist- 
ant road  foreman  of  engines 
on  various  divisions  and  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & 
Baltimore;  from  1892  to 
1893  he  was  assistant  en- 
gineer of  motive  power  on 
the  northwest  system  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  and 
from  1893  to  1896  master 
mechanic  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  On  October  26,  1896, 
he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
at  Altoona,  and  from  1901 
to  1903  was  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  power 
with  the  lines  east  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Erie.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1903,  Mr.  Atterbury 
was  appointed  general  man- 
ager, which  position  he  held 
until  March  24,  1909,  when 
he  was  elected  fifth  vice- 
president. 

He  was  later  made  fourth  W.  W. 

vice-president  and  on  May  8, 
1912,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation.  Mr. 
Atterbury  is  president  of  the  American  Railway  .Association 


STOKER  OPERATION  ON  THE  BALTIMORE  & 
OHIO* 

By  W.   L.   Robinson 
Supervisor  Fuel  Consumption,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Locomotive  stokers  made  their  appearance  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  in  the  latter  lialf  of  1912  and  have  been  grad- 
ually added  until  there  are  now  373  locomotives  stoker-fired. 
The  in.stallations  under  way  will  bring  the  total  number  of 
st  ^ker  locomotives  up  to  429.  By  the  use  of  these  stokers 
the  manual  labor  of  firemen  in  placing  coal  in  the  firebox 
has  been  very  greatly  reduced.  They  have  eliminated  the 
discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of  two  firemen  on  locomotives, 
and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  have  the  coal  shoveled  for- 
ward  on   the   engine  tender   at    intermediate   points.      The 

Trescnted  at  the  Deer  P.irk  meetinR  of  the  TSallimore  &  Ohio  officers. 


Stoker  lias  made  it  possible  to  increase  the  load  hauled  by  a 
locomotive  from  8  to  15  per  cent.  The  principal  advantage 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  locomotive  stoker  is  tliat  it  has 
made  it  possible  to  use  the  full  boiler  capacity  over  extended 
periods  and  at  points  where  the  maximum  tractive  effort  of 
the  locomotive  is  required. 

On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  the  stoker  engines  handle  58  per 
cent  of  the  freiglit  gross  ton  mileage  of  the  system  and  con- 
sume 58.2  per  cent  of  the  total  freight  fuel,  or  31  per  cent 
of  tlie  total  locomotive  fuel.  The  installation  of  crushing 
plants  at  some  fuel  stations  has  been  provided  for,  and  these 
plants  will  be  used  for  properly  preparing  the  coal  for  these 
engines,  thus  permitting  more  economical  use  of  the  fuel. 

Road  tests  have  shown  that  the  mechanical  firing  of  the 
smaller  sizes  of  coal  is  not  as  economical  as  manual  firing 
of  run-of-mine  coal.     This  has  been   confirmed   by  recent 
laboratory  tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  these  tests  .show- 
ing that  the  mechanical   fir- 
ing of   134-in-   screenings  is 
15   to  18   per  cent   less   effi- 
cient than   when   firing  run- 
of-minc   coal    by   hand,   and 
that    when    2-in.    screenings 
are  used  on  a  stoker  engine, 
there  is  a  loss  in  efficiency  of 
from    7    to    13    per    cent    as 
compared     to     hand     firing 
with  run-of-mine  coal. 

When  hand  firing  run-of- 
mine  coal  at  a  rate  of  com- 
bustion slightly  below  the 
average  (SO  lb.  per  square 
foot  of  grate  surface  per 
hour)  it  has  been  found 
that  the  loss  due  to  stack 
cinders  was  Syi  per  cent, 
whereas  with  the  lJ4-'n. 
screenings  from  the  same 
mine,  used  on  a  stoker-fired 
engine,  the  loss  was  12  per 
cent.  M  the  rate  of  com- 
bu.stion  at  w'hich  locomotives 
are  operated  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  (110  lb. 
of  coal  per  square  foot  of 
grate  surface  per  hour)  the 
losses  were  9  and  16.1  per 
cent  respectively. 

To  obtain  maximum 
economy  with  stoker- fired 
engines,  it  is  essential  that 
tlie  coal  be  high  in  volatile  matter,  that  it  be  as 
large  as  can  be  handled  by  the  stoker  (2'j-in.  screen- 
ings), that  the  exhaust  nozzle  be  as  large  as  the  conditions 
will  permit,  that  the  brick  arch  be  maintained  in  accordance 
with  existing  standards,  and  that  the  distributors  and  stoker 
apparatus  be  maintained  and  handled  in  accordance  with 
instructions.  If  these  items  are  followed  carefully,  the  spark 
loss  will  be  reduced  materially  and  the  capacitj-  of  the  loco- 
motive will  be  increased. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  fuel  consumed  on  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  was  under  6,000,000  tons.  Comparing  the 
fiscal  year  of  1916  with  the  year  before,  systematic  efforts 
were  made  to  conserve  fuel,  there  was  0.1  per  cent  less  fuel 
u.sed,  33.3  per  cent  more  net  tons  hauled  one  mile,  and  26.7 
jier  cent  greater  revenue.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
1916-17  fiscal  year  only  3.48  per  cent  more  fuel  w-as 
used,  as  compared  with  a  similar  period  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  with  an  increase  of  36.6  per  cent  in  net  tons 
hauled  one  mile  and  with  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  in 
revenue. 


Atterbury 
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INCREASE  IN  OPERATING  EFFICIENCY  IN  JUNE 

With  an  increase  of  only  10  per  cent  in  train  miles,  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  June  handled 
23.2  per  cent  more  revenue  ton  miles  of  freight  than  in  June, 
1916,  according  to  the  monthly  report  of  freight  operations 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  for  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board.     The  returns  included  in  the  statement 
represent  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  operated  mileage  of 
roads  of  Class  1  and  about  88  per  cent  of  their  total  traffic. 
The  revenue  ton  miles  for  the  month  amounted  to  32,504,- 
988,201,  as  compared  with   26,379,460,986   in  June,   1916. 
Freight   locomotive   miles   increased    10.5    per   cent,    loaded 
freight  car  miles  increased  10.7  per  cent,  while  empty  freight 
■car  miles  increased  only  8.7  per  cent.    This  increased  service 
was  performed  with  an  increase  of  only  1.8  per  cent  in  the 


in  the  efficiency  of  freight  operation,  which  has  also  been 
shown  in  the  reports  for  the  months  of  !May  and  April,  are 
given  in  the  table. 


Railways  in  China.— An  order  has  recently  been  placed 
with  American  mills,  says  The  London  and  China  Telegraph, 
for  rails  and  fittings  for  the  20-mile  extension  of  the  Sunning 
Railway,  which  has  been  in  contemplation  for  some  time. 
The  Sunning  Railway  is  that  constructed  by  Chinese-Amer- 
ican capital,  under  the  presidency  and.  control  of  Mr.  Chin 
Gee  Hee.  The  company  has  constructed  about  80  miles  of 
road  connecting  Kongmun,  a  city  on  tidewater,  with  Sunning 
city,  and  on  to  the  vicinity  of  Canton.  The  extension  of 
20  miles  planned  is  to  the  west  of  Sunning  city  to  Pak  Sha, 
and  eventually  is  to  extend  south  to  the  seaboard  at  Yeung 
Kong.     It  is  further  planned  to  extend  the  road  westwarci 


MONTHLY  REPORT  OF  FREIGHT  OPERATION  OF  STEAM  RAILWAYS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE,   191?. 

COMPARED  WITH  JUNE,  1916 

L^NiTED  States  Eastern  District 


Item 

;9i7 

Freight   train-miles    49,337.461 

Loaded  freight  car-miles 1,264,231,358 

Emptv  freight  car-miles   577.333,929 

Total    freight   car-miles— loaded  and   empty 1,841,565,287 

Freight   locomotive-miles    58.262,226 

Revenue  ton-miles    32,504.988,201 

Non-revenue   ton-miles    ,  2,777.074,754 

Average  number  of  freight  locomotives  in  serv- 
ice      27,488 

Average  number  of  freight  locomotives  in  shop 

or  awaiting  shop 3,785 

,\verage  number  of  freight  cars  in  service 2,107,867 

Avtrage    number    of    freight    cars    in    shop    or 

awaiting  shop    121,521 

Home     92.097 

Foreign    28.534 

Tons  per  train 715 

Tons  per  lo.-ided  car 27.9 

Average  miles  per  locomotive  per  day 70.7 

Average  miles  per  car  per  day 29.1 

Per  cent  of  empty  car-miles 31.4 

Per    cent    of    freight    locomotives    in    shop    or 

awaiting  shop    13.8 

Per   cent    of   freight  cars   in    shop    or   awaiting 

shop    5.8 

Average   miles  operated — single   track 196,131.33 


1916 

44.859,379 

1.141,698,059 

530.997.132 

1,672,695.191 

52.721,249 

26,379.460,986 

2,407,554,557 

26,997 


Increase  or  decrease 


Per 
cent 
lO.O 
10.7 
8.7 
10.1 
10.5 
23.2 
15.3 


Amount 

4,478.082 

122,533,299 

46,336,797 

168.870.096 

5.540,977 

6,125,527.215 

369,520,197 

491 


130.440 
105,562 
24,139 

642 

25.2 

65. 1 

27.3 

31.7 

15.6 

6.4 
195,998.18 

Southern   District 


d430  dlO.2 

64.502  3.2 

d  8,919  d6.8 

d  13,465  d  12.8 

4,395  18.2 


d  1.8   dll.5 
dO.6     d9.4 


Item 

1917 

Freight  train-miles 7,763.686 

Loaded    freight   car-miles 190.706,511 

Empty  freight  car-miles   92.766.044 

Total   freight  car-miles— loaded  and  empty 283,472.555 

Freight    locomotive-miles    8,532,188 

Revenue  ton-miles    4,958,903,529 

Non-revenue   tcn-miles    469.262,667 

Average  number  of  freight  locomotives  in  serv- 
ice   4.546 

Average  number  of  freight  locomotives  in  shop 

or   awaiting  shop 532 

.Average  number  of  freight  cars  in  service....  260,900 
Average    number    of    freight    cars    in    shop    or 

awaiting  shop    14,535 

Home     11,205 

Foreign    3,330 

Tons  per  train 699 

Tons  per  loaded  car 28.4 

Average  miles   per  locomotive  per  day 62.6 

Average  miles  per  car  per  day 36.2 

Per  cent  of  empty  car-miles 32.7 

IV-r    cent    of    freight    locomotives    in    shop    or 

awaiting  shop    11.7 

Per   cent   of   freight   cars   in    shop    or   awaiting 

shop    5.6 

Average   miles  operated — single   track 32.655.04 

d  Decrease. 


1916 

7.106.767 
176.846.422 
83.051.613 
259,898,035 
7,739.571 
4,216.764.152 
403,613,198 

4,468 


16,801 
14,289 

2,512 
650 
26.1 
57.7 
33.2 
32.0 


Increase  or  decrease 


Amount 

656,919 
13,860,089 
9,714,431 
23,574,520 
792,617 
742,139.377 
65.649,469 

78 


10.2 
17.6 
16.3 


12.5 

6.4 
32,625.58 


1917 
21.513.679 
587.100.279 
279.560,435 
866,660,714 
28.703,624 
16,671.131,151 
853,918,604 

12,568 


70.061 
52,429 
17,632 
815 
29.9 
76.1 
24.8 
32.3 


1916 
20,411,265 
550,875,683 
274,428,592 
825,304,275 
27,011,894 
13,973,626,824 
784,682,411 

12,378 


73,312 
57,914 
15,398 
723 
26.8 
72.7 
24.3 
33.3 


Increase  or  decrease 


Amount 
1,102,414 

36,224,596 
5,131,843 

41,356,439 

1,691.730 

2,697.512,327 

69,236,193 

190 


d  140     d  7.3 
32,106         2.8 


d  3,251 

d  5.485 

2,234 


d4.4 
d9.5 
14.5 
12.7 
11.6 
4.7 


14.2 


IS.S 


Western  District 


1917 
20,060,096 
486,424,568 
205,007,450 
691,432,018 
21,026,414 
10.874,945,521 
1,453,893,483 

10,374 


615 
25.3 
67.6 
33.8 
29.6 


1916 

17,341,347 

413,975,954 

173,516,927 

587,492,881 

17,969,784 

8,189,070,010 

1,219,258,948 

10,151 


40,327 
33,359 
6,229 
543 
22.7 
59.0 
30.2 
29.5 

17.1 


Increase  or  decrease 


Per 

cent 
15.7 
17.5 
18.1 
17.7 
17.0 
32.8 
19.2 


Amount 

2,718,749 

72,448,614 

31,490,523 

103,939,137 

3,056,630 

2.685,875,511 

234,634,535 

223 


d  3,402  d  8.4 

d  4,896  d  14.7 

1.343  21.6 

72  13.3 

2.6  11.5 

8.6  14.6 


average  number  of  freight  locomotives  in  service  and  of  3.2  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  freight  cars  in  service.  The  number 
of  tons  per  train  was  increased  from  642  to  715,  73  more 
tons,  or  11.4  per  cent,  while  the  tonnage  per  loaded  car  was 
increased  by  2.7,  or  10.7  per  cent.  The  average  miles  per 
locomotive  per  day  increased  5.6,  and  the  average  mileage 
per  car  per  day  increased  1.8.  The  percentage  of  empty  car 
miles  was  reduced  by  1  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  freight 
locomotives  and  freight  cars  in  shop  or  awaiting  shop  was 
also  reduced.    The  details  showing  this  remarkable  increase 


from  Yeung  Kong  into  Kwangsi  Province,  with  the  idea  of 
tapping  the  Pak  Hoi  district  and  connecting  that  part  of  the 
province  with  Hong-Kong.  For  the  present,  however,  con- 
struction is  to  be  undertaken  only  to  the  sea.  The  railway 
is  a  good  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  intelli- 
gent railway  work  in  China.  The  concern  was  started  with 
comparatively  small  capital,  and  most  of  its  line  and  equip- 
ment have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  parts  of 
the  line  already  in  service.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
new  extension. 


Type  of  Locomotive  on    Which  Firebox    Icmi'o 


Tests   Were  Made 


Oil  Burning  Locomotive  Firebox  Temperatures 

Firebox  Temperatures  and  Boiler  Efficiency  Increased, 
and  Smoke  Reduced  by  the  Use  of  the  Gaines  Wall 


TO  determine  the  effect  on  the  temperature  in  the  firebox 
of  oil-burning  2-10-2  type  locomotives  which  were 
equipped  with  the  Gaines  wall,  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
conducted  a  series  of  tests  from  which  important  data  has 
been  obtained.  These  locomotives  are  ecjuipped  with  a 
Jacobs-Shupert  firebox  176^  in.  long  and  a  combustion 
chamber  of  42^^  in.  long.  Between  the  two  is  located  the 
Gaines  wall  with  five  3-in.  air  ducts.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  locomotive  on  which  these  tests  were  made  are  as 
follows ; 

Service    Freight 

Fuel    Oil 

Tractive    effort    62,700  lb. 

Weight  in   working  order 324,60U  lb. 

Weight  on  drivers 262,100  lb. 

Weight  of  engines  and  tender  in  working  order 501,300  lb. 

Cylinders,  di.imeter  and  stroke 28  in.  by  32  in. 

Driving  wheels,  diamt-ter  over  tires 63  in. 

Working'  pressure _ 185   lb.   per  sq.  in. 

IJoiler,  outside  diameter  of  first  ring 84  in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 176J^   in.  by  82  in. 

Firebox,  type   Jacobs-Shupert 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 267 — 2  in. 

Flues,  number  and  outside  di.imeter 41 — 5^   in. 

Tubes  and  flues,  length ^ 18  ft. 

Heating  surface,   tubes  and  flues 3,539  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox 307  sq.   ft. 

Heating    surface,    total 3,846  sq.  ft. 

Superheater    heating    surface 886  sq.   ft. 

r.ratc  are-i 70  sq.  ft. 

Contrary  to  previous  practice,  temperature  readings  were 
obtained  at  four  points  in  the  firebox  by  means  of  a  platinum 
riiodium  thermocouple  in  connection  with  a  Leeds  &  North- 
rup  potentometer  indicator,  furnished  by  the  railway  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  readings  were 
taken  by  Professor  J.  M.  Snodgrass.  Eight  tests  were  made, 
four  with  the  Gaines  wall  in  place  and  four  with  the  wall 
removed.  The  thermocouple  locations  are  shown  in  Fig  1. 
Locations  A,  B,  C  and  D  show  points  at  which  temperature 
detenninations  were  made  with  the  wall  in  place,  while  A'', 
B' ,  C  and  D'  show  locations  of  themiocouple  with  the  wall 
removed.  The  thermocouples  were  introduced  into  the  fire- 
box through  holes  in  the  combustion  chamber  floor  and  fire 
pan,  the  body  of  the  thermocouple  being  protected  from  the 
flame  by  a  water  jacket. 

As  the  type  of  instrument  used  in  the.>;e  tests  was  not  of  a 
sufficiently  rugged  character  to  withstand  the  jars  and  shocks 
incident  to  a  road  test,  standing  tests  were  conducted  by  re- 
moving the  main  valves  and  Ijlowing  all  the  steam  generated 
through  the  valve  chamber  and  out  of  the  .stack.  In  order 
to  make  the  tests  strictly  comparable,  an  endeavor  was  made 


to  keep  the  oil  fired  during  each  test  the  same,  by  working 
the  firing  valve  and  the  throttle  in  a  constant  position.  As 
the  results  show,  however,  this  did  not  accomplish  the  desired 
effect,  as  a  little  more  oil  was  burned  without  the  wall  than 


Fig.  1 — Arrangement  of  Firebox  Showing  the  Thermocouple 
Locations 


with  it.  A  Louisiana  fuel  oil  with  a  gravity  of  24  to  30 
and  heat  value  of  19,332  B.  t.  u.  per  pound  was  used.  In 
order  to  compare  the  results  obtained  from  the  standing  test 
with  road  service  conditions  two  road  tests  were  made,  tem- 
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perature.s   being  taken   with 
through  the  door. 


radiation  pyrometer   inserted 


Firebox   Tf.mper.\ture  Results 

The  firebox  temperatures  obtained  during  both  the  stand- 
ing tests  and  the  road  tests  are  shown  in  Table  I.  Fig.  2 
shows   graphically   the   maximum   temperature   ranges,   with 


kJ.  1    !.-.i— i.-ll-i— i— i-f>-^A 


Pyrometer  Locafions 

Fig.  2 — Range  of  Temperatures  in  the  Firebox  of  the  Texas 
&   Pacific   Oil-Burning   Locomotive 

and  without  the  Gaines  wall,  the  average  temperatures  being 
20  to  60  deg.  lower  than  those  indicated  by  the  curves.  It 
will  be  observed  that  with  the  wall  in  place,  the  highest  tem- 
peratures were  obtained  in  the  back  part  of  the  firebox;  and 

T.\ELE  I — Average  Temperature  and  Draft. 
Standing  Test— Engine  511 
Firebox  Temperature  F° 


' 

Radiation 

Draft 

r..  &N 

L.  &N. 

Pyrom- 

Front   Ins.  of  Water 

Pounds 

Pyrom 

Pyrometer 

eter 

End     , 

A 

-^       Oil 

Test       eter 

^ A 

^     Through    Temp.     Fir 

e     Front     Burned 

No.  Location      Avg.          Max. 

Door 

F°        Pan 

End 

Per  Hour 

3           A 

2,315          2,330 

595         3.8 

8.4 

3,952 

7           A' 

2,000         2,040 

2,000 

645         4.1 

8.9 

4,164 

2           B 

2,050         2,140 

2,045 

3.0 

7.8 

4,004 

6           K' 

1,940         2,055 

2,040 

615          3.8 

8.5 

4,008 

1,855          1,875 

2,315 

2.9 

8.0 

3,139 

8           C 

1,960         2,020 

2,015 

625         3.9 

8.3 

4,261 

1,580          1,645 

2,025 

590         3.8 

8.5 

3,607 

1,710         1,730 

2,030 

580         3.7 

8.0 

4,135 

Road  Test — 

Engines 

500  and  511 

Eneine   511,   w 

th   Gaines  Wall.. 

2,110 

570         3.3 

6.9 

*2,157 

Engine   500,   w 

thout   Gaines   Wal 

2,175 

600         4.1 

7.3 

*2,982 

Pyrometer  I.ocations  A,  B.  C  and  D  are 

with  Gaines  Wall. 

Pyrometer  Locations,  A',  B',  C 

and  D' 

are  without  Gaines  Wall. 

*  Pounds  of 

oil  burned  on  trip 

-ongview 

to  Marshall,  Tex. 

that  there  was  a  gradual  drop  in  temperatures  as  the  flames 
approached  the  tube  sheet.  With  the  wall  removed,  the  tem- 
peratures in  the  rear  and  middle  portion  of  the  firebox  were 
fairly  uniform,  with  a  decided  drop  in  the  combustion  cham- 


ing  tlicm  back  into  the  rear  portion  of  the  firebox  where 
combustion  is  most  intense;  whereas  with  the  wall  removed 
there  was  no  such  baffling  effect  and  there  was  a  noticeable 
short-circuiting  of  the  flames  from  the  burner  over  into  the 
combustion  chamber. 

The  temperatures  shown  are  probabl)'  lower  than  might 
be  expected  in  burning  fuel  oil  under  these  conditions,  but 
with  the  large  volume  of  the  firebox  (433  cu.  ft.)  the  heat 
liberation  per  unit  of  volume  is  reduced  and  therefore  the 
temperature  is  reduced. 

Boiler  Performance 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  make  some 
determinations  of  the  evaporative  efficiency  of  a  boiler,  with 
and  without  the  Gaines  wall.  The  results  of  the  test  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  II.  With  the  wall  in  place,  an  average 
of  o,67.S  lb.  of  oil  per  hour  was  fired,  with  an  apparent 
evaporation  of  47,968  lb.  of  water;  this  being  equal  to  an 
evaporation  of  13.05  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of  oil  and  12.47 
lb.  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface.  With  tlie 
wall  removed  and  the  same  front  end  draft,  the  average 
amount  of  oil  fired  was  4,142  lb.,  with  an  apparent  evapor- 
ation of  46,842  lb.  of  water  p)er  hour,  or  11.3  lb.  of  water 
per  pound  of  oil  and  12.18  lb.  of  water  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface. 

The  boiler  horsepower  generated  per  cubic  foot  of  fireljox 
volume  averaged  4.2;  while  the  equivalent  evaporation  per 
pound  of  oil  averaged  17.03  with  the  wall  and  14.8  without 
the  wall,  the  corresponding  boiler  efficiencies  being  85.5  and 
74.3,  or  a  difference  of  I31/2  per  cent  in  efficiency,  due  to 
the  Gaines  wall. 

The  boiler  efficiencies  are  high,  considering  the  rate  of 
firing;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  burning  oil 
there  is  no  loss  through  the  grates  and  ashpan  and  no  dis- 
charge of  fuel  at  the  stack  in  the  form  of  cinders.  With  the 
wall  in  place,  combustion  was  perfect;  there  being  no  indica- 
tion of  CO  (Carbon  monoxide)  in  the  flue  gases,  and  no 
black  .smoke  issuing  from  the  stack  at  any  time.  Under  these 
conditions,  practically  all  the  heat  loss  will  be  accounted  for 
in  the  front  end  gases;  and,  as  shown  in  Table  I,  the  front 
end  temperatures  were  uniformly  low,  considering  the  lengtl> 
(18  ft.)  of  the  tubes.  A  tube  of  this  length,  used  in  con 
junction  with  a  firebox  equipped  with  a  combustion  cham 
ber  of  ample  length  and  volume,  will  give  as  low  front  end' 
temperatures  as  longer  flues  used  in  conjunction  with  a  fire- 
box without  a  combustion  chamber. 

With  the  wall  in  place,  the  average  front  end  temperature 
was  585  deg.;  without  the  wall,  615  deg.;  a  difference  of 
30  deg.,  which  accounts  for  a  part  of  the  efficiency  shown 
by  the  wall.  The  wall  seems  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  superheat  in  steam,  as  these  temperatures  average  from 
225  to  230  deg.  with  the  wall  in  place  to  225  to  235  deg. 
with  the  wall  removed. 

With  the  wall  removed,  smoke  emission  was  very  notice- 


Table    II— E 

•aporatign, 

Boiler    Horsepower    and 

Boiler   Effi 

ciency 

Oil- 

Equival 

Gil- 
Lbs.  Fire 

P 
d 

er  Cu.  Ft 
Firebox 

Water- 

-Apparent  Evaporation 
Per           Per  So. 

fT 

1' 

■om  a 

nd  at  213  deg. 

Boiler 

Horsepower 

Boiler 
Effi- 

Test 

Lbs. 

Per 

Pe 

r  Sq.  Ft. 

' 

Per  Cu.  Ft.  ' 

Volume 

Lbs.  Per  Hr. 

Lb.  of  Oil 

Evap.  Si 

rf. 

Per  Hr. 

LI 

.of  Oil 

Ht 

Surface 

Total 

Firebox  Vol. 

ciency 

1 

With 

3,139 

7.25 

41,697 

13.25 

10.84 

54.206 

17.30 

11.45 

1,571 

3.63 

86.8 

2 

9.25 

52,720 

13.16 

13.70 

6,S,5.?6 

17.11 

14.48 

1,986 

4.5') 

85.8 

12.17 

13.06 

f.5,f<15 

16.65 

16.65 

1,907 

4.40 

83.5 

4 

With 

3  607 

8.33 

47,216 

13.09 

12.27 

61. .'52 

17.14 

13.07 

1,792 

4.13 

S6.0 

47,968 

13.05 

12.47 

62,602 

17.03 

13.22 

1,814 

4.19 

85.5 

5 

Without 

4,135 

9.56 

47,500 

11.48 

12.35 

62,225 

15.05 

13.15 

1,804 

4.16 

75.5 

6 

Without 

4.008 

9.25 

46,036 

11.48 

11.97 

60,307 

15.04 

12.74 

1,748 

4.03 

7S.S 

7 

Without 

4,164 

9.61 

44,607 

10.71 

11.60 

58,435 

14.03 

12.35 

1,694 

3.91 

70.4- 

9.84 

49,227 

11.55 

12.80 

64,487 

15.13 

13.62 

1.869 

4.31 

75.9 

Ave. 

Without 

4,142 

9.59 

46,842 

11.30 

12.18 

61,363 

14.8I 

12.96 

1,779 

4.10 

74.3 

ber  space.  At  a  point  directly  above  the  Gaines  wall  loca- 
tion, the  temperatures  were  higher  with  the  wall  removed 
than  when  the  wall  was  in  place,  this  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  wall  has  the  effect  of  baffling  the  flames  and  throw- 


able;  and  there  was  considerable  fuel  wasted,  due  to  the 
short-circuiting  of  the  oil  from  the  burner  into  the  lower 
flues,  partly  unconsumed.  Calculations  based  on  the  rate  of 
flow  of  heat  through  fire  brick  and  boiler  lagging  indicate 
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that  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  fuel  used  was  lost  by  radi- 
ation through  the  pan  and  through  the  boiler  lagging. 

Air  used  for  combustion  was  drawn  in  through  dampers 

1  and  3,  the  pipe  thimbles  in  the  rear  of  the  fire  pan  and 
the  air  ducts  in  the  Gaines  wall,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.    Damper 

2  was  kept  closed  during  the  tests,  as  it  was  found  that  air 
admitted  at  this  point  caused  a  violent  drumming  in  the 
firebo.x.  The  total  effective  air  opening  was  540  sq.  in., 
and  this  was  found  sufficient  to  burn  4,000  lb.  of  oil  per  hour 
without  making  smoke.  The  gas  analysis  indicated  an  air 
e.xcess  of  about  40  per  cent. 

Firebox  volume  is  a  very  important  factor  in  burning 
oil.  These  tests  indicate  that  not  more  than  9  to  10  lb. 
of  oil  per  cubic  foot  of  firebox  can  be  completely  burned  per 
hour.  This  is  equivalent  to  4  to  4^4  boiler  horsepower  per 
cubic  foot  of  firel)ox  vclume. 

~     » »' 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

WASniNcTON,   D.  C.  ScTPt.   IS.   1917. 

«|  •»  Co-Operation  vs.   Coercion 

On  the  principle  that  co-operation  is  more  effective  than 
coercion,  which  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  "mo- 
lasses catches  more  flies  tlian  vinegar,"  the  railroads  have 
abandoned  their  plans  for  endeavoring  to  obtain  general 
increases  in  the  tariff  provisions  as  to  carload  minimum 
weights,  through  approval  of  the  federal  and  state  commis- 
sions, and  will  rely  instead  on  the  voluntary  co-operation  of 
shippers  in  the  campaign  for  heavier  loading  of  cars,  which 
is  showing  such  satisfactory  results. 

In  other  words,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  efforts  to  make 
one  freight  car  perform  the  service  formerly  performed  by 


out  ways  in  which  the  efficiency  of  existing  transportation 
facilities  might  be  increased  in  the  emergency  created  by  the 
war,  and  as  one  of  the  most  important  ways  in  which  effi- 
ciency could  be  increased,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  gain  of 
only  two  tons  in  the  average  load  per  car  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  adding  over  200,000  cars  to  the  number  available 
for  public  use. 

Railroads  were  urged  to  "enlist  the  co-operation  of  ship- 
pers in  loading  cars  heavier  as  a  war  measure,  using  the 
services  of  local  agents,  superintendents  and  assistant  super- 
intendents, traffic  officers,  etc.,  to  approach  them,  concentrat- 
ing effort  on  a  few  friendly  ones  at  first  to  lead  the  movement 
and  set  the  example."  It  was  also  suggested  that  traffic 
officers  be  urged  to  make  a  strenuous  and  concerted  effort  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  public  to  increase  carload  minima, 
Jhereby  increasing  the  weight  of  commercial  units. 

In  accordance  with  the  first  plan,  an  active  campaign  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  the  Railway  Business  Association, 
and  many  other  large  organizations  and  companies  that  ship 
a  large  tonnage  of  commodities,  together  with  very  material 
assistance  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  many 
of  the  state  railway  commissions  and  the  government  depart- 
ments. The  traffic  officials  also  began  a  concerted  movement 
to  revive  their  efforts  to  secure  increases  in  the  tariff  minima, 
wliirh  commercial  conditions  and  commercial  habits  have 
|)revented  from  keeping  up  with  the  increases  in  car  capa- 
city. 

The  ^^'estern  Classification  Committee  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  docket  a  long  list  of  proposed  increases  in  minimum 
weights  to  be  submitted  to  the  shippers  and  later  to  the  com- 
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nNDYOUR  PART  IN  IT 


Your  Job  during  the  war  K  to  cany 
ttili^s  where  (he  (ountr/  needs  them 

Whdt  5ood  Is  a  jun.  unless  you  haw 
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Is  a  jun  without  shells  —  without 
food  for  the  man  who  fire  tt  ? 
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LOCOMOTIVES 
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Our  Nation  needs  locomotives 
&s  much  as  shrapnel 


we  can  add 


If  we  can  Keep  more  locomotives  i 
^ood  ninnir);  order, we  wUI  help  our 
country  in' 


Posters  Emphasizing  the  Importance  of  Railways  to  the  Conduct  of  the  War 


two  parti)'  loaded  cars  can  be  made  more  effective  by  a  cam- 
paign of  education  and  by  asking  shippers  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  as  well  as  for  their  own  interests,  to  use  the  full  ca- 
pacity of  the  available  cars  when  more  cars  cannot  be  had, 
than  by  seeking  to  force  them  to  load  the  small  additional 
tonnage  that  the  interstate  and  state  commissions  might  allow 
to  be  added  to  the  present  minimum  weights,  as  provided  by 
tariffs  and  classifications. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
was  the  issuance  of  its  Efficiency  Circular  No.  12,  pointing 


missions  and  the  Official  and  Southern  Classification  Com- 
mittees had  planned  similar  action  about  the  time  tlie  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  discovered  that  its  co-operative  cam- 
paign was  producing  such  results  in  the  way  of  increased 
loading  that  it  might  not  be  entirely  wise  to  arouse  the  an- 
tagonism of  shippers  by  an  effort  to  force  increased  loading 
by  tarift'  requirements.  This  view  was  urged  upon  traffic 
officials  and  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  backed  up  with 
such  convincing  evidence  of  the  results  of  co-operation  that 
after  a  thorough  discussion  and  many  conferences  the  plan 
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of  the  traffic  department  was  discarded  for  that  of  the  oper- 
ating men. 

It  was  believed  that  if  approval  for  any  considerable  in- 
crease in  carload  minima  should  be  obtained  it  would  be 
only  at  the  expense  of  such  opposition  that  the  proposed 
minimum  weights  might,  as  a  practical  matter,  come  to  rep- 
resent also  somewhere  near  the  maximum  loading.  It  was 
not  expected  that  commissions  would  allow  the  minima  to 
be  fixed  at  anywhere  near  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  cars, 
whereas  at  pi-esent  many  large  shippers  have  issued  orders 
to  load  to  as  high  as  10  per  cent  above  the  marked  capacity. 

The  monthly  reports  of  freight  operations  compiled  for  the 
Railroads'  War  Board  have  already  shown  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  car  loading,  although  the  latest  reports,  for 
tlie  month  of  June,  were  for  a  time  when  the  campaign  had 
been  in  progress  for  only  a  few  weeks.  In  June  the  aver- 
age car  load  was  increased  by  2.7  tons,  or  10.7  per  cent. 

As  an  example  of  the  results  being  obtained,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  case  of  one  commodity,  on  which  the 
classification  conmiittee  proposed  to  increase  tlie  minimum 
from  33,000  to  35,000  lb.,  the  principal  shippers  have  vol- 
untarily agreed  to  load  65,000  lb.,  and  in  many  instances  are 
placing  as  much  as  100,000  lb.  in  a  car. 

The    Co-Ordinating    Committee   on    Exportation 

At  the  instance  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  a  committee 
of  unusual  importance  has  just  been  formed  to  co-ordinate 
tlie  activities  of  the  railroads,  the  war  department,  the  ship- 
ping board,  tlie  food  administration  and  the  war  commissions 
of  the  British  and  other  allied  governments  that  come  here 
to  purchase  supplies.  The  committee  will  be  known  as  the 
"Co-ordinating  Committee  on  Exportation"  and  its  purpose 
is  to  expedite  the  handling  of  export  shipments  by  prevent- 
ing congestion  at  American  seaports  and  minimizing  the 
danger  of  export  traffic  being  accumulated  and  delayed  in 
railroad  yards  and  along  the  tracks  of  seaport  lines. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  danger  of  congestion  this  winter  if 
effort  should  be  made  to  ship  everything  ordered  in  this  coun- 
try through  the  North  Atlantic  ports,  the  members  of  the 
War  Board  decided  that  some  immediate  action  should  be 
taken  for  co-ordinating  railroad  with  overseas  transportation. 

With  the  view  of  laying  the  foundation  for  this,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  embarkation  section  of  the  general  staff, 
U.  S.  A.,  the  traffic  executive  of  the  Allied  governments,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration, the  Red  Cross  War  Council  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service,  met  with  the  War  Board  and  formed 
the   "Co-ordinating   Committee   on   Exportation." 

This  committee  will  consist  of  a  representative  of  each 
of  the  organizations  named,  together  with  a  representative 
of  the  Railroads'  War  Board.  Charles  M.  Sheaffer,  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  has  been  made  chair- 
man of  the  co-ordinating  committee.  The  other  members 
of  this  committee  appointed  to  date  include  E.  Level,  chair- 
man. Traffic  Committee  of  the  Allied  Governments;  J.  G. 
Rodgers,  general  agent,  American  Railway  Association,  mili- 
tary headquarters;  R.  B.  Stevens,  commissioner,  or  D.  L. 
Ewing,  director  of  traffic,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board;  Col. 
Chauncey  B.  Baker,  embarkation  section,  general  staff,  U. 
S.  A. ;  C.  B.  Buxton,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  and  D.  W. 
Cooke,  Red  Cross  War  Board.  It  is  hoped  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  of  the  British  Admiralty 
will  also  become  members  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  will  hold  regular  meetings  and  will  ex- 
change the  information  necessary  to  prevent  freight  conges- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  tremendous  amount  of 
traffic  designed  for  overseas  use  moving  to  the  various  ports 
and  thence  by  ship  to  Europe. 

Railroad  War  Posters 

Reproductions  are  shown  of  part  of  a  series  of  colored 
posters   prepared   at   the   direction   of   the   Railroads'   War 


Board,  which  have  been  placed  in  railroad  shops  and  other 
places  where  large  numbers  of  employees  congregate,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  the  important  part  played  by  the 
railroads  in  modern  warfare  and  the  duty  of  every  railroad 
man  to  exert  his  utmost  to  increase  railroad  efficiency. 

Coal  Movement 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  coal 
and  coke  movements  on  72  roads  for  the  month  of 
August  shows  an  increase  in  the  shipments  of  bituminous 
coal  on  these  roads  as  compared  with  July  of  16,857  cars, 
or  2.5  per  cent.;  and  an  increase  compared  with  August, 
1916,  of  68,570  cars,  or  10.8  per  cent.  There  were,  how- 
ever, 27  working  days  in  August  and  but  25  in  July.  The 
average  daily  loading  in  August  was  5.1  per  cent  less  than  in 
July.  Daily  and  weekly  reports  received  by  the  Geological 
Survey  show  that  the  average  daily  rate  was  at  its  maximum 
in  the  first  week  of  July,  descended  to  a  minimum  by  the 
middle  of  August  and  has  been  slowly  gaining  since  that 
time. 

Judge  R.  S.  Lovett,  priority  director,  has  received  numer- 
ous requests  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  priority  orders 
for  the  shipment  of  coal,  but  has.  issued  none  since  the  first, 
pending  the  announcement  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
of  his  plan  of  apportioning  coal.  Meanwhile  the  Commis- 
sion on  Car  Service  has  been  able  to  give  temporary  relief 
to  communities  and  industries  in  acute  need  of  coal  by  se- 
curing a  supply  of  cars,  by  expediting  shipments  and  by 
diverting  shipments  to  places  where  they  were  most  needed. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  on  September  14  requested  the 
Export  Administrative  Board  to  allow  no  coal  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  States  without  specific  licenses,  and  further 
that  the  Board  authorize  no  such  licenses  before  notifying 
him  of  the  application.  This  step  was  taken  in  order  that 
he  might  keep  in  close  touch  with  both  the  quantity  and  the 
destination  of  coal  exports  and  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  Northwest  part  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  ijeen  complaining  that  it  has  not  been  receiving  its  fair 
share  of  the  coal  sent  to  lake  ports.  An  investigation  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  substantiated  this  complaint.  It  was 
found  that  plenty  of  coal  was  reaching  the  Lake  ports,  but 
it  was  not  getting  through  to  the  northwest.  In  the  period 
between  August  24  and  September  6,  out  of  a  total  of  1,755,- 
812  tons,  530,973  tons,  or  30.2  per  cent  had  been  shipped 
into  Canada.  This  is  far  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of 
Canadian  exports  by  lake  boats  in  normal  times. 

The  Fuel  Administration  announced  that  it  does  not  in- 
tend to  cut  off  Canadian  exports,  but  with  this  supervision 
it  will  be  able  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  coal,  and  see 
that  the  Northwest  and  Canada  both  get  their  fair  shares. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  situation,  while  not  as 
serious  as  in  the  Northwest,  is  giving  Dr.  Garfield  concern. 
New  England  states,  which  draw  their  coal  supply  from  the 
West  Virginia  fields  by  barge  transfxjrtation  from  Hampton 
Roads,  have  not  thus  far  received  as  much  coal  as  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Seizure  of  coastwise  shipping  by  the 
government  has  made  more  difficult  the  problem  of  supplying 
these  states. 


Increased  Rates  in  New  South  W.ales. — In  order  to 
meet  increased  operating  costs  the  Railway  Commissioners 
of  New  South  Wales  are  now  asking  for  10  per  cent  increase 
in  rates  and  fares. 

Argentine-Peruvian  Auto  Mail  Service. — An  auto- 
mobile service  has  been  put  in  operation  from  La  Quiaca 
to  points  in  Bolivia  connecting  with  mail  service  to  Peru. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  given  notice  that  corre- 
spondents should  indicate  upon  the  cover  of  mail  whether  it 
is  desired  that  it  be  forwarded  to  Peru  via  Chile  or  via  the 
new  automobile  route. 


National  Safety  Council  Annual  Congress 

Railway  Safety  in  a  Multitude  of  Phases;  Perplexities 
of  Getting  Good  Work  Done  by  Inexperienced  Men 


THE  sixth  annual  safety  congress  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  was  held  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  Sep- 
tember 11,  12,  13  and  14.  Readers  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  are  interested  mainly  in  the  doings  of  the  Steam 
Railroad  Section  of  the  congress;  but  on  this  occasion  the 
principal  address  at  the  general  session,  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 12,  was  made  by  Marcus  A.  Dow,  general  safety  agent  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines;  and  a  report  of  this  address 
was  given  last  week,  page  459. 

The  first  session  of  the  railroad  section  was  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the  acting  chairman  was  H.  J. 
Bell  (C.  &  N.  W.) ;  W.  C.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  who  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
section  a  year  ago,  has  now  retired  from  railway  service. 
C.  M.  Anderson  (N.  C.  &  St.  L.),  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
meeting.  Eighty-seven  railroads  now  hold  membership  in 
the  section,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  in  the  number  since 
the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  first  paper  was  by  J.  S.  Rockwell  (B.  R.  &  P.),  on 
the  relation  of  the  safety  department  to  war  problems. 

Participation  in  the  war  obviously  requires  increased  en- 
deavor in  numerous  directions.  Some  roads  have  increased 
and  almost  doubled  the  number  of  safety  inspectors  during 
tlie  past  year.  The  necessity  of  employing  inexperienced 
men,  now  felt  everywhere,  imposes  grave  responsibilities. 
The  new  man  must  be  trained;  and  must  be  trained  with 
.sj)eed;  to  impress  him  with  die  dangers  of  his  work  he  must 
be  actually  "shown";  mere  words  will  not  answer.  The  em- 
ployment of  women  in  shop  and  outdoor  work  introduces 
new  problems;  but  thus  far  it  is  believed  that,  generally 
speaking,  women  are  less  careless  than  men.  They  should, 
of  course,  be  surrounded  by  all  requisite  safeguards.  In  all 
matters  within  his  province  the  safety  agent  must  watch 
the  superintendent  and  the  foreman  and  see  that  they  do  not 
let  down  the  bars  because  of  the  stress  of  war  conditions. 

In  the  discussion  on  this  paper,  R.  C.  Richards  (C.  &  N. 
W.),  spoke  of  the  vast  numbers  of  new  men  now  coming 
into  the  service.  On  his  road  there  is  a  constant  stream. 
In  Chicago  an  examining  class  is  held  every  day  and  new- 
men  are  taken  on  by  the  dozen.  The  "^'House  that  Jack 
Built"  (motion  picture),  is  shown  to  these  men  and  safety 
rules  are  displayed  on  the  .screen  for  their  benefit.  The  screen 
is  also  used  for  showing  the  good  results  of  the  safetv  or- 
ganization on  that  road,  with  statistics  of  accidents,  show- 
ing tlie  improvement  that  has  been  made. 

B.  H.  Dayton  (N.  Y.  C.) : — We  require  new  men  in  train 
service  to  make  three  trips  over  the  road  and  then  to  fill  out 
a  written  paper.  The  man  is  required  to  tell  what  he  has 
learned;  then  the  inspector  can  clear  up  his  doubts.  A 
special  code  of  safety  rules,  40  in  numlier,  is  used  in  instruct- 
ing new  men.  Of  course,  we  do  not  get  olicdience  to  these 
40  rules  without  persistent  questioning.  All  men.  old  as  well 
as  new,  are  shown  the  educational  motion  pictures ;  and 
attendance  on  these  displays  is  now  compulsorx . 

C.  L.  Wright  (C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.)  :— For  new  men  in  the 
train  service  we  allow  three  days  for  study  of  rules  t)cfore 
deciding  to  accept  a  man.  Written  replies  are  made  to  a 
series  of  questions;  and  it  is  found  that  men  wlio  have  filled 
out  these  blanks  make  fewer  dangerous  lilunders  than  were 
formerly  made  by  men  of  the  same  grade. 

Replying  to  questions,  a  number  of  inspectors  said  that 
the  way  to  discover  violations  of  the  rules  was  for  the  in- 
spector be  on  the  job  frequently. 

C.  M.  Anderson  (N.  C.  &  St.  L.)  read  a  paper  on  the  cost 


of  personal  injuries  in  the  matter  of  time  lost.  He  cited 
cases  where  a  man  in  an  important  position,  for  example  a 
section  foreman,  was  injured,  and  the  case  imposed  on  the 
company  considerable  cost  by  the  necessity  of  taking  a  man 
from  some  other  important  work  to  fill  his  place,  and  then 
perhaps  the  filling  of  this  second  man's  place  added  further 
disturbance  of  important  work  somewhere.  The  cost  to  the 
railroads  of  the  country  for  personal  injuries  to  employees 
in  one  year,  as  reported  to  the  government,  aggregated  $27,- 
000,000.  "We  all  know  that  85  per  cent  of  the  casualties 
on  railroads  arc  due  to  carelessness.  Officers  must  personal- 
ly interest  themselves  in  the  problem  of  reducing  this  loss, 
and  we,  members  of  the  safet)'  organization,  must  remember 
that  actions  speak  louder  than  words." 

"Safety,  loyalty  and  efficiency"  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by 
L.  E.  Abbott  (O.  S.  L.).  The  problem  of  the  superintendent 
is  to  make  men  contented.  Examples  were  cited  of  engine- 
men,  and  others  earning  large  pay  for  light  work,  joming 
in  strikes  or  threats  of  strikes,  even  after  they  had  professed 
tlieir  loyalty  to  the  company.  Money  will  not  buy  content- 
ment. The  employee  can  be  expected  to  be  interested  in  the 
company  only  as  he  is  convinced  that  the  company  is  inter- 
ested in  him. 

A  central  employment  bureau  is  essential  to  satisfactory 
selection  and  appointment  of  men  for  the  train  service.  This 
central  bureau  should  have  the  final  word  in  the  selection  of 
men  and  also  in  discharges.  The  local  petty  tyrant  must  be 
eliminated.  Making  promotions  for  cau.ses  which  cannot  be 
justified  will  always  make  trouble.  Why  do  we  not  more 
carefully  train  railroad  officers?  The  government  trains  its 
officers,  why  should  not  we? 

In  tile  discussion  L.  Boslooper  (Mich.  Cent.)  said  that 
on  his  road  the  officers  were  getting  the  brotherhoods  inter- 
ested in  safety  first.  Questions  are  discussed  in  the  lodge 
meetings  and  written  suggestions  from  the  lodge  officers  are 
sent  to  the  superintendent.  These  suggestions  are  promptly 
acted  on. 

"We  enforce  the  use  of  goggles,  but  we  do  it  largely  by 
liersuasion.  We  give  the  men  to  understand  that  this  is  re- 
i|uired  because  the  employer  sees  the  need,  not  because  of  any 
state  law  or  any  legal  question  about  liability.  Shopmen  must 
Ije  made  to  understand  that  they,  like  other  employees,  even 
up  to  the  president,  have  a  duty  to  each  otlier  and  a  privilege: 
the  privilege  of  working  for  tlic  safetj'  of  all  concerned.  We 
have  reduced  by  65  per  cent  the  number  of  injuries  to  work- 
men's eyes." 

New  Men  asd  Their  LL\Bn.iTY  to  Injury 

I'.  H.  Carrow,  safety  inspector,  Insurance  Department, 
I'enn.sylvania  Railroad,  presented  a  study  on  this  subject, 
an  abstract  of  which  follows: 

In  normal  times  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  railroad  em- 
ployees are  men  who  have  had  at  least  t\vo  years'  service  and 
the  vast  majority  of  these  have  many  years"  experience.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  number  of  men  hired  yearly  to  take  care  of  the 
labor  turnover  on  some  of  the  larger  railroads,  even  in  dull 
times,  is  equal  to  30  per  cent  of  tlie  total  number  in  the  serv- 
ice; while  during  the  present  year  .some  railroads,  particu- 
larly those  located  in  tlie  munition  manufacturing  districts, 
are  having  a  yearly  turnover  equal  to  the  average  number 
of  men  making  full  time.  After  making  due  allowances,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  turnover  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  equal  to  at  least  900,000  men  yearlv.  On  the 
basis  of  reports  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
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and  the  experience  of  a  large  railroad  an  estimate  is  ma4e  as 
follows: 

Xumber  Annual 

Occupation  in  service  turnover 

Station  men,  except  agents : .  .  .  .  175.279  171,000 

Train  service  men 329,799  99,000 

Shopmen   407,729  180,000 

Trackmen    397,053  387,000 

-Ml    other    employees 490.140  63,000 

Total    1,800,000  900,000 

On  some  of  the  larger  roads  about  33  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  injuries  to  employees  occurring  at  the  present  time 
involve  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  less  than  six  months, 
while  nearly  one-half  of  these  occur  to  men  who  have  been 
in  the  service  less  than  thirty  days.  On  the  basis  of  reports 
made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  three 
months  ending  with  September,  1916,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  3,024  fatalities  and  192,788  injuries  to  rail- 
road employees  during  the  present  year;  and  using  the  above 
percentage  64,618  of  the  injuries  and  fatalities  will  involve 
men  with  less  than  six  months'  experience  while  more  than 
30,000  will  involve  men  with  less  than  one  month's  experi- 
ence. 

Trainmen's  work,  getting  on  and  off  cars,  walking  on  top 
of  trains,  setting  and  releasing  hand  brakes,  coupling  and  un- 
coupling, etc.,  involves  hazards  which  experience  alone  can 
teach  a  man  to  ward  against.  In  train  service,  19  out  of 
every  100  fatalities  are  recorded  as  "struck  by  trains";  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  even  the  old  and  experienced  men 
occasionally  walk  in  front  of  moving  trains,  it  is  easily  un- 
derstood why  the  young  and  inexperienced  man  becomes  a 
victim  of  this  menace.  .\nd  no  amount  of  instruction  will 
take  the  place  of  actual  experience.  *  *  *  As  well  as 
the  railroads  would  like  to  eliminate  all  short  clearances  it  is 
a  physical  and  an  economic  impossibility  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  hazard  that  can  be  readily  pointed  out  to  the 
new  man.  He  must  not  permit  his  bod)-  to  extend  be}'ond 
the  line  of  the  cars,  e.xcept  when  he  has  a  clear  and  unob- 
structed view.  *  *  *  Among  maintenance  of  way  em- 
ployees "struck  by  trains"  is  the  cause  of  68  out  of  every 
100  fatal  injuries.  Loading  and  unloading  rails,  frogs  and 
timber  is  always  more  or  less  hazardous  even  to  the  experi- 
enced man,  but  with  the  new  man  it  is  doubly  danger- 
ous.    *     *     * 

Accidents  to  freight  station  employees  are  less  serious  but 
more  numerous.  At  some  of  the  larger  stations  the  ratio  of 
injuries  among  freight  handlers,  alone,  amounts  to  as  much 
as  75  per  cent  yearly.  Nearly  all  of  the  larger  freight  sta- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  have  had  a  labor  turn- 
over during  the  present  year  many  times  greater  than  the 
average  number  of  employees  in  the  service.  At  many  sta- 
tions the  entire  platform  force  has  quit  in  a  body,  their  places 
having  been  filled  by  men  who  had  never  before  had  anv 
experience  in  freight  station  work.  One  large  station  em- 
ploying 500  men,  whose  experience  corresponds  with  many 
others  had  a  turnover  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  year 
amounting  to  2,500  men  or  five  times  the  number  on  the 
pay-roll  at  any  given  time. 

In  normal  times  the  labor  turnover  among  motive  power  de- 
partment employees  is  made  up  largely  of  unskilled  labor, 
but  the  present  demand  for  skilled  labor  has  resulted  in  the 
working  forces  being  greatly  depleted.  Until  men  become 
familiar  with  the  layout  of  the  shops  they  are  less  likely  to 
ward  against  natural  hazards.  *  *  *  Manv  shops  are 
now  employing  women,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed 
to  determine  the  relation  the  employment  of  female  help  bears 
to  accident  frequency. 

An  excessive  amount  of  property  damage  is  attributable  to 
the  inefficieij^y  of  new  men,  particularly  in  connection  with 
shifting  cars  in  yards.  Recent  inspections  have  shown  that 
the  damage  to  equipment  during  the  present  year  in  some 
cases  is  100  per  cent  greater  than  in  previous  years.     There 


is  also  a  marked  increase  in  loss  and  damage  payments  at- 
tributable to  the  same  conditions.  This  point  is  of  great 
importance,  as  from  a  financial  standpoint  it  will  justify 
remedial  measures  that  might  be  too  costly  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  doing  more  busi- 
ness than  ever  before;  there  is  an  unprecedented  shortage  of 
men  in  all  departments;  large  numbers  of  men  are  constantly 
entering  and  leaving  the  service;  the  liability  to  injury  among 
inexperienced  men  is  much  greater  than  among  experienced 
men;  and  the  railroads  must  e.xpect  a  continuance  of  pres- 
ent conditions. 

The  Labor  Shortage 

Howard  Elliott  (Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake)  commented 
on  Mr.  Carrow's  paper  substantially  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carrow's  excellent  analysis  of  the  causes  of  accidents 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  safety  literature.  We  see 
that  a  large  proportion  of  personal  injuries  are  suffered  by 
new  men  who  take  the  places  of  old  men  that  leave  because 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  working  conditions  or  rates  of  pay. 
Railways  cannot  afford  to  pay  die  high  w^ages  that  are  being 
paid  by  outside  industries,  and  our  efforts  must  be  confined 
almost  altogether  to  improving  the  working  and  living  con- 
ditions. 

Railroading  is  a  system  of  voluntary  relationships.  Our 
employees  stay  because  the  glamor  of  the  transportation  busi- 
ness appeals  to  them,  and  because  they  know  the  work  is 
steady.  They  go  because  of  the  higher  wages  or  easier  work. 
The  problem  of  the  railway  officer  today  is  to  maintain  good 
discipline  tempered  with  generous  treatment.  Men  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  we  appreciate  their  staying  with  us,  and 
that  we  are  glad  to  have  them  submit  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  service.  It  is  possible  for  officers  to  fraternize 
with  employees  in  close  fellowship  without  breaking  down 
the  discipline  or  esprit  de  corps  of  the  organization.  Wit- 
ness the  efficiency  and  splendid  morale  of  the  French  army, 
where  that  system  prevails.  Inspired  men  will  suffer,  bleed, 
and  die  for  a  principle.  We  must  inspire  our  men  with 
the  thought  that  transportation  is  as  necessary  in  wiiming 
this  war  as  bayonet  charges.     *     *     * 

^^'e  should  pursue  a  policy  of  full  and  free  publicity  re- 
garding the  affairs  of  our  companies.  Our  employees  should 
be  given  information  about  the  capitalization  of  companies, 
who  the  stockholders  are,  what  our  plans  are,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Vice-President  Foley  of  the  Illinois  Central 
has  just  started  a  campaign  of  that  kind,  and  it  embodies  an 
idea  which  I  have  long  held. 

We  should  have  on  every  road  an  employment  bureau 
where  each  man's  record  is  carefully  kept,  and  where  square 
pegs  are  assigned  to  square  holes.  We  should  abolish  gov- 
ernment by  chief  clerks,  and  have  orders  issued  only  by  men 
who  have  been  on  the  ground  and  are  able  to  visualize  the 
men  and  the  conditions  affected  by  the  orders.  The  issuing 
of  orders  by  clerks  who  never  get  out  on  the  road  is  taking 
the  starch  out  of  some  of  the  best  railroad  men  in  the  country. 

We  should  hold  open  meetings  of  officers  and  employees 
where  each  man  can  voice  his  opinion  about  the  conduct  of 
the  company's  affairs.  We  must  tell  employees  the  why  of 
ever)-  move  required  of  them,  and  if  we  have  practices  that 
cannot  stand  the  acid  test  of  reason,  the  sooner  they  are 
abolished  the  better. 

We  should  shun  red  tape  as  a  pestilence.  We  should  give 
the  man  on  the  ground  all  the  authority  that  he  proves  him- 
self capable  of  shouldering.  We  should  cut  out  50  per  cent 
of  our  letter  writing.  Is  it  a  far  cry  from  red  tape  to  new 
men?  New  men  are  hired  to  take  the  places  of  old  men  who 
have  become  dissatisfied  with  conditions.  Nothing  creates 
dissatisfaction  so  quickly  as  a  system  of  red  tape  which 
dwarfs  the  initiative  of  the  individual. 

^^  e  sliould  provide  places  of  amusement  at  terminals,  a 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  or  club  rooms  where 
men  can  spend  their  time  when  off  duty  in  wholesome  pleas- 
ures. We  should  assist  in  every  way  practicable  in  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  promoting  temperance.  The  saying  is:  "The 
Lord  looks  after  drunken  men  and  babies,"  but  the  records  of 
personal  injuries  on  our  roads  bear  mute  testimony  to  the 
falsity  of  that  proverb. 

We  should  build  good  houses  for  our  section  forces,  and 
provide  good  accommodations  for  freight  handlers,  such  as 
smooth  floors  in  our  warehouses,  good  trucks  and  adequate 
facilities  for  comfort.  We  should  be  liberal  in  the  granting 
of  passes.  Instead  of  a  rule  requiring  five  years'  service  for 
a  trip  beyond  Chicago,  reduce  it  to  two.  We  should  have  a 
system  of  increasing  the  pay  of  laborers  the  longer  they  stay 
and  should  grant  bonuses  to  men  who  stand  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  their  fellows  in  performance.  We  should  en- 
courage employees  to  subscribe  for  educational  courses,  and 
make  it  easy  and  inexpensive  for  them  to  do  so. 

Pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  Congress  to  waive 
the  literacy  test  for  track  and  shop  laborers,  the  same  as  has 
been  done  with  agricultural  workers.  A  man  doesn't  need 
to  know  how  to  read  in  order  to  handle  a  pick  or  a  shovel. 
The  agreement  about  admitting  Asiatics  should  be  revised  so 
as  to  permit  200,000  of  them  to  come  to  this  country  under  a 
bond  providing  for  their  return  at  such  time  after  peace  shall 
be  declared  as  Congress  shall  prescribe.  Japanese  section 
foremen  in  the  West  are  excellent  workers,  and  they  get  along 
well  with  Mexican  laborers.  Chinese  make  good  track  men; 
they  are  quiet,  of  good  disposition,  and  do  not  often  get 
drunk. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  needed  improvement 
work  on  railways  which  has  been  authorized  but  not  com- 
menced because  of  no  laborers.  Allowing  200,000  Chinese 
to  come  into  this  country  for  the  duration  of  the  war  may 
easily  mean  the  sending  of  200,000  fcw^cr  of  our  own  be- 
loved Americans  to  bleed  and  die  on  the  fields  of  France. 

Discussion 

S.  G.  Watkins  (B.  &  M.):  Accidents  do  not  happen; 
they  are  manufactured.  In  nearly  every  case  somebody  fails 
to  do  what  he  knew  should  be  done.  The  experienced  fore- 
man should  be  made  to  understand  that  he  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct,  as  regards  their  own  safety,  of  inexperienced 
men.  Let  us  put  forth  a  mighty  effort  to  improve  our  ex- 
perienced men. 

A  number  of  members  spoke  of  the  pcrjilexities  incident 
to  the  present  scarcity  of  good  men.  In  freight  houses  and 
on  track  work  some  men  who  are  hired  will  quit  the  same 
day,  and  many  on  the  first  pay  day.  Other  large  roads 
quoted  figures  concerning  "turnover"  as  striking  as  those 
given  by  Mr.  Carrow.  In  some  yards  the  damage  to  freight 
■cars  has  increased  100  per  cent. 

E.  J.  Birmingham  (Erie) :  Among  other  measures  to  keep 
workmen  contented  on  track  work,  we  have  a  camp  train  with 
a  good  cook,  a  chef  from  the  dining  car  department.  Men 
without  money  are  helped  to  get  board  and  other  accom- 
modations until  they  can  earn  a  little.  Members  of  the  safe- 
ty committees  on  the  Erie  are  allowed  a  l)onus  over  and  above 
their  regular  pay;  this  keeps  them  alert.  The  Eric  now  has 
employed  in  its  shops  140  women,  and  during  the  three 
months  that  they  have  been  in  the  service  there  have  been  45 
injuries  to  women.  An  improvement  has  been  made  in  first 
aid  kits  by  introducing  smaller  boxes;  many  such  outfits  have 
a  larger  number  of  articles  than  are  needed. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral's poster  showing  dangers  at  highway  grade  crossings  was 
passed  around  among  the  members.  W.  H.  Cameron,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  has  arranged 
to  have  copies  of  this  poster  printed  in  one  color  at  five  cents 
each  for  6,000  copies  and  at  lower  prices  for  larger  quantities. 
In  three  colors  the  prices  would  be  higher. 


Accidents  in  Getting  on  and  off  Cars 

This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  C.  H.  Baltzell,  superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Few  men  habitually  get  on  and  off  properly.  The  use  of 
the  oil  box  as  a  step  should  be  forbidden.  Men  should  be 
cautioned  against  catching  the  front  end  of  the  caboose. 
Every  superintendent  should  make  a  strong  crusade,  as  has 
been  done  by  street  railroads  in  cities,  to  instruct  passengers 
how  to  get  on  and  off. 

Many  personal  injuries  are  due  to  what  may  be  called  a 
remote  cause,  namely,  the  neglect  of  men  to  rest  properly 
when  they  arc  off  duty.  Men  sometimes  are  tired  out  be- 
fore they  have  half  completed  their  trip.  The  railway 
officer  must  consider  home  conditions.  Many  times  a  care- 
less man  can  be  made  more  careful  by  having  him  bring 
his  wife  to  the  office  for  a  conference.  On  the  Frisco  there 
is  a  woman's  league  for  safety  first.  The  division  officer 
must  take  personal  interest  in  safety;  notice  all  disregard 
of  rules  and  talk  to  the  offender  in  a  business-like  and  sin- 
cere way.  The  officer  should  discourage  mischievous 
tattling.  The  officers  themselves,  if  alert,  will  see  viola- 
tions of  rules  with  sufficient  frequency  to  be  able  to  cor- 
rect   wrong   practices. 

Under  the  present  war  conditions  the  teaching  of  new- 
men  is  an  everyday  duty.  Go  into  the  smallest  details.  The 
new  man  has  the  difficult  task  of  learning  in  three  months 
that  which  we  learned  in  three  years.  Encourage  athletic 
activities  among  employees.  The  athletic  man  is  more  care- 
ful and  safe  than  one  who  is  untrained;  he  learns  to  culti- 
vate presence  of  mind,  which  is  a  main  element  in  avoid- 
ing bodily  injury  to  oneself. 

Cultivate  the  young  men;  this  will  improve  you  as  well 
as  the  young  man.     Encourage  him  to  come  to'your  office. 

In  the  discussion  on  this  paper  H.  J.  Bell  (C.  &  N.  W.) 
explained  the  form  for  reporting  personal  injuries  now  in 
use  on  his  road,  based  on  that  which  was  recommended  at 
the  congress  last  year  in  Detroit.  Accidents  which  afford 
specially  striking  lessons,  such  as  when  an  experienced 
conductor  jumps  off  his  train  in  front  of  one  on  another 
track,  are  made  the  subject  of  special  safet}-  bulletins,  to 
be  sent  all  over  the  system.  The  North  Western  has  bulle- 
tin boards  at  400  places.  Besides  posting  on  these  boards, 
copies  are  sent  to  individual  employees. 

A  desultory  discussion  on  the  right  way  to  get  off  a  mov- 
ing train  resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  opinion 
and  it  was  voted  to  have  the  secretary  gather  information 
on   this   point. 

Other  P.^pers 

Accidents  in  Use  of  Tools  and  Machinery  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  David  More  (U.  P.)  Mr.  More  called 
attention  to  the  great  progress  in  the  promotion  of  safetv 
which  has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  improved  tools. 
For  example,  the  electric  overhead  crane  has  done  awav 
with  many  injuries.  The  electric  flue  welder  eliminates 
danger  from  fl)'ing  sparks. 

All  tools  are  inspected  monthly,  and  the  inspector  has  to 
make  a  written  report  to  the  foreman.  The  Union  Pacific 
has  spent  $20,000  for  guards  on  machines.  The  speaker 
invited  all  members  to  visit  his  shops  and  to  criticize  as 
severely  as  they  could.  Two  kinds  of  men  must  be  elimi- 
nated, the  satisfied  man  and  the  dissatisfied  man;  the  man 
who  is  wanted  is  the  unsatisfied  man.  He  is  the  man  who 
is  bigger  than  his  job  and  who  will  progress. 

Proper  Handling  of  Track  and  Bridge  Material  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  J.  T.  Broderick  (B.  &  O.).  Un- 
skillful handling  of  rails  and  hea\'>-  timbers  is  a  chief  cause 
of  accident  to  workmen  in  this  department.  An  air  hoist 
.should  be  used,  wherever  possible,  in  unloading  rails.  Rails 
should  always  be  loaded  with  heads  up  and  with  wooden 
strips    between.      In    lifting    rails    from    the    ground    tongs 
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should  always  be  used.  The  speaker  gave  careful  details 
of  the  right  way  to  use  rail  laying  machines  and  other  ap- 
pliances. The  foreman  who  avoids  hasty  language  is  an 
important  safety  asset.  Work  should  be  discontinued  when 
a  train  passes  on  any  adjacent  track.  Tie  tongs  should  be 
used  in  lifting  ties,  especially  treated  ties.  Gloves  must  be 
used  where  necessary  to  avoid  poisoning  of  the  hands.  Self- 
dumping  ballast  cars  are  a  desideratum;  men  are  injured 
in  using  old  and  unsuitable  cars.  In  the  discussion  on  thii 
paper  C.  B.  Floyd  (N.  Y.  C),  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
talking  safety  every  day;  the  safety  inspector  should  per- 
form his  duties  before  the  eyes  of  the  workmen.  This  in- 
spector can  make  or  break  all  our  safety  records. 

Safe  Operation  of  Hand  and  Motor  Cars  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  In'  S.  G.  Watkins  (B.  &  M.).  On  the  Boston 
&  Maine  the  accident  record  has  been  reduced  by  abolish- 
ing iron  handles  on  hand  cars  and  using  first  quality 
hickor)',  the  handles  being  made  in  the  company's  shops. 
Also,  the  foremen  are  directed  to  test  handles  occasionalh'. 
All  motor  cars  have  been  fitted  with  a  rail  across  the  front, 
18  inches  high.  Foremen  should  be  instructed  in  the  proper 
loading  of  motor  cars;  they  must  not  be  over  loaded;  men 
must  not  sit  on  the  front  end  where  a  quick  stop  would 
throw  them  to  the  ground  and  they  would  be  run  over. 
Tools  and  other  things  carried  on  the  cars  should  be  made 
secure  in  their  position.  Always  have  the  men  seated  be- 
fore starting  the  car.  Excessive  speed  must  constantly  be 
guarded  against;  foremen  often  run  30  or  40  miles  an  hour 
without  realizing  the  speed.  Foremen  must  inform  them- 
selves fully  as  to  the  right  to  the  road  before  they  start 
out;  impatience  because  operators  do  not  get  information 
promptly  is  a  fault  to  be  guarded  against.  Bulletins  tell- 
ing of  accidents  which  occur,  and  containing  suitable  ad- 
monitions  are   circulated    frequently   among   the   men. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  F.  N.  Loughnan  (L.  V.) 
de.scrilied  experiences  on  his  road  under  war  conditions. 
Track  foremen  have  difficulty  nowadays  in  keeping  coin- 
petent  ilagmen  in  service.  The  supervisor  has  difficulty  in 
finding  foremen  who  are  good  leaders  of  men.  Many  times 
the  ex-planation  of  ill-success  in  the  case  of  a  foreman  is 
that  he  has  a  disagreeable  personality.  The  Lehigh  Valley 
limits  the  speed  of  motor  cars  rigidly  to  20  miles  an  hour; 
and  has  had  no  trouble  from  excessive  speed.  The  men 
in  charge  are  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  road  rights 
as  good  as  that  of  trainmen.  There  are  fewer  accidents  in 
the  use  of  motor  cars  than  with  lever  cars.  Every  foreman 
has  at  hand  a  telephone,  either  at  his  car  house  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  train  telephone  to  carry  on  the  road,  so  that  he 
can  communicate  with  the  despatcher  at  any  time. 

A  section  should  have  a  car  of  sufficient  capacity  for  its 
work;  use  a  trailer  for  tools  if  necessary.  A  foreman  should 
be  competent  to  inspect  his  car  in  detail  and  should  do  so 
every  day.  The  motor  cars  on  this  road  have  two-inch 
blocks  at  the  edges  to  prevent  bars  and  other  tools  from 
falling  or  sliding  off.  Pick  handles  are  taken  out  of  the 
picks  so  that  they  will  require  less  space  and  be  carried  more 
safely. 

Protection  of  Men  Working  on  Tracks  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  S.  S.  Morris  (111.  Central).  Everything  depends 
on  the  foreman.  The  first-class  foreman  has  no  scarcity  of 
men  and  he  makes  very  few  reports  of  employees  injured. 
One  of  his  chief  difficulties  is  handling  men  who  are  too 
young  or  too  old;  these  constantly  require  his  attention. 

In  the  discussion  on  this  paper  R.  C.  Richards  (C.  &  N. 
W.)  said  that  on  his  road,  when  an  employee  is  injured, 
a  letter  is  sent  to  tlie  victim  and  also  to  each  man  in  his 
crew  to  impress  that  particular  lesson  at  the  right  time. 

S.  G.  Watkins  (B.  &  M.);  I  make  monthly  studies  of 
the  accident  records,  taking  a  dift'erent  class  of  men  or  of 
accidents  each  month;  and  give  the  results  to  the  150  mem- 
bers of  safety  committees. 


F.  W.  Mitchell  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.):  On  our  road  every 
employee  who  is  injured  sufficiently  to  lose  time,  must,  be- 
fore again  going  to  work,  appear  in  person  before  the 
superintendent  (or  in  the  case  of  a  shopman,  before  the 
shop  foreman).  The  superintendents  agree  that  these  in- 
terviews are  profitable. 

Inspection  of  Cars  and  Engines 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  C.  A.  Cochrane,  super- 
intendent of  safety  of  the  Great  Northern.  The  foreman 
of  inspectors  must  be  an  enthusiast.  All  instructions  must 
be  in  plain  language;  talk  concrete  things.  Men  should 
be  instructed  by  rehearsing  at  length  the  procedure  re- 
quired in  the  inspection  of  cars.  Inspectors  should  ex- 
amine lading  as  well  as  cars,  especially  where  the  lading 
is  on  two  cars.  Look  out  for  holes  in  the  floors  of  stock 
cars,  searching  on  the  underside.  The  speaker  presented  a 
long  and  careful  statement  of  the  things  to  be  attended  to 
Ijy    the    in,spector   of   locomotives. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  steam  railroad  section  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  H.  J.  Bell  (C.  &  N.  W.)  as  chair- 
man; T.  H.  Carrow  (Penn.)",  vice-chairman,  and  C.  M. 
.Anderson   (N.   C.  &  St.  L.),  Nashville,  Tenn.,  secretary. 

Exhibits 
In  connection  with  this  congress,  a  display  of  safety  de- 
vices was  shown  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  Lexington 
avenue,  the  exposition  being  managed  jointly  with  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Safety,  of  New  York  City.  Following  are 
the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  some  of  the  exhibits  which 
are  of  special  interest  to  railroad  men: 

.\car  Mfg.   Co.,  New  Yorl:,  N.  Y.     Blue  flafi  signal. 

American   Abrasive  Metal  Co.,  New  Yoi  k,  N.  Y.     Safety  treads. 

American  Mason   Safety  Tread   Co.,   Lowell,   Mass.     Safety  treads. 

Anti-Saloon   League.   New  York. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio   Railroad. 

Clippler  Belt  Lacer  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.     Belt  lacers. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Passenger  car  upright 


,d-fr 


etc. 


Detroit  Fuse  Sr  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.     Safety  motor  starting  switches. 

Durand  Steel   Locker  Co.,  Chicago.  111.      Steel  locker. 

Edison   Storage   Battery   Company,   Orange,   N.   J. 

Fire  Gun  Co.,  New  York,-  N.  Y.     Fire  extinguishers. 

First  Aid  Equipment  Company,  New  York. 

Fyr    Fvter    Company,    Dayton,    Ohio.      Fire    extinguishers. 

Hardy  &  Co.,   S.   H.,   New  York.     Goggles. 

Julius   King  Optical   Co.,   New   York,    N.    Y.      Goggles. 

Krantz  Mfg.  Co..  Inc..  Brooklyn.  N.   Y.     Safety  locked  switches. 

Merry  Optical   Co.,   Kansas   City,   Mo.     Goggles. 

Metropolitan  Electric  Mfg.   Co.,   Long  Island  City.     Panel  switch  boards. 

Mine    Safety    Appliance    Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.      Assortment   of   danger 

signs. 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 
New  York  Edison  Company. 

Norton   Company,   Worcester,   Mass.      Grinding   wheels. 
Palmer  Electric  &  Mfg.   Co.,   Boston,  Mass.     Electric  switches. 
Peelle   Co.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y.      Fireproof  self-opening  freight  doors. 
Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Fire  extinguishers. 
Southern   Railway   Company. 

Standard  Optical   Company,   Geneva,   N.    Y.      Goggles. 
Standard   Pressed   Steel   Co.,  Philadelphia.   Pa.      Shaft  hangers. 
Strong-Kennard  Si  Nutt   Co.,   Cleveland,  Ohio.      Goggles. 
Universal   Safety  Tread  Co..   Waltham,   Mass.      Safety  treads. 
West   Disinfecting   Co..   New   York,    N.    V.      Disinfectants. 
Western    Electric    Co.,    New    York.      Davis    flood   lights. 
Westinghouse    Electric    &    Manufacturing    Company,    East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Shop   safety   appliances. 
Wilson,  T.  A.  &  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.     Goggles. 
VVoolf  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York,   N.   Y.     Disinfectants. 

Motion  pictures  were  shown  at  the  exposition  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  among  these  being  "The  Rule  of  Reason,'' 
recently  brought  out  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  another 
picture  showing  the  welfare  activities  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 


Trade  with  Russia  Grows. — Exports  from  this  country 
to  Russia  increased  from  $31,000,000  in  1914  to  $558,584,- 
000  in  1917,  according  to  a  compilation  by  the  National  City 
Bank.  This  increase  since  1914,  while  largely  war  material, 
included  also  railway  supplies  and  material,  automobiles, 
metal  working  machinery,  leather,  copper,  steel  rails,  railway 
cars,  wire,  and  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  M.  C.  B.  LETTER  BALLOT 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on  June  14, 
1917,  a  letter  ballot  containing  108  questions  suggested  by 
the  various  committees  was  formulated  to  be  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  association.  Of  these  108  questions  five 
were  rejected  by  the  members,  as  follows:  Specifications 
for  journal  box  packing,  the  need  for  specifications  cover- 
ing freight  car  lubricants,  the  revision  of  section  41  in  the 
specifications  for  lumber,  the  advancement  of  journal  bear- 
ings for  passenger  and  freight  equijiment  to  standards,  and 
the  revision  of  M.   C,   B.  sheet  U-11   regarding  the  pulleys, 


Sizc^    and    dimensions    for    solid    steel    w 
change   the    name   to   wrought    steel    wheels 
Truck    side    bearing    clearance. 


Limiting  Dimensions  for  Pedestal  Jaws  for  Cast  Steel 
Truck  Sides. — It  was  voted  to  change  the  limiting  dimen- 
sions B  for  the  70-ton  truck  frame  which  are  given  on  M.  C. 
B.  sheet  8  to  the  following: 


Truck      frame, 
Journal     box. 


naximum      5-15/16      in.,      minimum      5^ 
aximum     6-1/16     in.,      minimum     6     in. 


Loading  Rules 


Rule  9. — Rule  9  has  been  changed  to  read:  "Lading  on 
single  cars  must  never  project  over  the  end  sill  of  the  car 
unless  such  overhang  is  protected  by  an  idler  or  carrjing 
car  forming  part  of  a  group  of  cars.  See  Fig.  1."  Note. — 
Fig.  1  is  to  be  revised  to  conform  to  this  rule. 

Rule  12. — The  principal  change  in  this  rule  was  in  the 
second  sentence.  It  was  changed  to  read:  (B)  "Hemlock 
or  similar  wood  may  be  used  only  for  the  following  loads: 
For  single  loads  of  stored  lumber,  rules  32,  33  and  34  (Figs. 
5  and  6);  for  loading  of  tan  bark,  rules  60,  61,  62,  63  and 
64  (Figs.  22  and  23);  for  loading  of  slab  wood,  rule  f)6: 
for  lading  of  laths,  rule  66a  (Fig.  24)  and  for  chocking 
and  blocking  for  any  load. 
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Fig.   1 — No.  2   Brake  Beam  Adopted  as   Recommended   Practice  by  the 
M.  C.  B.  Association 


pulley  seats  and  pulley  keys  for  electric  lighting  equipment 
of  passenger  cars. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  the  more  important  questions 
submitted   to  letter  ballot  which   were   accepted: 

St.-^nd.ards  .and  Recommended  Practices 

The  following  items  liste'l  in  the  1916  proceedings  as 
recommended  practices  are  advanced  to  standards: 

Specifications  covering  dimensions  and  tolerances  for  solid  wrought 
steel  wliecls  for  freight  and  passenger  car  service. 

Minimum   thickness   for   steel    tires. 

Wheel  tread  and  flange  for  steel  and  steel  tired  wheels. 

Wheel  circumference  measure  for  steel  and  steel  tired  wheels.  (It  was 
voted  to  have  this  measure  cover  steel,  steel  tired  and  cast  wheels,  thus 
eliminating  tlie  circumference  measure  for  cast  iron  wheels  shown  on  sheet 
-M.  C.   K.    16-A.) 

Rotundity  gage  for  solid  steel  wheels. 

Plane   gage   for  solid   steel   wheels. 

Lining  for  outside-framed  car& 


i'he  paragraph  A  in  the  existing  rule  has  been 
changed  to  paragraph  E  and  now  reads:  "Gon- 
dola cars  with  sides  30  in.  high  and  over  may 
have  the  stakes  placed  on,  inside  of  the  car  sides, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  pockets,  providing  the 
stakes  rest  on  the  car  floor  and  are  substantially 
wedged  to  the  car  sides  by  the  lading." 

Rule  31. — The  table  giving  the  maximum 
weight  of  loads  for  materials  of  different  lengths 
was  increased  to  cover  34-ft.  cars  of  100,000  lb. 
capacitv,  40-ft.  cars  of  80,000  lb.  capacity  and 
40-ft.,  42-ft.,  44-ft.  and  46-ft.  cars  of  110.000  lb 
capacity. 
Rule  33. — In  the  first  line  after  the  word  equal,  change 
the  word  "width"  to  "thickness"'  and  add  after  the  word 
"side,"  in  the  eighth  line,  the  following:  "Provided  that 
strips  will  not  be  required  if  load  does  not  extend  more 
than  30  in.  above  the  top  of  car  sides." 

Rule  34. — Section  D  is  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
"For  loads  of  lumber  lapped  or  stripped  in  accordance  with 
rule  33,  size  of  hardwood  stakes  must  not  be  less  than:" 

Rule  58. — The  second  paragraph  of  this  rule  has  been 
changed  to  read  as  follows:  "When  lading  is  in  two  piles 
on  flat  or  gondola  cars  and  ends  of  poles  are  interlaid  at 
center  of  car  as  per  Figs.  18,  19,  20  and  21,  there  must  be 
not  less  than  three  pairs  of  stakes  per  pile,  or  six  pairs  of 
stakes  for  the  total  length  of  load."  Figs.  18,  19,  20  and 
21   are  to  be  revised  to  conform  to  these  changes. 

Rule  67. — A  note  has  been  added   to  this   rule  reading 
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as  follows:  "Sawed  ties  of  more  than  12  ft.  in  length  may 
be  loaded  on  flat  cars,  subject  to  the  rules  governing  the 
loading  of  lumber  on  open  cars. 

"Hewn  ties  more  than  12  ft.  in  length  may  be  loaded  on 
ilat  cars,  subject  to  the  rules  governing  the  loading  of  logs, 
piling,  props,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles." 

Rule  81-C. — In  the  third  line  change  the  size  of  the  top 
clamp  from  2  in.  by  4  in.  to  4  in.  by  6  in. 

Rule  93. — The  following  note  has  been  added  to  this 
rule:  "The  metal  sliding  plate  used  in  connection  with 
twin  or  triple  loads  of  flexible  material  should  be  greased 
at  interchange  points  to  facilitate  the  curving  of  the  cars." 

Ride  124.— A  paragraph  has  been  added  to.  this  rule  as 
follows:  "Lading  in  vehicle  cars  with  end  doors  must  be 
securely  protected  against  end  shifting  and  loaded  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  lading  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
end  or  side  doors." 

Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment 

It  was  voted  to  change  the  rules  covering  the  adjustment 
of  piston  travel  to  read  as  follows:  "Piston  travel  should 
be  adjusted  to  not  less  than  6  in.  nor  more  than  8  in." 


The  knuckle  pivot  pin  specifications  were  eliminated,  be- 
ing substituted  by  the  specifications  for  heat-treated  knuckle 
pivot  pins  and  these  were  advanced  to  standard.  The  re- 
quirement for  silicon  was  omitted  from  the  specifications. 
A  few  changes  were  also  made  in  the  specifications  for 
lumber. 

The  following  specifications  were  advanced  from  recom- 
mended practice  to  standard: 

Carbon   Steel   Bars  for  Railway  Springs. 

Rivet  Steel  and  Rivets  for  Passenger  and  Freight  Equipment  Cars. 

Mild    Steel    Bars    for    Passenger   and    Freight   Equipment   Cars. 

Chains. 

Cement  for  Mounting  Air  Brake  Hose. 

Galvanized  Sheets  for  Passenger  and   Freight   Equipment   Cars. 


Fig.  2 — Cast-iron  Wheel  for  Cars  of  Maximum  Gross  Weight 
Not  to  Exceed  210,000  lb. 

The  K-1  triple  valve  for  8-in.  and  the  K-2  triple  valve 
for  10-in.  air  brake  equipment  were  advanced  to  standards. 

Specifications 

The  specifications  for  the  following  material  were  adopted 
as  recommended  practice:  Black  paint;  elliptical  springs; 
insulation  paper  for  refrigerator  cars. 

The  paragraph  regarding  "deflection  test"  was  added  to 
section  4  of  the  specifications  for  air  brake  hose  gaskets. 
The  specifications  for  helical  springs  were  rewritten.  A 
slight  change  was  made  in  the  specifications  for  steam  heat 
hose  for  passenger  equipment  cars,  steel  axles,  air  brake 
and  train  air  simal  hose. 


5ECTION-AA. 


Fig.  3— Section  of  '700-lb.,  33-In.  Cast-iron  Wheel  Adopted 
to  Replace  the  675-lb.  Wheel 


Str 

Cars, 

Sti 
Cars, 


ura]  Steel,  Steel  Plates  and  Steel  Sheets  for  Passenger  Equipment 
ural    Steel,   Steel    Plates    and   Steel   Sheets   for   Freight    Equipment 
Welded    Pipe. 

Brake  Beam  and  Br.\ke  Shoe  Eijuipment 

No.  2  Brake  Beam. — The  brake  beam  committee  suc- 
ceeded in  designing  a  No.  2  brake  beam  which,  with  certain 
limitations,  has  been  accepted  by  the  association  as  recom- 
mended practice  on  a  close  vote,  1,425  voting  in  favor  of 
it,  673  against  it,  with  1,399  votes  being  necessary  for 
adoption.  This  has  been  accepted  with  the  understanding 
that  a  future  report  will  be  made  on  the  compression  mem- 
ber and  its  attachment  to  the  head  and  strut  members.  The 
beam  is  shown  with  its  details  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  further  un- 
derstood that  this  beam  is  adopted  only  as  a  progress  de- 
sign as  the  final  requirements  have  not  been  worked  out  by 
the  committee. 

No  third  point  suspension  is  shown  and  it  is  optional  in 
providing  a  l}i-m.  opening  at  the  end  of  the  strut  casting 
for  supporting  this  portion  of  the  beam  by  any  means  de- 
sired by  any  road,  but  it  is  not  compulsory  in  the  construc- 
tion.    A  tabulation  of  the  malleable  brake  heads  which  are 
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being  put  on  beams  developed  the  fact  that  they  weigh  all 
the  way  from  6J/>  \h.  to  21  lb.  apiece,  with  the  result  in 
the  first  case  that  the  shoe  cracks  and  works  out,  and  in  the 
second  case  an  unnecessary  amount  of  malleable  iron  is 
being  purchased.  In  the  design  of  the  brake  head,  the  pot- 
hook opening  is  shown  at  the  center  as  the  committee  feels 
that  the  center  hanging  is  correct.  However,  an  optional 
location  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1  for  the  pot-hook 
opening  at  the  upper  end  of  the  head  is  permitted.  The 
specifications   and  tests  of   brake  beams   were  also  revised. 

Car   Wheels 

The  33-in.  cast  iron  wheel  shown  in  Fig.  2  was  adopted 
as  recommended  practice  for  cars  of  maximum  gross  weight 
not  to  exceed  210,000  lb. 

The  33-in.  700-lh.  cast  iron  wheel  shown  in  Fig.  3  was 
adopted  as  recommended  practice  in  place  of  the  present 
675-lb.  wheel  of  the  same  diameter. 

Train  Liohting  and  Eqitpxient 

The  following  paragraphs  of  the  specifications  for  elec- 
iric  lighting  of  passenger  eeiuipment  cars,  were  adxanced 
from  recommended  practice  to  standards: 

Paragraph      1.  (System    voltages.) 

Paragraph      5.  (Mounting.) 

Paragraph     6.  (Axle    pulley    and    bushings.) 

Paragraph     9.  (Size   of   ball   bearings.) 

Paragraph   10.  (Boxes,   design.) 

Paragraph   12.  (Dimensions  of  battery  trays.) 

Paragraph   13.  (Connections.) 

Paragraph   14.  (Charging   receptacles.) 

Paragraph   16.  (Terminals.) 

Paragraph   19.  (Switchboards.) 

Paragraph   20.  (Fuses.) 

Paragraph  21.  (Insulation    of   conduit    and    wire.) 

It  was  voted  to  substitute  an  ojjen  end  link  fuse  for  the 
closed  end  link  fuse  now  shown  under  these  specifications. 

Tank  Cars 

A  number  of  changes  were  made  in  the  specifications  for 
tank  cars,  most  of  which  are  minor  in  character  and  as  a 
rule  do  not  change  the  sul)stance  of  the  present  requirements. 
A  new  set  of  specifications  called  Class  V  Tank  Car  was 
adopted  for  tlic  use  of  chlorine  and  sulphur  dioxide. 


115,000  FREIGHT  CARS  DISTRIBUTED 

Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board, 
has  authorized  the  following  statement: 

Some  conception  of  the  efforts  which  the  railroads  of  this 
countrj'  are  making  to  handle  the  tremendous  increase  in 
freight  traffic  which  the  war  has  produced  may  be  gleaned 
from  a  report  just  compiled  by  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service. 

The  report  shows  that  during  the  four  months'  period  be- 
tween May  1  and  August  31,  this  year,  115,152  empty  freight 
cars  were  ordered  into  the  South  and  Southwest  to  protect  the 
movement  of  grain  and  other  food  products  and  assure  the 
prompt  delivery  of  the  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  needed  by 
the  government  for  the  cantonments  and  shipyards.  Several 
thousand  of  these  cars  were  al.so  used  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  phosphate  rock  and  other  materials  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions.  The  cotton  carrying  railroads 
also  received  large  consignments  of  "empties"  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  beginning  of  the  cotton  and  cotton  seed  move- 
ment. Most  of  the  cars  moved  into  the  South  and  Southwest 
are  owned  I)y  roads  operating  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
They  were  moved,  however,  regardless  of  ownership  into  the 
districts  wliere  they  were  most  needed.  The  prompt  com- 
pliance of  the  roads  owning  them  with  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  averted  what  might  easily  have  been 
one  of  the  worst  freight  congestions  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  as  the  lines  in  the  South  and  Southwest  have  been 
called  upon  to  transport  an  unexampled  volume  of  freight 
since  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

1  lie  nidvcnieiU  of  lumber  for  coninuTcial  purposes  has  been 


unusually  heav}'  and  added  to  that  has  been  the  govern- 
ment's demand  for  the  64,000  carloads  of  timber  needed  in 
the  construction  of  the  training  camps  for  the  new  national 
army  and  the  thousands  of  other  carloads  that  are  being 
rushed  from  the  Southern  forests  to  the  shipyards  of  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Coincident  with  the  lumber  movement,  grain,  melons, 
vegetaiiles  and  other  food  products  have  created  a  demand 
for  cars  that  w'ould  have  been  impossible  to  meet  if  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  had  not  voluntarily  agreed  to  merge  their 
competitive  activities  and  operate  as  one  system  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  This  agreement  made  possible  the  shift- 
ing of  empty  cars  into  districts  that  would  have  been  virtuallv 
buried  under  the  abnormal  amount  of  freight  accumulated 
in  them  if  the  local  lines  had  not  received  help  from  their 
competitors. 

At  the  present  time  hundreds  of  empty  cars  are  still  being 
rushed  into  the  South  to  assure  the  prompt  movement  of  all 
government  orders  for  lumber.  Hundreds  of  other  "empties"' 
are  going  into  the  Central  States  to  protect  the  grain  crop,  the 
transportation  of  which  is  now  being  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  next  six  weeks,  when  the  grain  move- 
ment will  be  at  its  height,  the  railroads  will  be  obliged  to  run 
a  large  number  of  special  passenger  trains  to  carry  the 
687,000  citizen  soldiers  to  the  cantonments. 

Long  trains  of  stock  cars  are  also  moving  into  Western 
Texas,  so  that  the  thousands  of  heads  of  cattle  that  are 
threatened  by  the  drought  there  may  be  moved  into  more  fer- 
tile pasturage. 

The  railroads  operating  in  Maine  will  soon  receive  an 
extra  consignment  of  empty  cars  to  enable  them  to  handle 
the  potato  crop.  A  summary  of  the  roads  that  receive  con- 
signments of  empty  cars  from  other  roads  during  the  four 
months"  period  ending  August  31,  together  with  the  number 
of  cars  sent  to  each,  is  as  follows: 

Alabama  &  Vicksburg,  750;  Alabama,  Tennessee  & 
Xorthern,  1,012;  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  500;  At- 
lanta, Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  1,275;  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
8,500;  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  800;  Central  of  Geor- 
gia, 2,400;  Charleston  &:  Western  Carolina,  250;  Chicago 
Great  Western,  1,500;  Chicago  &  Alton,  1,225;  Chicago, 
Findlay  &  Fort  Wayne,  200;  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
1,395;  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  500;  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
&  Louisville,  250;  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  200;  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  3,600;  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis &  Omaha,  1.500:  Cincinnati,  Bluffton  &  Chicago, 
1();  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western,  1,300;  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  48;  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  118;  Georgia,  575; 
Georgia  &  Florida,  575;  Georgia,  Florida  &  Alabama,  30; 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  250:  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  2,125; 
Gulf?  Florida  &;  Alabama,  275:  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. 
650;  Gulf  &:  Ship  Island,  870;  Illinois  Central,  8,640;  In- 
ternational Great  Northern,  159;  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient,  1,530;  Kan.sas  City  Southern,  200:  Lake  Erie  &: 
Western,  300;  Louisiana  &  .\rkan5as,  700;  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  10,497:  Louisiana  Ry.  &  Navigation  Co.,  1,212; 
Memphis  &  Meridian,  250;  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  1,050; 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  2,200;  ^Missouri  &  North  Ar- 
kansas, 300;  Mis.souri  Pacific,  6,241;  Mississippi  Central, 
685;  Mobile  &  Ohio,  7,953;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis,  4,350;  New  Orleans  Great  Northern,.  700;  Norfolk 
Southern,  1,909;  Richmond.  Fredericburg  &  Potomac,  200; 
San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  250;  San  .\ntonio,  Uvalde 
.V  Gulf.  183;  Seaboard  Air  Line,  3,500:  Southern,  8,277; 
Southern  Pacific,  1.800;  Soo  Line.  1,400;  St.  Louis  &  San 
Franci.sco;  2,165:  St.  •  Louis  Southwestern,  8.003:  Sunset 
Central,  1,687;  Tennessee  Central,  100:  Texas  Mexican, 
158;  Texas  &  Pacific,  1,205;  Toledo,  Peoria  &  We.stern, 
450;  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  459;  Treniont  &  Gulf, 
100:  Union  Pacific,  250;  Vandalia.  200;  Wabash,  2,500; 
Western  Maryland,  200;  Western  Pacific,  500. 


Roadmasters'  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention 

Abstracts  of  Committee  Reports  and  Papers  Presented 
at  the  Meeting  Which  Was  Held  This  Week  in  Chicago 


THE  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Road- 
masters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  was 
held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week.  The  meeting 
was  characterized  by  unusual  interest  in  the  reports  and 
papers  presented.  Because  of  the  unusual  conditions  in 
the  maintenance  of  way  department  which  have  arisen  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  program  for  this  convention  was  re- 
vised radically  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held 
in  July  to  concentrate  attention  upon  those  phases  of  the 
present  situation  which  are  of  the  greatest  concern  to  track 
men. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year  were: 
President,  M.  Burke,  roadmaster,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  Chicago;  first  vice-president,  A.  Grills,  general 
roadmaster.  Grand  Trunk,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. ;  second  vice- 
president,  J.  B.  Oatman,  roadmaster,  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh,  Du  Bois,  Pa.;  secretary,  P.  J.  McAndrews, 
roadmaster,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  Sterling,  111.;  treas- 
urer,  W.    H.    Kofmehl,    Elgin,    111. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  :30  Tuesday  moni- 
ing  by  President  Burke  and  all  addresses  of  welcome  and 
similar  formalities  were  eliminated.  President  Burke  out- 
lined the  reasons  for  holding  the  meeting  this  year,  describing 
the  difficulties  which  confronted  the  roads  and  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  the  opportunity  offered  at  the  convention 
for  thorough  discussion.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  track  as  well  as  possible  under  present  ad- 
verse conditions  with  the  acute  labor  shortage,  lack  of  many 
materials  and  unusually  heavy  traffic. 

R.  H.  AisHTON  Speaks 

R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  Chicago  and  North  West- 
em  and  chairman  of  the  Central  Department  of  the  Railroads 
War  Board,  outlined  the  manner  in  which  the  railways  han- 
dled troops  and  materials  to  the  Mexican  lx)rder  last  year. 
He  described  the  prompt  action  of  the  roads  in  organizing 
for  the  present  war  and  described  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  co-operated  in  handling  unusually  heavy  business  with- 
out interference  with  the  prompt  movement  of  troops  and 
militan,-  supplies.  He  emphasized  particularly  the  excellent 
co-operation  of  the  railway  employees  of  all  clasess  in  help- 
ing to  win  the  war.  He  predicted  serious  times  ahead  for 
all  railway  men,  stating  that  precedents  are  worthless  and 
that  each  problem  must  be  solved  on  the  basis  of  present-day 
conditions  as  it  arises.  American  roads  are  taking  up  slack 
and  are  subordinating  their  interests  to  those  of  the  country. 

SECURING  AND  RETAINING  TRACK  LABORERS 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  first  and  best  method 
uf  securing  laborers  to  work  on  tracks  is  to  offer  them 
inducements  equal  or  superior  to  those  tendered  by  other 
companies  or  individuals  employing  similar  help,  while  to 
retain  them  after  we  do  secure  them,  we  must  accord  them 
privileges  and  permanent  employment  consistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  employer  and  employed.  On  'sections 
or  other  locations  where  labor  headquarters  are  permanent 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  trackmen,  either 
laborers  or  foremen,  to  own  their  own  homes.  A  foreman 
should  be  assured  of  the  permanency  of  his  position  by  his 
superiors  and  he,  in  turn,  should  impart  such  knowledge 
to  the  men  under  him  to  make  them  feel  that  they  have  an 
interest,  not  only  in  their  work,  but  in  their  home  town. 
The  number  of  men  should   be  the  same  in   winter  as  in 


summer.  No  more  pernicious  custom  obtains  than  that  of 
keeping  the  men  in  a  section  gang  guessing  during  the 
summer  months  as  to  who  will  be  retained  and  who  will  be 
laid  off  when  the  first  snow  begins  to  fly. 

Section  foremen  should  be  permitted  to  hire  their  own 
men,  and  when  there  are  laborers  who  cannot  or  will  not 
rent  or  live  in  houses  of  their  own,  they  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  bunk  house  at  a  location  convenient  to  the 
work  and  where  a  certain  amount  of  privacy  is  insured. 
This  camp  should  be  equipped  with  a  cooking  range  and 
other  necessary  fixtures.  A  cook  of  the  same  nationality 
as  the  men  should  be  secured  who  is  able  to  cook  good, 
wholesome   meals. 

When  a  foreman  cannot  secure  his  own  laborers,  they 
should  be  furnished  by  the  railroad's  authorized  agent, 
but  the  labor  agent's  connection  with  the  men  should  end 
there.  The  custom  of  having  the  labor  agent  furnish  the 
victuals  and  wearing  apparel  of  the  men  should  l)e  discour- 
aged, as  this  system  often  results  in  charges  and  deduc- 
tions against  the  laborer's  wages  that  the  men  do  not  know 
of  and  in  many  cases  do  not  owe,  causing  no  end  of  trou- 
ble on  pay  day.  Men  for  extra  forces  or  floating  gangs 
.should  be  hired  by  the  foreman  of  the  gang  when  possible, 
Ijut  if  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  they  should  be  furnished  by  an 
accredited  agent  emplo>'ed  by  the  company  on  a  salar\-,  to 
]>reclude,  as  far  as  possible,  the  practice  of  charging  men 
commissions  for  their  jobs. 

Bunk  shanties  or  cars  should  be  provided  with  double- 
deck  steel  bunks,  good  ventilation,  wash  basins,  water 
coolers  and  other  facilities.  The  dining  car,  or  dining 
room  should  be  well  ventilated  and  sanitary  and  the  cook- 
ing cars  or  compartments  provided  with  all  necessary 
utensils  and  ample  storage  for  supplies.  These  camps 
.should  lie  conducted  by  a  boarding  contractor  who  will  pro- 
vide them  with  plenty  of  good,  wholesome  food  and  who 
will  also  see  to  the  sleeping  accommodations. 

If  Italian  labor  is  used,  the  above  arrangement  may  not 
apply,  as  these  men  do  not  care  for  cooked  meals,  pre- 
ferring to  handle  their  own  food.  In  such  cases,  only  good 
sleeping  quarters  are  needed,  with  plenty  of  water  and 
other  sanitary  arrangements,  and  a  commissary  where  they 
can  secure  the  necessary  supplies. 

To  retain  laborers  after  we  do  secure  them  is  often  easier 
said  than  done,  and  as  long  as  other  companies  and  in- 
dividuals can  offer  better  inducements  than  the  railroads 
our  men  will  leave  us.  With  a  perfectly  clear  knowledge 
of  the  cause  of  our  shortage  of  men,  our  failure  to  take 
a  firm  stand  in  the  matter,  both  in  the  men's  behalf  and  our 
own,  is  to  be  deplored.  The  trouble  is  and  has  been  that 
the  importance  of  the  track  department  is  under-estimated, 
and  no  man  comes  to  work  in  it  who  has  any  pride  in  him- 
self or  regard  for  those  depending  upon  him  because  he 
will  be  looked  down  on  by  men  in  other  branches  of  the 
service.  The  remedy  is  first,  in  the  compensation  we  give  our 
laborers  and  the  manner  in  which  we  house  and  feed  them; 
and  second,  in  the  treatment  we  and  our  foremen  accord 
them  and  the  opportunities  offered  for  earning  promotion. 
We  should  also  furnish  them  motor  cars  to  carry  them  to 
and  from  their  work.  All  other  mechanical  tools  consistent 
with  the  work  sliould  be  used.  As  one  of  our  most  vital 
questions  at  this  time,  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  drop 
until  relief  is  secured. 

A.  M.  Clough  (Chairman),  supervisor  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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Discussion 

The  committee  recommendation  for  uniform  section  forces 
throughout  the  year  created  much  discussion.  T.  Hickey, 
Michigan  Central,  and  D.  O'Hem,  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern, 
stated  that  much  work  such  as  gaging  track  and  tightening 
bolts  can  be  done  satisfactorily  during  the  winter  keeping 
the  men  busy  in  constructive  work.  P.  J.  Mc Andrews,  Chi- 
cago and  North  Western,  jwinted  out  the  fact  that  the  length- 
ening of  the  working  season  reduced  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired. The  present  practice  of  hiring  men  for  a  few  months 
creates  an  abnormal  demand  during  the  summer,  leading  to 
excessive  competition  and  abuses.  He  believes  permanent 
forces  are  applicable  to  80  per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage. 
Coleman  King,  Long  Island,  described  a  plan  in  effect  on  his 
road  for  the  last  three  years,  whereby  men  are  guaranteed  per- 
manent employment  for  the  entire  year  and  stated  that  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  men  now  in  service  have  been  with  the 
road  over  one  year  in  spite  of  the  present  labor  conditions. 
J.  B.  Oatman,  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  told  of  his 
inability  to  increase  track  forces  appreciably  above  the  win- 
ter basis,  although  authorized  to  put  on  many  more  men  last 
spring. 

The  operation  of  boarding  camps  was  also  the  subject  of 
extended  discussion.  George  Beckingham,  Grand  Trunk, 
strongly  favored  company  operated  labor  bureaus  and  board- 
ing camps,  believing  laborers  would  come  to  the  company 
operated  employment  bureau  first,  and  that  more  satisfactory 
results  would  be  secured.  Other  members  strongly  con- 
demned present  conditions  in  boarding  camps  and  urged  that 
the  companies  take  them  over. 

THE  INSPECTION  OF  TIES   IN  TRACK  FOR  RENEWALS 

1.  To  secure  uniform  practice  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  ties  from  track  before  their  safe  service  life  is 
exhausted  and  at  the  same  time  to  distribute  renewals  prop- 
erly in  all  tracks,  ties  for  renewals  should  hereafter  be 
marked  by  inspectors  reporting  directly  to  the  supervising 
officers. 

2.  When  the  season  arrives  for  the  inspectors  to  start 
out,  after  conferring  with  their  superior  officers,  they  will 
inspect  one  mile  of  main  track  on  each  section  in  order 
to  allow  the  section  forces  to  begin  tie  renewals.  They 
will  then  complete  the  inspection  of  all  ties  in  main  tracks 
and  sidings  on  all  sections.  Inspectors  will  make  a  daily 
report  to  their  superior  officers  on  the  proper  form,  show- 
ing the  number  of  ties  marked  for  renewals  in  the  main 
track  between  each  two  mile  posts  and  the  number  of  cross- 
ties,  switch  ties  and  cross-over  sets  marked  for  renewals 
in  each  siding,  giving  the  siding  numbers. 

3.  Section  foremen  must  in  all  cases  accompany  the 
inspector  over  their  sections  while  the  inspection  is  being 
made.  For  1917  renewals  one  heavy  white  mark  must 
be  placed  on  the  rail  above  each  tie  to  be  renewed,  this 
mark  to  be  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  west  rail.  In- 
spectors should  keep  a  book  record  of  all  inspections,  to 
be  used   from  year  to  year   for  comparison. 

4.  There  should  be  two  standards  for  marking  ties 
for  renewals:  (1)  Where  the  track  is  not  to  be  disturbed 
and  (2)  where  the  track  is  to  be  raised  off  the  old  bed.  In 
the  latter  case,  ties  should  be  inserted  while  the  track  is 
being  raised,  thus  placing  them  on  the  new  bed.  In  the 
former  case,   ties   should   be  dug   in. 

.^.  Inspectors  should  be  provided  with  in.spection  picks, 
jjaint  l)rushes  and  the  necessary  white  lead  paint. 

6.  Inspectors  should  be  furnished  with  a  statement 
showing  the  location  of  all  track  which  is  to  be  raised  on 
each  section,  also  the  track  where  new  steel  is  to  be  laid  and 
re-balla.sted. 

7.  Every  tie  which  apparently  is  not  good  or  which 
shows  signs  of  decay  or  failure  must  be  inspected  with  the 
pick. 


rt.  In  determining  the  necessity  for  replacing  a  'tie,  its 
condition  as  to  decay  and  wear,  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  the  traffic  carried,  its  position  in  track,  the  kind  of 
timber,  the  condition  of  neighboring  ties,  the  weight  of  rail 
and  tie  plates  must  all  be  considered. 

9.  Case  1 — Ties  should  be  inspected  for  the  condition 
of  timber  by  driving  the  pick  into  each  side  adjacent  to 
the  rail  seats,  near  both  the  bottom  and  the  top  faces, 
below  the  sap  line.  The  pick  must  he  driven  into  the  ties 
toward  the  center  and  must  be  drawn  with  as  little  prying 
as  possible.  Tics  should  not  be  tested  on  the  top,  with  the 
exception  of  making  tests  for  decay  around  tie  plates  and 
spikes.  In  making  these  tests,  the  ties  should  not  be  muti- 
lated more  than  absolutely  necesary.  To  test  a  tie  for 
strength,  one  end  of  the  pick  should  be  inserted  under  the 
end  of  the  tie  and  the  pick  used  as  a  lever.  If  a  tie  is 
broken  under  the  rail  seat  this  method  will  usually  deter- 
mine it. 

a.  If  two  ties  of  only  one  year's  safe  service  are  to- 
gether, one  must  be  removed,  and  a  group  of  ties  of  only 
one  year's  safe  service,  must  be  so  removed  as  to  leave  each 
doubtful  tie  with  one  good  neighbor. 

b.  Sap  rot  alone  is  not  to  condemn  a  tie  for  service. 

c.  A  tie  cut  down  b}-  railwear  is  not  to  be  removed  un- 
less the  rail  is  cut  into  the  face  more  than  one  inch.  This 
applies  to  ties  in  tangents,  as  all  ties  should  be  full-plated 
and  protected  against  rail  wear  on  curves.  On  curvature 
where,  through  repeated  rail  renewals,  ties  are  necessarily 
adzed  more  or  less  for  the  new  plates,  when  a  tie  is  so  cut 
down  as  to  weaken  it  for  the  service  imposed,  it  should  be 
removed  and  saved  for  side-track  renewals  if  the  timber 
is  sound.  On  tangents  where  a  good  tie  is  cut  down  not 
more  than  one  inch  with  rail  wear  or  adzing,  it  should  be 
protected    against    further  cutting   with   tie   plates. 

d.  In  case  ties  are  spaced  too  wide  apart  or  where  a 
hirge  hewn  tie  is  removed  and  replaced  with  a  smaller  tie, 
an  extra  spacer  tie  may  be  in.serted,  as  the  judgment  of  the 
inspector  may  decide. 

e.  Very  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  red  oak  and  pin  oak,  also  any  other  kind  of  timber 
that  decays  from  the  heart,  as  such  ties  usually  rot  from 
the  center,  leaving  a  hard  shell,  which  can  only  be  detected 
by  careful  inspection. 

f.  Where  track  is  subject  to  heaving,  and  where  shim- 
ming is  necessary,  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  enough 
good,  sound  timber  for  spiking  and  bracing,  and  careful 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  inspection  of  ties  througii 
road  crossings,  station  platforms  and  other  places  where 
they  are  covered  and  liaiile  to  be  overlooked  b>-  the  section 
foremen. 

10.  Case  2 — In  track  where  new  rail  is  to  be  laid  or 
old  rail  is  to  be  re-ballasted  out  of  face,  sufficient  renewals 
should  be  made  to  last  at  least  three  years,  depending  upon 
the  conditions,  without  being  disturbed  for  renewals  during 
that  time.  Inspectors  will  make  a  liberal  inspection  of 
such  tracks,  testing  the  ties  for  decay  as  in  Case  1,  but  re- 
moving all  ties  that  will  not  last  more  than  three  vears. 
Where  new  steel  is  laid,  no  bad  ties  must  be  left  under 
the  joints.  In  making  renewals  in  this  case,  some  fairly 
good  ties  may  be  taken  out,  in  which  case  thev  should  be 
sorted  and  piled  carefully,  to  be  picked  up  and  distributed 
for  side-track   renewals. 

11.  A  lower  standard  of  inspection  should  be  used  for 
mine  lines  and  side  tracks  and  especially  for  standinsr  tracks 
in  yards,  where  no  tie  must  be  taken  out  of  track  until  its 
safe  service   life    is   exhausted. 

12.  In  passing  tracks  care  must  be  used  to  see  that  ties 
around  turnout  curves  are  in  good  condition. 

13.  In  main  tracks  and  sidings  where  the  track  is  not 
to  be  lifted,  foremen  must  renew  only  the  ties  that  are 
spotted  by  the  inspector,  and  in  case  they  find  ties  which. 
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in  their  judgment,  should  be  renewed,  they  will  notify 
their  superior  officer  and  the  inspector  will  be  sent  back 
to  make  a  re-inspection.  Where  track  is  to  be  raised,  the 
foremen  should  renew  ties  marked  by  the  inspector  and 
remove  any  unmarked  ties  which  in  their  judgment  should 
come  out,  such  ties  to  be  marked  with  a  cross  on  the  top 
face  and  laid  aside  for  examination  by  the  inspectors. 

14.  Inspection  of  ties  by  an  independent  inspector  should 
not  relieve  the  roadmasters,  supervisors  or  foremen  of  the 
responsibility   for  the  safety   of  their  track. 

15.  Inspectors  will  inspect  all  switch  ties  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above,  except  that  in  case  a  switch  or  cross- 
o^•er  set  is  more  than  one-half  decayed,  requiring  renew- 
als, a  new  set  should  be  put  in  and  any  old  ties  taken  out 
Avhich  are  fit  for  use  are  to  be  saved  and  used  for  patch- 
ing  other   sets. 

16.  After  all  tracks  have  been  gone  over  and  inspected, 
inspectors  should  spend  their  time  checking  renewals  and 
marking  ties  which  were  missed  by  the  first  inspection. 
They  should  also  carefully  examine  all  ties  taken  out  by 
foremen  which  were  not  marked  originally  and  should  see 
that  all  usable  ties  taken  out  of  the  track  from  any  cause 
whatever  are-  properly  sorted  and  re-distributed  for  side- 
track renewals.  Inspectors  should  give  careful  attention 
to  all  features  of  track  work  as  they  go  over  the  line, 
especially  in  connection  with  tie  renewals,  and  report 
promptly  to  their  superior  officer  any  defective  practice  com- 
ing to  their  attention,  such  as  striking  picks  and  other  tools 
into  new  ties  when  drawing  them  into  track,  also  adzing, 
spiking,    tie-plating,    etc. 

Discussion 
D.  O'Hern,  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  thought  no  further 
inspection  was  required  than  that  given  by  roadmasters  and 
foremen.  He  cited  cases  of  incompetent  inspectors  that  had 
been  brought  to  his  attention.  Similar  views  were  expressed 
by  several  others.  J.  B.  Oatnian  said  the  track  officers  on 
his  road  were  glad  to  have  tie  inspectors  as  these  men  saved 
them  much  time.  The  inspectors  devote  their  entire  time  to 
this  work,  while  the  supervisors  cannot  give  the  necessan' 
time  and  young  foremen  are  frequently  incompetent.  J.  F. 
Meir,  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  bore  out  this  last  point 
saying  foremen  would  put  in  ties  where  it  was  easy  or  where 
little  trucking  was  required.  M.  Donahue,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  said  it  was  his  experience  that  roadmasters  were  glad 
to  have  the  inspection  done  for  them.  He  objected  to  the 
plan  to  inspect  one  mile  of  each  section  only  on  account  of  the 
time  lost  in  riding  to  the  next  section.  J.  B.  Kelley,  Soo 
Line,  favored  inspectors  as  he  believed  the  old  system  leads 
to  much  waste.  Several  others  favored  tie  inspectors  if  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  roadmaster,  while  some  preferred  to 
have  assistant  roadmasters  or  shorter  districts  to  permit  the 
roadmaster  to  make  the  inspection.  The  report  was  adopted 
with  minor  revisions. 

THE  MATERIAL  PROBLEM 

By  W.  A.  Summerhays, 

Assistant    Purchasing   .-\gcnt,    Illinois    Central,    Chicago. 

The  railroads  are  finding  great  difficulty,  not  only  in 
maintaining  their  customary  stocks  of  material,  but  in  ob- 
taining enough  of  the  most  necessary  items  to  keep  the 
road  and  equipment  in  safe  operating  condition.  While 
deliveries  have  been  greatly  delayed,  prices  have  climbed 
steadily.  Track  spikes  that  could  be  bought  for  $3  a  keg 
two  years  ago  are  now  selling  at  $8  a  keg.  During  the 
same  period  track  bolts  have  advanced  from  $3.75  to  $11  a 
keg,  angle  bars  from  $1.50  to  $3.25  a  hundred  weight,  tie 
plates  from  $36  to  $65  a  ton,  rail  anchors  from  16  cents 
to  31  cents  each,  steel  rails  from  $30  to  $40  a  ton  and  other 
items  proportionately.  A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the 
increases  in  prices  of  all  items  of  material  used  in  main- 


tenance of  way  and  structures  places  the  figure  at  30  per 
cent. 

We  have  in  our  store  departments  complete  records  of 
each  item  of  material  in  stock  at  the  storehouses  in  addition 
to  the  quantities  which  are  due  on  unfilled  orders.  On  most 
railroads,  however,  it  is  the  practice  to  carrj'  small  emer- 
gency stocks  of  track  materials  at  designated  points  along 
the  line  as  vvell  as  regular  working  stocks  at  each  section 
foreman's  toolhouse.  In  these  times  it  becomes  very  neces- 
sary for  each  roadmaster  and  storekeeper  to  know  exactly 
what  is  available  at  every  point  on  the  railroad.  This  is 
best  accomplished  by  having  for  each  division,  whether 
in  the  office  of  division  storekeeper  or  roadmaster,  a  com- 
plete taljulated  list  of  every  item  of  material  on  the  division, 
showing  its  exact  location.  This  statement  should  be  kept 
up  to  date  by  adding  each  shipment  of  material  received 
from  the  storehouse  or  supply  car  and  deducting  each  item 
of  material  reported  as  used  by  the  foremen.  When  emer- 
gencies arise  requiring  the  immediate  use  of  materials  which 
can  not  be  obtained  readily  through  the  customary  sources, 
a  record  of  this  sort,  showing  the  material  on  hand  on  the 
line  of  road  is  invaluable.  The  amount  involved  is  no  small 
matter,  amounting  to  $10,000  or  more  on  any  average 
operating  division,  and  to  $20,000  or  $25,000  on  the  larger. 
busier  railroads  where  rail,  cross-tie  and  tie  plate  renewals 
are  more  frequent. 

It  is  a  natural  tendency  in  maintaining  line  stocks  of 
material  to  keep  on  hand  more  than  the  working  conditions 
on  the  division  justify.  A  record  such  as  above  described 
will  show  at  a  glance  just  how  long  each  item  has  been  on 
hand  and  whether  it  should  be  transferred  to  some  other 
point  where  needed.  No  requisition  should  be  passed  to 
the  purchasing  agent  until  it  has  been  checked  carefully 
against  the  record  of  line  stock  as  well  as  of  storehouse 
stock  and  an  effort  made  to  supply  the  items  needed  from 
stock   un   hand. 

]Much  of  the  material  carried  in  line  stock  as  a  safe- 
guard against  possible  emergencies  remains  on  hand  a  long 
time  before  it  is  used.  Unless  given  an  occasional  coating 
of  heavy  oil  or  thin  paint  the  material  soon  becomes  dam- 
aged by  rust  or  action  of  the  elements  until  it  is  little  better 
than  second-hand  material. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  watch  constantly  the  uses  to 
which  materials  are  put.  Every  dollar  wasted  in  material 
means  the  expenditure  of  $1.50  or  $2  to  purchase  the  same 
quantity  in  replacement  and  nothing  should  be  discarded 
until  it  is  actually  worn  out. 

While  the  prices  of  new  material  have  advanced  30  per 
cent  to  200  per  cent,  the  price  of  scrap  has  risen  to  an  even 
greater  extent,  and  this  has  given  rise  on  many  railroads  to 
a  campaign  toward  cleaning  up  all  scrap  and  putting  it  on 
the  market.  While  it  is  desirable  at  all  times  to  market  all 
scrap  as  soon  as  it  is  available  without  permitting  any  ac- 
cumulations, great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  selling 
as  scrap  a  single  item  which  can  be  put  to  further  use. 
Even  though  the  price  of  scrap  is  300  or  400  per  cent  higher 
than  at  the  start  of  the  war,  we  must  remember  that  the 
spread  between  scrap  material  and  new  material  is  much 
greater  now  than  at  that  time. 

.\lthough  all  section  foremen  may  be  fully  instructed 
relative  to  carefully  inspecting  scrap  before  loading  for 
the  market  and  holding  out  every  usable  article,  it  is  a 
very  human  tendency  to  discard  with  the  scrap  all  sec- 
ond-hand material  of  which  the  foreman  has  no  immediate 
need.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  competent 
inspector  pass  upon  all  scrap  and  set  aside  all  material 
which  is  tit  for  further  use  or  can  be  reworked.  Where 
facilities  are  provided  for  reworking  and  assorting  scrap 
at  one  point  on  a  division  or  railroad  system,  a  very  de- 
cided saving  can  be  effected  by  employing  a  blacksmith  to 
rework  certain  materials. 
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All  roadmasters  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  roll- 
ing mills,  due  to  giving  preference  to  the  government's  re- 
quirements for  new  rail,  the  result  being  a  decided  shortage 
in  new  rails  on  many  railroads.  This  condition  has  strong- 
ly affected  the  supply  of  frogs,  switches  and  guard  rails 
owing  to  inability  of  the  frog  manufacturers  to  procure  new 
rail.  Every  roadmaster  can  help  this  situation  by  making 
careful  inspection  of  every  piece  of  track  material  removed 
from  track.  Many  spring  frogs  and  bolted  rigid  frogs  can 
be  made  lit  for  further  use,  when  removed  from  track  be- 
cause of  having  only  one  part  broken,  by  removing  a  simi- 
lar part  from  another  scrap  frog  and  making  repairs.  A 
great  deal  of  this  kind  of  work  is  being  accomplished  on 
various  railroads,  some  railroads  going  to  the  expense  of 
fitting  up  small  shops  where  second-hand  rail  can  be  planed 
and  fitted  to  supply  the  needed  parts  in  repairing  frogs.  In 
view  of  the  wide  spread  between  the  cost  of  new  material 
and  the  value  of  scrap  material,  the  present  is  an  exception- 
ally favorable  time  for  installing  a  plant  of  this  nature. 

Discussion 
P.  J  McAndrews,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  described  in 
detail  the  methods  used  on  the  North  Western  to  repair  frogs 
in  side  tracks  and  yards  by  means  of  the  oxygen  acetylene 
welding  process.  The  road  has  SO  outfits  and  plans  to  pro- 
vide each  roadmaster  with  one.  The  process  has  not  been 
used  on  the  main  tracks  but  he  believed  it  is  practicable. 
The  outfits  are  leased  to  the  railroads  by  a  manufacturer 
who  sells  the  gases  and  metal  used  in  welding,  and  also 
furnishes  an  instructor  to  teach  the  process.  Bright  young 
men  taken  from  section  gangs  learn  to  do  the  work  very 
quickly.  The  torches  are  also  used  for  cutting  rails  and 
burning  bolt  holes  as  accurately  as  necessary  for  side  track 
work.  Old  angle  bars  have  been  welded  to  part  of  the  rail 
for  rail  anchors  when  new  anchors  could  not  be  obtained. 

THE^ECONOMY  OF  OILING  TRACK  FASTENINGS 
By  E.  T.  Howson 

Engineering  Editor,  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 

To  have  suggested  that  track  fastenings  should  be  oiled 
to  protect  them  from  corrosion  would  have  subjected  one 
to  much  ridicule  only  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  today  not 
one,  but  several  large  roads  have  made  this  a  standard 
practice  and  others  are  awakening  rapidly  to  the  economy 
of  this  procedure,  so  that  it  is  now  a  subject  of  live  inter- 
est to  track  men. 

The  Destructive  Effects  of  Corrosion 
The  destructive  agents  attacking  track  materials  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  groups,  ( 1 )  those  resulting  from 
wear  created  by  service  and  (2)  those  resulting  from  at- 
mospheric and  other  agencies  producing  corrosion.  It  is 
with  the  latter  group  that  we  are  interested  here.  Corro- 
sion is  induced  primarily  by  (1)  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, (2)  the  action  of  salt  water  or  spray  on  lines  located 
along  the  seacoast,  (3)  by  local  conditions  at  tunnels,  etc., 
and  (4)  by  brine  drippings  from  refrigerator  cars. 

Atmospheric  corrosion  is  present  everywhere,  although  in 
widely  varying  degree  of  activity.  Its  effects  are  most 
pronounced  in  humid  climates,  as  in  certain  parts  of  the 
south,  while  its  action  is  almost  negligible  in  parts  of  the 
arid  west.  The  most  severe  corrosion  exists  on  those  rail- 
roads over  whidi  large  numliers  of  refrigerator  cars  are 
hauled. 

The  first  effect  of  corrosion  is  a  loss  of  material.  This 
may  be  so  small  relative  to  the  total  area  of  the  section  as 
to  be  negligible,  but  with  track  fastenings  this  deterioration 
frequently  continues  to  the  extent  that  failure  is  brought 
about  from  weakness  due  to  loss  of  section.  One  of  the 
most  severe  examples  of  brine  corrosion  in  this  country  is 
found  on  the  tracks  of  the  Chicago   Junction   Railwav  in 


the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  On  one  of  the  main 
switching  leads  over  which  refrigerator  cars  are  moving 
almost  constantly  the  base  of  the  rails,  the  tie  plates  and  the 
fastenings  are  eaten  away  so  quickly  that  they  have  to  be 
renewed  at  intervals  of  not  to  exceed  one  year.  This  con- 
dition is  more  severe  than  that  found  on  the  average  road. 
However,  severe  conditions  are  found  frequently  on  lines 
out  in  the  open.  They  are  brought  about  primarily  by  the 
brine,  but  the  atmospheric  corrosion  tends  to  the  same  re- 
sult. 

Another  common  and  serious  result  of  corrosion  is  the 
rusting  of  the  nuts  in  place  on  track  bolts.  This  condi- 
tion prevents  their  being  tightened  readily,  as  they  should 
be  from  time  to  time,  and  causes  a  heavy  breakage  and 
consequent  loss  of  bolts  when  they  are  tightened.  When 
relaying  rail,  the  presence  of  corroded  bolts  not  only  slows 
down  operations  through  the  necessity  of  cutting  them  off, 
liut   this  operation  in  itself  is  expensive. 

Applying   Oil   Arrests   Corrosion 

The  realization  of  the  losses  in  track  materials  brought 
about  by  corrosion  has  led  to  the  experimental  applica- 
tion of  oil  on  a  number  of  roads  during  the  last  few 
years.  To  be  effective  in  arresting  corrosion,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  proper  grade  of  oil  lie  selected.  It  must 
not  be  so  thin  that  it  will  not  remain  on  the  fastenings, 
i)Ut  will  run  off  freely  onto  the  ties  and  ballast,  while  it 
should  not  be  so  thick  that  it  will  not  distribute  itself  over 
the  metal  readily.  Where  the  proper  grade  of  oil  is  secured 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  retain  this  coating  on  the 
fastenings   for  a  year  or  more. 

\\'hen  experimenting  in  a  limited  way  it  has  been  the 
common  practice  to  apply  the  oil  by  hand,  giving  a  track 
walker  or  section  man  a  bucket  of  oil  and  a  small  broom, 
brush  or  swab.  This  was  the  method  used  by  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  \\'estern  in  oiling  the  joints  on  six  miles 
of  track  in  which  new  rail  was  being  laid  last  vear.  Ordi- 
narily crude  oil  was  used  for  this  work  at  a  cost  of  about 
$4  per  single-track  mile,  50  cents  of  which  was  for  ma- 
terial  and  $.5.50   for  labor. 

■J"he  Union  Pacific  oiled  the  joints  in  one  mile  of  track 
in  each  roadmaster's  district  on  the  Wyoming  district  last 
fall.  The  i)olts  were  not  tightened  for  two  or  three  days 
after  the  oil  had  been  applied,  but  after  that  inter\'al  it  was 
found  that  they  were  tightened  more  easily  and  that  the 
tiireads  on  the  bolts  and  nuts  were  maintained  in  better 
(ondition,  thereby  securing  a  saving  in  both  labor  and  ma- 
terial. To  secure  a  direct  comparison  of  results  a  number 
of  joints  which  had  been  oiled  and  a  similar  number  which 
had  not  been  so  treated  were  removed  recently  for  examina- 
tion, and  it  was  found  that  while  the  bolts  which  had  not 
been  oiled  showed  evidence  of  corrosion  and  cutting  of  the 
threads,  the  others  showed  no  such  tendency. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &:  Quincy  adopted  the  practice 
a  year  ago  of  oiling  all  the  joints  and  bolts  when  laying 
new  rail  or  wiien  relaying  second-hand  85-lb.  rail  or  heavier 
on  main  lines.  Bolts  in  main  tracks  which  are  to  be  relaid 
are  also  oiled  about  a  month  in  advance  of  the  removal  of 
the  rail  and  this  practice  has  been  found  to  permit  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  bolts  to  be  reclaimed.  Recent 
studies  of  this  subject  have  also  led  to  the  decision  to  oil 
not  only  the  joints,  but  also  the  base  of  the  rail  and  other 
fastenings  on  certain  lines  of  tliis  road. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  the  Illinois  Central  began 
to  experiment  with  the  oiling  of  track  fastening  on  its 
Southern  lines,  the  results  of  which  have  been  so  satis- 
factof>-  tiiat  it  has  been  extended  over  the  entire  system 
and  all  joints  are  now  oiled  twice  a  year.  The  oil  is  ordi- 
narily applied  by  hand  with  an  ordinary  whitewash  or 
paint  brush.  Approximately  10  gal.  of  low-grade  fuel  oil 
is   required  per  mile.     The   total   cost  of   this   application 
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varies   from  $2.50  to  $4.25   per  mile,   averaging   somewhat 
over  $3. 

One  of  the  earliest  roads  to  undertake  the  oiling  of  track 
fastenings  was  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  on  which 
road  it  has  been  found  that  this  practice  has  increased  the 
life  of  the  bolts  25  per  cent.  Careful  records  have  also 
shown  a  saving  of  over  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  bolts 
required  for  replacement  purposes  on  the  Eastern  lines, 
while  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired to  tighten  loose  bolts  has  been  reduced  at  least  40 
per  cent.  About  75  gal.  of  fuel  oil,  costing  about  5  cents 
per  gallon,  is  required  per  mile,  making  a  total  cost  for 
material  of  $3.75  per  mile  and  $2.50  for  labor.  Where 
the  bolts  and  joints  are  oiled  alone  the  total  cost  is  ap- 
proximately  $2.50   per   single-track   mile. 

The  Lackawanna  Has  Developed  an  Oiling  Machine 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  developed 
this  practice  further  than  any  other  road.  This  line  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  heavy  track  con- 
struction. Creosoted  ties  and  screw  spikes  are  used  ex- 
clusively, while  the  tie  plates  are  of  a  heavier  section  than 
commonly  employed  elsewhere.  With  treated  ties  costing 
$1.30  each,  tie  plates  between  30  cents  and  50  cents,  screw 
spikes  5  cents  and  track  bolts  from  5  to  11  cents  each,  and 
other  track  materials  correspondingly  expensive,  this  road 
began  an  investigation  of  means  of  protecting  these  mate- 
rials early,  which  led  to  the  oiling  of  track  fastenings. 
Further  study  led  to  the  development  of  a  track-spraying 
device  in  1914.  The  following  year  a  flat  car  was  equipped 
to  distribute  the  oil  and  in  1916  an  enclosed  air-operated  car 
was  built  in  a  remodeled  caboose.  One  end  was  rebuilt 
to  bring  the  operating  table  as  far  forward  as  possible  and 
the  car  was  equipped  with  air  compressors,  air  supply  tanks, 
sand  boxes,  rail  wiper,  oil  strainer,  air-operated  oiling  de- 
vices, an  automatic  device  for  clearing  obstructions  on  the 
track  and  adjustable  circular  nozzles.  The  car  was  also 
ecjuipped  with  a  headlight,  whistle,  air  brakes,  speedometer 
and  pressure  gages,  enabling  the  operator  to  control  the 
train  and  to  know  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  work- 
ing at  all  times. 

Approximately  1,100  miles  of  track  was  oiled  with  this 
machine  in  the  fall  of  1916  at  a  cost  of  $5.60  per  mile, 
divided  as  follows: 

10,400  gallons  of  oil  at  5  cents $520 

Engine    and    crew 30 

Operator    5 

Materials  and  supplies .• 5 

Total  cost  per  day $560 

When  the  oil  was  first  applied,  in  1915,  it  was  expected 
that  it  would  loosen  and  remove  the  scale  and  corrosion 
on  the  rails  and  fastenings  and  a  heavy  application  was 
made  where  corrosion  from  brine  drippings  or  other  causes 
was  severe,  the  ordinary  application  being  about  100  gal. 
per  mile.  The  following  year  it  was  found  that  the  oil 
had  removed  the  heavy  scale  and  exposed  the  solid  metal 
where  the  corrosion  had  been  severe  and  at  other  places 
subjected  to  ordinary  attacks  the  oil  was  in  first-class  con- 
dition on  the  fastenings.  After  making  a  further  applica- 
tion last  year  it  is  evident  that  this  oil  is  now  protecting 
the  rails  and  fastenings  satisfactorily.  With  the  dust  cre- 
ated by  traffic  it  has  formed  a  coat  on  the  metal  that  is  not 
affected  by  weather  conditions.  Based  upon  this  experi- 
ence, it  is  believed  that  a  heavy  coating  of  oil  after  the 
original  application  may  be  followed  by  lighter  applica- 
tions once  a  year  where  track  is  not  subjected  to  excessive- 
ly severe  corrosion.  . 

The  practice  of  oiling  track  fastenings  to  protect  them 
against  corrosion  has  now  been  developed  satisfactorily  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  oil  of  the  proper  grade  will  pro- 
tect  the   rails    and    fastenings    from   corrosion    and   thereby 


extend  their  life  materially.  The  economy  of  the  oiling  of 
the  fastenings  would  appear  to  require  no  demonstration, 
particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  these  materials  are 
obtainable  only  with  great  difficulty   and   long  delays. 

Discussion 

r.  H.  Gruver,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  stated 
that  on  his  road  all  joints  were  oiled  twice  a  year  and  he 
finds  the  practice  successful.  It  is  done  with  a  pail  and 
brush  and  costs  $12  per  section.  J.  H.  BrowTi,  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  told  of  six  years'  experience  with  oil 
and  stated  that  it  was  entirely  successful.  It  eliminates  rust 
and  makes  wrenching  easy.  Cattle  guards  are  also  oiled, 
thus  greatly  increasing  their  life. 

LABOR  SAVING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TRACK  WORK 

By  E.  J.  Boland 

Roadmaster,  Illinois  Central,  Freeport,  111. 

It  is  the  intention  here  to  give  an  idea  of  the  labor-saving 
devices  in  use  on  one  of  the  large  railroad  systems  of  this 
country.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  installation  of  this 
large  amount  of  the  equipment  mentioned  below.  ( 1 )  as  a 
matter  of  progress,  and  (2)  to  offset  the  growing  scarcity 
of  all  classes  of  labor. 

Ditchers.  The  steam  ditcher  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor 
savers  in  operation  today.  The  company  now  has  nine 
ditchers  of  the  boom  type.  The  saving  with  the  operation 
of  these  machines  is  estimated  at  10  cents  per  yard  on  250 
yd.  per  day  over  the  next  best  method.  Six  months'  opera- 
tion per  year  will  save  about  50  per  cent  on  the  investment. 
In  addition  to  operating  as  ditchers,  these  machines  can  be 
used  in  loading  and  unloading  all  kinds  of  materials,  for 
other  heavy  lifting  and  for  excavating  work. 

Dump  Cars.  Air  dump  cars  in  place  of  flat  cars  in 
ditcher  service  are  of  great  value.  The  method  is  to  oper- 
ate two  20-yd.  air  dump  cars  with  each  ditcher,  one  ahead 
of  the  machine  and  one  behind.  By  this  method  the  cars 
are  easily  loaded  and  can  be  unloaded  immediately.  Mv 
e.xperience  has  been  that  a  saving  of  four  cents  per  cubic 
yard  can  he  made,  based  on  125  cu.  yd.  per  day,  which 
figures  about  22  per  cent  on  the  investment,  based  on  six 
months'  operation  per  year.  This  also  releases  the  10  or 
12  steel  underframe  flat  cars  for  revenue  service  and  the 
Lidgerwood   for  heavier  work   in  unloading  gravel  ballast. 

Lidgerwood  Unloaders.  The  company  now  has  11  of 
these  machines  which  are  used  in  unloading  gravel  ballast, 
sand  for  track  elevation,  dirt,  strippings  for  banking  and 
any  similar  heavy  work  which  is  found  necessarv.  .-^ 
trainload  of  gravel  from  the  Foreston,  111.,  pit  consisting  of 
35  Haskell  &  Barker  cars  of  about  30  yd.  each  can  be  un- 
loaded with  one  of  these  machines  in  about  30  min.  pro- 
vided the  material  is  unloaded  continuously.  This  opera- 
tion would  require  210  men  for  atwut  2'.>  hours  without 
this  equipment.  These  machines,  when  operated  six  months 
of  the  year,  will  save  at  least  50  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Track  Supervisors'  Motor  Cars.  The  compan}-  has  pro- 
vided each  roadmaster  and  track  supervisor  with  an  in- 
spection car,  which  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  these 
ofticers  over  100  per  cent.  Tlie  track  can  be  given  much 
closer  attention  than  by  any  other  method. 

Section  Motor  Cars.  Until  recently  the  company  had 
only  a  few  sections  equipped  with  cars  of  company  owner- 
ship. A  great  number  of  the  men  had  realized  the  advan- 
tages that  could  be  obtained  from  motor  cars  and  had  pur- 
chased engines  themselves  from  various  makers  which  were 
installed  on  their  hand  cars.  The  road  has  now  purchased 
a  sufiicient  number  of  cars  to  equip  all  of  the  gangs.  Ar- 
rangements were  also  made  to  purchase  the  engines  from 
the  foremen,  so  that  the  company  would  be  the  sole  o^vner 
of  all  of  the  motor-car  equipment  on  its  lines. 
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Bridge,  Building  'and  Extra  Gang  Motor  Cars.  The  ad- 
ditional advantage  obtained  in  this  class  of  work  is  that 
the  gangs  often  travel  long  distances.  The  men  are  carried 
to  their  work  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  are  not  worn 
out  by  the  trip.  It  is  not  necessary  to  move  the  camp  out- 
fits nearly  so  often,  which  saves  car  mileage  and  switching. 
Motor-Car  Mowing  Machines.  After  trying  out  a  ma- 
chine of  this  character  for  two  years  it  was  found  so  de- 
sirable that  1.5  more  were  purchased.  These  cars  will  mow 
a  neat  swath  on  each  side  of  the  track  at  the  rate  of  about 
30  miles  per  day.  Each  machine  will  save  its  cost  every 
year. 

Tracklaying  Machines.  The  nine  tracklaying  machines 
wliich  are  now  operated  iiy  the  company  have  been  of 
great  service  in  offsetting  the  labor  situation.  They  are  a 
great  relief  to  the  men,  as  the  m-ichine  does  all  of  the  heavy 
lifting.  The  gangs  can  be  reduced  or  more  rail  laid  than 
was  possible  with  the  same  gang  prior  to  operating  the 
machine.  The  ordinary  new  rail  program  on  this  road  in- 
cludes between  50,000  and  60,000  tons  per  year  and  any 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  laying  this  rail  cuts  down  one  of  the 
largest  items  of  expense. 

Rail  Loaders.  Each  division  is  now  equipped  with  an 
approved  air  rail  loader  which  can  be  operated  with  three 
or  four  men,  whereas  this  work  formerly  required  about 
20.  A  saving  of  this  kind  is  an  al)Solute  elimination  of  all 
of  the  useless  work  which  was  formerly  done  jjy  hand. 

Tool  Grinders.  This  device  relieved  the  most  cumber- 
some tool  that  was  carried  on  the  hand  or  motor  car. 
Grinders  cost  from  $12  to  $25,  depending  on  the  number 
of  attachments  provided  with  the  machine.  Tools  can  be 
kept  in  better  shape  and  the  machine  saves  its  first  cost 
in   one  season. 

Weed  Burners.  The.se  are  of  great  value  in  the  heavj' 
semi-tropical  country.  These  machines  when  operated 
over  a  district  a  second  time,  destroy  all  growth  for  a  width 
of  18  ft.  for  an  entire  season.  The  labor  of  operating  is 
almost  nothing,  compared  with  hand  work  in  the  same 
locality. 

Rail  Saws.  The  company  is  now  operating  one  portable 
rail  saw  at  Clinton,  111.,  and  authority  has  been  granted  for 
an  elaborate  permanent  sawing  plant  to  be  located  at  Cen- 
tralia.  All  second-hand  No.  1  rail  of  the  85-  and  90-lb. 
class  is  sawed  and  re-drilled  before  relaying  in  branch-line 
main  track.  The  sawing  process  makes  infinitely  better 
riding  track  and  adds  greatly  to  the  life  of  second-hand 
rail.  It  is  figured  that  about  $2  per  ton  will  take  care  of 
all  of  the  expen.se  of  handling  and  sawing.  The  riding  of 
track  has  improved  100  per  cent  by  using  sawed  rail,  in 
comparison  with  the  old  method. 

.Snow-Thawing  Outfits.  The  greatest  advantage  in  these 
outfits  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reload  snow  and  ice 
taken  from  switches  and  interlocking  plants.  In  congested 
territory  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  cast  snow  out  of  the 
switches  and  in  some  cases  it  would  have  to  be  handled  five 
or  six  times  before  it  was  finally  disposed  of.  One  man 
with  one  of  these  outfits  can  accomplish  as  much  as  three 
or  four  by  the  old  method. 

Cinder  Cars.  Each  terminal  should  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  cinder  cars  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  cinders 
handled  without  using  cars  in  revenue  service.  The  side 
dump  car  with  the  ridge  bottom  is  the  best  class  of  car 
in  service.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  make  these  cars 
large  enough  to  hold  50  tons  of  cinders,  which  would  cut 
down  the  numlier  of  cars  and  greatlx-  aid  in  the  distribution. 

There  are  many  other  small  devices  which  are  of  great 
advantage  to  the  trackman,   some  of  which  are — 

Lawn   movers, 

Switch-point  straighteners, 

Porlalilo   electric   timber   drills, 

Oxwelil    repair    oiitfits. 


Ballast  screening  outfits, 

Rail  benders, 

Snow  i)lows  and  dangers, 

Electric  trucks  (for  service  in  shipyards  and  docks), 

Cleaners  for  bridge  steel  {no  satisfactory  device  is  on  the  mar- 
ket at  the  present  time,  but  a  device  for  cleaning  bridge 
steel  preparatory  to  painting  would  be  a  labor-  and  money- 
saving  device). 

Tie  sizing  and  boring  machines. 

Acid  grass  and  weed  killers  (several  of  these  patent  weed 
killers  have  been  tried  out  on  this  system,  but  the  results 
obtained  have  not  been  satisfactory  enough  for  the  expense 
incurred  to  justify  their  use).  I  think  that  every  device  of 
this  kind  should  be  given  fair  trial,  as  the  labor  to  remove 
weeds  and  grass  by  hand  is  tremendous. 

INSPECTION  OF  RAILS  AT  THE  MILL 
By  C.  W.  Gennert,  Jr., 
Manager,  Rail  Inspection  Department.  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co- 
Chicago. 

It  is  said  that  the  earliest  inspection  of  rails  consisted 
chiefly  of  determining  whether  the  size  of  the  flaws  in  the 
flanges  of  the  iron  rails  would  permit  of  their  concealment 
by  dovetailing  into  them  a  piece  of  iron  and  afterward  rub- 
bing the  patch  with  a  mixture  of  scale  and  white  lead. 
Later  at  the  commencement  of  manufacturing  Bessemer 
steel  rails,  whicli  railroad  officers  were  reluctant  to  adopt  on 
account  of  their  supposed  brittleness,  inspection  became  a 
more  serious  inatter.  Somewhat  stringent  specifications 
were  required  to  be  followed,  and  eventually  chemists  were 
emploA'ed  to  analyze  the  steel  made.  The  new  order  of 
things  came  to  stay,  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  railroad 
officers,  were  brought  to  a  keen  realization  of  the  fact  that 
with  so  important  a  subject  as  rails,  their  careful  and  sys- 
tematic inspection  was  not  only  warranted,  but  positively 
necessary. 

Started  in  1912 

It  seems  remarkable  that  for  years  the  inspection  con- 
sisted, apart  from  chemical  and  physical  testing  of  the 
steel  used,  of  merely  examining  the  exterior  or  surface  of 
the  rails  rolled;  that  is,  (1)  of  insuring  the  proper  fit 
of  the  template  or  gages;  (2)  of  guarding  against  the  ship- 
ment of  rails  containing  flaws,  seams  and  similar  defects 
that  can  be  seen  on  the  surface,  and  (3)  of  assuring  ad- 
herence to  the  desired  mechanical  finish  of  the  rails  with 
regard  especially  to  the  lengtlis,  squareness  of  the  ends, 
drilling  of  the  bolt  holes,  etc.  The  idea  never  seemed  to 
occur  that  steelmaking  and  the  subsequent  treatment  that 
steel  receives  from  the  time  it  is  made  until  it  is  finally 
rolled  into  rails  is  subject  to  all  of  the  frailties  to  which 
either  the  misworking  of  the  process  or  error  of  the  human 
agency  may  contribute.  But  in  1912,  when  a  verj'  severe 
winter's  record  of  rail  failures  had  brought  this  subject  to 
foremost  attention,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  by  certain  rail- 
roads, to  inaugurate  a  system  of  greater  or  closer  rail  in- 
spection. It  is  a  system  of  inspection  now  recognized  as 
essential  by  over  60  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Two  important  facts  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  rails  must  be  remembered;  first,  that  all  of  the  work  is 
continuous  for  24  hours  a  day  and  6  days  a  week;  and 
second,  that  the  workmen  are  invariably  paid  on  a  tonnage 
basis,  say,  for  100  tons,  with  a  bonus  when  this  amount  is 
exceeded  in  a  stated  time.  Both  of  these  conditions  are 
almost  a  positive  essential  to  the  industry,  as  obviously  and 
under  most  circumstances  an  increase  of  production  mu.«t  be 
invited  from  the  men.  But  no  other  conditions  possible 
could  probably  introduce  the  liability  for  error,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  poor  judgment  that  might  result  in  bad  quality 
that  these  do,   for  the  temptation   among   the   workmen  to 
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"speed  up"  some  part  of  the  process  unnecessarily  becomes 
quite  irresistible  at  times  and  possibly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  quality  of  the  rails  being  made. 

Special  inspection  provides  a  safeguard  for  the  evils  as- 
sociated with  the  process  of  making  rails.  The  system  con- 
templates the  employment  of  inspectors  for  duty  day  and 
night  in  each  important  department  of  the  mill.  These 
inspectors,  employed  in  so  far  as  possible  because  of  their 
experience  with  the  work  of  the  department  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  act  as  monitors  in  that  department.  Each 
man  keeps  an  individual  record  of  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment, so  made  up  that  it  is  actually  a  historical  record  of 
each  heat  of  steel  made  and  the  treatment  it  later  receives 
in  the  rolling  process.  The  men  are  instructed  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  operation  of  the  mills  in  any  way  except 
by  appealing  to  the  moral  responsibilities  and  obligations 
of  those  in  charge.  This  they  do  by  first  reporting  verbally 
to  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work  in  each  department 
any  deviation  from  recognized  good  practice,  and  then  by 
confirming  that  report  in  writing  to  the  higher  officers  in 
charge.  Immediate  opportunity  is  therefore  afforded  the 
manufacturer  to  divert  the  metal  affected  by  bad  practice 
or  workmanship  to  other  uses  or  orders,  and  to  take  such 
action  as  will  prevent  shipment  of  the  rails  which  might 
otherwise  go  forward.  This  feature  alone  has  resulted  in 
the  greatest  check  imaginable  on  errors  of  mill  practice  and 
lack  of  judgment  due  to  the  employment  of  workmen  on  the 
tonnage  basis.  The  workmen  apparently  realize  that  an 
inspector  is  watching  every  move  with  the  interest  of  the 
final  purchaser  of  the  rails  so  much  at  heart  that  any  evi- 
dent carelessness  or  lack  of  good  judgment  may  be  prompt- 
ly reported  to  the  officers  and  consequent  disciplining  re- 
sult. And  this  also  has  been  the  principal  feature  of  spe- 
cial inspection  that  has  so  largely  appealed  to  the  officers 
of  the  manufacturing  companies,  for  they,  unquestionably 
desiring  to  make  and  ship  only  rails  of  the  best  quality  and 
workmanship  possible,  have  been  quick  to  appreciate  the 
advantage  gained. 

The  reports  of  the  special  inspectors  are  accumulated 
eventually  and  made  up  to  comprise  a  complete  record  of 
each  heat  rolled  and  this  is  furnished  to  the  purchaser  as 
desired.  A  splendid  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  keep- 
ing definite  record  of  the  data  concerning  the  manufacture 
of  each  heat  of  rails  and  the  later  serviceability  of  those 
rails;  in  fact,  a  plan  has  been  advanced  whereby  the  link- 
ing together  of  the  manufacturing  record  with  the  failed 
rail  records  might  afford  untold  benefits  in  the  solving  of 
the  ultimate  problem  of  what  constitutes  good  rails,  but 
unfortunately  this  plan  has  not  yet  been  taken  advantage 
of  except  in  isolated  cases. 

There  is  one  remaining  feature  connected  with  the 
manufacture  and  inspection  of  rails  which  it  seems  not 
only  fair  to  mention,  but  to  impress  you  with  it  to  the  full- 
est extent.  It  is  this:  The  best  steel  rails  possible  of 
making  and  the  closest  and  most  critical  inspection  will 
be  of  no  avail  whatsoever  unless  the  rails  are  properly  used 
by  the  railroads.  You  appreciate  fully  that  the  slightest 
nick  in  the  right  place  can  ruin  the  best  of  steel  and  its 
misuse  in  other  ways  frequently  proves  equally  injurious. 

OTHER  PAPERS 

C.  J.  Coon,  engineer  of  track,  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York,  read  a  paper  Wednesday  morning  on  maintenance 
of  track  in  large  terminals  in  which  he  discussed  track  con- 
struction and  maintenance  methods  applicable  to  intensive 
operation  under  adverse  conditions. 

J.  S.  Robinson,  division  engineer,  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  housing  and  feeding  maintenance 
employees  in  which  he  described  a  design  of  portable  frame 
house  which  could  be  built  economically  and  also  be  dis- 
mantled readily  and  moved  from  place  to  place. 


('(jlv'inaii  King,  Long  Island,  presented  a  paper  at  tlie 
Tuesday  evening  session  describing  in  detail  the  work  in- 
volved in  assembling  materials  and  building  tracks  at  the 
cantonments  en  Long  Island. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Track  Supply  Association  was 
held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  Wednesday  evening.  There 
were  300  members  and  guests  present.  M.  J.  Gormley,  as- 
sistant to  the  president,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  chief 
general  agent  of  the  central  district  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  at  Chicago,  spoke  on  the  transportation  problems 
incident  to  the  war. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  102  new  members  and 
a  total  membership  of  964.  The  treasurer  reported  over 
$1,300  in  the  treasury.  The  total  registration  of  members  at 
the  convention  was  over  250. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  party  visited  the  Gary  mill  of 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  studying  the  manufacture  of  rails. 

THE  TRACK  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION 

The  sixth  annual  exhibit  of  the  Track  Supply  Association 
was  held  in  a  room  adjoining  the  convention  hall.  About 
50  firms  exhibited  their  devices.  Most  of  these  had  exhibited 
before,  but  there  were  also  several  new  ones.  The  officers  of 
the  association  for  the  past  year  were:  President,  R.  A.  Van 
Houten,  Sellers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago;  vice-president, 

E.  T.  Howson,  Railway  Age  Gazette,  Chicago;  secretary- 
treasurer,  W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillbum, 
N.  Y. ;  past-president,  F.  A.  Preston,  The  P.  &  M.  Company, 
Chicago;  director,  J.  J.  Cozzens,  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  director,  F.  A.  Barbey,  Fric- 
tionless  Rail,  Boston,  Mass.  The  names  of  the  exhibitors, 
together  with  the  products  exhibited  and  the  names  of  repre- 
sentatives in  attendance  follows: 

Ajax  Rail  Anchor  Co.,  Chicago.  Rail  anchors.  H.  G.  Elfborg,  C.  X, 
Holmberg,   A.   W.    Holmherg. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  American  railway 
ditcher.     Edward  Coleman,  H.  O.  Washburn. 

-American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago-  American  steel  fence  posts. 
American  fence.  M.  E.  Evans,  A.  W.  Froude,  J.  Alexander,  L.  P.  Shan- 
ahan,  J,  Collins,  C.  Boone,  B.  Ryder. 

American  Valve  &  Meter  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Economy  switch  stand, 
.Anderson    interlocker    switch    stand.    Safety    switch    lock.      J.   T.    McGarry, 

F,  C.    Anderson. 

Anti-Creeper  Corporation,  New  York.  Rail  anchors.  O.  Metcalf.  C.  H. 
Genscher,  T.  J.  B.  Bowman,  E.  L.  Mills,  P.  B.  Brown,  A.  J.  Diuklage, 
E.  T.   Evans. 

Barrett  Co.,  New  York.  Tarvia,  Barrett's  shingle  stain,  Corbosota  grade 
one    liquid    creosote    oil,    semaphore    roofing,    Multi-shingles,    Everjet    paint. 

E.  J.  Caldwell,  J.  R.  McVay,  John  Ross,  H.  W.  Fleming,  Tom  A.  War- 
ton,  K.   C.   Barth,   C.   F.   .Ames- 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  New  Century  adjustable 
switch  stand  and  "Steelton"  positive  switch  stand.  Robert  E.  Belknap, 
Neil  E.  Salsich,  John  F.  Hennessy. 

Carbic  Mfg.  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.  Carbic  lights.  Gordon  Paterson,  H.  N. 
Haberslroh. 

Chicago  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Chicago.  Thomas  rail  anchor  tie  plate. 
J.   S.   Llewellyn,  W.   M.   Osborn,   Ralph   Schmidt. 

Crerar,  Adams  &  Co..  Chicago.  Calumet  track  drill,  Ureka  bonding 
drill,  Carbic  lights,  track  jacks,  journal  jacks,  car  jacks  and  Calumet  die 
starters.  Russell  Wallace,  W.  I.  Clock,  George  Bassett,  J.  A.  Martin,  C. 
Clifford,  C.  Gregory,  R.   BuUard. 

Duff  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Genuine  Barrett  track  jacks,  Duff  stand- 
ard and  high  speed  ball  bearings,  screw  jacks  and  journal  jacks.  C.  M. 
Thulin,   E.  J.  Johnson. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago.  No.  36  one-man  inspection  motor 
car.     A.  A.   Taylor,   E.   C.   Golladay,  D.  K.   Lee,  G.  W.  Lewis. 

Fairmont  Gas  Engine  &  Railway  Motor  Car  Co.,  Fairmont,  Minn. 
Motor  cars.      D.   G.   Shephard. 

The   Frictionless   Rail,    Boston.      Special   section   of   rail    for   track   curves. 

F.  A.   Barney,  B.  W.   Simmonds,  T.   F.   Dwyer,  Jr. 

Hauck  Manufacturing  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Thawing  outfits, 
kerosene  burning  torches.     G.   -A.  Nelson,  W.  C.  Squires,  C.  P.  Cogswell. 

Hayes  Track  -Appliance  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.  Hayes  derails.  S.  W. 
Hayes,    R.   W.    Slautterback. 

R.  W.  Hunt  &  Co..  engineers,  Chicago.  Inspection  of  materials.  C.  W. 
Gennet,  Jr.,  J.  J.   Clark. 

Indianapolis  Brush  &  Broom  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Track  brooms.  F. 
R.    Lay,   George   Lemaux. 

Indianapolis  Switch  &  Frog  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Electric  welder  and 
manganese  track  worker.     J.  C.  Jameson. 

Ingersoll  Rand  Co.,  New  York.  Pneumatic  tools  and  tie  tampers.  W. 
H.   Armstrug,   W.   J.    Warner,    C.    Dougherty. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Hook  shoulder  tie  plates,  grooved 
head  angle  bars,  Abbott  rail  joint  plate,  welded  high  T-rail  joint  A.  P. 
Van  Schaick,  J.   Hench,  F.   E.   Abbott,  A.   H.  Weston. 

Alexander  Milburn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Milburn  carbide  light  and 
oxy-acetylene   weldins  and  cutting  apparatus.      E.    C.   McNutt. 
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Madden  Company,  Chicago.  Track  lahor  saving  devices.  H.  C.  Hollo- 
way,  T.   D.  Crowley. 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Motor  cars.  K.  G.  Sinclair,  F.  Posson,  George 
\V,    Bender. 

National  Lock  Washer  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Nut  locks.  J.  Howard  Horn, 
R.   L.   Carncross,  John   T.    Patterson,   Alvin   T.   Thompson. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Rail  anchors, 
rail  braces  and  tie  plates.     J.  J.  Byers  and  T.  W.  Aishton. 

Oxweld  Railioad  Service  Company,  Chicago.  Welding  by  its  oxygen  and 
acetylene  system.     George  Thompson,   K.  A.  Woodworth,  L.  C.  Ryan. 

P.  &  M.  Co.,  Chicago.  P.  &  M.,  Vaughn  and  Henggi  rail  anchors.  F. 
A.  Preston,  John  Reagan.  L.  O.  Henggi,  John  E.  Mahoney,  S.  M.  Clancy, 
Alvar   R.   Sutter,   P.   B.   Samuclson. 

Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officials,  New  York.  C.  L.  Dinsraore,  J.  Alex- 
ander  Brown. 

Q.  &  C.  Co.,  New  York.  Rail  clamps',  derails,  rail  and  step  joints.  J.  L. 
Terry,  R.  B.  Quincy,  C.  M.  Brennan,  A.  R.  Horn,  A.  Robeitson. 

Rail  Joint  Co.,  New  York.  Webber,  Continuous,  Troy,  plain,  insulated 
and  step  joints.  B.  C.  Armstrong,  G.  H.  Larson,  A.  C.  Chapman,  E.  F. 
Schermerhorn,  W.  S.  Boyce,  G.  T.  Willard,  L  N.  Towne,  H.  C.  Hickey, 
C.   B.   Griffin,  J.   P.   Norton,  Charles  Jenkinsoii. 

Railroad  Supply  Co.,  Chicago.  Tie  plate.  H.  H.  Smith,  H.  C.  Van  Nos- 
trand. 

Railway  Review,      W.   M.   Camp,   Elmer  Gougeon,  H.  A.   Smith. 

Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn,  N.  Y.  Solid-rolled  double-shoulder 
switch  plates,  Automatic  safety  switch  stand.  W.  C.  Kidd,  Arthur 
Gemunder,   Thomas    E.    Akers,    Douglas   E.    Snow. 

Reading  Specialties  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.  Rail  bender,  guard  rail  clamp, 
Compromise  joint  car  rcplacer  and  fastener,  tic  spacer  and  Reversible 
rail   bender.      B.   John   Buell,  J.  J.   O'Connell. 

Henry  Roos  Foundry  Co.,  Chicago.  Hardick  locked  and  covered  turn- 
buckle,   Boltless    Head    Rod.     William    Hardick,    L.   A.    Ogden. 

Sellers  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Tie  plates.  J.  M.  Sellers,  R.  A.  Van 
Houtcn,  G.   M.   Hogan. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  E.  T. 
Howson,  W.   S.   Lachor,  J.  H.   Cross,   H.  A.   Beardsley,  J.  H.   Bryan. 

Simple  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Menasha,  Wis.  Gas  engines.  John  P.  Hrubesky. 
F.  J.   Oberweiser  and  John  G.   Walter. 

Southern  Railway  Supply  &  Equipment  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Saunders 
car   st.'ker.     W.    D.   Achuff,   L.    Boswell. 

Tempkton-Kenly  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago.  Simplex  jacka.  A.  C.  Mills, 
J.    H.    Hummel,   W.   B.   Templcton. 

Track  Specialties  Co.,  New  York.  Superior  mechanically  operated  de- 
lailer,  Superior  hand  operated  derailer,  Trasco  guard  rail  clamp,  Superior 
compromise  rail  joint,  Superior  rail  bender,  Superior  rail  joint,  Trasco 
guard  rail  brace,  Trasco  tie  plate,  Trasco  padded  tic  plate,  Trasco  rail 
brace,  Trasco  foot  guard,  Trasco  slide  plate  and  br.ice.     J.  IL  Bodkin. 

LTnion  Switch  ik  Signal  Co.,  Swissvale,  Pa.  Keystone  insulated  rail 
joint.     J.   Roett,  J.  J.   Cozzens. 

Vernon  Tool  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Track  tools,  gages,  levels.  H.  C. 
Mull,   E.  Woodings,  H.   Fischer. 

Walls  Frogless  Switch  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Electric  operated 
frogless  switch.     C.   E.   Lnnis,  C.  M.  Walker. 

Wyoming  Shovel  Works,  Wyoming,  Pa.  Chrome  nickel  steel,  heat 
treated  track  shovels.     H.  T.  Potter,  G.  E.  Gcer,  H.  C.  Emery. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Track  Supply  Association 
held  Wednesday  morning,  the  following  officers  were  selected : 
President,  E.  T.  Howsen,  Railway  Age  Gazette,  Chicago; 
vice-president,  J.  J.  Cozzens,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Com- 
pany, New  York;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo 
Iron  Works,  Hillburn,  N.  Y. ;  directors,  F.  A.  Darbey,  Fric- 
tionless  Rail  Company,  Boston;  E.  Coleman,  American  Hoist 
&  Derrick  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ERECTION  OF  THE 
QUEBEC  BRIDGE 

Quebec.  September   19,   1917. 

With  favorable  weather  conditions  obtaining  it  now  seems 
assured  that  the  work  of  hoisting  the  central  span  of  the  Que- 
bec bridge  to  its  final  elevation,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  will  be  com.pleted 
before  sun-down  Thursday,  September  20.  The  hoisting  was 
begun  on  Monday,  September  17,  and  at  quitting  time,  6. 
p.  M.  Wednesday,  the  span  had  been  raised  tlirough  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  of  elevation,  leaving  only  thirty  feet  to 
be  negotiated  before  it  reaches  its  final  level. 

The  preliminary  work  having  been  completed  previously  it 
was  intended  originally  to  float  the  span  to  place  on  Saturday, 
September  15,  but  because  of  the  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions action  was  deferred  till  Monday. 

On  Sunday  night  the  conditions  were  considered  favorable 
and  the  valves  controlling  the  flow  of  the  water  in  and  out  of 
the  scows  on  which  the  span  had  been  supported  for  some 
time  were  closed  after  the  lowering  tide  had  completely 
drained  the  scows  of  water;  and  with  the  rising  tide  of  Mon- 
day morning  the  scows  floated  clear  of  tlieir  specially  pre- 


pared fuundations  and  the  three-mile  towing  trip  to  the  site 
of  the  bridge  was  begun.  The  trip  from  the  erection  site  to 
the  site  of  the  bridge  consumed  about  two  hours.  Arriving  at 
the  bridge  site  the  span  was  made  fast  and  held  in  its  proper 
position  under  the  cantilever  arms  of  the  main  structure  by 
means  of  cables.  The  hanger  lifting  chains  by  which  the 
span  was  raised  were  then  attached  to  the  supporting  girders 
and  the  hoisting  operations  were  begun  shortly  after  10 
o'clock. 

The  hoisting  is  being  done  by  eight  hydraulic  jacks  placed 
two  at  each  corner  of  the  span  and  for  each  cycle  of  the  jacks 
the  lift  is  two  feet.  The  work  on  Monday,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  lifts  or  twenty-four  feet  of  elevation,  was  accomplished 
without  a  hitch. 

On  Tuesday  when  twenty-two  lifts  were  made  the  work 
was  held  up  for  three  hours  in  the  early  afternoon  by  the 
breaking  of  a  bracket  used  in  connection  with  the  removal  of 
the  raised  links  of  the  hoisting  chains.  While  this  accident 
was  minor  it  was  necessary  to  hold  up  the  work  while  a  new 
bracket  was  niade  and  installed. 

On  Wednesday  before  commencing  the  hoisting  operations 
the  brackets  around  all  the  chains  were  reinforced  but  in  spite 
of  this  delay  twenty-six  lifts  were  made  during  the  day. 


RAILWAY  SIGNAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Railway  Signal  /Vssociation  iicld  its  twent\ -second 
annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  ScptenilKT  IS  and 
19,  with  about  100  members  in  attendance  and  President  C. 
A.  Dunham  (G.  N.),  in  the  chair.  The  president,  in  his 
opening  address  referred  to  the  stress  of  war  conditions  as 
affecting  the  signal  departments  of  the  railways  and  urged 
adherence  to  high  standards  in  spite  of  the  varied  difficulties. 
Numbers  of  members  have  joined  the  army  or  the  navy  and 
the  speaker  uttered  a  patriotic  Godspeed  to  them.  The  as- 
sociation looks  forward  to  their  safe  return  and  keeps  their 
names  on  the  rolls  of  membership  with  all  dues  suspended. 
The  work  of  the  committees  was  commended  and  a  warm 
tribute  paid  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  the  former  com- 
mittee wliich  framed  the  present  constitution  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Secretary  C.  C.  Rosenberg  reported  a  membership  on  Au- 
gust 31  of  1,281,  a  net  increase  in  12  montlis  of  13.  He  is 
unable  to  learn  the  names  of  all  who  have  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  and  requests  all  interested  to  advise  him  of  all 
such  names.  The  1,281  members  include  703  senior.  226 
junior  and  344  associate,  and  representative  votes  (801)  are 
cast  by  70  railroads,  operating  about  173,000  miles  of  road 
and  186,000  signal  blades.  Receipts  of  the  association  for  the 
year  were:  Balance,  $2,453;  dues,  $3,469;  sales  of  literature, 
$3,536;  miscellaneous,  $3,730;  total,  $13,188.  Expenses, 
printing,  journal,  etc.,  $4,409;  running  expenses,  $5,774; 
balance,  $3,005. 

Tlie  first  report  was  that  of  the  Harmonizing  Committee, 
H.  S.  Balliet  (N.  Y.  C),  chairman.  This  committee  has 
reviewed  all  specifications  adopted  up  to  1917  and  all  recent 
action  taken  by  the  association  and  submitted  reports  on  20 
subjects.  Some  of  these  reports  had  not  been  concurred  in 
by  the  committees  most  interested  and  there  was  a  long  dis- 
cussion on  the  true  functions  of  a  harmonizing  committee. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  committee  was  accepted, 
but  the  meeting  buckled  down  to  about  three  hours  of  com- 
mittee work  and  directed  tliat  a  number  of  subjects  be  re- 
ferred back  to  tlie  primary  committees,  mainly  Committee 
No.  2,  Meclianical  Interlocking  and  No.  6,  Standards. 

Committee  Xo.  3,  F.  B.  Wiegand  (X.  Y.  C).  chairman, 
presented  a  revised  specification  for  petroleum  asphaltum  for 
protecting  insulated  wire  in  trunking.  which  after  some  am- 
plification was  adopted  to  be  referred  to  letter  ballot 

(^ommittee  No.  2,  C.  J.  Kelloway  (A.  C.  L.),  chairman, 
presented  a  report  on  Field  Construction  of  Pipe  Lines,  which 
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after  brief  discussion  was  accepted  and  ordered  sent  to  letter 
ballot.  A  report  by  the  same  committee  on  Locking  Switches 
Mechanically  at  Interlocking  Plants  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length,  the  question  whether  the  lugs  for  No.  1 
switch  rods  should  or  should  not  have  slotted  holes  develop- 
ing decided  differences  of  opinion.  With  first  class  road  bed 
and  large  rails  they  are  not  used;  but  many  meml>ers  declared 
them  a  necessity.  After  a  long  discussion  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted, not  as  a  standard  but  in  the  nature  of  instructions  to 
the  Committee  on  Standards  (Committee  No.  6). 

The  Committee  on  Standards  (No.  6),  F.  P.  Patenall 
(B.  &  O.),  chairman,  presented  eleven  new  designs  and  IS 
revisions  of  designs,  and  a  specilication  for  lantern  globes. 
These  designs  include  the  following : 

Details  and  Assembly  of  Multiple  Unit  Bolt  Lock;  Me- 
chanical Semaphore  Bearing;  Operating  Comrections  for 
Mechanical  Signals;  Guide  Clamps  for  Vertical  Connections 
on  Signals;  Deflecting  Bars;  Cable  Post  Pinnacle  and  Cable 
Outlet;  Relay  Boxes;  Cable  Posts  and  Relay  Boxes;  Relay 
Box  Inlet  Bracket;  Relay  Box  Linings  and  Terminal  Boards; 
Horizontal  Adjustable  Deflecting  Stands;  Vertical  Deflecting 
Stands,  and  Detector  Bars.  Also  a  revised  compensation 
table  and  five  pages  of  signal  s\  mbols,  revised. 

Also,  two  drawings,  submitted  for  discussion  only,  covered 
an  assembly  of  switch  fittings  for  a  double  slip  switch,  and 
the  same  for  movable  point  frogs.  These  represent  designs 
already  in  satisfactory  use  on  two  roads.  All  of  the  forego- 
ing, after  some  discussion,  were  accepted,  and  ordered  sent  to 
letter  ballot,  excluding  the  last  two,  but  including  the  specifi- 
cations for  hand  lantern  globes.  The  matter  concerning 
photometric  tests  of  globes  was  criticized  as  incorrect  in  some 
details  and  was  accepted  subject  to  correction. 

In  line  with  an  instruction  to  look  into  the  specification'^ 
for  signal  roundels,  lenses  and  glass  slides,  with  a  view  to 
considering  the  high  transmission  convex  glass,  the  committee 
made  numerous  field  tests  and  visited  various  glass  com- 
panies, with  the  result  that  it  considers  it  advisable  to  adopt 
the  high  transmission,  convex  glass.  This  vnW  give  an  in- 
crease in  efficiency  in  the  transmission  of  light.  The  convex 
roundel  is  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  its  greater 
strength,  eliminating  to  a  certain  extent  the  possibility  of 
snow  collecting  on  the  face  of  the  roundel  and  the  absolute 
elimination  of  phantom  lights.  It  was  found  that  there  are 
in  use  16  different  diameters  in  red  roundels,  12  in  yellow 
roundels,  17  in  green  roundels,  7  in  purple  roundels  and  7 
in  blue  roundels.  The  committee  recommended  the  confining 
of  new  designs  of  apparatus  requiring  roundels  to  8^-^  in. 
and  5^  in.  in  diameter  for  all  colors. 

In  lenses,  the  committee  found  9  diameters  in  red  reported 
in  use,  5  in  purple,  6  in  green,  4  in  lunar  white,  7  in  white 
flint,  4  radius  lenses,  or  a  total  of  40  different  diameters  in 
the  various  colors.  The  committee  recommended  the  con- 
fining of  new  designs  to  the  following  in  order  to  reduce  the 
stock  of  various  diameters:  4  in.,  4'  j  in.,  5  in.,  5^  in.,  6fs 
in.,  8^  in.,  10  in.  and  10  in.  doublet  lens. 

In  the  discussion  on  glasses  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  warmly  commended.  It  was  suggested  by  a 
glass  maker  that  the  maintenance-of-way  and  the  motive- 
power  departments  also  should  be  brought  into  the  movement 
to  reduce  the  great  variety  of  sizes.  A.  H.  Rudd  (Penn.), 
uses  convex  roundels  of  high  transmission  glass  with  great  sat- 
isfaction. 

Committee  No.  10,  R.  B.  Elsworth,  (N.  Y.  C.)  chairman, 
presented  a  specification  for  lead  type  stationary  storage 
liattery;  general  specifications  for  switchboards,  including 
requisites,  and  a  drawing  of  a  proposed  standard  thermom- 
eter for  storage  batter}-.  The  committee  brought  up  to  date 
the  specification  for  the  battery  now  in  the  manual  in  order 
to  harmonize  the  subject-matter  wherever  possible  with  speci- 
fications of  similar  character  adopted  in  1916.  The  switch- 
board specifications  had  been  thoroughly  gone  over  at  a  joint 


manufacturers"  meeting.  The  thermometer  can  be  purchased 
economically  in  the  open  market. 

The  whole  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  letter  bal- 
lot; but  the  switchboard  specification  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length.  There  was  a  demand  that  all  matter  in 
the  specification  be  written  out  in  full  instead  of  referring, 
as  is  done  in  some  cases,  to  the  specifications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers;  but  this  A.  I.  E.  E. 
manual  was  said  to  be  procurable  at  25  cents  a  copy  and 
the  meeting  sustained  the  present  practice. 

Committee  No.  8  made  a  Ions  report  (presented  by  \\'. 
W.  Morrison)  40  pages  of  which  were  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  alternating  current  signaling  on  15  roads  (including 
several  electrically  operated  lines)  as  follows:  The  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading,  the  Cleveland,  Southwestern  &  Colum- 
bus, the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Boston  Elevated,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Oakland, 
.^ntioch  &  Eastern,  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal, 
the  Montreal  &  Southern  Counties,  the  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  the 
Scranton  &  Binghamton,  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  the 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific. 

The  specifications  cover  impedance  bonds,  electric  alter- 
nators, reactors,  resistors,  single-phase  line  transformers  and 
other  details.  All  were  accepted  and  ordered  to  letter  ballot, 
except  the  "general  clauses  to  be  used  in  unit  specifications" 
(page  488,  September  Journal)  which  were  referred  back 
to  the  committee. 

Committee  No.  7,  E.  G.  Stradling  (C,  I.  &  L.)  chairman, 
reported  on  a  proposed  standard  2-ohm  track  relay,  having 
made  a  study  of  resistances  which  has  been  discussed  at 
previous  meetings;  but,  after  considerable  discussion  and 
much  objection  to  displacing  4-ohm  relays  without  further 
study  of  conditions  on  railroads  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  report  was  referred  hack. 

The  Committee  on  Electrical  Testing,  P.  M.  Gault  (111. 
Cent.)  chairman,  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  data 
published  last  March  on  Ranges  and  Scales  for  Electrical 
Instruments,  and  a  form  for  recording  results  of  tests.  Both 
were  accepted  after  brief  discussion,  and  referred  to  letter 
ballot. 

The  report  of  Committee  No.  5,  presented  by  L.  R.  Mann. 
(Mo.  Pac.)  vice  chairman,  included  a  revised  code  of  in- 
structions for  maintenance  of  alkaline  storage  batteries, 
which  was  accepted  without  discussion  and  ordered  referred 
to  letter  ballot. 

The  special  committee  on  Lightning  Protection,  E.  G. 
Hawkins  (N.  Y.  C.)  chairman,  presented  a  revised  specifi- 
cation for  ground  apparatus  for  lightning  arresters  which, 
after  brief  discussion  and  one  or  two  slight  alterations,  was 
ac(e[)ted  and  ordered  to  letter  ballot. 

riie  Board  of  Direction  reported  that  a  committee  had 
proposed  three  cities,  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Cleveland,  one 
of  which  should  be  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  an- 
nual meeting;  but  it  recommended  that,  because  of  war  con- 
ditions, no  selection  be  made  at  this  time:  and  the  meeting 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  board  all  questions  concerning  next 
year's  meetings   (March,  June  and  September). 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  .\ssociation  for  the  en- 
suing year  resulted  in  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  follow- 
ing: President,  William  H.  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C. ) :  second 
vice-president,  C.  J.  Kelloway  (A.  C.  L.):  secretan-  and 
treasurer,  C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


The  Paris  North-South  R.An,\vAY. — Out  of  962  em- 
ployees on  the  Paris  North-South  Railway  in  1916.  341  were 
women.  The  number  of  passenger  tickets  issued  in  that  vear 
was  the  highest  on  record,  being  66,658,066,  as  against  54.- 
630,529  in  1915  and  56,388,123  in  1913.  .-^t  the'St.  Lazare 
station  alone  7,000,405  tickets  were  sold. 


General    News    Department 


A  roundhouse  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ik  Western  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  was  damaged  by  lire  September  13,  and  14  loco- 
motives were  seriously  damaged. 

Settlement  of  a  strike  of  approximately  1,500  clerical  workers 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  was  announced  Tuesday  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Station  employees  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  met  Mon- 
day and  voted  to  demand  an  increase  in  pay.  They  want  eight 
cents  an  hour  more  than  they  are  receiving  and  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  work  required  of  them. 

A  fire  started  last  Saturday  night  in  the  interior  of  the  Win- 
chester Bridge  tunnel  on  the  Georges  Creek  and  Cumberland 
branch  of  the  Western  Maryland.  Both  ends  of  the  tunnel 
were   closed   in   the   hope  of   smothering  the   fire. 

Telegraphers  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  have  taken 
a  strike  vote.  Their  demands  include  a  25  per  cent  increase 
in  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  extra  pay  on  Sundays 
and  certain  vacation  privileges.  Strike  agitation  by  telegraphers 
on  the  Illinois  Central  has  resulted  in  the  mediation  of  the 
differences  between  the  men  and  the  road. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  has  presented  de- 
mands to  six  middle-western  roads  for  an  increase  of  $10  a 
month  in  the  compensation  of  passenger  brakemen  and  baggage 
men,  dating  from  September  1.  The  roads  affected  are  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  strike  of  freight  handlers  and 
freighthouse  clerks  at  Kansas  City  had  not  yet  been  settled. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc.  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  had  nearly  full  forces  of  men  at  their  respective  freight 
houses,  while  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  had  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  usual  number  of  men  at  work,  and  the  freight- 
houses  of  the  other  roads  were  closed.  Switchmen  and  teamsters 
are  threatening  to  call  sympathetic  strikes. 

Cameron  B.  Buxton,  former  general  agent  of  the  .Xtchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Philadelphia,  and  since  last  fall  vice- 
president  of  H.  L.  Edwards  &  Co.,  cotton  merchants  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  director  of  the  section  of 
transportation  of  the  United  States  Food  .Vdmiiiistration.  This 
section  is  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Chambers,  vice-president 
of  the  Santa  Fe.  his  services  having  been  given  free  to  the  Food 
Administration  by  the  railroad.  Mr.  Buxton's  services  have  also 
been  donated  by  his  company. 

.A  strike  of  shopmen  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient 
was  settled  through  mediation  on  September  14,  following  con- 
ferences between  committees  representing  the  shop  crafts  and  of- 
ficers of  the  road.  The  men  had  asked  for  a  10-cent  increase 
in  washes,  and  were  offered  an  increase  of  two  and  one-half 
cents  an  hour  by  the  company.  The  cotnpromise  agreement, 
which  was  reached  on  September  14,  provides  for  an  increase 
of  from  three  to  six  cents  an  hour  for  mechanics,  helpers  and 
car-men.  and  two  and  one-half  cents  fur  apprentices.  The  men 
had  been   otT   work  for  nine  days. 

Press  despatches  from  Petrograd  dated  September  18  said 
that  David  R.  Francis,  the  American  ainbassador,  had  author- 
ized the  announcement  that  he  has  received  a  promise  by  the 
Russian  government  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Stevens 
commission  concerning  transportation  improvements  will  be  car- 
ried out  immediately.  John  F.  Stevens  and  the  others  in  his 
partv  are  on  a  three  weeks'  tour  of  Siberia  in  company  with 
Russian  officials,  who  have  been  instructed  to  make  the  im- 
provements suggested  by  the  commission.  The  ambassador  says 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  commission's  suggestions  w'ill  im- 
prove the  carrving  capacity  of  the  trans-Siberian  Railroad  30 
per   cent. 


Five  More  Engineer  Regiments 
Recruiting  othcers  in  several  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country 
are  advertising  for  recruits  for  five  additional  engineer  regiments, 
one  of  which,  the  21st  Engineers,  will  be  for  constructing  light 
railways.  The  remaining  four  include  the  20th,  forestry;  the 
23rd.  highway;  25th,  construction,  and  the  26th,  supply  and 
water  supply.  For  the  21st,  the  light  railway,  men  trained  in 
the  following  trades  are  wanted :  Timbermen,  bridge  carpenters, 
masons,  pipe  fitters,  steam  fitters,  hoisting  engineers,  liremen, 
dinkey  runners,  teamsters,  track  layers,  construction  foremen, 
pile  drivers,  concrete  foremen,  telegraph  linemen,  riggers,  cooks, 
machinist.';,  blacksmiths,  transilmen,  surveyors,  draftsmen,  store- 
keepers, machine  repairers,  clerks,  electricians,  oilers,  painters, 
rod   drillers,  powdermen,  signal   installers  and  bridgemen. 

Seven  Killed  in  Burlington  Wreck 

In  a  rear-end  collision  of  two  stock  trains  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  at  11:05  p.  m.,  September  16,  near  Earl- 
ville,  111.,  seven  stock  men  were  killed  and  six  were  injured. 
The  men  were  riding  in  the  first  coach  ahead  of  the  way  car 
of  the  foremost  train  when  the  train  behind,  which  had  run 
past  a  block  signal  and  flagman,  crashed  into  it.  Five  of  the 
men  were  killed  instantly,  and  two  died  later  at  a  hospital  in 
Aurora.  When  the  engineer  of  the  second  train  saw  the  crash 
was  inevitable,  he  jumped  from  the  engine,  thereby  sustaining 
slight  injuries.  Preliminary  investigations  by  the  company  tend 
to  show  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  tile  en- 
gineer of  till-  second  train  was  asleep  until  his  train  was  too 
close  to  the  preceding  one  to  prevent  the  accident.  He,  in  fact, 
admitted  that  he  was  not  fully  awake  at  the  time,  and  attributes 
his  drow'siness  to  having  taken  some  medicine  to  cure  a  cold. 
Traffic  to  Chicago  was  tied  up  for  several  hours  following  the 
wreck. 


Loyal  Union  Men  Protected  by  Court 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  Chicago  lodge  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  have  found  it  necessary  to  appeal 
to  a  court  for  protection  of  their  membership  rights  because, 
they  maintain,  they  remained  faithful  to  a  promise  made  by  the 
brotherhoods  to  Congress  in  January.  According  to  their  con- 
tention, when  the  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  giving  the  President  the  power  to  force  trainmen  to 
remain  at  their  posts  in  the  event  of  a  strike,  representatives 
of  the  brotherhoods  agreed  that  if  such  authority  was  withheld, 
the  men  they  represent  would  be  found  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  would  do  nothing  to  interrupt  the  operation  of  trains 
in  case  of  threatened  or  actual  warfare.  Among  those  who. 
they  assert,  gave  this  guarantee  to  the  government  was  W.  G. 
Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  .About 
six  months  later,  when  he  was  dangerously  ill,  2,500  Chicago 
switchmen,  under  the  orders  of  James  Murdock,  vice-president 
of  the  P..  of  R.  T..  struck,  thereby  tying  up  movements  of  troops 
and  government  supplies.  It  is  Murdock's  contention  that 
Thomas  Dodge,  acting  president  in  place  of  Lee,  gave  him 
authority  to  order  a  strike.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact.  Dodge  did 
give  the  order,  but  later  rescinded  it  before  the  strike  went  into 
effect.  In  the  face  of  the  obvious  illegality  of  the  strike,  22 
switchmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Illinois  Central  recently  had 
charges  preferred  against  them  by  the  Chicago  lodge  of  the 
B.  of  R.  T..  stating  that  by  refusing  to  obey  the  strike  order 
they  made  themselves  liable  to  expulsion  from  the  union.  Upon 
application  to  the  courts  they  secured  an  injunction  preventing 
the  Chicago  lodge  from  taking  any  action  to  prejudice  their 
membership  rights  on  the  grounds  that  only  the  grand  lodge 
has  the  authority  to  expel  members,  and  that  the  strike  order 
which  the  men  disobeyed  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the 
brotherhood's  constitution,  as  it  had  been  given  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  order  of  the  president  of  the  union. 
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Stockholders  Asked  to  Express  Opinions 

"The  co-operation  of  the  stockholders  is  earnestly  invited  to 
continue  the  successful  practice  established  three  years  ago  of 
making  the  annual  meeting  not  merely  a  conventional  routine, 
but  a  forum  for  the  expression  of  the  views  of  individual  stock- 
holders upon  the  policies  and  problems  of  the  company."  This 
statement  is  contained  in  a  letter  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  Southern  Railway  by  President  Fairfax 
Harrison,  giving  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
to  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  October  9.  The  letter  states 
that  the  principal  officers  of  the  Southern  will  be  in  attendance 
to  answer  questions  directed  to  the  management,  or  to  any  detail 
of  the  company's  business,  and  adds :  "You  are  earnestly  invited 
to  attend  in  person ;  or,  if  that  shall  be  impossible,  to  have  your 
own  personal  representative  in  attendance  in  your  behalf,  or  to 
address  to  the  undersigned  in  writing  what  you  might  say  if 
present." 

Exemption  Boards  Praise  Roads 

The  military  exemption  boards  in  northern  Illinois  districts 
have  strongly  commended  the  railroads  for  their  "unselfish 
patriotism"  in  closely  limiting  claims  of  their  employees  for 
exemption  from  military  service.  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  chairman  of  the  central 
department  committee  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  promptly 
notified  the  exemption  boards  that  the  railroads  would  not  ask 
for  exemption  for  employees  by  classes,  nor  would  requests  be 
made  for  individual  exemptions  unless  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  roads.  Each  road  designated  one  of 
its  highest  officers  as  exclusively  authorized  to  approve  claims 
of   employees   for   exemption. 

"This  action  of  the  railroads  established  a  precedent,  which 
has  been  followed  by  all  other  large  employers  of  labor,"  said 
H.  H.  Merrick,  chairman  of  the  consolidated  exemption  boards 
of  Illinois.  "This  policy  assured  the  best  results  possible  for 
the  employer,  the  employee  and  the  nation.  .  .  .  The  rail- 
roads are  deserving  of  full  credit." 

Tobacco  for  the  Men  in  France 

Every  Pennsylvania  Railroad  man  who  goes  to  France  with 
the  army,  who  joins  the  marine  corps,  or  enlists  in  the  navy, 
will,  from  time  to  time— probably  as  often  as  once  a  month — 
receive  from  another  Pennsylvania  Railroad  man,  at  home,  a 
package  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  Each  package  will  contain 
a  self-addressed  post-card  from  the  employee  whose  contribu- 
tion  provided   the   gift. 

This  arrangement  has  been  made  possible  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Tobacco  Fund.  More  than  2,500 
employees  of  the  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  have  already  eti- 
listed.  Some  of  them  are  in  France  now ;  others  are  on  their 
way;  the  remainder  are  preparing  to  go.  The  object  of  the 
fund  is  to  maintain  personal  contact  and  the  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship between  those  who  go  and  those  who  stay. 

Every  contribution  of  25  cents  provides  for  a  package  of 
"smokes,"  which  would  cost  45  cents  retail  at  any  cigar  store. 
For  each  25-cent  contribution  the  giver  signs  and  addresses  a 
post-card,  which  will  be  enclosed  with  one  of  the  packages.  The 
recipient  is  expected  to  put  his  own  name  on  the  card,  perhaps 
w-rite  a  brief  message,  and  send  it  back  by  the  next  mail. 


Disc  Cutting  Process ;  and  another  by  F.  Schneider,  of  Van 
Dorn,  Button  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  on  Spur  Gears  by  the  Shaper 
Method. 


American  Gear  Manufacturers  Meet 

The  .American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Association  held  its  semi- 
annual session  in  Chicago,  September  13,  14  and  15. 

F.  W.  Sinram,  of  Van  Dorn,  Dutton  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O., 
president  of  the  organization,  opened  sessions  Friday  mornitig. 
A  paper  on  Advertising  Don'ts  was  then  read  by  J.  C.  McQuis- 
ton  advertising  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  W.  H.  Phillips,  of 
the  R.  D.  Nuttall  Company,  Pittsburgh,  followed  it  with  a  talk 
on  the  Heat  Treating  and  Hardening  of  Gears. 

In  the  afternoon  the  convention  men  were  the  guests  of  Chi- 
cago members.  An  automobile  trip  of  about  75  miles  through 
Chicago's  park  svstem  was  made. 

On  Saturday,  a  paper  by  B.  S.  Waterman,  of  the  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  on  Inspection  of  Gearmg,  was 
read;  also  another  bv  H.  E.  Eberhardt.  of  the  New-ark  Gear 
Cutting  Machine  Company,  on  Spur  Gearing  by  the  Rotary  or 


The  Bridge  and  Building  Convention  Exhibit 

Although  the  exhibit  of  the  Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's 
Association,  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association,  is  al- 
most a  month  in  the  future,  15  firms  have  made  reservations 
of  space,  a  larger  number  than  at  this  time  in  any  previous  year. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  year's  exhibit  is  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  the  firms  which  have  already  reserved  space  have 
indicated  their  intention  of  making  more  elaborate  exhibits  than 
previously,  and  have  asked  for  larger  allotments.  It  is  expected 
that  at  least  30  to  40  companies  will  present  exhibits. 

Among  the  firms  which  have  already  reserved  space  are  the 
following : 

.Xmerican  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

.\merican   Valve  &   Meter  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Carbic  Mfg.  Co..  Duluth.  Minn. 

Chicago   Bridge  &   Iron    Works,  Chicago. 

Detroit  Graphite  Co..   Detroit,  Mich. 

Paul    Dickinson.    Inc.,    Chicago. 

Fairbanks.   Morse  &  Co.,   Chicago. 

H.  W.  Johiis-Manville  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Lehon  Co.,   Chicago. 

C.  F.  Massey  Co..  Chicago. 

Mudge  Si  Co..  Chicago. 

George  P.   Nichols  &  Brother,  Chicago. 

Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Company,  Chicago. 

Standard   .-Asphalt  &  Refining  Co.,  Chicago. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

Texas   Co.,   Houston,    Texas. 

V.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co..  Batavia,  III. 

Western    Roofing   &    Supplv    Co..   Chicago. 


Railway  Fire  Protection  Association 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Fire  Protection 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,. 
October  2,  3  and  4. 

The  opening  session  will  begin  at  10  a.  m.  on  October  2. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  the  report  on  Statistics,  E.  B.  Barry,  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  chairman,  and  to  a  discussion  of  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous fire  dangers  and  hazards. 

At  the  morning  session  on  October  3,  reports  will  be  pre- 
sented  by   the   following  committees : 

Handbook  on  Railroad  Fire  Prevention  and  Protection ;  C.  X. 
Rambo,  Norfolk  &  Western,  chairman. 

Fire  Prevention  and  Protection  in  Terminal  Classification  and 
Storage  Yards;  F.  A.  Greene,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  chair- 
man. 

F.lectrical  Hazards;  T.  S.  Potts.  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chicago 
Terminal,  chairman. 

Locomotive  Spark  and  .Ash  Pan  Hazard ;  E.  C.  Sasser,  South- 
ern  Railway,   chairman. 

At  the  afternoon  session  reports  will  be  submitted  by  the  fol- 
lowing committees : 

Wharves  and  Piers ;  W.  F.  Hickey,  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  chairman. 

Fire  Protection  in  Passenger  Equipment;  G.  L.  Ball,  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  chairman. 

Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles ;  W.  S.  Topping.  Bu- 
reau of  Explosives,  chairman. 

At  the  morning  session  on  October  4,  there  will  be  presented 
a  committee  report  on  Hose  and  Hose  Couplings ;  F.  H.  Elmore, 
Southern  Railway,  chairman.  .A  paper  will  be  read  on  Hazards 
in  Connection  with  Storage  of  Pulverized  Coal,  by  C.  P.  Beistle. 
chemist  with  the  Bureau  of  Explosives;  and  motion  pictures  will 
be  shown  illustrating  fire  prevention  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh, 
after  the  summer  vacation,  to  be  held  on  September  28,  at  the 
Commercial  Club  Rooms  of  the  Colonial  Annex  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh, A.  L.  Humphrey,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Westinghouse  .Mr  Brake  Company,  will  present  a  paper 
entitled  .Ammunition  Problems  in  War  Time.  This  paper  will 
be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  moving  pictures,  and  is  de- 
voted to  problems  arising  in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  in 
quantities  necessary  to  equip  and  maintain  a  large  army  and  the 
effective  mobilization  of  our  material  and  industrial  resources 
for  that  purpose. 
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The  Railway  Real  Estate  Association 
The  1917  convention  of  the  Railway  Real  Estate  Association, 
which   was   to   have   been   held    in    Diiluth,   Minn.,   this   coming 
October,  has  been  postponed. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gk'cs  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetiugs  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

Amehican  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope,  C. 
K.  R.  of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Next  meeting,  October 
16-17,  St.  Louis. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Liclity,  C.  & 
N.   W.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  October  16-18,   1917.  Chicago. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings.  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August.  220  W.  57th  St..  New  York. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. — E.  R.  Wood- 
son. Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C.  Next  meet- 
ing.  September   26,   Congress   Hotel,   C'hicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Club.  James  Towell.  Grand  Trunk.  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Windsor  Hotel.  Montreal.  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  II.  McLeod.  176  Mans- 
field St..  Montreal.  Que,  Regular  meelinRS.  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November.  December,  Febiuary,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,   Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — .\aron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,   Hotel    La    Salle,   Chicago. 

Centr.*l  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vnught,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May.  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — -H.  Boutet.  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,    May.   September   and   November,    Hotel   Sinton.   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  — Elmer  K.  Hiles.  568 
Union  Arcade  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d 
Tuesday,   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  .Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thnisday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America. — Frederick  R.  Ferjton,  11 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  Annual  convention,  October  1-3,  1917, 
Baltimore.   Md. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.— F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex,     Next  convention,  October  16-18.   1917.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

National  Associ\tion  of  Railway  Commissioners. — Jas.  B.  Walker,  120 
Broadway.  New  York  City.  Next  annual  convention,  October  16, 
1917.  Washington.  D.   C. 

New  England  Railroad  Club.— W.  E.  Cade.  Jr..  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting.  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  .August  and  September,   Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  ("litb.— Harry  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York. 
Regular  meeting.  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 
29   W.   39th   St.'.  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Cab  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe.  623 
Brisbane  Bldg..  BufTaIn,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club, — W.  .S.  WoUner.  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern   Pacific  R.   R.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson  Hotel,   Peoria, 

Railway  Club  of  PiTTSBURon.— J.  B.  Anderson.  Room  207,  P.  R,  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings.  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June. 
Tuly  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Connncrcial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial  Annex 
!Hotel,    Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association. — C.  B.  Edwards,  office  of  the  presi- 
dent's assistant.  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Norfolk,  Va.  Next  meeting, 
October   2-4.    1917.    St,    Louis.   Mo. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison.  Assistant  Engineer, 
C.  S  O..  Richmond,  Va.  Next  convention  to  have  been  held  October, 
1917,   Dululh.   Minn,,   indefinitelv   postponed. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson.  C.  &  O..  Richmond.  Va. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — P.  J.  McAndre-ws, 
C.  &  N.  W..  Sterling.  III.  Next  annual  convention.  September  18-21, 
1917,  Hotel  Auditorium.  Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Union  Station.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Reetilar  meetings,  2d  Fridav  in  mouth,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  St.  Louis. 

Signal  .Appliance  Association. — F.  W.  Edmunds,  3868  Park  Ave,,  New 
York.  Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — L.  W.  Cox.  N.  &  W.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Next  annual  convention.  October  16-18.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Southern  &  Soutiiwestfbn  Railway  Club.-  .A.  T.  Merrill.  Grand  Bldg.. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings.  3d  Thursday.  January,  March,  May, 
July,  September,  Novenibcr;   10  a    m..   Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago, — W.  H.  Wharton.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Traffic   Club   of    Nfw    York, — C.    A.    Swope,    291    Broadway,    New   York. 
Regular    meetings,    last    Tuesdav    in    month,    except    June.    Tuly    and 
August.  Waldorf-Astoria   Hotel,  New  York. 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.- D.   L.  Wells,  Gen'l   Ag't,  Erie  R.  R.,   1924 

Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly,  Pittsburgh. 
Utah    Society    of    Engineers. — Frank    W.    Moore.    1111    Newhouse    Bldg., 
Salt    Lake   Citv.    Utah.      Regular   meetings.    3d    Friday    in   month,   ex- 
cept  Tulv  and  August.   Salt  Lake  City. 
Wfstern    Canada    Railway    Club. — L.    Kon,    Immigration    Agent.    Grand 
Trunk    Pacific.   Winnipeg.    Man.      Regular    meetings.   2d   Monday,   ex- 
cept  Tune.  Tulv  and  August.  Winnipeg. 
Wfsiikn    KmiwCv    "Club.— T.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg..    Chicago. 
l-;(^:nl,ii     iiu-ctincs.    3d    Mondav    in    month,    except    June.    July    and 
Aii'Mivt.    Il.ilel   Sherman.  Chicigo. 
WisiKPN-    S.u  II  rv    OF    Engineers. — Edgar    S.    Nethercut.    Acting   Secretary. 
17,15    Monadnock  Block.  Chicago,  III.     Regular  meeting,  first   Mondav 
in  month,  except  January,  July  and  Auglist.     Extra  meetings  generallv 
on   cjiher   Monday   evenings  except  in  July   and   .August. 
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The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  issued  an  order  on 
September  11,  modifying  the  average  demurrage  agreement  to 
conform  with  the  average  agreement  in  force  on  interstate 
commerce. 

Under  a  decision  handed  down  September  15  by  the  New 
Jersey  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  West  Jersey  Seashore,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the 
Atlantic  City  Railroads  are  allowed  to  make  increases  in  com- 
mutation fares  and  excursion  or  round  trip  tickets  applying  on 
intrastate  trips  in  southern   New  Jersey. 

A  revision  of  class  rates  and  a  IS  per  cent  increase  in  freight 
rates  proposed  by  Ohio  railroads  were  suspended  on  September 
13  for  30  days  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio.  The 
railways  in  Missouri  recently  filed  a  request  with  the  Missouri 
Public  Service  Commission  to  have  their  application  for  a  gen- 
eral 15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  postponed  indefinitely. 

J.  B.  Jemison  &  Co.,  lumbermen  of  Thomasville,  Ga..  have 
issued  to  dealers  a  striking  appeal  for  conservation  of  freight 
cars.  Pointing  out  that  the  average  capacity  of  box  cars  is  40 
tons,  and  that  the  average  load  is  only  17  tons  or  43  per  cent 
of  capacity,  everybody  is  urged  to  utilize  the  57  per  cent  of 
facilities  available,  but  not  used.  "It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the 
patriotic  duty  of  every  lumberman,  but  it  is  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage, and  a  matter  of  plain,  common,  every-day,  business 
sense,  to :  Load  every  car,  every  time,  to  full  capacity,  and  load 
them  quick.  Put  on  every  foot,  every  time,  that  every  car  will 
carry,   and   do   it  quick.     .     .     ." 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  have  announced  plans  for  "sailing  days"  on 
1.  c.  1.  freight.  On  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  stations 
have  been  divided  into  five  classes,  according  to  the  importance 
and  the  amount  of  traffic  moving  to  them.  The  days  on  which 
freight  will  be  received  for  certain  stations  and  the  leaving  time 
of  the  train  on  which  such  freight  will  be  sent  forward  are 
given  in  a  pamphlet  just  issued  to  shippers.  For  certain  points 
freight  will  be  received  daily,  for  others  daily  except  Saturday, 
for  a  third  class  except  Saturday  and  Monday,  for  a  fourth 
class  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  for  .i  fifth  class 
on  Tuesday,  Thur.»day  and  Saturday. 


Adams    Express    Declares  Two    Days'  Embargo    to    New   England 
Points 

The  Adams  Express  Company  announced  Tuesday  that  it  had 
declared  an  embargo,  eflfective  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this 
week,  on  express  shipments  in  both  directions  between  New 
York  City,  Brooklyn.  Jersey  City  and  Hobokcn  and  all  points 
on  its  lines  in  New  England,  except  Government  shipments  and 
foodstuffs. 

The  reasons  given  are  the  unprecedented  volume  of  matter 
offered  for  movement  by  express,  rendered  more  acute  by  the 
heavy  movement  of  Government  shipments,  as  well  as  the  re- 
striction of  express  equipment,  due  to  the  handling  of  large 
troop  movements  and  their  accompanying  impedimenta. 

The  Movement  of  Selected  Men  to  Cantonments 

It  will  take  all  of  the  1,500  "tourist"  sleeping  cars  available 
and  5,000  coaches  to  transport  the  194,800  men,  who  constitute 
40  per  cent  of  the  citizen-soldiers  selected  for  military  service, 
and  who  are  being  moved  from  their  homes  to  the  16  canton- 
ments of  the  government  during  a  five-day  period,  which  began 
on  September  19.  Publication  of  any  routes  or  schedules  of 
military  movements  is  prohibited,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the 
government  and  the  railroads  have  co-operated  in  making  every 
possible  provision  for  the  safe,  comfortable  and  prompt  transpor- 
tation of  the  citizen-soldiers.  Generally  speaking,  the  "tourist" 
sleeping  cars  will  be  used  by  those  located  farthest  from  the 
cantonments,  while  the  day  coaches  will  be  used  for  the  shorter 
trips.  .Ml  arrangements  are  made  for  stops  tor  liieals  en  route, 
wherever  necessary. 
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L'lilike  movements  of  the  "regulars"  or  national  guards,  the 
citizen-soldiers  will  not  be  accompanied  by  officers.  The  various 
examining  boards  throughout  the  country  have  notified  each 
man  the  exact  date  he  is  to  travel,  where  he  is  to  take  a  train, 
the  number  of  the  train  and  its  time  of  departure.  These  boards 
have  also  designated  one  man  who  will  be  in  charge  of  each 
lot  of  men  entraining  at  each  place  during  the  five-day  period. 
The  number  of  men  to  assemble  daily  at  each  place  of  entrain- 
ment  ranges  from  two  to  several  hundreds.  The  men  from  the 
smaller  places  will  be  carried  on  regular  trains.  Extra  coaches 
will  be  added  as  more  detachments  are  picked  up.  When  the 
extra  coaches  reach  a  certain  number  they  will  be  detached  from 
the  regular  trains  and  made  up  into  special  trains.  Each  "tour- 
ist" sleeping  car  will  carry  40  men,  and  the  average  in  each  day 
coach  will  be  SO  men.  From  the  larger  cities  the  men  will 
travel  all  the  way  in  special  trains,  as  a  rule. 


open  and  provide  a  local  market  throughout  the  year.  To 
determine  for  or  against  storage  of  grain  on  the  farm,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  interest  on  the  -investment,  interest 
on  the  grain  in  store,  natural  shrinkage  and  loss  by  rodents, 
convenience  of  marketing,  condition  of  roads  at  time  of  de- 
livery, price  at  harvest  time,  and  the  probable  price  at  some 
future  date. 


Navy  to  Help  the  Car  Loading  Campaign 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department,  has 
issued  instructions  to  navy  contractors  concerning  car  supply 
and  expeditious  freight  movements.  Paymaster  Gen.  Samuel 
McGowan  has  called  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
existing  emergency  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  no  delay  to 
matters  in  which  the  navy  is  interested,  and  advises  contractors 
of  the  methods  to  be  followed  to  hasten  shipments  for  the  navy. 
It  is  c'ssential  that  contractors  endeavor  to  have  cars  placed  or 
consignments  accepted  and  moved  before  requesting  assistance 
from  the  government.  If  after  reasonable  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  contractor  it  is  impossible  to  secure  car  equipment,  they 
arc  to  advise  the  Bureau  of  .Supplies  and  Accounts.  It  is  im- 
portant that  cars  be  loaded  to  full  capacity.  Also  that  equip- 
ment be  promptly  unloaded  and  released.  EfTective  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned  will  materially  assist  in  relieving 
the   car   shortage   situation   and   congested   traffic   conditions. 

Aishton  Points  Out  Great  Increase  in  Freight  Traffic 

The  magnitude  of  the  increases  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
freight  traffic  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  within  the 
last  two  years,  and  of  the  advances  in  efficiency  which  have  had 
to  be  achieved  in  order  to  handle  it,  were  shown  in  a  striking 
manner  by  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western, in  an  address  before  the  St.  Louis  Railway  Club,  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  September  14. 

".At  the  present  rate  of  movement,"  said  Mr.  Aishton,  "the 
railways  will  handle  510,000,000,  or  52  per  cent,  more  tons  of 
freight  in  1917  than  they  did  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June 
30,  1915.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  number  of  tons  handled 
per  train,  it  would  take  720,000  freight  trains,  containing  18,- 
000.000  freight  cars,  merely  to  handle  this  increase  in  tonnage 
over  1915.  If  all  the  cars  required  to  handle  this  increase  in 
tonnage  were  made  up  in  a  single  train,  that  train  would  be 
136,363  miles  long." 

Mr.  .'\ishton  gave  another  striking  illustration  to  drive  home 
the  same  point ;  "The  increase  in  the  freight  traffic  of  our  rail- 
ways in  1917  over  the  year  ended  on  June  30,  1915,"  he  said, 
"will  amount,  at  the  present  rate,  to  as  much  as  the  total  traffic 
handled  before  the  war  by  all  the  railways  of  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Roumania,  Holland,  Canada, 
South  .Africa,  Mexico,  Japan,  Brazil  and  South  Wales.  In  other 
words,  the  total  ton-miles  of  traffic  handled  annually  in  those  14 
countries  before  the  war  was  141  billion  ton-miles,  and  at  the 
present  rate  the  increase  in  this  year  over  the  fiscal  year  1915,  in 
the  ton-miles  handled  by  our  railways,  will  be  just  about  141 
billion  ton-miles." 


Marketing  Grain  at  Country  Points 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  isstied 
Bulletin  558,  on  marketing  grain  at  country  points,  which 
contains  much  information  of  interest  to  producers,  ship- 
pers, dealers  and  consumers.  The  government  investigators 
declare  that  the  producer  of  high-quality  grain  often  receives 
less  than  it  is  worth  in  order  lliat  the  buyer  may  pay  an 
equal  price  to  a  grower  of  grain  of  inferior  quality.  If  the 
farmer  would  clean  his  grain  he  could  not  only  demand  top 
prices,  but  would  thereby  obtain  screenings  worth  $10  to  $25 
a  ton  for  feed.  Many  elevators  are  open  only  during  the  harvest 
season;  but  farmers  should  encourage  elevators  which  remain 


Car  Shortage  Again  Reduced 

Reports  to  the  American  Railway  -\ssociation  show  that  on 
September  1  the  excess  of  unfilled  orders  for  cars  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  over  surpluses  of  cars  in  other  places  was  31,591, 
a  reduction  of  14  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  month. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
was  organized  to  co-operate  with  the  government  in  all  matters 
of  the  railroads  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  war,  there  was  an 
excess  of  unfilled  car  requisitions  over  surpluses  amounting  to 
148,627  cars. 

.As  it  was  impossible  to  create  cars  over-night,  not  to  mention 
locomotives,  terminal  facilities,  tracks  and  other  facilities  just 
as  badly  needed,  the  War  Board  directed  its  first  efforts  at 
securing  greater  use  of  the  facilities  which  existed,  mainly 
freight  cars.  The  object  was  to  more  nearly  take  care  of  all 
the  orders  of  the  government  and  shippers  as  well.  Railroads 
were  instructed  to  do  things  within  their  own  province  which 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  equipment  and  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  shippers,  consignees  and  commer- 
cial  bodies. 

The  success  of  the  combined  efforts  of  state  and  federal  regu- 
lating bodies,  shippers,  commercial  organizations,  the  railroads 
and  seasonable  weather,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  have,  with  practically  no  increase  in  facilities,  handled 
the  greatest  amount  of  freight  in  their  history  in  the  past  four 
months.  • 

The  excess  of  unfilled  car  orders  has  been  cut  down  from 
148,627  on  May  1,  to  106,649  on  June  1,  to  77.682  on  July  1, 
to  37,062  on  August  1,  and  to  31,591  on  September  1,  thus 
achieving  an  improvement  m  four  months  of  78  per  cent. 

President  Holden  Warns  Public  to  Ship  Now 

i\  warning  to  buyers  and  shippers  generally,  but  especially 
those  of  the  central  and  western  states,  to  ship  all  the  freight 
they  can  now,  was  issued  on  September  15  by  Hale  Holden, 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  one  of  the 
five  members  of  the  Railroads'  W'ar  Board.  "The  time  to  make 
hay  is  when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  best  time  to  ship,  under 
such  conditions  as  those  now  existing,  is  when  the  railways 
have  cars  and  the  weather  is  good,"  he  said.  "The  situation 
as  to  car  supply  is  good  now — better  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war  began.  In  other  years  when  there  have  been  congestions 
of  traffic  they  have  usually  begun  about  the  middle  of  October, 
for  that  is  when  the  movement  of  traffic  normally  becomes  the 
heaviest.  The  same  conditions,  only  intensified,  may  be  expected 
this  year.  Hence,  during  the  next  few  weeks,  while  the  rail- 
roads have  the  cars  and  locomotives  available,  and  while 
weather  conditions  are  most  favorable,  every  ton  of  freight  that 
can  be  shipped  should  be. 

"Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board, 
has  just  issued  an  appeal  to  farmers  to  send  their  wheat  to 
market  now,  so  that  the  railroads  can  transport  it  to  storage 
points  for  ready  distribution,  and  to  mills  to  be  made  into  flour 
for  domestic  use  and  for  export  to  our  allies,  whose  great 
needs  can  be  supplied  promptly  because  ships  are  available  to 
our  various  ports.  He  points  out  that  as  the  President  has 
fixed  the  price  of  wheat  for  a  year,  the  farmer  can  lose  nothing 
now,  while  by  holding  his  grain  back  he  would  lose  interest  on 
money  and  by  deterioration  of  the  grain. 

"I  would  especially  urge  now  the  shipping  not  only  of  wheat, 
but  of  all  commodities  that  can  be  shipped,  and  especially  of 
coal.  The  railroads  are  now  able  to  fill  practically  all  orders 
for  cars  for  coal.  In  fact  in  the  past  few  weeks  they  have 
furnished  more  cars  to  mines  in  Illinois  than  have  been  loaded. 
There  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  output  of  Illinois 
coal,  due  to  labor  troubles  and  other  conditions  for  which  the 
railroads  are  not  responsible.  They  should  not  be  blamed  later 
for  a  coal  shortage  due  to  failure  to  ship  coal  at  this  time  when 
the  roads  have  enough  engines  and  cars  with  which  to  move  it." 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The   hearing  on   the  valuation   of  the   Kansas   City   Southern 

announced   for  September   18  at  Kansas   City  before  Examiner 

John   H.    Gray  was   cancelled   and   a    hearing   assigned    for   Oc- 
tober 8. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  until 
December  30  a  number  of  additional  tariffs  filed  by  the  railroads 
in  the  eastern  commodity  rate  case,  together  with  some  addi- 
tional tariffs  in  the  eastern  live  stock  and  fresh  meat  case.  The 
tariffs  were  to  become  effective  on  September  15  and  later  dates. 

The  commission  also  suspended  until  January  13  proposed  in- 
creases on  commodities  between  trunk  line  territory  and 
western  points  rales,  on  canned  fish  from  New  England  points 
by  rail  and  water  to  southern  points,  transcontinental  rates  on 
bottles  westbound,  and  proposed  increased  charges  for  car  float 
service  in   New  York  harbor. 

H.  C.  Barlow,  traffic  director  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  who  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  summer  collaborating  with  the  Division  of 
Car  Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  com- 
pleted his  work   in  Washington   and   returned  to   Chicago. 

The  commission  has  made  public  a  tentative  opinion  in  the 
western  trunk  line  iron  and  steel  case,  holding  that  the  proposal 
of  the  carriers  to  increase  or  cancel  practically  all  commodity 
rates  on  iron  and  steel  articles  applying  within  western  trunk 
line  territory,  and  from  points  east  of  Chicago  and  the  Missis- 
sippi river  to  points  in  western  trunk  line  territory,  are  found 
generally  not  justified,  but  authority  is  given  to  publish  some- 
what higher  rates  than  are  at  present  maintained.  The  sus- 
pended schedules  are  required  to  be  cancelled. 


Reconsignment  Case 

The  commission  has  made  public  the  tentative  opinion  of  At- 
torney-Examiner C.  V.  Burnside  in  the  case  involving  changes 
in  tile  regulations  affecting  the  diversion  or  reconsignment  of 
carload  shipments  proposed  by  practically  all  steam  roads  in 
the  country.  The  proposed  tariffs  are  upheld  in  many  particu- 
lars, but  many  modifications  are  also  ordered  and  the  sus- 
pended tariffs  are  required  to  be  cancelled.  The  findings  in  the 
tentative  opinion  are  as   follows : 

1.  The  service  of  reconsignment  is  necessary,  and  should  be 
provided  for  by  the  carriers  at  charges  based  upon  cost,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  profit.  Previous  findings  of  the  commis- 
sion are  reaffirmed.  Undue  detention  of  cars  at  point  of  re- 
consignment should  be  prevented  by  regulations  which  may  in- 
clude   penalty    charges. 

2.  The  definitions  of  diversion  or  reconsignment  should  be 
clarified,  and  certain  proposed  rules  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  express  the  intent  of  the  carriers,  as  show-n  by  the  record. 

3.  Proposed  charges  for  change  in  the  name  of  consignor  not 
justified. 

4.  Proposed  charge  of  $2  per  car  for  reconsignment  in  transit 
lirior  to  arrival  of  shipment  at  original  destination  justified. 

5.  Proposed  charge  of  $2  per  car  for  reconsignment  at  original 
destination  on  order  received  by  the  carrier  in  time  to  permit 
instructions  to  be  given  to  yard  employees  prior  to  arrival  of 
shipment  not  justified. 

6.  Proposed  charge  of  $2  per  car  for  stopping  carload  ship- 
ments in  transit  to  be  held  for  orders  prior  to  reaching  original 
destination   justified. 

7.  Proposed  charge  of  $5  per  car  for  reconsignment  at  original 
destination  on  orders  received  by  carrier  after  arrival  or  too  late 
to  permit  instructions  to  be  given  yard  employees  before  arrival 
justified:  but  carriers  should  give  shippers  advance  notice  of 
arrival  at  reconsigning  points  of  shipments  extraordinarily 
delayed. 

8.  Proposed    charge    of    local    tariff'    rates    for    movement    of 


carload   shipments   within   switching   limits   after   placement   for 
unloading  justified. 

9.  Proposed  charge  of  $2  per  car  for  reconsignment  within 
switching  limits  before  placement  for»unloading  on  orders  re- 
ceived within  24  hours  after  arrival  justified. 

10.  Proposed  charge  of  $5  per  car  for  reconsignment  within 
switching  limits  before  placement  for  unloading  on  orders  re- 
ceived more  than  24  hours  after  arrival  justified. 

11.  Proposed  application  of  charge  for  reconsignment  service 
regardless  of  method  of  freight  rate  construction  justified. 

12.  Proposed  regulations  prohibiting  reconsignment  to  a 
point  or  points  formerly  under  embargo,  when  the  shipments 
are  forwarded  from  point  of  origin  prior  to  termination  of  em- 
bargo, justified. 

13.  Application  of  the  proposed  regulations  to  the  reconsign- 
ment of  shipments  of  coal  not  justified  on  the  record. 

14.  Proposed  regulations  for  reconsignment  of  grain  at  Pitts- 
burgh  disapproved  as  unduly   prejudicial  to   Pittsburgh. 

15.  Proposed  increases  in  charges  for  reconsignment  by  cer- 
tain New  England  carriers  not  justified. 

16.  Respondent  should  provide  by  tariff  for  relief  from  recon- 
signment charges  when  reconsignments  are  necessitated  by  em- 
bargoes or  by  confiscation  of  coal. 

17.  lariffs  under  suspension  required  to  be  cancelled,  but 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  carriers  to  file  new  tariffs  in 
conformity  with  the  views  expressed. 

COURT   NEWS 

Crossing  Accident  —Contributory  Negligence  of  Team  Driver 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  rule  that  contribu- 
tory negligence  is  not  to  be  ascribed  as  a  matter  of  law  to  one 
who.  through  bewilderment,  makes  an  injudicious  choice  of  a 
means  of  escape  from  a  sudden  peril  does  not  apply  in  an  action 
against  a  railroad  for  injuries  resulting  from  a  crossing  collision, 
where  the  railroad's  only  negligence  was  running  the  train  at 
16  miles  an  hour  across  a  city  street,  and  the  plaintiff,  while 
driving  his  team  at  an  ordinary  walk,  could  have  seen  the  train 
when  it  was  300  feet  away  and  he  was  22  feet  from  the  track, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  turning  to  one  side  except 
his  fear  and  excitement.— Molcr  v.  Rock  Island  (Kan)  166 
Pac,  488.     Decided  July  7,  1917. 

Supplying  Water  From  Streams  to  Locomotives 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  railroad  company,  as 
a  riparian  owner,  has  the  right  to  make  reasonable  use  of  the 
water  of  a  stream  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its  engines  and 
operating  its  road.  Reasonable  use  means  such  use  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  equal  rights  of  other  riparian  owners.  Where 
water  is  abundant  there  is  no  occasion  to  dispute  about  its 
use.  Only  when  the  flow  becomes  scanty  does  necessity  for 
adjustment  arise.  In  this  case  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis 
by  an  unprecedented  drought.  The  trial  court  found  specif- 
ically that  the  railroad's  dam  did  not  back-water  far  enough 
to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  plaintiff's  up-stream  mill, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  water  taken  by  the  railroad  did  not  in 
any  appreciable  degree  affect  the  operation  of  the  plaintiff's 
down-stream  mill.— .Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  v.  Shriver  (Kan  ")  166 
Pac,  519.     Decided  July  7,  1917. 


Safety  Appliances 

The  Montana  Supreme  Court  holds  that  under  section  2  of 
the  Safety  Appliance  Act  of  1910,  requiring  that  all  cars  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  act  be  equipped  with  sufficient  hand 
brakes,  the  absolute  duty  was  imposed  on  the  defendant  rail- 
road to  furnish  a  car  with  the  several  parts  of  the  hand-braking 
appliances  so  securely  connected  that  the  brakes  could  be  set 
with  safety  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  brakeman's  duties,  and 
it  being  necessary  to  that  result  that  the  chain  be  hooked  over 
the  end  of  a  rod.  the  duty  was  imposed  on  the  railroad  to 
see  that  such  connection  was  made  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  same  high  standard  of  duty  continued  to  see  that  the  chain 
and  rod  were  connected  securely  at  all  times,  so  that  it  was 
liable  for  injuries  to  a  brakeman  proximately  resulting  from 
the  breaking  of  a  wire  which  was  used  to  connect  the  rod  and 
chain.— .^rmitage  v.  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  (Mont.),  166  Pac, 
301.     Decided  June  28,   1917. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  New  York  Central  has  reserved  space  with  the  Ameri- 
•caii  Locomotive  Company  for  about  250  additional  locomotives. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  said  to  have  reserved  space  with 
•one  of  the  locomotive  builders  for  a  number  of  large  locomotives. 

FREIGHT  CARS 

The   Anaconda    Copper   Mining   Company,   Butte,    Mont.,   is 
inquiring   for   10  box   cars. 

The   Sinclair   Refining   Company,    Coffeyville,    Kan.,   is    in- 
quiring for  60  steel  underframes. 

The   Toronto,  Hamilton   &  Buffalo  has  ordered  5  caboose 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


PASSENGER   CARS 

The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  is  inquiring  for  prices  on  250 
street  cars  and  500  trucks. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  270  tons  of  structural  steel 
from  the  Morava  Construction  Company,  Chicago,  for  steel 
frames  for  four  box-car  unloading  machines  at  the  North.ern 
Central  elevator,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Japanese  Imperial  Railways.— An  associated  Press  des- 
patch from  Seattle  on  September  19,  said:  Large  quantities  of 
old  steel  rails  have  been  purchased  in  the  Northwest  by  Japanese 
brokers  and  shipped  to  Japan,  it  was  learned  today.  Twenty- 
three  hundred  tons  of  old  rails  have  been  shipped  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  additional  shipments  are  being  assembled.  Brokers 
are  paying  $70  a  ton  for  the  rails,  which  originally  cost  $24  a 
ton.  In  turn  they  are  selling  them  to  the  Japanese  railroads  for 
$100  a  ton. 

Cape  to  Cairci  Railway.— A  special  despatch  from  Elizabeth- 
ville,  Africa,  to  The  African  World  announces  the  completion, 
in  connection  with  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  of  the  railroad 
to  Bukama  on  the  navigable  Congo.  The  line  now  covers  a  dis- 
tance of  2,700  miles  direct  from  Cape  Town  via  Rhodesia. 

Greece  Connected  with  Continental  Europe  by  Rail.— On 
May  8,  1916,  the  railway  was  completed  between  Gilda,  on  the 
Saloniki-Monastir  line,  and  Pappapuli,  on  the  Thessalian  frontier, 
a  section  of  56  miles,  linking  Greece  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
After  the  war  through  trains  will  be  run  from  Paris  to  Athens- 
Piraeus,  shortening  the  time  to  some  60  hours. 

Report  of  South  African  Railways  for  1916.— The  financial 
returns  of  the  railways  and  harbors  for  1916  show  an  increase 
in  revenue  of  $5,154,485  over  1915.  Expenditures  totaling 
$15,335,670  were  authorized  for  the  railroads,  of  which  $6,377,388 
was  for  capital,  $200,456  for  betterment,  $8,388,619  for  renewals, 
and  $330,275  for  working  purposes.  Fifteen  new  locomotives- 
six  standard  and  nine  narrow  gage— costing  $324,036  were  placed 
in  service,  and  for  new  passenger  coaches  and  freight  cars 
$2,920,611  was  expended.  During  1916  heavy  shipments  of 
agricultural  products  and  other  requirements  severely  taxed 
the  available  rolling  stock;  the  abnormal  traffic  necessitated  the 
ordering  of  more  equipment.  On  December  31,  1916,  there  were 
being  built  or  ordered  locomotives  valued  at  $5,207,647;  pas- 
sengers, coaches.  $2,207,143;  and  freight  cars,  $4,107,476.  The 
proposed  electrification  of  South  African  railways  again  received 
consideration  during  1916.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
railway  board  an  English  firm  is  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  feasibility  of  electrifying  certain  sections  of  the  system. 
This  report  is  also  to  include  the  estimated  cost  of  conversion, 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  the  effect  upon  oper- 
ating costs. 
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George  A.  Turville,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Crucible 
Steel  Company,  has  also  been  elected  a  vice-president  in  addition. 
J.  M.  McComb,  credit  manager,  has  been  made  assistant  treasurer. 

Charles  M.  Terry,  president  of  Charles  M.  Terry,  Inc.,  has 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Australia  and  will  be  temporarily 
located  at  the  offices  at  23-25  Beaver  street.  This  company  ex- 
ports machinery  and  railway  and  engineering  supplies. 

The  Hollow  Tile  Building  Association,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  manufacturers  representing  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  this  burned  clay  product,  has  opened  an  office 
in  the  Conway  building,  Chicago.  E.  R.  Sturtevant,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hollow  tile,  has  been  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Company,  New  York,  has 
been  reorganized  and  reincorporated  as  a  new  corporation  with 
larger  capitalization.  It  will  enlarge  and  expand  its  business 
to  include  the  entire  line  of  building  contractors'  equipment, 
contractors'  machinery,  etc.  Frank  L.  Brown  is  director  and 
president,  and  John  D.  Givens,  director  and  treasurer. 

A.  W.  Ransome,  who  has  been  engaged  for  nearly  20  years 
in  the  development  and  manufacture  of  concrete  machinery,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  manager  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  mixer  department  of  the  Blaw-Knox  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  which  has  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  concrete 
machinery,  developed  during  the  past  two  years  by  Mr.  Ransome. 

The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
New  York  has  handed  down  its  decision  that  the  Gould  "Sim- 
plex" system  of  electric  car  lighting  is  not  an  infringement  of 
the  Creveling  patent,  747,686,  owned  by  the  Safety  Car  Heating 
&  Lighting  Company,  and  has  directed  that  the  suit  be  dismissed 
with  costs  to  the  Gould  Coupler  Company.  This  disposes  of 
the  last  charge  that  the  Gould  "Simplex"  system  infringes  any 
patent. 

The  Bradford-Ackermann  Corporation,  Forty-second  Street 
Building,  New  York  City,  has  been  made  the  eastern  sales  office 
for  the  Young  Brothers  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  sale  of 
Young  ovens,  for  japanning  and  drying  purposes,  will  in  the 
future  be  handled  by  this  eastern  office  for  the  New  England 
states.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  An  engineering  department  will  likewise  be  avail- 
able for  manufacturers  in  the  East  who  are  interested  in  quick 
drying  and  baking  processes,  and  special  oven  designs  will  be 
offered  to  meet  various   requirements. 

W.  G.  Dunham,  since  1907  in  charge  of  the  manufacture  of 
McCnrd  &  Co.  products  in  Canada,  with  headquarters  at 
Brantford,  Ont.,  died  September  8  at  the  age  of  62  years.  Mr. 
Dunham  was  born  in  Canada,  and  came  to  this  country  as  a 
young  man.  In  1884  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  was  with  that  road  as  foreman  of 
the  old  Sixteenth  street  passenger  yards  of  that  company  in 
Chicago  during  the  Debs  strike  in  1894,  when  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  his  department  operating  without  damage  to  railroad 
property.  He  entered  the  employ  of  McCord  &  Co.  in  1902,  and 
prior  to  his  going  to  Brantford  was  mechanical  inspector. 

H.  E.  Hilts,  district  engineer  at  San  Francisco  for  the  Port- 
land Cement  Association  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  general 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  J.  P.  Beck, 
deceased.  Mr.  Hilts  was  born  in  New  York  and  received  his 
engineering  education  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
began  his  business  career  with  the  Mexican  International  as  a 
rodman,  and  later  became  associated  with  the  Philadelphia  & 
Western.  For  two  years  he  was  instructor  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  position 
he  left  to  enter  the  service  of  the  New  York  Central,  where  he 
remained  until  1913,  On  the  latter  date  he  became  road  en- 
gineer of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  and  in  1915  was 
appointed  district  engineer  at  San  Francisco,  which  position  he 
held   until  his  recent  promotion. 
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Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — Work  is  now  under  way  on  additions 
to  the  Russell,  Ky.,  yard,  calling  for  about  800,000  cu.  yd.  of 
«arth  excavation.  The  contractors  are  the  Langhorne  &  Lang- 
horne  Company,   Richmond,  Va. 

Chicago  Grkat  Western. — A  contract  has  been  awarded  by 
this  road  to  T.  S.  Leake  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  the  construction 
of  an  11-stall  roundhouse  at  Clarion,  Iowa.  The  structure  will 
replace  a  14-staIl  building,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last 
April. 

Delaware  &  Hudson, — This  company  is  now  at  work  build- 
ing a  new  line  to  be  used  as  third  track  from  Schenevus,  N.  Y., 
to  Richmondville  Summit,  about  12.59  miles.  This  is  located  on 
a  new  right  of  way  not  adjacent  to  the  present  right  of  way.  as 
the  line  is  being  constructed  on  a  maximum  of  0.5  per  cent 
grade  compensated,  and  maximum  curvature  of  four  degrees,  to 
be  used  as  a  north  bound  freight  line  on  the  Susquehanna 
division. 

Great  Northern. — This  company  is  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  cut-off  from  the  Willmar  (Minn.')  line  to  the 
Fridley  terminals.  No  work  is  being  done  on  the  project  at 
present,  and  none  will  be  done  in  the  immediate  future. 

New  York,  New  IIavkn  &  Hartford. — Contracts  have  been 
given  by  this  company  to  the  Central  Construction  Company, 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  for  foundations  for  bridges,  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company,  New  York,  for  the  steel  superstructures  of 
bridges,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  widening  the  present 
two-track  South  Boston  cut  to  accommodate  four  tracks.  The 
cut  is  about  one-half  mile  long,  and  the  work  is  so  involved 
with  operation  that  the  larger  part  of  it  will  be  carried  out 
by  company  forces.  The  improvements  call  for  120,000  cu.  yd. 
of  excavation  and  the  construction  of  20,000  cu.  vd.  of  masonry; 
tlio  cost  of  tbv  work  will  l.c  ahnut  $1,000,000. 
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Boston  &  Maine. — James  H.  Hustis,  receiver,  has  been  granted 
authority  by  Federal  Judge  Morton  to  expend  $365,000  for 
necessary  improvements  on  the  Fitchburg  roa4,  a  leased  line. 
Ibis  expenditure  will  be  bonio  by  the  Fitchburg  road,  whose 
directors   approve    it. 

Cextral  Vermont.— Howard  G.  Kelley,  who  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  has  been  elected  a 
director  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Central  \"ermont 
to  succeed  Edson  J.  Chamberlin,  resigned. 

Colorado  &  Southern. — Howard  Elliott  and  O.  M.  Spencer 
were  elected  directors  to  succeed  Harry  Bronner  and  H.  E. 
Byram,    resigned. 

The  directors  have  declared  out  of  surplus  earnings  divi- 
dends of  2  per  cent  each  on  the  first  and  second  preferred 
stocks,  both  payable  October  1  to  stock  of  record  Septem- 
ber 21. 

Fitchburg. — See   Boston   &   Maine. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie.— The  directors 
were  re-elected  at  the  annual  meeting  September  18.  The 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  was  changed  from  the  third  Tues- 
day in  September  to  the  third  Tuesday  in  May,  to  correspond 
with  the  recent  change  in  the  fiscal  year  of  the  company. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — See  editorial  comments  elsewhere 
in   this    issue. 

Sovthern  Railway. — A  dividend  of  2]/i  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  has  been  declared,  payable  November  20  to  stock 
of  record  October  31.  This  is  the  first  dividend  declared  on 
this  issue  since  October,   1Q14. 


Railway  Officers 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

B.  B.  Greer,  assistant  to  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  succeeding 
E.    S.    Koller,    deceased. 

William  M.  Doulin,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  treasurer,  suc- 
ceeding J.  (i.  Robinson,  deceased,  and  J.  S.  McKibbon  succeeds 
Mr.   Doulin. 

Howard  G.  Kelley,  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  has  been  elected  also  chairman  of  the 
board  and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Central 
Vermont,  vice  Edson  J.  Chamberlin,  resigned. 

J.  G.  Rodgers,  general  superintendent  of  the  Northern  di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president,  effective  September  20.  Until 
otherwise  ordered,  he  will  continue  to  discharge  his  present 
duties  in  Washington  as  general  agent  of  transportation  for  the 
Railroads'  War  Board  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 

William  H.  Biggar,  general  counsel  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  at 
Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  general 
counsel   in  chavjc  of  all  legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  system. 

Mr.  Biggar  is  also  vice- 
president  and  director 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific and  other  asso- 
ciated companies.  He 
was  born  on  September 
19,  1852.  at  Carrying 
Place,  Ont.,  and  was 
educated  at  Upper  Can- 
ada College,  Toronto. 
He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  on 
February  1,  1881,  and 
on  December  31,  1902, 
was  appointed  assistant 
general  counsel.  About 
two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  general  solic- 
itor of  the  same  road, 
and  on  January  10,  1910, 
he  was  appointed  gen- 
^    "•  ^'^^"  eral      counsel      of      the 

Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific;  in  September,  1914,  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  and  he  also  retained  the  position 
of  general  counsel  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Operating 

J.  L.  MoKee  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo 
division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  vice  F.  M.  Benning,  resigned. 

C.  A.  Hawkins  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Nezperce  division  of  the  Nezperce  &  Idaho,  with  headquarters 
at  Nezperce.  Idaho.  This  division  was  recently  acquired  from 
the  Lewiston,  Nezperce  &  Eastern. 

George  A.  Codling,  assistant  division  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Central  lines  west  of  Buffalo,  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  freight  transportation, 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  E.  Morse,  general  manager  for  the  receivers  of  the  Denver 
&  Salt  Lake,  at  Denver.  Colo.,  has  resigned,  and  the  duties  of 
that  office  have  been  assumed  by  W.  R.  Freeman,  receiver. 
M.  L.  Phelps  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  vice  L.  D. 
Blauvelt.   resigned. 

R.  J.  McCarty,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  general  super- 
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intcndent  of  transportation,  with  headquarters  at  Albany,  and 
J.  K.  McNeilHe,  general  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Railways  at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Susquehanna,  division  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  with  headquarters  at  Oneonta,  vice  Mr.  McCarty. 

A.  J.  Whitney,  superintendent  of  the  Maryland  division  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Northern  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
James  Buckelew,  superintendent  of  the  Camden  Terminal  di- 
vision and  West  Jersey  &  Seashore,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Whitney  as  superintendent  of  the  Maryland  division,  and 
A.  M.  Parker,  superintendent  of  the  Allegheny  division  at  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Camden 
Terminal  division  and  West  Jersey  &  Seashore. 

W.  H.  Fogg,  superintendent  of  the  northern  and  southern 
divisions  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  with  office 
at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  superintendent 
at  Chicago,  succeeding 
P.  L.  McManus,  re- 
signed, effective  Sep- 
tember 7.  Mr.  Fogg 
was  born  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  May  25,  1868, 
and  entered  railway 
service  as  a  messenger 
boy  in  the  train  des- 
patcher's  office  of  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  on  May 
9,  1882.  He  was  later 
promoted  to  train  des- 
patcher  in  the  same 
office,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  1889  went  to 
Mt.  Carmel,  111.,  as  des- 
patcher  of  the  Cairo, 
Vincennes  &  Chicago. 
From  April,  1889,  until 
September,  1889,  he  was 
despatcher  on  the  To- 
ledo, St.  Louis  &  Kansas  City,  and  from  the  latter  date  until 
January,  1890,  was  despatcher  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
&  Georgia,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway  system,  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  From  January,  1890,  to  August,  1890,  he  was 
despatcher  on  the  Pittsburgh  Western  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  fol- 
lowing which  he  worked  for  a  month  as  despatcher  for  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Clifton  Forge,  Va.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Monon  as  despatcher  on  September  1,  1890.  In 
May,  1905,  he  was  promoted  to  chief  despatcher  of  the  northern 
division,  and  in  June,  1913,  was  appointed  trainmaster  of  that 
division.  He  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  northern 
division  on  January  1,  1914,  and  on  January  1  of  the  following 
year  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  southern  division. 

Trsiffic 

J.  G.  Krener,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Western  Maryland,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  E.  Duperow,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trimk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  at  A\'in- 
nipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed  general  passenger  agent  of  both 
roads,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg. 

T.  D.  Geoghegan  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  in  charge  of  freight,  passenger  and 
industrial  departments,  with  headquarters  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  vice 
W.  L.  O'Dwyer,  who  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Mobile. 

G.  L.  Oliver,  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Ft.  Smith  &  Western,  at  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  has  been  promoted 
to  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. A.  R.  Christie,  general  agent  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  at  Ft.  Smith  J.  J.  Gibson,  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  at  Ft.  Smith,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
to  the  receiver,  with  headquarters  at  Oklahoma  City. 


W.   H.  Fogg 


Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

H.  A.  Woods,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  recently  resigned. 

A.  F.  Stotler,  supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  division 
engineer  of  lines  west  of  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  with  headquarters 
at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  vice  B.  L.  Crosby,  who  has  been  granted  an 
indefinite  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  illness. 

B.  H.  Davis,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  Scranton,  Syracuse  &  Utica  and  Bangor  & 
Portland  divisions,  with  jurisdiction  over  enginehouses  and 
matters  pertaining  to  road  work,  vice  F.  H.  Reagan,  resigned  to 
accept  service  elsewhere ;  Charles  W.  McGuirk,  general  fore- 
man in  the  motive  power  department  at  Scranton,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  master  mechanic,  succeeding  Mr.  Davis;  and 
Joseph  Greiser,  general  foreman  in  the  motive  power  depart- 
ment at  Scranton,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  shops, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  Scranton  locomotive  shops. 

Purchasing 

C.  N.  Davids  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Denver  &  Salt  Lake,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo.,  vice 
A.  A.  Dawley,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

Special 

Edgar  S.  Nethercut,  who  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Chicago,  was  born  at  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.,  on  June  12,  1866,  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  1889.  From  1889  until  1893  he  was 
employed  as  a  draftsman  by  various  companies,  following  which 
he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Paige  Iron  Works.  In 
1908  he  became  track  expert  in  the  valuation  department,  in 
charge  of  operation  and  sales,  for  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, First  district.  New  York,  and  three  years  later  was 
engaged  in  the  valuation  of  track  for  the  Detroit  United  Rail- 
ways. In  the  latter  part  of  1911  he  opened  offices  in  Chicago 
as  a  consulting  engineer,  and  engaged  in  steam  and  electric 
railway  valuation,  reinforced  concrete  construction,  sewer  con- 
struction and  building  design.  From  1914  to  1917  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  valuation  of  track  and  rolling  stock  of  the  Wash- 
ington Railway  &  Electric  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.  On 
June  11,  1917,  he  was  commissioned  major  in  the  Engineer 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  from  which  position  he  resigned  to 
become  secretary  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

J.  R.  Jackson,  assistant  engineer  of  tests  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Chicago,  has  received  a  commission  as 
captain  of  ordnance  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  but  has  not 
yet  been  assigned  to  active  duty. 

C.  F.  Stewart,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to 
serve  with  the  Railroads'  Wzr  Board  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
will  be  in  charge  of  work  of  furnishing  loading  for  all  movements 
of  troops  over  the  United  States. 

Joseph  V.  Reaph,  confidential  stenographer  to  W.  W.  Atter- 
bury,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  since  1909, 
has  gone  to  France  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Atterbury,  whose  ap- 
pointment as  director  general  of  transportation  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France  is  announced  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

F.  T.  Bowles,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Lake  .Erie  & 
Western  and  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern,  and  recently 
assistant  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  San  Antonio 
&  .\ransas  Pass,  has  been  commissioned  as  a  captain  in  the 
Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  assigned  to  the  Twenty- 
lirst  Engineers   (railways). 

r.  Topping  and  E.  Wells,  assistant  engineers  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  received  commissions  as 
captain  and  first  lieutenant,  respectively,  in  the  Engineer  Of- 
ficers' Reserve  Corps.  Captain  Topping  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Fifth  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  Lieutenant  Wells 
has  been  detailed  to  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
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Tonnage  Rating 

and  the 
Road  Foreman 


It  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  at  the  present  time  that 
locomotives  be  loaded  to  their  full  capacity.  The  larger 
the  train  units  the  more  easily  the  ton- 
nage can  be  handled,  congestion  will 
be  relieved  and  more  work  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  available  power.  The 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  tonnage  rating  of  locomotives  is  sufficiently  high, 
especially  where  the  rating  is  established  by  the  mechanical 
department.  The  superintendent  of  the  division  can  deter- 
mine this  for  himself  through  his  road  foreman  of  engines. 
Here  is  a  man,  who  from  his  extensive  e.xperience  as  a  loco- 
motive engineer,  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  an  engine  is  overloaded,  underloaded,  or  is  handling 
all  that  it  is  practicable  to  give  it.  The  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  transportation 
problem  and  this  is  particularly  true  under  present  condi- 
tions. He  should  be  used  where  by  virtue  of  his  previous 
training  he  can  do  the  most  good.  He  should  not  be  saddled 
with  a  mass  of  details  and  perfunctory  work  which  may  be 
done  as  well  by  others  whose  experience  does  not  make  them 
available  for  as  important  work. 


Net  Railway 

Operating 

Income 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  new  form 
for  monthly  reports  of  railroads  to  the  Commi.ssion.  One 
fundamental  change  which  has  been 
made  is  to  make  available  figures  for 
computing  the  return  being  earned  on 
the  investment  after  expenses,  taxes 
and  rentals  have  been  jiaid.  Heretofore 
railway  operating  income,  which  is  the  amount  left  from 
revenue  after  operating  expenses,  tax  accruals  and  uncollect- 
ible revenue  have  been  deducted  was  the  figure  used.  The 
new  form  calls  for  equipment  rents  net,  joint  facility  rent, 
leased  road  rent  and  miscellaneous  rents  to  be  shown  and 
deducted  from  railway  operating  income  to  arrive  at  net  rail- 
way oi)erating  income.  In  addition  to  giving  the  figure  for 
investment  in  road  and  equipment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  each  month,  the  railroads  are  also  required  to  give  the 
improvements  of  leased  railway  property  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month.  In  other  words,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  have  available  for  figuring  return  on  in- 
vestment the  amount  of  investment  in  the  company's  owned 


road  and  the  amount  invested  in  leased  property,  and  on 
this  total  the  Commission  can  figure  the  percentage  of  net 
railway  operating  income.  This  is  a  recognition  by  the  Com- 
mission that  rentals  are  a  part  of  expenses  analogous,  appar- 
ently in  tile  Commission's  mind,  to  ta.xes  and  that  they 
should  properly  be  deducted  before  arriving  at  the  amount 
available  for  return  on  total  investment.  This  is  obviously 
logical  and  proper  accounting.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
chance  that  some  roads  may  be  paying  either  too  high  or  too 
low  a  rental  as  compared  with  the  revenue  which  they  are 
receiving  from  the  operation  of  leased  property.  In  the  ag- 
gregate this  would  cause  but  a  small  error. 


The  Quebec 

Bridge — A  Sermon 

on  Detail 


The  completion  of  the  Quebec  bridge  after  two  disasters 
marks  a  triumpli  in  bridge  engineering,  yet  the  ultimate 
success  of  this  project  has  rested  not 
so  much  on  a  spectacular  struggle  with 
well-nigh  insurmountable  difficulties, 
as  in  more  or  less  prosaic  effort  to  per- 
fect the  details  of  this  great  structure 
in  all  its  parts.  The  story  of  this  ill-fated  project  is  a  ser- 
mon on  the  importance  of  minute  care  in  detail,  since  both 
of  the  disasters  which  befell  it  were  brought  about  through 
oversight  of  seemingly  minor  features.  In  the  first  case  it 
was  carelessness  in  the  revision  of  dead  load  calculations 
and  in  the  proportioning  of  the  lacing  bars  of  the  compres- 
sion memlx-rs.  In  the  second  case  the  design  of  the  saddles 
b\-  which  the  span  was  supported  from  the  elevator  hangers 
was  at  fault.  Bridge  engineering  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
minute,  painstaking  detail.  Imagination  and  vision  play  but 
a  small  part  in  the  successful  completion  of  even  the  most 
wonderful  structure.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
importance  of  detail  can  be  found  in  the  field  of  movable 
bridges.  In  most  of  the  t}pes  the  fundamental  principle  is 
simplicity  itself,  but  ultimate  success  involved  years  of  ex- 
perimentation. In  one  of  the  first  tj-pes  developed  a  period 
of  20  years  elap.sed  after  the  first  structure  was  built  before 
a  second  one  was  attempted.  The  first  one  was  a  most  in- 
different success,  while  a  greater  perfection  of  working  parts 
in  the  second  led  to  the  repeated  use  of  this  design  in  sub- 
sequent structures.  Bridges  of  ordinary  proportions  built 
today  are  better  than  those  of  years  gone  by.  not  so  much 
because  new  types  or  designs  have  been  evolved,  but  because 
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greater  care  is  taken  in  the  proportioning  of  the  details  and 
closer  attention  is  given  to  the  perfection  of  the  workmanship 
in  the  shop  and  in  the  field. 


the  Problem 


It  is  unfortunate  that  some  mechanical  department  officers 
and  foremen,  who  are  hard  pushed  because  of  the  difficulty 
_,     .         .  of  keeping  the  equipment  in  shape  ow- 

hxplanations  ^^„  ^Q  ^j^g  jj^^j.  ^f  n^^terial  and  short- 
Will  Not  Solve  age  of  labor,  have  become  discouraged 
and  have  adopted  an  attitude  of  "what's 
the  use."  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore, 
that  one  superintendent  of  motive  power  recently  suggested 
to  a  suljordinate  that  he  "cut  out  the  calamity  howling,  and 
get  busy."  This  is  no  time  to  get  discouraged  and  become 
fainthearted.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  task  still  lies 
before  the  railroads,  and  every  possible  effort  must  be  made 
not  only  successfully  to  handle  the  heavy  fall  traffic,  but  to 
get  the  equipment  into  as  good  shape  as  possible  for  the 
winter.  The  railroads  have  accomplished  wonders  under 
the  direction  of  their  War  Board,  and  the  public  is  showing 
appreciation  of  this  and  is  freely  giving  a  large  amount  of 
co-operation.  In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  men  and  material 
the  mechanical  department  can  make  good  in  the  months  to 
come  if  it  can  be  inspired  and  encouraged  by  the  higher 
officers.  There  has  possibly  been  too  much  of  criticism  and 
"please  explain"  and  too  little  of  friendly  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement— too  little,  indeed,  of  real  appreciation  for  the 
importance  and  needs  of  the  department.  These  are  days  of 
big  things;  men  are  successfully  measuring  up  to  bigger  tasks 
than  they  ever  dreamed  of  having  to  handle.  The  Railroad 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  an  example,  had  only  a  comparatively  few 
days  to  organize  its  forces  with  a  view  to  having  a  responsi- 
ble representative  with  the  necessary  supplies  on  the  great 
number  of  trains  which  took  the  men  of  the  new  National 
Army  to  the  cantonments.  Its  leaders  would  hardly  have 
been  criticised  if  they  had  passed  over  this  opportunity  of 
serving  the  second  contingent  and  had  started  their  work  on 
the  third  one.  A  representative  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette, 
when  he  returned  from  the  meeting  of  the  International  Rail- 
road Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  and  their  associates  at  which  the 
final  arrangements  were  made  for  this  work,  said:  "I  never 
saw  such  an  enthusiastic  bunch  of  fellows;  nothing  can  stop 
them."  Railway  organizations  must  be  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  this  sort  of  spirit  if  they  are  successfully  to  over- 
come the  stupendous  task  which  confronts  them.  It  is  this 
spirit  that  dominates  the  railways  of  Canada  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  remarkable  showing  that  they  have  made  during 
the  past  few  years  in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountaljle  diffi- 
culties. This  spirit  cannot  start  from  the  ranks  and  work 
upward ;  it  must  start  at  the  top  and  work  down  through  the 
entire  organization. 


THE  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

A^WING  to  recent  legislation  authorizing  the  addition  of 
^^  two  m.embers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  to  the  death  of  Commissioner  Clements,  President  Wil- 
son has  power  to  appoint  three  members  of  the  Commission. 
The  President  has  had  this  power  for  some  time.  The  delay 
in  e.xercising  it  may  lie  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  making  a 
special  effort  to  find  men  who  will  not  only  be  willing  to 
accept  appointment,  but  who  possess  the  qualifications  for 
membership  on  the  Commission. 

There  never  has  been  any  difficulty  in  finding  men  who 
were  willing  to  accept  appointment  to  the  Commission.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  present  three  vacancies  have  existed, 
the  politicians  at  Washington  have  brought  to  the  President's 
notice  a  very  large  number  of  men  who  are  quite  willing  to 
be  appointed.  Unfortunately  very  few  of  these  have  the 
special  knowledge,  the  experience  and  the  ability  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  possess. 
!Most  of  them  are  members  of  state  commissions  or  men  who 


are  or  formerly  were  prominently  identified  with  lafior  or- 
ganizations. 

■J'he  Commission  is  now  composed  of  three  lawyers,  two 
former  university  professors  and  a  former  railway  conductor 
who  was  a  prominent  labor  leader.  Those  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  work  of  the  Commission  are  the  stockholders 
in  railways,  the  business  and  agricultural  interests  and  rail- 
way employees.  While  there  is  a  former  railway  employee 
on  the  Commission,  there  are  no  former  railway  officers  and 
no  business  men  on  it.  Why  should  the  banking  interest 
have  representation  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
manufacturing  and  industrial  interests  representation  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Tariff  Commission, 
while  the  railwavs  and  the  shippers  and  consignees  of 
freight  are  left  without  representation  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission?  The  men  who  manage  railways  and 
those  who  produce  and  ship  goods  have  to  face  payrolls  and 
other  business  expenses.  The  problem  of  railway  regulation 
is  essentially  a  business  problem.  It  seems  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
composed,  to  a  large  extent,  of  former  railway  officers  and 
former  business  men. 

Not  only  has  President  Wilson  put  business  men  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  on  the  Tariff  Commission  and  on 
the  Trade  Commission,  but  he  has  drawn  upon  the  best 
brains  in  business  in  the  United  States  to  help  him  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  presented  to  the  government  by  the  war. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  appointing  the  three  new  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  he  will  follow  the  prece- 
dent.~  which  he  himself  has  set  in  these  other  fields. 


THE  MARCH  CONVENTION  AND  EXHIBIT 

A  LTHOUGH  it  is  still  six  months  before  the  time  for 
■^^  the  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  and  the  exhibit  of  the  National  Railway 
Appliances  Association,  the  cancellation  of  meetings  by  a 
number  of  large  railway  associations  has  led  some  railway 
and  supply  men  to  question  the  advisability  of  holding  this 
meeting  and  exhibit.  Both  of  the  associations  are  now  pro- 
ceeding on  the  assumption  that  their  meetings  will  be  held  the 
same  as  in  former  years,  but  the  fact  that  the  question  is  be- 
ing raised  in  both  organizations  indicates  that  a  definite  state- 
ment from  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
will  clarify  the  situation  and  remove  any  ground  for  doubt. 
While  at  first  thpught  it  might  perhaps  be  considered  un- 
necessary for  the  American  Railway  Engineering  .\ssociation 
to  complete  its  arrangements  for  this  convention  at  this  early 
date,  the  National  Railway  Ap]iliances  Association  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  action  of  the  Engineering  Association  for  its 
guidance  and  it  is  important  for  the  Appliances  Association  to 
know  definitely  where  it  stands  in  order  that  it  may  safely 
proceed  with  the  negotiations  for  its  exhibit  space  and 
incur  other  heav}-  expenditures.  Many  of  the  supply  com- 
panies are  also  desirous  of  undertaking  the  preparation  of 
their  exhibits  in  the  near  future. 

There  would  seem  to  lie  no  reason  why  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  should  consider  any  plan  other 
than  the  holding  of  its  annual  convention  at  the  regular  time 
anr!  place.  This  society  has  been  formed  for  the  considera- 
tion of  problems  in  the  engineering  and  maintenance  of  war 
dejiartments  and  the  standing  which  it  now  has  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  high  character  of  the  work  it  has  done.  The  un- 
usual conditions  which  the  railways  are  now  facing  have 
created  new  and  difficult  problems  for  the  members  of  this 
association,  second  in  severity  to  those  in  no  other  department 
of  railway  service.  These  problems  have  arisen  so  quickly 
that  time  has  not  been  available  for  detailed  individual  study 
and  solution,  and  united  effort  is  more  necessarv  than  ever 
before.  There  is,  therefore,  vastly  more  reason  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  convention  this  year  than  at  anv  previous  period 
since  the  organization  of  the  association. 
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An  early  decision  on  this  matter  is  also  essential, 'for  to  be 
of  the  maximum  value  to  the  membership,  the  program  for 
the  meeting  should  be  changed  radically.  Under  the  or- 
ganization in  effect  in  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  the  time  of  the  convention  is  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  consideration  of  rejiorts  presented  by  standing 
and  special  committees  on  subjects  assigned  to  them  a  year 
previous.  In  ordinary  times  this  is  an  e.\cellent  method  of 
procedure.  This  year,  however,  conditions  have  changed 
greatly  since  the  subjects  were  assigned  to  the  committees. 
Some  of  the  topics  selected  are  of  engineering  value  at  any 
time  but  have  no  particular  application  to  present-day  prob- 
lems, while  some  of  the  most  complicated  questions  are  not 
covered  in  any  way  in  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  com- 
mittees. The  Board  of  Direction  of  this  Association  should 
give  this  situation  serious  consideration  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity,  and  should  so  alter  the  program  that  the 
members  will  be  given  that  information  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  them  at  present.  This  might  require  the 
postponing  of  entire  reports  of  some  committees  and  of  por- 
tions of  the  reports  of  others.  While  this  would  be  contrary 
to  past  practice,  precedents  are  of  little  or  no  value  in  times 
such  as  the  present.  The  railways  themselves  have  made 
many  revolutionary  changes  in  their  methods  to  meet  the 
conditions  which  have  arisen  during  the  past  year  and  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  can  do  as  much. 
Consideration  of  subjects  such  as  methods  of  determining  sub- 
sidence in  embankments  or  secondary  stresses  and  impact 
in  steel  bridges  may  well  be  deferred  in  favor  of  di.scussions 
of  the  labor  problems,  the  reclamation  and  conservation  of 
materials,  the  development  of  lalior  saving  equipment  and 
the  conservation  of  cars  in  handling  company  materials.  Ele- 
mentary as  subjects  such  as  these  may  seem  to  some,  they  are 
the  ones  which  are  requiring  the  attention  of  railway  men 
today  to  the  exclusion  of  many  more  highly  technical  ques- 
tions. 

Owing  to  the  cumbersome  nature  of  committee  work  and  the 
limited  time  before  the  convention,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 
endeavor  to  secure  committee  reports  on  these  timely  subjects 
but  to  arrange  for  their  presentation  as  individual  papers  by 
specialists  in  the  respective  lines.  The  important  feature  is 
to  bring  the  desired  information  to  the  members  either  through 
committee  reports  or  individual  papers.  Hecau.se  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  present  problems  the  committee  in  ciiarge  of 
the  annual  dinner  might  also  well  consider  the  advisability  of 
sulistituting  addresses  by  railway  men  on  current  railway 
problems  at  the  annual  dinner  for  addresses  on  other  than 
engineering  subjects,  as  has  been  customarj'  in  the  past. 

With  a  large  attendance  assured  by  action  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Association  (the  Railway  Signal  Association  having  al- 
ready provided  for  the  holding  of  its  stated  meeting  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Direction)  the  National  Railway 
Appliances  Association  will  have  an  opportunity  to  present  a 
more  valuable  exhibit  than  ever  before.  While  the  purpose 
of  this  exhibit  is  to  display  the  products  of  the  manufacturers 
before  railway  men  and  thereby  to  promote  trade,  the  value 
of  the  exhibit  to  the  manufacturers  depends  directly  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  materials  exhibited  are  of  service  to 
the  railways.  The  situation  in  the  supplv  field  at  present  is 
very  unusual.  Some  firms,  particularly  those  handling  prod- 
ucts of  .steel,  are  so  congested  with  orders  that  they  are  un- 
able to  accept  further  liusiness  except  for  long-delayed  de- 
liveries. Others  are  not  so  fortunate  (or  unfortunate)  and 
are  actively  soliciting  orders.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  present  labor  situation  will  cause  many  railwav  men  to 
study  the  exhibits  more  than  ever  before,  searching  for  de- 
vices which  will  replace  men  and  aid  them  to  tide  over  the 
existing  situation.  The  present,  therefore,  offers  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  a  large  number  of  railway  supply  manu- 
facturers to  display  their  devices. 

In  brief  the  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Engin- 
eering Association  should  be  held  as  usual,  but  the' program 


should  be  revised  to  concentrate  on  the  problems  of  today. 
The  National  Railway  Appliances  Association  should  pro- 
ceed with  its  exhibit  and  the  individual  manufacturers  should 
be  encouraged  to  present  those  products  which  will  aid  the 
railways  in  meeting  their  present  problems.  The  Associa- 
tions should  make  a  definite  statement  regarding  the  holding 
of  the  convention,  and  the  exhibit,  at  once  so  that  there  may 
be  no  further  uncertainty. 


HOW  THE  FARMER  TAKES  REGULATION   OF 
HIS  BUSINESS 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  farmers  of  the  countr\-  have  long 
regarded  railway  stockholders  and  railwav  managere 
as  very  selfish  and  unreasonable,  and  as  wanting 'in  a  proper 
public  .spirit,  because  they  have  resisted  efforts  to  regulate 
railway  rates  in  ways  that  the  railway  stockholders  and^man- 
agers  have  regarded  as  unfair.  Persons  purporting  to  speak 
for  the  farmers,  especially  those  of  the  middle  west  -^uch  as 
Senator  EaFollette  of  Wisconsin,  Clifford  Thome  of  Iowa, 
and  so  on,  have  also  vigorously  criticized  the  spokesmen  of 
the  railways  and  their  witnesses  in  rate  cases,  on  the  ground 
that  these  representatives  of  the  railways  have  "doctored" 
their  statistics  to  make  them  show  that  the  expenses  of  the 
railways  were  larger  and  their  profits  smaller  than  they 
really  were. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  human  nature  is  the  same- the 
world  over,  and  the  fact  that  human  nature  on  the  farms  and 
m  railway  offices  is  very  much  the  same  is  being  amusingly 
and  significantly  exemplified  by  the  attitude  that  many 
farmers  and  persons  who  volunteer  to  speak  for  them  are 
assuming  toward  government  regulation  of  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  by  charges  that  are  being  made  regarding  the 
way  spokesmen  for  the  agriculturists  are  makim^  up '"their 
statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  wheat-growing  and  the  profits 
farmers  are  deriving  from  it. 

The  railway  owners  and  managers  franklv  didn't  like  it 
when  the  government  began  fixing  their  rates.  Neither  do 
the  farmers  relish  the  action  of  the  government  in  fixing  the 
price  of  wheat.  Furthermore,  the  farmers,  like  the  railways, 
are  trj^ing  to  show  that  they  can't  live  and  pro.-^per  on  what 
the  government  will  let  them  have— the  main  difference  be- 
tween the  situations  of  the  two  classes  being  that  the  rail- 
ways are  now  receiving  as  low  average  rates  as  thev  ever  did 
in  their  history,  while  the  farmers  are  receiving  'prices  for 
wheat  tliat  are  unprecedentedly  high. 

The  Kansas  City  wheat  conference  held  a  short  time  ago 
reckoned  that  to  produce  wheat  this  year  cost  S2.71  a  bushel. 
This  is  a  startling  figure,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  price 
fixed  l)y  the  government  is  onlv  $2.20.  How  was  this  startl- 
ing figure  arrived  at?  ^\■e  are  told  that  "into  the  cost  of 
wheat  was  figured  interest  on  seed  wheat,  interest  on  the  oats 
fed  the  horses,  interest  on  investment,  taxes,  depreciation  of 
farm  machinery,  and  many  other  entirely  proper  items."  But 
the  Topeka  Capital,  published  by  Arth'ur  Capper,  governor 
of  Kansas,  intimates  that  the  "costs"  were  padded.  For  ex- 
ample, the  average  production  of  wheat  was  assumed  to  be 
nine  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  for  1916,  page  12,?,  shows  that  since  1866-75 
the  average  production  in  this  countn-  per  acre  has  never 
been  less  than  11.9  bushels;  that  in  19l'2  it  was  15.9  bushels; 
in  1913,  15.2  bushels;  in  1914,  16.6  bushels;  in  1915  16  9 
bushels,  and  in  1916,  12  bushels.  Governor  Capper's  paper 
says  that  "on  the  basis  of  a  15-hu.  crop,  the  sovernment  has 
guaranteed  a  profit  of  42  cents  a  bushel,  or  27  per  cent  net 
profit  over  cost."  Prof.  G.  E.  Call,  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  of  Kansas,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  on  the  average 
the  American  farmer  is  receiving  $1.21  profit  when  wheat 
sells  for  $2,  and  $1.41  profit  when  the  government  price  of 
$2.20  is  obtained.  " 

There  are  many  farmers,  and  many  men  in  public  office, 
or  who  want  to  get  into  public  office,  who  have  been,  and  stili 
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are,  quite  willing  to  assert  that  railway  rates  are  high  enough 
or  even  too  high,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  advances  in  taxes, 
wages  and  other  railway  expenses  which  have  occurred 
while  rates  have  stood  still  or  declined.  They  also  presume 
to  assert  that  if  the  railways  with  present  rates  aren't  making 
enough  money,  it's  the  fault  of  their  own  managements;  that 
all  they  need  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  operations — 
a  thing  which  we  are  assured  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  is  much  more  modest  than  these 
people.  We  think  we  do  know  something  about  the  railway 
business,  but  we  would  not  venture  to  estimate  what  it  costs 
to  grow  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  what  price  the  government 
ought  to  allow  to  be  charged  for  it.  We  do  think,  however, 
that  the  modest  reserve  we  show  in  expressing  opinions  about 
agriculture  might  well  be  followed  in  future  by  farmers  and 
their  spokesmen  who  don't  know  a  bit  more  about  the  rail- 
way business  than  we  do  about  the  farming  business. 
Furthermore,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1913, 
before  the  war  began,  with  its  consequent  advances  in  wages 
and  expenses  of  all  kinds,  the  average  railway  rate  per  ton 
per  mile  in  this  country  was  7.29  mills,  while  in  1916  it 
dropped  to  7.06  mills,  the  lowest  point  ever  known.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  1913  the  average  farm  value  of  wheat  in  this 
country  was  80  cents  a  bushel,  in  1916  it  was  $1.60,  while 
the  price  fixed  by  the  government  is  $2.20.  Would  it  be 
impertinent  to  suggest  that,  if  the  railways  are  to  be  re- 
quired, with  only  a  small  increase  in  rates  in  eastern  terri- 
tor\',  and  almost  none  at  all  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  to  so 
increase  their  efficiency  as  to  absorb  all  their  increases  in 
expenses,  the  farmers  might  also  be  asked  to  so  increase 
their  efficiency  as  to  manage  to  worry  along  with  a  more 
than  100  per  cent  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat? 

The  farmers  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  unrea- 
sonable, unfair  and  drastic  regulation  to  which  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  have  been  subjected  during  the  last  10 
years.  They  are  now,  in  a  great  national  emergency,  being 
given  just  a  little  taste  of  the  same  medicine  which  they  and 
the  politicians  they  have  chosen  to  represent  them  have  been 
compelling  the  railways  to  swallow  in  large  quantities  for 
years.  The  regulation  of  railway  rates,  for  which  the  farm- 
ers are  mainly  responsible,  was  bound  to  be  used  as  a  prec- 
edent for  extending  similar  regulation  into  other  fields.  The 
Railivav  Age  Gazette  repeatedly  has  pointed  this  out,  but 
persons  in  other  lines  of  business,  and  especially  the  farm- 
ers, couldn't  see  it.  Really,  our  farmer  friends  should 
accept  price-fixing  more  gracefully,  for  it  is  merely  the  log- 
ical and  natural  application  to  their  own  business  of  a 
S3-stem  which  they  have  insisted  on  applying  to  the  railway 
business.  Furthermore,  why  shouldn't  they  be  compelled  to 
accept  a  price  for  their  wheat  which  will  barely  yield  them 
a  "fair  return  on  the  fair  value  of  their  property,"  making 
no  allowance  in  valuing  it  for  the  "unearned  increment"  in 
their  land,  or  for  investment  in  improvements  that  has  been 
made  from  earnings?  LaFoUette,  Thome  and  all  the  rest 
of  that  crowd  of  politicians  would  confiscate  all  the  invest- 
ment from  earnings  and  all  the  so-called  "unearned  in- 
crement" in  the  property  of  the  railways.  Now  that  we 
have  got  to  regulating  farm  prices,  we  should,  of  course, 
proceed  consistently  and  equitably,  and  do  by  the  farmer 
as  he  would  have  the  railway  stockholder  done  by! 

In  view  of  the  manifest  dissatisfaction  of  the  farmers  with 
government  regulation  of  wheat  prices,  perhaps  they  will  be 
able  in  future  to  understand  a  little  better  and  to  sympathize 
a  little  more  readily  with  the  attitude  of  railway  managers 
and  stockholders  toward  government  regulation  of  railway 
rates.  The  farmers  are  discovering  that  when  government 
regulation  reaches  them  it  doesn't  seem  so  entirely  wise,  and 
just,  and  beneficent,  after  all.  Perhaps  they  will  not  he  so 
keen  for  regulating  other  people's  property  to  the  point  of 
confiscation  when  they  discover  that  "curses  are  like  young 
chickens,  and  still  come  home  to  roost." 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


FROM  A  VEGETARIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Washington,  D.  C. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  been  impressed  with  your  articles  and  editorials 
regarding  food  on  dining  cars,  because  in  my  travels  prin- 
cipally on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Southern  Rail- 
way I  have  noticed  what  seems  to  me  to  be  very  small 
ser\'ings. 

Perhaps  my  impressions  are  partially  due  to  being  a 
lacto-vegetarian.  Meat  eaters  are  more  apt  to  slight  the 
side  dishes,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  main  dish. 
Generally  no  two  persons  order  the  same,  because  appetites 
differ,  but  in  the  matter  of  essentials,  such  as  bread  and 
butter,  toast,  etc.,  the  servings  are  niggardly.  Breakfast 
foods,  such  as  oatmeal,  are  served  in  unfairly  small  por- 
tions considering  the  cost  of  the  material  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  it.  The  Lackawanna  plan  of  servings  as  shown  by 
you  recently  affords  opportunity  for  greater  discrimination 
as  to  size  of  portions  desired. 

F.  T.  Whittelsey. 


UNNECESSARY  TRANSFER  OF  LOADS 

Denver.   Colo. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  G.'^ette: 

The  loads  of  approximately  25,000  cars  are  transferred 
during  each  month  throughout  the  United  States  to  facilitate 
the  repairing  of  defective  cars.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
about  half  of  these  cars  could  be  run  safely  to  their  desti- 
nation with  their  defects  and  unloaded.  As  the  matter  now 
stands  the  receiving  line  is  the  judge  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  lading  in  the  cars  is  to  be  unloaded,  and  inasmuch  as 
tlie  cost  of  transferring  and  the  payment  of  the  damage  claim 
is  made  by  the  delivering  line,  it  is  of  course  natural  for  the 
receiving  line  to  transfer  the  load  whenever  there  is  the  slight- 
est difficulty  in  making  repairs,  delays  to  the  equipment  being 
entirely  overlooked. 

We  may  figure  that  a  car  is  held  out  of  service  about  five 
or  six  days  when  its  load  is  transferred,  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  being  lost  in  switching  the  car  to  and  from  the  repair 
track.  This  means  that  the  railways  lose  the  service  of  the 
car  for  six  days.  It  would  be  a  good  plan,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  equipment  at  the  present  time  for  the  railways 
to  agree  to  haul  the  cars  which  are  received  in  bad  order  and 
which  could  be  handled  safely  to  their  destination,  at  the 
rear  of  the  train.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  car 
shortage  would  be  reduced  by  about  12,000  cars  a  month 
if  this  practice  were  followed.  This  number  of  cars  would 
take  care  of  a  great  many  shipments.  Instances  have  been 
found  where  loaded  cars  have  traveled  1,000  miles  in  bad 
order,  which  upon  arrival  at  an  interchange  point,  about  40 
or  50  miles  from  their  destination,  were  held  by  the  receiving 
line,  request  being  made  for  authoritv'  to  transfer  the  load 
so  the  receiving  line  would  not  be  obliged  to  make  the  re- 
pairs. 

It  would  appear  that  while  cars  are  so  badly  needed  on  all 
lines,  that  the  railroads  should  get  together  on  this  proposi- 
tion and  agree  to  run  such  equipment  as  is  reasonably  safe 
to  handle.  It  would  not  only  help  the  receiving  line,  but 
also  the  delivering  line.  Furthermore,  it  would  save  the 
receiving  line  the  labor  of  transferring,  and  labor  at  the 
present  time  is  about  as  scarce  as  the  equipment. 

WiLLL\M  Hansen, 

Chief  Joint   Inspector. 


How  the  Railways  Are  Helping  Win  the  War^ 

The   Record   of    Their   Achievements   and    the   Effici- 
ency  They    Are   Showing   Under   Difficult    Conditions 


President,    Chicago   S:    North    Western; 


By  R.  H.  Aishton 
Chairman,    Central    Department   Sub-Committee,   Railroads'   War  Board. 


DURING  the  closing  months  of  1916  and  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  year,  the  railroads  were  engaged  in 
a  tremendous  struggle  in  their  efforts  satisfactorily  to 
transport  a  traffic  larger  than  any  that  they  had  ever  before 
liandled;  a  traffic  which  was  not  running  in  the  usual  chan- 
nels of  trade,  but  which  was  complicated  by  numerous  un- 
usual movements,  both  of  munitions  and  supplies,  and  of 
fuel,  coupled  with  one  of  the  worst  winters  known  to  the  rail- 
road fraternity. 

I  think  that  the  executives  of  the  railroads  had  generally 
recognized  that  sooner  or  later  the  United  States  would  ac- 
tively enter  the  war,  and  that  when  that  time  came  it  would 
not  only  increase  the  very  large  amount  of  traffic  to  be 
liandled,  but  would  also  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  rail- 
roads' problem  in  handling  it. 

They  knew  that  on  the  railroads  must  fall  the  burden  of 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  handling  the  military  traffic  of 
the  nation,  to  enable  it  to  perform  effectively  its  part  in  the 
war,  and  that  to  satisfactorily  handle  the  military  traffic 
would  require  the  greatest  co-operation  between  the  railroads 
and  the  military  authorities;  also  that  any  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  to  handle  the  great  commercial  traffic  would 
l>e  disastrous  to  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  country 
and  would  interfere  seriously  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  necessarily  impair  their  effectiveness  as  concerns 
the  carrying  on  of  the  war. 

Prompt  Org.anization  of  the  Railways 

War  was  declared  on  Germany  on  April  6.  Five  days 
later,  on  April  11,  at  a  meeting  of  the  chief  executive  officers 
of  most  of  the  important  railways,  in  Wa.shington,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  an  agreement 
of  historical  interest  was  entered  into,  and  when  the  history 
of  this  war  is  written,  it  is  hoped  that  this  agreement  will  be 
given  the  place  of  prominence  that  it  deserves,  for  in  this 
agreement  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  great  and  small, 
631  in  number,  acting  through  their  chief  executive  officers 
there  assembled,  and  stirred  by  a  high  sense  of  their  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  their  country  in  the 
present  national  crisis,  pledged  themselves  to  do  certain 
things.  They  "pledged  themselves  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States;  with  the  governments  of  the  several  states; 
and  with  one  another;  that  during  the  present  war  they  will 
co-ordinate  their  operations  in  a  continental  railway  system, 
merging  during  such  period  all  their  merely  individual  and 
competitive  activities  in  the  effort  to  produce  a  maximum  na- 
tional transportation  efficiency."  To  this  end  they  agreed 
"to  create  an  organization  which  shall  have  general  authority 
to  formulate  in  detail  and  from  time  to  time  a  policy  of  op- 
eration of  all  or  any  of  the  railways,  which  policy  when  and 
as  announced  by  such  temporary  organization,  shall  be  ac- 
cepted and  earnestly  made  effective  by  the  several  manage- 
ments of  the  individual  railroad  companies  here  represented." 

By  another  resolution  adopted  at  the  same  meeting,  the 
railways  agreed  "to  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee 
in  all  matters  to  which  its  authority  extends,  as  expressed  in 
the  resolution  heretofore  adopted." 

For  two  years  prior  to  this  meeting,  a  committee  had  ex- 
isted known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense 

•From  an  address  before  the  St.  Ixjuis  Railway  Club,  September  14,  1917. 


of  the  American  Railway  Association,  formed  primarily  to 
co-operate  with  the  government  in  the  mobilization  of  troops 
on  the  Mexican  border,  and  also  to  consider  the  general  prob- 
lem that  would  be  presented  in  case  we  should  become  in- 
volved in  the  great  war;  but  the  activities  of  this  committee 
were  confined  to  co-operation  in  militar)-  affairs.  What  more 
natural,  than  at  this  meeting  of  the  executives  in  Washington 
they  should  create  an  Executive  Committee  of  this  Special 
Committee  on  National  Defense? 

This  was  done,  and  five  railway  executives  were  nominated 
and  elected,  and  it  is  this  committee  which  has  since  become 
known  as  the  Railroads'  War  Board. 

A  Revolutionary  Step  in  Railway  History 

This  was  probably  the  most  important  and  revolutionary 
step  ever  taken  in  the  history  of  our  railways.  By  placing  the 
operation  of  all  of  their  facilities  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  committee  of  five,  it  constituted  them  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  for  the  period  of  the  war,  a  single  railway  system. 
At  the  same  time  it  placed  the  service  of  this  great  railway 
system  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  govermnent. 

The  railways  of  this  coimtry  have  one-third  of  the  total 
railway  mileage  of  the  globe.  They  have  a  greater  mileage 
than  all  of  the  railways  in  the  world  that  are  now  owned  and 
operated  by  governments.  They  have  about  260,000  miles  of 
lines;  about  two  and  one-half  million  freight  cars;  56.000 
passenger  cars;  and  over  65,000  locomotives.  They  have  1,- 
750,000  employees. 

Therefore,  by  this  act,  this  great  railway  system  with  all 
its  facilities,  was  made  to  serve  the  government  in  this  crisis 
as  completely  as  if  it  had  owned  them;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  government  was  spared  the  expense  of  buying  the  roads 
and  the  responsibility  and  labor  of  managing  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  matter  was  that 
this  act  on  the  part  of  the  railways  was  purely  voluntary.  No 
law  required  it.  Another  of  its  ven,-  significant  features  was 
that  the  step  was  taken  without  any  prospect  of  special  con- 
sideration or  compensation  having  been  held  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment. In  England  the  railways  have  been  united  for  op- 
erating purposes  during  the  war  into  a  single  system,  but 
there  this  action  was  required  by  law,  and  each  railway  was 
guaranteed  the  same  net  return  that  it  had  earned  before  the 
war  began. 

The  individual  companies  composing  our  railway  system. 
through  the  organization  formed  by  themselves,  placed  their 
facilities  at  the  service  of  the  government  without  any  under- 
standing or  promise  that  if  this  resulted  in  loss  to  any  indi- 
vidual line,  this  loss  would  ever  be  made  good. 

How  Military  Transportation  Has  Been  Coxditted 
The  two  great  purposes  in  forming  this  organization  were 
to  enable  the  railways  to  meet  promptly  and  satisfactorily  all 
the  military  transportation  needs  of  the  government,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  so  increase  their  efficiency  that  in  spite  of  the 
large  amount  of  military-  business  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  handle,  they  would  be  able  satisfactorily  to  move  the  com- 
mercial traffic  of  the  country.  What  success  have  the  rail- 
ways had  in  accomplishing  these  purposes? 

In  connection  with  the  movement  of  military  traffic.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  might  be  said,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
railways  have  been  able  to  render  a  satisfactor}'  service.   Six- 
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teen  military  cities  or  cantonments  have  been  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  house  the  687,000  citizen-soldiers  selected  for 
service  by  the  draft.  Colonel  I.  W.  Littell  was  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  these  cantonments  for  the  United  States 
government,  and  on  September  5,  1917,  Colonel  Littell  issued 
a  statement  regarding  this  work  in  which  he  said : 

"In  the  construction  of  the  cantonments  to  date,  over  50,000  carloads  of 
material  have  been  transported  to  and  delivered  at  the  sites,  an  enormous 
tax  upon  the  already  overburdened  railroads*  facilities  of  the  country. 
The  railroads,  however,  have  given  splendid  service.  All  government  or- 
ders have  been  given  precedence  and  the  lumber  and  other  supplies  needed 
have  been   rushed  to  the  cantonments  in   record  time." 

Of  the  16  cantonments,  seven  were  ready  on  September  5 
to  receive  their  entire  quota  of  officers  and  enlisted  men; 
seven  others  were  ready  to  receive  all  their  officers  and  two- 
tliirds  or  more  of  their  quota  of  enlisted  men,  while  the  two 
remaining  ones  already  had  received  and  were  taking  care  of 
their  full  quota  of  officers.  A  typical  layout  such  as  is  used 
for  accommodating  the  officers  and  men  at  a  cantonment 
comprises  in  round  numbers  1,500  separate  buildings,  requir- 
ing approximately  thirty  million  feet  of  lumber.  Each  can- 
tonment has  a  complete  system  of  water  supply  and  sewerage 
disposal,  the  piping  alone  for  this  amounting  to  more  than 
fifty  miles.  Besides  moving  the  material  and  men  for  the 
construction  of  those  cantonments,  the  railways  have  been 
moving  vast  quantities  of  other  materials  for  government 
military  purposes  and  also  large  bodies  of  troops. 

They  are  now  moving  the  350,000  members  of  the  National 
Guard  to  the  training  camps  and  between  September  5  and 
September  9  they  moved  oS,000,  or  approximately  5  per  cent 
of  the  men  selected  in  the  first  call  for  the  new  National  army. 
They  will  be  called  upon  to  move  about  275,000  of  these 
men  beginning  about  September  19;  and  another  275,000  be- 
ginning October  third.  Another  100,000  will  have  to  be 
moved  beginning  October  17.  The  government  has  been  put 
to  no  serious  delays  or  trouble  in  the  handling  of  these  large 
bodies  of  troops  and  with  the  experience  we  already  have  had, 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  encounter  any  in 
the  handling  of  those  who  are  yet  to  be  moved. 

Improvement  in  Commercial  Transportation  Results 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  what  this  indi- 
cates as  regards  railroad  efficiency,  that  the  railways  of  the 
countr}'  are  today  handling  both  the  largest  commercial  pas- 
senger traffic  and  the  largest  commercial  freight  traffic  that 
they  ever  did  in  their  history. 

Have  they,  in  spite  of  this,  been  successful  in  accomplish- 
ing the  second  purpose  for  which  their  present  organization 
was  formed;  viz.,  that  of  so  increasing  the  efficiency  with 
which  their  existing  facilities  are  utilized  as  to  enable  them 
satisfactorily  to  handle  the  commercial  business  of  the  coun- 
try? You  will  recall  that  on  May  1,  less  than  a  month  after 
the  railways  began  to  operate  under  the  present  arrangement, 
the  excess  of  requisitions  for  freight  cars  over  what  the  rail- 
ways could  supply — the  so-called  "car  shortage" — was  148,- 
627  cars.  Since  that  time,  the  total  freight  traffic  handled 
has  shown  large  increases.  The  railways  handled  16  per 
cent  more  freight  traffic  in  May,  1917,  than  they  did  in  May, 
1916,  and  23  per  cent  more  in  June,  1917,  than  they  did  in 
June,  1916.  This  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  traffic 
in  the  year  1916  far  exceeded  any  ever  moved  before.  In 
spite  of  this  phenomenal  increase  in  freight  traffic,  the  rail- 
ways had  succeeded  on  September  1  of  the  current  year,  in 
reducing  the  unfilled  requisitions  for  freight  cars  about  80 
per  cent,  or  down  to  31,591  cars.  This  remarkable  result  was 
partly  due  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion on  Car  Service  to  order  freight  cars  sent  from  places 
where  they  had  accumulated  in  undue  numbers  to  sections  of 
the  country  where  they  could  be  used  to  better  advantage. 
Between  May  1  and  August  30,  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  ordered  113,420  freight  cars  sent  from  certain  rail- 
ways to  others;  chiefly  from  Eastern  lines  to  lines  in    the 


West,  Southwest  and  Southeast,  where  they  were  needed  to 
move  the  huge  quantities  of  lumber  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cantonments,  for  the  handling  of  crops,  and  so  on. 

It  is  believed  that  the  continued  exercise  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Car  Service  of  its  large  authority  will  prevent  in  fu- 
ture such  accumulations  of  cars  at  ports  and  in  terminals  as 
caused  the  great  congestion  of  traffic  over  a  year  ago. 

The  success  which  has  been  attained  in  handling  the  enor- 
mously increased  traffic,  while  actually  reducing  the  unfilled 
car  requisitions,  has  been  mainly  due,  however,  to  increased 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  railways  all  over  the  country, 
and  to  the  remarkable  co-operation  they  have  received  from 
shippers  in  loading  cars  more  heavily  and  in  loading  and  un- 
loading them  more  promptly.  Statistics  which  have  been 
compiled  for  railways  having  a  total  mileage  of  196,000 
miles  show  that  in  June,  1917,  the  railways  handled  23  per 
cent  more  freight  traffic  than  they  did  in  June,  1916,  with 
only  1.8  per  cent  more  freight  locomotives  in  service,  and 
only  3.2  per  cent  more  freight  cars.  This  indicates,  with- 
out doubt,  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  with  which  locomo- 
tives and  cars  are  being  handled,  which  certainly  is  highly 
creditable  both  to  the  managements  of  the  railways  and  to  the 
shipping  public,  who  have  co-operated  with  them  so  patrioti- 
cally and  loyally. 

The  Tremendous  Increase  in  Freight  Trapfic 

Extremely  few  people  have  any  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  with  wliich  the  railway  managements 
have  been  confronted  by  the  enormous  increases  in  traffic 
within  the  last  two  years.  If  more  people  understood  this, 
there  would  be  less  criticism  because  there  have  been  short- 
ages of  cars  and  more  appreciation  of  the  remarkable  in- 
creases in  railway  efficiency  which  have  been  made,  and  which 
have  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  prevent  the  congestions  and 
car  shortages  from  becoming  very  much  more  serious.  Let 
me  give  an  illustration  of  the  most  striking  kind  regarding 
both  the  increase  in  freight  traffic  and  the  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  operation  which  have  had  to  be  made  in  order  to 
handle  this  increased  traffic. 

Our  railways  have  only  a  very  small  number  more  miles 
of  line,  track,  locomotives  and  cars  than  they  had  in  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  on  June  30,  1915,  two  years  ago.  In  the 
calendar  year  1916,  however,  before  the  present  organization 
for  operating  tlie  railways  as  a  single  system  was  formed,  they 
handled  31  per  cent  more  ton  miles  of  freight  traffic,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  estimate  that  can  be  made,  than  they  did  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915;  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  increase  it  appears  probable  that  in  the  calendar  year  1917, 
they  will  handle  at  least  1 5  per  cent  more  ton  miles  of  freight 
than  they  did  in  the  calendar  year  1916.  This  will  make  an 
increase  in  the  freight  traffic  handled  in  the  calendar  year 
1917,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1915, 
of  141,000,000,000  ton  miles,  or' 52  per  cent.  Stated  thus 
baldly  in  statistics,  this  increase  may  not  appear  to  you  as 
very  significant,  but  1  will  state  it  in  terms  which  will  make 
it  more  significant. 

If,  during  the  rest  of  the  calendar  year  1917  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  handle  a  traffic  relatively  as  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1915,  as 
that  which  they  have  thus  far  handled  during  the  current 
year,  the  increase  in  freight  traffic  handled  by  them  over  that 
handled  by  them  in  the  fiscal  year  1915  will  be  greater  than 
the  total  freight  traffic  moved  annually  before  the  war  by  the 
combined  railways  of  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  Roumania.  Holland,  Canada,  South  Africa, 
Mexico,  Japan,  Brazil  and  New  South  Wales.  In  other 
words,  the  railways  of  the  fourteen  countries  I  have  men- 
tioned handled  before  the  war  a  total  of  141,000,000,000  ton 
miles  of  freight  a  year,  while  in  the  year  1917  the  increase  in 
the  freight  traffic  of  our  railways  alone  over  that  of  the  fiscal 
year  19^5,  will  be  about  141,000,000,000  ton  miles. 
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These  figures  give  some  idea  of  how  much  more  vast  is  the 
railway  system  of  the  United  States  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  as  well  as  of  the  increase  in  freight  traffic  which  has 
occurred  within  the  last  two  years,  and  of  the  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  operation  of  the  railways  in  this  country; 
for  as  I  have  observed  heretofore,  this  tremendous  increase  in 
traffic  is  being  handled  with  a  relatively  small  increase  in 
facilities. 

Stated  in  tons  instead  of  ton  miles,  the  increase  in  traffic 
in  the  calendar  }ear  1917  over  the  fiscal  year  1915  probably 
will  Ijc  close  to  510,000,000  tons.  On  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber 01  tons  now  being  handled  per  train,  it  would  take  720,- 
000  trains,  containing  18,000,000  cars,  to  hold  this  increase 
in  tonnage.  If  all  of  these  cars  were  made  up  into  a  single 
train  it  would  i^e  136,J63  miles  in  length. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  in  view  of  such  facts,  that  there  have 
l)cen,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  some  congestions  and 
delays  ? 

There  are  some  peojjle  who  use  the  evidence  of  recent  in- 
creases in  railway  efficiency  as  a  basis  for  criticizing  our 
railways.  They  say  that  such  figures  show  that  the  railways 
were  inefficiently  operated  before,  and  that  a  corresponding 
increase  in  efficiency  ought  to  have  been  accomplished  be- 
fore we  entered  the  war.  Those  who  are  really  familiar  with 
railway  affairs  in  this  country  know  how  utterly  without 
foundation  such  criticisms  are.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  €asy 
to  demonstrate  that  the  railways  have  jjeen  steadily  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  their  operations.  If  they  had  not  been, 
the  advancing  wages,  prices  and  ta.xes  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  together  with  the  kind  of  regulation  of  rates 
which  they  have  had  to  bear,  would  long  since  have  bank- 
rupted most  of  them. 

In  the  second  place,  they  never  had  such  an  opportunity  to 
increase  the  efficiency  with  which  they  use  their  facilities  as 
they  have  had  since  this  country  entered  the  war.  They 
have  been  allowed  since  then,  to  operate,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  found  it  expedient,  as  a  single  system,  while  before  we 
entered  the  war,  the  railways  were  prevented  from  doing  this 
by  the  Sherman  law. 

They  have  also  been  able,  since  we  entered  tlie  war,  to  se- 
cure an  amount  of  effective  co-operation  from  all  shippers, 
large  and  small,  in  the  country,  that  they  never  were  able  to 
obtain  Ix'fore;  and  in  this  same  connection,  the  helpful  and 
co-operative  efforts  of  a  number  of  the  public  service  com- 
missions in  the  various  states,  which  early  realized  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  railways  and  the  necessity  for  increasing 
their  efficiency,  and  which  have  used  tremendous  influence 
with  the  shippers  and  the  public  to  bring  about  the  elimina- 
tion of  delays  to  ecjuipment;  ])roper  loading  of  eciuipment; 
and  all  of  the  various  things  of  that  kind  that  tend  to  increase 
the  railways'  efficiency;  and  liy  the  weight  of  their  influence 
they  have  been  most  helpful  to  us. 

Within  the  past  few  da\s,  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  Illinois  called  a  meeting  of  tlie  railroads  to  find  out  in 
what  manner  they  could  be  of  the  most  help  ;  and  as  a  result 
of  that  meeting  during  the  last  48  hours  they  have  given  pub- 
licity to  some  of  the  most  helpful  ideas  on  this  subject. 

It  is  certainly  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  increase  in  the 
railways'  efficiency,  which  they  are  making  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  country,  should  be  adopted  by  certain  persons 
as  a  ground  for  criticizing  them. 
Railways   Will    Successfully    Perform    Their    Task 

When  we  have  briefly  reviewed  what  has  already  been 
done  by  the  railways  in  the  war,  our  minds  naturally  turn 
to  a  consideration  of  wliat  they  ]irobably  will  be  ai)le  to  do 
in  the  future.  From  present  indications,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  both  military  and  com- 
mercial traffic  will  continue  to  increase  for  a  considerable 
time. 

They  probalily  will  lie  called   upon  to  liandle  a   heavier 


traffic  during  the  next  fall  and  winter  than  they  ever  have 
been  before.  In  some  respects  the  difficulty  of  handling  this 
traffic  will  increase. 

One  serious  problem  with  which  the  roads  are  confronted 
is  the  labor  problem.  They  have  raised  nine  regiments  of 
railway  men  for  the  government,  which  are  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  military  transportation  in  France.  Not  a 
few  of  their  competent  officers  have  gone  into  tlie  service  of 
the  government.  A  considerable  number  of  their  employees 
have  been  selected  for  the  new  national  army;  and  as  more 
men  are  selected,  the  number  of  railway  men  who  will  leave 
the  service  of  the  railways  to  enter  that  of  the  government 
will  probably  increase. 

As  a  concrete  example,  on  the  railroad  with  which  I  am 
connected  (the  Chicago  S:  North  \^■estern),  with  a  system  of 
about  9,000  miles,  already  820  of  our  men  have  voluntarily 
enlisted  in  some  branch  of  the  government  military  service. 
Out  of  a  total  of  approximately  40,000  employees,  15,000 
registered  for  the  new  selected  national  army,  and  while  it 
is  true  that  a  great  many  of  them  have  dependents,  or  secure 
exemption  for  some  other  reason,  at  the  same  time  this  will 
illustrate  to  you  one  of  the  phases  under  which  the  railways 
are  struggling. 

'I'he  labor  problem  was  acute  before  we  entered  the  war, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  grow  more  serious  as  the  war 
progresses. 

The  problem  presented  i)y  the  situation  as  respects  the  se- 
curing of  materials  and  equijiment  is  also  serious.  Materials 
and  equipment  of  all  kinds  have  greatly  advanced  in  price, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  many  kinds  at  any  price.  The  result 
is  that  not  only  is  the  problem  of  moving  the  freight  a  very 
difficult  one,  but  also  tlie  problem  of  maintaining  roadway 
and  equipment  is  a  very  difficult  one. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  my  confident  be- 
lief that  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  railways  of  this  countr)-,  manifested  in  so  many  lielpful 
ways;  the  helpful  and  co-o[)erative  attitude  of  the  public,  and 
of  the  various  commissions,  both  state  and  federal;  the  sup- 
port of  the  press;  coupled  with  the  effective  organization  of 
the  railways  themselves,  will  successfully  meet  any  task  that 
may  be  set  before  them  to  perform. 

To  accomplish,  this,  however,  we  must  be  able  to  continue 
and  to  increase  the  co-operation  of  the  shipping  public  in 
connection  with  the  increased  loading  of  cars;  expediting 
their  movement,  etc.;  and  to  continue  to  maintain  the  active 
inierot  of  liie  various  ])ublic  authorities  and  commissions; 
and  to  have  tendered  to  us  by  our  employees  willingly,  the 
most  energetic  and  efficient  work  tliat  they  are  capable  of  do- 
ing. To  secure  all  of  these  things  and  to  retain  them  when 
once  secured  is  your  task  and  mine  and  the  task  as  well,  of 
every  railwa\'  officer  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States.  The  railways  at  this  time  need  more  than 
ever  the  fori)carance  and  co-operation  of  the  general  public 
and  of  the  regulating  authorities. 

For  the  purj)ose  of  saving  coal  and  also  making  as  many 
employees  available  for  freight  service  as  practicable,  the 
railwavs  already  have  made  reductions  in  tlieir  passenger 
service  at  a  rate  exceeding  twenty  million  passenger  train 
miles  annually,  and  they  ma\-  have  to  make  still  further  large 
reductions  later  on.  The  managements  are  as  reluctant  to 
do  this  as  tlie  public  is  to  have  them  do  it,  and  they  hope  that 
the  public  will  recognize  it  as  a  war  measure,  and  will  bear 
patiently  the  inconveniences  which  may  result. 

With  loyal  and  energetic  service  from  their  employees, 
with  continued  effective  co-operation  from  the  shipping  pub- 
lic; and  with  a  public  .sentiment  which  will  he  intelligently 
sympathetic  with  what  they  are  trying  to  do:  I  repeat  again, 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  the  railways 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  great  task  which  they  have  set 
before  themselves;  although  it  will  not  be  accomplished  w-ith- 
out  great  effort  and  without  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
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those  connected  with  the  railways  and  those  who  use  railway 
service. 

The  emergency  confronting  the  government  and  the  nation 
is  greater  than  any  emergency  that  can  confront  any  private 
individual  or  corporation;  and  we,  representing  the  transpor- 
tation interests  of  this  country,  must  stand  together  and  co- 
ordinate all  of  our  activities  to  one  end;  the  early  and  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  war. 

The  vast  transportation  interests  of  this  country  are,  for 
this  purpose,  standing  together  and  laboring  uniformly  for 
this  common  end,  and  it  requires  a  powerful  guiding  hand  to 
secure  uniformity  of  action  where  so  many  interests  are  in- 
volved ;  and  this  hand  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
wielded  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  until  the  nation  so 
loved  by  us  all  has  definitely  and  triumphantly  attained  the 
end  of  the  voyage  on  which  we  are  now  embarked,  viz.,  the 
making  of  the  world  safe  for  Democracy. 

RAILWAY  RETURNS  FOR  THE  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1916 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has  issued  a  bulletin, 
No.  114,  giving  a  summary  of  the  principal  railway  statistics 
of  Class  1  roads  for  the  calendar  year  1916.  This  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  publications  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  year  the  significant 
statistics  of  the  more  important  railways  compiled  from  their 
annual  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
is  the  first  annual  compilation  of  the  bureau  under  the  com- 
mission's order  changing  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Class  1  roads,  those  having  gross  earnings  of  over 
$1,000,000  for  the  year,  include  approximately  89  per  cent 
of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country  and  97  per  cent  of  the 
operating  revenues.  Emphasis  is  laid  in  the  introduction  to 
the  bulletin  upon  the  fact  that  the  figures  are  preliminary 
and  in  some  cases  liable  to  correction  and  adjustment.  Com- 
parisons with  the  preceding  year  are  attempted  only  in  the 
case  of  the  income  account  because  of  the  change  of  the  fiscal 
year.  No  account  is  taken  of  intercorporate  duplications  aris- 
ing out  of  the  relations  between  the  operating  roads  of  Class 
1  and  the  smaller  operating  roads  and  non-operating  com- 
panies. An  effort  is  made,  however,  to  present  an  approxi- 
mate statement  of  the  property  investment  of  Class  1  roads, 
including  the  investment  of  all  non-operating  subsidiaries 
whose  properties  are  operated  by  the  roads  of  Class  1.  Us- 
ing this  figure  as  a  basis,  the  operating  income  for  the  year 
represents  a  return  of  6.38  per  cent  upon  the  investment. 

An  average  operated  mileage  of  230,486  miles  of  line  is 
represented  in  the  statistics.  The  income  account,  with  com- 
parisons for  the  previous  year,  is  as  follows: 

Year  ended  December  2 


ate  relations,  amounted  to  $16,140,137,007,  and  the  total 
property  investment  (estimated)  amounted  to  $16,974,809,- 
871.  The  increase  in  the  investment  of  Class  1  roads  them- 
selves during  the  year  was  $365,468,359,  of  which  $39,939,- 
000  was  for  new  lines  and  extensions,  $322,394,000  for  ad- 
ditions and  betterments  on  owned  lines  and  $3,135,000  ad- 
ditions and  betterments  on  leased  lines.  The  equipment  in 
service  on  June  30  included  60,945  steam  locomotives,  322 
other  locomotives,  2,277,170  freight  train  cars,  52,145  pas- 
senger train  cars,  and  97,112  company  service  cars. 

The  number  of  general  and  division  officers  during  the 
)'ear  was  17,366  and  their  total  compensation  was  $53,200,- 
749.  The  total  number  of  employees,  excluding  general  and 
division  officers,  was  1,664,852  and  their  total  compensation 
was  $1,348,773,274,  an  average  of  $868. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  some  of  the  principal  av- 
erages and  ratios. 

Averages  per  Mile  of   I.ine: 

Operating  revenues   $15,587.00 

Opel  ating  expenses   ^l?'^if  ^5 

Net  operating  revenue   53.J/ l-**.? 

Taxes    $680.63 

Operating   income    $4,687.36 

Freight  revenue   $1 1,097.44 


Item  '  1916  1915 

Railway  operating  revenues $3,592,591,023     $3,061,621,651 

Railway  operating  expenses 2,354,548,724       2,053,364,924 

Net  operating  revenue 1,238.042,299        1,008.256,727 

Railway   tax   accruals 1S«'?".3?6  ^^^-il^All 

Uncollectible   railwav    revenues..  795,359  792,163 

Railway   operating   income..    1,080,371,544  870,065,911 

Miscellaneous   operating   income.  3.039,951  1,566.817 

Total    operating    income....    1.083.411.495  871,632.728 

Non-operating  income    270.042,677  230.733.050 

G^ossinfome    1,353,454.172        1,102.365,778 

Deductions  from  gross  income; 

Interest  on  funded  debt 404,566,382  396,633,221 

Interest   on   tinfunded    debt...         14,940.456  19,814,945 

All   other   deductions 288.418.129  229,531,459 

Total  deductions    707.924.967  645,979.625 

Net  income   645,529,205  456,386,153 

Disposition  of  net  income; 

Dividend   appropriations    187,884.557 

Income  appropriated  for  invest- 
ment  in  physical   property..         62.507.009 
Other   income  appropriations.  .         35,122,052 
Total    appropriations    of    in- 
come  .. 285,513,618 

Balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss      360,015,587 


nger   re 


Piissenger 


$3,063.73 
evenue $3,063.73 


ight  train-miles  (freight  train  density) 2.676 

I'.i-scnger  train-miles   (passenger  train  density) 2,492 

Trit.Tl  revenue  train-miles   (train  density) 5,300 

'1  ot.il   revenue   locomotive-miles 7,452 

Total    freight   car-miles    100,857 

Total   passenger  car-miles    14,832 

Revenue  ton-miles  (freight  density) 1.571.175 

Revenue   passenger-miles   (passenger  density) 150,002 

-\vi;RACE  PER  Mile  of  M.mn  Tr.\ck; 

Freight  revenue   $9,644.15 

P.issenger  revenue    $2,662,52 

Passenger  service  train   revenue $3,355.01 

Average  per  Train-Mile: 

Operating  revenues   $2.9+ 

Onerating  expenses   $1.93 

Net  operating  revenue    $1.01 

Average  per  Freight  Train-Mile: 

$3.96 
25 


:ight  car-miles    (loaded  cars  per  train)  . 
gilt  car-miles  (empty  cars  per  train)... 

Total"  freight  car-miles   (cars  per  train! 

ton-miles   (tons  per  train) 

:r  Passenger  Train-Mile: 


Empty  fr. 


Rev 


Average 

Passenger    revenue    .  .  .  ., 

Passenger  service  train  revenue. 

Passenger  car-miles   (cars  per  train) 

Revenue  passenger-miles  (passengers  per  train) 
Average  per  Freight  Car-Mile: 

Revenue   ton-miles    (tons   per   loaded   car) 

Revenue  ton-miles    (tons   per  car) 


RAGl 


PER  Passenger  Car-Mile; 

(passengers  per 


Increase 

1916 

over  1915 

$530,969,372 

301,183,800 

229,785,572 

19,476,743 

3,196 

210,305,633 

1,473,134 

211,778.767 

39,309.627 

251,088.394 

7,933,161 

d  4,874,489 

58.886,670 

61,945,342 

189,143,052 


176,599,800         11.284,757 


Revenue  pas;^enger 

Passenger  revenue  — cents    

Miscellaneous  Averages  and  Ratios: 

Operating  ratio   (per  cent) 

Average  haul  per  ton — revenue  freight — miles  a 

Average  journey  per  passenger — miles  a 

Average    receipts    per    ton-mile — cents 

.Average    receipts   per    passenger-mile^cents    . . . 
Average  tractive  power   per   locomotive — pounds 

Average  capacity  per  freight  car — tons 

-Average  seating  capacity  per  passenger  car — coa 


34.37 

.706 

2.042 

33,194 


r  On    the 


30,764.805 
22,217,218 


64.266,780 
124,876,272 


d  Decrease. 

The  total  capital  securities  outstanding  on  December  31, 
1916,  not  excluding  duplications  resulting  from  intercorpor- 


UsE  or  British  Canals  Urged. — In  a  letter  to  various 
local  authorities  the  Canal  Control  Committee  of  England 
urges  the  use  by  manufacturers,  merchants,  exporters  and 
importers  of  the  inland  waterways  of  the  country  for  the 
conveyance  of  all  kinds  of  traffic  which  can  be  so  carried,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  railways  are  so  severely  taxed  through 
depletions  of  staff  for  the  army,  while  they  have  to  deal  with 
an  increased  volume  of  traffic.  The  committee  states  that 
the  necessity  of  affording  them  relief  by  such  diversion  is 
urgent.  To  assist  it  the  committee  has  appointed  three 
sub-committees — the  Northern.  IMidland  and  Southern — with 
offices  at  Leeds,  Birmingham  and  London,  respectively,  which 
will  each,  with  an  inclependent  chairman,  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  canal  companies  and  of  carriers,  in  addi- 
tion to  official  representatives  of  the  War  Office,  Ministry  of 
Munitions  and  Railway  Executive  Committee.  These  com- 
mittees will  exercise  control  over  the  canals  in  their  districts. 


A  Successful  Campaign  on  Claim 
Reduction 

A  Description  of  Methods  Adopted  by  the  Santa  Fe  to 
Decrease  These  Payments  and  of  the  Results  Secured 

By  Charles  E.  Parks 
Assistant  Editor,  I'hc  Santa  Fe  Magazine,  Chicago. 
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PR]':VIOUS  to  1908,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &:  Santa  Fe, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  other  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  had  made  no  centralized  or  systematic 
effort  to  reduce  the  payment  of  claims  growing  out  of  loss  and 
damage  to  freight.  All  attempts  in  this  direction  had  been 
of  a  personal  nature,  depending  upon  the  ambition  of  an 
officer  to  make  a  showing  relative  to  the  amount  of  the  claim 
[jayments  in  his  territory.  When  a  reduction  was  brought 
aliout,  this  result  could  be  traced  to  a  number  of  reasons, 
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Freight   Earnings,    Loss   and    Damage    Payments   and    Rela- 
tions  of   Payments   to    Earnings 

but  the  principal  one  was  not  always  the  attempts  made  to 
eliminate  the  real  causes  for  loss  and  damage.  These  causes 
were  numerous,  but  chief  among  them  was  the  failure  of 
officers  and  employees  to  take  cognizance  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  with  the  resultant  lack  of  harmony  and 
efficiency.      Other  contributing  causes   were  the   increase  in 


business;  inadequate  facilities,  both  terminals  and  rolling 
stock;  increased  hazards  due  to  longer  and  heavier  trains; 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  equipment,  and  the  lack  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  shippers  and  connections  in  the 
work  of  prevention. 

Freight  claim  payments  had  shown  a  steady  and  persist- 
ent growth  year  after  year,  the  percentage  of  increase  usually 
being  in  excess  of  the  normal  percentage  of  increase  in  freight 
revenue.  In  1908  these  payments  reached  the  high  total  of 
$1,565,434,  or  2.53  per  cent  of  the  gross  freight  revenue 
of  the  company.  This  figure  represented  the  high  water 
mark  of  freight  claim  payments  on  the  Santa  Fe.  However, 
it  was  no  better  or  no  worse  than  what  other  roads  were 
paying  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  freight  revenue  earned. 
It  was  due  to  no  extraordinarv'  causes,  but  merely  indicated 
the  waste  resulting  from  the  hazards  of  transportation  when 
no  organized  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  these  hazards  to  the 
lowest  possible  minimum. 

Confronted  with  this  large  total  and  the  indications  of 
heavier  future  payments,  the  Santa  Fe  undertook  to  remedy 
conditions,  and  in  1909  made  its  first  systematic  study  of  the 
loss  and  damage  problem.  In  September  of  that  year  a  loss 
and  damage  committee  was  organized  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  every  department  of  the  road,  whose  duties  were 
fir.st,  to  locate  the  cause  of  the  loss  and  damage,  and  second, 
to  devise  means  of  prevention. 

Since  its  organization  this  committee  has  waged  relentless 
warfare  on  loss  and  damage  to  freight,  and  its  activities  have 
gradually  been  extended  to  cover  losses  and  damages  of  all 
kinds — personal  injuries,  loss  and  damage  to  baggage,  dam- 
age to  property  and  damage  to  stock  on  the  right-of-way.  As 
the  prevention  of  loss  and  damage  is  the  most  important  nega- 
tive element  in  tran.sportation  efficiency  and  involves  the  dis- 
cussion of  practically  every  phase  of  railroad  operation,  the 
semi-annual  meetings  of  the  system  loss  and  damage  com- 
mittee have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  general  system 
information  meetings,  where  any  question  pertaining  to  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  road  might  be  discussed,  either 
formally  or  informally,  among  officials  and  employees. 

How  fruitful  of  results  the  work  of  this  loss  and  damage 
committee  has  been  may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures, 
showing  the  gross  freight  earnings,  the  payments  for  loss  and 
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damage  to  freight  and  the  percentage  of  freight  claim  pay- 
ments to  freight  earnings  for  the  past  nine  years: 

Payments  for 

Gross  I.oss  and  Percentage 

Freight  Damage  of  Freight 

Year                                                    Earnings  to  Freight  Earnings 

iQ^ig                                   $61,848,638  $1,565,434  2.53 

lonS    64,212,638  1,234,564  1.92 

1910     ;■ 71,194,055  1,141,014  1.60 

1911  ■  71,787,200  1,091,435  1.52 

1912    ..■; 71.529,574  939,676  1.31 

1913  ■■  78,190,922  942,838  1.21 

1914 73,638.388  772,300  1.05 

1915    ■  80.504,000  771,764  .96 

1916  ::'.::: 91,432,429       649,i8o       .71 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  gross  freight  earn- 
ings, the  percentage  of  freight  claim  payments  to  freight 
revenue  has  shown  a  steady  decline,  while  the  total  amount 
of  claim  payments  has  been  reduced  nearly  two-thirds.  For 
every  dollar  of  freight  revenue  earned  in  1908,  the  Santa  Fe 
returned  2.58  cents  to  the  shippers  in  payments  for  claims  for 
loss  and  damage;  last  year  the  company  returned  but  0.71 
cents,  which  is  a  remarkable  showing  in  view  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  freight  business.  The  curves  show  graphically 
what  this  means. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  Santa  Fe 
loss  and  damage  payments  and  the  ratio  of  claim  payments 
to  gross  freight  revenue  with  the  claim  pa\'ments  of  the  other 
important  roads  operating  in  the  same  or  similar  territory  for 
the  year  ending   June  30,  1916: 

"    •  Percentage 

Freight  Freight  Loss  of  Freight 

Revenue  and  Damage  Earnings 

Santa  Fe     $91,432,429  $649,180  .71 

Foreign  Line  No.   1 32,287,854  302,223  .94 

Fore  In  Line  No.   2 48,370,000  556,134  1.15 

Foreiln  Line  No.   3 72,000,000  895,000  1.24 

Foreign  Line  No.  4 60,353.399  «64,988  1.40 

Foreign   I  ine   No.   5 50,921,932  879.294  1.73 

Foreiin  Line  No.   6 21,697,723  347,406  1.60 

The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  in  claim  payments 
for  1916,  as  compared  with  1915,  classified  in  respect  to  the 
commodities  shipped: 

Feeigiit  Ci..\ims  Payment  on  the  Santa  Fe  During  1916,  Classified  as  to 

COMMOniTIES 

Commodity  ^1916  1915       ^'^"tl'n 

Aericultural  implements    $5,026  $5,446  $420 

Boots  indsho^sl'  .        11,452  11 ,019  -4.13 

Butter                         984  946  *3)~ 

Candy 2,135  2,157  22 

Castings 1.269  2,047  778 

Canned   goods .'...' 6.«4  6,542  48 

Clot  fng                      . 14  287  19,527  5,240 

Coal    ^ 5,816  5,672  '144 

Con„n :.    ':        2,715  4,268  1,553 

Cotton  seed  and  products 1,733  2,492  759 

Cr-ckers                                                            721  886  165 

Crockeiv    '.".'.'. '.'. 4,154  3,682  •472 

Dairy    products    1.077  1,504  427 

Fees                       9,532  10,069  537 

D?y   goods,  notions,  etc 11,979  14,535  2,556 

Cigars           1.196  1,885  689 

Flour             10,970  14,075  3,105 

Wheat"      32.319  59,611  27,292 

Corn                       4,915  10.236  5,321 

Other '"rain            8,959  8,175  *784 

Mill  products' : 5,093  6,844  1,751 

Dried  fruit  7,395  5  529  M.SM 

Furniture    30,481  33,528  3,047 

Glass   and    glassware 11.599  11.909  310 

Platl  glass     3.781  2,181  *1,600 

Hardware    8.618  7,213  •1,405 

Stoves          ■ 8.034  8,852  818 

Household    goods,   etc 25,180  26,538  1,358 

Fruit   iars   .    916  405  '511 

Lumhc-    ; 4.700  5,957  1,257 

Machinery   13,847  13,662  *185 

Oils   16,794  19,040  2,246 

Paper   3.151  3.919  768 

Sewer  pipe 4.0Q6  3,297  *709 

Potatoes    15.161  11,931  *3,230 

Citrus   fruit    56,927  60.067  3,140 

Deciduous    fruit    27,464  24,321  •3,143 

Packing  house  products 6,337  1 3,001  6,664 

Fresh  meat 2,414  3.263  849 

Vegetables   11,166  11,896  730 

Otiier  perishable  freight 15.630  18.460  2,830 

Sugar    14.594  9,499  *5,095 

Tob.icco    3.729  4.205  476 

Vehicles   15,340  13.156  "2,184 

Other  dead  freight  unclassified 92.162  124.586  32,424 

Wines  and  liquors 10.430  17,957  7,527 

Livestock    103, S61  118,411  14,550 

Total    $656,543       $764,401       $107,858 

Balance  in  fund  established  March,  1915,  for 

settlement  of  wheat  clainis 7,363  

Credit  for  above  amount  used  in  1916 7,363  Cr 

Grand   total    $649,180       $771,764       $122,584 

*  Increase. 


That  this  showing  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  loss  and  dam- 
age committee  cannot  be  denied  in  view  of  the  persistent 
and  uniform  rate  of  decline.  As  shown  in  the  curve,  there 
has  been  no  fluctuation.  As  the  ratio  of  loss  and  damage 
[jayments  to  freight  earnings  is  well  below  the  one  per  cent 
mark,  it  is  realized  that  the  reduction  must  cease  and  may 
even  show  a  slight  increase  owing  to  conditions  over  which 
the  company  has  very  little  control,  particularly  in  respect 
to  interline  shipments,  but  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  com 
mittee  to  keep  the  ratio  below  the  one  per  cent  line. 

When  the  committee  first  began  its  investigations  it  was 
not   difficult   to  determine  the   various   causes  of  loss   and 


Leaky  Lard  Bucket  Caused  by  Carelessness  of  a  Trucker 

damage  to  freight,  but  it  was  not  .so  easy  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions as  to  remedies  and  the  most  effective  methods  of  their 
application.  Some  of  the  evils  were  of  long  standing  and 
were  not  chargeable  directly  to  the  carriers.  It  was  soon  rea- 
lized, however,  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  waste  it  was  neces- 
sar\-  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  employees  in  order  to 
improve  ( 1 ) ,  the  checking  and  forwarding  of  freight  at  for- 
warding points  and  transfer  stations;  (2),  the  handling  of 
freight  in  transit  in  trains;  (3),  the  checking  and  delivering 
of  freight  at  destination;  (4),  the  preparation  of  cars  for  the 
transportation  of  certain  commodities  such  as  bulk  grain, 
flour,  sugar  and  perishable  freight.     It  was  also  apparent  that 


An  Outbound  House  with  Systematic  Arrangement  of 
Freight 

the  co-operation  of  the  shippers  must  be  secured  in  furnishing 
a  1  letter  grade  of  package  and  improved  methods  of  marking 
and  packing  shipments,  which  would  insure  the  articles  ar- 
riving at  destinations  in  good  condition  if  handled  properly 
by  the  carriers.  As  the  work  of  the  committee  advanced,  it 
also  was  found  necessary-  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
otlier  roads  in  the  proper  handling  of  interline  traffic.  This 
is  the  plan  of  activ">n  which  has  been  follo\yed  persistently 
from  the  beginning  with  the  results  above  indicated. 


September  28,  1917 
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Through  its  system  of  reporting  loss  and  damage  to  freight 
the  cause  of  such  loss  or  damage  is  located  with  comparative 
ease  immediately  when  it  is  discovered.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  a  tabulated  form  of  these  causes  is  rendered  with  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  claims  arising  from  the  var- 
ious causes  distributed  to  each.  With  this  table  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  trace  and  remedy  as  far  as  possible  the 
conditions  which  cause  the  loss  or  damage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of  the  loss  and  dam- 
age on  the  Santa  Fe  for  1916,  with  the  amount  expended  for 
each  cause  and  the  increase  or  decrease  over  the  preceding 
year: 

Damage 

Svstem 

Causes  1916  1915  Decrease 

Wrecks    $29,235  $30,555  $1,320 

nelavs    ..             '. 44,337  51,289  6,952 

Defective  equipment— leaky  roofs,  etc 25,470  32,521  7,051 

Freezing 33,826  30,706  '3,120 

Trausfering  carload  freight 1,258  3,320  2,062 

Unfit  and  unclean  cars 10,203  7,360  '2,843 

Fires  in  excess  of  insurance  collected 4.229  7,688  3,459 

Improper  refrigeration  and  ventilation 10.642  13,304  2.662 

Concealed  damage    36,072  35,768  *304 

Other  causes  except  carelessness 292,257  329,989  37,732 

Total    damage    $487,529       $542,500         $54,971 


Lading  Well  Broken  Down  Preparatory  to  Sealing  Car 


Loss  of  entire  package $51,112  $62,379  $11,267 

Loss  from  package 13,366'  14,826  1,460 

Loss  from  tulk  shipment 4 1 ,804  7 1 ,786  29,982 

Concealed  loss  13,415  15,743  2,328 

Theft    10,998  15,200  4,202 

Other  causes  except  carelessness 1,295  634  '661 

Carlessness  of  employees 37,024  41,333  4,309 

Total    loss    $169,014       $221,901         $52,887 

Total  loss  and  damage $656,543  $764,401  $107,858 

Balance  in  fund  established  March,  1915,  for 

settlement  of  wheat  claims. 7,363         

Credit  for  above  amount  used  in  1916 7,363         

Gr.^nd   total    $649,180       $771,764       $122,384 

•  Indicates  increase. 

To  secure  the  co-operation  of  employees  and  accomplish  the 
first  four  requisites  in  the  campaign,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
them  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  then  remedy  it. 
The  efficiency  of  the  work  of  handling  freight  must  be  in- 
creased. The  necessary  interest  in  the  work  was  secured 
by  a  wide  campaign  of  publicity  among  the  employees.  Post- 
ers, cartoons,  bulletins  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing  all 
the  phases  of  the  loss  and  damage  situation — the  results  of 
improper  loading,  packing,  marking  and  stowing;  the  evils 
of  carelessness,  negligence  and  indifference,  pointing  out  the 
remed\-  and  appealing  to  the  employees'  sense  of  duty — were 
used. 

The  offices  of  transportation  and  switching  inspector 
were  created,  whose  duties  are  to  supervise  the  loading  and 
storing  of  freight,  the  handling  of  cars,  switching  movements, 


etc.,  and  to  educate  employees  along  these  lines.  Much  also 
was  accomplished  through  local  conferences.  Everj'  general 
superintendent  has  a  local  loss  and  damage  committee  for 
his  territory  which  meets  ever)-  six  months  between  the  regu- 
lar semi-annual  meetings  of  the  system  committee  for  the 
consideration  of  loss  and  damage  matters.  In  addition  to 
this,  attention  was  given  the  subject  at  the  monthly  division 
and  information  meetings,  which  are  held  at  each  division 
point  and  are  attended  by  all  division  officers  and  by  many 
employees  who.se  duties  will  permit. 

By  these  means  the  seriousness  of  the  loss  and  damage 
situation  was  brought  home  to  every  employee  and  each  in- 
dividual was  made  to  realize  his  own  responsibility  and  the 
value  of  working  harmoniously  with  his  associates.  Once  his 
interest  was  aroused  the  task  of  applying  the  remedies  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  was  made  easy. 

The  co-operation  of  shippers  has  been  secured  in  different 
ways — by  correspondence,  by  personal  solicitation  and  by 
agitating  the  subject  in  shippers'  organizations.  This  co- 
operation consists  in  the  main  in  the  proper  marking  and 
packing  of  freight,  and  in  the  case  of  carloads,  the  proper 
loading,  storing  and  bracing.  Before  approaching  the  ship- 
pers a  study  was  made  of  ways  and  means  of  intere.sting 
them  in  the  matter.  It  was  realized  that  the  be.st  results 
could  not  be  obtained  altogether  through  criticism  of  ship- 
pers' methods  of  packing,  loading  and  storing  freight,  but 
that  the  company  mu.st  show  a  disposition  to  meet  them  half 
way.  It  was  also  realized  that  the  economy  in  the  material 
used  by  them  in  packing  their  products  must  be  considered. 
So,  when  a  shipper  was  approached  with  a  complaint,  it 
was  done  in  a  friendly  way,  but  with  convincing  evidence  of 
the  incompetency  in  hand,  showing  wherein  both  he  and  his 
customer  were  suffering  loss  because  of  loose  methods  of 
shipping  freight.  This  method  usually  brought  about  a 
speedy  remedy. 

The  company  also  approached  some  shippers  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle.  Letters  of  commendation  were  written  to  those 
deserving  of  such  recognition  for  their  effort  to  load  freight 
properly  and  use  competent  containers.  The  results  of  this 
method  of  approach  have  been  most  gratifying,  so  much  so, 
that  the  operating  department  has  incorporated  this  mode  of 
procedure  as  a  part  of  the  every-day  work  in  cause  and 
prevention.  However,  special  precaution  is  always  taken  to 
avoid  the  possible  error  of  commending  an  unsafe  package, 
in  the  same  manner  care  is  taken  to  avoid  criticism  for  frail 
or  improper  package  unless  it  is  warranted.  The  committee 
also  has  taken  up  with  manufacturers  of  containers  the  ques- 
tions of  their  merits  and  defects.  By  evincing  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  helpfulness  towards  them,  these  manufacturers 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  consider  any  criticism  that 
might  be  offered  from  time  to  time. 

Reduction  of  loss  and  damage  on  interline  traffic  can  be 
secured  only  through  the  co-operation  of  other  roads.  The 
Santa  Fe  undertook  to  secure  this  co-operation,  first,  by 
learning  of  the  methods  adopted  by  foreign  lines  with  a  view 
of  appropriating  such  as  were  beneficial;  second,  by  investi- 
gating their  attitude  towards  the  loss  and  damage  movement 
and  the  extent  to  which  their  work  had  progressed,  and  third, 
by  intluencing  those  that  neglected  loss  and  damage  preven- 
tion to  do  their  part.  With  these  ends  in  view  the  loss  and 
damage  committee  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  119  of  the 
leading  railroads.  The  following  summar}'  shows  the  extent 
of  the  work  of  loss  and  damage  prevention  on  the  roads 
canvassed : 

Roads  active  in  claim  prevention 72 

Roads  semi-active   31 

Roads  non-active    16 

Total    119 

While  the  Santa  Fe  was  the  pioneer  in  this  work,  this  can- 
vass developed  many  important  means  of  lessening  claims  for 
loss  and  damage  which  theretofore  had  not  been  used  by  the 
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company.  The  Santa  Fe  promptly  put  into  operation  such 
practices  as  were  found  advisable. 

As  long  as  a  large  percentage  of  claims  are  prorated  with 
foreign  lines,  maximum  results  in  claim  prevention  cannot 
be  attained  unless  the  other  roads  are  equally  interested  and 
take  the  same  or  similar  precautions  to  prevent  loss  and 
damage.  The  further  the  Santa  Fe  has  gone  into  the  work, 
the  truer  this  statement  has  been  found  to  be  and  the  more 
it  feels  the  need  for  real  and  active  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  every  carrier.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Santa  Fe  claim 
payments  are  now  on  interline  shipments  and  it  is  realized 
that  if  the  ratio  of  claim  payments  to  freight  earnings  is  to 
be  further  reduced  or  even  maintained  at  the  present  figure, 
much  of  the  work  of  prevention  must  be  done  by  foreign 
hnes. 

Individual  cases  too  often  carry  the  idea  that  there  is 
no  complete  harmony  of  ideas  on  the  work  of  claim  preven- 
tion and  unfortunately  some  lines  have  not  been  convinced 
that  the  Santa  Fe  loss  and  damage  movement  has  not  been 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  connections.  Texas  lines  in 
recent  years  have  been  burdened  with  excessive  claim  pay- 
ments and  the  lack  of  harmony  among  themselves  often  re- 
tarded the  efforts  of  any  one  line  towards  a  betterment. 
However,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Santa  Fe  loss  and  damage  com- 
mittee to  complete  its  canvass  of  every  railroad  in  the  United 
States  of  any  consequence  with  a  view  to  mfluencing  greater 
activity  on  the  part  of  railroads  that  are  semi-active  or  in- 
active in  this  work  to  "do  their  part." 

At  present  gratifying  progress  is  being  made.  If  a  similar 
canvass  had  been  made  three  or  four  years  ago  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  roads  would  have  been  included  in  the  non- 
active  column  and  each  year  witnesses  the  roll  of  delinquents 
gradually  lessening.  To  these  roads  the  Santa  Fe  appeals 
directly  or  through  the  various  railroad  organizations,  con- 
fronting them  with  the  duty  they  owe  their  connections  as 
well  as  themselves.  Formation  of  claim  conferences,  par- 
ticularly in  Texas  and  on  the  Paciiic  Coast,  also  has  brought 
about  some  satisfactory  results.  So  far  as  the  loss  and  dam- 
age of  freight  is  concerned,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 


Furniture  Damaged  by  a  Defective  Platform 

that  the  time  has  come  to  join  forces  in  a  nation-wide  move- 
ment to  prevent  it.  ■ 

The  details  of  the  work  of  the  general  system  loss  and 
damage  committee  of  the  Santa  Fe  is  done  by  various  stand- 
ing and  special  committees  charged  with  special  duties.  The 
system  committee  meets  twice  a  year  with  an  attendance  of 
from  150  to  200  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  sub-committees,  advising  them  and  promoting 
a  general  interest  in  the  subject.  As  indicative  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  is  done  and  the  results  accomplished, 
a   brief   summary   of   the   activities  of   a   few   of   the  most 


important  sub-committees  for  the  past  year  is  given  below: 
Loading,  Stowing  and  Bracing  Freight — A  book  of  rules 
governing  the  loading,  stowing  and  bracing  of  freight  has 
been  prepared  by  the  sub-committee  for  the  guidance  of 
men  who  have  in  charge  the  direct  handling  of  freight.  This 
rule  book  is  made  up  of  drawings,  illustrations  and  text 
relative  to  the  subject  and  will  soon  be  promulgated.  The 
rules  and  regulations  are  in  line  with  the  recommended  prac- 
tices of  the  American  Railway  Association. 

To  determine  the  most  practical  methods  of  loading,  stow- 
ing and  bracing  the  various  commodities  classified  as  L.  C.  L. 
freight,  special  investigations  and  tests  were  made.  All  in- 
coming   cars    received    at    representative    large    distributing 


Using   Condemned   Grain   Doors  to   Protect   Freight 

points  were  inspected  during  a  period  of  30  days.  Present 
practices  of  stowing  and  bracing  different  commodities  were 
studied  and  proved  effective,  or  improved  upon  by  a  series 
of  progressive  impact  tests  under  actual  switching  conditions. 
The  commodities  selected  for  the  test  were  those  most  liable 
to  damage  themselves  or  to  inflict  damage  to  adjacent  lading 
if  shifted  or  overturned.  They  included  barbed  wire,  jack- 
eted cans,  pianos,  radiators,  range  boilers,  rolls  of  wire  and 
cable,  safes,  sewing  machines,  sheet  iron  roofing  and  tomb- 
stones. 

The  tests  were  conducted  by  switching  the  cars  at  vary- 
ing speeds  and  under  conditions  subjecting  the  loaded  com- 
modities to  the  most  severe  conditions  possible,  the  impacts 
at  the  higher  speeds  representing  practically  wreck  conditions. 
.\fter  each  impact  the  braced  commodity  under  test  was  ex- 
amined and  changes  made  to  overcome  the  weak  points  in 
the  bracing.  Photographic  records  were  made  of  the  various 
methods  of  bracing  employed  both  before  and  after  impact. 
The  speed  of  the  cars  at  the  time  of  impact  was  determined 
l>v  a  stop-watch,  recording  the  time  necessarj-  for  the  cars  to 
navel  a  measured  distance. 

Loading,  Sto'ii'iug  and  Bracing  Furniture. — Furniture  is 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  commodities  dealt  with  by  the 
claim  department,  claim  payments  showing  a  tendency  to 
increase  each  year.  For  the  six  months  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1916,  the  increase  in  payments  for  loss  and  dam- 
age to  furniture  in  carload  lots  over  the  preceding  six  months 
was  6.3  per  cent,  while  the  L.  C.  L.  shipments  increased  30 
per  cent.  A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  largest  distributing 
and  shipping  points  on  the  system  was  made  in  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  causes  and  remedies,  and  it  was  found  that  a 
great  many  shipments  were  arriving  at  destination  properly 
stowed  but  were  found  to  be  in  a  damaged  condition  either 
before  or  after  delivery,  indicating  the  possibility  of  damage 
at  the  time  received  or  loaded.  To  prevent  this  inspectors 
were  placed  at  the  principal  shipping  points  whose  duties 
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were  to  inspect  as  many  shipments  as  possible  before  ac- 
cepting. At  one  station  1,200  shipments  were  inspected  dur- 
ing a  two-months'  period  with  the  following  results: 

Loaded  O.  K.,  and  checking  same  at  destination 921 

Loaded  damaged,  checking  same  at  destination 97 

Loaded  O.  K.,  cliecked  damaged 16 

Loaded  damaged  with  additional  damage  at  destination 11 

Loaded  O.   K.,  transferred  in  transit  O.   K.,  but  checked  damaged  at 

destination   _ 7 

Shipments  tendered  but  which  inspector  found  to  be  damaged  and  re- 
fused  to   accept   without  damage   notation   which   shipper   would  not 

accept  and  shipments  were  returned  for  repairs 64 

Total   1.116 

It  was  found  that  some  of  the  shipments  that  had  been 
refused  had  been  repacked  in  a  different  manner  and  ten- 
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dered  again  the  following  day  or  later.  One  damaged  ship- 
ment was  tendered  by  a  very  large  firm  on  three  different 
occasions. 

Besides  the  employment  of  inspectors  other  remedies  have 
been  put  in  force,  including  a  very  thorough  investigation  of 
every  furniture  O.  S.  &  D.  claim.  The  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations are  made  known  to  the  sub-committee,  par- 
ticularly if  anything  new  is  developed.  Employees  also  have 
l:)een  urged  to  eliminate  rough  handling  of  cars  containing 
furniture;  to  prevent  unnecessary  handling  in  break-bulk 
cars  by  loading  the  L.  C.  L.  shipments  in  station  order  when- 
ever practicable  and  to  make  a  more  rigid  inspection  at 
receiving  stations  as  to  the  proper  loading,  stowing  and  gen- 
eral handling. 

Making  and  Breaking  Trains  at  Terminals. — Much  of 
the  work  of  the  sub-committee  covering  this  subject  is  carried 
on  by  correspondence  with  a  view  of  eliminating  the  switch- 
ing of  all  through  cars  at  division  terminals.  To  effect  this, 
stress  is  laid  on  the  proper  makeup  of  trains — placing  cars 
for  various  destination  in  certain  locations  in  the  train. 
Transportation  inspectors  see  that  no  unnecessary  or  rough 
switching  is  being  done. 

Loss  of  Entire  Package. —  This  is  the  largest  single  item 
of  loss  which  the  company  has  to  contend  with,  being  7.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  payments  made  during  1916.  While  a 
considerable  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  total  amount  of 
payments  covering  this  item  during  the  past  five  years,  its 
percentage  to  the  total  claims  paid  has  remained  practically 
stationary,  as  the  following  figures  will  indicate: 


packages  failed  to  reach  their  destination,  which  indicated 
that  check  clerks  were  giving  receipts  for  packages  that  were 
not  delivered.  Lack  of  proper  supervision  after  the  freight  is 
delivered  also  is  a  contributing  factor.  On  account  of  the 
large  amount  involved  due  to  the  loss  of  entire  packages  the 
loss  and  damage  committee  has  investigated  this  subject  very 
closely  and  has  made  numerous  recommendations  of  the  most 
minute  details  of  handling  L.  C.  L.  shipments.  Constant 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  employees  is  especially  urged. 

Eggs. — Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  damage  to  eggs  occurs 
in  carload  lots  and  such  breakage  as  occurs  in  transit  is  due 
to  improper  bracing  and  the  consequent  shifting  of  the  pack- 
ages. The  committee  has  recommended  the  closest  practicable 
supervision  to  insure  the  use  of  standard  packages,  fillers  and 
packing  and  the  proper  loading,  stowing  and  bracing  of  car- 
load as  well  as  L.  C.  L.  shipments.  Several  approved  plans 
of  loading  are  in  use  at  nearly  all  shipping  points,  and  these 
have  the  hearty  approval  of  shippers. 

Cooperage. — The  general  practice  of  stripping  side  doors 
of  cars  loaded  with  llour  and  similar  commodities  has  been 
discontinued  on  the  Santa  Fe  and  such  precautions  are  taken 
only  in  case  the  doors  are  not  rain  tight.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1916,  claim  payments  on  flour  and  other 
mill  products  averaged  only  29  cents  per  car.  Claim  pay- 
ments on  grain  were  considerably  higher,  being  70  cents  per 
car.  As  the  carriers  main  reliance  must  be  on  the  adequacy 
of  its  inspection  of  the  equipment  both  as  to  the  cjuality  of 
the  car  and  the  cooperage  material,  a  rigid  inspection  of  cars 
used  to  haul  grain  is  being  maintained  by  the  company. 
This  not  only  includes  ordinary  inspection  before  loading, 
but  various  special  inspections  at  certain  specified  points. 
Acknowledgment  from  the  consignee  of  the  condition  of  the 
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Year  Payments  of  Total 

1912   $72,792  7.7 

1913    87,678  9.3 

1914    69.054  8.9 

1915    62,379  8.1 

1916   51,112  7.9 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  tliat  the  loss  of  entire  pack- 
ages is  not  due  to  theft  by  employees  liut  to  la.\it>-  on  the 
.part  of  check  clerks  in  receipting,  the  company  failing  to 
receive  the  shipment  receipted  for.  Surprise  tests  have  been 
conducted  from  time  to  time  in  an  attempt  to  locate  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  loss,  but  only  a  negligible  number  of  the 


car  is  required  at  the  time  of  deliven-.  Efficiency  tests  for 
discrepancies,  particularly  in  weights,  are  often  conducted  and 
such  tests  have  proved  of  considerable  benefit. 

Live  Stock. — Loss  and  damage  to  live  stock  is  the  largest 
commodit}-  item  of  loss  and  damage  incurred  by  the  Santa 
Fe,  being  appro.ximately  16  per  cent  of  the  total  payments. 
In  1916  the  percentage  of  claim  payments  to  live  stock  rev- 
enue was  2.2  p)er  cent.  Although  this  ratio  is  much  larger 
than  the  average  ratio  of  claim  pajTuents  to  freight  revenue, 
it  compares  very  favorably  w'ith  the  records  of  other  live  stock 
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Live  Stock 
Year  Payments 

1910 $277,964.06 

1911 244,852.73 

1912 190,006.14 

1913 169,662.44 


carriers,  being  bettered  by  only  one  other  road.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  amounts  expended  by  the  company  for 
loss  and  damage  to  live  stock  during  the  past  seven  years: 

Live  Stock 
Year  Payments 

1914 $137,503.34 

1915 118,411.14 

1916 103,860.66 

1917 110,535.00 

This  is  an  unusual  showing,  especially  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  average  claim  payment  per  car  in  1917  was 
$0.46,  while  in  1910  it  was  $2.93,  and  that  the  company 
handled  nearly  twice  as  many  cars  of  live  stock  in  1917  as  in 
1910. 

The  heaviest  items  of  loss  and  damage  are  chargeable  to 
delay  and  unlocated  damage,  SO  per  cent  of  the  claim  pay- 
ments being  chargeable  to  the  latter.  This  is  the  result  prin- 
cipally of  inherent  weaknesses  causing  the  stock  to  die  in 
transit.  The  Santa  Fe  handles  more  of  the  weak,  emaciated 
cattle  of  the  South  and  Southwest  than  any  other  road. 
Claim  payments  on  this  acount  can  only  be  avoided  by  the 
maintenance  of  proper  records  at  the  time  of  shipment  as  to 
the  physical  condition  and  treatment  to  which  the  stock  was 
subjected  prior  to  loading.  A  very  close  inspection  of  equip- 
ment before  loading  also  is  necessary.  In  reducing  claims  on 
live  stock  the  co-operation  of  employees  is  the  most  essential 
factor  and  the  great  reduction  the  company  has  made  can  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  this  co-operation  has  been 
secured.  The  Santa  Fe  incurs  law  suits  only  when  such 
course  is  necessary  to  avoid  pa)'ment  of  improper  claims. 

In  addition  to  the  above  matters  other  subjects  were  in- 
vestigated by  the  sub-committees  of  the  loss  and  damage 
committee  during  the  past  year.  Chief  among  them  were 
the  following: 

O.  S.  &  D.  reports. 

Modernized  plans  of  freight  house  construction. 

Collection  and  distribution   of  data  relative  to  loss  and  damage. 

Mechanical  matters  which  have  any  relation  to  the  proper  handling  of 
freight — defective  equipment,  inspection,  repairs,  the  different  types  of 
cars,   their  use  and   abuse,   their   advantages   and   disadvantages. 

Handling  of  special  commodities — explosives,  newsprint  paper,  automo- 
biles, cotton,  etc.  Transportation  inspectors  are  required  to  specialize  on 
certain  commodities  and  submit  their   findings  to  the 

Freight   Claim   .Association   rules  and   regulations. 

Pomerene  bill  of  lading  law. 

Numbering  agricultural   implements. 

Diversion  failures. 

Necessity  of  through  billing   on   interline   shipments. 

Killing  live  stock  on  the  right  of  way. 

Increased  car  loading. 


Personal  injuries  and  safety  matters. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  system  loss  and  damage  committee 
is  evident,  but  the  work  of  investigation  and  applying  rem- 
edies is  done  by  sub-committees.  It  is  carried  on  energetically 
to  a  conclusion  and  the  system  committee  merely  advises 
and  passes  on  the  work  accomplished.  The  efficiency  of  this 
mode  of  procedure  is  responsible  largely  for  the  excellent 
results  in  reducing  loss  and  damage  claims  on  the  Santa  Fe. 


LOCOMOTIVE   INSPECTION    RULES   MODIFIED 
DURING  WAR 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  September  20 
issued  an  order  at  the  request  of  the  carriers,  making  modi- 
fications, for  the  period  of  the  war,  in  certain  of  the  rules 
and  instructions  for  the  inspection  and  testing  of  steam  loco- 
motives and  tenders.     The  order  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  at  a  conference  held  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
inspector  of  locomotives  on  September  S  and  6,  1917,  to  con- 
sider modifications  of  the  rules  and  instructions  for  the  in- 
spection and  testing  of  locomotives  and  tenders  and  their  ap- 
purtenances, which  were  prepared  jointly  by  the  mechanical 
advisory  sub-committee  of  the  American  Railway  .Associa- 
tion's Special  Committee  on  Relation  of  Railway  Operation 
to  Legislation  and  the  sub-committee  on  military  equipment 


stundards,  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense,  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association,  and  proposed  by  the  committee 
representing  the  carriers,  on  account  of  the  present  inter- 
national crisis,  certain  modifications  were  agreed  upon  by 
the  representatives  of  the  carriers,  the  representatives  of  the 
employees  and  the  chief  inspector;  therefore, 

"It  is  ordered,  That  effective  at  once  and  to  continue  in 
force  during  the  period  of  the  war,  except  w^here  otherwise 
specifically  stated,  rules  2,  10,  16,  2,5,  110,  112  (b),  128  (d), 
142(c)  and  ISO(a)  shall  be  modified  as  follows,  except 
where  conditions  are  such  that  the  safety  of  operation  is  ad- 
versely aft'ected  thereby: 

Rule  2. — The  lowest  factor  of  safety  for  locomotive 
boilers  which  were  in  service  or  under  construction  prior  to 
January  1,   1912,  shall  be  3.25. 

"Effective  six  months  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  lowest 
factor  of  safet}'  shall  be  3.5. 

"The  dates  on  which  factors  of  safety  from  3.5  to  4,  as  pro- 
vided in  rule  2,  become  effective,  shall  be  advanced  for  a 
period  equivalent  to  the  duration  of  the  war. 

"Rule  10:  Flues  to  be  removed. — All  flues  of  boilers  in 
service,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  removed  at 
least  once  every  four  years,  and  a  thorough  examination 
shall  be  made  of  the  entire  interior  of  the  boiler.  After 
flues  are  taken  out  the  inside  of  the  boiler  must  have  the 
scale  removed  and  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  This  period  for 
the  removal  of  flues  may  be  extended  upon  application  if  an 
investigation  shows  that  conditions  warrant  it. 

"Rule  16. — The  date  for  removal  of  lagging  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  exterior  of  locomotive  boilers  as  pro- 
vided by  rule  16,  except  where  indication  of  leaks  exist, 
shall  be  advanced  for  a  period  equivalent  to  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

"Rule  23. — Method  of  testing  flexible  staybolts  with  caps. 
— .A.11  flexible  staybolts  having  caps  over  the  outer  ends  shall 
ha^■e  the  caps  removed  at  least  once  every  two  years  and  also' 
whenever  the  United  States  inspector  or  the  railroad  com- 
pany's inspector  considers  the  removal  desirable  in  order  to- 
thoroughly  inspect  the  staybolts. 

"The  firebox  sheets  should  he  examined  carefully  at  least 
once  a  month  to  detect  any  bulging  or  indications  of  broken 
staybolts.  Each  time  a  hydrostatic  test  is  applied  the  ham- 
mer test  required  by  rules  21  and  22  shall  be  made  while 
the  boiler  is  under  hydrostatic  pressure  not  less  than  the 
allowed  working  pressure,  and  proper  notation  of  such  test 
made  on  form  No.  3. 

"Rule  110. — Time  of  cleaning. — Distributing  or  control 
valves,  reducing  valves,  triple  valves,  straight-air  double- 
check  valves,  and  dirt  collectors  shall  be  cleaned  as  often  as 
conditions  require  to  maintain  them  in  a  safe  and  suitable 
condition  for  service,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once  each 
six  months. 

".Idd  to  Rule  112. — On  E.  T.  or  similar  equipment  where 
the  brake  cylinder  pressure  is  maintained  regardless  of  piston 
travel  the  maximum  piston  travel  for  driving  wheel  brakes 
shall  be  8  in. 

"Rule  128  ((/). — Locomotives  in  road  service. — The  total 
amount  of  side  motion  of  rods  on  crank  pins  shall  not  ex- 
ceed j-^l   in. 

"Locomotives  in  yard  service. — The  total  amount  of  side 
motion  of  rods  on  crank  pins  shall  not  exceed  S/16  in. 

"Rule  142  (r). — Top  leaf  broken  or  leaves  in  top  half 
or  any  three  leaves  in  spring  broken.  (The  long  side  of 
spring  to  be  considered  the  top). 

Rule  150(a). — The  minimum  height  of  flange  for  driving 
and  trailing  wheel  tires,  measured  "from  tread,  shall  be  1 
in.  for  locomotives  used  in  road  service,  except  that  on  loco- 
motives where  construction  will  not  permit  the  full  height 
of  flange  on  all  drivers  the  minimum  height  of  flange  on  one 
pair  of  driving  wheels  ma}-  be  •'^s  in." 


Factors  in  Locomotive  Smoke  Abatement* 

How  Smoke  is  Formed  and  How  Brick  Arches  Reduce 
It;    Ample  Combustion  Space  and  Flameway  Needed 


By  J.  T.  Anthony 


THE  Master  Mechanics'  Association  rroceedings  for 
1913  contain  the  report  of  the  Smoke  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Managers'  Association  of 
Chicago,  which  states  that  "while  running,  the  brick  arch  is 
capable  of  making  a  SO  per  cent  reduction  in  smoke,  ir- 
respective of  steam  jets." 

The  tests  upon  which  this  statement  was  based  were  run 
with  I'enn  gas  coal  of  the  following  composition: 

Fixed  carbon 57.74  per  cent 

Volatile  matter  34.07  per  cent 

Moisture   1 .05  per  cent 

Ash    7.14  per  cent 

B.t.u.  pel   pound  of  dry  coal 14,530 

The  smoke  reduction  of  50  per  cent  was  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  evaporation  of  8.6  per  cent,  due  to  the  arch. 

The  Chicago  Smoke  Commission,  of  wliicli  Dean  Gos? 
was  chief  engineer,  made  extensive  tests  with  and  without 
the  arch.  They  found  that  tlie  brick  arch  decreases  the 
average  density  of  visible  smoke  emissions  33  per  cent;  de- 
creases the  total  average  quantity  of  cinders  and  fuel  dust 
emitted  in  smoke  25  per  cent;  decreases  the  amount  of  car- 
bon contained  in  cinders  and  fuel  dust  per  ton  of  coal  con- 
sumed 24  per  cent;  decreases  the  amount  of  ash  contained 
in  cinders  and  fuel  dust  per  ton  of  coal  consumed  28  per 
cent;  decreases  the  volume  of  air  intermingled  with  gases  of 
combustion  discharged  through  the  stack  15  per  cent.;  in- 
creases the  volume  of  CO.  discharged  through  the  stack  6 
per  cent;  decreases  the  volume  of  CO  discharged  through 
the  stack  10  per  cent,  and  increases  the  evaporation  per 
pound  of  coal  7  per  cent.  These  tests  were  run  with  coal 
from  Macoupin  County,  Illinois,  of  the  following  compo- 
sition: 

Fixed  carbon 37.47  per  cent 

Volatile  matter    38.41  per  cent 

Moisture   ■  9.89  per  cent 

Ash    ■ 1 2.23  per  cent 

n.t.u.  per  pound  of  dry  coal 12.S84 

Both  of  the  above  tests  were  run  with  an  0-6-0  type 
switching  locomotive,  with  a  narrow  fireliox  40  in.  wide  by 
lOO  in.  long,  with  29  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area.  The  air  inlet 
through  the  ashpan  was  5.7  sq.  ft.,  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
great  area.  The  arch  was  66  in.  long  and  was  supported 
on  two  arch  tubes. 

The  final  conclusions  of  the  above  test  report  also  stat  that 
'"tlic  presence  of  the  brick  arch  in  tlie  locomotive  firebox  in- 
creases efficiency  and  decreases  fuel  consumption,  decreases 
the  loss  of  heat  units  in  smoke  and  a.sh  discharged  and  re- 
duces the  visible  smoke. 

"The  use  of  incorrect  methods  of  firing,  as  indicated  by 
the  results  of  tests  in  which  inexperienced  firemen  were  em- 
jildved,  reduces  efficiency,  increases  fuel  consumption  and 
fuel  losses  and  increases  smoke  discharges." 

Tests  recently  conducted  on  a  Mikado  type  locomotive 
show  smoke  reductions  varying  from  50  per  cent  at  low  and 
medium  rates  of  firing  to  31  per  cent  at  high  rates,  as  shown 
by  the  curves  in  Fig.  1.  The  locomotive  was  hand-fired 
using  high  volatile  Penn  gas  coal  screened  over  a  1  J4-in. 
mesh  screen,  the  coal  having  the  following  composition: 

Fixed  carbon    54.00  per  cent 

Volatile  matter  31.00  per  cent 

Moisture   92  per  cent 

Ash    14.08  per  cent 

B.t.u.  per  pound  of  dry  coal 13, OSS 

This  locomotive  had  70  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area,  a  barrel  com- 
liustion   chamber  42    in.   long,   a   76-in.   arch   supported   on 

*From  a  paper  reao  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Smoke  Preven- 
tion  Association. 


four  3-in.  arch  tuljes,  an  air  opening  through  the  ashpan  of 
7.80  sq.  ft. — 11  per  cent  of  the  grate  area — and  air  openings 
in  the  grate  of  20.21  sq.  ft — 28.8  per  cent  of  the  grate  area, 

In  these  tests  the  increa.se  in  evaporation,  due  to  the  arch, 
varied  from  SJ.2  per  cent  to  15J'2  per  cent.  These  three  tests 
are  probably  the  most  thorough  and  reliatjle  that  have  ever 
jjeen  conducted  for  the  specific  purpose  of  determining  the 
effect  of  a  brick  arch  on  locomotive  smoke  abatement,  and 
the  test  results  are  corroborated  by  the  practical  experience 
of  railroad  men  throughout  the  countrv'.  The  principal 
measures  taken  by  railroads  today  to  meet  smoke  ordinances 
consist  of  issuing  firing  instructions  and  equipping  locomo- 
tives with  brick  arches. 

While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  brick  arch  will 
reduce  the  smoke  emission  from  a  locomotive,  the  reason 
therefor  may  not  be  clear.  The  formation  of  smoke  is  due 
primarily  to  the  decomposition  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons 
contained  in  all  bituminous,  semi-bituminous  and  lignite 
coals,  though  the  presence  of  coal  dust  that  is  fed  into  the 
fireljox  and  whirled  out  through  the  tubes  unburned,  adds 
to  the  .smoke  emissions. 

.\s  the  name  indicates,  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  are  com- 
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Fig.   I — The  Effect  of  the  Brick  Arch  on  Smoke  Reduction 

pounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  are  of  a  very  complex 
character.  The  heavier  compounds  are  driven  off  in  the 
form  of  tar  in  a  semi-liquid  or  solid  state,  while  the  lighter 
hydrocarbons  are  driven  oft"  in  a  gaseous  state.  The  distilla- 
tion begins  at  a  temjierature  around  400  deg.  F.,  and  is 
completed  at  a  temperature  of  1,600  deg.  F.  The  decom- 
position of  the  volatile  matter  by  the  action  of  heat  takes 
place  very  readily  at  temperatures  above  1.400  deg.  F. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  hydrocarbons  when  first 
distilled  from  the  coal  at  the  different  temperatures  is  not 
known,  as  they  break  down  so  readily  under  the  influence 
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of  heat  and  are  so  unstable  that  it  is  impossible  to  collect 
samples  for  analysis.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  the 
heavy  hydrocarbons  when  first  driven  off  contain  by  weight 
about  85  per  cent  carbon,  10  per  cent  hydrogen  and  5  per 
cent  oxygen.  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  these  hydrocar- 
bons break  down  into  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  lighter  hy- 
drocarbons of  the  methane  (CH^)  series,  and  lighter  un- 
saturated hydrocarbons. 

The  hydrogen  is  highly  inflammable  and  burns  readily  if 
their  is  an  oxygen  supply  above  the  fuel  bed.  The  lighter 
hydrocarbons  also  burn  readily  if  the  o.xygen  supply  is  suf- 
ficient. If  it  is  insufficient  the  hydrocarbon  is  broken  down 
by  the  heat  into  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  either 
combining  with  the  oxygen  that  may  be  present  to  form  wa- 
ter or  escaping  into  the  tubes  unbumed. 

Carbon  does  not  exist  in  a  gaseous  state  at  temperatures 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  furnace  practice.  When  the 
various  hydrocarbons  are  decomposed,  the  carbon  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  solid  particle  in  the  form  of  soot  and  these  incan- 
descent particles,  floating  in  the  flame,  give  it  the  luminous 
color.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  this  carbon  as  being  set  free 
and  deposited  in  the  form  of  atoms,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  atom  existing  as  a  unit,  sep- 
arate and  distinct,  the  small  particles  of  soot  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  are  probably  made  up  of  a  large  number 
of  carbon  molecules.  The  very  smallest  soot  particle  that 
exists  is  this  molecule,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  carbon 
atoms  (probably  12),  held  together  by  a  sort  of  bond  or  at- 
tractive force  of  an  electrical  nature. 

As  a  result  the  soot  particles,  which  are  the  primary 
source  of  all  smoke,  have  a  very  tenacious  structure  and  are 
extremely  difficult  to  break  down  when  once  formed.  In 
order  to  burn  them  completely,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  a 
number  of  oxygen  molecules  sufficient  to  combine  with  each 
carbon  atom,  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  carbon 
atoms  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to  sustain  combustion 
and  to  provide  time  sufficient  for  the  combustion  to  be  com- 
pleted. •  •.     ■      V 

These  conditions  are  similar  to  those  met  with  m  burnmg 
the  "fixed  carbon"  on  the  grate,  but  are  more  difficult  to 
fulfil.  A  piece  of  coke,  or  carbon,  burning  on  the  grate  is 
held  more  or  less  in  place  until  it  is  consumed.  Combustion 
is  accelerated  by  the  high  temperature  prevailing  in  the  fuel 
bed  and  by  the  violent  scrubbing  action  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  rushing  through  the  fuel  bed. 

The  particle  of  soot  resulting  from  the  breaking  down  of 
the  hydrocarbons  is  well  on  its  way  to  the  tubes  at  the  instant 
of  its  formation.  It  is  not  brought  into  violent  mechanical 
contact  with  a  supply  of  oxygen,  but  floats  along  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  has  been  robbed  of  much  of  its  oxygen  in  passing 
through  the  fuel  bed.  The  temperatures  prevailing  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  firebox  are  generally  sufficiently  high  to 
insure  ignition  and  combustion,  but  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions the  time  available  for  combustion  varies  from  Ys  to 
1/10  of  a  second,  and  this  is  insufficient. 

With  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  locomotive  firebox, 
it  is  easier  to  prevent  the  formation  of  soot  than  to  burn  it 
when  once  formed.  The  precipitation  of  soot  can  be  pre- 
vented only  by  having  an  excess  of  heated  air  (or  oxygen) 
above  the  fuel  bed,  and  bringing  this  heated  oxygen  in  in- 
timate contact  with  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  at  the  instant 
they  are  distilled  off.  Research  work  done  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  indicates  that  the  hydrocarbons  are 
decomposed  when  they  liave  traselled  but  a  few  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  fuel  bed,  and  if  the  precipitation  of  carbon  is 
to  be  prevented  the  air  must  be  introduced  at  the  top  of  the 
fuel  bed  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  issuing  hydrocarbons. 

The  chief  function  of  the  brick  arch  in  abating  smoke  is 
that  of  a  gas  mixer.  By  baffling  and  compelling  all  of  the 
gases  to  pass  through  a  relatively  restricted  area  above  the 
arch  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  volatile  combustible  with  the 


o.xygen  is  insured.  While  the  mixing  of  the  gases  at  the  end 
of  the  arch  does  not  take  place  soon  enough  to  eliminate  smoke 
entirely,  it  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  smoke  emissions,  as 
shown  by  the  tests  quoted. 

In  a  firebox  without  an  arch  carrying  a  characteristic  fire, 
— that  is,  with  a  bank  of  green  coal  under  the  fire  door,  the 
fire  gradually  becoming  thinner  toward  the  front  end  of  the 
grate,  where  the  draft  has  possibly  pulled  a  hole  in  it, — the 
bank  of  green  coal  under  the  door  is  expelling  large  volumes 
of  rich  hydrocarbons.  These,  passing  up  along  the  top  zone 
of  the  firebox,  are  decomposed  by  the  heat,  causing  the  forma- 
tion of  soot  which  either  escapes  at  the  front  end  as  smoke  or 
is  deposited  on  the  heating  surfaces  to  retard  the  flow  of  heat. 


Fig.  2 — Type  of  Combustion  Chamber  in  Successful  Use  in 
Oil   Burning   Service 

At  the  same  time  a  large  excess  of  air  is  rushing  through  the 
thin  portion  of  the  fire  on  the  front  of  the  grate,  and  is  pass- 
ing directly  into  the  lower  tubes  without  in  any  way  aiding 
the  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons  liberated  in  the  back  of 
the  box  and  very  often  causing  flue  leaks  or  failures.  Such 
conditions  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  locomotive  fireboxes 
unequipped  with  the  arch.  Front  end  gas  analyses  often  show 
a  large  excess  of  oxygen,  due  to  the  blast  of  air  through  the 
lower  tubes,  in  combination  with  high  carbon  monoxide,  hy- 
drogen and  hydrocarbon  contents  due  to  incomplete  combus- 
tion of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  arising  from  the  bank  under 
the  door. 

With  the  arch  under  similar  conditions  any  excess  air  com- 
ing through  the  thin  portion  of  the  fire  on  the  front  of  the 
grates  is  heated  up,  deflected  and  forced  back  over  the  end  of 
the  arch,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  gaseous  combustibles  aris- 
ing from  the  green  coal  under  the  door.  A  heavy  bank  of 
green  coal  restricts  the  flow  of  air  at  the  point  where  it  is 
most  needed  and  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  needed, — with 
tlie  result  that  most  of  the  hydrocarbons  are  broken  down 
and  the  carbon  precipitated  before  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  oxygen  entering  through  the  front  grates.  With 
the  ordinary  type  of  firebox  the  combustion  chamber  space 
and  the  flameway  are  insufficient  to  give  all  the  particles  of 
soot  and  combustible  gas  time  to  bum  before  reaching  the 
tube  sheet,  but  such  a  mixing  as  the  arch  affords  results  in  a 
material  reduction  of  the  smoke,  and  under  moderate  rates 
of  firing  will  result  in  almost  complete  combustion  of  the 
comimstible  gases. 

.\  light  level  fire  should  be  carried,  if  smoke  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum.  With  the  fuel  bed  maintained  in 
this  condition  by  a  "scatter"  tvpe  of  firing,  a  uniform  air 
supply  is  obtained  throughout  the  fuel  bed  as  well  as  a  uni- 
form distillation  of  the  hydrocarbons.  This  facilitates  the 
mixture  of  the  oxvgen  and  the  hydrocarbons  from  the  time 
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they  leave  the  top  of  the  fuel  bed,  the  arch  mechanically  ac-  gases  in 
celerating  this  mixture.  For  a 

Some  authorities  state  that  the  decomposition  of  the  by-  Table  I, 

drocarbons  is  caused  by  heating  them  up  with  an  insufficient  grate  per 
air  supply  and  then  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  cooler  Table 

heating  surfaces  or  a  draft  of  cold  air.    While  later  evidence  different 

tends  to  prove  that  this  decomposition  is  caused  entirely  by  and  B.  t. 

heat,  shafts  of  cold  air  through  the  firebox  are  objection-  of  156.6 


the  combustion  space  provided  above  the  fuel  bed. 
specific  example,  take  the  second  case  shown  in 
where  47 ^X  lb.  of  coal  are  burned  per  sq.  ft.  of 
hour,  with  the  fuel  bed  six  inches  thick. 
II  shows  in  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  of  gas  the  weights  of  the 
gases  leaving  the  fuel  bed,  the  heat  value  per  pound 
u.  per  cu.  ft.  of  gas.  The  gas  has  a  total  heat  value 
B.  t.  u.  per  cu.  ft.,  of  which  70.7  B.  t.  u.,  or  45 


Table  I — Gas  Samples  Taken  at  the  Top  of  the  Fuel  Bed 
Wt.  in  grams  per  cu.  ft.  of  total  gases  at  OO  deg.   F.  and  30  in. 


able — both  from  the  standpoint  of  combustion  and  of  boiler 
maintenance. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  arch  is  not  in  it- 
self sufficient  to  prevent  smoke.  Intelligent  firing  is  also 
necessary.  Smokeless  firing  and  intelligent  firing  are  almost 
synonymous,  although  there  are  conditions  under  which 
smokeless  firing  is  impossible,  regardless  of  the  care  and  in- 
telligence exercised  by  the  fireman. 

In  some  quarters  there  has  been  prevalent  an  idea  that 
smoke  was  mainly  a  nuisance,  and  that  the  emission  of  dark 
clouds  of  smoke  did  not  signify  any  appreciable  heat  loss. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  emission  of  smoke  not  only  indicates 
bad  furnace  conditions,  but  in  many  cases  the  soot  and  tar 
escaping  as  smoke  may  contain  from  10  to  IS  per  cent  of  the 
heat  value  of  the  coal,  and  this  will  account  for  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  our  "unaccounted-for"  heat  losses. 

Tests  conducted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
(see  Technical  Paper  137)  showed  that  when  burning  Penn 
gas  coal  as  high  as  32  per  cent  of  the  combustible  arising 


Fig.   3 — Gaines   Furnace   Combined  with   Barrel   Combustion 
Chamber 

from  the  fuel  bed  is  accounted  for  in  tlie  .soot  and  tar  which 
is  the  source  of  smoke. 

Table  I,  which  is  taken  from  the  bulletin  mentioned  above, 
shows  the  composition  of  gases  arising  from  the  fuel  bed  and 
the  percentage  of  the  soot  and  tar  therein  contained.  It  is 
evident  from  these  figures  that  the  fuel  bed  acts  chiefly 
as  a  gas  producer,  and  a  large  part  of  the  latent  heat  con- 
tained in  the  coal  is  liberated  by  the  burning  of  combustible 


per  cent,  are  developed  in  the  fuel  bed  and  85.9  B.  t.  u.,  or 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  contained  in  the  coal,  are  de- 
veloped by  the  burning  of  the  combustible  gases  abo\T  the 
fuel  bed. 

Tadle  II — Heat  Developed  in   Fcel  Bed.  and  Potential  Heat  in  Gases. 

Soot  and  Tar 

Heat  Developed  in  the  Fuel  Bed 

Wt.  grams              Wt.  Heat  value  B.t.u.  per 

Constituent           per  cu.  ft.  lb,  per  cu.  ft.  per  lb.  cu.  ft.  gas 

CinCO 2.136              .U0471  4,500  212 

C  in  CO-  1.546             .00341  14,500  49.5 

Total    .: 7o7 

Potential  Heat  in  Gases,  Soot  and  Tar 

CinCO   2.136              .00471                10,000  47  1 

CHi     142             .000313             24,000  7.5 

"a 068              .000149              62,000  9.3 

C2Hi    036             .000079             21,600  17 

Soot    369             .000813             14,500  118 

Tar    241              .O00.i31              16.000  8.5 

Total     "is^ 

The  tar  and  soot  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  contain  12 
per  cent  of  the  heat  in  the  coal.  If  one-half  of  this  were  to 
escape  unburned  as  smoke  the  resulting  heat  loss  would  be 
six  per  cent;  and  such  losses  are  constantly  occurring. 

The  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  gases  burning  above 
the  fuel  bed  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  fire- 
box volume  and  combustion  chamber  space,  and  will  also 
explain  wh\-  intelligent  firing  with  the  use  of  a  brick  arch 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  prevent  smoke.  The  ordinary 
firebox  in  service  to-day  has  not  volume  and  combustion 
chamber  space  sufficient  to  provide  the  time  element  that  is 
essential  for  the  complete  combustion  of  volatile  hydrocar- 
bons and  the  total  elimination  of  smoke.  This  deficiencv 
has  been  recognized  by  some  of  our  railroads  and  during  the 
past  few  years  many  fireboxes  have  been  provided  with  com- 
bustion chamijers,  particularly  in  locomotives  of  the  2-10-2 
and  Mallet  types,  but  combustion-chamber  engines  are  few. 
when  compared  with  the  total  number  of  locomotives  in 
service. 

It  is  also  probable  that  we  have  been  too  conservative  as 
to  the  length  of  combustion  chambers  that  have  been  in- 
stalled. Tests  indicate  that  an  18-ft.  or  19-ft.  tube  is  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  front  end  temperatures  to  a  normal  fig- 
ure. Tubes  of  this  length,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
firebox  of  ample  grate  area  and  long  combustion  chamljer, 
result  in  a  boiler  design  that  gives  both  high  efficiency  and 
high  capacity. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  type  of  combustion  chamber  that  is  being 
used  successfully  in  oil-burning  ser\-ice  on  some  2-10-2  t%-pe 
locomotives.  This  firebox  has  a  combustion  chamber  41 14 
in.  in  length  between  tube  sheet  and  bridge  wall,  firebox  vol- 
ume of  435  cu.  ft.,  and  an  average  flame  path  of  19  ft. 
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With  a  fuel  oil  containing  85  per  cent  carbon,  nine  per 
cent  hydrogen  and  six  per  cent  oxygen,  weighing  7.43  lb. 
per  gallon,  having  a  heat  value  of  18,878  B.  t.  u.  per  pound, 
it  was  found  that  one  square  inch  of  air  opening  in  the  pan 
per  gallon  of  oil  burned  per  hour  was  sufficient  to  obtain 
complete  and  smokeless  combustion,  even  when  burning 
4,000  lb.  of  oil  per  hour.  At  this  rate  of  combustion,  an  in- 
dicated boiler  efficiency  of  85  per  cent  was  obtained  with  the 
Gaines  wall  in  place.  With  the  wall  removed  the  boiler 
efficiency  was  74  per  cent,  or  a  difference  of  13  J/  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  wall.  With  the  wall  removed,  at  a  rate  of  com- 
bustion of  4,000  lb.  of  oil  per  hour,  there  was  a  very  no- 
ticeable increase  in  the  amount  of  smoke  emitted.  This 
serves  to  show  the  need  of  a  baffle  or  some  sort  of  mechani- 
cal mixing  device  that  will  insure  the  thorough  mixture  of 
the  air  with  the  combustible  gases. 

For  coal-burning  service,  a  modification  of  the  above  de- 
sign is  being  used  most  successfully  on  several  railroads. 
This  combination  of  the  bridge  wall  with  air  ducts  through 
the  wall  admitting  a  secondary  air  supply  above  the  fire  is 
known  as  the  Gaines  Locomotive  Furnace.  Here  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  increase  the  firebox  volume  and  fiameway 
by  reducing  the  tube  length  and  installing  a  combustion 
chamber  between  the  bridge  wall  and  the  tube  sheet.  This 
firebox  has  obtained  some  of  the  results  desired,  but  for  high 
volatile  coal  burned  at  high  rates  of  combustion  the  combus- 
tion chamber  space  is  too  limited. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  Gaines  furnace  in  combination  with  a  Ijar- 
rel  comljustion  chamber.  Here  additional  firebox  volume 
and  flameway  have  been  obtained  by  materially  increasing 
the  length  of  the  combustion  chamber  and,  as  this  particular 


Fig.  A — Gaines  Furnace  with  an  Effective  Volume  of  More 
Than  500  Cu.  Ft. 

design  was  used  on  Mallet  engines,  this  result  was  obtained 
without  unduly  shortening  the  tubes. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  Gaines  furnace  installation  in  the  same  size 
firebox,  with  the  barrel  combustion  chamber  eliminated. 
This  firebox  has  a  grate  area  of  90  sq.  ft.  and  more  than  400 
sq.  ft.  of  firebox  heating  surface,  with  an  effective  volume  of 
more  than  500  cu.  ft.  The  average  length  of  flameway  or 
gas  passage  is  IS  ft.  and  the  over-all  length  of  the  firebox 
is  18  ft.  Syi  in.  This  represents  the  latest  endeavor  to  se- 
cure adequate  firebox  volume  and  flameway. 

While  the  results  ol)tained  from  this  type  of  furnace  have 
proved  most  satisfactory,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
in  the  matter  of  smokeless  combustion.  The  scientific  train- 
ing of  firemen,  the  use  of  brick  arches  and  the  installation  of 
combustion  chambers  have  all  tended  to  reduce  the  visible 
emission  of  smoke,  but  the  burning  of  high  volatile  coal  at 
high  rates  of  combustion  with  the  total  elimination  of  smoke 
has  not  yet  been  successfully  accomplished ;  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  some  radical  changes  in  locomotive  firebox 
design  and  methods  of  firing  coal  will  lie  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washingi.jn.  D.  C.,  September  25,  1917. 

More  Railway  Regiments  for  Foreign  SER\^CE 
Additional  railway  and  engineer  regiments,  in  addition  to 
the  nine  regiments  of  railroad  men  organized  earlier  in  the 
year  and  who  are  now  understood  to  be  in  service  abroad, 
have  recently  been  authorized  by  the  President  and  the  war 
department  and  are  now  being  recruited  by  the  engineer 
corps  of  the  army. 

In  General  Order  No.  108,  just  made  public  by  the  war 
department,  the  President  directs  that  there  be  organized 
for  the  period  of  the  existing  emergency,  the  enlisted  strength 
being  raised  and  maintained  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  draft, 
special  and  technical  engineer  troops,  including  six  regi- 
ments, and  additional  smaller  units  of  engineers  for  each 
anny  and  14  regiments  for  the  line  of  communications,  the 
organization  of  the  latter  being  under  the  direction  of  S.  M. 
Felton,  director  general  of  railways. 

The  authorization  for  the  line  of  communications,  which 
includes  the  nine  railway  regiments  already  organized,  but 
also  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  in  each 
company,  from  180  to  250,  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  general  construction  service,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 1  regimental  headquarters,  6  engineer  companies 
(construction),  6  service  battalions  (4  companies  each). 

2.  An  engineer  supply  service,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing: 1  regimental  headquarters,  2  battalions  of  engineers 
(supply)  of  3  companies  each,  2  battalions  of  engineers 
(workshop)  of  3  companies  each,  3  service  battalions  (4 
companies  each). 

3.  A  forestry  service,  consisting  of  the  following:  1  regi- 
mental headquarters,  10  battalions  of  engineers  (forestry) 
of  3  companies  each,  9  service  battalions  (4  companies  each). 

4.  A  quarry  service,  consisting  of  the  following:  1  regi- 
mental headquarters,  2  battalions  of  engineers  (quarry)  of  3 
companies  each,  3  service  battalions  (4  companies  each). 

5.  A  light-railway  service,  consisting  of  the  following: 
Construction  department,  1  regimental  headquarters,  5  bat- 
talions of  engineers  (railway)  of  3  companies  each,  3  ser\'- 
ice  battalions  (4  companies  each);  operation  and  mechanical 
department,  1  regimental  headquarters,  4  battalions  of  engi- 
neers (railway)  of  3  companies  each,  3  service  battalions  (4 
companies  each). 

6.  A  standard-gage  railway  service,  consisting  of  the 
following:  Construction  departments,  5  regiments  of  engi- 
neers (railway)  (the  11th,  15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th  engi- 
neers, railway.  National  Army),  8  service  battalions  (4  com- 
panies each);  operation  and  maintenance  department,  2  regi- 
mental headquarters,  6  battalions  of  engineers  (railway)  of 
3  companies  each,  3  service  battalions  (4  companies  each); 
mechanical  and  supplies  department,  1  regiment  of  engineers 
(shop)  (19th  engineers,  railway.  National  Army),  1  bat- 
talion of  engineers  (railway)  of  3  companies,  1  service  bat- 
talion (4  companies). 

Of  these  the  regiments  for  the  general  construction  service, 
the  engineer  supply  service,  the  forestry  service,  and  the  light 
railway  service  are  new.  The  9  regiments  already  organized 
are  the  11th  to  the  19th,  inclusive.  The  20th  engineers 
(forestry)  is  being  formed  at  American  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  21st  engineers,  for  construction  of  light  rail- 
ways, is  being  organized  at  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  111.,  un- 
der Col.  Edward  Peak,  with  H.  J.  Slifer,  consulting  engineer 
and  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern, as  lieutenant  colonel. 

The  engineering  organization  for  each  army,  in  addition  to 
that  for  the  line  of  communications,  will  consist  of  a  gas  and 
flame  service,  a  mining  service,  a  water  supply  ser\'ice,  a 
general  construction  service,  an  engineer  supply  sen'ice,  a  sur- 
veying and  printing  service,  a  road  ser\'ice  and  an  army 
pontoon  park. 
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Service  battalions  will  be  transferred  from  one  service  to 
another  as  may  be  necessary.  Engineer  troops  of  a  special 
service  may  be  utilized  in  another  engineer  service  in  the 
discretion  of  the  commanding  general  concerned. 

A  regimental  headquarters  will  consist  of:  Commissioned, 
colonel,  1;  lieutenant  colonel,  1;  captains,  3;  total,  5,  and 
enlisted,  J8.  A  battalion  of  engineers  will  consist  of:  Bat- 
talion headquarters,  commissioned,  major,  1 ;  captains,  2 ; 
first  lieutenant,  1 ;  total,  4,  and  enlisted,  24.  An  engineer 
company  will  consist  of:  Commissioned,  captain,  1;  first 
lieutenants,  o;  second  lieutenants,  2;  total,  6,  and  enlisted, 
250.  An  army  pontoon  park  (material,  3  pontoon  divisions 
and  1  supply  division,  complete)  will  consist  of:  Commis- 
sioned, first  lieutenant,  1;  second  lieutenant,  1;  total,  2,  and 
enlisted,  181.  A  service  battalion  will  consist  of:  Battalion 
headquarters :  Commissioned,  major,  1 ;  first  lieutenant,  1 ; 
second  lieutenant,  1;  total,  3,  and  enlisted,  6.  Four  service 
companies,  each  of  the  following  personnel :  Commissioned, 
•captain,  1;  first  lieutenant,  1;  second  lieutenant,  1;  total,  3, 
and  enlisted,  250.  Wagon  companies  and  truck  companies 
will  also  be  organized  of  engineer  personnel. 

The  general  order  also  provides  for  medical  assignments 
for  each  unit.     Other  provisions  of  the  order  are  as  follows: 

Technical  equipment  and  additional  transportation  there- 
for will  be  supplied  by  the  engineer  department. 

Railway  operating  and  shop  troops,  forestry  troops,  and 
■service  battalions  will  be  equipped  as  infantry,  l)ut  only  10 
per  cent  will  be  armed,  e.xcept  during  training,  when  all  will 
be  armed ;  noncommissioned  officers  of  these  organizations 
■will  be  anned  with  pistols.  All  other  special  engineer  troops 
will  be  armed  as  divisional  engineer  troops. 

Under  authority  conferred  by  the  first  sentence  of  section  2 
of  the  act, of  Congress  approved  May  18,  1917,  enlisted  men 
of  the  corps  of  engineers  and  memViers  of  the  engineer  en- 
listed reserve  corps,  selected  for  these  organizations  by  the 
chief  of  engineers,  will  be  transferred  thereto  under  authority 
of  tliis  order.  Notation  of  transfer,  and  in  the  case  of  non- 
commissioned officers  of  continuance  of  warrant,  will  be  made 
on  the  individual  records  of  all  enlisted  men  transferred.  This 
authority  will  not  be  construed  to  authorize  any  enlistments 
in  the  enlisted  reserve  corps  in  excess  of  those  already  author- 
ized. The  National  Army  cantonments  will  be  utilized  for  the 
organization  of  tlie  units  herein  authorized.  The  cantonment 
at  which  each  unit  is  to  be  organized  will  be  determined  by 
the  chief  of  engineers  after  consultation  with  the  quarter- 
ma.ster  general.  When  necessars-  for  special^  engineer  train- 
ing, these  organizations  may  be  sent  to  one  of  the  regular 
engineer  training  camps. 

The  selection  of  officers  for  these  regiments  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Felton,  Capt.  E.  N.  Sanctuary  of  his  staff 
being  in  charge  of  matters  of  personnel.  Railway  men  vi'ho 
have  been  drawn  under  the  terms  of  the  selective  ser\-ice  act 
may  bo  transferred  to  the  engineer  regiments. 

Steel  Prices  Reduced 
Reduction  in  the  basic  prices  of  iron,  steel,  ore  and  coke, 
ranging  from  4,i  to  70  per  cent,  as  a  result  of  a  more  or  less 
voluntary  agreement  of  the  steel  producers  with  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  and  based  on  cost  of  production  figures,  as 
ascertained  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  were  an- 
nounced with  the  approval  of  the  President  on  Mondav.  The 
prices,  which  will  apply  alike  to  purchases  by  the  government, 
the  Allies  and  tlie  public,  which  includes  the  railroads  as 
large  users  of  steel,  liccoming  effective  immediatelv,  subject 
to  revision  on  January  1,  lOKS,  are  as  follows: 

r.             ,.            ,  „     .  Vr'KC  Per  cent  of 

Cnmnimlity  nnd  I  a-i>i                               .Tgrecd  upon  reduction 

Tron  ore.  lower  Like   port? '$5.05  ..  . 

Coke.  Connellsville   ■^  6  no 

P'K  i'"n    '.1.^00  43. i 

.Steel  bar>:.  PittshurRli.   Chicaco t  2  00  4"..'i 

Shares.  Pittsluirg-li,  Chicaco J  .■;  no  .SO  OO 

Plates.    Pittsburgh.   Chicago t  3.25  70.5 

"  'Iross  tops.       t  Net  ton.       t  IIundrcdwciRht. 


It  is  understood  that  these  prices  will  not  affect  existing 
contracts,  but  that  they  will  probaljly  be  of  more  immediate 
benefit  to  the  railroads  than  the  coal  prices  recently  fixed, 
which  applied  only  to  the  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  supply  un- 
contracted  for  and  which  in  many  cases  wehe  higher 
than  the  prices  named  in  long  term  contracts  of  large  con- 
sumers. 

The  agreement  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  reduction 
in  wages  and  the  steel  men  pledged  themselves  to  exert  every 
effort  to  keep  production  up  to  the  maximum. 

One  of  the  big  problems  encountered  was  similar  to  that 
so  often  discussed  in  consideration  of  railroad  rates,  involv- 
ing the  question  of  how  to  fix  prices  that  would  enable  the 
smaller  mills  to  produce  without  loss  while  preventing  the 
larger  plants  from  making  too  great  a  profit.  It  w^as  settled 
by  a  plan  which  there  has  been  great  reluctance  to  apply  to 
the  railroad  situation,  of  attempting  to  allow  a  fair  price  to 
the  smaller  producers,  even  if  it  does  allow  the  larger  pro- 
ducers a  greater  profit,  but  this  decision  was  facilitated  from 
the  government  standpoint  by  the  fact  that  a  large  i)art  of 
the  profits  may  be  taken  by  taxation. 

Measures  will  be  taken  by  the  War  Industries  Board  for 
placing  orders  and  supervising  the  output  of  the  steel  mills 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  require- 
ments for  war  purposes  and  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  public 
in  the  best  interests  of  all. 

Coincident  with  the  announcement  of  steel  prices,  the 
priorities  committee  of  the  Wat  Industries  Board  made  public 
its  first  general  priority  circular,  giving  instructions  as  to 
priority  in  orders  and  work  for  all  individuals,  firms,  associ- 
ations and  corporations  engaged  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  their  products.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett,  chairman. 
Major  General  J.  B.  Ayleshire,  George  Armsby,  Rear  Admiral 
M.  E.  ]VIason,  Edwin  B.  Parker,  J.  Leonard  Replogle  and 
Rear  Admiral  A.  V.  Zane. 

Under  the  regulations  all  orders  and  work  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  Class  A  comprises  war  work,  i.  e.,  orders  and 
work  urgently  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  war.  Class  B 
comprises  orders  and  work  which,  while  not  primarily  de- 
signed for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  \et  are  of  public  in- 
terest and  essential  to  the  national  welfare,  or  otherwise  of 
exceptional  importance.  Class  C  embraces  all  other  orders 
and  work.  All  orders  will  be  classed  as  Class  C  unless  cov- 
ered by  certificates  to  be  issued  by  the  committee.  Orders 
and  work  in  the  other  classes  will  have  precedence  and  classes 
A  and  B  will  in  turn  be  separated  into  sulxlivisions  composed 
of  orders  regarded  respectively  as  of  greater  moment  and  to 
be  given  precedence  in  accordance  with  serial  number.  Cer- 
tificates will  be  issued  upon  application  specifving  the  classi- 
fication of  the  order  or  work.  Certificates  of  a' subsidiary  na- 
ture will  be  issued  upon  request  for  the  furnishing  of 
terial  and  articles  required  in  manufacturing  the  article  or 
prosecuting  the  work  ordered.  War  orders  of  the  Allies,  as 
well  as  of  the  United  States,  will  be  placed  in  Class  A  in  the 
case  of  those  already  contracted  for.  Orders  previously 
placed  by  the  War  and  Nav}'  departments  or  the  Shipping 
Board  will  be  classed  as  .subdivision  A-1  of  Class  A  unless 
otherwise  ordered.  Orders  already  placed  bv  the  Allies  for 
war  materials  will  be  classed  as  subdivision  'A-2  of  Class  .\ 
unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Judge  Adamsox  to  Le.a\-e  Congress 
\\illiam  C.  Adamson,  of  Georgia,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  who 
has  had  a  potent  influence  on  railroad  legislation  in  Congress 
for  several  years,  and  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee"thal 
has  Its  name  attached  to  some  of  the  most  important  railroad 
laws  that  have  been  recently  passed,  including  the  eight-hour 
law  for  train  service  employees,  has  been  appointed'^  general 
appraiser  of  merchandise  at  the  port  of  New  York 'and  is 
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to  leave  Congress  shortly,  after  20  years  of  service  in  that 
body.  His  successor  as  chairman  on  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  not  yet  been  announced, 
but  the  next  ranking  member  is  Representative  Thetus  W. 
Sims,  of  Tennessee.  Judge  Adamson's  name  had  also  been 
on  the  long  list  of  candidates  urged  upon  President  Wilson 
for  appointment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


RAILWAY  WAGES  AND  TAXES  INCREASE, 
RATES  DECLINE 

The  railvi'ays  of  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year 
1916  paid  a  higher  average  wage  per  employee,  a  greater 
amount  per  mile  in  taxes  and  handled  freight  at  a  lower  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  than  at  any  period  in  their  history.  These 
facts  are  discolsed  by  a  compilation  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics  of  the  returns  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  so-called  Class  I  roads — those 
having  annual  operating  revenues  exceeding  $1,000,000. 
These  returns  for  the  first  time  are  for  the  year  ending  on 
December  31,  according  to  an  order  of  the  Commission  mak- 
ing the  fiscal  year  coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  and  they 
cover  railways  having  89  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of  the 
country  and  receiving  97  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
revenues. 

Compared  with  a  similar  compilation  of  returns  for  the 
year  ended  on  June  30,  1916,  the  average  wage  per  employee 
of  these  roads  shows  an  increase  from  $840.62  to  $868.69, 
or  $28.07.  This  is  exclusive  of  salaries  to  general  and  di- 
vision officers. 

In  the  same  period  taxes  increased  from  $631.29  per  mile 
to  $680.63  per  mile,  or  $49.34;  and  the  average  freight  rate 
per  ton  mile  decreased  from  7.07  mills  in  the  year  ended 
on  June  30,  1916,  to  7.06  mills  in  the  year  ended  on  De- 
cember 31,  1916.  Passenger  rates  increased  slightly  as  be- 
tween the  two  periods — from  1.99S  cents  in  the  year  ended 
on  June  30,  to  2.042  in  the  year  ended  on  December  31. 

The  mileage  included  in  the  two  compilations  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  being  231,246  miles  in  the  statement  for  the 
former  fiscal  )'ear  and  231,179  in  the  statement  covering  the 
new  fiscal  year. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  service  performed  in  the 
two  periods  under  comparison  was  from  339,883,000,000  to 
362,134,000,000,  or  22,251,000,000  ton  miles  of  revenue 
freight,  and  from  33,783,000,000  to  34,573,000,000  or 
790'^000,000  passenger  miles. 

The  average  number  of  employees  of  these  roads,  exclusive 
of  general  and  division  officers,  increased  from  1,563,928  to 
1,626,103,  or  by  62,175;  and  their  aggregate  compensation 
increased  from  $1,314,665,664  to  $1,412,579,190,  or  $97,- 
913,526.  The  increase  in  number  of  employees  was  4  per 
cent  and  in  their  compensation  7.4  per  cent. 

Total  operating  revenues  increased  from  $3,381,945,764 
to  $3,592,591,023,  or  $210,645,259,  equal  to  6.2  per  cent. 
Operating  expenses  increased  from  $2,211,071,443  to 
$2,354,548,724,  or  $143,477,281,  equal  to  6.4  per  cent. 
Taxes  increased  from  $145,536,535  to  $156,875,396,  or  7.7 
per  cent. 

Investment  in  road  and  equipment  showed  an  increase 
for  the  year  ended  on  December  31  as  compared  with  the 
year  ended  on  June  30,  of  $198,658,088. 


Red  Cross  Transport.\tion  Service. — Major  Murphy, 
head  of  the  Red  Cross  Commission  in  France,  has  sent  a 
cablegram  to  America  asking  for  expert  motor-truck  drivers 
without  delay.  Owing  to  the  congestion  of  the  railroads  in 
France,  large  quantities  of  Red  Cross  supplies  are  being 
transported  by  motor  truck  from  seaports  to  Paris  and  other 
distribution  centers. 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY  REGIMENT  NOW  OPER- 
ATING MILITARY  RAILROAD 

"By  day  and  by  night  the  men  of  the  American  regiment 
of  engineers  which  has  taken  over  an  important  line  of 
French  strategic  railways  are  hauling  tons  upon  tons  of  am- 
munition and  other  supplies  to  the  French  army  units  op- 
erating against  the  Germans. 

"The  American  regiment,"  continues  an  Associated  Press 
despatch,  "has  been  turned  over  as  a  unit  to  the  French  and 
is  getting  all  its  supplies  except  clothing  from  the  French 
government.  The  officers  and  men  entered  upon  the  work 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  they  have  been  under  Ger- 
man bomb  and  machine-gun  fire  from  airplanes. 

"Within  the  last  few  nights  a  heavy  train  of  supplies  hurrj-- 
ing  toward  the  front  was  attacked  by  several  enemy  planes. 
None  of  the  bombs  came  dangerously  close,  but  ever}-  time 
the  fire-box  of  the  engine  was  opened  for  stoking  the  planes 
swooped  down  upon  the  train  and  spattered  it  with  steel-jack- 
eted bullets. 

"This  fire  got  so  hot  that  eventually  the  train  was  stopped, 
the  crew  taking  refuge  beneath  the  engine.  Relating  their 
experience  afterward  these  trainmen  rather  'swanked'  about 
it  over  their  inexperienced  brothers. 

"The  spirit  of  adventure  is  strong  throughout  the  American 
ranks  and  the  engineers  who  so  far  have  not  been  bombed 
are  openly  jealous  of  their  more  'fortunate'  comrades.  So 
far  none  of  the  regiment  has  been  under  shell  fire,  but  the 
men  may  yet  have  a  taste  of  the  noisy  German  5.9s  and  the 
whistling  'Percys,'  'Wooly  Bears'  and  'Whiz-bangs.' 

"There  is  a  great  spirit  of  comradeship  among  the  officers 
and  men,  most  of  whom  have  worked  together  and  have 
known  each  other  for  years.  The  regiment  is  known  as  an 
operating  unit  as  opposed  to  the  engineers  enlisted  as  con- 
struction units. 

"Before  proceeding  to  the  front  the  regiment  was  quartered 
in  a  little  French  town  within  the  zone  of  the  French  army. 
The  arrival  of  the  Americans  at  this  town  was  kept  secret 
and  they  marched  into  the  place  late  at  night  after  all  lights 
had  been  extinguished.  The  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to 
smoke,  strike  matches  or  say  a  word.  Despite  the  stealthy 
entrance,  however,  tlie  French  townspeople  knew  quickly  of 
the  arrival  and  soon  the  streets  were  filled  with  a  quiet  throng 
which  joined  in  among  the  Americans  and  paraded  with  them 
arm  in  arm. 

"It  was  one  of  the  strangest  welcomes  any  troops  probably 
ever  received  anywhere,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  sincere." 

An  Able  Looking  Body  of  Men 

Speaking  also  of  this  regiment,  Lincoln  Eyre,  staff  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World,  in  a  copyright  despatch, 
said  last  Friday:  "I  accompanied  the  engineers  to  the  front 
from  the  base  town  in  which  they  had  been  spending  a  month 
for  instructional  purposes.  Nowhere  among  the  American 
troops  in  France  have  I  seen  a  higher  spirited  or  abler  look- 
ing lot  of  men.  Their  hilarity  as  they  entered  the  train 
which  was  to  carry  them  to  their  corner  in  a  famous  battle 
region  almost  shocked  the  poilus  watching  them.  After  three 
j'ears  of  it  there  is  no  laughter  in  a  Frenchman's  heart  when 
he  sets  out  for  the  front.  With  him  it  is  just  a  grim  job  that 
has  got  to  be  done;  with  these  railroaders  it  is  adventure, 
romance,  opportunity  for  glorious  achievement.  They  are 
fired  with  enthusiasm  for  everything  and  everybody — for  their 
country,  for  every  reason  one  can  imagine,  for  France  for 
which  they  are  to  do  their  bit,  for  Great  Britain  where  they 
landed  and  received  a  boisterous  welcome,  for  themselves  be- 
cause they  are  picked  men  and  know  it.     .     .     . 

"From  their  spaciously  comfortable  barracks,  especially 
cleaned,,  white-washed  and  disinfected  for  les  Americains,  in 
which  the  engineers  spent  their  first  month  in  France,  they 
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moved  in  troop  trains,  motor  trucks  and  autoraolDiles  to  vil- 
lages in  the  region  where  they  will  pass  the  winter.  Their 
headquarters  is  established  at  a  point  carefully  chosen  with  a 
view  of  its  proximity  to  the  principal  stations  on  the  railroad 
they  have  already  begun  to  operate. 

"This  line,  which  is  of  course  military  and  one  of  the  chief 
feeders  of  a  French  arm}',  is  manned  by  both  French  and 
American  engineers.  In  a  very  short  time,  however — as  soon, 
in  fact,  as  they  have  mastered  the  details  of  the  French  meth- 
ods of  operation,  which,  being  under  the  direction  of  the 
French,  they  will  adopt  in  every  jiarticular — the  regiment  will 
run  the  road  entirely  by  themselves  from  top  to  bottom.  They 
will  then  form  one  of  the  engineering  units  of  this  French 
army. 

"The  French  will  supply  them  with  rations  and  quarters. 
There  is  universal  satisfaction,  I  found,  with  both.  The  en- 
gineers are  housed  in  well  built  wooden  hutments,  with  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  and  are  fed  so  well  they  have  almost  for- 
gotten to  yearn  for  the  flesh  pots  of  home.  At  the  officers' 
mess,  at  which  I  was  a  guest,  the  luncheon  dished  up  by  a 
French  chef  provoked  comparisons  with  food  at  some  of  New 
York's  high  priced  restaurants  highly  unfavorable  to  the 
latter." 

Five  Air  Raids  in  Four  Days 

Many  interesting  letters  have  been  received  recently  from 
members  of  railway  regiments  in  France.  The  letter  of 
which  the  following  is  a  jiart  was  received  from  a  member 
of  the  Thirteenth  Engineers  (Railways),  the  regiment  which 
was  quartered  at  Chicago  before  leaving  for  Europe: 

"For  interest  and  thrills  this  place  (somewhere  in  France) 
beats  anything  Fve  ever  struck  in  the  short  and  varied  career 
of  my  sweet  young  life.  About  an  hour  ago  the  alarm  was 
sounded — German  air  raid !  Everybody  is  supposed  to  duck 
into  a  bomb  proof.  I  tried  to  get  up  on  to  a  roof  to  see  the 
big  scrap  and  nearly  landed  in  a  cell  as  a  result.  They've 
apjiarently  located  our  regiment,  as  we've  had  five  air  raids 
in  four  days. 

"We  spent  two  days  in  an  English  camp,  crossed  the  chan- 
nel in  a  cattle  ship  with  a  Chinese  crew — no  jjunks — slept 
on  deck.  Obeying  orders,  I  was  completely  surrounded  by 
a  life  preserver  until  we  landed.  Then  there  was  a  long  ride 
in  a  day  coach,  and  we  arrived  at  our  present  location  at 
midnight.  'J"he  entire  population  of  the  town  and  surround- 
ing country  was  on  hand  to  welcome  us.  No  lights  were 
permitted  to  be  shown  at  night.  Under  the  very  dim  light 
of  a  shaded  lantern,  the  general  in  command  of  the  French 
bade  us  welcome.  Dur  colonel  replied  in  a  graceful  speech 
and  we  marched  three  miles  through  inky  darkness  to  bar- 
racks. 

"There  was  no  keeping  the  crowd  back.  White-haired 
men  and  women  and  little  boys  and  girls  crowded  into  the 
ranks  as  we  marched.  They  hung  on  to  our  blouses,  wrung 
our  hands,  laughed,  cried,  and  sang.  We  were  the  first 
American  regiment  to  get  up  within  sound  of  the  guns.  Far 
off  on  the  horizon  the  sky  was  illuminated  at  frequent  inter- 
vals by  the  explosion  of  light  bombs  and  the  fire  of  the  heavy 
artillery." 

Parade  in  London 

Another  member  of  the  same  regiment,  Ernest  J.  Carr, 
writes  that  he  was  the  first  American  who  ever  carried  the 
American  flag  before  the  king  of  England.     He  wrote: 

"We  were  in  London  for  a  day,  and  the  whole  regiment, 
together  with  other  railway  engineer  regiments,  paraded 
through  the  streets.  We  saw  all  the  places  of  note — ^Buck- 
ingham palace,  houses  of  parliament,  river  Thames,  Welling- 
ton l)a.rracks,  and  several  other  jilaces.  King  George  of  Eng- 
land reviewed  our  regiments  in  front  of  Buckingham  palace. 
There  was  a  long  article  about  us  in  the  London  Mirror,  as 
well  as  in  several  I>ondon  daily  papers. 


"I  carried  the  .'\merican  flag  past  King  George  and  he 
saluted.  Ours  were  the  first  American  troops,  also  the  first 
armed  troops  of  any  foreign  nation  to  pass  through  the 
streets  of  London  and  past  the  king  of  England.  I  am  the 
first  American  in  all  history  to  bear  the  American  flag  be- 
fore the  king  of  England. 

"The  London  Mirror  carried  a  picture  of  me  and  the 
other  color  sergeant,  and  guards     .  .     The    people    of 

London  turned  out  by  the  thousands.  Everj^vhere  we  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome.  They  cheered  the  troops  and  the 
flag  all  along  the  line." 

A  letter  from  Ralph  C.  Wirth,  Company  C,  Thirteenth 
Engineers,  states  that  following  the  review  of  the  regiment 
by  the  king  and  queen  of  England,  a  light  lunch  was  served 
the  troops  in  Green  Park,  which  is  for  the  private  use  of  the 
English  royal  family.  He  also  states  that  following  their 
arrival  at  Liverpool  on  August  12,  the  regiment  engaged  in 
gas  drill  at  a  training  camp  for  five  days.  By  "gas  drill"  is 
meant  practice  in  the  use  of  measures  to  protect  the  men  from 
German  gas  bombs. 

Newspaper  Comment  on  Parade 

A  London  newspaper  clipping  received  from  an  American 
engineer  indicates  what  a  holiday  the  English  made  of  the 
parade  of  American  soldiers: 

"Very  early  in  the  morning  people  di.scovered  their  view- 
points and  waited  patiently  watching  the  enormous  crowds 
that  joined  us.  Traffic  was  diverted  or  sto|i[K'd  altogether. 
Shops  were  shut  and  business  suspended  and  later  the  meet- 
ing of  the  War  Cabinet  itself  was  adjourned  so  that  the 
prime  minister  and  his  colleagues  might  become  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  streets  making  greeting  to  the  men  who  'mean  to 
see  it  through.'  .  .  .  Londoners  are  not  very  ready  to 
cheer.  Theirs  is  the  way  of  silent  tribute.  But  yesterday 
they  forgot  the  silly  traditions  of  British  resen-e.  They 
might  have  been  Irish  or  Italian  in  their  wild  enthusiasm. 
For,  as  the  first  Americans  were  seen,  cheers  were  raised  such 
as  have  never  been  heard  in  London.  .  .  .  Louder  and 
still  louder  rose  the  cries  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  came  in 
view.  Soldiers  in  the  crowd  saluted;  men  raised  their  hats, 
and  women  threw  their  flowers  and  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs— and  some  of  them  sobtx'd  happy  tears  of  pride  such 
as  no  man  or  woman  need  remember  with  shame."' 

Sergeant  H.  W.  Hofmann  of  the  Thirteenth  Engineers 
writes  of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  speaking  with  the 
French:  "Usually  carry  a  French-English  book  containing 
common  phrases  and  after  searching  through  the  book  about 
an  hour  and  going  through  two  or  three  million  motions,  suc- 
ceed in  completing  a  sentence.  When  going  to  a  restaurant 
in  town  to  get  something  to  eat  I've  found  the  best  plan  to 
go  to  a  place  where  only  table  d'hote  meals  are  served.  Had 
almost  as  much  trouble  understanding  the  lingo  of  those 
cockney  Englishmen,  while  we  were  in  England,  as  we  do 
the  French." 

Near  'Verdun 

Another  member  of  the  same  regiment  writes:  "Are  now 
quartered  in  very  comfortable  barracks,  in  a  large  town  about 
20  miles  from  the  firing  line  and  about  30  miles  from  Ver- 
dun, and  can  i)lainly  hear  the  roar  of  the  big  guns  night  and 
day.  Airships  are  active  overhead  all  the  time  and  have  wit- 
nessed several  air  battles.  This  town  is  frequently  bombed 
l)y  the  German  raiders  and  usually  at  night.  I  was  in  Lon- 
don several  Sundays  ago  when  the  city  was  bombed  in  an  air 
raid,  and  several  people  were  killed.  .  .  .  Tobacco  is  high 
here  and  doubly  so  in  England,  where  24  cents  is  charged  for 
a  five-cent  sack  of  Bull  Durham  and  44  cents  for  a  ten-cent 
can  of  Tuxedo.  ...  I  made  an  interesting  trip  this 
morning  to  an  old  battlefield  and  went  through  some  of  the 
trenches  that  the  Germans  have  used.  I  could  get  wagon- 
loads  of  souvenirs  if  I  wished." 


Brake  Pipe  Leakage  and  Compressor  Capacity* 

Testing  Train  Leakage  by  Charging  Through  an  Ori- 
fice Designed  to  Supply  Maximum  Allowable  Leakage 

By  C.  R.  Weaver 

Supervisor  Air  Brakes,  New  York  Central,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IT  has  been  customary  to  determine  the  brake  pipe  leakage 
by  making  a  10  lb.  brake  pipe  reduction,  lapping  the 
brake  valve  and  noting  the  rate  of  drop  in  brake  pipe 
pressure.  Then,  knowing  the  volume  of  the  brake  pipe,  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  cubic  feet  of  free  air  lost  from  the 
brake  pipe,  during  the  first  minute.  This  figure  is  com- 
monly accepted  as  a  measure  of  the  relative  condition  of 
trains  on  the  road  with  respect  to  leakage  from  the  brake 
system. 

After  an  extended  investigation  of  long  freight  trains,  the 
writer  was  convinced  that  the  information  so  obtained  was  of 
little  value  and  rather  misleading  than  otherwise.  Trains 
were  found  on  which  the  brake  pipe  leakage,  as  noted  above, 
was  not  excessive,  and  the  compressor  capacity  ample  to  sup- 
ply the  air  recjuired  for  maintaining  the  pressure  in  the 
brake  system,  but  subsequent  observations  on  the  road 
showed  the  compressor  capacity  insufficient  to  supply  the 
air  lost. 

There  are  several  causes  for  apparent  disagreement  of 
such  observations,  namely: 

(1)  Opening  up  of  leaks  in  hose  couplings  and  pipe  con- 
nections when  the  train  is  in  motion  that  do  not  exist  when 
the  train  is  standing. 

(2)  Leakage  caused  by  movement  of  apparatus  when  run- 
ning due  to  insecure  fastening  of  reservoirs  or  brake  cylinders 
to  the  car  body. 

(3)  Leakage  from  the  auxiliary  reservoir  side  of  the  triple 
valve  piston  caused  by  leaky  gaskets,  leaky  release  valves, 
etc. 

How  much  influence  these  causes  may  have  is  uncertain, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  trains  having  no  more  brake  pipe 
leakage,  measured  in  the  usual  way,  than  could  be  easily  sup- 
plied by  the  compressor  capacity,  have  been  found  in  numer- 
ous   cases    to   overtax   the   compressor,    causing    its    failure. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  brake  pipe  leakage,  in  fact, 
it  can  only  be  done  by  closing  all  the  triple  valve  cut-out 
cocks  throughout  the  train,  which  is  impracticable  and  of 
little  value,  since  it  is  the  volume  of  air  that  escapes  from  the 
system  that  is  now  the  vital  consideration  as  far  as  train 
movements  are  concerned,  i.  e.,  time  to  charge  the  brake  sys- 
tem and  to  restore  and  maintain  the  required  pressure. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  of  this:  viz.,  the  effect  of 
the  brake  pipe  leakage  on  the  operation  of  the  brakes,  such  as 
lessening  the  ability  to  release  all  the  brakes  in  the  train,  and 
lengthening  the  time  in  which  they  can  be  released.  The 
leakage  may  also  become  so  great  that  a  brake  application 
commenced  by  the  engineer  may  result  in  a  continuous  appli- 
cation of  the  brakes.  However,  this  is  hardly  likely  to  become 
serious  with  the  long,  large  volume  air  brake  trains  of  to- 
day, since  the  capacity  of  the  compressor,  the  limitations  of 
transmission  of  the  air  by  the  passageways  of  the  brake  valve 
and  feed  valve,  and  the  ability  to  transmit  air  in  sufficient 
quantity  through  the  pipes  of  the  present  long  trains  will  be 
exceeded  before  the  brake  pipe  leakage,  in  pounds  per  minute, 
has  any  serious  effect  upon  the  operation  of  the  brakes. 

The  whole  question  of  brake  pipe  leaka""  resolves  itself 
into  what  quantity  of  air  may  be  permitted  to  escape  from  the 
brake  "system  and  still  permit  charging,  maintaining  and  re- 

*Abstract  of  3  paper  presented  before  the  September  meetins  of  the 
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plenishing  the  brake  system  in  such  time  as  will  not  impose 
limitations  upon  traffic  in  the  way  of  delays,  getting  trains 
ready  in  the  yard,  and  operating  them  over  the  road. 

It  is  ver}'  difficult  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  air  is  ac- 
tually leaking  out  of  the  brake  system.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  out  what  drop  takes  place  in  the  pressure,  but  this  varies 
owing  to  variations  in  methods  of  making  tests,  positions  as- 
sumed by  triple  valves,  etc.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  fix 
on  some  quantity  of  air  that  may  be  permitted  to  leak  out  of 
the  brake  pipe  and  then  supply  in  the  yard  this  quantity  of 
air  to  a  train  previously  charged  and  observe  whether  or  not 
the  cjuantity  supplied  does,  or  does  not,  maintain  the  required 
pressure.  If  it  maintains  or  more  than  maintains  the  pres- 
sure, it  is  apparent  that  the  leakage  of  the  train  is  no  more 
than  can  be  permitted.  If  it  does  not  maintain  the  pressure 
then  the  leakage  must  be  reduced  to  the  point  where  it  can  be 
maintained.  The  permissible  amount  of  leakage  from  the  en- 
tire brake  system  is  the  starting  point.  Too  much  leakage 
must  not  be  allowed  or  an  undesirably  large  compressor  ca- 
pacity or  high  degree  of  compressor  maintenance  will  be 
necessary.  An  excessively  low  amount  of  leakage  must  not 
be  insisted  upon,  or  traffic  will  be  interfered  with  on  account 
of  the  time  required  to  stop  the  leaks. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  basis  of  what  would  be  the  al- 
lowable leakage,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  con- 
demning tests  of  air  compressors  is  the  basis  of  the  available 
compressor  capacity.  This,  by  the  way,  in  the  writer's 
opinion  allows  too  wide  a  variation  in  the  condemning  tests. 
A  New  York  No.  5  compressor  is  only  required  to  deliver  59 
cu.  ft.  of  air,  which  is  only  65.5  per  cent  of  its  capacity 
when  in  good  condition,  whereas  the  8^ -in.  cross-compound 
compressor  is  required  to  deliver  86  cu.  ft.  of  free  air,  which 
is  90. S  per  cent  of  its  good  condition  performance. 

Details  of  Tests 

It  was  decided  -to  determine  the  leakage  by  means  of  an 
orifice  through  which  air  would  be  supplied  at  a  definite 
pressure  which  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  max- 
imum amount  of  allowable  leakage.  If,  with  this  arrange- 
ment it  was  not  possible  to  maintain  the  pressure  in  the  brake 
pipe,  then  the  leakage  was  too  great.  If  the  brake  pipe 
pressure  remained  the  same,  or  was  raised,  it  would  then  be 
known  that  the  leakage  was  not  excessive.  The  tests  were 
made  on  a  100-car  freight  train,  conforming  to  the  following 
specifications : 

Size  of  equipment,  10-in.  (combined);  length  of  cars,  42 
ft.;  brake  pipe  volume  per  car,  920  cu.  in.;  auxiliary  reser- 
voir volume,  2,440  cu.  in.;  leakage  uniformly  distributed  at 
car  4  and  every  tenth  car  up  to  and  including  car  94,  regu- 
lated by  cocks  in  branch  pipe  near  triple  valve;  test  gages 
on  branch  pipes  of  cars  1  and  95  and  on  auxiliary  reservoir 
of  car  1. 

The  locomotive  equipment  was  as  follows: 

Brake  equipment.  No.  6  ET ;  main  reservoir  volume, 
50,000  cu.  in.;  main  reservoir  pressure,  duplex  control  100 
lb.  and  130  lb.;  compressor,  two  9J/2-in.  or  one  SJ-^-in.  CC; 
steam  pressure,  195  lb.  to  210  lb.;  test  gages  on  main  reser- 
voir and  brake  pipe. 

The  orifice  was  placed  between  the  yard  air  system  and 
the  train  with  a  by -pass  in  which  was  placed  an  air  meter 
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(Toolometer)  by  means  of  which  the  amount  of  air  passing 
through  the  orifice  was  determined. 

Two  main  classes  of  tests  were  made  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  charging  tests  and  pump  up  tests.  The  first 
charging  tests  were  made  with  an  orifice  17/64  in.  in 
diameter,  which  was  computed  to  furnish  an  amount  of  air 
equivalent  to  75  per  cent  of  a  New  York  No.  5-A  com- 
pressor capacity.  With  this  orifice  and  a  constant  pressure 
of  80  lb.,  the  brake  pipe  leakage  was  regulated  until  the 
air  flowing  through  the  orifice  was  just  able  to  maintain  70 
lb.  pressure  in  the  brake  pipe  of  the  first  car.  By  means  of 
the  Toolometer  it  was  found  that  this  rate  was  41  cu.  ft.  of 
free   air  per  minute. 

This  rate  was  used  as  a  basis  for  making  the  pump  up 
tests,  usmg  the  locomotive  with  two  93-'2-in.  compressors 
and  200  lb.  steam  pressure.  Fig.  1  shows  a  graphic  record 
of  the  results  of  the  pump  up  test  in  which  an  empty  train 
was  charged  to  a  pressure  of  70  lb.  on  car  1.  The  train 
was  charged  with  the  brake  valve  in  running  position. 
When  the  first  car  of  the  train  was  charged  to  70  lb.,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  pressure  to  85  lb.  by  placing 
the  brake  valve  handle  in  full  release  position.  After  more 
than  20  minutes  the  pressure  became  stationary  at  82^4  lb. 
Ry  means  of  the  orifice,  the  yard  plant  apparatus  and  the 
Toolometer,  it  was  found  that  50.4  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per 
minute  was  required  to  maintain  the  total  train  leakage 
under  these  conditions. 

It  was  then  concluded  that  the  total  leakage  rate  of  41  cu. 
ft.  of  free  air  per  minute  at  70  lb.  pressure  on  the  first  car 
was  too  great.  The  orifice  w-as  therefore  replaced  with  one 
of  '/(-in.  diameter.  This  showed  that  70  lb.  could  be  main- 
tained on  the  first  car  with  an  80-lb.  yard  pressure,  with  a 
total  leakage  rate  of  35  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute.  The 
pump  up  test  was  then  repeated  and  the  brake  pipe  pressure 
on  the  first  car  was  raised  from  70  lb.  to  85  lb.  in  about  15 
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Fig.  1— Time  of  Charging  Train  with  Leakage  of  41  Cu.  Ft. 
per  Minute;  Brake  Valve  in  Running  Position 

minutes,  thus  showing  that  the  '4 -in-  orifice  was  suitable. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  graphic  record  of  the  second  series  of  pump 
up  tests  where  the  leakage  had  been  reduced  to  35  cu.  ft. 
of  free  air  per  minute. 

Other  tests  were  made  to  show  how  time  could  be  saved 
in  charging  the  train  by  placing  the  brake  valve  in  the  release 
position  until  the  train  had  been  nearly  fully  charged,  then 
movHig  it  to  a  running  position,  thus  bringing  the  feed  valve 
into  operation  so  that  it  would  not  be  overcharged.  Tests 
were  also  made  to  determine  the  best  way  of  handling  the 
yard  charging  orifice.  The  Toolometer  readings  were  checked 
and  found  to  be  sufficientlv  accurate. 


Conclusions 

The  ordinary  method  of  measuring  brake  pipe  leakage  on 
trains  is  not  an  accurate  check  on  the  total  amount  of  train 
leakage  which  the  compressor  on  the  locomotive  mu.^t  be  able 
to  supply  if  the  train  is  to  be  handled  successfully. 

The  method  suggested  for  measuring  the  total  leakage  by 
charging  the  train  through  an  orifice  supplied  with  a  fixed 
pressure  does  not  afford  an  accurate  means  of  measuring  the 
total  train  leakage. 

If  the  maximum  permissible  amount  of  train  leakage  is 
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Fig.  2 — Time  of  Charging  Train  with  Leakage  of  35  Cu.  Ft. 
per  Minute;  Brake  Valve  in  Running  Position 

fixed  upon,  an  orifice  size  can  be  determined  which  when  suf)- 
plied  with  a  constant  pressure  of  80  lb.  from  a  yard  plant 
will  just  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  air  to  the  train  to 
maintain  the  leakage  specified. 

Such  a  charging  orifice  can  conveniently  be  used  while 
charging  a  train  from  the  yard  plant  and  it  will  afford  a 
means  for  accurately  determining  whether  the  total  leakage 
of  the  train  is  less  than,  equal  to  or  greater  tlian  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  leakage. 

The  Ijest  method  of  manipulating  the  charging  orifice  test 
apparatus  is  for  the  operator  to  start  the  test  with  the  by-pass 
around  the  orifice  open  and  then  as  the  train  charges  gradu- 
ally close  this  by-pass  so  as  to  maintain  70  lb.  brake  pipe 
pressure  on  the  first  car  of  the  train.  This  method  will  ac- 
complish the  charging  of  the  train  in  a  minimum  of  time  and 
avoid  anv  objection;tble  overcharging. 

The  foregoing  seems  to  point  out  die  necessity  of  a  better 
brake  maintenance  and  a  better  initial  installation  of  the 
brake  apparatus;  this  has  particular  reference  to  securing  the 
reservoirs  and  cylinders  to  the  car  body  and  proper  clamping 
of  the  brake  pipe.  A  large  majority  of  the  leaks  are  due  to 
loose  reservoirs,  cylinders,  and  brake  pipes.  Tightening  of 
the  unions  when  these  parts  are  loose  only  affords  temporary 
relief.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  hose  couplings  when 
mounting  hose,  as  many  are  found  that  do  not  gage  and  when 
coupled,  leak. 

.\  recent  investigation  of  12  trains,  var}'ing  from  80  to  114 
cars  per  train,  showed  a  loss  of  air  from  oO  jjer  cent  to  93  per 
cent  of  the  compressor  capacity.  Losses  of  this  kind  are  not 
only  expensive  in  compressor  maintenance  and  coal  consump- 
tion, but  cause  serious  delays  to  traffic. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  the  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Company  for  assistance  in  conducting 
the  tests  and  compiling  the  test  data. 

Discussion 
The  discussion  indicated  a  general  appreciation  of  the  se- 
riousness of  train  leakage  on  roads  handling  trains  approach- 
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ing  and  often  exceeding  100  cars.  Not  only  has  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  and  supplying  adequate  train  pipe  pressure 
been  increased  by  the  handling  of  long  trains,  but  heavy  cars 
and  the  severe  shocks  which  result  from  rough  handling  have 
greatly  added  to  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  a  reasonably 
tight  train  line.  Under  these  conditions,  reservoirs  inade- 
quately secured  and  pipes  not  sufficiently  clamped,  are  soon 
jarred  loose  and  excessive  leaks  result.  The  need  of  co-op- 
eration between  the  maintenance  forces  and  designers,  in  or- 
der that  the  location  of  the  air  brake  equipment  and  the 
methods  of  securing  it  to  the  car  may  be  such  that  it  will  ade- 
quately perform  its  functions,  was  pointed  out. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
a  complete  system  of  piping  designed  especially  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  locomotive  and  car  service  is  needed.  The 
piping  now  in  use  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  used 
for  gas  and  water  in  our  houses  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions so  far  as  external  stresses  are  concerned;  it  is  an 
adaptation  of  existing  facilities  not  well  suited  to  meet  the  en- 
tirely different  conditions  under  which  they  must  operate. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  frequency  with  which  a  poorly 
designed  piping  layout  is  found  on  hopper  bottom  cars  where 
the  reservoir  is  often  placed  directly  over  the  train  pipe  with 
a  branch  pipe  not  over  12  in.  or  14  in.  long,  and  this  made 
up  largely  of  elbows  and  couplings.  With  the  train  pipe  lo- 
cated between  the  center  sills  it  is  often  impossible  to  locate, 
much  less  attend  to  repairs  to  a  leak  when  it  is  located. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  train  leaks  is  inadequate 
reservoir  fastenings  which  permit  the  reservoir  to  become 
loose  under  the  stresses  imposed  in  service.  It  is  usually  the 
practice  to  leave  the  stopping  of  leaks  until  trains  have  been 
made  up  and  tested  in  the  yards.  Under  such  conditions 
time  does  not  permit  of  doing  more  than  patching  up  unions 
and  other  similar  repairs,  the  result  being  that  leaks  caused 
by  loose  reservoirs  are  immediately  opened  up  again  as  soon 
as  the  train  is  in  motion.  It  was  suggested  that  such  repairs 
might  well  be  made  on  the  house  track  while  cars  are  being 
loaded,  at  which  time  the  leaks  could  be  permanently  stopped 
and  delays  in  despatching  trains  materially  reduced. 


APPROPRIATION  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

A  total  of  $350,000,000  for  the  transportation  of  the 
army  and  its  supplies  is  provided  for  in  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  passed  by  the  House  on  September  18  and  sent 
to  the  Senate.  The  provisions  governing  this  expenditure 
are  as  follows : 

"For  transportation  of  the  army  and  its  supplies,  including 
transportation  of  the  troops  when  moving  either  by  land  or 
water,  and  of  their  baggage,  including  members  of  the  Offi- 
cers' Reserve  Corps,  enlisted  men  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps,  and  retired  enlisted  men  when  ordered  to  active  duty, 
including  the  cost  of  packing  and  crating;  for  transportation 
of  recruits  and  recruiting  parties;  of  applicants  for  enlist- 
ment between  recruiting  stations  and  recruiting  depots;  for 
■travel  allowance  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  discharge; 
for  payment  of  travel  allowance  as  provided  in  section  126 
of  the  act  approved  June  3,  1916,  to  enlisted  men  of  the 
National  Guard  on  their  discharge  from  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  members  of  the  National  Guard  who 
have  been  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  and 
discharged  on  account  of  physical  disability;  for  pa3Tnent  of 
travel  pay  to  officers  of  the  National  Guard  on  their  dis- 
charge from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  as  prescribed  in 
the  act  approved  March  2,  1901 ;  for  travel  allowance  to  per- 
sons on  their  discharge  from  the  United  States  disciplinary 
barracks  or  from  any  place  in  which  they  have  been  held 
under  a  sentence  of  dishonorable  discharge  and  confinement 
for  more  than  six  months,  or  from  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
after  transfer  thereto  from  such  barracks  or  places,  to  their 
homes   (or  elsewhere  as  they  may  elect),  provided  the  cost 


in  each  ca.se  shall  not  be  greater  than  to  the  place  of  last  en- 
listment; of  the  necessary  agents  and  other  employees,  includ- 
ing per  diem  allowances  in  lieu  of  subsistence  not  exceeding 
$4  for  those  authorized  to  receive  the  per  diem  allowance; 
of  clothing  and  equipage  and  other  quartermaster  stores  from 
army  depots  or  places  of  purchase  or  delivery  to  the  several 
[josts  and  army  depots  and  from  those  depots  to  the  troops 
in  the  field;  of  horse  equipment;  of  ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores,  and  small  arms  from  the  foundries  and  armories  to 
the  arsenals,  fortifications,  frontier  posts,  and  army  depots; 
for  payment  of  wharfage,  tolls,  and  ferriages;  for  transpor- 
tation of  funds  of  the  army;  for  the  hire  of  employees;  for 
the  payment  of  army  transportation  lawfully  due  such  land- 
grunt  railroads  as  have  not  received  aid  in  Government  bonds 
(to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  cases  decided  under  such  land-grant  acts), 
but  in  no  case  shall  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  full  amount 
of  service  be  paid:  Provided,  That  such  compensation  shall 
be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  tariff  or  lower  special 
rates  for  like  transportation  performed  for  the  public  at 
large  and  shall  be  accepted  as  in  full  for  all  demands  for 
such  service:  Provided  further,  That  in  expending  the  money 
appropriated  by  this  act  a  railroad  company  which  has  not 
received  aid  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  which  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  public  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
its  railroad  on  condition  that  such  railroad  should  be  a  post 
route  and  military  road,  subject  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States  for  postal,  military,  naval,  and  other  Government 
services,  and  also  subject  to  such  regulations  as  Congress 
may  impose  restricting  the  charge  for  such  Government  trans- 
portation, having  claims  against  the  United  States  for  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  and  military  sup- 
lilies  and  property  over  such  aided  roads,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  foregoing  provision  only 
on  the  basis  of  such  rate  for  the  transportation  of  such  troops 
and  munitions  of  war  and  militan,'  supplies  and  property 
as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  deem  just  and  reasonable  under 
the  foregoing  provision,  such  rate  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent. 
of  the  compensation  for  such  Government  transportation  as 
shall  at  that  time  be  charged  to  and  paid  by  private  parties 
to  any  such  company  for  like  and  similar  transportation; 
and  the  amount  so  fixed  to  be  paid  shall  be  accepted  as  in 
full  for  all  demands  for  such  service:  And  provided  further, 
That  nothing  in  the  preceding  provisos  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government  from  mak- 
ing full  payment  to  land-grant  railroads  for  transportation 
of  property  or  persons  where  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  held  that  such  propert}'  or  persons  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  deductions  provided  for  in  the  land-grant 
acts;  for  the  purchase  and  hire  of  draft  and  pack  animals  in 
such  numbers  as  are  actually  required  for  the  service,  includ- 
ing reasonable  provision  for  replacing  unserviceable  animals; 
for  the  purchase,  hire,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  such  harness,  wagons,  carts,  drays,  other  vehicles,  and 
motor-propelled  and  horse-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles, 
as  are  required  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies, 
and  for  official,  military,  and  garrison  purposes;  for  drayage 
and  cartage  at  the  several  depots;  for  the  hire  of  teamsters 
and  other  employees;  for  the  purchase  and  repair  of  ships, 
boats,  and  other  vessels  required  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  supplies  and  for  official,  military,  and  garrison 
purposes;  for  expense  of  sailing  public  transports  and  other 
vessels  on  the  various  rivers,  .the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
.\tlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  $350,000,000." 


Canadian  R.«lwayman  Honored. — Lieut. -Col.  C.  W. 
P.  Ramsay,  chief  engineer  for  construction.  Eastern  lines, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  now  with  the  Canadian  Army 
in  France,  has  been  made  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George. 
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HALF  MILLION  TROOPS  MOVED  BY  ftAlL 

With  words  of  the  highest  praise  for  the  railways,  Sec- 
tary of  War  Baker  announced  on  Monday  that  since  early 
in  August,  when  large  troop  movements  began,  the  roads 
had  transported  502,000  soldiers  to  training  camps,  can- 
tonments and  seaports  without  any  serious  derangement  of 
their  regular  passenger  schedules  and  without  serious  injur}- 
to  a  man. 

"This  strikingly  illustrates,"'  said  Secretar\-  Baker,  "the 
patriotic  co-operation  of  the  railroads  with  the  government 
and  also  the  tremendous  capacity  of  American  railways.  I 
think  the  railroads  deserve  great  credit  for  this  achievement." 

The  figure  used  Jjy  Secretary  Baker,  which  represents  the 


Good   Bye,   Broadway — Hello,   Camp   Upton 

total  up  to  Sunday  night,  and  covers  approximately  half  of 
tiie  initial  movement  now  under  way,  includes  the  units  of 
the  regular  army  and  the  railway  engineer  regiments  that 
have  gone  to  France,  those  of  the  National  Guard  units  that 
have  l;een  moved  to  training  camps,  and  the  first  two  incre- 
ments of  the  687,000  selected  for  the  National  Army  that 
have  been  moved  from  4,5.51  local  concentration  points  to 
their  16  cantonments. 

The  National  Guard  movement,  whiih  liegiui  early  in 
August,  includes  about  .-iOO.OOO  men  and  their  impedimenta. 
The  National  Army  movement  began  on  Septcmiier  5-9  when 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  approximately  .55,000  men, 
were  transjiorted.  These  were  handled  on  regular  passenger 
trains,  one-fifth  starting  from  their  originating  points  on 
each  of  the  five  days,  and  required  no  special  schedules.  The 
second  increment  of  40  per  cent,  or  approximately  275,000 
men,  were  entrained  from  September  19  to  2,^;  another  40 
I)er  cent  is  to  ijc  entrained  from  October  .3  to  7  and  tlie  re- 
maining 15  per  cent  beginning  October  19.  During  the 
tran.sportation  of  the  second  increment  of  the  National  Army 
the  movement  of  the  National  Guard  was  temporarily  post- 
poned, to  ix'  resumed  early  in  October. 

From  most  of  the  local  concentration  points  only  a  few 
men  were  moved  at  a  time,  special  trains  being  required  only 
for  the  contingents  from  the  larger  cities,  but  as  the  can- 
tonments were  approached  the  movement  became  more  con- 
centrated and  extra  coaches  were  attached.  When  these 
reached  a  certain  number  they  were  detached  from  the  regu- 
lar trains  and  made  up  into  special  trains.  Day  coaches 
were  used  for  the  shorter  trips  and  tourist  sleepers  for  those 
located  farthest  from  the  cantonments. 

Under  the  arrangements  worked  out  by  the  American 
Railway  Association  schedules  were  prepared  by  the  pas- 
senger associations  in  conference  with  representatives  of  the 
operating  departments  and  then   approved   liy  the  Quarter- 


master General.  Orders  were  issued  that  passenger  equip- 
ment be  immediatel)-  emptied  upon  arrival  and  immediately 
returned  to  the  road  from  which  received.  Orders  for  the 
disposition  of  Pullman  equipment  released  were  waiting  for 
the  cars  at  destination. 

When  requests  for  such  information  were  made,  the  rail- 
road officers  were  authorized  by  the  Quartermaster  General 
to  confidentially  notify  Red  Cross  officials  at  points  where 
troop  trains  were  scheduled  to  stop  of  the  expected  time  of 
arrival,  in  order  that  the  Red  Cross  organization  could  give 
attention  to  the  troops  in  transit.  Where  troop  trains  con- 
tain both  passenger  and  freight  equipment,  the  Railroads' 
War  Board  has  ordered  that  the  freight  cars  should  always 
be  on  the  rear  of  the  train.  This  permits  proper  heating  of 
coaches  and  Pullman  cars  when  the  weather  requires  it. 

The  Adjutant  General  has  issued  a  circular  to  all  depart- 
ment and  division  commanders  directing  commanding  officers 
of  troop  trains  when  arranging  stops  en  route  for  feeding, 
watering  and  resting  animals  to  co-operate  with  the  operat- 
ing officials  of  the  railroads  in  having  such  stops  made,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
will  be  agreeable  to  the  operating  requirements  and  needs  of 
the  railway  service. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Secretaries  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  accompanied  about 
200  of  the  trains  carrying  drafted  men  in  the  second  con- 
tingent of  40  per  cent  to  the  cantonments.  These  secretaries 
told  the  men  about  the  work  of  the  Y.  "SI.  C.  A.  in  the  camps 
and  overseas.  They  distrijjuted  magazines  and  stationery, 
and  by  this  means  and  through  personal  contact  in  other 
ways  made  the  trip  an  easier  one  for  all  concerned,  the  sol- 
diers-to-be themselves,  the  men  in  charge  and  the  train  crews. 

Handling  Troops  to  C.^mp  Upton 

Camp  Upton,  on  Long  Island,  by  last  Sunday  night  had 

received  not  quite  11,000  of  the  camp's  quota  of  43,000  men 

for  the  new  National  Army.     These  men  had  been  arriving 

on  special   trains   from  New  York   City  the  five  preceding 
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days  and  will  be  adjusted  to  their  new  surroundings  when 
a  similar  number  follow  them  late  this  week. 

The  camp  will  train  for  the  National  Ami}-  the  men  from 
New  York  City,  those  from  Westchester,  Putnam  and 
Dutchess  counties,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river  just 
to  the  north  of  New  York,  and  those  from  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  counties  making  up  the  remainder  of  Long  Island 
outside  of  New  York  City. 

The  camp  itself  lies  just  to  the  north  of  the  main  line  of 
tiie  Long  Island  Railroad  between  Yaphank  and  Manorville 
stations  and  is  about  6.5  miles  east  of  New-  York  Cit}-.    The 
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railroad  is  single  track  from  Hicksville,  which  is  about  half 
way  to  the  camp,  so  that  the  extensive  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  required  for  the  camp  has  to  be  handled  accordingly. 

The  movement  of  men  to  the  camp  practically  all  comes 
through  New  York,  Brooklyn  or  Long  Island  City  and  is 
complicated  by  the  necessity  of  using  electrically  operated 
steel  equipment  through  the  tunnels  under  the  river  out  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Station,  or  the  subway  out  of  Flatbush 
Avenue  Station  in  Brooklyn  and  of  transferring  to  the  steam 
operated  wooden  equipment  beyond.  The  road,  following 
its  usual  practice,  has  worked  out  the  scheme  of  carrying  the 
men  in  multiple  unit  electric  trains  out  of  these  two  stations 
and  of  transferring  them  car  by  car  at  Jamaica,  the  general 
transfer  point,   11   miles  out. 

The  various  draft  boards  bring  their  quotas  on  foot,  in 
automobiles  or  trolley  cars  to  the  stations,  and  each  lot  of 
men  is  kept  together  in  one  or  two  cars.  The  second  move- 
ment, which  began  Wednesday  and  ended  Sunday,  required 
three  or  four  trains  daily,  each  train  consisting  of  from  10 
to  14  cars.  The  trains  came  through  the  63  miles  in  about 
three  hours,  which  is  very  good,  considering  the  fact  that 
the  line  is  only  single  tracked  and  is  now  carrying  far  more 
than  its  accustomed  amount  of  both  freight  and  passenger 
business.  The  men  from  the  different  boards  remain  in 
charge  of  a  member  of  the  board,  but  at  Medford,  two  sta- 
tions before  the  camp,  the  train  is  boarded  by  army  officers, 
so  that  when  it  arrives  at  the  Camp  Upton  station  the  men 
can  be  taken  off  the  train  and  marched  immediately  to  their 
new  barracks. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  handling  the  trains  has 
been  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Thus  far  the  Railroad 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  able  to  have  a  secretary  on  all  but 
two  trains.  This  representative  has  introduced  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  the  men  and  gotten  them  interested  in  the  work  it 
is  planning  to  do  at  the  camp  and  has  also  helped  the  rail- 
road and  the  army  officers  to  no  small  degree  in  getting  the 
men  ready  to  receive  the  officers  at  Medford. 

The  Long  Island  is  one  of  the  few  roads  of  the  country 
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that  has  had  to  handle  a  movement  to  a  cantonment  almost 
exclusively.  It  has  also  had  to  move  large  numbers  of  vis- 
itors to  Camp  Mills  at  Mineola  where  the  Rainbow  Division, 
27,000  strong,  is  encamped,  awaiting  orders  to  embark  for 
France.  Fortunately  the  Long  Island  is  a  passenger  rail- 
road and  this  new  traffic  has  come  after  the  summer  rush 
is  over.  There  has  thus  far  been  no  serious  shortage  of  cars 
or  of  locomotives. 

The  facilities  for  receiving  the  men  at  Camp  Upton  are 
fast  being  put  in  readiness.  There  are  now  two  stations  at 
the  camp,  one  on  the  main  line  and  one  on  a  wye  which 


extends  north  into  the  camp  proper.  The  total  trackage  laid 
down  was  approximately  11  miles  in  length,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  for  a  siding  on  the  main  line,  .334  miles  for  a  tem- 
jiorary  contractor's  siding  and  a  little  over  seven  miles  for 
.the  permanent  layout  for  the  camp  itself.  This  permanent 
trackage  includes  a  wye  to  facilitate  operation,  a  freight  yard 
for  about  100  cars,  an  engine  yard  and  also  serves  a  row  of 
10  government  warehouses,  an  1.  c.  1.  freight  station,  team 
tracks,  etc.,  and  the  passenger  station,  now  in  process  of 
construction.  The  passenger  station  tracks  are  four  in  num- 
ber, each  long  enough  to  hold  a  good-sized  train  and  with 
wide  gravel  platforms  between.  The  Long  Island  for  some 
time  has  been  handling  the  camp  laborers  to  its  main  line 
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station,  and  it  has  been  doing  an  exceedingly  large  business, 
because  the  mosquitoes  drove  the  contractors'  men  both  to 
distraction  and  home.  Conditions,  of  course,  are  much 
better  now.  The  Long  Island  at  one  time  had  to  bring  down 
and  carry  back  its  own  laborers  in  a  work  train  each  day, 
because  the  men  refused  to  board  at  the  camp  even  at  in- 
creased wages.  The  road  now  has  facilities  for  98  clerical 
and  other  employees  at  the  camp,  including  comfortable 
offices,  barracks  and  an  attractive  eating  place  at  which  the 
men  can  obtain  meals  at  25  cents  each.  Until  these  build- 
ings were  ready  these  men  had  to  work  in  converted  passenger 
lars;  at  one  time  the  freight  office  with  about  28  clerks  had 
its  headquarters  in  a  single  car. 

Special  Rates  for  Soldiers 
The  special  trains  for  drafted  men  come,  of  course,  to  the 
station  on  the  wye.  The  Long  Island  will  shortly  begin  to 
make  a  much  more  extensive  use  of  its  camp  station,  how- 
ever, because  it  will  establish  a  schedule  of  five  camp  specials 
each  way  daily.  On  four  of  the  westward  trains  (to  New 
York),  all  in  the  evening,  and  on  two  of  the  returning  trains, 
leaving  New  York  at  9:29  and  11:44  in  the  evening,  re- 
spectively, for  soldiers  only, — officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
uniform, — will  be  allowed  a  special  rate  of  60  cents  for  the 
round  trip,  this  being  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one-half  cent  a 
mile.  On  the  other  specials,  for  visitors  and  soldiers,  sol- 
diers will  pay  $1.20  for  the  round  trip.  Visitors  on  these 
specials  will  be  given  a  special  rate  of  $2.50  for  the  round 
trip,  and  even  this  is  a  considerable  reduction,  for  the  regu- 
lar fare  is  $3.54.  The  specials  will  make  only  one  stop — 
at  Jamaica — where  passengers  will  change  cars  for  the  New 
York  or  Brooklyn  stations. 


Russian  Railway  Loan. — The  Petrograd  newspapers  an- 
nounce the  forthcoming  issue  of  a  second  so-called  railway 
loan.  The  money  will  be  used  for  17  railway  companies 
which  have  been  taken  over  bv  a  syndicate  of  banks.  The 
loan  will  be  for  rbls.  750,000,000  ($386,000,000),  the  rate 
of  interest  4^2  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  issue  81   1/3. 
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Quebec  Bridge  Central  Span  Successfully  Hoisted 

Roller    or   Key   Bearings    Used    as    Supports    During 
Raising  Instead  of  Rocker  Bearings  and  Steel  Castings 

By  A.  J.   Meyers 

Chief  Draftsman,  Boiird  of  Engineers,  (Quebec  Bridge 


ON E  of  the  greatest  feats  of  bridge  engineering  the  world 
has  ever  seen  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
on  Thursday,  September  20,  1917,  at  4.01  p.  m., 
when  the  lO-in.  pins  connecting  the  two  sections  of  the  eye- 
bars  suspending  the  new  suspended  span  of  the  Quebec 
bridge  to  the  ends  of  the  cantilever  arms  were  driven.  This 
span  is  640  ft.  long  center  to  center  of  end  supporting  bars, 
88  ft.  wide  center  to  center  of  trus.ses  and  110  ft.  deep  center 
to  center  of  chords  at  the  center  of  the  span.  When  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  hoisting  into  its  final  position,  it  weighed 
practically  4,950  tons.  The  cantilever  arms  are  each  580 
ft.  long,  and  with  the  placing  of  the  suspended  span  the 
task  of  bridging  a  clear  distance  of  1800  ft. — the  longest 
span  in  the  world  between  main  piers — had  been  completed. 
The  two  adjacent  anchor  arms  are  515  ft.  long  and  the 
depth  over  the  main  pier  is  .510  ft.  from  cejiter  of  the  main 
shoe  to  the  center  of  the  top  chord  connecting  links. 

Details  or  Design 

The  trus.ses  of  the  span  have  the  top  chords  curved  to  a 
parabola,  the  depth  at  the  hip  being  70  ft.  and  at  the  middle 
of  the  span  110  ft..  The  web  is  a  sub-panel  Pratt  system 
with  main  verticals  compression  posts,  except  the  vertical 
hangers  at  the  hip,  which  with  the  main  diagonals  are  ten- 
sion members.  The  main  panels  vary  in  length  from  65 
ft.  in  the  end  panels  to  80  ft.  for  the  panels  at  the  center 
of  the  span.  For  the  bottom  chord  throughout  and  for  the 
fir.st  main  tension  diagonals  of  the  web  eyebars  were  used. 
All  the  other  truss  members  were  of  built  up  construction. 
The  top  chords  were  pin-connected  at  all  the  main  panel 
points  with  shop  or  field  splices  at  the  intermediate  sub- 
panel  points.  Nickel  steel  was  used  throughout  for  all  the 
main  truss  members  and  the  top  and  bottom  lateral  systems, 
iiut  the  sway  bracing  and  the  minor  web  members,  which 
carried  no  moving  load  stresses,  were  made  of  carbon  steel. 
The  greatest  area  of  the  top  chord  members  was  434  sq.  in., 
and  in  the  center  panel  of  the  bottom  chord  eyebars  311.5 
sq.  in.  The  top  and  bottom  lateral  systems,  as  well  as  tlie 
sway  bracing,  were  double  intersection  systems,  designed  to 
take  both  tension  and  compression  in  each  member. 

The  manufactured  length  of  the  truss  meniliers  was  such 


that  after  the  span  was  erected  and  carrjing  its  full  live  and 
dead  load  the  trusses  would  have  their  geometrical  shajje, 
that  is  the  main  truss  members  would  be  straight  tx'tween 
main  panel  points.  For  this  reason  the  faced  ends  of  the  top 
chords,  where  these  members  are  spliced  in  the  field,  would 
not  come  to  a  square  bearing  during  erection.  In  order  to 
oljtain  a  square  bearing  at  these  points  before  riveting  on 
the  splice  material,  a  special  method  of  erection  had  to  be 
adopted.  Sand-jacks  were  placed  on  top  of  the  outside  col- 
umns of  the  staging  bents  at  the  main  panel  points,  the 
main  vertical  posts  of  the  span  bearing  on  the.'^e  jacks. 
At  the  sub-panel  points,  and  between  the  inside  columns 
of  the  staging  bents  and  the  floorbeams,  wood  blocking 
was  used  in  place  of  the  sand-jacks.  The  elevations 
of  the  bottom  chord  panel  points  during  erection  were  cal- 
culated to  suit  the  manufactured  length  of  the  truss  mem- 
bers, or  in  other  words  the  camber  of  the  truss.  The  span 
being  completely  erected,  except  for  the  riveting  of  the  top 
chord  splices  which  had  only  been  bolted  up  with  50  per  cent 
of  the  field  holes  filled  with  bolts,  the  timber  blocking  iietween 
the  floorbeams  and  inside  columns  of  the  staging  and  also 
between  the  sub-verticals  and  outside  columns  of  the  stag- 
ing, was  removed  and  the  sand-jacks  were  lowered  until  the 
span  rested  on  its  bearings  at  the  end  staging  bents  which 
then  carried  the  full  dead  load.  The  nuts  on  the  bolts  in 
the  top  chord  splices  were  then  loosened,  and  the  bearing 
surfaces  allowed  to  come  squarely  together;  the  lengths  of 
the  sub  struts  supporting  the  chords  at  the  splices  having 
been  calculated  so  that  the  chords  would  be  straight  between 
main  panel  points  for  this  condition.  Tlie  chord  splice  ma- 
terial was  then  fully  riveted. 

Bearings  R.adically  Changed 

The  design  of  the  bearings  which  on  this  occasion  trans- 
ferred the  load  of  the  suspended  span  to  the  lower  support- 
ing girders  was  radically  different  from  the  bearings  of  last 
year.  After  the  intermediate  falsework  bents  were  removed 
and  the  span  rested  on  the  end  bents  at  LO  and  LIS,  the  re- 
action of  the  span  was  borne  by  part  bearings  under  the  two 
outside  ribs  of  the  XLO  joint,  specially  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  3  to  35  j  in.  at  each 
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end  of  the  span.  This  motion  was  due  to  a  variation  in 
temperature  of  90  deg.  F.  or  from  a  minimum  temperature 
of  JO  deg.  to  a  maximum  of  120  deg.,  which  might  have 
occurred  during  the  summer  months.  These  part  bearings 
were  also  designed  to  accommodate  the  rotation  of  the  XLO 
joint  about  the  transverse  axis  of  the  joint,  as  the  span  de- 
formed under  the  dead  load  stresses  when  the  initial  erection 


The  lower  portion  of  the  outside  bearing  was  4j^  in.  thick 
and  was  built  up  of  a  loose  %  in.  top  bronze  plate,  two  loose 
steel  plates,  ]4  in.  and  1  in.  thick  respectively,  and  a  lami- 
nated section  of  sheet  lead,  13/16  in.  thick.  These  several 
plates  and  sheet  lead  filling  were  contained  in  a  lower  bed 
casting  riveted  to  the  supporting  girder  and  were  held 
against  motion  longitudinally  by  cast  steel  blocks,  bolted  in 
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camber  was  eliminated  and  the  span  rested  entirely  on  the 
end  supporting  bents. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  outside  bearing  was  3  V^  in.  thick 
and  was  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  XLO  joint.  It  was 
planed  on  the  under  surface  and  also  on  the  edges  to  a 
width  of  7  7/16  in.  and  to  a  length  of  2  ft.  6  in.  and  slid 
when  the  span  was  expanding  or  contracting  on  the  polished 
and  paraffined  surface  of  the  top  bronze  plate  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bearing,  at  the  same  time  being  guided  and 
contained  by  the  planed  sides  of  the  lower  bed  casting. 


the  ends  of  the  trough  of  the  bed  casting  by  three  1-in.  diame- 
ter through  bolts.  Three-inch  clearance  was  allowed  between 
each  end  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  bearing  for 
longitudinal  motion.  The  sheet  lead  filling,  which  was 
13  16  in.  thick  before  taking  load,  flowed  under  the  reac- 
tion of  the  span  and  took  care  of  the  rotation  of  the  XLO 
joint  about  its  transverse  axis  as  the  members  of  the  span 
changed  their  lengths  under  varying  stresses  and  conditions. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  sheet  lead  from  squeezing  out  around 
the  edges  of  the  loose  steel  plates  in  the  lower  bed  casting  a 
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sheet  steel  retaining  collar  was  used.  Measureiutnts  taken 
after  the  full  reaction  of  the  span  had  been  carried  by  the 
sheet  lead  for  several  weeks,  showed  that  the  sheet  lead  had 
squeezed  down  to  an  average  thickness  of  from  ^2  in.  to 
^  in.  During  lifting  operations  the  reaction  of  the  span  was 
carried  entirely  by  the  center  rib  of  the  XLO  joint  which  had 
l)een  heavily  reinforced  with  transverse  girders  and  dia- 
phragms in  order  to  properly  distribute  the  load  throughout 
the  joint.  This  center  bearing  had  a  clearance  of  %  in.  be- 
tween its  upper  and  lower  portions  while  the  span  rested.  The 
upper  bearing  plate  which  was  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
XLO  joint  was  of  nickel  steel,  \2%  in.  by  2  S/16  in.  by  4  ft. 


The   Hanger  Chains  and  Mooring  Truss 

6',s  in.  anil  was  slotted  to  a  tiiickness  of  1  15/16  in.  to  engage 
the  nickel  .steel  centering  and  bearing  key,  5  in.  by  2-j^  in.  by 
4  ft.  .1  in.  long.  The  Ujjper  surface  of  this  bearing  key  was 
rounded  transversely  to  a  radius  of  24  in.  and  i)ore  against 
the  flat  planed  surface  of  the  upper  shoe  plate,  giving  a  con- 
dition of  bearing  similar  to  that  e.xisting  between  a  roller  and 
its  liearing  plates.  The  lower  shoe  plate,  12'  j  in.  by  4  l/ld 
in.  and  5  ft.  8yS  in.  long,  was  of  carlxin  steel  and  was  slotted 
to  a  thickness  of  ,5  5/16  in.  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  upper 
bearing  plate  to  engage  the  nickel  steel  iiearing  key.  This 
key  was  held  in  place  longitudinalh'  during  hoi.sting  by  the 
blocking  plates.  These  plates  were  not  in  place  while  the 
span  rested  at  Sillery.  ^^'hen  the  span  floated  the  lower 
supporting  girder  dropped  down  's  in.,  the  limit  of  clear- 
ance allowed  by  the  small  plate  hangers.  The  loo.se  -'4  in. 
bronze  plate,  and  the  Js  in.  steel  plate,  were  removed,  allow- 
ing a  clearance  of  1^4  in.  between  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  outside  bearings  when  the  load  of  the  span  was 
taken  on  the  center  bearing  after  connecting  up  to  the  hoist- 
ing chains  at  the  bridge  site.  This  clearance  was  .sufficient 
to  take  care  of  any  rolling,  due  to  lateral  swaying  of  the  span 
or  inequality  in  jacking,  of  the  lower  supporting  girder  on 
the  upper  center  bearing  plate. 


During  hoisting  the  cast  steel  blocks  of  the  outside  bear- 
ings were  reversed  in  position,  blocking  the  upper  portion  of 
the  bearing  in  the  lower  steel  bed  casting  and  preventing 
any  transverse  or  longitudinal  displacement  of  the  lower 
supporting  girder  relative  to  the  center  of  the  XLO  joint. 
Any  longitudinal  motion  of  the  span  while  hoisting  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  pin  connection  of  the  hanger  chains  to 
the  stubs  of  the  lower  supporting  girder.  The  bearing  on 
top  of  the  CUO  joint  at  the  ends  of  the  cantilever  arms  for 
the  upper  supporting  girder,  was  practically  identical  with 
the  center  bearing  of  the  XLO  joint  just  described  and  acted 
in  a  similar  manner  in  taking  care  of  swaying  motions  of  the 
suspended  span  during  hoisting. 

Preparations  for  Floating  the  Span 

The  suspended  span  after  it  had  been  completely  as- 
sembled and  riveted  up,  rested  on  the  end  staging  bents 
at  LO  and  LI 8,  the  intermediate  staging  bents  having  been 
all  removed.  The  scows  which  were  used  to  float  the  span 
to  the  main  bridge  site,  about  three  miles  up  the  river,  were 
floated  into  the  positions  under  panel  points  LI,  L2,  L3, 
L15,  L16  and  L17,  and  as  the  tide  lowered  they  came  to 
a  bearing  on  their  concrete  and  timber  beds.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  these  scows  valves  were  provided  which  were  opened 
and  were  left  open  until  the  time  of  floating  the  span  ar- 
rived, so  that  the  scows  and  span  would  not  be  disturbed 
i)y  the  daily  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 

The  span  was  floated  away  from  its  erection  site  about 
one  hour  and  a  half  before  high  tide,  assisted  by  a  westward 
current  having  a  velocity  of  about  five  miles  per  hour,  which 


Support  of  the   XLO  Joint  of  the   Suspended   Span   at   End 
Bents  LO  and  LIS 

carried  the  span  towards  the  site  of  the  main  bridge.  The 
span  on  its  journey  was  controlled  by  six  tugs  of  sufficient 
jjuUing  capacity  to  produce  a  velocity  of  the  span  of  four 
miles  per  hour  against  a  4-mile  current  and  a  2-lb.  wind. 
The  time  of  arrival  of  the  *pan  at  the  main  bridge  site  was 
controlled  by  the^e  tugs  so  that  the  span  came  into  pKJsition 
about  one  half  hour  after  high  tide,  when  for  a  period  of 
about  one  hour  the  current  does  not  e.xceed  three  miles  per 
hour  and  during  which  period  it  changes  direction  with  a 
consequent  velocity  of  zero.  The  tugs  held  the  span  against 
the  wind  and  current  while  the  eight  1  ?4  'D-  steel  moor- 
ing ropes,  leading  from  the  mooring  trusses,  were  being 
connected  to  the  snubbing  posts  bolted  to  the  suspended  span 
at  the  end  panel  points  of  the  bottom  chord. 

These  mooring   rope?  were  calculated   to  take   a   pull   of 
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75,(100  lb.  each  and  passed  through  sheaves  at  the  lower 
corners  of  the  mooring  trusses  and  from  there  up  to  a  nine- 
part  %  in.  wire  rope  tackle  which  led  back  to  the  drums 
of  the  derrick  hoists  situated  on  the  bridge  floor  at  the  ends 
of  the  cantilever  arms.  The  span  was  pulled  directly  under 
its  tinal  position  in  the  bridge  by  means  of  these  ropes  and 
the  derrick  hoists.  The  hanger  lifting  chains  which  raised 
the  span  were  then  lowered  two  feet  and  connected  through 
slotted  holes  at  the  lower  ends  to  the  pins  at  the  top  of  the 
short  hanger  links  connecting  to  the  supporting  girders. 

The  mooring  frames  were  made  of  two  steel  trusses  braced 
together  by  one  vertical  plane  of  laterals  and  three  horizontal 
transverse  brace  frames.  This  bracing  was  designed  to  take 
a  transverse  pull  from  each  end  of  the  suspended  span  of 
300,000  lb.  The  mooring  frames  were  connected  to  the 
cantilever  arm  floorbeams  so  that  they  could  be  raised  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  the  channel  unnecessarily. 

The  Lifting  Apparatus 

The  lifting  links  or  hanger  chains  were  made  of  plates 
28  in.  wide,  four  plates  to  each  chain  and  two  chains  to 
each   comer  of  the  span.      These  two   hanger  chains  were 


in.  back  to  back  of  angles  and  25  ft.  long  and  were  built 
up  of  two  plate  girders  connected  together  by  bearings,  stif- 
fening and  pin  connection  diaphragms,  and  also  cover  plates. 

The  upper  supporting  girders  at  the  CUO  joint  of  the 
cantilever  arm  were  designed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
lower  supporting  girders,  the  key  bearing  for  the  girders 
and  the  pin  connections  for  the  vertical  hangers  allowing 
turning  about  both  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  supporting  girders.  With  bearings  of  this  design  the 
suspended  span  could  move  in  any  direction  under  the  in- 
fluences of  e.xtemal  forces  arising  from  wind,  pull  of  an- 
cliorage  tackle  or  inequality  in  jacking  during  the  hoisting 
of  the  span. 

The  jacking  girders  were  located  at  the  same  elevation 
as  the  floor  of  the  cantilever  arm.  They  were  hung  from  the 
upper  supporting  girders  by  stiff  braced  hangers  which  were 
pin  connected  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends.  At  the  lower 
ends  these  stiff  hangers  were  attached  to  guides  built  of 
plates  and  angles  which  passed  through  the  upper  jacking 
girders  and  were  riveted  into  the  lower  jacking  girders. 
Tlie  position  of  the  lower  girders  was  therefore  fixed  and 
their  distance   from  the  panel   point   CUO   did  not   change 


The  Span  Arriving  at  the  Bridge  Site 


attached  to  the  lower  supporting  girder  and  were  hung  from 
the  lower  jacking  girders,  situated  just  above  the  bottom 
chords  of  the  cantilever  arms.  The  lower  links'  of  the 
chain  were  31  in.  wide  instead  of  28  in.  to  take  the  IS  in. 
pin  connecting  the  chain  to  the  stub  of  the  lower  support- 
ing girder. 

The  material  in  all  links  was  carbon  steel  except  the 
two  lovi^er  sections,  which  were  silicon  steel.  These  lower 
sections  were  made  of  silicon  steel  in  order  to  provide  a 
greater  factor  of  safety  against  repeated  bending  stress  due 
to  swaying  of  the  span  under  the  action  of  wind  and  jack- 
ing forces.  The  bending  stress  in  these  links  was  higher 
and  repeated  more  often  than  in  the  upper  links  of  the 
chain.  The  links  of  the  chain  were  connected  together  by 
12  in.  pins  \1Va  in.  long  at  each  end  and  held  in  place 
by  14  in.  dia.  cast  steel  pin  caps,  threaded  onto  a  l-?4  in- 
through  pin  bolt. 

The  hanger  chains  connected  at  the  lower  end  to  the  sup- 
porting girders.     These  supporting  girders  were  6  ft.   11 J^ 


duruig  the  jacking  operations.  The  upper  girders  were  the 
movable  girders  and  slid  up  and  down  on  the  guides  as 
ihe  1000-ton  jacks  wkere  operated.  These  jacks  were  placed 
between  the  upper  and  lower  jacking  girders,  two  at  each 
comer  of  the  span,  and  did  the  work  of  lifting  the  .•;pan. 
In  order  to  avoid  binding  of  the  jacks,  due  to  the  deflection 
of  the  jacking  girders  under  load,  the  jacks  were  provided 
with  rocker  seats  at  their  upper  and  lower  bearings.  They 
were  located  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  jacking  girders  where 
they  bore  against  transverse  diaphragms  riveted  into  the 
jacking  girders. 

In  addition  to  the  hydraulic  jacks,  four  follower-up  screw 
jacks  were  provided  at  each  corner  of  the  span  as  a  safety 
device  in  case  anything  should  go  wrong  with  the  pumping 
system  for  the  hydraulic  jacks  or  the  jacks  themselves 
should  fail  to  maintain  the  pressure  necessary  to  hold  the 
weight  of  the  span  while  being  lifted.  These  screw  jacks  also 
reacted  against  cross  girder  diaphragms  in  the  upper  and 
lower    jacking    girders.      The    screw    itself    was    counter- 
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weighted  so  that  practically  all  the  friction  due  to  its  weight 
was  eliminated.  They  were  operated  by  hand  from  a  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  lower  jacking  girder  by  means  of  a  set  of 
gearing  so  arranged  that  the  two  screws  at  each  end  of  the 
girder  were  always  at  the  same  level.  The  counterweighting 
of  the  screws  enabled  the  operator  to  turn  them  without 
difficulty  and  to  follow  the  operation  of  the  hydraulic  jacks 
with  equal  speed  and  very  little  exertion. 

The  hanger  lifting  chains  were  guided  between  cross  pin 
bearing  diaphragms  riveted  into  the  jacking  girders.  The 
chains  were  bored  every  6  ft.  to  receive  a  12-in.  dia.  pin, 
while  the  cross  diaphragms  were  bored  for  the  same  diam- 
eter of  pin  at  2  ft.  centers.  The  clearance  provided  in  the 
pin  hole  of  the  hanger  chain  was    '  _,   in.   transversely  and 


The    Jacking    Girders    Showing    the    Hydraulic    Jacks    and 
Safety    Screws 

'/s  in.  longitudinally,  and  in  the  pin  holes  of  the  cross 
diaphragm  1  in.  transversely  and  1  m  in.  longitudinally. 
This  clearance  was  found  to  be  ample  to  allow  the  pins  to 
be  driven  without  difficulty  during  jacking  operations. 
Having  the  pin  holes  in  the  cross  diaphragms  at  2  ft.  cen- 
ters enabled  the  pin  holes  in  the  hangers  to  be  bored  at  6 
ft.  centers  and  at  the  same  time  accommodate  the  2-ft.  stroke 
of  the  jack. 

Kach  operation  of  the  jacks  lifted  the  span  2  ft.  During 
the  lifting  or  upward  stroke  a  12-in.  pin  engaged  the  hanger 
chains  through  the  diaphragms  in  the  upper  jacking  girders. 
At  the  finish  of  tlie  stroke  the  pins  were  entered  in  the 
diaphragms  of  the  lower  jacking  girders  to  engage  the  hanger 
chains.  The  upper  jiins  were  then  removed,  the  pistons  of 
the  jacks  and  tlu-  ui)per  girders  lowered,  the  upper  pins 
again  entered,  the  lower  j^ins  removed,  and  the  jacks  again 
operated.  As  each  24-ft.  length  of  hanger  chain  passed  up 
through  the  upper  jacking  girders  it  was  disconnected  and 
removed.  'I'he  jacking  pins  were  counterweighted  and  bal- 
anced to  enable  them  to  be  handled  with  facility  by  the  men 
on  the  operating  platform. 

The  jacks  were  supplied  with  water  by  a  pair  of  direct 
acting  double  plunger  pumps  operated  by  compressed  air 
and  located  on  the  center  line  of  the  bridge  floor  at  the  ends 
of  the  cantilever  arms.  By  means  of  the  set  of  controlling 
valves  installed  in  front  of  the  pumps  the  supply  of  water 
sent  to  each  corner  of  the  span  was  regulated  and,  in  this 
manner  with  the  aid  of  indicators  placed  in  front  of  the 
\'al\o  operator  which  showed  any  difference  in  level  between 
the  lifting  girders  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  the  two  corners 
of  each  end   of  the   span   were  kept  at  the  same  elevation. 


Another  set  of  valves  with  similar  indicators,  situated  on 
the  operating  platform  in  front  of  each  set  of  jacking  gird- 
ers, controlled  the  water  supply  to  each  separate  jack  at 
one  corner  of  the  span. 

Record  of  Floating  In  and  Hoisting  Operations 

The  methods  followed  in  floating  were  similar  to  those 
followed  in  last  year's  operations  which  were  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September  22,  1916. 
The  start  was  made  at  5.45  on  the  morning  of  September 
17,  seven  tugs  being  used  in  the  operation.  Ranges  had 
been  placed  on  the  north  shore  at  known  distances  apart  so 
that  the  speed  of  the  span  could  be  ascertained  at  any  time 
and  increased  or  diminished  as  required  to  have  the  span 
arrive  at  the  bridge  site  at  the  appointed  time,  when  the 
current  would  be  nearing  zero  velocity.  The  first  jacking 
commenced  at  9.10.  Practically  one  complete  operation  was 
made  before  any  load  was  taken  by  the  lifting  chains.  Three 
more  lifts  were  then  made  and  the  scows  floated  clear  at 
10.28.  Twelve  lifts  were  made  during  the  first  day  and  the 
span  was  hoisted  a  distance  of  24  ft.  Twent}'-two  lifts  were 
made  during  the  second  day;  twenty-six  lifts  during  the 
third  day,  and  fifteen  lifts  on  the  fourth  day.  The  final 
connection  between  the  eyebar  suspenders  at  the  ends  of  the 
span  and  those  hanging  down  from  the  CUO  joints  of  the 
cantilever  arms,  was  made  at  4.01  p.  m.  Sept.  20,  1917. 
At  4.51    ]).  m.   of  the  same  day,  the  load  was  transferred 
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End  Elevation  of  the  Jacking  Equipment 

from  the  lifting  apparatus  to  the  permanent  hangers  of  the 
span. 

Tho  work  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers,  Quebec  Bridge,  composed  of  Messrs. 
C.  X.  Monsarrat  (chairman  and  chief  engineer),  Ralph 
Modjeski  and  H.  P.  Borden.  The  St.  Lawrence  Bridge 
Company  is  the  contractor  for  the  superstructure,  of  which 
company  Phelps  Johnson  is  president,  G.  H.  Duggan,  chief 
engineer.  Geo.  F.  Porter,  engineer  of  construction,  S.  P. 
Mitchell,  consulting  engineer  of  erection,  and  W.  B.  For- 
tune, erection  superintendent.  The  lifting  apparatus  which 
was  furnished  by  the  Watson  Stilhnan  Company  of  .Aldene, 
N.  J.,  performed  its  work  with  remarkable  efficiency,  no 
delays  being  experienced  in  the  lifting. 
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The  Southern  Railway  has  made  a  general  increase,  said  to  be 
10  or  12  per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  clerks. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson,  beginning  October  1,  will  run  its 
passenger   trains   to   and   from   the   Canadian   Pacific  station   in 

Montreal. 

Large  numbers  of  operators  of  the  Great  North  Western 
Telegraph  Company,  of  Canada,  struck  and  left  their  work  on 
Monday   last. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  made  a  general  increase  in  the 
pay  of  shopmen;  said  to  be,  for  mechanics,  from  45  cents  an 
hour  to  SO  cents,  and  for  helpers  from  30  cents  an  hour  to  33J/^ 
cents. 

The  State  College  of  Pennsylvania  announces  special  corre- 
spondence courses  in  elementary  engineering  subjects,  established 
to  meet  tlie  unusual  demand  for  men  in  shops  and  manufactur- 
ing plants. 

As  the  result  of  action  taken  by  the  Chicago  committee  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  on  September  18,  box  cars  unloaded 
in  Chicago  may  be  reloaded  for  movement  over  any  railway  in 
any  direction,  regardless  of  the  ownership  of  the  car. 

At  the  Sheepshead  Bay  track.  New  York  City,  September  22, 
Louis  Chevrolet,  driving  a  Frontenac  car,  traveled  100  miles  in 
54  minutes  20.98  seconds.  This  is  said  to  be  about  two  minutes 
better  than  the  best  previous  record  for  that  distance. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  to  employ  both 
younger  and  older  men  in  the  operating  department.  The  age 
limits,  hitherto,  21  years  to  35  years,  will  be,  for  firemen,  18 
to  45  years ;  for  trainmen,  18  to  SO  years ;  and  for  other  em- 
ployees, 18  to  60  years. 

Freighthouse  employees  in  Kansas  City  returned  to  work  on 
September  24,  after  having  been  out  on  strike  for  over  two 
weeks.  The  railroads  granted  increased  wages  to  the  men,  but 
refused  to  recognize  the  union,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
demands  of  the  strikers.  All  of  the  men  were  taken  back 
except  a  few  of  the  most  active  agitators. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  reports  that  for  the 
six  months  ending  June,  1917,  the  average  revenue  tons  per 
loaded  freight  car  mile  was  18.23  tons,  as  compared  with  16.61 
tons  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  15.55  tons  in 
1916.  The  company  is  continuing  to  impress  upon  the  shipping 
public  that  it  is  its  patriotic  duty  to  load  cars  to  their  full  cubic 
or  weight  capacity  in  order  that  freight  may  be  handled  more 
expeditiously  and  efficiently. 

A  passenger  train  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  was  stopped  by  rob- 
bers near  Finger,  Tenn.,  on  the  night  of  September  20,  and  the 
safe  in  the  express  car  was  blown  open.  The  robbers  compelled 
the  engineman  to  move  the  express  car  several  miles  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  train;  and  after  completing  their  robbery,  which, 
it  is  said,  gave  them  little  of  value,  they  drove  the  engineman 
and  firemen  off  the  engine,  and,  taking  charge  of  it  themselves, 
escaped  by  running  some  miles  ahead. 

The  Tidewater  &  Western,  a  three-foot  gage  railroad,  extend- 
ing from  Bermuda,  Va.,  westward  to  Farmville,  89  miles,  being 
unable  to  earn  a  living,  proposes  to  dismantle  and  dispose  of  its 
property.  Authority  to  do  this  has  just  been  granted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  in  a  decision 
which  annuls  an  order  of  the  Corporation  Commission  of  that 
state,  which  order  held  that  the  railroad  company  could  not 
dissolve.  The  court  sustains  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Rhea, 
who  dissented  from  the  order  forbidding  the  railroad  to  suspend 
operations.  It  is  understood  that  the  rails  are  to  be  sold  to  go 
to  England. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  R.  H.  Aishton,  president,  announces  that  all 
in  the  service  of  the  road  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe  to   a   fund   to   be   used   for   the   purchase    of    Christmas 


presents  consisting  of  tobacco,  pipes,  candy,  etc.,  for  shipment 
to  the  members  of  the  North  W  estern  company  of  the  Thirteenth 
Engineers  (Railways)  now  in  France.  Contributions  will  be 
received  by  the  division  superintendents  of  the  road,  and  no 
subscription  will  be  accepted  in  excess  of  50  cents  from  any  one 
person.  With  these  presents  a  list  of  subscribers  will  be  sent 
to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  company. 

Negotiations  between  the  Northern  Pacific  and  its  teleg- 
raphers were  at  a  standstill  at  the  time  of  writing  because  of 
the  delay  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  union  in  reaching 
St.  Paul  to  assist  in  the  conferences.  The  original  demand  of 
the  men  was  for  an  increase  of  18.5  per  cent  in  the  wage  scale. 
but  this  request  has  been  modified  to  provide  for  a  15  per  cent 
increase,  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  advance 
of  $10  a  month.  The  company  offers  an  increase  of  8.32  per 
cent,  and  maintains  that  the  granting  of  that  advance  will  make 
the  average  wage  scale  on  the  Northern  Pacific  equivalent  to  the 
scale  granted  by  the  Union  Pacific  to  its  telegraphers  on  July 
1,  and  in  excess  of  the  wages  paid  on  many  other  roads  in 
Northern  Pacific  territory. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  on  Septem- 
ber 21  began  a  hearing  on  the  Pomerene  bill,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  fix  prices  on  steel,  iron  and  their  products, 
wherever  and  whenever  sold,  either  by  producer  or  dealer,  and 
to  establish  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  method  of  produc- 
tion, sale,  shipment,  distribution,  apportionment  or  storage 
thereof  among  dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  and  foreign. 
Thus  the  bill  provides  for  the  regulation  of  sales  to  the  public 
as  well  as  to  the  government,  and  to  the  Allies.  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  was  the  principal 
witness  at  the  first  session,  and  testified  that  between  75  and  80 
per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  in  the  country  had  been  con- 
tracted for  at  prices  in  excess  of  the  mine  prices  fixed  by  the 
President  a  few  weeks  ago.  As  the  contracts  made  before  the 
President's  order  are  allowed  to  stand,  this  leaves  only  from  20 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  supply  to  be  affected  by  the  reduced  prices. 

Charles  A.  Prouty,  director  of  the  division  of  valuation,  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  filed  a  memorandum 
in  the  Texas  Midland  case,  stating  that  while  the  solicitor's 
brief  covers  the  legal  points  involved,  the  law  of  valuation  is 
in  such  a  plastic  state  that  the  decision  of  the  commission  will 
go  far  toward  fixing  the  law  in  many  instances,  and  he  there- 
fore confines  himself  to  what  he  calls  the  practical  considera- 
tions involved.  Director  Prouty  says  that  while  he  fully  con- 
curs in  the  holding  of  the  solicitor  that  the  valuation  act  does 
not  require  the  commission  to  find  an  ultimate  value,  it  is  still 
his  conviction  that  an  ultimate  value  for  rate-making  purposes 
should  be  stated,  and  that  the  full  benefit  of  this  valuation  can- 
not be  realized  unless  this  be  done.  However,  he  says,  this 
does  not  mean  that  any  sort  of  the  work  now  being  done,  or 
of  the  money  now  being  expended,  is  thrown  away  because  the 
commission  is  not  required  to  establish  at  this  time  such  ulti- 
mate value ;  for  the  facts  are  being  prep.ired  to  be  reported  to 
Congress  under  the  present  act  and  "a  final  value  can  be  quickly 
stated  when  Congress  has  determined  by  whom  and  possibly  by 
what  rule  such  value  shall  be  determined." 

Aerial  Mail  Routes  Proposed 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress  has  been  asked  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  turn  over  to  the  post  office  department  all  military  airplanes 
and  motor  vehicles  not  serviceable  for  military  purposes,  or 
which  after  the  war  may  be  dispensed  with  for  military  service. 
.\s  soon  as  authority  of  Congress  is  secured  and  any  airplanes 
are  turned  over  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  airplane  mail  routes  in  this  country  similar  to  those 
in  Italy  and  France.  An  amendment  to  authorize  this  plan  has 
been  added  by  the  House  Post  Office  Committee  to  the  Senate 
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bill,  authorizing  experiments  in  motor  truclc  delivery  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities  in  the 
United   States. 

Three  Miles  Up  with  12  Passengers 

Lieutenant  E.  Resnati,  an  Italian  army  aviator  now  practic- 
ing in  America,  flying  near  Newport  News,  Va.,  on  September 
20,  rose  to  an  altitude  of  17,000  ft.,  and  he  carried  12  passengers. 
The  machine  used  was  a  Caproni  triplane,  propelled  by  three 
engines  of  160  hp.  each.    It  has  a  wing  spread  of  70  ft. 


Headlight  Order  Modified 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a  further 
•modification  of  its  locomotive  inspection  rules,  postponing  from 
July  1  to  January  1,  1918,  the  effective  date  of  the  requirement 
that  new  locomotives  shall  be  equipped  with  electric  headlights, 
and  providing  that  for  locomotives  in  service  prior  to  that  date 
the  changes  shall  be  made  the  first  time  they  are  shopped  for 
general  repairs  after  that  date.  All  locomotives  are  required 
to  be  equipped  by  July  1,  1920. 


Wage  Increases  on  Canadian  Pacific 

Increased  wages  and  improved  working  conditions  were  re- 
cently grarrted  to  cnginemen,  firemen  and  hostlers  on  the 
western  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Passenger  enginemen 
and  firemen  received  an  increase  of  40  cents  and  25  cents  per 
100  miles  respectively,  or  approximately  10  per  cent  on  the 
minimum  rate  for  passenger  service.  The  minimum  day's  work 
in  passenger  service  was  fixed  at  lOO  miles  or  less,  or  five  hours 
or  less,  except  on  the  Mountain  sub-division,  where  6  hours 
and  40  minutes  or  less,  or  100  miles  or  less,  will  constitute  a 
minimum  day.  Overtime  will  be  allowed  pro  rata  at  20  miles 
an  hour  for  a  five-hour  day,  and  IS  miles  an  hour  for  a  day 
of  6  hours  and  40  minutes. 

Freight  enginemen  and  firemen  were  granted  an  increase  of 
25  cents  and  15  cents  per  100  miles  respectively,  and  an  eight- 
hour  day.  The  increase  will  amount  to  approximately  five  per 
■cent  for  a  minimum  day.  Enginemen  in  yard  service  were 
granted  a  5  cents  a  day  increase,  and  firemen  5  to  15  cents  a 
day,  according  to  the  class  of  engine,  in  addition  to  the  eight- 
hour  day.  Enginemen  and  firemen  in  transfer  service  were 
granted  an  incease  of  5  and  10  cents  a  day  respectively,  and  an 
eight-hour  day.  Hostlers  were  granted  the  eight-hour  day,  with 
a  minimum  of  $3.20  and  $3.35  per  day,  according  to  the  territory, 
and  with  overtime  at  3354  cents  and  35  cents  an  hour  re- 
spectively. All  arbitraries  (except  the  preparatory  time)  will 
be  paid  at  rates  per  hour  to  conform  with  the  eight-hour  day. 
About  4,500  men  are  affected  by  the  increases,  which  will  total 
about  $450,000  yearly. 


Old    Times 

J.  E.  Alger,  a  locomotive  engineer,  writing  to  the  Springfield 
Republican,  says  that  the  Boston  &  Albany  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can railroad  to  pay  bonuses  in  lieu  of  pensions.     He  says: 

"I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  articles  in  regard  to 
railroading,  especially  that  entitled  'No  More  Pensions  for  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  Railroaders.'  I  thought  that  an  account  of  the  first 
payment  of  any  money  made  by  a  railroad  to  an  employee  for 
services  rendered,  outside  of  his  regular  wages,  might  be  of  in- 
terest. 

"The  road  was  the  Boston  &  Albany,  and  the  man  James  M. 
Alger,  an  engineer,  running  between  Worcester  and  Boston.  He 
retired  May  1,  1895,  after  49  years'  service.  I  have  before  me 
the  letter  from  E.  D.  Hayden,  vice-president,  containing  the  vote 
of  the  directors,  giving  to  him,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
faithful  services,  the  sum  of  $1,200.  Not  long  afterward  another 
old  engineer  received  the  same  amount.  A  little  later,  William 
Bliss,  president  of  the  road,  made  a  ruling  that  any  employee 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  road  for  25  years,  with  a  clean 
record,  and  who  wished  to  retire,  should  receive  a  check  for  a 
year's  pay.  This  continued  until  the  New  York  Central  took 
control,  and  the  new  form  of  pension  took  effect. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  the  conditions  of  a  half  century  ago. 
James  M.  Alger  took  the  Brookline  (suburban  passenger)  train 
in  1852;  and  December  25,  1856,  the  season  ticket  passengers 
made  him  a  present  of  $125.  Mr.  .Mger  took  the  7  a.  m.  out  of 
Worcester,  March  7.  1864,  and  April  4,  the  following  month,  the 


passengers  on  the  Brookline  train,  that  he  left  the  month  before, 
sent  him  a  $500  treasury  note  as  a  testimonial.  Those  were  the 
days  when  the  engineer  knew  almost  every  passenger  who  rode 
on  his  train.  Now  we  know  a  few,  but  in  the  hustle  and  rush, 
there  is  no  time  for  a  handshake,  and  hardly  for  a  word  of  greet- 
ing.    ..." 

Turin  to  London,  at  90  Miles  an  Hour 
On  Monday  last,  September  24,  Captain  Marquis  Giulio 
Laureati,  of  the  Italian  air  service,  carrying  one  passenger,  flew 
from  Italy  to  England  without  a  stop.  He  left  Turin  at  8:28, 
Italian  time,  and  landed  at  Hounslow,  a  suburb  of  London,  at 
2:50  p.  m.,  656  miles  in  7  hours  22  minutes,  or  an  average  rate 
of  approximately  90  miles  an  hour.  Captain  Laureati  flew  an 
Aila  machine,  and  carried  two  machine  guns. 

From  Turin  he  followed  the  railroad  as  far  as  Susa,  on  the 
Italian  frontier.  Crossing  the  Alps  (Mont  Cenis)  at  an  altitude 
of  nearly  12,000  feet,  he  passed  over  Lanslebourg  and  followed 
the  railroad  from  Modane.  He  passed  to  the  east  of  Paris,  and 
crossed  the  English  Channel  in  15  minutes.  He  carried  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  his  King  to  King  George.  During  the  flight 
he  took  food  from  a  bottle  fastened  inside  his  coat  and  fitted 
with  a  rubber  tube  like  an  infant's  feeding  bottle.  On  August 
26  Laureati  flew  from  Turin  to  Naples  and  back,  a  distance  of 
920  miles,  without  a  stop. 


Progress  on  Alaska  Railroad 

The  deiiciency  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  September  19,  and  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  con- 
tains provision  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  Alaskan  railroad.  In  connection  with  this 
item  the  following  statement  as  to  the  progress  of  the  road  up 
to  September  10,  by  H.  A.  Meyer,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  was  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

"The  Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  purchased  by  the  government 
and  running  from  Seward  to  mile  71,  at  Kern  Creek,  is  being  re- 
habilitated. The  first  25  miles  from  Seward  are  completed  and 
able  to  handle  any  traffic.  From  mile  25  to  mile  71  the  road  is 
being  rehabilitated,  but  is  usable.  From  mile  71  to  Potter  Creek, 
mile  100,  a  distance  of  29  miles,  extraordinarily  heavy  work  is 
encountered  requiring  blasting  through  practically  solid  rock. 
Here  the  line  runs  along  Turnagain  Arm,  and  in  this  district  the 
grading  work  has  made  some  progress. 

"Rail  has  been  laid  and  the  road  is  in  operation  southward 
from  Anchorage,  at  mile  114,  to  mile  100,  and  northward  to  mile 
175,  with  a  branch  at  Matanuska,  38  miles  from  Anchorage,  to 
Chickaloon,  the  heart  of  the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  a  distance  of 
37  miles.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  with  the  exception  of  29  miles  of 
work  along  Turnagain  .A.rm,  rail  has  been  laid  from  Seward  to 
Chickaloon,  a  distance  of  189  miles,  and  23  miles  additional  on 
the  main  line.  All  efforts  are  now  being  made  toward  closing 
this  gap.    This  it  is  hoped  to  do  in  1918. 

"Northward  on  the  main  line  from  mile  175  to  mile  230  grad- 
ing work  is  in  progress  and  will  be  completed  this  season.  Track 
laying  here  will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
From  mile  230,  Talkcctna,  to  mile  250,  Dead  Horse  Hill,  the 
grading  is  well  advanced,  but  will  not  be  finally  completed  until 
1918.  From  mile  250  to  mile  260  the  right  of  way  has  been 
cleared.  From  mile  260  into  and  through  Broad  Pass,  engineer- 
ing and  preliminary  work  has  been  done  to  mile  360.  At  mile 
360  the  Nenana  coal  field  is  reached,  and  from  this  point  to  the 
town  of  Nenana,  at  mile  415,  9  miles  of  track  have  been  laid, 
32  miles  of  grading  have  been  practically  completed,  and  14  miles' 
have  been  cleared  and  partially  graded.  From  mile  415  to  Fair- 
banks, at  mile  470,  the  clearing  has  been  completed  and  grading 
is  underway. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  to  date  192  miles  of  rail  are  in  op- 
eration. 

"With  the  additional  funds  requested  it  is  the  intention  to  lay 
rail  along  Turnagain  Arm,  and  from  Nenana  southward  to  the 
Nenana  coal  fields.  This  work  should  be  completed  in  1918,  and 
when  this  is  done,  there  will  be  two  units  of  operation,  viz.,  from 
Seward  into  the  Susitna  Valley,  with  a  branch  to  the  Matanuska 
coal  fields,  which  will  permit  of  the  shipment  of  Matanuska  coal 
to  tidewater  at  Anchorage  and  Seward,  and  from  Fairbanks  to 
the  Nenana  fields,  so  that  shipments  can  also  be  made  from  the 
Nenana  fields  to  the  country  tributary  to  Fairbanks." 
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Coal  Production 

The  weekly  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  the  production 
of  bituminous  coal  for  the  week  ended  September  8  shows  74.8 
as  the  ratio  of  tonnage  produced  to  full  time  capacity  for  the 
mines  reporting,  as  compared  with  72  for  the  preceding  week. 
Coal  originated  by  17  of  the  principal  bituminous  carriers 
amounted  to  111,874  cars,  or  2,000  more  cars  than  for  any  other 
week  since  July.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  which,  the  report  says,  corroborates  the  inference  drawn 
that  the  priority  order  on  lake  shipments  is  having  its  effect. 
Reports  of  cars  loaded  on  90  roads  in  the  week  ended  September 
15  show  a  gain  of  but  .5  per  cent  over  the  week  ended  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  improvement,  the  report  says,  is  local  and  largely 
in  the  districts  affected  by  the  priority  order.  The  percentage  of 
full  time  output  lost  on  account  of  car  shortage  by  all  mines 
reporting  dropped  from  10.3  to  6.5.  Practically  every  district 
reporting  exhibited  a  better  car  supply.  The  percentage  lost  on 
account  of  the  labor  shortage  and  strikes  was  7.8,  as  compared 
with  6.9  m  the  preceding  week. 

Foreign  Born  Subscribers  to  the  Liberty  Loan 

To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  railroad  employees  of  foreign 
birth  subscribed  to  the  first  Liberty  Loan,  a  special  investigation 
has  been  completed  on  the  directly  operated  lines  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie.  The  result  of 
this  inquiry  shows  that  out  of  a  total  of  160,127  employees,  in 
all  departments,  25,827  were  born  in  foreign  countries.  There 
were  among  all  the  employees — both  native  and  foreign  born — 
52,782  subscriptions,  totaling  more  than  $3,400,000. 

Nearly  one  in  three  of  the  foreign-born  employees  was  found 
to  have  been  a  Liberty  Bond  purchaser.  The  exact  number  of 
subscribers  of  alien  birth  was  8,146,  or  within  two  per  cent  of  the 
proportion  of  employees  of  American   birth  who  subscribed. 

The  inquiry  also  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  men  of  42  different  na- 
tionalities, besides  native-born  Americans ;  and  members  of  30 
alien  races  were  included  among  the  buyers  of  Liberty  Bonds. 

The  Italian  race  furnished  the  largest  number  of  foreign-born 
employees  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  number  being  8,365, 
or  practically  one-third  of  all  the  alien  born.  Thirty-two  per 
cent  of  the  Italians,  or  a  total  of  2,725  employees,  bought  Liberty 
Bonds. 

The  inquiry  also  brought  out  the  important  fact  that  since 
the  fall  of  1914  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  have 
sustained  a  net  loss  of  7,977  employees  of  foreign  birth,  as  a  re- 
sult of  men  returning  to  their  native  countries  for  military 
service,  or  obtaining  employment  elsewhere  in  .^merica,  at- 
tracted by  the  higher  wages  offered  by  industries  which  have 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  economic  conditions. 


"Sailing"  on  Dry  Land 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  in  announcing  its  plan 
for  sailing  days  for  package  freight,  to  be  started  on  the  first  of 
October,  explains  the  proposal  as  follows : 

These  sailing  or  shipping  dates  will  be  scheduled  and  regu- 
larly maintained.  When  a  car,  for  example,  is  scheduled  to  leave 
a  freight  house  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  for  an- 
other designated  point,  that  car  will  leave  whether  it  is  fully 
loaded  or  not.  The  shipper  will  know  that  his  freight  will  leave 
that  day;  and  he  will  know  when  the  car  is  due  at  its  destina- 
tion, and  he  can  advise  the  consignee  accordingly. 

This  plan  provides  for  direct  shipments  between  various  points, 
preventing  the  delay  at  transfer  points  where  heretofore  1.  c.  1. 
freight  has  been  generally  sent  for  reclassification.  One  of  the 
principal  causes  of  delay  at  the  present  time  is  the  shortage  of 
labor  at  freight  houses,  and  the  new  plan  will  largely  eliminate 
this.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  1,200  less  cars  a  week  will  be 
required  to  move  the  1.  c.  1.  freight  than  under  the  old  system. 

Earlier  closing  hours  will  be  established,  and  some  cars  will 
close  as  early  as  12  o'clock  noon,  while  others  will  close  at 
1  p.  m.,  2,  3  and  4.  Shippers  will  be  fully  informed  as  to  sched- 
uled closing  hours  and  shipping  days,  and  printed  schedules  will 
be  provided.  The  plan  will  be  put  into  operation  first  in  the 
larger  cities  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  line,  Boston,  Providence, 
Pawtucket,  Woonsocket,  Worcester,  etc.  Advance  notice  will 
be  given  shippers  as  to  the  time  the  new  method  will  become 
effective. 


The  road  has  also  adopted  a  suggestion  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  that  waybills  accompany  freight  to  prevent  loss  or  delay 
of  small  shipments  en  route. 

New  York  City  Rapid  Transit 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  First  district,  re- 
ports that  it  is  the  hope  of  the  commissioners  to  place  the  Lex- 
ington Avenue  and  the  Seventh  Avenue  subways.  New  York 
City,  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  also  to  extend 
the  operation  of  the  Broadway  subway  from  Fourteenth  street 
north  to  Times  Square.  The  completion  of  these  lines  will  ef- 
fect the  greatest  transit  relief  ever  afforded  to  residents  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  at  any  one  time.  It  will  mean  the  doubling 
(.from  four  to  eight  tracks)  of  the  subway  facilities  north  of 
Forty-second  street  and  their  trebling,  for  most  of  the  distance 
in  Manhattan,  south  of  Forty-second  street.  The  Lexington  .^ ve- 
nue and  Seventh  Avenue  subways  are  to  be  operated  by  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  the  Broadway  subway  by 
the   New   Y'ork   Consolidated   Railroad   Company. 


Automatic  Stops  on  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 

L.  E.  Jones,  signal  engineer  of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal  Railways,  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  Pacific 
Railway  Club  at  San  I'rancisco,  August  9,  reviewing  the  history 
of  automatic  signaling  apparatus  on  high  speed  electric  railways, 
says  that  the  use  of  automatic  train  stops  on  that  road  has  been 
so  satisfactory  during  the  six  years  since  the  first  installation 
was  made  thai  the  stops  were  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
interlocking  signals  of  the  company's  principal  terminal  in  1916, 
when  the  tracks  and  signals  were  reconstructed.  The  stops  were 
installed  on  about  three  miles  of  the  line  (double  track)  in  1910. 
Most  of  this  line  is  on  trestles  in  the  bay,  and  heavy  fogs  are 
frequent.  The  terminal  where  the  stops  have  been  introduced  is 
also  on  trestles,  and  derails,  arranged  in  the  ordinary  way,  can- 
not be  used.  Experience  with  the  stops  in  this  terminal  for 
about  one  year  has  proved  satisfactory,  and  at  least  one  serious 
collision  has  been  avoided  by  the  automatic  application  of  the 
brakes  on  a  train  of  which  the  motorman  had  a  mental  lapse. 
He  overlooked  a  signal  when  he  was  moving  directly  toward  a 
heavily  loaded  passenger  train  at  a  speed  of  about  25  miles  an 
hour. 

These  stops  are  described  in  the  Signal  Dictionary,  page  113. 


Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Railway  F'inan- 
cial  Officers  will  be  held  at  the  Jefferson  hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  October  16,  17  and  18.  The  program  includes  an  address 
of  welcome  by  Richard  S  Hawes,  vice-president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  an  address  by  Frank  Trumbull, 
chairman  of  the  Railroad  Executives'  Advisory  Committee,  and 
a  report  on  the  Clearing  House  Committee,  by  T.  H.  B.  Mc- 
Knight,  all  on  Tuesday ;  a  paper  on  "Handling  Liberty  Loan 
Subscriptions,"  by  R.  W.  Morrison,  assistant  treasurer,  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West;  an  address  by  John  E.  Lonsdale,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad 
Securities ;  a  paper  on  "Pension  Systems  for  Smaller  Transporta- 
tion Companies,"  by  J.  P.  Reeves,  treasurer.  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois ;  a  paper  on  "Wartime  Economies."  by  B.  F.  James, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  and  an 
address  on  "The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  Front."  by  Rubens 
Humphrey,  secretary,  St.  Louis  Railroad  Y'.  M.  C.  A.,  on 
Wednesday ;  and  a  paper  on  "Women  for  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Work,"  by  A.  B.  Jones,  local  treasurer  of  the  Giicago  & 
North  Western,  on  Thursday. 


Roadmasters  Elect  Officers 
.At  the  closing  session  of  the  convention  of  the  Roadmasters' 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  at  Chicago  on  Thursday 
morning  of  last  week,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  A.  Grills,  general  roadmaster,  Grand 
Trunk,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. ;  first  vice-president,  J.  B.  Oatman, 
roadmaster.  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  Du  Bois,  Pa.; 
second  vice-president,  J.  W.  Powers,  supervisor.  New  York 
Central,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  P.  J.  McAndrews,  roadmaster, 
Chicago  &  North  Western.    Sterling,  111.;    treasurer.    Coleman 
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King,  supervisor,  Loiip;  Island,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. ;  members  of 
executive  committee,  four  years,  George  Beckingham,  superin- 
tendent of  track,  Grand  Trunk,  Montreal,  Que.;  J.  P.  Corcoran, 
roadmaster,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Bloomington,  111. ;  three  years, 
A.  M.  Clough,  supervisor.  New  York  Central,  Batavia,  N.  Y. ; 
W.  Wiltsee,  principal  assistant  engineer,  Norfolk  &  Western, 
Roanoke,  Va. ;  two  years,  J.  S.  McGuigan,  roadmaster,  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  St.  Louis ;  one  year,  F.  J.  Meyer,  roadmaster. 
New  York,   Ontario  &  Western,  Walton,   N.  Y. 

Chicago  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  conven- 
tion, although  the  executive  committee  was  given  authority  to 
change  this  location  if  conditions  warranted. 
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Traffic  News 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The    following   list   gives    names   of  secretaries,    dates   of   next   or   regular 

meetings  and  flaees  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  unit  meet  during 
the  nevt  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  ts  pub- 
lished onlv   in  the  first   issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

Amekican  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope,  C. 
U.  R.  of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Next  meeting,  October 
16-17i  St.   Loiiis. 

-American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.  W.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  October  16-18,   1917,  Chicago. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.— Chas.  Warren  Hunt  220  W.  57th 
St  New  York  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

Bridge  and  Buildin--,  Supply  Men's  Association.— Tom  Lehon,  The  Lehori 
Company,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building    Association. 

Canadian  Railway  CLUB.^James  Powell  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7.  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal).  Que.  Regular  meetings  2d  Tuesday  m 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.— Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St..  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  Febiuary,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,   Montreal.  o.,    r       i        a 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago.— Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and   August,   Hotel   I.a    Salle,   Chicago.  „,,„,,, 

Central  Railway  Cluh.— H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings  2d  Friday  in  Tanuary,  May,  September  and  November. 
AnnViaf  dilner    2d  Thursday  in   March,  Hotel  Statler,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet.  Chief  Interchange  Inspector.  Cin'ti 
Rys  101  Carew  BIdg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May,   September  and   November,   Hotel    Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania -Elmer  K.  Hiles.  558 
Union  Arcade  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  Ist  and  3d 
Tuesday,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .     »,     ,jr      .         9-11 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  JJl 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding   3d    Thuisday    in    month,    Room    1856,    Transportation    Bldg., 

Investment   Bankers'   Association   of  America. — Frederick  R.   Fenton,   11 

W.    Monroe    St.,    Chicago.       ' '    *—     '^-•-•—    '  '     ""' 

Ealtlraore,  Md. 


al    convention,    October    1-3,    1917, 


iialtiniore,   jvia.  „  ,    .  ti 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.-F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,  October  16-18,   1917,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners.— Jas.B.  Walker,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Next  annual  convention.  October  16, 
1917,  Washington,  D.   C.  „ 

New  England  Railroad  Club.— W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  Boston.  „       „        ,,     , 

New  York  Railroad  Club.- Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 
29   W.  39th  St..  New  York  .      t     tj     1.       u       £■,! 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Aseoci.ation.— Geo  A.  J  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  BIdg.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Meetings.  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Teleohone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .,,.,.,.. 

Pacific  Railway  Club.— W.  S.  Wollner.  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer. 
Northwestern   Pacific   R.   R.,   San  Francisco,  Cal 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers.— F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson  Hotel,   Peoria.  t>    r>     r.     c. 

Railway  Club  of  PiTTSBURon. — J.  B.  Anderson.  Room  207,  V.  K.  K.  bta., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Regular  meetings.  4th  Friday  m  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial  Annex 
Hotel,    Pittsburgh.  ^    „    v^  ,         .        cc         r  .. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association.— C.  B.  Edwards,  office  of  the  presi- 
dent's assistant.  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Norfolk.  Va.  Next  meeting. 
October  2-4.   1917.   Planters  Hotel.   St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson.  C.  &  O.,  Richmond.  Va. 
Regular    meetings,    2d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 

St  Lou"s' Railway  Club.— B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.     Regular   meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 

SocietyTra.lwaV  Financial  Officers.-L.  W.  Cox.  N.  &  W,.  Philadel- 
nhia    Pa.     Next  annual  convention.  October  16-18.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club.-A  J.  Merrill.  Grand  Bldg.. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings.  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May, 
Tulv    September.  "November.   10  a    m..  Piedmont   Hotel.   Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.- C.  B.  Signer.  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swope.  291  Broadway,  New  York 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York.  r-       a 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club.- L.  Kon.  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg.  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept Tune,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club.— L  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Hotel   Sherman.  Chicago.  .     .         i.         . 

Western  Society  of  Engineers.— Edgar  S.  Nethercut,  Acting  Secretary. 
1735  Monadnock  Block.  Chicago,  III.  Regular  meeting,  first  Monday 
in  month,  except  January,  Inly  and  August.  Extra  meetings  generally 
on   other   Monday  evenings  except  in  July   and   August. 
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A  hearing  before  the  liiterstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
claims  for  loss  or  damage  of  grain  was  resumed  at  Chicago, 
111.,  on  September  18,  before  H.  C.  Wilson,  attorney  ex- 
aminer. 

The  Montana  Railroad  and  Public  Service  Commission,  in  a 
decision  announced  on  September  14,  denied  the  application 
of  the  railroads  of  that  state  for  an  increase  of  IS  cents  a  ton 
in   coal   rates. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  tariff  providing  that  coupons  of  mileage  books 
may  be  used  by  passengers  for  the  payment  of  excess  baggage 
charges,  and  for  meals  in  dining  cars,  and  telegrams. 

In  passing  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill  on  September  26 
tlie  Senate  increased  the  appropriation  for  the  transportation 
of  the  army  and  its  supplies  from  $350,000,000,  as  provided  in 
the  House  bill,  to  $413,567,777.  The  bill  was  then  sent  to 
conference. 

The  Southern  Classification  Committee  has  announced  an  ex- 
tensive docket  of  proposed  changes  to  be  made  in  Southern 
Classification  No.  43,  on  which  shippers  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  at  a  hearing  at  the  Sinton  hotel,  Cincin- 
nati, beginning  on  October  9. 

The  New  Y'ork  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, announces  that  substantially  all  intrastate  freight  rates  west 
of  Buffalo  and  Salamanca  have  been  advanced  to  the  basis  pro- 
vided for  in  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
increasing  interstate  rates  on  the  15  per  cent  application  of  the 
railroads. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  accepted  no  freight  for  Baltimore, 
except  foodstuffs  and  the  other  articles  usually  excepted,  since 
September  21,  whether  carload  or  less  than  carload;  and  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  it  was  said  that  1,500  cars  were  still  wait- 
ing. There  is  a  shortage  of  men  to  unload  the  cars,  and  con- 
signees have  been  slow  in  unloading  bulk  freight. 

The  Southern  Pacific  reports  deciduous  fruit  shipments  from 
California,  from  last  November  up  to  August  27,  as  totaling 
9,903  carloads,  the  largest  movement  in  history.  As  compared 
with  previous  years  the  records  read :  For  1914,  8.044  cars ;  for 
1915,  7.242;  for  1916,  9,556;  for  1917,  9,903.  The  grape  movement 
is  now  on  and  a  recent  estimate  placed  the  grape  movement  from 
California  this  year  at  11,000  cars. 

During  the  period  extending  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  for  commercial  traffic  in  August,  1914,  to  the  end  of  June, 
1917,  3,751  vessels  with  cargoes  aggregating  15,339.000  tons 
passed  through  it.  The  traffic  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the 
Atlantic  was  considerably  heavier  than  that  in  the  other  direc- 
tion; 1.905  vessels  with  a  cargo  tonnage  of  8,702,300,  making  the 
trip  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  1,846  ships  with  a 
cargo  tonnage  of  6,636,800,  making  the  trip  through  the  canal  to 
the  Pacific.  Nearly  one-half  of  this  total  traffic  was  handled  in 
the   year   ending  June   30,    1917. 

The  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  has  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  shippers  and  carriers  asking  for  the  utmost  conserva- 
tion of  the  car  supply.  It  says :  Buyers  should  order  by  maxi- 
mum car  loads  instead  of  customary  trade  units ;  should  place 
their  orders  in  advance  as  far  as  possible  so  that  shippers  may 
be  able  to  double  load  the  cars ;  should  promptly  unload  all 
freight,  and  not  take  advantage  of  the  full  free  time  granted. 
Shippers  should  order  only  the  cars  actually  needed,  and  should 
specify  the  smallest  size  cars  necessary  to  carry  the  loads. 
Shipments  to  the  same  destination  should  be  combined  in  one 
car  as  often  as  possible. 

The  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Commission  on  September  17  filed 
a  formal  answer  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  to  the  charges  of  the  carriers  relative  to  the  two-cent 
passenger  fare  law  in  force  in  that  state.     On   August  24,  the 
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Atcliison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  other  railroads  applied  for 
an  injunction  to  prevent  the  utilities  commission  from  inter- 
fering with  the  filing  of  higher  rates,  setting  up  that  the  Kansas 
two-cent  fare  law  of  1911  was  confiscatory  and  discriminatory 
against  interstate  tralfic.  The  testimony  of  the  Santa  Fe,  which 
was  typical,  showed  that  the  road  earned  only  1.96  per  cent 
on  Kansas  passenger  business  in  1916. 

Tn  order  to  facilitate  the  direction  and  proper  ticketing  of 
passengers  to  the  military  and  naval  posts  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  passenger  traffic  department  of  the  Illinois  Central  has 
prepared  a  bulletin  containing  essential  information  concerning 
military  posts  located  on  that  road  and  in  adjacent  territory 
served  by  its  immediate  connections,  a  map  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  the  military  posts,  and  a  list  of  all  other  encampments. 
With  reference  to  the  encampments  on  or  near  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, the  bulletin  contains  information  relative  to  the  character 
of  each  carnp,  its  location,  also  the  fare  from  large  cities  in 
the  vicinity,  and  directions  concerning  the  routing  of  pas- 
sengers. 

Reports  received  by  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  and  chairman  of  the  Central  Department  Com- 
mittee of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  show  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  up  to  September  22,  passenger  train  service 
in  the  15  states  in  the  department  has  been  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  9,201,327  train-miles  per  year.  Through  the  reductions  so  far 
made  in  the  central  department,  1,660  men  and  320  locomotives 
have  been  made  available  for  other  service,  and  there  is  an  an- 
nual saving  of  989,399  tons  of  coal,  and  203,097  barrels  of  fuel  oil. 
In  most  cases  where  a  train  has  been  annulled  additional  coaches 
have  been  added  to  other  trains.  In  some  cases  mixed  trains 
are  doing  the  service  which  had  been  given  by  regular  passenger 
trains.     No  transcontinental  trains  have  been  taken  ofT. 

The  Japan  Travel  As.=ociation  has  recently  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  and  stimulating  interest  in  trade  and  travel 
between  Japan  and  America  and  to  disseminate  information  to 
that  end  through  the  co-operation  of  railway  and  steamship 
agencies  in  all  parts  of  America  and  the  Orient.  The  associa- 
tion will  publish  a  monthly  periodical,  entitled  "Japan,"  which 
will  be  distributed  free  to  all  important  ticket  agencies  in  the 
United  States.  The  officers  of  the  association  are :  President, 
George  H.  Corse,  Jr.,  foreign  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific System,  Chicago ;  vice-president,  L.  H.  Nutting,  general 
eastern  agent,  Southern  Pacific,  New  York ;  treasurer,  L.  E. 
Bemiss,  agent,  Toyn  Kisen  Kaisha.  San  Francisco.  Cal. ;  and 
secretary,  James  K.  Steele,  editor  of  "Japan."  San  Francisco, 
Cat. 

The  oppressively  hot  weather  of  late  July  incited  travel  to 
mountain,  lake  and  ocean  resorts.  Hotels  and  transportation 
companies  have  made  up  in  part  in  August  for  slender  earnings 
in  the  early  summer,  but  the  short  summer  resOrt  season  comes 
to  an  abrupt  close  at  Labor  Day.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  the  tradition  that  Labor  Day  must  mark  the  close 
of  vacation  activities.  September  and  October  furnish  the  most 
equable  and  agreeable  weather  in  our  latitude.  A  well  organized 
effort  to  establish  a  new  tradition  by  exploiting  the  advantages 
of  early  fall  travel  and  resort  enjoyments,  would  doubtless  bring 
good  returns.  The  National  parks  and  other  Western  resorts 
seem  to  have  fared  better  than  the  Eastern.  Estes  park  has 
had  capacity  business,  and  while  Yoscmite  and  Yellowstone  have 
had  smaller  patronage  than  last  season.  Glacier  National  park 
has  had  a  .substantial  increase.  Commercial  travel  continues 
very  heavy. — American  Exfrress  Bulletin. 

Every  hog  that  is  killed  in  transit,  due  to  overcrowding  or  mis- 
handling, means  a  loss  now  of  about  $30,  and  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  advises  the  following  simple  precautions:  1.  When 
hogs  are  very  hot.  during  or  after  a  drive,  never  pour  cold 
water  over  their  backs.  2  Before  loading,  clean  the  car  and 
bed  it  with  sand,  which  during  dry,  hot  weather  should  be  wet- 
ted down  thoroughly  in  the  daytime.  In  hot  weather  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  suspend  burlap  sacks  of  ice  from  the  ceiling  of  the  car 
to  reduce  the  temperature,  and,  incidentally,  to  sprinkle  the  ani- 
mals with  cool  water.  Ice  placed  in  sacks  on  the  floor  is  not 
accessible  to  all  the  hogs.  3.  Crowding  hogs  in  a  car  during 
warm  weatlier  is  a  prolific  source  of  mortality.  4.  The  feeding 
of  corn  before  and  during  shipment  in  hot  weather  should  be 
reduced   to  a  minimum.     Oats   are   preferable.     The  maximum 


maintenance  requirement  of  hogs  in  transit  for  24  hours  is  one 
pound  of  grain  a  hundredweight  or  approximately  three  bushels 
of  corn  to  a  car.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  have  been  wasted 
in  live-stock  cars. 


The  Reconsignment  Waste 
The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reporting  on  an  inspection  of  the  Potomac  Yards 
(Alexandria),  Virginia,  for  30  days  last  summer,  reports  that 
236  cars  of  perishable  commodities  were  held  on  the  average  of 
44  hours  each  by  shippers  or  consignees,  before  issuing  orders 
to  move  the  cars.  No  car  held  for  less  than  24  hours  was 
counted.  A  car  of  cabbage  was  held  78  hours;  a  car  of  water- 
melons, 84  hours;  a  car  of  cucumbers,  104  hours;  a  car  of  po- 
tatoes, 128  hours:  and  a  car  of  tomatoes,  213  hours. 


Shippers  to  Give  Active  Assistance  to  Chicago  Committee 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago 
committee  of  the  Chicago  Commission  on  Car  Service  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  and  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  on  various  sub-committees  were  an- 
nounced. F.  T.  Bentley,  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  will  represent  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
and  H.  C.  Barlow,  traffic  director  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  will  represent  his  organization  on  a  committee 
on  accumulation  and  embargoes.  This  body  will  have  power 
to  place  embargoes  when  necessary  to  prevent  the  loading  and 
delivery  of  cars  to  industries  or  individuals  failing  to  unload 
cars  within  a  reasonable  time.  This  committee  will  be  assisted 
by  a  committee  on  the  delays  in  loading  and  unloading  cars 
of  which  W.  J.  Womer,  traffic  manager  of  the  Consumers'  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  is  a  member  representing  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League.  In  addition.  R.  C.  Ross,  traffic  manager  of 
J.  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  will  represent  the  league,  and 
George  W.  Dixon,  president  of  the  Arthur  Dixon  Transfer 
Company,  the  Chicago  .Association  of  Commerce,  on  a  com- 
mittee on  handling  1.  c.  I.  matters  and  trap  cars.  F.  L.  Bate- 
man,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, will  represent  the  league  on  a  committee  on  intensive 
loading. 

The  executive  committee  also  discussed  the  question  of  the 
grain  movement  this  year  as  compared  with  last,  and  in  this 
connection  it  was  stated  that  shipments  of  wheat  and  oats  were 
exceedingly  light,  and  it  was  thought  that  possibly  a  large  part 
of  the  wheat  crop  would  be  milled  and  shipped  out  as  flour. 
It  was  also  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  wlieaf  that  is  exported  this  year  will  be  shipped  from  the 
gulf  ports,  thus  relieving  to  a  large  extent  the  congestion  at 
the  terminals  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  A  letter  was  read  from 
J.  S.  Brown,  manager  of  the  transportation  department  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  who  advised  that  the  only  Chicago 
roads  apparently  in  need  of  cars  for  the  grain  movement  were 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Wabash.  J.  F.  Porterfield,  general  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  of  the  Illinois  Central,  stated  on  Sep- 
tember 10  his  road  was  short  665  cars  for  grain  loading  at  In- 
diana and  Illinois  points.  He  also  stated  that  the  I.  C.  received 
an  average  of  130  cars  for  grain  loading  per  day  last  year, 
whereas  they  were  getting  only  about  30  per  day  from  eastern 
roads  this  year,  and  that  help  would  have  to  be  given  by  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  if  the  movement  of  grain  was  to 
be  taken  care  of  on  his  line.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  at  Washington,  with  the  request 
that  it  consider  the  advisability  of  ordering  cars  to  Illinois  and 
Indiana   territory. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 
at  Washington  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  roads  towards 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  bad  order  cars  on  the  commis- 
sion's orders,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  following 
resolution  passed  by  the  General  Superintendents'  Association 
of  Chicago  was  to  the  point:  "Resolved,  that  all  cars  offered 
on  equalization  orders  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  shall 
be  cars  which,  when  delivered,  are  at  least  suitable  for  rough 
freight  of  some  character.  The  receiving  line  should  accept  and 
make  repairs  to  all  cars  requiring  running  repairs." 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  from 
September  20  until  January  18  the  proposed  increase  in  rates 
on  petroleum  and  its  products  between  points  in  Central  Freight 
Association  territory. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  approved  for  filing 
tariffs  filed  by  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  and  the  New  York 
Central  increasing  from  5  to  6  cents  per  net  ton  the  charge 
for  transferring  lake  cargo  coal  to  vessel  at  lake  ports. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  September  20  until  Jan- 
uary 18  proposed  increased  commodity  rates  on  cigars,  cigar- 
ettes and  tobacco  from  Durham,  Raleigh  and  other  points  in 
North  Carolina  and  certain  Virginia  points  to  points  in  Central 
Freight  Association   territory. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  September  20  until  Jan- 
uary 18  tariffs  providing  lor  increased  rates  on  wooden  pails 
and  tubs  in  straight  or  mixed  carloads  between  points  on  the 
lines  of  the  Great  Northern,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and   the  Northern   Pacific. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  from 
September  20  until  January  18  proposed  increased  carload  com- 
modity rates  on  cypress  lumber  from  certain  stations  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  in  Arkansas  to  Kansas  City, 
Omaha   and   other   western    destinations. 

Briefs  have  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  case  involving  the  tentative  valuation  of  the  Texas 
Midland,  reported  by  the  Division  of  Valuation,  which  was  pro- 
tested by  the  road.  Briefs  were  filed  in  behalf  of  the  railroad 
company,  pointing  out  the  objections  to  the  tentative  valuation; 
by  P.  J.  Farrell,  solicitor  for  the  Division  of  Valuation,  asking 
that  the  tentative  report  be  made  final;  by  the  valuation  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
approving  the  tentative  valuation  with  some  modifications,  but 
urging  an  estimate  as  to  the  original  cost  to  date,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  four  brotherhoods  of  train  service  employees,  contending 
that  the  tentative  report  should  be  referred  back  to  the  Division 
of  Valuation  for  a  finding  as  to  the  original  cost  to  date,  with- 
out which,  it  was  argued,  the  report  would  be  valueless.  Solicitor 
Farrell  in  his  brief  contended  that  the  commission  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  law  to  fix  a  definite  value. 


exist  as  a  corporation.  The  whole  of  this  line,  both  that  part 
which  is  sold  to  the  Great  Western  and  the  parts  which  are  to  be 
abandoned,  is  paralleled  by  the  Denver-Cheyenne  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  parts  of  the  line  are  also  paralleled  by  other 

roads. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  Denver,  Laramie  &  Northern 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Colorado,  in  a  decision 
issued  September  1,  approves  the  action  of  the  Denver,  Laramie 
&  Northern  in  abandoning  a  part  of  its  road ;  but  concerning  the 
central  portion,  about  29  miles,  the  proposed  abandonment  and 
dismantling  is  disapproved.  It  is  understood  that  this  part  is  to 
be  sold  to  the  Great  Western  Railway,  which  operates  a  line  from 
Longmont  to  Eaton. 

The  Denver,  Laramie  &  Northern,  formerly  the  Denver, 
Laramie  &  Northwestern,  operates  from  Denver,  northward,  56 
miles,  to  Greeley,  the  stations  referred  to,  in  order,  being:  Utah 
Junction,  3  miles;  Boulder  Valley  Junction,  19  miles;  Milliken, 
43  miles;  Elm,  48  miles;  Greeley,  56  miles.  From  Denver  to 
Utah  Junction,  the  trains  are  run  over  the  line  of  the  Denver  & 
Salt  Lake;  and  entrance  into  Greeley  is  over  the  tracks  of  the 
Greeley  Terminal  Railway.  The  commission  holds  that  there  is 
no  demand  for  the  service  of  this  road,  warranting  maintenance 
of  train  service,  between  Elm  and  Greeley  and  between  Utah 
Junction  and  Boulder  Valley  Junction.  From  Boulder  Valley 
Junction  to  Elm  the  line  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Great  Western. 

The  decision  quotes  at  length  the  opinions  of  numerous  courts 
and  state  railroad  commissions  concerning  the  powers  of  state 
commissions  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  also  concerning  the  right 
of  a  railroad  to  give  up  or  transfer  its  franchise  authorizing  it  to 


Colorado  Car  Repairers — Sheds  Refused 
The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Colorado,  George  T. 
Bradley,  M.  H.  Aylesworth  and  A.  P.  Anderson,  reporting  on 
a  complaint  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  against  all 
of  the  railroads  of  Colorado,  dismisses  the  request  of  the  carmen 
that  the  commission  order  the  railroads  to  erect  sheds  for  the 
protection  of  car  repairers  from  the  weather.  Quoting  President 
Wilson  (in  his  proclamation  of  April  16),  and  the  circular  of 
the  Railroads'  War  Board,  calling  on  railroad  men  and  all  other 
citizens  to  put  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  win  the  war,  and  to 
avoid  unnecessary  work  and  expenditures,  the  commission  holds 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  issue  the  order  for  the  erection 
of  the  sheds  at  the  present  time.  It  is  recognized  that  there 
may  be  a  few  days  in  the  winter  when  sheds  would  promote 
the  convenience  of  the  ment,  but  the  urgency  is  held  to  be  not 
so  great  as   claimed. 


COURT   NEWS 

Stop,  Look,  Listen  Rule — Idaho 

The  Idaho  Supreme  Court  holds  that  it  is  the  duty  of  one 
about  to  cross  a  railroad  track  at  a  crossing  to  look  and  listen, 
but  that  it  is  not  negligence  per  se  to  fail  to  stop;  and  that  where 
the  facts  are  disputed,  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  is 
one  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  the  jury,  under  proper  instruc- 
tions.— Graves  v.  Northern  Pacific  (Idaho"),  166  Pac.  571.  De- 
cided June  29,  1917. 


Constant  Operation  of  Crane  at  Terminal  Not  a  Nuisance 

A  crane  used  by  a  railroad  company  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing freight  was  situated  in  a  district  in  Detroit,  the  character  of 
which  was  not  preponderatingly  residential.  In  a  suit  against  the 
company  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  operation 
of  the  crane  by  day  and  night,  where  made  necessary  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  public,  was  not  a  "public  nuisance."  The  locality 
was  clearly  a  railroad  terminal,  and  its  character  as  such  must 
have  been  known  to  the  people  now  living  there  when  they  took 
up  their  abode  there.  It  was  held  that  the  trial  judge  should 
have  directed  a  verdict  for  the  railroad  company  and  judgment 
of  conviction  was  reversed. — People  v.  Wabash  (Mich.),  163 
N.  W.,  396.     Decided  July  26,  1917. 


Termination  of  Initial  Carriers'  Liabilit)— Custom 
Bills  of  lading  of  a  shipment  of  cattle  provided  for  through 
transportation  from  points  in  Alabama  to  New  Orleans,  La. 
They  contained  no  stipulations  as  to  point  or  mode  of  delivery 
after  arrival  at  New  Orleans.  The  initial  carrier,  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  delivered  the  cattle  to  the  L.  &  N.  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  by  which  road  they  were  carried  to  the  terminus  at  New 
Orleans.  The  consignee  received  two  cars  of  cattle  at  the  L.  & 
N.  pens,  while  all  the  others  were  delivered  over  the  Louisiana 
Southern  to  an  adjacent  parish,  where  the  consignee  had  its 
yards  and  place  of  business.  By  custom  or  course  of  dealings 
between  the  consignee  and  the  L.  &  N.,  the  consignee  had  the 
option  of  receiving  shipments  at  the  L.  &  N.  stockyards  or 
through  an  intermediate  carrier.  In  an  action  for  damages  by 
the  shipper  against  the  A.  C.  L.,  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  defendant's  liability  ended  when  the  shipment 
arrived  at  the  terminal  of  the  L.  &  N.  for  delivery,  and  as  the 
shipper  failed  to  prove  that  the  condition  of  the  cattle  was  pro- 
duced by  the  defendant  or  the  L.  &  N.,  the  trial  court  properly 
directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  liability  of  the  de- 
fendant could  not  be  extended  to  cover  any  loss  or  damage  to 
the  cattle  while  being  transported  over  the  line  of  the  Louisiana 
Southern  by  any  custom  or  course  of  dealings  between  the  con- 
signee and  the  L.  &  N.,  especially  where  the  defendant,  when  he 
accepted  the  shipment,  knew  nothing  of  such  custom  or  course  of 
dealing.— Henderson  v.  A.  C.  L.  (Ala.),  76  So.,  309.  Decided 
July  2,  1917. 
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Foreign  Shipments — Limitation  of  Liability 

The  New  York  Appellate  Division  holds  that  a  shipment  from 
Yokohama  to  New  York,  in  respect  to  its  transportation  by 
rail  from  San  Francisco,  the  shipper  having  given  no  notice  that 
he  elected  to  ship  subject  to  the  common  law  rules  of  liability, 
must  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  under  the  filed  classifications 
and  rates,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  uniform  bill  of  lading, 
though  no  such  bill  was  in  fact  issued  or  signed.  Under  the 
third  section  of  the  uniform  bill  of  lading  on  file  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  where  a  lower  than  invoice 
value  of  the  goods  was  agreed  upon  by  the  bill  of  lading  issued 
by  a  steamship  company  covering  a  shipment  from  Yokohama 
to  New  York,  a  carrier  by  rail,  for  loss  of  the  goods,  was  liable 
only  for  the  agreed  value,  the  agreement  having  been  made  for 
the  benefit  of  each  successive  carrier. — Burke  v.  Union  Pac,  166 
N.  Y.  Supp.,  100.     Decided  July  13,  1917. 
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Equipment  and  SuppKes       | 


Relief  Department  Contract — Release  in  Full 

A  South  Carolina  statute  provides  that  the  acceptance  of  bene- 
fits under  a  relief  department  contract  shall  not  bar  an  action  for 
negligent  injury,  notwithstanding  a  subsequent  release  given  on 
payment  of  such  sum  only  as  may  be  due  the  employee  under 
contract.  An  employee  was  injured  while  employed  by  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line  and  while  he  was  a  member  of  its  relief  de- 
partment. A  dispute  existed  as  to  the  amount  due  him  on  the 
relief  contract,  and  he  refused  to  accept  an  amount  tendered, 
and  brought  suit  for  damages  for  his  injury.  A  compromise  was 
effected  whereby  he  was  paid  $3,500,  which  he  accepted,  execut- 
ing a  release,  "in  full  payment  by  way  of  settlement  and  com- 
promise of  all  claims  and  damages  growing  out  of  or  incident  to 
the  injury  received  by  me."  He  subsequently  sued  on  the  relief 
department  contract  and  the  railroad  pleaded  the  release  as  a 
bar.  The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  release 
was  a  bar  to  a  suit  on  the  relief  contract  and  affirmed  judgment 
for  the  defendant.— Starr  v.  A.  C.  L.  (S.  Car.),  93  S.  E.,  176. 
Decided  July  25,  1917. 


Signal  Structure  Not  an  "Attractive  Nuisance" 

A  railroad  had  recently  set  up  a  metal  signal  structure,  in- 
cluding a  railed  platform  at  the  height  of  20  feet,  reached  by  a 
permanent  ladder  with  rungs  that  began  one  foot  from  the 
ground  and  were  one  foot  apart.  Near  the  structure  was  a 
wooden  pole  that  for  some  time  had  been  used  by  another  rail- 
road. Cross-arms  on  that  pole  supported  dangerous  high  voltage 
electric  wires.  The  wires  were  3  feet  or  more  above  the  rail 
of  the  platform.  A  boy  between  11  and  12  years  old  climbed 
up  the  ladder  to  the  platform,  and  while  waving  his  arms  in 
gesticulation  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the  wires  and  was 
severely  injured.  He  sued  the  railroad.  There  was  proof  that 
sometimes  children  had  played  near  the  .structure,  which  was  on 
the  defendant's  right  of  way  in  Connecticut,  and  that  they  had 
on  occasions  climbed  the  structure.  There  was  no  proof  that 
the  defendant  affirmatively  had  countenanced  or  permitted,  or 
knowingly  had  suffered  such  play  or  such  ascents.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  that  by  the  law  of  Connecticut  the  railroad  was  liable 
for  negligence.  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
the  proof  did  not  justify  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
plaintiff  assumed  all  risk  of  danger  incident  to  the  then  condi- 
tion of  the  premises.  The  so-called  "attractive  nuisance"  doc- 
trine has  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  leading  New  York  case  on  the  subject,  Walsh  v. 
Fitchburg,  145  N.  Y.  301.  is  to  the  same  effect.  In  both  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  the  rule  is  that  the  duty  of  a  railroad 
company  toward  a  boy  who  has  become  a  licensee  is  not  greater 
than  its  duty  would  be  to  him  as  a  trespasser.  No  distinction  is 
made  between  mere  trespassers  and  bare  licensees.  The  railroad 
was  entitled  to  an  instruction  that  the  jury  could  not  predicate  a 
verdict  on  the  proposition  that  the  signal  structure  was  an  at- 
tractive nuisance;  and  it  was  error  to  qualify  such  instruction 
with  the  statement  that  the  jury  might  "consider  the  way  this 
was  built  in  deciding  whether  the  defendant  should  reasonably 
have  anticipated  the  boy's  climbing  the  pole."  The  burden  was 
on  the  plaintiff  to  establish  active  negligence  by  the  defendant. 
Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  reversed  and  a  new  trial 
granted.— St.  Cartier  v.  New  York.  N.  H.  &  H..  165  N.  Y.  Supp., 
852. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Western  Maryl-^xd  is  asking  prices  on  1,000  freight  cars. 

The  Great  Lakes  Training  St.-^tion,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  is 
inquiring  for  8  gondola  cars. 

The  Michig.\n  .Alkali  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  inquiring 
for  50  .SO-ton  to  70-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  Cuba  Northern  has  ordered  25  30-ton  steel  underframe 
flat  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Ohio  Cities  Gas  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  inquiring 
for  50  to  100  8,000-gal.  tank  cars. 

The  United  States  N.wy  has  ordered  3  flat  cars  from  the 
Central  Locomotive  &  Car  Works  for  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
navy  yard. 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Guantanamo  &  Western  (Cuba)  is  inquiring  through 
Carr  Brothers,  of  New  York,  for  3  first-class  coaches,  6  third- 
class  coaches,  and  3  combination  baggage  and  mail  cars. 

The  Cuba  Northern  has  ordered  6  first  class  coaches,  10 
second  class  coaches  and  4  combination  baggage  mail  and  ex- 
press car  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


IRON   AND    STEEL 

The  Ray  &  Gila  Valley  has  ordered  156  tons  of  steel  from 
the  American  Bridge  Company  for  a  bridge  near  Ray,  Ariz. 


The  Value  of  Mechanical  Engineering. — Nowadays  most 
of  the  civil  engineer's  work  is  done  by  machinery,  and  even 
the  architect  is  rapidly  becoming  only  an  adjunct  to  the  con- 
structional engineer.  The  mechanical  engineer  is  called  in  at  the 
inception  of  every  big  undertaking,  whether  civil  or  military; 
and  those  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  mechanics  have  to  take 
a  back  scat. — Railway  Cnselte,  London. 

The  Uganda  Railway,  Africa. — The  railway  and  lake  steamer 
facilities  in  the  Protectorates  of  British  East  Africa  a«d  Uganda 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  government  through  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Uganda  Railway.  The  lines  operated  are  all  of 
meter  gage.  The  Uganda  Railway  proper  from  Mombasa  to 
Kisumu,  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  has  a  total  mileage  of  618. 
The  rolling  stock  consists  of  97  locomotives,  234  passenger  cars, 
and  1,292  small  freight  cars,  mostly  steel.  In  Uganda  the  Busoga 
Railway  has  61  miles  of  track,  and  the  Port  Bell-Kampala  Rail- 
way operates  6  miles. 

Linking  Railways  in  South  America. — An  interesting  de- 
velopment in  the  scheme  for  linking  up  the  South  American  rail- 
ways has  just  been  completed.  For  some  years  past  the  Anto- 
fagasta  (Chile)  &  Bolivia  Railway  and  the  Bolivia  Railway  have 
been  constructing  new  railway  lines  in  Bolivia  under  a  concession 
given  by  the  Bolivian  government  in  1S06  to  certain  American 
bankers.  More  than  $30,000,000  have  already  been  expended  on 
this  scheme,  $12,SO0,(X)O  of  which  has  been  provided  by  Bolivia. 
Lines  have  been  constructed  linking  up  the  Antofagasta  system 
with  the  Bolivian  capital.  La  Paz,  with  Potosi.  a  mining  center, 
and  Cochobambo.  an  important  agricultural  district.  In  addition, 
a  line  has  been  built  to  tap  extensive  mines  in  the  south  of  Bo- 
livia, and  this  line,  it  is  intended,  will  eventually  connect  Bolivia 
with  Argentina.  The  railway  program  was  initiated  by  General 
Montes,  the  ex-president  of  Bolivia,  who  opened  the  Cochobambo 
line  last  month.  Percival  Farquhar,  who  conceived  the  Brazil 
Railway  scheme,  was  interested  in  this  project,  and  acquired  a 
large  holding  in  the  Antofagasta  Company,  a  substantial  portion 
of  which,  however,  had  to  be  sold  subsequently,  owing  to  the 
Brazil  company's  difficulties. 
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Russell  Dale,  general  sales  manager  of  llie  Rich  Tool  Com- 
pany and  manager  of  the  Tungsten  Valve  Company,  Chicago, 
died  in  that  city  on  Septernber  22. 

T.  M.  Fitzgerald  and  Otto  S.  Flath,  of  the  Alger  Supply  Com- 
pany, Peoples  Gas  building,  Chicago,  have  been  appointed  gen- 
eral sales  agents  of  the  National  Electric  Specialty  Company, 
Toledo,   Ohio. 

Harry  L.  Allen,  assistant  fourth  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Steeel  Foundries,  died  at  Cleveland,  August  31,  at  the 
age  of  35  years.  Mr.  Allen  had  been  with  the  company  15 
years,  coming  to  it  at  the  time  of  its  organization  from  the 
American  Steel  Castings   Company. 

The  recent  contracts  placed  with  F.  H.  Lovell  &  Co.  by  the 
Navy  Department,  amounting  to  approximately  $1,500,000,  have 
necessitated  further  additions  to  the  company's  plant  at  Arling- 
ton, including  another  two-story,  SO  ft.  by  100  ft.  machine  shop, 
in  addition  to  the  original  machine  shops,  and  an  addition  to  the 
brass  foundry. 

E.  N.  Sanctuary,  president  of  the  Oxy-Acetylene  Appliance 
Company,  of  New  York,  formerly  engineer  and  secretary  of 
the  Bowers  Southern  Dredging  Company,  of  Galveston,  Tex., 
and  an  experienced  construction  engineer,  has  been  commissioned 
a  captain  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  has  been 
assigned  to  the  "Washington  office  of  S.  M.  Felton,  directorgen- 
.eral  of  railways,  in  charge  of  the  personnel  for  new  railway 
troops  being  organized  for  service  abroad. 

H.  McB.  Parker,  sales  representative  of  the  Hunt-Spiller 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  entered  the 
Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Plattsburg  in  May,  and  was  there- 
after detailed  to  special  duty  in  the  Submarine  Signal  Company, 
has  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  has  been  assigned 
to  one  of  the  United  States  destroyers,  which  has  sailed  for 
France.  C.  L.  Galloway  has  been  appointed  sales  representative 
of  the  Hunt-Spiller  Manufacturing  Corporation  for  the  North- 
eastern district.  Mr.  Galloway  for  the  last  18  years  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  New  "^ork.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  in  and 
about  Boston,  and  serving  in  various  capacities  in  the  mechan- 
ical  department. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Bent-^min  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
111.,  has  issued  a  new  Benjamin  catalogue,  No.  S-2,  which  shows 
much  that  is  new  in  the  way  of  panel  board  construction,  in- 
cluding an  entirely  new  line  of  resident  and  dead  front  panel 
boards,  which  represent  a  great  advance  in  construction  and 
design.  Particular  attention  has  been  made  to  arrange  the 
pages  so  as  to  make  the  specifications  and  listing  perfectly  clear. 

Storage  Batteries  for  Indu.strial  Locomotives.— The  Edison 
Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  recently  issued 
bulletin  610  on  the  use  of  Edison  storage  batteries  in  lumber  trac- 
tors, industrial  locomotives  and  surface  carriers.  The  first  part 
of  this  bulletin  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  economy  in 
the  operation  of  lumber  mills  and  yards  that  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  electric  tractors,  industrial  locomotives  and  sur- 
face carriers,  equipped  with  storage  batteries,  and  to  illustra- 
tions with  descriptive  captions  of  existing  installations  where 
such  labor,  power  and  time  saving  devices  are  in  use  in  the  lum- 
ber industry.  The  last  few  pages  of  the  bulletin  describe  the 
construction  and  manufacture  of  the  Edison  storage  battery. 
The  Edison  electric  portable  lighting  outfit  is  described  in  an- 
other bulletin.  No.  819.  This  consists  of  five  cells,  type  B  2,  com- 
pletely assemijled,  fully  charged  and  ready  for  service  together 
with  two  properly  guarded  12  candle  power  lamps  with  re- 
flectors and  with  11-ft.  extension  cords.  One  of  these  lamps  can 
be  used  for  20  hours  on  one  complete  charge  of  the  battery.  Both 
of  them  will  work  for  ten  hours.  This  outfit  is  handy  for  light- 
inir  man-holes  and  other  dark  places  where  electric  lights  are  not 
usuallv  available.     The  complete  weight  of  the  outfit  is  40  lb. 
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Chesapeake  &  Ohio.- — This  company  proposes  to  build  an 
enginehouse  and  shop  building  at  Raleigh,  W.  Va.,  but  the 
work  has  not  yet  been  authorized. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  road  is  adding  about 
6,000  ft.  of  track  to  its  switching  yards  at  Antigo,  Wis.  Com- 
pany forces  are  doing  the  work. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.. — This  company  is  asking  for 
bids  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story,  brick  passenger  station, 
34  ft.  by  132  ft.,  with  concrete  foundation,  at  Scottsbluflf,  Neb. 
The  old  passenger  station  at  this  point  will  be  moved  to  a  new 
site  and  remodeled  to  serve  as  a  freighthouse. 

Dallas  Southwestern  Traction. — E.  D.  Turner,  president 
of  this  company  and  the  Dallas  Northwestern,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  construction  work  will  be  started  at  once  on  the  elec- 
tric line,  between  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Irving.  A  contract  for  the 
construction  work  has  been  let  to  the  Creek  Construction  Com- 
pany, Supulpa,  Okla.  The  line  is  eventually  to  be  extended  to 
Cleburne,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  J.  T.  Witt,  chief  en- 
gineer,  Dallas. 

Grand  Trunk. — A  new  station  is  to  be  built  by  this  company 
at  Orillia,  Ont.,  34  ft.  by  142  ft.,  with  umbrella  sheds  at  each 
end,  22  ft.  by  34  ft.  The  station  will  have  concrete  foundations 
to  the  grade  line,  with  stone  base  to  height  of  sills,  3  ft.  8^4  in., 
and  the  super-structure  above  the  base  will  be  of  brick. 

Green  Bay  &  Eastern. — This  road  will  be  built  from  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  through  Manitowoc  to  Sheboygan,  80  miles.  The 
work  will  involve  the  handling  of  about  9,000  cu.  yd.  of  material 
per  mile,  the  construction  of  four  6S-ft.  bridges,  two  50-ft. 
spans,  two  30-ft.  spans,  and  a  number  of  small  pile  trestles.  The 
bridge  work  will  involve  the  use  of  1,500,000  ft.  b.m.  of  fir 
timber,  500,000  lineal  ft.  of  piling,  300  tons  of  steel  and  2,000 
cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  The  maximum  grade  will  be  1.5  per  cent, 
and  the  maximum  curvature  6  deg.  Steam  motive  power  will 
be  used  for  handling  freight  and  gasolene  electric  cars  for  pas- 
senger and  express  service.  The  principal  commodities  the  road 
will  carry  are  cheese,  milk,  stock  feed,  live  stock,  building  ma- 
terials, implements,  grain,  farm  produce  and  general  merchan- 
dise. W.  M.  Willinger,  president,  Manitowoc,  Wis. ;  Joseph  A. 
Mesirofl:",  chief  engineer,  407  Merrill  building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(April    i3,    page    808). 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. — This  company  is  building  a  15-stall, 
one-story  engine  house  at  Reading,  Pa.,  on  a  site  located  north 
of  the  shops  on  Sixth  street.  It  will  be  110  ft.  wide  and  418 
ft.  long.  "The  entire  structure  is  to  be  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  brick ;  Henry  E.  Baton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  the  contractor. 

Southern  Pacific— This  road  will  double-track  its  line  be- 
tween Stockham,  Ariz.,  and  Polvo,  six  miles,  the  section  being 
approximately  three  miles  each  way  from  the  division  terminal 
at  Tucson.  The  work  will  be  very  light  outside  of  track  laying 
and   ballasting. 


Central  Traffic  Comptroller  in  India. — The  Indian  Railway 
Board  has  appointed  a  central  traffic  comptroller  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  different  classes  of 
traffic,  and  to  control  the  distribution  of  rolling  stock  between 
the  various  systems.  The  officer  appointed  is  Lieut.-Colonel 
H.  A.  Cameron,  the  traffic  manager  of  the  North  Western  Rail- 
way of  India. 

Increased  Rates  in  Far  East.— Increases  of  both  through  and 
local  tariffs  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  was  given  effect  on  July 
28,  according  to  an  announcement  in  the  Manchuria  Daily  News. 
With  the  local  tariffs  a  SO  per  cent  increase  was  introduced  in 
the  passenger  rates  and  a  100  per  cent  advance  in  the  freight 
rates,  except  for  cereals.  The  increase  for  the  through  freight 
for  transportation  over  the  Chinese  Eastern,  the  Amur,  and  the 
Ussuri  Railways  is  200  per  cent;  that  for  the  eastern  (Harbin- 
Pogranichnaya")  section  40  per  cent;  and  that  for  the  eastern 
(Harbin-Manchouli)    section  100  per  cent. 
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Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific— James  A.  Patten,  a  director 
of  the  Rock  Island  company,  has  issued  the  following  state- 
ment :  "I  have  seen  Mr.  Amster's  remarkable  circular  letter 
to  the  stockholders,  in  which  he  shows  a  positive  genius  for 
inaccuracy  of  statement.  The  attack  upon  J.  N.  Wallace  is 
without  any  just  foundation.  Mr.  Amster  did  not  save  the 
stockholders.  He  was  only  one  of  many  who  did  this  work. 
He  did  not  reorganize  the  company,  but  the  work  was  done 
by  a  committee  of  six,  of  which  Mr.  Amster  was  only  one. 
Mr.  Amster  did  offer  to  the  stockholders  a  plan  of  reor- 
ganization, and  in  order  to  carry  it  out  asked  the  stockholders 
to  take  $25,000,000  of  8  per  cent  preferred  rights  or  income 
bonds.  His  plan  failed.  Mr.  Amster  made  a  handsome  profit 
out  of  the  underwriting  of  the  new  preferred  stock,  and  re- 
ceived $25,000  for  his  services  as  a  member  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion. But  this  amount  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  when,  in  the 
interests  of  economy,  it  was  thought  best  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  pay  no  unnecessary  salaries,  and  that  no  salary 
should  be  paid  to  the  members  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  or  the  chairman  of  the  full  board,  he  was  the  only 
person  voting  against  this  resolution.  This  whole  matter  could 
be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  .\mster  if  they  would 
continue  him  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  on  a 
salary,  and  have  him  sit  in  the  Chicago  office,  and  dictate  to 
Mr.  Gorman  how  he  should  run  the  road,  for  which  Mr. 
Amster  has  not  had  the  necessary  training  and  has  not  the 
native  ability  to  fill,  and  I  object  seriously,  as  a  stcickholder 
of  the  Rock  Island  road,  to  having  Mr.  Amster  manage  its 
affairs.  I  just  wish  to  ask  Mr.  .\mster  one  general  question: 
How  much  money  did  he  make  out  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Rock  Island  road?  Lastly,  the  charge  made  by  Mr. 
Amster  that  the  old  crowd  is  still  in  control  is  so  untrue  it  is 
hardly  worth  replying  to.  It  is  evidently  put  out  with  a  pur- 
pose of  appealing  to  prejudice  in  order  to  obtain  proxies  so 
that  he  can  obtain  control  of  the  road  and  manage  it  to  suit 
himself.  I  sincerely  trust  that  such  a  contingency  is  not  possi- 
ble, and  that  the  stockholders  of  the  road  will  prevent  it." 

Mr.  Amster,  in  reply  to  the  charges  made  against  him  by 
Mr.  Patten,  admits  that  he  received  $25,000  as  a  member  of 
the  Rock  Island  reorganization  committee,  but  contends  that 
the  minority  stockholders  secured  a  standing  in  the  reorgan- 
ization as  the  result  i^f  the  work  he  did.  "Of  course  I  re- 
ceived $25,000  as  a  member  of  the  reorganization  committee, 
as  did  the  other  members  of  that  committee,"  his  statement 
read.  "Mr.  Prosser,  the  chairman,  receive*!  $50,000.  But  for 
the  three  years'  constant  work  that  I  did  as  chairman  of  the 
.stockholders'  protective  committee  I  did  not  receive  a  penny. 
I  have  just  mailed  1,400  checks.  aggre,i>ating  over  $32,000,  re- 
turning in  full  the  contributions  of  1,400  stockholders,  although 
in  doing  this  I  personally  am  out  $10,000  plus  the  expenses 
which  I  am  now  incurring  in  the  effort  to  elect  directors 
representative  of  the  stockholders.  The  real  reason  for  taking 
away  my  salary  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  was 
probably  because  I  opposed  loading  up  the  company  with  an- 
other coal  company,  which  a  brother-in-law  of  one  of  the 
leading  Chicago  directors  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Patten  wanted 
the  company  to  buy  about  a  year  ago  at  $200  an  acre.  The 
company  could  buy  equally  good  coal  land  for  under  $40  an  acre." 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — United  States  Marshal  Thomas  F. 
McCarty  has  levied  on  $3,000,000  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  the 
property  of  this  company  in  possession  of  the  Hanover  Na- 
tional bank  and  the  .\merican  Exchange  bank.  New  York 
City.  The  seizure  of  these  bonds  was  by  order  of  Judge 
Learned  Hand  in  a  suit  brought  by  Murray,  Prentiss 
&  Howland,  attorneys  for  the  Equitable  Trust  Company, 
trustees,  judgment  creditors  against  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 
This  action  grows  out  of  the  suit  of  the  Western  Pacific 
against  the  Denver  &■  Rio  Grande  to  enforce  payment  of  in- 
terest en  bonds  guar.nnteed  by  the  latter,  which  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Western  Pacific  by  Judge  Hand,  who  fixed 
damages  at  $38,270,343.   The  bonds  will  he  sold  at  public  auction. 


J.    G.    Rodser 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

C.  Manning  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  vice-president  of 
the  Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Montreal,  Que. 

T.  S.  Ford,  auditor  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Lisbon  &  Western,  has 
been  appointed  also  treasurer,  with  office  at  Lisbon,  Ohio,  vice 
C.    P.    Smith,    resigned. 

John  G.  Rodgcrs,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  already  been  announced 
in   these   columns,    was  born    on   November   14,    1862.     He  was 

educated  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  on  July 
20,  1882.  Mr.  Rodgers 
served  through  the  va- 
rious grades  in  the 
engineering  department 
until  he  reached  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  en- 
gineer of  construction, 
from  which  he  was 
transferred  in  January, 
1888.  to  the  maintenance 
of  way  office  at  Altoona. 
He  held  various  posi- 
tions in  that  department 
until  January,  1900, 
when  he  resigned  as  su- 
pervisor of  the  Phila- 
delphia division  to  be- 
come superintendent  of 
the  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia &  Norfolk.  Ill  March,  1509,  Mr.  Rodgers  was  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
On  March  3,  1911,  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Northern  division  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  now  becomes  as- 
sistant to  president,  as  above  noted. 

George  C.  Jones,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  president 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  has 
already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1860,  at 
Clyde,  N.  Y.  He  began 
railway  work  in  1874, 
and  served  until  1880,  on 
roads  now  forming  part 
of  the  Erie  consecutively 
as  messenger  and  yard 
clerk  on  the  Atlantic  & 
Great  Western  at  Kent, 
Ohio,  and  as  yard  clerk 
and  operator  at  various 
points  on  the  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  &  Ohio. 
In  January,  1880,  he  was 
appointed  operator  and 
despatcher  on  tlu-  Cleve- 
land, Columbus.  Cincin- 
nati &  Indianapolis,  now 
a  part  of  the  Cleveland. 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
Q  r  J  S'-     Louis,     and     from 

March,  1882,  to  August. 
1883.  was  operator  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  From  August.  1883, 
to  February,  1885.  he  was  despatcher  on  the  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania &  Ohio,  now  a  part  of  the  Erie,  and  later  served  as 
despatcher  on  the  Burlington.  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern,  now 
a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  He  was  then 
despatcher  and  chief  despatcher  on  the  Wabash,  and  from  Jan- 
uary,  1896,  to  January,   1905,   served   first  as  assistant   superin- 
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tendent  and  then  as  superintendent  of  tlie  Grand  Trunk.  From 
January,  1905,  to  February,  1913,  he  was  general  manager  of 
the  Central  Vermont;  he  then  became  vice-president  of  the 
same  road,  and  since  May,  1912,  served  also  as  vice-president 
of  the  Southern  New  England,  until  his  recent  appointment  as 
assistant  to  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  as  above  noted. 

E.   Marvin   Underwood,   whose  appointment  as  general   coun- 
sel of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  office  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
already    been    announced    in    these    coknnns,    was    born    on    De- 
cember     11,      1877,      in 
Douglas    county,    Ga. 
After     graduating     from 
Vanderbilt  University  in 
1900,    he    attended     law 
school,      receiving      his 
degree    of    bachelor    of 
laws   in    1902.     He   then 
spent  the  following  year 
in  studies  at  the  Faculte 


Underwood 


de  Droit  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and 
upon  his  return  to  this 
country  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.  He  later  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of 
King,  Spalding  &  Un- 
derwood, of  that  city, 
aiid  as  such  engaged  in 
railroad  practice,  rep- 
resenting, among  other 
companies,  the  Seaboard 

Air  Line  Railway.  On  February  24,  1914.  Ik-  was  appointed  as- 
sistant attorney-general  of  the  United  States  and  as  such  repre- 
sented the  government  in  a  number  of  important  litigations  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Lhiited  States,  notably  the  case 
in  which  the  constitutionality  of  the  .^damson  Law  was  upheld 
and  the  Pacific  Term.inal  Case. 

George  Recder  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Gulf,  Florida 
&  .Mabama,  with  oflSce  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  vice  J.  P.  Smith. 

E.  F.  Blomeyer,  general  manager  of  the  Ann  Arbor,  with 
headquarters  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  also  been  appointed  vice- 
president,  effective  September  1. 

Operating 
Ale.'cander  M.  Parker,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Camden  Terminal  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Camden, 
N.  J.,  as  has  already 
been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on 
June  25,  1870,  at  Car- 
lisle, Cumberland  county, 
Pa.,  and  was  educated  at 
Dickinson  College.  He 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  1888  as  rodman, 
in  which  capacity  and 
subsequent  higher  ones 
he  was  engaged  for  sev- 
eral years  on  survey 
work.  In  1891  he  was 
transferred  to  the  assist- 
ant engineer's  office  on 
the  Philadelphia  division, 
and  was  later  trans- 
ferred   to    the    office    of  .    »,    „    , 

,  ...  .   ^       ^  A.    M.    Parker 

the  prmcipal  assistant 
engineer  at  Altoona.    In 

1892  he  was  appointed  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Philadelphia  di- 
vision at  Lancaster,  and  four  years  later  was  transferred  as  assist- 
ant supervisor  to  the  Philadelphia  yards.  He  was  appointed  super- 
visor at  Tyrone  in  1897,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  same 
capacity  on  the  Frederick,  the  Schuylkill  and  the  New  York 
divisions,  becoming  assistant  to  the  principal  assistant  engineer 
at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  1903.     He  was  appointed  principal  as- 
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sistant  engineer  in  1905,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Hudson  division  at  New  York  in  1909,  Mr.  Parker  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent.  On  January  1,  1912,  he  was  transferred 
as  superintendent  to  the  Allegheny  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  of  the  Camden  Terminal  division  and 
the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore,  as  above  noted. 

Paul  L.  Grove,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Delaware  division  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington, with  office  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  born  on  October  3, 
1878,  at  Altoona,  Pa., 
and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that 
city.  From  May  1,  1894, 
to  December  1,  1899,  he 
was  employed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  as 
messenger  and  machin- 
ist apprentice  in  the 
Altoona  shops.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1902,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  shops 
at  Columbia,  Pa.,  as  in- 
spector, and  in  October, 
1904,  became  shop  fore- 
man on  the  Bedford 
division.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Al- 
toona machine  shops  on 
July  1,  1905,  and  was 
made  assistant  engineer 
of  motive  power  on  the 

Buffalo  division  in  September,  1910.  He  was  promoted  on  De- 
cember 1,  1913,  to  master  mechanic  on  the  Williamsport  division; 
in  October,  1914,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Renovo  division,  and 
on  July  1,  1916,  he  was  again  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia 
Terminal  division,  in  charge  of  the  West  Philadelphia  shops,  and 
now  becomes  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  division  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  with  headquarters  at 
Wilmington,  Del. 

.'\ndrew  J.  Whitney,  who  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Northern  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
with    headquarters    at    Buffalo,    N.    Y.,     as     has     already     been 
announced   in  these   col- 
umns, was  born  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1862,  at  Harris- 
burg,     Pa.,     and     was 
educated    in    the    public 

schools  and  the  Harris-  L<^h    ^*^ 

burg  Academy.     He  en-  W-^    ^s^ 

tered  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
June,  1881,  as  a  rodman, 
and  was  engaged  on  the 
construction  of  the  Lew- 
isburg  &  Tyrone  Rail- 
road and  the  Schuylkill 
Valley  Railroad.  In 
May,  1886,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  main- 
tenance of  way  depart- 
ment, at  York,  Pa.,  on 
the  Frederick  division, 
as  engineer  right  of 
way ;  he  subsequently 
was  assigned  to  the  Al- 
toona office,  and  on  February  1,  1889,  was  appointed  assistant 
supervisor  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Whitney  was  promoted 
to  supervisor  on  the  Tyrone  division  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  in  May, 
1893.  following  which  he  served  consecutively  as  supervisor  at 
Pittsburgh  yard,  assistant  engineer  of  the  West  Penn  division, 
and  acting  superintendent  of  the  same  division.  On  June  1, 
1903,  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the  West  Jersey  & 
Seashore ;  and  in  May,  1905.  was  made  principal  assistant  en- 
gmeer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  division.  He  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more &   Washington   at   Wilmington,   Del.,   in   .^pril,    1907.   and 
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was  made  superintendent  of  the  Marjland  division  iji  January, 
1910,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Northern  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  as  above  noted. 

O.  R.  Belcher  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ne- 
vada-California-Oregon, with  headquarters  at  Alturas,  Cal.,  vice 
J.   W.   Ward,    resigned. 

E.  T.  Mulquin  has  been  appointed  chief  despatcher  of  the 
Second  district  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  office  at 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  vice  C.  Dancy,  resigned. 

John  L.  Wilkes,  formerly  chief  despatcher  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, at  Princeton,  Ky.,  and  more  recently  out  of  railway  service, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

P.  C.  Byrtie,  superintendent  of  the  .'Mabama  &  North  Western, 
has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  in  full  charge  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  with  headcjuarters  at  Mobile,  Ala. 
The  office  of  superintendent  has  been  abolished. 

Q.  W.  Campbell  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  chief  oper- 
ating officer  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  of  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  vico  C.  G.  Elliott,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 
Effective  October  1. 

R.  E.  Laidlow  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  terminals 
of  the  Michigan  Central  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  succeeding  J.  L. 
McKee,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company ;  and 
W.  A.  Keavy  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
terminals  at  Detroit,  succeeding  Mr.  Laidlow,  effective  Septem- 
ber 15. 

Traffic 

S.  J.  Witt  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Akron, 
Canton  &  Youngstown,  with  offices  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

George  S.  Harlan  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  F.  Root  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis  &  Western  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  succeeding 
P.  M.  Havens,  promoted,  effective  September  8. 

J.  A.  Cox  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  Gal- 
veston, Houston  &  Henderson,  with  headquarters  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  succeeding  J.  M.  Lamb,  resigned  to  enter  military  service. 

J.  S.  Taber,  freight  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Abilene,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent, 
with  the  same  headquarters.  He  will  also  continue  his  duties  as 
freight  agent. 

M.  A.  Patterson,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  H.  A.  Snyder, 
resigned,  and  Carl  R.  Maier  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

James  P.  Anderson,  general  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Erie,  succeeding  George  W,  Boyd,  deceased ;  Oliver  T.  Boyd, 
division  passenger  agent  at  New  York,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Lines 
East  of  Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia ;  William 
Pedrick>  Jr.,  division  passenger  agent  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Boyd  as  division  passenger  agent  at  New  York; 
A.  E.  Buchanan,  division  passenger  agent  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  division  passenger  agent  at  Baltimore,  and 
N.  S.  Longaker,  district  passenger  solicitor  at  Philadelphia, 
has  been  promoted  to  division  passenger  agent  at  Harrisburg. 
Effective  October  1. 

H.  A.  Snyder,  g,cncral  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  retired.  Mr. 
Snyder  was  born  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on  June  23,  1857,  and  entered 
railroad  service  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  in  1876,  as  a 
clerk  in  the  freight  office  in  that  city.  He  was  later  transferred 
to  tl>e  general  freight  office  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1888,  whe'n 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  opened  an  office  at  Chicago  he  was 
appointed  general  western  agent,  w-ith  headquarters  there.  He 
was   appointed   general   agent   of  the   Chicago.    Rock     Island    & 
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Pacific,  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1889,  and  on  January  1,  1897,  was 
promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago.  He  was  appointed  general  freight  agent  on  January 
1,  1910.  He  was  in  railroad  service  for  41  years,  28  of  which 
were  with  the  Rock  Island. 

W.    E.    Duperow,    whose    appointment    as    general    passenger 
agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk    Pacific  and  the    Canadian   Govern- 
ment Railways,   with   headquarters   at  Winnipeg,   Man.,   has  al- 
ready    been     announced 

in    these    columns,    was 

born  in  1872,  at  Strat- 
ford, Ont.,  and  in 
1893  entered  the  service 
of  the  Grand  Trunk. 
He  held  various  posi- 
tions in  the  passenger 
traffic  department  until 
1902,  and  then  for  five 
years  was  general  man- 
ager of  the  Huntsville, 
Lake  of  Bays  and  Lake 
Simcoe  Navigation  Com- 
pany, at  Huntsville,  Ont. 
He  returned  to  the  ser\'- 
ice  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
as  traveling  passenger 
agent  at  Toronto,  and 
in  1910  was  appointed 
city  passenger  and  ticket 
agent  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Two  years  later  he  be- 
came .general  agent  at  \ancouver,  and  in  1914  was  appointed 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
He  subsequently  was  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent 
also  of  the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  and  now  becomes 
general  passenger  agent  of  both  roads,  as  above  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

R.  J.  Williams  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  succeeding  W.  L.  Kellogg,  resigned;  effective  October  1. 

The  signal  and  telephone  departments  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land have  been  combined,  and  the  title  of  E.  E.  Bradley,  signal 
engineer  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  changed  to  signal  and  tele- 
phone engineer. 

H.  C.  Eich,  master  mechanic  at  the  Burnsidc,  Qiicago,  shops 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  headquarters 
at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  succeeding  G.  M.  Crownover,  resigned. 

Herbert  E.  Morgan,  pilot  signal  engineer  in  the  valuation  de- 
partment of  the  Illinois  Central,  has  been  appointed  signal  en- 
gineer, succeeding  W.  M.  \'andersluis,  who  is  now  a  captain  in 
the  Engineering  Corps,  and  is  stationed  at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

H.  C.  May,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  same 
position  on  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  with  office  at 
La  Fayette,  Ind.,  succeeding  C.  P.  Burgman,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

W.  J.  Bennett,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  on 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  motive  power  and  car  departments,  with 
the  same  headquarters,  effective  September  20,  succeeding  J.  F. 
Enright,   deceased. 

J.  B.  Diven,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  New 
Jersey  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Philadelphia  terminal 
division,  with  office  at  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  succeeding  P.  L. 
Grove,  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  division, 
with  office  at  Wilmington,  Del.  James  Young,  Jr.,  assistant 
master  mechanic  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington, 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  succeeds  Mr.  Diven ;  J.  H.  Fulmor,  master 
mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Mount  Carbon,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  inspector  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  motive  power.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  division,  with  headquar- 
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ters  at  Altoona;  and  C.  J.  Halliwcll,  inspector  in  the  office  of  the 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Altoona,  succeeds 
Mr.  Fulmor.  F.  E.  Marsh,  assistant  master  mechanic  at  Altoona, 
has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia &  Norfolk,  with  office  at  Cape  Charles  City,  Va.,  succeeding 
A.  W.  Byron,  granted  leave  of  absence  to  enter  military  service 
at  Camp  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  and  C.  W.  Burket  has  been  appointed 
assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Monongahela  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  with  office  at  South  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  succeeding 
E.  H.  Newbury,  transferred  to  shop  inspector  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Pittsburgh. 

W.  H.  Sample,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal, 
Quebec,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
in  1864,  at  Altona,  N.  Y., 
and  was  educated  at  the 
high  school  of  his  native 
town.  He  began  rail- 
way work  in  1882,  as 
fireman  on  the  Central 
Vermont,  and  in  1886 
was  promoted  to  en- 
gineman.  From  1887  to 
1890.  he  served  on  the 
Santa  Fe  System  as  en- 
gineman,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  Central 
Vermont.  In  1901  he 
was  appointed  road 
foreman  of  engines,  re- 
maining in  that  position 
until  1906.  He  then  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company 
as  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  car 
departments,      on      the 

Northern  Central  Railway  of  Costa  Rica,  Central  America,  re- 
signing from  that  position  in  1911  to  go  to  the  Grand  Trunk  as 
master  mechanic  on  the  Ottawa  division.  He  was  transferred 
as  master  mechanic  in  1914  to  the  western  lines,  and  in  1916 
was  again  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  eastern 
lines. 

Purchasing 

G.  H.  Walters,  engineer  of  tests  in  the  stores  department 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  purchasing  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  A.  J.  Jennings,  resigned. 

F.  B.  MacSwain,  storeman  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Ogden, 
Alta.,  has  been  appointed  storekeeper,  with  headquarters  at 
Calgary,  succeeding  G.  F.  Rosengren,  transferred  to  Lethbridge. 
N.  C.  Stibbs,  -Storekeeper  at  Lethbridge,  has  been  transferred  to 
Nelson,  B.  C,  .succeeding  D.  S.  Schofield,  transferred  to 
Revelstoke.  T.  W.  Madden,  storekeeper  at  Revelstoke,  has  been 
transferred  to  Coquitlam, 

Special 

W.  H.  Howard,  secretary  of  the  Southeastern  Passenger  As- 
sociation for  several  years,  with  office  at  .'\tlanta,  Ga.,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  association,  succeeding  the  late  Joseph 
Richardson. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

H.  W.  Young,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Union  Pacific,  has 
been  appointed  captain  in  the  Eighth  Regiment,  Engineering 
Corps,  United  States  Army. 

E.  R.  Reynolds,  until  recently  general  baggage  agent  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  at  Chicago,  is  now  a  captain  in  the 
National  Army  at  Camp  Grant,  III. 

Byron  L.  Kelso,  until  recently  assistant  engineer  in  the  valua- 
tion department  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  at  Chicago, 
has  received  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  Engineer  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps. 

W.  A.  Hill,  assistant  engineer  in  the  valuation  department  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  at  Chicago,  has  been  com- 
missioned major   in   the   Engineer   Officers'   Reserve   Corps,  but 
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has  not  yet  been  called  to  service.  T.  R.  Brunson,  also  an  as- 
sistant engineer  in  the  valuation  department  of  the  Burlington 
at  Chicago,  is  now  at  Fort  Sheridan,  III.,  in  the  second  officers' 
training  camp. 

Paul  T  Marwick,  secretary  to  President  S.  M.  Felton,  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  has  been  transferred  from  Chicago  to 
Washington  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Felton  as  director  general  of 
railways,   Corps  of  Engineers,   War   Department. 

OBITUARY 

George  W".  Boyd,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh,  with  office  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.,  died  on  September  22  at  his  .summer  home  at 
Ca()c  May,  N.  J.  He  was 
born  on  August  1,  1848, 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
began  railway  work  in 
1863,  in  the  freight  de- 
partment at  Indianapolis 
of  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  &  In- 
dianapolis, now  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
and  for  several  years  he 
served  as  clerk  of  the 
freight  department.  In 
June,  1872,  he  was  ap- 
pointed cashier  of  the 
passenger  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, remaining  in  that 
position  until  January, 
1874,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  chief  clerk. 
From   January,    1882,   to 

June,  1903,  he  was  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  same 
road,  and  then  was  promoted  to  general  passenger  agent,  which 
position  he  held  until  March  1,  1913,  when  he  was  appointed 
passen.ger  traffic  manager. 

Edward  Stanton  Roller,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  w^hose  death  was  announced  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September  7,  was  born  at  New 
Freedom,  Pa.,  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1864.  He  entered 
railway  service  with  the 
Pennsylvania  in  1882  as 
a  telegraph  operator, 
and  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  division  superintend- 
ent at  Harrisburg,  and 
four  years  later  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  & 
Quincy  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity. In  March,  1892, 
he  was  promoted  to 
traveling  auditor,  and  in 
March,  1903,  he  became 
chief  clerk  in  the  di- 
vision superintendent's 
office  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 
On  April  1,  1905.  he  was 
appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Lincoln  division,  and 
later  served  successively 
until  September  1,  1912,  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  same 
division,  superintendent  of  the  McCook  division,  and  general 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois  district,  with  headquarters  at 
Galesburg,  111.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  lines  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
on  August  1,  1913,  was  transferred  to  the  lines  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.  On  March 
1.  1915,  he  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  at  Denver.  Colo.,  and  on  March  1,  1916,  Was  elected 
vice-president  in  addition,  in  which  capacitv-  he  served  until  his 
death. 
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Commercial 

Possibilities  of 

the  South 


ic  importance  of  the  work  of  the  railway  development 
)artments  has  been  increased  greatly  in  the  short  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  last  April.  Most  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  the  prominence  taken 
by  this  department  in  the  movement  to 
increase  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  by  ar- 
raii.ning  for  leases  ot  company  land  for  employees'  war  gar- 
dens, the  assistance  given  in  various  ways  to  farmers,  the 
material  published  on  the  proper  culture,  harvesting,  and 
storing  or  preserving  of  vegetables,  etc.  We  have  not  heard 
so  much,  however,  about  the  search  that  the  railways  have 
been  making  for  new  minerals  and  substitutes  for  materials 
that  were  formerly  imported  into  this  country,  or  of  the 
assistance  that  has  been  given  to  industries  working  with 
>ucli  materials.  The  work  that  has  been  done  along  this 
line  was  very  forcefully  brought  out  at  the  Third  National 
l'"..\])osition .  of  Chemical  Industries  held  in  New  York  last 
week.  Five  railwa3's,  the  Southern,  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
rni,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &:  St.  Louis,  the  Carolina, 
Cliiuhfield  &  Ohio,  and  the  Central  of  Georgia,  had  exhib- 
its, and  it  was  an  eye  opener  to  see  the  variety  of  materials 
th;it  are  available  in  the  territory  these  roads  traverse;  coal, 
lumber,  tanning  materials,  kaolins  and  clays,  shales,  baux- 
ites, limestone,  marble,  manganese,  copper,  arsenic,  asbestos, 
silica,  graphite,  mica,  sulphur,  etc.  In  fact,  of  57  commer- 
cial minerals  found  in  this  country  no  less  than  5 J  are 
I'dund  in  the  South.  The  industrial  or  development  depart- 
ments of  the  five  roads  above  mentioned  are  doing  much  to 
develop  the  lonimercial  possibilities  of  these  materials. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  R.  A.  White,  general  auditor 
nf  ihe  New  York  Central  and  former  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railway  Account- 
ing Officers,  strongl\-  urged  in  a  letter 
to  the  association  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  study  methods  which  are 
being  developed  by  different  accounting 
organizations  and  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  what  might 
be  called  "kinks"  in  auditing  methods,  the  association,  by 
a    comparatively    close    vote,    turned    down    the    suggestion. 


A 

Needed 
Committee 


Probably  if  Mr.  \Miite  had  been  present  at  the  convt;ntion 
of  the  association  and  could  have  given  more  fully  than  he 
did  in  his  letter  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  resolution,  'it  would  have  been  carried.  The  point 
urged  against  it  was  that  the  executive  committee  was  now 
empowered  to  deal  with  such  matters.  Mr.  White's  experi- 
ence, however,  as  president  was  that  there  were  many  ques- 
tions which  came  up  whicli  did  not  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  executive  committee  but  which  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  Ijy  some  committee  of  the  association.  .-Vs  it  is 
now,  there  are  really  a  great  number  of  details  wliich  are 
dealt  with  in  various  ways  in  different  auditing  offices. 
Some  methods  of  handling  these  details  are  far  better  than 
others,  but  unless  chance  intervenes,  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, except  close  friends  of  the  officers  with  the  improved 
methods,  will  never  hear  about  them.  There  is  so  much 
routine  to  audit  office  work  that  accounting  officers  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  get  into  a  rut.  It  is  especially  neces- 
sary that  there  should  l)e  free  interchange  of  ideas,  there- 
fore, and  it  would  seem  that  the  association  might  well 
have  given  more  serious  consideration  to  the  experience  and 
resulting  suggestion  of  one  of  the  most  progressive  presi- 
dents the  association  has  ever  had. 


The  New 

I.  C.  C. 

Appointments 


Witliout  in  any  way  reflecting  on  the  ability  or  character  of 
the  three  men  whom  President  Wilson  has  nominated  for 
appointment  to  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
advantage  was  not  taken  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  b}-  the  necessity  of 
making  three  appointments  at  once  to 
place  on  this  important  body  at  lea.^t  one  man  of  practical 
l)usiness  experience  in  the  affairs  over  which  the  commission 
has  jurisdiction.  One  of  the  new  appointees  is  a  newspaper 
man  who  has  demonstrated  ability  in  several  wa>-5:  two  are 
lawyers  and  former  members  of  state  railway  commissions, 
one  of  them  with  a  considerable  experience  in  that  field  and 
one  whose  terra  of  office  was  very  brief.  Undoubtedly  tlK\ 
are  all  very  good  men  and  compare  very  favorably  with  tlie 
majority  of  the  candidates  whose  appointment  is  urged  upon 
ihe   Pre^iilent   liy   congressmen   and   others    when  vacancies 
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occur  in  governmental  offices  of  this  kind.  However,  as  was 
stated  in  an  editorial  last  week,  we  had  hoped  that  when  the 
commission  was  to  be  enlarged  to  nine  niemljers,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  its  work,  a  serious 
effort  would  be  made  to  secure  men  of  special  knowledge, 
experience  and  ability  in  the  field  with  which  the  commission 
has  to  deal,  following  the  precedent  already  set  in  appoint- 
ments to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Railway  Age 
Gazette  has  frequently  urged  the  appointment  of  a  practical 
railroad  man  to  the  commission.  We  appreciate  that  there 
are  some  practical  and  political  difficulties  involved  in  such 
of  course,  but  the  circum,stance  of  three  vacancies  at  one 
time  when  the  commission  was  to  be  enlarged  presented  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  selection  of  a  representative  of 
the  shippers  and  another  of  the  railroads  without  leaving  the 
slightest  room  for  criticism  that  either  side  was  lieing  favored 
or  that  the  commission  was  being  packed  with  experts.  Surely 
it  would  not  have  been  impossible  to  find  two  men  of  long 
experience  in  facing  the  problems  of  the  business  man  who 
uses  the  railroad  and  of  the  railroad  manager  who  could 
bring  to  the  commission  the  practical  business  viewpoint  with- 
out an  undue  amount  of  partisan  prejudice.  As  the  com- 
mission will  now  be  constituted  it  will  contain  a  majority  of 
lawyers,  also  a  majority  of  five  men  who  have  served  as 
state  railroad  commissioners.  It  may  be  argued  that  as  the 
business  of  the  commission  is  to  interpret  and  administer  the 
law,  it  should  include  a  large  proportion  of  men  of  legal 
training,  and  that  because  its  function  is  to  regulate  railroads, 
men  who  have  had  experience  in  such  regulation  are  especially 
fitted  for  its  work.  A\'e  could  more  readily  concede  the  force 
of  such  a  contention  if  it  were  not  carried  to  an  extreme. 


The  nine  regiments  of  railwa}'  engineers  now  in  France  or 
on  their  way  there  furnish  only  one  of  the  man\'  reasons 
wh}-  railwa)men  should  subscribe  for 
Living  Up  to         the  second  issue  of  the  Liberty  Loan; 
the  Regiments        'jut  they  furnish  the  one  big  reason  why 
p.  railwa3men  should  excel  their  brothers 

Uverseas  ^^  all  other  lines  of  industry  in  sub- 

scribing. No  other  industry  has  so  representative  a  body  of 
men  in  France  as  have  the  railways,  and  it  is  only  right 
that  railway  men  at  home  should  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
show  that  there  was  reason  and  justice  in  giving  railway- 
men  the  honor  of  being  among  the  first  to  get  into  action 
in  France.  The  railwaymen  overseas  are  already  setting  a 
pace  that  their  brothers  at  home  will  be  hard  pushed  to  fol- 
low. But  surely  American  railwaymen  still  at  their  daih 
tasks  are  not  going  to  let  the  men  in  uniform  overseas  get 
all  the  glor}!  The  men  in  the  railwa}-  regiments  are  doing 
their  duty,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a 
will.  The  men  at  home  are  doing  their  duty  likewise;  but 
just  as  it  is  the  dut)'  of  an  engineer  company  to  construct 
a  mile  of  railway  directly  behind  a  battery,  so  is  it  the  duty 
of  railwaymen  at  home  to  do  their  daily  tasks  efficiently,  and, 
^\•hen  the  opportunit\-  offers,  to  subscribe  for  Libert}'  Loan 
Bonds.  Railwaymen  abroad  are  leading  men  of  other  in- 
dustries in  making  history.  Railwaymen  at  home  are  like- 
wise leading  men  of  other  industries  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty.  Let  the  good  work  go  on;  apply  the  same 
principles  to  the  Liberty  Loan!  The  government  wants 
subscribers.  If  a  railwayman  took  no  bonds  in  the  first  loan, 
now  is  his  chance  to  make  up  for  it;  if  he  took  some  the  first 
time,  let  him  take  more;  if  he  is  still  tied  up  with  bonds  on 
the  partial  payment  plan  and  is  financially  unable  to  take 
more,  then  his  way  is  clear:  let  him  get  after  the  man  next 
to  him  to  get  on  the  "Bond  Wagon."  There  are  easy  pay- 
ment plans  galore,  and  to  be  patriotic  at  four  per  cent  cer- 
tainlv  is  not  hard. 


The  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers, 
at  its  convention  held  in  Chicago  last  week,  voted  to  take 
_,  steps  to  call  to  the  attention  of  railroad 

inrougn  executives  and  of  the  Railroads'  War 

Interline  Board    in    Washington    the    need    for 

iif     L-n-    „  through  interline  waybilling.     The  dis- 

cussion  of  this  subject  is  as  old  as  the 
association  itself  and  it  was  the  necessity  for  a  common 
understanding  of  this  and  related  subjects  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  association  in  1888.  At  present,  however, 
it  takes  on  an  importance  even  greater  than  it  has  ever  had 
before.  Universal  interline  waybilling  would  presumably 
carry  with  it  the  establishment  of  through  rates  on  a  very 
much  broader  scale  than  at  present  and  should  do  away  also 
with  the  present  absurdly  complicated  inter-road  divisions. 
These  divisions  have  been  built  up  by  an  intricate  game  of 
give  and  take  between  traffic  officers  of  different  roads  and  be- 
tween traffic  officers  and  shippers,  with  the  result  that  to  work 
out  one  road's  division  of  a  rate  is  often  a  mathematical  prolj- 
lem  of  ver}-  considerable  laljor.  There  are  probably  a  great 
man}'  reasons,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  traffic  officers,  why 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  change  and  why  a 
change  would  be  inexpedient.  The  fallacy  of  these  argu- 
ments is  l^est  demonstrated  b\-  the  fact  that  the  same  traffic 
officer  who  will  argue  that  the  rates  applying  to  his  own 
road  should  not  be  simplified  will  sweep  aside  as  mere 
timidit}-  the  argument  that  some  other  complicated  set  of 
rates  in  which  his  road  is  not  interested  could  not  be  simpli- 
fied. Local  waybilling  between  junction  p>oints,  with  rate.- 
Ijased  on  a  percentage  of  other  rates,  which  themselves  are 
based  on  some  complicated  system  of  percentages,  makes  a 
large  amount  of  absolutely  unnecessary  clerical  labor.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  together  widely  separated  traffic  officers 
and  of  getting  any  agreement  between  a  multitude  of  com- 
petitors has  heretofore  been  greater  than  the  Accounting 
.\ssociation  could  overcome.  Now,  however,  when  there  is 
a  central  board  with  power  to  deal  with  such  subjects,  and 
when  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  railroad  officers  has  been 
so  concentrated  on  the  elimination  of  waste,  the  time  ought 
to  be  propitious  for  an  establishment  of  interline  waybilling 
with  through  rates  and  simplified  divisions. 


"SMOKES"  FOR  THE  RAILWAY  MEN  IN  FRANCE 

TTHF  railway- regiments  which  have  been  raised  and  those 
which  are  being  raised  for  service  in  Europe  should  be 
"adopted"  by  the  railway  officers  and  employees  and  the 
railway  supply  concerns  of  this  country.  These  regiments 
are  composed  of  former  railway  officers  and  employees. 
Their  members  are  all  making  great  sacrifice?  for  their 
countr}-.  ^^"hatever  the  railway  and  railway  supply  men  who 
stay  behind  can  do  to  show  their  appreciation  of  what  the 
members  of  the  railway  regiments  are  doing,  to  help  to  make 
them  realize  that  the  folks  at  home  have  not  forgotten  them 
and  to  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  even  their  pleasure 
ought  to  be  done. 

\Mien  men  are  deprived  in  one  way  or  another  of  the 
social  life  and  the  comforts  of  home  the  proportion  of  them 
who  smoke  greatly  increases,  and  in  no  class  of  men  is  the 
desire  for  the  enjo}'ment  of  smoking  greater  than  among 
soldiers. 

"For  thy  sake,  tobacco.  I 
Would  Hn  anytliinc  but  die- 
Said  Charles  Lamb  in  his  "A  Farewell  to  Tobacco.'"  The 
average  soldier,  and  especially  if  he  has  been  deprived  of  a 
reasonable  suppl}'  of  tobacco  for  a  while,  would  state  his 
feelings  quite  as  strongly  as  did  Lamb.  Furthermore,  the 
average  American  soldier  who  has  had  to  use  French  tobacco 
for  a  while  would  lie  willing  almost  to  die  for  some  Amer- 
ican tobacco.      The  manufacture   and   sale  of  tobacco  is   a 
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monopoly  of  the  French  government  and  Americans  who 
have  had  experience  with  the  French  tobacco  seldom  care 
to  renew  acquaintance  with  it. 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the  railway  regiments  may 
have  the  solace  of  "Lady  Nicotine"  a  movement  has  been 
started  by  a  number  of  the  leading  railway  supply  concerns 
to  raise  a  fund  among  the  railway  supply  companies  for  this 
purpose.  Details  regarding  this  movement  are  given  else- 
where in  this  issue.  S.  M.  Felton,  director  general  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  government,  has  estimated  the 
amount  of  tobacco  which  should  be  sent  to  the  railway  regi- 
ments and  the  committee  of  railway  supply  men  which  has 
heen  organized  will  endeavor  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  for 
this  purpose. 

No  difficulty  ought  to  be  experienced  in  raising  the  re- 
quired amount  of  money.  Contributions  ought  to  flow  in  in 
abundant  quantity  from  railwa)'  su[)])ly  comjjanies,  and 
supply  men  all  over  the  country  who  are  interested  in  the 
ccmfort  and  welfare  of  the  brave  and  patriotic  men  com- 
■  posing  the  railway  regiments.  All  the  members  of  these 
regiments  are  volunteers  and  they  have  been  inspired  solely 
by  patriotism  in  enlisting.  The  railway  supply  men  who 
are  among  the  most  patriotic  and  generous  of  our  citizens, 
may  be  relied  on  to  do  their  bit  in  seeing  that  they  do  not 
want  for  smokes. 


"BREAD  CAST  UPON  THE  RAILS" 

Co.MI".  facts  which  are  of  great  interest  and  significance 
at  this  time  are  presented  in  an  entertaining  story  form 
by  John  W.  Kean,  transportation  clerk  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, in  an  article  entitled,  "Railway  Land  Grants  Now 
Save  Public  Millions,"  which  wc  publish  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  men  of  the 
LaFollette  school  of  political  philosophy  to  dwell  upon  the 
"gifts"  of  vast  amounts  of  land  made  by  the  government  to 
the  early  railways  to  secure  their  construction.  Mr.  Kean's 
article  shows  that  these  grants  of  land  were  not  "gifts,"  but 
had  a  string  tied  to  them  and  that  this  string  will,  during 
the  present  year,  save  the  government  approximately  $50,- 
000,000  in  military  transportation  charges. 

The  railways  are  required  to  transport  the  government's 
property  and  troops  over  their  land  grant  lines  either  free 
or  for  50  per  cent  of  the  rates  charged  to  the  public.  The 
land,  wlien  given  to  the  railways,  was  practically  valueless, 
as  Mr.  Kean  shows.  Before  the  Illinois  Qentral  Railroad 
was  constructed,  land  in  the  territory  where  it  was  built  was 
offered  for  sale  by  the  government  at  12J4  cents  an  acre. 
Mr.  Kean  estimates  the  present  value  of  all  the  land  given 
to  the  railways  at  an  average  of  $10  an  acre,  or  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  it  comes 
to  a  very  large  sum.  But  if  Mr.  Kean's  estimate  of  $50,- 
000,000  as  the  government's  saving  on  military  transporta- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  land  grants  also  is  correct,  then  the 
government  this  year  on  military  transportation  alone  will 
make  a  saving  as  the  result  of  the  hind  ijrants  which  will 
])ay  a  return  of  5  per  cent  on  the  present  value  of  all  the  land 
that  it  has  given  to  the  railways.  Furthermore,  the  loads 
which,  because  of  the  land  grants,  have  to  perform  military 
transportation  free  or  at  reduced  rates,  also  have  to  transport 
the  mails  at  reduced  rates,  and  always  have  had  to. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  construction  of  railways 
immediately  cau.sed  very  great  increases  in  the  value  of  the 
adjacent  land  which  the  government  kept  as  well  as  in  the 
value  of  that  which  it  gave  to  the  railways.  As  Mr.  Kean 
shows,  land  along  the  Illinois  Central  which  the  government 
had  been  offering  for  12J-'^  cents  an  acre  readily  sold  after 
the  road  was  Ijuilt  for  $2.50  an  acre.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  tlie  land  retained  by  the  government  was  sufficient 
to  far  more  than  compensate  for  all  the  grants  it- had  made 
to  the  railways.    It  would  be  interesting,  however,  if  a  record 


could  be  presented  showing  annually  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  the  government  has  saved  in  the  transportation  of 
troops,  of  the  mails  and  of  property  belonging  to  it  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  reduction  of  rates  secured  by  the  land  grant  agree- 
ments. We  have  heard  the  statement  made,  although  we 
have  never  seen  detailed  statistics  advanced  to  support  it, 
that  certain  railways,  by  the  reductions  in  rates  on  govern- 
ment business  alone,  have  repaid  the  government  several 
times  over  for  the  land  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  "donated" 
to  them.  All  of  which  shows,  as  Mr.  Kean  makes  Uncle 
Sam  remark,  that  bread  cast  upon  the  rails,  like  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters,  may  return  after  many  days. 


SOME  VIEWS  ON  RAILROAD  PROFITS  AND 
RAILROAD  MELONS 

I  N  its  issue  for  September  20  tiie  Omaha  Daily  News  pub- 
lished an  editorial  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  certain 
.statistics  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
it  estimated  that  "the  net  revenue  or  profit  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  in  June,  1917,  will  be  found  to  exceed 
that  for  June,  1916,  by  $10,000,000."  The  total  figures  for 
June  of  railways  operating  aljout  90  per  cent  of  the  mileage 
of  the  counlrx'  and  receiving  about  97  per  cent  of  the  total 
earnings  are  now  available.  They  show  that  for  June,  1917, 
as  compared  with  June,  1916,  total  operating  revenues  in- 
creased $49,720,000  and  operating  expenses  and  taxes  $42.- 
276,000,  leaving  an  increase  of  net  operating  income  of 
$7,500,000. 

But  why  pick  out  a  single  month  for  comparison  when 
the  figures  for  six  full  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  are 
available?  The  figures  for  the  six  months,  January  to  June, 
inclusive,  show  that  total  operating  revenues  of  the  same 
roads  increased  $201,000,000,  v.hile  operating  expenses  and 
taxees  increased  $219,500,000,  and  in  consequence  net  o])- 
erating  income  or  "profit"  was  over  $18,000,000  less  than 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1916. 

Furthermore,  every  person  having  any  knowledge  of  rail- 
wa}- affairs  who  will  study  all  the  underlying  figures,  will 
see  thai  the  net  earnings  now  being  shown  are  largely  arti- 
ficial Ijecause  the  railways  are  not  spending  as  much  for 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  maintenance  of  way  as  thev 
ought  in  order  adequately  to  maintain  the  properties.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1917  the  increase  in  total  operating 
revenues  was  12.2  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  operating  ex- 
penses IS. 5  per  cent.  Meantime,  the  increase  in  transporta- 
tion expenses  was  26.3  per  cent;  the  increase  in  expenditures 
for  maintenance  of  equipment,  12.5  per  cent;  and  the  in- 
crease: in  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way  onlv  7.6  per 
cent.  If  the  railwa\s  were  spending  relatively  as  much  for 
maintenance  as  they  were  four  years  ago,  and  as  they  ought 
to  keep  in  good  shape,  their  operating  expenses  would  be 
mucli  larger  and  the  net  operating  income  shown  much 
smaller. 

\\'h\-  are  they  not  spending  more  for  maintenance?  Partly 
because  some  of  them  cannot  afford  to;  partly  because  of 
high  wages  and  high  prices;  partly  because  of  scarcity  of 
labor  and  materials.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  for  the  roads 
that  they  should  be  exploited  in  the  press  as  enjoying  larger 
net  earnings  than  they  really  are,  when  these  large  nominal 
net  earnings  arc  being  derived  in  great  measure  from  the 
deterioration  of  numerous  properties. 

Continuing  in  its  editorial,  the  Omaha  Daily  News  refers 
to  the  extra  10  per  cent  dividend  declared  by  the  directors 
of  the  Burlington  on  August  ,i,  and  quotes  some  statements 
from  tlie  Daily  News  Record,  which  it  refers  to  as  "a  New 
York  financial  and  commercial  sheet." 

"This  is  only  a  very  small  slice,"  says  the  Daily  News 
Record  in  the  article  quoted,  "of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quinc\  melon,  which  will  some  day  come  to  the  holders 
of  stock.     .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  extra  surplus  is  estimated  in 
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excess  of  $100,000,000,  and  thi.s  10  per  cent  extra  dividend 
is  only  10  per  cent  of  that  estimated  surplus." 

The  implication  is  that  stockholders  will  ultimately  get 
all  of  the  Burlington  surplus.  They  would  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  it  very  soon  in  the  form  of  cash  dividends, 
since  practically  all  of  it  is  invested  in  physical  improve- 
ments in  the  property.  "If  the  improvements,  which  have 
been  paid  for  out  of  earnings,  were  capitalized,"  the  Daily 
News  Record  adds,  "the  surplus  would  be  very  much  larger." 
We  suppose  this  sentence  is  meant  to  suggest  that  the  way 
the  Daily  News  Record  expects  the  stockholders  to  get  the 
rest  of  the  melon  is  in  the  form  of  stock  dividends. 

"The  same  journal,  talking  frankly,  because,"  as  the 
Omaha  Daily  News  remarks,  "it  is  read  only  by  those  who 
profit  from  the  conditions  it  describes,"  continues: 

"The  significance  of  it  (the  Burlington  dividend)  was  that  perhaps 
prosperous  railroads  would  do  something  more  for  stockholders  than 
pay  dividends  of  the  past  few  years,  now  that  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  join  the  hue  and  cry  of  railroad  poverty  and  impendmg  bank- 
ruptcy. There  is  a  long  list  of  railroad  properties  in  this  country  which 
can  declare  larger  dividends,  extra  dividends,  rights,  etc.,  dividing  up 
accrued  surplus,  provided  that  directors  are  willing  to  do  so.  Railroad 
etiquette  demanded  that  in  the  campaign  for  increased  rates  there 
should  be  no  such  distribution,  but  now  that  the  ice  is  broken,  other 
directors  may  be  willing  to  take  the  plunge." 

As  the  Omaha  Daily  News  truly  remarks,  "Quite  different 
from  the  talk  made  by  the  railways  when  they  asked  for 
permission  to  raise  rates!"  But  the  Omaha  Daily  News 
should  note  that  all  this  talk  about  railroads  that  are  so  rich 
they  can  afford  to  increase  dividends,  cut  "melons,"  etc., 
does  not  come  from  the  managers  of  the  railways.  It  comes 
from  a  publication  in  New  York  for  whose  views  most  of  the 
railway  managers  would  he  onl}-  too  glad  to  disavow 
responsibility. 

The  quotations  we  have  made  from  tlie  Omaha  Daily 
News  and  from  the  Daily  News  Record  of  New  York  illus- 
trate two  kinds  of  utterances  which  do  the  railways  much 
harm.  There  is  one  class  of  publications  which  constantly 
exaggerates  the  prosperity  of  the  railways  in  order  to  create 
public  sentiment  against  them.  There  is  another  class  which 
constantly  exaggerates  the  probable,  and  even  the  possible, 
dividends  of  railways,  apparently  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  the  speculative  element  among  investors  and  of  that  other 
large  class  of  investors  who  have  never  become  reconciled  to 
the  principle  that  great  conservatism  in  financial  manage- 
ment is  as  indispensable  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  railway 
companies  as  efficiency   in  operation. 

The  managers  of  tlie  railways  know,  first,  that  there  are 
not  many  roads  in  this  country  that  could  now,  or  are  likel}' 
ever  to  be  aljle  in  future  to  cut  melons.  They  also  know  that 
it  is  most  inexpedient  for  the  railways  as  a  whole  that 
those  which  can  do  so  should  do  so.  Unfortunately,  the 
hands  of  the  responsible  managers  are  often  forced  by  men 
in  Wall  street  whose  avarice  is  only  surpassed  by  their  ig- 
norance of  the  state  of  pul)lic  opinion  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains. 

To  any  men  having  inlluence  in  the  financial  affairs  of 
railways  who  believe  with  the  Daily  News  Record  of  New 
York  that  there  are  numerous  jirosperous  railways  which 
could  and  should  go  into  the  melon-cutting  business,  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  suggests'  that  they  travel  for  a  while 
over  the  lines  of  the  railway's  of  the  South  and  West  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  sentiment  which  prevails 
among  the  people  of  those  territories,  especially  those  in 
the  agricultural  communities.  If  they  will  do  this,  they  will 
return  to  their  desks  realizing  that  so  far  as  the  future  of 
private  ownership  and  management  of  railways  in  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  they  had  just  as  well  go  out  and 
dynamite  every  mile  of  road  in  the  countrj-  as  to  attempt  to 
revive  the  melon-cutting  industry. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  does  not  believe  in  railroad 
melons,  whether  in  the  form  of  stock  dividends  or  cash  divi- 
dends or  in  any  other  form.  We  do  not  believe  in  them 
either  as  a  matter  of  railroad  policy  or  of  principle.     The 


melons  which  a  few  railways  cut  10  years  or  more  ago,  have, 
by  the  effect  they  produced  on  public  sentiment,  cost  the 
railways  as  a  whole  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and, 
if  as  a  result  of  such  emanations  from  Wall  street  as  that 
published  by  the  Daily  News  Record  of  New  York,  the  im- 
pression goes  abroad  that  melon-cutting  is  to  be  revived  in 
the  railroad  business,  those  who  are  now  trying  to  secure 
reforms  in  our  present  system  of  railway  regulation  had  just 
as  well  shut  up  shop  and  engage  in  some  other  line  of  en- 
deavor. 

There  is  no  good  reason  founded  on  public  polic\',  eco- 
nomics, law  or  morals  why  a  railway  which  has  Ijeen  con- 
servatively financed,  is  being  efficiently  operated  and  well 
maintained,  is  giving  the  public  good  service  and  is  earning 
enough  money  to  do  so  should  not  pay  dividends  of  6,  8  or 
10  per  cent;  but  proposals  to  pay  big  extra  dividends  or  to 
capitalize  invested  surplus  by  the  issuance  of  large  stock 
dividends  are  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  if  any  of  tht- 
financial  powers  in  Wall  street  don"t  know  this  they  need 
education  regarding  railway  affairs  even  more  than  do  the 
radical  politicians  of  the  ]\Iiddle  West. 


MATERIAL  FOR  THE  MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

""THE  mechanical  departments  on  most  railroads  have  for  a 
^  number  of  years  been  giving  more  and  more  attention 
to  the  conservation  of  material.  This  tendency  was  quick- 
ened during  the  hard  times,  preceding  the  world  war;  as  a 
result  a  great  many  roads  had  a  more  or  less  thorough  house- 
cleaning  of  material.  Some  of  it  was  found  to  be  obsolete 
or  entirely  useless  and  was  sold  as  scrap;  other  parts  were 
such  that  they  could  be  repaired  or  reworked  and  put  back 
into  service;  a  large  amount  of  material  was  suitable  for  im- 
mediate use  and  was  turned  back  into  the  storehouses  for 
distribution  to  points  where  it  was  most  needed.  After  the 
entry  of  this  country  into  the  war  the  price  of  materials  rose 
to  a  still  higher  level  and  further  incentive  was  given  to 
clamation.  Certain  classes  of  material  became  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  at  any  price  and  the  railroads  were  forced  to 
use  all  their  ingenuity  in  piecing  out,  reworking  and  utiliz- 
ing scrap  material  of  this  sort. 

In  not  a  few  cases  radical  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  design  of  parts  in  order  to  substitute  materials  which 
were  more  easily  obtainable.  There  are  limits,  however,  to 
which  the  conservation  of  material  may  be  carried  in  these 
days  when  the  cars  and  locomotives  are  making  new  records 
each  month  for  service  performances,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  now  that  skilled  labor,  or  labor  of  any  kind,  is  so  scarce. 
A  new  factor  has  also  entered  into  the  problem'  in  the  past 
few  months;  the  output  of  a  number  of  industries  that  sup- 
plied raw  material  to  railway  supply  companies,  and  even 
some  of  those  that  furnished  finished  material  to  railways, 
has  been  commandeered  by  the  government.  More  and  more 
is  expected  of  the  railroads  in  the  months  to  come,  and  yet  it 
must  frankly  be  admitted  that  the  hea\w  and  prolonged  stress 
on  the  motive  power  and  equipment  is  beginning  to  tell.  A 
consideralile  part  of  the  equipment  is  now  in  no  condition  to 
stand  a  severe  winter.  Because  of  the  vital  importance  of 
transportation  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the  war  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  in  authorit}'  will  see  to  it  that  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  needed  materials  is  allotted  for  railway  use.  In- 
deed, it  will  do  little  good  to  commandeer  it  for  other  pur- 
po.ses  if  the  railroads  are  unable  to  transport  it.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  railways  have  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  help  the  nation  in  its  time  of  need  and  doubtless  have 
hesitated  to  put  too  much  stress  upon  the  needs  of  the  rail- 
roads. It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  time  has  come  for 
concerted,  action  in  order  that  sufficient  provision  may  be 
made  to  see  that  they  are  properh-  equipped  to  meet  the 
greater  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  them. 


Railway  Land  Grants  Now  Save  Public  Millions 

"Bread  Cast   Upon  Rails"  Gives  $50,000,000  a  Year 
to    Government   in    Military    Transportation   Charges 

By  John  W.  Kean 

Transportation  Clerk,  Xavy  Department,  W'asliington,  D.  C. 


UNCLE  SAM  was  bu>\  with  a  short  pencil  when  1  en- 
tered his  office  and  there  was  such  a  pleased  expres- 
sion on  his  face  that  I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  inter- 
rupt him. 

Evidently  working  out  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem he  put  the  pencil  carefully  away  in  the  fancy  vest  and 
looking  up  with  a  smile  asked,  "What  is  it  the  Scriptures 
sa>-.  Son,  about  'bread  cast  upon  the  waters'?" 

"  'Bread  cast  upon  the  waters  shall  return  after  many 
da)S,"  "   I  replied. 

"I  knew  it  was  something  like  that,"  he  said.  Then, 
glancing  down  at  the  sheets  ujMn  which  he  had  been  figur- 
ing, he  continued,  "I  have  just  made  the  strange  and  agree- 
able discovery  that  bread  cast  upon  the  rails  also  returns 
after  many  days." 

"You  will  have  to  explain  that  remark  to  me,  Uncle,"  I 
said,  "I'm  not  very  good  at  riddles." 

"With  pleasure,"  Uncle  said.  "From  1850  to  1870  I 
was  on  a  regular  Santa  Glaus  spree  and  gave  away  over 
one  hundred  million  acres  of  land  to  ambitious  nephews 
with  an  itching  to  build  railroads.  There  was  a  string  at- 
taihed  to  the  gifts,  however,  in  the  shape  of  a  proviso  that 
my  troops  and  property  were  to  be  granted  reductions  in 
rates.  Not  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  string  at 
the  time,  because  who  imagined  I  would  be  transporting 
troops  and  property  to  the  extent  I  am  today?  Here  are 
some  figures,  however,  which  show  that  the  little  drawliack 
inserted  in  the  grants  will  bring  in  full)-  $50,000,000  this 
year.     Is  that  plain  talk,  Son?" 

"It  certainly  is,  Uncle,''  I  answered,  "and  I  imagine  fifty 
million  makes  quite  a  nice  bouquet  of  yellow  beauties." 

A  $50,000,000  Return 

"Yes,  and  I  must  say  the  boys  are  presenting  it  with  good 
grace,  as  they  can  well  afford  to  do.  My  tran.sportation  bill 
this  \ear  is  simply  a  whopper.  Take  the  war  department 
alone.  My  original  appropriation  for  the  army  was  $4,350,- 
000.  We  thought  it  was  quite  .some  appropriation  at  the 
time,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  chicken  feed,  to  talk  plain  for 
you.  Son." 

I  acknowledged  the  corn  and  Uncle  continued:  "Then  I 
sat  in  the  Big  Game  and  in  June  Congress,  my  banker,  gave 
me  a  $221,963,745.42  stack  "of  chips  for  the  Transportation 
of  the  Army  and  its  Supplies.  That  went  before  I  had  the 
seat  warm  and  on  September  6  the  banker  began  considering 
a  little  request  for  $350,00(1,000  more.  The  way  the  game 
is  going  I  will  spend  $500,000,000  for  railroad  transporta- 
tion for  the  army  alone.  The  navv  and  other  departments 
will  cost  me  $25,000,000  more." 

"You  evidently  figure  then.  Uncle,"  I  said,  "that  the  draw- 
back in  the  grants  will  bring  you  in  about  10  per  cent?" 

"Yes,  that's  a  very  conservative  estimate,"  Uncle  replied. 
"It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  the  roads  did  not 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  such  deductions,  but  tliey  never 
have  and  there  has  been  no  reason  why  I  should  keep  such 
a  record." 

"I  understand.  Uncle,"  I  said,  ''that  the  lines  contemplate 
the  establishment  of  a  clearing  house  in  \\"ashington  for  all 
.government  business.  If  they  do  I  presume  theV  will  keep 
better  records  on  this  class  of  travel  which  will  be  very  hea\'\' 
for  rears  to  come." 


"No  doubt,  and  they  should  do  so,"  Uncle  said.  "It  was 
a  realization  of  the  value  of  the  grants  to  me  this  year,  how- 
ever, that  started  me  on  a  little  historical  research  and  I 
have  certainly  come  across  some  very  interesting  and  amus- 
ing documents." 

"Please  tell  me  about  them.  Uncle,"  I  said,  "I  am  always 
interested  in  anything  that  affects  the  railroads." 

"Gladly,  "  Uncle  said.  ''You  understand,  of  course,  the 
general  history  of  the  grants  and  that  they  were  made  in  the 
first  place  primarily  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  public  lands. 
Then,  later,  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint;  railroads  were 
necessar}'  to  provide  the  early  pioneers  with  a  means  of  pro- 
tection against  the  savages.  Still  later,  before  there  was  any 
means  of  transportation  across  the  continent,  except  by  prairie 
schooner,  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  and  I  donated 
millions  of  acres  of  the  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  construction 
of  these  transcontinental  lines,  which  were  also  a  military 
necessity,  there  are  volumes  of  history  that  is  more  thrilling 
than  any  fiction." 

Uncle  interrupted  his  story,  apparently  recalling  those  early 
days  and  the  brave  men  and  women  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  great  democratic  country.  The  story  of  the  land 
grants  promised  to  be  more  interesting  than  I  expected,  so, 
after  a  moment,  I  said,  "Go  ahead.  Uncle,  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  read  me  a  lot  of  dry  laws  filled  with  statistics, 
but  you  arc  telling  a  real  story." 

"No,"  Uncle  said  with  a  smile  and  shake  of  the  head,  "I 
haven't  told  you  a  story,  I  have  just  told  you  where  there 
were  stories.  However,  I  will  sketch  the  land  grant  history 
for  you  in  the  form  of  a  story  if  you  like — a  sort  of  moving 
picture  as  it  were. 

Some  L.\nd  Gr.axt  History 

"Stephen  A.  Douglas,  'The  Little  Giant,'  of  Illinois,  in- 
duced me  to  make  the  first  grant  in  1850  to  the  states  of  Illi- 
nois, Mississippi  and  Alabama  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road from  Dulmque  and  Chicago  to  the  Ohio  river  and  from 
the  Ohio  river  to  Mobile.  'The  Little  Giant'  is,  therefore, 
our  hero.  As  a  result  of  this  grant  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroads  were  constructed. 

"Now,  of  course,  you  understand,  Son,  that  we  cannot 
have  a  story  without  a  villain  and  the  papers  and  it  was 
right  in  this  first  grant  that  the  rascal  came  upon  the  scene. 
To  work  upon  his  entrance  properly,  however,  I  must  go  back 
to  the  year  1802.  In  that  year  I  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  'view,  mark  and  open  such  roads  in  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio  river  as,  in  his  opinion,  might 
best  promote  the  sale  of  the  public  land.'  Then,  for  the  next 
scene,  moving  westward  to  Indiana,  in  the  year  1824,  I 
made  a  grant  of  land  to  that  state  for  a  canal  to  connect  the 
Waba.sh  river  with  Lake  Erie.  The  grant  contained  this 
])roviso: 

.\ND  PROVIDED  FURTHER,  that  the  said  canal,  when  complcled 
shall  be  and  forever  remain  a  public  highway  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  free  from  any  toll  or  other  charge  whatever, 
for  any  property  of  the  United  States  or  persons  in  their  service  on 
public  business  passing  through  the  same. 

"This  was  the  first  proviso  with  reference  to  reductions 
in  fares  and  it  covered  my  property  and  ail  persons  in  mv 
.service. 

".^nd  now  we  are  back  to  1850,  and  the  villain.     I  have 
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made  a  thorough  search  of  the  records  but,  so  far,  have  been 
unable  to  identify  him.  The  grant  of  1850  for  the  railroads 
followed  the  wording  of  the  canal  grant  with  this  single 
exception — the  words  'persons  in  their  service'  were  changed 
to  read  'troops  of  the  United  States.' 

"All  the  succeeding  grants  to  the  roads  also  read  'troops 
of  the  United  States.'  As  I  said,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
who  made  the  change  or  why  it  was  done.  Had  no  change 
been  made  I  would  today  be  receiving  reductions  in  rates 
for  all  my  family  instead  of  for  my  troops  only.  It  may  be 
the  framers  of  the  grant  figured  such  a  clause  might  en- 
courage civilian  travel  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  for 
me  to  transport  troops.  If  that  \vas  the  reason,  they  left 
out  the  civilians  the)'  made  a  liad  guess  for  I  will  spend 
$500,000  this  year  for  the  transportation  of  my  farmer  boys 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  alone.  When  you  con- 
sider what  I  will  pay  for  the  rest  of  my  civilian  family  you 
can  imagine  what  the  rascal  cost  me." 

"He  was  a  regular  villain,  Uncle,"  I  said  with  great 
sympathy,  "to  change  the  papers  on  you  like  that,  but  let's 
forget  him  if  you  please  and  introduce  me  to  the  heroine,  I 
am  anxious  to  meet  the  lady." 

I  think  Uncle  realized  I  was  trying  to  corner  him  in  his 
little  plot  of  telling  the  land  grant  history  as  a  story  but  he 
just  .smiled  and  reached  for  another  paper,  "I  have  here,"  he 
said,  "a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  part  of  which  I 
will  read  to  you: 

Was  the  plaintiff,  by  reason  of  being  a  land  grant  railroad,  bound  to 
transport  the  troops  and  property  of  the  United  States  free  of  charge,  or 
had  SHE  a   right  to  a   reasonable   compensation   for  such   services. 

"There  SHE  is.  Son — the  railroads.  Just  at  present  the 
damsel  is  very  busy  bustling  around  attending  to  business 
but  ordinarily  she  requires  her  full  share  of  attention." 

"Well,  we  must  admit  she  makes  a  good  heroine.  Uncle," 
I  said,  "and  it  is  proper  that  she  should  receive  attention. 
Now  you  know,  of  course,  Uncle,  that  a  story  must  have  a 
comedian.' — "Here,"  I  thought,  "is  where  I  have  him  cor- 
nered,"— "May  I  ask  who  is  your  funny  man?" 

Again  Uncle  smiled  and  reached  for  a  paper.  "Before 
I  introduce  my  comedian,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  give 
you  some  advice.  No  doubt,  you  have  frequently  wondered 
why  government  documents — with  a  few  notable  exceptions 
— were  such  dry  reading.  I  know  you  have  and  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  the  reason  and  then  introduce  my  comedian. 

"Documents  in  commercial  life  are  comparatively  short 
lived,  but  some  literary  ghoul  is  alwa)'s  poking  through  my 
vaults  and  bringing  to  light  my  past  history.  A  prospector 
who  discovers  a  pocket  of  virgin  gold  is  no  happier  than  one 
of  those  chaps  when  he  comes  across  a  flowery  document  that 
has  missed  history  a  million  miles.  He  immediately  repro- 
duces the  masterpiece  for  the  edilication  of  a  humor-loving 
public,  while  the  disgusted  author  mutters  strange  words 
and  turns  over  in  his  grave.  So  be  careful  what  you  write. 
Son,  when  you  are  a  United  States  Senator,  or  some  day  it 
will  be  dug  up  on  you  as  was  this  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  Pacific  Railroads  and  Telegraph, 
August,  1856.  Just  to  carry  out  our  little  plot  I  will  pick 
the  author  of  this  report  as  my  humorous  character. 

When  Land  Was  Worth  liy.  Cents  An  Acre 
"After  expressing  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  a  railroad 
could  ever  be  built  across  the  continent  'through  those  vast 
mountain  regions  whose  aspiring  summits  present  12  feet  of 
defying  snow  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  July  sun,'  the  report 
continues : 


resistlessly  do  the  winds  sweep  over 
quite    impossible    to    gain    a    distant 


So  rapid  is  the  fall  of  snow,  am 
those  almost  boundless  plains,  it 
shelter. 

So  with  a  train  of  cars  running  up  the  plain  from  Iowa  or  Missouri  to 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  a  distance  of  some  800  miles,  how,  in 
a  storm,  is  shelter,  or  wood,  or  water,  or  food  to  be  gained?  Arrested 
800  miles  from  Iowa  in  November,  how  is  a  train  of  cars  to  be  relieved 
before  May?  By  what  means  could  it  even  be  visited?  In  such  a  case 
the    sheltering    skill    would   be    useless.      To    talk    of    doing   business   in    the 


winter  seavt.n  on  a  road  through  such  a  region,  though  every  conductor 
was  a  Kit  Carson  and  every  traveler  a  Fremont,  would  seem  to  be  idle 
and  preposterous. 

■He  certainl}-  didn't  think  much  of  the  idea,  did  he. 
Under" 

"No.  but  we  must  make  allowances.  Son.  A  minority  re- 
port is  a  thankless  task.  I  hope,  however,  you  will  take  the 
lesson  to  lieart  and  if  you  are  ever  tempted  to  do  an\'  fancy 
writing  be  ver}',  very  careful." 

"I  will  certainly  do  so  Uncle."  I  said.  "But  just  what 
was  your  part  in  the  land  grant  stor}'.  to  get  back  to  our 
bacon,  or  rather  bread?" 

"\\'ell  some  of  the  boys  thought  I  was  the  Goat,''  Uncle 
replied  smiling,  "and  no  wonder.  But  they  only  saw  part 
of  the  picture. 

"In  the  20  years  following  1850  I  gave  away  or  granted 
107,722,553  acres  of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads. This  was  a  territory  equal  in  size  to  the  New  Eng- 
land .states  with  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  added  for 
good  measure.  This  immense  territory  was  divided  among 
the  following  35  railroads: 

.Mabama   &   Vicksburg 199,102 

.Alabama  Great  Southern 653,809 

.Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 3,007,839 

.Atchison,  Topeka   &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines 3,157,478 

Central    of    Georgia 302,191 

Chicago  &  North   Western 3,954,934 

Chicago,   Burlington   &   Quincv 3,363,297 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul 1,465,554 

Chicago,   Rock  Island   &  Pacific 829,404 

Chicago,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 3,271,091 

Duluth,    South    Shore    &•    Atlantic 434,231 

Grand    Rapids    &    Indiana 852,521 

Grand  Trunk    6.469 

Great  Northern    2,924.263 

Gulf   &    Ship    Island 139,113 

Illinois    Central     3,611,620 

Lake   Shore   &   Michigan    Central 141,320 

Louisville  &  Nashville    1,580.40: 

Michigan    Central     603,468 

Minneapolis,   St.    Paul  &   Sault   Ste.   Marie 838,228 

Missouri,    Kansas    &   Texas 705,622 

Missouri   Pacific    397,263 

Mobile    &    Ohio    1,156,659 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.   Louis 67.78.^ 

Northern  Pacific   31,658.331 

Pere    Marquette    512.887 

St.    Joseph  &   Grand   Island 462,933 

St.  "Louis    &    San    Francisco 1,280,784 

St.    Louis,    Iron    Mountain    &    Southern 2,442,398 

Seaboard    Air    Line 1,460,984 

Southern  Pacific    : 16,012,228 

Southern  Railway   458.556 

Te.xas    &    Pacific 1,001,017 

Union    Pacific    18,306,036 

\'icksburg,  .Shreveport  &  Pacific 463,74" 

Total   Number  of  Acres 107,722,564 

"The  last  grant  was  made  in  1871  and  in  that  year  the 
state  legislatures  of  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania passed  resolutions  protesting  against  any  further 
grants." 

"You  were  really  not  surprised  were  you,  Uncle?"  I 
asked.     "That  certainly  was  a  Santa  Claus  spree." 

"Nij,  I  was  not  surprised,"  Uncle  said.  "I  must  say  that 
once  I  get  started  I  do  not  believe  in  half-way  measures. 
But  don't  forget  that  the  drawback  provision  in  the  grants 
will  be  at  work  as  long  as  the  railroads  are  in  existence.  I 
think  when  the  day  of  final  accounting  comes  Uncle  Sam 
will  have  a  credit  on  the  right  side  in  these  land  grant  deals. 
Let  me  also  read  you  part  of  the  majority  report  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House  on  Pacific  Railroads  and 
Telegraph.  August,  1856: 

No  better  example  can  be  given  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  railroads  to  both  public  and  private  property,  than  that  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  On  the  line  of  that  railroad  the  pulilic 
lands  had  been  otTered  for  sale  for  many  years  without  finding  a  pur- 
chaser, and  were  at  last  reduced  to  the  lowest  minimum  price,  12^  cents 
per  acre— 

"Think  of  that,"  Uncle  interrupted  his  reading  to  re- 
mark. ".\n  eighty  in  the  heart  of  Illinois  going  begging 
for  ten  dollars.     Now  listen — " 


-but   after   the   government  had   given   away   one-half   to  assist 
be  road,  the  other  half  very  readily  sold  for  $2.50  per  acre. 


building 


"So  you  see  there  are  two  sides  to  the  picture  and  I  did 
not  make  such  a  bad  bargain  after  all.     Nor  did  the  State 
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of  Illinois,  judging  from  the  following  article  in  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post  of  May  30,  1856: 

The  official  returns  of  the  new  census  of  Illinois  (1856;  have  just  been 
received.  The  entire  population  is  over  1,300,000,  which  is  a  gain  of 
about  50  per  cent  upon  the  census  of  1850.  By  comparing  the  increase 
through  the  several  decades  and  semi-decades  since  the  census  has  been 
taken  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  has  been  much  larger  during  the  past  five 
years  than  in  any  former  period.  The  railroad  system  has  been  developed 
in  Illinois  within  the  last  five  years,  and  one  of  the  fruits  has  been  to 
double  the  population.  A  correspondent  showed  the  other  day  that  another 
was  to  quintuple  the  value  of  her  land.  Add  to  these  the  improved  society, 
the  multiplied  educational  and  moral  influences  which  follow  population, 
and  take  advantage  of  all  cheap  methods  of  transportation,  and  then  one 
may  begin  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  modern  railway  systerti  as 
.Tn    engine   of   civilization. 

"You  see,"  Uncle  said  smiling,  "there  were  publicity  ex- 
])crts  in  those  days  looking  after  the  interests;  of  our  lead- 
ing lady." 

"And  the  experts  of  today  are  no  better.  Uncle."  I  sa;d, 
"only  now  they  get  a  lot  of  pictures  to  help  along  the  good 
work.  Did  the  building  of  the  lines  have  the  same  good 
effect  in  increasing  the  value  of  your  land  in  other  cases  as 
ill   Illinois?"   I  asked. 

"Yes,"  Uncle  answered.  "Of  course,  the  benefits  were 
not  always  so  immediate.  Nearly  all  the  acts  provided  for 
a  grant  of  every  alternate  section  for  six  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  road  and  nearly  all  carried  a  further  proviso  that 
the  remaining  sections  should  be  sold  to  settlers  at  not  less 
than  double  the  minimum  price  per  acre." 

"Has  the  value  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  lines  ever  been 
figured.  Uncle?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  Uncle  answered,  "but  estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  amount  received  by  the  lines  for  lands  sold  that  are 
fairlv  accurate.  This  e,stimate  averages  $10  per  acre,  or 
about  $1,000,000,000  for  the  107,000,000  acres.  Most  of 
the  grants  excepted  mineral  lands  (other  than  coal  and 
iron)  and  this  exception  has  been  the  source  of  considerable 
litigation.  Oil,  as  you  know,  was  discovered  on  the  land 
granted  to  the  Southern  Pacitic  Company  in  California  and 
many  learned  judges  have  had  an  opportunity  to  decide 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  oil  was  a  mineral. 

•■Then  you  must  not  forget  the  military  feature  of  the 
grants.  The  great  transcontinental  lines  received  millions 
of  acres  of  land  but  their  builders  were  brave  men  and  en- 
titled to  help  in  the  construction  of  lines  which  were  an 
alisolute  military  necessity  but  which  were  through  a  ter- 
ritory where,  as  our  humorous  friend  wrote,  'the  country  was 
so  sandy,  sterile  and  desolate  a  wolf  could  not  make  a  liv- 
ing.' This  is  the  same  country  which  the  ■government  and 
the  lines  have  made  the  supply  house  for  the  world." 

L.^ND  Grant  Rates 

"Your  story  has  certainly  taught  me  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  predict,  Uncle,"  I  said,  "but  there  is  one  point  that  is  not 
quite  clear  to  me.  The  clau.se  in  the  grants  stated  that  you 
were  to  have  the  use  of  the  lines  free  from  toll  or  other  charge 
and  you  keep  speaking  of  reductions  in  rates.  Will  you 
clear  that  up  for  me?" 

Uncle  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  tlien  said  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "You  have  touched  on  a  rather  delicate  subject. 
Son,  i)Ut  I  will  explain.  I  sometimes  think  it  was  a  case  of 
the  villain  still  pursuing  me. 

"There  are  two  classes  of  land-grant  roads  now — free 
lines  over  which  I  pay  aiisolutcly  no  charge  for  the  trans- 
portation of  my  troops  and  property,  and  lines  over  which 
I  pay  SO  per  cent  of  the  public  rate. 

"The  first  grant>  provided  that  I  was  to  have  the  use  of 
the  lines  free  from  toll  or  other  charge.  These  are  now  the 
SO  per  cent  lines.  Several  of  the  latter  grants  contained  an 
additional  proviso  reading,  WW  property  and  troops  of  the 
United  States  shall  at  all  times  be  transported  over  the  said 
railroad  and  branches  at  the  cost,  charge  and  exjiense  of 
the  company.'  These  are  the  free  lines  and,  unfortunatelv 
for  me,  they  are  not  very  numerous.     The  Southern  Pacific, 


fnjm  a  point  near  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  Portland,  Ore.,  is 
the  longest  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  from  my  stand- 
point. There  are  also  free  stretches  of  line  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  the  Rock  Island  in  Arkansas  that  came  in  very 
handy  in  figuring  rates  on  the  movements  to  the  Mexican 
border,  which  you  will  recall  if  you  are  good  at  remembering 
ancient  history.  There  are  a  few'more  strips,  but  up  to  the 
present,  at  least,  they  have  not  been  of  much  importance  so 
far  as  my  movements  of  troops  and  property'  have  lieen 
concerned. 

"It  was  the  first  proviso,  however,  that  started  all  the 
troulile.  The  lines  said,  'Go  ahead.  We  admit  we  are  a  pub- 
lic highway  for  the  use  of  your  troops  and  property  free 
from  toll  or  other  charge,  but  we  deny  that  we  are  under 
an}-  obligation  to  furnish  motive  power  or  equipment  free 
of  charge.'  " 

"It  certainly  did  look  like  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  the 
villain,  didn't  it.  Uncle?"     I  said. 

"I  must  confess  it  did,"  Uncle  replied  with  a  slight  shake 
of  the  head.  "The  question,  however,  was  finally  submitted 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  I  have  just  been  reading  the  opin- 
ion which  was  handed  down  in  October,  1876.  It  is  very 
interesting.  I  have  always  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  in  my  immediate  family  experts  in  handling  English 
and  presenting  facts  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner.  Many 
of  my  public  documents  are  masterpieces  in  this  respect  and 
it  occurred  to  me  while  reading  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  land-grant  case  that  here  was  a  document  en- 
titled to  a  place  on  the  roll  of  honor.  I  will  read  >-ou  the 
vital  parts  of  the  opinion : 

Congress  in  most  of  the  legislative  acts  by  which  it  has  made  donations 
of  public  lands  to  the  states  in  which  thev  lie,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  construction  of  railroads,  has  stipulated  that  the  railroads  so  aided 
shall  be  public  highw.iys  for  the  use  of  the  government,  free  from  all 
tolls  or  other  charge  for  the  transportation  of  its  troops  or  property.  The 
qurstion  has  arisen  between  the  railroad  companies  owning  these  roads 
and  the  officers  of  the  government  whether  this  reservation  includes  the 
free  use  of  the  roads  alone,  or  transportation  also.  The  companies  claim 
that  if  they  give  to  the  government  the  free  use  of  their  roads  it  is  all 
that  is  required  of  them.  The  government  claims  that  it  is  entitled  to  have 
free  transportation  on  the  roads,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  companies 
to  perform  it:  and  Congress  has  refused  compensation  for  such  transporta- 
tioii,  giving  the  companies,  however,  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Claims.  That  court  having  been  appealed  to.  and  having  decided  adversely 
to  the  companies,  they  have  appealed  to  this  court,  and  the  cases  are  now 
before  us   for   consideration. 

The  manner  in  which  the  question  arises  is  stated  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy  by  the  counsel  of  one  of  the  appellant   companies  as   follows:  — 

"I'll  bet  he  was  the  villain,  Uncle,"  I  interrupted,  but 
Uncle  only  smiled  and  continued  reading: 

Was  the  plaintiff,  by  reason  of  being  a  land-grant  railroad,  bound  to 
transport  the  troops  and  property  of  the  United  States  free  from  any  toll 
or  other  charge,  or  had  she  a  reasonable  right  to  a  compensation  for  such 
services? 

"I  knew  it.   Uncle,"   I  interrupted,   "see  how  the  rascal 
culled  the  plaintiff  a  'she'  just  to  work  on  their  sympathies." 
Uncle  continued  reading: 

The  case  turns  upon  the  construction  that  should  be  given  to  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  1864,  which  declares  that  "the  said  railroad  shall  be,  and 
remain,  a  public  highway  for  the  use  of  the  government  of  the  United 
.States,  free  from  all  toll  or  other  charge  for  (upon)  the  transportation  of 
any  property  or  troops  of  the  United  States." 

.•Vnd  the  counsel    for  the  appellants  analyzes  this   provision  as   fallows: — 

"This  is  a  legislative   declaration  of  three  things: 

1.  That   the   railroad   shall  be   a    public   highway. 

2.  That  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  use  the  same 

for  the  transportation  of  its  troops  and  property. 

3.  That  the  United  States,  in  the  transportation  of  its  troops 

and    property    over    such    railroad    as    a    public    highway, 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  toll  or  other  charge." 

"There  is  nothing  like  a  good  counsel,  is  there.  Uncle?'"  I 
again  interrupted. 

"There  certainly  isn't.  Son,"  Uncle  said.  "Now  listen  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Court: 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  provision  apparently  so  simple  in  its 
terms  should  give  rise  to  such  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  true 
construction.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  peculiar  character  of  a  rail- 
way as  a  means  of  public  travel  and  transportation.  The  case  of  a  turn- 
pike or  canal  would  have  furnished  no'  difficulties  whatever.  Those  thorough- 
fares are   usually   constructed  and    owned   by  companies   who   have   nothing 
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to  do  with  transportation  thereoi 
Had  the  provision  in  question 
would  have  been  clear  that  the 
have  been  merely  tiie   right  to 


They  merely  furnish  the  thoroughfare, 
elated  to  public  works  of  this  kind,  it 
right  reserved  to  the  government  would 
;   the   works  themselves    (the   turnpike   or 


canal)  free  from  toll.  The  words  "free  from  toll  or  other  charge  for  the 
transportation  of  property  or  troops"  would  have  referred,  by  necessary 
implication,  to  transportation  performed  by  the  government  itself,  either 
in  its  own  carriages  or  vessels,  or  in  carriages  or  vessels  procured  and 
employed  at  its  expen.se.  No  one  would  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the 
turnpike  or  canal  company  would  be  bound  to  furnish  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, much  less  the  propelling  power  and  labor  for   performing  it. 

"It  does  begin  to  look  a  little  bit  different,  doesn't  it, 
Uncle?"  I  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Uncle  replied.  "Each  time  I  read  that  far  I 
am  ready  to  admit  they  were  right,  but  the  next  paragraph 
advances  some  rather  startling  ideas  and  I  will  read  it  to 
you: 

It  is  undoubtedly  familiar  to  most  of  those  whose  recollections  go  back 
that  far  that  railroads  were  generally  expected  to  be  public  highways,  on 
which  every  man  who  could  procure  the  proper  carriages  and  apparatus 
would  have  the  right  to  travel.  This  was  the  understanding  in  England 
where  they  originated.  The  Railway  Clauses  Consolidated  Act,  passed 
in  1842,  provided  in  detail  for  the  use  of  railways  by  all  persons  who 
might  choose  to  put  carriages  thereon,  upon  payment  of  the  tolls  demandable. 
subject  to  the  provision  of  the  statute  and  the   regulations  of  the  company. 

"That  is  rather  startling,  Uncle,"  I  said.  "The  recent 
car  congestion  would  be  a  child's  puzzle  compared  to  the 
confusion  that  would  occur  if  everybody  who  could  afford 
a  car  and  an  engine  should  start  over  the  tracks." 

"It  does  sound  like  a  joke,  Son,  but  the  learned  Court 
explains  in  the  next  paragraph,  which  reads: 

But  the  ascertained  impracticability  of  the  general  and  indiscriminate 
public  use  of  these  great  thoroughfares  does  not  preclude  their  use  by 
transportation  companies  having  no  interest  in  the  roads  themselves.  Sijch 
companies  in  fact,  are  actually  engaged  in  conducting  a  vast  carrymg 
business  on  the  principal  lines  of  railroad  throughout  the  country.  Nor 
does  it  preclude  the  idea  that  it  may  be  of  great  importance  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  conducting  its  various  operations  in  peace  and  war,  to  have  the 
free  use  of  railroads  as  thoroughfares  whenever  it  chooses  to  assume  the 
conduct    and   management    of   its   own    transportation   business  thereon. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  reservation  in  question  secures  to  the 
government  only  a  free  use  of  the  railroads  concerned,  and  that  tt  does 
not  entitle  the  government  to  have  troops  or  property  transported  by  the 
companies  over  their  respective  roads  free  of  charge  for  transportmg 
the   same. 

"It  reallv  was  a  simple  case  when  you  come  to  think  about 
it,  Uncle.  '  But  I  noticed  that  the  Court  stated  that  you 
had  the  right  to  use  the  roads  as  thoroughfares  whenever 
you  decided  to  assume  the  conduct  of  your  own  transpor- 
tation business.  Why  was  it  you  did  not  build  the  roads 
yourself  instead  of  donating  the  land,  and  do  you  expect 
ever  to  take  over  the  complete  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  railroads?" 

"What  are  you  doing.  Son,  still  trying  to  corner  me?" 
Uncle  asked  with  a  terrible  frown  but  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  "However,  I  will  explain  the  rate  question  a  little  more 
fully  and  then  try  to  answer  you. 

"As  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  all 
cases  where  the  grants  provided  that  I  was  to  have  the  use 
of  the  road  free  from  toll  or  other  charge,  or  where  the  acts 
provided  that  Congress  was  to  fix  the  compensation,  as  was 
done  in  a  few  cases,  I  now  pay  one-half  the  public  rate. 
The  agreement  to  pay  one-half  was  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise to  cover  use  of  motive  power  and  equipment.  Where 
the  act  provided  that  'All  property  and  troops  shall  at  all 
times  be  transported  over  the  said  railroad  and  branches  at 
the  cost,  charge  and  expense  of  the  company,'  as  I  previ- 
ously explained,  there  is  no  payment  whatever. 
Uncle  S.^^x:  and  His  Nephews 

"With  the  rate  question  cleared  up,  Son,  at  least  I  hope  I 
made  it  clear,  we  will  take  up  your  nice  simple  little  question 
— 'Why  didn't  I  liuild  the  railroads  myself  and  am  I  ever 
sjoing  to  take  over  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  lines?" 
and  I  am  going  to  answer  you  first  in  true  Yankee  fashion 
1))'  asking  you  another.  Did  you  ever  hear  how  I  got  my 
name  Uncle  Sam?" 

"No,"  I  answered,  "I  never  did.  I  always  tliought  it 
came  from  the  initial  letters  of  United  States." 


'"No,"  Uncle  said,  "it  was  not  derived  from  United  States. 
According  to  the  most  authentic  records  the  name  came  about 
in  this  manner.  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war 
with  England  in  1812,  Elbert  Anderson  of  New  York,  a 
contractor,  visited  Troy  and  purchased  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions  for  sale  to  the  government.  He  employed  Eben- 
ezer  and  Samuel  Wilson  as  inspectors,  Samuel  being  gen- 
erally known  as  Uncle  Sam." 

•'The  Wilson  family  seems  to  continue  to  play  a  prom- 
inent part  in  our  history,"  I  interrupted  Uncle  to  gently  re- 
rpark. 

"Yes,  it  does.  Son.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  two  Wilsons 
at  Troy,  particularly  Sam,  to  inspect  the  provisions  before 
packing  them  for  shipment  to  the  army.  The  boxes  were 
marked  E.A.-U.S.,  standing  for  Elbert  Anderson  and  United 
States.  One  of  the  workmen  was  asked  one  day  the  mean- 
ing of  the  letters  and  he  jokingly  replied,  'Elbert  Anderson 
and  Uncle  Sam,'  by  'Uncle  Sam'  referring,  of  course,  to 
Sam  Wilson.  The  joke  became  popular  among  the  work- 
men and  Uncle  Sam  Wilson  was  frequently  jollied  b\-  the 
men  on  the  increase  in  his  possessions. 

"Many  of  these  men  later  joined  the  Army  and  their  joke 
accompanied  them,  boxes  marked  'E.A.-U.S.'  being  inva- 
riably referred  to  as  'Uncle  Sam's  goods.'  The  joke  soon 
appeared  in  print,  took  tlie  popular  fancy  and  I  suppose  I 
will  always  be  Uncle  Sam." 

"That  is  interesting,  Uncle,"  I  said,  "how  do  you  like 
your  name?" 

"Oh,  I  like  it  very  well,"  Uncle  replied,  "and  I  often 
think  how  appropriate  it  is.  Have  you  a  rich  uncle  in  your 
family  or  do  you  know  one  among  your  friends?  If  you 
do  you  will  better  appreciate  why  I  say  it  is  appropriate.  I 
certainly  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  all  rich,  old  bachelor 
uncles. 

"When  my  nephews  decided  that  I  was  somewhat  of  a 
necessary  nuisance  the}-  drew  up  a  document  called  a  Con- 
stitution, which  informed  me  in  ver)'  polite  language  just 
where  I  stood.  Among  a  few  of  the  so-called  privileges 
granted  me  was  the  right  to  establish  post  offices  and  post 
roads.  I  suppose  under  this  privilege  I  could  have  built  the 
railroads,  or,  if  not,  they  also  gave  me  the  privilege  of  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  of  the  family,  and  that  was  cer- 
tainly quite  a  privilege.  1  am  doing  a  little  promoting  of 
the  general  welfare  in  Alaska  today. 

"In  the  building  of  our  railroads,  however,  and  in  the 
building  of  many  of  our  other  great  commercial  enterprises, 
those  dear  nephews  of  mine  would  come  to  me  and  say, 
'Now,  Uncle,  you  have  enough  trouble,  why  bother  with  tliis 
job?  The  best  way  is  for  you  to  loan  us  the  money,  or  lielp 
us  out  with  lands  or  bonds,  or  high  tariffs.  Besides,  we  can 
do  it  better  than  you,  anyway.'  I'm  a  good-natured  man, 
but  some  day  that  last  remark  is  going  to  get  a  rise  out  of 
me  and  then  the  boys  would  better  take  to  the  tall  timbers. 
I  would  not  mind  it  so  much  if  the}'  would  say  they  can  do 
it  as  well,  but  when  they  brag  about  how  much  better  they 
can  do  it,  Uncle  Sam  gets  a  little  sore. 

"In  a  general  way  that  was  how  it  happened  with  the  rail- 
roads. The  boys  came  to  me  for  help  and  I  am  proud  today 
of  the  work  they  accomplished. 

"The  only  thing  that  grieves  me  at  times  is  the  selfishness 
of  some  of  the  family.  I  must  say,  however,  that  this  is 
not  generally  true  of  the  railroad  boys.  But  I  help  some  of 
ni\-  nephews  to  get  on  their  feet  and  then  when  they  get  rich 
and  powerful  they  think  they  are  bigger  than  I  am  and  they 
would  trim  me  for  my  whiskers  if  I  did  not  watcli  them. 

"And  if  the  boys  would  not  quarrel  so  much  among  them- 
selves I  would  be  happier — and  this  time  I  will  not  leave 
the  railroad  boy?  out.  Then  when  I  try  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes they  turn  on  me  like  a  fighting  husband  and  wife  and 
I  get  blamed  for  the  whole  fracas.-    I  feel  sometimes  like  the 
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little  boy  who  said  nobody  loved  him  and  lie  was  going  out 
in  the  garden  and  eat  worms." 

"Your  name  certainly  does  suit  you,  Uncle,"  I  said  with 
great  sympathy.  "I  think  rich,  old  bachelor  uncles  must 
lead  a  hard  life.  And  now  for  my  last  question,  and  I 
promise  not  to  try  to  corner  you  again — Do  you  think  you 
will  ever  take  over  the  owncr.ship  and  operation  of  the 
roads?" 

"You  evidently  believe.  Son,"'  Uncle  said  with  a  smile  and 
the  old  twinkle  in  the  eye,  "in  leaving  the  hard  one  for  the 
last.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  an  answer  to  that  question 
now.  Son,  but  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you. 

"The  railroad  boys  have  been  doing  a  great  work  for  me 
so  far  in  this  terrible  war  that  has  been  forced  on  us.  If 
they  keep  it  up " 

Again  Uncle  interrupted  his  story  as  in  the  beginning, 
when  he  stopped  to  think  of  the  brave  unselfish  men  who 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Republic.  This  time  he  was 
evidently  thinking  of  a  few  brave,  unselfish  men  who  were 
striving  to  protect  the  completed  structure.  In  the  first  in- 
stance I  had  called  his  thoughts  back  to  the  story,  but  this 
time  I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  interrupt  his  thoughts.  He 
finally  rose  from  his  chair  and  coming  around  with  a  smile, 
though  a  somewhat  serious  smile,  to  where  I  also  .stood  he 


bargain  and  we  will  shake  on  it — come  around  after  the 
war  is  over  and  I  will  tell  you  if  I  think  I  ought  to  take 
over  the  railroads." 

"All  right,  that's  a  bargain.  Uncle,"  1  said.  Then,  know- 
ing he  wouldn't  mind  a  little  joke,  I  continued,  "but  judg- 
ing from  the  amount  of  money  you  say  you  will  owe  them, 
Uncle,  maybe  you  will  be  lucky  if  the  railroads  don't  take 
over  the  g:>vemment." 

"Oh,  I  guess  not.  Son,"  he  said  as  he  threw  back  his  head 
and  gave  a  good  hearty  laugh. 

But  I  glanced  back  as  I  went  out  the  door  and  he  was 
back  at  his  desk  and  feeling  around  in  the  fancy  vest  for 
the  short  pencil. 


LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINAL  DETENTION 
RECORDS 

The  demand  for  power  is  now  so  great  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  keep  it  working  effectively  a  maximum  per- 
centage of  the  time.  One  of  the  largest  sources  of  delay 
is  at  the  terminal  and  any  means  by  which  this  delay  can 
be  analyzed  and  corrected  will  serve  to  increase  the  total 
locomotive  supply.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  uses  a  form 
for  calluriiig  this   infonnation   which  shows   the  movement 
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Fig.  1 — Daily  Report  for  Recording  the  Movement  of  Locomotives  Through  Terminals 


said,  "There  are  many  indications,  Son,  that  out  of  this  war 
will  come  not  only  a  broader  and  better  understanding  be- 
tween governments  and  the  peojile  governed,  but  between 
different  classes  of  the  people.  We  have  been  accused,  and 
perhaps  with  some  truth,  of  worshipping  success  and  money 
and  of  ignoring  the  rights  of  others  to  gain  pur  ends.  There 
arc  many  indications  that  out  of  this  war  will  blassom  a 
flower  of  higher  and  purer  ideals;  that  success  and  money, 
for  themselves  alone,  will  not  be  the  ultimate  aim,  but  suc- 
cess and  money  interwoven  with  service. 

"Rut   I  mu.st  stop  preaching.  Son.     Y'ou  will  also  recall 
that  I  taught  you  it  was  dangerous  to  prophes\-.    Here  is  my 


of  a  locomotive  from  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  terminal  until 
it  leaves. 

The  fonn  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  made  out  daily  by  the  round- 
house force  and  includes  information  of  interest  to  the  trans- 
portation deiiartment,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  department. 
This  form  furnishes  a  complete  record  of  all  locomotives 
arriving  and  departing  from  the  cnginehouse  between  mid- 
night and  midnight.  At  midnight  all  computations  of  time 
automatically  cease  and  the  locomotive  numbers  of  all  loco- 
motives remaining  within  the  enginehouse  or  yard  territory 
are  carried  forward  to  the  sheet  for  the  following  day  and 
the  computation   of  the  time  starts   at   12:01    a.   m.     The 
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time  shown  under  the  column  immediately  preceding  the 
column  in  which  the  midnight  time  is  recorded  should  be 
carried  forward  to  the  next  daily  sheet  for  information. 
A  second  form,  Fig.  2,  gives  a  daily  summary  of  the  average 
time  the  locomotives  spend  in  passing  from  one  point  to 
another  in  the  terminal. 

Referring  to  Fig.  1,  the  daily  detail  report  of  each  loco- 
motive: Columns  1,  2,  3  4,  5  and  6  are  self-explanatory. 
Column  7  shows  the  time  at  which  the  crew  shown  in 
columns  S  and  6  will  again  be  available  for  service.  Column 
8  shows  the  time  the  loocmotive  and  train  arrive  at  the 
terminal,  this  time  being  taken  from  the  engineman's  time 
card  or  work  report.  In  general  the  point  at  which  this 
time  is  to  be  taken  should  be  that  at  which  the  yard  delays 
begin.  Column  9  shows  the  time  elapsing  between  the  time 
of  arrival  at  the  terminal  and  the  arrival  of  the  locomotive 
at  the  pit  track  and  is  one  of  the  items  tabulated  in  column 
A  (Fig.  2)  of  the  smnmary.  In  case  midnight  intervenes  be- 
tween the  time  the  locomotive  arrives  at  the  terminal  and 
the  time  it  arrives  at  the  pit  track,  the  time  in  column  9  i> 
computed  to  midnight  and  the  locomotive  number  and  the 
time  shown  under  column  8  are  carried  forward  to  the  sheet 
for  the  following  day.  Column  10  shows  the  time  that  the 
locomotive  arrives  at  the  pit  track  or  other  points  at  which 


between  locomotives  requiring  under  24  hours  for  repairs  and 
those  requiring  more  than  that. 

Columns  16  to  23  are  self-e.\planator)',  column  23  being 
the  time  at  which  the  locomotive  and  crew  leave  the  engine- 
house  territory.  Column  24  shows  the  time  that  the  loco- 
motive and  train  clear  the  terminal  yard  for  freight  trains, 
or  the  time  the  train  leaves  the  terminal  for  passenger  trains. 
Column  25  shows  the  time  Ijetween  the  time  the  locomotive 
was  ready  for  service  and  the  time  it  was  ordered,  being  the 
difference  between  columns  14  and  18.  This  is  shown  in 
column  D,  Fig.  2,  of  the  daily  summary.  Column  26  shows 
the  time  between  the  time  the  locomotive  is  ready  for  serv- 
ice and  the  time  it  leaves  the  terminal  with  its  train.  This 
time  is  shown  in  the  summary  sheet  under  E.  Column  27 
shows  the  time  the  engine  has  spent  in  the  hands  of  the 
mechanical  department  from  its  arrival  at  the  pit  track  to 
the  time  it  is  ready  for  service,  or,  in  other  words,  the  time 
elapsing  between  that  recorded  in  columns  10  and  14,  or, 
again,  the  sum  of  the  computed  time  shown  under  columns 
11  and  13.  This  information  is  shown  in  column  E  on  the 
daily  summary.  Fig.  2.  Column  28  shows  the  time  the 
engine  is  at  the  terminal  for  which  the  transportation  de- 
partment is  responsible,  it  being  the  sum  of  the  time  shown 
in  columns  9   and   26.     This  information   is  shown   in  the 
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Notes; 

Column     9   Letter  A— Time  from  Terminal  to   Pit  Track. 

Column   11    Letter  B — Time    from    Pit    Track    to   Enginehouse. 

Column   13   Letter  C— Time   from    Arrival   at    Enginehouse  to  Ready  for  Service. 

Column  25   Letter  D— Time  from   Ready  for  Service  to  Time  Ordered. 

Column  26   Letter   E — Time  from    Ready   for  Service  to  Leaving  Terminal  with  Train. 

Column  27   Letter   F— Time   from    Arrival    at    Pit   Track   to   Ready  for  Service. 

Column  28   Letter  G— Total    Time   from   Arrival   at  Terminal  to  Arrival  at  Pit  Track.  Plus  Time  from  Time   Ready   for   Service   to    Departure  from   Terminal. 

Column  29   Letter   H— Total   Time  from   Inbound   Terminal  to  Departure  from  Outbound  Terminal. 

Fig.  2 — Summary  of  Average  Movement  of  Locomotives  Through  Terminals 


the  engine  crew  is  relieved,  this  time  to  be  noted  by  the 
engineman  on  his  work  report.  Column  11  shows  the  time 
the  locomotive  takes  in  passing  from  the  pit  track  to  the 
enginehouse  or  the  point  at  which  the  repairs  are  to  be 
made  and  is  the  difference  of  the  time  shown  in  columns 
10  and  12.  Column  11  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  summary, 
as  column  B.  The  same  rules  apply  regarding  midnight 
as  before  described.  Column  13  shows  the  time  elapsing 
Ijetween  the  time  the  locomotive  arrives  at  the  enginehouse 
(column  12)  and  the  time  it  is  ready  for  service  (column 
14).  This  information  is  shown  in  column  C  in  the  sum- 
mar}-.  Column  IS  is  used  to  make  any  notations  that  may 
seem  desirable. 

Where  a  locomoti\-e  arrives  at  an  enginehouse  and  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  shop,  it  is  to  be  dropped  from  the  daily  report 
sheet  after  the  time  shown  under  column  12,  and  locomotives 
arriving  at  a  terminal  from  the  shop  begin  their  record  on 
the  daily  sheet  at  column  12.  Where  locomotives  remain 
at  enginehouses  for  heavy  repairs,  a  record  of  the  repairs 
to  be  made  is  noted  on  each  daily  report.  The  time  in  column 
13  may  or  ma}-  not  be  kept  separate  for  locomotives  requiring 
over  24  hours  for  repairs  and  separate  average?  computed  as 


dail}-  summary  sheet  under  column  G.  Column  29  shows 
the  total  time  the  locomotive  spends  in  the  terminal  which 
is  equivalent  to  adding  the  computed  time  shown  under 
columns  27  and  28  of  Fig.  1,  or  columns  F  and  G  in  Fig.  2. 
By  this  means  the  movement  of  each  locomotive  and  the 
average  movement  of  all  locomotives  through  a  terminal  is 
readily  determined.  The  performance  may  be  analyzed  and 
the  work  of  various  terminals  checked.  Conditions,  of 
course,  will  vary  at  different  engine  terminals,  which  makes 
the  comparison  of  one  terminal  with  another  difficult;  but 
where  a  locomotive  seems  to  spend  too  much  time  either  in 
the  hands  of  the  mechanical  or  the  transportation  depart- 
ment, a  positive  record  of  just  what  has  transpired  is  at  hand 
and  opens  the  way  for  a  satisfactory  investigation.  This 
information  is  usually  gathered  by  the  clerk  at  the  round- 
house who  keeps  the  enginemen's  reports.  .\t  large  terminals, 
separate  sheets  may  be  used  for  locomotives  in  each  kind 
of  service,  such  as  passenger,  freight  and  work  or  shifting. 
Each  daily  report  is  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power  early  tlie  ne.xt  morning  with  the  averages  de- 
termined, so  that  he  is  able  to  get  a  general  idea  of  each 
terminal  under  his  jurisdiction. 


Three  New  Interstate  Commissioners 


Majority  of  the  Commissioners  Are  Lawyers  as  Before ; 
New  England  and  the  Pacific  Coast    Are  Represented 


ROBERT  W.  WOOLLEY,  former  director  of  the  mint; 
Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  solicitor  for  the  valuation  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners, and  George  W.  Anderson,  United  States  district 
attorney  for  Massachusetts,  were  nominated  by  President 
Wilson  on  September  29  for  appointment  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  Mr.  Woolley  for  a  term  ending 
December  31,  1920,  to  succeed  the  late  Judson  C.  Clements; 
Mr.  Aitchison  for  a  term  ending  in  1921,  and  Mr.  Anderson 


Robert   W.   Woolley 

for  a  term  eniiiiiL;  in  1922,  tliese  for  tlie  two  additional  com- 
missioners authorized  by  the  law  of  August  9,  bringing  the 
membership  up  to  nint'.  The  nominations  were  sent  to  the 
Senate  and  referred  •  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce with  no  likelihood  of  opposition.  Mr.  \Vcx)llev's  ex- 
perience has  been  princi|)ally  that  of  a  newspaper  man.  Mr. 
.\itchison  is  a  lawyer  and  was  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Oregon  Railroad  Commission.  Mr.  .Andersen  is  al.so  a 
lawyer  and  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  one  year  (191,3-14). 

With  a  SO  per  cent  infusion  of  new  bloixl  the  commission 
will,  therefore,  have  a  majority  of  five  lawyers,  including 
Commissioners  Harlan,  Hall  and  McChord,  also  a  majority 
of  five  former  state  railway  commissioners,  includijig  Com- 
missioners McChord,  Meyer  and  Daniels.  As  the  law  pro- 
vides that  no  more  than  five  of  the  commissioners  shall  be 
of  the  same  political  party,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Woolley  and  Mr.  .Anderson  are  Democrats  and  Mr.  Aitchison 
a  Republican. 

It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  considerations  influencing 
these  appointments  was  a  purpose  to  give  representation  on 
the  commission  to  the  Pacific  Coa.«t  and  to  New  England. 
Mr.  Woolley  is  a  resident  of  Virginia.  As  the  central  west 
is  now  represented  by  Commissioners  Clark  of  Iowa,  Harlan 
of  Illinois  and  Meyer  of  \\'isconsin.  while  Chairman  Hall 


was  appointed  from  Colorado,  Commissioner  Daniels  from 
New  Jersev  and  Commissioner  McChord  from  Kentucky,  the 
commission  would  seem  to  be  fairly  representative  geographi- 
cally. The  onh-  large  group  of  states  not  represented  is  the 
Southwest,  which  circumstance  may  or  may  not  be  accounted 
for  by  the  attempted  secession  of  the  largest  one  of  the  neg- 
lected states,  so  far  as  matters  of  railway  regulation  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  e.xpected  that  announcement  will  .shortly  be  made,  if 
the  President's  ajjpointments  are  duly  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, of  a  reorganization  of  the  commission  into  divisions,  as 
authorized  by  the  new  law,  to  have  special  jurisdiction  over 
various  departments  of  the  commission's  work,  with  the  full 
powers  of  the  commission,  subject  to  its  review. 

Robert  W'ickliffe  Woolley,  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  has  recenth- 
been  director  of  pulilicity  for  the  first  Liberty  Loan.  He  was 
born  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  .April  29,  1871,  attended  the  State 
LTniversity  of  Kentucky  in  1886  and  1887;  left  college  on 
account  of  ill  health  and  engaged  in  newspaper  work  on  the 
Lexington  T-eatler  in   189,i.     He  was  sporting  editor  of  the 


George   W.   Anderson 

Chicago  Trilmne  in  l89o  and  1897,  and  on  the  staft'  of  the 
New  York  World  in  New  York  and  Washington  from  1S97 
to  190.';  and  from  1907  to  1909.  From  1909  to  1911  he  was 
engaged  as  magazine  writer,  and  in  1911  and  1912  he  was 
chief  investigator  for  the  Stanley  Commission,  investigating 
the  affairs  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In  1912 
he  became  chief  of  the  bureau  of  publicity  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  and  in  1^12  and  in  1914  he  also  edited 
Democratic  campaign  textbooks.  From  .April  .iO.  1913,  until 
March  .\   1  «].=;,  he  was  auditor  of  the  treasurv  for  the  In- 
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terior  Department,  and  on  the  latter  date  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  mint,  which  position  he  resigned  to  take  charge 
of  publicity  for  the  Liberty  Loan. 

Clyde  B.  Aitchison  was  born  February  22,  1875,  at  Clin- 
ton, la.  He  practiced  law  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  from  1896 
to  1903,  and  at  Portland,  Ore,  from  1903  to  1907.  He  was 
clerk  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  of  Oregon  from  June, 
1905,  to  July  1,  1906,  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Ore- 
gon Railroad  Commission  law  adopted  on  Februar)'  18,  1907. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Oregon  on  February  18,  1907,  for  a  short  terni,  was  again 
elected  a  member  in  June,  1908,  made  chairman  in  January, 
1911,  and  re-elected  on  November  5,  1912.  He  resigned 
from  the  Oregon  Commission  last  year  to  become  solicitor 
for  the  valuation  committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railway  Commissioners,  and  in  this  position  has  maintained 
an  office  in  Washington  and  taken  an  active  part  in  repre 
senting  the  interests  of  the  state  commissions  in  connection 
with  the  valuation  of  railroads  being  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

George  Weston   Anderson  was  born  at   Acworth,  N.   H., 


THE  FIRST  U.  S.  A.  CAR  FOR  SERVICE  IN 
FRANCE 

The  car  builders  have  completed  the  first  car  on  the  gov- 
ernment's orders  for  about  13,000  cars  for  the  American  forces 
overseas.  The  car  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a  standard 
gage  high  side  gondola  and  is  one  of  the  original  order  of 
6,000  standard  gage  cars  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  August  17.  The  car  is  stenciled  "New  9-17," 
ajiparently  meaning  that  it  was  completed  some  time  in 
Sej)tember. 

1  he  car  has  a  capacity  of  33  tons,  this  comparing  with  tlie 
usual  four-wheel  French  car  of  not  over  20  tons  capacity. 
It  is  36  ft.  in  length,  its  cubical  content  is  1,386  cu.  ft.,  and 
its  weight  is  32,800  lb. 

The  car  body  is  built  largely  to  French  standards  with 
side  buffers  and  screw  couplings,  the  last  being  necessarj-  as 
it  will  operate  with  French  rolling  stock.  It  is,  however, 
carried  on  American  arch  bar  trucks  with  standard  M.  C.  B. 
journal  boxes  and  is  fitted  with  standard  American  air  brake 
equipment.     The  rod  over  the  top  of  the  car  is  to  support 


Cohvnghl,   1917,   Co 


Public   Information. 

This  Is  the  First  of  13,000  Cars  Now  on  Order  for  the   Government 


September  1,  1861,  was  graduated  from  Cushing  Academy, 
Ashburnham,  Mass.,  in  1882,  from  Williams  College  in  1886 
and  from  Boston  University  Law  School  in  1890.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Boston  since  1890, 
and  was  Democratic  candidate  for  the  office  of  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts  in  1911.  On  July  1,  1913,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Massachu- 
setts, resigning  on  November  1,  1914,  to  become  United  States 
district  attorney  for  Massachusetts.  Last  winter  he  was  ap- 
pointed special  assistant  to  the  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  in  charge  of  the  conduct  of  an  investigation  of  matters 
pertaining  to  \he  prices  of  food  supplies.  .\s  public  service 
comnv'ssioner  he  had  a  reputation  for  independence  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  both  in  that  position  and  in  the  district  at- 
torneyship he  has  had  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  peculiar  transportation  conditions  which 
now  prevail  in  New  England  and  which,  no  doubt,  were  in 
the  President's  mind  when  he  chose  a  Boston  man  for  the 
new  commissionership. 


a  tarpaulin  to  protect  the  car's  contents,  this  rod  being  ad- 
justaljle  so  that  it  may  be  swung  down  along  the  side  when 

necessary. 


KnuiniENT  Exports  ix  August. — E.xports  of  cars  and 
]);irts  from  the  port  of  New  York  in  August,  1917,  amounted 
to  $1,095,476,  as  compared  witli  $768,960  in  August,  1916, 
according  to  a  report  of  tlie  National  City  Bank  of  New 
\'ork.  Locomotive  exports  for  the  same  montli  totaled  $898,- 
387,  as  compared  with  $1,299,992  in  tlie  previous  year. 
Steel  rails  exported  totaled  $813,746,  as  compared  with 
$350,189. 

Tr.'^ns-Australian  R.\ilro.^  Ne.\rly  Finished. — 
.Although  hindered  by  the  war,  construction  of  the  great 
Trans-.^ustralian  Railroad  is  nearing  completion,  and  ad- 
vices from  Melbourne  state  that  it  will  be  finished  this  year. 
The  work  was  begun  in  1912.  The  line  will  connect  east- 
ern and  western  Australia,  and  will  have  cost  the  builders 
upward  of  $30,500,000.     The  new  line  is  1,063  miles  long. 


The  Government  Position  on  Valuation* 

The  Attitude  of  the  Federal  Forces   on   the  More  Im- 
portant  Questions   Presented    by    the   Texas    Midland 

By  C.  A.   Prouty 

Director,  Division  of  Valuation,  Interstate  Coninicrce  Commission. 


THIS  memorandum  is  in  no  sense  intended  as  a  brief 
upon  the  law  questions  involved.  The  solicitor  of 
the  commission  has  tiled  such  a  brief,  which  must 
be  accepted  as  stating  the  legal  claim  of  the  division  of 
valuation  upon  all  points.  But  many  of  the  questions  pre- 
sented are  not  legal  in  any  proper  sense.  Assuming  that 
the  courts  must  finally  decide  the  question,  that  decision 
will  not  be  controlled  by  ordinary  legal  considerations. 

Some  of  these  tjuestions  are  administrative  and  refer  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  valuation  shall  be  made  and  re- 
turned to  Congress.  The  Congress  has  indicated  the  thing 
to  be  accomplished;  manifestly  the  commission  with  its 
practical  knowledge  must  have  a  considerable  discretion 
in  determining  the  manner  of  that  accomplishment. 

The  answers  to  other  of  these  questions  depend  upon 
economic  considerations.  They  are  not  governed  by 
statutes  or  legal  precedents.  The  law  of  valuation  is  still 
in  a  plastic  state,  and  while  courts  and  commissions  may 
have  discussed  these  questions  and  even  decided  what  should 
be  done  in  particular  cases,  the  law  itself  can  not  be  said  to 
be  established.  .  The  decision  of  this  commission  will  go  far 
toward  fi.xing  the  law  in  many  instances.  It  is  therefore 
more  important  that  the  commission  should  clearly  under- 
stand the  practical  question  presented  and  the  general  con- 
siderations which  should  govern  its  disposal  than  that  it  be 
regaled  with  long  extracts  from  judges  and  commissioners 
who  have  looked  at  the  question  from  a  single  angle  and 
who  have  had  neither  the  information  nor  time  to  think  the 
matter  out  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

It  is  mainly  in  this  view  that  the  present  memorandum  is 
prepared.  I  have  not  attempted  to  cite  authorities,  but  rather 
to  lay  before  the  commission  the  practical  situation  and  the 
reasons  which  have  controlled  the  division  of  valuation. 

.As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  I 
several  times  joined  with  m)'  associates  in  recommending  to 
Congress  that  it  provide  for  a  valuation  of  railroad  propertv, 
and  in  so  doing  I  for  one  understood  that  a  valuation  in  dol- 
lars of  the  property  as  a  wholt  was  called  for.  There  can  be 
little  doul)t  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Congress 
which  enacted  this  measure  understood  that  it  provided  for 
a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  railroad  properties  dealt  with 
in  money  and  that  the  act  was  so  accepted  1a-  the  country 
at  large. 

It  is  still  my  own  conviction  that  an  ultimate  value  for 
rate-making  purposes  should  be  stated  and  that  the  full 
benefit  of  this  valuation  can  not  be  realized  unless  this  be 
done.  The  vice  of  the  railroad  situation  today  is  uncertain- 
ty. If  the  present  system  of  providing  pulilic  service  bv 
private  capital  is  to  be  continued,  some  way  must  be  found 
to  assure  that  capital  of  the -treatment  which  it  will  receive. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  done  until  the  value  of 
the  propert\-  now  devoted  to  that  service  has  first  been  deter- 
mined. 

This  does  not,  however,  at  all  mean  that  any  part  of  the 
\\'ork  now  being  done  or  of  the  money  now  being  expended 
is  thrown  away  because  the  commission  is  not  required  to 
establish  at  this  time  such  ultimate  value.  Before  such  a 
value  can  be  named  the  facts  which  the  Commission  is  col- 
lecting and  reporting  to  Congress  should  be  iiefore  the  tri- 

•  .\bstractcd  from  a  memorcliulum  filed  with  the  Intcrst.ite  Commerce 
Commission  with  reference  to  tlio  v.iIu.Ttion  of  the  Texas  Midland. 


bunal  which  fixes  it.  The  facts  are  being  prepared  under 
the  present  act  and  a  final  value  can  be  quickly  stated  when 
Congress  has  determined  by  whom  and  possibly  by  what 
rule  such  value  shall  be  determined. 

The  carrier  claims  that  in  showing  cost  of  reproduction 
we  must  look  back  to  original  conditions  and  allow  for  the 
clearing  and  grui)bing  which  was  actually  done  in  building 
the  railroad,  while  the  division  of  valuation  insists  that  only 
such  clearing  and  grubbing  should  be  allowed  for  as  must 
have  been  done  at  the  date  of  valuation.  The  question  is 
one  of  principle  and  is:  In  showing  cost  of  reproduction, 
shall  natural  conditions  be  assumed  as  they  exist  today,  or 
shall  we  inquire  what  those  conditions  were  at  the  time  of 
the  original  construction?  Both  theories  have  found  ad- 
vocates in  the  past  and  both  have  been  applied  by  commis- 
sions and  courts.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  weight  of 
authority  preponderates  in  favor  of  either. 

There  has  been  a  manifest  disposition  upon  the  part  of 
many  courts  and  commissions  to  include  in  co.st  of  repro- 
duction everything  which  ought  to  be  included  in  the  fair 
value  of  the  pro]wrty.  The  evaluator  seems  to  have  assumed 
that  cost  of  rei)roduction  when  ascertained  would  measure 
the  value  of  the  property  and  to  have  emljraced  in  repro- 
ductive cost,  for  this  reason,  everything  which  ought  to  go 
into  a  final  fair  value. 

This  has  not  been  the  view  of  the  division  of  valuation. 
The  Sujjreme  Court  has  said  that  cost  of  reproduction  does 
not  alone  determine  the  fair  value  of  the  propertv,  for  rate- 
making  purposes  at  lea.st,  but  that  other  matters  must  also  be 
considered.  Congress  In-  the  valuation  act  has  required  the 
commission  to  state  the  principal  facts  which  must  be  known 
and  considered  in  determining  fair  value,  including  among 
these  cost  of  reproduction.  It  has  seemed  of  importance  to 
report  the  exact  thing  called   for  by  Congress. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  are  the  result  of  a  process 
of  develoj)ment.  They  were  not  constructed  by  a  single  im- 
pulse, but  have  gradually  grown  into  tlieir  present  form. 
Steel  and  masonry  have  taken  the  place' of  wood.  Trestles 
have  been  filled.  Additional  tracks  have  been  added.  To 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  road  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  con.structed  would  he  manifest!}-  impossible.  The  at- 
tempt is  to  take  the  railroad  as  it  exists  today  and  to  recon- 
struct that  railroad  in  kind,  for  the  most  part,  by  one  im- 
pulse in  the  most  economical  manner  by  present  methods 
and  under  present  conditions. 

To  attempt  to  rejiroduce  these  properties  historically 
would  involve  much  uncertainty  and  possible  error.  It  is 
necessar}-  to  depend  upon  the  statement  and  the  record  of 
the  carrier  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  location  of  hidden  quan- 
tities which  can  not  be  seen  and  examined:  but  in  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  see  and  observe  it  has  been  felt  that  the  Gov- 
ernment party  should  be  required  to  note  what  actuallv  ex- 
ists and  not  to  report  as  though  it  were  a  fact  what  niereh- 
comes  to  it  as  iiearsay  from  some  other  source. 

The  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this  theory  is  that  mam- 
items  of  expcn.se  which  were  actually  incurred  by  the  carrier 
in  the  construction  of  its  property  are  not  reflected  in  repro- 
ductive cost.  This  item  of  clearing  and  grubbing  is  an  illus- 
tration. So  also  if  a  building  were  located  upon  the  righi 
of  way  which  was  moved  at  the  expense  of  the  carrier  or  if 
the  kxation  of  a  highway  was  changed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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carrier  and  at  its  expen.se,  these  items  would  not  appear  in 
cost  of  reproduction. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  such  item.s  do  not  appear  in  re- 
production cost  upon  the  present-condition  theory.  The  ex- 
]iense  would  not  be  incurred  if  the  [iroperty  were  to  be  re- 
constructed today  and  therefore  is  not  included.  The  land 
through  which  the  road  runs  has  been  cleared  and  tilled 
and  has  thereby  increased  in  value.  The  carrier  is  given  the 
benefit  of  that  change  in  conditions.  If  the  land  is  to  be 
valued  in  its  present  condition,  why  should  not  clearing  and 
grubbing  also  be  assessed  under  the  same  conditions? 

No  attempt  is  made  to  show  as  reproductive  cost  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  this  property  as  it  was  produced.  In  some 
instances  and  in  some  respecfs  the  original  cost  was  greater 
and  in  others  less.  The  commission  is  required  to  show  the 
original  as  well  as  the  reproductive  cost  and  all  these  items 
enter  into  such  original  cost. 

It  has  been  the  belief  of  the  division  that  reproductive  cost 
should  mean  exactly  what  the  statute  calls  for,  and  that  is 
"cost  of  reproduction  new."  The  division  of  valuation  has 
attempted  to  report  just  that  thing,  namely,  the  cost  of  re- 
producing the  propert)-  actually  in  existence  under  present 
conditions  by  present  methods  and  at  present  prices.  This 
cost  of  reproduction  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  fair 
value  upon  which  the  carrier  is  entitled  to  a  return,  but  what 
it  does  represent  is  clearly  and  exactly  known.  If  the  car- 
rier claims  an  allowance  for  anything  not  embraced  by  rea- 
son of  what  has  transpired  in  the  past,  that  particular  thing 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  investigation  and  allowed  for  if 
it  should  be.  By  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  rule  much 
uncertainty,  confusion,  and  possible  duplication  will  be 
avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
omitting  any  item  to  which  the  carrier  is  entitled. 

This  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  matters  about  which  the 
administrative  discretion  of  the  commission  .should  prevail. 
Within  certain  limits  the  commission  may  certainly  deter- 
mine what  it  will  show  as  a  part  of  cost  of  reproduction  new. 

Industry  Tracks 

There  are  in  this  country  many  spur  tracks  serving  private 
industries.  It  is  claimed  by  the  carriers  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  locomotives  of  the  carrier  pass  over  these  tracks 
for  the  purpose  of  making  deliveries  to  and  receiving  traffic 
from  the  industry  the  track  is  used  by  the  carrier  and  should 
be  inventoried  to  it.  The  division  of  valuation  does  not  con- 
cede this.  Such  tracks,  in  its  opinion,  are  not  used  by  the 
carrier  for  its  purpose  as  a  common  carrier  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  valuation  act,  but  rather  are  used  for  the  joint 
Ijenefit  of  the  shipper  and  the  carrier. 

In  the  view  of  the  division  it  should  be  assumed  that  these 
tracks  will  be  constructed  in  the  hypothetical  reproduction 
of  the  property  exactly  as  they  were  constructed  and  that  the 
carrier  should'  be  allowed  for  its  interest  in  the  property  and 
no  more.  These  tracks  have  been  constructed  under  a  variety 
of  contracts.  Sometimes  the  carrier  procures  the  right  of 
way  and  constructs  the  track  entirely  at  its  own  expense.  In 
such  case  the  track  is  the  property  of  the  carrier  and  should 
l:ie  inventoried  to  it.  In  other  instances  the  industr}'  con- 
structs and  maintains  the  track  entirely  at  its  own  expense. 
In  these  cases  the  carrier  is  allowed  nothing  whatever  on 
account  of  the  track.  The  mere  fact  that  its  locomotive  runs 
in  and  out  over  this  track  is  no  reason  why  the  track  should 
be  inventoried  as  property  used  b)^  the  carrier  for  its  pur- 
poses as  a  carrier.  This  is  in  no  sense  property  which  the 
carrier  has  devoted  to  the  public  use. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  track  is  constructed 
and  maintained  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  carrier  and  part- 
ly at  the  expense  of  the  industry,  and  in  such  case  each  party 
is  credited  with  the  amount  which  belongs  to  it. 

It  generally  happens  that  the  carrier  has  under  the  con- 
tract of.  construction  the  right  to  remove,  upon  the  termina- 


tion of  the  use,  the  rails,  ties,  and  other  movable  propert}-. 
It  usually  enjoys  that  right  even  though  these  articles  of 
property  may  have  been  paid  for  b}-  the  industry.  If  the 
carrier  enjoys  the  right  of  removal,  whether  it  furnished  the 
[property  or  not.  it  is  credited  with  these  items  of  property 
and  also  with  the  tracklaying  and  surfacing  which  would  be 
recjuired  to  put  them  in  place.  As  a  rule  the  land  upon  which 
the  track  is  located  belongs  to  the  industn".  The  industry 
may  at  any  time  terminate  the  use,  and  in  that  event  the 
land  reverts  to  it.  Upon  this  condition  nothing  is  allowed 
the  carrier  for  the  land.  It  is  not  believed  that  it  has  any 
such  title  to  it  or  interest  in  it  as  entitles  it  to  make  that  the 
basis  of  a  claim  for  earnings. 

If  propert}-  is  jointly  owned  b}-  two  or  more  railroad  com- 
panies that  property  appears  in  the  inventor}-  of  each  of  the 
owners,  \\here  property  is  owned  b}'  one  railroad  company 
hut  used  exclusively  by  another  it  is  inventoried  to  the  owner 
but  it  also  appears  in  the  inventory  of  the  using  company. 
The  details  will  be  given  but  once  and  will  ordinarily  be 
found  in  the  inventor}-  of  the  owner,  although  in  some  cases 
the}'  may  appear  in  that  of  the  user  where  the  relation  of  the 
user  to  the  property  is  reall}-  that  of  an  owner.  When  prop- 
erty is  both  owned  and  used  by  one  railroad  company  which 
gives  to  some  other  railroad  compam-  a  qualified  use  in  the 
property  in  common  with  itself,  that  propert}-  is  inventoried 
to  the  owner  and  is  classified  as  owned  and  used  by  the 
owner.  While  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  of  such  use  in 
the  engineering  report  and  the  tentative  valuation,  the  prop- 
ert}- itself  does  not  appear  in  the  inventor}  of  the  company 
having  the  qualified  use,  and  this  is  the  thing  of  which  the 
carrier  in  this  case  complains. 

As  a  practical  matter  it  would  require  an  immense 
amount  of  work  to  separately  inventory  ever}-  piece  of  track 
and  ever}-  facility  in  which  and  over  which  a  railroad  other 
than  the  owner  may  have  some  right  of  use.  These  track- 
age rights  are  so  interlaced  and  so  involved  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  untangle  them  and  to  state  separately 
the  value  of  each  piece  of  property  involved.  While  this 
might  be  done  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in  view 
of  the  enormous  expense  involved  unless  some  good  will  re- 
sult. Under  the  present  system  ever}-  piece  of  railroad  prop- 
ert}- \\-hich  is  owned  or  used  for  common  carrier  purposes  is 
valued  and  the  statute  in  that  respect  has  been  literally  com- 
plied with.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  attempt  to 
state  separately  and  by  itself  the  value  of  each  piece  of  prop- 
ert\  in  which  some  company  other  than  the  owner  ma}-  have 
an  incidental  use  in  common  with  the  o\\-ner. 

Appreciation 

Most  units  of  property  which  enter  into  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a-  railroad  improve  at  the  very  first  under 
use.  \Miile,  however,  this  is  true  at  the  very  outset  it  speedi- 
ly comes  to  pass  that  the  different  units  which  enter  into  the 
property  laegin  to  deteriorate.  After  a  comparatively  few 
da}-s  the  property  ceases  to  appreciate  and  begins  to  depre- 
ciate. Rails,  ties,  cars,  engines,  are  all  growing  older  and  all 
laecome  in  a  very  short  time  less  valuable  than  when  new-. 

To  this  rule  that  the  physical  property  of  the  railroad  de- 
]ireciates  the  roadlied  forms  an  important  exception.  This 
item  of  property  grows  better  with  titne  instead  of  worse. 
Without  inquiring  for  the  moment  just  how  or  why  this  im- 
provement occurs,  the  testimony  in  this  case  clearly  shows 
and  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  physical  fact,  that  a  seasoned 
roadbed  is  of  more  value  than  a  new  one.  It  costs  less  to 
maintain  and  the  same  amount  of  traffic  can  be  handled  over 
it  at  less  cx]H-nse.  Should  the  commission  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  the  value  of  this  appreciation? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  valuation  act  which  expressly  re- 
quires this.  Clearly  it  should  not  be  shown  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  rei)roduction  new,  for  it  does  not  exist  in  the  property 
wlien  new.     It  is  only  with  lapse  of  time  and  as  the  property 
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i)ucomes  old  that  the  appreciation  takes  place.  The  natural 
connection  in  which  to  show  this  would  be  along  with  de- 
preciation. Just  as  other  parts  of  the  property  depreciate,  so 
this  part  appreciates.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  said  that  appreciation  should  he  added  to  and  de- 
preciation subtracted  from  the  cost  of  reproduction  new. 
The  act,  however,  does  not  require  this.  Appreciation  might 
perhaps  be  properly  shown  as  an  additional  value  or  ele- 
ment of  value,  but  this  provision  of  the  act  seems  to  apply 
to  intangible  rather  than  physical  property,  and  this  appre- 
ciation is  a  physical  fact  which  must  be  reported  and  valued 
as  such,  if  at  all. 

It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  framers  of  this  act  to 
provide  for  the  statement  in  some  form  of  every  fact  which 
might  have  a  bearing  upon  the  final  value  of  these  proper- 
ties. It  was  also  the  plain  intent  to  show  the  condition  of 
the  property  at  the  date  of  valuation  so  that  its  then  value 
might  be  determined.  This  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
commission  should,  if  it  can  be  done,  place  a  value  upon  this 
physical  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  property  since 
new.  Unless  that  is  done  it  will  be  impossible  to  show  the 
piiysical  value  of  the  property  which  is  being  devoted  at  a 
niven  time  to  the  public  service.  There  is  every  rea.son  to 
suppo.se  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold  that  no  final 
value  could  be  fixed  upon  which  a  fair  return  should  be  al- 
lowed without  considering  this  element  of  appreciation. 

How  is  the  value  of  this  appreciation  to  be  ascertained? 
Ihis  is  the  serious  cjuestion.  The  witness  for  the  carriers 
are  all  positive  in  their  assertion  that  ajipreciation  docs  exist, 
and  this  is  admitted,  but  ho  one  of  them  clearly  points  out 
a  basis  for  putting  this  physical  fact  into  dollars.  There  is 
some  attemjjt  to  show  that  it  has  cost  the  carrier  a  certain 
amount  and  that  this  cost  is  the  fair  measure  of  its  value. 
Were  it  possible  to  state  what  appreciation  has  in  fact  cost, 
that  probably  would  be  the  most  satisfactor\-  way  of  deter- 
mining its  value,  but  appreciation  under  the  accounting  rules 
of  the  commission  costs  the  carrier  nothing  whatever.  The 
entire  expense  of  doing  the  things  which  have  been  done  must 
under  the  rules  of  the  commission  be  charged  to  cost  of 
operation.  No  part  of  those  expenditures  can  properly  ap- 
pear in  the  investment  account. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  commission  is  prepared  to  change  its 
ai  counting  rules  and  to  hold  that  a  portion  of  these  main- 
tenance expenditures  can  properly  be  charged  as  an  addition 
or  betterment  to  the  property,  which  can  not  be  done  and 
ni'ver  will  be  done  as  a  practical  matter,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  cost  of  appreciation.  The  property  has  im- 
proved. It  is  of  more  value  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  than 
wlien  operation  began,  hut  that  improvement  is  due  to  natural 
|inicesses;  it  has  not  been  produced  by  any  act  of  the  car- 
rier and  it  has  not  involved  any  expenditure  of  money  upon 
the  part  of  the  carrier.  On  the  wliole,  it  must  lie  apparent 
that  if  the  carrier  has  earned  that  to  whicli  it  is  entitled — 
that  is,  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  its  operating  expenses, 
the  depreciation  in  its  property,  and  a  fair  return  upon  the 
investment — there  is  no  reason  in  equity  why  it  should  be 
allowed  anything  on  account  of  this  appreciation,  which 
•s  entirely  a  process  of  nature  and  for  wliich  no  ex]iendi- 
ture  whatever  has  been  made  by  the  carrier. 

Rut  the  question  is  not  what  effect  .shall  be  given  to  ap- 
preciation in  determining  the  final  value  of  the  property. 
Appreciation  is  a  physical  fact;  the  seasoned  roadbed  is 
worth  more  than  the  new  one.  What  in  dollars  is  the  value 
(if  this  change?  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  this  value 
<  an  not  be  stated  in  terms  of  cost,  because  under  the  rules 
I  if  the  commission  solidification  and  adaptation  cost  noth- 
ing. 

In  my  own  opinion  the  commission  ought  not  to  fix  any 
definite  figure  for  appreciation  until  sotne  further  study  of 
that  matter  can  be  made  by  die  division  of  valuation.  The 
accounts  of  carriers  have  not  been  kept  in  such  a  wa\-  that 


figures  bearing  upon  this  subject  can  be  obtained  without 
an  analysis  of  the  details.  Just  what  or  how  reliable  in- 
formation could  be  worked  up  is  uncertain  but  if  the  com- 
mission is  of  the  opinion  that  some  figure  should  be  estab- 
lished in  respect  to  this  item  the  matter  might  well  be  re- 
committed to  the  division  of  valuation  with  instructions  to 
investigate  and  report  to  the  commission. 

Depkeciatiox 

The  carriers  claim  that  there  is  no  depreciation  so  long 
as  the  property  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  100  per  cent 
efficiency.  The  duty  of  the  commission  is.  as  they  see  it, 
to  inquire  whether  there  be  deferred  maintenance,  and,  if 
so,  to  report  that;  otherwise  it  should  report  no  deprecia- 
tion. This  certainly  is  not  true  of  a  single  simple  unit  of 
railroad  property.  Take,  for  example,  a  rail.  This  has 
a  life  depending  upon  the  conditions  of  use  and  mainte- 
nance. Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  life  of  the  rail  imder 
consideration  is  10  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  this 
rail  carries  the  same  load  with  the  same  safety  as  when 
new.  It  is  at  100  per  cent  efficiency.  Xevertheless  one- 
tenth  of  its  life  has  gone.  At  the  end  of  five  years  it  is  still 
at  100  per  cent  efficiency  but  one-half  its  life  has  gone.  No 
definition  of  dejircciation  has  ever  been  formulated  under 
which  it  could  be  said  that  this  rail  does  not  depreciate  as 
its   useful   life  expires. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  Government  that  a  public  utility 
has  a  right  to  demand  from  the  public  in  the  way  of  earn- 
ings an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  depreciation.  Will  it  he 
conceded  by  the  public  utilities  of  this  countr}-  that  nothing 
need  be  allowed  for  the  wear  of  the  rail  or  the  ties-  Cer- 
tainly it  will  not  be  and  ought  not  to  be. 

It  is  true  that  in  case  of  a  composite  property  like  a 
railroad,  made  up  of  different  units  of  ^•arious  kinds  with 
a  life  (if  varying  lengths,  there  comes  a  time  when  renewals 
will  oft'set  depreciation,  so  that  if  the  property-  is  properly 
maintained  it  does  not  depreciate  as  a  whole  below  that 
point. 

That  this  is  so  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  total  de- 
preciation in  case  of  an  old  railroad  may  be  even  less  than 
in  case  of  a  much  newer  one.  The  per  cent  of  depreciation 
in  the  highly  maintained  Pennsylvania  line,  which  is  50 
\ears  old.  ma\'  be  less  than  that  in  some  newly  constructed 
line  which  is  not  10  years  old.  This  is  a  fact  of  great 
significance  which  may  play  an  important  part  when  it 
comes  to  devising  some  proper  way  in  which  to  state  de- 
preciation and  determine  a  proper  depreciation  allowance. 
It  does  not  support  the  claim  that  there  is  no  depreciation 
until   a   falling  off   in  efficiency  occurs. 

The  contention  of  the  carriers  is  that  to  depreciate  their 
l)ro]ierties  and  to  make  the  depreciated  value  the  basis  for 
rate  making  is  virtually  to  confiscate  those  properties  by 
this  amount:  hut  if  this  be  so  it  is  because  the  carrier  has 
not  in  the  past  earned,  as  it  should,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  depreciation.  A  railroad  should  earn  from  the  day  it 
begins  operation  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  its  operating 
expenses,  the  depreciation  of  its  property,  and  a  fair  return 
uiKin  that  property  invested  for  the  public  benefit.  If  it  has 
earned  that  amount  and  if  its  property  has  depreciated  15 
\VT  cent,  then  it  has  somewhere  in  some  form  the  amount 
(if  this  depreciation,  and  the  depreciation  itself  ought  to  be 
(barged  against  it.  It  may  be  that  in  the  majorit\'  of  cases 
the  railroad  did  not  earn  in  its  early  years  and  could  not 
have  earned  under  reasonable  rates  a  sufficient  amount  to 
take  care  of  this  depreciation;  but  this  does  not  show  that 
the  depreciation   itself  does  not  occur. 

The  act  requires  the  commission  to  show  in  detail,  with 
respect  to  each  piece  of  propert}-,  the  cost  of  reproduction 
less  depreciation.  This  is  exactly  what  the  division  of 
valuation  is  attempting  to  do.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  depreciate  each  tie  or  each  rail,  but  the  ties  upon  a  valua- 
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tion  section  are  regarded  as  one  piece  of  property,  so  of  the 
rails,  other  track  material,  etc.  Each  building  of  consider- 
able size  is  depreciated  as  a  unit,  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  shop  machines,  of  engines,  and  of  cars.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  commission  will  seriously  entertain  the 
proposition  of  the  carrier  to  find  no  depreciation  unless 
there  be  deferred  maintenance. 

The  commission  uses  what  is  known  as  the  "straight- 
line"  method;  that  is,  it  assumes  that  the  total  service  units 
are  equally  distributed  over  the  entire  life  of  an  article. 
Some  suggestion  has  been  made  by  counsel  that  this  method 
was  unjust  to  the  carrier  and  ought  not  to  be  employed.  No 
testimony  has  been  introduced  in  support  of  this  proposi- 
tion. The  commission  is  without  information  as  to  what 
other  method  might  be  employed  or  as  to  how  it  could  be 
applied. 

The  straight-line  method  has  been  used  generally,  if  not 
uniformly,  in  valuation  proceedings  where  depreciation  was 
shown.  That  was  the  method  employed  in  the  cases  which 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
seem  to  be  fair  to  all  parties,  since  it  expresses  the  exact 
condition  of  the  property. 

Contingencies 
In  most  estimates  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  in  the  past 
an  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  nature  of  an  overhead 
charge  for  contingencies.  This  has  generally  been  computed 
as  a  percentage  and  has  varied  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  Some 
times  the  same  percentage  has  been  computed  upon  both 
road  and  equipment  accounts,  while  in  other  cases  a  larger 
percentage  has  been  used  for  the  road  accounts  than  for 
equipment.  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  contingencies, 
as  such,  by  the  commission  in  the  tentative  valuation  of 
the  Texas  Midland  and  this  is  alleged  as  error. 

When  the  building  of  a  railroad  is  in  contemplation  the 
engineer  locates  his  railroad,  ascertains  what  facts  he  can 
as^'to  physical  and  commercial  conditions  under  which  that 
railroad  is  to  be  built,  makes  his  surveys,  draws  his  plans, 
and  from  these  surveys  and  plans  determines  the  quantities 
which  will  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  road.  He  then 
applies  to  those  quantities  what  he  believes  to  be  a  proper 
price,  and  thereby  shows  the  total  expense  of  building  the 
railroad. 

The  accuracy  of  this  estimate  will  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  makes  it  and  the  care  with  which  it 
is  made;  but  even  though  the  engineer  be  competent  and 
the  work  done  with  care,  it  is  still  found  necessary  by  ex- 
perience to  add  to  the  estimate  from  5  to  10  per  cent  for 
contingencies  to  cover  matters  which  have  not  been  foreseen. 
No  question  can  be  made  that  the  prudent  engineer  and 
the  prudent  investor  will  do  this  and  that  experience  demon- 
strates the  practical  necessity  for  such  an  addition.  But 
what  are  the  reasons  for  this  allowance  and  do  those  rea- 
sons apply  in  case  of  a  reproductive  estimate? 

There  are  perhaps  two  general  classes  of  items  which 
justify  the  allowance  for  contingencies  in  case  of  the  road 
to  be  constructed.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  some  things 
will  be  forgotten  which  are  finally  necessary  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  property.  If  a  complete  detail  of  the  construc- 
tion expense  as  actually  incurred  be  compared  with  the  de- 
tailed estimate,  it  will  be  found  that  certain  items  in  the 
former  do  not  appear  in  the  latter.  These  omitted  items 
make  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  allowance  for  contin- 
gencies. 

In  the  building  of  the  railroad  unexpected  difficulties  are 
encountered.  The  character  of  the  excavation  is  not  what 
was  anticipated.  Rock  is  found  where  earth  might  have 
been  expected.  Bridge  piers  must  be  given  a  greater  depth 
of  penetration  than  was  indicated  by  the  borings  and  sound- 
ings. These  and  numerous  other  unforeseen  conditions  add 
to  the  total  cost  of  the  work. 


Neither  of  these  two  classes  of  items  which  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  sum  total  of  contingencies  in  new  con- 
struction are  present  in  the  reproduction  of  the  property. 
The  road  has  been  constructed.  Every  item  which  enters 
into  the  property  is  present  and  can  be  seen  and  inven- 
toried. Those  things  which  were  omitted  in  the  estimate  of 
original  construction  are  all  here  before  the  eye  in  case  of 
the  completed  property.  The  first  class  of  items  which  ren- 
ders an  allowance  for  contingencies  imperative  in  case  of 
new  con.struction  disappears  in  case  of  reproduction. 

It  may  be  said,  although  that  claim  has  not  been  very 
clearly  urged  in  testimony  by  the  carriers,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  all  the  items  of  property  which  enter  into 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  that  some  allowance 
must  be  made  to  take  care  of  inevitable  omissions.  While 
this  might  be  so  in  case  of  an  inventory  hastily  taken,  it  is 
not  true  of  the  inventory  which  is  being  made  in  this  valua- 
tion. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  certain  matters  which 
might  be  termed  contingencies  are  taken  care  of  in  the  price. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  building  accounts.  In  determin- 
ing the  reproductive  cost  of  a  building  a  bill  of  materials 
is  prepared  and  prices  are  applied.  To  this  an  addition  is 
made  on  account  of  contingencies  or  contractor's  profit  or 
both.  This  is  to  cover  that  element  of  uncertainty  which 
exists  in  every  estimate.  The  result  is  the  outside  figure 
for  which  the  building  could  be  built  by  the  carrier  or  for 
which  it  could  be  contracted  to  a  responsible  contractor  if 
that  method  were  preferred.  Certainly  nothing  further 
should  be  added  to  the  cost  thus  determined  on  account  of 
contingencies. 

In  some  of  the  primary  accounts  there  is  no  contingency. 
This  would  be  so  of  rail.  It  would  be  true  of  ties  if  proper- 
ly handled  and  cared  for.  Wherever  there  is  a  liability  to 
loss  an  allowance  is  made  on  this  account.  In  the  laying 
of  rail,  for  instance,  a  certain  number  of  spikes  will  be  lost. 
The  carrier  to  produce  a  mile  of  track  must  purchase  more 
.spikes  than  will  be  found  in  the  completed  track.  An  al- 
lowance is  made  on  this  account,  the  quantity  of  spikes 
actually  found  being  increased  sufficiently  to  cover  the 
quantity  which  must  as  a  practical  matter  be  purchased. 
The  same  sort  of  an  allowance  is  made  in  other  cases  where 
necessary.  It  has  been  felt  that  much  more  accurate  results 
can  be  reached  in  this  way  than  by  a  general  allowance 
based  on  an  analogy  which  does  not  exist  to  cover  some- 
thing the  amount  of  which  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

Engineering 

In  determining  cost  of  reproduction  it  has  been  the  gen- 
eral practice  to  allow  a  gross  sum  for  engineering  in  the 
nature  of  an  overhead  expense.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is 
not  correct.  The  Kansas  commission  in  its  protest  against 
the  tentative  value  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  insists  that 
engineering  ought  not  to  be  included  in  one  general  item 
but  should  be  assigned  to  particular  pieces  of  property,  and 
the  first  inquir}'  is.  What  practice  should  be  followed  in 
this  respect? 

The  conclusion  was  reached  after  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration with  the  engineers  of  the  commission  that  to  at- 
tempt to  allocate  the  cost  of  engineering  to  particular  pieces 
of  property  would  be  a  refinement  not  practiced  in  the  past, 
not  called  for  in  the  present  work,  and  which  for  lack  of 
supporting  data  would  introduce  an  element  of  greater  un- 
certainty rather  than  greater  certainty.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  adopt  the  almost  universal  practice  of  the 
past  and  to  treat  engineering  as  an  overhead  charge  which 
could  be  properly  stated  in  a  single  gross  amount. 

For  the  determination  of  this  amount  two  methods  are 
open,  the  synthetical  and  the  historical.  Under  the  synthet- 
ical method  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  amount 
of  engineering  service  which  will  be  required  and  its  cost. 
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A  construction  program  is  mapped  out;  the  number  of  en- 
gineers required  is  determined;  their  grade  and  salaries  are 
fixed;  the  length  of  their  service  is  stated;  and  in  this  way 
the  total  amount  of  the  expenditure  is  arrived  at.  This 
method  was  actually  tried  by  the  division  of  valuation  in 
case  of  all  the  properties  first  valued  with  the  result  that  we 
became  convinced  that  it  was  neither  satisfactory  nor  safe. 
The  objection  is  that  no  supporting  data  can  be  found. 
Reliance  must  be  placed  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
man  who  makes  the  estimate.  It  is  not  possible  to  bring 
that  judgment  to  the  test  of  actual  experience  as  disclosed 
b\-  the  records  of  the  carriers. 

The  historical  method  inquires  what  this  exfjense  has  been 
in  the  past  and  seeks  to  determine  in  this  manner  what  it 
would  be  today.  For  years  engineering  has  stood  as  primary 
account  No.  1.  It  is  one  of  the  few  accounts  which  have 
never  jjeen  changed.  It  has  been  easy  to  distinguish  those 
items  which  should  go  to  this  account.  The  actual  cost  of 
engineering  is  therefore  known  with  sulfstantial  accuracy  as 
to  many  railroad  properties. 

Assuming  that  engineering  is  to  be  computed  as  a  per- 
centage, upon  what  base  should  it  be  reckoned?  Should  the 
entire  cost  of  the  property  be  taken  or  should  the  percentage 
l)e  applied  to  certain  items  of  cost? 

The  investment  accounts  of  a  railroad  are  divided  into 
three  general  classes,  road,  equipment,  and  general  expendi- 
tures. It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  connection  and  there- 
fore no  necessary  relation  between  engineering  and  general 
e.xpenditures.  This  class  of  accounts  should  therefore  be 
omitted  in  computing  engineering. 

In  some  cases  engineering  accrues  as  an  expense  in  con- 
nection with  equipment  and  in  others  it  does  not.  With 
smaller  roads  and  with  many  of  the  larger  roads  equipment 
engineering  is  furnished  by  the  builder  and  becomes  a  part 
of  the  price  paid  for  the  completed  article.  It  often  happens, 
however,  that  equipment  is  furnished  according  to  specifica- 
tions prepared  by  the  carrier  and  this  involves  an  item  of 
engineering  expense.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  propor- 
tion of  engineering  cost  assignable  to  equipment  is  almost 
negligible. 

Now,  the  relation  between  the  cost  of  equipment  and  the 
cost  of  roadway  varies  greatly  with  different  properties. 
The  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  ^Mexico,  for  example,  shows  a 
reproductive  cost  of  its  roadway  of  approximately  $4,407,- 
86S  and  of  equipment  of  approximately  $.3,997,808,  while 
in  case  of  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound 'the  reproductive 
cost  of  its  roadway  is  $4,49o,l,S7  and  of  its  equipment 
$292,165.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  definite 
relation  between  the  cost  of  engineering  and  the  cost  of 
equipment  and  therefore  equipment  should  be  disregarded 
in  seeking  a  satisfactory  base  for  the  computing  of  engi- 
neering as  a  percentage. 

This  would  leave  the  road  accounts  only  and  from  these 
engineering  itself  should  be  excluded.  The  same  is  also 
true  of  land  in  connection  with  which  there  is  little  or  no 
engineering  proper.  Whatever  might  go  into  that  account 
is  more  properly  chargeable  to  the  cost  of  the  land. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  road  accounts  exclusive 
of  land  and  engineering  afford  the  most  reliable  base  for 
the  computation  of  engineering  as  a  percentage. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  engineerins 
could  jiroperly  be  stated  as  a  percentage  of  the  above  road 
accounts  a  study  was  early  begun  by  the  division  of  valua- 
tion, the  results  of  which  were  exhibited  to  the  commission 
l>y  its  supervisor  of  accounts.  The  property  of  70  different 
corporations  was  covered.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one 
different  projects  ranging  from  2'j  to  900  miles  in  length 
were  involved.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  con- 
struction was  9,617,  the  cost  of  which  was  $.302,000,000. 

These  projects  were  selected  by  the  supervisor  of  accounts 
'by  taking  first  those  properties  u[)on  which  the  accountants 


of  the  commission  were  then  engaged,  and  next  selecting 
certain  other  properties  which  were  pointed  out  by  our  en- 
gineers in  the  various  districts  as  probably  instructive.  No 
one  knew  when  the  property  was  selected  what  the  figures 
would  show.  Xo  attempt  was  made  to  support  any  precon- 
ceived theory,  tiie  sole  desire  being  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  result  is  fairly  reliable.  Our 
stock  of  information  is  being  added  to  day  by  day  and  the 
sum  total  may  somewhat  change  the  present  result,  but  not 
much. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Brown  shows 
that  in  6  cases  the  per  cent  of  engineering  exceeds  6  per 
cent;  in  10  cases  it  is  between  5  and  6  per  cent;  in  4  cases 
it  is  below  1  per  cent;  and  in  16  cases  between  1  and  2  per 
cent.  An  examination  of  the  chart  introduced  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Brown's  testimony,  upon  which  the  percentages 
are  graiihically  shown,  demonstrates  that  the  great  bulk  falls 
between  2  and  S  per  cent.  Mr.  Brown  testified  that  a 
weighted  average  showed  approximately  3.6  per  cent. 

The  deduction  from  the  study  of  the  division  of  valua- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  studies  of  the  carriers,  and  the  in- 
formation accumulated  by  them.  Mr.  Hansel  is  chairman 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  president's  conference  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  engi- 
neering. He  had  before  him  while  giving  his  testimony  a 
compilation  of  data  furnished  him  by  the  carriers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Those  figures  given  by  the  carriers 
themselves,  and  therefore  not  undul\-  low,  showed  an  aver- 
age of  4.4  per  cent  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hansel.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  returns  from  which  Mr.  Hansel  testified  are 
as  representative  as  those  of  the  commission,  for  while  they 
cover  a  greater  mileage  they  only  embrace  38  different  cor- 
porations as  compared  with  70  in  the  compilation  of  the 
division   of   valuation. 

-Acting  upon  the  strength  of  what  our  own  studies  dis- 
closed the  Washington  office  issued  to  members  of  the  en- 
gineering board  an  instruction  to  allow-  for  engineering  a 
percentage  of  the  road  and  track  accounts,  exclusive  of  land 
and  engineering,  which  should  be  not  less  than  2  per  cent 
nor  more  than  S  per  cent  under  ordinan.'  circumstances.  If 
the  member  of  the  engineering  board  believes  that  there  are 
peculiar  circumstances  which  justify  the  applying  of  a  per- 
centage either  above  or  below  the  limits  thus  fixed  he  calls 
the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  Washington  office,  giving  his 
opinion  and  his  reasons  in  support  of  the  same.  It  is  then 
determined  upon  conference  what  percentage  shall  be  al- 
lowed. It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  fairest — indeed  the 
only  possible — way  in  which  engineering  can  be  treated  in 
a  valuation  upon  the  scale  of  this  one,  and  where  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  valuation  shall  be  distributed  between  the 
several  States,  and  it  is  further  believed  that  the  figures 
fixed   are  not   open  to  serious  question. 

Assuming  that  the  above  rule  is  correct,  how  shall  it  be 
applied  to  a  particular  property?  How  shall  the  engineer 
determine  whether  2  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  is  the  proper 
figure  to  allow? 

Plainly,  lie  must  inquire  as  to  the  character  of  the  road 
and  the  amount  of  engineering  required.  If  the  road  is  of 
extremely  simple  con.«truction  and  the  expenditure  is  ordi- 
nary in  amount,  the  percentage  would  be  low,  while  if  the 
difficulties  are  many  it  would  be  high,  although  it  should 
be  noted  that  some  of  the  most  difficult  projects  show  a 
comparatively  low  percentage  of  engineering  cost,  for  the 
reason  that  the  total  cost  upon  which  the  percentage  is  reck- 
oned is  large.  For  example,  the  Florida  East  Coast  ex- 
tension from  Homestead  to  Key  West  involves  unusual  en- 
gineering difficulties,  and  yet  the  percentage  of  engineering 
is  but  2.52   per  cent. 

Gener.\l  Expenditures 

The  best  examination  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  mat- 
ter indicates  that  1 '  <  per  cent  would  be  about  right  for  the 
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average  case,  but  this  is  computed  upon  all  the  road  ac- 
counts except  land.  In  some  States  a  large  charter  fee  is 
required,  depending  usually  upon  the  amount  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  and  bonds  named  in  the  articles  of  incorporation. 
Our  engineers  are  instructed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
such  fee  and  to  add  it  to  the  1^  per  cent  where  it  is  more 
than   nominal. 

It  was  felt  at  the  outset  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine in  each  case  the  cost  of  obtaining  money;  that  is, 
that  inquiry  must  be  made  into  the  credit  of  the  company 
and  the  circumstances  which  would  surround  its  financing. 
Further  reflection,  however,  showed  that  this  would  be  an 
almost  impossible  task  and  that  the  result  would  be  mis- 
leading rather  than  informing.  On  the  whole  it  seemed 
best  to  assume  that  the  credit  of  all  companies  whose  prop- 
erty was  being  reproduced  was  good  and  the  same;  that 
tliey  could  all  obtain  money  at  the  same  rate  and  purchase 
>upi)lies  for  the  same  price.  Upon  no  other  theory  would 
the  cost  of  reproducing  the  different  properties  be  fairly 
comparable. 

This  being  settled  the  ne.xt  question  was,  what  rate  of 
interest  should  be  adopted?  Six  per  cent  is  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  in  a  large  section  of  this  country  where  no  other 
rate  is  specified.  An  examination  of  the  sale  of  bonds  of 
various  kinds  for  the  five  years  preceding  June  30,  1914, 
led  to  the  belief  that  this  rate  would  be  ample  to  cover  not 
only  the  interest  on  the  money  but  any  brokerage  which 
would  usually  be  charged  for  the  obtaining  of  the  money. 
It  has  been  asumed,  therefore,  that  at  6  jier  cent  whatever' 
money  is  needed  can  be  obtained  and  that  this  rate  of  inter- 
est will  cover  the  entire  cost  of  obtaining  the  money. 
Construction  Period 

Tile  onl_\-  importance  of  the  construction  period  is  in  its 
bearing  upon  interest  during  construction  and  to  an  extent 
perhaps  upon  certain  other  overhead  charges  like  engineer- 
ing and  general  expenditures.  While  there  can  be  no  seri- 
ous question  as  to  this  period  in  case  of  the  Texas  Mid- 
land, there  will  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  many, 
and  perhaps  in  most  cases.  The  length  of  the  construction 
period  will  be  one  of  the  debatalale  questions  which  will 
run  into  money  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  and 
what  is  meant  by  it  should  be  clearly  defined. 

With  respect  to  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the 
construction  period  two  observations  may  be  made. 

(1)  An  examination  of  the  construction  history  of  many 
railroads  shows  that  construction  has  seldom  proceeded  as 
rapidly  as  it  might  economically  have  done.  Delays  have 
been  due  to  a  great  variety  of  causes  but  oftenest  to  financial 
difficulties.  For  this  reason  the  period  of  construction  as  it 
has  actually  existed  in  case  of  particular  properties  is  not  a 
fair  measure  of  what  the  construction  period  for  those  prop- 
erties should  be,  nor  is  the  average  construction  period  a 
fair  test.  The  construction  period  as  detennined  by  our 
engineers  is  not  supposed  to  represent  the  shortest  period  in 
which  the  railroad  could  be  constructed  but  rather  that 
period  within  which  the  work  might  be  economically  done. 
The  usual  delays  which  occur  on  the  average  in  normal 
times  due  to  labor  and  market  conditions  are  assumed  to 
exist,  but  unusual  delays  due  to  financial  troubles  and  to 
other  causes  jieculiar  to  individual  properties  are  eliminated. 

(2)  All  exi.sting  means  of  transportation  aside  from  the 
property  itself  which  is  under  reproduction  are  assumed  to 
exist.  The  Texas  Midland,  for  example,  is  crossed  by  sev- 
eral different  roads,  which  makes  possible  the  bringing  in 
of  men  and  materials  at  these  junction  points.  This  en- 
ables the  engineer  to  proceed  with  his  hypothetical  recon- 
struction at  several  different  places  at  the  same  time.  As- 
suming that  conditions  are  the  same  along  the  entire  line  a 
road  300  miles  in  extent  might  l)e  re])roduced  in  nearly  the 
same  time  as  a  road  100  miles  long. 


I.NTEREST  During  Construction 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  discussing  cost  of  securing 
money  that  6  per  cent  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  rate  of 
interest  which  should  be  allowed;  it  remains  to  consider  the 
length  of  time  for  which  this  rate  should  be  applied.  In 
the  valuation  of  public  utilities  like  a  railroad  it  has  been 
customary  in  the  past  to  allow  intercut  for  one-half  the  con- 
struction period.  This  is  apparently  done  upon  the  theory 
that  expenditures  would  run  over  the  entire  period  of  con- 
struction at  about  the  same  rate.  Following  this  practice 
the  division  of  valuation  at  first  determined  that  interest 
should  be  reckoned  upon  the  entire  reproductive  cost  for 
one-half  the  full  construction  period. 

The  equipment  of  a  railroad  very  often  makes  up  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  entire  cost.  This  is  not  usually  pur- 
chased for  the  most  part  until  the  road  is  practically  com- 
f)leted  and  but  little  if  any  interest  is  actually  paid  on  ex- 
penditures on  this  account  up  to  the  time  that  operation  be- 
gins. For  this  reason  it  did  not  seem  proper  to  treat  the 
])ayments  for  equipment  exactly  the  same  as  payments  for 
other  items  of  construction.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
allow  in  most  cases  interest  upon  equipment  for  three 
months. 

Interest  was  computed  upon  the  above  basis  in  case  of  the 
Texas  Midland.  In  reckoning  interest  the  entire  construc- 
tion period  was  used  and  interest  was  computed  for  nine 
months  upon  all  accounts  except  land  and   interest. 

My  own  opinion  is  still  what  it  has  been  from  the  first. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  railroad  would  be  built  with- 
out having  provision  in  cash  for  on  the  average  at  least 
three  months'  expenditures.  In  addition,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  no  interest  is  allowed  on  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  preliminary  period  until  the  end  of  that  period  or 
until  actual  construction  has  begun.  A  deposit  averaging 
that  amount  would  undoubtedly  carr}-  with  it  some  small 
allowance  on  account  of  interest  from  the  bank,  and  6  per 
cent  is  perhaps  more  than  the  average  railroad  has  paid; 
but  remembering  that  this  covers  not  only  interest  on  the 
money  but  the  expense  of  obtaining  the  money  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  rule,  while  certainly  a  liberal  one.  is  perhaps 
none  too  liberal. 

L..\XDS 

Some  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  doubtful  and  difficult  questions  presented  arise  under 
lands.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to  discuss  the  legal  phases 
of  these  questions,  but  simply  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  from  an  administrative  standpoint. 

Paragraph  First  of  the  valuation  act  requires  the  com- 
mission to  report  original  cost,  cost  of  reproduction  new. 
and  the  cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation  of  each  piece 
of  propert}-  owned  or  used  b}-  a  common  carrier  for  its  pur- 
poses as  a  common  carrier.  If  this  paragraph  stood  alone, 
it  would  clearly  impose  upon  the  commission  the  dut>"  of 
rejiorting  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  operative  lands  of 
the  carrier. 

Paragraph  Second  enumerates  in  detail  the  things  which 
are  to  be  reported  as  to  the  operative  lands  of  the  carrier. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  statutory  construction  that  a  general  pro- 
vision may  be  modified  by  a  particular  provision  in  the 
same  statute,  and  when  these  two  paragraphs  are  considered 
together  it  seems  evident  that  all  the  facts  as  to  which  Con- 
gress desired  a  report  touching  the  right  of  way  of  the 
carrier  are  enumerated  in  Paragraph  Second.  If  this  is  so, 
the  commission  is  not  required  to  report  in  terms  the  cost 
to  the  carrier  of  acquiring  at  the  present  day  its  common- 
carrier  lands. 

This,  however,  is  not  of  much  practical  importance  since 
]iaragraph  second,  as  ordinarily  interpreted,  requires  the 
commission  to  report,  if  not  the  cost  of  reproduction,  at 
least  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing.     Paragraph  second. 
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wliiih  may  for  convenience  be  repeated  here,  is  as  follows: 

S^caitd.  Such  investigation  and  report  shall  state  in  detail  and  separately 
from  improvements  the  original  cost  of  all  lands,  rights  of  way.  and  ter- 
minals owned  or  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  common  carrier,  and  ascer- 
tained as  of  the  time  of  dedication  to  public  use,  and  the  present  value  of 
the  same,  and  separately  the  original  and  present  cost  of  condemnation  and 
dani.iircs  or  of  purchase  in  excess  of  such  original  cost  or  present  value. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  Ijoth  by  the  carrier  and  hy 
thL-  commission  to  ascertain  and  report  the  original  cost  of 
lands.  The  carrier  i>  required  to  make  return  showing  such 
cost  in  detail  and  tlii>  return  when  received  is  careful!}'  e.x- 
amined  and  verified  liy  the  accountants  of  the  commission. 
The  records  of  the  carrier,  municipal  land  records,  court 
records,  and  any  and  every  source  of  information  which 
tends  to  show  what  the  carrier  did  actually  pay  for  its  right 
of  way  are  consulted. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  carrier  did 
in  fact  pay  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  lands  acquired  at  the  time  of  their  original  acquisi- 
tion. Certain  lands  of  the  Texas  Midland  were  donated 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these 
h[U(\s  at  the  time  of  the  donation.  About  20  years  had 
elapsed.  It  was  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  re- 
liable information  and  it  was  felt  that  the  rc^^ult  did  not 
justify  the  efltort;  since  then  no  similar  attempt  has  been 
made  unless  it  wa.?  possible  to  reach  a  fairly  reliable  con- 
clusion. 

Our  accountants  attempt  to  classify  this  original  cost; 
tiiat  is,  to  show  how  much  was  paid  the  landowner  and 
whether  as  a  purchase  price  or  as  condemnation  damages, 
the  cost  of  taking  and  recording  the  title,  the  fees  paid 
lawyers,  land  agents,  etc.  These  classified  costs  are  assigned 
so  far  as  possible  to  specific  parcels.  In  a  word,  all  the  in- 
formation available  upon  the  subject  of  original  cost  is  be- 
in^  compiled  and  reported  in  as  much  detail  as  would  be 
profitable. 

The  commission  has  reported  in  the  tentative  valuation 
of  the  Texas  Midland  and  in  all  other  tentative  valuations 
to  date  a  present  value  which  is  arrived  at  by  ascertaining 
the  number  of  acres  of  land  owned  or  used  b\-  the  carrier 
for  its  purposes  as  a  common  carrier  and  multiplying  this 
ai  rcage  by  a  market  value  determined  from  the  present  mar- 
ket value  of  similar  adjacent  and  adjoining  lands.  Due  al- 
lowance is  made  for  any  peculiar  value  which  may  attach 
by  reason  of  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  land  to  rail- 
road use.  Nothing  is  included  for  the  expense  of  acquisi- 
tion, nor  for  severance  damages,  nor  for  interest  during  con- 
struction. 

1  iiave  myself  doubted  whether  this  was  in  all  cases  the 
prexent  value  called  for  by  the  statute.  It  is  the  market 
value  by  the  acre  of  the  lands  taken;  what  an  entire  tract 
of  such  land  would  sell  for;  it  is  not  the  present  value  of 
the  right  of  way  of  the  carrier  if  that  is  to  be  determined 
either  l)y  what  it  would  ordinarily  cost  the  carrier  to  accjuire 
a  jueic  of  that  peculiar  shape  and  for  that  use,  or  bv  the 
lessening  of  value  to  the  entire  tract  of  the  land  owner. 

Tiie  purpose  of  the  valuation  act  seems  to  have  been  to 
require  from  the  commission  a  report  of  all  those  facts 
needed  to  establish  the  value  upon  which  a  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  earn.  In  this  view  it  is  said  to  be  well  enough  to 
report  acreage  value  as  present  value,  since  original  cost  is 
also  rei)orted,  and  if  original  cost  is  to  govern,  the  tribunal 
whicii  fixes  the  ultimate  value  can  use  the  proper  figure. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  under  the  decision  of  the  Min- 
nesota Rate  case  some  further  investigation  should  be  made 
where  the  original  cost  exceeds  the  acreage  value  and  that 
after  such  investigation  a  present  value  should  be  deter- 
mined which  might  or  might  not,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  the  original  cost  or  some  fi.gure  differing  from 
that.  The  original  cost  would  be  merely  an  item  of  evi- 
dence  bearing   upon   present   value. 


No  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  cost  of  originally 
procuring  right  of  way  in  excess  of  then  acreage  value  and 
none  should  be  made  for  the  reason  that  it  can  not  be  shown 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  of  service.  To  attempt  to  go 
back  more  than  10  to  15  years  and  to  state  the  acreage  value 
of  the  lands  of  the  carrier  at  the  time  of  their  appropria- 
tion would  be  to  enter  the  realm  of  speculation.  Any  con- 
clusion reached  would  be  little  better  than  a  guess.  Con- 
gress certainly  does  not  intend  to  require  what  is  practically 
impossible.  If  this  is  to  be  attempted  at  all  it  could  prob- 
ably best  be  done  by  applying  a  percentage  or  multiplier  as 
hereinafter  indicated. 

No  attempt  has  so  far  been  made  to  show  the  cost  of  pro- 
curing right  of  way  at  present  time  in  excess  of  acreage 
value  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  The  meaning  of  the 
statute  is  extremely  uncertain.  (b)  The  Minnesota  rate 
case,  decided  after  the  passage  of  the  valuation  act,  has  up- 
set many  theories  as  to  the  valuation  of  railway  lands  and 
thereljy  rendered  unimportant  facts  which  were  previously 
considered  to  be  significant.  If  this  provision  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  commission  to  show  the  cost  of  acquiring 
the  lands  of  a  carrier  at  the  present  time  in  addition  to  the 
acreage  value  of  the  land  itself,  then  that  decision  has  ap- 
parently rendered  this  work  unnnecessary. 

Carriers  insist  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  this  provision 
and  have  given  evidence  tending  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  and  report  the  fact.  It  is  claimed  that  eacli 
parcel  should  be  considered  by  itself,  that  the  acreage  value 
of  the  land  taken  should  be  determined,  and  that  it  should 
be  further  determined  what  the  damages  to  such  ])arcels  arc 
in  addition  to  such  land  value.  This  is  the  cjuestion  sub- 
mitted in  every  condemnation  proceeding  and  to  adopt  this 
course  of  action  would  mean  that  a  condemnation  proceed- 
ing should  be  instituted  as  to  every  individual  parcel.  I 
have  made  myself  and  have  caused  to  be  made  by  others 
some  estimate  of  the  expense  of  determining  these  values  in 
that  way,  and  the  general  opinon  is  that  a  conservative 
estimate' would  be  from  $2,000,000  to  84,000,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  land  work  which  we  are  now  doing.  M\'  own 
belief  is  that  it  would  be  considerably  more  than  this  sum 
if  we  were  to  include  the  subsequent  expenses  of  litigation 
after  the  tentative  report  of  the  commission  had  lieen  pul>- 
lished. 

The  carriers  seem  to  assume  that  the  commission  would 
be  satisfied  to  accept  the  showing  which  they  might  make 
but  this  can  not  be  done.  If  this  fact  is  to  be  determined 
it  must  be  determined  by  the  representatives  of  the  commis- 
sion. Today  we  have  no  rules  or  methods  for  the  handling 
of  this  matter  nor  are  many  of  our  land  appraisers  com- 
petent to  handle  it.  If  this  thing  is  to  be  done  a  new  method 
of  procedure  must  be  marked  out,  new  rules  must  be  formu- 
lated, and  a  new  corps  of  employees  must  be  drilled. 

\\'hen  all  this  has  been  done  and  a  result  has  been  ob- 
tained, what  supporting  data  can  be  marshaled  to  sustain 
it?  Absolutely  nothing  except  tlie  opinion  of  some  man. 
This  is  not  at  all  so  of  the  present  land  values  which  we  are 
obtaining.  Back  of  theje  values  are  opinions  and  assess- 
ments and  of  more  importance  than  all  else  actual  sales.  It 
is  ])ecoming  evident  that  the  acreage  values  which  the  com- 
mission fixes  either  in  country  or  in  city  can  not  be  success- 
fully attacked.  The  commission  may  publish  these  with 
some  assurance  that  they  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  rigid 
investigation.  Not  so  with  these  severance  damages  which 
will  have  nothing  but  a  mere  opinion  founded  on  no  intelli- 
gent experience  behind  them. 

I  have  never  contended  myself  that  it  was  impossible  to 
report  this  fact.  This  is  the  issue  in  every  condemnation 
case.  Upon  that  issue  witnesses  are  called  and  a  conclusion 
is  finally  reached.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  tlie  commis- 
sion could  not  investigate  and  report  its  conclusion.     Mv 
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tliought  has  been  that  the  commission  was  not  justified  in 
throw.ng  away  millions  of  money  to  establish  a  fact  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  to  be  of  no  account  when  ascertained. 

If  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  does  re- 
(|uin.'  it  to  report  this  fact,  and  that  this  requirement  of  the 
act  should  be  complied  with  before  calling  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  can 
probably  be  done  by  another  method,  which  will  produce  a 
more  accurate  result  and  will  not  involve  much  effort  or  ex- 
pen.se.  ^ 

It  is  generally  under.stood  that  a  railroad  must  pay  for 
its  rightof  way  something  more  than  the  acreage  value  of 
the  land  which  it  takes.  It  has  been  the  general  impression 
that  the  value  of  the  right  of  way  of  a  railroad  was  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  acquiring  that  right  of  way  at  the  time 
in  question  under  the  then  land  values.  Therefore  in  order 
to  determine  the  value  of  its  right  of  way  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  first  determine  this  excess  which  the  railroad  must 
pay  over  and  above  the  acreage  value. 

For  this  purpose  studies  have  been  made  by  State  com- 
missions and  others.  The  actual  expenditure  by  a  railroad 
for  its  right  of  way  in  a  particular  case  is  known.  The 
acreage  value  of  the  land  acquired  can  be  determined  with 
substantial  accuracy  in  just  the  way  that  our  people  are 
determining  that  fact  today.  The  difference  between  the 
amount  actually  paid  by  the  railroad  and  this  acreage  value 
represents  the   excess  cost. 

The  result  of  these  studies  has  usually  been  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  percentage  or  multiple;  that  is,  the  excess  cost 
would  be  as  much  as  the  acreage  cost,  or  it  might  be  one- 
half  as  much  or  twice  as  much.  In  any  event  it  was  stated 
in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  land  cost  and  was  ordinarily 
known  as  a  multiple. 

If  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  show  cost  of  procuring 
right  of  way,  it  should  be  done  in  this  manner.  The  result 
would  be  more  reliable,  it  would  cost  but  little,  and  when 
once  determined  would  leave  less  room  for  dispute  and  sub- 
sequent litigation. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  my  own  opinion  as  to  what  the 
commission  should  report  touching  the  operative  lands  of  a 
common  carrier: 

1.  It  should  ascertain  and  report  the  acreage  value.  This 
is  the  basic  fact  upon  which  all  other  facts  must  depend. 
Whatever  else  is  done  this  is  the  first  and  principal  thing. 
The  division  of  valuation  has  felt  that  if  this  fact  could  be 
accurately  ascertained  anything  else  which  needed  to  be 
done  or  could  be  done  would  involve  comparatively  little 
effort.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  is  practically  all  which 
the  land  section  has  attempted  to  do. 

2.  This  value  is  being  reported  as  the  present  value  called 
for  by  the  statute,  but  I  doubt  whether  this  is  correct.  In 
some  cases,  and  perhaps  in  most  cases,  the  acreage  value 
and  the  present  value  are  the  same,  but  there  are  instances 
in  which  this  is  not  true.  In  my  own  opinion  it  would  be 
lietter  to  report  an  acreage  value  and  also  a  present  value. 

Should  this  be  done  the  acreage  value  would  be  the  pres- 
ent value  in  all  cases  where  original  cost,  including  the  ex- 
pense of  acquisition  and  adding  a  reasonable  amount  for 
interest  during  construction  did  not  exceed  such  acreage 
value.  If  original  cost  did  exceed  the  acreage  value,  then 
some  further  investigation  should  be  made.  If  the  value 
of  these  lands  had  not  declined  since  the  date  of  their 
acquisition,  if  they  were  acquired  with  reasonable  prudence, 
and  if  no  unusual  or  abnormal  condition  appeared,  then 
original  cost  would  be  stated  as  present  value,  not  because 
original  cost  is  present  value,  but  because  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  the  best  evidence  of  such  reason- 
able value. 

3.  If  the  commission  believes  that   it  should  report  cost 


of  acquisition  at  the  present  time,  that  should  be  stated  as  a 
percentage  of  the  acreage  value.  Such  percentag^e  should  be 
determined  for  each  carrier  and  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  giving  the  amount  in  dollars  produced  by  the  per- 
centage. 

Other  Values  and  Elements  of  Value 

The  commission  is  required  to  investigate  and  report 
other  values  and  elements  of  value,  if  any.  Before  the 
making  of  a  tentative  valuation  upon  the  Texas  Midland 
a  communication  was  addressed  to  that  carrier  stating  that 
it  might  file  with  the  division  of  valuation,  if  it  desired,  a 
statement  of  the  particulars  in  which  it  claimed  an  allow- 
ance of  this  character.  In  reply  that  company  did  file  such 
statement,  claiming  an  allowance  on  account  of  the  follow- 
ing items: 

(a)  Going  concern  value. 

(b)  Connection   with  other  lines. 

(c)  Good  station   facilities. 

(d)  Gradients. 

No  testimony  was  introduced  in  support  of  its  claim  by 
the  carrier  and  the  commission  stated  in  the  tentative  valua- 
tion that  upon  the  record  thus  presented  it  was  unable  to 
find  that  the  carrier  was  entitled  to  any  allowance  on  ac- 
count of  other  values  and  elements  of  value. 

It  follows  that  since  the  commission  is  not  finding  an 
ultimate  value  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  state  at  this 
time  in  dollars  the  other  values  or  elements  of  value  which 
might  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  a  final  value 
of  this  property. 


NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE 
HAULS  ITS  FIRST  TRAIN 

An  electric  locomotive,  which  was  built  at  the  Altoona 
shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  use  in  hauling  heavy 
trains  on  the  Horseshoe  Curve  and  over  the  Alleghen\- 
Mountains,  when  the  main  line  between  Altoona  and  Cone- 
maugh  is  electrified,  was  given  its  first  trial  trip  on  August 
24. 

The  test  was  conducted  on  the  electrified  portion  of  the 
main  line  between  Overbrook  and  Paoli.     The  freight  train. 


The   .Nt 


Lucomotive  Under  Test  on  the  Paoli  Electrifica- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania. 


which  was  drawn  by  the  electric  locomotive,  consisted  of 
an  idle  steam  locomotive,  68  loaded  freight  cars  and  a  cabin 
car.     Similar  tests  were  conducted  for  several  days. 

The  new  locomotive,  known  as  class  FFI,  is  provided 
with  four  motors  and  has  an  hourly  rating  of  4,800  horse- 
power. It  can  be  operated  in  either  direction,  and  was 
designed  to  give  great  power  at  low  speed.     The  locomotive 
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measures  76  ft.  6^  in.  over-all,  and  has  a  wheel  base  63 
ft.  11  in.  long.  The  driving  wheels  are  6  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  total  weight  of  the  engine  is  240  tons  and  the  effective 
weight  on  drives  is  198  tons.  It  is  designed  to  operate  from 
an  11,000  volt,  single-phase  overhead  contact  wire,  taking 
current  by  means  of  a  pantagraph  similar  to  that  used  on  the 
suburban  electric  motor  car  trains  in  service  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Paoli.  A  detailed  description  of  this  locomotive 
was  given  on  page  1199  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for 
June  8,  1917.  The  cab,  frame,  trucks  and  other  mechanical 
parts  were  built  b)'  the  railroad  at  the  Altoona  shops;  the 
electrical  equipment  was  supplied  by  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company  of  East  Pittsburgh. 

The  locomotive  was  built  with  the  idea  of  developing  a 
standard  type  for  handling  tonnage  trains  electrically  over 
the  grade  west  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  known  as  the  Altoona  Hill. 
This  hill  includes  24  miles  of  1  per  cent,  and  12  miles  of 
2  per  cent  grade,  and  contains  the  famous  Horseshoe  Curve. 
Although  the  trial  electric  locomotive  has  been  built  and 
is  being  tested,  the  actual  work  of  electrifying  the  section  of 
main  line  referred  to  has  not  yet  been  authorized. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

W.^siliNGTON,   n,   C,  October  ,1.   1917. 

Newlands  Committee  CoNsroERiNG  Western  Trip 

The  Newlands  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
whose  inquiry  into  questions  pertaining  to  railway  regu- 
lation and  control  and  government  ownership  has  been  sub- 
jected to  so  many  vicissitudes,  is  giving  consideration  to  a 
plan  for  resuming  its  activities  during  the  brief  interval 
between  the  prospective  adjournment  of  the  special  war 
session  of  Congress  and  the  opening  of  the  regular  session 
in  December.  While  it  is  understood  that  nothing  definite 
has  yet  been  decided  the  leaders  in  the  committee  are  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
hearings  in  San  Francisco,  possibly  at  other  western  cities, 
and  also  in  Chicago.  Such  a  trip  would  hardly  place  the 
committee  in  a  position  to  make  even  a  partial  report  to 
Congress  that  would  be  worth  while,  because  its  investiga- 
tion has  been  so  interrupted  that  it  has  thus  far  been  able 
to  hear  but  little  evidence  beyond  the  preliminary  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  railroads;  but  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
hear  from  western  shippers  and  others  during  the  brief 
respite  from  legislative  activity. 

Under  the  resolution  passed  last  winter  extending  the 
time  for  the  committee's  inquiry  a  report  is  retjuired  to  be 
jiresented  at  the  opening  of  tlie  next  session,  liut  by  an 
amendment  to  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  week,  the  committee  is  continued  for  an- 
other year  and  the  time  for  reporting  is  extended  until  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  1918.  The  bill  was  sent  to  con- 
ference on  September  28. 

The  joint  resolution  authorizing  a  general  inquiry  into  the 
sui)ject  of  railroad  regulation  was  passed  in  July,  1916,  and 
hearings  were  expected  to  be  held  during  the  summer.  At 
its  first  meeting  the  committee  outlined  a  tentative  itinerary 
for  an  extensive  western  trip  but  the  Congressional  session 
was  so  dela)'cd  by  the  threatened  railroad  strike  and  other 
matters  that  the  hearings  were  not  begun  until  November  20, 
continuing  until  December  9;  and  it  became  necessary-  to  ask 
for  the  extension.  Hearings  were  also  held  during  March 
and  May,  but  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany  and  the 
calling  of  the  busy  extra  session  now  drawing  to  a  close  put 
further  progress  out  of  the  question. 

The  new  conditions  created  by  the  war  and  tlie  concentra- 
tion of  the  nation's  energies  on  its  prosecution  are  also  con- 
sidered to  have  made  it  inadvisable  for  tlie  committee  to  at- 
tempt to  make  any  final  report  this  year. 


War  Revenue  Bill 

The  war  revenue  bill,  designed  to  yield  $2,700,000,000  in 
revenue  during  the  next  year,  after  having  been  considerably 
revised  in  conference  from  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally 
passed  in  the  House  and  from  that  in  which  it  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  was  reported  back  to  the  House  on  Saturday 
and  passed  on  Monday.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  The  most  important  change  in  the  provisions 
affecting  the  taxation  of  railroads  was  made  in  the  war 
profits  tax,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  an  exemption  of 
from  7  to  9  per  cent  of  the  invested  capital,  as  defined  by 
the  bill.  The  graduated  scale  of  rates  is  also  changed  to 
range  from  20  to  60  per  cent  of  various  percentages  of  the 
.so-called  excess  profits.  The  House  bill  levied  an  excess 
profits  tax  in  addition  to  the  excess  profits  tax  now  upon  the 
statute  books  of  8  per  cent,  of  the  average  net  income  of  cor- 
porations and  partnerships  in  excess  of  8  per  cent  of  the 
capital  actually  invested  and  an  additional  exemption  of 
$5,000.  The  Senate  substituted  a  war  profits  tax  providing 
graduated  rates  ranging  from  12  to  60  per  cent  upon 
incomes  in  excess  of  the  average  income  during  the 
years  1911,  1912  and  1913.  The  Senate  provision, 
iiowever,  limited  the  exemption  to  an  amount  not  less 
than  6  nor  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  capital  in- 
vested. The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded 
from  the  disagreement  to  this  amendment  with  an  amendment 
levying  an  excess  profits  tax  upon  the  excess  profits  ranging 
from  20  to  60  per  cent.  In  arriving  at  the  excess  profits  an 
exemption  from  the  net  income  as  shown  by  the  income  tax 
returns  of  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than  9  per  cent  of  tlie 
actual  capital  invested  is  to  be  allowed.  In  addition,  do- 
mestic corporations  are  allowed  a  fiat  exemption  of  $3,000. 

The  bill  still  provides  for  an  increase  of  the  corporation 
income  tax  to  a  total  of  6  per  cent  and  also  provides  a  tax 
of  10  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  corporate  income  re- 
maining undistributed  six  months  after  the  end  of  each  year, 
with  an  exemption  of  the  amount  actually  invested  and  em- 
ployed in  the  business  or  retained  for  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  the  business.  One  amendment  adopted  by  the 
conferees  provides  that  the  normal  tax  of  individuals  on  the 
income  derive  from  interest  from  bonds  containing  a  tax  free 
covenant  provision  shall  be  deducted  and  withheld  at  the 
source  of  the  income,  jiroviding  that  this  sliall  not  apply  to 
the  new  2  per  cent  normal  tax  until  on  and  after  Januar)' 
1,  1918.  The  effect  is  to  require  the  withholding  of  only 
2  per  cent   on  the  income  from  the  corporate  bonds. 

The  compromise  rates  of  the  war  tax  are  as  follows: 

20  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  net  incomes  in  excess 
of  the  deduction  allowed  and  not  in  excess  of  15  per  cent 
of  tlie  invested  cajiital  for  the  taxalile  year. 

25  per  cent  of  the  net  income  in  excess  of  15  per  cent  and 
not  in  excess  of  20  per  cent. 

35  per  cent  of  the  net  income  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  and 
not  in  excess  of  25  per  cent. 

45  per  cent  of  the  net  income  in  excess  of  25  per  cent  and 
not  in  excess  of  ^^  per  cent. 

60  per  cent  of  the  net  income  in  excess  of  33  per  cent. 

The  invested  capital  is  defined  as:  (1)  Actual  cash  paid 
in;  (2)  the  actual  cash  value  of  tangible  property'  paid  in 
other  than  cash,  for  stock  or  shares  at  the  time  of  such  pay- 
ment (but  in  case  such  tangible  property  was  paid  in  prior 
to  January!,  1914,  the  actual  cash  value  of  such  propertv 
as  of  January  1,  1914,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  par  value 
of  the  original  stock  or  shares  specifically  issued  therefor), 
and,  (3)  paid  in  or  earned  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
used  or  employed  in  the  business  exclusive  of  undivided 
profits  earned  during  the  taxable  year. 

Several  changes  were  also  made  in  the  proposed  taxes  on 
freight,  express  and  passenger  transportation.  The  tax  on 
freight  bills  is  left  at  3  per  cent.  The  House  bill  provided 
a  tax  on  express  of  6  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  for  the 
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transportation.  The  Senate  amended  this  by  proposing  a  ta.\ 
of  1  cent  for  each  25  cents  or  fraction  thereof.  The  com- 
]5romise  provides  for  a  tax  of  1  cent  for  each  20  cents  or 
fraction  thereof.  The  House  bill  provided  a  tax  equivalent 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  by  rail  or  water.  The  Senate  reduced  this  to  5  per 
cent  and  the  compromise  amendment  provides  for  8  per  cent. 
Tliis  applies  to  any  form  of  mechanical  motive  power  on  a 
regularly  established  line  in  competition  with  carriers  b}' 
rail  or  water.  The  House  bill  provided  a  tax  equivalent  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  for  seats,  lierths  or  state- 
rooms in  parlor  cars,  sleeping  cars  or  on  vessels.  The  Sen- 
ate reduced  this  to  5  i)er  cent  l)ut  the  Senate  conferees  re- 
ceded. The  compromise  amendment  applying  to  transporta- 
tion of  railroad  company  material  provides  that  the  tax 
sliall  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  company  material 
transported  by  one  carrier  which  constitutes  a  part  of  a  rail- 
road system  for  another  carrier  which  is  also  part  of  the 
same  sy.stem. 


MOBILIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY 

Up  to  Wednesday  of  this  week,  at  the  time  of  the  start  of 
the  third  division  of  the  new  National  Army  for  the  train- 
ing camp  cantonments,  the  railroads  had  moved  appro.\i- 
matelv  720,000  soldiers  from  their  homes  or  quarters  to  train- 
ing camps  or  embarkation  points  since  early  in  August,  in- 
cluding the  regular  army,  the  National  Guard  and  the  select- 
ive draft  army.  The  total  up  to  Saturday  night,  September 
29,  was  705,000.  The  great  bulk  of  this  army,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  giving  a 
general  description  of  the  part  played  by  the  railroads  in 
handling  the  biggest  troop  movement  ever  attempted  in  this 
country,  has  required  special  train  service,  involving  the  use 
of  1,^.500  passenger  cars,  including  1,500  Pullman  standard 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars,  2,000  baggage  cars  and  4,500 
freight  cars.  The  part  that  did  not  require  special  train 
service  was  the  32,549  men  included  in  the  first  5  per  cent 
of  the  National  Army  that  moved  by  regular  trains  on  Sep- 
tember 5. 

Approximately  40  per  cent  more,  275,000  men,  were  en- 
trained from  September  19  to  23  and  25  per  cent  more,  or 
approximately  172,000,  are  included  in  the  division  to  he 
entrained  from  October  3  to  7.  It  is  expected  that  the  bal- 
ance of  the  citizen  soldiers  will  begin  to  move  to  the  can- 
tonments beginning  October  17  and  there  are  some  addi- 
tional units  of  the  National  Guard  to  be  taken  care  of. 

The  figures  as  to  the  percentages  of  the  National  Arm}-  to 
be  moved  on  difierent  dates  as  originall)'  planned  are  some- 
what larger  than  the  number  actually  moved  on  those  dates 
because  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cantonments  were  not 
quite  ready  to  receive  the  complete  quotas  and  because  of  the 
coni[)lications  introduced  by  the  plan  of  moving  the  col- 
ored men  in  separate  trains.  As  a  result  the  balance  to  be 
moved  beginning  October  17  will  be  somewhat  larger  than 
originally  contemplated.  This,  however,  is  in  no  way  the 
fault  of  the  railroads  as  they  have  displayed  a  remarkalile 
example  of  efficiency  throughout  the  entire  performance, 
which  has  progressed  "with  smoothness  and  success,"  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker. 

The  troop  movement  problem  has  been  a  most  difficult  one 
to  handle.  Some  conception  of  what  it  has  meaiit  may  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  in  the  National  Army  movement 
alone  the  railroads  have  had  to  prepare  special  schedules 
covering  the  4,531  towns  and  cities  designated  by  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General  as  the  points  of  local  concentration 
from  which  the  recruits  proceed  to  their  cantonments,  and 
the  special  train  movements  have  had  to  be  so  directed  as  to 
prevent  interruption  to  the  regular  passenger  service. 

These  schedules  were  prepared  by  the  various  territorial 
passenger  associations  and  the  extent  of  the  work  involved 
may  l>e  appreciated   from  the  fact  that  in   the  oftice  of  the 


Transcontinental  Passenger  Association,  under  the  direction 
of  Chairman  E.  L.  Bevington,  which  had  the  longest  hauls 
to  arrange  for,  75  clerks  have  been  employed  for  several 
weeks  on  their  preparation;  and  in  the  office  of  C.  L.  Hunter, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  a  force  of  60 
was  employed.  Of  the  local  concentration  points,  those 
where  the  largest  number  of  men  were  to  start  were  desig- 
nated as  extra  coach  or  special  train  points,  while  the  men 
from  the  smaller  towns  started  on  regular  trains.  The  points 
at  which  additional  men  were  to  be  taken  on  the  trains  were 
all  provided  for  in  the  schedules,  as  well  as  those  at  which 
extra  coaches  were  to  be  added.  At  certain  concentration 
points  the  extra  coaches  were  made  up  into  special  trains  to 
run  through  to  the  cantonments.  All  of  these  schedules 
were  worked  out  well  in  advance,  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  War  Department  and  then  distributed  to  each  of  the 
local  boards  in  charge  of  the  entrainment.  In  many  cases 
they  were  prepared  sufficiently  in  advance  to  have  them 
])rinted.  The  longest  haul  made  in  the  new  National  army 
movement  to  date,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Railroads" 
War  Board,  was  that  of  the  special  train  which  moved  the 
citizen  soldiers  from  Yuma,  Arizona,  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 
a  distance  of  1,514  miles.     This  trip  occupied  48  hours. 

The  shortest  distance  traveled  isy  any  unit  of  the  new 
National  Army  was  that  of  the  District  of  Columbia  unit 
to  Camp  Meade  in  Maryland,  a  trip  of  less  than  25  miles. 

Practically  all  of  the  National  Guard  movements  to  date 
have  been  of  great  length.  The  longest  one  was  that  made 
by  a  battalion  of  San  Francisco  engineers  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  to  a  point  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  This 
liattalion  included  506  men  and  18  officers.  They  occupied 
a  special  train  comprising  one  standard  sleeper,  nine  tourist 
sleepers,  one  baggage  car,  two  kitchen  cars  and  three  box 
cars.  Their  train  left  San  Francisco  at  4  p.  m.  on  September 
1  and  arrived  at  destination  at  10:15  a.  m.  September  8. 

The  railroads  have  taken  every  step  possible  to  safeguard 
the  lives  that  the  government  has  entrusted  to  them,  and  to 
complete  the  troop  movement  without  delay  and  also  without 
interfering  with  the  almormal  amount  of  commercial  traffic 
that  the  war  has  produced. 

The  railroads  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  certain 
cases  because  of  a  lack  of  complete  control  bv  the  military 
authorities  over  the  drafted  men  en  route  and  reports  have 
been  made  of  a  nimiber  of  specific  instances  of  wanton 
damage  to  passenger  cars  by  troops.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly noticealDle  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  men  from  the 
Northwest.  A  report  was  received  stating  that  a  large  num- 
l)er  of  the  selected  men  who  boarded  a  train  in  Montana 
were  "crazy  drunk"  and  not  only  seriously  injured  several 
of  their  own  number  in  a  scrimmage  on  the  train,  but  mur- 
dered one  train  porter  and  threw  another  off  the  train  while 
it  was  running  50  miles  an  hour.  They  also  broke  into  a 
baggage  car  and  took  $300  worth  of  food  supplies.  The 
railroads  have  taken  up  with  the  War  Department  the 
question  of  securing  protection  from  incidents  of  this  kind. 

A  bulletin  issued  on  June  15  by  the  acting  chief  of  staft' 
of  the  army  stated  that  the  many  complaints  received  and 
claims  filed  for  damage  to  railroad  equipment  in  recent 
movements  of  troops  would  indicate  that  commanding  offi- 
cers of  troop  trains  are  not  complying  with  the  field  ser\Mce 
regulations  regarding  the  keeping  of  order  on  trains.  One 
of  these  rules  requires  the  commanding  officers  of  each  troop 
train  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
railroad  equipment  from  being  defaced  or  injured  in  any 
wa}-  by  his  command  and  that  he  will  particularly  caution 
all  concerned  against  throwing  articles  from  cars,  a  serious 
accident  having  occurred  from  this  cause.  Where  any  dam- 
age or  defacement  is  noted,  a  report  is  to  be  made  through 
proper  military  channels  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
army  and  the  railroad  representative  is  to  be  given  an 
acknowledgment.  Railroad  officers  have  been  directed  to 
arrange  to  have  a  joint  inspection  made  at  destination. 
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American  Railway  Accounting  Officers  Meeting 

Universal    Through    Interline   Waybilling,  Accounting 
for  Government  Business  and  Other  Important  Reports 


THE  twenty-ninth  annuul  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railway  Accounting  Officers  was  held  at 
the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  September  26  and 
2  7.  Of  the  approximately  700  members  of  the  association 
there  were  over  200  present.  The  meeting  was  a  strictly 
business  one;  there  were  no  entertainment  features  provided. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  carry  out  tlie  work  of  the  associa- 
tion with  all  the  speed  consistent  witli  a  thorough  consid- 
eration of  the  subjects  discussed. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

I    \1\J:RS.\I,    TllKlR'GII     IxrKKLIXI.     \\  AMUJJ.IM..      iHKori.l! 

R.'iTES  AND  Simplified  Divisions. 

There  exists  at  this  time  and  probably  will  continue  to 
exist  for  an  indefinite  period  an  urgent  necessity  for: 

(a)  The  conservation  and  minimization  of  clerical  man 
|ici\ver. 

(Ii)  The  conservation  of  revenues  liy  reducing  operating 
costs. 

(c)  The   ]ir(Jinpt   and   expeditious   movement   of   freights. 

(d)  The  lontinuous  movement,  without  internudialc  de- 
lays for  reljilling  of  freights,  of  all  frcigiit  cars  moving  un- 
der inter-road  loads. 

Local  wa\  billing  to  and  from  intermediate  junctitns  ot 
inler-road  freights,  both  car  load  and  less  car  loads,  act  as 
a  means  of  ])rcventing  the  accomplishment  of  those  neces- 
sities above  referred  to.  Complicated  divisions  and  the 
absences  of  inter-road  rates  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  through  interline  waybilling  and  to  the  mini- 
mization of  clerical  costs   incident  thereto. 

The  As.sociation  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Offi- 
cers, realizing  all  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  such  through 
interline  waybilling  has  for  years  past  strongly  advocated 
its  universal  adoption  with,  thus  far,  luit  little  substantial 
success.  The  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  largely  in  its  in- 
ability to  forcefully  interest  the  several  freight  traffic  officers 
and  traffic  associations  in  its  importance. 

The  association  has  through  its  standing  Committee  on 
I'reight  .Accounts  created  a  sul)-committce.  charged  with  the 
duty  of  meeting  and  conferring  with  the  several  freight 
traffic  committees  and  associations  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing upon  the  members  of  such  committees  and  asso- 
ciations the  imjiortance  of  the  simplification  of  inter-road 
divisions    and    the   establishment    of   through    rates,   to   the 


end   tiiat   interline  waybilling  may   be   universally   adopted. 

While  that  sub-committc?  has  been  both  progressive  and 
aggressive  in  its  work,  it  has  apparently  met  with  but  luke- 
warm success,  and  but  little,  if  any,  suiistantial  progress 
has  thus  far  Ijeen  made. 

The  needs  herein  .stated  are  so  pressing  and  the  benefits 
lo  be  der.ved  from  universal  through  interline  waybilling 
are  so  apparent  that  this  association  deems  it  to  be  its  duty 
not  only  to  continue  its  present  activities,  through  its  freight 
connnittee,  but  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  that  committee 
and  to  bring  the  question  to  the  attention  of  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  the  railroad,  and  to  those  ends,  be  it: 

Resolved:  The  president  of  this  association  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  directed  to  direct  the  standing  freight  committee 
to  continue  until  otherwise  directed,  the  sub-committee  cre- 
ated b\  it  to  confer  with  freight  traffic  committees  and  asso- 
ciations urging  the  simplifications  of  inter-road  divisions 
and  the  establishment  of  through  rates  to  the  end  that  the 
imiversal  adoption  of  through  interline  wavbilling  mav  be 
made  at  once  practicalile  as  well  as  economical.  Be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved:  The  president  of  this  association  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  directed  to  appoint  an  associate  committee,  con- 
sisting of  five  chief  accounting  officers,  to  be  territoriallv 
selected,  whose  duty  it  will  l)e  to  act  with  and  to  as  far  as 
possible  aid  the  sub-committee  of  the  freight  committee  in 
accomplishing  the  ends  sought  by  it  to  be  accomplished; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  the  president  of  this  association  be.  and 
he  is  hereby  directed  to.  either  direct  or  through  the  sub- 
committee on  Military  Transportation  .\ccounting,  bring 
these  preambles  and  resolutions  to  the  attention  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the  American 
Railway   .Association. 

Bn,i.s  FOR   Car  Rep.aiks 

Tlie  committee  approved  the  recommendation  that  there 
be  added  to  the  accounting  officers  rules  printed  in  the  rules 
of  the  ^Master  Car  Builders'  Association  the  following  sen- 
tences: ".\11  bills  should  be  rendered  promptly.  Bills 
rendered  after  one  year  from  date  of  repairs  mav  be  de- 
clined." 

Ch.argixg  Higher  Rates  ox  Freight  Shipped  "To  Order" 

It  was  resolved  that  while  the  committee  appreciates  the 

question  of  additional  expense  and   resjxinsibility  involved 
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in  connection  witii  "order  notify"  shipments  the  Association 
of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers,  not  being  a  rate- 
making  liody,  the  matter  does  not  come  within  its  province. 

Membership  Changes 

During  the  year  the  committee  has  admitted  77  new  mem- 
Iwrs  to  the  association  and  on  April  21,  1917,  the  associa- 
tion had  695  active  members,  representing  298,852  mile:? 
of  railroad  and  certain  express  companies  and  water  car- 
riers. This  is  an  increase  of  52  active  members  as  com- 
pared with  .^jiril  21,  1 ')!().  The  association  has  69  honorary 
members. 

CORPORATE,  FISCAL  AND  GENERAL  ACCOUNTS 
A   Minimum   tor   Addition   .4Nd   Betterment   Charges 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
dated  June  10,  1916,  from  Thomas  W.  Hulme,  general 
secretary  Presidents'  Conference  Committee,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  reading: 

As  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  conferring  with  the  government  on 
modification  of  Valuation  Order  No.  3  governing  the  reporting  of  additions 
and  betterments  and  deletions,  you  have  full  knowledge  of  the  recent  sug- 
gestion of  Director  Prouty  of  the  Division  of  Valuation  that  there  should 
be  a  modification  of  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission through  their  order  of  .July  last  requiring  the  charging,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  capital  account  of  all  expenditures,  no  matter  how  small, 
which  are  not  properly  chargeable  to  expense  accounts.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  matter  is  one  that  in  the  first  instance  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Association  of  Accounting  Officers  and  not  by  this  organization  on 
valuation.  I  understand  tliere  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  corporate,  fiscal  and  general  accounts  on  the  26th.  I,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  subject  should  receive  their  consideration  and  will 
thank  you  to  advise  me  of  developments  in  connection  therewith. 

I  will  mention  this  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  presidents  on  the  16th 
instant,  but  will  not  ask  them  to  take  any  action  thereon. 

That  letter  was  presented  to  the  committee  by  Chairman 
A.  H.  Plant  with  the  following  comments: 

The  members  will  recall  that  when  the  present  classi- 
fications of  road  and  equipment  and  of  operating  expenses 
were  promulgated  the  railways  were  given  the  option  of 
charging  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  for 
amounts  less  than  $200.00  to  operating  expenses.  This  priv- 
ilege was  optional. 

Sussequently  and  apparenth'  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Division  of  Valuation  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
withdrew  this  privilege  and  directed  that  all  items  of  ex- 
penditures for  additions  and  betterments,  regardless  of  the 
amounts  involved,  be  charged  to  the  property  accounts  and 
not  to  operating  expenses. 

Confronted  with  the  difficulties  of  recording  additions 
and  betterments  under  this  revised  rule  and  of  reporting  them 
to  the  Division  of  Valuation  under  order  No.  3  of  that 
division,  the  general  secretary  of  the  presidents'  conferenfe 
committee  appointed  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  two  ac- 
counting officers  and  two  engineers  to  confer  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  division  of  valuation  looking  to  a  modification 
of  the  reports  to  be  made  under  valuation  order  No.  3.  During 
the  conference  which  was  held  by  that  subcommittee  and 
the  representatives  of  the  division  of  valuation,  it  was  sug- 
gested lay  the  division  of  valuation  that  an  order  be  issued 
under  which  the  railways  would  be  required  to  charge  to 
and  to  report  as  operating  expenses  all  expenditures  for 
additions  and  betterments  below  an  amount  to  be  determined. 
Such  a  rule  to  be  made  mandator)'. 

The  subcommittee  for  the  railways  was  requested  to  give 
the  matter  consideration,  to  make  a  canvass  of  the  railways, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  such  an  order  would  be  feasible 
or  not  and  also  to  advise  the  division  of  valuation  what 
figure,  in  its  opinion,  should  be  used  as  a  minimum. 

The  subcommittee  for  the  railways,  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing with  the  division  of  valuation,  stated  that  the  matter 
was  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  more  careful  and  de- 
liberate consideration  and  that  it  was  not  prepared  at  that 
time  to  make  any  recommendations  in  respect  to  it. 

The  matter  being  one  both  of  policy  and  of  accounting, 


it  was  felt  by  the  subcommittee  and  also  b)'  the  general 
secretary  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  members  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Corporate,  Fiscal  and  General  Ac- 
counts for,  first,  the  ascertainment  of  the  views  of  their 
chief  executives  as  to  the  policy  features,  and  second,  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  subject  from  an  accounting  standpoint. 

After  carefully  considering  the  matter,  the  committee 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  Division  of  Valuation,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  has  suggested  the  issuance  of  an  account- 
ing order  changing  the  present  rules  and  under  which  any 
expenditures  for  improvements  and  extensions  of  existing 
property  when  the  amount  is  below  a  minimum,  to  be  es- 
taljlished  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  charged  to  operating 
expenses  and  not  to  investment  account;   and 

Whereas,  While  this  committee  recognizes  that  the  rules, 
as  they  now  stand,  are  probably  in  accordance  with  correct 
accounting,  it  also  recognizes  that  the  additional  work  re- 
quired in  carrying  out  those  rules  is  so  great  as  to  cause  an 
expense  not  warranted  by  the  results;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  change  be  made  in  the  present  rules 
so  as  to  permit  amounts  within  such  minimum  to  be  charged 
to  investment  or  to  operating  expenses,  at  the  option  of  the 
carrier. 

Depreciation  of  Equipment 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  depreciation  should 
be  based  on  the  ledger  value  of  equipment  as  of  the  last 
day  of  the  period  preceding  that  for  which  depreciation  is 
figured. 

Fred  ^^'.  Sweney,  chief  examiner  of  accounts  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  asking  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  an  assignment  to  private  accounts  of  the  investment  in 
equipment  prior  to  July  1,  1907,  in  order  that  accounting 
for  depreciation  on  such  equipment  should  be  simplified.  Mr. 
Sweney  suggested  that  if  an  assigrmient  on  an  actual  basis 
cannot  be  made,  estimates  be  employed.  The  committee, 
however,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  separation  as 
suggested  where  this  involved  assigning  an  estimated  value 
to  equipment.  Where  the  actual  cost  of  the  equipment  stand- 
ing in  the  property'  account  can  be  determined  the  committee 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  separation  could  be  made. 

Omitting  Treasurer's  Name  on  Dr.\fts 

By  direction  of  President  R.  A.  W'hite,  the  following 
letter  of  May  16,  1916,  from  L.  G.  Scott,  comptroller, 
Wabash  Railway,  was  submitted  for  consideration  by  the 
committee : 

I  find  that  it  is  the  practice  of  a  large  number  of  roads  in  making 
drafts  for  interline  and  per  diem  balances  to  show  the  name  of  the  treasurer 
on  the  drafts.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Official 
and  Equipment  Guides  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  and  this 
takes  a  great  deal   of  time. 

In  looking  through  the  drafts  drawn  by  foreign  roads  upon  this  com- 
pany that  were  paid  today,  I  find  the  following: 

Forty  draft?  show  name  of  the  treasurer. 

Twenty  drafts  drawn  on  the  treasurer,  without  name  of  the  treasurer 
being  eiven  (in  some  of  these  cases  the  word  "treasurer"  was  printed  on  the 
draft). 

Twenty-three  drafts  drawn  on  the  Wabash  Railway,  St.  Louis,  without 
any  reference  to  the  treasurer. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention, of  the  accounting  officers  members  of  the  association,  and  the 
matter  is  referred  to  you  to  take  whatever  action  you  may  consider  de- 
sirable. If  the  practice  of  dropping  the  names  of  the  treasurers  was 
adopted  by  all  of  the  carriers  it  would  certainly  eliminate  an  immense 
amount  of  work  in  making  monthly  drafts. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  matter  for 
local  determination  and  action  by  each  individual  line. 

.Accounting  For  Rebuilt  C.-vrs 

The  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  this  association  approves  the  effort  of  the 
Special  Committee  for  Conference  with  the  M.  C.  B.  Associa- 
tion to  establish  uniform  rules  for  settlement  between  roads 
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for  destroyed  cars,  and  believes  that  where  a  car  has  been 
rebuilt,  the  settlement  should  be  on  the  basis  of  a  new  car. 

Further  Resolved,  That  the  determination  of  whether  or  not 
a  car  has  been  rebuilt  should  not  depend  upon  the  dollars 
spent  but  upon  schedules  of  work  done  which  this  association 
herei^y  asks  the  special  committee  to  recommend  that  the 
^Master  Car  Builders'  Association  prepare. 

Further  Resolved,  That  this  association  recommend  to  the 
Division  of  Carriers'  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, that  the  existing  rule  for  the  retirement  of  an  old 
unit  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  rebuilt  unit  of  equip- 
ment be  amended  so  that  the  factor  for  determining  the  retire- 
ment shall  he  based  upon  physical  changes  reflected  by  the 
schedules  recommended  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  rather 
til  an  upon  costs. 

Gknkkai,  Hai.axck  .Shkkt  .ACCOI'NTS 

'file  committee  is  of  the  ojiinion  that  the  item  in  the  gen- 
eral balance  sheet  "interest  matured  unpaid"  should  be 
omitted  so  that  interest  payable  July  1  which  is  now  in- 
cluded in  th»t  account  would  be  included  in  "unmatured 
interest  accrued." 

Classified  St.\tement  of   Equipment 

Tile  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  a  separate  showing  for  work  locomo- 
ti\'es  in  schedule  414. 

Equalization  of  Opekating  Expenses 

The  following  is  a  letter,  dated  March  27,  1917,  from 
Fred  W.  Sweney,  chief  examiner  of  accounts.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  addressed  to  Chairman  .\.  H.  Plant: 

The  returns  submitted  hy  carriers  in  response  to  accounting  series  cir- 
cular No.  50,  "Operating  Reserve  Accounts,"  indicate  that  all  carriers  do 
not  uniformly  interpret  the  provisions  of  section  19,  "Equalization  of  Ex- 
penses," in  the  special  instructions  on  page  37  of  the  classification  of 
operating  revenues  and  operatiuK  expenses  of  steam  roads.  It  is  provided 
that: 

"For  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  monthly  charges  for  the  repairs  of  fixed 
improvements  and  equipment  the  carrier  may  include  each  month  in  the 
appropriate  primary  repair  accounts  a  uniform  proportion  of  the  amount 
rf  authorized  estimates  of  such  expenses  for  the  fiscal  or  calendar  year." 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  construction  to  be  placed  on 
the  phrase  "uniform  proportion,"  it  having  been  pointed  out  that  a  uni- 
form proportion  is  not  necessarily  an  equal  proportion. 

I*"or  the  purpose  of  developing  the  views  of  the  committee  and  arriving 
at  consistent  treatment  by  all  carriers  employing  operating  reserves  for 
the  permissive  equalization  of  operating  expenses,  the  matter  is  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  so  that  if  it  is  regarded  as  desirable 
an  accounting  case  may  be  prepared  which  will  clearly  indicate  the  con- 
struction to  be  placed  on  the  text  in  question. 

The  committee  appointed  the  following  subcommittee  to 
confer  with  the  commission's  re|irescntativcs  on  tliis  matter 
and  report  to  the  committee:  .\.  H.  Plant,  chairman;  C.  M. 
Bunting,  C.  B.  Segcr  and  G.  R.  M;irtin. 

JMoiupK'ATioN  OF  Reports  anb  Statistics  Required  by 
Government   Bodies 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
National  Defense  of  the  .\merican  Railway  Association,  rec- 
ognizing the  substantial  decrease  in  clerical  man  power  and 
clerical  efficiency  of  the  railroads  occasioned  by  enlistments 
in  the  several  branches  of  the  government,  the  selective 
draft  and  other  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  multitude  of  accounting  and  statistical 
requirements  imposed  by  governmental  and  supervisory 
i)oiiies  upon  the  railroads,  and  the  alanormal  conditions 
under  which  government  men  and  materials  will  be  trans- 
]H)rted  (hiring  the  war,  recjuiring  increased  clerical  efficiency 
o\-er  normal  conditions  to  properly  account,  between  the 
government  and  the  railroads,  for  revenues  earned  under  those 
conditions  on  the  other  hand,  has  under  consideration  an  ap- 
]ieal  to  the  several  federal  and  state  liodies  to  which  the  large 
volume  of  reports  are  now  made  by  the  railroads,  for  some 
relief  from  the  l)urdens  thus  imposed. 

As  an  initial  step  in  that  direction  the  chairman  of  the 


committee  was  requested,  by  the  executive  committee  re- 
ferred to,  to  convene  the  Standing  Committee  on  Corporate, 
Fiscal  and  General  Accounts,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
careful  .study  of  the  reports,  statistics  and  accounting  re- 
quirements of  the  several  governmental  bodies,  with  a  view  to 
making  its  recommendations  as  to  the  extent  such  require- 
ments might  be  modified,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
minute  of  that  executive  committee: 

"A.  H.  riant  appeared  before  the  committee  and  was  re- 
quested to  convene  the  Committee  on  Corporate,  Fiscal  and 
General  .\ccounts  of  the  Association  of  .American  Railway 
Accounting  Officers  to  consider  a  possible  reduction  in  the 
Accounting  system  now  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  to  make  a  jjreliminary  report  thereon.  It  was 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  when  the  preliminary  re- 
port is  received,  consideration  should  be  given  to  holding  a 
conference  concerning  it  with  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  Clyde  B.  .\itchison,  rep- 
re.-.cnting  the  state  railroad  commissions,  jjcfore  a  formal  re- 
]jort  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 

Thereupon  a  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  Thursday,  August  16.  Twenty-two  members  of 
the  committee,  including  the  president  of  the  as.sociation,  at- 
tended the  meeting,  either  in  person,  by  representatives  or  by 
vesting  in  the  committee  authority  to  act  for  them. 

The  committee,  after  hearing  fully  the  objects  sought  to  be 
accompli-shed,  decided  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained 
by  referring  the  working  out  of  the  details  to  a  subcommittee. 
i  his  subcommittee,  having  associated  with  it.  Dr.  Lorenz  and 
Mr.  Sweney  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after 
considering  the  matter  in  great  detail,  reached  its  final  con- 
clusions and  made  its  report,  which  report  was.  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee,  sulimitted  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  on  Wednesday,  August  22.  1917. 
The  report  was,  upon  its  presentation,  taken  into  considera- 
man  of  the  committee,  submitted  to  tlie  executive  committee 
taken  by  it  to  bring  about  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  a  joint  conference  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  state 
commissions,  and  the  railroads,  looking  to  reaching  final 
conclusions  in  the  matter. 

The  corporate  committee  during  its  deliberation  upon  this 
subject,  concluded  that  the  matter  could  be  more  effectively 
handled  through  its  subcommittee  on  Statistics  and  Accounts, 
with  the  addition  of  C.  B.  Seger.  After  reaching  their 
conclusion,  it  delegated  the  handling  of  the  entire  question 
to  that  subcommittee  with  full  power  to  act  and  to  carry  the 
matter  to  a  final  conclusion. 

Association    op   Americ.an    Railway    Accounting    Officers 

Standing  Committee  on  Corporate,  Fiscal  and  General  .Accounts 

Office  of  the  Chairman,    1300  Pennsylvania   Avenue,   N.    H'. 

Washington.   D.   C.  August  22.   1917. 
To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense 

of  the  -\nierican   Railwav  .Association,   Fairfax  Harrison.   Chairman: 
Sir — In  the  matter  of  Docket  A127: 

Complying  with  a  minute  of  your  committee  promulgated  .August  9. 
1917,  requesting  that  the  standing  committee  on  corporate,  fiscal  and  gen- 
eral accounts  of  the  -Association  of  American  Railway  .Accounting  Officers 
be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  possible  reduction  in  the 
accounting  systems  an<l  reports  required  of  the  railroads  by  governmental 
bodies,  you  are  advisvd  that  the  accounting  committee  convened,  gave  due 
and  careful  consideration  to  the  matter  submitted  to  it  by  you,  and  presents 
herewith  its  report. 

(1)    The   annua!    report   required   of  class    1    railroads  by    the   Interstate 
Commerce    Commission    includes    approximately    100    separate    schedules    or 
statements,  which  may  be  divided  into  the  following  general  classes,  i.  e. : 
(at     Historical. 

(b)  Corporate  and  Fiscal, 

(c)  Operations, 

(d)  ■  Statistical,  including  special  studies. 

Each  of  the  schedules  was  carefully  considered  by  the  committee,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  retention  of  data  relating  to  the  corporate, 
linancial  and  operating  results  of  railroads.  The  committee's  conclusions 
with  respect  fo  that  report  are  that  some  of  the  schedules  can  be  eliminated, 
others  modified  and  still  others  consolidated  with  other  schedules  without 
impairing  the  value  of  the  report. 

The   modifications   suggested,   if  adopted  by   both   federal   and   state   com- 
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would 


You 
federal  commission 


(3) 


of  those  require 
specific    studies 

;    infni-mntion    fo.- 


factors 


ill  in  substantial  savings  in  man  power  and  wpuld 
materially  aid  the  railroads  in  meeting  abnormal  accounting  and  physical 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  war.  _  ^       _ 

The  cominitiee's  recommendations  in  detail  are  contained  in  Exhibit     A, 
which  is  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

C)  PracticaMv  all  of  the  states  require  annual  reports  similar  to  those 
required  by  the 'federal  commission  with,  however,  more  or  less  amplifica- 
tions and  elaborations.  Many  of  the  states  require  separations  of  results 
of  operations  as  between  those  within  and  without  the  states,  and  further 
separations  of  results  as  between  interstate  and  intrastate  operations.  istiU 
others  require  allocations  to  show  separately  operating  costs  applicable  to 
iiasscuger  service  and  to  freight  service  of  both  state  and  interstate  business, 
of  course,  appreciate  that  the  several  states  generally  follow  the 
their  annual  report  requirements,  therefore  the  full 
measure  of  relief  sought  by  the  railroads  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the 
several  states  will  modify  their  requirements  in  line  with  such  concessions 
as  may  be  made  by  the  federal  commission.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  com- 
mittee tlnii  the  state  bodies  will  accept,  without  modificatidn,  copies  of 
reports  reipiired  bv  the  federal  commission. 

The  committee  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  several  states  are  in  a 
receptive  uiood  with  'espect  to  a  general  review  and  possible  modification 
of  ihe  statistical  data  now  required  of  railroads  by  them.  This  belief  is 
predicated  upon  a  report  made  by  a  committee  on  statistics  and  accounts 
,  f  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  submitted  to  and 
..dopted  by  it  at  its  annual  meeting  on  November  14  and  17  of  last  year. 
An  excerpt  from  such  report  is  herewith  submitted  as  Exhibit  "B." 

of  the  sdicdnlrs  nM'ii'e'l  in  the  annual  reports  and  not  a 
il\  :in^!  ]iiviodically  call  for  statistics  apparently 
I  \\u-  nfnrmation  of  statists  and  others  who 
iticns  t"  lie  prepared  by  them.     In  this  connec- 

^ ,,^ ,   -chedule   No.  320   in  the  annual   report  calling 

I'l'i'  ,1  "r  Li"  L.itn.ii  mt  ,  I"  I'M  -  between  freight  and  passenger;  this  is  covered 
hv  i  siHcitH  order  ami  cl-^-ilication  of  the  commission,  and  such  separation 
■has  been  made  ^incc  Inlv  1,  1915.  The  statistics  required  in  schedule  320 
are  experimental  and'  have  been  kept  for  a  sufficient  time  to  ai=ford  the 
commission  a  basis  for  any  study  which  they  may  desire  to  make.  Uuring 
the  war  period  such  separation  will  not  reflect  normal  operating  conditions. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  order  and  amplified  classification  be  suspended 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  if  not  permanently. 

The  value  or  reliabilitv  of  statistics  made  for  comparative  purposes,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  unit  costs  is  materially  lessened  when  the 
vhich  they  nrc  produced  are  disturbed  by  abnormal  conditions, 
conditions  nnd'-r  which  the  railroads  will  be  required  to  handle 
traffic  during  the  period  of  the  war  will  have  a  marked  effect  upon  such 
factors  thus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  destroying  their  usefulness. 
(4)  Many  demands  are  made  upon  carriers  by  the  Division  of  Valuation 
for  statistical  data.  The  reports  required  by  it,  m  addition  to  the  en- 
gineering and  field  work,  are  numerous  and  require  large  forces  for 
their   compilation.  ,    „    ,        „        ,  ...         j 

As  an  illustration,  under  the  terms  of  Order  No.  3,  recently  issued, 
carriers  are  required  to  report  in  detail  units,  quantities  and  prices  of 
practically  all  additions  and  betterments  work  done  by  them  since  the  time 
of  valuation.  Careful  consideration  results  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
burdens  placed  upon  carriers  by  the  terms  of  this  order  could  be  sub- 
stantially  reduced,  and  every  requirement  of  the  division  could  be  met  if 
the  order  were  modified  so  that  carriers  would  report  only  the  total  cost 
of  each  project  and  be  required  to  record  and  retain  as  matters  of  record 
in  their  offices  the  basic  data  the  details  of  which,  with  respect  to  each 
project,  would  be  at  all  times  available  to  the  commission. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  requirements  many  states  having  completed 
individual  valuations  require  of  railroads  monthly  and  periodical  reports 
of  additions  and  betterments.  The  recommendations  made  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Valuation  Order  No.  3  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  re- 
Quirements  of  the  states.  A  copy  of  Valuation  Order  No.  3  is  attached 
and  marked  Exhibit  "C." 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  data  required  by  Order  No.  3  is  not 
limited  to  the  period  of  valuation,  but  it  is  continuous  for  all  time;  there- 
fore, the  burden  imposed  by  a  compliance  with  it  will  not  cease  with  the 
completion    of   the    valuation    work. 

(5)  The  information  called  for  by  schedule  No.  561,  employees  and  their 
compensation,  in  the  annual  report,  was  compiled  originally  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  made  by  the  .American  Railway  Association.  It  is  a  costly 
schedule  to  produce  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  reviewed  by  the 
proper  committee   with  a   view   to  its  modification. 

(6)  The  committee  understands  that  a  sub-committee  of  the  .American 
Railway  .Association  now  has  under  consideration  recommendations  looking 
to  the  siinplification  of  the  form  of  accident  report  required  from  carriers 
to  be  filed  with  the  federal  commi.ssion.  Railroads  representing  something 
like  204,000  miles  made  183,000  accident  reports  during  the  year  191 5. 

(7)  As  to  boiler  inspection  and  other  operating  reports,  your  committee 
recommends  that  the  possible  simplification  of  these  reports  be  studied  by 
other  committees  having  to  do  with  the  details  of  such  reports.  During 
the  year  1915  the  railroads  made  approximately  2,174,000  boiler  and  boiler 
inspection  reports. 

(8)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  which  may  be  classed  as  "account- 
ing," many  and  varied  other  reports  are  required  by  regulating  bodies, 
some  monthly,  others  periodically,  such  as  reports  of  shop  operations  re- 
quired by  the  Census  Bureau;  reports  of  various  classes  of  traffic  required 
by  the  Agricultural  Department,  etc.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  number  of  such  reports. 

(9)  A  compilation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  Exhibit 
"D"  attached,  shows  that  during  the  year  1915  (the  latest  data  available), 
railroads  representing  approximately  204,000  miles  of  road  were  required  to 
compile  approximately  1,876,000  original  reports  to  governmental  and  other 
supervising  bodies,  m.iny  of  which  were  required  in  duplicate.  These  re- 
ports vary  from  a  monthly  report,  by  stations,  of  the  number  of  cans  of 
milk  shipped  from  each  station,  to  the  complete  annual  report  required 
by  the   federal  commission,   which   report  is   required   in   duplicate. 

(10)  Enlistments,  the  selective  draft,  and  demands  made  upon  the  rail- 
roads by  governmental  and  industrial  bodies  for  experienced  clerks,  have 
mateii.illy  handicapped  the  railroads  in  producing  records 


and  data  necessary 


to  maintain  t'le  integrity  of  their  accounts  ami  in  properly  safeguarding 
and  accountinp  for  revenues  earned  by  them.  This  condition  is  increasing, 
and  will  continue  to  increase  during  the  period  of  the  war.  On  many  rail- 
roads, offices  heretofore  adequately  and  capably  equipped  clerically,  are 
now  confronted  with  depicted  forces,  or  are,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent 
upon  new  and  inexperienced  clerks. 

(11)  The  data  necessary  to  the  compilation  of  all  the  reporu  required 
originate  largely  in  line,  agency  and  divisional  offices.  The  data  thus 
originated  is  passed  along  through  the  various  channels  until  it  reaches  the 
department  charged  with  the  duty  of  compiling  and  reporting  it;  therefore, 
it  mav  be  reasonably  assumed  that  practically  every  department  on  the 
railroad  has  a  clerical  as  well  as  supervisory  duty  to  perform  in  one  way 
or  another  in  preparing  or  accumulating  data  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  these  reports. 

In  order  to  properly  meet  demands  which  will  be  made  upon  them  be- 
cause of  war  conditions,  the  railroads  will  be  taxed  to  their  maximum 
capacity  in  meeting  physical  conditions  incident  to  and  necessary  in  the 
movement  of  men  and  mateiials,  and  in  handling  their  commercial  traffic. 
This  condition,  coupled  with  depleted  forces  by  reason  of  conditions  recited 
in  paragraph  10,  will  make  it  very  diflicult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for  ihe 
railroads  to  prepare  in  its  line  and  general  offices  a  large  volume  of  the 
data  now  required  by  governmental  bodies. 

(12)  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  corporate  committee  that  to  produce  any 
appreciable  results  in  the  saving  and  conservation  of  man  power  by  the 
reduction  of  reports,  statistics  and  other  data  now  required  by  governmental 
and  supervising  bodies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  careful  and  thorough 
consideration  to  the  various  reports  now  required  from  railroads.  This 
can  only  be  done  through  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 

al      Representatives  of  the  federal  commission, 
(bt      Representatives  of  the  state  commissions;  and 
icl      Representatives  of  the  railroads. 
It    js    iiciiiimcu 'td    for    your    consideration    that    a   joint   meeting    oi    ihe 
three  interests  be  held  at  an  early  date  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  the 
entire   matter    in    detail    and   reaching   a   mutual   understanding  as   to    what 
modifications,  s-liminations,  consolidations  and  simplifications  can  be  made  in 
the    entire   schedule   of   reports   now   required   from   railroads,  and  the   com- 
minec    vcCLimmends   that   such   action   be  taken. 
The   cciiimittee   awaits   your    further   pleasure. 

Rc-|>ectfully  subm.ittcfl,  A.   H.  Plant,  Chairman. 

Naiioxal  Association  of  Railvv.w  Commissioners 

riiL-  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  report  of  the  C'om- 
mitttc  on  Statistics  and  Accounts  of  Railroad  Companies  of 
the  Xutional  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners,  sub- 
mitted as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Corporate, 
Fiscal  and  General  Accounts: 

"There  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee the  results  of  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics  regarding  reports  required  to  be  filed 
with  federal  and  state  authorities  by  carriers  by  steam  rail- 
way. From  a  preliminary  study  of  the  returns  it  appears 
that  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  the  number  of 
re]3orts  filed  by  the  larger  carriers,  representing  slightly  less 
than  205,000  miles  of  operated  road,  aggregated  1,S76,20S. 
Some  of  these  were  required  to  be  filed  in  duplicate  and  the 
number  of  duplicates  was  1,115,570,  making  a  grand  total 
of  2,991,778.  Qf  the  number  of  originals.  1,565,042  were 
filed  with  federal  authorities  and  299,551  were  filed  with 
state  authorities,  while  11,615  were  filed  with  local  autliori- 
ties.  Some  of  tliese  reports  consisted  of  but  a  single  sheet, 
while  others  were  relatively  large.  Some  were  largely  com- 
posed of  matter  which  the  carriers  would  record  for  their 
own  purposes,  while  others  contained  little  or  no  matter  of 
value  to  the  carriers.  In  view  of  the  number  of  reports,  it 
seems  advisable  to  examine  critically,  at  proper  intervals,  the 
list  of  reports  required  and  to  eliminate  those  no  longer 
useful. 

"In  connection  with  the  matter  of  repons  required  to  be 
filed  by  carriers,  your  committee  respectfully  suggests  tliat 
it  would  be  well  for  the  various  commissions  representetl  in 
the  association  to  secure  wherever  necessary  greater  latitude 
for  administrative  discretion  in  the  matter  of  requiring  re- 
ports to  be  filed  in  certain  cases.  !Many  of  the  smaller  car- 
riers state  that  they  find  the  provisions  of  the  laws  requiring 
reports  in  numerous  cases  to  be  burdensome,  and  while  your 
committee  does  not  wish  to  underrate  the  importance  of 
ample  and  accurate  records  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of 
operation  of  even  small  carriers,  it  is  satisfied  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  certain  reports  is  less  in  the  cases  of  small  carriers. 
Carriers  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Class  III, 
those  earning  less  than  $100,000  per  annum,  while  amount- 
ing to  more  than  48  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  operat- 
ing carriers   by  steam  railway,  exclusive  of  switching   and 
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terminal  companies,  report  operations  on  less  than  3/^  per 
cent  of  the  operated  road  mileage,  and  less  than  lYz  per 
cent  of  the  operated  track  mileage,  and  their  revenues  were 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  country. 
If  the  matter  of  the  character  and  number  of  reports  to  be 
required  of  this  class  of  carriers  were  left  to  the  discretion  of 
tlie  respective  commissions,  unnecessary  burdens  upon  these 
small  companies  might  be  lessened  without  sacrilicing  any 
])ublic  interest.  It  is  not  suggested  that  commissions  should 
not  have  full  authority  to  inspect  books  and  other  records 
of  such  corporations  and  to  require  the  institution  and  main- 
tenance of  such  records  as  the  administration  of  the  law  by 
such  commissions  may  show  to  be  necessary,  but  it  is  the 
view  of  your  committee  that  the  determination  of  such  rec- 
ords and  the  details  of  the  reports  to  be  required  of  such 
coiporations  should  be  left  to  the  respective  commissions, 
rather  than  be'  fixed  by  statute.  The  statute  should,  so  far 
as  practicable,  prescribe  only  the  controlling  jirinciples,  leav- 
ing the  details  to  be  worked  out  by  the  commissions." 

The  report  was  signed  by  A.  H.  Plant,  comjitrollev  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  as  chairman,  and  was  ajipruved  b)-  the 
association 

Interline  CAiiD  W.'Wbili.s 

Interline  card  waybills  have  been  used  by  carriers  to  a 
limited  extent  in  certain  restricted  territories  to  facilitate 
tile  movement  of  freight  for  which  regular  revenue  waybills 
cannot  be  prepared  in  time  to  accompany  the  freight  from 
tile  shipping  point.  They  were  adapted  originally  ujjon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Association  of  Transportation  and 
Cur  Accounting  Officers  with  the  understanding  tiiat  they 
would  eliminate  delays  and  congestion  at  junctions  and  ter- 
minal stations.  Their  use  was  quite  general  some  years  ago, 
but  as  they  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  encouraged 
delay  in  the  preparation  of  revenue  vvayliills,  many  carriers 
refused  to  aircept  freight  from  connecting  carriers  unless 
accompanied  by  revenue  waybills,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  not  now  used  extensively. 

The  principal  argument  advanced  for  the  use  of  the  inter- 
line card  wayliill  is  that  it  expedites  the  movement  of  freight. 
Tiiis  argument  has  force  as  applied  only  to  the  movement 
of  freiglit  out  )i  tile  point  of  origin  and  any  .sliglit  delay  at 
the  point  of  oriijin  occasioned  Ijy  having  the  revenue  waybill 
accompany  the  freight  is  more  than  offset  by  the  expedited 
movement  through  the  junction  points  and  the  prompt  de- 
livery at  destination.  At  the  point  of  origin  by  proper  co- 
operation l)etween  the  shippers  and  the  railroads,  the  revenue 
waybill  can  and  should  be  made  to  accompany  every  carload 
sliipment  It  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  tlie  use  of 
interline  card  waybills  for  carload  shipments  should  be  dis- 
continued entirel}-  and  that  they  shall  be  used  for  l.c.l.  ship- 
ments only  upon  authority  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
carriers  interested. 

Interline  card  waybills  for  l.c.l.  shipments  should  be 
checked  by  the  destination  carriers  against  the  revenue  way- 
bills, and  if  revenue  waybills  are  not  received  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  arrival  of  the  freight,  the  waybilling  car- 
rier should  be  requested  to  furnish  revenue  waybills. 

.\.  k.  R.  K  O.  standard  form  111,  interline  card  way- 
Ijill,  should  be  used  when  specifically  authorized  upon  con- 
ditions mentioned  in  paragraph  No.  02. 

Protection'  or  Destin.\tion  Weights 

It  is  the  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  associa- 
tion rules  and  practices  that  the  destination  road  is  charged 
with  assessing  the  correct  transportation  charges.  This  prin- 
ciple is  seldom  questioned  in  connection  with  weights  when 
we  are  dealing  with  interline  wayliills.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  weights  on  rebilled  shipments,  some  roads  want  to 
depart  from  this  principle  and  dictate  to  the  destination  road 
wliat  weights  and  what  proof  of  weights  shall  lie  used,  and 


this  nothwithstanding  that  if  the  very  same  shipment  were 
moving  on  a  through  interline  waybill,  the  whole  question 
would  projjald}-  lie  left  entirely  to  the  destination  road.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  this  exception  in  regard  to  re- 
billed  shipments  is  altogether  illogical  and  places  an  unjust 
and  irksome  ijurden  on  the  destination  road,  by  requiring  it 
to  defend  its  weights  and  to  produce  weight  certificates  and 
other  pr(K)f  of  weights  that  would  not  be  required  if  the  very 
same  shipment  had  moved  on  an  interline  waybill.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  this  anomaly  should  be  removed, 
and  to  that  purpo.se  the  committee  recommends  the  adoption 
of  the  following,  which,  in  principle,  is  in  accord  with  the 
rules  of  the  Freight  Claim  Association: 

Destination  Weights  on  Rebilled  Shipments.  Initial  and 
intermediate  carriers  shall  accept  the  weights  that  are  used 
b}-  the  destination  carrier  in  assessing  freight  charges  on 
rebilled  .shipments,  and  shall  not  require  the  destination 
carrier  to  substantiate  the  weights  .so  used  by  weight  cer- 
tificate or  otherwise. 

Quality  of  P.aper  W.wbii.ls 

It  has  been  observed  by  freiglit  accounting  officers  that 
some  roads  are  printing  waybills  on  paper  so  thin  and  flimsy 
as  to  cause  trouble  to  ever\-  one  who  deals  with  them.  These 
waybills  are  so  limp  that  they  are  hard  to  assort  and  bind, 
and  crumple  to  a  degree  that  makes  them  hard  to  read.  By 
reason  of  their  lack  of  toughness,  important  words  and 
figures  are  frequently  torn  off.  This  is  a  false  economy 
when  all  railroads  are  considered. 

It  is,  therefore,  strongl}-  recommended  that  all  waybill 
blanks  be  printed  on  paper  of  adequate  weight  and  tough- 
ness. 

Illegible  Freight  Bills 

I'he  synopsis  of  1916,  in  paragraphs  162  to  169,  clearlv 
sets  forth  the  proper  method  of  preparing  waybills;  the 
Standard  Freight  Bill  Association  No.  123,  gives  all  data 
necessary  for  the  proper  preparation  of  this  document. 

Agents  have  been  cautioned  through  circulars  and  letters 
to  be  careful  in  the  preparation  of  waybills,  transfer  billing 
and  freight  liills,  but  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  onl\-  way  to  prevent  complaints  is  a  systematic  check 
of  waybills  against  shipping  orders,  and  of  transfer  bills 
and  freight  bills  against  waybills,  with  a  view  to  eliminat- 
ing any  errors  or  omi.ssions  made  in  transcribing. 

Errors  and  omissions  are  not  entirely  chargeable  to 
agents  and  their  forces.  The  shippers  can  render  valuable 
assistance  by  preparing  bills  of  lading  and  shipping  orders 
with  more  care,  and  should  not  turn  these  documents — 
funning  the  foundation  on  which  the  waybills  are  built  up 
— over  to  the  agents,  unless  the>-  are  convinced  that  all 
the  information  necessary  to  render  a  perfect  and  satisfac- 
tory waybill  is  shown  thereon,  and  that  all  the  various  docu- 
ments furnished  with  the  shipping  order  are  legible,  distinct, 
and,  above  all,  that  no  abbreviations  of  any  kind  are  uscxl. 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  committee  on  a  complaint 
made  by  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Combination  of  Local  Rates 

Inasmuch  as  government  freight  is  moving  in  large  quan- 
r'ties,  and,  under  the  present  emergencv,  must  be  moved 
promjitly,  it  is  ver\-  important  that  all  carriers  adojit  and 
follow  a  definite,  uniform  plan  of  rendering  accounts  and 
making  settlements  among  themselves  in  connection  there- 
with. 

Tlurcforc,  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  1910 
Freight  Synopsis,  paragraphs  119  to  129,  inclusive,  are 
hercliy  reaffirmed,  with  the  further  recommendation: 

That  separate  ahstarcts,  division  statements,  and  sum- 
maries be  rendered  in  the  settlement  of  tran.sportation 
charges  on  government  propert}-;  that  the  destination  carrier 
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rqiDii  currently  tonnage  and  revenue  and  divide  the  revenue 
among  the  carriers  interested.  The  abstracts,  division 
statements,  and  summaries  may  be  stamped  "Government 
accounts — not  subject  to  draft  until  the  charges  are  col- 
lected," it  being  understood  that  the  collecting  carrier  will 
notify  the  interested  carriers  promptly  when  amounts  are 
collected,  so  that  drafts  can  be  drawn. 

The  Sub-committee  on  IMilitary  Transportation  Account- 
ing of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  is  now 
creating  a  Government  Transportation  Accounting  Bureau 
in  Washington,  through  which  it  is  proposed,  in  conjunction 
with  the  depot  quartermaster  at  Washington,  to  prepare  and 
settle  the  accounts  covering  freight  and  passenger  trans- 
portation for  the  government.  The  committee  is  informed 
that  under  the  proposed  arrangement  prompt  settlements  of 
transportation  accounts  may  be  expected  by  carriers  and  that 
delays  similar  to  those  heretofore  experienced  ^yill  be  avoid- 
ed under  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Military 
Transportation  Accounting. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  signed  by  W.  W. 
Strickland,  freight  auditor  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Ve,  as  chairman,  was  approved  by  the  association. 

PASSENGER  ACCOUNTS 

0\ERCOLI,ECTION   ON    TICKET    SALES 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  overcharges  on  pas- 
senger tickets  amounting  to  $1  or  less  on  any  one  ticket 
should  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  in  case 
202;  that  is,  carried  in  the  passenger  revenue  accounts  until 
refunded. 

Redeemed  and  Exchanged  Tickets 

The  committee  submitted  the  following  questions  to  the 
twenty-one  carriers  represented  on  the  committee: 

1.  What  tickets  are  reported  with  revenue? 

2.  What  tickets  are  reported  without  revenue? 

3.  How  are  agents'  accounts  cleared  for  those  tickets  re- 
ported with  revenue  and  exchanged  for  other  than  cash? 

The  replies  received  show  the  practices  of  such  carriers 
to  be  as  follows: 

Reported  by  agents 

With  Without 

vaiue  value 

Ticliets  sold   for  cash 21  None 

Tickets  issued  on  Government  or  State  reciuest 13  8 

Tickets  issued  on  prepaid  orders 12  9 

Tickets  issued  on  exchange  orders 13  i- 

Tickets  issued  on  tho.se  exchanged  for  other  tickets 11  10 

Three  carriers  reply  that  all  tickets  issued  by  agents 
whether  receiving  cash  for  same  or  not  are  reported  b>-  them 
with  revenue,  one  more  carrier  replying  that  they  are  con- 
templating adopting  same  system. 

\Mieie  tickets  are  reported  by  agents  with  revenue  with- 
out receiving  actual  cash  for  same,  their  accounts  are  cleared 
l)\-  a  majoritv  of  the  carriers  through  a  suspense  account. 
Two  replies  indicate  that  they  consider  such  an  account  un- 
necessary. 

P.vttern  of  Punch  eoi^  Limiting  Tickets 

Resolved,  That  the  association  recommends  the  use  of 
punches  provided  with  L  or  O  (circle)  dies  for  indicating 
limits  and  classes  on  interline  tickets,  and  also  for  indicat- 
ing routes  and  destinations  on  multi-route  tickets,  but  that 
the  association  would  recommend  that  the  O  (circle)  die  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  L  punch. 

Settlements  for  Government  TitANSPOR'i'.ATioN 

This  association  reaffirms  its  previous  action  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reporting  out  tickets  issued  on  government  orders,  as 
shown  in  the  Passenger  Synopsis,  except  that  during  the 
existing  war  it  will  be  permissible  for  carriers  to  render  a 
separate  report  of  tickets  stamped  "Government  account — 
not  subject  to  draft  until  charges  are  collected,"  with  the 
iinilrr-tiinrliiiiT    that   the   collecting   carriers    will    notify    the 


interested  carriers  promptly  so  that  drafts  can  be  drawn. 
Where  tickets  issued  on  government  orders  are  included 
in  the  regular  reports,  separate  sheets  should  be  used  for 
such  items,  marked  "Government,"  in  order  that  these  may 
be  readily  distinguished   from  the  regular  ticket  sales. 

A.   J.   GiLLINGHAM 

It  comes  to  our  attention  that  Mr.  A.  J.  Gillingham, 
assistant  to  comptroller,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will,  on 
August  31,  1917,  retire  from  railway  service,  and  will  re- 
sign as  an  active  member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railway  Accounting  Oflicers,  and  the  standing  committee 
on  Passenger  Accounts. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  the  committee  should  pause  and 
express  its  regret  at  parting  with  such  an  able,  enthusiastic 
worker,  and  wish  for  him  a  happiness  that  comes  from  a  life 
well  spent.  The  committee  acknowledges  its  indebtedness, 
in  ungrudging  measure,  to  ^Ir.  Gillingham  for  his  long, 
faithful  and  helpful  service  on  this  committee.  His  en- 
thusiasm has  been  contagious.  He  has  given  his  time  freely 
for  its  welfare,  and  the  work  of  the  committee  will  bear  his 
impress  for  all  time  to  come.  He  has  always  had  the  in- 
terests of  the  committee  at  heart. 

Mr.  Gillingham  is  a  man  of  forceful,  convincing,  pleasing 
personality — a  good  companion,  a  worth-while  friend.  After 
all,  the  friendships  we  make  constitute  the  best  part  of  life, 
and  we  have  been  fortunate  indeed  in  having  Mr.  Gilling- 
ham for  a  friend,  companion  and  fellow-worker. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  signed  by  W.  F.  Van 
Bergen,  auditor  of  passenger  accounts,  Chicago  &  Xorth 
^^'estern,  as  chairman,  and  was  approved  by  the  asstx-iation. 

DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNTS 

RECLAiiATidN  or  Second-Hand  Material 

.  The  terms  "Second-hand  Alaterial"  and  "Reclaimed  Ma- 
terial" are  frequently  used  in  a  somewhat  confusing  man- 
ner and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  use  of  the  terms  the  committee  would  define  "Second- 
hand ALiterial"  as  such  material  as  has  been  released  from 
use  in  such  condition  as  that  it  may  be  applied  again  with- 
out repair  or  other  process  of  manufacture. 

"Reclaimed  Material"  is  material  picked  up  or  acquired 
during  the  usual  process  of  repairs  and  renewals,  or  as  the 
result  of  obsolescence,  which  by  a  process  of  manufacture 
has  been  made  usable  in  some  form. 

Accounts  should  be  kept  to  which  should  be  charged,  at 
its  scrap  value,  all  material  when  placed  in  process  of  recla- 
mation. To  these  accounts  should  also  be  charged  the  cost 
of  all  labor  and  material  used  in  the  process  of  reclamation. 
together  with  a  proportion  of  shop  and  store  expenses. 

Reclaimed  material  should  be  charged  to  stock  accounts 
at  its  cost  as  determined  by  the  method  outlined  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

Car  Rep.air  Bills 

The  subject  referred  to  the  committee  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  sections,  viz.: 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  the  accounting  department  should 
he  responsible  for  correct  accounting  in  connection  with  car 
re[)air  bills  and  vouchers,  and 

(b)  Whether  it  is  the  best  practice  to  do  as  much  of  the 
accounting  work  as  may  be  possible  in  the  audit  office  or 
have  it  done  by  the  mechanical  department,  the  audit  office 
merely  to  verify   the  calculations. 

Taking  up  the  first  (a)  proposition,  the  committee  repoits 
as  follows: 

The  accounting  department  .should  supervise  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  accounting  in  all  departments;  there- 
fore, should  assume  responsibility  for  the  correct  preparation 
of  car  repair  bills  and  for  the  proper  checking  and  voucher- 
ing  of  such  bills  received  from  foreign  lines. 
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With  respect  to  the  second  (b)  proposition,  the  committee 
reports  that: 

Based  on  the  experience  of  roads  which  have  adopted  the 
phin  of  handling  this  work  in  the  accounting  department,  and 
as  a  result  of  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  practice  and  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  handling  this  work  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ment. The  following  reasons  suggest  why  the  work  can  be 
more  efficiently  handled  in  the  accounting  department  than 
in  the  mechanical  department. 

(a)  The  car  department  is  organized,  equipped  and  trained 
to  give  its  first  attention  to  the  making  of  the  repairs  in 
order  to  get  the  cars  back  into  service  and  necessarily  is  not 
likely  to  attach  the  same  importance  to  recording  and  ac- 
counting for  the  repairs  made  as  does  the  accounting  de- 
partment. 

(b)  The  accounting  department  is  composed  of  men  who 
arc  trained  to  do  all  classes  of  accounting  work.  The  ac- 
countant is  not  wedded  to  any  particular  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice, but  is  taught  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  all.  He 
appreciates  the  relative  value  of  small  things  and  understands 
tin  necessity  of  looking  out  for  them  in  an  effort  to  stop  all 
leakage  in  the  matter  of  accounting  for  revenues  and  e.x- 
]jenses.  So  far  as  matters  of  accounts  and  accounting  are 
concerned,  his  training  along  anal)tical  lines  cnal)les  him  to 
make  investigations  more  thorough  and  complete  than  would 
l)e  possible  by  a  man  not  so  trained.  By  concentrating  all 
accounting  work  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  car 
repair  bills  and  vouchers  in  the  accounting  department,  the 
carrier  is  assured  of  a  uniform  inteqjretation  of  the  M.  C.  B. 
rules  as  they  may  apply  to  repair  cards  turned  in  from  all 
repair  points,  by  men  who  are  qualified  to  interpret  these 
rules  correctly,  and  of  the  prompt  preparation  of  bills  and 
vouchers  according  to  the  most  practical  and  scientific  meth- 
ods, resulting  in  bills  and  vouchers  being  taken  into  proper 
month's  accounts.  To  these  advantages  may  be  added  the 
additional  advantage  of  having  bills  presented  more  prompt- 
ly for  collections ;  less  danger  of  bills  becoming  lost  in  transit 
from  mechanical  department  to  accounting  department; 
usually  more  convenient  accessibility  to  the  car  accountant's 
records  which  have  to  be  consulted  frequently,  etc. 

Rati.  Requirements 

Where  rail  requirements  are  made  involving  the  sub- 
stitution of  lighter  second-hand  rail  for  heavier  rail  re- 
leased, the  credit  to  road  and  equipment  shall  Jdc  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  rail  laid  and  that 
rt'l  eased  at  current  prices  of  the  rail  laid. 

Storing  Iron  aito  Steel 

TIk'  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  expense  of  un- 
loading, reloading  and  storing  iron  and  steel  articles  for 
export  should  be  handled  through  the  regular  station  ac- 
counts and  the  revenue  should  be  divided  between  storage 
— freiglit  and  miscellaneous.  The  report  was  signed  by  A. 
Hermany,  auditor  of  disbursements,  Chicago.  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  as  chairman  and  was  approved  by  the  associa- 
tion. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  FREIGHT 
CLAIM  ASSOCIATION 

Coi.EECTTOX  OF  DEFICITS 

When  shipments  are  refused  or  unclaimed  at  destination, 
and  freight  and  accessorial  charges  are  not  collectible  from 
consignee  by  reason  of  non-assumption  of  ownership,  such 
deficit  may  be  charged  to  the  initial  carrier.  The  initial 
carrier  shall  he  required  to  make  necessarv'  legal  effort  to 
collect  from  shipper.  In  the  event  that  initial  carrier  is 
unable  to  collect  after  proper  legal  effort,  the  deficit  shall 
be  proratable.  The  above  shall  not  apply  when  shipments 
are  otherw'ise  provided  for  by  tariff. 


Handling   Astray   Freight 

.\fter  further  consideration  of  this  matter,  the  committee 
recommends  that  astray  freight  should  be  forwarded  to 
marked  destination  on  a  distinctive  form  of  astray  freight 
waybill,  but  that  no  freight  charges  should  be  shown  thereon 
b}-  billing  agent. 

The  report  was  signed  by  C.  E.  Hildum,  auditor  of  freight 
accounts  of  the  Erie,  as  chairman,  and  was  approved  by 
the  association. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CONFERENCE   WITH  THE  MASTER  CAR 
BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

A  subject  brought  to  our  attention  was  that  in  connec- 
tion with  bills  rendered  Ijy  various  companies  against  each 
other.  It  appears  that  in  Rule  9 1  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Asscx:iation 
there  are  certain  rules  which  arc  referred  to  as  being  those 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers, 
hut  such  rules  do  not  specify  any  time  after  which  bills  would 
not  be  considered  and  the  attention  of  the  committee  was 
directed  to  bills  rendered  by  one  company  against  another 
covering  repairs  made  over  ten  years  previously  and  the  M. 
C,  B.  Association  requested  that  we  include  in  our  rules  tlie 
following : 

"All  bills  should  be  rendered  promptly.  Bills  rendered 
after  one  year  from  date  of  repairs  may  be  declined." 

Under  the  circumstances  the  committee  felt  that  the  re- 
quest was  a  reasonable  one  and  accordingly  wrote  Mr.  Robin- 
son, the  president  of  our  association,  requesting  that  the  mat- 
ter be  brought  before  the  executive  committee  of  our  asso- 
ciation at  its  meeting  February  12  and  13,  1917.  This 
was  done  and  the  executive  committee  approved  our  action 
and  under  date  of  February  19,  1917,  Joseph  W.  Ta)-lor, 
secretary  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  w'as  ad- 
vised accordingly. 

The  other  matter  and  the  one  for  wliich  this  committee 
was  primarily  appointed  was  the  question  of  a  check  on  car 
repair  bills,  which  was  fully  discussed  between  the  three 
committees  named.  It  developed  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
.\merican  Railway  Association  held  sometime  previouslv,  that 
association  had  appropriated  not  to  exceed  So, 000. 00  a  month 
to  defray  expenses  of  an  investigation  to  be  conducted  bv 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  that  association  to  em- 
ploy ten  men  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  were  agreeable  to 
have  the  committee  appoint  five  representatives  and  their  com- 
mittee appoint  five  for  the  puqjose  of  making  the  investiga- 
tion. This  has  been  done  and  at  the  present  time  the  secre- 
tary of  the  M,  C.  B.  Association  is  endeavoring  to  secure 
from  the  various  railroads  of  the  country  such  credentials 
as  will  enable  the  ten  representatives  to  make  whatever  in- 
vestigation is  finally  decided  upon  should  be  made.  We 
have  not  as  3'et  agreed  upon  a  method  of  procedure,  but  as 
soon  as  the  secretary  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  is  in 
possession  of  all  credentials,  the  matter  will  be  agreed  upon 
Iircmptly  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  investigation  will  be  started 
at  an  early  date. 

The  report  was  signed  by  M.  P.  Blauvelt,  until  recently 
comptroller  of  the  Illinois  Central,  as  chairman  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  association. 

PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 
When  elected  president  of  the  association,  I  accepted  tlie 
great  honor  with  many  misgivings,  one  being  on  account  of 
my  inability  to  deliver  an  address.  It  is,  therefore,  probably 
fortunate  for  the  members  present,  as  it  certainly  is  for  me. 
that  this  meeting  was  callccl  for  business  purposes  only,  and 
that  the  change  in  the  order  of  business,  which  is  effective 
for  the  first  time  this  }ear,  has  so  placed  the  time  for  de- 
livering the  president's  address  that  about  all  the  business 
of  the  association  he  had  to  talk  about  has  been  fullv  cov- 
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ered  in  the  reports  of  the  committees  and  the  discussion  of 
the  same.     So  my  remarks  must  necessarily  be  brief. 

War  conditions  have  made  necessary  some  changes  in 
tlie  practices  governing  the  accounting  between  carrieis  for 
government  business  carried,  as  have  been  covered  by  the 
reports  of  the  standing  freight  and  passenger  committees. 

The  synopses  covering  the  recommendations  of  the  asso- 
ciation, now  in  effect,  the  issuance  of  which  was  authorized 
at  [his  meeting,  \\ill,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  ver}-  great  intere;-t 
and  benefit  to  the  members. 

I  think  the  railroads  are  to  be  congratulated  that  this 
association  does  not  intend  to  discontinue  the  fight  it  has  so 
unsuccessfully  waged  in  the  past  for  through  t  iriffs  with 
simplified  divisions  and  tlirough  billing  arrangements,  as  is 
indicated  by  their  action  today.  I  feel  certain  that  if,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Plant,  the  matter  is  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion, we  can  safely  figure  on  assistance  from  the  Special 
Committee  on  National  Defense. 

In  his  address  at  the  Detroit  meeting.  President  VMiite 
stated  that  the  "question  of  the  change  of  the  fiscal  year 
liad  been  carried  to  the  court  of  final  resort."  That  court 
lias  given  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintift'  and,  knowing 
as  I  do  the  important  part  that  Mr.  White  and  those  working 
with  him  had  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  association. 

!My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  changes 
have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  some  sections  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  which  are  not  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  provisions  of  other  sections;  and,  yesterda}-,  your 
•attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  for  both  active 
and  honorary  membership  qualifications  have  not  always 
lieen  uniformly  construed  by  the  executive  committee,  with 
the  result  that  in  some  years  applicants  have  been  elected, 
while  in  others,  those  with  like  qualifications  have  been 
rejected,      j 

I  think  you  will  agree  tliat  the  rules  governing  the  conduct 
of  the  association  should  be  made  so  plain  that  they  cannot 
he  misunderstood,  and  especially,  that  the  rules  regarding 
membership  qualifications  should  be  so  worded  that  "honor 
can  be  given  wliere  honor  is  due,"  which  I  do  not  think  is 
alvi-ays  possible  as  they  now  read;  and  I  therefore  would 
recommend  that  the  president  be  instructed  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  at  least  three  (of  which  he  will  be  one  and, 
Tiossilily,  the  vice-presidents  the  other  two)  to  carefully  revise 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  so  as  to  meet  conditions  parti}- 
outlined  above,  reporting  its  recommendations  direct  to  the 
association. 

The  conditions  mentioned  in  paragraph  10  of  the  report 
of  the  standing  committee  on  Corporate,  Fiscal  and  General 
Accounts  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  National  Defense,  in  reference  to  the  scarcity  of 
clerical  help,  as  given  on  page  11  of  the  Supplemental 
Agenda,  is  becoming  very  serious,  as  it  is  getting  more  and 
more  difficult  to  retain  the  services  of  experienced  clerks 
even  at  the  increased  wages  railway  companies  are  able  to 
offer.  As  vacancies  occur  they  have  to  be  filled  with  in- 
experienced male  clerks  and  by  the  employment  of  a  larger 
jiroportion  of  women  than  has  heretofore  been  thought  prac- 
ticable— all  of  this  in  face  of  increased  demands  on  the 
accounting  departments  for  information  made  necessar)-  b\' 
the  unusual  conditions.  While  in  the  past  the  question  of 
economy  has  not  been  overlooked,  it  has  been  (experienced 
help  being  plentiful)  considered  from  a  financial  angle,  but 
now  we  are  compelled  to  consider  it  from,  to  most  of  us.  an 
entirely  new  angle.  It  w'ould,  therefore,  seem  that  this 
requires  a  special  study  not  only  into  the  methods  of  ac- 
counting, the  reports  required  and  the  possibilit)'  of  the 
elimination  of  those  features  not  absolutely  necessar}'  for 
safeguarding  the  revenues  of  the  company,  but,  also,  as  to 
the   practicability   of   installing    additional   mechanical    ap- 


pliances that  will  accomplish  a  saving  in  labor  with,  or 
without,  a  saving  in  expense. 

As  man}'  of  the  practices  now  being  followed  and  forms 
now  in  use  were,  in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  recommended 
hv  the  association,  it  would  seem  that  the  association  could 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  railroads  in  this  matter,  and  I 
would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  president  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  special  committee  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing this  study.  Or,  if  that  is  not  thought  advisable,  that  he 
]>v  authorized  to  delegate  the  appropriate  standing  com- 
mittees on  commerce  in  either  case  for  early  consideration. 
their  recommendations  to  be  submitted  to  the  president  for 
printing  and  distribution  to  the  members  of  the  association. 

.\-  will  be  noticed  from  the  reports,  the  work  of  the  differ- 
ent committees  has  broadened  in  the  effort  that  has  been  and 
is  being  made  to  make  the  association  of  the  utmost  benefit 
to  its  members.  The  reports  submitted  include  the  largest 
number  of  subjects  that  has  ever  come  before  the  association, 
and  I  wish  to  extend  m}-  thanks  to  the  committees  for  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  handled  the  matters  that 
have  been  brought  to  their  attention  and  the  consideration 
given  to  any  suggestions  that  I  have  made. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  probably  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
that  the  work  of  the  secretar}-  has  been  performed  in  his 
usual  efficient  manner,  and  has  been  more  than  satisfactor}'. 
It  will  be  noticed  from  his  report  that,  with  twenty-five  re- 
tirements, the  membership  of  the  association  has  been  in- 
creased by  fifty-two  during  the  year,  with  an  increase  of 
over  seven-thousand  miles  of  railroad  represented.  The 
finances  of  the  association  are  in  first-class  shape. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion : 

Rrsolved.  That  the  president  and  the  two  vice-presidents 
shall  constitute  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  whose  report  shall  be  submitted 
for  action  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

Further  resolved,  That  this  resolution,  as  provided  in 
Article  XII  of  the  constitution,  is  notice  of  amendment 
and  revision. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  appoint  a  special  committei- 
of  five  to  prepare  recommendations  as  to  how  accounting 
officers  may  liest  meet  conditions  confronting  them  with 
respect  to  clerical  labor  and  the  compilation  of  accounting 
and  statistical  data,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
mechanical  devices  as  a  means  of  solving  the  shortage  in 
experienced  clerical  labor.  The  recommendation  of  tliis 
special  committee  shall  be  submitted  to  the  president  and 
distriljuted  to  all  members  as  early  as  possible. 

A  paper  was  read  by  W.  H.  Williams,  vice-president  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Wabash,  on  Financing  Modern  Warfare. 

St.  Louis  was  fixed  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  association. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 
J.  A.  Taylor,  comptroller  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
and  vice-president  of  the  association,  was  elected  president, 
succeeding  L.  .\.  Robinson,  comptroller  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western.  R.  E.  Berger,  assistant  auditor  of  the 
Waljash  and  second  vice-president  of  the  association,  was 
elected  first  \ice-president,  succeeding  Mr.  Taylor.  A.  D. 
iMcDonald.  vice-president  and  comptroller  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  was  elected  second  vice-president,  succeeding  Mr. 
Berger.  The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  executive 
committee  to  succeed  four  retirinc;  meml^evs  of  the  comnv'ttee' 
J.  J.  Elkin,  general  auditor  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio:  W. 
D.  Beymer,  comptroller  of  the  Central  of  Georgia ;  H.  A. 
Gray,  comptroller  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  L.  G.  Scott, 
comptroller  of  the  Wabash. 
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NEW  FLOOR  PLANS  FOR  POSTAL  CARS  necessar)-  to  increase  or  decrease  the  space  devoted  to  han- 

dling mail.    The  cost  of  maintaining  postal  cars  conforming 
A   modification   of  plans   for  the   construction   of  postal     to  the  requirements  of  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
cars  has  been  approved  and  issued  as  an  optional  standard     be  materially  lessened  by  this  arrangement, 
by  the  Division  of  Railway  Mail  Service  of  the  Post  Office         The  new  plans  consist  of  minor  modifications  of  existing 
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Plans  for  Converting  the  60-ft.  Mail  Car  to  the  30-ft.  Compartment 


Locafion  of  Parfifion 
ior  IS'S" Mail /Iporfmenl- 


Chain  not  fobs  applied  inside  of  car 


New  Optional  Floor  Plans  for  15-ft.  and  30-ft.  Floor  Plans 


Department.  The  clianges  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  standards  wliicli  will  make  it  possible  to  convert  a  oO-ft. 
providing  designs  that  can  be  easily  converted  from  one  postal  car  into  a  30-ft.  apartment  car,  or  change  a  30-ft. 
standard  length  to  another  when  service  conditions  make  it     apartment  car  into  one  having  a  IS -ft.  apartment.     In  case 
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it  is  desired  to  return  to  the  original  arrangement  it  can 
be  done  at  slight  expense.  These  changes  have  been  made 
possible  by  making  the  location  of  the  doors  and  windows 
common  to  either  size  car. 

The  Post  Office  Department  points  out  in  connection 
witli  these  plans  that  the  work  of  transforming  from  one 
length  to  another  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  making  the 
interior  equipment  more  nearly  portaljle  than  is  customar)- 
at  present.  Screws  and  bolts  may  be  used  for  securing  fix- 
tures which  are  now  permanently  attached  to  the  car  body. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  roads  building  60-ft.  postal  cars 
which  may  at  some  future  time  be  changed  to  30-ft.  apart- 
ment cars,  may  make  it  easy  to  change  one  end  of  the  cars 
into  a  baggage  compartment  by  framing  the  side  doorways 
at  one  end  for  the  company's  standard  baggage  door-open- 
ing and  filling  in  with  false  work  to  reduce  the  door  open- 
ings to  2  ft.  10  in.,  the  standard  for  postal  cars. 

Complete  plans  for  the  15-ft. -30-ft.  mail  apartment  are 
shown  on  Railway  Mail  Service  drawing  sheet  M,  while 
the  plans  for  the  60-ft.  mail  car  convertible  to  a  30-ft.  apart- 
ment are  shown  on  sheet  N. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  CO-OPERATION 

Reports  just  compiled  for  the  Railroads'  War  Board  in- 
dicate that  the  traveling  public  in  general  and  tlie  shippers 
in  particular  are  giving  the  finest  kind  of  co-operation  to 
the  railroads  in  the  handling  of  the  increased  traffic  that 
the  war  has  produced.  What  this  co-operation  means  may 
be  gleaned  from  these  facts  given  in  a  statement  issued  by 
the  board: 

Since  May  1  the  railroads,  aided  by  the  loyalty  and 
understanding  of  the  public,  have  been  able  to  reduce  their 
passenger  service  by  approximately  25,000,000  miles.  This 
has  released  thousands  of  train  crews  and  locomotives  for 
use  in  the  freight  service  and  cleared  thousands  of  miles  of 
track,  thereby  facilitating  the  movement  of  coal,  food  prod- 
ucts and  supplies  needed  by  the  government. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  saving  of  equipment  and 
trackage,  the  shippers,  big  and  small,  have  rallied  so  splen- 
didly to  the  slogan,  "Make  one  car  do  the  work  of  two," 
that  a  saving  of  close  to  half  a  million  freight  cars  has  been 
accomplished.  This  saving  of  freight  cars  has  enabled  the 
railroads  to  move  approximately  25  per  cent  more  freight 
since  war  was  declared  than  during  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Intensive  loading  and  a  general  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  "trade  units"  used  by  the  various  industries  has  ren- 
dered possible  the  saving  of  car  space.  Cotton,  for  instance, 
which  was  formerly  moved  in  units  of  50  bales,  now  moves 
onl>-  in  units  of  65  and  75.  As  there  are  18,000,000  bales 
to  be  moved  by  rail  each  season,  the  increase  in  the  trade 
unit  in  this  one  commodity  alone  has  produced  a  saving  of 
anywhere  from  83,000  to'l25,000  cars. 

Sugar,  on  which  the  carload  minimum  from  the  South 
was  formerly  only  24,000  lb.  per  car,  now  moves  only  on 
a  60,000  lb.  carload  minimum. 

The  producers  of  manufactured  food  products,  especially 
the  canners,  have  also  come  to  a  realization  of  the  value  of 
intensive  loading,  and  are  now  loading  virtually  all  of  their 
cars  to  capacity. 

Coal,  which  has  been  loaded  beyond  the  marked  capacity 
on  most  lines  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  also  moving 
freely  now,  although  labor  trouble  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  is  tending  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  railroads 
to  meet  the  abnormal  demand  for  fuel.  During  the  past 
month,  the  supply  of  cars  on  the  "lake  coal"  lines  has  been 
increased  25  per  cent  and  there  has  been  some  increase  in 
the  movement  of  bituminous  coal  to  lake  ports,  but  it  has 
not  been  proportionate  to  the  increased  supply  of  cars,  as 
labor  trouble  has  tended  to  decrease  the  mine  production. 


.Mthough  excellent  results  have  been  achieved  to  date 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  shippers,  the  travelling  pub- 
lic and  the  railroads,  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  concerned 
to  exert  renewed  efforts,  as  the  abnormal  demands  upon  the 
railroads  in  the  movement  of  both  troops  and  supplies  is 
constantly  increasing,  while  the  securing  of  new  equipment 
is  virtually  impossible. 

From  now  on,  it  is  stated,  2,500  cars  a  day  will  be  re- 
quired by  the  government  to  move  food  and  supplies  to  the 
men  in  training  at  the  National  Army,  National  Guard  and 
other  encampments,  while  the  demand  of  the  Allies  for  cars 
to  carry  export  goods  to  the  seaports  will  be  practically 
doubled.  All  of  this  additional  traffic  must  be  moved  by 
the  railroads,  although  they  have  only  3  per  cent  more 
equipment  than  they  had  at  this  time  last  year. 


RAILWAY   REGIMENTS'  TOBACCO  FUND 

A  movement  has  been  started  to  have  the  railway  supply 
companies  and  railway  supply  men  of  the  United  States 
raise  a  "Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund."  As  this 
statement  implies  the  purpose  is  to  raise  a  fund  with  which 
to  buy  tobacco  for  the  members  of  the  railway  regiments 
which  have  been  organized  and  which  are  yet  to  be  organized 
for  service  in  the  war  in  France. 

The  movement  was  initiated  by  F.  A.  Poor,  president  of 
the  P.  &  M.  Company,  Chicago.  He  took  the  matter  up 
with  S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
who  is  director  general  of  railways  for  the  United  States 
government.  Mr.  Felton  in  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Poor  said, 
"It  is  quite  difficult  to  have  any  tobacco  delivered  directly 
to  the  regiments  in  bulk  so  we  will  have  to  use  the  parcel 
post,  and  my  suggestion  would  be  to  send  twelve  20-lb.  pack- 
ages to  each  regiment  each  week.  I  think  each  package 
should  contain  15  lb.  of  Bull  Durham  with  necessary  cig- 
arette papers  and  5  lb.  of  pipe  tobacco.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  is  too  much  of  a  contract  for  you  or  not,  but  as  your  letter 
spoke  of  'regiments'  I  am  giving  you  the  addresses  of  all 
nine." 

In  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  a  committee  has 
been  organized  composed  of  the  following:  F.  A.  Poor,  presi- 
dent, P.  &  M.  Com])any.  chaiiman:  R.  P.  Lamont,  president, 
American  Steel  Foundries,  George  A.  Post,  president,  Stand- 
ard Coupler  Company  and  of  the  Railway  Business  Asso- 
ciation, E.  H.  Bell,  president,  the  Railroad  Supply  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  Railway  Appliances  Association,  J.  M. 
Hopkins,  president.  Camel  Company,  A.  C.  Moore,  vice- 
president,  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company,  and 
Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor,  Railivay  Age  Gazette,  secretary.  A 
meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  at  the  Chicago  Club  in 
Chicago  on  Tuesday. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  tobacco  required  fully 
to  supply  each  regiment,  will  be  240  lb.  a  week,  or,  a  total 
of  2,160  lb.  for  the  nine  regiments.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  this  amount  can  be  bought  for  $1,080,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  raise  this  amount.  John  Washburn,  vice-president  of 
the  Continental  &  Commercial  National  Bank,  of  Chicago, 
has  consented  to  act  as  treasurer  of  the  fund. 


Peruvian  Railroad  Extension's.— The  Central  Railway' 
of  Peru  will  be  extended  through  .\yacucho  southward  until 
it  connects  with  the  Southern  Railways  of  Peru  at  a  point 
near  Cuzco.  This  extension  will  bring  within  the  reach  of 
the  coast  the  extensive  coal  deposits  of  Jatunhuasi  where 
there  is  said  to  exist  an  excellent  steaming  and  coking  coal 
in  almost  inexhaustible  quantity.  .A  bill  recently  passed  also 
provides  for  the  extension  of  the  Southern  Railways  of  Peru 
and  the  State  Railways  of  Bolivia.  The  extension  of  the 
Chimbote  Railway  will  bring  the  rich  silver  mines  and  agri- 
cultural lands  of  the  Department  of  Ancash  within  reach  of 
the  coast. 


General    News    Department 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  advanced  the  pay  of  large 
numbers  of  trackmen  from  $2.10  a  day  to  $2.30. 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  recently  granted  increases  in  pay 
averaging  7  per  cent  to  its  telegraph  operators,  numbering  286. 

The  striking  telegraphers  of  the  Great  North  Western  Tele- 
graph Company,  Canada;  returned  to  work  October  1.  The  re- 
ports say  that  they  received  an  advance  in  pay. 

.'\rguments  were  to  be  heard  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  this  week  in  the  Illinois  passenger  fare  case  involving 
conflict  between  the  Illinois  2-cent  fare  law  and  a  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  establishing  a  rate  of  2.4  cents 
a  mile. 

S.  M.  Felton,  director  general  of  railways,  announces  that 
twelve  units  of  railway  officers,  consisting  of  division  superin- 
tendcnls  and  their  staffs,  under  a  general  manager  and  two  gen- 
eral superintendents,  are  to  be  sent  to  Russia  to  rehabilitate  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

The  Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday  heard  arguments  on  the  ap- 
peal from  a  decision  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  holding 
that  Milton  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
must  answer  questions  propounded  to  him  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  having  reference  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  of  the  road  for  political  purposes. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  has  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court  imposing  a  fine  of  $500  against  the  Mammoth 
Cave  Railroad  for  failing  to  obey  the  law  requiring  separate  cars 
for  negroes.  The  road  is  nine  miles  long  and  runs  a  train  twice 
a  day  carrying  passengers  and  freight.  Usually  this  train  has 
one  coach,  carrying  both  passengers  and  baggage. 

A  conference  was  to  have  been  held  at  Washington  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  between  a  committee  representing  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  Commissioners,  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  reducing  to  some  extent  the  requirements  of  the 
commissions  as  to  accounts  and  statistics  to  be  furnished  by  the 
railroads,  in  order  to  reduce  tlie  amount  of  work  required  of 
their  clerical  forces  during  the  war.  , 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  Food '.Administration 
R.  H.  Aishton,  chairman  of  the  Central  Department  Committee 
of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  has  sent  a  circular  to  the  railroads 
in  the  wheat  belt  asking  them  to  take  every  action  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  eliminate  fire  hazards  in  the  vicinity  of  country  and 
terminal  elevators.  It  is  suggested  that  each  individual  road  take 
action  in  the  direction  indicated  and  that  they  secure  the  co- 
operation of  grain  dealers  to  this  end. 

Between  350  and  400  switchmen  on  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern 
struck  on  September  27  for  a  SO  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  At 
the  time  of  writing  a  settlement  with  the  men  had  not  yet  been 
reached  and  the  movement  of  traffic  to  and  from  the  steel  plants 
at  South  Chicago,  III.,  and  Gary.  Ind.,  which  the  road  serves,  had 
been  seriously  interfered  with.  The  steel  plants  have  been  unable 
to  work  at  full  capacity  on  account  of  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  since  the  strike  went  into  effect. 

The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Chicago  &  .Alton,  have 
filed  claims  for  exemption  for  those  of  its  train  service  em- 
ployees coming  within  the  age  limit  prescribed  by  the  draft  law, 
whose  loss  would  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  road.  The  re- 
quests made  by  the  roads  are  not  in  the  nature  of  applications  for 
blanket  exemptions  but  are  petitions  for  individual  exemptions 
for  those  employees  whose  retention  is  most  important  from  an 
operating  standpoint. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
aminations, October  23,  for  freight  rate  clerk,  men  only,  at 
salaries   from  $1,200  to  $1,500.     Positions  arc  open  in  tlio  War 


Department  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Norfolk.  Applicants  must 
have  had  five  years'  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  procedure 
on  land  grant  railroads.  At  Norfolk,  the  clerk  must  have  had 
experience  in  demurrage,  billing  and  freight  claims.  The  com- 
mission also  announces  examinations  October  30  for  senior  signal 
engineer,  grade  2,  for  the  valuation  department  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  salaries  $1,800  to  $2,700.  Applicants 
must  be  between  25  and  45  years  old. 

About  200  telegraphers  on  the  northern  (Buffalo  &  Allegheny) 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  struck  on  September  26. 
It  is  said  that  the  men  acted  independently  of  any  regular  union. 
The  railroad  company  after  issuing  an  ultimatum  on  September 
28  proceeded  to  man  the  offices  with  operators  from  other  divi- 
sions and  elsewliere  and  passenger  traffic  was  kept  going,  though 
with  considcralde  delays  for  several  days.  Coincident  with  this 
report  comes  a  despatch  from  Altoona  saying  that  telegraphers  on 
the  middle  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  (and,  evidently,  on  other 
divisions)  have  had  their  pay  advanced  $3.20  a  month;  and  that 
this  is  the  second  advance  which  has  been  granted  to  them  since 
September  1. 

In  passing  tiie  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  provision  gov- 
erning the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  land  grant  rail  roads  so 
as  to  provide  that  land  grant  railroads  organized  under  the  act 
of  July  28,  1866,  chapter  300,  shall  receive  the  same  compensation 
for  transportation  of  property  and  troops  of  the  United  States 
as  is  paid  to  land  grant  railroads  organized  under  the  land  grant 
act  of  March  31,  1863,  and  the  act  of  July  27,  1866,  chapter  278. 
The  purpose  of  this  was  to  give  the  Missouri  Pacific  the  usual 
land  grant  rate,  SO  per  cent  of  the  regular  rate,  on  that  part  of 
its  line  in  Illinois  serving  a  training  camp.  The  line  had  a  land 
grant  dating  from  1866,  containing  a  provision  under  wdiich  the 
War  Department  has  held  that  the  road  was  entitled  to  no  com- 
pensation. 


Promotions  in  the  Army 

W.  W.  .Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
who,  under  General  Pershing,  has  been  in  charge  of  railroad 
affairs  in  France  several  weeks,  and  who,  on  September  14,  was 
appointed  director  general  of  transportation  in  that  field,  was, 
on  October  2,  nominated  by  President  Wilson  to  be  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  National  .Army,  with  that  rank  from  August  5. 
Colonel  Chauncey  B.  Baker,  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  was  at 
the  same  time  nominated  to  the  same  rank. 


Railroad  Port  Agents  Appointed 

At  the  request  of  Colonel  Chauncey  B.  Baker,  chief  of  em- 
barkation service,  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  directed 
its  various  local  sub-committees  and  interested  railroads  at  other 
points  to  designate  a  representative  as  railroad  port  agent  at 
each  of  the  principal  seaports  of  the  country,  to  act  as  adviser 
to  the  local  United  States  .Army  Quartermaster,  or  other  officer 
sent  temporarily  to  handle  United  States  government  freight  for 
oversea  shipment. 

Women  Employed  to  Replace  Men  Called  to  Colors 

Railroads  in  the  Middle  West  are  gradually  adding  more  women 
to  their  pay  rolls  to  take  the  places  of  employees  who  have  left 
to  serve  their  country.  The  Northern  Pacific  recently  employed 
four  women  for  clerical  work  in  the  local  freight  office,  eight  in 
the  yard  office  and  one  in  the  mechanical  department  at  Duluth, 
Minn.  In  addition,  the  road  already  had  at  work  six  women 
in  the  roundhouse  in  that  city,  one  in  a  clerical  position  in  the 
car  shops  and  14  at  manual  labor.  The  women  employed  for 
manual  labor  in  the  mechanical  department  are  largely  engaged 
in  wiping  engines  and  cleaning  up  around  the  cinder  pits,  while 
of  those  in  the  car  shops,  one  works  at  a  bench  repairing  air 
apparatus  and  13  are  in  the  yard  unloading  grain-door  lumber. 
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The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  employed  12  .women  at 
its  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  shops  to  clean  up  rubbish  on  repair  tracks, 
sweep  shop  buildings  and  wipe  locomotives.  The  Grand  Trunk 
recently  employed  a  woman  ticket  agent  in  its  Chicago  city  office, 
and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  a  station  mistress  at  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Two  prominent  roads  in  the  East  have  women  at  work  in  track- 
repair  gangs. 

Disastrous  Collision  at  Kellyville,  Okla. 

In  a  butting  collision  of  passenger  trains  on  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  a  short  distance  west  of  Kellyville,  Okla.,  9n  the  28th 
of  September  25  passengers  were  killed  and  28  were  injured. 
One  of  the  trains  was  almost  completely  wrecked,  while  in  the 
other  a  coach  was  telescoped  by  the  mail  car.  A  majority  of  the 
killed  were  negroes  and  the  list  included  also  three  Indians.  It 
is  said  that  the  men  on  the  engines  of  both  trains  escaped  serious 
injury.  The  eastbound  train  had  the  right  to  the  road  and  the 
westbound  should  have  waited  for  it  at  Kellyville;  but  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  westbound,  seeing  an  empty  troop  train  stand- 
ing on  the  side  track  assumed,  v.'ithout  investigation,  that  this 
was  the  train  which  should  be  met  at  that  point. 


Luncheon  to  Australian  Commissioner 

The  Railway  Business  Association  was  the  host  at  a  luncheon 
given  at  the  Union  League  Club,  Chicago,  September  26,  in  honor 
of  H.  C.  Hoyle,  former  Minister  of  Railways  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  is  making  a  tour  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
as  a  special  commissioner  to  deal  with  railway  and  other  im- 
portant problems  in  connection  with  war.  Mr.  Connelly,  agent- 
general,  in  London,  of  Western  Australia,  who  was  in  Chicago, 
was  also  the  association's  guest.  George  A.  Post,  president  of  the 
association,  presided,  and  there  were  present  about  80  members 
and  guests.  In  Mr.  Hoyle's  address  he  said  that  he  was  gettirig 
in  touch  with  makers  of  railway  goods  suitable  for  use  in 
Australia.  He  is  paying  particular  attention  to  cars  and  loco- 
motives and  their  parts ;  problems  of  fuel  and  lubrication ;  ma- 
chinery and  tools;  and  labor-saving  devices  for  use  in  railway 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance.  He  requests  manufac- 
turers to  send  him  catalogues  and  other  information  at  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W. 


Tuesday  "Beefless  Day"  on  Dining  Cars 

Com-mencing  this  week,  Tuesday  of  every  week  will  hereafter 
be  "beefless  day"  in  the  dining  cars  and  restaurants  of  many  lines 
of  the  countrv.  This  step  has  been  decided  upon  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  conserving  the  beef  supply  of  the  country.  The  elimina- 
tion of  beef  on  Tuesdays  will  be  complete,  and  will  apply  not  only 
to  steak  and  roast  beef,  but  also  to  tongue,  corned  beef,  rib-ends, 
ox-tails,  etc. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  aiding  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  in  the  campaign  to  eliminate  waste  in  the  use  of 
foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  the  Pennsylvania  will  place  on  the  tables 
and  counters  of  all  its  restaurant  cars  and  restaurants  cards  con- 
taining a  reprint  of  the  Food  Administration's  general  plan  of 
saving.  The  reverse  side  of  the  card  will  contain  the  statement 
that  the  restaurant  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 


Bankers'  Railway  Bulletin 

A  new  series  of  the  Bankers'  Railway  Bulletin,  which  first 
made  its  appearance  ten  years  ago,  but  was  discontinued,  has  been 
issued  by  Jean  Paul  Muller  of  the  Statistical  News  Service, 
Washington,  formerly  a  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  new  series  begins  with  the  September  issue 
and  it  is  proposed  to  issue  it  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  each 
month  hereafter,  as  long  as  the  subject  matter  has  news  value. 
The  purpose  of  the  bulletin  as  originally  published  was  to 
familiarize  the  financial  press,  the  investment  banker  and  the 
public  with  the  chief  items  of  current  information  relating  to  the 
financial  results  of  railroad  operation  contained  in  the_  monthly 
reports  of  railways. to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
new  series  is  expected  to  be  of  special  interest  on  account  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  recent  decision,  in  the  15  per 
cent  rate  case,  in  which  it  expressed  the  intention,  for  the  future, 
of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  operating  results  of  the  rail- 


ways in  connection  with  their  desire  for  an  advance  in  freight 
rates.  It  is  intended  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  interested 
data  now  available  monthly  through  a  change  in  the  form  of  the 
monthly  report,  which  became  effective  on  July  1,  and  to  present 
results  of  railway  operation  deducible  therefrom  in  a  manner 
most  easily  understood  by  everybody,  which  is  in  terms  of  the 
average  annual  percentage  and  of  return  on  the  investment  in 
railway  property.  This  important  feature  is  shown  graphically  on 
the  front  cover  page  in  the  form  of  a  chart  entitled  "Barometer 
of  Railway  Earnings." 

The  September  issue  covers  the  July  returns,  which  are  re- 
ported by  the  carriers  early  in  September.  These  show  that  the 
rate  of  return  on  investment  in  railway  property  (owned  and 
leased)  of  the  186  Class  I  roads  was  slightly  lower  in  July.  1917 
(6.81  per  cent),  than  it  was  in  July,  1916  (7.00  per  cent).  It  also 
shows  that  the  rate  of  return  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1917  was  lower  than  that  for  1916.  On  another 
page  the  investment,  net  income  and  percentage  are  given  by 
groups  for  the  month  of  July  and  the  seven  months  period  of 
the  year  with  comparisons  with  the  previous  year.  Six  pages  of 
the  report  are  de\'oted  to  the  figures  showing  railway  operating 
revenue,  net  railway  operating  income,  investment  in  road  and 
equipment  and  rate  of  return  for  the  systems  and  individual 
roads,  which  will  be  of  service  to  bankers  and  investors  whose 
interests  are  confined  to  specific  roads.  On  the  final  page  is 
presented  a  copy  of  the  new  form  of  monthly  reports  which 'went 
into  effect  on  July  1  and  which  makes  it  possible  to  show  the 
percentage  of  return.  The  bulletin  is  prepared  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  especially  useful  for  convenient  reference  by  those  in- 
terested in  an  analysis  of  railway  returns. 


Three  Railroads  Subscribe  $15,000,000  to  the  Liberty  Loan 

One  of  the  features  of  the  first  day's  campaign  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  second  issue  of-  the  Liberty  Loan  were  subscriptions 
of  $5,000,000  each  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  also  voted  to  subscribe 
$5,000,000  to  the  second  Liberty  Loan  of  1917.  This  sum  will 
be  distributed  through  five  of  the  Federal  Reserve  districts 
through  which  the  road  is  operated, 

American  Electric  Railway  Association 

The  conference  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association  and  its 
affiliated  bodies.  The  American  Electric  Railway  Accountants' 
Association,  the  American  Electric  Engineering  Railway  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Electric  Railway  Claims  Association,  and  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Transportation  and  Traffic  Associa- 
tion, will  be  held  at  the  Engineering  Societies  building.  29  West 
39th  street.  New  York,  October  9.  at  9:30  a.  m. 

The  program  includes  papers  on  the  following  subjects:  "Gen- 
eral Survey  of  Present  Electric  Railway  Problems";  "Is  the 
War  Bonus  Practicable  as  a  Means  of  Wage  Adjustment  in  the 
Electric  Railway  Industry?";  "Female  Substitutes  for  Male  Em- 
ployees" ;  "The  Pending  Applications  for  Fare  Increases  in  New 
York  State."  There  will  also  be  topical  discussions  on  various 
methods  of  increasing  fares:  (a")  "Charge  for  Transfers,"  (b) 
"Increases  in  Flat  Rates  for  Present  Zones."  (c'l  "Shortening 
Present  Single  Fare  Zones." 

Engineers'  Society  o(  Western  Pennsylvania 
.'\t  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of 
\\'estern  Pennsylvania  to  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  L^nion 
Arcade  building  in  Pittsburgh.  October  16.  an  illustrated  paper 
will  be  presented  by  George  H.  Barbour,  a  mechanical  engineer 
of  Pittsburgh  on  "Wheel  Contracts  on  Rail  Heads." 


Associated  Business  Papers  Convention 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Associated  Business  Papers.  Inc., 
will  be  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel.  Chicago,  October  11,  12  and 
13.  The  program  for  the  morning  sessions  will  cover  special 
problems  of  the  business  papers.  On  the  afternoon  of  October  11 
the  editors  will  be  in  charge  and  will  discuss  problems  concerned 
with  increased  effectiveness  of  the  business  papers  during  the 
war  and  following  its  close.  On  the  afternoon  of  October  12  the 
general  topic  will  be  "Business   and   the   War"   and   speakers  of 
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national  importance  will  discuss  the  transportation  problem, 
foreign  trade,  control  of  prices  and  supply  of  raw  materials,  co- 
ordination of  business  and  government,  and  merchandizing  and 
the  war.  "Business  and  the  War"  will  also  be  the  underlying 
thought  of  the  program  at  the  annual  dinner  on  Friday  evening, 
Octaber  !2.    Governor  Whitman  will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 


New  England  Railroad  Club 

The  ne.Kt  regular  meeting  of  this  club  will  be  held  at  Copley 
Square  Hotel,  Boston.  Tuesday  evening,  October  9.  There  will  be 
an  address  on  "The  Freight  Car;  a  Factor  in  Winning  the  War," 
by  E.  H.  DeGroot,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  division  of  car  service  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 


of   ne 


eeular 


The    foilouritie   list  gives    tuinies   of  secretaries,    dot 
meetings  and  flaces  of  meetings: 
Ai«    Brake   Association.— F.    M.    Ndlis,    Room    3014,    165    Broadway,   New 

Vork  City. 
.■\MERicAN    Association    of    DEMURRAr.E    Officers. — !•".    A.    Pontious.    455 

Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago. 
.ikMERicAN    Association    of    Dining    Ca»    Superintendents.— H.    C.    Board- 
man,  D    L.  &  W.,  Ilobolceii,  N.  J.    Next  convention,  to  have  been  held 
October,  1917,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  indefinitely  postponed. 
.•\MERicAN  Association  of  Fkeioht  Agents.— R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 

Chicago,  111. 
American    Association    of    Passenger    Traffic    Officers. — W.    C.    Hope, 
C    R.   R.   of  N.  J.,   143  Liberty   St.,  New   York.     Next  meeting,   Oc- 
tober 16-17,  St.  Louis. 
.•\merican    Association    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — E.    H.    Harman, 

Room    101,   Union   Station,   St.   Louis,    Mo. 
American  Electric  Railway  Association. — E.   B.   Burritt,  8  \V.  40th   St., 

New  York.     Convention  for  1917  postponed. 
American    Electric    Railway    Manufacturers'    Association.— Fred    C.    J. 

Dell,   165  Broadway,  New  York. 
\MERiCAN    Railroad    Master    Tinners'.    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 
Association.— W.    E.   Jones,   C.  &  N.   W.,   3814   Fulton  St..  Chicago. 
Convention  for   1917  postponed. 
\merican    Railway    .^ssocIATION. — T.    E.    Fairbanks,    general   secretary.    75 

Church  St.,  New  York. 
\MEKicAN  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.  W.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  October  16-18,   1917,  Chicago. 
.\MERiCAN  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago. 
.\MERiCAN   Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,   1112 

Karpen   Bldg.,  Chicago. 
A.merican    Railway    Tool    Foremen's   Association. — Owen    D.    Kinsey.    Il- 
linois  Central,    Chicago. 
.American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.   Marburg.  University 

of  Pcnnsylvani.i,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.\MERiCAN  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.     Regular  meetings,   1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.   57lh   St.,  New  York. 
.American    Society    of    Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

,19th  St..  New  York. 
.\MERiiAN    Wood    Preservers'    .Association. — F.    J.    Angier,    Supt.    Timber 
Preservation,    B.    &   O.,   Mt.    Royal    Sta.,    Baltimore,    Md.      Next   con- 
vention, January.   1918,  Chicago. 
Associ.vTiON   OF   American    Railway   Accounting   Officers. — E.   R.    Wood- 
sun,  Rooms  1116-8  Woodward  Hldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
.Association    of    Manufacturers    of    Chilled    Car    Wheels. — George    W. 
Lyndon,   1214  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Semi-annual  meeting  with 
Master    Car    Builders'   Association. 
.\ssociATiON  OF  RAILWAY  CLAIM  AGENTS. — ^Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
.Association   of  Railway   Electrical   Engineers. — Jos.   A.   Andreucetti.  C. 
&  N.   W..   Room   411.  C.   &   N.   W.    Sta..   Chicago.     Semi-annual  and 
annual  convention   postponed  indefinitely. 
.Association    of    Railway   Telegraph    Superintendents. — W.    L.    Connelly, 

Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind. 
.\ssociation    or    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Officers. — G.    P. 

Conard,  75  Church  St..  New  York. 
Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association. — Tom  Lehon.  The  Lehon 
Company,    Chicago.      Meetings    with    American    Railway    Bridge    and 
Building  Association. 
Canadian   Railway  Clud.— James  Powell.  Grand  Trunk,  P.   O.   Box  7,   St. 
Lambert    (near    Montreal).    Que.      Regular   meetings.    2d    Tuesday    in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal.  Que. 
Canadian    Society   of   Civil   Engineers. — Clement   H.    McLeod,    176   Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal.  Que.     Regular  meetings.  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,   December,   February,  March  and  April.     Annual   mceling, 
January,  Montreal. 
Car   Foremen's   .Association   of  Chicago. — .-Xaron  Kline,  841    Lawlor   .\ve., 
Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July 
and  -Auirust,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.   Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York.     Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  Mav.  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March.  Hotel  Statlcr,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chief    Interchange    Car    Inspectors'   and   Car    Foremen's   Association  — 

W.  R.  McMunn^  New  York  Central.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  Railwav  Clue. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector.  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Fuesdav. 
February.  May.  September  and  November.  Hotel  Sinton.  Cincinnati 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K  Ililcs  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Regular  meetings.  1st  and  3d 
luesday,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Freight  Claim  .Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager.  R.  F. 
&  P..  Richmond,  \"a. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station.  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

International  Railway  Fuel  .Association. — J.  G.  Crawford.  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago.    Next  convention.  May.  1918.  Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall.  1126 
W.    Broadway.   Winona,   Minn. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  .America. — Frederick  R.  Fenton,  11 
W.    Monroe   St.,  Chicago. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Cm:.\d\.—F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City.  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.     Next  convention.  October   16-18.  1917.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.. 
New   York. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
AND  Canada —A.   P.   Dane.  B.  &  M..  Reading,  Mass. 

Master  C.^»  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

National  Association-  of  Railway  Commissioners. — Jas.  B.  Walker,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Next  annual  convention,  October  16. 
1917,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  349  Peoples 
Gas  Bldg..  Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
Tuly,  August  ant!  September,  Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting.  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  .August, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  T.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Meetings.  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club.— W.  S.  Wollner.  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Peoria  Association  of  Raili<o.»d  Officers.— F.  C.  Stewart.  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg..  Peoria.  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel,   Peoria. 

Railway  Business  .Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon.  30  Church  St..  New 
York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sto., 
Pittsburffh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  monlh.  except  June, 
July  and  Ar'gust,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Developme.vt  Assochtion. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  S,-  So..  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg..  St. 
Louis.  Next  annual  convention.  May.  1918.  Houston,  Tex. 
i<AiLW\Y  Electrical  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  Scribner, 
1063  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way  Llectric.il    Engineers. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association.— C.  B.  Edwards,  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  .Assistant,  Seaboard  -Air  Line,  Norfolk.  Va. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison,  -Assistant  Engineer, 
C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va.    Next  convention,  to  have  been  held  October, 

1917.  Diiluth,   Minn,,   indefinitely   postponed. 

Railw.ay   Signal  Association.- C.   C.   Rosenberg,   Myers   Bldg..  Bethlehem, 

Railway  Storekeepers'  .Association. — T.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 
C,   Collinwood,   Ohio. 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conwav.  2136  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Meetings  with  Master  Car  Builders'  and 
Master  Mechanics'  .Associ-tion. 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  -Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son, 50  C  hnrch  St..  New  York.  Meetings  with  .Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph.  Superintendents. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond.  Va. 
Regular  meetings.  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August. 

RoADMASTERs'  AND  M.^iNTENANCF  OF  Way  Associ,\tion.— P.  J.  McAndrews, 
C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  III.    Next  annual  convention,  September  17-19. 

1918,  Auditorium    Hotel,    Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club.— B.  W.  Ftauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  St.  Louis. 

Salt  Lake  Transportation  Club. — R.  E.  Rowland.  David  Keith  Bldg  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Saturday  of  each  month. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Signal  Appliance  Association.— F.  W.  Edmunds.  3868  Park  -Ave.  New 
York.    Meetings    with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  -Association. 

Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers.- L.  W.  Cox,  N.  &  W  Phila- 
delphia.   Pa.    Next  annual  convention,  October   16-18,   St.   Louis    Mo. 

Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers.— E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  & 
W.  P.  R.  R.,  .-\tlanta,  Ga. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club.— A.  J.  Merrill.  Grant  Bldg., 
-Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings.  3d  Thursday.  January.  March,  May, 
July,  September,  November,  10  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel.  Atlanta. 

Track  Supply  Associ.ation.— W.  C.  Kidd.  Ramano  Iron  Works  Hillburn 
N.  \.  Meetings  with  Roadinasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. ^ 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.— C.  E.  Signer,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Train  pESPATCHER.s'  .Association  of  America.— T.  F.  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 
Micii'        *^^^"-     "^'''  annual  convention,  June  18,  1918,  Grand  Rapids, 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.- D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,  Erie  R.  R.,  1924 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittshurgh,  Pa.     Meetings  bi-monthly,  Pittsburgh 

Traveling  ENtiiNEERs'  Association.— W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers.- Frank  W.  Moore.  1111  Newhouse  Bldg.. 
bait  Lake  City  Utah.  Regular  meetings.  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  -August.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads.— Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 
Bldg..    ban    Francisco. 

Western  Can-ada  Railway  Club.— L.  Kon.  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Irunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June,   Tuly  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club.— J  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
.August,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

Western  Society  OF  Engineers.— Edgar  S.  XeUiercut.  -Acting  Secretary, 
173»  Monadnock  Block.  Chicago.  111.  Regular  meeting,  first  Monday 
:n  month,  except  January,  July  and  -August.  Extra  meetings  generally 
on  other  Monday  evenings  except  in  July  and  .August. 
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Traffic  News 


The  Maine  Central  announces  a  schedule  of  "sailing  days,"  at 
its  principal  freight  stations,  for  less  than  carload  shipments  of 
freight. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  announces  the  discontinuance  of  its  lake 
freight  line  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  the  four  steamships 
which  have  been  used  in  this  service  having  been  taken  over  by 
the  government  for  use  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  company 
regrets  to  announce  this  suspension  of  freight  traffic,  but  recog- 
nizes that  the  members  of  the  Shipping  Board  at  Washington 
are  best  qualilied  to  decide  where  the  boats  are  needed ;  and 
"we  are  glad  that  we  had  ships  which  the  government  could  use 
to  good  advantage  in  winning  the  war." 

The  Alabama  Public  Service  Commission  believes  that,  by 
October  25,  when  most  of  the  troops  will  have  been  moved  to 
their  camps,  the  railroads  of  that  state  ought  to  resume  the  op- 
eration of  certain  passenger  trains  which  were  taken  off  two 
months  ago,  and  the  dift'erent  roads  have  been  called  upon  to 
appear  before  the  commission  October  16.  The  commissioners 
think  that  the  reduced  passenger  service  should  be  continued 
only  so  long  as  the  locomotives  are  needed  for  the  movement 
of  troops  and  of  supplies  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Shipments  of  grain  over  the  Canadian  Northern  from  western 
Canada,  during  the  last  crop  year,  the  year  ending  August  31, 
amounted  to  100  million  bushels,  which  is  about  32  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  grain  inspected  in  western  Canada  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  cars  moved  was  88,953,  of  which  60,551  cars  went 
to  Port  Arthur.  The  records  of  inspection  show  a  crop  move- 
ment this  year  of  about  35  per  cent  less  than  in  the  crop  of  the 
year  preceding;  but  the  quantity  inspected  on  the  Canadian 
Xorthern  was  slightly  larger  than  in  the  year  before. 

In  the  United  States  Court  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  September  26, 
the  Quemahoning  Coal  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  filed  a  com- 
plaint against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  for  alleged  unfair  discrimina- 
tion in  the  enforcement  of  its  embargo  on  coal  destined  to  Balti- 
more, claiming  that  its  cars  of  coal  were  held  at  Cumberland 
while  shipments  consigned  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Pool 
continued  to  go  forward.  It  is  understood  that  the  suit  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  complaint  against  the  operation  of  the  pool  of  coal 
shipment,  favored  by  the  government,  for  economizing  space  in 
ocean  vessels. 

Pacific  coast  shippers,  by  co-operating  in  heavier  car  loading 
saved  during  the  month  of  August"  enough  cars  to  supply  the 
Southern  Pacific's  entire  Pacific  system  for  one  and  one-half 
days.  About  3,000  cars  are  required  daily  to  fill  the  demands  of 
the  shippers  on  the  svstem.  By  heavier  car-loading  4,537  cars 
were  saved  during  August,  1917,  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  last  vear.  It  is  estimated  that  this  saving  was  sufficient 
to  provide  during  August  all  the  cars  required  to  load  the  follow- 
ing commodities:  sugar,  paper,  peas,  beans,  salt,  dried  fruits, 
canned  goods,  rice,  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  brick. 

H.  A.  Garfield,  United  States  fuel  administrator,  on  October  2 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  for  the  time  being  the  shipment  of 
coal  into  Canada  from  lake  ports.  The  purpose  is  to  divert  this 
coal  to  the  northwest  where  there  is  need  for  a  mdlion  tons_  a 
week  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  of  navigation.  While 
the  shipments  ha\  e  approximated  the  required  amount  a  large 
part  of  the  coal  has  been  diverted  into  Canada.  The  order  states 
that  the  quantity  of  coal  moving  by  vessel  from  Lake  Erie  ports 
to  American  lake  ports  on  Lake  Superior  and  Michigan  is  in- 
adequate as  compared  with  the  quantity  moving  to  Canadian  lake 
ports  and  other  American  lake  ports  and  that  the  supply  of  coal 
at  present  available  for  shipment  by  rail  and  of  railroad  freight 
cars  for  the  carrving  thereof  are  insufficient  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  coal  moving  by  lake.  Therefore,  all 
producers  of  coal  having  contracts  for  delivery  to  lake  ports  for 
trans-shipment  are  ordered  to  continue  such  shipments  to  at  least 
the  same  extent  and  with  the  same  frequency  as  at  present  or 
lieretoEore  since  September  1  and  dock  companies,  shippers  and 


other  agencies  receiving  such  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  are  ordered 
to  forward  the  same  by  the  earliest  available  carrier  by  water  to 
American  lake  ports  on  Lake  Superior  or  Lake  Michigan.  They 
are  also  prohibited  from  consigning,  reshipping  or  reconsigning 
any  such  coal  to  any  points  either  in  Canada  or  the  United  States 
other  than  points  in  the  northwest  which  have  heretofore  usually 
been  supplied  with  coal  from  such  American  ports  on  Lake 
Superior  and  Michigan. 

Barlow  Talks  to  Chicago  Committee 

H.  C.  Barlow,  traflic  director  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  and  until  recently  advisory  member  of  the  Division 
of  Car  Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  addressed 
the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  committee  of  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  on  September  25.  He  strongly  urged  upon  the  railroads 
the  necessity  tor  reducing  the  time  cars  are  not  in  motion.  He 
gave  the  results  of  a  check  he  had  made  of  the  movement  of  a 
number  of  cars  which  disclosed  some  very  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions and  he  believed  that  notwithstanding  the  great  improvement 
that  had  been  made  in  the  service  even  more  could  be  done.  In 
regard  to  the  proposed  earlier  closing  of  freight  houses  in  Chi- 
cago, he  said  the  present  hours  were  fixed  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  the  railroads. 
The  best  merchandise  terminals  are  the  most  expensive  plant  in 
the  railroad  service  and  he  left  with  the  railroads  the  question 
as  to  whether  they  could  afford  to  decrease  their  ability  to  receive 
freight  by  further  curtailing  the  hours  that  the  freight  houses  are 
open.  Mr.  Barlow  strongly  disapproved  of  any  attempt  to  re- 
strict or  eliminate  the  use  of  trap  cars.  He  believes  that  their 
practicability  both  from  a  railroad  and  a  commercial  standpoint 
has  been  thoroughly  established. 


Full  Loading  of  Cars  Urged  by  Fertilizer  Committee 

The  subcommittee  on  fertilizers  of  the  committee  on  chemicals 
of  the  advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
has  issued  a  statement  impressing  upon  shippers  the  importance 
of  loading  freight  cars  to  capacity,  which  says : 

"The  commerce  of  the  United  States  requires  the  maximum 
service  of  the  railroads  in  the  present  emergency.  The  require- 
ments from  the  railroads  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  mov- 
ing vast  quantities  of  construction  and  building  material  will  tax 
the  railroads  to  the  limit.  The  supply  of  cars  for  government 
shipments  will  of  necessity  take  preference,  and  rightly  so.  The 
government  departments  have  used  their  influence  with  shippers, 
encouraging  them  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  all  cars,  and 
trade  organizations  have  undertaken  a  campaign  of  education 
with  the  object  of  getting  greater  use  out  of  present  equipment, 
but  the  public  at  large  does  not  as  yet  realize  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  The  continued  assistance  of  every  government  de- 
partment is  necessary  if  the  United  States  is  to  avoid  being  em- 
barrassed. It  is  most  unpatriotic  of  any  shipper  who  loads  a 
car  to  fail  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  it  by  loading  to  its  full 
carrying  capacity.  The  failure  of  one  shipper  to  load  cars  to 
the  maximum  may  prevent  other  shippers  from  getting  any  cars 
at  all.  If  you  can  give  these  recommendations  consideration  and 
practicable  application,  it  will  be  entirely  in  the  interest  of  mov- 
ing the  maximum  amount  of  traflic  the  facilities  of  the  carriers 
permit.  We  feel  that  the  full  capacity  of  the  facilities  of  the 
carriers  and  receivers  of  freiglit  will  not  satisfy  the  demand,  but 
it  would  be  more  nearly  satisfied  if  every  freight  car  is  made  to 
carry  the  maximum  quantity." 

Exr.LisH  R.\iL\v.\Y  Officer  to  Visit  U.  S. — It  is  stated  that 
Sir  Alexander  Kaye  Butterworth,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Xorth-Eastern  Railway,  is.  at  the  instance  of  the  government, 
going  to  America  to  assist  the  industrial  organization  in  the 
L'nited  States. — The  Ensiiieer,  London. 

Cost  of  Can.\dian  R.^lILWay  Inquiry. — The  cost  of  the  com- 
mission which  reported  on  the  railway  situation  in  Canada,  re- 
centlv,  was  stated  in  the  Senate  recently  by  Sir  James  Lougheed 
to  have  been  $70,088.41.  W.  M.  Acworth  received  SI 5.330  for 
services  and  $1,127.99  for  expenses:  A.  H.  Smith  received  $137 
for  expenses,  he  has  not  yet  been  paid  for  his  services;  Sir 
Henry  Drayton  returned  the  check  for  $15,000  sent  him  for  his 
services.  Twentv-three  engineers  were  employed  in  connection 
with  the  work,"  receiving  $28,016.33  for  their  services,  and 
$3,854.15  for  expenses. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  October  1  to  January 
29,  1918,  a  proposed  increase  in  the  classification  of  automobile 
bodies  in  official  classification  territory. 

The  commission  lias  suspended  from  September  27  until  Janu- 
ary 25  increased  proportional  commodity  rates  on  bituminous 
■coal  from  mines  in  Alabama  and  other  states  to  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Vickburg,.  Miss.,  and  Shreveport,  La. 

In  response  to  requests,  the  commission  has  announced  a  hear- 
ing at  Washington  on  October  22,  at  which  it  will  hear  from 
representatives  of  carriers  and  shippers  with  reference  to  rates 
on  petroleum  and  its  products  in  Central  Freight  Association  ter- 
ritory, as  affected  by  the  15  per  cent  case  decision. 

Tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order 
indefinitely  postponing  the  effective  date  of  its  order  in  the 
transcontinental  rate  case  because  compliance  with  the  order 
would  require  the  filing  of  tariffs  increasing  rates  in  some  in- 
stances which  under  the  amendment  to  the  fifteenth  section  of 
the  law  require  npnroval  of  the  commission  before  they  can  be 
filed. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  September  27  until  Janu- 
ary 25  increased  class  and  commodity  rates  from  Pacific  Coast 
territory  to  Camp  Bowie,  Tex.  Camp  Bowie  is  located  on  the 
recently  constructed  spur  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  near  Tremble, 
Tex.  Group  H  rates  apply  to  Texas  points  generally,  including 
Tremble  and  Camp  Bowie.  The  suspended  items  contain  an  ex- 
ception to  the  basis  for  rates  applicable  to  Texas  points  and  pro- 
vide that  combination  rates  will  apply  to  Camp  Bowie,  effective 
September  27. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  September  28  until  Janu- 
arv  26  the  withdrawal  of  joint  through  carload  rates  on  pe- 
troleum and  its  products  from  various  points  in  Oklahoma  to 
interstate  destinations  located  on  or  reached  via  the  .\tchison, 
Topcka  &  Santa  Fe.  The  proposed  cancellation  of  joint  rates 
would  result  in  substantial  increases.  For  instance,  the  present 
rate  from  Sumpter,  Okla..  to  Cairo,  111.,  is  23  cents,  and  the 
proposed  combination  rate  is  28  cents  per  100  lbs.  The  present 
rate  from  the  same  point  of  origin  to  Austin,  Tex.,  is  39,  and 
the  proposed  cla-;*  r.nte  is  70  cents. 


Hearing  on  Increased  Rate  Procedure 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a  hear- 
ing at  Washington  on  October  15  on  a  proposed  tentative  order 
outlining  the  form  of  procedure  to  be  followed  to  comply  with 
the  amendment  to  section  15  of  the  commerce  law,  adopted  on 
August  9,  requiring  that  the  approval  of  a  proposed  increased 
rate.  fare,  charge  or  classification  must  be  secured  before  the 
tariff  containing  it  is  filed  with  the  commission  by  the  carrier. 
Since  the  law  became  effective  requests  of  carriers  for  approval 
of  tariffs  have  been  accumulating  in  the  commission's  offices 
without  a  definite  form  of  procedure  having  been  adopted.  The 
tentative  order  states  that  requests  for  such  approval  must  be 
made  by  application  to  the  commission  in  a  prescribed  form, 
giving  detailed  information  regarding  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  proposed  increase,  with  a  complete  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  advanced  in  justification.  If  the  applica- 
tion embraces  a  number  of  increases  they  may  be  shown  in  an 
exliibit  for  which  a  proof  copy  of  the  proposed  tariff  may  be 
used  with  red  ink  insertions  to  show  both  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed rates,  or  these  may  be  shown  in  memorandum  form.  .Ml 
of  these  requirements  are  set  forth  in  full  in  the  order.  Five 
copies  of  each  api)Iication  should  be  presented,  but  where  more 
than  20  pages  are  required,  two  copies  of  the  exhibit  will  lie 
accepted  as  sufficient. 

The  commission  also  expressed  the  view  that  carriers  should 
consult  freely  with  shippers  who  may  be  interested  in  proposed 
increases   and    suggested   that   the   course   now   pursued   by   the 


classification   committees  had  resulted  in  a  better  understanding 
between  shippers  and  carriers. 

The  commission  has  also  outlined  a  publicity  plan  for  ap- 
prising interested  shippers  of  the  applications  for  permission  to 
file  increased  rates.  One  application  containing  copies  of  all 
exhibits  will  be  open  for  consultation  in  the  commission's  public 
tariff  room  and  notices  will  be  laid  daily  upon  the  table  in  the 
press  room. 

Proposed  Increases  on  Eastbound  Grain 

The  commission  has  suspended,  from  October  1  and  later  dates 
until  January  29,  increased  carload  rates  on  grain,  grain  prod- 
ucts and  by-products  of  grain  between  points  in  Official  Classi- 
fication territory ;  also  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  St.  Paul  rate 
points  to  eastern  destinations.  Present  and  proposed  rates  from 
Chicago,  on  .grain,  are ; 

Rates  in  cents  per  100  lbs. 


Present. 


Proposed. 


Doin.     Export.  Dom.  Export. 

To  New  York Local    21.8         20.3  24.5         23.0 

Rcshipping   16.8         1S.3  19.5         18.0 

To   Philadelpliia Local    19.8         19.3  22.5         22  0 

Reshipping   14.8         14.3  17.5         17.0 

To    Baltimore Local    18.8         18.8  2K5         215 

Rcshipping   13.8         13.8  16.5         16.5 

To  Boston Local    23.8         20.3  26.5         23  0 

Reshipping   18.8         15.3  21.5         isio 

On  grain  products   (except  flour)  the  rates  are: 

Rates  in  cents  per  100  lbs. 


Dom. 
To  New  York Local    22.5 

Reshipping    17.5 

To   Philadelphia Local    20.5 

ReshippinR   15.5 

To    Baltimore Local    19.5 

Reshippins    14.5 

To   Boston 1-oc.tI    24.5 

ReshippinK    '■   h'.S 


Export.  Dom. 

22.5  25.0 

17.5  20.0 

20.5  23.0 

15.5  18.0 

19.5  22.0 

14.5  17.0 

22.5  27.0 

17.5  22.U 


Export. 
25.0 
20.0 
23.0 
18.0 
22.0 
17.0 
25.0 
20.0 


COURT    NEWS 

Care  (or  Passenger  Temporarily  Leaving  Train 
The  California  Supreme  Court  holds  that  in  the  case  of  a 
passenger  temporarily  leaving  a  train  during  a  stop,  the  rail- 
road is  held  only  to  ordinary  care  and  prudence  in  respect  to 
such  passenger.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  danger  involved 
and  the  opportunity  and  capacity  to  protect  himself  between  the 
situation  of  a  passenger  while  traveling  on  the  train  and  while 
temporarily  absent  from  it.— Sellars  v.  S.  P.  (Cal  )  166  Pac 
599.     Decided  July  16,   1917. 

Error  in  Bill  of  Lading 

The  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  when  the  agent  of 
a  railroad  company  receives  for  shipment  a  number  of  bales  of 
cotton,  weighs  them,  and  inserts  in  the  bill  of  lading  the  number 
of  bales  and  their  total  weight;  and  the  number  of  pounds  in- 
serted is  in  excess  of  the  actual  weight,  and  the  shipper  attaches 
to  the  bill  of  lading  a  draft  which  is  paid  by  an  innocent  trans- 
feree, the  railroad  is  bound  by  the  error  of  its  agent,  unless  the 
amount  erroneously  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading  is  so  verj'  large 
that  the  error  would  be  apparent  on  its  face.— .-K.  C  L  v'  Luke 
(Ga.l,  93  S.  E.,  2.96.     Decided  Au.gust  3.  1917. 

Crossing  Accident  -Railroad  Recovers  from  Street  Car  Company 
for  Conductor's  Negligence 
Action  was  brought  by  a  steam  railroad  company  against  a 
street  car  company  for  damages  to  its  engine,  cars.  etc..  in  a 
collision  between  its  train  and  the  defendant's  car  at  Binghamton, 
Tenn..  about  dusk.  September  17,  1914.  Previous  suits  by  pas- 
sengers in  the  street  car  had  resulted  in  judgments  against  the 
street  car  company  because  of  its  conductor's  negligence  in 
signaling  to  the  motorman  to  cross,  although  the  smoke  and 
steam  of  a  passing  train  obscured  his  view  in  one  direction.  The 
steam  railroad's  trains  had  always  had  the  right  of  way,  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  proceed  without  slackening  speed,  while  it 
had  been  the  uniform  custom  for  the  street  cars  to  come  to  a 
full  stop,  and  lor  the  conductor  to  go  forward  to  ascertain  whether 
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a  train  was  approaching  and  then  signal  the  motorman.  The 
street  car  company  had  instructed  its  conductors  to  pursue  this 
course.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  holds  that 
the  car  conductor  should  have  delayed  signaling  the  motorman 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  allow  the  smoke  and  dust  to 
clear  away.  The  street  car  company  could  not  rely  as  a  defense 
on  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  train  being  contributory  negligence. 
Judgment  for  the  railroad  company  was  affirmed.— Memphis  St. 
Ry.  Co.  V.  Illinois  Central,  242  Fed.,  617.    Decided  May  18,  1917. 

Transportation  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 

An  Arkansas  act  of  1917  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  common 
carrier  or  its  agent  to  ship  intoxicants  into  the  state,  except  for 
strictly  medicinal  or  mechanical  purposes.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  holds  that  when  alcohol  is  shipped  from  a  point 
out  of  the  state  and  delivered  by  a  common  carrier  to  a  person 
in  the  state,  the  common  carrier's  duty  is  to  use  reasonable  care 
to  learn  for  what  purpose  the  liquor  is  to  be  used,  and  it  can 
only  deliver  the  alcohol  when  in  the  exercise  of  such  care  it  is 
convinced  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  strictly  medicinal  or  me- 
chanical purposes.  If  it  acts  upon  reasonable  grounds  and  in 
good  faith  and  is  misled,  it  is  not  liable.— Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  v. 
State  (Ark.),  197  S.  W.,  13.     Decided  July  2,  1917. 


iiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitiiiriiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiu 

Equipment  and  Supplies       f 


Excessive    Damages 

The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  flagman 
was  killed,  leaving  his  mother,  60  years  of  age,  with  a  life  ex- 
pectancy of  14  years,  to  whom  the  flagman  had  contributed  $50 
a  month,  a  verdict  of  $20,000  was  excessive,  and  should  be  re- 
duced to  $12,500,  such  amount  including  damages  for  pain  and 
suffering.— Yazoo  &  M.  V.  v.  MuUins  (Miss.),  76  So.,  147.  De- 
cided July  2,  1917. 

A  verdict  for  $15,000  was  awarded  the  widow  and  minor  chil- 
dren of  a  locomotive  engineer  for  his  death  from  a  derailment, 
when  he  suffered  much  pain,  before  his  death,  from  scalding. 
The  award  included  $5,000  for  the  deceased's  physical  pain  and 
mental  anguish  and  for  awe  of  impending  death.  The  Louisiana 
Supreme  Court  reduced  the  $5,000  item  to  $2,000.— Barber  v. 
Louisiana  Ry.  &  Nav.  (La.),  76  So.,  199.    Decided  June  30,  1917. 


Regulation  of  Interstate  and  Intrastate  Rates 

The  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  approved  a  carrier's  interstate  rates,  but 
ordered  it  not  to  discriminate  against  interstate  traffic  by  charg- 
ing it  more  than  one  cent  above  the  rate  for  certain  intrastate  ship- 
ments, the  carrier  might  remove  the  discrimination  by  advancing 
the  intrastate  rates  to  within  one  cent  of  the  interstate  rates, 
although  a  state  statute  prescribed  lower  rates.  In  so  holding 
the  court  followed  Houston,  East  &  West  Texas  v.  United 
States,  234  U.  S.,  342  (the  Shreveport  Case),  and  State  v.  Ameri- 
can Express  Co.,  37  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.,  656,  reversing  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Dakota.  It  was  said  in  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Case :  "The  Supreme  Court'  of  South  Dakota  de- 
clares:  'If  the  purported  order  of  the  [Interstate  Commerce] 
Commission  does,  in  any  respect,  regulate  intrastate  commerce, 
it  is  to  that  extent  void,  owing  to  the  commission's  want  of  juris- 
diction over  the  subject-matter.'  That  court  denies  not  only 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  confer  upon  the  commission  authority 
to  remove  an  existing  discrimination  against  interstate  com- 
merce by  directing  a  change  of  an  intrastate  rate  prescribed  by 
state  authority,  but  denies  also  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  to  confer  such  power  upon  the  commission  or  to 
exercise  it  directly.  The  existence  of  such  power  and  authority 
should  not  have  been  questioned  since  the  decision  of  this  court 
in  the  Shreveport  Case. 

It  is  also  urged  that,  even  if  the  commission  had  power,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  to  order  a  change  of  the  intrastate  rates, 
the  order  in  question  was  invalid  because  the  commission,  m- 
stead  of  specifically  directing  the  change,  undertook  to  give  the 
carrier  a  discretion  as  to  how  it  should  be  done  and  as  to  the 
territory  to  which  it  should  apply.  The  order  properly  left  to 
the  carrier's  discretion  to  determine  how  the  discrimination  should 
be  removed ;  that  is,  whether  by  lowering  the  interstate  rates  or 
liy  raising  the  intrastate  rates,  or  by  doing  both.  In  its  general 
form  the  order  is  identical  with  that  under  consideration  m  the 
Shreveport  Case."— St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  v. 
State,  197  S.  W.,  1.     Decided  July  9,  1917. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

Illinois  Central  will  shortly  issue  inquiries  for  85  locomo- 
tives. 

Russi.'\N  Government. — Reports  have  it  that  orders  for  750 
locomotives  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  a  like  num- 
ber to  the  American  Locomotive  Company  are  about  to  be  placed. 

Bliss  Dallet  &  Company  have  ordered  one  six-wheel  loco- 
motive (060-T-52)  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
This  locomotive  will  have  11  by  16  in.  cylinders  and  a  total 
weight  in  working  order  of  52,000  lb. 

The  Shantung  Railway  has  ordered  two  Consolidation  type 
locomotives  (280-S-160)  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locomotives  will  have  20;^  by  26  in.  cylinders  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  160,(XK)  lb. 

United  States  Government. — The  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation, in  a  story  given  out  Thursday  describing  the  Con- 
solidation locomotives  now  being  built  for  our  forces  overseas, 
makes  the  statement  that  "additional  orders  for  both  narrow  and 
standard  gage  equipment  are  likely." 

FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Central  of  Georgi.\  is  inquiring  for  500  steel  underframes. 

Illinois  Central  will  shortly  issue  inquiries  for  3,500  freight 
cars. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  will  build  a  number  of  drop 
bottom  gondola  cars  at  their  own  shops. 

The  Marion  &  Eastern,  Marion,  111.,  advises  that  it  is  in  the 
market  for  1,000  all-steel  coal  cars. 

Thomas  Ruddy,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  inquiring  for  from  50  to 
100  steel  underframe,  30-ton  refrigerator  cars. 

Western  Maryland. — The  report  in  last  week's  issue  to  the 
effect  that  this  company  is  asking  prices  on  1,000  freight  cars  has 
been  denied. 


PASSENGER   CARS 

The  Illinois  Central  will  shortly  issue  inquiries  for  60 
passenger  cars. 

The  Antioquia  Commercial  Corporation  of  Antioquia, 
Colombia,  has  ordered  6  first  class  and  11  second  class  coaches 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  for  the  Ferrocarril 
del  Pacifico. 


U.  S.  Copper  Output. — A  statement  issued  by  the  National 
City  Bank,  New  York,  shows  the  world's  copper  production, 
which  totaled  less  than  100,000  tons  in  1850  and  130,000  in  1860, 
was  272,000  in  1890,  496,000  in  1900,  850,000  in  1910,  1,000,000  in 
1913,  and  1,400,000  in  1916.  The  United  States'  share  of  the 
world  total  was  55  per  cent  in  1913  and  63  per  cent  in  1916. 
World  production  increased  approximately  40  per  cent  in  the 
Ihree-year  period  1913-16;  that  of  the  United  States  about  60 
per  cent. 

AusTR.\LiAN  Railway  Affairs.— In  Perth  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative committee  has  formulated  a  scheme  for  holding  a  post- 
war exposition  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Trans-Australian 
Railway.  It  is  suggested  that  the  exposition  should  remain  open 
for  from  12  to  16  weeks,  and  among  the  loan  exhibits  recom- 
mended are  the  presents  received  by  the  late  King  Edward,  a 
model  of  Queen  Alexandra's  dairy  farm  at  Sandringham,  a  col- 
lection of  famous  portraits  and  memorial  scenes  in  British  history, 
exhibits  from  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  Trinity  House,  City  of 
London  and  British  Museum.  It  is  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
exnosition  would  be  about  £125,000  ($607,500 ~i.  and  the  income 
i70,000  ($340,200). 
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Supply  Trade  News 
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Edward  !•'.  Carry,  prcsidcnl  uf  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  shipping  board 
of  the  government,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Carry  will  not  sever  his  connection  with  the  Haskell  &  Barker 
Car  Company. 

John  E.  Woods,  formerly  manager  of  sales  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  and  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  sales,  with  offices  in  the 
Carnegie  building,  Pittsburgh,  effective  September  15.  Mr. 
Woods  succeeds  John   W.  Dix,  deceased. 

The  United  States  Switch  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  for  $1,750,000  to  manufacture  the  Shepherd  automatic 
railway  switch,  the  Hubbard  automatic  railway  switch,  the 
Shepherd  automatic  street  car  switch  and  other  railway  ap- 
pliances. This  company  has  purchased  a  site  and  factory  build- 
ings at  Eau  Claire,  and  plans  to  construct  other  buildings  at  once. 

The  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation  has  been  organized 
in  New  York  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  shares  without  stated  par 
value.  The  new  organization  proposes  to  absorb  the  Union  Car- 
bide Company,  the  National  Carbon  Company,  the  Prest-0-Lite 
Company,  and  the  Linde  Air  Products  Company.  Stockowners  of 
the  Union  Carbide  Company  are  offered  two  and  one-half  shares 
of  the  corporation  for  each  share  of  their  present  holdings,  while 
two  shares  of  new  stock  will  be  given  for  each  Prest-O-Lite  share, 
and  three  and  one-quarter  shares  for  each  Linde  Air  Products 
share.  Myron  T.  Herrick  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  corporation's 
Board  of  Directors  and  George  O.  Knapp,  president  of  the  Union 
Carbide  Company,  is  to  be  president.  The  directorate,  besides 
these  officers,  will  consist  of  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  Charles  A.  Coffin, 
Jesse  J.  Ricks,  Andrew  Squire,  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  G.  W.  Davi- 
son, Conrad  ?Iubert,  James  Parmelee,  Roger  C.  Sullivan,  F.  C. 
Walcott,  and  James  N.  Wallace. 
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Railway  Construction 
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Chicago,  MiLWAtjKEE  &  St.  Paul. — This  company  recently 
awarded  a  contract  to  C.  Matson  &  Son,  Tacoma,,  Wash.,  for  the 
construction  of  a  SK'-m'le  spur  from  Greendale,  Wash.,  to 
American  Lake,  where  the  cantonment.  Camp  Lewis,  is  located. 
The  work  will  cost  about  $80,000. 

Illinois  Central, — This  road  is  preparing  plans  for  a  combina- 
tion freight  and  passenger  station  at  Litchfield,  111.  The  building 
will  be  a  one-story  structure,  120  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  brick  walls 
and  tile  roof,  and  will  cost  about  $35,(XX). 

The  company  will  also  build  a  store  and  oil  house  at  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  which  will  cost  about  $50,000.  The  building  will  be  of 
irregular  shape,  the  larger  part  of  which  will  be  37  ft.  by  175  ft., 
one  story  high,  and  the  remainder  37  ft.  by  72  ft.  and  two  stories 
high.  Offices  for  the  master  mechanic  will  be  provided  in  the 
second  story,  and  oil  tanks  for  the  storage  of  oil  will  be  provided 
in  the  basement.  The  building  will  have  brick  walls  and  a  slate 
roof. 

A  contrnct  has  been  awarded  to  Joseph  E.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
Chicago,  fur  the  construction  of  mechanical  facilities  at  Mattoon, 
111.,  which  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  Among  the 
new  facilities  which  will  be  provided  will  be  a  14-stall  roundhouse. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  George  B.  Swift  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, for  the  erection  of  mechanical  facilities  at  Kankakee,  111., 
to  cost  about  $100,000.  The  improvements  will  include  a  9-stall 
roundhouse  and  an  S5-ft.  turntable. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  to  the  Gould  Construction  Com- 
pany and  the  Walsh  Construction  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
for  the  construction  of  a  four-track,  S70-ft.  concrete  bridge  at 
Kankakee,  111.,  to  cost  about  $100,000.     (September  7,  p.  441.) 
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I       Railway  Financial  News 
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Boston  &  Maine. — Stockholders  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  which 
is  leased  to  the  Boston  &  Maine,  have  voted  to  authorize  an 
issue  of  $3,700,000  bonds  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  floating 
debt  amounting  to  $2,609,000,  and  to  reimburse  the  Boston  & 
Maine  for  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments.  This 
bond  issue  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  bond  issue  of  $3,300,000 
which  was  previously  authorized  but  under  which  authoriza- 
tion no  bonds  were  sold. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — The  directors  have  sent  out 
the  usual  call  for  proxies  for  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
to  take  place  October  11,  but  have  substituted  the  name  of  A. 
C.  Rearick  for  that  of  N.  L.  Amstcr.  N.  L.  Amster  is  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  represented  certain 
stockholders  in  the  reorganization  who  were  opposed  to  a  fore- 
closure sale  of  the  property.  A.  C.  Rearick  represents  $11,400,- 
OOO  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  owned  in 
Holland.  All  eight  of  the  directors  other  than  Mr.  Amster  who 
were  present  at  the  directors'  meeting  joined  in  sending  out  a 
statement  accompanying  the  call  for  proxies  which  contains  the 
following : 

"The  unwarranted  and  misleading  communication  recently 
sent  to  the  stockholders  by  Nathan  L.  Amster,  a  director  of 
your  company,  with  design  to  create  in  the  minds  of  stock- 
holders the  dissatisfaction  of  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  your 
company  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  directors  the 
facts  do  not  justify,  and  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  send  this  state- 
ment to  the  stockholders  in  order  that  you  may  not  be  misled 
to  an  unwise  use  of  your  vote  at  the  forthcoming  election  of 
directors. 

"The  company  has  passed  through  many  trials  and  vicis- 
situdes, and  it  has  been  hoped  by  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  your  company  that  these  were  all  past 
and  that  the  united  effort  for  the  success  of  the  company  could 
now  be  had.  No  shareholder  can  possibly  regret  more  than  the 
members  of  the  board  the  undignified  controversy  which  Mr. 
Amster  has  started  and  which  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to 
notice.  Each  stockholder  must  determine  for  himself  whether 
he  prefers  to  favor  the  proposed  board  of  directors  named,  for 
which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proxy  committee  to  vote,  or  to 
give  their  proxies  to  Mr.  Amster  to  vote  for  men  of  his  selec- 
tion as  yet  unnamed." 

The  company  has  asked  permission  frorti  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Illinois  to  issue  $12,482,000  bonds,  of  which 
$1,000,000  is  to  be  general  mortgage  bonds  and  the  balance  first 
and  refunding  mortgage  bonds. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — The  stockholders'  protective  committee, 
of  which  John  W.  Flatten  is  chairman,  is  asking  stockholders 
for  proxies  to  be  voted  on  October  16  at  the  annual  meeting. 
The  committee  proposes  to  elect  Mr.  Flatten,  J.  Horace  Hard- 
ing and  Harry  Bronner  as  directors,  to  succeed  Kingdon 
Gould,  Benjamin  B.  McAlpin  and  H.  U.  Mudge.  The  com- 
mittee was  formed  after  the  LTnited  States  district  court  had 
granted  a  judgment  against  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  for 
$32,000,000  for  default  of  its  guarantee  of  interest  on  the 
Western  Pacific  first  mortgage  bonds. 

Hannibal  &  St.  Louis. — The  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Missouri  has  approved  of  a  reorganization  plan  for  this  road 
which  reduces  the  total  capitalization  from  $1,835,000  to 
$632,000.  Under  the  reorganization  there  will  be  $250,000  pre- 
ferred and  $370,000  common  stock,  no  bonds,  and  $12,000  notes 
payable. 

Leavenworth  &  Topeka. — This  road,  extending  from  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  to  Topeka,  and  about  50  miles  in  length,  was 
recently  sold  by  its  joint  owners,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  and  the  Union  Pacific,  to  Chicago  interests  headed  by  F.  L. 
Wells,  who  has  been  elected  president  of  the  road. 

New  York  Central. — A  syndicate  headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  and  the  National  City  Company  will  offer  the  $15,000,000 
2-year  5  per  cent  notes,  probably  on  a  6!'i  per  cent  basis.    The 
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notes    are    secured    b; 
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rsE'.v  York,  Nfew  H.nE.v  &  Hartford. — Official  circulars  have 
been  sent  to  stockholders  by  the  directors  giving  notice  that  the 
stockholders  will  be  asked  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  held 
following  the  regular  annual  meeting  to  authorize  $45,000,000 
preferred  stock. 

A'ew  York,  Ontario  &  Western. — E.  J.  Pearson,  president  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  has  been  elected  a 
.director  of  the  New  Y'ork,  Ontario  &  Western,  succeeding  R. 
D.  Rickard,  resigned. 

Tennessee  Central. — Counsel  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust 
Company,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Southern  Railway  will 
present  a  petition  to  Judge  E.  T.  Sanford,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Nashville,  on  the  beginning  of  the  term  of 
the  court  on  October  1,  seeking  an  order  requiring  the  re- 
■ceivers  of  the  Tennessee  Central  to  permit  the  petitioners  to 
have  an  expert  examination  made  of  the  books  and  records 
•of  the  receivership  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  properly  prepare  their  defense  to  the  petition  of  the 
Fourth  and  First  National  banks  and  the  First  Savings  Bank 
.&  Trust  Company,  trustee,  against  the  Tennessee  Central. 
These  latter  companies  recently  filed  a  petition  in  the  federal 
court  seeking  to  have  the  receivers'  certificates  held  by  the 
institutions  made  superior  to  the  first  mortgage  bonds,  held 
by  the  Illinois   Central  and  the   Southern. 

Webbers  Falls  Railroad. — A  press  despatch  says  that  this  road, 
running  from  Webbers  Falls  to  Warner,  10  miles,  has  been  sold 
for  $35,000  to  the  Muskogee  Junk  &  Supply  Company.  The 
tracks,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  taken  up  and  sold. 

European  Water  Transportation  Costly. — Water  transporta- 
tion in  Europe  is  more  expensive  than  rail  transportation.  For 
1905,  for  instance,  the  waterways  of  Prussia  showed  a  deficit 
of  $3,523  a  mile,  while  the  railways  yielded  a  net  profit  of  $1,814 
for  every  mile.  The  Prussian  government,  consequently,  uses 
i:he  railroad  profits  to  offset  the  waterway  deficit. 

Contemplated  Increase  in  Argentine  Freight  Rates. — The 
privately  owned  railways  of  the  Rosario  district  in  conjunction 
with  other  lines  have  given  notice  to  the  Federal  Railway  Com- 
mission of  a  contemplated  increase  of  22  per  cent  in  all  their 
tariffs  to  take  effect  December  15,  1917.  An  increase  of  10  per 
cent  in  rates  went  into  effect  October  1,  1915.  Freight  rates  in 
the  district  average  between  1.4  and  1.8  cents  per  ton-mile. 

Increased  Freight  Traffic  in  Great  Britain. — The  president 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  was  recently  asked  in  the  House 
whether  there  had  been  any  increase  of  freight  traffic  on  the 
railways  since  the  government  took  over  control,  notwithstanding 
the  depicted  plant;  and  could  he  give  any  comparative  figures 
of  1913  and  1914,  and  of  1915,  1916  and  1917  of  the  freight  traffic 
on  British  railways.  To  this  question  G.  Roberts  replied  that 
there  had  unquestionably  been  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
freight  traffic  on  British  railways  since  the  government  took 
control,  but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  figures,  inasmuch 
as  large  quantities  of  naval  and  military  traffic  had  been  carried 
on  which  no  charges  were  recorded. 

Casualty  List  of  a  British  Railroad. — The  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough,  K.  P.,  chairman  of  the  London,  Brighton  &  South 
Coast,  addressing  the  company's  staff  on  August  4,  last,  said : 
"I  have  just  got  the  figures  of  the  men  in  our  service  who  are 
away.  The  total  number  of  men  who  have  left  for  active  service 
is  4,529.  Roughly  speaking,  the  percentage  of  the  whole 
staff  is  about  28  per  cent.  Of  these  277  have  fallen  in  action, 
330  have  been  wounded,  28  are  prisoners  and  23  are  missing, 
and  we  are  glad  to  think  that  up  to  today  30  of  our  men  have 
received  decorations.  Now  may  I  ask  you,  with  bowed  heads, 
solemnly  to  salute  those  who  are  gone  and  have  given  their  lives 
in  the  sacred  cause,  a  cause  which,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is 
for  the  liberty  of  Europe,  if  not  for  the  whole  world.  Also  at 
the  same  time  may  I  ask  you  individually  and  collectively  as 
those  associated,  as  we  all  are  with  our  railway,  solemnly  to  re- 
solve that  you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion?  We  must  ensure  that  all  who 
have  gone  shall  not  be  hindered  and  that  their  great  sacrifice 
shall  not  be  made  in  vain." 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

L.  R.  Deevers,  assistant  auditor  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  acting  auditor,  vice  C.  H. 
Holmes,  temporarily  absent  on  account  of  illness. 

Conrad  E.  Spens,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic,  succeeding  C.  G.  Burnham,  promoted.  Mr. 
Spens  was  born  at 
Princeton,  111.,  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1875,  and  has 
been  connected  with  the 
Burlington  since  1892, 
when  he  became  a  ste- 
nographer in  the  local 
freight  office  at  Chicago. 
In  the  same  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral freight  office  as  cor- 
respondence clerk,  and 
subsequently  was  chief 
clerk  to  the  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent,  and 
chief  clerk  to  the  traffic 
manager.  On  April  1. 
1903,  Mr.  Spens  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general 
freight  agent  at  Chicago, 
and  on  .August  1,  1905,  he 
was  promoted  to  general 
freight  agent  of  the  lines 
west  of  the  Missouri  river.  On  December  1.  1912,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Burlington  sys- 
tem, with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion until  October  1,  1917. 

Jarries  R.  Kearney,  general  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  to  vice-president,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore. 
He  was  born  on  March 
29,  1859,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common 
schools  at  Altoona.  Pa. 
In  1876  he  began  rail- 
way work  as  a  clerk  in 
the  car  record  office  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, at  Altoona.  From 
March,  1880,  to  May  of 
the  following  year,  he 
served  in  the  car  record 
office  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, and  then  to  Novem- 
ber, 1881,  was  car  ac- 
countant of  the  Illinois 
Midland,  now  a  part  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
He  then  returned  to  the 
car  record  office  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  remain- 
ing in  that  position  until 

May  10,  1882,  and  subsequently  to  May  1,  1889,  was  successively 
clerk  and  chief  clerk  of  the  car  record  office  of  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &•  Manitoba  and  its  successor,  the  Great  Northern, 
at  St.  Paul.  Minn.  In  May,  1889,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  superintendent  of  car  service.  On  Sep- 
tember 20,  1910,  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, and  in  July,  1914.  was  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  transportation,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  to  vice-president,  as  above 
noted. 
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F.  L.  Wells  has  been  elected  president  and  J.  Isherwood  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Leavenworth  &  Topeka,  a  recently 
reorganized  line,  formerly  controlled  jointly  by  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  The  company's  head- 
quarters are  at  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Benjamin  Brinton  Greer,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  was  announced 
in  the  Railuay  Age  Gazette  of  September  21,  was  born  at  Chi- 
cago on  August  6,  1877. 
He  began  his  business 
career  with  the  Pullman 
Company  in  the  summer 
of  1899,  and  a  few 
months  later  entered  the 
service  of  the  Great 
Northern  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
accounting  department, 
following  which  he  was 
successively  material 
clerk  in  the  superintend- 
ent's office,  extra  gang 
foreman,  assistant  road- 
master,  chief  clerk  to 
the  division  superintend- 
ent and  assistant  super- 
intendent, with  head- 
quarters at  Minneapolis. 
On  neccml)cr  15,  1908, 
he  left  tlie  Great  North- 
ern to  become  trans- 
portation inspector  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  at 
Chicago,  and  on  September  10,  1910,  was  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Louis  terminals.  On  May  1,  1911,  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Hannibal  division,  and  on  January  1, 
1912,  was  transferred  to  the  St.  Joseph  division.  On  July  1, 
1913^  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
lines  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
and  on  January  IS,  1914,  became  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  lines  east.  On  March  1,  1915,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
lines  west,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  on  July 
1,  1916,  became  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operation,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his  election,  as  above 
noted. 

E.  P.  Bracken,  general  manager  of  lines  east  of  the  Missouri 
river,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters 
at    Chicago,    has   been    elected   vice-president    in    charge   of   the 

operating  department, 
succeeding  H.  E.  Byram, 
resigned  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
w-aukee  &  St.  Paul.  Mr. 
Bracken  entered  railway 
service  in  .August,  1887, 
as  a  gang  foreman  on 
the  Lincoln  division  of 
the  Burlington.  From 
September,  1888,  to  No- 
vember, 1905,  he  was 
consecutively  extra  gang 
foreman  on  the  Wymore 
division  for  one  year, 
roadmaster  for  13  years 
and  trainmaster  for  three 
years.  From  November, 
1905,  to  April,  1906,  he 
was  assistant  superin- 
„   „   „      ,  tcndcnt    of    the    Lincoln 

E.  P.  Bracken  ,•    •    •  if  .u. 

division,    and    from    the 

latter  date  until  May  IS, 
1909,  he  was  successively  superintendent  of  the  Lincoln,  Sterling, 
Sheridan,  Brookfield  and  Galeshurg  divisions.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  general  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  district,  and 
from  Februarv,  1910,  until  August,  1912.  was  assistant  general 
manager  of  tlie  lines  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago.  Since  1912  he  has  been  general  manager  of  the 
lines  east.  As  vice-president,  in  charge  of  operation,  he  will 
continue  to  have  headquarters  at  Chicago. 


Claude  G.  Burnham,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  has  been  promoted  to  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  executive  department,  a  newly  created  office,  the 
duties  of  which  will  be  to  assist  the  president  in  the  administra- 
tion of  all  departments  of  the  company's  service.  Mr.  Burnham. 
will  continue  to  have  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111. 

Operating 

H.  B.  Voorhees,  general  superintendent  of  the  Northwestern 
district  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office 
at  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  Wear,  trainmaster  of  the  Great  Northern  at  Melrose,  Minn., 
has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Butte  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  succeeding  G.  E.  Votaw, 
resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  another  company,  effective 
October  1. 

W.  L.  Booth,  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  manager,  effective  October  1,  and  his  former 
position  has  been  abolished.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Booth's  railway 
career  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  6,  1917,. 
page  46. 

John  R.  Stcmm,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  with 
licadquartcrs  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  was  announced  in  the  Raihtxiy 

Age  Gazette  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  was  born  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  on  July 
27,  1869.  His  first  rail- 
road experience  was  as 
an  operator  at  Rochester, 
Ind.,  on  the  Chicago  & 
.\tlantic,  now  the  Chi- 
cago division  of  the 
Erie.  From  November, 
1889,  to  1891,  he  was 
copy  operator  in  a  des- 
patcher's  office  on  the 
New  York,  Pennsylvania 
&  Ohio,  now  the  Erie. 
From  the  latter  date  un- 
til May.  1892.  he  was 
lespatchcr  on  the  same 
•oad,  following  which 
le  was  employed  in  the 
treneral  offices  of  the 
J    R.  Stemm  Louisville  &  Nashville  at 

Louisville,  Ky.  On  No- 
vember 8,  1892,  he  was  appointed  operator  of  the  Louisville,  New 
.Mbany  &  Chicago,  now  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville, 
at  Bloomington,  Ind.  He  was  promoted  to  despatcher  in  1897. 
to  night  chief  despatcher  in  July,  1905.  to  day  chief  despatcher 
of  the  southern  division  in  July,  1906.  and  to  trainmaster  on  the 
southern  division  in  January,  1913.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
northern  division  in  February,  1915.  and  on  September  7,  1917, 
he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  this  division,  succeeding 
W.  H.  Fogg,  promoted. 

G.  Marks  freight  claim  agent  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  at  Boston,  Mass.,  is  to  have  charge  of  a  new  depart- 
ment to  be  organized  to  improve  the  service  at  freight  stations, 
with  headquarters  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  G.  L.  Winlock, 
auditor  of  overcharge  claims,  at  Boston,  Mass..  will  have  charge 
also  of  the  freight  claim  office. 

A.  G.  Smart,  division  superintendent  of  the  Giicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  at  Beardstown,  111.,  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  district,  with  headquarters  at 
Lincoln.  Neb.,  to  succeed  L.  B.  Lyman,  promoted.  W.  A.  Chit- 
tenden, division  superintendent  at  Brookfield,  Mo.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Beardstown,  111.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Smart. 

W.  F.  Giles,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington 
&  Quincy  at  Brookfield.  Mo.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintend- 
ent, succeeding  W.  A.  Chittenden,  transferred.  H.  E.  Ruggles, 
trainmaster  at  Giicago.  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Chicago  division,  succeeding  H.  T.  Murray,  who  ha? 
been    appointed    general    yardmaster    at   Galesburg,    111.:    W.   J. 
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Meyers,    assistant   trainmaster   at    Chicago,    has    been    appointed 
trainmaster,  succeeding  Mr.  Ruggles. 

H.  C.  Oviatt,  general  superintendent  of  the  Lines  West  of  the 
Kew  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
resigned  to  go  to  another  company.  W.  H.  Foster,  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  Haven  division  at  New  Haven,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent.  Lines  West,  succeeding  Mr. 
Oviatt.  F.  S.  Hobbs,  superintendent  of  the  Boston  division  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  transferred  as  superintendent  to  the 
New  Haven  division.  W.  T.  Spencer,  superintendent  of  the  Old 
Colony  division  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  has  been  transferred  as 
superintendent  to  the  Boston  division,  and  F.  M.  Clark,  freight 
assistant,  superintendent  of  transportation,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Old  Colony  division. 

E.  W.  Scheer,  general  superintendent  of  the  Southwestern  dis- 
trict of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  genera!  superintendent  of  the  Northwestern  district, 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati;  F.  B.  Mitchell,  superintendent 
of  the  Toledo  division  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  succeeds  Mr.  Scheer; 
Ross  B.  Mann,  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  division  at  Sey- 
mour, Ind.,  succeeds  Mr.  Mitchell;  G.  S.  Cameron,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Ohio  division,  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  has  been 
promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  division,  succeeding 
Mr.  Mann,  and  R.  W.  Brown,  trainmaster  of  the  Toledo  divi- 
sion, has  been  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Chillicothe,  succeeding  Mr.  Cam- 
eron. 

James  Buckelew,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  division  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
nigton,  with  headquarters  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  has  already 
been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on 
October  7,  1864,  at 
Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  and 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road on  July  23,  1885,  as 
a  rodman  in  the  engi- 
neering department.  He 
was  later  transferred  to 
the  maintenance  of  way 
department,  and  in  May, 
1888,  was  appointed  as- 
sistant supervisor,  and 
on  April  14,  1890,  was 
promoted  to  supervisor. 
In  January,  1900,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  engi- 
neer of  the  Renovo  di- 
vision, and  the  following 
January  was  transferred 
in  the  same  capacity  to 
the  Tyrone  division,  and 
one  year  later  was  again  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the 
Pittsburgh  division.  He  was  appointed  principal  assistant  engi- 
neer of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  on  June  1, 
1903,  and  in  January,  1906,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Central  division.  In  April,  1907,  he  was  transferred  in  the  same 
capacity  to  the  Allegheny  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  on  January  1,  1912,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Camden  Terminal  division  and  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Maryland  division  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington, as  above  noted. 

Arthur  H.  Slader,  chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  general  manager;  H.  C.  Robinson,  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  division,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  outside  operations ;  W.  R.  Mooney.  superintendent 
of  the  Worcester,  Nashua  and  Portland  division,  at  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Southern  divi- 
sion ;  W.  H.  Ford,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  & 
Passumpsic  division,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Portland  division; 
C.  M.  Woodward,  trainmaster  on  the  Connecticut  &  Passumpsic 
division,  has  beeji  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  same 
division,  and  H.  G.  Spaulding.  trainmaster  on  the  White  Moun- 
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tains  division,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  that 
division. 

Louis  Baker  Allen,  assistant  general  manager,  lines  east  of  the 
Missouri  River,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  lines  east  of  the  Missouri 
river,   with  headquarters 

at      Chicago,      effective  

October  1.  Mr.  Allen 
was  born  at  Austin, 
Minn.,  on  August  19, 
1868,  and  entered  rail- 
road service  in  1880  as 
a  messenger  with  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul.  He  remained 
in  the  employ  of  that 
coinpany  in  station,  yard 
and  train  service  until 
1889,  when  he  became 
secretary  and  chief  clerk 
to  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Minnesota 
Transfer.  From  1893  to 
1898,  he  was  with  the 
Great  Northern  as  ste- 
nographer and  car  dis- 
tributor for  the  general 
superintendent.     In   1898 

he  was  appointed  assistant  division  superintendent  on  the  Great 
Northern  and  in  the  following  year  was  promoted  to  division 
superintendent.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  on  October  10,  1903,  as  a  division  superintendent 
and  left  that  road  on  February  1,  1906,  to  become  superintendent 
of  the  Ottumwa  division  of  the  Burlington.  He  was  promoted  to 
general  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  district  on  July  23,  1906, 
and  was  transferred  as  general  superintendent  to  the  Iowa  district 
on  May  15,  1909.  On  September  19,  1910.  he  became  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Nebraska  district,  following  which  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  general  manager,  lines  east  of  the  Missouri 
river,  on  March  1,  1915.  He  continued  in  that  position  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  until  October  1,  1917,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  manager  lines  east  of  the  Missouri  river. 

Lewis  B.  Lyman,  general  superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  dis- 
trict of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  lines  east  of  the  Missouri  river, 
with  headquarters  a  t 
Chicago,  succeeding  L. 
B.  Allen,  promoted.  Mr. 
Lyman  was  born  at  Dun- 
lap,  Iowa,  on  November 
2,  1878,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  with  the 
Burlington  on  November 
2,  1898.  as  a  brakeman. 
From  October,  1900,  to 
August,  1904,  he  was  a 
conductor  on  the  same 
road,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter date  to  July,  1905, 
train  despatcher.  In  the 
following  year  he  was 
again  a  conductor  and  on 
August,  1906,  was  ap- 
pointed trainmaster. 
From  March,  1908,  to 
July,  1916,  he  was  su- 
perintendent on  various  L.  B.  Lyman 
divisions,      following 

which  he  was  general  superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  district, 
with  headquarters  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  On  October  1,  1917,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the  lines  east  of  the 
Missouri  river. 

Traffic 

C.  E.  Dempsey  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau  of 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  with  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

James  Finlay,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Michigan  Central 
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at   Detroit,   Mich.,   has   been   promoted  to   commercial   agent   at 
Battle  Creek. 

L.  E.  Ayer,  commercial  agent  of  the  Canadian  Northern  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  with  the  same 
lieadquarters,  and  will  have  supervision  over  passenger  and 
freight  matters. 

S.  A.  Williams,  general  agent  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  at  Peoria,  111.,  has  been  transferred  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  will  have  charge  of  operation  and  traffic 
in  the  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  districts. 

Oliver  T.  Boyd,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  has  al- 
ready been  announced   in  these  columns,  was  born  October  29, 

1878,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  entered  the  services 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  December,  1897, 
as  clerk  in  the  advertis- 
ing department.  On  June 
1,  1901,  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  special  ex- 
cursion department,  and 
in  July,  1903,  he  was 
promoted  to  chief  clerk 
to  the  assistant  general 
passenger  agent,  remain- 
ing in  that  position  un- 
til May,  1906,  when  he 
was  appointed  city  pas- 
senger agent  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  June, 
1909,  he  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Hud- 
son &  Manhattan,  in 
New  York  City,  as  gen- 
eral passenger  agent.  He  remained  with  that  company  until 
September  IS,  1912,  when  he  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  as  district  passenger  agent  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
In  March,  1913,  when  the  passenger  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  was  reorganized, 
Mr.  Boyd  was  promoted  to  division  passenger  agent  at  New 
York,  which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment  as  general 
passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  the 
same  road,  as  above  noted. 

C.  W.  Galligan,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  freight  traffic  mana- 
ger in  the  headquarters  at  Chicago  and  his  former  title  has 
been  abolished. 

C.  H.  Rupert  has  been  appointed  general  baggage  agent  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111,,  suc- 
ceeding E.  R.  Reynolds,  who  has  been  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  National  Army,  and  is  now  stationed  at  Camp  Grant,  111. 

Carl  R.  Maier,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Chicago  was 
announced  in  the  Railzvay  Agt'  Gazette  of  September  28,  was  born 
at  Topeka,  Kan.,  on  November  18,  1881.  He  first  entered  railway 
service  on  January  1.  1898,  as  an  office  boy  in  the  general  freight 
office  of  the  Rock  Island  at  Topeka.  On  July  1,  1902,  he  went  to 
the  general  freight  office  at  Chicago  as  a  tariff  clerk  and  subse- 
quently held  various  clerical  positions  in  the  tariff  department 
until  September,  1915,  when  he  was  made  chief  clerk  in  charge 
of  divisions.  On  September  13,  1917,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
general  freight  agent  in  charge  of  the  tariff  bureau. 

James  Webster,  whose  appointment  as  freight  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Central  lines  west  of  Buffalo,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
on  September  14,  was  born  near  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  on  De- 
cember 14,  1856,  and  entered  railway  service  in  1874  as  a  tele- 
graph operator  with  the  Toronto,  Grey  &  Bruce  Railway,  now 
a  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  In  1880  he  became  a  stenographer 
on  the  Great  Western  of  Canada,  now  a  part  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  in  1882  entered  the  service  of  the  New  York,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  as  a  rate  clerk,  and  later  served  successively 
until  July  1,  1904,  as  chief  clerk,  commercial  agent  and  assistant 


general  freight  agent.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  promoted  to 
general  freight  agent,  and  in  January,  1911,  became  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  west  of 
Buffalo,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  in  w^hich  capacity  he 
served  until  his  recent  appointment. 

F.  O.  Stafford,  whose  appointment  as  manager  of  the  New 
York  Central  Fast  Freight  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  on  September  14, 
was  born  in  Canada.  He  began  his  railway  service  with  the 
Merchants'  Despatch  Transportation  Company  as  a  clerk  in  the 
offices  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in  April,  1899,  and  was  later  pro- 
moted to  traveling  agent.  In  1901  he  became  assistant  agent 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  in  January,  1904,  was  promoted  to 
commercial  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  In 
August,  1906,  he  was  appointed  assistant  agent  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  in  March,  1910,  became  westbound  and  dairy  agent  of  the 
New  York  Central  Fast  Freight  Lines,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. In  January,  1911,  he  was  promoted  to  general  west- 
bound agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  his  recent  promotion  to  manager. 

Preston  Graham  Findlay,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Michigan  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  was  announced  in  the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of  September 
14,  was  born  at  Waterford,  Ont.,  on  May  20,  1878.  He  entered 
railway  service  on  October  1,  1895,  with  the  Erie,  with  which 
road  he  remained  until  November  30,  1897,  as  stenographer,  clerk 
and  chief  clerk  in  the  motive  power  department  and  in  the  su- 
perintendent's office  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  From  December,  1897,  to 
May,  1898,  he  was  clerk  in  the  traffic  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  Buffalo,  and  from  the  latter  date  until 
September  30,  1906,  was  chief  clerk  to  the  division  freight  agent 
of  the  New  York  Central  at  Buffalo.  He  was  then  transferred 
to  New  York  City  as  chief  clerk  to  the  general  freight  agent  of 
the  latter  road,  and  was  chief  clerk  to  the  manager  of  the  New 
York  Central  Fast  Freight  Lines  at  Buffalo  from  December  1, 
1907,  to  July  IS,  1911,  when  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  to  the 
manager  at  Chicago.  He  held  the  latter  position  until  August  15, 
1917,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Michigan  Central. 

Carl  Howe,  whose  appointment  as  traffic  manager  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  was  born  at  Niles,  Mich.,  on  January  11,  1870,  and 

entered  railway  service 
as  a  clerk  in  the  local 
.  freight  office  of  the 
Michigan  Central  at 
Michigan  Citv,  Ind.,  on 
October  18,  1889.  From 
that  time  until  April  10, 
1893,  he  held  various 
clerkships  on  the  same 
road.  On  the  latter  date 
he  was  transferred  to 
Chicago  Heights,  111.,  as 
local  agent.  He  re- 
mained in  that  position 
a  little  over  a  year,  fol- 
lowing which  he  was 
made  traveling  frei.ght 
a.gent.  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago.  From  May 
I,  1898,  to  October  1, 
1899,  he  was  assistant 
chief  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  general  freight 
traffic  manager,  and  from  the  latter  date  until  July  1,  1900,  chief 
clerk  in  the  same  office.  During  the  ensuing  seven  years  he 
was  assistant  general  freight  agent,  and  in  January,  1907.  was 
appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Merchants"  Despatch  Transporta- 
tion Company,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  New  York 
Central  Fast  Freight  Lines,  which  was  a  merger  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Despatch  and  various  other  fast  freight  lines  operating 
over  the  New  York  Central.  He  continued  to  hold  that  position, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  until  his  recent  appointment  to 
traffic  manager  of  the  Michigan  Central,  with  headquarters  in 
the   same   city. 


Carl  Howe 
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Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

S.  Buffington  Iia,s  been  appointed  resident  engineer  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  to  take  the  place  of  H.  B.  Holmes, 
chief  engineer,  resigned  to  become  associated  with  Coverdale  & 
Colpitts,  New  York. 

A.  N.  Reece,  office  engineer  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and 
the  Arkansas  Western,  has  been  promoted  to  division  engineer 
of  those  roads,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  succeeding 
G.  H.  Cook,  resigned,  effective  October  1. 

L.  S.  Kinnaird,  master  mechanic  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at 
Logansport,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at 
Danville,  111.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Epler,  resigned,  effective  October  1. 

Victor  U.  Powell,  master  mechanic  of  the  Illinois  Central  at 
Freeport,  III.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Chicago  Terminal  and 
Illinois  division,  with  office  at  Burnside  shops,  Chicago,  succeed- 
ing Henry  C.  Eich,  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  another  com- 
pany, effective  October  1. 

Herbert  G.  Morgan,  whose  appointment  as  signal  engineer  of 
the  Illinois  Central  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
on  September  28.  was  born  in  Huntington,  Ind.,  in  1883.  He 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic and  high  schools  of 
that  place  and  later  com- 
pleted a  course  in  elec- 
t  r  i  c  a  1  engineering  in 
Purdue  University,  grad- 
uating in  1904.  His  first 
technical  experience  was 
with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  where  he  oc- 
cupied the  position  of 
service  inspector  for 
three  years.  In  1907,  he 
entered  the  drafting 
room  in  the  signal  de- 
partment of  the  Illinois 
Central,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years, 
later  going  to  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  as 
chief  draftsman  in  the 
signal  department  for  one 
year.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed assistant  engineer  for  the  Genera!  Railway  Si.gnal  Com- 
pany at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  in  that  place  for  three 
years.  In  1913,  he  returned  to  the  Illinois  Central  as  office  engi- 
neer in  the  signal  department,  and  in  1914  he  was  transferred  to 
the  valuation  department  as  pilot  signal  engineer,  from  which 
he  was  promoted  to  signal  engineer,  effective  September  16,  as 
noted  above. 

F.  N.  Hibbits,  who  resigned  as  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  in  1915,  to  go  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  as  assistant  general  superintendent,  has  returned  to  the 
service  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  as  superintendent  of  motive  power 
succeeding  H.  C.  May,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

Purchasing 

W.  E.  Steen,  storekeeper  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Wash- 
ington, Ind.,  has  been  appointed  district  storekeeper,  with  juris- 
diction over  the  Southwest  district,  and  H.  Shoemaker,  district 
storekeeper  at  Cincinnati,  will  in  future  have  jurisdiction  over 
the   Northwest   district   and   Chicago  terminals. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

H    J.  Slifer,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Great 

Western,  has  been  commissioned  major  of  the  Twenty-first 
Engineers,  a  new  railway  regiment  being  recruited  at  Rockford. 
111. 

W.  K.  ^danis,  formerly  bridge  engineer  of  the  National  Rail- 
way of  Mexico,  has  been  commissioned  captain  in  the  Engineer 
Officers  Reserve  Corps  U.  S.  Army,  and  has  been  assigned  to 
dutv  with  the  21st  Regiment  of  light  railwav  men  at  Rockford, 
111.' 


H. 


Morgan 


Thomas  Ryan,  formerly  general  freight  agent  of  the  Mexican 
Central  at  Mexico  City,  Mex.,  and  afterwards  operating  mana- 
ger of  the  Brazilian  railways,  has  been  commissioned  a  major 
in   the   Twenty-first  Railway  Engineers,  now  at  Rockford,   111. 

Special 

W.  H.  Howard,  who  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  South- 
eastern Passenger  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  entered 
the  service  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  in  May, 
1899,  as  a  stenographer 
in  the  office  of  S.  H. 
Hardwick,  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  at 
Atlanta.  Mr.  Howard 
was  transferred  to 
Washington  on  January 
1,  1901,  as  private  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Hardwick, 
who,  on  that  date,  be- 
came general  passenger 
agent  of  the  same  road. 
In  April  of  the  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Howard 
returned  to  Atlanta  and 
was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  of  the  South- 
eastern Passenger  Asso- 
ciation.     He    was    made 

t  .■     .  •  W.    H.    Howard 

secretary  of  that  associa- 
tion in   November,   1904, 

remaining  in  that  position  until  September  19.  1917,  when  he  was, 
elected  chairman,  as  above  noted. 


OBITUARY 

B.  \\  Farrell,  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  at  Chicago,  111.,  died  at  Evanston, 
111.,  on  September  25.  Death  was  brought  on  by  a  paralytic  stroke 
suffered  about  two  months  ago. 

William  J.  Wood,  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Public  Utilities 
Commission  and  formerly  attorney-examiner  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  died  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  on 
October  3.  He  was  born  in  Florence,  Ala.,  March  30,  1850.  At 
one  time  he  was  third  vice-president  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
\  ille  Railroad,  in  charge  of  the  legal  department. 

Joshua   Vansant   McNeal,   formerly   fourth  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the.  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at   Baltimore,  Md.,  died  on 
September  26.    He  was  born  on  June  11.  1846,  at  Baltimore,  Md.. 
and  was  educated  in  the 
public     schools     and     at 
Loyola  College,  Balti- 
more,   Md.      He    began 
railway   work   in   Febru- 
ary,   1871,   on   the   Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  as  a  clerk 
ill  tlie  general  freight  of- 
fice, and   in   April,   1872, 
was    appointed    traveling 
auditor.     From  October, 
1872,    to    January,    1880, 
he  was  chief  clerk  of  the 
auditor's  office,  and  was 
then     appointed     auditor 
of  the  Indianapolis,  De- 
catur   &    Western,    now 
the     Cincinnati,     Indian- 
apolis    &     Western,     re- 
maining in  this  position 
until  May,  1893.    He  was 
then   appointed   assistant 
treasurer    of    the    Balti- 
more &  Ohio  and  was  promoted  to  treasurer  September  1,  1899. 
Mr.  McNeal  was  elected  fourth  vice-president  and  treasurer  on 
August  1,  1904,  and  retired  from  active  service  on  June  30.  1916, 
at  his  own  request,  having  reached  the  age  of  70. 
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Would  You 
Like  to  be 
Promoted? 


The  Erie  Railroad,  to  insure  that  diffident  employees  shall 
not  be  buried  under  their  own  modesty,  has  invited  them  to 
write  to  their  superintendent,  recount- 
ing their  experience  and  telling  him 
what  higher  positions  they  feel  qualified 
to  till;  and  the  letters  will  be  treated 
as  conlklential.  This  is  the  gist  of  a 
circular  which  has  been  issued  by  vice-president  A.  J.  Stone, 
and  which  is  printed  in  the  Erie  Railroad  Magazine  for 
October.  "What  is  worth  having  is  worth  asking  for,"  and 
this  proposal  ought  to  do  some  good — though  the  considerate 
superintendent  will  find  that  he  has  taken  a  large  contract 
when  he  sits  down  to  answer  those  men  whose  ability  is 
not  commensurate  with  their  ambition.  Ever  since  the  sons 
of  Zebedee  desired  to  secure  places  as  Assistant  to  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  all  the  Earth,  short-sighted  aspirants  for 
promotion  liave  been  one  of  the  ever-present  peace-destroy- 
ers in  the  life  of  the  tender-hearted  employer.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  Eric  circular  lacks  one  important  element; 
as  important  for  the  interest  of  the  company  as  for  the  com- 
fort of  ambitious  employees.  It  should  ask  them  to  say  not 
only  what  places  they  can  fill,  Imt  also  what  they  could  do 
after,  say,  a  month's  or  three  months"  training.  Many  a 
bright  young  station  agent  or  conductor,  who  would  not 
claim  to  be  able  to  fill  a  trainmaster's  shoes,  would  be  found 
to  be  excellently  fitted  for  such  a  place  if  he  were  ordered  to 
take  it,  and  were  properly  guided  at  the  start.  This  question 
would  set  such  men  to  thinking. 


Car  Service 
Discussion 
at  Boston 


"Patient  continuance  in  well-doing"  is  the  homely  but 
scriptural  phrase  which  indicates  the  only  remedy  for  the 
costly  delays  to  freight  cars  which  still 
persist  everywhere,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
amount  of  good  work  that  has  been 
done  already  in  speeding  up  both  rail- 
roads and  consignees.  In  other  words, 
there  must  be  tnen,  numerous  enough  and  persistent  enough 
to  ferret  out  every  delayed  car,  and  get  the  cause  of  delay 
removed.  No  efficiency  expert  has  discovered  any  new  trick. 
(If  any  road  has  female  car  tracers,  all  right;  "men"  em- 
braces the  women.)  This  is  one  lesson  from  the  address 
of  E.  H.  DcGroot,  Jr.,  on  the  freight  car  situation,  delivered 
before  the  New  England  Railroad  Club  at  Boston  last  Tues- 


day; and  it  is  the  gist  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  discussed 
the  paper.  Cars  which  pile  up  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars 
each  in  demurrage  bills  are  still  heard  of  too  frequently. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  happiness  in  such  an  extensive 
business  as  loading,  moving  and  unloading  a  hundred  mil- 
lion tons  of  freight  every  month.  Mr.  DeGroot  covered  ad- 
mirably the  whole  field  of  freight  car  service.  G.  L.  Graham, 
of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  told  of  an  interesting  movement  to  start  "com- 
munity loading" — all  shippers  in  a  ^Massachusetts  city  hav- 
ing customers  in  (for  example)  Cleveland  combining  to 
fill  a  car  for  the  Ohio  city,  thus  preventing  loss  of  time  at 
transfer  stations  and  avoiding  the  delays  of  too  infrequent 
"sailing  davs." 


One-half  Cent 

a  Mile  for 

Soldiers 


Many  people  seem  to  think  that  railways  should  carry  sol- 
diers and  sailors  on  their  trains  free  of  charge,  just  as  if 
the  railways  could  give  away  transpor- 
tation as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gives  away 
stationery  and  magazines,  the  Navy 
League,  sweaters,  or  those  in  charge  of 
a  tobacco  fund,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
The  only  commodity  a  railway  has  to  sell  is  transportation, 
freight  and  passenger;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a 
railway  should  carry  soldiers  or  sailors  free  than  that  a 
shoemaker  should  give  them  their  shoes,  or  a  clothier  their 
uniforms,  a  publisher,  their  newspapers,  or  a  landlord,  their 
houses  free  of  charge.  In  fact,  some  of  these  clothiers  and 
landlords  are  doing  just  the  opposite;  they  are  not  reducing 
prices  l)Ut  raising  them,  overworking,  as  it  were,  the  law 
of  suppl,\'  and  demand  and  charging  prices  much  al)0ve  the 
average.  It  is  all  the  more  to  the  credit,  therefore,  of  a  rail- 
road that  reduces  fares  for  the  men  in  uniform  to  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  its  regular  fares.  The  railroad  in  tliis  case  is 
the  Long  Island.  It  serves  Camp  Upton,  63  miles  from 
New  York,  where  the  drafted  men  from  that  city  will  train 
for  the  National  .-\rniy.  The  regular  round-trip  fare  to  the 
camp  is  $3.54;  visitors  to  the  camp  will  be  carried  to  the 
camp  on  special  trains  at  an  e.xcursion  fare  of  32.50,  but 
on  certain  of  these  trains,  tliose  best  timed  for  the  use  of 
the  soldier,  there  will  be  a  round  trip  fare  for  men  in  uni- 
form of  60  cents.  This  figures  out  on  the  basis  of  126  miles 
at  less  than  one-half  cent  a  mile.    The  specials  will  run  over 
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a  busy  single  track  line  and  on  a  better  schedule  than  the 
regular  trains  and  will  make  but  one  stop  between  Camp 
Upton  and  Jamaica,  where  passengers  will  change  from 
steam  to  electric  equipment. 


THE  OBLIGATION  TO  REPORT  DISCOURTESIES 

'T'HE  writer  of  a  communication  on  a  following  page  con- 
•*■  cerning  courtesy  to  the  traveling  public  is  right  in  stating 
that  railway  passengers  as  a  general  rule  will  not  report  the 
discourtesies  of  railway  employees.  This  statement  ma)',  of 
course,  meet  with  criticism  on  the  part  of  some  passenger 
traffic  men  who  may  have  been  led  to  believe  by  experience 
that  all  some  of  their  patrons  ever  do  is  to  complain;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true.  The  average  patron  either  does  not  like 
to  or  does  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  compose  a  reasonable 
letter  of  criticism,  and  seldom  does  he  go  beyond  wondering 
to  what  officer  he  should  address  such  a  letter.  The  rail- 
way officer  should  not  forget  that  a  passenger  is  under  no 
obligation  whatsoever  to  report  discourtesies.  It  may  be  an 
act  of  kindness  to  report  them,  but  it  is  no  obligation.  The 
obligation  is  on  the  railway — to  see  that  its  employees  give 
the  traveler  efficient  and  courteous  service. 

The  railways,  as  far  as  courtesy  is  concerned,  are  like  other 
businesses,  with  the  exception  that  they  have  a  much  harder 
row  to  hoe.  The  retail  store  has  its  problem  in  finding  out 
whether  its  patrons  are  satisfied,  for  when  a  patron  is  not 
satisfied,  in  most  cases,  he  does  not  complain,  he  simply 
does  not  trade  at  that  store  any  more.  "If  you  like  our 
service,  tell  your  friends,  if  you  don't,  tell  us,"  many  of 
these  stores  advertise.  The  retail  .store  has  the  advantage 
of  having  a  clerk's  sales  as  a  yard.stick,  as  it  were,  of  cour- 
tesy. The  railway,  of  course,  can  have  no  such  measure  of 
■  efficiency  and  courtesy.  A  railway  passenger's  feelings  in 
most  cases  cannot  affect  his  purchases  of  tickets;  they  affect 
his  friendliness  and  good-will;  and  it  is  these  elements  that 
count.  The  railway  might  say,  "If  you  like  the  way  we 
treat  you,  tell  your  friends  and  your  representative  in  the 

legislature,  if  not,  tell  Mr.   ,   our  general  passenger 

agent,"  or  something  of  the  kind. 

There  are  roads  that  are  already  doing  this.  ,  The  Bay 
State  Street  Railway,  in  its  "Your  Street  Railway  Service," 
the  pui)lication  it  issues  to  its  patrons,  says  "Don't  growl 
about  the  service,  even  when  it  is  bad — kick.  Kick  straight 
to  us.  Write  us  letters  just  as  frankly  as  you  please.  Call 
a  spade  a  spade.  .  .  .  Don't  tell  your  neighbor  how 
bad  the  service  is,  tell  us  all  about  it.  Give  us  specific  data 
upon  which  we  can  work  when  we  try  to  make  improve- 
ments." Perhaps  some  of  the  steam  railways  might  work 
out  the  same  idea,  and  how  could  they  work  it  out  better 
than  by  using  their  time-tables  for  the  purpose?  A  couple 
of  well-chosen  sentences  in  cne  of  the  spare  spaces  in  the 
time-table  would  be  just  the  thing.  "Mr.  Passenger,  we  are 
doing  our  liest  to  give  you  first  class  service.  If  you  are 
not  getting  what  you  should  expect,  we  want  to  know  it; 
Ijut  we  can't  find  it  out  unless  you  tell  us.  Write  our  Mr. 
,  he  will  appreciate  your  kindness  and  will  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  and  to  remedy  the 
condition." 

But,  even  so,  the  point  still  is  that  most  passengers  will 
not  complain  of  discourtesy  and  ill-treatment  even  if  they 
are  asked.  It  cannot  all  be  put  up  to  the  passengers.  What, 
then,  is  the  an.swer?  Apparently  some  roads  already  have 
it.  First  and  naturally  there  must  be  a  one  hundred  per 
cent  effort  to  render  efficient  and  courteous  service.  Second, 
there  must  be  education  and  as  nearl}'  perfect  supervision  as 
possible.  Educate  the  employee  that  the  public  must  be 
pleased  and  to  tell  the  public  that  the  railway  is  doing  its 
best  to  please.  Supervision  should  serve  as  the  examination 
to  find  whether  the  course  of  lessons  is  being  understood  and 
followed  by  the  employees  with  creditable  efficiency.     So  far 


as  the  public  is  concerned  the  average  traveler,  if  he  under- 
stands the  situation,  is  willing  to  meet  the  railway  more  than 
lialf  way. 

DINING  CAR  MEALS 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  whose  letter  is  pul)li>hed  elsewhere 
■'*•  in  this  issue,  thinks  a  dining  car  ought  to  be  able  to  serve 
a  35  cent  breakfast,  a  50  cent  lunch  and  a  60  cent  dinner,  and 
he  points  out  the  fact  that  he  knows  of  city  restaurants  that  do 
this.  Forgetting  for  a  moment  that  the  kind  of  food  and  the 
class  of  service  in  a  dining  car  are  comparable  not  to  a  cheap 
restaurant,  but  to  a  good  hotel  where  room  and  bath  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $4  to  $5,  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to 
see  what  the  dining  car  costs  are  compared  with  a  cheap  city 
restaurant.  Take  overhead  costs  first.  There  are  no  average 
figures  available  for  the  whole  country  as  to  how  far  a  dining 
car  has  to  be  hauled  to  serve  a  lunch  or  dinner,  but  100  miles 
is  conservative,  and  two  meals  a  day  on  the  average  is  all  that 
a  great  many  cars  can  serve.  The  expenses  per  mile  of  carr}-- 
ing  a  dining  car  are  rather  higher  than  the  average  expenses 
of  carrying  all-passenger  cars.  Taking  a  year  when  costs 
were  not  as  high  as  they  are  now,  the  Pennsylvania's  passen- 
ger train  expenses  per  mile  were  $1,475,  and  the  average 
number  of  cars  in  a  train  were  5.52,  so  that  the  average  cost 
per  car-mile  is  27  cents,  or  for  100  miles  $27.  This  allows 
no  rental  for  the  car  itself,  but  simply  is  the  cost  of  hauling  it. 
The  rental  of  a  dining  car  is  about  $25  a  day. 

Again  there  are  no  average  figures  available  for  the  whole 
country  as  to  the  number  of  people  to  whom  meals  are  served 
at  each  meal  time.  On  some  roads  it  would  be  as  low  as  50 
and  on  other  roads  more  than  twice  that  number.  Let  us  take 
75  as  the  average  number.  This  would  be  150  meals  per  day 
with  a  rental  charge  of  $25  and  a  haulage  charge  of  S54,  or 
an  overhead  charge  per  meal  of  53  cents.  Compare  this  with 
a  down-town  Childs  restaurant  in  New  York,  where  there  are 
three  floors,  each  175  ft.  x  50  ft.,  or  26,250  scj.  ft.  of  floor 
space,  with,  say,  a  rental  charge  of  $40,000  a  year,  or  approx- 
imately $110  a  day.  This  restaurant  serves  approximately 
8,000  meals  a  day,  so  that  the  overhead  charge  per  meal 
served  is  less  than  1.4  cents,  and  yet  with  such  a  small  over- 
head charge  a  breakfast  such  as  is  sugge.sted  bv  our  corre- 
spondent would  cost  apparently  about  40  to  45  cents.  A  40 
cent  breakfast  as  made  up  in  a  New  York  Childs  restaurant 
consists  of  a  sliced  orange,  bacon,  one  egg,  potatoes,  toast  and 
coffee:  ham  instead  of  bacon  is  5  cents  more.  It  would  be 
possible  to  pick  out  a  lunch  for  50  cents  and  a  dinner  for  60 
cents,  but  not  including  roast  beef  or  roast  chicken  with  pota- 
toes, dessert  and  coffee  or  milk. 

Yet  a  Childs  restaurant  is  run  at  a  profit  and  most  dining 
car  service  is  operated  at  a  loss,  the  fact  being,  of  course,  that 
not  only  are  strictly  overhead  costs  of  a  dining  car  manv 
times  as  great  as  the  overhead  costs  per  meal  served  in  an 
inexpensive  city  restaurant,  but  the  costs  of  service,  of  cook- 
ing, of  fuel,  of  ice  and  everything  else  incidental  to  the  meal 
are  many  times  greater  for  a  dining  car  than  for  the  restau- 
rant. But,  as  was  pointed  out  at  first,  this  is  comparing  two 
very  dift'erent  things.  Dining  car  meals  are  comparable  to  the 
meals  served  in  a  hotel  like  the  Statler  at  Buffalo.  Cleveland 
or  Detroit.  The  Statler  at  Buffalo  has  recently  inaugurated 
serving  what  is  called  a  Lilierty  Lunch,  liased  on  "more  vege- 
tables— less  meat — one  way  of  helping  to  win  the  war."  ■  As 
an  example,  for  65  cents  beef  saute,  cauliflower  in  butter. 
French  fried  potatoes,  creamed  spinach,  stuffed  cucumber 
and  coffee  or  milk  are  served.  This  is  served  all  on  one 
plate  with  a  small  helping  of  each  one  of  the  articles  named. 
It  would  presumably  be  quite  impossible  to  serve  a  meal  such 
as  this  if  there  was  not  also  to  help  pay  the  overhead  charges 
a  ver)-  large  number  of  meals  served  from  the  regular  menu, 
where  soup  varies  from  30  to  40  cents,  fish  from  60  to  75 
cents,  where  roast  beef  is  70  cents  and  French  fried  potatoes 
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25  cents,  etc.  These  latter  prices  compare  favorably  with  the 
prices  on  dining  cars  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  even  with 
the  Statler  or  like  hotels  the  overhead  charges  per  meal  served 
are  presumably  much  lower  than  on  a  dining  car. 

About  the  kind  of  meals,  size  of  portions,  etc.,  that  should 
be  served  in  a  dining  car  there  is  an  infinite  difference  of 
opinion.  "What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison" 
is  an  old  and  homely  saying,  Imt  no  one  probably  appreciates 
the  full  force  of  it  more  than  docs  a  dining  car  steward.  His 
task  is  far  harder  than  that  of  the  head  waiter  of  a  good  hotel 
Ijecause,  as  our  correspondent  points  out,  there  are  many  peo- 
i;le  who  take  meals  on  a  dining  car  that  would  not  go  into 
the  restaurant  of  a  Statler  hotel  for  dinner.  The  class  of 
service,  the  prices  and  all  are  strange  to  such  travelers.  To 
try  to  please  all  of  them  is  an  utter  impossibility.  About  the 
best  that  can  be  attempted  is  for  a  superintendent  of  dining 
car  service  to  set  himself  an  ideal  and  to  try  to  live  up  to  it 
himself  and  to  see  that  each  steward  of  each  car  is  trying  to 
live  up  to  this  ideal.  To  get  any  agreement  on  what  is  good 
service  among  the  varied  patrons  of  tlining  cars  is  an  impos- 
sii)ilit\-. 


iiiiiuiiiuiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiimiilliiiiiiniiiniliiiiiniiiitiiitiiiiiirinniiuiiuiiniiiiiiwiiuunc 


STATE  LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  RAILWAYS 

nPHE  state  legislative  mills  have  been  grinding  merrily  on 
during  1917  with  their  cu.stomary  activity  and  the  usual 
variety  of  grist  of  railway  legislation.  The  facts  are  shown 
in  a  bulletin  just  issued  Jjy  the  Special  Committee  on  Rela- 
tions of  Railway  Operation  to  Legislation.  The  43  legisla- 
tures which  have  been  in  session  within  the  year  have  enacted 
140  laws  relating  to  railway  operation.  This  is  the  largest 
number  of  new  laws  passed  in  any  one  year  except  1913  of 
tlie  six  years  during  which  the  committee  has  kept  the  record. 
In  1913  230  such  laws  were  passed,  and  in  the  six  years  from 
1 'M  2  a  total  of  605  laws  relating  to  railway  operation  were 
added  to  the  statute  books. 

Not  all  the  legislative  attempts  to  govern  railway  operation 
were  successful.  In  the  1917  sessions  of  these  43  legis- 
latures 808  bills  were  introduced,  and  this  numljer  also  con- 
stitutes a  record  for  the  seven  years  during  which  records  of 
liills  have  been  kejjt,  except  in  1913  and  1915  when  1,395 
and  1,097,  respectively,  were  introduced.  The  total  of  bills 
affecting  railway  operation  introduced  in  the  seven  years  is 
4,538.  The  largest  number  of  laws  enacted  under  any  one  of 
the  63  heads  under  which  the  committee  classifies  the  result  is 
12,  relating  to  grade  crossings.  Nine  laws  were  passed  re- 
lating to  track  connections  at  stations,  and  the'same  number 
were  passed  relating  to  the  equipment  of  passenger  trains. 

The  never-wearied  activity  of  labor  organizations  resulted 
in  the  enactment  of  eight  laws  relating  to  service  letters,  time 
and  manner  of  payment,  and  six  relating  to  terms  and  con- 
<litions  of  employment.  There  are  six  new  laws  relating 
to  separation  of  grades,  six  relating  to  destruction  or  theft 
of  property  and  six  relating  to  trespassing.  Four  relate  to 
the  furnishing  of  cars. 

When  the  new  enactments  are  segregated  by  states  it  is 
made  to  appear  plainly  that  state  regulation  of  railwa\s  is 
a  disease  that  is  apt  to  manifest  itself  with  increasing  viru- 
lence as  the  years  pass.  The  states  that  in  1917  passed  the 
most  laws  relating  to  railway  operation  arc,  generally,  those 
that  have  been  the  most  active  in  formulating  regulatory 
mea.'^ures  in  previous  \ears.  For  examjile,  Kansas  leads  the 
list  in  the  present  compilation  with  12  laws  enacted  and  ties 
with  Missouri  on  54  bills  introduced.  Missouri  redeemed 
her  record  l)y  jiassing  only  four.  California  is  .second  with 
nine  passed  out  of  30  introduced,  and  Ohio  and  Maine  tie 
for  third  place  with  eight  laws  passed  out  of  24  and  18  l)ills 
introduced  in  the  respective  states.  Iowa,  with  6  laws  from 
22  bills  introduced,  Minnesota  with  6  from  46  bills.  Mon- 
tana with  6  from  17  bills,  and  Oregon  with  6  laws  from  15 
bills,  maintain  their  records  of  previous  years. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


IMPACT  ON  RAILROAD  BRIDGES 

New    York, 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

A  reading  of  A.  C.  Irwin's  letter  on  "The  New  Impact 
Formula"  printed  in  your  is.sue  of  August  3,  gives  one  a 
wrong  impression  as  to  its  utility;  and  by  comparing  this 
formula  with  the  so-called  300  formula  on  the  same  basis, 
the  reader  is  led  to  conclusions  which  are  incorrect. 
30,000 

The  formula   is   intended  to  cover  onlv 

30,000  -f-  L- 
the  effects  of  impact,  true   impact  and  nothing  else.      The 
300 

formula  was  originallv  intended  to  cover  not  only 

300  +  L 

impact  but  some  allowance  for  secondary  stresses,  future  in- 
crease in  loading,  deterioration  and  several  other  factors  of 
ignorance. 

Whether  it  is  more  desirable  to  separate  these  various  fac- 
tors and  design  bridges  by  finding  all  the  stresses,  primary, 
secondary  and  true  impact,  and  then  add  something  for  cor- 
rosion to  the  area  of  members  thus  recjuired;  or  to  proceed 
as  at  present,  throwing  all  the  unknown  factors  into  a  gen- 
eral factor  which  in  itself  is  more  or  less  an  unknown,  is  not 
a  matter  of  discussion.  Individual  ability  and  time  will 
determine  the  use  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  new  formula  has  been  adopted  by  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  without  the  change  of  unit 
stresses  from  the  present  specification  and  with  two  provi- 
sions—  (1)  that  the  impact  shall  not  be  considered  to  cover 
the  effect  of  secondary  stresses,  and  (2)  the  live  load  used 
shall  be  large  enough  to  cover  future  increase  of  loading. 
No  such  provision  is  included  in  the  unit  stress  or  impact. 
300 

As  the  formula  does  include  an  allowance  for 

300  +  L 
secondary  stresses,  future  increa.se  of  live  load,  possible  effect 
of  repetition  and  corrosion,  besides  impact,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  formulas  are  not  comparable. 
30,000 

The  formula,  if  used  properly  in  conjunc- 

30,000  +  L= 
tion  with  all  the  other  factors,  is  therefore  not  easy  of  appli- 
cation, and  moreover  does  not  result  in  any  economy  in  the 
weight   of  steel    in   liridges,    the   two  reasons   given    in    Mr. 
Irwin's  letter  urging  its  general  use. 

Herman  D.  Hirsch, 

.\ssist,itit    Engineer,    .American    Bridsc    Company. 


To  the   Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  inability  of  any  one  formula  to  cover  all  the  fac- 
tors suggested  b\-  Mr.  Hirsch  is  apparent  and  the  old  for- 
mula did  not  really  cover  any  of  them  properly,  except  per- 
haps the  factor  of  ignorance.  Moreover,  it  has  not  been 
used  in  general  as  a  "cure-all"  by  designers,  nor  is  there 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  so  originallv  in- 
tended. 

In  1887  the  Pencoyd  Iron  \\'orks  published  specifica- 
tions written  by  C.  C.  Schneider,  in  which  the  dynamic 
effect  of  the  live  load  was  allowed  for  by  the  formula: 

5 

I  =  0.7   H 

L 
Tile  addition  to  the  live  load  given  by  this  formula  waj 
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intended  to  cover  not  only  the  dynamic  increment,  but  also 
an  allowance  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the  live  load  for 
secondarj'  stresses.  This  formula  was  changed  about  1894 
to: 

220 

I  =  0.1   H 

L  +  240 
because  it  was  thought  that  too  great  impact  was  given  by 
it  for  long  spans,  but  soon  after  it  was  discovered  that  al- 
most identical  values  were  given  by  the  simpler  formula: 
300 

I  = 

300  +  L 
and  this  was  adopted  by  Mr.   Schneider  and  published   in 
specifications  in   189S. 

Thus  the  old  "300"  formula  was  obtained  from  a  previ- 
ous one  which  was  intended  to  provide  about  20  per  cent 
for  secondary  stresses,  by  changing  it  so  as  to  give  lower 
values  for  long  spans.  Comparing  the  first  formula  with 
the  last  one,  it  is  seen  that  for  a  span  of  about  285  ft.  the 
latter  provides  for  20  per  cent  less  impact  than  the  former 
and  thus  the  allowance  for  secondary  stress  assumed  to  have 
been  provided  in  the  original  formula  is  wholly  wiped  out 
in  the  last  one. 

It  requires  but  casual  consideration  of  the  fundamental 
principles  governing  the  determination  of  secondary  stresses 
to  see  that  neither  the  old  nor  the  new  A.  R.  E.  A.  formula 
can  properly  provide  for  these  stresses.  Secondary  stresses 
are  produced  by  dead  load  as  well  as  live  load  and  result 
entirely  from  the  rigidity  of  the  joints.  Thus  the  second- 
ary stresses  in  a  pin-connected  truss  are  limited  to  the  fric- 
tion on  the  pins.  Secondary  stresses  are  in  general  propor- 
tional to  the  ratio  of  the  width  of  a  member  to  its  length 
and  theory  and  experiment  show  that  ordinarily  in  riveted 
trusses  the  end  posts  and  members  in  the  end  panels  receive 
the  highest  secondary  stresses.  If  the  old  "300"  formula 
provided  for  secondar}'  stresses,  it  should  give  the  highest 
impact  for  these  members,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  provides 
for  a  lower  impact  factor  on  these  members  than  those  near 
the  center  of  the  span.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  factors  gov- 
erning secondary  stresses  have  no  relation  to  the  impact 
formulas  under  discussion. 

Referring  to  the  provisions  attributed  to  the  old  formula 
for  future  increase  in  loading,  it  has  not  been  the  practice 
of  designers  to  so  credit  it, — the  increase  in  future  loading 
being  provided  for  by  an  excess  of  design  loading  over  those 
prevalent  at  the  time.  The  old  and  the  new  A.  R.  E.  A. 
formulas  are  comparable  because  the  old  one  has  been  used 
almost  exclusively  as  purely  an  impact  formula  just  as  it  is 
proposed  and  expected  that  the  new  one  will  be  used.  The 
difference,  however,  is  that  the  old  has  neither  the  theoret- 
ical nor  the  experimental  foundation  which  is  possessed  by 
the  new  which  is  based  on  the  most  extensive  and  trust- 
worthy impact  tests  ever  performed  in  any  country.  The 
new  formula  should  be  used  because  it  results  in  slight  econ- 
omy and  because  it  gives  the  nearest  reflection  of  the  effects 
of  impact  that  are  at  present  available. 

A.  C.  Irwin. 


DINING  CAR  MEALS 

Chicago,   111. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Breakfast,  35  cents;  lunch,  50  cents;  dinner,  60  cents; 
these  prices  are  enough  for  regular  meals  in  the  dining  car, 
but  the  traveller  ought  to  be  able  to  order  from  the  usual 
bill  of  fare  if  he  wishes  to.  Have  the  meals  announced 
through  the  train  as  follows:  35-cent  breakfast  now  served 
in  diner  at  the  rear  (or  forward),  50-cent  lunch  now  served, 
etc.,  60-cent  dinner  now  served,  etc. 

You  must  admit  that  a  railway  journey  is  an  event  to  a 


great  many  persons,  and  they  like  the  meals,  all  but  the 
price.  Now,  they  take  their  lunches  and  don't  eat  in  the 
diner,  a  great  many  of  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
diner  shouldn't  serve  good  meals  for  the  above  prices,  and 
the  plan  should  prove  very  popular. 

For  35  cents  they  could  serve  coffee,  rolls  and  fried  ham, 
or  coffee,  toast  and  bacon,  or  sausage,  wheat  cakes,  honey 
and  coffee. 

For  50-cent  lunch  they  could  serve  hungarian  goulash 
or  fish,  coffee,  ice  cream  or  pudding. 

For  60-cent  dinner  they  could  serve  roast  beef  or  roast 
chicken  or  fish,  coffee,  tea  or  milk,  potatoes,  pie,  ice  cream 
or  pudding. 

Personally,  I  know  of  a  good  many  city  restaurants  who 
serve  these  kind  of  meals  for  less  money  and  they  are  good 
substantial  meals  also.  A  diner  buys  in  large  quantities 
and  is  always  near  a  market.  It  should  be  able  to  pur- 
chase as  cheaply  as  a  city  restaurant.  At  these  prices  a 
diner  should  make  more  money  than  it  now  does.  Fewer 
people  would  carry  their  lunches. 

The  United  States  Navy  buys  in  large  quantities,  and 
each  battleship  stores  enough  food  for  three  months.  It 
costs  the  government  45  cents  a  day,  or  15  cents  a  meal, 
to  feed  a  sailor.  A  diner  should  be  able  to  almost  duplicate 
this  cost.  J.  A.  De.\n. 


PASSENGERS    WILL    NOT    REPORT 
DISCOURTESIES 

New  York. 

To  THE  Editor  o?  the  R.ailway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  editorial 
entitled  "The  Courtesy  Killer,"  in  the  issue  of  September 
14,  and  fully  agree  with  all  said  therein  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  you  should  have  gone  a  step  further. 

Surely,  the  carriers  have  made,  and  are  making,  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  educate  their  employees  on  the  courtesy 
question.  I  have  seen  in  many  stations  and  offices  neatly 
framed  posters  containing  masterly  written  exhortations  to  be 
courteous  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  The  same  thing 
has  been  conveyed  to  employees  in  circulars  time  and  again, 
liut  how  is  the  company  to  know  whether  these  instructions 
are  being  complied  with  ? 

Take  the  case  you  cited:  This  would-be  passenger  evi- 
dently went  about  telling  all  his  friends  about  the  discour- 
teous treatment  he  had  received,  probably  damning  the  road 
and  everybody  connected  with  it,  whereas  it  would  have 
been  an  act  of  kindness  to  other  would-be  passengers  and 
to  the  railroad  if  he  had  reported  the  case  promptly  to 
headquarters  so  as  to  enable  the  officers  to  apply  the  neces- 
sary discipline. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  general  rule,  people  either  won't  be 
bothered  to  report  a  case  of  this  kind  or  they  don't  have 
the  moral  courage  to  do  so,  with  tlie  result  that  the  discour- 
teous agent  will  continue  in  his  position  to  the  detriment  of 
the  road  and  discomfort  of  would-be  passengers. 

I  know  from  experience  that  the  carriers  always  appreciate 
this  much  needed  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  any  one  with  average  common  sense  can  judge  in 
which  instance  it  is  wise  and  proper  to  report  a  case  or  when 
to  keep  quiet.  But  to  go  about  complaining  to  outsiders 
instead  of  reporting  to  headquarters  is  utterly  wrong  in 
jirinciple  and  docs  not  benefit  or  help  anyone. 

Trax^eler. 


Oil  Fuel  in  Costa  Rica. — The  Costa  Rican  railways 
are  finding  the  use  of  oil  fuel  continuously  successful.  The 
Costa  Rican  Railway  Company  has  expended  the  sum  of 
i40,000  ($194,400)  'upon  a  new  installation  for  the  use  of 
oil  fuel  in  the  place  of  coal. 


Decaf  oil    type   l.o 


Decapod  Locomotives  for  Russian  Government 

A   Notable  Order  Consisting  of  1,231  Heavy  Locomo- 
tives. Built  for  a  Foreign  Country  by  American  Builders 


ONE  of  Russia's  most  imperative  needs  is  increased 
transportation  facilities.  Additional  motive  power 
and  rolling  stock  are  urgently  required,  and  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  furnishing  locomotives  and  cars  in 
large  numbers,  as  rapidly  as  facilities  will  permit.  Since 
the  summer  of  1914  the  total  number  of  heavy  freight  loco- 
motives ordered  by  the  Russian  Government  railways  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company  is  1231,  the  former  company  furnishing  725 
and  the  latter  506.  These  locomotives  probably  constitute 
the  most  notable  group  of  heavy  power  ever  shipped  by 
American  locomotive  builders  to  a  foreign  country.  Those 
last  ordered  will  be  completed  during  the  year  1918.  In  ad- 
dition, 50  locomotives  of  similar  type  have  been  supplied 
by  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Company. 

The  design  and  construction  of  these  locomotives  were 
under  the  direction  of  A.  I.  Lipetz,  chief  of  the  locomotive 
division  of  the  Russian  Mission  on  Ways  of  Communication 
in  this  country.  They  have  been  built  on  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent orders;  but,  although  the  later  engines  present  various 
changes  in  details,  as  compared  with  those  first  constructed, 
the  locomotives  are  all  of  the  same  general  design  and  haul- 
ing capacity.  The  wheel  arrangement  is  2-10-0,  and  the 
tractive  force  exerted  is  51,500  lb.  The  maximum  load  per 
driving  axle  is  limited  to  16J/  metric  tons.  The  locomotives 
are  designed  to  operate  on  curves  of  700  ft.  radius  on  the 
main  line  and  350  ft.  on  sidings,  and  to  handle  1,300  metric 
tons  up  a  grade  of  0.8  per  cent,  at  a  speed  of  8  to  10  m.  p.  h. 
They  have  ample  capacity  for  doing  this,  while  working  at 
a  fairly  economical  cut-off. 

The  locomotives  now  being  built  by  both  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  and  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
are  identical  in  construction.  In  general  design  they  follow 
American  practice,  although  many  of  the  details  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  Russian  standards.  The  Russian  engine  crews 
can,  therefore,  handle  them  without  difficulty. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  straight  top  type,  with  a  wide  firebox 
which  is  placed  above  the  rear  pair  of  driving  wheels.  The 
boiler  center  is  placed  10  ft.  above  the  rail,  and  this  allows 
ample  room  for  a  deep  throat,  and  for  the  installation  of  a 
Security  sectional  arch  supported  on  water-tubes.     The  fire- 


box is  radially  stayed,  and  a  total  of  462  flexible  stays  are 
used  in  the  water  legs.  Of  tliese,  286  are  placed  in  the  sides; 
84  in  the  backhead  and  92  in  the  throat.  In  addition,  four 
transverse  rows  of  expansion  stays  support  the  front  end  of 
the  crown  and  one  row  is  used  at  the  back. 

The  equipment  of  hand-holes  and  wash-out  plugs  is  un- 
usually complete;  and  a  man-hole,  ISyi-in.  in  diameter,  is 
placed  on  the  round  of  the  boiler  on  the  left  hand  side,  just 
forward  of  the  firebox.  The  dome  is  of  tlie  built-up  type, 
with  an  inside  diameter  of  30  in.  Three  safety  valves  are 
provided,  one  of  tliese  being  mounted  on  the  dome  cap,  and 
the  other  two  on  a  specially  designed  turret,  placed  over  the 
firebox  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  cab.  Two  whistles 
are  also  mounted  on  this  turret,  and  the  rigging  is  so  ar- 
ranged tliat  one  of  them  can  be  blown  from  the  train,  by 
means  of  an  outside  cord  connection. 

The  throttle  valve  is  of  the  sliding  type,  in  accordance  with 
Russian  practice,  with  a  small  auxiliary  valve  which  opens 
first,  facilitating  the  opening  of  the  large  valve  and  this  same 
small  valve  is  used  when  drifting  on  engines  whicli  have  no 
by-pass  valves.  It  has  outside  connections  with  the  lever  in 
the  cab  and  is  arranged  to  open  with  a  downward  movement 
of  the  slide.  There  are  two  ports  in  the  vertical  throttle-pipe, 
and  they  are  tapered  in  width,  so  that  a  very  small  opening 
can  be  obtained.  Springs  are  provided  to  assist  in  holding 
the  slide  against  its  seat. 

These  locomotives  use  superheated  steam,  and  are  equipped 
with  a  28-element  fire-tube  type  superheater.  The  super- 
heater damper  is  arranged  with  several  openings,  which  are 
placed  in  the  front  wall  of  the  box  enclosing  the  header. 
This  construction  replaces  the  single  damper  opening  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  which  is  ordinarily  used  in  American  loco- 
motives. The  cylinders  are  of  the  two-piece  t)"pe,  designed 
in  accordance  with  American  practice.  The  steam  distribu- 
tion is  controlled  by  12-in.  piston  valves.  These  are  fitted, 
at  each  end,  with  light  cast  steel  heads  and  spiders,  between 
which  is  placed  a  cast-iron  bull  ring.  The  heads  and  spiders 
are  mounted  on  the  valve  stem,  which  is  extended  through 
the  front  head.  The  packing  rings  and  steam  chest  bushings 
are  of  gun-iron.  The  Wal.^chaert  valve  gear  is  applied, 
in  combination  with  a  screw  reverse  mechani.sm  of  Russian 
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t)i)e.  'J'liL-  pistons  are  of  rolled  steel,  with  extended  piston 
rods,  and  the  crossheads  are  light  steel  castings  sliding  on 
single  liar  guides.  The  back  end  of  the  main  rod  is  fitted 
with  a  forked  stub  of  Russian  design.  A  steel  filling  piece 
is  slipped  over  the  fork  between  the  brass  and  the  key  and 
this  filling  piece  is  fitted  with  a  lug  through  which  pass  the 
two  key  adjusting  bolts. 

Some  of  these  locomotives  are  c(juippcd  with  the  Zyabloff 


lion  between  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder.  Another  device  of 
special  interest  is  the  Shukaloff  drifting  or  vacuum  relief 
valve,  which  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Zyabloff  by-pass 
valves.  This  valve  communicates  with  the  superheated  steam 
section  in  the  smoke-box  header.  When  the  engine  is  using 
steam,  the  pressure  forces  the  valve  down  and  holds  it  shut. 
When,  however,  the  engine  is  drifting  and  a  vacuum  is  cre- 
ated in  the  steam  passages,  the  valve  rises  from  its  seat  and 


TT'T 


i_4. L. 

Boiler  Elevation   of   the*  Russian   Locomotives 


by-pass  \alve.  This  device  is  arranged  with  a  pipe  connec- 
tion 4  in.  in  diameter,  which  communicates  with  the  steam 
ports  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  center  of  this  con- 
nection is  placed  a  vertical  plunger,  formed  in  one  piece  with 
two  pistons.     When  the  throttle  is  open,  steam  acts  on  the 


Back   Boiler  Head 


tlir   Russian    Li 
Removed 


/ith  the  Cab 


power  piston,  pushing  the  plunger  up  against  a  spring,  and 
closing  communication  through  the  pipe  connection.  When 
the  throttle  is  closed,  and  the  steam  pressure  is  relieved,  the 
spring  forces  the  plunger  down,  and  there  is  free  communica- 


air  is  admitted  through  a  suitable  strainer.  At  the  same  time, 
a  pipe  connection  is  opened,  through  which  a  small  quantity 
of  saturated  steam  is  admitted  to  the  superheater  header,  and 
thence  to  the  cylinders.  This  assists  in  breaking  the  vacuum 
and  in  keeping  the  valves  and  pistons  properly  lubricated. 

The  e.xhaust  opening  is  variable  and  is  worked,  through 
suitable  connections,  by  means  of  a  hand-wheel  placed  in 
the  cab.  The  exhau.st  nozzle  contains  a  hollow  frustum  of  a 
cone,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered.  When  in  its  top  posi- 
tion, all  the  exhaust  steam  passes  out  through  the  interior  of 
the  frustum;  and  when  it  is  lowered,  an  annular  opening 
around  the  frustum  is  provided  in  addition. 

The  frames  are  vanadium  steel  castings,  4^4  in.  in  width, 
and  placed  43  in.  between  centers.  The  equalizing  rigging 
is  anchored  to  the  frames  between  the  third  and  fourth  pairs 
of  drivers,  but  is  so  arranged  that,  if  desired,  it  can  be 
clianged  and  anchored  between  the  second  and  third  pairs, 
■{"he  leading  truck  is  equipped  with  three  point  suspension 
links,  and  is  equalized  with  the  drivers  in  the  usual  manner. 

'I'he  driving-wheel  centers  are  turned  to  metric  measure- 
ments, and  the  tire  widths  and  transverse  spacing  also  con- 
form to  the  metric  system.  The  wheels  are  designed  to  bal- 
ance approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  recip- 
rocating parts.  The  driving  tires  are  shrunk  on  the  centers, 
and  arc  held  by  set  screws  and  retaining  rings  .in  addition 
to  the  usual  shoulder.  The  tires  of  the  third,  or  main  pair 
of  wheels,  are  tlangeless. 

The  front  bumper  is  of  steel  built  up,  and  screw  couplings 
and  spring  buffers  are  applied  in  accordance  with  Russian 
railway  practice.  Two  large  signal  lamps  are  placed  on  the 
front  bumper  when  running  forward  and  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  tender  when  running  backward,  while  the  headlight 
is  mounted  on  top  of  the  smoke  box. 

Included  in  the  equipment  of  these  locomotives,  are  Rus- 
sian-Westinghouse  automatic  air  brakes,  LeChatelier  cylin- 
der water  brakes,  electro-pyrometer  for  indicating  supet-, 
heated  steam  temperatures,  and  a  six-feed  mechanical  lubri- ' 
cator.  The  injectors  are  of  the  Russian  vertical  tj-pe,  and 
are  mounted  on  die  back  head.  In  connection  witli  them, 
sprinklers  are  applied  for  the  ash-pan,  smoke-box  and  cab 
deck.     Power-operated   fire-doors  have  been  applied  to  a 
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large  number  of  these  locomotives,  but  the  last  500  thus 
far  ordered  are  being  equipped  with  a  special  type  of  hand- 
operated  door,  designed  to  swijig  inward.  The  air  Sanders, 
used  on  the  engines  recently  built  and  now  under  construc- 
tion, are  arranged  to  deliver  sand  in  front  of  the  leading 
and  main  drivers,  and  to  the  rear  of  the  main  drivers. 

Oil  lubrication  is  applied  to  the  crank  pins  and  journals, 


Shukaloff  Drifting  Valve 

and  as  the  oil  used  is  of  a  light  quality,  the  journal  boxes 
are  provided  with  syphon  wick  feeds  to  prevent  waste. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  cab,  which  is  of 
steel,  is  lined  with  wood  and  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
completely  closed  in  at  the  sides.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  such  details  as  steps  and  running  boards.     In 


the  boiler,  which  weighs  56,450  lb.,  is  the  box  containing  the 
tender  tank  and  various  tender  details.  This  box  weighs 
29,700  lb.,  and  measures  25  ft.  4  in.  by  10  ft.  4  in.  by  8  ft. 
,>  in.  The  frame  box,  which  contains  one  pair  of  frames 
complete,  is  also  notable  because  of  its  size,  as  it  measures 
38  ft.  7  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  3  in.  and  weighs  17,200  lb. 
Further  particulars  of  these  locomotives  are  given  in  the 
table  of  dimensions: 

General  Data 

Gage   -i  •  5.  0- 

Service     Freight 

I-iiel    Soft  coal 

Vl'eight    in    working    order 201.000  1b. 

Weight   on    drivers 176.500  lb. 

Wcisht   on   leading  truck 24,500  lb. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order (about)    333.400  lb. 

Wheel  base,  driving 18  ft.  8  in. 

Wheel  base,  total 27  ft    10  in. 

Wheelbase,  engine  and  tender 60  ft.   iVi   in. 

Cylinders 

Kind    Simple 

Diametir  and  stroke 25  in.  by  28  in. 

P'ah-es 

Kind   Piston 

Diameter    12  in. 

IV  heels 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 52  in. 

Driving  diameter  of  center '. 1   m.   170  mm. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 1054  in.  by  12  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 8J^  in.  by  12  in. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter 33  in. 

Engine  truck,  journals 6  in.  by  12  in. 

Boiler 

Stvle    Straight 

Staying    Radial 

Working  pressure 180   lb.   per  sq. 

Inside  diameter  of  first  ring 65 

Thickness  of  sheets 21/32  in 

Firebox,  length  and  width 108  in.  by  86!4 

Depth,   front    76!^ 

Depth,  back   67 'A 


Zyabloff  By-Pass  Valve 


accordance  with  Russian  practice,  the  running  boards  are 
provided  with  outside  hand  rails. 

The  tender  is  mounted  on  two  four-wheel,  arch-bar  trucks. 
The  tank  is  of  the  water-bottom  type,  and  is  equipped  with 
a  water  level  indicator.  A  radial  buffer  is  applied  between 
the  engine  and  tender. 

These  locomotives,  after  being  completely  erected  and  tried 
under  steam,  are  stripped;  and  each  engine  is  shipped  in  34 
packages.  All  the  parts  are  boxed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  boiler,  driving-wheels,  engine  truck  and  tender  wheels, 
and  tender  truck  frames.    The  heaviest  package,  apart  from 


Firebox  j)Iates.  thickness,  sides,  back  and  crown ^   in. 

Firebox,  plates,  thickness,  tube H  in. 

Firebox,    water    space 4  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 194 — 2  in. 

Flues,   number  and  outside  diameter 28— 5>i  in. 

Tubes,  length  17  ft 

Healing  surface,   tubes 2,383  sq.  ft 

Heating  surface,  arch  tubes 27  sq.  ft 

Heating  surface,  firebox 200  sq.  ft 

Heating  surface,  total 2,610  sq.  ft 

Superheater   heating   surface    (steam  side) 579  sq.  ft 

Grate  area  64.6  sq.  ft 

Tender 

Wheels,  diameter 36  in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length S'A  in.  by  10  in. 

Water  capacity , 7,400  gal.  (U.  S.) 

Coal  capacity  8  metric  tons 


Railway   Fire    Protection   Association   Meets 

Reports  on  Fire  Prevention  as  Related  to  Explosives, 
Electrical    Hazards   and    Storage    of    Pulverized    Coal 


THE  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Railway  Fire 
Protection  Association  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
from  October  2  to  4,  inclusive.  B.  S.  Mace,  super- 
intendent of  insurance  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  association,  occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence 
of  P.  Hevener,  the  president,  who  is  now  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  National  Army.  The  attendance  was  somewhat  below 
that  of  last  year,  but  the  secretary  reported  an  increase  in 
total  membership  from  95  to  113.  Mr.  Mace  was  elected 
president  for  the  coming  year,  Robert  Scott,  superintendent 
of  insurance  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  G.  L.  Ball,  superintendent  of  insurance  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  was  made  secretary-treasurer.  The 
following  new  members  of  the  executive  committee  were 
elected :  P.  Hevener,  superintendent  of  the  insurance  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  now  in  the 
army  on  leave  of  absence;  W.  F.  Hickey,  superintendent  of 
insurance  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford;  C.  N. 
Rambo,  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  E.  W.  Osborne,  in- 
surance inspector  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Resolutions  offered  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  C. 
N.  Rambo,  chairman,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  con- 
tinued and  increased  attention  to  fire  protective  measures 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  association  and  will  be 
sent  to  the  presidents  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country. 

EXPLOSIVES  AND  OTHER  DANGEROUS  ARTICLES 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Explosives  and  Other  Dan- 
gerous Articles,  W.  S.  Topping,  Bureau  of  Explosives,  chair- 
man, is  abstracted  below: 

For  the  period  from  1907  to  and  including  June,  1917,  the 
total  number  of  explosions  occurring  in  the  transportation 
of  dynamite  alone  amounted  to  a  total  of  27  resulting  in  the 
death  of  10  persons  and  the  injury  of  35  others,  and  a  total 
property*  loss  of  $611,244.  The  causes  have  been  segre- 
gated and  we  find  that  of  the  total  of  27  accidents  six  were 
chargeable  to  failure  of  railway  employees  to  remove  or  iso- 
late shipments  before  they  were  reached  by  fire  originating 
through  other  sources.  Five  accidents  were  due  to  failure 
of  the  carrier  to  enforce  prompt  removal  by  flie  consignee, 
or  to  otherwise  dispose  of  shipments  of  high  explosives. 
Three  were  due  to  concealed  shi|imcnts  of  high  explosives 
in  trunks  or  in  household  goods  sliipped  by  miners.  In  two 
instances  explosions  were  due  to  fire  consuming  cars  of  ex- 
plosives, the  origin  of  the  fires  being  due  to  defective  car 
roofs  and  caused  by  sparks  lodging  thereon.  In  two  other 
instances  cars  of  explosives  were  involved  in  derailments. 

Our  records  also  show  that  the  following  causes  are  each 
responsible  for  an  accident: 

1.  T.eaking  cases  loaded  without  stayinR  end  on   end. 

2.  The  placing  of  a  car  of  high  explosives  ne.xt  to  a  car  placarded  "In- 
flammable"  and  alongside   a  cinder   bank. 

3.  Failure  to  place  car  in  center  of  train,  and  improperly  placing  car  be- 
tween tank  car  and  car  of  rails. 

4.  Failure  tc  inspect  or  pronerly  prepare  car.  draft  bolt  being  replaced 
and  not  covered   with   wood. 

5.  Failure  of  brakeman  to  adjust  switch,   which  derailed   the  car. 

6.  Failure  to  enforce  prompt  removal  by  consignee  at  a  non-agency 
station   and   storing  shipment   in   shed. 

7.  Spontaneous  decomposition  of  unsafe  explosives  not  passed  upon  by 
the  Bureau  of  Explosives  and  failure  promptly  to  dispose  of  a  leaking 
astray  shipment. 

8.  Careless  handling,   permitting  case  to   fall   under  car. 

9.  Intentional    explosion   by   a  criminal. 

Black  Powder 
Black  powder  is  usually  shipped  in  metal  kegs  and  under 
the  regulations  these  kegs  are  so  loaded  and  stayed  as  to 


prevent  movement  in  ordinary  transportation,  but  the  shocks 
cars  receive  incident  to  switching  and  yard  movement  some- 
times have  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the  staying  and  of 
permitting  the  kegs  to  roll  over  the  car  floor,  and  our  records 
show  many  instances  wherein  these  kegs  have  been  rup- 
tured and  grains  of  powder  spilled  on  the  floor.  In  not  all 
of  these  instances,  however,  has  an  explosion  occurred  be- 
cause of  the  care  exercised  by  railway  employees  upon  dis- 
covery of  these  bad  conditions.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  proper  place  for  explosives  is  in  their  containers  and  not 
strewn  over  a  car  or  warehouse  floor. 

Black  powder  is  much  easier  of  ignition  than  is  dynamite 
or  smokeless  powder  and  when  the  leaking  grains  of  powder 
are  ignited,  even  though  the  ignition  of  these  grains  may 
occur  some  distance  away  from  the  kegs  of  powder,  there  is 
a  grave  possibility  of  the  ignition  communicating  to  the  entire 
shipment.  The  ignition  of  black  powder  may  easily  occur 
through  a  spark  made  by  contact  between  metal  surfaces, 
or  a  flame  from  a  lighted  torch.  A  lighted  hand  lantern 
while  not  the  safest  sort  of  light  to  use  around  black  pow- 
der, probably  would  not  cause  trouble. 

For  the  period  from  1907  to  and  including  June,  1917, 
the  total  number  of  explosions  occurring  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  black  powder  amounted  to  a  total  of  18,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  38  persons  and  the  injury  of  78  others,  and  a 
total  property  loss  of  $125,723.  The  causes  have  been  segre- 
gated and  we  find  that  of  the  total  of  18  accidents  three  were 
due  to  derailments,  two  were  chargeable  to  the  concealment 
in  articles  of  Ijaggage,  while  the  remainder  were  due  to 
lightning,  sparks,  leakage,  carelessness  in  loading,  failure  to 
keep  tramps  away,  a  rear  end  collision,  impact  with  anotlier 
car  in  switching,  etc. 

OlHER   DANGEROCS  ARTICLES 

In  the  year  1916  there  were  536  accidents  coimected  with 
the  handling  of  acids,  which  resulted  in  the  injur)'  of  35 
persons  and  a  property  loss  to  the  carriers  of  about  $75,000. 
Of  the  various  kinds  of  acids  handled,  the  most  dangerous 
in  transportation  are  nitric  acid  or  mi.xcd  nitric  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Either  of  these  acids  will  cause  fires  when 
in  contact  with  combustible  material.  The  use  of  glass  con- 
tainers for  the  shipment  of  nitric  acid  undoubtedly  is  the 
cause  of  practically  all  of  the  fires,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  failure  of  shippers  properly  to  prepare  their  pack- 
ages, rough  handling  on  the  part  of  carriers  and  failure  of 
carriers'  employees  to  exercise  proper  supervision  over  the 
acceptance  and  loading  of  such  shipments. 

Of  the  other  dangerous  articles  the  greatest  hazard  is  in 
connection  with  tlie  movement  and  handling  of  inflammable 
liquids.  Under  the  regulations  an  inflammable  liquid  is  one 
that  has  a  flash  point  at  or  below  80  deg.  F..  which  means 
that  at  a  temperature  of  80  deg.  F.  or  below  the  liquid  gives 
off  inflammable  vapors  that  will  ignite  on  contact  with  flame. 
In  1916  70  serious  accidents  occurred  in  the  handling  of 
gasoline,  and  cost  the  carriers  $137,860  and  we  find  that  the 
cause  of  these  accidents  was: 

1.  Derailments  and  ignition  of  vapors  or  liquid  by  sparks 
produced  by  contact  of  metal  surfaces. 

2.  Ignition  by  trainmen's  lanterns. 

3.  Draining  of  automobiles  in  cars  or  on  platforms;  igni- 
tion of  tlie  liquid  or  vapors  by  lighted  matches  or  lanterns. 

1917  Troubles 
The  record  so  far  compiled  for  this  year  shows  a  repetition 
of  careless  acts  on  the  part  of  railway  emplo\ees  and  shows 
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many  accidents  and  fires  that  could  have  been  avoided  by 
the  exercise  of  proper  care  and  attention  to  details.  Inflam- 
mable liquids  in  tank  cars  seem  to  have  been  involved  in  fires 
of  considerable  frequency.  But  as  stated  before,  derailments 
were  in  many  instances  the  contributing  causes.  In  handling 
derailed  tank  cars  fires  have  occurred  due  to  failure  of  em- 
ployees to  act  with  extreme  care  and  observe  well-known 
precautions.  Other  tank  car-  fires  were  due  to  failure  on  the 
part  of  railway  employees  to  prevent  ignition  of  leaking 
gasoline  between  the  tracks.  Two  serious  fires  were  caused 
b)'  disobedience  of  rules  with  respect  to  removal  of  dome 
covers  while  contents  of  tank  cars  were  known  to  be  under 
pressure. 

Put  Out  the  Fires  Before  They  Get  Beyond  Control 

When  fires  occur  in  connection  with  the  transportation  or 
storage  of  explosives  or  other  dangerous  articles,  the  one  im- 
portant thing  to  do  is  to  stop  the  fire  in  its  early  stage,  and 
for  this  purpose  qualified  and  well-trained  employees  are 
essential.  The  best  manner  of  extinguishing  these  fires  de- 
pends upon  the  immediate  existing  local  conditions.  Fires 
caused  by  nitric  acid  or  mixed  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
can  be  controlled  by  the  careful  use  of  water.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  water  care  must  be  exercised  as  in  contact  with  acid 
it  is  liable  to  cause  slight  explosions,  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
jection of  hot  acid,  which  may  cause  dangerous  burns. 
Therefore,  the  water  should  be  applied  from  a  safe  distance. 
Sand  may  also  be  used  to  stop  a  fire  started  by  acid,  but  if 
the  fire  has  thus  been  stopped,  the  early  use  of  water  is 
desirable  to  prevent  the  fire  breaking  out  again.  Thoroughly 
flush  away  any  remaining  acid  and  remove  leaking  or  dam- 
aged containers.  In  all  fires  caused  by  nitric  or  mixed  acids, 
a  considerable  amount  of  nitrous  fumes  will  be  given  off; 
these  fumes  are  extremely  irritating  and  are  poisonous.  Em- 
plovees  should  not  enter  a  car  or  other  confined  space  where 
such  fumes  are  present. 

Fire  in  a  case  of  friction  (strike  anywhere)  matches  fre- 
quently involves  ignition  of  the  match  heads  in  one  or  more 
of  the  inside  cartons.  It  the  outside  box  is  not  broken  open 
and  the  smoke  dies  away  after  a  moment  or  two,  no  further 
action  is  necessary,  as  the  fire  has  already  been  extinguished 
for  want  of  oxygen,  and  nothing  will  he  gained  by  opening 
the  box.  If  the  fire  has  gained  some  headway,  the  burning 
box  or  boxes  should  be  removed  from  the  car  or  warehouse 
if  this  is  possible;  or  water  should  be  freely  used.  Boxes 
should  not  be  broken  open,  as  the  fire  will  be  increased  by 
such  action. 

Fires  in  ground  charcoal  or  in  charcoal  screenings  are 
best  handled  in  removing  the  burning  packages  (usually 
bags).  If  conditions  are  such  that  removal  is  not  possible, 
water  may  be  used  sparingly  to  extinguish  the  visible  fire; 
then  remove  all  of  the  charcoal  and  separate  the  w-et  from  the 
dry  charcoal.  The  dry  charcoal  should  be  stored  under 
cover  and  under  observation  for  several  days  before  permit- 
ting such  a  shipment  to  move  forward,  as  it  is  probable  that 
fire  may  burst  out  again.  The  wet  charcoal  should  be 
destroyed  as  it  is  unsafe  to  transport.  Fires  in  lump  char- 
coal should  be  extinguished  with  as  little  water  as  possible 
and  the  wet  charcoal  removed  from  the  balance  of  the  lading. 
The  same  precautions  as  to  observation  for  several  days 
should  be  followed  to  see  that  fire  does  not  again  occur. 

Fires  which  involve  only  a  small  amount  of  gasoline  can 
often  be  extinguished  by  the  liberal  use  of  water,  but  if  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  gasoline  already  ignited,  water  will 
only  spread  the  fire.  Sand  or  earth  should  be  used  to  con- 
trol the  flames  of  the  burning  gasoline,  and  could  possibly 
be  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to  smother  the  fire. 

Fires  involving  tank  cars  may  occur  through  ignition  of 
the  vapors  escaping  from  a  safety  valve.  The  burning  of 
these  vapors  and  even  of  the  liquid  itself  is  not  a  serious 
matter  except  as  a  source  of  trouble  to  surrounding  prop- 


ert}-.  An  effort  should  be  made  promptly  to  extinguish 
such  fires  by  the  use  of  wet  bagging  thrown  over  the  safetv 
valve,  pouring  sand  in  quantity  on  top,  or  if  the  means  are 
availaijle,  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  jet  of  steam.  If  this  can- 
not be  done,  isolation  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  and  the 
fire  will  eventually  burn  itself  out. 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  the  basis  of  many  of  the  various 
chemical  fire  extinguishers,  if  thrown  on  an  oil  fire  forms 
a  heavy  non-inflammable  vapor  over  the  liquid,  and  mixe^ 
readily  with  oils.  The  vapor  is  about  five  times  as  heavy 
as  air,  and  although  the  fumes  from  carbon  tetrachloride 
are  pungent,  brief  exposure  to  them  does  not  cause  perma- 
nent injury.  The  efficacy  of  carbon  tetrachloride  depends 
largely  on  the  skill  of  the  user. 

Sawdust  may  be  used  by  means  of  long-handled  shovels, 
in  extinguishing  fires  involving  open  tanks.  The  sawdust  i.~ 
not  easily  ignited,  but  floats  on  the  surface  forming  a  blanket 
which  will  exclude  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Fires  in  sulphur  are  best  extinguished  with  water,  or  if 
discovered  at  the  start  the  burning  portion  may  be  removed. 
Sulphur  does  not  bum  rapidly  nor  will  the  fire  spread  rap- 
idly. After  a  fire  is  apparently  extinguished  the  shipment 
should  be  kept  under  observation,  as  owing  to  the  low  igni- 
tion temperature  fire  may  burst  out  again.  The  fumes  are 
suft'ocating  and  should  be  avoided  by  employees. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  easily  ignitable,  but  when  inti- 
mately mixed  with  organic  matter,  such  as  jute  bagging,  is 
liable  to  cause  serious  trouble  if  ignited.  The  melted  ni- 
trate retains  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  when  water  is  thrown 
on  it  the  sudden  generation  of  steam  \\\\\  cause  the  melted 
nitrate  to  scatter  and  start  fresh  fire.  Whenever  practicable, 
fires  in  shipments  of  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  smothered 
immediately,  as  they  are  difficult  to  extinguish  with  water 
after  gaining  any  headway. 

Leaking  or  damaged  cases  containing  bromine  require 
careful  attention  in  order  to  avoid  fire  and,  particularly,  per- 
sonal injuries.  Fumes  of  bromine  may  be  neutralized  and 
settled  by  using  ammonia  water  or  household  ammonia 
sprayed  through  a  sprinkler  or  watering  pot.  Sufficient  am- 
monia should  be  sprinkled  to  counteract  the  bromine  fumes, 
and  the  box  and  packing  saturated  with  the  bromine  should 
be  saturated  with  sufficient  ammonia  so  that  the  odor  of  am- 
monia becomes  more  noticeable  than  the  bromine.  After  neu- 
tralizing the  bromine,  the  broken  or  leaking  bottles  can  be 
removed  from  {he  cases. 

The  Bureau  of  Explosives  early  took  hold  of  the  ques- 
tion of  properly  constructed  cylinders  for  acetylene  and  very 
exhaustive  tests  were  conducted.  Finally,  with  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  acetylene  industry,  the  bureau  developed 
its  regulations  so  that  the  hazard  of  transportation  has  he- 
come  negligible,  and  thus  the  cylinders  are  now  so  safe- 
guarded that  the  widespread  use  throughout  the  country,  so 
far  as  approved  cylinders  are  concerned,  is  not  accompanied 
\>y  undue  hazards.  As  regards  the  oxygen  cylinder,  the 
bureau  has  made  more  and  more  rigorous  regulations,  devel- 
oped systems  of  inspection  and  test,  including  permanent 
records  so  that  the  oxygen  cylinder  with  its  1,800  lb.  pres- 
sure to  the  square  inch  goes  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
transportation  and  the  use  of  half  a  billion  feet  of  oxygen 
fx'r  annum  and  is  not  accompanied  with  accidents  attributa- 
ble to  cylinder  failure. 

FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  PROTECTION  IN  RAILROAD 
YARDS 

The  committee  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Protection  in  Ter- 
minal, Classification  and  Storage  Yards,  F.  A.  Greene,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  chairman,  was  approved.  The  committee. 
however,  was  requested  to  continue  its  investigation  of  the 
subject  and  to  make  a  final  report  at  the  next  meeting.  An 
abstract  of  the  report  follows: 
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Prevention 

Preventive  measures  may  generally  be  included  under  the 
phrase  ''careful  housekeeping."'  All  hay,  straw,  rubbish, 
paper,  etc.,  should  be  removed  and  the  doors  of  wooden  box 
cars  should  be  kept  closed;  grass,  weeds  and  undergrowth 
should  be  kept  out,  and  rubbish  should  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  yards  or  near  storage  tracks  and  suitable  incin- 
erators should  be  provided,  especially  where  car  cleaning 
is  done.  Definite  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  dis- 
position of  trash.  Cars  should  not  be  .stored  near  hazardous 
risks,  such  as  wooden  grain  elevators,  warehouses,  etc.,  or 
where  exposed  by  the  burning  of  adjacent  property.  Dead 
end  tracks  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

The  watchman's  service  is  important  and  should  consist 
of  regular  tours  of  the  entire  yard  lioth  day  and  night,  regis- 
tering on  approved  portable  watchmen's  clocks  from  stations 
distributed  throughout  the  yard  recording  at  each  station  at 
least  every  two  hours  and  at  some  station  every  30  minutes. 
There  should  be  a  watchman  for  each  1,000  cars  and  in  the 
selection  for  this  service  preference  should  be  given  to  }'oung 
able-bodied  men  with  sight,  hearing  and  sense  of  smell  un- 
impaired. His  duties  would  be  to  keep  out  tresjjasscrs,  to 
close  or  have  closed  all  car  doors,  to  report  dirty  conditions 
in  yard,  engines  throwing  sparks,  and  he  should  be  well 
informed  as  to  the  location  of  all  fire  ajjpliances,  fire  alarm 
boxes,  etc. 

Protectiox 

Two  factors  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  outlay 
warranted  are  the  number  of  men  that  are  available  to 
handle  equipment  and  the  ratio  of  the  cost  to  the  average 
value  at  risk. 

The  most  economical  and  efficient  method  of  protecting 
classification  and  storage  yards  is  by  ecjuipping  all  shifting 
engines  with  fire  extinguishing  apparatus.  There  are  sev- 
eral types  of  such  apparatus  on  the  market,  all  working  on 
the  general  principle  of  syphoning  the  water  from  the  engine 
tank  by  means  of  a  steam  jet,  any  one  of  which  is  capable 
of  throwing  a  very  satisfactory  fire  stream. 

The  great  advantage  of  shifting  engines  equipped  with  fire 
extinguishing  apparatus  for  the  protection  of  yards  is  that 
they  are  readily  moved  to  the  fire  and  are  ordinarily  well 
distributed  throughout  the  yard,  so  that  at  least  one  engine 
can  be  brought  into  service  at  any  point  promptly.  In  the 
hands  of  a  proper  organization  shifting  engines  equipped 
with  fire  extinguishing  apparatus  can  render  almost  as  effi- 
cient service  as  water  lines  and  fire  liydfants.  Two  non- 
freezing  type  "'listed"'  chemical  extinguishers  of  the  2J-2-gal. 
size  with  shoulder  strap  attachments  may  be  added  to  the 
engine  equipment  to  good  advantage. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency  from  shifting  en- 
gines equipped  with  fire  extinguishing  apjiaratus,  a  fire  bri- 
gade organization  should  be  formed  in  each  yard  or  district 
and  special  instructions  should  be  issued  by  the  division 
superintendent  and  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards  in  the  dis- 
trict covered  and  in  such  other  places  as  may  be  necessary. 
These  instructions  should  designate  an  employee,  usually  the 
yardmaster,  to  assume  general  charge  of  the  operations  of 
the  engines  to  insure  that  they  are  given  right  of  way  through 
the  yard  in  case  of  fire.  The  conductor  of  each  crew  should 
be  held  responsible  for  his  own  crew  and  the  members  of 
each  crew  should  be  assigned  specific  duties,  such  as  first 
brakeman — laying  of  hose  lines  and  assisting  at  nozzle; 
second  brakeman — coupling  of  hose  and  assisting  at  nozzle; 
fireman — coupling  hose  to  locomotive  extinguisher  and  as- 
sisting engineman;  engineman — care  and  o])eration  of  fire 
extinguisher.  Suitable  fire  signals  should  l)e  arranged  for 
calling  shifting  engines  or  other  assistance.  Fire  drills 
should  be  held  every  two  weeks  and  reports  made  to  the 
superintendent;  water,  however,  should  not  be  turned  on  dur- 
ing freezing  weather. 


H.AND  Fire  Equipment 
For  the  further  protection  of  yards,  it  is  recommended 
thai  2J/j-gal.  chemical  extinguishers  be  distributed  in  all 
heated  yard  buildings,  such  as  scale  offices,  switch  houses, 
etc.,  and  that  employees  be  designated  to  handle  these  ex- 
tinguishers in  the  event  of  fire.  In  larger  yards,  it  is  also 
recommended  that  one  or  more  40-gal.  chemical  engines  of 
the  upset  type  be  provided  and  a  sufficient  fire  brigade  or- 
ganization formed  to  bring  them  into  service. 

Water  Mains  and  Fire  Hydr.'vnts 
This  type  of  protection  is  the  most  expensive  to  install 
and  iicfore  recommending  its  installation  a  careful  estimate 
should  be  prepared  of  the  cost  to  determine  if  the  values 
subject  to  risk  from  one  fire  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
expenditure.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  while  the  aggregate  values  in  yards  are  very  large,  never- 
theless they  cannot  be  considered  subject  to  a  single  loss,  as 
it  is  possible  with  efficient  shifting  service  to  remove  the  cars 
and  prevent  a  general  conflagration. 

Fire  Brigade 

The  importance  of  a  well  trained  fire  brigade  cannot  be 
over-e.-timated  particularly  at  points  isolated  or  inaccessible 
to  city  fire  protection.  Frequently  in  laying  out  systems  of 
fire  protection,  the  fire  brigade  fails  to  receive  the  considera- 
tion which  its  importance  deserves  and  fire  pumps  and  dis- 
triljution  systems,  however  perfect,  will  prove  of  little  value 
if  the  means  are  neglected  by  w^hich  their  possibilities  are 
to  be  realized. 

In  organizing  a  jjrivate  fire  brigade  the  use  of  the  pamphlet 
on  "Private  Fire  Brigades,"  issued  by  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  is  recommended. 

Signaling  Systems 
The  installation  of  approved  fire  alarm  systems  to  cover 
wide  areas,  such  as  classification  and  storage  yards,  involves 
considerable  expense  and  is  warranted  only  where  complete 
systems  of  water  mains  and  hydrants  are  installed  and  a  fire 
brigade  organization  is  maintained.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, it  is  believed  that  the  yard  telephone  service  used 
in  connection  with  the  whistle  alarms  sounded  by  shifting 
engines  or  from  the  power  plant  will  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

City  Protection 

In  most  yards  on  account  of  inaccessibility,  the  efficiency 
of  outside  fire  protection  will  be  more  or  less  reduced.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  wherever  public  or  volunteer  fire 
departments  are  located  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a 
yard  care  be  exercised  to  maintain  the  roadways  in  good 
condition  at  all  times.  It  is  also  advisable  wherever  jxissiljle 
to  have  a  city  fire  alarm  box  or  an  auxiliary  box  located  on 
the  premises,  otherwise  the  telephone  number  of  the  nearest 
city  fire  company  should  be  shown  on  the  fire  alarm  code. 

PROTECTION  OF  WHARVES  AND  PIERS 

\\'.  F.  Hickey,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  \\harves 
and  Piers,  read  a  report  which  emphasized  the  great  vulnera- 
bility to  fire  of  most  of  the  piers  and  wharves  of  the  country 
and  urged  (I),  fireproof  construction  of  piers  and  wharves; 
(2),  proper  care  and  protection  by  officials  and  employees; 
(3),  the  provision  of  all  means  of  extinguishing  fires  pos- 
sible. He  stated  that  at  the  present  time  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions were  vitally  necessary  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  business  being  handled  on  wharves  and  piers,  the 
danger  of  congestion  and  the  nature  of  the  traffic  handled, 
which  include  considerable  quantities  of  munitions.  He 
recommended  that  the  water  end  of  piers  and  the  bulkhead 
which  abuts  on  the  water  front  be  guarded  rigidly  day  and 
niglit  with  frequent  watchmen  clock  records  as  that  is  the 
most  likely  place  of  attack   for   incendiarism  by  an   alien 
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enemy.     The  work  of  this  committee  was  continued  with  a 
request  that  it  file  a  final  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

HAZARDS  IN  THE  STORAGE  OF  PULVERIZED  COAL 

C.  P.  Beislle,  chemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives,  read  a 
paper  on  Hazards  in  Connection  with  the  Storage  of  Pul- 
verized Coal,  a  liberal  abstract  of  which  follows: 

In  the  development  of  the  use  of  pulverized  coal,  together 
with  many  advantages  and  economies,  there  has  appeared  a 
certain  hazard  in  handling  and  storage.  This  hazard  under 
proper  conditions  is  not  severe,  but  should  be  recognized 
and  provided  against  in  designing  and  operating  equipment. 
The  hazards  of  pulverized  coal  are  of  two  kinds.  First: 
the  hazard  of  spontaneous  ignition,  and  second :  the  explosion 
hazard. 

Spontaneous  Ignition 

It  has  long  been  known  that  spontaneous  ignition  takes 
place  at  times  in  the  storage  of  bituminous  coal.  Observa- 
tions of  numerous  fires  in  coal  in  storage  and  shipment  show 
tliat  the  fires  originate  in  coal  in  large  bulk,  preferably  in 
the  fine  or  slack  coal,  and  that  the  spontaneous  heating  is 
apparently  stimulated  by  moisture.  It  is  also  generally 
found  that  fires  are  more  liable  to  originate  spontaneously 
in  coal  containing  comparatively  large  amounts  of  sulphur. 

Closer  investigation  shows  that  freshly  mined  bituminous 
coal  when  exposed  to  air  starts  to  absorb  oxygen  imme- 
diately. This  oxygen  at  first  combines  directly  with  unsat- 
urated compounds  in  the  coal,  and  in  so  doing  causes  some 
increase  in  temperature.  As  the  temperature  increases  the 
rate  of  oxygen  absorption  also  increases,  and  after  the  tem- 
perature reaches  a  certain  critical  point  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  are  given.  If  the  conditions  are  favorable  this  process 
may  extend  to  the  point  of  ignition. 

As  the  process  initially  depends  on  the  action  of  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  on  the  coal,  this  action  will  take  place  only 
on  the  surface  of  the  coal.  The  ratio  of  the  surface  to  the 
mass  is  enormously  increased  as  the  size  of  the  individual 
particles  is  decreased.  Consequently  the  finer  the  state  of 
division  of  the  coal,  the  more  rapid  the  spontaneous  oxida- 
tion, and  the  more  rapid  the  consequent  development  of  heat. 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  coal,  although  taking 
place  at  any  temperature,  increases  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases; hence  spontaneous  heating  is  more  likely  to  occur 
if  the  coal  is  at  a  high  temperature  to  start  with. 

In  preparing  pulverized  coal  for  use  the  coal  is  first  dried 
and  then  ground.  This  drying  is  accomplished  by  direct 
heating,  and  is  necessary  to  get  the  fine  and  uniform  grinding 
required  for  the  proper  use  of  the  fuel.  The  coal  after  pass- 
ing through  the  dryer  is  pulverized  while  still  hot  or  warm. 
As  the  drying  and  fine  grinding  are  essential  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  fuel,  the  logical  precaution  is  to  carry  on  the 
drying  process  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  practicable.  This 
not  only  tends  to  reduce  the  chances  of  spontaneous  ignition, 
but  also  prevents  the  direct  ignition  of  the  coal  in  the  dryer, 
which  sometimes  happens.  The  efficiency  of  the  drying 
process  need  not  be  lowered  materially  by  the  use  of  lower 
temperatures,  as  the  rapidity  of  drying  depends  not  only  on 
the  temperature,  but  also  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  air 
current  passes  over  the  material  being  dried.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  the  aim  to  get  the  drying  done  at  comparatively 
low  temperatures  and  with  the  use  of  a  strong  draught 
through  the  dryer.  The  temperature  of  the  coal  coming  from 
the  dryer  should  not  exceed  150  deg.  F. 

The  pulverized  coal  should  be  stored  in  metal  bins  or  re- 
ceptacles sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  circulation  of  air  or 
the  entrance  of  moisture.  The  amount  of  pulverized  coal 
kept  in  storage  should  be  as  small  as  is  practical,  considering 
the  daily  consumption:  the  reserve  of  fuel  should  be  stored 
in  the  lump  condition  and  not  as  pulverized  coal.  In  case 
pulverized   coal    ignites   spontaneously,    or    from    any    other 


cause,  it  burns  slowly  with  smouldering  combustion,  and  if 
kept  in  tight  metal  bins  is  not  liable  to  cause  much  loss. 
Fires  occurrmg  in  this  way  should  be  extinguished  by  wash- 
ing out  the  contents  of  the  bin  with  a  stream  of  water. 

In  common  with  other  combustible  dusts,  such  as  flour, 
elevator  dust,  etc.,  under  certain  conditions  coal  dust  or  pul- 
verized coal  is  capable  of  producing  violent  explosions.  This 
explosive  action  can  take  place  only  when  the  dust  is  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  then  it  requires  the  contact  of  a  spark 
or  flame  for  ignition. 

Coal  dust  suspended  in  the  air  has  somewhat  the  same 
risks  of  fire  and  explosion  as  the  vapors  of  inflammable 
liquids,  and  much  the  same  precautions  must  be  used  to  pre- 
vent escape  of  dust  clouds  into  the  atmosphere  as  is  taken 
to  prevent  escape  of  inflammable  vapors. 

Storage  bins,  dryers,  pulverizers  and  conveyors  should  be 
tight  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  pulverized  coal  into  the 
atmosphere.  Coal  dust  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
on  exposed  surfaces  inside  of  buildings  or  in  other  places 
where  by  any  means  it  may  be  thrown  into  the  air  to  form 
a  dust  cloud. 

No  lights  other  than  incandescent  electric  lights  provided 
with  heavy  guards  should  be  permitted  in  places  where  pul- 
verized coal  is  being  prepared,  handled  or  stored.  Fires, 
matches,  lanterns  or  torches  should  not  be  permitted  in  or 
around  pulverizing  mills  or  storage  bins. 

The  inflammability  of  pulverized  coal  depends  on  the  pro- 
portion of  volatile  matter  in  the  coal  and,  therefore,  bitu- 
minous coal  is  more  dangerous  in  this  respect  than  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  lignites  are  more  dangerous  than  bituminous 
coal.  While  pulverized  anthracite  coal  is  not  liable  to  spon- 
taneous ignition  and  is  less  liable  to  produce  dust  explosions 
than  other  coal,  the  coal  commonly  pulverized  for  use  as 
fuel  is  bituminous  coal  or  lignite,  as  pulverized  anthracite 
coal  has  not  yet  been  successfully  applied  as  a  fuel,  except 
when  mixed  with  softer  coal. 

ELECTRICAL  HAZARDS 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Electrical  Hazards,  T.  S. 
Potts,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  chairman,  was  ac- 
cepted. The  report  included  proposed  instruction  cards  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  fire  hazards  of  electric  light  and  motor 
installations  by  giving  instructions  as  to  their  proper  main- 
tenance and  operation. 

STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  FIRE  LOSSES 

E.  B.  Berry,  chief  insurance  inspector  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  read  a  report  on  statistics  of  fire  losses  during  1916, 
which  follows  in  part: 

Forty-nine  railroads,  representing  120,805  miles,  reported 
5,077  fires  in  1916,  with  a  loss  of  $4,677,374,  an  increase 
of  16  2-3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  fires  and  74  4-10  per 
cent  in  losses  over  the  previous  year.  The  average  loss  per 
fire  increased  from  $55  to  $921,  or  66  per  cent,  and  loss  per 
mile  of  road  increased  from  $23.62  to  $38.71,  or  64  per  cent. 

As  in  previous  years,  77  per  cent  of  the  entire  loss  was 
caused  by  the  six  prolific  fire  breeders : 

Per  cent. 

Detective   electric  wiring 14 

Friction,  hot  boxes,  etc 19 

Locomotive    sparks    9 

Spontaneous  combustion    8 

Wrecl<s    6 

Unknown     21 

The  property  loss  was  divided  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Elevators     30 

Rolling   stock    20 

Miscellaneous    station    buildings 12 

Merchandise  in  transit 8 

Shop    property    6 

The  heavy  loss  in  elevator  buildings  is  attributed  to  the 
unsettled  conditions  of  the  country,  and  demonstrates  the 
absolute  need  of  thorough  and  competent  watch  and  patrol 
service. 
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The  rolling  stock  risk  shows  an  increased  loss  of  $226,259 
over  last  year;  while  a  large  percentage  of  the  loss  is  due  to 
the  destruction  of  cars  by  fire  at  industrial  plants,  the  psy- 
chology of  the  conditions  causing  heavy  loss  in  elevator  prop- 
erty should  act  inversely  with  respect  to  rolling  stock. 

Merchandise  in  transit  reporting  an  increase  loss  of  $111,- 
632  is  accounted  for  by  the  very  great  increase  in  tonnage 
handled  by  the  carrier  with  a  very  much  higher  value  per 
ton  unit.  The  loss  ratio  based  on  destructible  value  of  the 
risk  is  in  all  probability  lower  than  the  past  year. 

HOSE  AND  HOSE  COUPLINGS 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Hose  and  Hose  Couplings, 
F.  H.  Elmore,  Southern  Railway,  chairman,  was  accepted. 
Briefly,  it  recommended  the  following: 

1.  Cotton  rubber  lined  hose  where  exposed  to  moisture 
and  rough  usage. 

Use  23^-in.  hose  where  water  pressure  and  volume  and 
force  for  handling  sufficient. 

Use  2-in.  and  l^-^-in.  hose  where  volume  and  pressure 
reduced.     Nozzle  outlets  reduced  commcnsuratcly. 

Single  jacketed  hose,  except  whore  severity  of  service  de- 
mands double  jacketed. 


3.  Purchase  hose  with  underwriters'  specifications  and 
with  a  five  year  guarantee  of  service. 

4.  (a)     Factor)-  test  of  hose. 

(b)  Regular  service  in  drills. 

(c)  Optional   periodical   test   at  minimum   pressure 
of  125  lb. 

5.  Confining  use  of  hose  to  fire  protection  purposes.  Care 
and  maintenance  according  to  detailed  recommendations. 

6.  A  clearing  house  for  both  new  and  old  hose  and  au- 
thoritative records  of  all  hose,  couplings  and  threads  used. 

7.  Adoption  of  the  national  standard,  2J'4-in.  x  3  1/16- 
in.,  lYz  threads  to  the  inch,  as  rapidly  as  practicable  and 
provision  of  adapters  where  necessary. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  MILITARY 
RAILROAD 

The  illu.strations  show  one  of  the  narrow  gage  locomotives 
built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  United 
States  government  for  service  on  the  narrow  gage  lines  run- 
ning up  to  the  trenches  at  the  front;  one  of  the  standard  gage 
flat  cars  built  by  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company,  and 
a  crawling  traction  steam  shovel  also  intended  for  military 
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Narrow-gage     Locomotive     lor     Light     Railway     Service 
France;  Built  by  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 


A    Steam   Shovel   for   the   Railway   Engineers;   Built   by   the 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


Standard-gage   Flat   Car   of  33  Tons   Capacity;   Built   for   Service    Overseas   by   tlu'    Haskell   &   Barker  Car  Company 


Portable  reels  and  standard  hose  houses  for  yards;  sub- 
stantial stationary  reels  in  buildings. 

2.  Unlined  linen  hose  where  not  exposed  to  dampness 
or  mechanical  injury,  and  not  subject  to  test. 

Use  l^'j-in.  and  2-in.  hose  according  to  volume  and  pres- 
sure or  size  of  injector  pipes. 

tfse  234-in.  hose  on  engines  equipped  with  independent 
pumps. 

Metal  racks  and  reels  in  buildings;  nu't;il  rack  in  cab  of 
switch  engines. 


railroad  and  construction  work  abroad.  Under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  War  Department  and  of  Uie  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information  regarding  the  publication  of  military  infor- 
mation, pui)lication  of  the  specifications  of  this  equipment 
and  of  the  number  to  be  used  is  prohibited. 


Holl.^nd's  New  R.xilw.ay  Guide. — An  E.xchange  tele- 
gram states  that  the  Dutch  Government  recently  pulilished 
a  new  railway  guide  for  the  winter.  Two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
press trains  and  many  others  have  been  eliminated. 


Central  Station  at  Tokk 


The  Progress  of  the  Japanese  Railroads 

Part  1. — Development  of  the  System  and  an  Account  of 
the  Present  Organization,  Traffic,  Rates  and  Problems 

By  Sukehiko  Goto 

Civil  Engineer  for  the  Imperial  Government  Railways,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


JAPAN  began  railway  construction  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury later  than  Europe  and  America,  the  iirst  rail- 
way laid  between  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  being 
opened  in  1872.  History  records  that  a  miniature  engine 
was  brought  to  Japan  by  Commodore  Perry,  in  1854,  for 
presentation  to  the  Shogun  when  his  fleet  made  its  first  visit 
to  Japan's  shores.  Some  time  later  a  railway  concession 
between  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  was  negotiated  for  American 
interests,  but  this  project  was  frustrated  by  the  downfall  ot 
the  Tokugawa  government. 

Immediately  after  the  restoration  the  new  government  laid 
down  a  program  for  a  national  system  of  railways,  and  after 
considerable  delay  funds  were  procured  in  England  to  the 
amount  of  one  million  sterling.  This  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  18-mile  Tokio- Yokohama  line,  which  was 
opened  to  traffic  in  1872.  Two  years  later  the  Kobe-Osaka 
section,  a  stretch  of  20  miles,  was  completed  and  in  1877 
it  was  extended  to  Kyoto.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  rail- 
way construction  program,  work  did  not  proceed  as  speedily 
as  was  at  first  intended,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  so  that  in 
1882-3  only  about  115  miles  of  line  had  been  built,  mainly 
centered  about  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Kyoto. 

In  1881,  after  the  government  had  concluded  to  encourage 
private  enterprise,  the  Nippon  Railway  Company  was  organ- 
ized to  build  a  line  between  Tokyo  and  Aomori,  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  main  island.  Under  the  concession 
agreement  the  government  undertook  to  construct  part  of  the 
new  road  and  assumed  control  over  construction  and  finance, 
including  rate-making.  In  return  for  a  land  grant  and  a 
guarantee  of  interest  payment  up  to  8  per  cent  for  10  to  15 
years,  the  company  was  obliged  to  finance  50  per  cent  of  the 
work  and  to  provide  certain  reduced  cost  service.  The  term 
of  the  concession  was  fixed  at  99  years,  with  tlie  privilege 
of  government  purchase  after  50  years. 

The  success  of  this  venture  gave  impetus  to  private  under- 
takings, and  until  1891  no  less  than  15  railway  projects  had 
been  started  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  and  the  lines  had 
attained  an  aggregate  length  of  1,071  miles,  although  the 
government  had  later  greatly  restricted  construction  subsidies 
and  interest  guarantees.  Railway  ventures  met  with  a  check 
in  the  crisis  of  1890,  resulting  from  a  crop  failure,  while 
the  desire  for  State  purchase  came  to  be  increasingly  evident 
in  that  it  became  exceedingly  difficult  to  operate  certain  lines 
with  anything  like  a  fair  return  upon  the  invL-stment. 

Early  in  1891  a  state  purchase  bill  was  placed  before  the 
Imperial  Diet,   but  as  a  result  of  a  compromise  this  was 

*Part  2;  An  account  of  the  roadway  and  equipment  practice,  construction 
s'tandards.  administration  of  employees,  etc.,  will  appear  in  a  later  issue. 


witlidrawn  in  favor  of  a  railway  construction  act,  which  was 
passed  the  next  year.  This  law  authorized  the  government 
to  float  bonds  for  railway  construction,  and  the  purchase  ot 
private  railways.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  favorable 
routes  were  left  open  to  private  enterprise.  This  law  served 
to  encourage  private  building  more  than  state  construction 
and  at  the  end  of  1894  the  government  owned  580  miles  of 
road,  as  compared  with  1,305  miles  in  the  hands  of  private 
interests,  while  ten  years  later  the  relative  figures  stood  at 
1,461  miles  and  3,231  miles.  Although  the  government  was 
far  from  satisfied  with  this  state  of  affairs,  no  concerted  move 
for  government  ownership  was  made  until  after  the  war  with 
Russia,  when,  in  March,  1906,  a  bill  for  the  state  purchase 
of  railways  was  introduced  in  the  Diet,  which  was  finally 
passed  in  a  somewhat  modified  shape. 

The  Purchase  Law 

Under  the  provision  of  this  law  the  government  was  auth- 
orized to  take  over  17  private  lines  at  any  time  between  1906 
and  1915  at  a  purchase  price  determined  by  the  following 
formulae : 

1.  Twenty  times  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying  the  cost  of  con- 
struction at  the  date  of  purchase  by  the  average  rate  of  net  profit  on  the 
cost  of  construction  during  the  six  semi-annual  business  terms  of  the 
company  from  the  latter  half  of  1902  to  the   first  half  of  1905  inclusive. 

2.  A  sum  obtained  by  converting  at  the  market  price  the  actual  cost  of 
stores  into  the  face  value  of  public  loan  bonds,  excepting  purchases  made 
with    debentures. 

By  the  term  "net  profit"  in  the  first  clause  is  meant  the  balance  remain- 
ing after  deducting  from  the  earnings  the  operating  expenses,  bonuses, 
and  the  interest  accruing  from  accounts  other  than  the  revenue  account. 
Tile  purchase  price  was  to  be  paid  in  not  less  than  five  years  after  date 
of  purchase  in   public  loans  at  face  value  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent. 

The  purchase  of  the  17  railways  was  carried  out  within  18 
months,  ending  in  October,  1907,  instead  of  10  years.  The 
mileage  thus  acquired  was  2,827  miles  and  the  purchase 
price,  including  numerous  utilities  of  an  allied  character,  was 
about  $240,000,000. 

System  Grows  Rapidly 

The  period  from  the  time  of  nationalization  until  1914 
was  one  of  phenomenal  expansion  of  traffic.  The  mileage 
increased  from  4,444.8  miles  to  5,472.7  miles,  or  23.1  per 
cent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mileage  of  double  or  multiple 
tracks  increased  from  459.5  miles  to  739.4  miles.  The  num- 
ber of  locomotives  rose  from  1,924  in  1908  to  2,500  in  1914. 
or  29.8  per  cent;  the  number  of  passenger  cars  from  4,989 
to  6,458,  and  of  freight  cars  from  32,242  to  42,705.  During 
the  seven  years  the  average  weight  of  locomotives  rose  from 
48.0  tons  to  52.9  tons,  and  the  average  capacity  of  freight 
cars  from  7.2  tons  to  8.6  tons.    The  locomotive  mileage  also 
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increased  from  43,901,036  to  68,744,136  miles  and  the  car 
mileage  from  647,183,493  to  1,212,753,097  miles. 

The  passenger  mileage  increased  from  2,353,270,765  to  3,- 
690,964,619,  a  gain  of  47.5  per  cent,  and  the  ton-mileage 
from  1,441,125,011  to  3,053,842,638,  or  more  than  double 
the  figures  of  seven  years  previous.  The  density  of  traffic 
was  also  marked.  In  1907-8  the  number  of  train-miles  per 
day  per  mile  of  line  was  27.5,  the  passenger  mileage  per  day 
per  mile  of  line  1,630  and  the  net  ton-miles  per  day  per  mile 
of  line  was  989,  while  in  1913-14  these  figures  increased  to 
29.4  miles,  1,909  passenger  miles  and  1,566  ton-miles,  re- 
spectively. 

The  gross  earnings,  as  compared  with  seven  years  before, 
advanced  from  $34,887,500  to  $56,738,500,  an  increase  of 
62.6  per  cent,  while  the  operating  expenses  increased  from 
$17,875,800  to  $27,275,600,  an  increase  of  52.9  per  cent, 
and  net  earnings  advanced  from  $15,512,600  to  $29,462,900, 
or  about  90  per  cent.  The  operating  ratio  decreased  from 
51  per  cent  to  48  per  cent,  while,  with  an  increase  in  the 
capital  investment  from  $190,173,700  in  1907-8  to  $376,- 
943,500  in  1913-14,  the  rate  of  return  upon  the  investment 
rose  from  4.49  to  6.0  per  cent. 

The  period  l)eginning  with  August,  1914,  and  continuing 
up  to  the  present  time,  was  marked  by  a  temporary  setiwick 
because  of  the  war  and  other  adverse  circumstances.  The 
culmination  of  this  reverse  occurred  in  March,  1915,  l^ut 
toward  the  end  of  July  of  that  year  the  market  began  to 
show  signs  of  revival,  owing  to  the  substantial  export  of 
war  materials  to  Russia  and  the  increased  volume  of  general 
merchandise  sliipped  to  America  and  other  countries.  Thence- 


Through  trains  provided  with  dining  and  sleeping  car 
service  are  regularly  run  on  all  the  trunk  lines,  of  which  the 
daily  train  de  luxe  between  Tokyo  and  Shimonoseki  is  most 
notable.  This  is  scheduled  to  make  connections  with  the 
Korea-Manchuria  through  train  and  the  train  on  the  Chinese 
Eastern  railway  to  facilitate  overland  communications  with 
Europe  via  Korea.  ^Manchuria  and  Siberia.     A  train  is  also 


Map  of  Japan 

forward  the  monthly  returns  have  marked  a  steady  increase  run  on  the  line  lietween  Tokyo  and  Tsuruga,  a  port  on  the 

up  to  the  present.  Japan  sea,  to  effect  a  connection  with  Vladivostok  and  the 

Traffic  returns  for  the  _\ear  ending  March  31,  1916,  trans-Siberian   route. 

Year  under     Increase  against  Rccent  years  havc  witnessed  the  electrification  of  a  sub- 

^''^"-                                                     VLview.        preceding  year.  stantial  mileage  of  urban  and  suburban  lines.   Electric  trains 

Passengers    carried    165.780,903              5,384,681  i     .                T   l                 J    ■»'    i^i                —          jj-^-          i 

Tons  of  freight  hauled 35.231.896            3.is!787  ^^^  "ow  run  between    1  okyo  and   \okT)hama,  an  additional 

Earnings    from    passenger    traffic $30,117,000           $2,676,000  double  track   line   havinc   been    built    for   thnt   nnrnnsp       Tlif> 

Earnings    from    freight    traffic $30.-t46.00O           $3,442,000  uuuuie    iracK    line    iiavin„    ueeii    uuiu    lor   uiai   purpose.       I  ne 

\amanotc   line,    which   connects   Tokvo   and   Ueno   station, 

'^"'^'    $60,563,000        $6,118,000  ^^^j,,    ^(etropolitan   terminus,   has   also  been  electrified    for 

While  endeavoring  to  promote  the  growth  of  traffic  and  the  convenience  of  through  passengers, 
insure  the  profitable  operation  of  the  lines,  the  railway  The  ferrv  service  between  Japan  proper  and  Korea,  the 
management  has  made  material  efforts  to  improve  the  pass-  main  island  and  the  islands  of  Shikoku  and  the  Hokkaido 
enger  and  other  ser\-ice  in  tlie  direction  of  safety,  speed  and  is  operated  by  the  railways.  Thirty-six  steamers  are  in  the 
comfort.  The  speeds  of  passenger  train.';  have  been  increased  service  and  about  2.000,000  passensjers  and  800,000  tons  of 
materially  and  the  size  and  weight  of  the  cars  have  been  freight  are  handled  annually.  Car  Wrv  service  was  also  in- 
increased  so  that  they  are  now  practically  of  the  same  dimen-  auguratcd  a  few  davs  ago  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
sions  as  those  in  use  on  English  railways.  main  island  and  the  island  of  Kvushu. 
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Passenger  Fai^es 

When  the  private  railways  were  nationalized  and  brought 
under  uniform  control  in  1907,  the  passenger  fares  on  the 
purchased  lines  were  fundamentally  remodeled,  a  tapering 
system  being  adopted.  This  brought  about  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  all  rates,  particularly  for  long  distance  travel. 
The  fare  per  mile  for  third-class  was  fixed  at  0.87  cents  for 
distances  under  50  miles,  0.65  cents  for  distances  between 
50  and  100  miles,  0.5  cents  between  100  to  200  miles,  0.4 
cents  between  200  to  300  miles,  and  0.35  cents  for  distances 
above  300  miles.  The  rate  for  second-class  was  reduced 
from  175  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  of  the  third-class,  and  the 
first-class  from  300  per  cent  to  250  per  cent  of  the  third. 
A  transit  tax  imposed  upon  all  tickets  is  collected  by  the 
railways  and  paid  into  the  treasury.  An  extra  charge  is 
made  for  passage  on  limited  trains.  For  suburban  travel, 
commutation  and  season  tickets  are  sold  at  reduced  rates,  an 
80  per  cent  discount  being  accorded  to  school  children.  The 
limit  of  free  baggage  is  fixed  at  about  40  lb.  for  the  third- 
class,  about  80  lb.  for  the  second-class  and  about  133  lb. 
for  first-class. 

The  effects  of  the  reduction  of  fares,  especially  on  long 
distance  travel  under  the  new  tariff,  are  indicated  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  traffic  revenue  during  the  years  1907-08  to  that 
of  1908-09.  In  1907-08,  when  the  new  tariff  was  in  oper- 
ation for  six  months,  the  number  of  passengers  per  mile  of 


zone.  The  terminal  charge,  which  was  uniform  under  the 
old  system,  was  differentiated  according  to  distance,  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  being  effected  in  the  charge  upon  short 
haul  traffic.  At  the  same  time  the  distinction  between  ter- 
minal and  transportation  charges  was  abolished  in  account- 
ing the  rates.  The  carload  consignment  was  graded  into 
three  classes,  different  rates  being  adopted  for  the  different 
classes  in  consideration  of  the  relative  ability  of  each  class 
to  bear  the  charge,  while  specially  reduced  rates  were  pro- 
vided for  the  first-class  goods,  which  comprise  practically 
90  per  cent  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  freight  traffic. 

The  new  classification  distinguishes  four  grades:  quick 
service,  less-than-carload  (kin  [3.4  lb.]  rates  applicable), 
less-than-carload  (ton  rates  applicable)  and  carload.  The 
first  is  for  quick  service  on  freight  trains  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  free  cartage  within  the  radius  of  four  miles  of  the 
destination.  The  second  is  for  shipments  to  which  kin  rates 
are  applicable,  the  minimum  rates  being  for  67  lb.  The 
third  applies  to  heavy  goods  measured  in  terms  of  tons,  and 
the  tariffs  thereon  are  relatively  cheap.  The  carload  grade 
applies  to  freight  of  five  tons  and  more  received  as  one  ship- 
ment. 

The  classification  of  goods  consists  of  a  first-class,  includ- 
ing cereals,  coal,  cement,  timber,  stone,  salt  and  manures;  a 
second-class,  including  sugar,  tea,  cotton,  young  shoots  and 
fruits;  a  third-class,  containing  potter)',  porcelain,  furniture. 
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line  was  25,790  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the 
average  earnings  per  passenger  fell  off  by  2.6  cents  and  the 
average  per  passenger  per  mile  by  0.01  cent. 

Freight  Rates 

The  railroads  provide  a  par(;el  service  handled  on  passenger 
trains  which  corresponds  to  the  express  service  in  the  United 
States,  and  provides  for  free  delivery  within  specified  limits. 
The  existing  rates  were  adopted  in  1905.  The  minimum  rates 
are  fixed  at  2.6  cents  per  pound,  applicable  uniformly  to  all 
distances  within  700  miles  and  3  cents  above  700  miles,  the 
rates  being  increased  On  a  mileage  tapering  system  with  the 
increase  in  weight  and  distance.  Double  the  ordinary  rates 
are  levied  upon  perishable  and  bulky  commodities  like  paper 
work,  lacquerware,  glasses,  hats  and  caps,  light  utensils  and 
machines. 

In  October,  1912,  a  new  freight  tariff  was  put  into  force 
which  was  applicable  uniformly  to  all  the  state  lines  in  the 
Empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  San-yo  line,  where  a  sp)ecial 
tariff  was  adopted  in  view  of  competition  with  the  sea  route. 
The  Belgian  tapering  system,  based  on  the  zone  system,  was 
adopted  for  the  new  tariff,  which  was  framed  upon  the  basis 
of  certain  fixed  rates  with  an  increase  for  each  additional 


fabrics,  liquor,  cakes,  etc.,  and  the  high-class,  including  silk, 
watches,  clocks,  raw  fish,  drugs,  etc.  There  is  also  a  special 
class,  having  six  subdivisions — that  including  cattle  and 
horses,  petroleum  and  matches,  vehicles,  corpses,  silver  and 
gold  currency,  bank  notes  and  gunpowder. 

Owing  to  the  favorable  business  conditions,  as  well  as  the 
stimulus  accorded  by  the  reduced  tariffs,  the  aggregate  freight 
earnings  for  1912-13  showed  an  improvement  of  $1,850,000, 
or  4.3  per  cent,  on  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  though 
tlie  average  rates  per  ton  fell  off  by  2  cents  and  the  average 
per  ton  mile  by  0.055  cents.  An  increase  of  27  per  cent 
in  the  average  mileage  of  freight  per  ton  was  also  realized, 
due  partly  to  the  growth  of  long  distance  traffic  encouraged 
by  the  reduced  rates  and  the  consequent  extension  of  markets. 
International  Traffic  Arrangements 

The  government  railways  have  entered  into  joint  traffic 
conventions  with  a  number  of  steamship  lines  touching  at  the 
islands.  Immediately  after  the  Russo-Japanese  war  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  Russia  with  a  view  to  realizing 
the  rail-and-water  connection  between  Europe  and  Eastern 
Asia,  and  in  consequence  the  following  through  passenger 
traffics  have  been  put  in  force:  (1)  Manchurian-Japanese 
througli  traffic,  between  Japan  and  North  Manchuria  (Rus- 
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sian  sphere  of  influence)  and  the  Maritime  Province;  (2) 
Russo-Japanese  through  traffic,  between  Japan  and  Russia; 
(3)  international  through  traffic  between  Japan  and  western 
Europe  (now  interrupted  by  the  war). 

The  through  freight  service  between  Japan  and  Russia  is 
but  of  recent  inauguration,  and  as  such  its  scope  is  limited 
as  compared  with  the  passenger  traffic.  At  present  two 
through  freight  services  are  in  operation,  viz.,  the  Manchuria- 
Japanese  through  traffic  between  Japan  and  Manchuria  and 
the  Maritime  Province  and  the  through  shipment  of  silk 
between  Japan  and  European  Russia.  During  1914-15, 
597,370  lb.  of  cotton  yarns,  4,992,573  lb.  of  cotton  tissue  and 
291,803  lb.  of  shirtings  and  knitted  goods  were  carried  under 
this  traffic.  The  through  transport  of  silk  can  be  made  in 
three  weeks  over  the  trans-Siberian  route,  as  compared  with 
65  days  spent  on  the  Suez  route.  The  Japan-China  through 
traffic  now  provides  only  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
and  their  baggage,  the  freight  traffic  service  being  now  under 
negotiation. 

TRArnc  Statistics 

March,  April  and  May  are  months  of  brisk  tourist  traffic 
because  of  spring  pleasure  trips,  student  excursions  and 
religious  pilgrimages.  After  an  interval  of  about  two  months 
of  stagnation  during  the  rainy  season,  a  general  quickening 


Fighting  Snow 

of  business  again  takes  place  with  the  advent  of  the  summer 
season.  Another  period  of  prosperous  business  occurs  in  Oc- 
tober and  early  November,  months  of  calm,  fine  weather  when 
all  railway  lines  arc  crowded  from  day  to  day  by  picknickers. 
Tourist  traffic  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  mo.st  important  sources 
of  revenue,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  showing 
the  growth  of  party  passenger  traffic  during  the  past  five 
years : 

No.  of  passengers  Earnings  from 

No.  of  carried  one  mile  sale  of  discount 

Tickets  under  discount  party  passenger 

Sold  party  fares.                      tickets. 

1914-15    45,353  3,895,718                     $909,000 

1913-14    49,230  3,878,857                     1,103,000 

1912-13    42,321  3,968,758                     1,126.000 

1911-12    35,349  2,745,193                        839,000 

1910-11    38,760  3,560,546                       665,000 

A  comparative  statement  of  traffic  in  some  leading  com- 
modities in  1914-15  follow: 

Description.  Tons.  Earnings. 

Rice    1.392,785  $1,232,000 

Wheat     398,409  265.000 

Salt     351,447  210.000 

Iron    and    steel J40,130  227,000 

Charcoal    572,516  554,000 

Timber     2,468.718  2.043,000 

Stone     490.945  266.000 

Petroleum     309.266  399.000 

Coal     14,453,384  6,118,000 

Minerals     555,186  474,000 

Fertilizers     436,508  330,000 

Bean    refuse     363,630  266,000 

Raw    fish    327,113  912.000 

Salted    and    dried    fish 262,039  465.000 

Cocoons     122,492  288,000 

Cotton    cloth    191,456  411,000 

Live    stock     208,027  298,000 


One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Japanese  railways  down 
to  recent  years  was  that  passenger  revenue  was  greater  than 
that  from  freight  traffic.  This  disparity  has,  however,  been 
steadily  disappearing  since  the  nationalization  of  the  roads 
and  freight  earnings  have  exceeded  those  of  passengers  for 
the  three  years  past,  as  follows: 

Passenger  Freight 

Earnings  Earnings 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

1907-8    56  44 

1908-9     54  46 

1909-JO     53  47 

1910-11     S3  47 

1911-12     53  47 

1912-13     49  51 

1913-14     49  51 

l''14-15     49  51 

Organization 
Prior  to  the  railway  nationalization,  there  were  two  gov- 
ernment bureaus  in  charge  of  railway  affairs,  both  under 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  communications.  One 
had  general  supervision  of  both  state  and  private  railways 
and  the  other  was  responsible  for  the  operation,  maintenance 


Interior  of  First  Class  Sleeping  Car 

and  construction  of  state  lines.  The  two  departments  were 
consolidated  in  1908,  and  the  Imperial  Railway  Board  was 
created,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  government  railways 
being  thereby  transferred  to  the  direct  control  of  the  ^Minister 
President  of  State. 

Simultaneously,  radical  changes  w^ere  effected  in  the  in- 
ternal organization  of  the  Imperial  government  railways, 
whicli  had  so  far  been  managed  upon  a  departmental  system. 
This  s\stem  worked  very  well,  so  long  as  the  operation  of 
State  lines  was  a  comparatively  small  business,  but  with  the 
sudden  increase  in  mileage  realized  by  the  purchase  of  all 
trunk  lines  in  the  Empire,  it  was  found  decidedly  inadequate. 
The  centralization  system  was  accordingly  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  divisional  one.  Under  the  new  system  the  lines 
were  divided  into  five  different  divisions  (three  for  the  main 
island  and  one  each  for  the  islands  of  K>-ushu  and  Hok- 
kaido). The  chart  shows  the  existing  organization  of  the 
Imperial  Government  Railways. 

Railway  Problems 
The  railway  accounts  law  provides  that  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment Railwavs  must  finance  new  extensions  and  improve- 
ments from  earnings.     The  annual  surplus  set  apart  for  this 
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purpose  during  the  last  six  years  averages  a  little  more  than 
$8,000,000,  while  between  $15,000,000  and  $30,000,000  has 
been  expended  annually  upon  construction  and  improvement 
work.  The  result  is  a  delicit  of  from  10  or  IS  million  dollars 
in  the  capital  account.  So  far,  the  balance  in  the  capital  out- 
lay has  been  met  with  temporary'  appropriations  from  the 
postal  savings  deposits,  the  accounts  being  subsequently 
cleared  by  the  issuance  of  short  term  treasury  bills  and  the 
flotation  of  foreign  loans.  The  present  cabinet  has  adopted 
a  new  policy  whereby  fhe  annual  sinking  fund  installment 
has  been  curtailed  from  $25,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  the  bal- 
ance of  $10,000,000  being  allocated  to  railway  purposes.  This 
departure  from  the  basic  principle  of  the  railway  independ- 
ence has  elicited  serious  opposition  in  the  legislature,  but  it 
seems  to  be  recognized  on  all  sides  that  the  continuation  of 
the  work  specified  in  the  government  program  would  other- 
wise be  impossible  under  the  circumstances,  unless  a  radical 
change  should  i^e  effected  in  the  general  policy  of  railway 
nationalization. 

According  to  official  estimates  for  the  continuing  expendi- 
ture, as  passed  in  the  recent  session  of  the  Diet,  until  1927, 
the  government  railways  will  have  ex]iended  upon  construc- 


of  locomotives  of  heavy  types  and  greater  speed,  very  little 
effort  has  been  made,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  to  improve  the 
tracks,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  still  laid  with  60-lb. 
rail,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  having  been  re- 
placed by  7  5 -lb.  rail.  The  bridges,  too,  especially  those  on 
the  lines  which  were  built  prior  to  1907,  suffer  much  from 
overstress.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  found  impossible 
to  insure  the  safety  of  train  sen-ice  without  limiting  the 
operation  of  heavy  engines  to  certain  lines  or  issuing  slow 
orders.  The  tunnels,  too,  are  in  bad  shape  and  many  of 
them  are  in  urgent  need  of  reconstruction. 

The  double-tracking  of  the  existing  lines  is  now  being 
prosecuted  energetically  on  certain  sections  with  a  view  to 
accommodating  a  train  movement  commensurate  with  the 
present  and  prospective  requirements  of  the  growing  traffic. 
The  elimination  of  curves  and  gradients  also  claims  imme- 
diate attention,  and  a  numljer  of  reconstruction  projects  are 
now  under  way. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  remaining  portion  of  the  metropolitan  improve- 
ments, which  consist  in  building  overhead  urban  lines  and 
connecting  the  two  leading  stations  in  Tokvo.     In  view  of 


Electriticd   Line   Under  Construction   Between  Tokio  and   Yokohama 

tion  and  improvement  work  a  sum  of  $408,700,000.  Prac-  the  increase  in  the  train  length  and  in  the  frequency  of 
tically  three-fourths  of  the  annual  installments  of  the  ex-  train  service,  the  enlargement  of  station  accommodations  has 
pendi'ture  will  be  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  the  existing  become  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  at  several  business  cen- 
tracks  and  structures,  only  one-fourth  being  expended  for  ters  in  the  empire.  Work  is  now  in  progress  on  the  re- 
new extensions.  The  reasons  for  apportioning  the  expendi-  arrangement  and  extension  of  platforms,  and  of  passing  and 
ture  in  this  ratio  may  be  said  to  be  quite  sound,  as  the  yard  tracks,  and  the  enlargement  of  office  buildings  and 
growth  of  traffic  points  to  the  pressing  need  for  bringing  the  other  structures. 

lines  to  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency.  The  railways  require  new  equipment  to  the  extent  of  90 

The   improvement   expenditure   to   be   disbursed   down   to  locomotives,  80  passenger  cars  and  1,500  freight  cars  each 

1927  is  made  up  as  follows:  vear.    Complaints  are  current  yearly  because  of  the  congestion 

Tracks  and  structures   $u2,os5,ooo  cf  traffic  due  to  the  car  shortage,  especially  at  the  time  of 

Electricity    -JAil'inn  thc  brisk  movement  of  traffic  in  rice  produce  and  fertilizers. 

Rolling    stock     24,000,000  ,       ■  .,  j  t-  »l  •    j         f    *l 

Shops    4.200.000  as  veil  as  during  the  vear-end  season.      Two-thirds  of  the 

Floating  equipment   ^■'^°-*'°°  passenger  cars  are  of  the  small  four-wheel  type,  which  the 

Total    $148,764,000  authorities  are  desirous  of  superseding  with  six-wheel  cars 

"Tracks  and  Structures"  implies  the  adding  of  second  or  as  soon  as  money  is  procured  and  a  plan  is  devised  to  dispose 

multiple  tracks  to  the  existing  lines,  the  building  of  branch  of  the  old  equipment  taken  out  of  service, 
lines  and  connections,  the  re-location  of  parts  of  the  lines,  Referring  next  to  the  new  extensions  which  represent  the 

grade  separation,  tenninal  improvements,  the  betterment  of  construction   of    1,200   miles   of   railway   and   light   railway 

tracks  and  the  strengthening  of  bridges  and  culverts.  lines,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  railway  authorities  that  the  exist- 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  railways  is  the  inade-  ing  policy  of  starting  many  different  lines  at  the  same  time 

quate  condition  of  the  tracks  in  contrast  with  the  high  effi-  under   tlie   pressure   of   local   demands   will   be    abandoned, 

■ciency  of  motive  power.    This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that,  Under  this  policy,  the  funds  to  be  allotted  for  each  line  are 

while  the  continual  growth  of  train  loads  and  the  consequent  necessarily  scanty,  and  accordingly  the  construction  work  can 

demand  for  greater  tractive  power  have  led  to  the  adoption  be  but  slow,  and  obviously  involves  a  serious  waste.     Here- 
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after  it  is  proposed  to  pursue  a  policy  of  concentration 
whereby  only  a  few  lines  will  jje  taken  up  for  construction 
at  a  time,  and  not  until  they  are  finished  will  work  on  others 
be  started. 

Standardization  of  Gage 

The  improvement  plans  under  consideration  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  gage  which  lias  long  been  a  standing  problem.  The 
present  narrow  gage  of  3  ft.  -8  in.  was  adopted  during  the 
infancy  of  Japanese  railways  when  the  conditions  of  the 
country  hardly  warranted  the  building  of  heavier  lines.  With 
the  industrial  growth  of  the  country  the  narrow  gage  was 
found  inadccjuate  and  the  cjuestion  of  gage  conversion  ap- 
peared in  the  Diet  in  as  early  as  1896.  In  1905  the  govern- 
ment was  approached  by  E.  H.  Harriman  with  the  proposal 
of  financing  the  gage-widening  vvork,  but  the  offer  was  not 
entertained  on  account  of  the  unsat  is  factor)'  conditions  of 
the  proposed  loan,  and  tlic  .sclieme  remained  in  abeyance 
for  several  years. 

In  November,  1910,  the  government  appointed  the  Broad 
Gage  Investigation  Commission,  which,  after  several  months 
of  thorough  and  exhaustive  study,  sulimitted  a  report,  rec- 
ommending the  completion  of  the  work  in  the  course  of  12 
years.  In  August  of  the  same  year  a  ministerial  change  took 
place;  the  ne.xt  cabinet  was  against  the  scheme,  and  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  committee  in  December,  1911,  the  scheme 
was  shelved  indefinitely  on  the  ground  that  there  were  no 
resources  to  finance  the  undertaking. 

On  the  inauguration  of  the  present  government  in  1914  the 
Railway  Board  was  ordered  to  resume  investigations,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  laid  before  the  cabinet  in  December, 
1915.  This  scheme  proposed  that  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Tokyo-Shimonoseki  line  be  completed  in  the  course  of  12 
year's  with  the  cost  of  $150,000,000,  and  the  other  trunk  lines 
in  the  main  island  (except  the  Sobu  line)  in  25  vears  with  an 
expenditure  of  $299,000,000. 

In  April,  1916,  another  gage  committee  was  organized  with 
Count  Okuma  as  chairman,  who  is  quoted  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  longer  any  doul)t  as  to  the  necessity  of  gage- 
widening  work,  though  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking 
had  long  been  delayed  for  financial  reasons."  A  suggestion 
has  liecn  made  that  a  portion  of  the  government  railways 
should  be  transferred  to  private  ownersliip  mainly  for  finan- 
cial reasons,  the  government  devoting  itself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lines  under  its  control,  while  the  extension  of  the 
railways  should  be  left  to  private  enterprises.  Under  such 
an  arrangement,  if  adopted,  it  would  probably  be  found 
necessar}'  for  the  government  to  give  some  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  new  lines." 

The  deliberations  are  now  in  progress  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  committee  will  be  al)le  to  arrive  at  a  decision  before 
Ion". 


Indian  Railway  Development. — The  Railway  Board 
of  India  has  sanctioned  a  survey  by  the  Eastern  Bengal 
Railway  for  a  5  ft.  6  in.  gage  line  from  Birngar  on  the 
Lalgola  branch  of  the  railway  to  Krishnagar  via  Santipur 
with  an  extension  to  the  Bhagirathi  River  opposite  Nabadwip. 

.  Railroad  Construction  in  Donets  Basin. — -A  council 
of  mine  owners  in  Donets  Basin  of  Southern  Russia  has 
prepared  a  list  of  28  lines,  the  construction  of  which  is  re- 
garded as  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry. Among  the  most  extensive  of  the  proposed  roads  are 
the  following:  Connecting  Tscherovka  with  Matvejef-Kur- 
gan  (50  miles);  from  the  station  Tasinovataza  to  the  sta- 
tion Nikitovka  (20  miles);  Nasvetevitch  to  Tama  (20 
miles) ;  connecting  the  station  Gratchi  with  the  station  Eka- 
terininskaya  (14  miles);  connecting  Gri.sliino  with  Krema- 
torsky  (10  miles).  .\  numl)er  of  companies  in  the  Donets 
Basin  have  completed  grading  new  roadbeds,  but  can  not 
complete  construction  work  because  no  rails  are  oi)tainable. 


RAILWAY  MEN  OUT  TO  BEAT  THEIR  LIBERTY 
LOAN  RECORD 

The  railways,  under  the  direction  of  the  Libetry  Loan 
Committee  on  Railroads  headed  by  President  Smith  of  the 
New  York  Central,  have  started  a  new  nation-wide  cam- 
paign to  enlist  subscribers  for  the  Second  Liberty  Loan. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  vast  series  of  local  organizations 
of  officers  and  employees,  the  committee  hopes  to  douljle  the 
subscriptions  made  by  railway  men  in  the  First  Liberty 
Loan,  when  241,280  employees  subscribed  for  $20,027,966 
in  bonds.  This  amount  was  in  addition  to  approximately 
$50,000,000  in  bonds  taken  in  large  blocks  by  die  railroad 
companies,  and  wide  scattering  of  the  securities  to  employees 
was  made  possible  through  the  arrangements  made  for  pay- 
ments in  installments  from  the  weekly  or  monthly  pay  rolls. 

The  committee  has  sent  telegrams  to  over  500  railroad 
presidents  throughout  the  United  States  urging  special  or- 
ganized effort  for  the  sale  of  the  Liberty  Bonds.  The  tele- 
grams said: 

"The  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  under  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  again  requests  the  undersigned  to 
ask  your  support  in  selling  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  to  railway 
officers  and  employees  of  every  grade.  It  is  deemed  desirable 
to  make  a  concerted  effort  by  all  roads  in  the  country  to 
])ut  the  opportunity  equally  before  all,  along  the  general 
bnes  adopted  with  respect  to  the  First  Liberty  Loan,  offered 
last  spring.  Your  Committee's  experience  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  prompt  and  thorough  spccin!  organisations 
in  order  to  obtain  effective  results.  Please  wire  if  you  will 
co-operate." 

The  telegrams  were  signed  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  follows:  A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York 
Central,  chairman;  F.  D.  Underwood,  president  of  the  Erie; 
W.  H.  Truesdale,  president  of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna 
&  Western;  Henry  Walters,  cliairman  of  the  board  of  the 
.\tlantic  Coast  Line;  Walker  D.  Hines,  acting  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  and  general  counsel  of  the  Santa  Fe; 
L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  &:  Hudson;  John  D. 
Dennis  of  the  New  York  banking  firm  of  Blair  &  Co.  and 
H.  W.  Ruriiham  of  the  New  York  Central,  who  is  secretary 
of  the  committee. 

Responses  from  railroad  executives  pledging  hearty  co- 
operation and  the  formation  of  special  organizations  for 
the  bond  .selling  have  come  in  sufficient  volume  to  indicate 
a  practically  unanimous  effort,  and  one  that  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  previous  experience,  promises  to  surpass  former 
results.  The  Committee  on  Railroads  has  .set  October  27 
as  the  final  date  on  which  subscriptions  may  be  received. 

The  energies  of  all  the  vast  executive  organizations  of 
the  American  Railroads,  numbering  nearly  1 ,000  separate 
companies,  large  and  small,  will  be  impressed  in  to  the 
bond  selling  campaign  throughout  the  next  three  weeks. 
Circulars,  subscription  Ijlanks  and  advertising  matter  will 
lie  distriiiuted  to  every  individual  railroad  employee.  Under 
the  plan  for  special  organizations,  this  will  be  followed 
up  by  personal  work  in  charge  of  local  committees  of  both 
officers  and  employees.  Employing  officers  in  all  of  the 
various  departments  of  transportation  service,  in  the  field  as 
well  as  in  offices,  will  be  instructed  to  bring  the  matter  of 
contril)uting  to  the  nation's  war  sinews  to  the  personal  at- 
tention of  every  man  and  woman  who  is  able  to  make  a 
suJjscription. 

The  campaign  will  lie  conducted  from  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent Smith  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  where 
constant  reports  will  be  received  on  the  progress  of  the  work. 

How  Yarious  Ranks  Subscribed  to  the  First  Lo.\n 

Detailed  reports  from  67  of  the  leading  railroad  companies 
give   the   percentage   of   the   total   number   of   employees   in 
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various  departments  of  transportation  service  who  subscribed 
to  the  first  Liberty  Loan  as  follows: 

General  officers,  executives,  33.4  per  cent;  legal  depart- 
ment, 45  per  cent;  traffic  department,  4L7  per  cent;  account- 
ing department,  29  per  cent;  transportation  department  (a) 
enginemen,  17.7  per  cent,  (b)  firemen,  12  per  cent,  (c)  con- 
ductors, 18  per  cent,  (d)  agents,  operators  and  station  forces, 
12.6  per  cent,  others,  16.5  per  cent;  locomotive  department, 
13.8  per  cent;  car  department,  12.8  per  cent;  maintenance 
of  way  department,  1  per  cent;  all  other  employees,  16.7 
per  cent.  Average  percentage  of  all  employees  subscribing, 
12.4  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania  System  Wants  100,000  Subscribers 

The  second  Liberty  Loan  campaign  among  the  employees 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  inaugurated  Tuesday 
morning  with  an  address  by  President  Samuel  Rea,  delivered 
at  a  meeting  of  about  200  officers  of  the  company,  held 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Rea  pledged  the  support  of  the  management  to  aid 
the  government  in  making  the  loan  a  success,  and  urged 
full  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  employees. 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  Vice-Presidents  Henry 
Tatnall,  W.  H.  Myers,  and  A.  J.  County;  by  Captain  John 
P.  Green,  retired  vice-president,  James  F.  Fahnestock,  treas- 
urer, and  R.  L.  O'Donnel,  assistant  general  manager.  J.  C. 
Johnson,  superintendent  of  telegraph,  presided. 

Mr.  Fahnestock  referred  to  the  fact  that  53,160  employees 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  subscribed  to  a  total  of  $3,- 
440,600  of  the  bonds  of  the  First  Liberty  Loan.  He  urged 
that  ever}'  effort  should  be  made  to  double  this  record  with 
the  Second  Loan,  and  to  obtain  not  less  than  100,000  sub- 
scriptions for  at  least  $7,000,000  worth  of  the  new  bonds. 

B.  C.  Henion,  assistant  auditor  of  disbursements,  and 
chairman  of  the  special  Liberty  Loan  committee  of  the  com- 
pany, explained  in  detail  the  plans  for  conducting  the  cam- 
paign. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  were  the  officers  of 
the  company  who  have  been  designated  to  take  active  charge 
of  the  field  work  of  the  campaign,  on  all  parts  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie.  Each 
division,  shop  and  department  was  represented,  and  general 
instructions  were  issued  for  all. 

Approximately  65  committees  will  be  organized  to  cover  all 
portions  of  the  railroad,  and,  altogether,  upward  of  1,000 
men  will  be  enlisted  in  the  work  of  personal  solicitation. 
It  is  part  of  the  plan  to  make  a  personal  and  individual 
appeal,  within  a  week  at  the  latest,  to  each  of  the  160,000 
employees  on  the  Lines  East,  urging  every  one  to  become  the 
purchaser  of  at  least  one  bond  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan. 

Adn'ertising  the  Liberty  Loan 

Roads  the  country  over  are  bringing  the  advantages  of 
subscribing  to  the  Liberty  Loan  to  their  patrons  at  every 
occasion.  They  have  put  placards  in  their  cars,  put  up 
posters  and  enormous  banners  in  their  stations;  the  Penn- 
sylvania has  even  hung  large  signs  on  its  ferry  boats  in 
New  York  harbor.  In  many  stations  booths  have  been 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  bond  salesman.  In  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  in  New  York  part  of  the  big  information 
counter  in  the  center  of  the  concourse  has  been  turned  over 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  North  and  South  stations  in  Bos- 
ton, little  Liberty  Loan  cottages  have  been  built  where  the 
hurrying  commuter  may  stop  and  arrange  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  one  of  the  Ijanks  for  a  subscription  on  the  in- 
stallment plan. 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  addressed  a  bulletin  to  the 
railroads  stating  that  the  director  of  publicity  of  the  Treasury 
Department  has  requested  the  co-operation  of  the  railroads 
operating  dining  cars  to  the  extent  that  they  have  printed 
on  the  top  of  every  menu  card  up  to  October  27,  the  date 


on  which  the  second  Liberty  Loan  closes,  the  following: 
"Help  your  government  win  the  war.  Buy  Liberty  Bonds 
now."  The  War  Board  suggests  this  co-operation  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

Company  Subscriptions 

A  number  of  roads  have  already  announced  subscriptions 
to  the  Second  Issue  of  the  Liberty  Loan  on  their  own  ac- 
count.   Among  these  roads  are  the  following: 

Atchison.  Topek-a   S;   Santa   Fe $5,000,000 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 500,000 

Chicago,    B-arlingtop    &   Quincy 5,000,000 

Delaware.   Lackawanna   &   Western 4,000,000 

Lehigh    Valley    1,500,000 

Missouri    Pacific    1,000,000 

Nashville.   Chattanooga   &   St.    Louis 250.000 

Norfolk   &    Western 5,000,000 

Northern  Pacific    5,000,000 

Southern   Pacific    5,000,000 

Union   Pacific    5,000,000 


KANSAS  CITY  SOUTHERN  OPERATING 
PERFORMANCE 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  been  making  an  excellent 
record  from  an  operating  standpoint  during  the  past  few 
months,  showing  large  increases  in  gross  and  net  train  load 
in  the  prevailing  direction  of  movement  and  an  important 
increase  in  the  average  miles  made  per  car  per  day.  It  will 
be  noted  from  the  table  that  the  gross  train  load  in  the 
direction  of  prevailing  movement  has  been  increased  from 
1,277  tons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  to 
1,531  tons  in  the  year  June  30,  1971.  In  August,  1917, 
this  figure  rose  to  1,632  tons.  However,  the  greatest  im- 
provement has  been  in  the  net  train  load  in  the  direction 
of  prevailing  movement.  In  1912-1913  this  figure  was  654 
tons,  in  1916-1917  it  had  been  increased  to  828  tons,  while 
in  August,  1917,  it  was  915  tons  or  40  per  cent  more  than 
in  1912-1913  and  10  per  cent  more  than  the  average  for 
1916-1917. 

Average  Tons  Gross  Net  Avg.  Train  Load     Avg.  Miles 

Per-Car  of  Rev-  Train  Train  In  Prevailing     Per  Car  Per 

enue  Freight  Load  Load  Direction       ■         Day 

Gross  Net 

1912-1913 24.9         .    1,200             568  1,277  654  27.1 

1915-1916 25.8  1,379  628  1,474             689  36.4 

1916-1917 26.3  1,373  650  1,531             828  40.8 

1917 

January    27.6  1,403  699  1,470              794  40.1 

February    27.1  1,370  660  1,559              855  41.5 

March 26.8  1,388  663  1,603              874  43.7 

April  25.8  1,412  669  1,578            874  45.0 

May     27.0  1.378  639  1,576             863  45.3 

June    26.7  1,330  623  1,574             867  47.1 

July     -  1,383  635  1,579             885  46.8 

August    1,386  638  1,632             915  45.5 

This  increase  in  the  net  train  load  has  been  made  possible 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  better  loading  of  cars.  The  average 
number  of  tons  of  revenue  freight  per  car  in  1912-1913  was 
24.9;  in  1916-1917  this  had  been  increased  to  26.3  while 
in  January,  1917,  it  had  risen  to  27.6.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  there  was  an  increase 
of  1,006,312  lb.  of  merchandise  freight  handled  in  August, 
1917,  over  that  of  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year, 
this  was  handled  in  141  less  cars.  The  average  loading  of 
merchandise  per  car  in  x\ugust,  1917,  was  13,020  lb.,  an 
increase  of  1,341  lb.  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  This 
comparison  shows  an  increase  of  3.6  per  cent  in  the  tonnage 
handled  with  an  average  increase  in  the  loading  per  car  of 
10.3  per  cent  and  a  decrease  of  7.1  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  cars  required. 

Another  highly  satisfactory  performance  is  shown  by  the 
average  miles  made  per  car  per  day.  In  1912-1913  this  was 
27.1  In  1915-1916  it  had  been  increased  to  36.4  and  the 
following  3'ear  to  40.8.  This  increase  has  been  continued 
through  the  present  calendar  year,  the  maximum  movement 
of  47.1  miles  being  made  in  June,  1917. 


No  Fare  Increase  in  Ireland.— The  increase  of  50 
per  cent  in  English  railway  fares  put  into  force  on  January 
1st  last  is  not  in  operation  in  Ireland. 


Dragline  Used  Successfully  in  Track  Depression 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis   Is    Departing    From 
Usual    Methods    In   Lowering    Its   Line    in   Cleveland 


THE  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  now  engaged  in 
the  separation  of  grades  with  tlie  streets  on  a  section  of 
its  line  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  involves  the  elimina- 
tion of  24  street  crossings  at  grade  with  the  tracks  and  the 
construction  of  a  four-track  roadbed  below  the  level  of  the 
streets  for  a  distance  of  2>4  miles  in  a  cut  having  a  maximum 
depth  of  25  ft.  The  work  is  located  entirely  within  the  city. 
Thirteen  of  the  24  crossings  will  be  carried  over  the  tracks 
on  bridges  provided  at  every  second  street  and  marginal  roads 
will  be  provided  for  the  diversion  of  the  traffic  of  the  alter- 
nate streets  wliich  will  be  cut  off  at  the  right  of  way  line. 
Two  of  the  bridges  will  carry  street  car  tracks.  Foot  bridges 
will  also  be  provided  at  other  points  designated  by  the  city 
authorities. 

A  total  of  751,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  will  be  excavated  for 
the  track  depression  in  addition  to  about  61,000  cu.  yd.  for 
retaining  walls  and  bridge  abutments.  The  project  will  also 
require  74,000  cu.  yd.  of  grading  for  industrial  tracks  and 
25,000  cu.  yd.  for  street  embankments.  Over  42,250  cu.  yd. 
of  concrete  will  be  placed  in  bridge  aliutments  and  retaining 
walls,  requiring  the  use  of  1,802,690  lb.  of  reinforcing  steel 
A  total  of  38,664  ft.  of  trackage  will  be  provided  and  266,330' 
sq.  ft.  of  brick  paving  and  16,342  lineal  ft.  of  curbing  will  be 
laid  in  the  streets  and  marginal  roads.  The  temporary 
bridges  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  involve  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $05,000  and  the  expenditures  for 
the  moving  of  water  mains,  sewers  and  drains  will  total  more 
than  ?1 70,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  entire 
project  will  exceed  $5,000,000.  In  addition  to  its  magnitude, 
the  work  is  of  particular  interest  because  of  the  successful  use 
of  a  dragline  excavator  under  conditions  complicated  by 
street  crossings,  street  car  tracks,  sewers  and  overhead 
cable  and  wire  crossings.  In  spite  of  .such  conditions,  the 
excavator  has  moved  an  average  of  06,000  cu.  vd.  of  material 
each  month,  or  about  3,200  cu.  yd.  each  dav. 

The  district  affected  liy  tlic  improvement  extends  2i<  miles 
from  Walwortli  Run  on  tlie  east  to  \\'est  Xinctv-sixth  street 
and  Detroit  avenue  on  the  west.     It  is  located  in  the  south- 


western section  of  the  city  in  a  district  already  built  up 
solidly  with  residences,  business  places  and  industrial  plants 
so  that  any  plan  for  improvement  presented  many  difficulties. 
Because  of  a  summit  in  the  old  double-track  line  located  near 
the  center  of  the  work  at  West  Sixty-fifth  street,  it  was  im- 
practical to  elevate  tlie  tracks.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to 
depress  them  for  the  entire  distance.  This  decision  created 
the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  the  751,000  cu.  yd.  of  exca- 
vated material.  It  was  at  first  planned  to  waste  the  material 
along  the  line  of  the  Big  Four  in  a  valley  called  Walworth 
Run  through  which  the  city  has  built  a  large  sewer,  the  valley 
l)eing  unoccupied  and  in  an  unsightly  condition.  The  first 
studies  which  were  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  material  in 
this  locality  were  with  a  view  of  moving  the  earth  by  steam 
shovels  and  trains,  but  as  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
liandle  the  material  over  tlie  Big  Four  tracks  without  serious 
interference  with  the  regular  traffic  and  as  the  alinement  of 
the  track  to  the  waste  bank  would  have  been  so  irregular  as 
to  make  it  impractical  to  reach  sufficient  ground  for  the  dis- 
posal of  all  of  the  material,  this  plan  was  abandoned  and  it 
was  decided  to  make  the  excavation  by  hydraulic  means, 
utilizing  11,000  ft.  of  pipe  line  and  pumps  designed  to  dis- 
charge 4,000  gal.  a  minute  under  a  head  of  125  ft,  as 
described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  June  16,  1916,  page 
1335.  The  equipment  for  carr>-ing  on  the  work  in  this  man- 
ner was  secured,  but  before  operations  were  begun  it  became 
desirable  to  utilize  the  material  from  the  cut  in  the  double 
tracking  of  the  Nickel  Plate  line  east  of  Broadway  yard.  The 
decision  to  utilize  excavation  in  this  way  made  it  necessar\- 
to  load  the  material  on  cars.  In  studying  the  problem  of  re- 
moving the  material  and  disposing  of  it  all  east  of  the  work, 
it  was  apparent  that  if  steam  shovels  were  used  of  sufficient 
size  to  load  from  the  bottom  of  the  cut  into  cars  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  existing  tracks,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dismantle 
the  shovels  when  passing  streets  carn-ing  street  car  tracks. 
.\s  this  situation  could  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  dragline 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  advantage  of  utilizing  the 
existing  tracks  at  the  old  level  for  the  dump  cars,  thus  mak- 
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ing  it  possible  to  liandle  long  train.s,  such  a  machine  was 
chosen  for  the  work. 

This  change  in  the  plans  for  the  disposal  of  the  excavated 
material  after  the  purchase  of  the  hydraulic  equipment  left 
the  railroad  with  a  large  construction  outfit  on  hand.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  unusual 
high  prices,  the  railroad  has  already  disposed  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  equipment  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  nearly  cover  the 
investment.     With  all  the  material  disposed  of  it  is  thought 


depre.-sed  roadbed  is  being  made  in  two  cuts.  By  shifting  the 
old  main  tracks  to  the  south  where  necessary  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  additional  right-of-way  on  the  north,  it  was 
possible  to  make  the  first  cut  while  maintaining  double  track 
operation  for  the  entire  distance  east  of  We.st  Seventy-ninth 
street,  except  for  a  .short  stretch  west  of  Lorain  avenue,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  single  track  because  of  the  diver- 
sion of  the  street  car  tracks. 

The  w'ork  was  begun  at  the  east  end  witli  the  machine 
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that  the  change  in  plans  will  not  result  in  any  appreciable 
loss  from  this  account. 

In  making  the  preliminary  studies  for  the  improvement, 
both  two-track  and  four-track  layouts  were  considered  and 
as  the  estimates  showed  a  very  little  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  two  schemes  and  as  the  cost  of  changing  to  a  four-track 
layout  after  once  completing  a  two-track  scheme  would  have 
been  prohibitive,  it  was  decided  to  construct  four  tracks  at 
once.  In  the  plans  adopted,  the  bridges  are  all  to  be  con- 
structed for  eight  tracks.  The  four-track  prism  is  being  ex- 
cavated with  13^2  to  1  slopes.  By  installing  retaining  walls 
on  the  right-of-way  line  and  taking  out  these  slopes,  the  four- 


working  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  a  result  of 
which  it  experienced  no  delays  in  moving  over  street  inter- 
sections. The  first  cut  was  made  on  the  north  and  as  tlie 
work  progressed  new  double  tracks  were  laid  behind  the  drag- 
line and  ballasted.  Before  making  the  second  cut,  the  traffic 
will  be  diverted  to  this  new  line. 

In  addition  to  the  dragline,  the  equipment  consists  of  three 
trains  of  20  cars  each  and  five  locomotives.  The  cars  have  a 
capacity  of  from  10  to  15  cu.  yd.  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  excavation.  The  dragline  is  equipped  with  a  5-yd.  bucket 
and  loads  a  car  in  less  than  three  minutes  or  a  train  of  20 
cars  in  less  than  an  hour.    The  dragline  averages  two  and  one 


One  of  the  Temporary  Bridges  Built  to  Carry  Street  Traffic  Across  the  Cut 


track  layout  may,  if  necessary  at  some  future  time,  be  ex- 
panded to  eight  tracks. 

PI..A.N  OF  THE  Work 

Before  acquiring  the  additional  right-of-way  for  the 
project,  schemes  were  considered  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work  with  as  little  interference  to  traffic  as  possible  and  with 
this  in  view  the  additional  land  was  acquired  on  the  north 
of  the  tracks  where  practical.  East  of  Sixty-fifth  street  all 
the  land  acquired  was  so  located.     The  excavation  for  the 


hall  oU-ft.  moves  a  day  and  between  moves  it  maintains  an 
average  of  a  bucket  load  delivered  to  the  cars  about  every  SO 
seconds. 

The  material  is  loaded  into  cars  standing  on  a  teniporar)' 
track  adjacent  to  tlie  old  main  line  and,  with  the  exception  of 
150,000  cu.  yd.  delivered  to  the  city  over  the  Big  Four  tracks 
to  make  a  fill  at  Walworth  avenue,  the  entire  751.000  cu.  yd. 
is  being  moved  with  a  maximum  haul  of  three  miles  east 
through  the  Broadway  yards  and  utilized  as  filling  material 
for  double  track  work.      Owing  to  the  plan   for  providing 
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space  for  a  leniijorary  loading  track,  little  time  has 'been  lost 
through  delays  in  getting  the  empty  cars  to  the  machine.  The 
•efficiency  of  the  operation  is  best  shown  in  the  monthly  av- 
erage of  96,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  moved. 

As  the  machine  moved  through  the  cut  each  street  cross- 
ing is  closed  as  the  machine  reaches  it.  Temporary  timber 
bridges  have  been  installed  over  the  first  cut  at  the  streets 
where  jjennanent  structures  are  not  to  be  located.  On  the 
return  trip,  or  second  cut  of  the  machine,  the  permanent 
bridges  will  he  installed  at  the  alternate  crossings,  which  were 
not  provided  with  temporary  bridges  after  the  first  passage  of. 
the  dragline. 

In  making  the  first  cut,  trouljle  was  encountered  at  West 
Forty-fifth    street    where    a    iiigh-tension    transmi.ssion    line 


The  Drag  Line  at  Work 

cros.ses  over  the  tracks.  The  wires  at  this  point  would  not 
dear  the  boom  of  the  machine  and,  as  it  was  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  $10,000  to  move  the  line,  a  short  section  of  the  ex- 
cavation w^as  left  in  place  and  was  later  removed  by  the  com- 
pany forces  with  a  locomotive  crane.  At  West  Fifty-eighth 
street  a  temporary  jjridge  was  installed  with  the  intention  of 
diverting  the  street  car  traffic  from  Lorain  avenue  over  this 
bridge  so  tiiat  the  excavation  through  Lorain  avenue  could  be 
made.  Through  delay  in  the  deliver)-  of  the  material  it  was 
not  possiijle  to  make  this  shift  in  time  and  a  section  contain- 
ing 12,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  was  left  uncxcavated  at  tliis 
point.  Later  when  the  shift  was  made  the  material  was  re- 
moved b\'  a  steam  shovel.  At  West  Sixty-fifth  street  the  work 
w-as  com[)licated  by  street  car  tracks  and  watcM-  mains  and  at 
this  point  the  machine  moved  over  the  street,  leaving  the  ma- 
terial to  be  taken  out  later  by  a  clamshell  working  from  the 
lower  level. 

West  of  West  Eightieth  street  the  right-of-way  narrows  to 
66  ft.  and  when  the  lirst  cut  was  completed  to  this  point  the 
dragline  was  moved  to  the  west  end  of  the  work  and  the  north 
cut  was  completed  with  the  machine  working  east.  When 
the  dragline  arrives  at  Eightieth  street  on  the  return  trip  it 
will  ])e  moved  over  and  excavate  the  south  cut  from  that  point 
east.  Steam  shovels  will  comjilete  the  south  cut  west  of  West 
Eightieth  street  and  will  also  make  the  approach  grade  at  the 
west  end  of  the  work. 

At  nearly  all  of  the  intersecting  streets  water  jiipes  and 
sewers  were  encountered.  At  West  Sixty-fifth  street  a  36-in. 
low  service  and  a  24-in.  high  service  water  line  were  en- 
countered necessitating  carn'ing  the  pipes  on  a  trestle. 
Through  the  delay  of  the  city  in  reconstmcting  the  West 
Fifty-fifth  street  trunk  sewer,  which  is  of  brick  and  4  ft.  by 
S  ft.  in  size,  and  which  will  intercept  all  the  sanitary  sewers 
lietween  West  Eight}-fifth  and  West  Forty-second  streets, 
considerable  trouble  was  experienced  from  water  and  sewage 
collecting  in  the  ojien  cut.  The  contractor  overcame  the 
trouble  at  the  start  by  installing  pumps  behind  the  machine 
as  he  went  along.     As  the  work  progressed  enough  pumps 


were  not  available  to  control  the  water  and  the  sewage  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  new  grade,  interfering  with  the  track 
laying.  To  remedy  this  condition  the  railroad  brought  in  lo- 
comotive cranes  and  opened  drainage  ditches  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope.  In  the  re-construction  of  this  sewer,  which  is  45  ft. 
below  the  grade  of  the  main  track,  a  start  was  made  by  tun- 
neling but  the  heading  south  of  the  track  was  placed  too  close 
to  the  excavation  ancl  as  the  cut  for  the  track  depression 
reached  this  point  the  sewer  blew  out  into  it  causing  a  cave-in 
and  making  it  necessary  to  drive  piling  to  support  the  old 
main  line  tracks.  The  sewer  work  is  now  being  carried  on 
in  an  open  cut. 

With  the  excavation  completed  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  drainage  is  contemplated.  The  city  w'ill  build  an  inter- 
cepting sewer  through  the  length  of  the  cut  l)etween  the  two 
inside  tracks  or  in  the  center  of  the  work.  While  the  grade 
of  the  cut  is  all  down  in  a  westerly  direction,  drainage  will 
be  effected  by  a  catch  basin  located  at  even-  second  street  with 
lateral  sew-ers  connecting  with  the  main  sewer  in  the  center 
of  the  cut.  This  drainage  will  be  effected  by  placing  the  side 
drains  three  feet  below  the  surface  at  streets  not  provided  with 
catch  basins  and  carrying  the  drainage  each  way  from  such 
streets  with  an  average  drop  of  about  8  in.  to  the  catch  liasins. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  concrete  which 
has  been  placed  in  the  wing  walls  of  a  few  of  the  bridges,  no 
masonr)'  work  has  been  started  except  in  the  retaining  walls 
for  the  protection  of  various  industrial  plants.     This  part  of 


Typical    L:w,j 


Conditions 


the  work  was  described  in  the  Kiiiluuiv  Age  (.tozclte  of  June 
lo.  1916,  page  Lio5. 

In  designing  the  bridges  a  standard  plan  was  followed  in 
all  cases  where  it  was  physically  possible  and  nine  of  the  l.> 
structures  are  to  be  similar  with  only  minor  variations  to  con- 
fonii  with  the  differences  in  the  angle  of  the  crossing,  cur%-a- 
ture  of  the  tracks,  etc.  The  design  provides  for  flat  slab 
spans  of  I-beams  and  concrete  construction  supported  on  two 
gravity  abutments  and  three  reinforced  concrete  piers.  At 
square  crossings  with  tangent  tracks  the  clear  span  between 
supports  is  27  ft.,  with  the  tracks  spaced  at  L^  ft.  centers,  this 
allows  of  a  7-ft.  clearance  from  the  center  of  the  tracks  to  the 
masonrj'.  At  skew  crossings  and  when  curved  tracks  are 
crossed  the  distance  between  supports  is  increased  to  maintain 
the  standard  clearance.  Space  is  provided  in  the  deck  for  a 
34-ft.  clear  roadway  and  two  sidewalks  10  ft.  11  in.  in  width. 
The  floor  is  designed  for  a  uniform  load  of  100  lb.  per  sq. 
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ft.  and  two  24-ton  trucks  in  any  position  on  the  roadway. ' 
The  project  is  being  carried  on  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  E.  E.  Hart,  chief  engineer  of  the  Nickel  Plate.  W.  J. 
Bergen,  first  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer,  is  in  direct  charge 
of  the  work  and  A.  C.  Harvey,  field  engineer,  is  in  charge  of 
the  field  operations.  The  dragline  excavation  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  dirt  trains  is  being  handled  for  the  railroad  by  the 
\\'alsh  Construction  Company  of  Davenport,  la. 


REPORT  ON  NORTH  BRANFORD  COLLISION 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Connecticut  has  is- 
sued the  report  of  its  engineer,  John  F.  Trumbull,  on  the 
butting  collision  of  passenger  cars  on  the  Shore  Line  Electric 
Railway  at  North  Branford,  August  13,  in  which  19  persons 
were  killed  and  35  injured.  This  collision  was  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  August  15,  page  299.  The  west- 
bound car  had  run  a  short  distance  past  a  meeting  point  be- 
cause the  conductor  was  asleep  and  the  motorman  was  in  a 
state  of  mental  abstraction.  The  report  says  that  motorman 
Negus,  according  to  his  own  voluntary  statement,  was  in  a 
"dazed"  or  drowsy  condition  and  oblivious  to  his  surround- 
ings and  his  duties. 

A  short  distance  after  passing  through  a  side  track  (where 
he  should  have  waited  to  meet  the  other  car)  without 
realizing  the  fact,  he  Ijrought  his  car  nearly  to  a  stop, 
and  took  on  a  passenger;  and  yet  neither  the  motorman  nor 
conductor  could  recall  this  incident  when  giving  their  testi- 
mony. Negus  was  suddenly  restored  to  animation  when  he 
saw  the  opposing  car,  coming  at  45  miles  an  hour,  and  he 
applied  his  air  brake;  but  he  does  not  know  how  he  escaped 
being  caught  in  the  wreck.  Passengers  testify  that  he  ran 
half  the  length  of  the  car  and  jumped  off  at  the  center  vesti- 
bule. The  conductor  had  intentionally  gone  to  sleep,  first 
fixing  himself  in  a  comfortable  position  on  a  longitudinal 
seat. 

For  seven  days  prior  to  the  collision  both  the  conductor 
and  the  motorman  had  worked  long  hours,  and  irregularly. 
On  Sunday,  the  day  before  the  collision,  Negus  worked  from 
7:00  a.  m.  to  11:10  a.  m.  and  from  3:10  p.  m.  to  1:40  a.  m. 
the  next  morning,  and  in  addition  was  on  a  car,  deadhead- 
ing, one  more  hour,  or  IS  hrs.  40  min.  altogether.  This  com- 
bination of  day  work  and  night  work  had  been  common. 
There  is  evidence  that  Negus  did  not  spend  his  rest  periods 
in  actual  rest.  The  automatic  cut-off,  the  "dead  man's 
handle,"  designed  to  stop  a  car  if  a  motorman  should  fall 
asleep,  had  been  tied  down  so  as  to  be  inoperative.  Negus 
said  that  his  arm  frequently  became  tired,  holding  down  the 
controller  handle.  On  this  same  trip  he  had  overrun  a  meet- 
ing point  at  Madison  and  was  called  to  his  senses  by  the 
conductor  giving  him  a  bell  signal.  It  was  then  that  he  tied 
down  the  controller.  The  inspector  thinks  perhaps  he  was 
not  so  much  "dazed"  as  he  was  concerned  with  some  per- 
sonal problem  or  worr>-.  The  conductor,  who  should  have 
been  warned  by  this  mistake  at  Madison,  seems  to  have  let 
it  pass  without  much  thought.  He  claims  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  dizzy  spells,  but  the  testimony  of  the  passengers  dis- 
credits this  claim. 

The  inspector  puts  the  primary  responsibility  on  Negus 
and  the  conductor,  Tryon,  but  adds  that  "men  do  not  or- 
dinarily become  careless,  lose  their  sense  of  responsibility 
and  wilfully  disobey  rules  that  they  know  are  necessary  for 
safety,  unless  the  management  of  the  company  also  becomes 
careless  and  permits  violations  to  go  unchecked " 

He  recommends  the  installation  of  automatic  block  sig- 
nals, the  adoption  of  a  rule  requiring  each  conductor  to  ex- 
change signals  with  his  motorman  when  approaching  a 
meeting  point,  and  other  improvements. 

The  Commission  adopts  the  report  of  Inspector  Trumbull 
as  its  own  and  calls  upon  the  company  to  exercise  more  care 


in  examining  the  records  of  the  hours  of  service  of  men;  to 
never  permit  men  to  operate  cars  who  are  not  fully  competent 
physically,  mentally  or  otherwise  and  to  report  by  Septem- 
ber 18  whether  it  will  accept  and  adopt  these  suggestions, 
and  when  they  will  be  put  in  force. 


RAILWAY  REGIMENTS'  TOBACCO  FUND 

In  a  short  time  circular  letters  will  be  sent  out  from  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  raising  of  the  Railway  Regiments' 
Tobacco  Fund  asking  railway  supply  concerns  throughout 
the  United  States  to  subscribe  to  this  fund.  As  announced 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  last  week,  page  618,  it  is 
desired  to  raise  for  the  nine  existing  railway  regiments  a 
total  of  2,160  pounds  of  tobacco  weekly,  which,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  will  cost  $1,080  a  week.  The  appeal  to  the 
railway  supply  concerns  will  include  the  following: 

Will  you  not  "do  your  bit"  in  connection  with  this  work 
Ijy  entering  a  subscription  for  your  company  on  the  en- 
closed card  and  send  it  to  the  undersigned  at  once?  Each 
railway  supply  concern  to  which  this  letter  is  addressed  is 
respectfully  requested  to  subscribe  $10  a  month  for  IS  months 
from  October  1,  1917,  to  January  1,  1919,  this  subscription 
to  be  terminated  at  an  earlier  date  should  the  war  end  be- 
fore the  date  mentioned.  Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  "John  R.  Washburn,  Treasurer,"  and  mailed  to  "Samuel 
O.  Dunn,  Secretary,  Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund," 
750  Transportation  Building,  Chicago. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  raising  the  fund,  of  which 
F.  A.  Poor,  president  of  the  P.  &  M.  Company,  is  chairman, 
estimates  that  if  450  railway  supply  concerns  will  subscribe 
the  $10  a  month  requested,  a  sufficient  fund  can  be  raised  for 
providing  "smokes"  for  all  the  members  of  the  existing  nine 
railway  regiments.  Additional  regiments  are  now  being 
raised  but  it  will  be  sometime  before  they  are  raised  and  no 
effort  is  being  made  at  present  to  provide  for  their  probable 
,  wants.  A  list  of  the  railway  supply  concerns  of  the  country, 
which  will  be  made  as  complete  as  practicable,  is  now  being 
compiled  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  circulars  requesting  sub- 
scriptions from  them  will  be  sent  out.  Meantime,  it  is 
hoped  that  many  supply  concerns  will  not  wait  to  be  circu- 
larized but  will  send  their  subscriptions  at  once  to  the  sec- 
retary who,  in  turn,  will  promptly  turn  the  money  over  to 
the  treasurer. 

The  members  of  the  committee  especially  desire  it  should 
be  understood  that  all  the  money  raised  will  go  into  the 
Tobacco  Fund.  There  will  be  no  expense  connected  with 
the  collection  and  administration  of  the  fund  since  the  con- 
cerns represented  by  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
agreed  to  bear  all  the  clerical,  postage,  stationery  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  collecting  and  handling  the  money. 

Some  subscriptions  to  the  fund  already  have  been  made. 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  list  of  subscriptions  will  be 
published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  and  other  interested 
publications  next  week,  and  the  names  of  all  donors  will  be 
published  hereafter  as  their  subscriptions  are  received. 
"Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe"! 


Demurrage  Regulations  in  Irel.\nd. — Revised  charges 
and  conditions  as  to  freight  car  demurrage  on  the  Irish  rail- 
ways went  into  operation  on  September  1.  Two  clear  days 
are  to  be  allowed  for  the  unloading  of  cars  containing 
coal  and  coke,  and  one  day  for  unloading  merchandise.  A 
demurrage  charge  of  3  s.  ($.36)  per  day  for  the  first  two 
days  or  portion  of  a  day  is  to  be  made  if  detained  beyond 
the  mentioned  time,  and  6s.  ($.72)  per  day  for  each  day 
after  the  first  two  extra  days.  Similar  charges  are  to  be 
made  against  shippers  who  order  cars  and  then  fail  to  load 
them  within  24  hours  after  their  receipt,  or,  if  loaded,  fail 
to  order  them  away. 


Teredo  Destroys 

Improperly 

Treated  Piles 

Investigation  of  Worm -Eaten  Douglas 
Fir  Sticks  Discloses  Inadequate  and 
Poorly  Distributed  Injection  of  Creosote 

By  Dr.  Hermann  von  Schrenk 
Consulting  Timber  Engineer,  St.  Louis,  ^Mo. 


TWO  sections  of  Douglas  fir  piling  were  recently  re- 
ceived which  were  stated  to  have  been  treated  with 
creosote  and  which  had  been  in  service  about  eight 
or  nine  years  at  Tacoma,  Wash.  Both  of  these  showed  that 
they  had  been  treated  with  some  black  preservative.  The 
piles  were  completely  riddled  by  the  teredo,  not  only  in  the 
central  untreated  portion  of  the  piles,  but  all  through  the 
dark  treated  portion. 

The  piles  were  sectioned  at  various  points,  and  a  careful 
examination  was  made  of  the  penetration  as  indicated  by 
the  color  (after  drying  out  the  sections).  This  examination 
showed  an  average  penetration  of  about  1  in.  to  1^  in. 
Here  and  there,  however,  the  penetration  was  only  nominal. 
At  one  or  two  points  there  was  practically  no  penetration  at 
all.     A  microscopic  examination  of  the  wood  fibres  at  these 


Two  Creosoted  Douglas  Fir  Piles  Treated  After  Being  Air 
Seasoned 

points  confirmed  the  visual  examination.  Small  globules  of 
creosote  oil  appeared  in  the  medullary  rays  and  in  an  oc- 
casional fiber  of  the  summer  wood,  but  practically  all  of 
the  wood  fibers  were  white  and  showed  no  evidence  of  creo- 
sote oil  penetration.  The  distribution  of  the  holes  made  by 
the  teredo  showed  the  smallest  holes  in  the  creosoted  portion, 
the  holes  increasing  in  size  towards  the  center  of  the  stick. 

Borings  were  made  at  various  points  in  the  circumference 
of  the  piles.  A  visual  examination  of  these  borings  indi- 
cated tliat  there  was  apparently  more  preservative  at  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  circumference  than  at  others.  Two  sets 
of  borings  were  taken  from  the  creosoted  ring,  and  the  oil 
was  extracted  from  these  borings.  Using  the  weight  of  the 
dry  wood  as  a  basis,  the  first  extraction  showed  34  per  cent 
by  weight  of  preservative,  or  10.88  lb.  of  preservative  per 
cu.  ft.  Calculating  the  actual  volume  of  the  treated  wood 
and  taking  the  whole  volume  of  the  pile,  the  amount  of  oil 
per  cubic  foot,  based  on  the  volume  of  the  whole  pile,  was 
3.32  lb.  The  second  extraction  showed  22.3  per  cent  of  pre- 
servative, based  on  the  dr\-  weight  of  the  wood,  or  7.04  lb. 


per  cu.  ft.  or,  for  the  whole  pile,  2.2  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  The 
extracted  oils  were  analyzed,  and  the  average  of  these 
analyses  gave  the  following  results: 

Specific    gravity    —    1.0151 
Distillation: 

210  deg.  C 1.3 

235    6.8 

270   33.5 

315    21.9 

355 24.3 

Residue    11.5 

Specific  f;r.nvily  235-315  deg.  C,  at  38  dcg./15.5  deg.  C.  =  1.020 
Specific  gravity  315-355  deg.  C.  at  38  deg./15.5  deg.  C.  =  1.081 

Tar  acids  =  5.2  per  cent 

Sulphonation  235-315  deg.  C =  3.6  per  cent 

Sulphonation  315-355  deg.  C =  2.0  per  cent 

General  Findings 

The  chemical  characteristics  of  the  preservative  indicate 
that  it  is  in  all  probability  of  strictly  coal-tar  origin;  in 
other  words,  it  has  no  water-gas  tar  or  other  adulterants. 
Some  of  the  fractions  are  slightly  at  variance  with  the  per- 
centage usually  found  in  straight  creosote  oil.  but  this  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  making  the  ex- 
tractions certain  percentages  of  the  wood  fiber  and  resinous 
contents  normally  found  in  Douglas  fir  were  extracted  with 
it.  It  was  not  thought  desirable  to  separate  these  in  view 
of  the  general  close  agreement  of  the  analytical  results  with 
those  commonly  obtained  for  coal-tar  compounds. 

The  amount  of  oil  used  as  already  shown  was  given  by 
the  two  extractions  as  follows: 

Per  cent  Lb.  per  cu.  ft.           Lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

by  weight  of  treated  wood  based  on  whoie  pile 

First  extraction   34.0  10.88                          3.32 

Second  extraction    22.3  7.04                          2.20 

These  results  indicate  clearly  that  the  amount  of  oil  with 
which  these  piles  were  treated  was  very  small.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  treating  specifications  usually  require  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  based  on  tlie  total 
volume  of  the  material  treated.  In  other  words,  piles  in  the 
Puget  Sound  district,  in  order  to  give  anything  near  proper 
protection,  should  have  at  least  15  to  20  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Douglas  fir  can  be  treated  only  on  the 
outside,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  actual 
amount  of  oil  injected,  the  portion  which  is  treated  would 
contain  far  in  excess  of  IS  or  20  lb.  per  cu.  ft.;  in  other 
words,  the  outer  portion  of  the  pile  which  is  treated  will 
practically  be  treated  to  refusal.  This  was  certainly  not  the 
case  with  the  two  piles  submitted  for  examination.  The 
amount  actually  found  is  probably  a  little  higher  than  was 
really  the  case,  because,  as  stated  above,  there  are  probably 
certain  percentages  of  resin  and  other  extractable  materials 
normally  found  in  Douglas  fir. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  pile  sections  were  immersed 
in  salt  water,  and  from  past  experience  with  oils  found  in 
piling  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  immersion  in  salt  water, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  light  quantit}^  of  creosote  oil 
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actually  found  is  fairly  indicative  of  the  amount  originally 
injected.  By  this  we  mean  tliat  evaporative  or  leaching 
changes  take  place  so  slowly  when  creosoted  wood  is  sub- 
merged that  for  as  short  a  period  as  eight  or  nine  years,  such 
loss  may  be  regarded  as  negligible. 

While  the  penetration  was  fairly  good  at  most  points,  there 
were  numerous  week  spots  at  the  circumference  where  the 
penetration  was  extremely  small.  On  the  photographs  there 
are  points  where  practically  no  creosote  oil  is  visible.  Even 
the  microscope  does  not  disclose  any. 

Taking  the  foregoing  facts  as  a  basis,  it  would  appear  that 
the  reason  these  piles  were  so  badly  decayed  and  destroyed 
b}'  the  teredo  is  probably  two  fold :  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  oil 
injected  was  entirely  insufficient  to  give  proper  protection; 
(2)  these  piles  were  probably  not  correctly  treated,  because 
they  would  otherwise  have  given  far  better  and  more  uni- 
form   penetration. 

Recommendations 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  an  investigation  of  this 
sort  clearly  establish  that  for  successful  resistance  to  the 
teredo,  Douglas  fir  piles  should,  wherever  possible,  be  air 
dried  instead  of  being  subjected  to  the  usual  boiling  treat- 
ment. This  will  very  largely  obviate  the  leaving  of  vulner- 
able untreated  spots  in  the  circumference  of  the  sticks  and 
will  at  the  same  time  insure  a  far  greater  depth  of  penetra- 
tion and  a  larger  volume  of  oil  retained  than  is  usually  ob- 
tained. It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  air  seasoning  of 
piling  on  northern  Pacific  Coast  points  is  not  practicable.  I 
regard  this  without  foundation,  howeyer,  because  piles  have 
been  air  seasoned  in  the  Puget  Sound  district  and  the  resul- 
tant treatment  has  been  of  such  superior  character  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it. 
One  of  the  photographs  shows  section  of  two  creosoted 
Douglas  fir  sticks,  cut  12  ft.  from  the  end,  treated  after  the 
piles  had  been  thoroughly  air  seasoned  and  the  very  unifonn 
complete  penetration  of  the  sap  ring  should  be  noted. 

It  furthennore  indicates  that  our  present  system  of  speci- 
fying on  the  Ixisis  of  so  many  pounds  per  cubic  foot  is  a  very 
poor  standard  for  treatment  of  material  like  Douglas  fir 
piles.  \Miere  a  railroad  goes  to  the  expense  of  having  ma- 
terial treated,  it  would  be  far  better  if  a  specification  called 
for  a  certain  depth  of  penetration  irrespective  of  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  injected  to  obtain  it,  and  make  the  actual  oil  used 
in  the  treatment  the  basis  of  pa)inent,  having  a  possible 
restriction  as  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  oil  allowable,  such 
limit  to  be  determined  on. as  basis  of  experience. 

It  furthermore  indicates  that  the  inspection  of  piling  of 
this  character  must  be  carried  out  by  actual  borings  of  a 
very  large  number  of  sticks,  and  that  the  method  of" inspec- 
tion by  which  the  oil  quantity  absorbed  is  judged  by  gage 
or  other  readings  is  not  sufficient. 


RAILW.A.Y  IN  Morocco. — In  connection  with  the  liill  now 
before  the  French  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway  between  Tangiers  and  Fez,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
there  already  exist  77.S  km.  (480  miles)  of  railway  in  Mo- 
rocco. These  are  lines  actually  operating  and  exclusive  of 
railways  under  construction.  .\11  the  lines  now  operating 
are  narrow-gage  (60  centimetres,  or  2-ft.  gage)  military 
railways,  which  owing  to  diplomatic  conventions  with  Ger- 
many could  not  be  used  for  civilian  or  ordinary  traffic  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914.  France,  however,  con- 
siders herself  free  from  all  diplomatic  conventions  made 
with  Germany,  and  all  lines  are  now  open  to  ordinarv  traffic. 
The  traffic  receipts  per  kilometre  for  the  whole  of  1Q16 
varied  between  £740  ($3,626)  and  £9,SS  ($4,582).  The 
proposed  Tangiers-Fez  line  is  to  be  of  standard  gage.  The 
French  Government  proposes  to  give  a  concession  for  the 
whole  of  the  standard  gage  lines  (altogether  670  miles)  to 
a  private  consortium. 


THE  FREIGHT  CAR  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WINNING 
THE  WAR* 

By  E.  H.  De  Groot,  Jr. 

Chief    of    Division    of    Car    Service,    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission. 

To  talk  about  cars  is  for  me  a  work  of  love.  My  father 
was  a  young  freight  conductor  when  I  was  bom  and  all 
of  my  life  has  been  spent  on  or  about  a  railroad.  To  me 
the  freight  car  was  early  a  thing  of  romance  and  poetry  and 
for  me  it  still  holds  its  chann,  notwithstanding  a  very  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  those  perverse  characteristics  which 
the  operating  man  finds  so  much  and  so  often  in  evidence 
in  his  daily  experience. 

No  less  an  authority  than  General  Joffre  has  said  that  the 
present  war  is  one  of  transportation,  and  we  all  recall  the 
high  tribute,  as  well  as  the  tremendous  charge  that  President 
Wilson  uttered  in  his  appeal  of  April  15  to  the  men  who  run 
the  railways  of  the  country,  *  *  *  "upon  whom  rests  the  im- 
mense responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  transportation  suffers 
no  obstruction,  no  inefficiency  or  slackened  power." 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  trans- 
portation can  be  furnished  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
that  business  can  be  conducted  during  the  war  as  it  has  been 
heretofore.  *  *  *  The  transportation  machine  has  not  broken 
down,  as  some  have  asserted,  and  it  is  not  going  to  break 
down.  It  is  assimilating  a  tremendous  aggregate  of  con- 
glomerated offerings  and  grinding  out  more  ton-miles  than 
it  has  ever  produced  before.  As  a  whole  it  is  being  run  more 
efficiently  than  it  has  ever  been  run  in  all  its  history,  but 
it  must  be  run  with  still  greater  skill — skill  progressivelv 
greater — as  time  goes  on.  *  *  *  But  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  transportation  machine  will  run  without  any  shocks.  On 
the  contrary,  I  look  for  pounds  and  wheezes  in  many  parts 
before  the  robins  return,  and  what  I  want  to  emphasize  is 
that,  more  and  more,  skill  and  devotion  must  be  forthcom- 
ing to  offset  the  increasing  difficulties.  The  crowding  of 
locomotive  power,  the  scarcity  of  men  and  materials,  the 
pressure  of  congested  conditions;  all  these  things  will  make 
for  lower  standards  in  many  wa\-s  unless  resolutely  faced 
and  fought;  and  lowered  standards  spell  inefficiency.  We 
must  get  the  greatest  possible  output  in  ton-miles  from  ever\' 
individual  car.  I  say  individual  because  I  am  a  little  sus- 
picious of  averages.  They  too  often  cover  up  disgracefully 
low  accomplishment,  and  drag  down  those  higher  and  better. 
*  *  *  Transportation  aftects  mansion  and  hovel,  rich  and 
poor,  alike.  It  is  vital  to  all.  I  make  this  elementan-  state- 
ment because  I  want  to  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that  the 
business  of  transportation  is  one  of  dignity  and  necessity 
and  that  to  serve  in  the  transportation  army  in  this  time 
of  national  crisis  is  to  enjoy  opportunity  for  a  splendid  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  our  beloved  country. 

I  shall  use  ven,'  few  statistics  tonight,  for  my  purpose  is 
not  to  enlighten  but  to  cr\-stalize  into  adamantine  firmness 
your  resolution  to  play  the  transp)ortation  game  through  to 
the  end  with  the  same  spirit  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  which 
we  expect  from  Americans  on  the  firing  line  in  France. 
The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  told  us  how  the  railroads  could 
do  more  work  with  existing  facilities.  *  *  *  In  short, 
the  dut\'  of  every  man  in  railway  service  from  the  humblest 
to  the  highest  has  been  made  clear  over  and  over  again; 
and  for  the  most  part  the  response  has  been  wholehearted 
and  gratifying.  The  Commission  on  Car  Service  at  Wash- 
ington can  give  many  encouraging  examples  of  heavy  load- 
ing, double-loading  and  even  triple-loading  of  cars.  Co- 
operation is  an  accomplished  fact  and  to  an  extent  which 
a  few  months  ago  would  have  been  unbelievable.  Not  that 
the  millennium  has  arrived,  for  there  is  vet  much  room  for 


'From  an  address  before  the 
Ocuiher  9,    1917. 
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ini])rovrnKnt  mi  lidth  .^idcs,  but  very  yrciit  jirogrc^.s  indeed 
has  been  made. 

I  have  a  pet  theory  that  wlien  the  correct  answer  to  the 
transportation  problem  is  finally  worked  out  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  a;ood  alike  from  both  the  railway  standpoint  and 
that  of  the  shipper.  Yes,  and  even  beyond  that;  that  the 
true  interests  of  y)ublic  and  shipper  and  security-holder  and 
employee  are  one  and  the  same. 

In  the  meantime,  the  railroad  man  and  the  shipper  are 
each  getting  a  better  perspective  and  as  they  do  so  they 
are  throwing  fewer  stones  and  doing  more  planning  together. 
*  *  *  I  believe  that  the  time  is  near  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  what  freight  must  move  and  what 
must  be  refused.  However,  the  authorit}'  to  effect  this  dis- 
crimination lies  with  the  President  under  the  priority  law, 
and  will  un(h)ul)tedly  l)e  exercised  with  great  care  and  wis- 
dom. 

The  freight  car  has  received  more  attention  in  the  past 
few  months  than  in  all  of  its  previous  existence.  Its  empty 
mileage  and  ratio  of  empty  mileage,  average  miles,  repairs, 
loading,  unloading,  switching,  detentions,  billing,  recon- 
signment,  per  diem  rate — all  and  more  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  study  and  more  discussion. 

Great  progress  has  been  made.  The  pooling  of  box  cars 
under  the  order  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  was  the 
greatest  advance  step  taken  since  1902  when  per  diem  was 
adopted.  Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  box  cars  were  actu- 
ally redistriljuted  to  the  producing  districts  by  arbitrary 
order.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  increased  efficienc)' 
which  the  countr\'  has  already  secured  through  these  meas- 
ures. Then  the  Esch  law  was  passed  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  organized  a  new  division.     *     *     * 

.■Vs  indicated  by  the  commission  in  its  announcement,  the 
Division  of  Car  Service  is  working  very  closely  w'ith  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  and  they  are  co-operating  with 
us  in  a  most  helpful  spirit,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  Ijoth 
shippers  and  carriers.  Your  greatest  opportunity  lies  now 
in  sjieeding  uji  the  movement  of  cars.  Watch  the  yards  and 
terminals,  eliminate  the  delays  there,  and  half  of  the  prob- 
lem is  solved.  'l"he  price  is  eternal  vigilance.  In  the 
hist  analysis  the  determining  force  in  making  the  freight 
car  the  tremendous  factor  which  it  must  be  in  winning  the 
war  is  just  the  jilain  everyda)'  man — agent  and  yard  clerk 
and  switchman;  repairer  and  trainrnan  and  yardmaster — 
shi])])er  and  consignee:  and  3'ou,  and  mc,  ancl  a  thousand 
otliers.     Shall  we  not  do  our  part?     *     *     * 

Discussiox 

The  discussion  on  'Sir.  DcGroot's  paper  was  opened  bv 
\\'.  C.  Kendall,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine,  but  now  serving  on  the  railroads'  Car  Service 
Commission  at  Washington.  Mr.  Kendall  told  of  the  satis- 
factory progress  being  made  at  Washington.  The  railroads 
have  never  worked  so  closely  in  co-operation  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  now.  Complaints  of  un- 
satisfactory car  service  are  less  numerous  than  ever  before, 
and  the  railroad  man's  lite  is  correspondingly  pleasanter. 
Complaints  of  all  kinds  are  still  sufficiently  numerous,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  transportation  men  from  going  to  sleep; 
but,  as  has  been  so  often  observed  in  the  past,  a  good  nianv 
of  the  reported  troubles  are  future  and  contingent,  rather 
tlian  actual  and  present.  A  certain  Pittsburgh  road,  having 
liut  on  a  largely  increased  corps  of  inspectors,  has  succeeded 
in  loading  its  cars  of  miscellaneous  freight  (not  including 
coal  and  ore)  from  5.5  ]ier  cent  of  their  capacity  to  88  per 
cent.  A  certain  large  shipper  of  cement,  loading  255  cars 
of  cement  in  one  day  recently,  put  110  per  cent  of  capacity 
into  254  of  those  cars.  To  the  station  agent  and  the  ordinary 
shipjier — to  all  having  to  deal  with  the  freight  car  problem— 
tlie  lesson  of  today  is  to  follow  up  every  station  and  evcrv 
>urd,  ever\-  (l;i\',  with  a   line-tooth  idiiib. 


Jolm  W  .  Golden,  traffic  manager  of  the  Keith  Car  Manu- 
facturing Company,  advocated  the  establishment  of  local 
distributive  units.  A  railroad  should  be  divided  into  such 
imits,  of  a  size  which  can  be  handled  as  a  single  proposition 
in  a  single  day;  and  the  distributor  supervising  freight  car 
movements  in  this  district  should  have  telegraph  or  telephone 
communication,  with  every  point,  so  as  to  eliminate  com- 
pletely all  delay  to  messages  or  in  getting  answers  to  ques- 
tions. This  man  also  should  be  in  constant  wire  communi- 
cation with  the  car- record  office  of  the  road,  and  the  car- 
record  office  should  keep  its  data  close  up  to  the  actual  car 
movements  at  all  times. 

H.  K.  Astley,  division  superintendent  of  the  Xew  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  at  Boston,  said  that  some  good 
work  of  this  kind  was  already  being  done  on  his  road.  He 
commended  the  consignees  for  their  hearty  co-operation. 

G.  L.  Graham,  traffic  manager  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company,  Boston,  referring  to  complaints  that  freight  cars 
are  often  dela\ed  liecause  the  reveime  billing  did  not  accom- 
pany the  car,  said  that  the  New  Haven  road  had  alreadv 
started  a  decided  improvement  in  this  matter,  and  cars 
coming  from  connections  without  revenue  billing  are  not 
accepted. 

In  the  scarcity  of  help  now  felt  everywiiere  we  feel  the 
need  of  some  improved  apparatus  for  unloading  Ijulk  freight 
(such,  for  example,  as  soft  coal)  from  gondolas  wliicli  liavc 
high  sides  and  no  hoppers.  Who  will  produce  something  of 
this  kind  ? 

The  shippers  of  New  England  are  alive  to  the  situation 
and  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  railroads  in  full  loading 
of  cars  of  miscellaneous  freight.  New  England  produces 
one-seventh  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  country,  and 
sends  out  freight  in  less  than  carload  lots  more  extensively 
than  any  other  region.  At  Lawrence,  Mass..  there  is  a  plan 
for  co-operation,  in  expediting  shijiments,  by  all  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  city.  The  idea  is  to  combine  to  send  goods 
to  a  given  city  on  a  given  day:  all,  for  example,  consolidating 
their  shipments  to  Cleveland,  or  to  Chicago,  so  that  a  full 
carload  inay  be  sent  direct  to  destination.  This  plan  is  the 
outcome  of  severe  losses  by  delays  during  the  past  year.  At 
one  time  special  action  had  to  be  taken  to  release  200  cars  of 
westl)ound  freight  which  had  l)econie  blockaded  at  the  Hud- 
son river.  In  Manchester,  England,  there  is  now  practically 
no  railroad  freight  accommodation  whatever  for  the  large 
manufacturers,  and  to  send  their  products  to  London  they 
iiave  to  use  automoliiles.  New  England  manufacturers  are 
on  the  lookout  lest  their  productivity  may  l)e  diminished  by 
causes  whicli  have  been  felt  in  Manche.s'ter.  The  co-opera- 
tive i)lans  of  the  railroads  must  be  worked  to  their  full 
extent.  If  tlie  Boston  &  Maine,  for  example,  is  congested 
in  its  direct  westbound  routes,  shippers  will  demand  that 
goods  be  sent  over  the  Rutland  road,  if  therebv  time  can  be 
saved. 

L.  \.  .-Vnthony,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Bo.ston 
&  .\lbany.  told  of  the  action  taken  on  his  road  to  expedite 
freight  cars.  His  force  of  inspectors  has  been  more  than 
douiiled.  In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  a  hundred  cars  were 
discovered,  in  two  months,  which  had  been  so  delayed  that 
the  demurrage  bills  on  tliem  amounted  to  S25  or  more  on 
each  car. 

.\.  G.  Thomason,  manager  of  the  New  England  Demurrage 
Commission,  congratulated  the  railroads  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  tlie  long  needed  and  long  wished  for  refoniis  in  car 
service  now  manifest  on  every  hand.  Mr.  Thomason  was 
formerly,  for  many  years,  in  railroad  service,  and  said  he 
was  curious  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  recent  so-called  im- 
provement in  the  matter  of  sending  revenue  wavbills  with 
cars.  In  his  experience  nobody  had  ever  thought  of  send- 
ing revenue  bills  in  any  other  way  than  to  get  them  to  des- 
tination with,  or  ahead  of,  the  car. 

S.  E.  Miller,  acting  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
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Boston  &  Maine,  told  of  the  effective  co-operation  of  con- 
signee.s  at  stations  on  his  road.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
statement,  of  course,  and  to  these  particular  attention  is  given, 
personal  visits  being  made  where  necessary. 

W.  T.  LaMoure,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  freight  traffic  men — 
now  supposed  by  many  persons  to  be  doing  nothing,  because 
freight  comes  in  faster  than  it  can  be  dealt  with — are  help- 
ing to  keep  freight  cars  moving.  The  traffic  men  admit  that 
thev  are  the  friends  of  the  public;  but  the  undisputed  fact 
at  the  present  time  is  that  the  public  is  heartily  co-operating 
with  the  railroads;  and  the  principal  difficulty,  where  there 
is  lack  of  this  co-operation  is  that  there  is  not  a  full  under- 
standing; the  principal  lesson  for  the  railroad  man  who 
would  improve  such  co-operation  is  to  be  always  frank  and 
aboveboard  in  dealing  with  the  shipper  or  consignee,  and  in 
telling  him  your  purposes. 

Mr.  DeGroot,  closing  the  discussion,  expressed  his  full 
conlidence  that  the  gains  in  transportation  efficiency  which 
are  now  being  accomplished  under  the  stress  of  war  will  not 
be  lost.  The  improvements  on  which  we  are  now  congrat- 
ulating ourselves  are  so  valualjle  that  backward  steps  will 
be  impossible. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  9,  1917. 

Incre.^sed  Rate  Procedure 

That  the  operation  of  putting  into  effect  a  new  tariff  con- 
taining an  increased  rate,  fare,  charge  or  classification  here- 
after is  to  be  surrounded  with  considerable  more  formality 
and  publicity  than  formerly,  but  that  a  tariff  once  filed  will 
probably  be  less  liable  to  disturbance  as  a  result  of  protests 
and  complaints,  is  indicated  by  the  announcement  made  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  a  jjroposed  tenta- 
tive order  prescribing  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  secur- 
ing its  approval  for  the  filing  of  a  new  tariff.  The  order, 
which  will  be  the  suljject  of  a  hearing  at  Washington  on 
October  15,  as  briefl)'  reported  in  last  week's  issue,  is  made 
necessary  by  the  amendment  to  section  IS  of  the  commerce 
act,  which  became  a  law  on  August  9,  having  been  inserted 
on  short  notice  while  the  bill  to  increase  the  memljership  nf 
the  commission  was  in  conference. 

The  amendment  provides  that  until  January  1,  192(1,  no 
increased  rate  shall  lie  filed  except  after  having  been  ap- 
jiroved  b}-  the  commission,  although  such  approval  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be  given  without  formal 
hearing  and  in  such  case  shall  not  affect  any  subsequent 
proceeding. 

Since  the  law  became  effective,  at  a  time  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  were  away  on  their  vacation,  the 
business  of  filing  tariffs  has  been  pretty  much  at  a  stand- 
still. Both  tariffs  and  requests  from  carriers  as  to  how  they 
should  go  about  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  commission 
have  accumulated  in  the  commission  files  along  with  more 
or  less  frantic  letters  and  telegrams  from  shippers  excited 
by  the  knowledge  that  definite  proposals  to  increase  rates 
were  in  existence  to  which  they  had  no  access.  Some  idea 
as  to  how  many  tariffs  have  thus  been  held  up  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  12  months  ending  October  31,  1916, 
106,442  separate  tariff  publications  were  filed  by  carriers 
and  this  was  less  Ijy  several  thousand  than  the  numbers  filed 
during  recent  years.  Tarift's  in  transit  were  taken  care  of 
by  the  commission  b\^  a  blanket  order  of  approval  covering 
those  forwarded  prior  to  August  1  5  and  since  then  the  com- 
mission has  issued  notices,  of  approval  in  some  22  cases,  in- 
volving principally  tariffs  filed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
corrections. 

Heretofore  new  tariffs  have  simply  been  filed  and,  unless 
sufficient  protest  was  made  to  cause  the  commission  to  sus- 
pend them,  have  automatically  gone  into  effect.     Under  the 


proj)osed  order  requests  for  approval  of  the  filing  of  a  tariff 
containing  an  increased  rate  must  be  made  by  application  in 
a  form  set  forth,  and,  according  to  the  order: 

"Such  application  must  .show  the  rates,  fares,  charges, 
and  classifications,  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase,  includ- 
ing rules  or  regulations  affecting  charges,  as  well  as  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  increase,  the  way  in  which  it  is  to 
be  effected,  and  the  proposed  rates,  fares,  charges,  classi- 
fications, rules,  and  regulations  of  which  approval  is  sought, 
and  must  also  contain  a  complete  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  reasons  advanced  by  carriers  in  justification  of  the  in- 
creases sought  to  be  established.  If  the  application  embraces 
a  number  of  increases  they  may  be  shown  in  an  exhibit  at- 
tached to  and  specifically  designated  in  the  application.  This 
may  be  done  by  using  a  copy  of  the  effective  tariff  and  show- 
ing thereon  in  red  ink  the  proposed  increases,  or  by  using  a 
proof  copy  of  the  proposed  issue  and  inserting  thereon  in 
red  ink  the  existing  rate,  fare,  etc.,  or  by  showing  both  the 
existing  and  proposed  rates,  fares,  etc.,  in  a  memorandum 
either  typewritten  or  manuscript,  attached  to  the  application 
as  an  exhibit. 

"If  the  existing  rates,  fares,  etc.,  are  under  investigation 
in  suspension  proceedings,  or  under  attack  in  any  formal 
proceeding  pending  before  the  commission  or  if  the  proposed 
rates,  fares,  etc.,  are  predicated  upon  the  commission's  find- 
ings in  any  adjudicated  proceeding,  applications  should  so 
indicate  by  proper  reference  to  the  docket  numbers  of  such 
cases.  If  the  existing  rates,  fares,  etc.,  are  protected  by  any 
pending  fourth  section  application  reference  must  be  made 
thereto.  "If  the  commission  declines  to  approve  an  application 
and  the  carrier  presents  a  new  application  based  upon  new 
facts  in  justification  of  the  proposed  increases,  such  modified 
application  should  specifically  refer  to  the  previous  applica- 
tion and  order  number  declining  the  same. 

"Whenever  it  is  thought  that  maps  would  be  helpful  in 
presenting  the  rate  situation,  they  may  be  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  be  designated  as  exhibits  and  be  at- 
tached to  the  application. 

"If  the  increases  sought  to  be  established  bear  a  relation- 
ship to  the  rates,  fares,  etc.,  of  another  carrier  or  carriers,  or 
to  and  from  other  points  or  localities,  or  if  they  bear  an 
established  relationship  to  rates  on  other  commodity  or  com- 
modities, or  if  increases  are  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving discriminations  or  fourth  section  violations,  applica- 
tions should  state  the  fact  and  definitely  explain  such  rela- 
tionship or  fact. 

"In  instances  where  the  commission  has  in  formal  pro- 
ceedings approved  specific  rates,  fares,  charges  or  classifica- 
tions it  is  not  necessary  to  secure  further  approval,  but 
schedules  containing  such  rates,  fares,  etc.,  should  specifical- 
ly refer  to  the  authority  therefor  in  the  manner  required  by 
Tariff'  Circulars  No.  18-A  and  No.  19-A  or  later  issues. 

"Five  copies  of  each  application  should  be  presented  to 
the  commission,  but  where  it  requires  more  than  20  pages 
to  set  forth  the  increases  .sought  to  be  made,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  present  two  copies  of  the  exhil)it  referred  to  and 
made  a  part  of  an  application. 

"Each  application  must  show  the  names  of  the  carriers 
for  and  on  behalf  of  which  it  is  made,  or  if  made  on  behalf 
of  all  carriers  parties  to  a  particular  tariff  or  classification, 
may  refer  by  I.  C.  C.  number  to  such  tariff  or  classification, 
and  must  be  over  the  signature  of  an  executive  officer,  a  re- 
sponsi!)le  traffic  officer  or  a  duly  authorized  attorney  and 
agent,  specifying  his  title,  and  must  be  sworn  to  before  an 
official  qualified  to  administer  oaths." 

While  these  requirements  will  naturally  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult than  at  present  to  get  an  increased  rate  on  file,  and 
will  also  add  considerably  to  the  work  of  the  commission, 
it  would  seem  a  matter  of  course  that  after  the  commission 
has  had  an  opportunity'  to  analyze  a  proposed  increase  in 
advance  and  ]ierh:ips  to  hold   a   hearing  on   it.  there  will  he 
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less  likelihood  of  its  being  suspended  after  approval  for 
filing  is  given,  although  if  additional  facts  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  commission  by  shippers  to  warrant 
such  a  procedure,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  a  sus- 
pension. 

The  commission  has  gained  the  power,  if  it  deems  it  wise 
to  exercise  it,  of  absolutely  preventing  even  the  filing  of  an 
increased  rate,  but  as  it  already  had  the  power  to  prevent 
such  a  rate  becoming  effective,  the  real  change  in  the  situa- 
tion in  this  respect  is  apparently  rather  unsubstantial. 

Shippers  have  been  worrying  considerably  for  fear  tiiat. 
the  commission  once  having  passed  on  an  ajjplication  for 
a])proval  of  the  filing  of  a  tariff,  it  would  Ije  reluctant  to 
reconsider  the  same  tariff  later,  and  have  been  advocating 
some  method  by  which  the,\-  can  jje  enabled  to  know  the  con- 
tents of  the  carriers"  applications  in  time  to  make  protest. 
In  order,  tlierefore,  to  apprise  interested  shippers  of  the  ap- 
plications presented  by  carriers  for  permission  to  file  in- 
crea.sed  rates,  the  commission  calls  attention  to  tlie  fact  that 
tlie  proposed  order  requires  that  five  copies  of  eacii  appli- 
cation shall  be  presented  to 
the  commission,  and,  in  ail 
cases,  at  least  a  duplicate 
copy  of  all  exliibits  incorpo- 
rated therewith.  According  to 
the  plan,  one  apjilication 
containing  copies  of  all  the 
exhibits  will  be  open  for  con- 
sultation l)y  the  public  in  the 
commission's  public  tariff  file 
rooms  and  there  will  be  laid 
daily  on  the  table  in  the  jircss 
room  and  also  posted  on  the 
secretary's  bulletin  board, 
notices  indicating  applica- 
tions received  to  file  tariffs 
carrying  increased  rates,  sucli 
notices  indicating  in  Ijrief  the 
tariffs  and  territory  affected. 

The  commission  also  has 
in  mind  arranging  to  mail 
weekly  to  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations  of 
shipjiers,  chambers  of  com- 
merce or  boards  of  trade  simi- 
lar lists  of  tlie  applications 
received,  indicating  tho.se  that 
ma}-   have  been   acted   upon. 

The  commission  also  ex- 
])resscs  the  view  in  its  an- 
nouncement that  carriers 
should  consult  freel_\-  with 
shipj^ers  who  maj'  be  in- 
terested in  projiosed  increa.ses.  It  believes  that  the  course 
now  pursued  by  the  classification  committees  in  that  re- 
gard, by  which  hearings  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  ship- 
pers on  pro])osed  changes,  following  the  commission's  sug- 
gestions in  its  report  on  the  Western  Classification  Committee 
case,  has  resulted  in  a  better  understanding  between  ship- 
pers and  carriers,  and  that  similar  conferences  on  ])rospective 
changes  in  rates,  fares,  or  charges  will  serve  to  reduce  or 
remove  much  of  the  friction  and  difference  of  o])inion  hither- 
to existing  lietween  shippers  and  carriers.  It  is  also  thought 
that  conferences  between  the  parties  will  greatly  simplifv  and 
expedite  the  disiwsition  of  applications  by  the  commission, 
and  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  prote.sts  and  requests 
for  suspension,  and  the  number  of  formal  complaints  filed 
with  the  commission. 

New   Commissioners  Confirmed 
The  Senate  on  Octolier  4  confirmed  the  President's  ap- 
pointments of  Robert  \\'.  \\'oollev,  Clvde  B.  .\itchison  and 
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George  \\'.  Anderson  as  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  appointments  became  effective 
at  once.  Early  announcement  is,  therefore,  expected  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  commission  into  divisions  to  handle 
the  various  departments  of  the  commission's  work,  such  as 
rates,  valuation,  accounting,  etc.  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of 
Georgia,  who  was  absent  the  day  the  nominations  were 
acted  ujjon,  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  on  the  following 
day  to  have  the  Senate  reconsider  its  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Woolley,  contending  that  he  had  had  no  experience  to  qualify 
him  for  the  position.  .\  photograph  of  Commissioner  Aitchi- 
son  is  reproduced  herewith.  Biographical  sketches  of  the 
new  commissioners  were  published  last  week. 


Xew  L.ANDS       Co.M.MITTEE      TO       Hol.n       HKAKINf.S      IN       SaX 

Franxisco 

As  |iredicted  last  week,  the  Congressional  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce,  of  which  Senator  Xewlands  of 
Nevada  is  ciiairman,  has  de- 
finitely decided  to  hold  a 
series  of  hearings  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  Con- 
gressional recess,  in  connec- 
tion witli  its  general  inquiry 
into  matters  pertaining  to 
railway  regulation.  Although 
Congress  passed  the  provi- 
sion in  the  urgent  deficiency 
bill  continuing  the  committee 
for  another  year  and  provid- 
ing for  a  re])ort  by  Deceml)er 
.iO,  the  committee  desired  to 
take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  from  the  far 
western  jieople  who  had  sig- 
nified a  desire  to  testify.  As 
one  member  of  the  committee 
expressed  it.  it  is  the  purpose 
on  this  trip  to  hear  from 
those  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  free  transporta- 
tion to  Washington,  which 
the  railroad  men  have,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  witnesses 
will  consist  principally  of 
shippers  and  state  commis- 
sioners, as  most  of  the  testi- 
mon^•  heard  in  \\'ashington 
A'*'^^"^°"  last 'fall   and  spring  was  on 

behalf  of  the  railroads.  The 
plan  is  to  hold  hearings  for 
about  tlircv'  weeks  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  i)e- 
g'nning  on  November  1.  If  tliere  is  sufficient  time  available 
before  the  opening  of  the  regular  session  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember, one  or  two  hearings  may  be  held  at  other  places  on 
tlie  wa\'  back. 

The  committee  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  just  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  accepted  the  resignation  of 
William  C.  .\damson  as  vice-chairman,  effective  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  Judge  .Adamson,  who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  is  to  leave  Con- 
gress to  become  a  member  of  tlie  board  of  appraisers  of  the 
Port  of  New  York.  Thctus  W.  Sims,  wlio  will  succeed  him 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee,  was  elected  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee. 

Tr.^nsi'orting  the  Cotton'  Crop 
The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  recently  been  giving 
especial  attention  to  the  problem  of  transporting  the  cotton 
crop  in  such  a  way  as  to  liandle  it  expeditiously  and  without 
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waste  of  cars,  at  a  time  when  the  southern  cotton  jsroducing 
communities  are  handling  an  unusual  amount  of  other  busi- 
ness, requiring  additional  cars,  because  of  the  location  of  so 
many  military  camps  in  the  southeast.  It  is  estimated  that 
tills  year's  crop  will  require  the  railroads  to  move  18,000,- 
000  l)ales,  including  the  duplications  incident  to  reshipment, 
and  that  if  loaded  to  the  ordinary  average  of  55  bales  to 
the  car  this  would  require  over  320,000  cars,  while  if  loaded 
to  an  average  of  75  bales  a  saving  of  100,000  cars  may  be 
effected.  Cotton,  because  of  its  bulk,  rarely  reaches  the 
weight  capacity  of  the  cars  in  which  it  is  shipped  and  there- 
fore any  changes  which  will  place  a  larger  number  of  bales 
in  a  car  will  materially  assist  in  solving  the  transportation 
l)rol)lem.  On  September  28  a  circular  was  sent  by  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  to  the  presidents  of  all  the  cotton-carrying 
roads  calling  their  attention  to  a  more  detailed  circular  sent 
l)y  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  to  the  chief  operating 
officers  emphasizing  the  opportunity  presented  for  intensive 
loading,  prohibiting  the  .shipment  of  cotton  in  quantities  of 
less  than  65  bales  to  the  car  and  requiring  as  many  more  to 
be  loaded  as  the  size  of  the  car  furnished  will  permit.  In 
complying  with  this  the  Southern  Railway  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  put  all  concerned  on  notice  that  it  will  require  the 
loading  of  75  bales  of  compressed  cotton  in  all  standard 
.i6-foot  cars.  The  circular  also  includes  drawings  showing 
the  proper  method  of  loading  to  stow  75  bales  in, a  car. 

A  conference  of  cotton  growers,  merchants,,  brokers,  ware- 
housemen and  ccmpressmen  with  representatives  of  the 
transportation  companies  was  held  at  Washington  on  Octo- 
ber 5  to  consider  the  problem  of  transporting  cotton  from 
the  South  to  New  England,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  coastwise  boats,  which  usually  carry  about  half  of 
this  traffic,  have  Ijeen  withdrawn  by  the  government.  Howard 
Elliott,  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  addressed  the  meeting, 
explaining  the  difficulties  the  railroads  are  facing  in  attempt- 
ing to  produce  enough  transportation  to  go  around  and  out- 
lining the  work  of  the  war  board.  ?klr.  Elliott  laid  stress 
on  the  necessity  for  high  density  compression,  in  order  to 
secure  heavy  loading  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  with  the 
full  co-operation  of  the  shippers  the  railroads  would  be  able 
to  take  care  of  all  the  most  essential  transportation,  although 
he  said  that  there  is  a  strong  chance  that  some  things  can- 
not be  taken  care  of.  The  conference  adopted  resolutions 
recommending  that  every  effort  he  made  to  jiut  the  cotton  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  make  possible  the  maximum  loading. 
The  R.ailro.-\d  Problem 

Conditions  which  are  handicapping  the  roads  in  their 
effort  to  produce  a  maximum  of  transportation  were  ex- 
plained in  ^Ir.  Elliott's  address  and  also  in  a  letter  written 
by  Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Board,  in  reph-  to  an  inquiry  by  Senator  Newlands,  which 
was  published  in  the  Congressional  Record.  !Mr.  Harrison 
said  in  part : 

"Data  collected  liv  diieclioii  of  this  committee  imlicates  that  on  April 
1  there  were  approximately  102,000  new  freight  cars  under  order  for 
American  railroads.  Recently,  in  response  to  intiniries,  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  were  approximately  3,015  new  locomotives  under  order.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  in  completing  and  delivering  these  cars  and  en- 
gines to  the  railroads,  but  progress  has  been  slow,  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue so,  while  few  nerf  orders  will  be  placed  by  the  railroads  under  the 
existing  pressure  for  raw  materials  and  the  delay  in  securing  steel  and 
other  manufactured  parts.  Thus  the  capacity  of  all  the  plate  mills  in  the 
United  States  is  1,850,000  tons.  We  are  advised  that  the  government's  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  year  will  require  about  1,600,000  tons  of  such  plates. 
The  needs  of  the  railroads  in  plates  merely  for  repairs  to  locomotives  and 
cars  during  the  coming  year  will  be  275,000  tons.  Orders  for  new  locomo- 
tives, rail,  and  other  railroad  equipment  for  use  abroad  by  the  United  States 
and  the  allies,  \\'hich  have  been  given  preference  to  the  needs  of  our  rail- 
roads at  home,  are  also  delaying  our  deliveries.  Tliis  presents  one  of  our 
most    serious    problems    in    the    outlook    for    the    next    12    months. 

"Through  the  efforts  of  this  committee  and  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  and,  in  large  measure,  of  regulating  authority, 
national  and  state,  as  well  as  the  shipping  interests  of  the  country,  much 
has  been  accomplished  to   increase  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  equipment. 

"It  is  impossible  to  make  definite  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  present  equipment,  for  the  reason  that.w-e  are  without  definite 
information    as    to    the    volume    of   additional    transportation    which    the    re- 


quirements of  the  government  and  our  allies  may  still  add  to  the  com- 
mercial traffic  of  the  country.  We  have  viewed  with  much  concern  the 
reduction  in  available  coastwise  tonnage,  which  formerly  handled  large 
amounts  of  traffic  by  water  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  As 
a  result  the  volume  of  rail  transportation  has  in  certain  districts  of  the 
country  been  unusually  increased,  and  if  more  coastwise  ocean  tonnage 
is  taken  by  the  government  an  acute  condition  may  result,  particularly 
in  the  movement  of  coal  and  cotton  to  New  England. 

"The  continued  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  the  railroads  depends  largeh 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  cars  and  locomotives  now  on  order  to  replace 
those  worn  out  or  destroyed  from  time  to  time  and  the  regular  receipt  of 
rail  and  steel   products  for  repair  purposes. 

"These  conditions  are  vital  to  the  continued  upkeep  and  necessary  ex- 
pansion of  the  carriers,  and  without  adequate  attention  to  them  it  is  inevi- 
table that  the  railroad  machine  of  the  country  will  in  time  halt  and  in  some 
degree  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  imposed  upon  it.  This  committee  has 
from  time  to  time  since  its  formation  given  expression  to  its  concern  on 
this  subject,  and,  in  view  of  your  inquiries,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  direct  your 
attention   to   the   necessities  of  the   railroads   in   these   particulars. 

"You  further  ir.quire  whether  'the  increase  in  volume  of  transportation 
has  been  sufficient  to  relieve  the  apprehension  of  the  railroads  that  the 
considerable  increase  in  operating  expenses  would  hamper  them  in  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  service  of 
the  public'  It  is  difficult  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  a  letter  ade<iuately 
to  reply  to  this  inquiry,  but  public  reports  of  results  of  operation  show 
that  the  tendency  of  heavy  and  continuing  increase  in  operating  expenses 
on  many  important  lines  is  exceeding  the  increase  in  gross  revenues  through 
increased    traffic. 

"Preliminary  returns  from  175  railroads,  covering  the  United  Stales  as 
a  wliole.  for  June,  1917,  show  net  revenue  of  5110,321,241,  as  compared 
with  $99,901,700  in  June,  19)6.  For  the  six  months  ended  June,  1917.  net 
revenues  from  railway  operations  w<-re  $528,233,173,  as  compared  with 
$530,362,415  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1916.  For  the  eastern  district 
net  revenues  from  railway  operations  for  the  six  months  ended  June. 
1917,  were  $197,630,024,  as  compared  wifh  $230,731,415  for  the  same  period 
in  191b.  In  t'le  southern  and  western  districts  the  six  months'  figures,  a- 
well  as  those  for  the  month  of  June.  1917.  still  show  increases  in  net 
revenues,  but  reports  of  later  operations  in  July  and  August  on  some  im- 
portant lines  in  the  west  indicate  a  decline  in  net  revenues. 

"This  constitutes  no  present  bar  to  the  efficient  operations  of  the  rail- 
roads, but  if  tile  prospects  are,  as  railroad  managers  believe  them  to  be. 
that  this  tendency  may  increase,  then,  to  the  e.xtent  that  it  does,  it  will 
increasingly  limit  the  ability  of  the  railroads  out  of  income  to  maintain 
and  develop  their  facilities  for  transportation  service.  This  current  tend- 
ency to  establish  expenses  on  a  higher  level  than  ever  before  is  what 
gives  railroad  managers  their  gravest  concern  at  the  moment.  The  present 
large  volume  of  revenues  may  not  always  obtain;  when  it  drops  the  ability 
to  curtail  expenses  proportionately  is  limited  by  conditions  over  which 
the  railroad  manager  has  no  longer  any  vestige  of  economic  control.  l"ur- 
thermore,  these  special  conditions,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general 
conditions  affecting  the  money  markets  of  the  country,  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  have  made  it  today  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  even  the  most 
favored  railroads  to  raise  new  capital;  the  sale  of  long-term  bonds  i-- 
apparently  out  of  the  question  excepting  at  heavier  discount  than  prudence 
will  permit,  and  the  issue  of  new  stock  upon  any  reasonable  terms  is  not 
within  the  power  of  aiiy  company.  Short-term  financing  is  apparently  the 
only  recourse  for  new  capital;  under  present  conditions  this  method  re- 
(|uires  the  payment  of  high  rates  of  interest  and  involves  early  refinancina. 
which  under  the  present  outlook  is  an  unsatisfactory  and,  in  some  respects, 
a   dangerous  method  of  supplying  the  capital   needs   of  the   railroads." 

^Ir.  Elliott  showed,  among  other  things,  that  since  the 
organization  of  the  War  Board,  something  like  141,000  empt\- 
cars  have  been  distriljuted,  that  the  increase  in  bituminous 
coal  handled  in  ]\Iay,  June,  July  and  .\ugust  was  25.2  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  in  anthracite  handled  from  Januarv 
to  .\ugust  .U  was  17.18  per  cent,  that  up  to  the  evening  of 
October  2  the  railroads  had  moved  728,010  of  the  National 
Guard,  the  National  Army  and  the  Regular  Army,  and  that 
])assenger  train  service  has  been  reduced  by  about  25,000,- 
000  train  miles,  saving  about  1,500,000  tons  of  coal  and  re- 
leasing about  3,000  men  for  other  work.  From  Mav  1  to 
Octoljer  1,  he  said,  128,000,000  liushels  of  grain  have  l>een 
.sent  over  to  the  Allies. 

"This  movement  of  putting  all  the  railroads  in  the  coun- 
try under  this  so-called  War  Board  is  of  interest  in  another 
way  than  simply  in  its  aspect  of  giving  a  higher  efficiency 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  United  States."  He  saiii. 
'T  believe  that  after  the  war  is  over  we  are  going  to  see  the 
greatest  Ijusiness  in  the  United  States  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  ma}-  not  come  the  first  year,  but  it  is  coming. 

"Some  say  that  the  putting  together  of  the  railroads  the 
way  we  have  this  year  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment ownership,  and  that  that  is  what  it  means.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that.  I  think  it  means  that  the  splendid  initiative 
of  the  American  business  man,  that  has  built  up  this  great 
transportation  system  that  is  today  doing  20  to  25  per  cent 
more  than  it  ever  did  before,  even  under  the  complicated  con- 
ditions that  confront  all  of  us— it  means  that  the  splendid 
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initiative  of  the  American  business  man,  if  not  too  mucli 
fettered  Ijy  small  and  nagging  restrictions  and  allowed  to 
go  ahead,  can  do  more  for  the  expansion  of  American  busi- 
ness and  the  expansion  of  the  country  than  we  could  pos- 
sibly obtain  by  governmental  ownership.  I  say  that  because 
that  i>  <;iu'  of  tlu-  iireul  prolilems  that  very  likely  will  develop 
out  of  this  war,  and  you  gentlemen  who  depend  upon  a 
successful  trans] lortation  system  are  men  who  will  have  to 
help  decide  that  great  ijuestion  by  such  views  as  Congress 
gets  from  its  constituents  all  over  the  United  States.'" 

Il.I.r.VdlS    I'.ASSK.N'GKR    F.Akli    (".ASK 

The  Illinois  passenger  fare  cases,  involving  the  conflict 
between  the  Illinois  2-cent  fare  law  and  an  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re(|uiring  the  railways  of 
Illinois  to  remove  the  discrimination  against  St.  Louis, 
-Mo.,  and  Keokuk,  la.,  and  finding  that  2.4  cents  per  mile 
is  a  reasonable  rate,  were  argued  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  Monday,  October  8,  by  representatives  of  the  roads, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  .state.  Briefs 
were  fded  on  behalf  of  the  roads  by  Silas  H.  Strawn,  Robert 
B.  Scott  and  A.  P.  Humburg,  on  iiehalf  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  Joseph  W.  Folk,  its  chief  coun.sel, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  state  authorities  by  Attorney  General 
Brundage  and  his  assistants,  George  T.  Buckingham  and 
J.  H.  Wilkcrson.  Two  cases  were  heard  together,  an  apjjeal 
b\  the  railroads  from  a  decision  by  Judge  Landis  of  the 
lederal  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  dismissing 
for  want  of  ecjuity  their  petition  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  state  authorities  from  preventing  their  compliance  with 
the  commission's  order,  and  also  a  cross-appeal  b\-  the  state 
authorities.  Mr.  Strawn,  in  the  opening  argument  for  the 
carriers,  contended  that  the  rate  of  2.4  cents  a  mile,  found 
reasonable  by  the  commission,  is  not  subject  to  review  l)y  the 
court;  that  if  there  is  any  conflict  between  the  state  law 
and  the  commission's  order  the  federal  authority  is  para- 
mount; that  if  the  state  wished  to  attack  the  commission's 
order  its  forum  was  in  the  federal  district  court  at  St.  Louis, 
and  that  the  scope  of  the  commission's  order  to  remove  the 
discrimination  is  broad  enough  to  require  advancing  the 
Illinois  fares  to  2.4  cents. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  for  the  state,  endeavored  to  keep  the 
case  outside  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Shreveport  decision  in 
arguing  that  the  commission's  order  is  too  vague  and  indefinite 
to  serve  as  a  justification  for  disregarding  the  Illinois  statute. 
He  ridiculed  the  claim  of  the  carriers  that  it  is  necessar\-  to 
advance  fares  between  all  points  in  Illiirois  to  remove  the 
discrimination  found,  and  contended  that  while  the  order  did 
not  apply  to  all  points  its  description  of  the  jjoints  to  which 
it  applies  is  indefinite.  If  the  order  does  apply  to  all  Illinois 
points,  he  urged,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  commission 
to  make  for  lack  of  evidence,  because  the  commission  had 
not  found  that  the  disparity  in  state  and  interstate  fares 
worked  any  injury  to  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Folk  su])[«)rted  the  railroad  contention  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  order  and  contended  that  the  commission  has  the  power 
to  compel  the  removal  of  a  state  discrimination  against  in- 
terstate Kunmerce. 

Lnnn  R.-\ii,\\  ..vvs  i-ou  \\'.\r\\  ickshiri;. — In  connection 
with  the  ironstone  development  in  South  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land, an  application  is  l)eing  made  to  the  Light  Railwav 
Commissioners  for  an  order  to  form  a  compan\-  to  be  called 
the  Ed.gehill  District  Minerals  Light  Railway  Companv  for 
the  i)urpose  of  constructing  a  series  of  light  railways  con- 
necting the  Stratford-on-.\von  &  Midland  Junction  Railway 
■with  sites  in  the  parishes  of  Burton  Dassett,  Radwav.  whiili 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Edgehills,  Rotley,  Upton,'  Horley, 
Shinington  and  Wormington.  The  new  line  of  railway  from 
the  Great  Western  at  Banbury  to  the  Hanwell  and  district 
iron   ore-fields    is   being   rapidly   constructed. 


POWER  PLANT  SUPERVISION  ON  THE 
BALTIMORE  &  OHIO 

At  this  time  when  railroads  are  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  operating  at  maximum  efficiency  and  economy,  during 
an  acute  shortage  of  labor,  they  could  not  do  better  than  thor- 
oughly to  stud)'  the  operation  of  their  power  plants.  This  is 
an  important  field  full  of  possibilities  hardly  touched  by  the 
average  railroad.  For  example,  how  many  railroads  know  to 
a  drop  how  much  of  each  kind  of  luljricant  machines  in  power 
plants  should  take,  and  if  they  are  consuming  more  or  less 
than  that  amount?  Do  they  know  that  proper  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  cleaning  of  Ijoilers,  to  the  repair  of  tubes, 
and  do  the\-  know  that  the  boiler  settings  are  watched  and 
cared  for?  Do  the\-  know  what  amount  of  fuel  is  consumed 
in  each  plant  and  do  they  know  that  these  amounts  are  what 
t!ie\'  should  lie,  and  what  is  most  important,  perhaps,  do  they 
know  that  the  methods  of  operation  and  maintenance  in  all 
plants  are  uniform  and  in  accordance  with  properly  deter- 
mined standards? 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  jiroviding  for  supervi- 
sion of  railroad  power  ])lant  operation  and  maintenance,  viz.: 
divisional  or  de|)artmental.  Under  the  jjurely  divisional 
system  each  local  terminal  organization  operates  and  main- 


Fig.    1 — View   of  the   Switchboard    Room   in   the   Curtis   Bay 
Power   Plant,   Baltimore,   Md. 

tains  its  jjower  jilant,  while  under  the  purel}'  departmental 
sy.-tem  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  ])ower  plants 
over  the  entire  s\stem  come  under  the  direct  general  control 
of  one  officer  of  the  company.  The  inherent  fault  of  the  divi- 
:>ional  method  is  that  it  results  in  a  poor  load  factor  because 
if  the  organization  is  equipped  to  do  the  necessary  maximum 
amount  of  work  it  is  too  large  when  the  work  is  at  a  mini- 
mum. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  super\-ision  is  purelv  de- 
|iartmental.  it  becomes  unwieldy  as  the  organization  grows, 
until  finally  the  supervision  of  detail  becomes  impossible. 
The  power  )ilant  organization  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  a 
combination  of  the  good  points  of  both  methods. 

l^fficient  jiower  plant  operation  requires  primarily  the  co- 
operation and  live  interest  of  every  employee,  the  keeping  on 
hand  of  a  minimum  and  yet  adequate  supply  of  materials  and 
a  system  of  supervision  which  watches  every  detail  in  such  a 
way  that  the  results  obtained  by  each  power  plant  will  be 
comparable  with  those  obtained  by  all  the  others.  This  last 
requisite  is  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish,  but  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  has  effectively  overcome  all  present  existing 
tlifficulties  by  establishing  one  man  control  over  all  power 
plants  on  the  system.  To  the  man  in  the  field  it  is  usually 
.ipparent  that  a  certain  piece  of  work  must  be  done,  but  it  is 
not  always  so  apparent  just  how  it  shall  be  done  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  3.)  illustrates  part  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
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organization  wliith  covers  power  plant  .supervision.  In  malv- 
ing  a  study  of  this  diagram  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  organization  not  to  make  hard  and  fa.st 
rules  concerning  from  whom  a  man  should  receive  orders  or 
to  whom  he  should  give  them.  It  might  appear  from  this 
that  the  svsteni  is  weak,  but  it  will  be  evident  by  a  careful 


Fig.  2 — Automatic  Stokers  and  Coal  Chutes  in  Boiler  Room, 
Curtis  Bay  Power  Plant 

study  of  its  organization  that  jurisdiction  does  not  conflict. 
The  railroad  is  divided  into  two  main  parts — Eastern  Lines 
and  Western  Lines.     The  Eastern  Lines  are  split  into  three 


black  lines  in  the  diagram  indicate  the  order  of  the  pa\  roll 
and  the  order  of  first  hand  instructions.  The  dotted  lines  in- 
dicate the  supervision  of  methods  and  practices.  The  electri- 
cal engineer  also  has  the  power  to  issue  other  instructions 
directly  to  the  five  district  power  plant  supervisors  and  in  ad- 
dition they  meet  him  in  council  once  each  month. 

Reports 

\\'ith  the  view  of  making  practice  uniform,  report 
1  lanks  and  Ijulletins  are  issued  b}-  the  electrical  engineer  at 
li;,ltiniore.  The  standard  log  sheet  made  out  by  the  power 
plant  engineer  is  a  report  which  furnishes  information  re- 
gaiding  the  operation  of  the  boiler  and  engine  room,  also  a 
record  of  fuel  and  supplies  received.  The  form  also  gives 
sufficient  information  regarding  the  output  of  each  generator 
to  enable  the  electrical  engineer's  office  to  draw  a  maximum 
load  curve  each  month.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  report 
is  signed  by  the  power  plant  engineer,  is  approved  by  the 
ma.ster  mechanic  and  sent  to  the  electrical  engineer. 

From  information  shown  on  the  power  plant  time  cards 
and  material  cards  the  division  accountant  prepares  a  con- 
densed statement,  which  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  electrical 
engineer  each  month  with  copies  to  the  power  plant  super- 
visor and  other  local  supervising  officers.  In  the  electrical 
engineer's  office  the  information  is  boiled  down,  reduced  to  a 
comparative  scale,  assembled  with  the  data  received  from  all 
the  power  plants  in  the  several  districts,  and  made  up  in 
blueprint  pamphlet  form  known  as  the  general  power  plant 
statement.  This  not  only  contains  the  cost  of  operation,  fuel 
consumption,  cost  of  supplies  and  cost  of  labor  for  the 
month,  but  also  includes  the  record  for  the  previous  month 
and  the  average  for  the  year  up  to  date.  Copies  of  the  state- 
ment are  sent  to  the  following:  Vice-president  in  charge  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  two  superintendents  of  motive  power,  the  electrical 
engineer,  his  assistant  and  his  statistician,  the  live  general 
master  mechanics,  the  five  power  plant  supervisors,  all  mas- 
ter mechanics,  all  superintendents  of  shops  and  all  power 
plant  engineers.  By  glancing  at  this  statement  it  is  easy  tc 
tell  if  the  operation  in  a  certain  power  plant  is  improving  or 
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dislncts,  nameh',  the  .Maryland  district,  the  l'enns\-lvania 
district  and  the  West  Virginia  district.  The  Western  Lines 
are  split  into  two  districts,  the  Southwest  district  and  the 
Northwest  district.  A  district  power  plant  supervisor  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  the  general  master  mechanic  is  placed 
in  each  one  of  the  five  districts.  These  men  receive  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  work  to  be  done  from  the  general  master 
mechanic  and  receive  directions  regarding  how  and  when  't 
-hall   be  done  from  the  electrical  engineer.     Thus  the   full 


falling  off  and  to  compare  it  with  the  operation  of  any  other 
power  plant  on  the  system. 

Use  of  Bulletins 

With  the  system  developed  as  outlined  above,  J.  H.  Davis, 
the  electrical  engineer,  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
obtaining  the  co-operation  of  every  employee,  and  of  develop- 
ing a  scliool  whereby  every  employee  could  and  would  learrv 
how  to  l)ring  power  house  operation  up  to  a  maximum  effi- 
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cii-iK\-.  Hl'  (onceivt.-(l  the  idea  (if  sendini;  out  useful  infor- 
mation and  instructions  in  the  form  of  short  bulletins, 
couched  in  language  understandable  l)y  the  average  fireman 
and  engineer.  It  was  also  considered  essential  to  start  at  the 
bottom  and  have  the  first  bulletins  cover  information  of  a 
fundamental  nature.  The  subject  matter  of  each  bulletin  is 
the  result  of  careful  study  and  thorough  investigation  by 
specialists. 

In  a  broad  way  the  ofjjecls  (jf  the  series  of  bulletins  are: 
{a)  To  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject  of 
steam  generation  and  its  utilization;  (b)  to  point  out  the 
causes  of  losses,  preventable  and  unpreventable;  (c)  to  show 
how  better  results  may  be  accomplished  and  how  maximum 
operating  economy  may  be  insured 

Bulletins  were  also  issued  to  cover  re|)airing,  inspecting 
and  testing  of  stationary  boilers,  as  well  as  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  power  plants  in  general.  All  Imlletins  are  as 
concise  as  possible,  and  the  use  of  technical  terms  is  avoided. 
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Fig.  A — Sample  Copy  of  Instruction  Bulletin  Sent  Out  by  the 
Electrical  Engineer 

rhe\'  are  of  uniform  size  and  are  arranged  for  insertion  in 
loose  li'uf  binders.  A  copy  of  one  of  the  bulletins  issued  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4. 

. Another  of  the  Inilletins  contains  the  following  informa- 
tion: "As  ])ravided  in  Circular  S-2,  dated  July  Ij,  1912,  the 
electrical  engineer's  a])])roval  must  be  obtained  before  in- 
stalling -Steam  and  air  lines  or  making  renewals  of  existing 
lines."  It  is  apparent  that  adding  on  steam  or  air  lines  in- 
disi  riminately  will  eventuall}'  overload  the  power  plant  and 
impair  all  of  the  previously  existing  services.  Furthermore, 
the  apjMoval  of  a  competent  engineer  will  insure  that  the 
work  will  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  best  practices.  If 
it  is  a  case  of  renewal  of  an  e.xisting  line,  because  of  machin- 
ery which  is  to  be  installed,  it  may  be  desirable  to  change  the 
size  of  the  line  or  to  place  it  differently.  The  engineer  is  the 
man  in  the  [losition  best  to  foresee  such  eventualities. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  l)ulletins  issued  to  date: 

No.   1.  Generation    and    Use    of    Steam    from    Stationary    Boiler   Plants. 

No.  2.  Rnles  for  the  Operation  and  Care  of  Stationary  Boilers. 

No.  3.  Rules  for  Testing.  Inspecting  and  Cleaning  Stationary  and  Port- 
alile    Boilers. 

Xo.  4.  Power  Plant  Losses. 

No.  5.  Operating    Instructions    for   Jones   Underfeed    Stokers. 

No.  6.  Instructions   for    Cleaning    Stationary   Boilers. 

No.  7.  Repairs    to    Stationary    Boilers. 

No.  8.  Masonry  ii»  Boiler  Settings  and  Furnaces. 

No.  9.  Cave.  M.Tintenancc  and  Operation  of  Electric  Motors  and  Con- 
trollers. 


No.    10.     Hand   Firing   Soft   Coal    Under   Power   Plant   Boilers. 

No.   11.     Pipe  Covering. 

No.  S-2.     Operation   and   Maintenance   of   Lighting  and    Power   Plants. 

No.  S-8.     Numbering   of   Stationary   and    Portable    Boilers. 

No.  S-9.  Rules  for  Testing,  Inspecting  and  Cleaning  Stationary  and  Port- 
able  Boilers. 

No.   S-13.      E.xtension  and   Renewals  of  Steam  and  Air  Lines. 

No.  S-17.  Reporting  of  New  Installations,  Transfers,  Renewals  and  Scrap- 
ping   of   Power    Plant   and    Electrical    Machinery. 

No.  20.     Fusible  plugs — Stationary  Boilers. 

linlletin  No.   S-9  annulled  and  superseded  Bulletin  Xo.   3. 

A  reference  book  on  "Steam — Its  Generation  and  Use" 
was  furnished  each  power  plant.  In  addition  to  requiring 
power  plant  employees  to  familiarize  themselves  witii  the 
bulletins  they  are  required  to  read  portions  of  the  reference 
book  from  time  to  time.  The  bulletins  are  followed  b\-  per- 
sonal conferences  with  those  engaged  in  the  production  and 
utilization  of  steam  from  stationary  power  plants,  the  idea 
being  to  work  out  in  each  plant  the  best  and  most  economical 
operating  methods.  In  this  way  each  employee  receives,  al- 
most in  spite  of  himself,  information  quite  as  valuable  to  him 
as  to  his  employer.  The  information  is  mailed  under  per- 
sonal cover  to  each  individual  interested  and  is  given  out  in 
small  doses  .so  that  the  men  pick  up  and  read  the  bulletins 
almost  as  easily  as  they  would  a  newspa|)er.  .\lni<jst  without 
exception  they  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  educational 
campaign  with  excellent  results.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that, 
although  the  ])hotographs  in  Figs.  1  and  2  were  taken  with- 
out a  preparatory  cleaning  up,  the  plant  presents  an  excep- 
tionally orderly  appearance. 

About  a  year  ago,  due  to  conditions  cau.sed  by  the  war, 
some  trouble  was  experienced  because  of  firemen  leaving  to 
accept  more  attractive  jolis.  This  resulted  in  a  temporar\ 
shortage  of  that  class  of  labor.  This  difficulty  has  Ix-en  par- 
tially overcome  by  installing  mechanical  stokers,  but  it  is  ap- 
paient  that  this  improvtiiient  does  not  constitute  a  complete 
reliiedw 

W  HAT  THE  System  Has  .Accomplished 

As  an  example  of  the  results  which  can  be  obtained  i)y 
pro])er  supervision  of  power  plants,  the  following  incident  is 
cited:  The  reports  from  a  certain  power  plant  indicated  that 
the  consumption  of  lubricating  oil  was  abnormally  large,  and 
in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  engineer  in  charge  the  con- 
sumption continued  to  be  excessive.  The  district  power  plant 
supervisor  was  sent  to  the  plant  and  found  that  the  engine 
was  using  the  minimum  amount  of  oil  required  to  keep  the 
Ijearings  cool.  Knowing  that  something  must  be  wrong,  he 
drilled  into  the  foundation  and  found  the  sand  in  the  center 
saturated  with  oil.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  small  crack 
or  fissure  in  the  bed  plate  casting.  .After  the  crack  was 
clo.sed  by  electric  welding  the  oil  consumption  became  nor- 
mal. It  was  only  through  proper  supervision,  which  required 
accurate  reports,  that  the  detection  of  such  a  leak  was  pos- 
sible. 

.Although  the  lubricating  oil  now  being  used  in  all  of  the 
40  power  plants  is  of  a  better  and  more  expensive  grade  than 
that  formerly  used,  estimates  indicate  that  the  organization, 
in  one  year,  has  greatly  reduced  its  total  expenditures  for  this 
item. 

It  is  common  know^ledge  that  shop  output  and  engines  des- 
patched have  increased  abnormally  during  the  past  vear.  In 
addition  to  this  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  increased  the  load 
on  a  number  of  its  ixnvcr  plants  i)y  installing  yard  taps  from 
the  compressed  air  lines  so  that  trains  will  already  be 
"pumped  up''  when  the  engine  takes  hold  of  them.  In  spite 
of  these  increases,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  power 
plants  was  only  one  per  cent  more  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing July  1,  1917.  than  it  was  the  year  previous. 

Briefly  the  method  of  power  plant  su^iervision  used  by  the 
Baltimore  S:  Ohio  insures  that  all  operation  and  maintenance 
is  in  accordance  with  the  best  practices,  that  unnecessarv 
work  is  not  done,  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  it  com- 
mands the  interest  and  co-operation  of  each  and  everv  em- 
ployee. 
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The  annual  convention  of  the  Railway  Real  Estate  Associa- 
tion, which  was  to  have  taken  place  this  month  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
has  heen  postponed  for  one  year  on  account  of  the  war. 

Switchmen  on  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  who  struck  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  for  a  SO-per  cent  increase  in  wages,  returned  to  work 
on  October  6  and  7  without  iiaving  their  demands  granted  either 
in  full  or  in  part. 

The  Supreme.  Court  of  the  United  States  has  declined  to 
review  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  in  which  the  Northern 
Central  was  fined  for  paying  rebates  to  the  Mineral  Railroad 
&  Mining  Company  on  shipments  of  coal. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
aminations, November  21,  for  accounting  and  statistical  clerk,  men 
only,  for  positions  in  the  Division  of  Statistics,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  also  the  Division  of  Valuation.  Salary.  $1,200 
to  $1,620.     Applicants  must  be  from  21  to  45  years  old. 

In  the  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  the  female 
employees  have  been  directed  to  wear  uniforms ;  that  is  to  say, 
overalls.  This  is  to  lessen  the  danger  of  accident  by  catching 
clothing  in  machinery.  These  women  for  some  time  have  been 
required  to  wear  caps  while  at  work,  some  of  them  having  been 
injured  by  having  their  hair  caught  in  drills. 

In  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  October  3  and  by  the  House  on  October  4,  the  appropriation 
for  the  transportation  of  the  army  and  its  supplies  was  fixed  at 
$375,000,000  by  the  action  of  the  conferees.  In  the  original 
House  bill  the  proposed  appropriation  was  $350,000,000:  the 
Senate  increased  it  to  $413,000,000  and  the  'conferees  adopted  n 
compromise. 

James  Simpson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Livingston,  Mont.,  advises  that  39  women  are  now  employed  at 
the  roundhouse  at  Laurel,  Mont.,  Livingston,  Bozeman,  White- 
hall and  Butte,  in  the  capacities  of  roundhouse  foremen's  clerks, 
coach  cleaners,  wipers,  sweepers  and  turntable  operators.  The 
majority  of  the  women  so  employed  are  rendering  very  satis- 
factory  service. 

When  Joe  Willet,  a  tourist  conductor  in  the  employ  of  tlie 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  stepped  from  the  train  at  Boston. 
Mass.,  on  October  3,  he  completed  his  three  hundredth  round 
trip  between  Boston  and  Los  Angeles.  He  takes  a  party  from 
Boston  across  the  continent  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
every  21  days.  He  estimates  he  has  traveled  4,000,000  miles,  a 
distance  equal  to   1,600  times  around  the  world. 

Up  to  date  33  employees  in  the  valuation  department  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  have  entered  army  service.  Those 
who  had  voluntarily  entered  military  service  from  the  North 
Western  engineering  department  up  to  August  15  included  one 
assistant  engineer,  four  computers,  one  construction  accountant, 
one  draftsman,  12  instrument  men,  one  assistant  pilot,  four 
rodmen,   two   recorders,  three   tapemen,   and   two   stenographers. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  which  recently  prepared  a 
colored  map  of  the  United  States  showing  the  location  of  the 
various  encampments,  announces  that  its  first  issue  of  over 
100,000  has  been  exhausted  and  that  it  is  reprinting  the  map  in 
order  to  meet  the  continued  demand  for  it.  The  Rock  Island  also 
granted  permission  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  republish  the  map 
as  a  colored  supplement  in  its  Sunday  issue  of  September  2,  which 
resulted  in  a  distribution  of  650,000  copies. 

The  proceedings  of  the  conference  on  social  insurance  which 
was  held  at  Washington  last  December,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards,  have 
been  printed  in  a  thick  volume  of  935  pages  and  issued  as  Bulletin 
No.  212  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 
The  conference  was  participated  in  by  a  large  number  of  well- 
informed  speakers  from  the  principal  departments  of  industry 
which  are  interested  in  accident  and  health  insurance. 


The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  on  October  1,  granted  increases 
in  wages,  ranging  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  to  station  agents,  tele- 
graph operators  and  other  station  employees,  yard  clerks  and 
clerks  in  the  general  offices  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  as  well  as  clerks 
in  the  division  offices,  who  had  not  been  granted  an  increase  since 
January  1.  The  10  per  cent  increase  was  granted  to  those  em- 
ployees who  received  only  a  4  per  cent  increase  in  August,  1916, 
while  the  8  per  cent  increase  goes  to  those  who  received  a  6  per 
cent  advance  at  that  time. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  { all  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Erie)  reports  that  the  average  freight  carload  in  July  of  this 
year  was  33.51  tons,  as  compared  with  29.57  tons  in  July,  1916. 
an  improvement  of  more  than  13  per  cent.  This  was  equal  to  a 
saving  of  81,268  cars  in  the  number  required  to  handle  the  traffic 
of  the  road  during  July.  This  saving  not  onlj-  enabled  the  road 
to  handle  a  much  larger  amount  of  commercial  business,  but  also 
aided  materially  in  rendering  efficient  military  transportation, 
especially  in  the  carrying  of  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  various  cantonments.  It  is  believed  that  the  results  for 
-August  and  September  will  show  an  even  greater  improvement 
in  car  loading. 

A  Board  of  Conciliation,  which  has  inquired  into  a  dispute 
between  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  its  station  agents,  telegraphers 
and  linemen,  recommends  that  the  pay  of  these  classes  be  in- 
creased not  less  than  18  per  cent,  and  that  the  pay  of  train 
despatchers  be  increased  not  less  than  12  per  cent.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  road  discontinue  the  payment  of  higher  wages 
to  men  in  western  Canada  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  living 
in  that  part  of  the  Dominion,  living  conditions  in  the  east  and 
west  being  now  more  nearly  equal.  The  employees  had  asked 
for  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  citing  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  showing  that,  since  1913,  the  cost  of  living 
had   advanced  more  than  30  per  cent. 

-A.  strike  of  clerks  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis,  which  had  made  considerable  disturbance  for  over  a 
week,  was  settled  at  Nashville  on  October  8  by  an  agreement 
to  have  the  differences  discussed  later.  The  company  agreed, 
in  putting  the  men  back  at  their  work,  to  pay  them  for  the 
time  that  they  had  lost.  Both  employer  and  employees 
declared  that  they  agreed  to  this  settlement  because  of  a 
feeling  of  patrio'tic  duty.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and  its  com- 
plaining telegraphers  have  agreed  to  accept  the  awird  of 
the  government  Conciliation  Board  in  the  matter  of  the 
operators'  recent  request  for  increase  in  pay.  Agents  and 
operators  receive  18  per  cent  increase  and  despatchers  12 
per  cent. 

.\  plan  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railway  Accounting  Officers  for  a  modification  of  some  of 
the  accounting  and  statistical  requirements  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  state  commissions,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  clerical  man-power  during  the  war,  was  discussed  at  a 
conference  held  in  Washington  on  October  4  of  members  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  federal  commission  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Commissioners.  The  representatives  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  M.  O.  Lorenz,  statistician, 
and  F.  W.  Sweney.  chief  examiner  of  accounts,  were  inclined  to 
assent  to  most  of  the  proposed  changes  with  some  modifications, 
but  the  representatives  of  the  state  commissions  could  not  commit 
themselves  to  an  assent  to  the  proposals.  An  outline  of  the  plan 
was  published  in  last  week's  issue  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  accounting  officers'  convention. 

Pennsylvania  Takes  $5,000,000  in  Liberty  Bonds 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  in  Philadelphia,  Wednesday,  it  was  decided  to 
subscribe,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  for  $5,000,000  worth  of 
Second  Liberty  Loan  Bonds.  Other  large  subscriptions  by  various 
railroads  are  given  on  a  previous  page. 
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Headlight  Complaint  Dismissed 

Arguments  were  heard  before  Judge  Anderson  ol  tlic 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  district  of  Indiana  at 
Indianapolis  on  October  9  on  a  motion  of  tht  United  States 
government  to  dismiss  a  complaint  filed  by  the  New  York- 
Central  about  three  months  ago  to  restrain  the  government 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  enforcing 
(he  commission's  order  requiring  the  use  of  high  power 
locomotive  headlights.  The  court  granted  the  motion  to 
dismiss   the    complaint. 


|)any  and  caused  the  entire  train  crew  to  waste  a  lot  of  time 
hanging  around  the  court  house  waiting  to  be  called  as  witnesses. 
Coriductor  Sharp  is  to  be  commended. — lUmois  Central  Magazine. 


Germany  Plotted  Destruction  o(  Railroad 

Despatches  indicating  that  the  German  general  statif  iiad 
planned  the  destruction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  line 
at  important  points  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
State  Department.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  on  Wednesday 
ga\  e  out  a  copy  of  a  secret  message  dated  Januarj'  3,  1916, 
from  Zimmerman,  who  was  then  in  char.ge  of  the  German 
foreign  office,  to  Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  German  am- 
bassador to  this  country,  including  the  following  instruc- 
tions: "General  staff  desires  energetic  action  in  regard  to 
proposed  destruction  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  several 
points  with  a  view  to  complete  a  protracted  interruption  of 
traflic."  Count  von  IJernstorff  was  also  instructed  to  provide 
the   necessary    fund>. 


National  Railway  Appliances  Convention  to  Be  Held 

The  officers  of  the  .\ational  Railway  Appliances  Association 
have  issued  an  announcemcrt  that  it  is  the  intention  of  that  as- 
sociation to  hold  its  tenth  annual  exhibition  at  the  Coliseum  and 
Annex,  Chicago,  March  18  to  March  21,  1918. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances 
Association  has  been  held  each  year  in  Chicago  at  the  same  time 
as  the  March  meetings  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  the  Railway  Signal  Association  and  the  Association 
of  Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. 

With  the  announcement  that  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  are  sent 
application  blanks  for  space.  Applications  for  space  must  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  122  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  not  later  than  November  1. 

Railway  Returns  (or  August 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  public  its 
partial  summary  of  railway  returns  for  August,  giving  figures 
for  1.S3  roads  operating  192,397  miles.  While  operating  revenues 
increased  from  $1,357  per  mile  in  August.  1916,  to  $1,518  in 
August,  !<)17,  the  operating  expenses  per  mile  show  an  increase 
from  $855  to  $1,020  so  that  the  net  revenue  was  reduced  from 
$502  to  $492.  While  the  southern  roads  show  a  slight  increase 
in  net  the  eastern  and  western  roads  show  a  reduction.  For  the 
eight  months  total  revenues  per  mile  were  $10,839,  as  compared 
with  $9,673;  expenses,  $7,677,  as  compared  with  $6,493,  and  net 
operating  revenues  were  $3,162.  as  compared  with  $3,180  in  1916. 
The  eastern  roads  are  considerably  behind  the  average  for  last 
year  in  net  while  the  southern  and  western  roads  both  show 
increases. 


Conductor  Sharp 

Conductor  E.  S.  Sharp,  of  tlic  ^'azoo  &  Mississippi  \'alley, 
showed  tactfulncss  and  high  efficiency  in  the  handling  of  a  recent 
case.  A  woman  and  four  children  boarded  his  train  at  Tchula 
by  mistake,  both  the  conductor  and  the  (lagnian  being,  just  then, 
engaged  in  other  duties,  ^^'hen  Mr.  Sharp  found  the  lady  and 
children  on  his  train,  he  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
carry  them  on  to  Greenwood  (24  miles),  where  they  could  be 
made  comfortable  (for  six  hours),  and  send  them  back  to 
Tchula  on  train  No.  313.  This  he  did  and  the  lady  seemed  per- 
fectly satisfied.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  did  not 
blame  atiybody  for  the  mistake  but  herself ;  and  while  she  was  in 
that  humor,  Mr.  Sharp  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  time  to 
pay  her  a  small  amount  and  take  her  full  release  of  the  company, 
which  he  did.  The  release  was  sent  in  to  the  claim  department 
and  Mr.  Sharp  was  promptly  reimbursed.  1  f  no  settlement  had 
been  made  by  the  conductor,  the  lady  might  have  changed  her 
mind  about  who  was  at  fault  and  brought  suit  against  the  corn- 


Progress  of  the  Mobilization 

Up  to  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  railroads  had  moved  824,000 
soldiers  to  the  various  training  camps  and  cantonments  or  em- 
barkation points.  This  includes  the  third  increment  of  the  Na- 
tional Army,  approximately  25  per  cent,  or  172,000  men,  who 
were  entrained  at  local  concentration  points  from  October  3  to 
7  and  this  leaves  about  30  per  cent  still  to  move.  The  balance 
of  the  National  Army  are  to  be  moved  beginning  on  October  17 
and  there  are  still  some  National  Guard  units  to  be  moved. 

Approximately  2.500  carloads  of  food  and  other  necessities  are 
licing  delivered  daily  by  the  railroads  at  the  cantonments 
where  the  new  National  Army  and  the  National  Guard  arc  being 
trained  for  service  abroad,  according  to  reports  just  received  by 
the  Railroads'  War  Board.  The  task  of  the  railroads  is  to  supply 
all  the  necessities  of  life  for  16  non-productive  cities  of  a  popula- 
tion of  40,000  each  and  56  smaller  cities  ranging  in  population 
from  300  to  3,000.  Altogether,  more  than  a  million  men  must 
liave  their  daily  necessities  brought  to  them  by  the  railroads. 


U.  S.  Employment  Exchange  (or  Engineers 

The  employment  service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  recently  created  a  branch  known  as  the  Teachers  and 
Professional  Service  Division,  the  function  of  which  is  to  aid 
the  employer  in  obtaining  suitable  help,  and  professional  per- 
sons in  securing  suitable  employment.  While  intended  to  em- 
brace all  professions,  attention  has  thus  far  been  confined  to  the 
teaching  and  engineering  professions.  Employers,  in  reporting 
positions,  are  asked  to  state  the  nature  of  the  position,  its  duties, 
requirements,  etc.,  the  possible  salary  and  the  probable  duration 
of  employment.  Applicants  for  registration  should  indicate  in 
the  first  letter  the  nature  of  the  position  desired  so  that  the 
proper  blanks  may  be  furnished. 

No  service  is  rendered  an  applicant  until  the  division  has 
learned  from  persons  familiar  with  him  that  he  is  qualified  as 
to  training,  experience  and  personal  qualities  for  the  position  he 
seeks.  When  an  applicant  is  recommended  for  a  reported  va- 
cancy, the  employer  is  given  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  data 
gathered  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  thus  effectually  pre- 
paring for  the  final  step,  the  personal  interview,  for  which  ample 
facilities  are  provided  in  the  offices  of  the  division.  The  services 
of  the  division  are  entirely  free,  the  expense  being  borne  by  the 
government.  All  communications  should  be  addressed :  Teach- 
ers and  Professional  Service  Division,  U.  S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 845  South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

Navigation  on  the   Ohio  With  Artificial  Floods 

Coal  to  the  amount  of  over  150,000  tons  has  been  taken  in  boats 
down  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  mines  on  the  Kanawha  River,  to 
(.'incinnati  and  vicinity  during  the  past  two  months  by  the  aid 
of  artificial  rises  in  the  river  produced  by  drawing  water  from 
tlic  pools  formed  by  the  dams  above  Huntington,  W.  Va.  To 
create  these  artificial  rises  water  was  released  from  pools  starting 
at  Dam  No.  7  near  Midland,  Pa.,  thirty-seven  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh to  Dam  No.  29  below  Catlettsburg,  W.  V'a.,  and  from  the 
Big  Sandy  and  Kanawha  Rivers. 

This  water  transportation,  introduced  to  relieve  congestion  at 
mines  due  to  shortage  of  railroad  cars,  has  been  arranged  by 
Colonel  Lansing  H.  Beach,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. .A.,  Division 
Engineer,  Central  Division,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  From  .\ugust  to 
December  is  a  period  of  low  water  in  the  stretches  of  the  Ohio 
River  where  it  has  not  been  brought  to  the  nnie-foot  stage  by 
means  of  dams ;  twenty-one  dams  have  been  completed  and  are 
in  operation  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  and  fourteen  re- 
main to  be  completed  on  this  stretch  of  the  river,  leaving  nearly 
150  miles  of  river  difficult  to  navigate  during  the  low  water 
period. 

Previous  to  September  some  relief  was  afforded  by  releasing 
one  or  two  pools  to  permit  navigation  of  boats  over  shallow 
reaches  of  the  river.  Some  systematic  scheme,  however,  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum  use  of  the  artificial  rises  with- 
out interference  with  ferry  and  packet  boats ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  regulate  the  drawing  of  water  from  the  upper  pools  so  as  to 
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prevent  them  from  being  drained  to  the  extent  that  they  would 
be  put  out  of  commission.  A  meeting  was  held  by  the  Army 
Iingineers  with  representatives  of  the  various  river  interests,  and 
plans  were  devised  by  which  artificial  rises  would  be  given  from 
the  pools  at  regular  stated  intervals.  These  artificial  rises  were 
started  in  August  and  several  have  occurred  since.  One  last 
week  brought  down  four  tows  with  over  40,000  tons  of  Kanawha 
River  coal.  It  has  been  arranged  to  give  three  rises  a  month 
about  the  first,  tenth,  and  twentieth,  until  the  fall  rains  bring  on 
the  natural  rises  during  November  or  December. 

The  New  Jersey  Full-Crew  Law 

The  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  New  Jersey  have  been 
holding  hearings  for  nearly  three  weeks  on  the  petition  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  reduce  the  number  of  train- 
men on  certain  freight  trains  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
March  22,  1917,  empowering  the  board,  after  hearing,  to  regulate 
the  number  of  employees  on  any  train.  These  hearings  have 
now  been  completed  and  briefs  are  being  prepared  by  the  railroad 
company  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  for  argu- 
ment October  24,  after  which  it  is  expected  that  the  petitions  of 
the  other  railroads  in  New  Jersey  will  be  taken  up.  The  petition 
of  the  Central  relates  principally  to  trains  of  comparatively  light 
tonnage,  making  but  few  stops  and  having  little  or  no  switching 
work  to  perform.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  acting 
for  the  employees,  has  consumed  most  of  the  time  alloted  to  these 
hearings  in  the  submission  of  reports  and  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses tending  to  show  that  the  trains  referred  to  in  the  petitions 
of  the  railroad  company  are  affected  by  many  causes  which  render 
the  services  of  the  extra  brakeman  necessary,  such  as  hot  boxes, 
broken  brake  beams,  draw  heads  pulled  out,  broken  knuckles,  in- 
spection of  trains,  testing  air  brakes,  etc.  A  mass  of  evidence 
was  submitted  by  the  traintnen  relating  to  the  amount  of  work 
performed  by  the  train  crew  which  has  very  little,  if  any,  bearing 
nn  the  question  of  safe  operation  or  adequate  service  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  or  the  employee.  It  now  seems  likely 
that  the  physical  characteristics  of  each  railroad,  together  with 
their  operating  rules  and  practices,  their  signals  and  switches 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  board. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  full  crew  law,  in  1913,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  New  Jersey  Public  Utility  Commissioners  had 
power  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  adequate  service  and,  in  fact, 
had,  in  some  instances,  issued  orders  relative  to  the  manning  of 
trains.  It  had  also  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject  of  man- 
ning trains  and  made  a  report  to  the  Senate,  so  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  present  hearings  it  will  be  in  possession  of  specific 
data  to  enable  it  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  manning  of  trains 
as  suggested  by  the  railroad  companies. 

Coal  Situation 

Denial  of  reports  of  a  coal  shortage  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
of  a  general  shortage  in  Eastern  points,  either  present  or  pro- 
spective, was  made  on  October  5  by  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A. 
Garfield.  There  is  not  now  enough  coal  in  Washington  for  the 
winter,  he  said,  but  the  quantity  needed  will  be  supplied  after 
navigation  closes  on  the  Great  Lakes  on  November  IS.  "Ship- 
ments to  the  Great  Lakes  are  being  given  preference  in  order  to 
provide  sufficent  coal  for  the  Northwest  before  the  close  of 
navagation,"  according  to  the  statement.  "This  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  shipment  of  coal  all  rail  to  the  Northwest -after 
the  close  of  navigation,  thus  sending  cars  out  of  service,  which 
would  result  in  an  actual  car  shortage.  The  Eastern  sections  of 
the  country  are  being  supplied  with  sufficient  coal  for  necessary 
requirements,  but  increased  shipments  are  not  being  made  for 
storage  purposes  because  all  surplus  coal  is  being  shipped  to  the 
lakes  for  Northwest  delivery  from  the  docks.  As  soon  as  navi- 
gation closes  on  the  lakes  such  shipments  will  be  diverted  to 
Eastern  points  and  distributed  according  to  need;  and  we  antici- 
pate there  will  he  sufficient  coal  available  for  necessary  require- 
ments. 

"The  matter  of  prompt  movement  of  coal  cars  is  now  receiving 
consideration  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  give  them 
preference  in  movement,  both  loaded  and  empty,  over  other  slow 
freight.  This  will  provide  additional  cars,  which  should  result 
in  increased  production  sufficient  for  all  necessary  purposes." 

One  of  the  m.ost  important  problems  now  being  considered  by 
the  Fuel  .Administration  is  that  of  insuring  an  adequate  supply  of 


fuel  coal  for  the  railroads.  Many  roads  have  not  been  able  to 
contract  for  their  full  supply  and  have  had  to  meet  their  require- 
ments by  furnishing  cars  on  certain  days  only  for  railroad  coal. 
This  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  E.  E.  Clark  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Fuel  .Administrator  Garfield  and  R.  S. 
Lovett,  priority  commissioner,  and  also  has  been  the  subject  of 
conferences  between  representatives  of  the  Division  of  Car 
.Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  and  the  coal  interests.  .An  order  from  Mr.  Gar- 
field prescribing  a  method  of  apportioning  coal  to  railroads  is 
expected  this  week. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  on  October  7  issued  some  new  regula- 
tions, in  one  of  which  it  is  held  that  coal  confiscated  by  railroads 
for  their  own  use  may  be  purchased  from  the  owner  at  the  price 
under  which  it  was  consigned  when  confiscated,  if  this  is  not 
above  the  figure  set  by  the  President.  Exception  must  be  made 
when  it  has  been  consigned  under  a  contract  that  would  stand  in 
court,  made  before  the  presidential  order,  in  which  case  the  rail- 
road must  pay  the  higher  figure  if  it  wants  the  coal.  Another 
regulation  directs  that  the  product  of  "wagon  mines"  be  shipped 
in  box  cars,  when  it  is  sent  to  the  general  market  by  rail,  thus 
saving  the  open  cars  for  the  use  of  mines  where  the  loading  can 
be  done  most  quickly.  Where  box  cars  are  used  by  wagon  mines 
a  .charge  of  75  cents  per  ton,  in  addition  to  the  President's  prices, 
is  permitted  to  cover  the  cost  of  hauling  and  loading. 

Coal  miners  and  operators  of  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  have  appealed  to  Mr.  Garfield  to  increase 
coal  prices  at  the  mine,  fixed  in  President  Wilson's  orders,  to 
permit  the  wage  advances  agreed  upon  on  October  6  in  a  con- 
ference that  began  at  Washington  on  September  25. 

The  weekly  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  coal  production 
shows  that  192,720  carloads  of  bituminous  coal  were  hauled  from 
the  mines  by  144  coal-carrying  roads  during  the  week  ending 
September  29,  the  best  week  since  July  28,  but  the  percentage  of 
production  to  mine  capacity  was  reduced.  "Troop  movements, 
congested  traffic  and  disturbances  in  the  labor  force  at  the  mines 
appear  to  be  responsible  for  the  sudden  drop  in  coal  production 
during  the  week  which  ended  September  22,"  says  the  statement. 
"For  all  mines  reporting  the  causes  of  lost  time,  due  to  car 
shortage,  increased  from  9.S  to  10.5  per  cent  of  the  full  time 
capacity,  the  most  acute  shortage  for  many  weeks.  In  the  same 
time  losses  due  to  labor  shortage  increased  also." 

Meeting  of  Telei?raph  Superintendents 

.A  special  meeting  of  the  .Association  of  Railway  Telegraph 
Superintendents  will  be  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago, 
on  November  22.  At  this  meeting  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the 
following  subjects: 

1.  Brief  progress  reports  from  the  different  special  commit- 
tees.    Committees  will  meet  at  the  hotel  on  November  21. 

2.  Conservation  of  telegraphing  and  telephoning  in  connec- 
tion with  both  commercial  and  railroad  wires.  A  special  com- 
mittee is  expected  to  report  on  this  subject. 

3.  Shortage  of  operators  and  plans  for  schools  to  teach  op- 
erators.    A  special  committee  will  report. 

4.  Emergencv  use  of  wire  facilities  in  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads to  meet  the  present  war  situation. 


Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Car  Foremen's  Association  of 
Chicago,  which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago,  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  H.  H. 
Estrup,  general  foreman,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois;  first  vice- 
president,  E.  G.  Chenoweth,  mechanical  engineer.  Rock  Island 
Lines ;  second  vice-president,  M.  F.  Covert,  assistant  master  car 
builder,  Swift  &  Co.;  treasurer,  F.  C.  Schultz,  chief  interchange 
inspector,  Chicago  Car  Interchange  Bureau:  secretary,  .Aaron 
Kline. 

Western  Railway  Club 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Club  will  be  held 
at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on  October  15.  Samuel  O.  Dunn, 
editor  of  the  Raikvay  Age  Gaccttc,  will  make  the  opening  address, 
and  H.  T.  Bentley,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  will  read  a  paper  on 
Locomotive  Terminal  Delays. 
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Batter  Business  Correspondence   Convention 

I  he  ln-licf  that  nnicli  business  correspondence  is  not  all  that 
it  onght  to  1)0  has  led  to  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  better  business  correspondence  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Octolicr  15  and  16.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Norton  coinpany  at  Worcester,  and  at  the 
meeting  recognized  experts  in  business  correspondence  for  a 
number  of  large  companies  will  exchange  ideas  on  the  subject 
through  written  papers  and  informal  discussion. 

The  two  imfjorlant  subjects  to  be  brought  up  deal,  respectively, 
with  the  writing  of  the  letter  and  its  transcriljing,  it  being  be- 
lieved that  too  many  letters  are  ineffective  and  that  the  methods 
of  dictating  and  transcribing  are  wasteful. 

It  is  hoped  to  make  this  meeting  the  first  of  a  number  of  such 
meetings,  so  an  organization  will  be  perfected  and  permanent 
officers  elected. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  nomcs  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  t^laces  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  mcci  during 
the  fieri  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  fir^t  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each   month. 

.\merican  Association   of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.   C.   Hope.  C. 

R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  14.1  Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Next  meeting,  October 

16-17,  St.   Lorif. 
.\mkiucan  Paiiway  r.RiDGE  AND  Hi'ii-DiNG  ASSOCIATION. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  is; 

N.  W.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  October  16-18,  1917,  Chicago. 
Amekican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57t!i 

St.,  New  York.     Regular  meetings,   1st  ."ind  .Id  Wednesday  in  niontli. 

except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 
llRinr.i--.  AND  r»uii.i>iNG  SUPPLY  Men's  ASSOCIATION. — Tom  Lehon,  The  Lehon 

Company,    Chicago.      Meetings    with    American    Railway    Bridge    and 

lUiilding    Association. 
Canadian    Railway   Club.— James   Powell.   Grand   Trunk.   P.   O.   Box    7,   St. 

Lambert    (near    Montreal).    Que.      Regular    meetings,    2d    Tuesday    in 

montli,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 
Canadian    Society   ok   Civil    Engineers.     Clement   H.    McLeod,    176    Man^- 

•^eld  St.,  Montreal,  Que.     Regular  meetings.  1st  Thursday  in  October. 

November.  December,  February,  March  and  April.     Annual  meeting. 

[anuary,  Montreal. 
Car    I-'oremfn's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,   841    Lawlor   Ave.. 

Chicago.     Regular  meetings,   2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 

.nnd  August,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Cli  b.     H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d   Eridav  in    January,   Mav.   September  and   November. 

.\nnual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler.  Budalo,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  Railway  Clur.— H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 

Kys.,    101    Carcw    Bldg..    Cincinnati.      Regular    meetings,    2d   Tuesday. 

February,   May.    September  and   November,   Hotel    Sinton,   Cincinnati. 
Engimfrs'    Society    of    Western    Pennsylvania. — Elmer    K.    Ililes,    568 

Union   Arcade  Bldg.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa.      Regular  meetings,    1st   and   3d 

Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Cenfr.m.  Supehintendents'  Association   or  Chicago. — A.   M.   Hunter,   321 

("Irand  Central  Station,  Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding   3d    Thursday    m    month,    Room     1856,    Transportation  'Bldg.. 

Chicago. 
Maintenance  op  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada.— F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 

Worth,  Tex.     Next  convention.  October   16-18.  1917,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
National   Association    of    Railway   Commissioners. — Jas.    B.    Walker,    120 

Broadway,    New    York    City.      Next    annual    convention,    October    16, 

1917,  Washington,  D.  C. 
New    England   Railroad  Club. — W.   E.   Cade,   Jr.,   683  Atlantic  Ave.,    Eos- 
ton,    Mass.      Regular    ineetinE,    2d    Tuesday    in    mortth,    except    Tune. 

July,   -August  and   September.   Boston. 
New    ^•|1RK   Railroad  Cnn.— Harry  D.  Vought.  95   Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  -Augu-^t. 

2'1  W.   39th  St..   New  York. 
Niagara    Frontier    Car    Men's    Association. — Ceo.    A.    J.    Hocbgrebe.    623 

Brisbane  Bldg,,   Buffalo,   N,   Y,     Meetings,   3d  Wednesday  in   montli. 

New  York  Telephone   Bldg,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
PAcnir    Railway    Club.   -W.    S.    Wollncr,    Assistant    to    Chief    Engineer 

Northwestern   Pacific   R.    R.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 
I'EORiA    .Association    of    Railroad   Officers. — F.    C.    Stewart.    410    Masonic 

Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,   IH.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month. 

Jefferson  Hotel.   Peoria. 
Uaiiway  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— J.  B.  .Anderson.  Room  207.  P.  R.  R.  Sta.. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.     Regular  meetings,  4tli  Friday  in  month,  except  June. 

July  and  Augu.st.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial  Annex 

Jlotel.   Pittsburgh. 
RiriiMOND    Rmi.road    Club.— F.    O.    Robinson.    C.    &    O.,    Richmond.     Va. 

Regular    meetings.    2d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 

-'\iigust. 
St.    Louis   Railway   Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal,   Union    Station.    St.    Louis. 

Mo.      Regular  meetings,  2d   Friday   in  month,  except   Tune.   July  and 

.August,  St.  Louis. 
Society  or  Railway  Financial  Officers. — L.  W.  Cox.  N.  &  W.,  Philadel- 

lihia.  Pa.     Next  annual  convention,  October  1618.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Southern  &   Southwestern   Railway   Club. — A.    I.    Merrill.   Grand   Bldg. 

Atlanta.  Ga.      Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday.  Jainiary.  March,  Mav. 

July.   September,  November.   10  a.   m.,  Piedmont  Hotel.   .Atlanta. 
Traffic  Club  of  CiiirACO.--C.   B.  Signer,  La  Salic  Hotel,  Chicago. 
TRArrir   Club   op    New    York.— C.    A.    Swopc.    291    Broadway,    New  York. 

Regular    moetincs.    last    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June.    .July    and 

August.   Waldnrf-.Vstoria   Hotel,   New  York. 
Western    Canada     Railway    Ci  ub. — L.    Kon.    Immigration    Agent.    Grand 

Trunk   Pacific.   Winnipeg,   Man.     Regular   meetings,   2d   Monday,  ex- 
cept June.  Julv  and  August.  Winnipeg. 
Western    Railway    Club.— J.    W.    Taylor.    1112    Karpen    Bldg..    Chicago. 

Regular    meelini's,    3d    Mondav    in    month,    except    Tune.    Tuly    and 

August.   Hotel   Sherman.   Cbicai-o. 
Western    Society    of    Engineers.— Edgar    S.    Ncthcrcut.    .Acting   Seerctarv. 

1735  Monadnock  Block.  Chicago.  III.     Regular  meeting,  first  Mondav 

in  month,  except  January.  Tulv  and  .August.     Extra  meetings  generallv 

on   other   Monday   evenings   except   in  July  and   .\ucust. 
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Al  Winnipeg.  <  Jctober  4,  it  was  announced  that  butli  tlic 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  had  placed  an 
embargo  on  all  shipments  of  grain  to  Fort  William  and  Port 
-Arthur. 

Embargoes  imposed  by  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corpora- 
lion  have  made  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of 
freight    by    boat    on    the    Erie    Canal    between    Albany    and 

l:!ufifaIo. 

Paul  M.  Ripley,  who  resigned  as  assistant  to  president  of  the 
KI  Paso  &  Southwestern  in  June,  has  been  appointed  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  .American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  with  headnuartcrs 
at  Xcw  York. 

To  avoid  disastrous  depletion  of  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
in  Western  Canada,  the  government  is  arranging  with  rail- 
roads of  the  dominion  to  carry  breeding  animals  westward 
at  reduced  rates,  or,  in  some  cases,  free,  the  government 
bearing  a  part  of  the  burden. 

The  Senate  on  October  5  passed  a  bill,  which  had  previously 
passed  the  }iouse,  giving  the  United  State  Shipping  Hoard  power 
to  suspend  present  provisions  of  law  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting vessels  of  foreign  registry  and  foreign  built  vessels  ad- 
mitted to  American  registry  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade 
during  the  war  and  for  a  period  of  120  days  thereafter,  except 
the  coastwise  trade  with  Alaska. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  now  inaintains  an  ■ex- 
tension school"  at  203  Broadway,  in  the  heart  of  the  business  dis- 
trict, where  courses  are  given  in  railway  traffic  and  rates  by 
Professor  T.  W.  Van  Metre  and  on  ports  and  terminal  facilities 
by  R.  S.  MacEIwee.  These  classes  are  held  between  5  p.  m.  and 
7  p.  m.  and  the  fee  is  $18  each.  There  is  also  a  course  on  theory 
and  practice  of  ocean  transportation,  at  the  same  price;  also  other 
courses  on  commercial  topics. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  presented  at  Washington  a  strong 
protest  against  the  embargo  which  was  placed  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  shipments  of  coal  to  Canada,  declaring  that 
at  the  present  rate  the  railroad  will  be  in  danger  of  a  short  supply 
of  coal  for  its  locomotives;  locomotives  which  are  engaged  in 
iTioving  American  military  supplies  both  to  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports.  It  is  said  that  these  supplies  are  being  sent  both  to  Halifax 
and  to  \"ancouver,  beciuse  of  the  congestion  at  ports  in  this 
country. 

A  furtlier  saving  of  96,772  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  30  loco- 
motives and  114  men  has  been  effected  by  reductions  in  pas- 
senger train  service  on  the  railroads  traversing  the  l.S  central 
states  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the  "Central  De- 
partment." The  total  saving  of  man  power,  fuel  and  locomotive 
liower  on  these  railroads  in  the  15  states  from  Ohio  to  Colorado, 
by  passenger  train  service  reductions,  is  1,086,171  tons  of  coal 
per  annum,  203.0S7  barrels  of  fue!  oil,  350  locomotives  and  1,774 
men. 

The  I  nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
circular  to  farmers,  showing  what  they  can  do  to  help  in  the 
inovement  of  freight.  They  are  reininded  that  the  transporta- 
tion situation  is  still  serious,  and  that  cooler  weather  makes 
refrigeration  less  necessary,  and  makes  it  possible  to  run  more 
commodities  under  ventilation  and  to  load  cars  more  heavily  than 
during  the  summer.  Patriotism  demands  of  farmers  and  every- 
body the  heaviest  loading  possible  consistent  with  the  safe  car- 
ria.ge  of  the  goods. 


P.ASsiXG  OK  THE  All.an  Linf..— It  is  announced  that  frum  July 
1  the  Allan  Steamship  line  loses  its  separate  identity  and  is 
merged  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services.  Dating  from 
the  heroic  days  of  early  steam  navigation  the  .Mian  line  has  been 
a  vigorous  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  Trans-.Atlantic 
trade,  and  especially  in  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  with 
the  mother  county. — American   Express  Biillclin. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  that 
hearings  in  the  eastern  commodity  rate  case  will  begin  at  Wasli- 
ington  on  November  1  before  Examiner  Disque. 

Tilt .  Commi.ssion  has  announced  hearing?  at  Chicago  bet'oro 
Examiner  Disque  to  be  held  on  November  16  in  the  eastern  live- 
stock-fresh meat  case,  and  on  November  21  in  the  eastern  grain 
case. 

TIic  Commission  Ims  suspended  from  (Jctolier  11  tu  l-"ebruar.\ 
S  the  operation  of  certain  rates  in  Agent  M.  P.  VVashburn's 
tariff  providing  for  tlie  cancellation  of  joint  through  carload 
rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  from  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  via 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Tampa  and  other 
points    in   Florida. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  February  7,  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Great  Northern, 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  E.  B.  Boyd's  tariffs,  naming  increased  carload  rates 
on  potatoes  from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Upper  Michigan,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Iowa,  to  interstate  destinations.  The 
proposed  rates  are  from  1  to  13  cents  per  100  lb.  higher  than 
those  now  in  effect. 

The  Commission  has  made  public  the  tentative  report  of  Ex- 
aminer Disque  in  the  livestock  classification  case,  in  which  it 
is  lield  that  proposed  ratings  on  livestock,  less  than  carload,  in 
Official  Classification  and  Southern  territories  have  not  been 
justified.  The  roads,  however,  are  authorized  to  establish  new 
minimum  weights  and  ratings.  In  view  of  the  amended  Cum- 
mins amendment  carriers  in  Official  Classification  territory  art- 
required  to  cancel  schedules  which  provide  rates  on  ordinar> 
livestock  dependent  upon  value. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

Tlu'  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commission  has  this  week  author- 
ized a  general  increase  of  15  cents  a  ton  in  freight  rates  on  coal 
and  coke. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Colorado,  in  a  decision 
issued  September  25,  has  authorized  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  to 
increase  its  local  passenger  fares  from  Ayi  cents  a  mile  to  5 
cents;  round  trip  fares  to  be  at  a  rate  ten  per  cent  less  than  this. 
The  road  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  has  had  very  poor 
traffic  for  several  years ;  but  the  commission  requires  that  mileage 
books  at  $30  for  one  thousand  miles,  good  for  the  holder  and 
any  member  of  his  immediate  family,  shall  be  continued  in  use. 

The  construction  of  telegraph  and  other  wire  lines  across  rail- 
road lines,  or  over  or  under  the  facilities  of  any  public  service 
company,  is  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  of  172  pages  which  has 
been  issued  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania. 
Seven  sets  of  specifications  are  given,  for  different  classes  of 
work;  and  in  appendices  filling  about  100  pages— nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  book— there  are  a  number  of  chapters  containing 
all  sorts  of  detail  information,  including  drawings,  diagrams  and 
tables.  The  pamphlet  is  called  General  Order  No.  13,  and  it 
says  that  crossings  conforming  to  the  requirements  may  be  con- 
structed without  any  special  permit  from  the  commission,  pro- 
vided notice  is  seasonably  given  to  the  company  whose  facilities 
are  to  be  crossed. 


PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

Lester  Sisler,  until  recently  chief  clerk  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  He  was  recently  appointed  assistant 
secretary. 


COURT   NEWS 

Delivery  o(  Goods 

The  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court  holds,  in  an  action  for  con- 
version by  a  consignee,  that  a  railroad  company  is  not  estopped 

to  deny  delivery  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  its  agent  mailed  to 
the  shipper  a  postal  card,  on  a  printed  form  supplied  by  the 
-sliipper,  stating  that  the  goods  had  been  delivered,  where  sub- 
sequent communications  between  the  shipper  and  the  consignee 
showed  there  had  been  no  delivery. — Levers  v.  Atchison,  T.  &  S. 
F.  (N.  M.)  166  Pac.  1178.    Decided  July  30,  1917. 

State  Commission's  Power  to  Refuse  Permisiion  to  Issue  Bords 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  holds  that  an  order  of  the 
Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  refusing  permission  to  the 
Union  Pacific,  a  Utah  corporation  owning  3,500  miles  of  road 
and  $300,000,000  worth  of  property,  only  $3,000,000  of  which  is  in 
Missouri,  and  only  1,000  feet  of  track,  to  isue  bonds  for  rolling 
stock  and  other  betterments,  would  not  be  "reasonable  and  law- 
ful," as  required  bv  Section  III  of  the  Missouri  Public  Service 
Act.— P.  S.  C.  V.  U.  P.  (Mo.)  197  S.  \\'.  39.  Decided  June  30, 
1917. 

Recovery  ot  Freight  Charges  Overpaid  by  One  Road  to  Another 

.Action  was  brought  by  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  against  the  Wash- 
ington &  Choctaw  to  recover  money  paid  by  the  plaintiff  to 
the  defendant  on  a  claim  by  the  latter  that  it  was  entitled  to 
a  division  of  the  freight  on  certain  lumber  shipments.  The  two 
railroads  had  a  joint  tariff  providing  a  through  rate  for  ship- 
ments of  lumber  originating  on  the  defendant's  line,  but  pro- 
viding no  through  rate  permitting  such  shipments  to  be  stopped 
at  the  junction  point,  and  there  dressed  and  then  forwarded. 
On  lumber  so  stopped  the  defendant  collected  from  the  original 
shipper  the  local  rate  to  the  junction  point,  but  demanded  and 
received  from  the  plaintiff  a  portion  of  the  freight  from  the 
junction  point  to  destination,  the  rate  in  force  on  such  ship- 
ments being  the  same  from  the  junction  point  as  from  the  point 
of  origin  on  the  defendant's  line.  The  Federal  district  court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  .-Mabama  holds  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  sue  for  the  payments  so  made,  though  they  were 
voluntary,  and  though  in  making  and  receiving  them  both  rail- 
roads were  guilty  of  unlawful  acts,  as  the  plaintiff  was  dam- 
aged by  such  payments,  and  the  statute  is  not  limited  to  the 
re,q;ulation  of  contracts  between  shipper  and  carrier. — Mobile 
&  Ohio  V.  Washington  &  Choctaw,  242  Fed.,  531.  Decided  May 
19,    1917. 

Carrier's  Liability  as  Warehouseman 

A  railroad  company,  as  the  last  connecting  carrier,  received  a 
carload  of  copper  ingots,  shipped  under  a  bill  of  lading  providing 
that  "property  not  removed  by  the  party  entitled  to  receive  it 
within  48  hours  .  .  .  after  notice  of  its  arrival  .  .  .  may 
be  kept  in  car  ...  or  warehouse  subject  to  a  reasonable 
charge  for  storage  and  to  carrier's  responsibility  as  warehouse- 
man only."  The  company's  tariff,  duly  filed  and  posted,  provided 
that,  "when  delivery  of  cars  consigned  or  ordered  to  private  in- 
dustrial spur  tracks  cannot  be  made  on  account  of  the  act. 
neglect,  or  inability  of  the  consignee  to  receive  them,  delivery 
will  be  considered  to  have  been  made  when  the  cars  are 
tendered."  On  arrival  of  the  car  the  private  track  of  the  con- 
signee was  fully  occupied,  and  the  railroad  left  the  car  on  its 
connecting  side  track,  and  notified  the  consignee  that  the  car  was 
at  its  disposition,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  demurrage  charge. 
Six  days  later  the  consignee  paid  the  demurrage  charge  and  the 
car  was  moved  to  its  track,  when  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
seals  was  broken  and  that  a  part  of  the  copper  was  gone,  al- 
though, when  inspected  by  the  railroad's  yard  watchman,  the 
evening  before,  the  seals  were  secure.  In  an  action  for  the  value 
of  the  copper  lost,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit, 
holds  that  the  railroad's  liability  was  that  of  warehouseman  only, 
and  under  the  rule  of  the  federal  courts  a  warehouseman  is  liable 
only  for  negligence,  the  burden  of  proving  which  rests  on  the 
party  alleging  it.  and  is  not  shifted  by  proof  merely  of  loss  or 
destruction  of  the  property  in  the  charge  of  the  warehouseman. 
Tudgm.ent  for  the  railroad  was  affirmed.— I'nited  Metals  Selling 
Co.  V.  Prvor,  243  Fed.  92.    Decided  July  9,  1917. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies       I 


tiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiniiit: 


Supply  Trade  News 


LOCOMOTIVES 

TiiK    Kkii   l\i\]-:ii  &   Gri.K   i^   iiiquirini;    fur  2   IcK'nniiitives. 

The  Chilean  GiniiKNMKXT  is  inr|uiiiiig  for  a  number  of 
MiUado  locomotives. 

1  HE  British  Government  is  reported  as  iiuniiring  for  70  ten- 
wheel  locomotives  for  the  Egyptian   State   Railways. 

The  Union  Miniere  dt  II.mt  K.ata.nx.a  has  ordered  4  si.x- 
vvliecl  tank  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locorootives  will  have  10  by  16  in,  cylinders  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  48,000  11). 

tENTRAL  OK  Gf.0RGi.\. —  Vice-presideiit  L.  W.  Baldwin  on 
September  27  announced  that  this  company  is  preparing  an  order 
for  rolling  stock  to  cost  approximately  $2,500,000,  viz. :  13  loco- 
motives (10  Mallet  type  and  3  passenger) ,  $100,000  each,  $1,300,- 
000;  14  passenger  cars  (12  dav  coaches,  2  parlor  cars),  $20,000 
each,  $280,000;  700  freight  cars  (200  stock  and  500  ventilation), 
$1,200  each,  $840,000. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  VVester.m  I'ach-k;  is  iiujuirin.g  lor  prices  un  l.,S0O  freight 
cars. 

The  .\e\v  Jeksev  Lixe  Company  is  reported  as  inquiring  for 
50  gondola  cars. 

The  Bangor  &  .\roostook  has  given  the  Laconia  Car  Com- 
pany an  order  for  150  box  cars. 

The  Petroleum  I'tEFiNiNt;  Company,  lloustun,  Tex.,  is  intpiir- 
iug  for  50  8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  Russian  Government  is  receiving  quotations  on  a  new 
int|uiry  for  10,000  four-wheel  freight  cars. 

The  Indiahoma  Refining  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  in- 
quiring for  75  to  100  8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  Elgin,  Juliet  &  Eastern  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as 
building  a  number  of  freight  cars  in  its  own  shops,  will  build  500 
gondola  cars. 

The  L'nited  States  (iovERN.vitNT  is  reported  as  having  placed 
additional  orders  for  4,800  narrow-gage  cars  for^the  use  of  the 
forces  overseas  as  follows :  .American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, 1,800;  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  1,000;  Standard 
Steel  Car  Conipan\-,  l.OOf),  and  Ralston  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany. 1,0(X), 


PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  25  coaches,  15  baggage  cars 
and  5  combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars  from  the  Pullman 
Company. 

SIGNALING 

The  Atlanta  &  \\e>t  Point  has,  ordered  from  the  A,  G.  .\. 
Kailway  Light  &  Signal  Company,  Elizabeth,  X.  J,.  91  flashlight 
equipments  for  its  automatic  block  signals.  These  lights  will 
be  installed  by  the  railroad.  .An  order  has  also  been  given  by  the 
Missouri  Paeiiic  for  four  signal  lighting  equipments  of  a  similar 
type,  to  be  installed  at  Osage  City,  Mo.  Orders  for  A.  G.  A. 
crossing  signals  have  been  received  from  the  following  roads : 
-\tlanta  &  West  Point,  one  flashlight  signal  of  the  double-arm 
type;  Philadelphia  &:  Reading,  two  of  the  single-arm  type,  which 
have  been  installed  on  the  .Atlantic  City  division  at  Richland, 
i\,  J.;  Union  Traction  Company  of  Indiana,  one  for  installation 
at  indianapolis.  The  .A.  G.  .A.  company  has  also  received  an 
order  for  one  coach  ligluing  equipment  from  the  Chesapeake 
Beach  Railwav. 


lllllllIIIMIIIIIllIIIUIIIIItMIMirilli; 


Tin-  International  Oxygen  Company,  115  Broadway,  Xew 
York,  announces  the  resignation  of  P.  J.  Kroll  as  the  company's 
representative  for  Pittsburgh  and  middle  western  territory. 

The  MacLeod  Company,  Cincinnati,  manufacturers  of  sand  blast 
equipment  and  metallurgical  furnaces,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
its  expanding  business,  will  enlarge  its  plant  and  increase  its 
capital  to  $100,000. 

Fayette  II.  Reed  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  Acar 
Manufacturing  Company,  Xew  York,  covering  the  states  of 
California,  Xevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  I'tah,  with  office  at  San  I'rancisco,  Gal. 

William  S.  Bostwick  and  Chester  A.  Lyon,  formerly  with  the 
Magnus  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  announce  the  formation  of  the 
Bostwick-Lyon  Bronze  Company,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  and  that 
they  have  taken  over  the  entire  plant  of  the  Waynesboro  Foun- 
dry &  Machine  Company,  and  have  fidly  equipped  it  as  a  modern 
fouiulr>  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  castings,  journal  bearing-^ 
and   1ia1)bitt   metal. 

The  .\,  G.  A.  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company,  Elizabetli.  X'.  J., 
has  received  an  order  from  the  .Atlanta  &  West  Point  for  91 
flash  light  e(|uii>ments  for  automatic  block  signals.  The  equip- 
ment will  Ije  installed  by  the  railroad.  ,\n  order  has  also  been 
received  from  the  Missouri  &  Pacilic  for  four  signal  lighting 
equipments  of  a  similar  type,  to  be  installed  at  Osage  City,  Mo, 
Orders  for  crossing  signals  have  been  received  from  the  follow- 
ing roads :  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  one  grade  crossing  flash  light 
signal  of  the  double  arm  type :  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  2  grade 
crossing  signals  of  the  single  arm  type,  which  have  been  in- 
stalled on  the  .\tlantic  City  division  at  Richland,  X.  J.;  Union 
Traction  Company  of  Indiana,  one  flashing  highway  danger  signal 
for  installation  at  Indianapolis.  The  company  has  also  received 
from  the  Chesapeake  Beach  Railway  an  order  for  one  coach 
lighting  equipment. 


Burwell  S.  Cutler  Made  Chief  o(  Foreign  Ccrrnrnce  Euitiu 
The  appointnienl  ol  Burwell  S.  Cutler,  "i  Buffalo,  as  Cluel 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce,  w-as  confirmed  by  the  Senate  October  5.  Mr. 
Cutler,  who  is  well  known  in  manufacturing  circles  in  western 
Xew  York,  came  into  the  Bureau  six  months  ago  at  a  nominal 
salary  to  assist  in  putting  the  organization  on  a  thoroughly 
business  basis.  He  was  made  first  assistant  chief,  but  since  the 
resignation  of  Dr.   E.   E.   Pratt,   has  been  acting  chief. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  born  in  Buffalo  and  finished  his  scholastic 
education  at  Lake  Forest  University  and  Harvard.  For  fifteen 
vears  be  lias  been  president  of  an  important  Buffalo  manufac- 
turing concern  and  has  been  identified  in  an  official  capacity  with 
numerous  business  houses  and  civic  organizations  throughout 
Xew  ^'ork  State, 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 
The  recently  issued  annual  report  of  the  Westinghouse  .\ir 
Brake  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31.  1917.  shows 
a  net  profit  for  the  year,  after  the  usual  charges  and  after  setting 
up  adequate  reserves  to  cover  estimated  tax  requirements  and 
other  contingent  liabilities,  of  $6,388,463  as  compared  with 
$9,396,103  in  ni6  and  $1,575,839  in  1915.  While  the  volume  of 
brake  business  this  year  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
20  per  cent,  the  net  income  from  this  source  suffered  a  slight 
reduction.  On  the  other  hand,  income  from  investments  this 
year  exceed  $900,000,  as  compared  with  $500,000  last  year,  and  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  final  result  came  through  the 
munition  business  now  definitely  concluded. 

President  H.  H.  Westinghouse  in  his  statement  to  the  stock- 
holders says  in  part : 

"The  business  of  your  company  for  the  fiscal  year  under  re- 
view closely  reflects  the  general  condition  of  affairs,  with  which 
you  are  familiar.  While  the  volume  of  business  has  been  large, 
the  difficulty   of   securing  adequate  labor  and   sufficient  material 
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lias  lit'cn  and  remains  acute;  prices  paid  fnr  supplies  of  all  kinds 
have  advanced  so  far  beyond  previous  quotations  that  experience 
in  forecasting  the  future  has  been  of  little  avail;  and  ta.\ation 
is  unprecedented. 

"Prior  to  April  1,  1917,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  pride  that 
during  the  preceding  twenty-Uve  or  thirty  years  the  Westinghousc 
Air  Brake  Company,  by  reason  of  large  purchases  of  raw  ma- 
terial when  the  markets  were  favorable,  and  through  the  con- 
tinuous improvement  of  its  manufacturing  methods,  had  never 
been  compelled  to  advance  the  price  of  its  product  to  its  contract 
holders.  In  the  face  of  the  conditions  that  confronted  us  early 
in  1917,  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  this  policy, 
and  all  prices  have,  therefore,  been  revised  so  as  to  afford 
adequate  protection. 

"Before  the  close  nf  the  year  1916  the  supplementary  nuniition 
contracts  for  time  fuses  referred  to  in  our  last  annual  report  were 
satisfactorily  completed.  The  temporary  loading  plant  at  Runyon, 
N.  J.,  has  been  sold,  and,  after  consultation  with  government 
officials  who  advised  that  its  facilities  would  not  be  required, 
the  fuse  loading  plant  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  occupied  jointly  with 
the  American  Locomotive  Company,  has  been  partly  dismantled. 
This  action  does  not  imply  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Brake  Company  to  put  its  manufacturing  facilities  and  the  ex- 
perience acquired  in  the  production  of  munitions  of  war  at  the 
service  of  our  own  government  on  any  terms  the  government 
may  nominate.  During  the  interim  between  our  undertaking  the 
manufacture  of  3  in.  shrapnel  complete  and  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  facilities  for  doing  this 
class  of  work  by  companies  normally  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  munitions.  At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  brake  apparatus 
to  equip  cars  and  locomotives  urgently  needed  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops  and  supplies,  both  here  and  abroad,  has  continued 
to  increase  in  volume  and  pressure  until  all  of  our  facilities  and 
every  possible  effort  on  our  part  are  required  to  meet  it,  and  in 
thus  striving  to  prevent  serious  delay  in  the  immediate  increase 
of  transportation  facilities,  we  believe  we  are  doing  more  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war  than  we  can  possibly  do  otherwise." 

Associated  comf>ames. — ''Of  the  foreign  brake  companies  in 
wliich  you  are  interested,  largely  through  your  ownership  of  a 
majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Westinghouse  Brake  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  of  London,  we  can  report  that  under  the  circumstances 
thty  are  more  than  meeting  e.xpcctations.  .  .  .  The  maiV-ifac- 
turing  facilities  of  the  French  and  Russian  companies  being 
largely  absorbed  in  the  jirodnction  of  munitions  of  war,  our 
\\'ilmerding  plant  has  been  called  upon  to  supply  a  large  amount 
of  brake  apparatus  for  the  cars  and  locomotives  built  here  for 
use  in  France  and  Russia.  While  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve 
our  government  and  our  allies  in  this  way,  the  necessity  of  con- 
forming to  foreign  standards  has  rendered  the  task  more  difficult 
and  less  profitable  than  it  would  have  been  to  produce  an  equal 
\olume  of  our  standard  products." 

Locomotive  Stoker  Company. — "In  1913  your  company  was  in- 
strumental in  the  incorporation  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Com- 
pany, formed  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a  mechanical 
locomotive  stoker  which  had  been  developed  by  the  patentee 
under  the  direction  of  your  management.  During  1916  the  opera- 
tions of  this  company  were  transferred  from  Schenectady  to  the 
old  air  brake  plant  in  Allegheny,  and  basing  our  views  on  the 
results  so  far  achieved,  we  believe  that  the  controlling  interest 
held  by  your  company  in  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company  will 
prove  to  be  a  profitable  investment  and  that  the  devices  produced 
by  this  company  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  railroads  of  the 
country.  To  June  30,  1917,  1,555  stokers  were  sold  and  installed, 
leaving  orders  on  hand  sufficient  to  absorb  present  facilities  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year," 

Union  Szvitch  &  Signal  Company.— "M  the  special  meeting 
of  stockholders  held  on  March  15,  1917,  which  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  for  or  against  the  ratification  of  the  agreement 
previously  made  by  your  board  of  directors  for  the  exchange  of 
shares  of  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  stock  for  not  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  issued  and  outstanding  shares  of  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  stock,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
agreement  in  question  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  Westin.ghouse 
Air  Brake  Company  now  holds  9,410  shares  of  the  preferred  and 
118,375  shares  of  tlie  common  capital  stock  of  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company,  representing  about  95.9  per  cent  of  its  total 
capitalizafion.     Under   substantially   the    same   management    and 


direction  as  that  of  your  own  company,  the  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Company  has  made  rapid  progress  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
its  Swissvale  plant,  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on 
February  10,  1917.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  shops,  of  rein- 
forced concrete  construction  and  exceptionally  well  designed,  will 
be  in  full  operation  by  the  close  of  the  calendar  year.  In  the 
meantime,  the  lemjwrary  buildings  erected  in  1915  for  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  have  been  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  and 
the  company  has  thus  been  enabled  to  meet  the  immediate  re- 
quirements of  its  railroad  patrons  and  in  so  doing  maintain  both 
its  organization  and  its  position  in  the  trade.  Conducted  under 
many  difficulties  and  without  the  aid  of  up-to-date  facilities  that 
are  essential  to  economical  production,  these  operations  have 
shown  little  or  no  profit,  but  they  have  served  a  valuable  purpose 
and  the  future  outlook  is  promising." 

Business  Outlook. — "Current  demand  for  brake  equipment  ex- 
ceeds our  immediate  productive  capacity,  and,  including  business 
booked  for  export,  the  value  and  volume  of  unfilled  orders  on 
hand  surpasses  the  normal  figure  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Until 
the  question  of  taxation  is  finally  determined,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  prediction  as  to  the  probable  financial  results  of  the 
fiscal  period  on  which  we  have  entered." 

The  general  balance  sheet  follows : 

.\SSETS 

Ca.'ih    $3,1 12,404 

"iccoimts    and    bills    receivable 5,190,658 

Inventory     9,075,161 

Deferred   charges   to    operation 81,626 

Investments    in    associated   companies,    etc 15,622,586 

Factories,  less  reserves  for  depreciation 6.535.921 

Real   estate,   other   than    for   factories .'.' 1.972.353 

Patents    and    sroodwil! 2.485.850 

$44,076,559 

Ll.ABILlTIES 

.\ccounts    payable    ■. $1,613,885 

Accrued    liabilities     247,275 

Federal    ta.xes    estimated 643.134 

Contingent  liability  on  acct.  of  sales,  subject  to  future  settlements  335.951 

Capital    stock    28,868,200 

.\ccumulated   funds — 

(1 )  Sundry    reserves    3.719,640 

(2)  Contingent  surplus,  excess  par  value  capital  stock  of  Am. 

B.   Co.:   over  value  on  books  of  W.    A.   B.   Co 1,000,000 

(3)  Surplus,    applicable    to    dividends 7,648.474 

$44,076,559 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

A  1'ew  Devhes — 1.\  Four  L.\ncv.\ges. — The  Q  &  C  Company. 
X'ew  Vork.  has  recently  issued  a  catalogue  for  foreign  distribu- 
tion describing  the  company's  line  of  railway  appliances  in  four 
languages,  English,  Spanish,  Russian  and  French. 

Locomotives. — The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Philadeli)hia. 
Pa.,  has  recently  issued  Record  No.  87  on  the  subject  of  military 
supplies.  In  this,  pamphlet  is  included  a  description  of  what  the 
Baldwin  Locornotive  Works  has  done  for  the  war,  mentioning 
the  Consolidation  type  locomotive  built  for  the  United  States 
government,  giving  a  record  of  the  time  in  which  this  locomotive 
was  built. 

JouRN.\L  Box  P.\C[<INGS. — The  Franklin  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Franklin,  Pa.,  has  recently  issued  a  26-page  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  of  journal  box  packings.  It  contains  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  general  subject,  explaining  the  properties  of 
good  journal  box  packings  and  the  results  that  should  he  obtained 
from  it.  The  method  of  manufacturing  the  packings  sold  by  this 
company  is  described,  being  supplemented  by  interesting  photo- 
graphs. The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  packing  are 
also  mentioned  and  described.  A  suggested  specification  for 
journal  box  packings  is  included.  The  catalogue  contains  in- 
formation of  particular  interest;  it  brings  out  the  point  that 
journal  box  packing  is  not  "waste"  and  that  there  is  not  available 
sufficient  high  grade  wool  waste  to  supply  all  the  railroads.  The 
number  of  the  catalogue  is  FC  6-17. 


Forest  Nursery  .\t  Urugu-^y.-xn  St.\tion. — At  Toledo,  a  small 
station  on  the  Central  Uruguayan  Railway,  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment maintains  a  nursery  and  either  gives  away  or  sells  at 
actual  cost  very  young  trees  for  transplanting.  In  connection 
with  this  forest  nursery  a  poultry  culture  farm  is  maintained, 
which  is  a  center  of  interest  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  all 
the  well-known  .-Xmerican  breeds  of  fowl  are  prominently  dis- 
pla>  ed  in  fairly  large  numbers.     . 
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Railway  Construction 
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CuvuNA  Southern', — This  coitipaiiy  will  huiUl  a  •  steam  line 
from  Decrwoor!,  Minn.,  to  St.  J'aul.  (._'.  Adams,  Ucerwood,  Minn., 
president. 

Kinder  &  Northwestern'. — The  proposed  construction  of  35 
miles  of  line  to  connect  this  road  with  other  local  lines,  mainly  in 
lumber  service,  will  proceed  as  soon  as  approval  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  companies  involved  is  received  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Alfred  Mead,  vice-president. 
Kinder,  La. 

Minneapolis  &  Sr.  Loui.^. — This  company  will  award  a  con- 
tract some  time  this  month  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Minnesota  river  near  Carver,  Minn.  The  steel,  consisting  of  six 
ilcck-girder  spans,  weighing  220  tons,  was  fabricated  last  year, 
and  the  foimdation  work,  consisting  of  reinforced  concrete  on 
liiling,  is  being  done  by  the  Widell  t'ompany,  Mankato,  Minn., 
and  is  about  three  per  cent  completed. 

Southern  Pacific. — This  company  has  instituted  a  program 
of  extending  every  station  passing  track  between  Blue  Canon, 
Cal.,  and  Truckec  to  enable  the  company  to  handle  trains  of  55 
to  57  cars  instead  of  45  as  at  present.  During  the  last  few  years 
over  $12,000,000  has  been  spent  on  the  construction  of  second 
track  from  Rocklin.  Cal..  to  Rhic  Canon,  and  Sparks,  Xcv.,  to 
Truckee,  Cal 


Railway  Officers 
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Railway  Financial  News 
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I'.osrdN  &  M.MNE.— I'Cileral  Judge  Morton,  of  BosKju,  lias  di- 
nctcd  James  H.  llustis,  temporary  receiver,  to  pay  the  interest 
on  ?2,000,000  of  notes  of  the  Connecticut  Rivor  Railroad,  .i 
leased  line,   due   -August  31   last. 

Connecticut  River. — See   lioston  &   .Maine. 

Denver  &  Kio  Grande. — E.  1..  I'.rijwii  has  been  elected  dircct^T 
and  jjresident  to  succeed  II.  L'.  .\ludge,  resigned.  Kingdon 
Gould,  who  is  now  in  military  service,  has  resigned  as  a  di- 
rt dor  and  has  been  succeeded  temporarily  l)y  S.  \.   Rice. 

The  sum  of  $3,064,635.03  has  been  paid  by  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  for  Liberty  Loan  bonds  of  the  first  issue  oj  a  par  value  of 
$3,0v^2,400  at  a  public  auction  sale  conducted  by  Thomas  D. 
McCarthy,  United  States  Marshal,  on  the  steps  of  the  Xew 
^'clrk  County  Court  House.  The  purchase  price  was  $100  more 
than  the  face  value  of  the  securities  plus  accrued  interest. 
The  bonds  were  seized  by  the  marshal  under  a  judgment  re- 
lenily  obtained  against  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  by  the 
Ef|uitable  Trust  Company,  as  trustee,  for  upward  of  $38,000,- 
000.  The  amount  was  for  alleged  liability  of  the  Rio  Grande 
on  a  guarantee  of  a  mortgage  bond  issue  of  the  old  Western 
Railways  Company  which  was  foreclosed  with  a  resultant 
deficiency. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Lol'is. —  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, F,  S.  Letts.  F.  .\.  Chamberlain  and  F.  E.  Kenaston 
were  chosen  new  directors.  The  retiring  directors  iiavc  been 
ic-clected. 

Peue  Marquette. — This  company  has  declared  the  regular  quar- 
terly dividend  of  1,'4  per  cent  upon  the  prior  preference  stock, 
IKnable  November  1  to  stock  of  record  October  15.  This  is 
the  second  dividend  upon  this  issue  and  the  first  at  the  reg- 
ular quarterly  rate,  the  former  dividend  having  been  for  an 
irregular  period  following  the  reorganization  of  the  company. 

SoiTUERN  Railway. — Augustus  D.  JuUiard  and  Jackson  E.  Rey- 
nolds, both  of  New   York,  have  been  elected  to  fill  vacancies 

on   the  board   of  directors.     The   retiring  directors  have  been 
ve-dectcci. 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

John  Dickie,  chief  clerk  in  the  treasurer's  office  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
treasurer. 

1!.  ]..-  Bugg,  general  manager  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  S: 
-Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  .-Mlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  elected  also 
a  vice-president. 

-M.  C.  Kennedy,  president  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  with 
headquarters  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  has  been  granted  an  indefi- 
nite leave  of  absence. 

George  II.  Campbell  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky tk  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad,  with  office  at  Baltimore 
Md.,  vice  H.  W.  Miller. 

1".  L.  Brown,  former  president  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  to  suc- 
ceed 11.  C.  Mudge.  resigned.  A  photograph  and  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Mudge  were  published  in  the  Railu'av  Age  Gazette 
of  November   12,   1915,  page  900. 

G.  L.  Winlock,  auditor  of  overcharge  claims  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
freight  claim  agent,  with  office  at  Boston,  in  charge  of  loss, 
damage  and  overcharge  claims,  succeeding  G.  Marks,  assigned  to 

other  duties,  and  the  office  of  auditor  of  overcharge  claims  has 
been  abolished. 

Operating 

(;.  1'.  Gannon  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Savainiah  &  .\tlanta,  with  office  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  vice  J.  S. 
Douglas,  resigned. 

11.  E.  McGee  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Parsons 
district  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  office  at  Parsons, 
Kan.,  vice  J.  L.  Walsh,  transferred. 

M.  W.  Sullivan,  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at 
Plattsburg,  N.  ^'.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  also  of  the 
.Napierville  Junction  Railwav,  with  hcad(|uarters  at  Plattsburg 
N.  Y, 

F.  W.  Lyons  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  on  the  .Mimiesota 
division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  East  Grand 
Forks,  -Minn.,  vice  i''.  M.  Smith,  granted  leave  of  absence  to  enter 

military  service. 

W.  J.  Sullivan,  chief  despatcher  of  the  St.  Louis-San  I-"rancisco 
at  Birmingham,  .Ala.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Willow  Springs  subdivision,  with  headquarters  at  Thayer, 
Mo.,  succeeding  H.  E.  Gabriel,  who  has  been  relieved  to  accept 
service  in  the  United  States  -Army.  E.  E.  Owens  succeeds  Mr. 
Sullivan   at   Birmingham. 

.\.  \\  .  Jones,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  at  .Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  division,  with  office  at  Reading  Ter- 
minal, Philadelphia,  and  L.  D.  Shearer  has  been  appointed  super- 
inteiulem  of  the  Philadelphia.  Reading  &  Pottsville  Telegraph 
Company,  with  office  at   Reading,  vice   Mr.  Jones. 

H-  C.  Oviatt,  whose  resignation  as  general  superintendent  of 
the  Lines  West  of  the  New  Y'ork,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  was 
announced  in  these  columns  last  week,  has  entered  the  service  of 
the  -American  International  Copporation,  division  of  ship  building, 
and  is  now  in  charge  of  transportation  at  the  corporation's  ship 
building  works  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  A.  McCrea,  general  manager  of  the  Long  Island,  at  New 
York,  having  been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  the 
positioii  of  general  manager  will  be  filled  by  John  R.  Savage, 
chief  engineer ;  and  L.  V.  Morris,  valuation  engineer,  will  act  as 
chief  engineer.  W.  E.  Canning,  freight  trainmaster  at  Jamaica. 
and  Ralph  Peters.  Jr..  assistant  trainmaster  at  Jamaica,  have 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendents,  assigned  to  special 
di-ties. 
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Traffic 

Frank  M.  Jordon  has  been  appointed  commercial  freight  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Wheeling,  \V.  Va., 
vice  W.  H.  Eaton,  promoted. 

Walter  A.  Carlsen  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Missouri.  C)kIahoma  &  Gulf,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  to 
.'succeed  C.  E.  Christopher,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

R.  B.  Kinkaid,  chief  of  tariff  bureau  of  the  Cincinnati,  Indian- 
apolis &  Western  at  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent  in  charge  of  tarififs,  and  the  office 
of  chief  of  tariff  bureau  is  abolished ;  F.  C.  Boorman  has  been 
appointed  commercial  agent,  with  office  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

C.  W.  Galligan,  whose  appointment  as  freight  tratfic  manager 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  was  announced  in  the  Uaihfay  Age 
Gazette  of  October  5,  was  born  at  Cairo,  111.,  in  October,  IXfiS. 
He  first  entered  the  rail- 
road service  at  Cairo  in 
1885,  at  the  local  freight 
office  of  the  Cairo,  Vin- 
cennes  &  Chicago,  now 
the  Cairo  division  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati," 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
In  1888,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  general 
freight  office  of  the  same 
road  as  rate  clerk,  and 
in  1889  was  promoted  to 
chief  clerk  in  the  same 
office.  When  the  Cairo 
and  St.  Louis  divisions 
of  the  Big  Four  were 
consolidated  in  1890,  he 
was  transferred  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  as  chief 
clerk  to  the  assistant 
general  freight  agent  in 
charge     of     the     newly 

formed  division.  In  1892,  he  was  appointed  contracting  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  and  on  .August  1,  1895,  was  ap- 
pointed general  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis,  Chicago  &  St. 
Paul.  In  January,  1900,  when  the  latter  road  was  absorbed  by 
the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  St.  Louis.  On  October  1, 
1906,  he  was  promoted  to  general  freight  agent,  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  same  city,  and  on  September  IS,  1912,  went  to  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  to  become  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  On  May  1,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager,  with  headquarters  in  the  same  city,  and  on 
October  1,  1917,  was  promoted  to  freight  traffic  manager,  the 
former  position  being  abolished. 

F.  Montmorency,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  freight  agent,  with  the  same 
headquarters,  succeeding  H.  H.  Holcomb,  who  has  been  promoted 
as  assistant  freight  traffic  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

George  C.  Conn,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  resigned,  effective  November  1,  to  become 
associated  with  the  Buick  Motor  Company,  Flint,  Mich.  Except 
for  five  years,  when  he  was  general  freight  agent  of  the  Alin- 
neapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mr,  Conn  has  been  with 
the   Pere  Marquette   for  20  years. 

J.  C.  Hext,  freight  soliciting  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  has  been  promoted  to  commercial  agent  at 
Charleston,  succeeding  E.  M.  Ramsey,  resigned  to  enter  military 
service,  and  A.  B.  Hammond,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Charlotte. 
N.  C,  has  been  promoted  to  commercial  agent  at  Athens,  Ga,, 
succeeding  H.  E.  Williams,  resigned  to  enter  military  service. 

F.  E.  Hollingshead,  general  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeding A.  L.  West,  deceased.  T.  L.  Lawrence,  general  agent  at 
Atchison,  Kan.,  has  been  transferred  to  Hannibal,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Hollingshead.  E.  L.  Speer,  commercial  agent  at  St.  Joseph, 
succeeds  Mr,  Lawrence  as  general  a,gent  at  Atchison, 


Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

H.  R.  X'oelker,  foreman  in  the  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  Wist  at  Bradford,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
foreman   in  the  shops  at  Louisville.  Ky. 

Henry  C.  Eich,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at 
Oelwein,  la.,  was  announced  in  the  Kailuay  Age  Gazette  of 
September  28,  was  born 
in  Chicago.  On  January 
2,  1883,  he  entered  rail- 
way service  as  an  office 
boy  in  the  general  offices 
of  the  Illinois  Central  at 
Chicago,  and  subsequent- 
ly became  machinist  ap- 
prentice in  the  Weldon 
shops,  Chicago.  He  was 
then  successively  machin- 
ist in  the  Weldon  shops, 
locomotive  fireman,  gan.g 
foreman  at  the  Burnsidc 
shops,  general  a  n  d 
roundhouse  foreman  at 
I'reeport,  111.,  division 
general  foreman  at 
Louisville,  Ky,,  and  mas- 
ter mechanic  at  East  St, 
Louis,  111,,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  at  the  Burn- 
si<le  shops  at  Chicago. 
He  held  the  latter  position  until 
tendcnt  of  motive  power  of  the 
October  1. 
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Special 

J,  B,  Morecock  is  now  secretary  of  the  fire  prevention  com- 
mitlee  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk, 
\'a. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Seivice 

H,  E.  Gabriel,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Willow  Springs 
.'ulxlivision  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Thayer,  Mo.,  has 
resigned  to  enter  military  service. 

i".  M.  Smith,  trainmaster  of  the  Minnesota  division  of  the 
Xo!-thcrn  Pacific,  at  East  Grand  Forks,  Alinn,.  has  been  granted 
Ica\  c  of  absence   to  enter  military  service. 

v..  M.  Ramsey,  commercial  agent  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  and 
H.  E.  Williams,  commercial  agent  at  Athens,  Ga..  of  the  Southern 
Uailway,  have  resigned  to  enter  military  service. 

Ij.  M.  Lockarcl,  assistant  engineer  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  &:  North  Western,  has  received  a  commis- 
sion as  captain  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

W, 


.\tterbury,  director  g 
expeditionary  forces 
if  brigadier  genera 


The  President's  nomination  of  W, 
eral    of    transportation    for    the    U,    S 

France,   for  appointment  to  the   rank   of  brigadier  general,   was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  October  4. 

C,  U.  Symes,  signal  inspector  of  the  Duluth,  Winnipeg  & 
Pacific  at  Virginia,  Minn.,  has  received  a  commission  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the  United  States  Army  am! 
IS   now   stationed   at   Fort  Leavenworth,   Kan. 


OBITUARY 

Robert  H.  Large,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  Penn.sylvania 
Railroad  at  Pliiladelphia,  Pa,,  died  on  October  8,  at  the  I'ni- 
\ersity  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  He  was  born  on  October  31. 
1875.  at  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  1895  as  a  ro(hnan  in  the  maintenance  of  way  de- 
partment. Fie  subsequently  served  in  various  clerical  positions 
in  the  freight  department,  then  as  freight  solicitor  and  later  as 
special  agent.  In  June,  1903,  he  was  appointed  division  freight 
agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  .Altoona,  and  in  February. 
1905,  became  coal  freight  agent.  He  was  appointed  general  coal 
freight  a.gent  in  May,  1910,  and  since  May.  19Ui.  was  coal  traffic 
niana,ger. 
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jMiiny    railroads    have    long    since    seen    the    necessity    for 

cutting  clown  on  their  time  tables,  but  it  is  apparent  that 

.  the   economy    along   this   line   has   not 

Lconomies  i^y    .^^y    means    been    carried    as    far 

in  as  it  niiglit  be.     Railroad  time  tables 

-r-        T-  Li  ;ind     folders    are    of    all    sorts     and 

lime  lables         ■      .       i    .  ^i         n        *  a 

kinds;     but   they   all    cost   money   and 

mucli  more  than  they  used  to  cost.  There  was  a  time, 
not  so  many  years  ago,  that  time  tables  were  issued  in  such 
i|uantities  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed at  each  change  of  time.  That  condition  has  now 
been  remedied  on  nearly  every  road,  but  there  is  still  much 
waste.  Ticket  agents,  when  asked  for  a  time  table  between 
two  particular  points,  pass  out  a  complete  booklet  of  almost 
;ill  the  trains  on  the  S}stem,  wiien  a  very  small  folder  giving 
only  the  trains  in  which  the  passenger  is  interested,  would 
suffice.  This  is,  of  course,  a  tremendous  waste.  The  l)ig 
booklet  may  cost  two  cents,  five  cents,  or  more,  whereas 
the  little  folder  could  be  had  at  the  rate  of  10  or  even  20 
fnr  a  cent.  It  is  evident,  then,  thai  agents  sliould  lje  cau- 
tioned not  to  give  away  a  big  booklet  when  a  small  folder 
will  do.  The  president  of  one  large  road  in  the  east  recently 
ordered  his  passenger  department  to  reduce  the  number  of 
winter  time  tables  by  one-half.  Another  road  carrying  a 
ver\-  heavy  passenger  business  has  carried  the  step  even  fur- 
ther. On  this  road  there  is  now  one  96-page  folder  giving 
;ill  the  passenger  trains  on  the  entire  system.  The  various 
t;ibles  are  so  correlated  and  arranged  that  each  page  or  pair 
of  pages  is  complete  in  itself.  In  other  words,  so  made  up 
that  the  first  two  tables  give  all  the  through  trains  between 
X  and  V  with  all  information  as  to  car  eiiuipnient,  the  second 
two  give  ;ill  tlie  sul)uri)an  trains  on  the  Y  division  in  and  out 
of  X  etc.  Thus,  pages  one  and  two  can  be  electrotyped,  and 
made  up  as  a  complete  time  table  of  all  the  through  trains  be- 
tween X  and  V  or  pages  three  and  four  as  a  complete  time 
tai)le  of  tlie  local  trains  out  of  X,  etc.,  and  put  in  a  small, 
chea))  leatlet  that  serves  the  purpose  just  as  well  as  the  big 
1)()okk't,  is  much  more  convenient  and  costs  only  one-tenth  or 
one-twentieth  ;is  much.  The  agents  arc  cautioned  to  give 
out  the  small  folders  whenever  possiiile  and  when  they  order, 
say,  1(10  of  each  the  large  and  small,  they  are  given  possibly 
17.S  of  the  small  and  only  25  of  the  large.  But,  one  very 
ini|)nrt;int    thing    is   emphasized.      The   notice   to   the   agents 


says:  "Wlien  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  passenger  informa- 
tion it  should  be  given  out  unhesitatingly.  If,  however,  you 
know  the  recjuest  is  merely  one  based  on  curiosity,  and  the 
passenger  is  one  whom  you  know  can  be  fully  satisfied  with 
one  of  the  smaller  leaflets,  try  to  make  the  small  leaflet  do 
the  work."  There  are  many  other  roads  on  which  this  idea 
could  be  carried  out.  It  will  certainly  save  a  lot  of  money 
and  paper;  and  both  are  hard  to  get  these  days.  As  for  the 
passenger,  he  usually  does  not  specially  desire  to  be  handed 
an  e.xpensive  time  tai)le  just  to  glance  at  the  time  of  a  single 
train. 


It    is   tlie   patriotic 
tlie  Second  Libertv 


The  Liberty  Loan 

Among  Railway 

Employees 


dut\'  of  every  person  to  subscribe  for 
Loan  and  to  encourage  others  to  do  so. 
.■\  number  of  the  railroads  have  already 
made  large  suijscriptions  to  this  cause, 
and  many  have  brought  the  loan  to  the 
attention  of  their  employees  in  one  way 
or  anotiier.  Several  roads  have  also 
offered  to  finance  the  purchasing  of  these  bonds  for  their 
employees,  allowing  them  to  pay  for  them  in  instalments. 
The  engineer  in  charge  of  track  elevation  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  at  Chicago,  has  gone  a  step  further 
in  Ijringing  tliis  loan  to  the  attention  of  his  employees,  .\bout 
500  men  are  now  emjiloyed  on  this  work,  including  hoboes, 
Italians,  Greeks,  .\ustrians  and  other  nationalities.  .\  few 
days  ago  he  arranged  for  four  Liberty  Loan  solicitors  and  a 
speaker  to  accom[)any  him  on  a  trip  over  this  work;  each 
gang  was  visited  on  the  job,  and  the  general  plan  was  out- 
lined to  the  men  directly  and  through  interpreters  where 
necessary.  Following  this  the  men  were  gathered  together 
in  a  large  meeting  at  the  noon  iiour  and  the  matter  was 
presented  to  them  again.  They  were  told  in  simple  language 
what  the  purpose  of  the  loan  was,  its  security  and  its  other 
advantages.  They  were  also  advised  that  the  company  would 
make  arrangements  with  a  bank  to  carry  these  bonds  on  an 
instalment  pl;in  until  they  were  able  to  complete  payments 
for  them.  Tlie  result  was  not  only  an  e.xceedingly  enthu- 
siastic meeting,  but  over  100  men  subscribed  at  that  time 
or  over  25  per  cent  of  tho.^e  present.  In  one  foreign  gang 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  men  subscribed.  Other  subscrijitions 
are  still  being  received,  so  that  it  is  expected  that  one  out  of 
cvcrv  three  men  amont;  these  laborers  will  have  taken  a  bond. 
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Some  of  the  men  paid  as  much  as  $50  in  cash.  An  interest- 
ing development  was  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  subscriptions  were  received  from  Austrians.  If  results 
such  as  these  can  be  secured  among  employees  commonl\- 
regarded  as  least  susceptible  to  appeals  of  this  character,  the 
possibilities  of  extending  such  a  campaign  among  all  classes 
of  employees  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  The  incident  offers 
a  suggestion  as  to  means  of  bringing  the  loan  to  the  attention 
of  other  employees.  A  similar  precedure  was  successfully 
used  on  many  roads  for  the  first  Liberty  Loan. 


It  is  hard  to  break  confirmed  habits.  Getting  out  of  a  well 
worn  rut  is  no  simple  task,  and  yet  the  conditions    under 

which  the  railroads  are  laboring  are  so 

S'°P  al)normal  and  the  stress  is  so  great  that 

Unproductive       it  would  seem  that  there  could  be  no 

W  r\e  question  as  to  the  realities  of  the  war 

conditions  and  the  fact  that  all  unes- 
sential and  unproductive  work  should  be  pushed  to  one  side 
and  forgotten  until  after  the  struggle  is  over.  There  is  a 
severe  shortage  of  labor  and  the  railroads  have  lost  many 
men  from  supervisory  and  official  positions.  The  shortage  is 
so  great  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  decide  upon  those 
parts  of  the  work  that  can  be  cut  down  or  overlooked  for  the 
time  being  without  affecting  the  more  essential  work.  It 
seems  out  of  place,  for  instance,  to  find  a  large  committee  of 
capable  car  interchange  inspectors  touring  the  country  to  dis- 
cover abuses  of  the  M.  C.  B.  rules  and  spending  months  in 
investigating  minute  details.  Such  a  committee  is  bound  to 
find  many  mistakes  at  this  time  but  it  is  doubtful  if  its  ef- 
forts can  remedy  the  situation  to  any  great  extent.  The  roads 
are  struggling  along  with  the  car  maintenance  problem  as 
best  they  can  with  a  large  amount  of  green  help  and  many 
foremen  and  inspectors  who  have  recently  been  promoted 
from  the  ranks  and  have  had  very  little  coaching  or  training 
in  their  new  positions.  This  is  particularly  true  in  industrial 
centers  where  the  extremely  high  wages  paid  have  drawn 
many  men  away  from  the  railroads.  The  seriousness  of  the 
labor  situation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  men  who  have 
served  for  many  years  on  roads  with  pension  systems  and  re- 
lief funds  are  leaving  the  service  and  surrendering  all  their 
rights.  It  would  seem  that  the  members  of  a  committee  such 
as  that  mentioned  above  could  put  in  their  time  to  far  better 
advantage  by  giving  intensive  service  on  their  own  roads  in 
helping  to  supervise  and  direct  the  efforts  of  those  foremen 
who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  new  work  and 
also  to  the  education  of  the  green  men.  Never  was  there 
greater  need  of  intensive  educational  work  among  railway 
employees,  and  this  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  women  are  daily  being  employed  in  larger  and 
larger  numbers  in  all  departments. 


increase  in  railway  facilities  within  the  last  two  years.  There 
was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  locomotives  and 
freight  cars  in  service  on  June  JO,  1916,  as  compared  with  the 
number  in  service  on  June  30,  1915.  The  number  of  locomo- 
tives and  freight  cars  has  increased  within  the  last  year,  but 
the  number  now  in  service  certainly  is  not  more  than  IJ^  per 
cent  more  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  In  other  words,  the 
roads  are  handling  50  per  cent  more  traffic  than  they  were 
two  years  ago  with  perhaps  1  J/  per  cent  more  locomotives 
and  cars.  Of  course,  business  was  comparatively  dull  at  this 
time  two  years  ago.  There  were  265,000  surplus  freight  cars 
on  August  1,  1915;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  car  shortage 
now;  but  there  would  be  a  vastly  larger  number  of  unfilled 
requisitions  for  freight  cars  if  there  had  not  been  within  the 
last  two  years  an  enormous  increase  in  the  efficiency  with 
which  railway  equipment  is  operated. 

We  note  that  the  coal  mine  operators  of  the  country  have 
a  friend  in  official  life  at  Washington.  The  United  States 
Geological  Survey  has  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  dated 
October  11,  which  bears  the  caption,  "Coal  Mines  Doing 
Their  Bit,"  "Daily  Output  of  Coal  Breaks  All  Records  to 
Meet  This  Year's  Demands,"  "1917  Tonnage  Promises  to 
Exceed  1915  Records  by  25  Per  Cent."  If  the  coal  mines  are 
'"doing  their  bit"  by  increasing  their  output  25  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1915,  what  may  be  said  for  the  railways  which- 
are  handling  50  per  cent  more  traffic  than  in  1915?  The 
record  being  made  by  the  mines  is  fine,  and  deserves  all  the 
commendation  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  it.  We  could 
wish,  however,  that  there  was  some  government  department 
which  would  show  as  much  pride  regarding  what  the  railwa>s 
are  doing  as  the  Geological  Survey  very  properly  shows  re- 
garding what  the  mines  are  doing,  for  the  achievement  of  the 
railways  is  relatively  greater  than  that  of  the  mines. 


ENORMOUS  INCREASE  IN  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC 

IN  the  month  of  July  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
^  handled  48  per  cent  more  freight  traffic  than  in  July, 
1915,  and  49  per  cent  more  than  in  July,  1914.  The  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  has  just  issued  statistics  showing  that  the 
ton  mileage  of  freight  handled  in  July,  1917,  was  20.2  per 
cent  more  than  it  was  in  the  same  month  of  1916.  This  in- 
crease in  the  traffic  handled  reflects  a  remarkable  performance 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  traffic  of  1916  far  surpassed  all 
records  up  to  that  time.  Because  1916  was  a  record  year 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  results  being  obtained  now  with 
those  of  years  prior  to  1916  in  order  to  realize  fully  the 
magnitude  of  the  achievements  of  the  railways  in  handling 
the  present  volume  of  business  as  well  as  they  are.  The  in- 
crease in  freight  traffic  in  July,  1917,  over  July,  1915,  ex- 
ceeded the  annual  freight  business  of  the  railways  of  Japan, 
Spain,  Sweden,  New  South  Wales,  Switzerland  and  Brazil 
combined. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  has  been  almost  no 


OFFICIAL  MISREPRESENTATION  OF  THE 
RAILWAYS 

|\yiAX  THELEN,  who  is  president  of  the  California  Rail- 
^^*-  road  Commission  and  also  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railway  Commissioners,  is  an  able,  intelligent 
and  public-spirited  man.  He  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
men  included  in  the  membership  of  the  state  railway  com- 
missions. In  his  recent  address  as  president  of  the  National 
.Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  he  patriotically  urged 
upon  the  state  commissions  the  duty  of  co-operating  in  even- 
way  they  can  with  the  railways  and  other  public  utilities  in 
order  to  enable  these  concerns  to  operate  with  the  utmost 
efficiency  and  thereby  contribute  their  share  toward  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  Since  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  so 
high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Thelen,  and  since  his  address  was 
admirable  in  many  respects,  it  is  with  regret  that  we  feel 
obliged  to  call  attention  to  a  number  of  indefensible  mis- 
representations of  the  railways  to  which  he  gave  the  suppwrt 
of  his  name  and  position. 

In  one  place  he  refers  to  the  action  of  the  railways  in 
deciding,  as  he  says,  "to  operate  as  a  single  consolidated 
American  system  and  in  doing  so  to  eliminate  a  portion  of  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  which  were  pointed  out  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  five  per  cent  rate  case  and 
which  for  years  have  been  recognized  and  commented  upon 
by  state  railroad  commissioners  and  other  students  of  railway 
prolilems."  We  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Thelen  tell  us 
where  in  its  opinion  in  the  five  per  cent  advance  rate  case 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pointed  out  the  "waste 
and  inefficiency"  to  which  he  alludes,  and  then  show  us  what 
relationsliip  there  is  between  what  the  Commission  said  and 
what  the  railways  are  now  doing  and  attempting  to  do.  The 
Commission  cited  many  ways  in  which  the  railways  could  in- 
crea.?e  their  revenues  by  making  special  charges  for  special 
services,  but  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  single  word  in  its 
opinion  which  pointed  out  such  "waste  and  inefficiency"  as 
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Mr.  Thelen  refers  to.  We  boldly  assert  that  there  is  no  such 
word  in  it.. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Thelen  says,  "While  the  carriers  were 
at  first  largely  in  favor  of  the  valuation,  they  seem  now  to  be 
generally  opposed  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  facts  by  the 
Federal  Government."  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  ob- 
served the  development  of  the  valuation  propaganda  from  its 
inception,  and  it  does  not  know  of  a  single  railway  corpora- 
tion or  railway  officer  who  ever  favored  "the  valuation,"  by 
which  Mr.  Thelen  must  mean  the  one  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress and  now  being  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. On  the  contrary,  the  railways  always  have  opposed 
valuation  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  afford  a  sound  basis 
for  the  regulation  of  rates.  They  acquiesced  in  the  legislation 
fathered  by  that  great  friend  of  the  Prussians,  Senator  LaFol- 
lette,  because  they  believed  that  valuation  would  show  that 
the  railways  as  a  whole  were  not  over-capitalized  and  that 
therefore,  while  it  would  cost  a  lot  of  money,  it  would  not  do 
any  other  harm;  but  tliey  never  "favored"  this  legislation. 
Why,  then,  docs  Mr.  Thelen  allege  that  the  railways  formerly 
favored  the  valuation  but  are  now  opposed  to  its  continuance? 
We  challenge  his  statement  as  being  without  fundation  and 
offer  our  columns  to  him  in  which  to  substantiate  it. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Thelen  criticizes  the  railways  upon 
the  ground  that  duplications  of  their  frxilities,  their  service, 
and  in  consequence,  of  their  operating  expenses,  has  resulted 
in  waste.  We  ask  him  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  entire  policy 
of  our  legislation  in  the  United  States  has  been  to  cause  unre- 
stricted competition  between  railways  and  the  duplication  of 
facilities  of  service  and  of  operating  expenses  which  is  neces- 
sarily incidental  to  such  competition.  If,  as  we  contend,  these 
duplications  have  been  not  only  encouraged,  Ijut  actually  com- 
pelled, by  law,  then  docs  Mr.  Thelen  think  he  is  justified  in 
referring  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  are  entirely  responsible  for  them?  The 
Railway  Age  Gazette  was  engaged  in  pointing  out  the  dupli- 
cations of  service  to  whicli  Mr.  Thelen  refers  long  before  he 
ever  discovered  that  they  existed.  Since,  however,  as  Mr. 
Thelen  must  have  known  if  the  railway  managers  had  got 
together  and  agreed  to  eliminate  them  they  would  have  been 
put  in  jail  for  violating  the  Sherman  law,  we  contended  that 
the  government  as  well  as  the  railway  managements  was  re- 
sponsible for  them.  Doesn't  Mr.  Thelen  also  think  that  the 
government  had  and  has  some  responsibility  for  them?  If  so, 
why  doesn't  he  say  so?  Doesn't  he  know  that  the  railways 
would  not  have  been  permitted  before  the  war  to  have  adopted 
the  measures  they  recently  have  adopted  for  the  elimination  of 
competition  and  of  the  waste  to  which  it  leads?  If  so,  why 
doesn't  he  say  so? 

And,  speaking  of  duplications  of  service  and  expense, 
doesn't  it  occur  to  Mr.  Thelen  that  tlicre  may  also  be  some 
waste  in  the  duplication  resulting  from  regulation  being  car- 
ried on  by  Congress,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  by  the  legislatures  and  commissions  of  48  states?  We 
should  like  to  .see  the  duplications  of  service  and  expense  in 
railway  operation  eliminated.  We  should  also  like  to  see  the 
duplications  of  service  and  expen.se  in  railway  regulation 
eliminated.  Since  we  agree  with  Mr.  Thelen  on  the  former 
point,  will  he  agree  with  us  on  the  latter  point? 

Mr.  Thelen  says  that  "what  the  railroads  are  now  doing 
is  being  patriotically  done  and  deserves  and  is  receiving  the 
unstinted  praise  and  commendation  of  all  American  citizens." 
Then  he  adds,  "The  other  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred 
must  be  remedied  if  our  transportation  sy.stem  *  *  *  jg 
to  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  national  efticiency  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  imperatively  demand  after 
the  war."  Perhaps  Mr.  Thelen  can  think  of  some  other  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  which  is  managed  with  greater 
relative  efficiency  than  the  railroads,  and  will  tell  us  why  he 
thinks  it  is  better  managed.     Perhaps,  also,  he  has  in  mind 


some  other  railway  system  in  the  world  which  he  thinks  is 
better  managed  than  ours,  and  will  tell  us  why  he  thinks  it 
is  better  managed.    We  long  to  be  enlightened. 

The  railway  system  of  the  United  States  has,  of  course,  at 
times  been  diseased  in  some  of  its  members.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  it  is  the  most  efficient  and  vigorous  business 
enterprise  in  the  country.  Unfortunately,  most  of  our  regu- 
lating authorities  are  not  interested  in  the  physiology  of  the 
railway  business,  but  concern  themselves  solely  with  its 
pathology. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

"T^HE  increased  cost  of  fuel  and  the  increase  of  trainmen's 
■*•  wages  due  to  the  enforcement  of  the  so-called  eight-hour 
law,  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917, 
kept  the  Southern  Railway's  showing  in  the  fiscal  year  from 
being  as  good  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been;  but  despite 
these  increased  expenses  the  year  was  a  very  prosperous  one 
for  the  company.  President  Harrison,  in  his  annual  report, 
naturally  and  properly  lays  great  stress  on  the  rapidity  and 
extent  of  the  commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural  growth 
of  the  southeastern  states.  At  last  that  ideal  for  which  Mr. 
Harrison  and  his  predecessor — the  late  Mr.  I'inley — worked 
so  hard  is  being  attained.  The  South  is  raising  sufficient 
foodstuffs  and  livestock  for  its  oi^n  needs.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  in  the  current  year  government  estimates  place 
cotton  production  at  6,357,000  bales,  or  19.35  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  and  one  realizes  the  foundation  on  which 
President  Harrison's  enthusiasm  rests. 

The  Southern  Railway  earned  $81,388,000  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1917,  an  increase  of  14.46  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  This  is  on  an  average  of  $11,655  per  mile, 
comparing  with  $9,967  earned  per  mile  in  1916.  It  was 
only  16  years  ago  that  the  Southern  Railway  was  earning  a 
little  over  $5,000  per  mile  gross.  Of  the  total  operating 
revenues  of  $81,388,000  in  1917,  $54,864,000  was  from 
freight  service  and  $23,708,000  from  passenger  train  serv- 
ice, the  remainder  being  other  transportation  revenue,  and 
incidental  revenue.  The  increase  in  freight  revenue,  which 
amounted  to  $6,672,000,  was  due  to  a  greater  movement  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  commodities.  The  greatest  increase  was 
in  the  tonnage  carried  of  manufactures  and  miscellaneous. 
The  revenue  from  this  tonnage  amounted  to  $16,202,000,  or 
an  increase  over  1916  of  24.91  per  cent.  Products  of  agri- 
culture yielded  $9,662,000  freight  revenue,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  3ear  of  8.37  per  cent,  and  products  of  mines 
yielded  $9,545,000  freight  revenue,  an  increase  of  12.91  per 
cent. 

To  offset  the  increased  wage  scales  and  fuel  costs  the 
principal  gain  in  freight  service  in  operating  economies  was 
through  better  carloading.  The  average  load  per  loaded  car 
in  1916  was  19.85  tons,  and  in  1917,  21.05  tons,  an  increase 
of  6.05  per  cent.  There  was  a  small  gain  in  trainloading, 
the  average  trainload  of  revenue  freight  being  373  tons  in 
1917,  as  against  365  tons  in  1916,  an  increase  of  2.36  per 
cent. 

Unlike  many  other  roads,  the  Southern  Railway  was  not 
helped  materially  in  making  a  better  trainload  showing  by 
having  a  better  balanced  traffic.  The  loaded  freight  car 
mileage  increased  6.34  per  cent,  and  the  empty  freight  car 
mileage  6.24  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  cars  per  train 
was  30.02  in  1917  and  31.54  in  1916.  In  other  words,  the 
heavier  trainload  was  accounted  for  by  better  carloading. 
The  total  cost  of  transportation  (the  out  of  pocket  cost  of 
moving  freight  and  passenger  business)  was  $3,815,000  in 
1917,  an  increase  over  1916  of  16.64  per  cent.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  (January  to  June.  1917)  transporta- 
tion expenses  amounted  to  $14,415,000  as  compared  with 
$12,334,000  in  the  previous  year.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
effect  of  the  eight-hour  law  and  the  advanced  cost  of  coal 
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alone  increased  transportation  expenses  in  these  six  months 
by  $1,394,000. 

In  passenger  service  the  management  was  able  to  effect 
very  considerable  economies  and,  moreover,  there  were  more 
than  17,000,000  passengers  carried  without  the  loss  of  a 
passenger's  life  in  a  train  accident.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  carried  one  mile  was  888,805,000,  an  increase  of 
14  per  cent.  The  average  passenger  journey  was  50  miles 
in  1917,  as  against  46  miles  in  1916,  and  the  receipts  per 
passenger  per  mile  were  2.145  cents  in  1917  and  2.124 
cents  in  1916.  With  the  increase  of  over  14  per  cent  in 
passenger  mileage  there  was  an  increase  of  only  2.96  per  cent 
in  passenger-train  mileage,  and  the  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers per  train  was  increased  from  47.56  in  1916,  to  52.90 
in  1917. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  applied  the  formula  prescribed 


betterments  expenditures  were  $1,053,000  for  grading,  $1,- 
839,000  for  bridges,  $731,000  for  rails  and  $617,000  for 
other  track  material.  Additions  to  equipment  cost  $5,898,- 
000  in  1917.  Despite  the  shortage  of  labor  the  Southern 
Railway  is  keeping  its  freight  cars  in  xtry  good  shape  and 
the  percentage  of  bad  order  cars  to  all  freight  cars  on  July  1, 
1917,  was  only  2.32  per  cent.  This  is  a  quite  remarkably 
low  percentage  of  bad  order  cars.  The  Southern  has  placed 
contracts  for  new  equipment,  including  25  Santa  Fe,  12  Mal- 
let and  8  Mountain  type  locomotives,  and  for  1,400  box  cars 
and  1,313  gondola  cars. 

President  Harrison  makes  two  particularly  interesting 
comments  on  the  results  of  the  year's  operation.  In  speak- 
ing of  additions  and  betterments  he  says:  "The  success  of 
the  company  in  handling,  during  the  past  year,  a  record 
traffic  easily  and  without  congestion,  so  building  up  its  in- 
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The  Southern  Railway 


by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissio.i  for  the  division  of 
expenses  and  taxes  between  freight  and  passenger  service. 
In  passenger  service  the  direct  and  assigned  revenues  per 
passenger-mile  averaged  2.764  cents,  and  the  costs  assigned 
to  passenger  service,  to  2.216  cents,  leaving  an  operating  in- 
come applicable  to  interest  charges,  etc.,  of  5.48  mills  per 
passenger-mile. 

In  freight  service  revenues  are  estimated  at  9.44  mills  per 
ton  per  mile  and  expenses  at  6.20  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
leaving  operating  income  of  3.24  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

Considerably  larger  amounts  were  spent  for  maintenance 
in  1917  than  in  1916.  Maintenance  of  wav  and  structures 
cost  $10,138,000,  an  increase  over  1916' of  $1,963,000. 
^[aintenance  of  equipment  cost  $12,372,000,  an  increase  over 
1916  of  $1,188,000.  Besides  the  amount  spent  for  mainten- 
ance, there  was  $8,571,000  spent  for  additions  and  better- 
ments to  roadway.     The  larger  items  in  the  additions  and 


come  balance,  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  liberal  polic\- 
of  enlarging  the  plant  which  has  been  followed  during  the 
past  year."  And  in  speaking  of  the  service  of  employees  he 
says:  "Despite  disturbed  labor  conditions  throughout  the 
year  and  acute  discussions  of  wages,  the  company  has  again 
had  loyal  and  efficient  service  from  its  army  of  officers  and 
employees.  The  management  cordially  acknowledges  that 
whatever  success  has  been  secured  is  due  to  that  co-operation 
and  to  the  vigor  with  which  work  is  done  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  now  established  and  recognized  pride  of  the  rank  and 
file  in  their  relation  to  the  property."  This  is  not  the 
ordinary  somewhat  perfunctory  acknowledgment  of  the 
thanks  of  the  directors  to  employees  and  officers  but  has  a 
ring  of  heartiness  about  it  that  carries  conviction.  Mr. 
Harrison,  himself  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board, 
at  Washington,  has  presumalily  had  to  devote  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  this  board  in 
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its  supervision  over  the  operation  of  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  tremendous  responsibility,  and  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Harrison  had  built  up  an  organization  on  the  Southern 
Railway  which  could  carry  on  the  management  of  the  South- 
em  Railway  in  a  year  of  unprecedented  pressure  of  traffic, 
labor  shortage,  high  prices  of  materials  and  increa.sed  labor 
costs  as  economically  as  was  done  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1917,  is  a  high  tribute  to  his  e.xecutive  ability. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Southern  Railway  has 
resumed  dividend  payments  on  its  preferred  stock  through 
the  declaration  of  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  2y>  per  cent, 
payable  November  20.  There  are  two  ways,  of  course,  of 
looking  at  this  question  of  the  resumption  of  dividends. 
With  a  surplus,  after  paying  interest  charges,  of  $12,360,000, 
the  declaration  of  a  .semi-annual  dividend  on  the  preferred 
stock,  calling  for  $1,500,000  only,  is  conservative,  and  to  the 
holder  of  Southern  Railway  jireferred  stock  who  is  dependent 
on  his  or  her  income  from  investments  for  a  living  the  re- 
sumjjtion  of  dividends  seems  only  fair.  On  the  other  hand, 
railroad  credit  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  long  time  financ- 
ing by  a  road  like  the  Southern  Railway  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible. 

A  comprehensive  scheme  of  financing  had  been  worked  out 
by  which  a  now  refunding  and  improvement  mortgage  was 
to  be  the  security  for  bonds  wiiich  were  to  take  the  place  of 
tiie  development  and  general  mortgage  4's  which  had  hitherto 
been  used  for  financing  the  needs  of  the  property,  but  con- 
ditions were  such  that  these  bonds  could  not  be  sold  at  a 
satisfactory  price.  Instead  an  issue  of  $25,000,000  two-year 
5  per  cent  notes  were  sold,  due  March  2,  1919.  It  might  be 
argued  that  with  money  as  difficult  to  obtain  for  additions 
and  betterments  on  railroads  as  it  now  is,  the  Southern 
Railway  had  better  conserve  to  itself  the  $3,000,000  a  year 
which  would  be  called  for  by  5  per  cent  dividends  on  the 
preferred  and  invest  it  in  additions  and  betterments  rather 
than  to  pay  it  out  to  st(x:kholders.  Presumably  the  iioard  of 
directors  felt  that  the  company's  credit  could  be  more  effect- 
ively .strengthened  by  the  resumption  of  dividends  on  the 
preferred  tiian  by  investment  in  the  property  of  $3,000,000 
additional  in  the  next  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
were  $7,553,000  cash  on  hand,  $1,964,000  time  deposits  and 
$3,079,000  special  deposits.  There  were  only  $455,000  loans 
and  bills  payal)le  and  $182,000  of  unextinguished  discount 
on  funded  delit.  There  was  $845,000  discount  on  securities 
charged  off  during  the  year  through  profit  and  loss  account 
and  $611,000  "net  difference  between  the  book  value  and 
selling  price  of  securities  sold"  charged  off. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  accjuisition  of  almost  the 
entire  stock  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern,  by  the 
Southern  Railway.  At  the  same  time  the  Southern  Railwav 
disposed  of  all  interest  in  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  and  the 
Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
map,  the  acquisition  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern 
gives  the  Southern  Railway  an  entrance  into  New  Orleans 
and  forms  a  through  north  and  south  line  in  connection  with 
other  allied  bnes  of  the  Southern  of  great  traffic  importance. 

Tlic  following  table  shows  the  [irincipal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  comjjared  with 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916: 

i9ir  1916 

.\verape   mileage  operated 6.983  7,023 

FreiRht  revenue $54,863,694  $47,0i0,482 

P.nsserifrer  revenue    19.061,964  16.615. 8,S7 

Tot.-il   oiieratinc  revenue 81.388,325  69.997.675 

M:iiiiU-nancc  of  wav  and  structures..  10.138.386  8.175.411 

Mn-int.  nance  of  equipment 12.372.057  11.183.701 

Traffic  expenses   2.039.638  1.904.129 

Transportation   expenses    26.748.928  22.751.698 

fieneral    expenses    2,199.449  2.038,702 

Total    operatinu   expenses 53.630.136  46.041.116 

Taxes    3.394.424  2.916.427 

Oncratin^    income    24.331.453  21.004.005 

riross  income    27.452.748  24,426.031 

Net    income     12.360.161  9.333.899 

Deserve  for  preferred  dividend 1.500,000             

.Appropriations    for    additions    and    bet- 
terments      181.402  88,195 

Surplus     10.678.759  9.245,704 
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THE  VITAL  OBJECTION  TO  UPPER  BERTHS 

New  York,  N.   N'. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  R.mlw.ay  .Age  Gazette: 

1  have  read  with  interest  the  communication  signed  by 
"Traveler"  in  the  August  31  issue  of  Kailway  Age  Gazette, 
and  it  seems  to  me  he  has  diagnosed  the  upper  berth  com- 
plaint very  well  indeed.  The  Pullman  Company  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  splendid  progress  made  in  recent 
years;  but  much  remains  to  be  desired. 

Theoretically,  the  upper  berth  is  the  more  desirable  of  the 
two;  the  springs  are  better,  the  air  is  purer  and  the  climb 
up,  while  inconvenient,  is  not  a  vital  objection  with  the 
average  individual. 

More  provision  for  care  of  clothing  and  a  window  such 
as  suggested  would  be  desirable  and  would  help  to  make 
the  ujjjier  berths  more  acceptal)le;  but  to  me,  and  to  the  very 
large  number  of  men  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  ques- 
tion, the  greatest  single  objection  to  an  upper  lierth  is  that 
of  light.  There  appears  to  be  no  adequate  regulation  cov- 
ering this  matter  and  in  traveling  over  many  different  rail- 
road s\stcms  I  have  found  many  different  manners  of  han- 
dling this  question.  Some  porters  and  conductors  have  been 
willing  to  .shut  lights  off  at  10:30,  while  others  insisted 
ui)on  retaining  them  at  full  blast  until,  and  sometimes  even 
after,  midnight.  Tiiere  is  the  same  divergence  of  attitude  in 
the  morning,  as  in  some  in.stances  lights  are  turned  on  as 
early  as  half  ])ast  four  or  five  oVlock  at  the  whim  of  a  porter, 
while  there  arc  also  happy  occasions  where  one  is  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  semi-darkness  of  an  upper  berth  until 
half  past  six  or  seven  o'clock,  although  such  instances  are 
about  as  rare  as  the  ])roverbial  lien's  teeth,  or  an  oasis  in  a 
desert. 

In  their  natural  desire  to  reduce  the  number  of  Pullmans 
necessary  to  properly  care  for  a  contented  public,  would  it 
not  be  possible  for  the  Pullman  Company,  pending  the  dis- 
covery of  some  method  of  keei)ing  the  car  lighted  witiiout 
inconveniencing  upper  l)erth  patrons,  to  establish  a  rule  that 
all  lights  save  i)erth  lights  shall  be  extinguished  at  not  later 
than  ten  thirty  at  night  and  shall  not  be  lighted  before  six 
thirty  in  the  morning?  Surely  it  is  no  more  of  a  hard.ship 
for  the  occupant  of  a  lower  berth  to  retire  by  tlie  two  berth 
lights  tliat  are  his  than  it  is  for  the  unfortunate  holder  of 
an  ujjjjer  i)erth  to  lie  restless  in  the  glare  of  heavy  lights 
until  eleven,  eleven  thirty  or  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  man 
downstairs  gets  tired  of  reading  and  is  willing  to  allow  the 
porter  to  turn  off  the  annoying  glare. 

Any  metliod  of  operation  that  leaves  to  the  discretion  of 
conductors  and  porters  the  adjustment  of  a  matter  that 
provokes  so  much  unfavorable  comment  must  be  faulty.  It 
seems  to  me  that  only  a  fixed  ruling  which  liears  in  mind 
the  need  of  the  man  in  tlie  upper  bertli  for  a  fair  chance  to 
sleep  can  cover  it. 

I  write  from  an  experience  of  more  than  25  vears  in  Pull- 
man travel  and  during  this  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  heard 
scores  of  men  reluctantly  taking  upper  berths  protest  against 
the  inconvenience  in  undressing,  but  more  than  all  against 
the  inability  to  get  lights  turned  off  at  a  reasonaljle  hour 
and  the  inal)ility  to  keep  them  from  being  turned  on  at  an 
unreasonable  hour  in  the  morning.  In  other  words,  is  it 
not  fair  to  the  upper  berth  man  to  assume  that  after  ten 
tliirty  a  sleeping  car  should  be  what  its  name  suggests,  and 
not  a  social  lounge  or  a  comfortable  well-lighted  reading 
room?  A  Pui.lm.ax  Fri:.nd. 


The  Pressing  Need  of  Prompt  Co-operation* 

Appeal  to  State  Railroad  Commissioners  to  Take  Broad 
Views;  States  Should  Co-operate  in  Railway  Valuation 

By  Samuel  Rea 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 


IN  these  times  of  great  events,  when  history  is  being  made 
daily,  it  is  necessary  for  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
to  become  accustomed  to  changed  conditions  and  adapt 
themselves  to  new  methods.  Now,  more  than  ever  before, 
all  political  rights  and  powers  existing  within  this  country, 
must  be  exercised  with  the  one  primary  purpose  of  protecting 
and  defending  our  national  sovereignty. 

The  Railroads'  War  Board,  on  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve  exists  as  the  creature  of  our  national  purpose.  Its 
fundamental  object  is  to  unite  the  railways  upon  the  great 
work  of  doing  all  that  is  within  their  power  to  aid  the  gov- 
ernment in  winning  the  war.  It  considers  and  deals  with 
the  railroads  as  a  whole,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  and 
is  endeavoring  to  manage  them  in  the  best  practicable  way 
for  the  collective  welfare  of  the  country.  Yet,  everything  we 
do  is  in  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional  and  sovereign 
ri-^hts  of  the  states  and  of  their  various  peoples.  These 
ri-hts  are  not  annulled  or  suspended  by  the  war,  but  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  concerning  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
feel  that  the  regulative  bodies  of  the  various  states  can  co- 
operate with  the  national  regulative  power,  not  only  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  also  to  make  permanently 
the  railroads  the  most  eflicient  servants  of  the  public  in  the 
times  of  peace  which  are  to  come. 

With  a  degree  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  which  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  praised,  we  of  the 
War  Board,  are  making  very  material  progress  toward  ob- 
taining the  maximum  service  out  of  the  transportation  plant 
of  the  country.  We  are  expediting  traffic;  carrying  more 
tons  to  a  car  and  to  a  train;  moving  freight  cars  and  engines 
more  miles  per  day;  eliminating  unnecessary  tram  service; 
consolidating  passenger  trains;  securing  prompter  unload- 
ing and  in  many  ways  releasing  men,  trackage  and  equip- 
ment to  care  for  the  movement  of  troops,  military  supplies, 
food  fuel  and  other  necessaries.  We  are  making  priority 
shipments  under  mandate  of  the  federal  law.  By  our  own 
agreement,  we  are  moving  empty  cars  about  the  country  so 
as  to  put  them  promptly  where  they  are  most  urgently  needed, 
and  are  arranging  the  routing  of  traffic  according  tothe  best 
physical  conditions,  and  without  reference  to  benefiting  in- 
dividual roads.  Other  examples  of  subordination  of  the 
competitive  activities  of  individual  railroads  to  the  general 
welfare  are:  the  efforts  made  in  expediting  coal  shipments; 
in  furnishing  material  for  the  cantonments;  in  providing 
additional  facilities  for  new  shipyards,  industries  and  mines; 
in  handling  the  movement  of  more  than  700,000  troops  to 
camp  and  to  seaports  for  transportation  abroad,  and  in  other 

^^Ali  of  this  means  forcing  of  traffic  out  of  its  normal  chan- 
nels foregoing  profitable  business  and  making  great  finan- 
cial'sacrifices  at  a  time  when  it  is  e.xtraordinarily  difficult 
to  conserve  railroad  revenues.  We  are  face  to  face  with  an 
absolutely  unprecedented  scale  of  prices  for  all  materials; 
wages  are  higher  than  ever  known  before;  labor  is  difficult 
to  obtain  at  any  price,  and  much  of  it  is  incredibly  ineffi- 
cient' we  are  practically  unable  to  obtain  new  locomotives, 
as  France  has  the  first  call  on  the  American  supply,  and 
similar  conditions  exist  in  the  case  of  steel  rails  and  many 

•  i„  r>,1r1r..«<!  hpfofe  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
CommiLione"  ataWqu^  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Other  materials.  We  are  daily  made  to  feel  more  keenly  the 
competition  of  industries  in  the  labor  market,  because  they 
are  able  to  pay  wages  which  the  railroads  cannot  afford. 
Many  of  our  best  men  volunteered  in  the  military  service 
months  ago,  and  thousands  more  have  just  been  taken  in 
the  draft.  Nevertheless,  the  railroads  have  disregarded  all 
of  these  factors  which  make  operation  difficult  beyond  prece- 
dent; they  have  put  profits  in  the  second  place  and  national 
service  in  the  first  place. 

My  conception  of  public  regulation  of  railroads  is  that 
e.xpressed  by  that  great  railroad  statesman,  Alexander  J- 
Cassatt,  who  died  in  office  eleven  years  ago,  when  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad:  that  the  railroads  are,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  partial  monopolies,  and  that,  therefore,  in 
the  public  interest,  their  rates,  practices  and  activities  must 
be  placed  under  governmental  regulation;  that  this  regula- 
tion must  be  protective  not  only  of  the  communities,  passen- 
gers and  shippers  which  the  railroads  serve,  but  also  equally 
of  the  owners  and  administrators  of  these  great  national 
properties  which  are  now  publicly  owned,  not  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  through  a  far  higher  type  of  public  ovraership, 
viz.,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  citizens  and 
the  institutions  in  which  they  have  their  funds  invested. 
You,  the  members  of  the  state  railroad  commissions,  form 
an  important  part  of  this  great  regulatory  power  which 
reaches  all  over  the  country.  To  the  extent  that  you  co- 
operate with  the  federal  government  in  its  supreme  power  of 
regulating  interstate  carriers,  you  are  sharing  in  promoting 
the  common  defence  and  the  general  welfare.  To  the  extent 
that  you  fail  so  to  co-Operate,  even  though  you  may  appear 
to  be  benefiting  certain  citizens  of  your  own  state,  you  not 
only  weaken  the  railroads,  impair  their  service  and  destroy 
their  credit,  but  also  menace  the  national  authority,  conflict 
with  its  policy,  and  weaken  the  effective  commercial  and 
military  power  of  the  country. 

It  is  to  point  out  this  situation  and  plead  that  your  atti- 
tude may  always  be  one  of  co-operation  that  I  am  here  to- 
night. I  appreciate  what  many  of  you  have  already  done 
in  helping  us,  on  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  to  do  our  work 
properly,  and  to  make  successful  our  efforts  to  aid  the  nation. 
May  I  suggest  some  other  avenues  in  which  state  commis- 
sions may  co-operate  still  further? 

Abolish  Useless  Reports 

Let  me  first  ask  that  you  aid  us  by  consenting  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  reports,  documents  and  accounting  requirements 
of  all  kinds  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  do  your  work.  Opportunities  for  simplification  are 
almost  innumerable.  Public  regulation  of  the  railroads,  thus 
far,  has  simply  added  bureau  upon  bureau  and  authority 
upon  authority,  which  have  caused  to  be  amassed  uncounted 
and  uncountable  figures  in  millions  of  printed  pages  of  re- 
l^orts,  forming  an  undigested  and  useless  mass. 

When  you  go  home,  test  the  necessity  of  your  various  re- 
port.s  by  cutting  some  of  them  out  for  a  time— say  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war, — and  in  that  way  ascertain  whether 
or  not  they  have  real  value.  The  railway  accounting  offi- 
cers have  asked  you  for  certain  relief  from  the  excessive 
burdens;  we  need  this  relief  most  urgently,  because  of  the 
many  men  who  have  been  called  to  the  colors  from  our  ac- 
counting departments.     It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification 
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that  the  federal  and  state  commissions  have  accepted  the 
calendar  year,  instead  of  the  fiscal  year  of  June  30,  for  an- 
nual reports  and  that  the  accounting  classifications  are  now 
almost  identical.  But  the  field  is  a  big  one,  and  much  fur- 
ther saving  may  be  achieved. 

Three  Million  Reports  in  a  Single  Year 

For  the  year  ending  June  .SO,  1915,  I  think  the  report 
prepared  for  the  Newlands  committee  showed  that,  includ- 
ing duplicates  made  for  the  various  federal  and  state  au- 
thorities, almost  3,000,000  official  reports  were  furnished  by 
the  railroads  of  this  country.  They  consisted  of  annual  and 
quarterly  reports,  tax  reports,  accident  reports,  etiuipment 
and  other  special  reports.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sys- 
tem alone  furnished  over  400,000.  Let  us  cut  these  to  the 
bone,  and  build  up  later  if  it  is  found  that  any  which  are 
eliminated  are  missed.  This  is  the  only  way  to  get  prompt 
relief,  and  promptness  in  this  matter  is  most  urgently  essen- 
tial. 

113,965,747   Pages  of  Printed  Tariffs  Filed  as  a 
Formality 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  railroads  needed  a  5  per 
cent  increase  of  freight  rates,  was  necessarily  a  general  one; 
but  before  the  case  could  even  be  heard  we  had  to  file  sep- 
arate tariffs  for  every  rate  affected.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road system,  which  was  merely  one  of  the  carriers  involved, 
was  obliged  to  spend,  it  is  safe  to  say,  $450,000  for  the 
tariffs  which  it  was  required  to  file,  and  our  Lines  West  of 
Pittsburgh  alone  filed  tariffs  which  made  up  the  enormous 
and  incomjirehensible  total  of  113,965,747  pages,  weighing  a 
total  of  302,883  pound.';.  Of  course,  there  was  no  thought 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  as  to  the  possibility  of  reading  or 
even  casually  examining  all  these  tariffs,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  print  and  file  them  because  that  was  the  procedure 
then   in  force. 

Fortunately,  since  that  time  we  have  made  some  headway 
in  bringing  about  a  recognition  of  the  needlessness  of  wast- 
ing so  much  time,  effort  and  money  in  a  formality.  In  the 
most  recent  rate  case,  which  was  begun  last  spring,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  suspended  its  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  allowed  the  application  for  a  flat  advance  to  be 
made  without  the  necessity  for  filing  tariffs  covering  all  the 
many  thousands  of  rates  involved. 

State  Commissioners  Should  Attend  I.  C.  C.  Hearings 
Co-operation  by  the  state  commissions  with  the  federal 
government,  in  the  matter  of  readjusting  railroad  rates  to  a 
reasonable  basis,  is  a  great  field  for  assistance  in  stabilizing 
railroad  credit,  and  removing  conflicts  between  interstate  and 
intrastate  rates.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  spend  weeks 
or  months  in  painfully  working  out  .some  rate  adjustment 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  then  have  to 
do  the  same  thing  with  the  state  commissions  in  all  state? 
affected  by  the  proposed  changes.  Nor  should  the  spectacle 
be  witnessed  of  a  state  virtually  setting  aside  the  superior 
authority  of  the  federal  government.  I  hope  to  see  the  time 
come  when  state  commissions  will  regularly  send  their  repre- 
sentatives to  sit  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
during  its  hearings,  for  the  specific  and  definite  purpose  of 
co-ordinating  the  action  of  the  state  commissions  to  what 
the  federal  commission  may  decide.  I  think  in  such  cases 
the  state  commissions  should  be  willing,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rehearing,  to  accept  the  proof  heard  before  the 
federal  commission,  and  allow  the  railroads  to  file  rate  tariffs 
in  the  states  simultaneously  with  those  filed  with  the  national 
government.  In  view  of  the  thoroughness  with  whidi  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  scrutinizes  all  evidence 
upon  which  the  railroads  base  their  claims  to  any  rate  in- 
creases, I  am  sure  that  no  state  would  be  running  the  slight- 
est risk  of  giving  any  railroad  more  than  was  its  just  due, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  procedure  would  be  greatly  simpli- 


fied, and  expense,  both  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments, would  be  saved. 

A  Case  Where  a  State  Set  Aside  the  Feder.\l  Author- 
ity 

One  of  our  neighboring  states,  I  regret  to  say,  for  a  period 
of  three  years  maintained  a  scale  of  intrastate  passenger  rates 
which  conflicted  with  the  interstate  rates  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  commission  here  at  Washington.  We  had,  there- 
fore, during  that  long  period  the  spectacle,  which,  I  am  sure, 
did  not  reflect  credit  upon  our  national  capacity  for  self- 
government,  of  a  state  setting  aside  the  action  of  the 
superior  federal  power,  while  citizens  of  other  states  were 
encouraged  to  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  law,  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act  by  crossing  into  the  state  in  question 
in  order  to  circumvent  the  rates  established  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  matter 
has  now  been  disposed  of,  and  that  the  commission  of  the 
state  to  which  I  refer  has  at  last  consented  to  have  its  rates 
equalized  with  those  established  by  the  federal  authority. 

Lest  any  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  commissions 
present  here  may  feel  shocked  at  the  example  which  1  have 
just  given,  let  me  direct  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  Central  Freight  Association  territory,  there  are  still  many 
intrastate  rates  which  have  never  been  readjusted  to  conform 
to  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
five  per  cent  rate  case  decided  in  1914.  I  will  not  say  a 
word  as  to  the  situation  West  or  South. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  railroads  are  so  ur,'entlv 
in  need  of  additional  revenues,  it  would  be  very  helpful  if, 
in  view  of  the  .small  increases  conceded  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  rate  case  of  this  year,  the 
various  state  commissions  would  all  promptly  act  and  allow 
the  railroads  to  apply  these  rates  to  intrastate  traffic  also. 
I  can  assure  you  that  what  was  granted  is  not  half  enough, 
Ijut  if  the  states  would  permit  it  to  become  fully  effective 
the  railroad  situation  would  be  materially  aided.  . 
1  feel  that  state  commissions  should  regularly  be  represented 
at  all  federal  rate  hearings,  and  that,  unless  some  extraord- 
inary reason  exists,  should  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the 
federal  commission,  and  authorize  all  changes  necessar}'  to 
conform  thereto  without  further  proceedings. 

No  Room  for  P.\rtisanship 

The  failure  of  the  states  to  take  a  proper  place  in  the 
regulation  of  our  railroads  has  given  rise  to  great  misgiv- 
ings, and  many  states  have  allowed  the  railroads  and  in- 
vestors— and  1  suspect  the  public — to  feel  tliat  railroad 
regulation  was  rather  a  partisan  question  than  a  serious 
business  and  economic  question.  We  want  your  co-operation, 
and  co-operation  means  prompt  action  and  leadership.  In 
this  country,  when  action  and  leadership  are  not  forthcom- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  or  any  public  body,  it 
must  eventually  go  to  the  scrap  heap,  and  some  other  cor- 
poration or  body  must  carry  out  the  National  will;  but 
meanwhile  the  country  suffers.  We  are  deficient  in  terminal 
facilities  and  equipment  because  of  insufficient  earnings  and 
unduly  low  rates  since  1907;  and  the  countr>'  and  the  busi- 
ness man  are  paying  the  price  of  neglect,  notwithstanding 
all  our  efforts  to  help  them.  Bricks  without  straw  cannot 
he  produced.  High  costs,  high  taxes,  and  high  wages  can- 
not be  paid  without  sufficient  rates.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  faced  the  war  of  1861  witli  average  freight  rates 
of  lyi  cents  per  ton-mile,  and  the  war  of  1917  with  average 
rates  of  slightly  over  6  mills  per  ton-mile.  Yet  nearly  every- 
thing that  goes  into  the  expense  of  railroad  operation  costs 
far  more  now  tlian  it  did  when  the  Civil  War  opened. 

Testifying  before  the  Joint  Commission  of  the  states  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  yesterday,  on  port  conditions  in 
New  York  Harbor,  I  was  obliged  to  point  out  the  results  of 
the  unremunerative  rates  which  the  railroads  have  been  cmh- 
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pelled  to  accept,  stating  that  over  $20,000,000  should  have 
been  spent  on  the  Pennsylvania's  'Nevr  Jersey  yard  and  ter- 
minal facilities,  to  serve  that  port  properly. 

The  situation  is  little  different  elsewhere.  In  Baltimore, 
eniljargoes  e.xist  and  freight  is  being  unloaded  on  the  streets; 
the  lines  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  should 
have  immediately  spent  upon  them  over  $10,000,000  for  ad- 
ditional facilities.  Our  lines  serving  the  lake  ports  and  the 
Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  and  other  great  industrial  districts 
are  suffering  from  embargoes;  all,  in  my  judgment,  because 
the  returns  allowed  to  the  Pennsylvania  System  have  been  en- 
tirely inadequate  for  very  many  years. 

2385  Railroad  Companies 

Another  field  for  co-operation  by  the  state  commissions 
lies  in  aiding  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  state  laws.  The 
day  is  here  for  the  consolidation  and  unification  of  rail- 
road systems.  No  less  than  2,385  separate  railroad  cor- 
porations report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
I  hazard  the  guess  that  at  least  2,300  of  them  could  be  merged 
into  the  bigger  systems  with  vast  benefit  to  the  public  and 
every'one  else  concerned. 

There  are  still,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  about 
lis  active  transportation  companies,  all  necessary,  as  mat- 
ters now  stand,  for  the  conduct  of  the  service.  I  think  we 
will  all  agree  that  this  is  just  114  too  many;  but  when  we 
reflect  that  they  represent  what  were  originally  more  than  600 
separate  incorporated  companies,  we  can  feel  that  some  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  the  right  direction.  But  in  any  ques- 
tion as  to  increased  rates,  the  profits  or  losses  of  these  sep- 
arate companies  play  no  part  in  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  which  looks  only 
to  system  results.  In  fact,  little  attention  is  given  even  to 
large  individual  railroad  systems,  because  the  country  is  so 
immense,  and  the  interests  of  the  public  in  all  the  states  so  in- 
tertwined, that  the  results  of  a  whole  region  are  considered, 
such,  as  for  instance,  the  Trunk  Line  territory,  or  the  Central 
Freight  Association  territory,  or  the  entire  railroad  region  ly- 
ing between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Potomac  rivers.  Yet  many 
of  the  state  regulative  bodies  are  still  working  under  laws 
and  powers  that  existed  when  roads  ten  miles  long  were  be- 
ing incorporated,  and  when  a  railroad  meant  little  more  than 
rail  laid  along  a  public  highway.  A  national  conception  of 
transportation  is  wholly  absent  from  the  statutes  of  many 
of  our  States.  For  instance,  prohibitions  against  the  acquisi- 
tion of  so-called  parallel  or  competing  lines  still  e.xist,  oblivi- 
ous of  the  fact  that  a  10-  or  20-mile  stretch  of  intrastate 
line  obviously  cannot  be  competitive  with  a  12,000  mile  in- 
terstate system  running  in  the  same  general  direction.  Nor 
would  such  prohibitions,  in  any  case,  he  needful  under  our 
present  stringent  laws  against  discrimir^ation.  I  am  glad  that 
there  is  less  and  less  public  sympathy  with  legal  conceptions 
that  are  anachronisms,  but  we  have  still  far  too  many  laws 
and  lawyers  out  of  harmony  with  the  actual  conditions  of  to- 
day. It  is  in  the  highest  puljlic  interest,  for  the  furtherance  of 
adequate  transportation  service,  that  ever)'  possible  encour- 
agement should  be  given  for  the  merger,  in  law  as  well  as  in 
fact,  of  small  lines  into  large  systems,  and  whatever  obstacles 
still  exist  against  the  accomplishment  of  such  ends  are 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  progress  and  stand  in  defiance 
of  economic  law.  We  need  a  broad,  national  recognition  of 
this  fact,  and  you  men  can  greatly  aid  in  bringing  it  about. 

Tratfic  Pools  Should  be  Legalized 
Even  from  the  federal  standpoint  there  is  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  the  application  of  the  Sherman  law  to  the  rail- 
roads. All  possible  needs  for  its  restrictions  have  been  super- 
seded and  made  obsolete  by  our  present  system  of  almost 
complete  public  regulation.  We  are  having  concrete  proof  of 
this  right  now,  before  our  eyes,  in  the  work  which  the  Rail- 


roads" War  Board  is  doing  in  full  co-operation  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  the  other  federal  authori- 
ties. Under  the  spur  of  the  great  necessities  arising  out  of 
the  needs  of  the  common  defense,  we  may  be  forced  to  go 
very  far.  In  order  measurably  to  protect  the  investment  of 
the  public  in  our  railroads,  and  promptly  secure  needed 
transportation,  we  may  be  compelled  to  pool  traffic  and  train 
service,  shift  locomotives  from  one  line  to  another,  and  do 
many  other  things,  in  the  nation's  interest  which  are  not  now 
recognized  by  any  law  but  the  necessities  of  war. 

I  wish  here  to  say,  most  unequivocally,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  pooling  of  traffic  by  the  railroads  is  essential  for 
the  public  service  and  should  be  affirmatively  legalized,  not 
only  for  the  period  of  the  war,  but  for  all  time.  The  restric- 
tions of  the  Sherman  law  should  not  apply  to  the  railroads, 
and  mergers  and  combinations  intended  to  increase  efficienc}-, 
simplify  accounting,  and  eliminate  the  wastes  of  competition, 
should  not  only  be  countenanced  but  encouraged,  under  pub- 
lic supervision  and  control. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  still  a  corporation  of  only 
one  state,  although  its  lines  are  operated  in  thirteen  different 
states.  We  hesitate  to  become  a  corporation  of  other  states 
because  of  the  conflict  and  confusion  of  laws  and  regulation, 
and  we  look  to  the  time  when  either  the  federal  government 
shall  take  full  and  exclusive  charge  of  all  interstate  trans- 
portation questions,  including  incorporation,  security  issues 
and  rates,  or  else  when  the  state  and  federal  authorities  shall 
so  co-operate  that  only  one  line  of  decision  and  action  shall 
apply.  Then  the  owners,  managers  and  the  general  public 
will  be  fairly  protected,  and  railroad  credit  will  \h:  in  the 
hands  of  responsible  regulative  authorit}-. 

What  I  say  is  not  spoken  with  any  hostility  to  state  gov- 
ernments or  state  commissions,  for  under  state  charters  we 
have  lived  and  prospered  in  the  past.  But  the  time  has  now 
come,  in  this  great  nation,  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  ad- 
minister, in  the  projjer  interests  of  the  public,  a  railroad  cor- 
poration that  depends  for  guidance  upon  many  different  com- 
missions with  diversified  laws,  traditions  and  procedure,  and 
still  have  the  efficiency  necessary  for  our  continued  national 
welfare.  This  lack  of  uniformity  begins  with  the  manner  of 
incorporating  a  railroad  company,  and  extends  to  capitaliza- 
tion, operation,  and  rates,  and  even  to  such  matters  as  the 
width  of  the  right-of-way  and  the  method  of  electing  direc- 
tors. 

The  State  Commissions'  Functions 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  very  important  fact  that,  aside 
from  questions  relating  to  our  great  railroad  systems,  the 
state  commissions  have  on  their  shoulders  the  responsibility 
of  regulating  and  supervising  hundreds  of  public  utility  en- 
terprises, representing  billions  of  dollars  of  invested  capital 
and  serving,  in  a  truly  intrastate  sense,  our  great  and  grow- 
ing communities.  This  is  properly  a  duty  of  the  state  authori- 
ties and  the  responsibility  of  discharging  it  adequately  will 
inevitably  become  more  weighty  and  serious  with  the  passing 
of  every  year.  I  am  confident  that  in  its  intelligent  per- 
formance you  may,  with  profit  to  the  public  and  increased 
prestige  to  yourselves,  expend  the  full  measure  of  your  en- 
ergy. 

In  the  matter  of  railroad  valuation,  also,  we  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  states.  We  have  a  federal  valuation  law 
that  is  most  difficult  to  interpret  and,  if  carried  out  as  tenta- 
tively proposed,  will  involve  enormous  cost,  while  the  results 
may  be  of  ver)-  doubtful  value. 

C.  A.  Prouty,  the  director  of  valuation,  and  an  experienced 
railroad  regulator,  has  recently  said  that  the  solicitor  of  the 
division  of  valuation  holds  "tliat  the  valuation  act  does  not 
require  the  commission  to  find  an  ultimate  value."  In  this 
Mr.  Prouty  acquiesces,  but  follows  with  the  personal  observa- 
tion that  it  is  "his  conviction  that  an  ultimate  value  for  rate 
making  purposes  should  be  stated,  and  that  the  full  benefit  of 
this  valuation  cannot  be  realized  unless  this  is  done." 
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Mr.  Prouty  says  that  the  act  was  the  result  of  repeated 
ricommendations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  he  understood  provided  for  a  valuation  in  dollars  as  a 
whole.  Now,  if  congress  has  given  us  a  law  which  does  not 
enact  the  views  of  that  body,  and  is  not  fair  to  the  owners  of 
the  railroads  and  the  pui^lic,  why  not  forthwith  try  to  cor- 
rect the  law,  after  full  conference  with  the  federal  and  state 
commissions  and  railroad  representatives,  with  the  results 
embodied  in  revised  and  exi)licit  recommendations  to  con- 
gress? Failing  to  secure  agreement,  then  why  not  recommend 
the  suspension  of  the  work  and  save  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture which  may  have  little  value?  Why,  in  this  uncertainty, 
proceed  further  with  this  work,  now  requiring  the  labor  and 
attention  of  about  1,500  men  on  behalf  of  the  government, 
and  about  4,500  men  bv  the  railroads,  and  costing  ultimately 
over  $50,000,000? 

I  am  one  of  the  few  railroad  men  who  Ijelieve  that  federal 
valuation  should  be  pushed  to  a  conclusion,  but  I  wish  to 
voice  my  deep  conviction  that  it  should  be  a  real  valuation, 
based  upon  a  marshalling  of  facts  and  data  which  may  be 
used  for  any  purpose  in  the  future.  This  is  my  individual 
view,  based  u|)on  a  long  experience  in  valuing  railroad  prop- 
erty for  purchase  or  leasing.  Railroad  properties  "re  con- 
stantly being  valued,  and  are  being  bought,  .sold  and  leased 
on  such  valuations,  and  have  been,  freciuently,  for  the  last 
60  years.  It  has  been  possible  to  do  this  without  encounter- 
ing the  tremendous  expense,  complications,  difficulties  and 
grave  differences  that  are  being  experienced  in  the  federal 
valuation;  and  it  will  be  possible  to  do  so  again.  I  believe 
that  today  we  can  have  a  real  governmental  valuation  of  our 
railroads,  and  one  that  will  be  of  real  utility,  just  as  soon  as 
we  make  up  our  minds  tliat  j)ractical  considerations,  and  not 
theory,  shall  govern  the  procedure. 

We,  therefore,  ask  you,  as  part  of  your  public  duty,  to  take 
an  earnest  and  active  interest  in  this  matter.  Do  not  con- 
tent yourselves  with  merely  combating  the  railroads'  argu- 
ments, where  you  think  them  vulnerable  or  in  error.  This  is 
a  place  for  constructive  work,  in  which  you  can  perform  a 
.service  of  value  by  aiding  in  bringing  this  vexed  and  difficult 
problem  to  a  just  and  satisfactory  solution. 

Protect  the  Credit  and  Efficiency  of  the  Railroads 

To  return  to  my  starting  point,  we  ask  your  aid  and  co- 
operation in  these  matters:  Simplication  of  accounting,  elim- 
ination of  unnecessary  reiwrts,  prompt  according  of  rea- 
sonable rates,  legalizing  jxioling  of  traffic  under  i)roper 
public  supervision,  encouragement  of  mergers  to  pro- 
mote efficiency,  relief  from  obsolete  restrictions  of  state 
statutes  and  the  Sherman  law,  and  obtaining  real  valuation 
of  the  railroads.  Your  influence  in  all  these  matters  is 
potent. 

The  government  cannot  move,  in  this  great  struggle,  with- 
out the  effective  aid  of  the  railroad  system.  Therefore,  let 
us,  through  co-operation,  make  it  a  real  and  vital  force, 
and  a  mighty  arm  of  the  Nation  in  achieving  success  in  our 
battles,  our  commerce  and  our  National  ideals.  Carefullv 
consider  the  narrow  margin  of  earnings  allowed  to  the  rail- 
roads, under  public  regulation,  since  1907,  upon  the  huge 
investment  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  I  think 
you  will  then  realize  why  it  has  been,  and  is  now,  impossible 
to  provide  the  requisite  capital  to  furnish  adequate  terminal 
facilities,  and  take  full  advantage  of  electrification  and  im- 
proved appliances  in  equipment  and  operation  to  keep  the 
railroads  well  in  advance  of  the  growth  of  traffic. 
We  have  given  a  sign  to  all  the  world  that  this  democracy 
has  dedicated  its  men,  its  honor  and  its  private  and  corporate 
wealth  to  the  nation,  so  that  it  may  he  in  the  first  rank  to 
fight  for  the  world's  freedom.  .  .  .In  this  great  work  it 
is  an  honor  for  us  all  to  share,  realizing  that  transportation, 
and  especially  railroad  transportation,  is  a  national  service 
and  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  national  prosperity  in 
times  of  war  or  peace. 


LOCOMOTIVE  DESIGN  FROM  A  MAINTENANCE 
STANDPOINT' 

By  W.  H.  Winterrowd 
Assistant  to  Chief  ^lechanical  Engineer,  Canadian  Pacific 

The  type  and  size  of  a  loconiotive  have  an  important 
bearing  on  certain  details  of  design.  A  discussion  of  the 
factors  relating  to  the  selection  of  the  desired  type  and  size 
is  far  beyond  the  .scope  of  this  pap)er  as  it  would  involve  a 
thorough  consideration  of  the  economics  of  railway  operation. 

Occasionally  some  detail  of  the  resulting  design,  while 
undesirable  from  a  maintenance  standpoint,  is  unavoidable. 
However,  the  majority  of  locomotive  details  are  free  from  other 
than  purely  local  restrictions  and  may  be  designed  almost  en- 
tirely from  a  maintenance  standpoint. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  follows  that  mechani- 
cal and  operating  men,  as  well  as  locomotive  builders,  have 
not  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  points  men- 
tioned. \'er\-  many  locomotives  in  service  today  liear  witness 
of  such  consideration.  However,  tiiere  are  at  jjresent  justifiable 
reasons  for  emphasizing  and  reviewing  the  importance  of  loco- 
motive design  from  a  maintenance  standpoint. 

To-day,  under  changed  conditions,  the  railroads  are  being 
called  upon  to  render  greater  service  than  ever  before.  But 
little  new  equipment  is  availai)le  other  than  that  which  the 
railroads  may  build  in  their  own  shops.  Repair  shops  are 
being  worked  to  capacity.  Skilled  railway  mechanics  are 
scarce.  Material  of  all  kinds  is  difficult  to  obtain.  All  of 
which  means  that  maximum  service  must  be  obtained  from 
every  bit  of  existing  equipment.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to 
consider  every  legitimate  means  whereby  the  "out  of  service 
period''  of  a  locomotive  may  be  decreased  and  the  "in  service 
period"  increased. 

All  new  locomotives  should  be  constructed  to  give  maximum 
service  with  minimum  maintenance.  All  locomotives  being 
rebuilt,  or  modernized,  should  be  turned  out  of  the  shops  pre- 
pared to  give  similar  results.  Any  improvement  that  can  be 
made  to  any  locomotive,  new,  modernized,  or  under  repairs, 
which  will  result  in  increased  service,  increased  efficiency,  or 
decreased  maintenance,  will  help  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
tlie  railroads. 

The  following  covers  briefly  a  few  of  the  points  worthy  of 
consideration : 

Boiler 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  well  designed  boiler 
of  ample  capacity  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  maintain  than  one 
of  smaller  capacity  and  which  has  to  be  forced  continually. 
The  importance  of  ample  capacity  can  scarcely  be  over- 
emphasized, either  from  a  maintenance  or  operating  stand- 
point. Within  its  limits  of  weight  and  size  a  boiler  should 
be  designed  to  have  a  capacity  as  large  as  possible  consistent 
with  other  governing  factors.  In  this  connection  the  values 
of  the  superheater,  the  brick  arch,  and  the  feed  water  heater 
are  unquestionable.  These  values  have  been  practically 
demonstrated  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  as  well  as  loco- 
motive capacity. 

The  maintenance  of  locomotive  boilers  is  an  important  fac- 
tor, the  greatest  difficulties  being  leaky  flues,  leaky  mud 
rings,  broken  staybolts  and  cracks  in  firebox  sheets. 

Knowing  that  firebox  heating  surface  does  a  great  deal 
more  work  per  square  foot  than  the  flue  heating  surface, 
boiler  capacity  does  not  depend  upon  long  flues.  Short  flues 
are  the  easiest  to  maintain. 

The  radii  of  door  and  back  head  sheet  flanges  should  be 
studied  in  relation  to  the  staybolt  stresses.  Too  small  a 
door  opening  radius  will  frequently  result  in  cracking  of 
the  sheet  at  this  point  because  of  insuffici«it  proWsion  for 
expansion. 

Mud  ring  corners  of  ample  radius  will  be  easy  to  construct 

"From  a  paper  before  the  Canadian  Railway  Qub. 
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and  maintain.  Trouble  due  to  small  radius  has,  in  many 
instances,  been  overcome  by  electric  or  acetylene  welding  the 
bottom  edges  of  the  sheets  at  this  point  to  the  mud  ring. 

P'lexible  staybolts  reduce  staybolt  breakage.  A  careful 
investigation  will  indicate  the  zones  of  maximum  staybolt 
stress  and  sheet  movement.  In  these  zones  the  flexible  bolts 
will  give  good  results  and  reduce  staybolt  renewals. 

In  connection  with  the  barrel  of  the  boiler,  points  which 
may  be  mentioned  are — throttle  and  dome  arrangement  which 
will  permit  interior  inspection  of  the  boiler  without  the  re- 
moval of  the  standpipe;  also  the  elimination,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  all  small  studs.  The  latter  will  apply  equally  to 
all  parts  of  the  boiler  under  pressure. 

Expansion  slides,  instead  of  an  expansion  sheet,  under  the 
front  of  the  mud  ring,  will  eliminate  the  maintenance  of  a 
considerable  number  of  bolts  and  rivets.  Proper  consider- 
ation of  all  other  expansion  sheets  will  further  reduce  main- 
tenance of  many  bolts  and  rivets  and  tend  to  eliminate  the 
many  resulting  troubles  as  well. 

Frames 

Frames  should  be  of  ample  cross  section  and  well  braced  to 
hold  them  rigid.  Maximum  cross  section  may  be  of  little 
avail  unless  accompanied  by  sufficient  and  properly  located 
bracing.  In  this  coimection,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
mention  ihe  advantages  of  a  valve  gear  located  outside  the 
frames.  The  outside  gear  has  made  possible  better  frame 
bracing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  easier  inspection 
and  maintenance  of  the  gear  itself. 

Where  cylinder  design  will  permit,  a  one  piece  frame  with 
a  top  tie  splice  seems  desirable.  Where  large  cylinders  pre- 
vent the  above  arrangement,  a  one-piece  frame  with  ample 
depth  under  the  cylinders,  and  having  no  reduction  in  thick- 
ness, will  give  excellent  service. 

Motion  Work 

All  bearing  pressures  should  be  as  low  as  consistent  with 
good  practice  in  order  to  reduce  wear  and  resultant  replace- 
ment. Ample  pin  length  is  desirable  in  order  to  obtain  lateral 
stability.  Arrangement  of  motion  and  design  of  back  steam 
chest  and  back  cylinders  covers  should  be  such  that  both 
valve  stem  and  piston  rod  packing  will  be  easily  accessible. 

Valves  of  light  weight  will  reduce  the  load  on  all  valve 
parts  and  result  in  reduced  maintenance. 

Selection  of  high  grade,  close  grained,  cast  iron  for  cylin- 
der and  valve  bushings,  piston  heads  and  rings,  and  in  some 
cases  rod  bushes,  is  more  than  warranted  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased mileage  obtainable  and  the  corresponding  decrease 
in  maintenance. 

If  conditions  permit  the  consideration  of  heat  treated,  or 
alloy  steels,  the  unljalanced  forces  may  be  very  materially  re- 
duced by  the  use  of  light  reciprocating  parts.  The  reduction 
of  such  forces  will  in  turn  tend  to  reduce  the  maintenance 
of  pins,  bushings,  etc. 

Equalization 

Locomotives  should  be  equalized  so  as  to  secure  the  most 
efficient  guiding  power  from  both  leading  and  trailer  trucks, 
or  w'heels.  This  involves  the  proper  distribution  of  weight 
and  a  means  of  keeping  the  proper  weights  on  the  various 
axles  at  all  times. 

In  general,  the  best  results  seem  to  be  obtained  by  dividing 
the  equalizing  system  so  that  the  division  between  the  front 
and  back  systems  is  as  directly  under  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  locomotive  as  the  wheel  base  and  other  conditions 
will  permit. 

The  spring  gear  and  equalizing  system  should  receive  par- 
ticular attention  when  being  erected  and  also  \yhen  being  re- 
paired. The  tops  of  the  driving  boxes  should  be  milled  out 
.squarely  and  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  journal  bearings. 
The  equalizer  and  saddles  should  be  fitted  to  their  seats 
squarely  with  the  pin  holes  so  that  the  engine  will  ride 


squarely  on  her  springs  and  track  properly.  The  same  will 
apply  to  the  trailer  truck  equalizers  and  spring  rigging. 
Trailer  trucks  that  do  not  carry  the  back  of  the  engine  level 
are  responsible  for  much  avoidable  tire  wear. 

Spring  and  Brake  Rigging 

A  driver  brake  main  fulcrum  shaft  in  two  pieces  of  equal 
length,  the  outer  ends  supported  in  bushed  bearings  integral 
with  the  main  frames  and  the  central  portion  supported  by  a 
sleeve,  will  give  more  even  distribution  of  braking  power 
and  maximum  accessibility  for  repairs  and  adjustments. 

Brake  cylinders,  if  at  all  possible,  should  be  located  verti- 
cally, in  order  to  reduce  packing  wear  and  provide  accessi- 
bility. 

Brake  shoe  heads  and  hangers  should  be  so  constructed  and 
hung  that  shoes  will  swing  clear  of  the  wheels  when  the  air 
pressure  is  released  and  permit  an  easy  application  of  new 
shoes. 

The  ratio  of  brake  cylinder  to  brake  shoe  pressure  should 
be  kept  as  low  as  consistent,  and  should  not  exceed  commonly 
accepted  ratios.  This  will  insure  that  false  travel  will 
be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Piping 

The  importance  of  ample  clamping  and  provision  for  ex- 
pansion cannot  be  overemphasized.  Piping  should  be  as 
short  as  possible  consi.stent  with  conditions.  Accessibility  is 
of  prime  importance.  Piping  should  be  so  located  that  there 
is  no  obstruction  of  washout  plugs,  arch  tube  covers,  pads, 
etc.  Where  pipes  pass  through  the  fronL  of  the  cab,  provision 
should  be  made  for  clearance  or  for  sleeve  protection  to  pre- 
vent wearing  or  cutting. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  found  it  a  decided  maintenance 
economy  to  place  lubricator  piping  from  cab  to  cylinders,  etc., 
in  a  slightly  larger  wrought  iron  pipe  where  the  feeds  pass 
beneath  the  jacket  and  lagging.  By  this  means  the  feed  pipes 
can  be  removed  or  applied  without  the  necessity  of  removing 
any  outside  covering. 

MlSCELL.iVNEOUS 

Removable  liners  on  engine  and  tender  truck  pedestals 
make  it  easy  to  take  up  wear  and  reduce  pedestal  renewals. 
To  prevent  rapid  wear  between  the  wheel  hub  liner  face  and 
the  driving  box  sufficient  provision  for  lubrication  should  be 
made. 

All  oiling  points  should  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible. 
Handholds  or  small  steps,  properly  located,  to  make  some  oil- 
ing points  accessible,  will  soon  pay  for  themselves. 

Boiler  jacketing  should  be  applied  in  sections  so  that 
panels  can  be  removed  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the  multitudinous  details 
which  merit  most  careful  thought.  But  little  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  possibilities  of  simplified  design  by  the 
use  of  cast  steel.  It  is  felt  that  with  the  development  of  the 
cast  steel  industry  and  the  production  of  castings  which  are 
practically  equivalent  to  wrought  iron  that  locomotive  con- 
struction in  the  future  may  be  greatly  simplified.  We  are  to- 
day using  casting  that  ten  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed 
impossible  to  successfully  cast.  For  example,  one  piece  loco- 
motive frames  are  now  under  consideration  and  will  soon 
be  in  experimental  service.  These  consist  of  the  two  main 
frames  and  all  cross  braces  cast  in  one  piece.  This  in  an  in- 
dication of  the  degree  of  simplification  that  may  be  obtained. 
The  maintenance  of  such  parts  has  in  turn  been  made  possible 
by  the  development  of  the  art  of  electric  and  acetylene  weld- 
ing. 

In  conclusion,  simplicity  co-related  with  efficiency  should 
be  one  of  the  keynotes  of  locomotive  design.  This  principle. 
which  in  other  words  is  simply  good  judgment,  will  make 
for  that  degree  of  efficiency  which  will  be  reflected,  not  only 
in  reduced  maintenance  costs,  but  also  in  the  increased 
capacity  of  the  locomotive  plant  as  a  whole. 


Farmer  and  Railroad  as  Partners  in  Industry 

They  Are   Mutually  Dependent   for   Success,   Yet   the 
Farmer  Causes  Railway  Regulation    That    is   Harmful 

By  W.  B.  Storey 

Vice-President,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 


THE  railroad,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  has 
in  the  past  been  an  intangible  something  to  be  greatly 
desired  until  obtained  and  tlien  something  to  be  blamed 
for  every  manner  of  ill-luck,  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  about 
when  there  was  nothing  else  to  abuse,  to  be  taxed  more 
heavily  when  revenues  were  short  and,  in  general,  to  be  made 
the  scapegoat  of  the  community.  The  farmer  has  not  been 
able  to  recognize  any  community  of  interest  with  the  rail- 
road. He  seems  to  regard  it  as  an  organization  having  an 
unlimited  command  of  capital  that  can  do  anything  by 
willing  it  and  as  generally  opposed  to  everything  the  farmer 
wants.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  state  came  here  after  the 
railroads  were  here.  They  accepted  them  as  one  of  the  gifts 
of  nature;  soil,  water,  sunshine  and  the  railroad  were  at 
hand  and  all  that  was  needed  was  to  take  advantage  of  these 
gifts  and  by  the  proper  combination  begin  to  make  money. 
The  railroad  was  a  very  convenient  element  of  this  com- 
bination because  if  any  of  the  first  three  elements  failed,  the 
results  of  the  failure  could  be  rectified  by  taking  it  out  of 
the  fourth,  the  railroad  being  the  only  part  of  the  combina- 
tion that  could  be  regulated.  Today  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing that  happens  that  is  not  charged  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  railroad.  This  feeling  is  carried  .so  far  that  every  act 
of  the  railroad,  whether  of  omission  or  commission  is  ascribed 
to  malicious  intent  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
road. 

If  a  carload  of  fruit  is  delayed  by  a  washout  it  is  a  delib- 
erate act  on  the  part  of  the  corporation.  If  a  claim  is  not 
promptly  paid  it  is  an  effort  to  escape  just  responsibility. 
If  an  employee  is  impolite  it  is  the  act  of  the  management, 
the  fact  being  overlooked  that  the  employees  of  the  railroad 
are  generally  taken  from  among  the  people  whom  they  serve. 
The  sole  impression,  therefore,  of  the  average  farmer  about 
the  railroad  is  that  it  charges  very  high  rates,  that  it  gives 
very  poor  service  and  that  it  pays   its  taxes  grudgingly. 

When  the  earliest  railroads  were  built  no  one  dreamed  of 
the  tremendous  stride  that  was  being  taken.  Those  were 
constructed  with  the  idea  of  making  somewhat  easier  the 
limited  interchange  which  then  existed  but  the  actual  open- 
ing up  of  the  land  in  the  manner  which  has  occurred  was 
not  foreseen.  As  illustrating  this  I  would  point  out  that 
when  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  was  built  to  Cali- 
fornia one  strong  argument  that  was  used  to  sell  the  securi- 
ties was  the  enormous  commerce  that  would  be  built  up  with 
China  and  the  Orient  and  very  little  was  said  about  the 
business  to  be  developed  along  the  line.  There  was  practi- 
cally none  at  that  time  and  few  could  see  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  appearing  as  attorney 
for  the  first  railroad  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  in  its  applica- 
tion for  permission  to  build  the  bridge,  caused  a  smile  to 
pass  over  the  room  when  he  suggested  that  the  time  might 
come,  in  the  distant  future  to  be  sure,  when  as  much  freight 
might  cross  the  river  as  then  passed  up  and  down  the  stream. 
Today  that  one  railroad  carries  daily  across  the  river  more 
freight  than  ever  passed  up  and  down  the  stream  in  a  month. 
In  those  days  it  was  thought  the  railroads  might  bring 
products  to  the  rivers,  but  that  they  could  actually  supplant 
the  rivers  was  unbelievable. 


•From  an  address  delivered  at  Rerkeley,  Cal.,  on  October  13,  on  tie 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Hilgard  Hall,  the  new  agricultural  building 
of  the   University  of  California. 


Ho\v  Railkcmds  Developed  Agriculture 
During  all  this  early  period  there  was  but  little  agricul- 
ture in  its  present  sense.  At  once,  however,  on  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  agriculture  came  into  its  own;  the 
Iiroducts  of  the  west  could  reach  the  east  and  even  by  com- 
bining with  sea  transportation  could  go  to  Europe.  The 
land  began  to  produce  and  immediately  came  a  demand  for 
the  land  and  settlers  poured  into  the  newly  opened  countrv. 
The  lands  adjacent  to  a  railroad  were  at  once  settled  and 
then  the  country  beyond  the  railroads  and  this,  in  turn, 
called  for  more  railroads.  The  country,  as  a  whole,  came 
to  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  for  transportation  and 
local  and  government  aid  was  given  to  induce  railroads  to 
l)uild;  and  capital,  not  recognizing  some  of  the  facts  that  it 
has  since  learned,  poured  its  resources  into  the  construction 
of  new  roads.  In  this  manner  came  development  of  the 
country,  and  to  make  you  realize  how  rapidly  this  develop- 
ment came  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  railroad 
mileage  of  the  United  States  has  been  built  in  eighty-seven 
years  and  every  mile  of  railroad  between  Chicago  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  been  built  in  my  lifetime.  Coincident 
with  that  period  has  come  the  entire  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  west. 

But  the  rapidity  of  growth  brought  changes  in  economic 
conditions.  Railroads  were  built  faster  than  the  country 
could  absorb  them;  i.  e.,  the  countr)'  was  ready  for  devel- 
opment, but  there  were  not  enough  people  to  develop  it,  the 
supply  of  farmers  wanting  cheap  land  having  been  ex- 
hausted. The  railroads  thus  found  themselves  with  miles 
of  rails  but  with  no  business.  Thus  it  was  discovered  that 
people  meant  products  and  products  meant  business;  and 
immediately  followed  the  effort  to  induce  people  to  come 
to  the  west  and  finally  came  the  establishment  of  colonization 
agents  in  Europe.  Through  this  means  large  sections  of  the 
country  were  settled  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  for- 
eigners came  to  this  country.  The  railroads,  therefore,  reallv 
helped  populate  the  country,  and  even  today  this  same  proc- 
ess is  going  on,  not  perhaps  by  bringing  people  from  Europe, 
but  by  bringing  people  from  the  more  thickly  settled  portions 
of  the  country  to  that  which  has  been  just  opened  up. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  incidentally  that  this  rapid 
development  brought  in  its  train  many  mistakes  and  not 
only  did  financial  wreck  come  to  many  railroads  but  to  many 
farmers.  The  latter  were  not  acquainted  with  the  limita- 
tions of  the  soil  and  climate  and,  as  in  e%'ery  new  countr}-, 
many  were  unsuccessful  and  whole  sections  of  states  that 
were  once  settled  l)ecame  waste  land  again.  The  railroads, 
however,  that  iiad  been  built  to  serve  such  sections  could 
not  move  out  as  had  the  settlers  and  they  were  compelled  to 
remain  and  go  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  bankruptcy. 
This,  in  turn,  gave  opportunity  for  people  to  charge  that 
railroads  were  improperly  managed  or  purposelv  wrecked, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  following  onlv  natural 
laws;  one  of  which  is  that  if  there  is  no  business  a  railroad 
cannot  exist.  But  this  unproductiveness  of  the  countrv  led 
to  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  make  it  productive. 
Consequently  there  are  today  all  over  the  countn,-,  in  the 
service  of  the  railroads,  expert  agriculturists,  whose  function 
it  is  to  make  two  lilades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before 
In  the  east  the  railroads  are  trying  to  rehabilitate  that  coun- 
try of  deserted  farms.     In  the  semi-arid  west  the  railroads 
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are  teaching  the  farmer  the  kind  of  crops  to  which  the  soil 
and  climate  are  adapted  and  the  methods  of  farming  that  will 
produce  the  best  results. 

You  will  thus  see  that  co-incident  with  the  settlement  of 
the  countr)'  came  the  raising  of  crops  and  produce  that  de- 
manded and  required  the  railroads  and  the  construction  of 
railroads  required  the  raising  of  crops;  and  the  two  inter- 
ests, agriculture  and  transportation,  became  so  closely  in- 
terwoven that  they  are  now  absolutely  inseparable. 

California  early  turned  its  attention  to  wheat  which  was 
raised  in  the  valleys  and  brought  down  to  the  seaboard  for 
shipment  abroad.  Other  than  this  there  was  little  that  Cali- 
fornia produced  agriculturally  that  could  bring  capital  into 
the  state  and  even  wheat  brought  such  low  returns,  on  account 
of  the  distances  that  it  had  to  be  carried  to  reach  a  market, 
that  the  rewards  were  meagre.  The  fruit  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia for  local  consumption  was  of  excellent  quality  but 
with  no  market  there  could  not  be  much  growth  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  railroads  at  the  same  time  traversed  the  con- 
tinent and  had  practically  nothing  to  haul  eastward.  They 
could  not  haul  the  wheat  to  the  eastern  markets  because  the 
vast  wheat  fields  of  Kansas  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  were 
so  much  nearer  the  market  that  they  could  always  undersell 
the  California  product.  From  the  double  need,  therefore, 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  for  something  that  would  make 
larger  returns  and  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  for  business, 
came  the  gradual  development  of  the  fruit  industry.  The 
original  attempt  to  carry  fruit  east  was  made  by  express 
train,  a  car  being  shipped  occasionally,  sometimes  with  bad 
results  but  sometimes  with  profit.  After  this  came  refrig- 
eration which  permitted  a  longer  period  enroute  and  trans- 
portation in  freight  trains,  with  the  accompanying  lower 
costs  which,  in  turn,  meant  greater  profits;  and  finally  came 
the  business  as  it  is  developed  today.  A  great  industry  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  a  state  depends  has  been  produced 
by  the  farmer  and  the  railroads  acting  together. 

The  R.ailroad  and  Farmer  as  Partners 

The  farmer  provides  the  land,  selects  the  best  varieties  of 
trees,  furnishes  water,  cultivates  the  soil,  gathers  the  fruit 
and  through  his  packing  associations  cleans,  boxes  and  loads 
it,  while  the  railroad  provides  proper  kind  of  cars,  has  them 
on  hand  when  wanted,  moves  the  cars  immediately  they  are 
loaded,  ices  them  at  proper  points  along  the  road,  keeps 
them  moving  and  delivers  to  some  point  two  thousand  to 
three  thousand  miles  away  at  a  scheduled  time.  If  there  is 
failure  in  any  one  item  either  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  or 
the  railroad,  the  entire  product  of  all  the  labor  is  lost.  All 
California  has  thus  been  developed  with  this  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  farmer  on  the  railroad  and  yet  I  doubt  if 
there  has  ever  been  any  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  two 
are  one;  that  they  are  partners  that  cannot  dissolve  partner- 
ship, that  what  helps  the  farmer  helps  the  railroad,  what 
helps  the  railroad  helps  the  farmer  and  that  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  organization  of  a  railroad.  Is  it 
a  reservoir  of  money  that  will  give  forth  its  contents  by 
edict  of  law?  Is  it  capable  of  creating  something  from 
nothing?  Is  it  the  enemy  of  all?  Is  it  a  combination  of 
Wall  Street  capitalists  who  are  bent  only  on  extracting  from 
the  country  everything  that  can  be  taken?  It  is,  in  fact, 
none  of  these  things.  It  is  an  aggregation  of  ordinary 
people,  such  as  you  and  I,  who  join  their  interests  to  manu- 
facture transportation.  These  people  are  shareholders  and 
each  one  pays  into  the  concern  a  certain  sum  of  money;  the 
contributions  varying  from  $100  upward.  As  illustrating 
such  an  organization  I  might  mention  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road. On  June  30  of  this  year  there  were  about  44,000 
shareholders,  and  the  holdings  averaged  about  78  shares 
each,  tliere  being  many  holdings  of  less  than  ten  shares. 
These  people  elect  from  among  their  number  directors,  and 


the  directors — certain  officers  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  business.  These  officers,  who  are  also  just  ordinary 
people,  such  as  you  and  I,  proceed  to  build  certain  lines  of 
railroad  with  the  money  that  has  been  paid  in  by  the  share- 
holders and  to  carry  over  those  railroads,  for  hire,  freight 
and  passengers.  As  the  business  develops,  more  miles  of 
railroad  are  built,  possibly  with  money  from  the  sale  of 
additional  stock  or  perhaps  with  borrowed  money,  and  the 
business  expands  just  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  business 
that  is  furnishing  something  for  which  there  is  a  growing 
demand.  If  the  earnings  are  enough  to  give  a  profit  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  the  article  they  are  manufacturing, 
the  shareholders  are  the  ones  entitled  to  the  dividends  and 
if  there  is  a  loss  they  either  meet  the  loss  by  paying  an 
assessment  or  they  lose  their  property  to  the  people  from 
whom  they  have  borrowed  money.  Railroads,  therefore,  are 
organized  and  built  to  manufacture  transportation  for  profit 
just  as  the  orchard  is  planted  and  developed  with  the  idea 
of  profit.  And  just  as  profits  in  farming  induce  more  in- 
vestment in  farming,  so  profits  in  railroading  induce  more 
people  to  invest  in  railroads.  The  reverse  also  holds  and 
unless  a  railroad  pays,  people  will  not  invest  in  it  and  its 
credit  is  destroyed. 

R.-utLROAD  Must  Prosper  If  Farmer  Is  to  Succeed 

This  brings  us  to  a  proposition  that  may  sound  strange; 
viz.,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  success  of  the  farmer  that  the 
railroad  should  prosper.  You  may  ask  why,  after  the  rail- 
road is  built,  is  the  farmer  interested  in  whether  it  pays  or 
not  ?  It  is  compelled  by  law  to  run  and  the  farmer  is  not 
interested  in  the  shareholder.  If  the  unfortunate  man  made 
a  mistake  in  investing  in  such  a  concern  that  is  his  fault. 
Let  us,  however,  look  into  this  farther  before  deciding 
hastily.  In  the  first  place  the  railroad,  like  any  other  busi- 
ness, must  grow  and  keep  up  with  the  gro\\th  of  the  coun- 
try. A  line  of  rails  may  connect  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  but  that  is  not  a  real  railroad.  The  latter  needs 
locomotives,  cars,  sidings,  roundhouses,  second  track,  sta- 
tions, and  as  the  business  of  a  railroad  expands,  more  cars, 
more  locomotives  to  pull  the  cars,  more  side  tracks  to  pass 
trains,  more  machine  shops  to  repair  engines,  larger  water 
and  coal  stations,  and,  in  fact,  more  of  everything  that  forms 
part  of  a  railroad.  It  is  due  to  lack  of  these  that  trains 
are  delayed,  that  car  shortages  occur,  that  freight  congestions 
arise,  that  embargoes  on  freight  are  placed.  In  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  the  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road should  spend  in  additional  facilities,  such  as  I  have 
named,  at  least  twenty  millions  a  year,  and  it  should  be  able 
to  obtain  thit  amount  of  new  monex^  either  by  stock  sub- 
.scriptions  or  by  borrowing.  To  do  this  its  credit  must  be 
absolutely  sound;  i.  e.,  investors  must  be  sure  of  getting 
returns  on  their  investment.  Now,  does  it  come  home  to 
)'ou  why  the  farmer  is  interested  in  the  shareholder?  Pos- 
sibly the  whole  problem  can  be  better  understood  by  a  study 
of  the  last  five  years.  For  a  long  period  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  and  for  some  months  afterwards,  busi- 
ness in  this  country  was  at  an  extremely  low  ebb.  The 
railroads  suffered  with  the  balance  of  the  country,  even  more 
so  because,  due  to  commissions  and  legislatures,  their  con- 
ditions had  become  more  seriously  hampered  than  other  lines 
of  business.  As  a  result  many  roads  went  into  the  hand? 
of  receivers  and  others  onl}'  avoided  this  by  tlie  most  careful 
business  methods.  The  direct  consequence  was  that  invest- 
ors became  shy  and  either  refused  to  invest  at  all  or  only 
when  high  rates  of  interest  were  offered.  The  railroads, 
therefore,  could  not  add  to  their  facilities.  Then  came  the 
business  boom  and  with  it  the  cry  that  the  railroads  were 
not  taking  care  of  the  business  of  the  country.  All  the 
facilities  I  have  named  were  lacking  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  take  care  of  the  business  offered  and  the  best  ef- 
forts   of   the    entire    railroad    world    were    unable    to   meet 
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the  demand.  And  even  today  the  business  of  the  country 
is  keejjing  ahead  of  the  railroads.  They  are  struggling  to 
catch  uj)  but  it  is  very  hard  to  do  so.  It  is  to  the  vital  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  tliat  the  railroads  should  keep  up  with 
the  progress  and  growth  of  the  country  and,  therefore,  he  is 
interested  and  deeply  interested  in  the  solvency  and  pros- 
perity of  the  railroad. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  what  makes  for 
pro.sperity  in  a  railroad.  The  answer  is,  ample  business  at 
projjer  rates.  This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  great  big  point 
of  difference  in  the  past  between  the  farmer  and  the  rail- 
road; viz.,  rates.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  we  have  split. 
This  is  what  has  led  to  the  misunderstandings,  the  laws 
against  railroads,  the  unjust  regulation  of  railroads  and  to 
many,  if  not  most  of  the  troul)les,  that  are  afflicting  rail- 
roads today,  and,  while  they  have  continued  to  exist  under 
the  lower  and  lower  rates,  and  the  more  oppressive  regula- 
tions and  the  higiicr  ta.xes,  this  does  not  prove  that  this 
course  of  treatment  is  the  l)est  for  the  railroad  or  the  best 
for  the  farmer.  I  need  not  cite  the  fable  of  the  man  who 
was  succeeding  .so  well  in  teaching  his  horse  to  eat  green 
colored  shavings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  and  lower 
rates  have  made  it  harder  and  harder  for  the  railroads  to 
live.  They  have  felt  compelled  to  resist  each  and  every 
Mttemjit  to  cut  the  rates.  If  rates  could  follow  prices  up 
and  clown,  perhaps  at  times  they  could  afford  to  lower  rates 
temporaril}',  but  you  may  possibly  remember  the  lemon 
case.  When  the  duty  was  removed  on  lemons  and  the  Sicily 
liinon  came  to  this  country  at  such  a  price  that  the  Cali- 
fornia lemon  could  not  compete,  a  request  was  made  for  a 
lower  rate  so  as  to  enable  the  industry  to  keep  alive.  This 
was  given.  Later  the  duty  was  restored  and  the  railroads 
attempted  to  go  l)ack  to  the  earlier  rate,  but  the  effort  was 
resi.sted  and  lemons  have  iieen  hauled  ever  since  at  a  rate 
fixed  to  help  out  the  farmer.  The  railroads  have,  therefore, 
pushed  liack  whenever  the  suggestion  of  lower  rates  is 
made.  This  constant  struggle  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
tlu'  rate  cjuestion  ajiparently  the  irreconcilajjle  conflict;  the 
railroads  insisting  that  they  must  have  higher  rates  or  starve 
and  the  farmer  just  as  strongly  believing  that  unless  there 
are  lower  rates  he  will  starve. 

Importanx'e  or  Large  Tonnage  to  a  Railroad 

Let  us,  however,  drop  the  rate  question  for  a  moment  and 
look  at  the  other  element  in  prosperity  for  railroads;  viz., 
ample  business.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  \yord  tonnage? 
It  may  be  a  new  one,  but  in  the  railroad  world  it  is  an 
important  one.  Tonnage  multiplied  by  rates  gives  revenue. 
Give  a  railroad  all  the  tonnage  it  can  haul  and  you  may  cut 
the  rates  instead  of  raising  them  and  still  the  railroad  will  be 
prosperous.  Why  are  the  average  rates  per  ton  mile  east  of 
Chicago  about  half  of  those  west?  Because  the  roads  in 
the  east  have  tonnage.  Why  are  the  earnings  of  the  western 
roads  showing  an  increase  this  past  year  in  spite  of  the 
higher  cost  of  everything?  Because  there  has  been  a  heavy 
increase  in  tonnage.  By  increasing  the  tonnage  loaded  in 
cars  the  item  of  car  and  of  car  repairs  per  ton  hauled  is 
cut  down;  by  increasing  the  tonnage  in  trains  the  element 
of  wages,  coal  and  engine  service  per  ton  hauled  is  de- 
creased and  by  increasing  the  number  of  trains  the  cost  of 
track  maintenance,  of  administration  and  of  interest  charges 
per  ton  hauled  is  decreased.  Therefore,  tonnage  is  the  great 
desideratum  of  the  railroad;  heavier  loaded  cars,  heavier 
loaded  trains  and  more  trains.  As  a  consequence,  to  the 
railroads,  tonnage  is,  in  reality,  more  important  than  rates. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  farmer's  side  of  the  controversy. 
There  arc  two  things  that  the  farmer  needs  to  make  his  part 
of  the  common  undertaking  a  success;  viz.,  low  rates  and 
good  service.  While  the  farmer,  yes,  and  the  entire  coun- 
try, has  been  keeping  watch  over  rates,  the  matter  of  service 
is  the  real  necessity;  quick  service  and  prompt  service,  sure 


service  and  reliable  service.  Of  what  use  is  a  low  rate  if 
your  products  cannot  get  to  market  on  time  or  in  proper 
condition?  The  service  given  is  all  important  and  should 
be  carefully  weighed  when  you  are  doing  your  regulating, 
for  you  have  in  your  own  hands,  through  your  commissions, 
the  final  decision  in  the  matter  of  rates. 

Having  seen  that  there  are  other  things  besides  low  rates 
that  the  farmer  needs  and  other  factors  than  high  rates  that 
the  railroad  needs,  we  are  in  a  j)osition  to  study  rates  more 
calmly.  The  matter  is,  of  course,  an  important  one  and  if 
a  railroad  cannot  get  tonnage  it  must  have  rates.  Let  us 
start  out  by  saying  that  the  rate  should  be  a  fair  one.  You 
smile  and  ask,  but  what  is  a  fair  rate?  The  answer  is 
simpler  than  you  think;  it  is  one  that  will  produce  the 
maximum  of  business.  A  rate  that  allow-s  business  to  de- 
velop steadily  and  constantly  is  a  fair  rate.  On  such  a  ba.sis 
as  this  a  rate  might  be  and  often  is  made  so  low  that  if  ap- 
plied to  all  the  Ijusiness  of  the  road  it  would  cause  bank- 
ruptcy, and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  so  high  as  to  give 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  railroad  over  and  above  all  ex- 
penses and  interest  charges.  It  %vas  the  misconception  of 
this  i)rinciple  that  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  railroads 
charged  all  the  traffic  would  bear.  That  the  rates  for  the 
farmer  in  this  state  have  not  been  too  high  in  the  past  is 
shown  by  the  remarkable  development  of  agriculture  in  this 
state.  The  railroad  will  carry  an  orange  three  thousand 
miles  for  you  for  about  half  a  cent,  it  will  take  a  lemon  for 
one-fifth  of  a  cent,  a  pound  of  potatoes  or  a  pound  of  beans 
for  three-quarters  of  a  cent  or  a  pound  of  dried  fruit  for  a 
cent.  Are  these  rates  excessive  when  you  think  of  the  service 
performed?  In  no  country  in  the  world  are  freight  rates 
as  low  as  in  the  L'nited  States.  The  railroad  rate  today 
has  no  real  influence  on  your  profits.  Different  conditions 
in  different  years  give  you  a  good  year  or  a  bad  year.  If 
Florida  has  a  large  crop  of  oranges  and  it  comes  to  market 
at  the  same  time  as  yours,  your  returns  will  lie  low;  if  you 
yourselves  overstock  the  market  the  price  will  be  low  and 
your  ])rofits  small,  but  these  are  not  reasons  for  lower  rates. 
The  fact  that  your  orchard  interests  have  developed  and  are 
continually  developing  is  all  the  rea.son  that  is  necessan-  to 
show  that  the  rates  have  been  low  enough.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, stop  contending  over  the  rate  question  and  let  us  give 
our  attention  to  the  increase  in  tonnage  and  to  better  service. 
You  will  l)e  surjirised  to  find  how  small  the  rate  matter  will 
seem. 

Harmful  Regulation  of  Railro.\ds 

Having  now  di.scussed  the  great  big  point  of  difference 
let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  troubles  other  than  low  rate  that 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads.  In  order  to  control 
the  rates  you  have  formed  commissions  and  the  railroads 
are  thus  the  subject  of  regulation.  This  should  be  a  help 
rather  than  a  trouble  if  properly  handled,  but  they  are,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  over-regulated.  There  is  regulation  by 
the  state  commission;  there  is  regulation  by  other  state  com- 
missions: there  is  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  there  is  regulation  by  the  Health  Commission; 
there  is  regulation  by  the  highway  commissions;  regulation 
ever\-where,  and  then  when  the  different  commissions  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  consciences  the  legislatures  take 
a  hand.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  full  crew  law  where 
the  legislature  has  declared  in  the  interest  of  public  safety 
how  many  brakemen  shall  be  provided  for  trains?  Can  any- 
one show  why  a  train  in  Illinois  can  be  operated  safely  with 
two  brakemen  and  the  same  train  in  California  must  have 
three?  This  simple  little  California  law  costs  the  Santa  Fe 
alone  $50,000  a  year.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  train 
length  law?  Possibly  not,  but  in  a  neighboring  state  they 
limit  the  number  of  cars  that  may  be  handled  in  a  train. 
Can  anyone  show  why  the  public  safety  of  Arizona  is  bene- 
fited by  limiting  the  length  of  trains  to  seventy-five  cars, 
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whereas  in  practically  every  other  state  it  is  permitted  to 
haul  all  of  the  cars  the  locomotive  will  pull?  It  is  not 
regulation  to  which  there  is  objection,  it  is  fool  regulation, 
it  is  conflicting  regulation.  Do  you  know  that  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad  has  to  deal  with  thirteen  state  commissions  and  in 
addition  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
regulations  of  the  various  commissions  differ  from  each  other 
and  also  in  some  cases  with  those  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? 

And  now  you  have  afflicted  the  railroads  with  valuation. 
The  state  of  California  valued  them  and  not  only  has  the 
state  spent  a  large  amount  on  the  work  but  so  have  the  rail- 
roads. As  this  work  was  approaching  completion  the  United 
States  began  to  value  tliem  and  they  have  been  doing  the 
entire  thing  over.  The  cost  to  the  Santa  Fe  railroad,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  valuation  alone,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  one  million  dollars  and  I  assume  as  much 
more  to  the  government.  This  might  be  justified  if  anyone 
could  point  out  the  advantage  either  to  the  railroad  or  the 
state.  I  claim  that  the  valuation  law  has  been  enacted  un- 
der a  misconception.  There  seems  to  have  grown  up  in  this 
country  the  thought  that  the  railroads  should  only  be  al- 
lowed to  earn  six  per  cent  or  less  on  their  cost  and  that 
anything  they  earn  over  this  is  stolen  from  the  public.  This 
is  an  absolutely  wrong  idea.  It  has  been  necessary  in  the 
past  to  resist,  in  the  courts,  rate  reductions  and  the  only  way 
this  could  be  done  was  by  showing  confiscation;  which 
necessitated  showing  that  the  given  rates  did  not  allow  6 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  railroad.  But  nowhere  has  it 
been  decreed  that  6  per  cent  must  be  the  limit  of  the  earn- 
ings. If  this  should  be  fixed  as  a  limit  there  would  be  no 
surplus  in  the  good  years  to  help  out  the  bad  years  and  the 
average  would  be  so  low  as  to  stop  all  investment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  rates  should  not  be  and  are  not  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  the  property  but  should  depend  on  the 
principle  mentioned  above;  viz.,  that  which  will  develop 
the  maximum  business. 

Railroads  Morje  Important  Than  Waterways 

We  felt,  at  first,  that  no  matter  what  rates  were  charged 
we  could  stand  them  if  we  could  only  get  the  railroads. 
We  then  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  rates  were  too  high 
and  that  unlimited  competition  was  needed  to  control  this 
feature,  and  gave  aid  and  encouragement  to  every  railroad 
that  asked  for  it.  This  led  to  the  competition  we  desired, 
but  other  evils  at  once  manifested  themselves,  such  as  lower 
rates  to  larger  shippers.  We  finally  stopped  the  discrimina- 
tion by  requiring  that  all  rates  be  published,  but  we  also 
absolutely  stopped  competition  in  rates;  for  what  road  would 
name  a  lower  rate  when  its  rival  would  at  once  meet  it,  leav- 
ing as  the  only  effect  of  the  lowered  rate  less  income  for 
both?  We  then  turned  to  competition  by  water.  We 
gave  government  aid  to  waterways  and  we  are  today 
pouring  yearly  into  our  waterways  millions  and  mill- 
ions of  useless  expenditures.  You,  in  California,  urged  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  know  that  from  a  railroad  man  a  state- 
ment that  money  spent  in  waterways,  yes  in  the  Panama 
Canal,  is  economically  a  mistake  will  not  carry  much  weight, 
just  at  present,  but  I  make  the  assertion  boldly  and  will 
trust  to  time  to  convince  you.  Have  you  ever  realized  that 
the  charges  for  water  service  would  be  higher  than  those  on 
the  railroad  if  they  were  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  im- 
provements or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rates  on  the  rail- 
roads could  be  less  than  they  are  on  the  water  if  the  entire 
interest  and  maintenance  of  the  railroads  should  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  government?  Have  you  ever  realized  that 
the  railroads  employ  more  men  than  can  possibly  be  em- 
ployed by  water  routes  and  that  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  your  midst  is  a  direct  element  in  the  prosperity  of 
a  country?  Have  you  ever  considered  that  the  fostering  of 
waterways  turns  from  the  railroad  the  tonnage  which  is  the 


one  absolute  requirement  to  enable  low  rates  and  that  you 
thus  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  give  the  service  that  is 
necessary  for  the  best  development  of  agriculture?  All  these 
things  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  have  been  too  little 
considered  in  the  past  in  the  making  of  our  laws  and  in 
our  feelings  toward  the  railroad  problem. 

You  can  thus  see  how  we,  in  this  countr)',  are  floundering. 
In  the  teachings  that  will  go  forth  from  this  temple  which 
we  are  dedicating  today  let  it  be  shown  that  the  railroad  is 
the  twin  brother  of  agriculture,  that  in  considering  what  is 
best  for  one  we  must  consider  the  interest  of  the  other,  that 
regulation  does  not  mean  strangulation;  that  unlimited  com- 
petition may  become  destructive  competition  and  that  a  low 
freight  rate  is  not  the  panacea  for  all  the  troubles  of  the 
farmer. 


"SAILING  DAYS"  FOR  L.C.L.  FREIGHT 

Shortly  before  July  1  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  an- 
nounced a  plan  for  the  installation  of  "sailing  days"  in  the 
handling  of  1.  c.  1.  freight  and  the  designation  of  particular 
stations  at  which  freight  will  be  received  exclusively  for  speci- 
fied destinations.  The  purpose  of  this  plan  was  the  elimina- 
tion of  delays  incident  to  the  rehandling  of  freight  when  con- 
solidating small  shipments  into  full  carloads  at  transfer  sta- 
tions; the  conservation  of  the  car  supply  by  securing  better 
average  loading ;  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  car  and 
train  movements  required  to  transfer  the  given  quantity  of 
freight,  and  improvement  in  the  regularity  of  this  service  by 
systematizing  and  simplifying  operations. 

This  plan  was  placed  in  operation  in  Philadelphia  on 
September  1,  and  in  Baltimore  on  October  1.  It  will  also  be 
introduced  at  New  York,  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  in  a  few 
weeks  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  adopted  ultimately  at 
all  of  the  important  freight  shipping  centers  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  this  plan  at 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  "shipping  day  guides"  were 
printed  and  distributed  among  the  shippers  and  freight  or- 
ganizations in  these  districts.  These  guides  gave  complete 
information  concerning  the  days  on  which  freight  will  be 
accepted  at  the  various  freight  stations  for  points  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  closing  hours  at  each  station  for  the 
various  destination  points. 

The  cities  have  been  divided  into  zones  and  days  have 
been  designated  on  which  each  station  in  the  city  will  receive 
freight  for  different  points.  Closing  hours  have  been  fixed 
at  different  points  throughout  the  afternoon  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion of  teams  and  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  sta- 
tions. 

In  the  10  days  from  September  4  to  13  inclusive  the  av- 
erage loading  of  1.  c.  I.  cars  leaving  Philadelphia  was  in- 
creased nearly  34  per  cent.  On  this  basis  it  is  estimated  that 
when  this  new  system  is  in  full  operation  all  over  the  road 
it  will  save  1,000  cars  a  day  on  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Erie  in  the  transportation  of  less-than-car-load  freight. 
Since  the  installation  of  this  system  many  letters  expressing 
commendation  have  been  received  from  large  shippers,  indi- 
cating that  the  plan  is  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  pa- 
trons of  the  road. 

The  benefits  of  this  plan  are  not  confined  to  the  individual 
road  but  are  also  reflected  on  its  connections.  For  instance, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  announced  the 
installation  of  a  similar  practice  at  a  number  of  its  sta- 
tions. 

A  large  amount  of  1.  c.  1.  freight  originates  in  New  England 
destined  for  points  south  and  west  of  New  York  and  over  100 
cars  of  it  are  handled  through  the  Pennsylvania  transfer  sta- 
tion at  Waverly,  N.  J.,  daily.  The  consolidation  of  these 
shipments  at  the  points  of  origin  on  the  New  Haven  will  do 
much  to  facilitate  the  operation  at  Waverly  transfer  which  is 
now  badly  congested. 


October  19,  1917 
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EDWARD  L.  BROWN 

Edward  L.  Brown,  who  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  has  had  an  extremely  wide  experience 
in  railway  work.  He  has  a  remarkably  level  head  even  for  a 
railroad  executive  and  it  was  this  qualification  above  all 
others  that  recommended  him  to  the  board  of  directors.  The 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  in  a  rather  unsettled  condition.  Va- 
rious factors  which  are  contending  for  the  control  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  which  is  now  under  the  domination  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  have  a  large  investment  in  it,  as  has  also  the 
Gould  estate.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  select  a  man  as 
president  who  not  only  knew  how  to  operate  the  railroad — 
and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  even  if  its  financial  affairs 
were  satisfactorily  straightened  out,  is  a  hard  proposition  to 
operate  under  present  conditions — but  its  president  must  also 
be  able  to  shut  out  from  consideration  internal  and  external 
difficulties  and  devote  him- 
self body  and  soul  to  running 
the  railroad  along  scientific 
lines. 

Mr.  Brown  is  an  indefati- 
gable worker  and  of  such  a 
disposition  that  he  can  turn 
from  the  most  annoying  prob- 
lems to  some  entirely  differ- 
ent subject  with  apparently  a 
perfectly  clear  outlook.  He 
is  entirely  fearless  and  his 
weakness  as  well  as  his 
pastime  consists  of  work.  He 
is  capable  of  carrying  an  im- 
mense amount  of  detail  in 
his  head  and  yet  this  never 
seems  to  obscure  the  broader 
outlook  of  his  work  or  the 
work  of  his  subordinates.  He 
is  a  man  of  kindly  disposi- 
tion and  on  intimate  terms 
with  his  employees.  Mr. 
Brown,  when  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  several  years 
ago,  was  in  general  charge 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Soldier  Summit  (Utah)  sec- 
tion of  the  line.  This  is  the 
most  important  improvement 
that  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  has  undertaken  in 
recent  years  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  4  per  cent  line  with  15  miles  of  2  per  cent  line 
removed  the  point  of  most  serious  congestion.  This  work 
was  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  November  28, 
1913,  page  1013. 

Mr.  Brown  was  bom  in  Iowa  in  1864.  His  first  experi- 
ence in  railroad  work  was  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  in  1875  as  a  messenger  boy.  From  1887  to  1890  he 
was  consecutively  telegraph  operator,  station  agent  and  train 
despatcher  on  this  road.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  joint 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Wabash 
and  the  Iowa  Central,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until 
1888.  From  this  time  to  April,  1891,  he  was  general  agent 
of  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth.  with  office  at  West  Superior,  Wis., 
and  from  April,  1891,  to  November,  1891,  was  commercial 
agent  on  that  same  road,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
In  November  and  Deceml)er  of  1891  he  was  chief  despatcher 
and  superintendent  of  telegraph,  and  from  December,  1891, 
to  March,  1896,  he  was  master  of  transportation  on  this  road, 
being  promoted  to  superintendent  in  March,  1896,  and  re- 
taining this  position  until  June,  1900.    From  June  15,  1900, 


to  February  1,  1902,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  office  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  from  February,  1902,  to  April,  1903,  was  general 
superintendent  of  the  Montana  Central.  In  April,  1903,  he 
was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  district 
of  the  Great  Northern,  and  held  this  position  until  March, 
1907,  when  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the  same  dis- 
trict with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  From  October, 
1907,  to  Feljruary,  1912,  he  was  general  superintendent  of 
the  Western  district  of  the  Great  Northern,  having  his  head- 
quarters at  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash.  From  February, 
1912,  to  July,  1913,  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  at  Denver,  Colo.  In  July,  1913,  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Pacific  also,  and  transferred 
his  headquarters  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  in  September, 
1916,  but  was  forced  to  give  up  this  position  in  March,  1917, 
because  of  ill  health,  which 
later  necessitated  an  opera- 
tion at  Rochester.  Minn. 


E.    L.    Brown 


INCREASED  RATE 
PROCEDURE 

,^  llic    Interstate    Commerce 

^■HF  Commission's  proposed  tenta- 

:I55^^T  tive  order  outlining  a  method 

of  procedure  under  the 
amendment  to  die  commerce 
law  that  requires  railroads 
to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  commission  before  the)- 
may  file  a  tariff  containing 
an  mcreased  charge  is  in  the 
main  satisfactory  to  the  rail- 
roads. This  was  stated  by 
representatives  of  the  roads 
in  various  territories,  at  the 
hearing  called  by  the  com- 
mission at  Washington  on 
Monday  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed order.  Representa- 
tives of  the  shippers,  who 
were  present  in  large  num- 
bers, appeared  desirous  of 
having  some  plan  whicli 
would  give  them  complete 
notice  of  the  carriers'  appli- 
cations in  time  to  protest, 
but  were  not  agreed  as  to  how- 
such  a  plan  could  be  carried 
out  in  practice  and  expressed  no  particular  opposition  to  the 
order.  The  opinion  was  expressed  on  both  sides  tliat  the  plan 
should  result  in  bringing  about  a  greater  degree  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  carriers  and  the  shippers  through  conferences 
before  tariffs  are  prepared  and  that  it  wiU  probably  result  in 
many  rate  controversies  being  threshed  out  before  tariffs  are 
filed  instead  of  afterward. 

It  was  brought  out  during  the  hearing  that  approximately 
1,100  applications  for  permission  to  file  tariffs  are  now  pend- 
ing before  the  commission. 

G.  M.  Freer,  president  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  said  the  shippers  were  especially  interested  in  secur- 
ing detailed  notice  of  the  applications  before  they  are  acted 
upon  and  said  he  had  received  a  suggestion  that  applications 
he  put  on  file  at  places  where  the  roads  are  now  required  to 
keep  a  complete  file  of  tariffs.  Luther  M.  Walter  suggested 
that  either  the  commission  or  the  carriers  pay  for  publishing 
lists  of  applications  in  a  trade  paper  or  papers.  R.  D. 
Rynder,  speaking  for  a  number  of  Chicago  attorneys  prac- 
tising before  the  commission,  suggested  that  applications  be 
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kept  on  file  for  30  days,  but  that  this  should  not  apply  to 
merely  perfunctory  tariffs  intended  to  correct  errors,  etc., 
which  should  be  allowed  to  become  effective  at  once.  He 
thought  the  plan  of  sending  notice  of  applications  to  ship- 
pers' organizations  would  prove  inadequate.  S.  H.  Cowan 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  commission  should  not  attempt 
to  decide  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  before  approving 
them  for  filing.  A.  E.  Helm,  of  the  Kansas  Commission, 
thought  that  the  commission  should  have  a  large  measure  of 
discretion  as  to  handling  applications;  that  as  to  many  it 
could  dispose  of  them  informally  and  without  publicity  and 
as  to  the  others  it  should  give  general  notice  and  hold  hear- 
ings. 

On  behalf  of  the  southern  carriers,  R.  Walton  Moore  said 
that  the  tentative  plan  should  be  given  a  trial  and  that  the 
commission  should  not  attempt  to  restrict  its  practice  by  too 
many  rigid  rules.  Because  a  large  majority  of  the  appli- 
cations would  be  of  minor  importance,  the  commission  should 
not  attempt  to  fix  a  definite  period  before  they  could  be  acted 
upon  and  a  plan  of  widespread  publicity  would  be  unneces- 
sary. 

J.  C.  Lincoln,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York, 
thought  a  plan  could  be  arranged  by  which  the  carriers 
could  notify  interested  shippers. 

F.  H.  Wood,  representing  the  western  lines,  said  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  broadest  discretion  of  the  commission. 
Otherwise,  he  said,  the  law  would  prove  unworkable,  but 
he  thought  that  great  good  might  result  from  it  if  it  can  be 
made  workable,  by  offering  an  opportunity  for  a  freer  dis- 
cussion with  .shippers  alwut  proposed  advances  before  they 
are  put  in  tariff  form.  He  thought  one  result  would  be  to 
do  away  very  largely  with  the  suspension  docket. 

The  commission  has  announced  that  its  board  heretofore 
known  as  the  Investigation  and  Suspension  Board  will  here- 
after be  known  as  the  Fifteenth  Section  Board  and  in  addi- 
tion to  its  previous  duties  will  in  future  receive  for  the  com- 
mission all  applications  of  carriers  under  the  amended  fif- 
teenth section  for  permission  to  file  tariffs  carrying  increased 
rates,  fares  or  charges. 


THE  MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS'  CONVENTION 

The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Maintenance  of 
Way  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  held  at  the  Hollanden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  October  16  to  18  inclusive.  The  officers  of  this  organi- 
zation for  the  past  year  were:  President,  F.  C.  Rieboldt, 
master  painter,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  first  vice-president,  H.  E.  Conrad,  master  painter, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Huntington,  Pa.;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  E.  Wilson,  master  painter.  New  York,  New  Haven 
k  Hartford,  Hartford,  Conn.;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  W. 
Hager,  master  painter,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Rieboldt 
with  an  attendance  of  about  40  members  and  guests.  After 
prayer  by  Rev.  John  S.  Ruthledge,  an  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  Harry  L.  Davis,  mayor  of  Cleveland,  who 
spoke  on  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  people  of  the  cit>'  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  second  Liberty  Loan.  Mr.  Rieboldt,  in 
his  address,  called  particular  attention  to  the  steps  taken  In- 
the  American  Railway  Association  whicli  are  designed  to  bring 
about  the  eventual  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  various 
voluntary  railway  organizations,  the  plan  being  to  designate 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  at  the  pri- 
mary body  to  exercise  proper  supervision  and  discipline  over 
the  others.  He  urged  a  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the 
convention.  The  secretary's  report  showed  a  membership  of 
75,  there  being  no  appreciable  change  during  the  past  year. 

A  paper  by  C.  F.  Loweth,  chief  engineer,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  which,  owing  to  his  absence,  was  read 


for  him,  and  entitled  "Painters  and  Painters,"  presented  a 
rather  broad  aspect  of  the  painter  and  his  relation  to  life 
and  his  work. 

C.  H.  Hall,  general  superintendent,  Patton  Paint  Com- 
]iany,  Milwaukee,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Painting  of  Interior 
Wails."  In  this  he  discussed  the  use  of  white  lead,  zinc 
oxide  and  lithophone  composed  of  approximately  72  per  cent 
barium  sulphate  and  28  per  cent  of  zinc  sulphide,  as  the 
pigments  for  this  class  of  work.  The  relative  values  of  these 
materials  for  interior  use  were  outlined  with  respect  to  white- 
ness, durability,  use  with  dryers  and  enamels  and  in  the 
production  of  various  finishes.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
need  of  economizing  in  the  use  of  materials  and  the  need  of 
resorting  to  other  ingredients  for  paints  at  the  present  time. 
The  need  of  clean,  dry  surfaces  was  urged  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  success,  since  even  the  best  materials  may  give 
poor  results  if  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled. 

Edward  H.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Painters'  Magazine,  gave 
an  extemporaneous  talk  on  the  present  paint  material  situ- 
ation. He  said  that  the  present  estimate  for  the  flax  seed 
crop  of  the  LTnited  States  was  11,000,000  bu.,  whereas  the 
normal  consumption  for  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  was 
29,000,000  bu.  The  average  annual  production  of  flax  seed 
in  this  country  is  above  16,000,000  bu.,  the  deficiency  being 
made  up  ordinarily  by  seed  produced  in  Argentine.  How- 
ever, the  last  South  American  crop  v,as  a  virtual  failure 
and  the  shortage  is  a  most  serious  one.  China  wood  oil  and 
other  oils  that  may  be  used  as  substitutes  in  some  cases  are 
also  scarce  owing  to  inadequate  shipping  and  other  reasons. 
Soya  beans  and  sunflower  seeds,  the  cultivation  of  which 
has  been  encouraged  in  this  countrs'  for  the  prcxluction  of 
.substitute  oils  are  so  much  in  demand  for  food,  that  they  do 
not  lielp  the  paint  oil  situation  to  any  extent. 

Zinc  white  is  practically  out  of  the  market,  as  the  gov- 
ernment is  now  requiring  it  to  be  conserved  for  use  in  auto- 
mobile tires.  Whiting  from  which  putty  is  made  is  also 
scarce,  as  it  has  not  been  imported  for  over  six  months 
owing  to  the  diversion  of  shipping  in  favor  of  products  con- 
sidered more  essential  at  the  present  time.  Attention  was 
also  directed  to  conditions  in  England  which  may  eventually 
obtain  here  to  the  serious  embarrassment  of  wall  paper  hang- 
ers. .'\s  a  measure  of  food  conservation  the  British  govern- 
ment has  forbidden  the  use  of  flours  of  any  kind  for 
pastes. 

H.  B.  Wilson  read  a  paper  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  protect  the  public  from  paint  or  accident  when  painters 
are  at  work  around  stations,  with  particular  reference  to 
safe  scaffolds  and  ladders  and  barriers  to  keep  people  away 
from  the  wet  paint.  This  led  to  discussion  of  the  use  of 
drop  cloths  and  building  paper  to  protect  floors  and  furni- 
ture. 


Few  Meters  and  High  Water  Consumption. — With 
only  6.9  of  its  services  and  21  per  cent  of  its  consumption 
metered  a  per  capita  water  consumption  of  249  gal.  a  dav 
was  indicated  at  Chicago  in  1916,  according  to  the  last 
annual  report  of  John  Ericson,  city  engineer.  On  a  very 
hot  .\ugust  day  the  pumpage  was  320  gal.  per  capita,  and 
from  8  to  10  a.  m.  the  rate  w-as  340  gal.  per  capita.  The 
total  pumpage  at  these  two  rates  was  753,000,000  and  850,- 
000,000  gal.     Every  available  pumping  unit  was  in  service. 

Wage  Increases  Ordered  in  Japan. — The  Far  East 
Commercial  Supplement  states  that  the  Railway  Board  has 
decided  to  raise  the  wage  standard.  Officials  receiving  less 
than  40  yen  ($19.94)  per  month  are  to  have  a  2-yen  ($1) 
increase,  and  those  who  are  paid  per  diem  are  to  get  6  sen 
(.■!  cents)  more  each  working  day.  "Two  yen  a  month  seems 
to  be  a  small  sum,  but  it  means  a  great  deal  to  this  class  of 
workers.  .\11  private  establishments  will  probably  follow 
suit,"  the  newspaper  states. — Commerce  Report. 
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\VASHIN'.,lnN.      J).     {\,     OctohtT      17,      1917. 

Eastern  Roads  Ask  to  Reopen  Rate  Case 

The  eastern  railroads,  at  a  conference  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  Wednesday,  will  begin  negotia- 
tions looking  to  a  renewal  of  their  campaign  begun  early  in 
the  spring  for  a  general  advance  in  freight  rates  which  the 
commission  granted  only  in  part  in  its  decision  in  the  15 
per  cent  case  in  June.  It  is  understood  that  the  western 
roads  are  considering  similar  action,  but  have  not  yet  reached 
a  definite  decision. 

The  request  of  the  easten  carriers  came  in  a  letter  to  the 
commission,  dated  October  12,  from  George  F.  Randolph, 
commissioner  for  the  lines  in  Official  Classification  territory, 
requesting  an  informal  conference.  To  this  Chairman  Hall 
replied  Ijy  wire  on  Saturday  that  the  matters  referred  to  might 
jje  presented  to  the  commission  at  a  public  session  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon.     Mr.  Randolph's  letter  was  as  follows: 

"The  Trunk  Line  traffic  executives,  after  a  discussion  to- 
day, desired  me  to  try  to  arrange  for  a  short  informal  con- 
ference with  the  commission  next  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
(Wednesday  preferred)  to  talk  over  the  rates  on  traffic  not 
favorably  acted  upon  in  the  recent  decision  of  the  '15  per 
cent  advance  in  rates  case,'  some  of  which  are  now  covered 
by  suspended  tariffs  and  hearings  arranged  for,  others  cov- 
ered by  tariffs  which  carriers  cancelled  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  commission;  and  possibly  other  matters  germane  to  the 
suJjject  of  securing  all  of  the  results  originally  asked  for. 

"The  tiiought  ari.ses  from  the  carriers'  keen  necessities  as 
shown  by  the  results  since  the  case  was  presented  and  was 
encouraged  ljy  the  language  of  the  commission  on  page  23  of 
its  decision  as  to  amplifying  its  order  if  the  necessity  became 
apparent.  If  a  few  of  us  could  have  the  j)rivilcge  of  such 
conference  on  next  Wednesday,  it  is  thought  it  will  be  of 
great  assistance  at  the  present  time  in  reaching  a  prompt 
conclusion  as  to  future  action." 

The  commission's  decision  allowed  advances  approximat- 
ing 15  per  cent  in  the  eastern  class  rates  and  advances  were 
also  allowed  to  go  into  effect  in  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal, 
coke  and  iron  ore.  Since  then  the  carriers  have  filed  tariffs 
on  numerous  commodity  rates,  as  to  which  it  was  claimed  that 
advances  were  made  necessary  because  of  their  relation  to  the 
class  rates  and  the  commission  has  susjiended  them. 

The  hope  of  the  carriers  that  the  commission  may  change 
the  opinion  exprcs.sed  in  its  report  of  June  27  is  based  on  the 
recent  reduction  in  net  income  taken  in  connection  with  the 
commission's  statement  that  "we  shall,  through  the  medium 
of  the  monthly  reports  of  the  carriers,  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  operating  re.sults  for  the  future,  and  if  it  shall  de- 
velop that  the  fears  which  have  prompted  the  carriers  are 
realized  or  that  their  realization  is  imminent,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  meet  that  situation  by  such  modification  or  ampli- 
fication of  the  conclusions  and  orders  herein  reached  and  en- 
tered as  are  shown  to  be  justified." 

While  gross  earnings  have  been  increasing  rapidly 
throughout  the  year  expenses  have  been  increasing  so  much 
faster  that  the  net  operating  revenue  for  eight  months  of  the 
calendar  \ear,  according  to  the  preliminary  summarv  for  177 
roads  given  out  by  the  commission  on  Saturda\',  shows  a  fall- 
ing off  of  559,000,000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod for  1916.  For  the  eastern  roads  alone,  however,  the  loss 
as  compared  with  1916  was  nearly  $40,000,000,  the  western 
and  southern  roads  still  showing  a  gain  over  last  year.  The 
eastern  roads,  however,  have  shown  a  decrease  in  oj>erating 
income  for  every  month  of  this  year,  and  the  net  revenue  for 
eight  months,  according  to  the  preliminary  summary,  was 
$5,029  per  mile  as  compared  with  $5,714  in'l916.  Their  op- 
erating revenues  per  mile  had  increased  from  $17,955  to 
$19,66.\  but  expenses  had  increa.sed  from  $12,209  to  $14,- 
634.    For  .Vugust  the  western  lines  also  showed  a  decrease  in 


net,  while  the  southern  lines  still  showed  an  increase  and  for 
the  220,455  miles  of  road  the  net  revenue  was  $507  as  com- 
pared with  $528  in  August,  1916. 

The  commission  in  its  decision  gave  an  estimate  based  on 
four  months'  figures  that  the  ratio  of  operating  income  to  in- 
vestment for  the  year  would  be  5.81  for  all  roads  and  4.89 
for  the  eastern  roads,  although  it  said  that  increasing  costs 
subsequent  to  April  would  probai)ly  diminish  these  figures 
somewhat.  For  seven  months  of  the  year  the  ratios  were  5. 5 5 
for  all  roads  as  compared  with  5.87  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1916,  and  4.73  for  the  eastern  roads,  as  compared 
with  6.51. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  in  Washington  recentl)- 
about  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  administration  regard- 
ing its  attitude  toward  the  railways,  w^hich  it  is  Ix^ieved  has 
been  brought  about  in  part  at  least  by  contact  with  some  of 
the  big  men  in  the  railroad  and  financial  world  who  have 
been  in  Washington  for  war  work,  and  in  part  by  recognition 
of  the  important  part  being  played  by  the  railways  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  Senator  Newlands,  chairman  of  the  joint 
congressional  committee  on  interstate  commerce,  was  recently 
quoted  as  follows: 

"We  have  passed  that  period  in  the  relations  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  railways  when  the  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  directed  to  punitive  and  correctional  action. 
The  things  which  the  government  set  out  to  do  more  than  10 
years  ago  in  the  way  of  regulating  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  have  been  accomplished.  The  time  is  now  at  hand 
when  the  attitude  of  the  government  must  and  will  become 
one  of  constructive  co-operation." 

Fuel  Administration  Provides  for  Railroad  Needs. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  orders  to  distribute  coal  on  a  priority 
basis  and  regulate  the  movement  of  coal  cars,  issued  on  Oc- 
tober 10  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  provides  for  taking 
care  of  the  fuel  coal  reciuircments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, which  serves  about  700  mines,  by  a  plan  under  which 
all  producers  of  bituminous  along  the  Pennsylvania  will  con- 
tribute regularly  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  fuel  needed  for 
its  operation,  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  government  except 
where  already  fixed  by  contract.  It  was  also  announced  that 
other  railroads  will  be  served  through  similar  orders  soon  to 
follow,  which  will  comjirise  the  first  series. 

Commercial  coal  will  be  distributed  by  the  second  series  of 
orders  in  the  a[)])ortionment  plan,  giving  preference  in  order 
to  the  government,  domestic  users,  public  utilities  and  all 
commercial  organizations  using  coal.  The  present  order, 
which  recognizes  the  fact  that  unless  the  railroads  are  ade- 
quately supplied  with  fuel  no  one  else  can  be.  was  adopted 
after  conferences  extending  over  the  past  two  weeks  with  a 
committee  composed  of  the  following:  C.  M.  Scheaffer,  chair- 
man Commission  on  Car  Service:  D.  E.  Spangler,  the  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Car  Ser^■ice  who  gives  especial  atten- 
tion to  coal  matters;  G.  W.  Kirtley,  assistant  to  R.  S.  Lovctt, 
director  of  priority  in  transportation:  E.  H.  De  Groot.  Jr., 
chief  of  Division  of  Car  Service,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; A.  G.  Gutheim.  attorney-examiner  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  L.  .■\.  Snead,  representing  the  Fuel  .Ad- 
ministration; T.  H.  Watkins.  president  Pennsylvania  Coal  & 
Coke  Corporation;  J.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  of  the  .Altoona  Coal  &  Coke 
Company;  \A'.  K.  Field,  president  Pittsburgh  Coal  Conijiany 
and  president  National  Coal  As.sociation;  and  H.  W.  War- 
ren, attorney  for  the  Fuel  .Administration. 

The  Pennsylvania,  like  many  other  railroads,  was  unable 
to  contract  for  its  full  supi)ly  before  the  President's  prices 
went  into  effect,  and  not  only  has  the  uncontracted  coal  sup- 
ply |->een  small  but  it  cannot  l)e  obtained  at  higher  prices. 
The  road  has  therefore  been  obliged  to  confiscate  coal  and  to 
set  aside  certain  days  on  which  it  would  set  cars  for  loading 
only  with  fuel  coal.  Representations  were  made  some  t'rae 
ago  by  mine  operators  to  the  Fuel  Admini-stration  that  tlijir 
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coal  was  being  confiscated  by  the  railroad.  The  statement 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  says  that  the  road's  right  to  do 
this  is  unquestioned  but  that  the  practice  diverted  a  good  deal 
of  commercial  coal  already  contracted  for,  which  displeased 
dealers  to  whom  it  had  been  consigned  and  also  resulted  in 
an  uneconomical  use  of  cars,  confiscating  cars  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  available  for  commercial  loading  because 
often  the  railroad  was  obliged  to  keep  coal  on  the  cars  longer 
than  is  necessary  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

The  order  provides  the  method  of  apportioning  the  uncon- 
tracted  coal  and  also  that  operators  who  have  already  agreed 
to  supply  the  road  with  the  amount  that  would  be  deemed 
their  correct  percentage  will  continue  their  contracts  and  re- 
main unaffected  by  the  new  order.  Other  mines  must  con- 
tribute the  amount  declared  to  be  equitable  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration at  the  government  price.  It  is  stated  that  the 
amounts  required  will,  in  some  instances,  interfere  with  the 
delivery  of  full  consignments  called  for  by  their  contracts 
with  customers  but  the  railroads  must  be  kept  running  and 
the  Fuel  Administration  suggests  that  operators  withhold  coal 
from  persons  or  corporations  needing  it  least,  and  that  they 
also  attend  particularly  to  the  supply  of  roads  other  than  tlie 
Pennsylvania. 

"It  is  deemed  particularly  essential,"  the  statement  con- 
tinues, "that  coal  needed  by  the  United  States  government  be 
not  interfered  with.  The  Fuel  Administration  may  make  a 
special  priority  order  in  special  cases  and  intends  to  care 
fully  for  domestic  users.  Munition  plants  and  firms  manu- 
facturing necessities  of  life  would  come  into  the  priority  or- 
der class.  The  plan  is  expected  to  show  immediate  results 
in  an  increased  supply  of  coal  cars  and  a  steady,  equitable 
flow  of  fuel  to  the  railroads."  Some  of  those  who  had  to  do 
with  drawing  up  the  order  also  hope  that  it  may  have  some 
effect  after  the  present  emergency  is  a  thing  of  the  past  as  a 
possible  foundation  for  placing  the  provision  of  a  railroad 
fuel  supply  on  some  regular  basis  which  will  recognize  the 
paramount  needs  of  the  railroads  for  coal  and  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  confiscation  and  similar  methods  which  often 
cause  much  friction.     The  order  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  appearing  to  the  United  Slates  Fuel  Administrator  that,  under  the 
present  method  of  procuring  for  the  use  of  the  companies  hereinafter  named 
railroad  coal  not  now  under  contract,  and  which  under  present  conditions 
can  not  now  be  contracted  for,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for 
the  use  of  itself  and  its  operated  companies  .  .  .  there  results  loss  of 
car  efficiency,  discrimination  in  car  supply  as  between  mines,  disturbance 
of  the  mine-labor  factor,  interference  with  commercial  coal  distribution, 
and  interference  with  priority  orders  covering  the  distribution  of  other 
coal;  and  thai  an  adequate  and  regular  supply  of  bituminous  coal  for  use 
as  railroad  fuel  by  said  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  its  aforesaid 
operated  companies  is  necessary  for  the  national  security  and  defense,  for 
the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
necessaries  as  defined  in  the  act  of  Congress  hereinafter  referred  to. 

"The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  acting  under  authority  of  an 
executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  August  23, 
1917,  appointing  said  administrator,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
said  order  and  of  the  act  of  Congress  therein  referred  to  and  approved 
August  10.  1917. 

"Hereby  orders  and  directs  that  from  and  after  October  15,  1917,  and 
until  further  order  of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  but  not  exceeding  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  now  engaged,  and  subject 
to  modification  hereafter  by  him,  producers  of  bituminous  coal  operating 
mines  (including  mines  hereafter  opened  or  beginning  or  renewing  opera- 
tion) located  on  the  lines  of  and  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  its  aforesaid  operated  companies  shall  produce,  sell,  ship,  and 
distribute  bituminous  coal  to  said  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  its 
aforesaid  operated  companies  for  their  use  as  railroad  coal,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing plan: 

"(l)  The  percentage  proportion  which  the  aggregate  requirement  of 
said  Pennsylvnnia  Railroad  Company  and  its  aforesaid  operated  companies 
bears  to  the  capacity  of  all  such  mines,  as  rated  by  the  railroad,  shall  be 
ascertained,  and  each  mine  which  is  furnishing  such  or  a  greater  percentage 
under  contract  shall,  during  the  life  of  the  contract,  continue  so  to  produce 
and  sell  such  coal  at  the  contract  price,  and  shall  ship  and  distribute  such 
coal  regularly  each  week  when  the  mine  operates  and  ships,  and  so  far  as 
practicable  in  equal   daily  quantities  regardless  of  other  obligations. 

"(2)  The  requirement  not  obtained  from  mines  furnishing  such  or  a 
greater  percentage  under  the  preceding  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  requisitioned 
from  the  remaining  mines  at  the  going  government  pi'ice,  subject,  however, 
to  any  revision  which  may  be  made  retroactively  effective  in  the  percentage 
proportion  that  such  remaining  coal  requirement  of  said  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  and  its  aforesaid  operated  companies  bears  to  the  capacity 
of  such  remaining  mines  as  rated  by  the  railroad,  subject,  however,  to  the 
limitation  that  each  mine  under  contract  shall  produce  and  tell  not  less 
than  its  contract  obligation  at  the  contract  price,  and  shall  ship  and  dis- 
tribute   all    such    coal    regularly    each    week    when    the    mine    operates    and 


ships,  and  so  far  as  practicable  in  equal  daily  quantities,  regardless  of  other 
obligations. 

"/(  is  further  ordered.  That  said  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  its 
aforesaid  operated  companies  shall,  not  later  than  Saturday  of  each  week, 
file  with  the  undersigned  a  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  the  coal 
which  during  the  following  week  shall  be  requisitioned  from  each  producer 
and  mine  upon  the  authority  of  this  order,  and  shall  post  in  the  office  of  the 
car  distributor  for  each  district  concerned  a  copy  of  the  statement  so  filed 
with  the  undersigned,  and  shall  give  notice  to  each  producer  from  whom 
coal  shall  be  requisitioned  upon  the  authority  of  this  order,  showing  the 
amount  of  coal  which  during  the  week  following  shall  be  requisitioned 
from  each  of  such  producer's  mines. 

"It  is  further  ordered  that  this  order  for  assuring  an  adequate  and  reg- 
ular supply  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and 
its  aforesaid  operated  companies  is_  hereby  given  priority,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  diversion  and  other  regulation  by  the  Fuel  Administrator,  either 
generally  or  in  any  special  case,  over  all  and  any  contracts  of  any  producer 
operating  mines  located  on  the  lines  aforesaid." 

Coal  Production 

The  Fuel  Administration  issued  a  statement  on  October 
10  stating  that  the  coal  production  this  year  will  exceed  that 
of  last  year  by  10  per  cent  and  that  of  two  years  ago  by  23  yi 
per  cent.  These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal .Survey  in  a  bulletin  showing  that  last  year's  bituminous 
production  was  in  excess  of  502,000,000  tons  and  that  this 
year's  production  should  reach  552,000,000  tons,  while  an- 
thracite should  show  substantially  the  same  increase.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Geological  Survey  .\merica  is  now  nearly  a 
month  ahead  of  last  year's  production  at  this  time.  The  em- 
bargo against  sending  coal  to  Canada  has  been  lifted  and  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  it  will  be  supplied  on 
a  pro  rata  basis  substantially  as  though  it  were  a  state  of  the 
Union.  Last  year  Canada  got  approximately  19,000,000 
tons  of  coal  from  this  country.  "The  question  of  shortage 
for  this  year,"  said  Dr.  Garfield,  "will  depend  upon  whether 
the  American  demand  has  increased  by  more  than  the  10  per 
cent  increase  in  production.  If  our  industrial  development, 
from  the  war  and  other  causes,  has  grown  beyond  that  then 
we  must  go  short.  We  have  no  figures  at  hand  to  tell  what 
that  development  has  been." 

The  Fuel  .Administrator  has  announced  a  further  classifi- 
cation of  bituminous  coal  mines  in  several  outlying  districts 
allowing  considerable  increases  in  the  prices  as  compared 
with  those  fixed  in  the  President's  original  price-fixing  order. 

Anthracite  coal  dealers  and  operators  controlling  most  of 
the  country's  supply  held  a  meeting  with  Federal  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator Garfield  and  his  staff  on  Tuesday,  to  discuss  the 
anthracite  situation  and  arrange  for  co-operation  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

A  working  committee  of  three  will  be  designated  among 
the  dealers,  to  aid  in  collecting  data  which  are  to  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  Anthracite  is  being 
shipped  at  present  in  large  quantities  to  tlie  Northwest,  New 
England  and  other  parts  of  the  country  that  particularly  need 
it.  Shipments  to  New  England  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1917  were  665,704  tons  greater  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year,  according  to  figures  furnished  the  Fuel 
.Administration  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information. 

Aggregate  shipments  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year 
were  6,455,941.  Last  year  they  were  5,790,237.  Shipments 
from  the  anthracite  region  have  been  going  forward  to  New 
England' for  the  past  two  months  in  SO-car  trains  at  the  rate 
of  two  trains  or  more  a  day.  Because  of  the  late  spring,  ship- 
ments of  anthracite  to  the  upper  lake  ports  to  September  1 
were  slightly  less  than  up  to  the  same  time  last  year.  The 
priority  order  by  which  a  continuous  flow  of  coal  is  going 
westward  b}-  water  is  expected  to  remedy  this  soon. 


The  Railways  of  Hondur,\s. — The  railway  system  of 
Honduras  at  the  present  time  consists  of  579  km.  (359  miles) 
of  line,  including  those  belonging  to  the  National  Lines, 
the  line  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  Potrillos  (operated  by  the 
state),  the  Vaccarro  Railway  (a  privately  owned  line),  tlie 
Tela  Railway,  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Company's  line,  and  the 
Trujillo  Railway. 


National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners 

President   Max  Thelen  of  Association  Discusses  Railroad 
Problem  and  the  Duty  of   Commissioners   in   War   Time 


THE  29th  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Railway  Commissioners  was  held  at  Washington 
beginning  October  16  with  an  attendance  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of  31 
states.  Max  Thelen,  of  the  California  Commission,  president 
of  the  association,  presided. 

Henry  C.  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  following  the  usual 
custom,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  changed  conditions  in  the 
transportation  business  brought  about  by  the  war  and  urged 
the  utmost  co-operation  among  the  regulating  commissions 
and  the  carriers  and  shippers  in  solving  the  problems  neces- 
sary to  win  the  war  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  described 
the  organization  of  the  Railroad's  War  Board  and  said  that 
the  result  of  the  co-operative  action  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads was  immediately  responded  to  by  a  similar  spirit  on  the 
part  of  shippers.  If  the  railroads  had  stood  on  their  rights 
and  attempted  to  act  arbitrarily,  he  said,  there  never  would 
have  been  produced  such  results  as  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  cheerful  getting  together  of  both  sides.  A  similar 
policy  had  been  pursued  by  the  Commission's  Division  of  Car 
Service  in  co-operating  with  the  Commission  on  Car  Service, 
the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  Director  of  Priority  of 
Transportation,  with  tlic  result  that  it  has  not  been  necessary 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  issue  any  orders 
under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Esch-Pomerene  law. 

The  various  interests  have  been  able  to  work  together  in 
such  a  way  that  their  action  has  been  the  result  of  a  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  what  was  best,  and  as  a  result  the  orders  of 
the  Commission  of  Car  Service  have  met  with  almost  unani- 
mous and  instanst  response  from  the  individual  railways  be- 
cause there  has  always  been  knowledge  that  if  any  of  its 
orders  were  not  complied  with  they  might  be  followed  up 
by  mandatory  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This  illustrates.  Chairman  Hall  said,  that  the  importance  of 
the  existence  of  power  is  not  always  shown  by  the  use  of 
that  power;  often  the  knowledge  that  it  is  there  is  sufficient. 
Referring  to  the  activities  of  regulating  bodies,  he  said  that 
the  necessity  of  winning  the  war  bears  upon,  all  in  their  re- 
spectful official  capacities  and,  in  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  laws  under  which  they  act,  the  state  of  war  should  be 
considered  as  a  prime  factor  in  whatever  action  is  taken. 
He  referred  to  the  increased  inefficiency  of  freight  operation, 
brought  about  by  the  co-0]^ration  of  shippers  and  carriers 
as  an  example  to  all  and  urged  special  efforts  to  compose  dif- 
ferences before  they  reached  the  stage  of  formal  litigation.  He 
also  reiterated  the  commission's  former  recommendations  to- 
ward a  greater  degree  of  co-operation  between  tlie  state  and  the 
federal  commissions,  saying  that  although  tliere  has  been  no 
legislation  along  these  lines,  the  association,  through  the 
selection  of  a  committee,  might  prepare  the  way  for  such  co- 
operation during  the  war  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  any  con- 
flict of  jurisdictions.  Chairman  Hall  referred  to  the  law 
passed  by  Congress  last  year  giving  the  President  power  to 
take  over  the  operation  of  railroads  if  necessan,',  saying  that 
the  power  to  commandeer  the  railroads  has  not  been  exercised, 
while  the  power  to  commandeer  carriers  by  waters  has  been 
exercised.  This  power  over  the  railroads,  he  said,  may  yet 
be  exercised,  but  thus  far  all  who  have  had  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  railway  transportation  have  worked  together  so 
harmoniously  that  the  President  has  not  seen  the  need  of 
exercising  his  authority. 

Max  Thelen,  president  of  the  association,   delivered  the 


opening   address   of   the   convention,    in   which   he   said   in 
part: 

The  Duty  of  the  State  Commissions  During  and  after 
THE  War 

"At  this  time,  when  individual  action  yields  to  collective 
patriotic  endeavor,  each  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Railway  Commissioners  asks  himself — What  action  can  I 
take  and  what  action  can  my  commission  take  to  serve  the 
nation  during  the  war,  and  what  can  I  do  now  in  preparation 
for  the  vital  problems  which  will  come  after  the  war,  so  that 
they  may  be  wisely  and  patriotically  solved  and  so  that  the 
nation  in  the  solution  thereof  may  grow  stronger,  more 
efficient  and  more  fit? 

"It,  of  course,  goes  without  saying  that  each  commission- 
er pledges  himself  unreservedly  to  ever}'  service  which  his 
state  and  his  nation  may  ask  of  him  in  the  present  emergency. 
We  all  desire  to  be  of  service,  but  to  many  of  us  the  path  of 
most  effective  service  is  not  clear.  In  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  translate  our  desire  to  help  into  terms  of  specific  and 
definite  action,  I  shall  draw  attention  to  certain  steps  which, 
in  my  judgement,  the  various  state  commissions  can  and 
ought  to  take  to  liclp  the  nation  in  the  war. 

"To  assist  in  the  solution  of  our  serious  car  shortage  prob- 
lem, the  state  railroad  and  public  service  commissions  have 
.sent  circular  letters  urging  all  shippers  to  co-operate  with 
the  railroads  by  prompt  loading,  by  loading  to  full  capacity 
and  by  prompt  unloading  of  freight  cars,  by  distributing 
empty  cars  into  districts  where  needed,  increasing  the  daily 
mileage  of  locomotives  and  freight  cars,  reducing  the  number 
of  locomotives  and  freight  cars  awaiting  repairs  in  shops, 
and  other  measures  the  railroads  have  patriotically  assisted  in 
securing  greater  efficiency  of  their  limited  transfxjrtation 
equipment.  While  the  co-operation  of  the  public  authorities, 
the  shippers  and  the  railroads  has  produced  gratifying  re- 
sults, the  situation  is  still  serious  and  threatens  to  become 
more  acute  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 

"The  state  commissions  must  render  further  service  in  the 
car  shortage  problem.  Wherever  we  find  in  our  states  that 
extra  fare  or  limited  passenger  trains  are  being  run  in  excess 
of  reasonalile  necessit}-,  wherever  we  find  that  unnecessary 
trains  of  any  character  are  being  operated  between  competi- 
tive points,  wherever  we  find  that  other  unnecessary  exp>enses 
are  still  being  incurred  by  the  railroads,  it  is  Uie  dut)'  of  the 
state  commissions  to  take  affirmative  action,  to  draw  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  railroads  and  to  urge  them,  not 
merely  to  authorize  them,  to  eliminate  the  unnecessan.'  service 
and  expense  so  as  to  conserve  their  transportation  efficiency. 
While  we  are  at  war,  the  American  people  do  not  need  lux- 
urious passenger  service.  In  these  matters  the  state  commis- 
sions should  be  leaders  and  not  followers. 

"The  permanent  solution  of  the  car  shortage  and  other 
fundamental  railroad  problems  are  matters  to  which  I  shall 
hereinafter  refer.  Let  us,  however,  at  the  present  time  take 
every  emergency  measure  which  can  be  of  assistance,  even 
though  temporarily  inconveniencing  our  people,  so  as  to  help 
win  the  war. 

"So  important  do  I  regard  the  giving  of  direct  and  imme- 
diate assistance  by  the  state  commissions  to  help  win  the 
war  that  I  recommend  to  this  convention  that  it  create  a 
Special  War  Committee  which  shall  he  charged  with  the  duty 
of  conferring  witli  the  appropriate  federal  and  state  author- 
ities and  with  each  state  commission  and  of  giving  advice 
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and  suggestions  as  to  what  each  commission  can  do  affirm- 
atively and  constructively  to  help  the  nation  in  the  present 
emergency." 

Mr.  Thelen  referred  to  tlie  applications  of  the  steam  rail- 
roads to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  the 
various  state  commissions  to  increase  their  freight  rates  15 
per  cent,  vi'hich,  he  said,  were  based  largely  on  increased 
operating  expenses  due  to  the  war,  but  he  said  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  gratification  that  concurrently  with  these  increased 
operating  expenses  there  have  been  such  increases  not  only 
in  gross  revenues,  but  also  in  net  revenues  that  it  will  pre- 
sumably not  be  necessary  for  the  steam  railroads  to  press 
their  applications  where  they  have  not  already  been  dis- 
missed. He  then  referred  to  the  increases  in  net  earnings 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  and  said  that,  while  there 
was  a  decrease  for  the  first  six  months,  the  position  of  the 
railroads  should  be  measured  not  by  comparison  with  the 
record  year  of  1916,  but  by  the  increase  of  nearly  $155,000,- 
000  in  net  earnings  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
1915.  While  he  considered  the  steam  railroads  in  a  con- 
dition of  prosperity,  he  declared  that  many  other  public 
utilities  have  not  enjoyed  the  increase  in  business  which  has 
come  to  the  railroads  and  that  the  state  commissions  should 
give  prompt  and  sympathetic  consideration  to  their  appli- 
cations for  higher  rates. 

Where  applications  of  railroads  for  the  reduction  of  elim- 
ination of  service  are  reasonably  necessary  to  increase  effi- 
ciency, they  should,  he  said,  be  granted,  but  reductions  in 
necessary  service  to  rural  communities  and  other  portions  of 
the  country  should  not  be  allowed  while  the  carriers  at  the 
same  time  "continue  to  maintain  expensive,  not  to  say,  lux- 
urious and  largely  unnecessary  service  between  competitive 
points  for  the  purpose  of  securing  business  from  their  rivals. 

Expenditures  for  additional  railroad  depots  or  for  other 
new  structures  or  extensions,  he  said,  will,  of  course,  not 
be  ordered  by  the  state  commissions  while  the  nation  is  at 
war  unless  absolutely  necessary,  but  he  resented  the  efforts 
of  various  public  utility  representatives  to  secure  from  com- 
missions the  enactment  of  fcrnial  resolutions  that  the  com- 
mission will  not  order  the  railroads  and  other  utilities  to 
incur  unnecessary  expenditures  during  the  war.  Before  these 
suggestions  were  made,  he  said,  most  of  the  state  commis- 
sions had  already  decided  to  refrain  from  directing  any 
public  utility  to  incur  substantial  expenditures  which  can 
fairly  and  reasonably  be  deferred  until  after  the  war. 

Discussing  the  railroad  problem,  Mr.  Thelen  continued 
in  part  as  follows: 

The  Railroad  Problem 

"The  railroad  problem  in  the  United  States  has  perma- 
nently moved  beyond  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
railroads  as  disconnected  entities  by  private  companies.  The 
issue  now  and  hereafter  is  an  issue  between  consolidated 
operation  of  our  railroads  in  private  ownership  and  their 
unified  operation  directly  by  the  people  through  government 
ownership.  National  exigency,  lofty  patriotism,  and  per- 
haps a  realization  that  government  operation  was  immedi- 
ately impending  unless  private  operation  met  the  emergency, 
prompted  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  operate  as  a  single  consol- 
idated American  system  and  in  doing  so,  to  eliminate  a 
portion  of  the  waste  and  inefficiency  which  were  pointed  out 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Five  Per 
Cent  Advance  Rate  Case  and  which  for  years  have  been 
recognized  and  commented  upon  by  state  railroad  commis- 
sioners and  other  students  of  railroad  problems.  But  what 
is  now  being  accomplished  is  onl)-  a  small  part  of  what  must 
be  done  if  our  railroads  are  to  measure  up  to  our  new  stand- 
ards of  national  efficiency. 

"Who  has  not  seen  passenger  and  other  trains  constantly 
running  half  empty  over  two,   three  or  four  parallel  rail- 


road tracks,  between  the  same  communities?  Who  has  not 
seen  in  our  large  cities  splendidly  equipped  passenger  and 
freight  offices  of  competing  railroad  svstems,  side  by  side, 
on  the  same  street,  with  hosts  of  competing  passenger  solici- 
tors, freight  solicitors,  and  other  employees,  all  striving  to 
take  business  away  from  the  competing  railroads?  Who 
has  not  seen  luxurious  and  unnecessary  passenger  trains 
operated  by  rival  railroads  at  great  expense  between  com- 
petitive points  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  freight  business 
from  other  railroads  operating  between  the  same  points? 
Who  has  not  seen  in  multitudinous  forms  the  results  of 
our  laissez  faire  policy  which  has  permitted  our  railroads 
to  develop  duplications  of  facilities  and  of  service  which 
have  resulted  and  still  result  in  enormous  annual  losses  to 
the  nation?  Who  has  not  observed  the  increasing  difficulty 
or  our  railroads  in  securing  at  reasonable  interest  rates  or 
at  all  the  new  capital  imperatively  necessary  for  extensions 
and  betterments?  W'ho  has  not  observed  the  unsound  finan- 
cial structures  of  many  of  our  railroads,  leading  to  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  as  inevitably  as  the  inexorable  laws  of 
time?  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  causes  but  only  of  the 
facts  which  are  patent  to  all. 

"These  conditions  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
"1.     Duplication  of  facilities. 
"2.     Duplication  of  service. 
"3.     Duplication  of  operating  expenses. 
"4.     Difficulty  in  securing  necessary  new  funds. 
"5.     Unsound  financial  structures. 

"What  the  railroads  are  now  doing  is  being  patriotically 
done  and  deserves  and  is  receiving  the  unstinted  praise  and 
commendation  of  all  American  citizens.  But  what  they  are 
now  doing  in  seeking  to  ameliorate  car  shortage  is  merely 
a  .scratching  of  the  surface.  The  other  conditions  to  which 
I  have  referred  must  be  remedied  if  our  railroad  transpor- 
tation system  is  to  substitute  efficiency  and  financial  stability 
for  inefficiency  and  weakness  and  if  it  is  to  measure  up  to 
the  standard  of  national  efficiency  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  imperatively  demand  after  the  war. 

"The  question  to  which  thoughtful  students  of  public  af- 
fairs have  been  and  are  now  giving  attention  and  to  which 
we  as  public  officials  engaged  in  the  supervision  and  regu- 
lation of  railroads  must  give  consideration  is — Will  these 
necessary  changes  be  brought  about  under  private  consol- 
idated management  of  the  railroads  or  are  we  to  be  driven 
for  their  solution  to  government  ownership? 

"These  problems  and  others  are  included  in  the  e.xhaustive 
[program  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  commonly  known  as  the 
Xewlands  committee. 

"With  the  exception  of  federal  control  over  the  issue  of 
securities,  the  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
railroads  to  the  Newlands  committee  are,  in  my  opinion, 
mereh'  patchwork.  They  will  not  cure  the  matters  to  which 
I  have  referred,  which  matters  are  fundamental.  Federal 
incorporation  of  the  railroads  is  in  itself  merely  a  shifting 
of  the  machinery  of  corporate  organization  and  control  and 
as  proposed  by  the  railroads  will  cure  none  of  the  funda- 
mental  conditions   from  which   the  railroads   are   suffering. 

"One  of  the  questions  which  is  included  in  the  program 
of  the  Newlands  committee  is  the  comparative  worth  and 
efficiency  of  government  regulation  and  control  as  compared 
with  government  ownership  and  operation. 

"The  last  convention  of  this  association  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  on  public  ownership 
and  operation,  with  instructions  to  consider  and  report  at 
this  convention  on  the  question  of  public  ownership  and 
operation  as  contrasted  with  private  ownership  and  operation 
of  public  utilities.  This  committee  will  present  to  the  con- 
vention a  report  showing  its  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  present-day  trend  of  the  changing  relations  be- 
tween the  public  utilities  and  the  people  and  suggesting  to 
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this  association  a  general  outline  of  the  subject,  with  rec- 
ommendations indicating  along  what  lines  further  investi- 
gations and  studies  should  be  made. 

"The  subject  is  one  of  increasing  importance.  In  my 
opinion,  this  association  can  do  no  greater  constructive  work 
than  to  ascertain  and  report  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  private  and  the  public  ownership  and  operation  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  .so  that  if  this  nation  should  hereafter  find  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  puljlic  ownership  and  operation  of 
our  railroads  and  other  puijlic  utilities,  it  may  have  at  hand 
a  solid  foundation  of  fact  on  the  basis  of  which  it  can 
enter  on  such  task  wisely  and  successfully. 

Federal  Railroad  Valuation 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  the  most  gigantic  public  utility  valuation 
in  the  world's  hi.story.  I  refer  to  its  ascertainment  of  the 
facts  entering  into  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States,  generally  known  as  the  federal  rail- 
roa:cr  valuation. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  through  its  Divi- 
sion of  Valuation,  has  been  hard  at  work  and  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress.  The  valuation  will  be  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  the  United  States  when  our  people 
finally  enter  upon  the  scientific  and  comprehensive  control 
over  the  issue  of  railroad  securities  and  will  Ije  of  inestimable 
value  if  it  hereafter  becomes  necessary  to  have  the  govern- 
ment it.self  take  over  and  operate  the  railroads. 

"The  carriers  seem  to  be  generally  opposed  to  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  facts  by  the  federal  government.  The  Bos- 
ton American  of  August  2.\  1917,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defen.se,  consisting  largely  of  representatives  of  the 
railroads  and  affiliated  interests,  had  advised  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  to  have  the  valuation  of  the  railroads  sus- 
pended during  the  war.  That  an  effort  to  suspend  or  stop 
the  valuation  was  made  is  generally  known.  The  effort  thus 
far  has  been  unsuccessful. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  present  emergency  which  would 
justify  the  suspension  of  the  valuation  work.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  intelligent  action  hereafter,  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  are  entitled  to  know,  as  promptly  as  possible, 
the  facts  with  reference  to  the  value  of  our  railroad  proper- 
ties.    The  valuation  work  must  go  on. 

"I  recommend  to  this  convention  that  the  work  of  its  Val- 
uation Committee  be  continued  and  to  the  various  states  of 
the  anion  that  they  continue,  to  the  e.vtent  of  their  respective 
abilities,  the  unselfish  and  patriotic  support  which  they  have 
heretofore  given  to  this  association  and  to  its  valuation  com- 
mittee in  this  work. 

"Within  the  last  few  months,  the  railroads  have  resumed 
their  campaign  of  publicity  against  the  state  and  federal 
commissions.  I  have  purposely  said  nothing  on  this  subject 
in  my  address  and  I  do  not  ])roposo  now  to  do  so.  While  this 
nation  is  at  war  is  not  a  jiroper  time  for  the  railroads  to 
again  enter  u[)on  their  attacks.  Ratlier  .should  we  all  unite 
our  efforts  and  present  a  common  front,  so  that  in  harmoni- 
ous, united  action  the  nation  can  be  most  effective  in  the  pres- 
ent contest." 

Other  Reports 

Reports  were  presented  by  31  standing  committees  as  fol- 
lows :  Executive  Committee,  E.xpress  and  Other  Contract 
Carriers  by  Rail,  Safety  of  Railroad  Operation,  Railroad 
Service  AccomnKxlations  and  Claims,  Grade  Crossings  and 
Trespassing  on  Railroads,  Railroad  Rates,  Statistics  and  Ac- 
counts of  Railroad  Companies,  Car  Service  and  Demurrage, 
Public  Utility  Rates,  Service  of  Public  Utility  Companies, 
Safety  of  Operation  of  Public  Utility  Companies,  Statistics 
and  Accounts  of  Public  l^^tility  Conijianies,  \'aluation,  Capi- 
talization and  Intercorporate  Relations,  State  and  Federal 
Legislation,  Publication  of  Commissions"  Decisions,  and 
Special  Committee,  Public  Ownership  and  Operation. 


The  Committee  on  Safety  of  Railroad  Operation,  C.  C. 
McChord,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  chair- 
man, presented  a  resume  of  the  authority  and  activities  of 
the  state  commissions  which  have  reported  to  it  on  this  sub- 
ject and  presented  the  following  recommendations,  believing 
that  proper  action  upon  each  of  them  will  result  in  material 
increase  in  the  safety  of  railroad  operation: 

( 1 )  That  the  inspection  of  railroad  tracks  and  track 
equipment  by  all  the  commissions  having  jurisdiction  with 
respect  thereto  be  continued  and  extended. 

(2)  That  the  use  of  the  block  system  should  be  made 
compulsory. 

(3)  That  steps  be  taken  to  secure  uniformity  of  operat- 
ing rules  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Grade  Crossings  and  Trespassing,  J. 
B.  Walker,  of  the  New  York  Commission,  chairman,  pre- 
sented a  discussion  of  grade  crossing  reforms  in  the  various 
states  in  a  series  of  recommendations  on  the  tre.spassing  sit- 
uation, as  follows; 

(1)  The  passage  of  such  federal  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  eliminate  trespassing  on  railroad  rights-of-way. 
We  believe  this  would  be  best  accomplished  l)y  a  statute 
which  would  be  enforceable  not  alone  by  the  federal  authori- 
ties but  by  state  and  local  authorities  as  well.  We  believe 
that  to  make  this  statute  effective  its  violation  should  carry  a 
suitable  punishment  for  the  offender  either  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment or  both. 

(2)  That  the  commission  of  each  state  give  wide  publicity 
to  the  statistics  covering  trespass  accidents  and  lose  no  op- 
portunity to  jwint  out  that  trespass  laws  are  intended  to  pro- 
tect human  life  and  limb  rather  than  property  rights. 

(.5)  That  the  railroad  compan'es  ccnt'ni'e  f'le  an''-tres- 
pass  camjjaign  they  have  inaugurated  and  that  the  state  com- 
missions render  them  all  possible  assistance  in  carrying  them 
out. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  and  .\ccounts,  Arthur  A. 
Lewis,  of  the  Washington  Commission,  chairman,  pre.sented 
a  recommendation  that  a  committee  consisting  of  one  mem- 
ber, respectively,  of  the  statistical  or  accounting  dejjartment 
of  each  commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Offi- 
cers, be  appointed  by  the  president  of  this  association  for  the 
purpose  of  {)reparing  and  submitting  to  the  next  annual  con- 
vention a  uniform  annual  report  schedule. 

The  Special  Committee  on  PuJjlic  Ownership  and  Opera- 
tion, E.  O.  Edgerton,  of  the  California  Commission,  chair- 
man, agreed  that  no  report  should  be  written  or  can  be  writ- 
ten at  this  time  with  definite  conclusions  or  definite  recom- 
mendations for  or  against  public  ownership.  The  committee 
was  agreed  that  any  recommendation  on  so  important  a  ques- 
tion should  not  be  a  matter  of  o])inion  merel\-  adding  argu- 
ment to  the  already  endless  controversy,  Ijut  should  be  based 
on  the  most  exhaustive  and  thoughtful  study  of  all  phases 
of  the  problem.  It  recommended  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion appoint  a  permanent  committee  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion to  represent  the  association,  if  necessar)-.  before  gov- 
ernmental or  other  bodies,  if  prior  to  the  end  of  the  convng 
year  important  action  should  In*  taken  by  the  government  in 
this  direction,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  national  associa- 
tion at  its  next  meeting. 

Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  ad- 
dressed the  members  at  a  banquet  on  Wednesday  evening. 
An  abstract  of  this  address  will  be  found  on  another  page 
of  this  issue. 


E^rnARCo  on  Ca.vaiiian  Rails. — .\n  order-in-council  has 
been  passed  at  Ottawa,  Can.,  under  the  \\"ar  ^^casures  .\ct, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  steel  rails  from  Canada  to 
countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  posses- 
sions and  protectorates. 
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RAILWAY  OPERATING  EFFICIENCY 

How  each  freight  car  and  locomotive  in  the  service  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  has  been  doing  its  bit  in  the 
way  of  increased  service  to  help  win  the  war  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  monthly  reports  just  received  by  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  of  freight  operations  during  the  month  of  July  and 
in  a  similar  compilation  giving  the  combined  results  for  the 
three  months  April,  May  and  June,  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year. 

With  only  1.3  per  cent  more  locomotives  in  service  and 


an  increase  of  18.7  per  cent  in  the  efficiency  of  each  locomo- 
tive. The  revenue  ton  miles  per  car  increased  17.5  per  cent. 
This  was  accomplished,  the  report  shows,  by  increasing,  the 
number  of  tons  of  freight  to  each  train  from  617  to  681, 
or  10.4  per  cent,  and  loading  an  average  of  2.7  tons  more, 
or  11.1  per  cent,  in  each  car,  while  the  average  mileage  run 
by  each  locomotive  per  day  was  increased  4.4  miles  or  6.8 
per  cent.  The  average  mileage  per  car  per  day  increased  1.9 
or  7.2  per  cent.  While  the  percentage  of  empty  car  mileage 
was  increased  slightly,  3.9  per  cent,  the  average  number  of 
cars  in  shop  or  awaiting  shop  was  reduced  9.1  per  cent  and 


MONTHLY  REPORT  OF   FREIGHT  <)PERATION  OF  STEAM    R.-MLWAYS,    JULY.    1917 
United  States  Easter 


Item 

Freight  train-miles    

Loaded   freight   car-miles 

Empty   freight   car-miles 

Total   frt.  car-miles— loaded  and  empty.. 

Freight  locomotive-miles    

Revenue  ton-miles    

Non-revenue     ton-miles     

Ave.   No.   of  freight   locomotives: 

In    service    

In  shop  or  awaiting  shop 

Ave.  No.  of  freight  cars: 

In    service    

In   shop  or   awaiting   shop 

Home    

Foreign    

Tons   per   train 

Tons  per  loaded  car 

Ave.  miles  per  locomotive  per  day 

Average  miles  per  car  per  day 

Per  cent  of  empty  car- miles 

Per  cent  of  frt.  locos,  in  or  await,  shop. 
Per  cent  of  frt.  cars  in  or  await,  shop.. 
Revenue   ton-miles: 

Per   locomotive    

Per    freight-car    

Average   miles  operated— single   track.. 


Item 

Freight    train-miles    ■ 

Loaded    freight    car-miles 

Empty   freight  car-miles 

Total  frt.  car-miles — loaded  and  empty.... 

Freight   locomotive-miles    

Revenue    ton-miles     ■ 

Non-revenue    ton-miles    

Ave.    No.    of    freight    locomotives: 

In    service       

In    shop   or    awaiting    shop 

Ave.   No.  of  freight  cars: 

In    service     

In    shop    or    awaiting    shop 

Home   

Foreign   f . . . 

Tons   per   train 

Tons  per  loaded  car 

Average  miles  per  locomotive  per  day.... 

Average  miles  per  car  per  day 

Per  cent  of  empty  car-miles 

Per  cent  of  frt.  locos,  in  or  await,  shop 
Per  cent  of  frt.  cars  in  or  await,  shop. . 
Revenue    ton-miles: 

Per   locomotive    

Per    freight-car    

Average   miles   operated — single   track.... 

d  Decrease 


'■ 

1916 

I 

ncrease  or 

decrease 

1917 

1916 

Increase  or  del 

:rease 

1917 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Amount   Per  cent 

53.483.629 

49.311,357 

4,172,272 

8.S 

22,127,436 

21.116,751 

1,010,685 

4.g 

1,342,580,804 

1,246,433,820 

96,146,984 

7.7 

588,349,818 

566.875.846 

21,473,972 

3.8 

635,003,604 

556,588,893 

78,414,711 

14.1 

286,348,397 

272.671,828 

13,676.569 

5.e 

1,977,584,408 

1,803,022,713 

174,561,695 

9.7 

874,698,215 

839,547,674 

35,150,541 

4.2 

64,539,455 

59.672,105 

4,867,350 

8.2 

29,759,120 

28,306,230 

1,452,890 

5.1 

33,434,368,526 

27,809,430,998 

5,624,937,528 

20.2  16,586,674.317  14,184,885,284  2,201,789,033 

15.5 

2,967,0112,099 

2,599.605.754 

367,396,345 

14.1 

936,839,600 

784,092,584 

152,747,016 

19.5 

30,277 

4,122 

29,888 
4,460 

389 
d338 

1.3 
d7.6 

12,875 
1,801 

12,666 
1,910 

209   1.7 
d  109  d  5.7 

2,256,621 
135,831 
102,862 
32,969 

2,204,902 
144,478 
116,757 
27,721 

51.719 

d  8.647 

d  13,895 

5,248 

2.3 

d6.0 

d  11.9 

18.9 

1,175,305 
74,281 
55,790 
18.491 

1,154,73! 
76,460 
61,449 
15,011 

20.774   1.8 

d  2,179  d2.9 

d  5,659  d9.2 

3,480   23.2 

681 

617 

64 

10.4 

783 

709 

74 

10.4 

27.1 

24.4 

2.7 

11.1 

29.4 

26.4 

3.0 

11.4 

68.8 

64.4 

4.4 

6.8 

74.6 

72.1 

2.4 

3.5 

2S.3 

26.4 

1.9 

7.2 

24.0 

23.5 

0.5 

2.1 

32.1 

30.9 

1.2 

3.9 

32.7 

32.5 

0.2 

0.6 

13.6 

14.9 

d  1,3 

d8.7 

14.0 

15.1 

d  1.1  1 

17.3 

6.0 

6.6 

dO.6 

d9.1 

6.3 

6.6 

dO.3  < 

14.6 

1,104,283 
14.816 

J30.455 
12.613 

173,828 
2,203 

18.7 
17.5 

1,272,751 
13,940 

1,119,918 
12,284 

152,833 
1,656 

13.6 

13.5 

220,054.30 

219, 

,734.97 

319.33 

0.1 

56,032.46 

56,222.76 

d  190.30  ( 

J  0.3 

Southern  District 

Western 

District 

1917 

1916 

Increase  or  decrease  , 

1917 

1916 

Increase  or  decrease 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Amount 

Per  cent 

8,532,367 
5,320.169 
4,371,329 
9,691,498 

7,405,757 

176,659,282 

83.061.379 

259,720,661 

1,126,610 
28,660,887 
21,309,950 
49.970,837 

15.2- 
16.2 
25.7- 
19.2 

22,823,826 
548,910,817 
244,283.878 
793,194,695 

20,788,849 
502,898,692 
200,855,686 
703.754,378 

2,034,977 
46,012,125 
43,428,192 
89,440,317 

9.8 

20 

9.1 

10 

21.6 

30' 

12.7 

), 540,951 
11,893,352 
9,036,877 

4,896 
620 

279,014 

15,081 

11,645 

3,436 

665 

27.6 

62.9 

35.8 

33.7 

12.7 

8,225,755 

4,126.779,203 
402,632,068 

4,863 
640 

276,158 

18,555 
15,764 
2,791 
612 
25.6 
54.6 
30.3 
32.0 
13.2 

1,315,196 

1,015,114,149 

126,404,809 

33 
d20 

2.256 

d  3,474 

d4,119 

645 

53 

2.0 

8.3 

S.5 

1.7 

dO.5 

16.0 
24^6 
31.4 

0.7 
d3.1 

0.8 

dl8.7 

d26.1 

23.1 

8.7 

7.8 

15.2 

18.2 

5.3 

d3.8 

25.2.?9.384 
11.905.800,857 
1,501,125,622 

12,506 
1,701 

802,102 

46,469 

35,427 

11,042 

587 

24.4 

65.1 

31.9 

30.8 

13.6 

23,140,120 
9,497.766,511 
1,412,881,102 

12,359 
1,910 

773,413 

49,463 

39,544 

9,919 

525 

21.7 

60.4 

29.4 

28.5 

15.5 

2,099,264 

2,408.034.346 

88,244,520 

147 
d209 

28,689 

d  2,994 

d  4,117 

1,123 

62 

2.7 

4.7 

2.5 

2.3 

dl.9 

9.1 

5.M 

25.4 

52 

6.2 

1.2 

d  11.0 

3.7 

d6.1 

dlO.4 

11.3 

11.8 

12.4 

7.8 

8.5 

8.1 

dl2.3 

5.4 
1,050,223 

6.7 
848,608 

d  1.3 
201,615 

d  19.4 
23.S 

5.8 
952,007 

6.4 

768.490 

dO.6 
183,517 

d9.4 

23.9 

18.429 
37.207.73 

14,911 
37,103.21 

3.518 
104.52 

23.6 
0.3 

14.843 
126,814.11 

12,280 
126,409.00 

2,563 
405.11 

20.9 

0.3 

only  2.3  per  cent  more  freight  cars  than  in  July,  1916,  rail- 
roads operating  220,054  miles  of  line  in  July,  1917,  handled 
20.2  per  cent  more  ton  miles  of  revenue  freight.  In  other 
words,  the  30,277  freight  locomotives  in  service  in  July 
handled  the  equivalent  of  33,434,368,526  tons  of  revenue 
freight  one  mile,  or  an  average  of  1,104,283  ton  miles  for 
each  locomotive,  as  compared  with  930,455  in  July,   1916, 


the  average  number  of  locomotives  in  shop  or  awaiting  shop 
was  reduced  8.7  per  cent. 

For  the  three  months'  period,  for  227,156  miles  operated, 
the  increase  in  revenue  ton  miles  was  17.6  per  cent,  while 
the  increase  per  locomotive  was  16.1  per  cent  and  per  car 
was   15.3   per  cent. 

The  figures  for  July  are  showTi  in  the  table. 


Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  System 

Description  of   the  Design  and  Operation   of   a    New 
Triple   Valve   for   Passenger   and   Freight  Equipment 


ANEW  air  brake  system  has  recently  been  perfected 
by  the  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company,  14 
VVull  street,  New  York,  for  freight  and  passenger 
equipment,  which  contains  many  new  and  interesting  features 
of  operation.  The  purposes  of  this  brake  are  to  give  rapid 
serial  action  to  the  brakes  throughout  a  train,  to  maintain 
a  constant  and  uniform  brake  cylinder  pressure  regardless 
of  piston  travel,  to  permit  a  variation  of  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure at  the  will  of  the  engineman,  to  provide  a  proper  and 
quick  release  of  the  brakes  for  any  brake  pipe  reduction,  to 
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Service  Application  of  the  Brakes  with  Quick  Release 

The  top  curve  represents  brake  cylinder  pressure,  the  full  line  in  the 
lower  set  of  curves  represents  the  j>resflure  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir, 
while  the  dash  line  shows  the  pressure  in  the  brake  pipe.  The  pen  in- 
dicating the  brake  pipe  pressure  is  set  a  distance  of  one  minute  back  of 
the  pens  indicating  the  brake  cylinder  and  auxiliary  reservoir  pressures. 
The  above  curves  show  that  as  the  brake  pipe  pressure  is  reduced,  the 
brake  cylinder  pressure  of  20  lb.  is  obtained  at  once,  which  is  increased  on 
further  reduction  of  the  brake  pipe  pressure  to  about  50  lb.,  the  pressure 
in  the  auxiliary  reservoir  remaining  constant.  With  the  building  up  of 
the  brake  pipe  prcssuie,  a  small  amount  of  air  from  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
is  released  to  the  brake  pipe  to  hasten  the  release,  the  rapidity  of 
release  being  indicated  by   the  brake  cylinder  curve. 


provide  for  a  full  emergency  application  of  the  brakes  at 
any  time,  to  provide  a  graduated  or  quick  release  as  desired, 
and  to  provide  an  economical  use  of  air. 

This  brake  system  provides  a  quick  action  passenger 
brake,  one  brake  cylinder  being  used  for  a  service  application 
and  two  brake  cylinders  for  an  emergency  application  of  the 
brakes.  As  the  triple  valve  is  capable  of  compensating  for 
varying  volumes  in  brake  cylinders,  a  second  brake  cylinder 
can  be  added  to  existing  freight  ccjuipment  for  empty  and 
load  braking,  the  braking  system  retaining  at  the  same  time 
all  of  its  functions  and  principles. 

The  brake  is  ojierated  by  the  engineman  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  common  with  ])resent  day  practice.  The  equipment 
can  be  used,  interchangeably  with  other  existing  equipment. 
The  main  features  of  this  new  brake  are  found  in  an  entirely 
new  triple  valve  with  its  auxiliary,  service  and  quick  action 
reservoirs.  The  auxiliary  reservoir  is  of  the  same  volume  as 
that  ordinarily  used,  the  service  reservoir  has  a  volume  of 
2,100  cu.  in.  and  the  quick  action  reservoir  a  volume  of  200 
cu.  in.,  which  with  an  additional  volume  due  to  brake  pipe 
connections,  gives  an  increase  in  volume  of  about  2,300  cu. 
in.  per  car  on  10-in.  freight  equijiment.  The  service  reservoir 
is  used  for  service  and  emergency  applications  of  the  brake, 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  is  used  for  an  emergency  application 
of  the  brake  and  for  a  quick  release  of  the  brake  in  con- 
trast to  a  graduated  release.  The  quick  action  reservoir  is 
used  only  in  making  an  emergency  application  of  the  brakes. 


1  he  trij)le  valve  is  made  up  of  disk  valves  and  diaphragms, 
no  slide  valves  or  pistons  being  used. 

Due  to  its  construction  and  operation  this  brake  has  the 
characteristics  of  a  straight  air  brake  and  at  the  same  time 
is  automatically  operated.  The  straight  air  features  are  ob>- 
tained  through  the  fact  that  with  every  application  of  the 
brakes  air  is  exhausted  from  the  brake  pipe  under  each  car. 
In  case  of  a  service  application  air  from  the  brake  pipe  is 
exhausted  into  the  brake  cylinder  and  in  case  of  an 
emergency  application  the  air  from  the  brake  pif)e  is  ex- 
hausted to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  first  case  the  air  is  not 
wasted  but  is  used  to  build  up  the  pressure  in  the  brake 
cylinder  in  conjunction  with  the  supply  of  air  from  the  ser- 
vice reservoir.  In  both  cases  the  rapidity  of  serial  action 
is  increased  due  to  the  fact  that  the  brake  pijse  pressure  is 
reduced  locally  at  each  car. 

The  design  of  the  triple  valve  is  such  that  when  fully 
charged  the  pressure  in  the  brake  pipe  acting  on  the  under- 
side of  a  diaphragm  balances  the  pressure  in  the  auxiliary- 
reservoir  acting  on  the  upper  side.  A  reduction  in  brake  pipe 
pressure  causes  the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure  to  force  the 
diaphragm  downward  admitting  air  to  the  brake  cylinder 
from  the  brake  pipe  and  service  reservoir.  The  air  in  the 
brake  cylinder  acts  on  a  second  diaphragm  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  first  and  which  is  of  one-half  its  area.  The 
pressure  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir  remains  unbalanced  forc- 
ing the  diaphragm  down  until  the  force  exerted  by  the  brake 
pipe  pressure  on  the  underside  of  this  diaphragm  plus  force 
exerted  by  the  air  in  the  brake  cylinder  on  its  diaphragm 
exceeds  it.  The  diaphragm  will  then  be  raised  and  the  supn 
ply  of  air  to  the  brake  cylinder  cut  off.    Thus  it  will  be  seen 
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the  Brakes 


In  this  case  the  brake  pipe  pressure  was  reduced  to  zero,  giving  an 
instantaneous  brake  cylinder  pressure  of  55  lb.  with  an  accompanying  de- 
crease in  auxiliars  reservoir  pressure.  .-\t  release  more  air  is  taken  from 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  to  aid  the  release  as  described  under  the  quick  re- 
lease operations,  the  brake  being  released  in  about  10  seconds.  Due  to  the 
construction  of  the  triple  valve,  the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure  is  then 
raised,  through  the  charging  port,  with  the  brake  pipe  pressure,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  amotint  being  due  to  the  si'ring  used  on  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
diaphragm.  Tliis  record  was  obtained  from  car  61  in  the  100-car  test  rack 
described  in   the   text. 

that  the  brake  cylinder  pressure  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the 
brake  pipe  reduction  and  is  not  affected  by  the  brake  jiiston 
travel  or  brake  cylinder  leakage.  By  regulating  the  brake 
pipe  pressure,  any  brake  cylinder  pressure  may  be  obtained. 
Each  triple  valve  is  provided  with  means  for  making  a 
graduated  or  quick  release.  The  graduated  release  is  ob- 
tained by  building  up  the  brake  pipe  pressure  froiti  the  loco- 
motive.   The  quick  release  feature  is  obtained  by  raising  the 
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brake  pipe  pressure  three  pounds,  at  which  time  auxiliary 
reservoir  air  is  released  to  the  brake  pipe  under  each  car. 

Interesting  features  of  this  brake  are  that  service  applica- 
tions can  be  varied  at  the  will  of  the  engineman  by  his  regu- 
lation of  the  brake  pipe  pressure  without  the  necessity  of 
releasing  the  brakes  before  a  re-application  when  operating 
with  the  graduated  release,  and  the  fact  that  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  maintains  a  reserve  supply  for  a  full  emergency 
application,  regardless  of  the  number  of  service  applications 
made.  The  triple  valve  is  of  such  a  design  that  after  a  train 
has  once  been  charged,  an  emergency  application  will  auto- 
matically be  made  if  for  any  reason  the  brake  pipe  pressure 
should  be  reduced  to  zero. 

This  company  has  been  making  a  series  of  e.xhibition  tests 
on  a  lOO-car  test  rack  composed  of  51  ASA  brake  equip- 
ments and  49  brake  equipments  in  common  use  today,  which 
were  attended  by  between  200  and  300  railroad  representatives. 
The  equipments  have  been  distributed  in  multiples  of  five 
throughout  the  train,  that  is,  five  A  S  .A  equipments,  five  other 
equipments,  etc.,  with  the  hundredth  car  being  an  A  S  A 
equipments.  These  tests  have  shown  that  the  time  between  the 
application  of  the  brakes  on  the  first  car  and  the  hundredth 
car  with  a  service  application  is  about  14  seconds,  and  with 
an  emergency  application  about  8  seconds.  Records  taken 
on  trainagraphs  of  a  service  application  with  quick  release. 


by  the  maintaining  valve  when  open,  to  pipe  41c  and  on  top 
of  the  valve  77.  The  air  passing  through  valve  55  passes 
through  pipe  10  to  chamber  85  of  the  change-over  valve  and 
from  there  through  valve  95  and  hollow  stem  94  to  the  ser- 
vice reservoir.  From  chamber  85  the  air  also  passes  up 
through  ports  14  into  chamber  90  above  the  diaphragm  88. 
The  air  passing  through  valve  55  also  passes  to  chamber 
47  above  the  diaphragm  43.  As  the  pressure  in  chamber  47 
plus  the  pressure  caused  by  spring  50  equalizes  with  the 
pressure  in  chamber  40a,  the  diaphragm  43  will  be  depressed, 
allowing  valves  71  and  55  to  be  closed  by  their  springs. 

Emergency  Section. — The  air  in  pipe  la  passes  to  chamber 
39a  past  the  clearance  44  into  chamber  40  above  the  dia- 
phragm 39,  keeping  the  valves  60  and  60a  closed.  This 
pressure  also  acts  on  valve  46,  keeping  it  closed.  From  cham- 
ber 39a  the  air  also  pasess  through  the  port  68  to  the  cham- 
ber 81  directly  through  port  74  and  to  the  quick  action  reser- 
voir. 

Service  Brake  Application 

The  service  application  of  the  brake  is  made  in  the  usual 
way  by  reducing  the  brakepipe  pressure.  This  reduces  the 
pressure  in  chamber  2  of  the  service  section  and  pipe  la  lead- 
to  the  emergency  section. 

Service  Section. — The  reduction  in  pressure  in  chamber  2 
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Performance  of  the  Brake  Under  Conditions  of  a  Gradually  Depleted    Brake   Pipe,    Showing   the    Performance   Under 

Graduated  Release 

With  the  reduction  in  brake  pipe  pressure,  the  brake  cylinder  pressure  increases  until  both  are  about  45  lb.  From  that  point  a  further  reduction 
in  brake  pipe  pressure  will  cause  a  reduction  in  brake  cylinder  pressure,  Kud  in  no  case  below  this  point  will  the  brake  cylinder  pressure  be  less 
than  the  brake  pipe  pressure.  A  prolonged  reduction  of  the  brake  pipe  pressure  was  made  purposely  to  disclose  this  fact.  .'\s  the  brake  iiipe 
pressure  increases,  the  brake  cylinder  pressure  increases  until  a  pressure  ot  45  lb.  is  obtained  in  both  the  brake  cylinder  and  brake  pipe.  From 
that  point  on,  the  graduated  release  goes  into  operation  and  with  a  further  increase  in  brake  pipe  pressure,  the  brake  cylinder  pressure  will  be  reduced. 
It  will  be   noted  that  the  auxiliary   reservoir  pressure  has  not  changed. 


a  service  application  with  graduated  release  and  an  emergency 
application  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

The  following,  to  be  used  in  connection  w'ith  a  diagram- 
matic illustration  of  the  triple  valve,  gives  an  outline  of  the 
operation  of  the  ASA  triple  valve: 

Charging  the  Triple  Valve 

The  air  from  train  line  1  passes  into  chamber  2  of  the 
service  section  and  into  pipe  la  leading  to  the  emergency 
section. 

Service  Section. — The  air  pressure  in  chamber  2  acts  on 
the  diaphragm  3,  raising  it  until  the  valve  9  is  uncovered. 
This  permits  the  air  to  pass  through  a  small  port  18  into 
chamber  4  and  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  The  spring  7c  exerts 
a  force  equivalent  to  three  pounds  of  air  and  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  in  chamber  4  is  within  three  pounds  of  the  pres- 
sure in  chamber  2,  the  valve  9  will  close. 

The  air  from  chamber  2  also  passes  through  port  12  into 
the  hollow  stem  6  past  the  non-return  valve  32a  into  cham- 
ber 30  and  on  top  of  valve  32. 

From  chamber  2  the  air  also  passes  through  the  passage 
42  to  chamber  40a  where  it  raises  the  diaphragm  43  which 
lifts  the  left  hand  end  of  lever  65,  opening  valves  71  and  55. 
The  air  passing  through  valve  71   passes  through  pipe  68 


pennits  the  pressure  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir  and  chamber 
4  to  depress  the  diaphragm  3.  This  lowers  the  valve  stem 
6  and  with  it  diaphragm  29,  valve  cage  28  and  valve  32  and 
with  it  valve  35  which  is  rigidly  connected  to  32.  As  valve 
35  seats  on  the  cage  135,  the  opening  between  the  brake 
cylinder  and  chamber  25  with  the  atmosphere  is  closed.  The 
cage  28  drops  away  from  the  valve  32,  permitting  tlie  air 
in  chamber  30  to  pass  into  chamber  25  which  is  connt?cted 
directly  to  the  brake  cylinder,  thus  charging  the  cylinder. 
.\ir  also  flows  from  chamber  40a  and  from  the  service  reser- 
voir through  the  valve  95,  pipe  10  and  valve  55  to  chamber 
2,  thus  augmenting  the  air  supply  in  chamber  2  which  passes 
to  the  brake  cylinder. 

As  the  force  exerted  by  the  air  pressure  in  chamber  25 
on  the  diaphragm  29  plus  the  force  exerted  by  the  air  pres- 
sure in  chamber  2  on  diaphragm  3  exceed  the  force  e.xerted 
by  the  air  pressure  in  chamlier  4  plus  the  pressure  of  spring 
7c,  the  spindle  6  will  be  raised  with  the  valve  cage  28,  seat- 
ing valve  32,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  air  to  the  brake  cylin- 
der. Since  the  area  of  diaphragm  29  is  about  one-half  that  of 
diaphragm  3,  the  pressure  in  chamber  25  to  provide  equilib- 
rium will  be  about  twice  the  reduction  made  in  chamber  2. 
If  for  any  reason  the  pressure  should  leak  off  from  the 
brake  cylinder,  the  forces  will  again  become  unbalanced  and 
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valve  32  will  again  be  open  until  equililjrium  is  once  more 
established.  In  this  way  the  brake  cylinder  pressure  will 
always  remain  a  certain  definite  function  of  the  brake  pipe 
for  each  brake  pipe  reduction.  The  air  pressure  in  chamber 
47  will  be  reduced  with  the  pressure  above  the  valve  55, 
but  as  it  with  the  spring  50  is  greater  than  the  pressure  in 
chamber  40a,  the  diaphragm  43  will  always  remain  down 
during  the  service  application  of  the  brake. 

Emergency  Section. — The  reduction  of  the  brake  pipe 
pressure  causes  a  reduction  in  chambers  39a  and  40  with- 
out operating  any  of  the  parts.     The  reduction  is  so  gradual 


sure  in  chamber  2,  diaphragm  3  and  with  it  valve  stem  6, 
diaphragm  29  and  valve  cage  28  will  be  raised,  this  will 
lift  valve  35  from  its  seat,  permitting  the  pressure  from 
the  brake  cylinder  to  release  to  the  atmosphere,  until  the 
jjrcssure  in  chaml)er  25  has  been  reducecl  sufficiently  to 
re-establish  the  balance  destroyed  by  the  increase  in  brake 
pipe  pressure.  At  this  time  the  service  section  will  again 
move  to  lap  position.  In  this  way  the  release  may  be  grad- 
uated in  as  many  steps  as  desired,  the  full  release  being 
obtained  when  the  brake  pipe  pressure  has  been  restored' 
sufficiently  to  l^alance  the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure.     In 


QUICK  ACTION 
RESERVOIR 


CHANGE-OVER 
VALVE 


Triple  Valve  for  the  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  System 


that  the  pressure  from  81   will  be  relieved  through  passage 
69  without  operating  diaphragm  63. 

Rele-^sino  the  Br.akes 

Graduated  Release. — To  obtain  the  graduated  release  the 
maintained  valve  80  is  closed,  thus  cutting  out  the  use  of  the 
valve  77  and  the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure.  With  the  ser- 
vice section  in  lap  position,  that  is,  with  the  pressures  in 
chambers  25  and  2  balancing  the  auxiliary  pressure  in 
chamber  4,  by  raising  the  ijrake  pipe  pressure  and  the  pres- 


case  it  is  desired  to  reapply  the  brakes  after  a  partial  re- 
lease has  been  made,  this  can  be  done  by  simply  reducing 
the  brake  pipe  pressure  again. 

Quick  Release. — To  obtain  the  quick  release,  the  main- 
taining valve  SO  is  opened,  as  shown  by  the  full  lines  in 
the  illustration.  With  the  increase  in  pressure  in  chamber 
2,  the  prefomiance  of  the  service  section  will  be  as  described 
above.  The  pressure  in  chamber  40a  will  be  built  up,  rais- 
ing diaphragm  43  and  with  it  the  left  hand  end  of  lever 
65,  which  will  open  valve  71  a  short  time  ahead  of  valve 
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55  on  account  of  the  clearance  between  the  right  hand  end 
of  the  lever  and  the  bottom  of  the  slot  in  the  valve  body  55  a. 
Opening  valve  71  permits  air  from  the  auxiliary'  reservoir 
which  is  at  a  higher  pressure  than  the  air  in  chamber  40a 
to  pass  forward  through  valve  77,  pipe  68,  through  valve 
71  into  chamber  40a,  thus  rapidly  increasing  the  pressure 
in  chamber  2  and  insuring  a  quick  release  of  the  air  pres- 
sure from  the  brake  cylinder.  With  the  brakes  released  the 
system  will  be  recharged  as  described  above. 

Emergency  Application 

There  are  no  movements  of  the  parts  in  the  emergency 
section  during  charging,  service,  lap,  and  release  opera- 
tions. The  moderate  service  brake  pipe  reductions  pennit 
the  air  to  flow  from  the  quick  action  reservoir  82  to  the 
train  pipe  through  the  restriction  screw  69  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  brake  pipe  reduction  is  taking  place,  thereby  main- 
taining equal  pressures  on  both  sides  of  diaphragm  63. 

To  obtain  an  emergency  application,  a  rapid  and  pro- 
longed brake  pipe  reduction  is  made.  This  causes  the  ser- 
vice section  to  assume  service  position  quickly  and  reduces 
the  pressure  in  chamber  39a  of  the  emergency  section  faster 
than  the  pressure  in  the  quick  action  reservoir  82  can  be 
reduced  through  the  restriction  screw  69. 

The  pressure  in  chamber  81  above  diaphragm  63  will 
then  be  higher  than  the  pressure  in  chamber  39a,  with  the 
result  that  diaphragm  63  will  be  forced  down.  Stem  64, 
moving  with  the  diaphragm,  will  depress  the  inner  end  of 
the  fulcrum  lever  6Sa  and  the  left  end  will  be  raised,  thereby 
raising  the  brake  pipe  exhaust  valve  46,  and  venting  the 
brake  pipe  pressure  direct  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  sudden  reduction  of  brake  pipe  pressure  quickly 
reduces  the  pressure  in  chamber  40a  of  the  service  section, 
thereby  opening  the  valve  55  and  causing  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  chamber  85  of  the  change-over  valve  through 
pipe  10.  The  pressure  in  chamber  85  of  the  change-over 
valve  will  then  be  reduced  faster  than  the  service  reservoir 
pressure  can  flow  through  the  restricted  opening  of  valve 
95,  and  as  the  upper  chamber  90  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  service  reservoir  tlirough  ports  14,  the  high  service 
reservoir  pressure  above  diaphragm  88  forces  the  diaphragm 
down.  This  movement  closes  valve  95  and  opens  valve 
103.  The  closing  of  valve  95  seals  the  service  reservoir 
from  the  brake  pipe,  and  the  opening  of  valve  103  re- 
leases the  service  reservoir  to  chamber  41  of  the  emergency 
section  valve  103  a  and  through  pipe  106. 

This  action  occurs  instantly  and  diaphragm  39  is  raised 
by  the  decreasing  brake  pipe  pressure,  in  chamber  40,  and 
the  increasing  service  reservoir  pressure  in  chamber  41, 
thereby  raising  the  yoke  5Sb.  The  upward  movement  of 
the  yoke  closes  vent  valve  51  and  opens  valves  60  and  60a, 
The  opening  of  valve  60  releases  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
to  chamber  41  through  pipe  41c.  From  chamber  41  the 
air  from  both  the  service  and  auxiliary  reservoirs  flows  past 
valve  60a  through  pipe  41d  to  chamber  25  and  the  brake 
cylinder. 

The  operation  of  the  parts  just  described  quickly  re- 
duces the  brake  pipe  pressure,  and  assures  a  quick  and 
positive  emergency  application  of  the  brakes  throughout 
the  train. 

Valve  46  will  remain  open  until  the  entire  brake  pipe 
pressure  has  been  reduced  sufficiently  to  assure  an  emergency 
application.  The  length  of  time  depends  upon  the  time 
required  to  vent  the  pressure  in  chambers  81  and  82,  above 
diaphragm  63,  to  chamber  39a.  This  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  opening  through  the  restriction  screw  69.  When 
the  pressure  in  chamber  81  has  been  reduced  to  an  equality 
with  that  in  chamber  39a,  spring  76  raises  diaphragm  63 
and  spring  77  closes  valve  46. 

A  release  of  the  brakes  after  an  emergency  application 
is   affected   by  raising  the  brake  pipe  pressure   above  the 


pressure  in  chamber  4  which,  in  emergency,  is  equal  to 
brake  cylinder  pressure.  When  the  pressure  in  the  brake 
pipe  and  in  chambers  2  of  the  service  section  and  40  of 
the  emergency  section  is  raised  above  the  equalized  pres- 
sure in  chambers  4  and  41,  diaphragm  39  will  be  depressed, 
closing  valves  60  and  60a,  and  opening  vent  valve  51. 
This  releases  the  pressure  in  chamber  41  to  passage  61  and 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  upward  movement  of  diaphragm 
3  opens  exhaust  valve  35,  releasing  the  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure to  the  atmosphere. 

When  the  brake  pipe  pressure  has  been  raised  in  chamber 
85  of  the  change-over  valve  above  the  service  reservoir  pres- 
sure in  chamber  90,  diaphragm  88  will  be  raised  to  its  nor- 
mal position  in  which  it  is  held  by  spring  18,  and  the 
service  reservoir  will  again  be  charged. 

Should  an  emergency  application  be  desired  following 
a  service  application,  and  ser\-ice  reservoir  and  brake  pip>e 
pressures  are  below  the  emergency  brake  cylinder  pressure, 
valve  103a  will  prevent  the  emergency  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure from  returning  to  the  service  reservoir. 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  JULY' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents 
that  occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  on  the 
month  of  July,  1917: 

Collisions 

Kind  of  Kind  of 
Date          Road                                    Place                 accident       train  Kil'd   Inj'd 

Louisville   &    X Cave  City.  be  F.  &  F. 


11.  Boston   &   A N.  Wilbraham.  xc 

14.  Staten  Island    St.  George.  re 

16.  Louisville  &  N Xashville.  re 

16.  Southern  Pacific Rosamond.  xc 

17.  Chicago  R.  I.  &  P...  Peoria.  xc 
t38.  Erie    Passaic  Tunc.  re 

29.  Bait.  &  Ohio Eureka,  W.  Va.  be 


F.  &  F. 
P.  &  F. 
F.  &  F. 


Derailments 

Cause  of        Kind  of 

Date         Road                                 Place           derailment       train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

1.  Southern    Toccoa.  P. 

5.  Bait.    &   Ohio Shippenville.  d.  track  P.  1          1 

8.  Phila.  &  Reading Granoffue.  unx  P.  0  14 

8.  Nash.  C.  &  St.   I Dalton.  unx  P.  0  22 

till.  Boston  R.  B.  &  L. . .  Winthrop.  P.  1         8 

tl7.  Southern Caldwell's.  malice  P.  2         5 

lis.  Texas  &  Pacific.  .....  Victoria.  P.  1          5 

18.  Louisiana  &  N.  W...  Homer.  d.  track  P.  0  14 

20.  .Atlantic  C.  L Hope  Mills.  d.  track  P.  0         8 

28.  Houston  &  T.  C Bryan.  P.  1         2 

Other  Accidents 

Kind  of  Kind  of 

Date         Road                                 Place                accident       train  Kil'd   Inj'd 

28.     Penn Edaewater  Park.       fire              F.  .... 

30.     Central   N.   J ...Galilee.                      fire             P.  1         1 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Cave  City,  Ky.,  on  the  7th 
were  northbound  freight  No.  74,  second  section,  and  south- 
bound freight  No.  15.  Both  engines  and  10  cars  were 
wrecked.  One  fireman  was  killed  and  six  trainmen  were 
injured.  The  cause  of  the  collision  was  the  overlooking 
of  the  schedule  of  train  No.  15  by  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
northbound  train. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  North  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  on 
the  11th  were  eastbound  freights.  The  leading  train  was 
in  charge  of  Conductor  Carpenter,  with  engine  1203;  it  was 
moving  slowly  from  a  siding  to  tlie  main  track  and  was 
run  into  at  the  side  by  tlie  following  train.  One  locomotive 
and  15  cars  were  wrecked.  One  engineman,  one  fireman 
and  one  brakeman  were  slight!}-  injured.  The  collision 
occurred  about  4:25  p.  m.  Carpenter's  train  had  been 
standing  on  a  siding.  After  a  passenger  train  went  by, 
Carpenter,  wlio  was  out  ahead  of  his  train,  said  he  looked 
back  along  the  track,  which  is  straight  for  two  miles,  saw 

^Abbreviations   and   marks  used  in  -Occident  List; 

re.    Rear    collision be.    Butting    collision xc.    Other    collisions b. 

Broken d.  Defective unf.  I'nforeseen  obstruction unx.  Unex- 
plained  derail.    Open    derailing    switch ms.    Misplaced    switch ace. 

obst..    Accidental   obstruction malice.    Malicious  obstruction   of  track,   etc. 

boiler.  Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire.  Cars  burned  while  run- 
ning  P.  or  Pass,,  Passenger  train F.  or  Ft..  Freight  train  (includ- 
ing empty  engines,  work  trains,  etc.") — -Asterisk,  \Vreck  wholly  or  partly 
destroyed  by   fire Dagger,   One  or  more   passengers  killed. 
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nothing  coming,  and  signalled  to  come  ahead.  He  said  he 
heard  a  sudden  shrill  whistle  and  suddenly  a  fast  freight 
(engine  1020)  loomed  up.  All  hands  then  tried  to  stop, 
but  the  front  end  of  1203  projected  eight  or  nine  inches 
over  the  main  track.  It  appears  that  Carpenter  had  opened 
the  switch  after  the  other  freight  train  had  passed  the  last 
preceding  block  signal  and  then  did  not  wait  a  sufficient 
time  to  see  if  there  were  a  train  in  the  block,  approaching. 
In  the  collision  engine  1020  hooked  the  1203  just  back  of 
the  cylinder  and  dragged  it  out  on  the  main  line.  The 
1020  glanced  from  the  heavier  1203  and  turned  over  on  its 
side;  and  the  leading  cars  of  its  train  piled  up,  leaving  the 
1203  still  on  the  rails.  Seven  cars  of  hogs  were  crushed, 
about  300  animals  getting  out  alive.  Four  cars  of  coal  made 
the  usual  immovable  pile,  and  the  wreck  blocked  both  main 
tracks  until  11  p.  m. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  St.  George,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
14th  were  a  northbound  passenger  train  consisting  of  a  loco- 
motive and  three  cars,  and  a  heavy  freight  engine  without 
train,  the  freight  engine  running  into  the  rear  of  the  pas- 
senger. The  freight  engine  had  no  persons  on  it,  having 
been  started,  in  some  way  not  explained,  by  a  repair  man  in 
the  yard  at  Clifton;  and,  running  at  about  40  miles  an  hour, 
it  struck  the  passenger  train  moving  at  about  20  miles  an 
hour.  The  engineman  of  the  passenger  train  shut  off  steam 
and  applied  the  brakes;  but  the  engine  at  the  rear  pushed 
the  train  about  a  mile  and  finally  off  the  track  at  the  St. 
George  tunnel.  One  employee  riding  in  the  baggage  com- 
partment, at  the  rear  of  the  train,  was  injured  and  was  sent 
to  a  hospital;  but  the  other  passengers,  35  of  them,  who  in 
a  few  cases  were  slightly  injured,  were  all  sent  to  their 
homes. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th  were  southbound  freight  No.  73,  first  and  second 
sections.  The  first  section  had  been  stopped  by  a  block  signal 
and  was  run  into  at  the  rear  by  the  following  section.  The 
conductor,  in  the  caboose,  was  killed.  Responsibility  for  the 
collision  is  charged  against  the  flagman  of  the  first  section, 
who  did  not  properly  protect  his  train. 

The  train  involved  in  the  collision  at  Rosamond,  Cal.,  on 
the  16th  was  an  eastbound  passenger.  A  string  of  six  loaded 
freight  cars,  which  e.scapcd  control  at  a  point  14  miles  west 
ran  down  the  grade  and  into  the  rear  of  the  passenger  train 
and  wrecked  one  car,  a  sleeping  car.  Two  other  cars  were 
overturned.  One  passenger  and  one  trainman  were  slightly 
injured.  The  runaway  cars  passed  over  a  derail,  which 
failed  to  stop  them  because  it  broke  (by  reason  of  defective 
metal)  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  wheel  flange. 

The  train  involved  in  the  collision  at  Peoria,  111.,  on  the 
17th  was  westbound  pasisenger  No.  201.  The  train  ran 
through  a  misplaced  switch  and  collided  with  a  yard  engine 
standing  on  a  side  track.  Two  employees  were  killed  and 
one  seriously  and  three  slightly  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Passaic  Junction,  N.  J.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  were  eastbound  freights.  The  leading 
train  had  just  begun  to  move,  after  a  stop,  when  the  fol- 
lowing train  ran  into  the  caboose,  wrecking  the  caboose  and 
overturning  the  engine.  Eight  cars  were  damaged.  A 
drover  in  the  caboose  of  the  leading  train  was  fatally  injured 
and  4  trainmen  were  less  severely  hurt. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Eureka,  W.  Va.,  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  about  3  o'clock  were  westbound  passenger  No. 
77  and  eastbound  freight  No.  98,  second  section.  One  fire- 
man was  killed  and  three  other  trainmen  were  slightly  in- 
jured. The  freight,  drawn  by  two  engines,  had  run  past  a 
meeting  point  and  encroached  on  the  time  of  the  passenger 
train.  It  had  been  stopped  and  the  flagman  had  gone  for- 
ward a  short  distance  but  there  was  a  dense  fog,  and  the 
flagman  had  not  had  time  to  go  far  enough  to  protect  his 
train. 

The  train  derailed  near  Toccoa,  Ga.,  on  the  1st  of   Julv 


was  northbound  passenger  No.  38.     The  engine  and  first 
three  cars  were  ditched. 

The  train  derailed  near  Shippenville,  Pa.,  on  the  5th  was 
a  northbound  passenger.  The  engine  fell  down  a  bank  and 
the  engineman  and  fireman  were  scalded,  the  former  fatally. 
No  passengers  were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment 
was  distortion  of  rails  by  solar  heat. 

The  train  derailed  near  Granogue,  Del.,  on  the  8th  was 
southbound  passenger  No.  12.  The  engine  fell  down  a  bank 
and  was  overturned.  Two  trainmen  and  12  passengers  were 
injured.     The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  not  determined. 

The  train  derailed  near  Dalton,  Ga.,  on  the  8th  was  south- 
bound passenger  No.  93.  Fifteen  passengers  and  five  train- 
men were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  not 
determined. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn 
at  Winthrop,  Mass.,  on  the  10th  was  a  southbound  passen- 
ger. One  passenger  was  killed  and  eight  were  injured. 
The  derailment  was  caused  by  the  moving  of  a  movable 
point  frog,  beneath  the  moving  train,  by  a  student  signal- 
man, though  it  appears  that  the  regular  signalman  was  in 
the  cabin.  Electric  track-circuit  locking,  which  would  have 
prevented  the  movement  of  tlie  frog  under  the  train,  is  be- 
ing installed,  but  is  not  finished. 

The  train  derailed  near  Caldwell's,  N.  C,  on  the  17th 
about  5  a.  m.  was  northbound  passenger  No.  26.  The 
whole  train  was  overturned  and  the  engine  and  cars  fell 
down  a  bank.  The  fireman  and  one  passenger  were  killed 
and  the  engineman,  one  mail  clerk  and  three  passengers 
were  injured.  The  derailment  was  due  to  a  loose  rail  from 
which  the  angle  bars  and  11  spikes  had  been  maliciously 
withdrawn. 

The  train  derailed  near  Victoria,  La.,  on  the  18th  was 
a  special  passenger  carrying  soldiers.  One  soldier  was 
killed  and  five  were  injured.  Four  coaches  were  overturned. 
The  train  derailed  on  the  Louisiana  &  North  West  near 
Homer,  La.,  on  the  18th  was  a  northbound  passenger;  two 
coaches  were  overturned  and  14  passengers  were  slight- 
ly injured.  The  cause  of  the  deraibnent  was  spreading  of 
rails. 

The  train  derailed  near  Hope  Mills,  N.  C,  on  the  20th 
was  southbound  passenger  No.  89.  Running  at  about  20 
miles  an  hour,  the  first  car  behind  the  engine  was  derailed 
by  the  weakening  of  the  roadbed  by  a  washout  and  six  cars 
altogether  were  ditched.  Several  passengers  and  three  train- 
men slightly  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Bryan,  Tex.,  on  the  28th  was  a 
northbound  passenger.  The  engine  and  first  two  cars  were 
overturned  and  the  fireman  was  killed.  Two  other  trainmea 
were  injured. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  at  Edgewater  Park, 
N.  J.,  on  the  28th  was  a  westbound  freight.  The  cars  in 
the  train  w^re  set  on  fire  by  burning  gasoline  spilled  from 
tanks  in  a  motor  truck  which  was  driven  into  the  locomotive 
of  the  train  at  a  highway  crossing.  The  gasoline,  being 
lighted  presumably  by  contact  with  the  locomotive  firebox! 
ran  along  the  ditch  at  the  side  of  the  track  and  set  several 
cars  on  fire.  Sometime  after  the  wrecking  of  the  truck  a 
second  tank  exploded  and  did  serious  damage  within  a  radius 
of  300  ft.  Two  cars  and  the  railroad  freight  house  were 
burned  up.  The  driver  of  the  motor  truck  was  injured,  and 
the  explosion  caused  the  death  of  one  and  the  injurv  of  14 
other  men,  most  of  them  firemen,  fighting  the  flames.  This 
crossing  has  an  automatic  warning  bell  which  is  said  to  have 
been  ringing;  the  train  w^as  moving  at  about  20  miles  an 
hour. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  near  Galilee.  N.  T..  on 
the  30th  was  a  southbound  passenger.  The  train  struck  an 
automobile  truck  on  a  highway  crossing  causing  an  explosion 
of  gasoline,  and  the  engine  and  the  two  cars  of  the  train 
were  at  once  in  flames.     One  coach  was  burned  up,  as  was 
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also  the  passenger  station.  The  engineman  and  fireman  were 
severely  Ijurned;  the  engineman  fatally.  The  driver  of  the 
wagon  was  killed. 

Electric  Car  Accidents. — Seven  accidents  to  electric  cars 
occurred  in  the  first  five  days  of  July,  and  were  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  13,  page  77;  in  these  acci- 
dents the  number  of  persons  reported  killed  was  18  and  of 
injured  185.  At  Montclair,  N.  J.,  on  the  17th  an  electric 
car  filled  with  a  picnic  party  ran  away  down  a  steep  grade 
and  60  persons  were  reported  injured.  This  car  was  started 
by  accident,  or  by  the  action  of  some  mischief  maker,  while 
the  conductor  and  motorman  had  got  off  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  another  car  which  was  in  trouble. 

Canada.  In  a  butting  collision  of  passenger  trains  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  near  Yilleneuve,  Alberta,  21  miles  west 
of  Edmonton,  July  30,  five  passengers  were  killed  and  a  large 
number  injured.  The  reports  indicate  that  the  collision  was 
due  to  a  mistake  in  a  train  order  or  to  the  non-delivery  of 
an  order. 


RAILROADS  HAVE  SUBSCRIBED  FOR 
$48,750,000  OF  LIBERTY  LOAN 

The  railroads  which  are  now  stretching  every  muscle  to 
secure  Liberty  Bond  subscriptions  among  their  employees 
and  to  advertise  the  loan  to  their  patrons,  are  leading  the 
way  themselves  by  having  subscribed  up  to  Wednesday 
evening  for  almost  $50,000,000  in  bonds  for  their  own  treas- 
uries. 

In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  a  list 
was  given  of  11  roads  that  had  subscribed  $37,250,000  in 
the  Second  Loan,  and  note  was  made  on  another  page  that 
the  Pennsylvania  had  taken  $5,000,000,  a  total  for  12  roads 
of  $42,250,000.  During  the  past  week  additional  subscrip- 
tions have  been  recorded  of  $3,500,000  by  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  $2,500,000  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  and  $500,000  by  the  Virginian,  making  the  total 
up  to  Wednesday  night  of  $48,750,000. 

The  Liberty  Loan  Committee  on  Railroads  headed  by 
A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  tfie  New  York  Central,  has  received 
assurances  that  nearly  every  important  road  in  the  countr)' 
is  offering  to  assist  its  employees  to  take  bonds  on  the  partial 
payment  plan.  Railway  employing  officers  the  country  over 
are  going  after  it  strong  with  personal  talks,  shop  meetings 
and  local  conferences.  A  special  drive  is  being  made  for 
those  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  first  loan  and  extra  efforts 
are  being  made  to  assist  those  who  took  bonds  in  the  first 
Liberty  Loan  and  who  are  to  that  extent  still  tied  up  on 
payments. 

On  some  railroads  an  arrangement  has  been  madc 
whereby  banks  will  take  the  bonds  in  the  first  issue  not  yet 
paid  for,  the  emplo^^ee's  partial  payments  on  the  bond  being 
applied  instead  on  bonds  in  the  second  loan. 

"Do  you  believe  in  insurance?"  says  the  appeal  sent  out 
by  the  General  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  headed  by  W.  B.  McKinstry,  auditor.  "This 
question,"  the  appeal  continues,  "will  be  affirmatively  an- 
swered by  a  large  majority  of  Americans  today,  when  prac- 
tically every  known  risk  may  be  protected  by  insurance  of 
some  character,  but  the  danger  which  confronts  our  country 
can  be  averted  by  only  one  form  of-  protection — men  and 
more  men.  Thanks  to  the  patriotism  of  Americans,  as  a 
whole,  the  men  are  or  will  be  available  to  protect  our  homes 
and  shores  from  the  invasion  of  the  Prussian  hordes,  but 
those  men  require  transportation,  clothing,  equipment  and 
food,  and  those  necessities  may  be  secured  only  through  one 
medium — money!  To  cover  this  risk.  Uncle  Sam  is  now 
offering  a  form  of  insurance  in  policies  of  variable  amounts, 
which  he  calls  Liberty  Bonds.  These  policies  are  of  the 
single  premium  variety,  fully  paid  up,  non-assessable  and 
fully  participating.     Non-assessable,   in   that  they   are  not 


subject  to  taxation  and  fully  participating  in  that  they  pay 
interest  until  their  maturity.  These  policies  are  backed  by 
a  reserve  represented  by  the  strength  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  are  strictly  mutual  in  that  each  pur- 
chaser is  a  part  of  the  government,  and  by  his  piatriotism 
and  loyalty  can  guarantee  the  validity  of  his  policy. 
"How  much  insurance  will  you  buy?" 


THE  DAYTON  BOOK  UMBRELLA 

A  "book  umbrella"  is  a  small  rectangular  glass  box,  open 
at  the  underside  to  permit  the  user  to  insert  his  hand,  de- 
signed to  hold  a  car  record  book  so  that  the  number  taker, 
working  outdoors,  can  carry  on  his  work  conveniently  in 
spite  of  rain  or  snow.  The  umbrella  needs  little  description 
other  than  that  afforded  by  the  illustration,  showing  a  man 
entering  on  his  book  Big  Four  car  No.  6,385.  It  is  6  in. 
square,  light,  strong-  and  durable,  and  is  fitted  with  a  strap 
by  which  the  clerk  can  suspend  it  from  his  shoulder.  Clips 
are  provided  at  top  and  bottom  by  which  a  book,  where  a 
book  is  used,  can  be  held  open  at  the  desired  page. 

An  "umbrella"  of  different  shape  is  made  to  hold  loose 
flat   sheets,   these   being  held  by   clips,   at  the  upper   end. 


The   Dayton   Book   Umbrella 

working  the  same  as  the  ordinary  clip  used  in  offices.  This 
design  is  11  in.  wide  13J/2  in.  long  and  5^4  'n.  high. 

When  required  the  umbrella  is  equipped  with  a  light  for 
night  use.  This  is  fixed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  box  so  as 
to  illuminate  both  the  writing  surface  within  the  box  and 
the  number  on  the  side  of  the  car.  The  light,  electric,  is, 
of  course,  safe  for  use  around  cars  containing  inflammable 
freight. 

The  umbrella  is  made  by  the  Dayton  Manufacturing 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  has  been  used  in  the  yards  of 
the  American  Rolling  Mills  for  several  years  and  is  in  ex- 
perimental use  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Big  Four,  the 
Southern  and  other  railways. 


Bridge  and  Building  Association  Convention 

Abstracts  of  Committee  Reports  and  Papers  Presented 
at  the  Meeting  Which  Was  Held  This  Week  in  Chicago 


THE  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association  was  held  at 
the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  this  week.  The  attendance  was  very  en- 
couraging, considering  the  unusual  conditions  obtaining  in  tlie 
country  at  the  present  time.  The  discussions  indicated  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  reports  and  papers  presented,  many  of 
which  were  of  particular  application  to  the  problems  now 
confronting  the  members  of  the  bridge  and  building  staffs  on 
American  railways. 

The  officers  for  the  past  year  were:  President,  C.  E. 
Smith,  consulting  engineer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  B.  Ashby,  consulting  engineer,  Lehigh  Valley,  New 
York  City ;  second  vice-president,  S.  C.  Tanner,  master 
carpenter,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Baltimore,  Md.;  third  vice- 
president,  Lee  Jutton,  division  engineer,  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  Madison,  Wis. ;  fourth  vice-president,  F.  E.  Weise, 
chief  clerk,  engineering  department,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and  secretary-treasurer,  C.  A.  Lichty, 
purchasing  department,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Smith 
at  ten  o'clock,  Tue.sday  morning;  addresses  of  welcome  or 
other  opening  exercises  were  dispensed  with. 

President  Smith  called  attention  to  the  trying  conditions 
under  which  the  bridge  and  building  men  are  now  laboring 
and  to  the  decision  of  the  executive  committee  to  hold  the 
convention  to  assist  the  men  in  their  work.  The  report  of 
the  secretary-treasurer  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $958. 

DELIVERY  OF  WATER  TO  LOCOMOTIVES 

Water  is  delivered  to  the  tender  of  a  locomotive  either 
directly  from  a  storage  tank  or  through  a  pipe  line  and  a 
discharging  device,  commonly  called  a  water  column,  stand- 
pipe  or  jjenstock.  Penstocks  or  water  columns  have  taken 
the  place  of  tank  spouts  to  a  large  extent  in  modern  installa- 
tions of  railway  water  stations,  largely  because  they  permit  a 
more  convenient  location  of  the  tank  and  also  the  taking  of 
water  at  several  points.  The  desirable  qualifications  in  a 
penstock  are  a  rapid  deliver)'  of  water  with  low  frictional 
resistance  to  the  flow,  and  a  valve  movement  that  may  be 
handled  and  controlled  easily  without  water  hammer.  The 
construction  of  the  penstock  should  be  such  as  to  permit  it 
to  be  operated  easily  and  to  be  economical  in  maintenance. 
The  importance  of  the  time  element  in  train  service  requires 
that  the  delivery  of  water  to  the  tender  be  made  as  quickly 
as  possible.  For  this  reason  the  waterways  should  be  of 
ample  size  and  the  flow  of  water  through  the  column  as  di- 
rect as  possible. 

The  following  paragraph  on  the  discharging  capacity  of 
penstocks  is  taken  from  the  Universitv  of  Illinois  bulletin 
No.  21: 

"It  would  seem  that  with  a  short  line  of  pipe  from  the 
supply  tank  a  velocitA-  through  the  water  column  of  12  or 
15  ft.  per  sec.  may  be  considered  as  the  maximum  desirable 
for  ordinary  conditions,  and  for  longer  lines  the  limiting 
velocity  should  be  smaller.  For  a  long  line  of  supply  main 
the  limit  of  allowable  velocity  would  be  perhaps  as  low  as 
8  ft.  per  sec.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  3,000  gal.  per  min. 
for  an  8-in.  water  column.  4,000  gal  per  min.  for  a  10-in. 
water  column  and  6,000  gal.  per  min.  for  a  12-in.  water  col- 
umn may  perhaps  be  considered  to  be  the  limit  of  desiralile 
flow  through  water  columns.  It  would  also  appear  that  a  loss 
of  much  more  than  20  ft.  of  head  for  the  discharges  just  men- 


tioned may  be  considered  to  be  excessive,  under  conditions  of 
ordinar)-  tank  supply." 

The  principal  advantages  in  the  use  of  penstocks  or 
standpipes  are  that  they  permit  the  selection  of  a  permanent 
location  for  a  tank  remote  from  the  tracks  and  out  of  the 
way  of  future  construction,  and  that  they  make  it  possible 
to  deliver  the  water  to  locomotives  from  a  single  storage  tank 
at  as  many  different  points  as  may  be  desired. 

It  is  important  that  supply  lines  leading  to  penstocks  be 
designed  properly.  A  penstock  operating  under  a  low  head 
should  have  a  larger  pipe  than  one  working  under  a  relatively 
high  head.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  long  pipe  line.  If 
the  maximum  deliver)-  is  desired  the  supply  line  should  be 
at  least  two  inches  larger  than  the  penstock.  Where  several 
penstocks  are  installed  in  a  busy  yard  or  where  more  than 
one  engine  will  take  water  at  the  same  time,  the  supply  line 
should  be  large  enough  to  supply  water  to  more  than  one 
penstock  witliout  any  material  decrease  in  the  delivery.  A 
.  12-in.  penstock  with  a  14-in.  main  1,000  ft.  long,  will  de- 
liver 4,000  gal.  per  min.  with  approximately  the  same  loss 
of  head  as  a  10-in.  penstock  with  1,000  ft.  of  12-in.  main 
delivering  2,750  gal.  per  min.  or  an  8-in.  penstock  with  1,000 
ft.  of  10-in.  main  delivering  1,750  gal.  per  min.  A  distance 
of  20  ft.  from  the  top  of  tlie  rail  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
is  generally  accepted  as  the  economical  height  of  tower  for 
tanks. 

The  proper  location  of  penstocks  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  economical  delivery  of  water.  At  engine  terminals 
they  should  be  located  conveniently  so  that  an  engine  may 
take  water  along  with  other  supplies,  such  as  coal,  sand,  etc., 
without  any  switching  or  back-up  movement.  Penstocks 
serving  yard  engines  should  be  so  IfKated  that  they  will  not 
interfere  with  the  movements  of  road  engines  handling  trains 
or  with  the  movements  of  engines  to  and  from  the  round- 
house. In  a  large  yard  it  is  important  that  the  engines  do 
not  block  the  switching  lead  when  taking  water,  the  proper 
location  of  penstocks  being  at  each  end  of  the  yard,  where 
engines  may  take  water  after  receiving  their  trains.  In  a 
large  yard  this  may  mean  a  heavy  expense  for  pipe  lines, 
but  where  there  is  a  frequent  train  movement  the  expenditure 
will  be  justified  by  cutting  down  the  terminal  delay  and 
facilitating  the  movement  of  trains.  Where  the  distance  from 
the  main  supply  tank  is  very  great  as  for  example  at  an 
isolated  penstock  at  the  far  end  of  a  station  or  yard  layout, 
it  will  frequently  prove  more  economical  to  locate  an  aux- 
iliar)'  tank  opposite  the  penstock,  as  the  supply  would  be 
taken  by  gravity  from  the  main  tank  tlirough  a  much  smaller 
pipe  than  if  the  engines  were  supplied  direct  from  the  main 
tank  through  a  penstock  main. 

.\n  important  feature  in  the  economical  deliver)*  of  water 
to  locomotives  is  the  prevention  of  waste  while  taking  water. 
This  is  sometimes  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
fireman,  but  more  often  is  the  result  of  faulty  fixtures  and 
improper  design  of  the  manhole  on  the  engine  tank.  The 
great  range  in  the  height  of  manholes  above  the  rail  makes 
it  a  ver)-  difficult  matter  to  provide  fi.xtures  that  may  be 
adjusted  to  the  varying  hei.ehts  unless  the  manhole  is  of 
liberal  size.  This  is  especially  true  of  tank  spouts.  The 
manhole  should  be  rectangular  in  shape  and  not  less  than 
16  in.  wide  and  jO  in.  long.  It  will  be  found  that  when 
taking  water  with  a  spout  without  lateral  adjustment,  the 
spout  will  be  at  the  outside  edge  of  the  manhole  on  high 
tenders  and  near  the  inside  edge  on  low  tenders.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  imjxyssible  to  avoid  a  waste  of  wat;r 
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with    round   manholes   unless   they   are   of   uniform   height 
above  the  rail. 

(C.  R.  Knowles,  superintendent  of  water  service,  Illinois 
Central,  Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  presenting 
this  report.) 

Discussion 

The  relative  merits  of  the  telescopic  and  rigid  types  of 
spouts  created  active  discussion.  B.  F.  Pickering  (B.  &  M.) 
stated  that  he  has  found  the  telescopic  spout  more  expensive 
to  maintain  than  the  rigid  type  and  that,  as  a  result,  he 
has  replaced  several  of  the  telescopic  spouts  with  rigid  ones. 
Several  members  reported  that  their  experience  has  been  the 
reverse  and  that  the  telescopic  spout  was  more  economical 
in  maintenance  and  in  water.  Mr.  Bowers  (Pa.  Lines)  stated 
that  there  are  60  rigid  spouts  in  service  on  tlie  Pittsburgh 
division  and  that,  although  road  engines  are  not  required 
to  cut  off  their  trains,  no  trouble  is  experienced. 

ERECTION    OF    GIRDER    SPANS   WITH    LITTLE  INTER- 
RUPTION TO  TRAFFIC 

Bridge  work  must  be  planned  to  interrupt  traffic  as  little 
as  possible,  remembering  that,  when  trains  are  stopped  on 
account  of  a  bridge  not  being  ready,  a  portion  of  the  plant  is 
shut  down  and  the  output  is  stopped  until  trains  are  allowed 
to  proceed. 

In  the  erection  of  railroad  bridges  under  traffic,  one  of 
two  general  methods  must  be  selected  for  each  particular 
case.  The  old  bridge  must  be  taken  out  in  small  portions 
and  the  new  bridge  erected  in  the  same  manner,  or  the  old 
bridge  must  be  taken  out  and  the  new  one  put  in  by  handling 
one  entire  span  in  one  operation.  The  first  method  is  almost 
always  selected  when  the  traffic  over  the  bridge  is  quite 
heavy,  making  it  impracticable  to  suspend  traffic  long  enough 
to  permit  the  taking  out  of  an  entire  span.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  this  method  cannot  be  followed  even  in  the 
case  of  large  structures  and  on  heavj'  traffic  lines.  In  such 
cases  falsework  cannot  be  put  in  for  the  erection  of  bridges 
in  sections  and  some  method  must  be  found  to  put  in  one 
entire  span  at  one  operation.  When  bridges  are  erected  by 
putting  in  a  portion  of  a  span  at  a  time  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  rather  large  amount  of  falsework  and  to  arrange 
this  falsework  so  that  the  work  of  changing  from  the  old 
bridge  to  the  new  can  be  stopped  at  any  point  in  order  to 
let  trains  over  when  they  reach  the  bridge. 

The  method  of  putting  in  bridges  by  changing  out  one 
entire  span  at  a  time  is  usually  selected  when  traffic  condi- 
tions are  not  severe.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  requiring 
little  or  no  falsework.  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  how- 
ever, this  method  must  be  used,  no  matter  what  the  traffic 
conditions  are,  when  it  is  impossible  to  put  in  falsework, 
such  as  over  busy  navigable  streams  or  railroads.  Almost 
always  the  new  span  is  assembled  and  riveted  alongside  the 
span  it  is  to  replace.  This  necessitates  the  erection  of  one 
falsework  bent  at  the  end  of  each  pier  and  abutment  to 
receive  the  new  span  in  its  temporary  position.  This  is  usu- 
ally put  on  the  down-stream  side;  although  if  local  conditions 
require  it  may  be  put  on  the  up-stream  side.  Almost  always 
the  ties  and  rails  are  put  on  the  new  span  in  its  temporary 
position  so  as  to  avoid  doing  that  work  after  the  span  is 
moved  into  its  permanent  position.  Before  the  new  span  is 
moved  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  old  span. 
If  time  will  permit,  the  best  method  is  to  cut  the  old  span 
apart  and  lift  it  out  with  a  derrick  car.  If,  however,  time 
will  not  permit,  falsework  bents  must  be  erected  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  piers  and  abutments  from  the  new  span 
so  that  the  old  span  can  be  moved  out  to  one  side  preliminary 
to  the  moving  in  of  the  new  span.  If  the  weight  of  the  new 
span  and  the  capacity  of  the  derrick  will  permit,  the  new 
span  should  be  assembled  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  and  then  carried  bodily  into  place.  The  old  span,  of 
course,  can  be  removed  in  the  same  way.     When  conditions 


will  permit  this  method  of  erection  no  falsework  of  any  kind 
is  needed. 

When  through  truss  spans  are  replaced  with  deck-plate 
girder  spans,  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  set  the  girder 
spans  inside  of  the  truss  spans  by  cutting  down  the  masonry 
and  removing  the  lower  laterals  and  the  floor  system  of  the 
truss  spans.  Under  proper  conditions  the  girders  can  be  low- 
ered with  rigging  suspended  from  the  top  chords  of  the  old 
trusses.  This  is  a  very  economical  method  of  erection,  but 
it  can  be  used  only  on  lines  where  the  traffic  is  comparatively 
light. 

(Lee  Jutton,  division  engineer,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Madison, 
Wis.,  is  chairman  of  the  committee.) 

Discussion 

The  discussion  brought  out  a  number  of  interesting  methods 
developed  by  members  to  renew  bridges  without  interfering 
with  train  movements.  These  consisted  mainly  in  modifica- 
tions of  methods  described  by  the  committee. 

W.  F.  Strouse  (B.  &  O.)  made  a  progress  report  on  re- 
pairing and  strengthening  old  masonry,  giving  replies  of 
several  roads  to  inquiries  concerning  the  advisability  of 
grouting  old  masonry  and  other  expedients.  In  the  discus- 
sion C.  E.  Smith  described  the  conditions  existing  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  ten  years  ago  when  the  piers  or  abutments 
were  moving  under  ISO  bridges  on  line.  These  substructures 
were  all  strengthened  by  concrete  wathout  a  single  failure. 
Other  members  told  of  different  ways  in  which  they  had 
strengthened  structures. 

PAINT  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  RAILWAY  STRUCTURES 

Wooden  and  frame  structures  require  the  greatest  amount 
of  attention  and  expense,  for  the  only  practical  method  to 
protect  them  from  decay  or  to  improve  their  appearance  is 
to  apply  a  preservative  coating  of  high-grade  paint.  Un- 
painted  wood  will  darken,  warp,  become  fuzzy  and  damp 
and  finally  decay,  but  it  may  be  protected  permanently  from 
these  effects  through  the  occasional  use  of  high-grade  paints. 
Paint  acts  as  a  preservative  on  wood  because  it  closes  the 
openings  and  pores  and  so  prevents  the  entrance  of  decay- 
producing  organisms. 

The  different  species  and  types  of  woods  vary  greatly  in 
their  makeup,  porosity  and  compactness,  all  serious  points 
when  the  initial  or  priming  coat  of  paint  is  applied.  White 
pine  and  poplar,  being  soft,  close  and  straight-grained  woods, 
comparatively  free  from  shrinkage,  possess  good  absorbing 
qualities  and  a  ready  affinity  for  paint,  while  yellow  pine 
and  hemlock  are  hard,  coarse-grained,  of  very  resinous  and 
uneven  structure,  varying  from  a  soft,  porous  and  quick-ab- 
sorbing, to  a  very  hard  and  fast  surface  into  which  paint  can- 
not penetrate. 

The  first  class  requires  that  the  priming  coat  be  reduced 
to  a  medium  thin  consistency,  carrying  very  little  turpentine. 
The  second  demands  a  thinner  mixture,  carrying  from  25  to 
40  per  cent  of  turpentine. 

Nearly  every  railroad  has  adopted  a  certain  standard  of 
painting,  both  as  to  method  and  colors,  including  the  formulas 
composing  the  different  mi.xtures.  These  mixtures,  called 
"standard  colors,"  are  usually  bought  in  the  open  market, 
although  some  roads  have  paint-mixing  departments  of  their 
own.  In  a  great  many  cases  this  material  is  brought  ready 
for  application,  thus  leaving  no  room  for  adjustment  to  fit 
the  different  surfaces,  and,  of  course,  is  applied  as  received. 

The  act  of  priming  or  first-coating  is  the  most  important 
operation  in  painting,  although  in  many  cases  it  is  not  so 
considered,  which  is  a  vital  mistake.  The  priming  coat  must 
fill  and  satisfy  the  surface,  and  so  create  a  foundation  upon 
which  all  future  coats  can  be  successfully  applied.  It  must 
carry  sufficient  linseed  oil  not  only  to  satisfy  the  surface, 
but  must  also  bind  and  hold  the  pigments  to  this  surface. 
Priming  mixtures  must  also  caiTy  the  proper  amount  of 
turpentine  to  cause  penetration  and   assist   in   forcing  the 
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oil  and  pigment  into  the  surface  by  absorption.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  pigment  must  be  such  as  to  allow  of  penetration 
into  the  surface,  and,  above  all,  must  be  well  and  evenly 
spread  and  brushed  into  the  surface. 

The  prime  coat  should  not  stand  longer  than  is  necessary 
to  harden  the  film  thoroughly  and  allow  for  full  absorption 
and  penetration.  If  allowed  to  weather,  it  will  become  por- 
ous and  absorb  the  life  of  the  second  coat  and  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  binder  left  to  adhere  to  the  surface  properly. 

Usually,  railway  standards  and  specifications  provide 
whether  two  or  three  coat  work  is  desired,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  trying  to  finish  in  two  coats  over  dark, 
hard  and  pitchy  lumber,  especially  witli  light  shades,  suc- 
cess at  some  future  time  may  be  sacrificed.  In  the  second 
and  finishing  coating  of  structures,  care  must  be  exercised 
in  spreading  the  paint  evenly  and  clean  and  avoid  sags  and 
curtains. 

Shingle  roofs,  at  least  on  the  better  class  of  buildings, 
ought  to  be  painted  with  some  high-grade  material,  not  only 
to  preserve  the  roof,  but  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
structure  as  well.  Moreover,  a  valuable  characteristic  of 
high-grade  paint  is  its  resistance  to  fire.  On  brick  and  stone 
structures,  with  the  exception  of  window  and  door  frames, 
sash,  doors,  gutters  and  down  spouts,  no  painting  is  really 
necessary.  The  method  and  color  for  these  items  is  gen- 
erally the  standard  in  vogue  on  each  system. 

On  steel  and  steel-covered  structures,  the  primer  or  first 
coat  must  be  selected  judiciously.  If  the  standard  finishing 
color  for  these  structures  is  of  a  carbon  or  lampblack  base, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  use  such  a  paint  for  the  ground  coat 
applied  directly  upon  the  steel.  This  primer  should  be  a 
properly  prepared  rust  inhibitive  coating,  from  basic  pig- 
ments, such  as  red  lead,  sui)limcd  blue  lead,  oxide,  chromates 
or  the  like  inhibitive  materials.  Over  such  a  ground  after 
proper  drying  time  has  elapsed,  carbon  or  other  standard 
paints  may  be  successfully  applied.  Practical  tests  have 
proven  that  ultimate  economy  is  effected  by  using  only  the 
highest  grade  of  the  proper  kinds  of  paint  for  metal  pro- 
tection. 

(Chas.  Ettinger,  master  painter,  Illinois  Central,  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee.) 

Discussion 
In  reply  to  a  question  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
stated  that  the  .smoke  and  soot  created  more  severe  condi- 
tions along  railways  than  elsewhere.  G.  M.  Hoffman,  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading,  stated  that  the  practice  of  that  road  is 
to  wash  buildings  tlioroughly  and  then  apply  one  coat  of 
jKiint  every  two,  three  or  four  years,  according  to  conditions. 

FIREPROOFING  ROOFS  OF  WOODEN  BUILDINGS 

Wooden  shingles  were  almost  universally  used  in  the  earlier 
days  of  railroads  for  the  covering  of  all  ordinary  buildings 
having  roofs  with  a  pitch  greater  than  one-fourth,  and  while 
they  arc  rapidly  losing  favor  there  are  certain  localities  where 
they  will  be  used  for  some  time  to  come  owing  to  their  mod- 
erate cost,  light  weight,  low  heat  conductivity,  wide  applica- 
tion and  durability.  When  shingles  get  old  they  become  a 
considerable  fire  risk  and  are  set  on  fire  readily  by  sparks 
from  passing  locomotives.  While  there  are  a  number  of 
preparations  on  the  market  to  make  them  fire-resisting  to  a 
considerable  degree,  they  are  likely  to  he  neglected  beyond 
the  length  of  time  the  preparation  remains  effective  and  in 
this  way  the  roof  again  becomes  a  fire  risk. 

Coverings  prepared  by  saturating  felt  with  asphalt,  some- 
times termed  "composition  roofings,"  or  "prepared  roofings," 
are  sufficiently  fire-resisting  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
on  buildings  which  have  a  pitch  of  one-fourth  or  greater, 
and  whore  appearance  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration, 
such  material  laid  from  rolls  in  large  sheets  with  2-in.  lap 
joints  ma>'  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  an^^thing.  Most 
wooden  buildings  with  flat  roofs  or  roofs  with  slight  pitch 


are  best  covered  with  tar  and  gravel  or  metal  roofs,  the 
former  being  generally  used  on  main  buildings,  and  tin  in 
sheets  on  porch  roofs  and  other  places  where  tar  and  gravel 
would  be  objectionable. 

Shingles  made  from  a  composition  of  cement,  asbestos, 
etc.,  having  various  trade  names  are  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  and  they  present  a  good  appearance. 

Slate  shingles  have  been  in  use  many  years,  and  for  roofs 
having  more  than  a  moderate  pitch  they  are  perhaps  as 
durable  as  anything  on  the  market,  or  much  more  so.  In 
cold  climates  where  the  pitch  of  a  slate  roof  is  less  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourth,  it  often  proves  troublesome. 

Tin  shingles  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  on  some 
roads  and  give  good  satisfaction.  When  secured  with  the 
"bar  lock"  it  is  impossible  for  a  tin  roof  to  leak  during  its 
lifetime.  These  shingles  are  manufactured  in  various  orna- 
mental styles  and  make  a  neater  appearance  than  any  other 
kind  of  ordinary  metal  covering.  Their  life  on  railroad 
buildings  depends  entirely  on  the  kind  of  metal  and  its  pro- 
tective coatings — tin,  galvanizing,  paint,  etc. 

The  ordinary  tar-and-gravel  roof  is  probably  more  ex- 
tensively used  on  roofs  having  a  slight  pitch  than  any  other 
kind  of  covering,  and  its  wearing  qualities  are  so  well  known 
as  to  require  little  comment.  Its  life  depends  solely  upon 
the  quality  of  the  materials  used  and  their  application.  Roof 
coverings  which  require  protective  coatings  are  at  a  decided 
disadvantage,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  liable  to  be  neg- 
lected beyond  the  time  when  the  coating  remains  effective 
when  the  covering  suffers  and  may  result  in  premature  loss. 

(C.  A.  Lichty,  inspector,  purchasing  department,  C.  &  N. 
W.,  Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the  committee.) 

Discussion 
Doctor  Herman  Von  Schrenk  described  the  results  of  ten 
years'  investigation  of  methods  of  fireproofing  wooden  roofs 
and  of  the  development  of  fire  retarding  paints.      He  also 
showed  an  exhibit  of  sample  roof  sections. 

UNIFORM  VERSUS  DIFFERENTIAL  RATES  OF  PAY 
By  E.  T.  Howson 

Engineering  Editor,  Railzvay  Age  Gazette.  Chicago.   III. 

The  bridge  and  building  department,  in  common  with 
other  branches  of  the  maintenance  of  way  department,  is 
experiencing  serious  difficulty  at  present  in  retaining  adequate 
forces.  The  competition  for  men  has  become  unusually  keen, 
particularly  since  July  1  of  this  year,  when  the  construction  of 
the  cantonments  and  other  concentration  camps  for  military 
forces  called  for  large  numbers  of  carpenters  and  other 
skilled  mechanics  at  wages  far  above  those  which  the  rail- 
roads were  paying. 

The  principle  upon  which  wages  in  the  maintenance  of  way 
department  are  based  is  that  of  a  flat  or  uniform  rate  for 
every  man.  This  in  turn  presupposes  that  all  men  are  worth 
equal  amounts  or  that  they  are  of  equal  ability  and  efficiency. 
It  is  primarily  because  of  this  foundation  that  difficultv  has 
arisen  in  retaining  forces.  Furthermore,  the  railways  have 
not  kept  pace  in  the  last  few  years  with  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  wages  of  skilled  workmen  in  other  industries.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  considered  impracticable  to  raise  the  wages 
of  the  large  numbers  of  men  employed  because  of  the  expense 
involved,  while  in  others  the  disinclination  to  disturb  rela- 
tions with  the  wages  of  other  employees  has  tended  to  hold 
all  of  them  stationary'.  The  result  has  l>een  that  the  outside 
industries  have  been  able  to  attract  the  best  men.  leaving 
the  less  efficient  to  the  roads. 

One  suggestion  which  has  been  made  to  meet  this  condi- 
tion in  the  bridge  and  building  department  is  that  of  estab- 
lishing different  rates  for  the  men  in  the  gangs,  which  rates 
could  be  so  arranged  that  while  the  total  payroll  for  the 
gang  would  not  be  increased,  the  men  would  be  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  their  experience.     A  graduated  rate  can  also  be 
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held  put  to  the  newer  men  in  the  gang  as  a  reward  for  experi- 
ence and  as  an  incentive  for  them  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts. 

One  objection  to  this  system  which  has  very  largely  re- 
tarded its  adoption  is  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  rate  for  one  group  of  men  disturbs  relations  with 
other  groups.  An  even  more  serious  objection  to  the  dif- 
ferential rate  is  the  tendency  of  some  foremen,  and  not  a 
few  supervisors,  to  use  such  a  differential  as  a  means  of 
securing  higher  wages  for  as  many  of  their  men  as  possible 
without  regard  to  their  merit  or  the  purpose  of  the  dif- 
ferential. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  a  differential  wage  rate  ad- 
justed to  the  merits  of  the  different  classes  of  employees  has 
much  to  commend  it,  particularly  at  the  present  time  when 
labor  is  so  scarce  and  so  nomadic.  If  fairly  and  intelligent- 
ly administered,  it  will  benefit  a  road  by  enabling  it  to  meet 
the  competition  of  industries  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now 
possible,  while  it  holds  out  the  promise  of  reward  to  the 
younger  and  less  experienced  but  ambitious  workmen. 

This  is  not  an  untried  theory,  for  at  least  one  road;  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  differ- 
ential rates  for  its  bridge,  building,  painting  and  concrete 
forces  over  a  year  ago,  with  excellent  results.  The  officers 
in  charge  of  this  branch  of  maintenance  work  stated  that  if 
this  plan  had  not  been  in  effect  much  of  this  work,  now  com- 
pleted, would  have  had  to  have  been  left  undone  because 
of  lack  of  forces.  The  statement  is  further  made  that  this 
plan  has  been  shown  to  be  economical  to  the  road. 

Discussion 

G.  W.  Andrews  (Baltimore  &  Ohio),  Fred  Burrell  (Chi- 
cago &  North  Western)  and  others,  reported  excellent  results 
from  a  sliding  scale  of  wages. 

PRESENT  SITUATION  AS  TO  WATER  SERVICE  MATERIALS 

By  C.  R.  Knowles 

Superintendent  Water  Service,  Illinois  Central. 

Although  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  increased 
cost  of  all  materials  used  in  maintenance  of  way  work  has 
been  given  as  30  per  cent,  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that 
with  few  exceptions,  this  figure  will  come  nearer  represent- 
ing the  minimum  increase  in  the  cost  of  waterworks  mate- 
rials, many  items  having  increased  several  hundred  per  cent. 
The  unprecedented  prices  and  the  uncertainty  of  delivery 
have  created  conditions  which  make  it  very  necessary  to  em- 
ploy methods  that  will  help  to  conserve  materials  used  in 
waterworks  construction  and  maintenance,  especially  wdth 
such  materials  as  are  particularly  difficult  to  secure. 

From  the  present  outlook  some  relief  appears  in  sight  as 
regards  prices  of  certain  materials,  the  price  of  cast-iron  pipe 
having  dropped  $15  per  ton  on  October  1;  although  with  the 
government  and  foreign  requirements,  in  addition  to  the 
greatly  increased  domestic  demands  for  materials  of  all 
kinds,  we  cannot  hope  for  much  relief  in  the  near  future, 
as  far  as  deliveries  are  concerned. 

While  all  materials  have  advanced  in  cost,  the  increase 
has  been  more  marked  in  iron  and  steel  products,  and  arti- 
cles manufactured  from  brass,  copper  and  other  semi-precious 
metals.  Boilers  have  doubled  in  cost  with  indefinite  dates 
of  delivery  on  those  built  to  specifications.  Steel  tanks  of 
all  kinds  have  advanced  from  100  to  ISO  per  cent,  tank  hoops 
from  75  to  100  per  cent,  steam  pumps  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
and  oil  engines  30  to  40  per  cent,  with  deliveries  from  3  to  9 
months  in  the  future,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  units. 

All  stocks  of  steel  and  wrought-iron  pipe  have  been  de- 
pleted and  it  is  difficult  to  even  get  a  quotation  on  a  definite 
date  of  delivery  on  large  pipe.  Delivery  on  cast-iron  pipe 
has  been  fairly  good,  although  the  price  has  more  than 
trebled  in  two  years.    We  are  laying  cast-iron  pipe  today  that 


ranges  in  cost  from  $18.50  to  $60  per  ton,  while  the  lead 
used  in  making  the  joints  has  advanced  from  $3.75  to  $11 
in  two  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  range  in  cost  of  cast-iron 
pipe  from  1912  to  date. 

Year  1912 Approximately  $20.65  per  net  ton 

Year  1913 Approximately  20.35  per  net  ton 

Year  1914 Approximately  18.50  per  net  ton 

Year  1915 Approximately  18.60  per  net  ton 

Year  1916 Approximately  25.00  per  net  ton 

.January,  1917 Approximately  32.75  per  net  ton 

July,  1917 .Approximately  49.30  per  net  ton 

October  1,  1917 .Approximately  60.00  per  net  ton 

It  is  along  the  line  of  salvaging  old  pipe  lines  that  the 
greatest  good  may  be  accomplished  in  conserving  water- 
works materials.  The  salvage  of  cast-iron  pipe  is  almost 
100  per  cent.  Except  for  the  cost  of  removal,  a  cast-iron 
line  is  of  as  much  value  when  taken  out  of  the  ground  after 
}ears  of  service  as  when  it  was  laid.  It  is  true  that  a  year 
ago,  with  cast-iron  pipe  at  $18  per  ton,  the  cost  of  removal 
would  in  many  cases  have  almost  ecjualed  the  cost  of  new 
pipe,  but  with  pipe  at  $60  per  ton  the  removal  of  old  lines 
is  a  paying  proposition.  In  many  instances  wrought-iron 
pipe  may  also  be  salvaged  to  good  advantage. 

The  saving  effected  by  the  conservation  and  salvage  of 
second-hand  material  is  not  confined  to  pipe  alone,  but  in- 
cludes all  classes  of  materials.  Tank  hoops  may  be  repaired 
and  used  on  other  tanks.  Sound  staves  and  bottom  plank 
may  be  utilized  in  the  construction  of  smaller  tubs;  valves 
and  fittings  may  be  repaired  at  a  small  cost  and  made  to 
answer  for  new;  rubber  pump  valves  may  be  faced  off  and 
used  again;  pump  packing,  worn  too  small  for  one  pump, 
may  be  used  in  a  pump  requiring  smaller  packing. 

In  many  cases  standards  may  be  revised,  substituting 
material  e.xpensive  and  difficult  to  secure  with  that  less  ex- 
pensive and  more  easily  obtained.  For  example,  we  have 
changed  the  design  of  our  water-column  pit,  eliminating 
about  3,000  lb.  of  castings  and  several  hundred  pounds  of 
reinforcing  bars,  and  I  believe  we  now  have  a  better  de- 
signed pit  than  we  had  before.  The  difficulty  in  securing 
steel  plates  and  tlie  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  steel  tanks 
have  forced  many  railroads  which  had  practically  adopted 
the  steel  tank  as  standard  to  return  to  wood.  The  high  price 
of  steel  has  also  stimulated  the  interest  in  concrete  tanks  and 
there  is  great  activity  along  this  line.  The  high  cost  of  cast 
and  wrought  iron  pipe  has  caused  many  railroads  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  substituting  wood  stave  for  iron 
pipe. 

A  great  deal  may  be  accomplished  in  conserving  ma- 
terials by  overhauling  scrap  piles  and  reclaiming  second- 
hand material,  also  by  cleaning  out  shelves  and  the  pump 
houses  of  the  ever-present  accumulation  of  globe  valves, 
fittings,  etc.,  held  for  a  fancied  emergency  that  never 
occurs.  Scrap  has  advanced  in  price  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  some  instances  the  scrap  value  of  an  article  is  in  excess 
of  its  cost  new  a  few  3-ears  ago,  consequently  scrap  should 
be  kept  cleaned  up  and  forwarded  promptly  to  the  storehouse 
in  order  that  the  scrap  may  be  disposed  of  to  tlie  best  ad- 
vantage. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  "The  ways  in  which  material 
and  supplies  are  wasted  on  a  railroad  are  as  many  as  the 
number  of  persons  in  its  employ,"  and  if  we  may  learn  the 
lesson  of  economy  in  the  use  of  materials  from  the  present 
situation  it  will  not  have  been  without  its  good  effect. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  of  steel,  timber  and  water  service  mate- 
rials brought  out  many  descriptions  of  bridges  strengthened 
to  avoid  use  of  new  material.  I.  L.  Simmons  (Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific)  urged  that  more  attention  be  given 
to  the  question  of  how  present  structures  can  be  carried  over 
rather  than  be  renewed.  Old  spans  can  frequently  be 
strengthened  at  small  expense. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION  OF  BRIDGE  AND 
BUILDING  MATERIAL  YARDS 

By  H.  C.  Pearce 

General  Purchasing  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

The  location  of  bridge  and  building  material  yards  must 
be  governed  very  largely  by  the  geographical  location  of  the 
property.  In  the  southeast  it  has  lieen  an  open  question  in 
the  past  whether  it  was  either  economical  or  necessary  to 
have  large  general  distributing  bridge  and  building  yards. 
Most  of  the  larger  systems  in  the  southeast  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  mill  operations  on  their  own  lines,  particularly  in 
Georgia  and  Florida,  and  lumber  has  been  cheap.  Under 
these  conditions  arrangements  can  be  made  with  certain  mills 
to  take  care  of  certain  territories.  This  plan,  however,  leaves 
many  loose  ends,  and  incurs  many  concealed  losses.  It  is 
not,  and  never  will  be,  entirely  satisfactory,  but  the  direct 
saving  is  so  considerable  that  it  must  be  considered  under 
certain  conditions. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  a  large  portion  of  the  lumber  comes 
by  water.  This  makes  it  desirable  that  the  material  yards 
be  located  sufficiently  close  to  the  docks  and  wharves  to  use 
switching  service.  In  the  middle  west,  the  location  of  lum- 
ber yards  depends  largely  on  the  location  of  the  timber  treat- 
ing plants  and  distril)Uting  territory,  so  that,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  location  of  the  lumber  yard  must  be  left  entirely  to 
the  geographical  location  of  the  property. 

Laying  Out  of  Yards 

In  laying  out  bridge  and  building  material  yards,  the  first 
■consideration  must  be  sufficient  space  and  trackage.  I  have 
found  double  tracks  to  be  the  most  economical.  They  re- 
quire less  space  and  ensure  a  more  concentrated  organiza- 
tion, switching  facilities,  and  the  use  of  cranes. 

Piling,  stringers  and  other  trestle  timbers  should  be  un- 
loaded on  tracks  adjacent  to  each  other  so  that  a  train  of 
cars  can  be  set  in  and  as  many  feet  of  trestle  timbers  as  re- 
quired, loaded  in  the  ([uickest  possible  time.  Cranes  should, 
of  course,  be  used  wherever  obtainable  in  handling  heavy 
timbers  and  piling. 

The  ideal  bridge  and  building  yard  would  include  a  tim- 
ber treating  plant,  planing  and  wood-working  mill,  assem- 
bling yard,  rail  yard,  frog  and  switch  shop  and  a  general 
store,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  desiraljle  wherever  possible  to 
load  everything  out  complete  in  one  shipment  or  shipments 
from  a  central  distril)uting  point.  The  yard  should  be  so 
arranged  that  all  the  material,  from  the  piling  to  the  bolts 
and  washers,  will  be  loaded  and  shipped  in  the  same  train. 
Frequently  a  certain  number  of  feet  of  track,  as  well  as  a 
certain  number  of  trestle  timbers,  is  required.  The  organi- 
zation should  be  such  that  the  necessary  rail,  fastenings, 
frogs,  switches,  etc.,  can  be  loaded  and  shipped  along  in 
the  same  manner. 

Organization 

Maintenance  officers  have  criticized  our  supply  depart- 
ments for  failure  to  provide  material  in  an  intelligent  and 
prompt  manner,  and  very  properly  so.  The  reasons  are 
many,  but  the  principal  one  is  that  all  supply  officers  do  not 
understand  the  importance  of  assembling  their  materials  so 
they  can  be  shipped  in  the  order  they  are  needed.  Having 
prepared  his  plans  and  received  authority  to  do  certain  work, 
the  maintenance  officer  then  concentrates  his  efforts  toward 
getting  it  done.  Under  a  proper  organization,  he  should  im- 
mediately prepare  his  requisitions  for  the  necessary  material 
to  do  the  work,  describing  and  classifying  them  properly. 
The  storekeeper  .should  have  sufficient  storehouse  and  plat- 
form facilities  for  assembling  such  portions  of  tlie  material 
required  as  must  be  assembled  and  held  together. 

Unless  the  requisition  states  specifically  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  material   for  the  structure  are  to  go   forward, 


nothing  should  be  shipped  until  everjthing  is  ready.  All  of 
the  material  should  be  charged  direct  to  the  job  when 
shipped.  When  the  work  is  completed,  whatever  is  left  over 
should  be  picked  up,  shipped  back  and  proper  credit  allowed 
to  the  work  order. 

Personnel 

The  personnel  necessary  to  handle  an  efficiently  organ- 
ized bridge  and  building  material  yard  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  a  foreman  in  direct  charge,  with  as  many  working 
foremen  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the  forces  divided  into 
gangs  of  about  five  men  each.  It  may  be  said  that  the  fore- 
man should  be  a  practical  bridge  and  building  man,  and  this 
would  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion;  but  the  best 
material  yard  foremen  that  I  have  ever  developed  were  from 
clerks. 

This  leads  me  up  to  the  question  as  to  what  department 
should  maintain  and  operate  bridge  and  building  material 
yards.  I  have  stated  that  I  know  of  no  sound  reason  why 
this  work  should  not  be  handled  by  the  supply  department. 
My  reasons  are  that  the  providing,  distributing  and  account- 
ing for  materials  has  become  a  highly  specialized  ser\'ice.  It 
is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  work  of  buying,  pro- 
viding and  distributing  materials  should  not  be  divided,  and 
that  the  supply  department  should  have  charge  of  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  unapplied  materials.  Such  a  department 
must  be  properly  organized  and  have  a  sufficient,  well  trained 
force  to  do  the  work  in  the  most  expeditious  and  economical 
manner. 

The  supply  department  is  the  providing  department.  It 
is  the  duty  of  supply  officers  to  so  systematize  their  organiza- 
tions that  they  will  know  absolutely  before  a  purchase  is 
made  that  it  is  necessary;  that  the  proper  materials  have  been 
specified;  that  the  requisitions  are  prepared  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  procure  the  broadest  competition;  to  so  arrange 
their  materials  when  received  and  to  so  organize  their  forces 
that  they  can  be  accurately  inventoried,  loaded,  shipped  and 
delivered  where  they  are  required  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
and  to  see  that  the  salvage  is  returned,  sorted,  classified, 
reclaimed  and  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage.  Unless 
the  supply  department  is  organized  first  on  the  basis  of  giv- 
ing proper  and  immediate  service,  it  can  never  be  economical 
or  efficient,  and  can  never  hope  to  accomplish  the  real  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  organized,  which  is  the  providing  of 
suitable  materials  when  and  where  they  are  wanted,  at  the 
time  they  are  wanted,  and  at  the  lowest  net  cost.  For  these 
reasons  I  reiterate  that  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  our 
supply  departments  should  not  organize  and  operate  our 
bridge  and  building  material  yards  in  co-operation  with  our 
maintenance  officers. 

Discussion 

A  number  of  members  took  issue  with  the  paper  and  ad- 
vocated a  departmental  supply  under  the  direction  of  the 
bridge  department. 

HOUSING  AND  FEEDING  BRIDGE  AND  BUILDING  MEN 
By  F.  E.  Weise 

Chief   Clerk,   Engineering   Department ;    Chicago.    Milwaukee   & 
St.  Paul,  Chicago,  III. 

We  are  told  that  labor  is  scarce,  that  it  is  hard  to  secure 
and  that  it  is  still  harder  to  hold.  This  is  reiterated  so  fre- 
quently that  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  it.  Under  such  condi- 
tions workmen  are  inclined  to  be  uneasy  and  there  is  a  ten- 
dency on  their  part  to  make  frequent  changes.  Amthing 
that  will  serve  to  make  men  more  contented  with  their  jobs 
will  do  much  to  help  eliminate  the  waste  that  is  the  sure 
result  of  constant  changing,  because  the  breaking  in  of  new- 
men  is  expensive.  One  of  the  hardest  places  in  which  to 
hold  men  is  in  railroad  maintenance  or  construction  work, 
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and  of  the  many  things  that  have  an  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  men  none  is  more  potent  than  the  way  in  which 
they  are  housed  and  fed. 

In  order  to  do  effective  work,  and  render  efficient  service, 
a  man  must  be  in  good  health,  and  the  primary  object  of  the 
camp  should  be  to  keep  him  physically  and  mentally  fit  for 
his  work.  Good,  wholesome,  properly  cooked  and  well 
served  food;  comfortable,  clean  and  well-ventilated  sleeping 
quarters;  provisions  for  bathing  and  recreation  will  accom- 
plish this  and  secure  the  good  will  of  the  men.  Good  will 
brings  about  co-operation,  and  will  reflect  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  work  accomplished. 

It  has  been  quite  a  common  practice  in  the  past  to  house 
crews  in  old  cars  unfit  for  commercial  service.  This  has 
Ijeen  done  especially  for  extra  gangs  in  which  a  complete  camp 
on  wheels  was  established.  This  practice  is  gradually  becorn- 
ing  obsolete  because  equipment  is  too  valuable  to  be  tied  up  in 
this  manner  and  cars  are  only  being  used  for  crews  that  must 
be  moved  frequently.  Where  possible,  it  will  be  found  to 
pay  to  fit  up  cars  for  the  purpose  of  housing  men.  There 
are  many  arrangements  of  kitchen,  dining  room  and  bunks. 
Like  building  a  house;  every  man  has  his  own  ideas  and  one 
plan  may  be  as  convenient  as  another. 

When  men  can  be  located  at  one  point  and  cover  their 
territory  by  trains  or  motor  cars,  it  is  possible  to  provide 
them  with  permanent  and  comfortable  buildings.  Such 
buildings  are  mostly  of  frame  construction  and  may  be  as 
varied  in  size  and  arrangement  as  the  requirements  demand. 
Again  old  car  bodies  are  used  either  singly  or  in  pairs  with 
a  roofed  space  between.  The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has 
a  plan  for  a  portable  building  which  can  be  taken  apart 
readily  and  shipped  to  another  location  if  desired,  thus  mak- 
ing it  applicable  to  either  temporary  or  permanent  locations. 
When  it  has  been  decided  that  a  camp  is  to  be  established, 
the  site  of  the  work  should  be  examined  carefully,  and  the 
location  of  the  camp  determined  upon  by  considering  the  con- 
ditions that  will  make  it  habitable.  Location,  water  supply, 
drainage  and  sanitation  should  be  given  careful  study. 

For  the  average  camp,  tlie  dining  room  and  kitchen  should 
be  in  one  building  and  separated  by  a  partition.  In  the  din- 
ing room  end  sufficient  tables  should  be  provided  so  that 
the  entire  force  may  be  served  at  one  time.  It  should  be 
wide  enough  to  provide  for  two  long  tables  at  the  sides  with 
an  ample  aisle  between,  which  will  permit  waiters  to  pass 
back  and  forth  freely.  This  form  of  building  can  be  loaded 
on  a  flat  car  and  transported  from  one  location  to  another. 
For  larger  camps  it  may  be  better  to  construct  the  building 
in  the  shape  of  a  "T,"  in  which  the  dining  room  is  one  large 
room  and  the  kitchen  an  annex  at  the  center  of  one  side. 
Another  good  plan  consists  of  three  adjoining  buildings 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  "U,"  and  provides  for  two 
separate  dining  rooms  with  a  common  kitchen.  This  plan 
is  desirable  where  the  force  is  apt  to  fluctuate. 

It  is  quite  customary  in  determining  the  price  to  be 
charged  for  board  and  lodging  to  charge  the  employee  what 
he  would  have  to  pay  ordinarily  in  nearby  towns  and  then 
furnish  as  good  board  as  possible  with  a  view  to  having  the 
camp  pay  for  itself.  The  cost  of  meals  furnished  to  those 
employees  needed  to  operate  the  camp  are  considered  a  part 
of  the  camp  expense.  It  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  to 
use  a  rate  per  week  than  a  rate  per  meal.  In  the  former 
case,  the  matter  of  lost  meals  need  not  be  watched,  and  there 
are  apt  to  be  fewer  misunderstandings.  As  a  general  experi- 
ence, a  camp  of  25  men  or  less  will  not  pay  expenses;  a 
camp  of  from  SO  to  75  men  can  be  made  to  come  out  about 
even,  and  a  larger  camp  will  show  a  slight  profit.  This 
bears  out  the  previous  statement. 

Discussion 

A.  Montzheimer  (Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern)  stated  that 
steel  underframes  should  be  placed  under  all  cars  used  for 


liousing  men  in  order  to  increase  the  safetv'  of  transportation 
in  trains. 

THE  NATIONAL  SITUATION 

.\lbert  Reichmann,  district  manager  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  at  Chicago,  presented  a  paper  telling  of 
the  outlook  in  the  steel  market  and  the  working  of  the 
priority  law.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  sufficient  steel 
will  be  available  for  actual  railway  necessities  if  ordered 
sufficiently  early. 

Dr.  Herman  von  Schrenk,  consulting  engineer.  Southern 
Pine  Association,  St.  Louis,  and  O.  P.  M.  Goss,  consulting 
engineer,  West  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Seattle,  described  conditions  in  the  lumber  market.  Dr.  von 
Schrenk  told  of  the  heavy  demands  for  cantonment  work 
calling  for  dimension  timber  followed  by  the  action  of  the 
government  last  week  in  commandeering  all  12  in.  by  12  in. 
southern  pine  timber  and  larger  for  wooden  ships.  Mr. 
Goss  described  the  western  trouble  with  strikes  which  cut 
down  the  output  to  35  per  cent  of  the  capacit}'  at  one  time 
but  this  has  now  increased  to  75  per  cent.  Both  timber 
speakers  e.xpressed  the  belief  that  the  supply  was  sufficient 
for  necessities. 

C.  A.  Lichty  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  conservation  of 
materials  which  brought  active  discussion. 

THE  LABOR  PROBLEM 

Much  consideration  was  given  to  the  labor  problem.  Four 
letters  were  read  from  members  discussing  methods  of  secur- 
ing and  holding  labor.  They  brought  out  a  most  active 
discussion  on  the  floor.  B.  F.  Pickering  (Boston  &  Maine) 
described  successful  results  obtained  by  employing  one  mar- 
ried man  in  a  gang  whose  wife  served  as  cook. 

Other  Business 

E.  E.  R.  Tratman,  Engineering  News  Record,  presented 
a  paper  on  methods  of  encasing  steel  structures  with  con- 
crete, citing  instances  of  this  form  of  construction. 

J.  R.  Pickering,  superintendent  car  service,  Rock  Island 
Lines,  prepared  a  paper  on  the  conservation  of  cars  carr)-ing 
company  material.  Several  members  told  how  they  had 
organized  to  prevent  delays  to  cars. 

Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Samuel  F.  Patterson,  secretary-emeritus  and  for  18  years 
secretar}-  of  the  association. 

The  annual  banquet  given  by  the  Bridge  and  Building 
Supplymen  was  heW  in  Hotel  Sherman  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning. The  convention  adjourned  Thursday  forenoon.  Mem- 
bers made  an  inspection  of  the  Gary  plant  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  total  registration  of  members  was  150,  approximately 
equal  to  the  record  established  last  3'ear. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  closing  session 
Thursday  morning:  President.  S.  C.  Tanner,  master  car- 
penter, Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Baltimore;  first  vice-president, 
Lee  Jutton,  division  engineer,  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
Madison,  Wis.;  second  vice-president,  F.  E.  Weise,  chief 
clerk,  engineering  department,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  Chicago;  third  vice-president,  W.  F.  Strouse,  assist- 
ant engineer,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Baltimore;  fourth  vice- 
president,  C.  R.  Knowles,  superintendent  water  service,  Illi- 
nois Central,  Chicago;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  A.  Licht)', 
purchasing  department,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  Chicago. 
Members  of  executive  committee:  A.  B.  McVay,  supervisor 
bridges  and  buildings,  Louisville  &:  Nashville,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  J.  H.  Johnston,  superintendent  bridges  and  build- 
ings,  Grand  Trunk,   Montreal. 

The   Supply   Exhibit 

The  Bridge  and  Building  Suppl}'  Men's  Association  held 
an  exhibit  in  rooms  adjoining  the  convention  hall.     Forty 
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Carbide   flood    lights. 


C.  L.  Cockrcll,  F.  R.  Schuele 
Photographs  of  tanks.      H.   ( 


firms  were  represented,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of 
the  association.  The  names  of  the  companies  and  their 
representatives  and  the  nature  of  their  exhibits  arc  given  be- 
low: 

,\merican   Abrasive   Metals   Co.,    New   York.      11.   Weaver   Mowcry. 

American  Tar  Products  Co.,  Chicago.     P.  L.  Griffiths,  S.  H.  Fields. 

American  Valve  &  Meter  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  D.  J.  Higgins,  J.  T. 
McGarry. 

Baker,  John  Jr.,  Co.,  Chicago.     R    M.  Elder,  Wm.  Howe. 

Barrett  Company,  The,  New  York.  Holt  roof  connection,  Tarvia  plat- 
forms, ready  roofings,  built-up  loofing  and  bridge  waterproofing,  shingles, 
paints,  wood  preservative,  shingle  stains  and  plastic  cement,  C.  F.  Ames, 
n.  E.  Barney,  E.  J.  Caldwell,  J.  .'\.  Clarity,  H.  W.  Flemming,  F.  W.  Free- 
m.'in,  E.  r.  Hobson,  W.  T.  Kelley,  G.  R.  McVay,  J.  J.  Ross,  T.  A.  Wharton. 

Bird  &  Son,  Chicago.  Samples  of  Neponset  roofing.  M.  L.  Caton,  H.  A. 
Inwood. 

Carbic   Manufacturing  Co.,   Diiluth 
Bolinder,  Gordon   Paterson. 

Carey,  Philip,  Company,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago   Bridge   &   Iron   Works,   CI 
Brown,   M.   J.  trees. 

netroit  Graphite  Co..  Detroit,  Mich.  J.  J.  Hogan,  L.  D.  Mitchell,  W.  D. 
Waugh.  T.  R.  Wyles. 

Oickinsun,  Paul,  Co.,  Chicago.  Adjustable  cast  iron  chimneys,  models 
of  .^eolus  building  ventilators  and  smoke  jacks. 

Oixon,  Joseph,  Crucible  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Silica-Graphite  paint  for 
bridges,  building  and  water  tanks,  crucibles,  lubricants,  boiler  graphite  and 
Dixon's  Eldorado  pencils.     F.  R.   Brandon.  H.  A.  Nealley. 

Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Lifting  jacks.  E.  A. 
Johnson,   C.   N.  Thulin. 

I'airbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago.  F.  M.  Condit,  E.  J.  Coverdale,  F.  P. 
Drinker,  E.  C.  GoUegay,  G.  Howard,  J.  L.  Jones,  D.  K.  Lee,  L.  H. 
Matthews,  A.  A.  Taylor. 

Flintkote  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York.  Rex  strip  shingles,  wide  space 
shingles,  Flintkote  roofing,  construction  roofs,  Paradux  roofing,     G.  Elling- 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  Chicago.  Asbestos  roofing  and  asbestos 
smoke  jacks.  P,  C.  Jacobs,  D.  L.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Lawrence,  C.  E. 
Murphy,  W.   D.   Otter,  J.   H.   Trent,  E.   H.   Willard,  J.   C.   Younglove, 

Lehon  Com.pany,  The,  Chicago.  Roofing,  building  paper  and  water- 
i>roofing    fabrics.      Tom    Lehon,    D.    B.    Wright. 

Massey,  C.  F.,  Company.  Chicago.  Photographs  and  literature  on  rein- 
forced concrete  products.     C.    F.    Massey,  J.   E.    Moody. 

Mineral   Products  Company,  Chicago.     Chas.   V.   Eades. 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Solvit  compound  paint  remover,  photographs  and 
literature.     Geo.  W.  Bender,  Burton  W.  Mudge,  F.  Possen. 

Nichols,  Geo.  P.,  He  Bro.,  Chicago.  Model  of  transfer  table,  photographs. 
Henry   Fries,   Geo.   P.    Nichols. 

Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago.  Roofing  materials,  H,  A,  Van 
Page,  J,   P.   Woolsey, 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.  Fire  extinguishers.  W.  B. 
Caulson,   R.    B     Henderson. 

Railway  Review,  Chicago.  Current  issues  of  paper.  W.  M.  Camp,  J.  E. 
Gougeon,    Harold    A.    Smith. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.  Cur- 
rent issues  of  Railway  Age  Ga~ette  and  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer, 
lohn  H.  Cross,  E.  T.   Howson,   L.   B.   Sherman,  J.  M.   Rutherford. 

Standard  Asphalt  &  Refining  Co.,  Chicago.     E.  K.  Carter,  R.  F.  Trumbull. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co  ,  Batavia,  III.  Literature  on  pumps  and 
tanks.     C.   E.   Ward,   I..   E.   Wolcott. 

Volkhardt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Non-freezing  water  hydrants.  Chas.  P. 
Cogswell,  Wm.   Volkhardt. 

Whiting-Evans  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.     Kerosene  carburetors.     F.  R.  Callans. 

The  officers  of  the  Bridge  and  Building  Supplymen's  As- 
sociation last  year  were:  President,  H.  A.  Nealley,  Jos. 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Boston  vice-president,  L.  D, 
Mitchell,  Detroit  Graphite  Company,  Detroit;  treasurer,  P. 
C,  Jacobs,  H,  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  Chicago;  sec- 
retary, Tom  Lehon,  The  Lehon  Company,  Chicago. 


Siamese  Approprlvtions  for  1918. — In  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  Siam  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  l')18, 
appropriations  have  been  made  to  the  amount  of  $1,369,000 
for  the  extension  of  the  northern  railway  line,  $212,010  for 
the  construction  of  branch  lines  of  the  southern  railway,  $1,- 
717,355  for  the  irrigation  project  now  under  construction, 
$48,877  for  Bangkok  waterworks,  and  $321,252  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  royal  yacht. 

British  Stationmasters  in  Conference. — A  confer- 
ence of  stationmasters  and  freight  agents,  held  recently  at 
the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  Liverpool  street,  elected  a  commit- 
tee representative  of  all  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
meet  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  to  present  their  case 
for  a  general  all-round  improvement  in  conditions  of  em- 
jiloymcnt.  The  conference  was  attended  by  120  delegates, 
and  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held. 


CAST  STEEL  PILOT  AND  ASH  PAN 

The  cast  steel  pilot  and  ash  pan  which  are  illustrated  are 
products  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis, 
.\lo.  The  pilot  can  Ije  quickly  applied,  removed,  raised  or 
lowered,  one  means  provided  for  raising  or  lowering  it  being 
a  rack.  This  construction  permits  the  alteration  in  height 
to  be  attained  in  a  few  minutes.  The  racks  on  the  backs  of 
the  pilots  are  made  to  fit  corresponding  racks  on  the  pilot 
beams,  or  on  separate  brackets  fastened  to  the  pilot  beams. 

These  adjustable  pilots  are  cast  in  one  piece  and  can 
readily  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  new  or  old  loco- 


Commonwealth  Cast  Steel  Pilot 

motives.  Tliey  are  strong,  simple  and  durable,  requiring 
practically  no  repairs,  and  in  time  make  quite  a  saving  in 
maintenance  cost,  as  compared  with  other  types.  They  are 
easil}-  repaired  when  bent  in  case  of  wreck.  One  of  the  de- 
signs embraces  the  requirements  for  both  road  and  switch 
engines,  a  long  step  being  placed  at  either  side  to  meet  switch 
engine  requirements  when  a  road  engine  is  used  in  yard 
switching.    They  meet  all  Government  requirements. 

The  cast  steel  ash  pan  is  made  for  both  single  and  double 
hoppers.  These  ash  pans  do  away  with  the  frequent  expen- 
sive renewals  and  repairs  characteristic  of  other  types,   as 


Commonwealth  Cast  Steel  Ash  Pan 

they  are  so  designed  that  they  do  not  burn  out.  They  also 
prevent  live  coals  from  scattering  on  the  roadway  and  caus- 
ing fires.  As  these  pans  do  not  warp,  a  tight  door  is  main- 
tained that  retains  the  coals.  They  are  made  up  of  but  a  few- 
parts  and  have  that  advantage  over  the  built-up  types.  This 
type  of  pan  will  last  a  long  time  and  greatly  reduces  the 
maintenance  costs  for  this  particular  part  of  the  locomotive. 


Woman  Br.axch  Secretary  of  the  N.  U.  R. — The  first 
woman  branch  secretar}-  of  the  National  Union  of  Railway- 
men  of  England  has  been  appointed  at  Ashton-under-L)Tie, 


General    News    Department 


The  Santa  Fe  lines  paid  21.62  per  cent  of  all  the  taxes 
collected  in  New   Mexico  during   1916. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  made  a  general  increase  in  the  pay  of 
clerks  in  general  offices,  said  to  range  from  $5  to  $10  a  month 
per  capita  and  to  benefit  5,000  clerks. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  is  about  to  reopen  its  car  shops  at 
Green  Island,  New  York,  near  Troy,  which  have  been  idle  for 
seven  years.  The  company  is  now  trying  to  get  the  100  men 
needed  to  organize  a  force  to  repair  freight  cars  at  those  shops. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  has  agreed  to  grant 
the  enginemen  and  firemen  on  all  its  lines  the  benefit  of  the 
"eight-hour  law"  pay  now  in  force  in  the  United  States.  The 
employees  on  the  company's  lines  in  the  United  States  already 
enjoy  the  rates  provided  by  this  law. 

The  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  on  October  8 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  sustaining  the  order  of 
the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  requiring  the  abolition  of 
sixteen  grade  crossings  on  the  lines  of  the  Erie  Railroad  in 
Paterson.  The  order  issued  by  the  commission  allowed  eight 
years  for  doing  the.  work.  If  this  decision  stands  it  will  mean 
the  expenditure  of  $3,000,000  or  more. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces 
examinations,  November  20,  for  the  positions  of  passenger 
rate  clerk  and  express  rate  clerk;  and  there  are  a  large 
number  of  places  to  be  filled,  at  salaries  of  $100  a  month. 
Applicants,  men  only,  must  be  at  least  20  years  old  and  must 
have  had  experience  in  passenger  or  express  rate  work. 
There  will  be  100  passenger  rate  vacancies  in  the  office  of 
the  Quartermaster  of  the  army,  at  Washington,  and  20  in 
the  office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department;  and  20 
vacancies  in  the  position  of  express  rate  clerk  in  the  Quarter- 
master's office.  After  six  months'  satisfactory  service  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  pay.  The  duties  of  the  positions  are 
the  revision,  preparation  anfl  payment  of  passenger  or  express 
transportation  accounts.  Generally  speaking,  an  experience 
of  two  years  will  be  required,  but  applicants  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  government  service  will  be  required  to  show 
only  one  year  of  other  experience. 


Five  Hundred  Car  Builders  Wanted 

The  recruiting  sergeant  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  recently  received  a 
message  from  the  War  Department,  reading  as  follows: 

"Five  hundred  car  builders  or  car  repairmen  for  work  in 
French  railway  shops,  must  be  recruited  in  your  district  at  once. 
They  will  be  rated  from  $33  to  $106  a  month."  With  the  mes- 
sage came  the  information  that  the  men  would  be  assigned  to 
the  3Sth  Engineers  of  the  National  Army. 


Headlight  Suit  Dismissed 

As  briefly  reported  in  last  week's  issue,  Judge  Anderson  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Indiana,  at  Indian- 
apolis on  October  9  dismissed  a  complaint  of  the  New  York 
Central  against  the  enforcement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  order  requiring  the  use  of  high  power  locomotive 
headlights.  The  complaint  was  dismissed,  at  the  cost  of  the 
complainant,  on  motion  of  Blackburn  Esterline,  special  assistant 
to  the  attorney  general,  not  on  the  merits  of  the  headlight  order 
but  on  technicalities  regarding  the  form  of  the  complaint.  The 
bill  in  equity  named  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  United  States  as  defendants.  The  court  held  that  although 
the  United  States  was  named  in  the  title  of  the  bill  it  was  not 
named  in  the  bill  itself  and  therefore  was  not  a  party  to  the  suit; 
and  that  all  suits  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  an  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  be  brought  against  the 
United  States.  The  court  also  held  that  no  relief  was  prayed 
for  against  the  United  States.  The  government  had  also  argued 
that  the  suit  could  not  be  maintained  against  the  commission,  in 


the  form  in  which  it  was  brought,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  The  railroad  was  represented  by  C.  C.  Paulding, 
J.  B.  Cockrum  and  F.  H.  Schmidt.  An  argument  was  also  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  by  S.  O.  Pickens. 

A  Canadian  Railroads'  War  Boeird 

The  creation  of  a  railway  supervisory  board  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Government  Railways  (shortly  to  embrace  the  Canadian  North- 
ern) is  under  consideration  by  the  Canadian  Government.  The 
board  would  work  toward  Co-ordination  of  effort  to  prevent 
freight  congestion  and  to  facilitate  the  expeditious  handling  of 
traffic  during  the  war.  Co-ordination  with  United  States  lines  is 
also  proposed.  The  standardization  of  the  size  of  rails  on  various 
railroads  is  likewise  being  considered. 


Aishton  Praises  Press 

"It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
press  of  the  country  has  been  within  recent  months  helping 
the  railroads  most  generously  and  effectively."  This  state- 
ment was  made  at  Chicago  on  October  12  at  the  convention 
of  Associated  Business  Papers  by  R.  H.  Aishton,  president 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  chairman  of  the  central 
department   of   the    Railroads'   War    Board. 

"The  only  possible  solution  of  our  problem  was  to  increase 
the  amount  of  service  of  every  mile  of  track,  every  engine 
and  every  car.  We  had  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  ship- 
pers in  loading  and  unloading.  To  save  men  and  fuel  for 
freight  service  we  had  to  make  reductions  in  passenger  serv- 
ice which,  up  to  the  present  time,  amount  to  25,000,000  pas- 
senger train  miles  a  year.  To  secure  the  good  will  and 
co-operation  of  the  public  the  railroads  had  to  get  the 
reasons  before  the  public,  and  both  the  railways  and  the 
nation  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  press  for  the  generous- 
way  in  which  it  has  told  and  commended  what  the  railways 
have   accomplished. 

"There  remains  a  great  deal  more  which  the  press  can  do. 
Shortage  of  labor  and  material  makes  it  extremely  difiRcult 
to  maintain  our  cars  and  engines  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
new  equipment.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rails.  You 
will  see  that  if  the  war  goes  on  it  is  going  to  become  more 
and  more  diflficult  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  demands  of  the 
public.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  railways  will  need  the  help  of 
the  press  more  and  more.  .  .  .  Use  your  powerful  influ- 
ence to  get  the  business  interests  to  co-operate  with  the 
managements  of  the  railways  in  every  waj'.     .     .     ." 


Pacific  Railway  Club  Entertains  Japanese  Railway  Men 

The  Japanese  government,  in  anticipation  of  the  widening 
of  the  gage  of  the  government  owned  lines  from  3  ft.  6  in. 
to  4  ft.  8j/2  in.,  has  sent  to  this  country  a  commission  of 
prominent  railway  officers  to  investigate  American  operating 
metliods.  It  is  proposed  to  spend  many  millions  of  dollars 
upon  this  work  and  the  commission  is  looking  into  all  phases 
of  railway  construction,  maintenance  and  operation. 

During  the  first  days  of  its  stay  in  this  country  the  com- 
mission visited  the  terminals  of  the  Southern  Pacific  on  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  its  shops  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  various  in- 
dustrial plants  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  and  the  three- 
rail  line  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific. 

On  October  11  the  commissioners  were  the  guests  of  the 
board  of  .governors  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Club  at  a  banquet, 
wliere  over  200  members  of  the  club  were  present.  G.  H. 
Binkley,  president,  and  William  S.  Wollner,  executive  secre- 
tary, welcomed  the  visitors.  Dr.  Y.  Shima,  the  chairman  of 
the  Japanese  commission  and  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Japanese  Government  Railways,  responded. 

Two    papers    on    railway    maintenance    were     presented    by 
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members  of  the  club :  H.  B.  Titcomb,  maintenance 
of  way  assistant  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  speaking  on  "Main- 
tenance of  Way,  Its  Organization  and  Problems,"  and  G.  W. 
Rear,  general  bridge  inspector  of  the  same  company,  on 
"Maintenance  of  Structures."  There  was  a  general  discussion 
of  the  topic,  followed  by  informal  talks  on  car  loading  effi- 
ciency, in  which  both  the  members  and  the  visitors  took  an 
active  part. 

The  commission  left  San  Francisco  for  Los  Angeles  the 
following  day  and  will  go  from  there  to  various  points 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  being  accompanied 
by  EUwood  G.  Babbitt  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Steel  Prices  Reduced 

An  agreement  between  the  War  Industries  Board  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  steel  interests  fixing  maximum  prices  on  a 
humber  of  steel  articles,  supplementing  the  basic  prices  covered 
by  the  agreement  of  September  24,  was  announced  on  October  11 
with  the  approval  of  the  President.  The  prices,  which  become 
effective  immediately  and  are  subject  to  revision  on  January  1,  are 
as  follows : 

Trice 
Coinmoility  .igrcccl  upon  Base 

Blooms  and  billets  4  in.  by  4  in.  and  larger. .  $47.50  g.t Pittsburgh  and 

Youngstown 

Billets  under   4  in.   by  4  in Sl.OOg.t Pittsburgh  and 

Youngstown 

Slabs    50.00  g.t Pittsburgh  and 

Y'oungstown 

Sheet   bars    Sl.OOg.t Pittsburgh  and 

Youngstown 

Wire   rods    57.00  g.t Pittsburgh 

r3  in.   to  5  in 3.25  per  100  lb. .      ■    " 

Sh»ll  tvare  J  Over  5  in.  to  8  in 3.50       "       "  " 

}Over  10  in 4.00 

jroovcd    2.90  "  "  " 

niversal     3.15  "  "  *' 

eared     3.25  "  "  " 

It  is  stated  that  the  prices  enumerated  have  been  fixed  by  the 
President  on  the  assurance  of  those  representing  the  steel  in- 
dustry that  these  prices  equitably  adjust  the  relations  of  the  steel 
interests  to  each  other,  and  will  assist  them  in  fulfilling  their 
obligations  to  give  the  country  100  per  cent  of  production  at  not 
to  exceed  the  prices  heretofore  announced. 

Measures  will  be  taken  by  the  War  Industries  Board  for  plac- 
ing orders  and  supervising  the  output  of  the  steel  mills  in  such 
mannei;  as  to  expedite  the  requirements  for  war  purposes  of  the 
governtnent  and  those  nations  associated  with  us,  and  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  [lublic  according  to  their  public  importance  and 
HI  the  best  interest  of  all,  as  far  as  practicable. 


Skclp, 


fGro( 
Uni' 
She: 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Reorganization 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Wednesday  issued  an 
order  announcing  its  reorganization  into  three  divisions,  under 
the  authority  of  the  law  increasing  its  membership  to  nine. 

Except  a.^  otherwise  provided  by  the  commission  Commissioners 
McChord,  Meyer  and  .Vitchison  will  constitute  Division  1  ;  Com- 
missioners Clark,  Daniels  and  Woolley  will  constitute  Division  2; 
and  Commissioners  Harlan,  Hall  and  Anderson  will  constitute 
Division  3.  Each  will  have  power  and  authority  by  a  majority 
thereof  to  hear,  determine,  order,  certify,  report,  or  otherwise 
act  as  to  any  of  the  work,  business  or  functions  assigned  or  re- 
ferred to  it.  Any  division,  with  re.nard  to  any  case  or  matter 
assigned  to  it,  or  any  question  brought  to  it  under  this  delegation 
of  duty  and  authority,  may  call  upon  the  whole  commission  for 
advice  and  counsel,  or  for  consideration  of  the  case  or  question 
by  an  additional  commissioner  or  commissioners  assigned  thereto 
by  the  whole  commission ;  and  the  commission  may  bring  before 
it  as  such  any  case  or  question  so  allotted  or  assigned. 

To  Division  1  will  be  assigned  all  cases  set  for  argument  be- 
ginning October  24,  to  and  including  October  31,  1917,  and  in 
addition  Division  1  will  be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  other  than  considering  and  deciding 
,  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  valuation  of  carriers'  property. 
To  Division  2  will  be  assigned  all  cases  set  for  argument  begin- 
ning November  1  to  and  including  November  30,  1917,  and  in 
addition  Division  2  will  be  charged  with  the  disposition  of  appli- 
cations and  requests  for  suspension  under  the  fifteenth  section; 
of  applications  under  the  fourth  and  sixth  sections;  of  cases  on 
the  special  docket;  of  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  dan- 


gerous articles;  and  of  tariffs  carrying  released  rates.  To  Divi- 
sion 3  will  be  assigned  all  cases  set  for  argument  beginning 
December  1  to  and  including  December  31,  1917,  and  in  addition 
Division  3  will  be  charged  with  the  disposition  of  all  Board  of 
Review  cases  which  have  been  submitted  and  those  not  hereafter 
orally  arffued  before  the  commission  or  any  division  thereof. 

.Ml  cases  set  for  argument  and  all  cases  submitted,  other  than 
Board  of  Review  cases,  in  any  one  month  after  January  1,  1918, 
will  be  assigned  in  monthly  rotation  to  the  respective  divisions  in 
the  order  given  above.  Matters  arising  in  connection  with  as- 
signed cases  will  be  disposed  of  by  the  division  to  which  such 
cases  have  been  assigned.  All  procedural  questions  requiring 
commission  action  arising  in  connection  with  unassigned  cases 
may  be  disposed  of  by  any  of  the  divisions.  Miscellaneous  ad- 
ministrative matters  requiring  commission  action,  not  otherwise 
provided  forj  may  be  disposed  of  by  any  division.  The  foregoing 
assignment  does  not  include  the  consideration  and  disposition  of 
valuation  cases  because  the  law  provides  that  at  least  seven  mem- 
bers shall  participate  in  such  cases.  Each  division  may  determine 
the  time  and  place  for  its  hearings  and  conferences  and  determine 
its  order  of  business. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
nicc'ings  and  Haces  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
Ihr  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meelii'gs  and  comenlions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age   Gazette  for  each   month. 

.^MUI<I<,^N  Society  or  Civil  Kncineeus.— Chas.  Warren  Hunt.  220  W.  57th 
.St..  New  York.  liceular  meeti'-ge.  Ut  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  \V.  57th  St.,  New  York. 
.Association  ok  Railway  Telegraph  Sujebintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind. 
Next   meeting,    November   22.    La    Salle   Hotel,   Chicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Ci up.. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk.  P.  O.  Box  7,  St 
Lambert  (near  Montreal).  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  .Tunc,  July  and  August.  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Encineebs. — Clement  H.  McLcod.  176  Mans- 
lield  St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings.  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November.  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicaco. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Central  Railwa-y  Ch;b.-  H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  m  January,  Mav.  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  ,2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Clur. — H.  Routet.  Chief  Interchange  Inspector.  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carcw  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February,  May,   September  and   November,   Hotel   Sinlon.   Cincinnati. 

F.NCiNEFRs'  Society  of  Westebn  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  Ist  and  3d 
Tuesday,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month,  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

New  England  Railboad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade.  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,    .August   and   September,   Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Clur.— Harry  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York. 
Regvdar  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th   St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrcbc,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Meetings.  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone   RIdg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Cli'B.— W.  S.  Wollner,  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern   Pacific   R.    R.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Peoria  .Association  of  Railroad  Officers, — F.  C.  Stewart.  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  III.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month. 
Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria. 

Railway  Ciuo  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  .Anderson.  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial  Annex 
Hotel.   Pittsburgh. 

liicHMoND  Railroad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &'  O..  Richmond,  Va. 
Club  has  been  suspended  until  after  the  war. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  St.  Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Clitb. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March.  May, 
July,   September.  November.   10  a.  n:..  Piedmont  Hotel.  Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.— C.  B.  Signer,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Traffic  Ci.ur  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swope.  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Western  Can.^da  Railway  Ciub. — L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June.  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1113  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
.August,  Hotel   Sherman.  Chicago. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. — Edgar  S.  Nethercut,  .Acting  Secretary, 
1735  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.  HI.  Regidar  meeting,  first  Monday 
in  month,  except  Januiry,  July  and  .August.  Extra  meetings  generallj 
on  other  Monday  evenings  except  in  July  and  .August. 
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Traffic  News 


C.  M.  Woodward,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  overrun  with  hundreds  of  cars  of 
freight  awaiting  transfer,  has  sent  out  an  appeal  to  the  schools 
and  colleges  for  young  men  and  boys  who  are  willing  to  work 
in  the  freight  houses  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  express  companies'  embargo  against  live  stock  threatened 
the  success  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
this  week ;  but  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  show  as  a 
factor  in  the  campaign  to  stimulate  production,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Transportation  Department  of  the  Government 
Food  Administration,  the  express  companies  so  modified  their 
embargoes  that  the  cattle  to  be  used  for  exhibition  purposes 
were  accepted  as  in  former  years. 

The  transportation  division  of  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration is  acting  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  the  coming 
sugar  crop  in  Cuba,  which  will  commence  moving  about  De- 
cember 15,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food  Administration, 
the  Cuban  government  has  lent  to  the  Cuban  Railway  $5,000,000 
with  which  to  put  its  road  in  better  condition  to  properly  handle 
the  coming  crop.  Both  the  Cuban  government  and  the  railway 
had  placed  orders  in  the  United  States  for  many  needed  sup- 
plies which  they  were  unable  to  get  filled.  These  orders  were 
scattered  among  some  SO  business  firms  in  this  country.  The 
Food  Administration  wrote  and  explained  the  necessities  of  the 
situation,  and  most  of  the  supplies  are  now  going  forward. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  calls  on  everybody  to 
remember  the  injunction,  "Do  your  Christmas  shopping  early." 
In  order  to  facilitate  freight  movement,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
curtail  passenger  service.  If  people,  who  go  to  Rochester 
from  the  surrounding  towns  to  buy,  will  begin  now  to  get  their 
Christmas  buying  out  of  the  way,  it  will  help  prevent  congestion 
and  crowding  of  trains  during  the  few  days  just  previous  to 
Christmas.  For  those  who  expect  to  send  presents  to  friends  and 
relatives  at  a  distance,  early  shopping  is  imperative.  The  express 
service  is  now  working  at  capacity,  business  having  increased 
during  the  past  few  months  50  per  cent.  The  country  has  « 
million  men  at  training  camps  receiving  and  sending  a  large 
volume  of  mail,  and  to  get  Christmas  presents  through  on  time 
will  call  for  prompt  action  everywhere. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  issued  a  statement 
on  coal  production  in  1917  compared  with  1916,  pointing  out 
that  the  shortage  of  bituminous  coal  is  not  -due  to  the  failure 
of  the  mines  to  produce  more  coal  than  in  the  past,  for  the  coun- 
try on  September  1  was  about  a  month  ahead  of  last  year  in 
output  and  is  expected  to  finish  the  year  with  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  over  1916.  the  banner  year,  and  of  25  per  cent  over 
1915.  "The  tremendous  increase  in  manufacturing  and  trans- 
portation activity  has  created  a  demand  certainly  greater  than 
the  10  per  cent  liy  which  production  has  increased.  In  the 
second  week  of  July  the  average  daily  production  was  more  than 
1,900,000  tons,  the  highest  point  ever  attained.  In  the  lowest 
week  for  the  summer,  1,638,000  tons  was  recorded,  and  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1917  the  output  was  363.500,000  tons,  or 
37,000.000  tons  more  than  in  the  first  eight  montlis  of  1916.  In 
the  same-  period  shipments  of  anthracite  increased  16  per  cent 
over  those  of  1916.  Bituminous  production  in  1916,  including 
coal  made  into  coke,  was  502,518,545  tons. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  eight  months  ending 
August  31  amounted  to  52,291.445  tons,  as  compared  with  44,- 
623.063  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1916.  The  increase  for  the 
eight  months  was  7.668.3?2  tons,  or  17.18  per  cent;  and  for  the 
month  of  .\ugust  .ilonc  il  was  28.35  (lor  cent.  Shipments  to  New 
England.  \<'w  York  City.  Pliiladclphia.  BufTalo  and  Erie  have 
been  heavier  than  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
New  York  received  12,666.650  tons  last  year,  and  13.912,384  this 
year,  a  gain  of  1,245,734  tons.  New  England  last  year  got 
3,438.242  tons  by  rail  and  2.351.995  by  barge,  a  total  of  5.790.237 
tons.  This  year  the  figures  are  4.195.575  by  rail  and  2.260.366 
by  barge,  a  total  of  6.455.941  tons,  showing  a  gain  of  665.704  tons. 


Buffalo  and  Erie,  taken  together,  got  4,346,917  tons  last  year 
and  4,288,002  this  year,  showing  a  loss  of  58.915  tons.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  cold,  late  spring,  which  permitted  little  or  no 
coal  to  be  carried  over,  and  to  the  Fuel  Administration's  policy 
to  ship  coal  past  the  lake  ports  to  the  needy  Northwest  before 
the  close  of  navigation.  The  deficiency  will  be  made  up  later, 
and  .special  emergency  calls  for  coal,  if  authentic,  will  receive 
prompt   consideration   at   Washington. 

Heavy  Fruit  Traffic  From  California 
The  Southern  Pacific  announces  that  in  the  last  90  days 
the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  has  carried  27,000  cars  of  fruit  and 
other  perishables  out  of  California  for  the  East.  This  sets 
an  average  for  the  three  months  of  300  cars  a  day,  a  volume 
of  traffic  of  this  character  never  equaled  before.  The  ex- 
traordinary fruit  movement  is  still  going  on.  The  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  has  not  only  exhausted  its  own  supply  of  cars 
(12,500  cars),  but  has  hired  at  high  premium  between  8,000 
and  9.000  foreign  cars.  New  cars,  delayed  by  government 
requisitions  on  foundries  and  car  shops,  are  arriving  now 
at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  a  day. 

The  grape  crop  is  larger  than  last  year,  and  is  later.  Two 
hundred  cars  a  day  are  now  ready  to  move,  with  3,000  cars 
yet  to  be  hauled.  Moreover  there  are  still  carloads  of  onions 
and  potatoes  to  move  and  3,500  cars  of  oranges. 

So  great  has  been  the  traffic  in  military  trains  and  govern- 
ment freight  that  the  running  time  of  fruit  trains  to  Chicago 
has  had  to  be  lengthened  from  six  days  to  eight  days,  a 
serious  loss  in  the  effective  use  of  the  cars. 


Eastern  Roads  Want  Increased  Commodity  Rates 

At  an  informal  conference  with  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  Washington  un  Wednesday,  the  traflSc  executives  of 
the  lines  in  Ofiicial  Classification  territory  submitted  a  proposed 
plan  for  asking  the  commission's  permission  to  advance  by 
approximately  IS  per  cent  the  commodity  rates  on  which  ad- 
vances were  not  allowed  by  the  commission  in  the  15  per  cent 
case  decision  in  June.  The  delegation  of  traffic  executives  was 
headed  by  George  F.  Randolph,  commissioner  for  the  lines  in 
Ofiicial  Classification  territory,  and  George  Stuart  Patterson, 
counsel.  Mr.  Patterson  said  that  the  commission  in  its  decision 
had  objected  to  a  horizontal  percentage  advance  in  commodity 
rates  and  had  ordered  the  tariffs  to  be  cancelled.  New  tariffs, 
including  increases  of  approximately  15  per  cent,  but  compiled 
to  preserve  existing  relationships,  had  later  been  filed  (prior  to 
the  time  when  the  amendment  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
commission  before  increased  tariffs  could  be  filed  went  into 
effect).  The  tariffs  on  grain  and  grain  products,  live  stock  and 
dressed  meats,  petroleum  and  products,  and  certain  miscellaneous 
commodities  have  been  suspended  by  the  commission,  and  hear- 
ings have  been  set  in  some  instances. 

The  carriers  desired  to  ask  the  commission  if  it  would  not  be 
practicable  and  desirable  to  withdraw  the  tariffs  now  under 
suspension  and  postpone  the  hearings  and  then  file  a  blanket 
application  for  jiermission  to  file  new  tariffs  covering  all  the 
commodities  on  whicli  advances  were  not  allowed  in  the  original 
decision.  Mr.  Patterson  added  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  eastern 
carriers  that  any  relief  which  will  be  secured  by  permitting  these 
commodity  rates  to  go  into  effect  will  be  temporary  only,  and 
tliat  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  the  needs  of  the 
carriers  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  in 
a  "much  more  general  and  specific  way." 

It  was  stated  that  the  tariffs,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  such  as  would  be  required  under  the  tentative  fifteenth 
section  order,  could  be  prepared  for  submission  in  about  60  days. 

A  number  of  representatives  of  shippers  and  of  slate  com- 
missioners were  present,  but  most  of  them  took  no  part.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  live  stock  .shippers  wanted  the  proposed  live 
stock  increases  considered  in  a  separate  hearing  while  the  roads 
preferred  that  all  the  rates  be  considered  in  one  proceeding. 

Newman  Erb.  president  of  the  .\nn  Arbor,  and  Commissioner 
McCliord.  asked  whether  the  case  could  not  be  bandied  by  a 
reopening  of  the  original  ca.se.  but  this  was  considered  imprac- 
ticable  because   of   the   suspension   proceedings   already   started. 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Randolph  should  put  the  carriers' 
proposals  in  concrete  form  in  a  letter  to  the  commission  in  a 
few  days. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  issued  an  order  relieving  the  carriers 
from  the  requirements  of  its  orders  of  October  2,  1916,  requir- 
ing carriers  of  Class  1  to  file  semi-monthly  reports  of  freight 
car  requirements  and  supply  and  quarterly  reports  of  the  condi- 
tion of  freight  cars.  This  information  is  covered  in  the  reports 
made  by  the  railways  to  the  commission  on  car  service. 

Applications  from  the  railroads  for  permission  to  file  certain 
tariffs  naming  increased  rates  under  the  amended  fifteenth  section 
of  the  commerce  law  will  be  considered  by  the  commission  at  the 
informal  hearing  set  for  October  22  in  their  bearing  on  the 
questions  to  be  then  presented  in  respect  of  rates  on  petroleum 
and  its  products  in  Central  Freight  Association  territory,  as 
affected  by  the  decision  of  the  commission  in  the  fifteen  per  cent 
case.  The  applications  to  be  considered  include  the  following 
commodities :  Manufactured  iron  and  steel,  acid,  aqua  ammonia, 
cnal  tar,  creosote,  pine,  rosin,  turpentine,  etc.,  chemicals,  as- 
phaltum,  lye,  and  similar  articles.  The  hearing  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  evidence,  which  will  be  heard  at  a  subsequent 
hearing. 


PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

E.  D.  Chassell,  member  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
.  sioners  of  Iowa,  has  resigned  to  become  secretary-treasurer  of 
,  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  Association  of  Ameriqa,  with 
1  headquarters  in  Chicago.  ",  ■_ 

COURT   NEWS 

Additional  Receiver  for  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Denied 

'  Judge  William  C  Hook,  presiding  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
'  Missouri,  on  Tuesday  denied  jthe  petition  of  Speyer  &  Co.,  New 
York,  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  receiver  for  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Te.xas  Railway,  on  the  ground  that  the  motion 
was  based  on  criticisms  of  the  management  of  the  road  which 
were  not  sustained. 

"The  grounds  of  the  motion,"  said  Judge  Hook,  "may  be 
grouped  under  two  heads. 

"First — Criticisms  of  the  management  of  the  property  by  the 
present  receiver.  These,  the  court  finds,  have  not  been  sustained 
by  the  proof  and  arguments  presented.  Second — That  the  attitude 
of  the  receiver  towards  the  future  of  the  property  is  too  conser- 
vative; that  he  is  not  in  accord  with  expert  estimates  of  future 
earnings  and  costs  and  economies  of  operation,  etc. ;  that  he  has 
wrongfully  assumed  the  function  of  an  expert  adviser  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  formulate  a  plan  of  reorganization,  and 
has  impressed  upon  them  his  insufficient  views  of  the  earnings 
capacity  of  the  railroad,  with  the  result  that  a  proposed  plan, 
based  on  estimated  lower  earnings,  makes  the  interest  on  the  new 
securities  to  be  issued  for  the  junior  securities  mentioned,  con- 
tingent instead  of  fixed  or  absolute.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
in  expressing  his  views  the  receiver  has  exceeded  the  limitations 
or  proprieties  of  his  position,  or  that  he  intended  to  impress  them 
upon  those  engaged  on  the  plan  of  reorganization.  He  appears  to 
have  done  little  more  than  to  give  his  opinion  when  it  was  sought. 
Furthermore,  counsel  for  those  at  work  upon  the  plan  of  re- 
organization says  its  terms  so  far  as  formulated  are  not  based  on 
anything  the  receiver  has  said  or  on  any  estimate  he  has  given. 
But  aside  from  all  this,  most  of  the  objections  made  relate  to 
future  conditions  about  which  skilled  and  competent  men  may 
widely  differ.  They  are  generally  too  conjectural  to  afford  a  fair 
basis  for  personal  condemnation.    The  motion  should  be  denied. 

"But  lest  the  position  of  the  Court  upon  the  general  subject 
discussed  at  the  hearing  be  misconstrued,  it  should  be  said  that 
so  far  as  it  can  legally  do  so,  it  will  favor  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion based  on  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  future  and  so  soundly 
framed  as  to  withstand  the  dangers  of  financial  and  commercial 
stress.    It  will  not  encourage  a  plan  of  reorganization. having  no 


adequate  provision  for  future  capital  requirements  or  one  in  which 
the  refinancing  is  so  close  to  probabilities  that  earnings  are  likely 
to  be  absorbed  in  a  lean  year  or  a  succession  of  them  by  fixed 
charges.  The  last  reorganization  of  this  company  is  an  example 
of  insufficient  provision  for  necessary  new  capital  and  it  is  one 
of  the  efficient  causes  of  the  present  receivership.  While  a  par- 
ticular class  of  bond  or  note  holders  should  not  be  denied  the 
intrinsic  value  of  their  pledged  security  in  its  proper  relation  to 
the  property  as  a  whole,  whether  they  should  continue  to  have 
interest  as  a  fixed  and  absolute  charge  or  whether  it  should  be 
contingent  upon  the  proved  prosperity  of  the  railroad  is  a  question 
of  broad  business  policy  in  which  they  are  not  alone  concerned. 
The  very  worth  of  the  reorganization  may  be  affected  by  it. 
Moreover,  the  public,  though  not  a  party  to  the  record,  has  an 
interest  in  every  railroad  reorganization,  accomplished  by  fore- 
closure, of  which  the  court  should  take  notice.  The  ability  of  a 
railroad  fully  and  promptly  to  discharge  its  duties  to  the  public, 
and  that  is  of  primary  concern,  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  free  margin  between  net  income  and  fi.xed  charges.  In  prac- 
tice, when  the  margin  becomes  small,  or  disappears  under  adverse 
conditions  that  arc  rarely  discounted  sufficiently,  the  insistent 
demands  of  contract  obligations  are  always  met  at  the  expense 
of  those  of  a  more  general,  less  definite  character." 


Hours  of  Service  Act — Telegraph  Operators 

A  telegraph  operator,  whose  regular  period  of  service  was 
from  3 :30  p.  m.  to  12 :30  a.  m.  each  night,  was  directed  to  remain 
on  duty  to  care  for  the  United  States  mails,  which  were  to  be 
delivered  to  and  received  from  a  passenger  train  scheduled  to 
pass  the  station  at  10:15  p.  m.  The  train  on  this  particular  eve- 
ning was  known  to  the  railroad  company's  officers  to  be  21-4  hours 
late  at  a  .somewhat  distant  station,  and  it  had  been  losing  instead 
of  gaining  time.  There  was  another  employee  at  the  station,  who 
was  under  no  restriction  as  to  hours  of  service,  but  he  was  not 
bonded,  and  the  railroad  company  made  no  effort  to  have  him 
care  for  the  mails.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit, 
on  appeal  from  the  district  court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Oklahoma,  holds  that  notwithstanding  the  company's  expectation 
that  some  of  the  lost  time  would  be  made  up,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  margin  between  the  operator's 
hours  and  the  scheduled  time  for  the  trains,  the  railroad  company 
was  guilty  of  violation  of  the  Hours  of  Service  Act  in  requiring 
its  operator  to  remain  on  duty  more  than  9  hours,  for,  if  it 
desired  a  bonded  employee  to  handle  the  mail,  it  should  have  a 
sufficient  supply  of  such  help  subject  to  call.  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F. 
V.  United  States,  243  Fed.  114.    Decided  April  9,  1917. 


Elxchange  of  Services  Between  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Companies 

In  1887  a  railroad  company  and  a  telegraph  company  entered 
into  an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  "on  line"  business  and 
"off  line"  business.  At  stated  periods  the  amount  of  "off  line" 
business  done  by  each  for  the  other  was  ascertained  and  bal- 
ances discharged  at  rates  fixed  at  one-half  of  the  ordinary 
rates.  This  contract  is  still  unattacked  except  as  to  "off  line" 
business.  This  feature  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  The 
railroad  company  transports  men  and  material  for  the  telegraph 
company,  without  limit,  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  tele- 
graph system  on  the  railroad  company's  property  is  concerned. 
The  telegraph  company  in  turn  transmits  messages  along  the 
railroad  company's  line,  also  without  limit,  so  far  as  the  main- 
tenance and  management  of  the  railroad  is  concerned;  and  each 
company  further  serves  the  other  with  regard  to  that  other's 
business  in  respect  of  business  not  directly  connected  with  the 
line  of  railroad  along  which  the  telegraph  lines  extend.  These 
two  kinds  of  work  are  commonly  known,  the  former  as  "on  line" 
business,  the  latter  as  "off  line"  business.  In  an  action  by  the 
railroad  against  the  telegraph  company,  in  which  the  real  con- 
test was  between  these  two  companies  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  other,  the  sole  ques- 
tion was  whether  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  .^ct  it  was  law- 
ful for  the  two  companies  to  observe  such  a  contract  fas  regards 
off  line  business! .  The  law  says  that  nothing  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  telephone,  telegraph  and  cable  companies  from  entering 
into  contracts  with  common  carriers  for  the  exchange  of  services. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  holds  that,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud,  the  right  to  exchange  implies  the  right  to  fix 
the  ra+e,  method,  or  amount  of  exchange.    The  agreement  being 
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to  exchange  the  carriage  of  goods  against  transmission  of 
intelligence,  each  party  has  the  further  right  to  fix  the  value  of 
the  services  of  each  to  the  other;  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
for  convenience  tliey  ascertain  that  value  by  the  usual  money 
measurement  or  adopt  some  other  course.  If  it  were  shown  that 
this  contract  or  any  other  agreement  were  being  used  as  a  cover 
for  injuring  one  party  or  the  public  other  rules  would  apply. — 
B.  &  O.  V.  Western  Union,  242  Fed.  914.    Decided  May  8,  1917. 

Transportation  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 

In  1915  a  brewing  company  obtained  a  temporary  injunction  re- 
straining the  Rock  Island  from  refusing  to  accept  shipments  of 
malt  liquor  to  go  into  Iowa,  intended  for  private  consumption 
^215  Fed.  672.  District  Court,  D.  Minnesota).  It  was  there 
held  that  the  Webb-Kenyon  law  does  not  prevent  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  liquor  from  one  state  to  another  where  it  is  in- 
tended for  the  personal  use  of  the  consignee,  though  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  iiis  state  which  requires  the  consignee  to  have  a 
permit.  This  decree  has  now  been  reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit,  with  directions  to  dismiss  the  bill. 
It  is  held  that,  though  the  Iowa  statute  prohibits  merely  the 
transportation  or  conveyance  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  receipt 
of  the  liquor  from  the  carrier  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  so  as  to 
bring  the  transportation  of  the  liquor  by  an  interstate  carrier 
within  the  condemnation  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act,  since,  while 
•the  recipient  of  the  liquor  may  not,  as  such,  be  a  violator  of  the 
law,  his  receipt  of  the  liquor  from  the  carrier  necessarily  involves 
the  violation  of  the  law  by  the  carrier. 

The  court  in  its  opinion  called  attention  to  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment .Appropriation  Act  of  March  3,  1917,  and  to  Resolution  No. 
57  of  March  4,  1917.  This  act  forbids  the  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors  into  any  State  the  laws  of  which 
prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  therein  of  intoxicating  liquors 
for  beverage  purposes. — Hamm  Brewing  Co.  v.  Rock  Island,  243 
Fed.  143.  Decided  April  10,  1917.  Rehearing  Denied,  May  31, 
'1917. 

The  State  of  Washington  sought  to  confiscate  a  carload  of 
whisky  found  on  a  side  track  at  Meadowdale  station,  on  the 
'Great  Northern,  as  being  there  in  violation  of  the  state  liquor 
.law.  The  whisky  had  been  delivered  to  the  railroad  at  Butte, 
Mont.,  with  instructions  to  ship  it  to  a  named  consignee  at 
Ketchikan,  .Maska,  via  the  Great  Northern  to  Meadowdale,  in 
■care  of  a  named  motor  truck  company.  A  bill  of  lading  was 
,  issued  conforming  to  these  instructions.  There  was  no  auto 
truck  line  running  from  Meadowdale  to  Ketchikan,  nor  any  boat 
line.  Practically  all  freight  for  Alaska  carried  by  the  Great 
Northern  is  unloaded  in  Seattle  and  forwarded  thence  by  boat. 
There  was  no  permit  on  the  whisky  as  required  for  liquor 
brought  into  Washington.  The  road  informed  the  consignor  that 
'  it  could  not  deliver  sucli  shipments  to  a  motor  truck  company, 
'  hut  only  to  a  water  carrier,  and  directed  the  agefit  to  hold  the 
shipment.  .At  this  juncture  the  liquor  was  seized  by  the  state 
.sheriff.  The  railroad  filed  its  claim  for  freight  to  Meadowdale 
-  and  also  averred  that  tlie  shipment  was  interstate  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  state  laws.  The  lower  court  found  the  shipment  was 
not  in  bona  fide  interstate  commerce,  but  was  intended  for  un- 
lawful disposition  in  the  state.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
'  holds  that  the  shipment  was  interstate.  It  was  the  railroad's  duty 
to  receive  the  wliisky  at  Butte,  unless  it  knew  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  diverted  for  delivery  within  the  state  of  Washington, 
where  it  would  be  contraband  if  not  protected  by  permit.  Re- 
gardless of  the  state  statute  casting  the  burden  upon  the  person 
claiming  the  article  seized,  the  burden  was  held  to  be  on  the 
state  to  prove  that  the  shipment  was  in  fact  not  interstate,  in 
view  of  section  24  of  the  act,  providing  that  the  prohibitory 
provisions  "shall  not  apply  to  shipments  transported  by  any  com- 
mon carrier  of  unbroken  packages  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  con- 
tinuous transit  through  this  state  from  a  point  outside  of  the 
state  to  another  point  outside  of  the  state."  The  railroad  was 
held  not  bound  to  deliver  the  liquor  to  an  irresponsible  auto 
delivery  company  within  the  state,  but  had  the  right  to  cause  a 
deviation  from  the  designated  route.  There  must  be  something 
more  than  mere  suspicion  to  justify  the  seizure  and  confiscation 
of  liquors  while  in  possession  of  a  common  carrier  as  an  inter- 
state shipment.  The  evidence  was  held  insufficient  to  support  a 
finding  that  the  railroad  was  violating  the  state  law,  and  judg- 
ment for  the  state  was  reversed. — State  v.  Great  Northern 
(Wash.'),  167  Pac.  103.    Decided  August  29,  1917. 
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I       Equipment  and  Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  French  Government  is  reported  as  having  placed  orders 
through  the  United  States  Government  for  640  locomotives. 

The  Illinois  Central,  noted  in  last  week's  issue  as  about  to 
issue  inquiries  for  85  locomotives,  will  ask  prices  on  50  Mikado, 
21  switching  and  4  hump-yard  locomotives. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  wants  a  second-hand  six-wheel  switching  or 
Mogul  type  locomotive  with  18  x  24  in.  cylinders,  a  weight  of 
112,000  lb.,  with  a  tractive  effort  of  24,000  lb.,  and  steam  pressure 
of  165  lb. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

Spencer  Kellogg  &  Soxs.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  enquiring  for  10 
8,000-gal.  tank  cars. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  reported  as  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  5,000  freight  cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  purchase  material  for  100  caboose 
cars  which  it  will  build  in  its  own  shops. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  has  ordered  a  scale 
test  car  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  French  Government  is  reported  as  having  placed  orders 
through  the  United  States  Government  for  9,000  cars  with  a 
number  of  car  builders. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  will  built  about  200  freight  cars  in 
its  own  shops,  these  being  a  part  of  the  order  mentioned  as  con- 
templated  in   last   week's   issue. 

The  Illinois  Central,  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as  about 
to  issue  inquiries  for  3,500  freight  cars,  now  expects  to  build 
from  700  to  1,000  of  these  cars  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Russian  Government  which  was  expected  to  have  placed 
an  order  last  week  for  10,000  four-wheel  cars  has  now  issued 
another  inquiry  for  1,000  eight- wheel  cars  and  may  buy  as  many 
as  30,000  cars  in  all. 

The  New  Jersey  Line  Company. — Through  a  typographical 
error  a  company  by  this  name  was  reported  in  last  week's  issue 
as  inquiring  for  50  .gondola  cars.  This  name  should  have  been 
given  as  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 

The  National  Tube  Company  has  issued  inquiries  for  10 
100-ton  skelp  cars,  50  70-ton  hopper,  50  70-ton  coke,  245  70-ton 
gondola.  15  70-ton  flat  and  30  SO-ton  steel  dump-car  bodies  for 
the  Lake  Terminal  Railroad ;  30  70-ton  hopper,  4  70-ton  gondola 
and  12  70-ton  flat  cars  for  the  McKeesport  connecting,  and  40 
70-ton  hopper  and  14  70-ton  gondola  cars  for  the  Benwood  & 
Wheeling.  This  inquiry  is  similar  to  the  one  issued  last  April, 
on  which,  however,  no  orders  were  placed  at  that  time. 

PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Central  of  Georgia,  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as 
about  to  issue  an  inquiry  for  passenger  cars,  has  ordered  16 
such  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 


IRON   AND    STEEL 

The  Pennsylvania  Railro.\d  has  ordered  1,000  tons  of  bridge 
steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 


Commerce  of  Alaska  with  the  United  States. — The  move- 
ment of  merchandise  between  Alaska  and  the  United  States 
reached  its  highest  record  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917, 
aggregating  practically  $100,000,000  in  round  numbers.  The  exact 
figures  are  $99,765,908  in  1917,  exceeding  the  trade  in  1916,  the 
previous  high  year,  by  2354  million  dollars,  and  more  than 
double  the  trade  in  1915,  which  amounted  to  $48,702,387. 
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I  Supply  Trade  News 
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C.  W.  Cross  has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  the  Oxweld 
Railroad  Service  Company  with  office  at  233  Railway  Exchange, 
Chicago. 

H.  F.  Bardwel!  has  been  appointed  New  York  district  manager 
for  the  Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh  and  La- 
trobe,  Pa.,  with  offices  at  30  Church  street.  New  York. 

A.  G.  Shaver  has  been  retained  as  consulting  engineer  by  the 
A.  G.  A.  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Shaver's  headquarters  will  be  room  857,  Peoples  Gas  Building, 
Chicago. 

Edmund  Barany,  machine  designer  of  the  Singer  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
mechanical  engineer  and  assistant  to  general  superintendent  of 
the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company. 

Signal  Companies'  Publicity  Bureau 

The  four  principal  signal  manufacturing  companies — the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company,  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company, 
the  Federal  Signal  Company  and  the  Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Com- 
pany— have  joined  in 
establishing  a  single  pub- 
licity bureau,  with  head- 
quarters at  120  Broad- 
way, New  York ;  and 
Henry  M.  Sperry,  for 
the  last  three  years  with 
the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  as  man- 
ager of  its  department 
of  publicity  has  been  ap- 
pointed publicity  repre- 
sentative of  the  four 
companies. 

Henry  Muhlenberg- 
Sperry  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  edu- 
cated in  Philadelphia. 
He  entered  railway  serv- 
ice in  August,  1881  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  the  engineer 
corps  of  the  New  York 

division.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  signals  of  this 
division  and  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  a  large  number 
of  interlocking  plants  required  by  changing  the  line  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York  from  a  two-track  to  a  four-track  road. 
In  December,  1891,  he  left  the  road  and  went  to  the  Johnson 
Railroad  Signal  Company  as  general  agent,  in  which  position  he 
had  general  charge  of  block  signal  construction  on  the  Hudson 
division  of  the  New  York  Central.  In  June,  1894,  he  was  ap- 
pointed signal  engineer  and  agent  for  the  National  Switch  & 
Signal  Company  in  charge  of  the  western  district.  Here  he  de- 
signed and  installed  the  large  interlocking  plant  at  State  Line, 
Ind.,  and  the  signaling  of  the  Chicago  Elevated  railroads,  in- 
cluding the  Union  Loop.  In  January,  1899,  he  was  appointed 
signal  engineer  and  agent  for  The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Com- 
pany, at  New  York.  While  in  this  position  he  prepared  plans 
and  made  a  report  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  St.  Paul  Union 
Depot,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  provide  track  facilities  for  ten  roads; 
he  also  prepared  the  preliminary  plans  and  method  of  signaling 
for  the  first  New  York  subway  (the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company).  In  February,  1905,  he  was  appointed  consulting 
signal  engineer  for  the  Hudson  Companies,  New  York,  and  pre- 
pared plans  and  reports  covering  the  four  tunnels  under  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  large  terminal  station  at  Church  street, 
New  York,  designed  to  handle  60,000  passengers  an  hour.  In 
February,  1906,  he  was  appointed  resident  manager  for  the  Gen- 
eral Railway  Signal  Company,  at  New  York,  and  on  January  1, 
1910,  was  appointed  sales  manager  at  Rochester.  From  Novem- 
ber 1,  1914,  he  has  been  manager  of  the  department  of  publicity 


and  education  of  that  company,  but  for  the  past  nine  months  has 
been  engaged  in  the  preliminaries  connected  with  his  present 
position  as  publicity  representative  of  the  four  companies. 

Mr.  Sperry  has  also  been  a  director  of  the  National  Railway 
.\ppliances  Association  since  1911,  and  in  March,  1916,  was 
elected  its  president.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Railway  Engineer  Association, 
and  the  Railway  Signal  Association. 


H.  M.  Sperry 


Emil  Tyden,  inventor  of  the  Tyden  car  seal  and  vice-president 
of  the  International  Seal  &  Lock  Company,  Chicago,  has  been 
commissioned  a  major  in  the  army  and  assigned  to  the  ordnance 
section,  located  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  F.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  Bird-Archer  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  been  called  into  active  service  with  the  Second  divi- 
sion of  the  regular  army  at  Chicamauga  Park,  Ga.,  with  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  quartermaster  corps. 

Berry  Brothers,  varnish  manufacturers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  have 
prepared  an  illustrated  folder  containing  instructions  on  how  to 
recognize  military  insignia,  together  with  a  full  page  half-tone 
display  of  the  various  marks  of  rank  and  distinction  in  the  army 

and  navy. 

The  Ward  Leonard  Electric  Company,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  electric-controlling  devices  and  vitreous  enamel 
insulation  resistance  units,  announces  that  it  is  now  repre- 
sented in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  the  Walter  P.  Ambos  Company, 
with  offices  in  the  Arcade. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works, 
Inc.,  October  17,  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  3^4  per  cent  was 
declared  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  October  31  to  stock- 
holders of  record  October  24.  The  number  of  directors  was 
increased  from  seven  to  eleven. 

The  Taylor  Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Easton,  Pa., 
celebrated  the  17Sth  anniversary  of  its  organization  at  High 
Bridge,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday,  October  13.  The  program  of  the 
day  included  an  inspection  of  the  plant,  a  historical  pageant,  a 
clam  bake  and  a  concert  during  the  day  and  evening. 

H.  E.  Gifford,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  northwestern  representa- 
tive of  the  A.  G.  A.  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Gifford  has  been  connected  with  the  signal  business 
for  about  12  years,  in  which  time  he  has  gained  a  varied  ex- 
perience both  in  railway  and  supply  work.  His  headquarters  will 
be  room  857,  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 

John  J.  Harty,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Locomotive  Company,  Kingston,  Ont.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  company.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Do- 
minion Foundries  &  Steel  Company  and  is  a  son  of  William 
Harty,  who  was,  some  years  ago,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Locomotive  Company  and  is  still  one  of  its  largest  stockholders. 

Frank  B.  Archibald,  for  the  past  five  years  eastern  manager  of 
the  National  Lock  Washer  Company,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  ;  J.  Howard  Horn,  eastern  representative  for  the  past 
seven  years,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager.  On  or  about 
December  1,  offices  will  be  opened  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  these  in  addition  to  present  offices  in  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company  Announces  Wage 
Increase 

Another  increase  in  wages  for  shop  employees  aggregating 
nearly  $2,000,000  a  year  has  just  been  announced  by  the  West- 
inghouse Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company.  Effective  October 
16,  all  employees  observing  shop  hours,  except  munition  workers, 
will  receive  an  additional  bonus  of  10  per  cent  if  they  are  on  a 
salary  or  time-rate  basis,  and  of  7  per  cent  if  they  are  on  a  piece, 
premium  or  task  basis. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Te.\ding  With  the  Enemy  Act. — The  American  Steel  Ex- 
port Company  has  issued  a  new  24-page  pamphlet  giving  the 
groups  of  countries  and  lists  of  materials  affected  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  and  subsequent  orders,  together  with  fac- 
similes of  forms  prescribed  and  an  explanation  of  their  use. 
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Railway  Construction 
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Chicago  Short  Line. — This  company  has  begun  the  construc- 
tion of  a  one-story  engine  and  car  repair  shop  with  basement  at 
South  Chicago,  111.  The  building  will  be  a  brick  structure,  120 
ft.  by  150  ft.,  and  will  cost  about  $30,000.  Freyn  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  the  contract. 

Eastern  Tr.action.— This  company  is  being  organized  to  build 
an  interurban  electric  line  from  Houston,  Texas,  east  via  Beau- 
mont to  Orange,  thence  south  towards  Lake  Charles,  La.  The 
project  is  being  promoted  by  Ed.  Kennedy  of  Houston  and  as- 
sociates. Financial  support  in  the  way  of  bonuses,  also  donations 
of  right  of  way  and  sites  for  terminals  are  being  given  by  the 
towns  along  the  route. 

Great  Northern. — This  company  has  let  a  contract  for  grading 
and  double-tracking  between  Cut  Bank,  Mont.,  and  Blackfoot,  26 
■miles,  to  Porter  Brothers,  Spokane,  Wash.  The  work  will  cost 
approximately  $100,000  and  involves  no  bridge  work. 

The  Great  Northern  recently  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
freight  warehouse,  60  ft.  by  800  ft.,  on  Pine  street,  between  Eighth 
street  and  Van  Slyke  court,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  building  will  be 
•of  brick  and  concrete  construction,  two  stories  high  with  a  base- 
ment for  half  the  length,  and  one  story  with  no  basement  for  the 
remainder  of  the  length.  The  completed  structure  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $100,000.    W.  L.  Johnson,  St.  Paul,  has  the  contract. 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  will  construct  a 
reservoir  at  Valera,  Tex.,  with  a  capacity  of  about  360,000,000 
gal.,  which  will  require  a  pipe  line  10}/  miles  long.  The  dam  will 
be  of  earth  with  a  core  wall  through  the  center  and  a  concrete 
spillway. 

Hocking  Valley. — This  company  has  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  second  track  between  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Marion,  21 
miles;  Crawford  and  Cary,  2  miles,  and  Le  Moyne  and  Cum- 
tnings,  4  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $1,300,000.  The 
work  will  include  some  realinemcnt  and  grade  reduction,  includ- 
ing the  elimination  of  3  highway  grade  crossings  and  some  con- 
crete arches.  The  grading  will  amount  to  about  20,000  cu.  yd. 
per  mile.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  will  be  done  by 
force  account.     No  contracts  have  been  let  to  date. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  has  purchased  land  on  the 
■cast  side  of  its  right  of  way  between  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
seventh  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  streets,  Chicago, 
and  will  use  it  for  a  freight  yard.  The  total  estimated  expendi- 
ture for  improvements,  including  grading,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, is  $1,250,000. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — This  company  has 
given  a  contract  to  the  Thompson-Starrctt  Company,  New  York, 
for  building  a  new  station  at  New  Flaven.  The  work  is  to  be 
•carried  out  on  a  cost  plus  percentage  basis. 

Northern  Pacific. — This  company  has  started  laying  track  on 
its  Lake  Basin  branch,  extending  38  miles  northwest  from  Hesper, 
Mont.,  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  about  five  miles  north  of 
the  junction  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  near 
Laurel,  Mont.  .About  90  per  cent  of  the  grading  on  the  line  has 
teen  completed,  bridges  are  all  completed  and  the  road  expects 
to  complete  track-laying  late  in  the  fall. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. — Work  has  just  been  started  on  the 
<:onstruction  of  a  one  story  addition  to  freight  house  No.  4  at  the 
corner  of  Noble  and  New  Market  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
extension  will  be  83  ft.  wide  by  129  ft.  long  ;ind  20  ft.  high.  The 
structure  is  to  have  steel  columns,  and  girders,  with  brick  walls 
and  timber  roof,  covered  with  slag  roofing.  The  contractor  is 
A.  L.  Carhart,  Philadelphia. 

Southern  Pacific,  Te.xas  Lines. — The  Galveston,  Harrisburg 
&  San  Antonio  is  building  a  branch  from  Rosenberg,  Tex.,  through 
Needville  to  Damon  Mound,  21  miles.  M.  M.  Cravens,  Rosen- 
berg, Tex.,  has  the  contract  for  the  grading,  25  per  cent  of  which 
has  been  completed.  The  work  involves  the  handling  of  about 
15,000  cu.  yd.  per  mile.  The  line  will  have  a  inaxinumi  curvature 
of  two  degrees. 


Boston  &  Maine.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
it  was  voted  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  in  future  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  April  and  to  change  the  annual  report 
to  cover  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31.  The  fourteen 
directors  were  re-elected. 

See  also  New   York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Canadian  Northern.— The  agreement  based  on  the  legislation 
of  last  session  whereby  the  government  acquires  the  capital 
stock  of  this  company  will  be  executed  shortly.  The  final 
conference  between  representatives  of  the  government  and  of 
the  railway  will  take  place  this  week.  By  the  terms  of  the 
legislation,  when  the  stock  is  taken  over  it  will  be  at  a  price 
to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  When  the  stock  of  the  company 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  government  a  board  of  directors 
headed  by  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  late  Minister  of  Railways, 
will  be  appointed  to  manage  the  Canadian  Northern  system. 
There  are  already  three  government  directors  on  the  board 
and  they  are  expected  to  remain  for  the  present.  The  ar- 
bitration board  which  is  to  determine  the  value  of  the  common 
stock  will  be  presided  over  by  Sir  William  Meredith,  while  it 
is  understood  that  the  stockholders'  arbitrator  will  be  the  Hon. 
F.  H.  Phippen,  counsel  of  the  Canadian  Northern.  H  they  fail 
to  agree  on  a  third  arbitrator,  the  senior  judge  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Court  will  name  him. 

Chicago,  Rock  Lsland  &  Pacific— At  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders,  held  at  Chicago  on  October  11,  the  Amster  fac- 
tion succeeded  in  electing  four  directors  and  the  opposition 
nine  directors.  The  .\mster  directors  are  as  follows :  Nathan 
L.  Amster,  Henry  Bruere,  P.  G.  Ten  Eyck.  Prof.  William  Z. 
Ripley.  The  remaining  directors  are:  James  E.  Gorman, 
John  G.  Shedd,  James  A.  Patten,  B.  G.  Dawes,  James  n! 
Wallace,  James  Spcyer.  Charles  H.  Hayden  and  Frederick  W. 
Scott;  and  A.  C.  Rearick  has  been  chosen  in  place  of  Nath- 
aniel French,  who  resigned  after  the  meeting.  The  articles 
of  consolidation  were  amended,  taking  from  the  directors 
the  power  to  amend  the  by-laws  in  any  way.  Hereafter  the 
by-laws  can  be  changed  only  by  the  stockholders. 

Denver  vV  Rio  Grande.— At  the  annual  meeting  directors  were 
elected  as  outlined  in  the  program  announced  by  the  Platten 
stockholders'  committee.  The  election  gives  the  Missouri 
Pacific  faction,  so  called,  the  majority  representation  on  the 
board.  The  Gould  directors  who  retired  were  Kingdon  Gould 
and  B.  B.  Mc.Mpin.  The  directors  elected  were  B.  F.  Bush, 
Edward  L.  Brown,  Harry  Bronner,  Arthur  Coppell,  George 
J.  Gould,  J.  Horace  Harding,  George  C.  Haven,  E.  T.  Jef- 
fery,  John  W.  Flatten,  Finley  J.  Shepard  and  Harrison 
Williams. 

New  ^ork.  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer, 
in  the  United  States  District  Court,  has  issued  an  order  ex- 
tending until  February  I,  1919,  the  time  for  the  sale  of  this 
company's  holdings  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine.  Under  the  dissolution  decree  of  October 
17,  1914,  the  securities  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  January 
1,  1918. 

We.stern  Maryland. — Stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
company  in  Baltimore  authorized  the  issue  of  $5,000,000  7  per 
cent  three-year  notes,  to  be  dated  November  1,  1917,  secured 
by  the  pledge  of  $6,500,000  of  the  road's  first  and  refunding 
mortgage  bonds.  The  creation  of  an  authorized  general  re- 
funding mortgage  of  $150,000,000  was  voted  to  provide  for 
refunding  the  company's  obligations  and  for  improvement 
purposes. 

George  J.  Gould  retired  from  the  board  of  directors  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  N.  Willys.  The  other  directors  elected 
were :  Edward  D.  Adams,  Maxwell  C.  Byers,  Henry  E. 
Cooper,  Bertram  Cutler.  Frederick  T.  Gates,  Carl  R.  Gray, 
Lawrence  Greer,  .\lvin  W.  Krech,  Edgar  L.  Marston.  Emery 
H.  Smith  and  W.  A.  Wilbur. 
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Richmond,  Va.,  October  9,  1917. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  Southern  Railway  Company: 

The  Board  of  Directors  submits  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  lor  the  year  ended  June  30,   1917: 

It  has  been  a  record  year.  The  volume  of  revenue,  of  expenses  and  of 
income,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  improvements  and  betterments  carried 
through,  all  reached  new  high  levels,  reflecting  the  good  and  the  evil  of  the 
prosperity  which  has  come  to  the  South.  Expanding  business  has  brought 
in  large  returns,  but  it  has  set  higher  than  ever  before,  and  perhaps 
higher  than  is  economically  warranted,  the  standards  of  expenses.  Never- 
theless, until  business  shall  again  contract  it  would  seem  that  the  South 
may   be   expected   still    to   prosper. 

The  story  in  detail  of  the  Southern  Railway  s  busy  year  will  be  found 
in  the  statements  of  account  and  statistical  analyses  exhibited  with  this 
report.     It  may  suffice  here  to  submit  a  rapid  summary. 

Total  revenues  were  $81,388,324.97,  an  increase  of  14.46  per  cent,  over 
the  previous  year.  Of  this  there  remained,  after  paying  out  70.10  per  cent, 
for  the  expeii.ses  of  oneralion  and  taxes,  a  net  operating  income  of  $24,331,- 
453.30.  This  is  equivalent  to  5.97  per  cent,  earned  upon  the  property  in- 
vestment of  the  Company,  which  is  now  $407,688,151.71. 

The  final  balance  of  corporate  income  over  charges  was  $12,360,161.11, 
tt  sum  which  exceeded  by  $3,026,262.50  the  like  balance  of  last  year  and 
the  previous  record. 

This  income  balance  has  enabled  the  Company  to  spend  during  the  year 
$10,418,687.60  for  additions  and  betterments  to  and  upon  the  property  over 
and  above  the  proceeds  of  the  Atlanta  &  Charlotte  Air  Line  bonds  which 
are  being  applied  on  double-track  construction. 

OPERATING  CONDITIONS. 

The  studv  and  pr.nctice  of  efficiency  of  operation  were  continued,  and 
are  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  average  trainload  and  the  average  carload 
were  increased;  that  there  was  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  charges  for 
loss  and  damage  of  freight;  that  the  balance  of  hire  of  equipment  is  for 
the  first  time  in  four  years  on  the  right  side  of  the  account,  and,  most  of  all, 
that  more  than  seventeen  million  passengers  were  carried  without  loss  of 
a  passenger's  life  in  c  train  accident.  Operating  unit  costs  were,  however, 
distorted,  as  compared  with  last  year,  by  the  large  increases  in  wages 
which  took  effect  during  the  year,  and  by  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
cost  of   fuel. 

The  property  has  been  well  maintained;  its  physical  condition  was  never 
better  than  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  roadway  destroyed  by  storms 
and  floods  in  .July,  1916,  was  restored  and  the  entire  cost  of  reconstruction 
was  charged  to  maintenance  expenses  for  the  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  percentages  of  equipment  in  bad  order  and 
awaiting  repair  were:  freight  cars  2.32  per  cent.,  locomotives  8.40  per 
cent. — figures  which  tell  their  own   story  of  preparedness. 

General  Expenses  increased  with  other  expenses  largely  by  reason  of 
increases  in  pav  to  clerks  and  attendants  and  of  the  continuing  increase  in 
the  contribution  to  Federal  valuati-,n.  On  the  other  hand  the  charges  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  general  officers  show  a  decrease. 

Taxes  again  show  a  large  increase,  equivalent  to  16.39  per  cent,  above 
last  year.  Tax  accruals  for  the  year  include,  as  nearly  as  it  has  been 
practicable  to  determine,  provision  for  the  additional  tax  anticipated  under 
the  war  revenue  tax  law.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  the 
requirement  of  taxes  upon  the  dollar  of  revenue  has  now  remained  constant 
for  three  years  under  great  variations  of  traffic  returns,  being  4.17  cents 
in   191S,  1916  and  1917. 

TRAFFIC  CONDITIONS. 

Freight  traffic  increased  3,291,636  tons,  or  10.47  per  cent.,  tons  one  mile 
increasing  14.57  per  cent.  Number  of  passengers  increased  901,187,  or  5.37 
per  cent.,  passengers  one  mile  increasing  14.05  per  cent. 

Revenue   increases  were: 

From  Freight   $6,672,407.39  or   13.85  per  cent. 

Passengers 2,511,048.39  or  15.17  per  cent. 

The  results  from  passenger  operations  are  remarkable,  because,  when 
compared  with  the  previous  year  of  maximum  passenger  earnings,  there 
was  a  substantial  reduction  in  passenger-train  miles,  due  in  part  to  the 
elimination  of  excursions  and  of  circus  trains  in  anticipation  of  the  war 
tiansportation  demands  of  the  government,  viz,: 

Earnings  from  Passenger-Train 
Passengers.  Miles. 

1913-1914 $19,004,782.70  18,362,757 

1916-1917 19,061,963.83  16,174,780 

Except  as  affected  by  varying  crop,  local  and  temporary  conditions, 
which  caused  this  year  a  loss  of  certain  traffic,  principally  perishables,  there 
was  a  substantial,  steady  and  uniform  increase  of  every  class  of  traffic 
handled  by  the  Company,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  of  classified  ton- 
nage. The  tonnage  of  merchandise  continues  to  be  substantially  that  of 
bituminous  coal,  each  in  round  figures  ten  million  tons,  or  30  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  tonnage  carried.  This  equivalence  has  been  characteristic  for 
many  years  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  phenomena  of  Southern 
Railway  traffic.  Owing  to  decreased  cotton  production  within _  the  States 
directly  served  by  the  Company  the  tonnage  of  cotton  seed  and  its  products 
decreased  101,184  tons,  or  13.5  per  cent.  Increased  Southern  mill  consump- 
tion occasioned  movement  from  other  territory  of  cotton  more  than  sufficient 
to  offset  the  loss  in  tonnage  of  that  commodity  originating  in  our  own 
territory,  and  to  give,  in  fact,  an  increase  of  72,097  tons,  or  11.08  per 
i;ent. 

Through  the  location  of  numerous  military  camps  within  the  South,  we 
have  engaged,  and  for  some  time  may  he  expected  to  continue  to  engage, 
increasingly,  iti  the  transportation  of  supplies  for  account  of  the  government. 
Independent  of  this,  the  business  conditions  in  the  South  warrant  the 
t.;xpectation  of  a  healthy  growth  of  traffic  for  the  ensuing  year. 

INDUSTRIAL   AND    AGRICULTURAL   DEVELOPMENT    OF  THE 
TERRITORY  SERVED. 
Manufacturing  : 

The  year  has  been  one  of  steady  growth  of  Southern  manufacturing.  New 
plants  completed  during  the  year  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Southern 
Railway  System  and  associated  lines  were  as  follows: 

Character.  Number. 

Brick,  Tile,  etc 32 

Canneries 23 

Cheese  Factory   1 

Chemical   12 


Character. 
Cotton   Seed   Produ 

Creameries    

Fertilizer    

Flour  and  Feed. . . 

Furniture    

Iron   Products    .... 
Li 


21 
145 


Power  Developments 12 

Stone,  Coal,  Mineral,  etc 97 

Tannery    1 

Textile,  Clothing,  etc 90 

Woodworking    33 

Miscellaneous    226 

Total   787 

The  total  capital  invested  in  these  new  industries  amounted  to  $44,585,280. 
During  the  year  there  were  additions  made  to  348  previously  existing  manu- 
facturing establishments  at  a  reported  cost  of  $17,111,370.  Plants  reported 
under  construction  on  June  30,  1917,  were  89  in  number  with  a  capital 
of  $18,396,500.  General  improvements  consisting  of  new  buildings  of  all 
kinds  Cexcept  those  used  in  manufacturing),  public  utilities,  etc.,  cost  $70,- 
362,335. 

The  importance  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  the  South  on 
the  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  System  continues  to  grow.  The  report 
of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  for  the  cotton  statistical  year  ended 
July  31,  1917,  shows  that,  during  the  year,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in. 
tlie  mills  in  cotton  producing  States  increased  nearly  eleven  per  cent.,  as 
compared  vjith  an  increase  of  barely  one  per  cent,  in  the  mills  of  all  other 
States.  The  consumption  in  Southern  mills  amounted  to  3,901,413  bales, 
exceeding  the  2,899,775  bales  consumed  in  other  States  by  1,001,638  bales. 
The  growth  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Southern 
Railway  System  may  be  said  to  date  from  1880,  in  which  year  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  the  mills  of  cotton  producing  States  was  only  188,748 
bales,  and  in  all  other  States  1.381,596  bales.  Since  that  year  the  increase 
in  consumption  in  Southern  mills  has  amounted  to  1,967  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  110  per  cent,  in  all  other  States. 
Agriculture: 

The  current  year  Is  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Southern  farmers.  With 
the  exception  of  oats,  which  were  damaged  by  the  unusually  severe  frosts 
in  the  spring,  yields  of  all  crops  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  1916. 
The  September  first  estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of  -^gficult 
ture  show  the  following  comparisons  for  the  Southern  States  served  by  the 
Southern  Railway  System; 

Increase  Per 

1917.  over  1916.         Cent. 

Cotton    bales   6,357,000  1,030,635         19.35 

Corn    bushels    ....■ 676,342,000         181,106,000         36.57 

Wheat    bushels    48,686,000  676,000*         1.37 

Oats    bushels 49;507,000  19,595,000'       2S.36 

Tobacco     pounds    915,576,000  68,117,000  8.04 

Irish  Potatoes,  bushels 38.811,000  6,923,000         21.71 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushels 62,770,000  16,491,000         35.63 

Apples,    bushels    35,025,000  804,000'         2.24 

Peaches,  bushels   13,387,000  3,611,000         36.94 

*  Decreases. 

In  addition  to  the  above  crops,  there  have  been  large  increases  in  the 
yields  of  certain  crops  for  which  statistics  are  not  gathered  by  the  Agri' 
cultural  Department.  Velvet  beans  are  rapidly  coming  into  prominence  as 
a  most  valuable  stock  feed  and  are  becoming  an  important  agricultural  asset 
of  the  South.  According  to  a  conservative  estimate.  5,000,000  acres  of 
velvet  beans  have  been  grown  in  the  States  served  by  the  Southern  Railway 
System  this  year,  being  an  increase  of  at  least  300  per  cent,  over  last  year. 
There  have  also  been  large  increases  in  the  production  of  soy  beans  and 
peanuts. 

In  live  stock  husbandry  the  South  has  made  a  new  declaration  of  tco- 
nomic  independenc«.  The  increased  production  of  grain  and  forage  crops 
in  the  South  is  putting  the  live  stock  industry  of  the  territory  served  on 
a  sound  basis  and  it  is  rapidly  developing.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  statistics  of  the  imports 
of  food,  and  especially  of  meats,  into  the  South  in  the  past.  Our  reports 
show  the  location  of  8,050  pure-bred  breeding  cattle  and  5.929  pure-bred 
breeding  hogs  on  farms  along  our  lines  during  the  year.  These  figures  do 
not  represent  the  total  number,  but  only  those  that  have  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  agricultural  agents.  The  number  of  hogs  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  figures  were  available  covering  the  work  of  the  boys*  pig  clubs 
in  all  of  the  territory.  That  it  is  not  necessary  for  Southern  farmers  to  go 
to  other  sections  for  high  class  pure-bred  animals  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly  is  shown  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  names  of  Southern 
breeders  are  found  in  the  lists  of  prize  winners  at  the  leading  live  stock 
cxhibilions  of  the  North  and  West  as  well  as  of  the  South.  In  co-operation 
with  the  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  we  are  now  encouraging  a  movement  of  cattle  from  localities 
in  Texas,  where  a  shortage  of  food  is  reported,  to  farms  on  our  lines. 
While  this  movement  includes  some  feeders,  most  of  the  animals  are  high- 
grade  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  covvs  and  heifers  which  will  be  used  for 
breeding. 

Our  reports  show  that  there  were  planted  during  the  year  about  3,500,000 
apple,  peach,  Satsuma  orange  and  other  fruit  trees  in  the  territory  served 
by  the   Southen   Railway   System  and  associated  lines. 

We  have  continued  our  co-operative  work  in  aid  of  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  territory  during  the  year.  Special  attention  again  has 
been  given  to  aiding  farmers  to  find  profitable  markets  for  their  products. 
Letters  received  from  many  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  our  service 
show  that  it  is  most  helpful  and  is  highly  appreciated.  One  of  its  results 
is  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce  in  larger  quantities  products  which 
they  have  been  able  to  market  successfully,  thus  increasing  the  volume  of 
our  traffic. 
Immigration: 

The  relatively  low  prices  of  farm  lands,  in  proportion  to  their  productive 
value,  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  and  the  climatic  advantages  of  the  terri'. 
tory,  offer  strong  inducements  for  the  migration  of  farmers  from  more 
densely  populated  and  less  favored  parts  of  the  country.  The  movement 
of  Northern  and  Western  farmers  to  the  South  is  constantly  going  on  and 
we  hope  to  make  our  solicitation  of  farm  settlers  even  more  efficient  In  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  location  of  military  training 
camps  and  cantonments  in  the  .South  is  bringing  into  our  territory  many 
thousands  of  young  men  who  have  ever  been  South  before.  They  will  learn 
much  of  the  resources  and  opportunities  of  the  territory  in  which  they  are 
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being  trained  and  erroneous  ideas  about  the  South  that  they  m«y  have  wUl 
be  corrected.  As  a  means  of  aiding  in  their  education  and  creating  a  desire 
to  establish  in  the  South  after  the  war  we  are  distributing  literature  in  the 
camps  Riving  facts  about  the  South  and  its  agricultural  and  industrial  oppor- 
tunities. 

THE  ADDITIONS  TO  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  AND  TO  PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT. 
Propekty  Investment: 

The  investment  in  load  and  equipment  increased  $12,781,279.71,  represent- 
ing additions  made  during  the  year,  exchisive  of  expenditures,  amounting  to 
$8,410,921.70,  for  double-track  on  the  Atlanta  S:  Charlotte  Air  Line  Railway. 
This  investment  represents  additions  provided  to  take  care  of  an  expanding 
traffic  and  betterments  for  greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation.  The 
success  of  the  Company  in  handling  during  the  past  year  a  record  traffic 
easily  and  without  congestion,  so  building  its  income  balance,  may  fairly  be 
attributed  to  the  liberal  policy  of  enlarging  the  plant  which  has  been  followed 
during  the  past  few  years. 
Double  Track: 

Of  the  649  miles  of  main  line  between  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  521  miles  are  now  double-track  on  improved  alignment  and  grades,  and 
the  wotk  is  progressing  on  the  remaining  128  miles.  The  incomplete  work 
is  south  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  additional  funds  for  carrying  it  on  were 
made  available  through  the  sale  during  the  past  year  of  the  remaining 
$4,000,000  thirty-year  five  per  cent,  bonds  of  The  Atlanta  &  Charlotte  Air 
Line  Railway  Company  provi<led  for  issue  under  the  First  Mortgage  of  that 
Company. 

Southern  Railway  Company  now  operates  3  total  of  820  miles  of  double- 
track  railroad. 
New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railroad: 

Southern  Railway  Company  has  acquired  substantially  all  of  the  capital 
stock  of  New  Orleans  and  N.irtheastern  Railroad  Company,  which  owns 
the  railroad  extending  from  New  Orleans.  La.,  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  there 
connecting  with  other  lines  of  Southern  Railway  System.  This  stock  was 
held  for  many  years  by  an  English  investment  company  known  as  the  Ala- 
bama. New  Oi  leans.  Texas  and  Pacific  Junction  Railways  Company,  Lim- 
ited, and  its  purchase  was  made  possible  through  the  wish  of  the  Directors 
and  other  security  holders  of  the  English  company  to  assist  the  British 
Government  in  securing  American  exchange.  The  English  company  owned 
also  the  controlling  stocks  of  the  Alabama  and  Vicksburg  Railway  Company 
and  the  Vicksburg  Shreveport  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  representing 
the  railroad  extending  from  Meridian  westerly  to  Shreveport,  La.,  and  as 
Southern  Railvay  Company,  as  a  part  of  the  transaction,  disposed  of  its 
minority  holding  of  the  shares  of  the  Englisli  company  acquired  in  1905, 
it  has  parted  with  all  interest  in  the  Alabama  and  Vicksburg  and  the 
Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific.  The  acquisition  of  the  New  Orleans 
and  Northeastern  Railroad  stock  secures  to  Southern  Railway  Company  a 
direct  entrance  into  New  Orleans  as  well  as  physical  connection  with  its 
extensive 'terminals  at  that  port. 
HoNDS  AND  Notes: 

There  was  no  increase  in  mortgage  bonds  outstanding.  Equipment  trust 
obligations   increased   $2,059,000. 

There  were  drawn,  and'  taken  into  the  treasury,  $10,675,000  Develop- 
ment and  Geneial  Morlgaoe  four  per  cent,  bonds.  Of  these  bonds  $10,000,- 
nOO  were  drawn,  under  the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  for  additions  and  better- 
ments, and  the  remaining  $675,000  were  drawn  for  the  proportion  charged 
to  capital  of  certain  equipment  trust  obligations  paid  during  the  year.  The 
total  amount  of  Development  and  General  Mortgage  four  per  cent,  bonds 
available  for  disposition  on  Tune  30,  1917,  was  $49,149,000,  of  which  $44,- 
250,000    are    pledged    as   collateral    for   notes, 

A  comprehen*:ive  plan  for  financing  existing  and  future  requirements  of 
capital,  including  the  funding  of  short  Jerm  notes,  through  the  creation 
of  a  new  mortgage  to  be  called  the  Refunding  and  Improvoment  Mortgage, 
was  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  authorized  bv  the  stock- 
holders at  the  meeting  held  on  January  5,  1917.  but  has  not  been  con- 
summated because  extraordinary  conditions  existing  in  the  investment  mar- 
ket prevented  the  sale  of  long  term  bonds  on  terms  sufficiently  advantageous 
to  the  Company  to  justify  selling  them.  This  made  it  necessary  again  to 
resort  to  short  term  notes,  and  there  were  issued  and  sold  $25,000,000  two- 
year  five  per  cent,  notes  dated  March  2,  1917.  payable  March  2,  1919,  to 
provide  for  maturing  notes,  to  discharge  the  obligation  incurred  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railroad  stock  and  to  furnish 
a   small   amount  of  additional  capital   for   improvements. 

DIVIDEND. 

A  dividend  of  2J^  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  Stock  has  been  declared 
payable  on  November  20.  1917,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  October  31,  1917.  In  view  of  the  income  account  the  Board 
concluded  that  this  dividend  might  conservatively  he  paid,  in  justice  to  the 
exfiectations  of  the  preferred  stockholders,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  still  remains  unsolved  the  problem  of  permanent  financing  of  existing 
and  future  capital  requirements, 

SERVICE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Despite  disturbed  labor  conditions  throughout  the  year  and  acute  dis- 
cussions of  wa.ges.  the  Company  has  again  had  loyal  and  efficient  service 
from  its  army  of  officers  and  employees.  The  management  cordially  acknowl- 
edges that  whatever  success  has  been  secured  is  due  to  that  co-operation  and 
to  the  vigor  with  which  work  is  done  under  the  stimulus  of  the  now  estab- 
lished and  recognized  pride  of  the  rank  and  file  in  their  relation  to  the 
property. 

ACCOUNTS. 

The  accounts  have  been  examined,  as  usual,  by  independent  auditors 
and  accountants,  Messrs.  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  and  their  certificate 
is  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  board. 

FAIRFAX   HARRISON. 

President. 

Table  1.— INCOME  STATEMENT  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1917, 
COMPARED  WITH  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916. 
Year  Ended  June  30, 

/ ■ — * \  Increase 

Opebatinc.  Reveni  fs:  1917.  1916.  or  Decrease. 

Freight $34,863,693.57     $47,020,481.81       $7,843',211.76 

Passenger 19.061,963.83       16,615,857.10         2.446,106.73 

Miscellaneous        Passenger- 
Train 556.941.92  368.411.29  188,530,63 

Mail   1.740,566.13         1,458.879.37  281,686.76 

Express    2,348.657,61         2,037,282.86  311,374.75 


Ye:\r  Ended  June  30, 


Operating  Revenues: 
Other  Transportation 

Incidental     

Joint  Facility    


1917. 

1,183,282.05 

1,281,941.26 

351,278.60 


1916. 

1,085,998.62 

1,055,146.52 

355,617.67 


Increase 

OR  Decrease. 

97,283.43 

226,794.74 

—4,339.07 


$69,997,675.24     $11,390,649.73 


Operating  Expenses: 

Maintenance    of    Way    and 

Structures    $10,138,386.37 

Maintenance   of   Equipment  12,372.057.35 

Traffic   2.039,638.29 

Transportation    26.748.927.79 

Miscellaneous  Operations...  539,378.11 

General    2,199.448.65 

Transportation    for    Invest- 
ment—Credit      107,700.40 


$8,175,411.13 
11,183,701.34 

1,904.129.24 

22.751,698.00 

404,167.81 

2,038,702.18 

416,693.58 


$1,962,975.24 

1.188.356.01 

135,509.05 

3.997,229.79 

135,210.30 

160,746.47 

8,993.18 


Total    Operating    Ex- 
penses       $53,630,136.16 


$46,041,116.12       $7,589,020.04 


Net    Revenue    from    Opera- 
tions       $27,758,188.81 

Taxes    3,394,424.14 

Uncollectible  Revenues   ...  32.311.37 


$23,956,559.12 

2,916,426.65 

36,127.38 


$3,801,629.69 
477.997.49 
—3.816.01 


Total  Operating  Income $24,331,453.30     $21,004,005.09       $3,327,448.21 

Non-Operating  Income: 

Hire  of  Equipment — Credit 
Balance    

Joint   Facility   Rent   Income 

Income  from  Lease  of  Road . 

Miscellaneous   Rent   Income 

Net  Income  from  Rail 
Leased    

Dividend  Income    

Income  from  Funded  Securi- 
ties   950,381.90         1,106,342,69        -155,960.79 

Income  from  Unfunded  Se- 
curities  and    Accounts...  364,308.55  479.746.72        —115.438.17 

Miscellaneous   Income    32,023.37  46.344.02  — 14.320.65 


$65,199.28 

294,954.29 

18,897.78 

138,295.72 

36,343.65 
1,220.890.33 


$290,695.07 
67,338.24 
136.225.82 

24,077.44 
1.271.256.09 


$65,199.28 

4,259.22 

—48,440.46 

2,069.90 

12,266.21 
—50.365.76 


Total.  Gross    Income. 

Deductions  from  Total  Gross 

Income: 
Hire    of    Equipment — ^Debit 

Balance    

Joint    Facility   Rents 

Rent  for  Leased  Roads.... 

Miscellaneous   Rents    

Separately    Operated    Prop- 


$3,121,294.87 
$27,452,748.17 


$24,426,031.18       $3,026,716.9? 


$1,056,833.97 

1,939.066.63 

50.179.48 


$679,354.69 

1,054.240.57 

1,778.527.90 

40,663.98 


—$679,354.69 

2.593.40 

160.538.73 

9,515.50 


Interest  on  Unfunded  Debt 

Miscellaneous         Income 

Charges    


$3,709,372.04       $3,885,903.74      —$176,531.70 


Total  AvAiiAPLE  Income $23,743,376.13     $20,540,127.44       $3,203,248.69 

Interest  .^ccRUED  on  Funded 

Debt   (Table  5) $10,496,292.24 

Interest  .Accrued  on  Eouip- 
MENT  Obligations  (Table  6)  660.914.78 

Dividends  .'\ccruedon  South- 
ern R-mlwav — Mobile  and 
Ohio  Stock  Trust  Cer- 
tificates      226,008.00 


$10,329,591.67 
650.629.16 


$166,700.57 
10.285.62 


...   $11,383,215.02 

Balance  of  Income  Over 
Charges    $12,360,161.11 

Reserve  for  2'/^%  Dividend 
ON  Preferred  Stock.  Pay- 
able November    20.    1917..       1,500.000.00 

.Appropriation  of  Income  for 

Additions  and  Betterments  181.401.72 


226.008.00 
$11,206,228.83 


$9,333,898.61       $3,026,262.50 


$9,245,703.58 
-PROFIT  AND  LOSS  YEAR  ENDED  JLTNE 


Credit  Balance  June  30,  1916.... 

Add: 

Credit  Balance  of  Income  for  the  Year 

Net  Miscellaneous  Credits 


1.500.000.00 
93,206.69 

$1,433,055.81 
30,   1917. 
$28,248,594.78 


Deduct: 
Discount  on   Securities  charged  oft  during  the 

year   $845,461.36 

Net  difTercncc  between  book  value  and  selling 

price  of  securities  sold 61 0.958.24 

Property  Abandoned  and  not  Replaced 58.941.75 

Advances  to  Proprietary  Companies  written  off  352.034.84 


Credit  Balance  June  30.  1917 $37,065,249.21 
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Table  3.— GENERAL   BALANCE   SHEET,  JUNE  30.    1917.  COMPARED  WITH  JUNE   30.   I9I6. 


ASSETS. 

Increase 
Investments:  June  30,  1917.       June  30,  1916.       or  Decrease. 

Investment  in  Road $336,271,268.36     $329,388,356.42       $6,882,911.94 

Investment  in  Equipment.     71,416,883.35         65,518,515.58         5.898.367.77 

Total     InvesUnent     in 
Road  and  Equipment. $407 ,688,151.71     $394,906,872.00     $12.781,279.71 

Cash     Deposited     in     Lieu 

of    Mortgaged    Property 

Sold  ....    $23,341.00  $23,341.00 

Physical      Property— Rails 

and    Fixtures    leased    to 

others    607.979.51  $524,304.70  83,674.81 

Investments  in  Affiliated 
Companies: 

Stocks    $33,364,993.80 

Bonds    28,062,459,04 

Notes   1,852,822.60 

Advances    2,366,587.35 

Miscellaneous    (Matured 
interest   coupons)  . 


Capital  Stock: 

Common      $120,000,000.00 

Preferred      60,000.000.00 


Total    Investments 
Affiliated   Compa 

Other  Investments: 

Stocks   

Bonds    

Notes   

Advances  for  purchase  of 
Additional     Equipment 


$26,736,304.49 

28,021,459.04 

2,237,573.57 

1,999,719.29 

51.455.00 


$6,628,689.31 

41,000.00 

—384,750.97 

366,868.06 

—7,530,00 


$59,046,511.39       $6,644,276.40 


$1,695,693.58  —$1,397,522.58 

5,169,380.03  94,966.75 

63,909.42  461,474.00 


Total     Other     Invest- 
ments      $12,089,783.95       $12,562,012.1 

Total  Investments.... $486,100,043.96     $467,039,700.77     $19,060,343.19 


368,853.10 
-$472,228.73 


Current  Assets: 

Cash  $7,553,094.36  $7,127,172.20  $425,922.16 

Time  Deposit 1,964,069.84  1,906,448.05  57,621.79 

Special  Deposits 3,079.036.45  3,028,298.45  50.738.00 

Loans  and  Bills  Receivable  1,146,349.90  570,260.54  576,089.36 
Traffic  and  Car  Service  Bal- 
ances  Receivable    1.933,010.32  1,298,226.89  634,783.43 

''tnrCond^ctorr  .^''"!'  807,434.12  145,419.51  662,014.61 
Misceilaneotis         Accounts 

Receivable     6.841,939.81  4.533.206.69  2.308.733.12 

Material       and        Supplies 

(Table    12)    •    ■■  9.309,593.02  6,813,172.27  2,496,420.75 

Interest  and    Dividends  Re-  "  „    „,    .„ 

ceivable     577,558.16  667,411.94  —89.853.78 

Other    Current    Assets...-  527,130.80  276,625.18  250,505.62 

Total  Current  Assets.  $33,739,216.78  $26,366,241.72  $7,372,975.06 


Deferred  Assets: 

Working   Funds    Advanced 

to  Agents  and  Officers.  $392,251.68 

Libertv  Bonds — Subscribed 

for    employees    256,500.00 

Cash  and  Securities  in  In- 
surance   Fund   1,078,561.12 

Other    Deferred    Assets...  152,594.25 


1,133,469.42 
183,992.19 


$150,475.41 
256,500.00 


—54,908.30 
—31,397.94 


Total  Deferred  Assets     $1,879,907.05         $1,559,237.88 


Unadjusted  Debits: 

Insurance     Premiums     and 

Rents  paid  in  advance..  $26,029, 

Unextinguished  Discount  on 
Funded  Debt  (Propor- 
tion charg-ablc  to  Addi- 
tions and  Betterments  to 
be  made)    182,434 

Additions  and  Betterments 
Expenditures;  Freight 
Claims;  Foreign  Mileage 
and  Sundry  Items  in 
Suspense    3,318,187 

Total  Unadjusted  Debits  $3,526,651.73 

Securities  of  the  Company 
held  by  it: 

1917.  1916. 

Unpledged   $5,095,210  $13,403,200 
Fledged   ..  44,250,000     25,267,000 

Totals.    $49,345,200  $38,670,200 

Grand  Totals 


2,848,803.56 
$2,982,703.48 


..$525,245,819.52 


LIABILITIES. 
June  30,  1917.       June  30,  1916. 


$120,000,000.00 
60,000.000.00 

Total  Southern  Railwav 

Company  Stock $180,000,000.00     $180,000,000.00 

outhern  Ry.-Mobile  &  Ohio 
Stock  Trust  Certificates.       5,650,200.00  5,650.200.00 

Total    Stock    $185,650,200.00     $185,650,200.00 


Long  Term  Debt: 

Funded  Debt  (Table  5) $235,391,500.00     $226,850,500.00 

Equipment     Trust     Obliga- 
tions   (Table   6) 19,494,000.00         17.435,000.00 


$8,541,000.00 
2,059,000.00 


Total  Long  Term  Debt  $254,885,500.00     $244,285,500.00     $10,600,000.00 
Tot.Tl     Capital     Liabil- 


.$440,535,700.00     $429,935,700.00     $10,600,000.00 


Governmental  Grants: 
Grants  since  July   1,   1914, 
in  aid  of  Construction.. 

Current   Liabilities: 

Loans   and    Bills    Payable.. 

Traffic  and  Car  Service 
Balances    

Audited  Accounts  and 
Wages     

Miscellaneous   Accounts   . . 

Interest  Matured,  Includ- 
ing interest  due  July  1 . 

Funded  Debt  Matured— 
Unpaid     

Dividends  Accrued — Un- 
matured     

Interest      Accrued — Unma- 


Rents  .Accrued — Unmatured 
Expenses       Accrued       not 

vouchered     

Other   Current    Liabilities. 


$455,000.00 

2,206,751.24 

8.330.798.98 
924.493.69 

2,875.317.65 

24,673.80 

56,502.00 

1,686,818.18 
309.475.66 

758.817.72 
1.700.200.49 


$455,000.00 

1.580.388.41 

6.150,180.05 
719.561.36 

2,818,680.65 

40.773.80 

56,502.00 

1,572.760.05 
203,404,12 

647.908.80 
1,470.638.10 


2,180,618.93 
204.932.33 


56.637  00 
-16,100.00 


114,058.13 
106,071.54 


110,908.92 
229.562.39 


Total    Current    Liabil- 
ities        $19,328,849.41 


$15,715,797.34       $3,613,052.07 


Deferred  Liabilities: 

Deferred  Payments  Account 
Reconstruction  Rogersville 
Branch;  Contractors'  Per 
Cents.        Retained      and 
Sundry    I^ems    


$917,029.96 


Unadjusted  Credits; 

Taxes     $1,539,079.49 

Insurance  Reserve    

Operating    Reserves    

Car     and     Ticket     Mileage 

Suspense     ' 

Depreciation  accrued  on; 

Rail     Leased     to     Other 


1.078,561.12 
3,867,659.33 


960,642.04 


Companies 


87,141.56 
16,241,089.25 


$1,051,619.99 
1,133.469.42 
3,289,779.83 


81,819.37 
15,472,168.77 


$487,459.50 
—54.908.30 
577.879.50 


5,322.19 
768,920.48 


Equipment    Owned    .... 
Equipment   Leased   from 
Other  Companies   .... 
Sundry    Items    

Total        Unadjusted 

Credits    $24,708,923.23       $22,532,549.54       $2,176,378.69 


319.394.78 
615,360.66 


244,196.99 
559,276.05 


75.197.79 
56,084.61 


Corporate  Surplus: 

Additions  to  Property, 
since  June  30,  1907, 
through  Income  and  Sur- 
plus         $1,120,288.71 

Reserve  for  2;/S%  Divi- 
dend on  Preferred 
Stock    1,500.000.00 

Miscellaneous    504.28 


Total        Appropriated 

Surplus     $2,620,792.99 

Profit  and  Loss — Balance     37,065,249.21 


$850,232.43 
28,248,594.78 


1,500.000.00 
—59,707.53 


$1,770,560.56 
8,816,654.43 


$497,947,883.85  $27,297,935.67 

[Adv.] 


Grand   Totals 


.$525,245,819.52     $497,947,883.85     $27,297,935.67 


October  19,  1917 
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Railway  Officers  1 


niuiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Elxecutive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

W.  C.  Mitchell  has  been  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
Susquehanna  &  New  York,  with  office  at  New  York. 

W.  E.  Welch,  superintendent  of  the  Ft.  Smith  &  Western,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  receiver,  with  office  at  Ft.  Smith 
Ark. 

J  D.  Watson,  assistant  to  the  first  vice-president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  T.  Freeman  has  been  appointed  auditor  and  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  Brownwood  North  &  South,  with 
office  at  Brownwood,  Tex.,  succeeding  H.  M.  Grizzard. 

M.  K.  Stephens,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  auditor  of  the 
Anthony  &  Northern,  has  assumed  the  position  of  traffic  manager, 
in  place  of  R.  H.  Singleton,  with  office  at  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

J.  M.  C.  Usher  has  been  appointed  auditor  and  treasurer  of 
the  Sapulpa  &  Oil  Field,  with  office  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  succeeding 
T.  D.  Trickey,  auditor,  and  K.  S.  Ilumshcr,  treasurer  and  traffic 
manager. 

F.  W.  Charske,  auditor  of  freight  accounts  of  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  to  succeed  L.  R.  Wood,  who  is  assigned  to  other  duties  with 
the  system. 

L.  R.  Smith  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  station  accounts  of 
the  Great  Northern,  and  H.  F.  Bayer,  auditor  of  miscellaneous 
accounts,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  succeeding  A.  B. 
Fisher,  promoted. 

E.  B.  Barber,  treasurer  of  the  Algona  Central  &  Hudson  Bay 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  controller,  and 
J.  M.  Alton  has  been  appointed  treasurer.  Both  with  offices  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

F.  B.  Longfield,  chief  clerk  of  freight  receipts  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  freight  receipts, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  III.,  to  succeed  W.  J.  Cunningham, 
resigned  to  become  general  accountant  on  the  Illinois  Central  at 
Chicago. 

William  E.  Lamers  has  been  appointed  assistant  auditor  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  succeeding  James  E.  Baldwin,  resigned.  H.  S.  Lewis,  com- 
mercial agent  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  district  freight 
agent  at  the  same  place.    J.  B.  Fletcher  succeeds  Mr.  Lewis. 

Operating 

G.  S.  Whybark,  chief  despatchcr,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Arkansas  Central,  with  office  at  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

R.  B  Croll,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Ft.  Smith  & 
Western,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  in  charge  of  car 
service,  train  and  station  service,  with  headquarters  at  Ft.  Smith, 
Ark. 

R.  Mclntyre  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Pacific  System,  in 
charge  of  wage  schedules,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

H.  S.  Baumgardner  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  with  jurisdiction 
over  train  operation  and  station  service,  with  headquarters  at 
Harrison,  Ark. 

J.  W.  Daniels  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Arkansas  division  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  succeeding  C.  L.  Mayne,  assigned  to  other 
duties ;  effective  October  10. 

C.  E.  Hair,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  & 
Southeastern,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  superintend- 
ent, with  headquarters  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  C.  V.  Link  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  at  Bedford,  Ind. 


H.   B.   Voorhees 


L.  S.  Brown,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  eastern 
lines  of  the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  eastern  lines  with  office  at  Moncton, 
N.  B.,  vice  J.  K.  McNeillie,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

H.  B.  Voorhees,  who  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 

was  born  on  January  22, 
1876,  and  graduated  as 
a  civil  engineer  from 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
in  1896.  He  began  rail- 
way work  in  the  same 
year  as  assistant  super- 
visor of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  at  Tamaqua, 
Pa.,  and  on  March  1, 
1898,  became  supervisor. 
On  .-Xugust  1,  1898,  he 
was  promoted  to  assist- 
ant trainmaster,  and  in 
October,  1900,  became 
trainmaster.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  ]<;01,  as  assistant 
engineer  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  in  August,  1902,  was 
promoted  to  division 
engineer,  with  headijuartcrs  at  Baltimore.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  to  general  superintendent  in  September.  1903,  and 
subsequently  served  as  superintendent  and  general  agent  of 
the  Philadelphia  division  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  until  May,  1910, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  president.  On  May  1,  1912, 
he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  lines, 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  he  later  served  as  general  superintendent  of 
the  Northwestern  district  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  now  be- 
comes general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  noted  above. 

F.  M.  Clark,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Old 
Colony  division  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with 
headquarters  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  has  already  been  announced  in 

these  columns,  was  born 
in  Taunton,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public 
and  high  schools.  He 
later  studied  mechanical 
drafting  in  the  night 
schools.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony Railroad  in  1891,  as 
agent  and  operator  and 
remained  in  the  service 
of  that  road  until  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  in  June,  1893, 
since  which  time  he  has 
been  continuously  in  the 
service  of  the  New 
Haven.  He  served  con- 
secutively as  agent  and 
^   ,,    ^,    ,  operator,  car  distributor 

F.   M.   Clark  j    ^      •       j  , 

and  tram  despatcher  un- 
til .'Vpril,  1906,  when  he 
was  appointed  transportation  clerk  in  the  olVicc  of  the  assistant 
general  superintendent  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  later  was  appointed 
inspector  of  transportation  in  the  office  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent at  New  Haven.  On  June  1,  1909,  he  was  appointed  act- 
ing trainmaster  of  the  Shore  Line  division ;  the  following  Novem- 
ber he  was  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Providence  division,  re- 
maining in  that  position  until  June,  1916,  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  transportation  with  supervision  of 
freight  rates,  and  now  becomes  superintendent  of  the  Old  Colony 
division  as  above  noted. 
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C.  N.  Clark,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Denver  &  Salt 
Lake  at  Denver,  Colo.,  having  been  assigned  to  other  duties,  the 
position  is  abolished.  F.  B.  Miller  has  been  appointed  trainmaster 
•at  Denver  and  will  handle  all  matters  heretofore  under  the  juris- 
■diction  of  the  assistant  superintedent. 

R.  S.  Marshall,  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  division  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Virginia  division,  with  office  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
vice  G.  R.  Carlton,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Marshall  as  superintendent 
•of  the  Georgia  division,  with  office  at  Atlanta. 

H.  B.  Titcomb,  maintenance  of  way  assistant  for  the  northern 
district  to  the  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Stockton  division,  with  headquarters  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  succeeding 
C  H.  Ketcham,  resigned,  effective  October  IS. 

Claude  B.  Carpenter  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Southern  division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  on 
October  1,  succeeding  F.  White,  acting  superintendent,  assigned 
to  other  duties.  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  born  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1874,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Denver  &  New  Orleans 
on  May  1,  1885,  as  an 
office  boy  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  he  went  to  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  as 
office  boy  in  the  general 
passenger  agent's  office 
at  Denver,  and  in  June, 
■1890,  was  transferred  to 
■the  office  of  president 
and  general  manager  as 
record  clerk.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1892.  he  was 
made  record  clerk  in  the 
general  superintendent's 
office,  and  was  subse- 
quently stenographer,  telegraph  operator,  transportation  clerk 
and  private  secretary  in  the  same  office  until  1901,  when  he  became 
chief  clerk.  He  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  at  Denver,  on  January  19, 
1903,  and  on  August  1  of  that  year  became  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver  City,  at  Ft.  Worth, 
Tf.,  also  acting  as  purchasing  agent.  In  May,  1904,  he  was 
■appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  at  Denver,  and  returned  to  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  in  May,  1906,  as  chief  clerk  to  the  general 
superintendent  at  Denver.  From  June  1,  1907,  to  August  1,  1913, 
he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager,  acting  also  as  superin- 
tendent of  car  service  for  three  years.  He  was  appointed  inspector 
■of  transportation  on  the  latter  date,  and  on  May  1,  1914,  became 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  fourth  division,  from  which  posi- 
tion he  has  been  promoted  to  that  of  superintendent  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Southern  division,  with  headquarters  at  Ridgway,  Colo. 

R.  C.  Andrews,  superintendent  of  the  Ft.  Worth  division  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Marshall,  Tex.,  as  superintendent  of  the  eastern  division,  succeed- 
ing W.  M.  Lynch.  Mr.  Lynch  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Louisiana  division  as  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Alex- 
andria, La.,  succeeding  W.  H.  DeFrance,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Andrews  at  Ft.  Worth. 

A.  J.  Witchell,  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle,  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  created  position  of  as- 
sistant to  the  general  superintendent,  with  office  at  Portland,  Ore. 
G.  E.  Votaw,  superintendent  of  the  Great  Northern,  at  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Portland 
division  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  succeeding  C.  A. 
Vermillion,  granted  a  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health. 

R.  E.  Ryan,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  at  Watertown,  S.  D.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  central  and  western  divisions,  with  office  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,   succeeding   C.   P.    Stembel,   resigned   to   become   general 
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superintendent  of  the  Virginian  at  Norfolk,  \'a.  The  position  of 
assistant  superintendent  at  Watertown  has  been  abolished.  H. 
McCarthy,  trainmaster  at  Minneapolis,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  central  and  western  divisions.  F. 
O.  Coleman  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  western  divi- 
sion at  Watertown.  The  office  of  trainmaster  of  the  central  divi- 
sion at  Minneapolis  has  been  abolished. 

J.  W.  Mulhern,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Northern  divi- 
sion of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Kettle  Valley,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Pentic- 
ton,  B.  C.  Mr.  Mulhern 
was  born  at  Naples,  111., 
in  1863,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  with  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  at  Beardstown, 
111.,  in  1881,  serving  suc- 
cessively as  water  car- 
rier, track  hand,  freight 
trucker,  freight  clerk, 
brakeman  and  freight 
and  passenger  conductor 
until  October,  1887,  when 
he  was  made  yardmaster 
of  the  Kansas  City 
terminal.  From  January, 
1890,  to  December,  1902, 
he  was  trainmaster  at 
Brookfield,   Mo.,  and  on 

the  latter  date  was  pro-  ^-  '^-  Mulhen, 

moted   to   superintendent 

of  terminal  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  August,  1904,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Hannibal-St.  Louis  division  at 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  in  December  of  the  following  year  was 
transferred  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Galesburg  division  at 
Galesburg,  111.,  resigning  in  July,  1908,  to  become  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  lines  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  at  Bloomington,  111. 
From  May,  1910,  to  May,  1911,  he  was  assistant  to  the  second 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Pacific  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and 
from  the  latter  date  to  August,  1912,  was  general  superintendent 
of  the  Utah  lines  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
In  November,  1912,  Mr.  Mulhern  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago-Petoskey  division  of  the  Pere  Marquette  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  in  July,  1914,  he  went  to  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  as  superintendent  of  the  Northern  division  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  which  position  he  held  until  March,  1917.  His 
appointment  as  general  superintendent  of  the  Kettle  Valley  was 
made  on  July  1.     ' 

Traffic 

Robert  J.  Sefton  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  place  of  H.  B. 
Bryning. 

G.  H.  Dougherty,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Kansas  City 
.Southern  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  with 
office  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 

W.  A.  Kellond,  general  baggage  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  has  also  assimied  the  duties  of  manager  of  mail  traffic, 
with  office  at  Parsons,  Kan. 

John  D.  Deets,  superintendent  of  farming  and  development  of 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  immigration 
agent  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  C.  Huggins  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
succeeding  R.  G.  Parks,  resigned. 

W.  G.  Holly  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Macon,  Dublin  &  Savannah,  with  headquarters  at  .Atlanta,  Ga., 
vice  E.  G.  Tucker,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

W.  R.  Daniels,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  at  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  in  place  of  D.  L.  Ray.  R.  S.  Norton  has  been  ap- 
pointed commercial  agent  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  succeeding  W. 
J.  Mqylan,  resigned. 
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J.  M.  (iross,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh,  with  readquarters  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  resigned  to  become  general  traffic  manager  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company ;  F.  X.  Quinn,  district  freight  solicitor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  New  York  City,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  division  freight  agent  at  Buffalo,  effective 
October  IS. 

J.  B.  Large,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  lines  East  of  Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters 

at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He 
was  born  on  August  18, 
1882,  at  Philadelphia,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Acad- 
emy, of  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 
He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road on  October  7,  1902, 
as  a  clerk  at  German- 
town  Junction,  Pa.,  and 
the  following  summer 
was  transferred  to  the 
general  office  at  Phila- 
delphia. I-n  May,  1906, 
he  was  promoted  to 
traveling  freight  solici- 
tor, of  the  Boston  dis- 
trict and  in  October, 
1907,  was  made  district 
freight  solicitor  at  IVovidence,  R.  I  He  was  promoted  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1910,  to  freight  solicitor  at  Reading,  Pa.,  and  on  May  8, 
1912,  upon  a  change  in  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
he  was  appointed  division  freight  agent  of  the  Erie  and  Northern 
divisions  with  headquarters  at  Erie,  and  later  served  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  until  his  appointment  as  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent,  as  above  noted. 

Horace  Hale  Holcomb,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  with 
headquarters   at   Omaha,   Neb.,   has  been   promoted   to  assistant 

freight  traffic  manager 
at  Chicago,  succeeding 
C.  E.  Spens,  recently 
elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic.  Mr. 
llolcomb  was  born  on 
October  12,  1865,  and 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Burlington  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1889,  as  a  clerk 
ill  the  local  freight  of- 
fice at  Chicago.  In 
March  of  the  following 
year  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Hawthorne  (III.) 
yards  as  rate  clerk,  and 
in  May.  1891,  was  made 
chief  clerk  at  that  point. 
In  November.  1900,  he 
was  transferred  to  the 
general  freiglit  office  as 
tariff  clerk,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1902,  became 
chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  On  March  1  of  that  year  he  was  made  chief  clerk  to  the 
assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Chicago,  and  on  .\ugust  24, 
1905,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  freight  traffic  manager, 
which  position  he  held  until  December,  1912,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  freight  agent,  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  river, 
uith  headquarters  at  Omaha.  He  remained  in  the  latter  position 
until  his  promotion  to  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  on 
October   1. 

C.  C.  McMillin,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Georgia  Railroad  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  special  pas- 
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senger  agent,  with  office  at  Augusta,  and  J.  M.  Wooddall  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent  with  office  at 
Atlanta,  succeeding  Mr.  McMillin.  Mr.  Wooddall  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  passenger  agent  also  of  the  Atlanta  & 
West  Point  and  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama. 

F.  B.  Rowley,  commercial  agent  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  and  the  New  York  Central  Fast  Freight  Lines  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  at  Chicago.  A.  L. 
Evans  succeeds  Mr.  Rowley  at  Minneapolis  and  .'\.  C.  Lawson 
has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
vice  W.  L.  Greiner,  promoted  to  westbound  agent  of  the  Mer- 
chants Despatch  at  Chicago. 

James  Paul  Anderson,  who  has  been  appointed  passenger  trafSc 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie, 
with  office  at  Philadelphia,   Pa.,  as  has  already  been  announced 

in  these  columns,  was 
born  .August  29,  1862,  at 
Beaver,  Pa.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Beaver  and 
Allegheny  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  Railway 
on  July  IS,  1880,  as  a 
clerk  in  the  passenger 
department.  After  serv- 
ing as  chief  clerk  and 
traveling  passenger  agent 
he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of 
the  same  road  in  June, 
1889,  and  w  h  e  ii  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
absorbed  the  Allegheny 
Valley  in  August,  1900, 
.    „    .    ,  he    was    appointed    divi- 

J.   P.   Anderson  .  ^-    i     ^  .        r      , 

sion  ticket  agent  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Allegheny 
Valley  division.  On  April  1,  1910,  he  was  appointed  district 
passenger  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  on  August  1, 
1912.  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  passenger  agent.  In 
March,  1913,  the  passenger  department  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Lines 
East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  was  reorganized  and  Mr.  .Anderson 
was  promoted  to  general  passenger  agent  in  charge  of  through 
traffic,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  appointment  as  passenger  traffic  manager,  as  above 
noted. 

C.  E.  \'eatch,  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  has  been  appointed  acting  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Harrison,  .Ark.,  to 
succeed  J.  C.  Murray,  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  enter  an 
officers'  training  camp.  W.  L.  Monson,  commercial  agent  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  transferred  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  suc- 
ceeding A.  A.  Boyle,  resigned.  G.  C.  Murray  has  been  ap- 
pointed commercial  agent  at  -Atlanta,  succeeding  Mr.  Monson. 
C.  A.  Morgan  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  succeeding  L.  C.  Williams,  resigned,  and  E.  J.  Graham  be- 
comes commercial  agent  at  New  Orleans,  taking  the  place  of 
W   J.  McMahon,  resigned. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 
F.   W.    Schultz   has   been   appointed   master   mechanic    of   the 
Kansas  Citv,  Mexico  &  Orient  of  Texas  at  San  .Angelo  Tex.,  vice 
T.  C.  Kyle. 

C.  M'hitfield,  roadmaster  of  the  Portland  division  of  the 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
maintenance  of  way,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore.,  the 
title  of  roadmaster  having  been  abolished. 

M.  B.  McPartland  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Denver  &•  Salt  Lake,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  motive  power  and 
car  departments,  with  headquarters  at  L^tah  Junction,  Denver, 
Colo.  D.  G.  Cunningham  having  resigned,  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  machinery  is  abolished. 

E.  W.  Smith,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania   Railroad   at   Altoona,  Pa.,  has  been   appointed 
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master  mechanic,  with  office  at  Harrisbiirg,  succeeding  C. 
L.  Mcllvaine,  promoted,  and  C.  O.  Keagy,  general  foreman 
of  the  West  Philadelphia  shops,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Middle  division  of  the  main  line,  with  office 
at  Altoona. 

Charles  Lee  Mcllvaine,  master  mechanic  of  the  Philadelphia 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has 
beea  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Northern 
divfeon,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Claude  M.  Starke,  master  mechanic  of  the  Illinois  Central  at 
McComb,  Miss.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  head- 
quarters at  Parsons, 
Kan.,  effective  October 
1.  Mr.  Starke  was  born 
at  Water  Valley,  Miss., 
on  January  IS,  1878,  and 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Illinois  Central  on 
April  9,  1891,  as  a  clerk 
at  Water  Valley.  He 
was  subsequently  ma- 
chinist apprentice,  ma- 
chinist and  roundhouse 
foreman,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  general  fore- 
man at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  April  1,  1909, 
being  transferred  to 
Champaign,  111.,  in  a 
similar  capacity  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1911.  He  was 
appointed  master  me- 
chanic at  Water  Valley 
on  June  1,  1912,  and  one 
year  later  was  transferred  to  McComb.  He  held  the  latter  posi- 
tion until  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 

Francis   M.  Waring,  acting  engineer   of  tests  of  the   Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  at  Altoona,   Pa.,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of 
tests.    He  was  born  on  September  28,  1879,  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the     _ 
Charleston   High   School 
and  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute.       He     began 
railway    work    with    the 

Northern       Central       at  ^^^^^.fc_ 

Baltimore,  Md.,  on   No-  ^^^^^B^  ^^ 

vember  14,  1898.  On 
March  5,  1900,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 


C.  M.  Starke 


F.    M.    Waring 


Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
on  special  duty  at  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa.,  and  in 
November  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Baltimore  on 
special  duty  and  subse- 
quently served  there  as 
a  machinist  until  July, 
1902,  when  he  again  re- 
turned to  Williamsport 
to  be  assigned  to  special 
work.       In      November, 

1902,  he  became  a  draftsman  there,  and  on  October  19,  1903,  was 
made  an  hispector  at  Altoona.  He  entered  the  test  department 
in  September,  1912,  as  foreman  of  the  physical  laboratory,  and 
from  June  1,  1917,  until  he  received  his  recent  appointment,  he 
has  been  acting  engineer  of  tests. 

Chas.  Manley  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  machinery 
of  the  Missouri  &  North  .Arkansas,  with  jurisdiction  over  all 
mechanical  and  car  departments  with  office  at  Harrison,  Ark., 
and  the  position  of  superintendent,  formerly  held  by  him,  has 
been  abolished.  H.  J.  Armstrong,  resident  engineer,  has  been 
appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  with  jurisdiction  over 
maintenance  of  way,  structures  and  water  service,  with  office  at 
Harrison. 


O.  C.  Wright,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  on  the  Southwest  system  at  Logansport,  Ind. 
E.  B.  De  Vilbiss,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  been  transferred  to  the  general  office  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  taking  Mr.  Wright's  place. 

Edward  Lawless,  general  foreman  locomotive  department  of 
the  Illinois  Central  at  Freeport,  111.,  has  been  promoted  to  master 
mechanic  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  V.  U.  Powell, 
transferred  to  the  Burnside  shops,  Chicago.  E.  C.  Roddie,  dis- 
trict foreman  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  promoted  to  master 
mechanic  at  McComb,  Miss.,  to  succeed  C.  M.  Starke,  resigned  to 
become  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  at  Parsons,  Kan. 

John  M.  Henry,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  lines  east  of  Pitts- 
burgh with  headquarters 
at  Altoona,  Pa.  He  was 
born  on  October  10, 
1873,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of 
Altoona  and  graduated 
from  Purdue  LIniversity 
in  June,  1900.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
as  a  special  apprentice  in 
the  Altoona  machine 
shops  on  May  5,  1889. 
He  served  as  an  appren- 
tice until  September  1, 
1896,  when  he  entered 
Purdue  University,  being 
furloughed  from  the 
shops  during  the  school 
term  each  year.    In  June, 

1900,  he  became  a  special  J-  ^-  "^"'T' 
apprentice    in    the    office 

of  the  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  at  Altoona :  on  July  1, 

1901,  he  was  promoted  to  motive  power  inspector  at  Altoona,  and 
in  February,  1902,  was  made  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power 
of  the  Erie  division  and  Northern  Central  Railway  at  Williams- 
port,  Pa.  He  was  promoted  to  master  mechanic  of  the  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  shops  on  July  1,  1903.  and  later  served  in  the  same  capac- 
ity first  at  the  Sunbury  shops  and  then  at  the  Olean  shops,  and 
at  the  West  Philadelphia  shops.  On  December  1,  1913.  he  was 
promoted  to  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  division,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  on  May  1,  1916, 
was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  division. 
He  was  transferred  as  assistant  superintendent  to  the  New  York 
division  on  April  15,  1917,  and  now  becomes  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Altoona,  as  above  noted. 

Purchasing 

Robert  E.  Scott,  assistant  roadmaster  of  the  Oregon  Electric, 
lias  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

J.  C.  Murray,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  with  headquarters  at  Harrison, 
.Ark.,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  enter  an  officers' 
training  camp. 


OBITUARY 

John  H.  Hale,  for  several  years  past  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut Public  L'tilities  Commission,  died  at  his  home  in  Glas- 
tonbury, Conn.,  on  October  12,  at  the  age  of  64.  Mr.  Hale  was 
a  noted  horticulturist  and  grower  of  peaches. 

Charles  Harrison  Tweed,  formerly  general  counsel  for  the 
Central  Pacific  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  also  general  counsel 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  when  that  company  was  organized,  died 
at  his  home  in  New  York,  on  October  11,  at  the  age  of  83. 
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Support  the 

Road  Foremen 

of  Engines 


The  road  foreman  of  engines  has  been  designated  as  "the 
eyes  of  the  mechanical  department,''  inasmuch  as  he  is  called 
upon  to  keep  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment informed  regarding  the  perform- 
ance of  power  and  to  report  defective 
locomotives  so  that  they  may  be  repaired 
jiromptly.  This  is  one  of  the  important 
duties  of  this  officer,  but  in  too  many  cases  the  mechanical 
department  fails  to  use  its  "'eyes"  and  disregards  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  road  foremen.  The  importance  of  well 
maintained  power  at  the  present  time  is  so  obvious  that  no 
argument  is  necessary.  It  means  that  more  tonnage  can  be 
hauled,  that  less  fuel  will  be  used  and  that  the  railways  will 
i)e  serving  the  country  with  greater  efficiency.  There  is 
nothing  more  discouraging  to  any  one  than  to  see  his  best 
efforts  wasted  or  disregarded.  The  road  foremen  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  their  efforts  are  appreciated  and  that  they 
are  performing  an  important  function  in  our  transportation 
system,  not  by  kind  words  and  pretty  compliments,  but  by 
action — by  putting   into  effect  their  suggestions. 


Deterioration 

of  Coal 

During  Storage 


Railroads  have  always  hesitated  to  store  coal  on  account 
of  the  supposed  deterioration  in  the  calorific  value.  The 
actual  extent  of  this  has  been  definitely 
settled  by  a  report  on  the  deterioration 
in  the  heating  value  of  coal  during  stor- 
age, published  as  bulletin  No.  136  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Except  for  the 
sub-i)ituminous  Wyoming  coal,  no  loss  in  the  heating  value 
of  the  fuel  tested  was  greater  than  1.2  per  cent  in  the  first 
year  or  2.1  per  cent  in  two  years.  Under-water  storage  tests 
made  with  New  River  and  Pittsburgh  coals  showed  practi- 
cally no  loss  in  calorific  value.  The  New  River  coal  when 
stored  in  the  air  under  severe  conditions  showed  a  heat  loss 
of  about  one  per  cent  in  one  year,  two  per  cent  in  two  years, 
reaching  two  and  a  half  to  three  per  cent  in  five  years.  The 
open  air  .storage  of  Pittsburgh  coal  developed  practically  no 
deterioration  during  the  first  year.  This  increased  slowly 
until  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  deterioration  was  1.1  per 
cent.  The  Wyoming  suij-bituminous  coal,  which  is  known 
as  black  lignite,  deteriorates  rajiidly  in  storage,  particularly 
by  slacking.      However,  by  the  use  of  bins   with   air  tight 


bottoms  and  sides  and  a  protecting  layer  of  fine  slag  on  top 
of  the  coal,  the  heat  loss  of  this  coal  in  storage  can  probably 
be  kept  below  three  per  cent  in  one  year  and  the  physical 
deterioration  can  also  be  largely  prevented.  The  results  of 
these  investigations,  which  w'ere  made  by  e.xperts,  Horace  C. 
Porter  and  F.  K.  Ovitz,  show  that  the  loss  in  calorific  value 
of  fuel  in  storage  has  been  overestimated.  The  loss  in  most 
coals,  such  as  New  River  and  Pittsburgh,  is  so  slight  that 
the  expense  of  underwater  storage  equipment  would  not  be 
justified  except  to  prevent  fires  from  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. 


Sailing  Days 

for 
Freight  Cars 


The  establishment  of  "sailing  days"  for  the  despatch  of 
merchandise  cars  from  large  freight  stations,  reducing  by 
50  per  cent  or  more  the  number  of  cars 
needed  for  some  services,  bids  fair  to 
be  an  effective  means  of  permanent 
economy;  and,  as  a  rule,  shippers  seem 
to  be  disposed  to  co-operate  with  the 
railroads  to  make  the  scheme  a  fjuick  success;  but,  as  with  al- 
most everything  connected  with  freight  transportation,  there 
are  innumerable  details  to  be  attended  to.  .'\t  Philadelphia 
some  revisions  of  schedules  have  been  found  necessary  al- 
ready; and  at  New  York  the  date  for  starting  the  plan  has 
been  further  postponed  because  of  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional conferences  to  adjust  it  to  the  needs  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  shippers.  In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  it 
was  to  have  gone  into  effect  on  the  10th  of  October  but  there 
the  notice  is  suspended  because  of  the  shippers'  fear  that 
rival  cities  will  be  favored.  And  it  may  very  well  be  that 
these  fears  are  reasonable,  although  founded  on  a  claim  that 
is  based  on  no  real  grievance.  For  example,  a  retail  mer- 
chant midway  between  Bo.ston  and  Providence  or  ^^'orcester, 
will  be  told  that  he  can  have  his  freight  shipped  from  the 
smaller  city  only  on  Tuesdays  or  Fridays,  whereas  at  Boston 
there  is  no  such  restriction.  The  shipper  at  Boston  can  get 
a  receipt  on  Wednesday  as  well  as  on  Friday.  But  in  the 
congestion  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  six  months 
the  actual  date  of  arrival  of  two  such  shipments  was,  very 
likely,  the  same  from  both  cities.  The  bill  of  lading  issued 
at  Boston  seemed  to  be  a  promise  to  get  the  goods  to  destina- 
tion two  days  earlier  than   the  shipment   from  Providence 
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(or  Worcester)  but  in  reality  it  did  not  always  carry  out 
such  promise.  However,  the  retailer's  confidence  in  a 
promise  like  this,  whether  well-founded  or  ill-founded,  is 
sufficient  to  lead  him  to  complain  of  neglect  at  the  rival  city; 
and  the  wholesaler  who  ships  from  tliere  must,  in  self-de- 
fense, demand  that  cars  shall  be  sent  out  no  oftener  from 
Boston  than  from  his  town.  An  agreement  acceptable  to  all 
can  without  doubt  be  arranged  if  everybody  has  the  requisite 
jiatience.  In  the  case  of  many  routes,  where  freight  has  to 
l)e  transferred  en  route  from  one  car  to  another,  shippers 
will  find  a  very  direct  self  interest,  not  only  in  accepting, 
but  in  urging  a  scheme  in  which  the  sailing  days  shall  be 
full  car  loads  always.  Meantime,  the  vitally  important  fact 
for  all  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  wasteful  use  of  cars  must 
be  stopped;  for  unless  the  greatest  practicable  use  is  made 
of  each  car,  there  would  not  be  enough  cars  to  fill  the  de- 
mand on  "sailing  days"  regardless  of  how  the  "sailing  days" 
are  arranged. 


THE  IRRESPONSIBLE  AGITATION  ABOUT 
RAILWAYS 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  attention  can  be  attracted 
*  sometimes  by  utterances  on  important  questions  made 
by  men  who  don't  know  a  thing  about  tlie  questions  dis- 
cussed. Recently  a  statement  was  issued  in  Washington 
and  published  in  newspapers  throughout  tlie  countrj',  in 
which  the  prediction  was  made  that  the  exigencies  of  war 
may  force  government  ownership  of  railways  in  the  "sur- 
prisingly near  future."  This  prediction  was  attributed  to 
an  anonymous  "Conference  Committee  on  National  Prepar- 
edness." The  pretentious  name  used  was  adapted  to  con- 
vey the  impression,  and  evidently  did  convey  it  to  man\- 
people,  that  the  "committee"  spoke  with  knowledge,  if  not, 
indeed,  with  some  kind  of  official  authority.  It  added 
that  "the  whole  transportation  system  of  America  is  bend- 
ing and  may  break  under  the  strain  of  our  first  year  in 
war";  and  it  advanced  a  lot  of  half  baked  suggestions  con- 
cerning methods  which  it  thought  the  railroads  ought  to  adopt 
in  order  to  increase  their  efficiency. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  tried  to  find  out  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  "Conference  Committee  on  National  Pre- 
paredness." We  learn  that  its  chairman  is  Henry  A.  Wise 
Wood,  a  manufacturer  of  printing  machinery  in  New  York. 
Of  course,  a  manufacturer  of  printing  machinery  is  just 
the  man  to  know  all  about  the  railway  situation  and  to  go 
down  to  Washington  and  enlighten  the  public  about  it. 
The  secretary  is  J.  E.  Clark.  We  never  heard  of  him  be- 
fore, and  therefore,  cannot  say  whether  or  not  he  is  as  well 
qualified  as  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood  to  discuss  the  railway 
situation.  The  treasurer  is  R.  B.  Price,  who,  apparently  is, 
or  formerly  was  connected  with  a  large  rubber  compan)'. 
Experience  in  the  rubber  Ijusiness,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
the  One  thing  which  a  man  needs  to  give  him  intimate  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  railway  matters. 

One  of  the  best  answers  which  can  be  made  to  the  ap- 
prehensions expressed  by  this  self-ordained  and  self-con- 
stituted committee  of  amateur  saviours  of  the  country  was 
contained  in  the  remarks  of  Chairman  Hall  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  before  the  National  Association  of 
Railway  and  Public  Utility  Commissioners  in  Washington 
last  week.  Mr.  Hall  said:  The  power  to  commandeer  the 
carriers  Vjy  rail  has  not  been  exercised.  So  harmoniously 
have  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  problem  of  transportation 
by  rail  put  their  labors  together  that  the  President  has 
not  seen  the  need  of  exercising  that  great  power  that 
was  placed  in  him."  He  also  said  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  exer- 
cise the  power  over  car  service  given  it  by  the  Esch  bill  be- 
cause "the  railroads  were  prompt  to  recognize  the  demands 
upon  them.     They  did  the  unprecedented.     ...     If  the 


carriers  had  been  standing  up)on  their  rights,  if  they  had 
been  calling  upon  this  commission  under  its  powers  com- 
ferred  by  the  Esch  bill  to  put  out  orders  with  regard  to  the 
movement  of  cars;  if  there  had  been  a  reluctant  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  authority,  there  never  would  have  been 
produced  such  a  result  as  has  been  produced  by  the  cheerful, 
hearty  and  willing  acting  together  of  the  shippers  and  car- 
riers of  the  country."  In  other  words,  Chairman  Hall  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  voluntar)-  efforts  of  the  railway 
managers  and  the  shippers  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  rail- 
way operation  are  producing  better  results  than  could  be 
produced  by  the  exercise  of  governmental  authority.  Chair- 
man Hall  and  the  "Committee  on  National  Preparedness" 
differ  so  much  because  Chairman  Hall  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  and  the  committee  does  not. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MARCH  CONVENTION 
AND  EXHIBIT 

'X'HE  successful  convention  of  the  American  Railway 
Bridge  and  Building  Association  in  Chicago  last  week, 
following  that  of  the  Roadmasters'  Association  a  month  ago, 
gives  further  emphasis  to  the  advisability  of  proceeding  with 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  convention 
next  March,  as  pointed  out  editorially  in  these  columns  four 
weeks  ago.  Not  only  did  the  registration  of  members  at  the 
Bridge  and  Building  convention  equal  the  highest  record  in 
the  history  of  the  Association,  but  the  attendance  at  the  vari- 
ous sessions  was  the  largest  ever  recorded,  while  the  discus- 
sions were  spirited  and  intensely  practical  in  character. 

A  large  part  of  the  success  of  these  meetings  resulted  from 
the  revision  of  the  program  to  meet  present  problems,  many 
of  which  have  arisen  during  the  last  six  months.  Without 
this  revision  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  interest  would 
have  been  less  and  the  attendance  smaller.  Although  some 
of  the  committees  had  done  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
on  subjects  which  were  superseded  by  more  timely  topics, 
there  has  been  no  criticism  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
committees  or  others. 

It  is  important  that  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  take  similar  steps.  The  success  of  the  next 
convention  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  Board  of  Direction  meets  the  present  situation  by 
arranging  a  progi-am  which  will  provide  for  a  full  discussion 
of  tlie  engineering  and  maintenance  prolilems  which  are  pre- 
sented by  conditions  due  to  the  war.  Although  no  definite 
statement  has  yet  been  issued  regarding  the  convention,  it  is 
assumed  that  it  will  be  held  as  usual.  Past  conventions 
have  been  held  on  the  theor\^  that  they  contribute  to  railway 
efficiency.  But  never  was  efficiency  in  all  branches  of  rail- 
way service  so  vitally  needed  as  it  is  now.  Therefore,  either 
the  reason  assigned  for  holding  the  convention  before  was  a 
mere  subterfuge,  or  there  is  the  strongest  reason  that  ever 
existed  for  holding  it  ne.\t  March. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  exhibits  of  the  National 
Railway  Appliances'  Association.  The  manufacturers  par- 
ticipating in  these  exhibits  have  spent  large  amounts  of  time 
and  of  money  in  their  preparation  in  previous  years  and  rail- 
way men  have  visited  the  Coliseum  in  large  numbers.  Was 
there  ever  a  time  when  railway  men  so  much  needed  in- 
formation regarding  devices  that  would  increase  efficiency  in 
ever}'  direction,  and  especially  that  would  save  labor,  as  is 
the  case  now?  Manifestly,  to  refrain  from  holding  the  ex- 
hibit this  year  would  be  to  say,  in  effect,  that  such  exhibits 
are  of  no  value,  and  that  the  time  and  money  which  have 
been  spent  on  them  in  the  past  have  been  wasted. 

While  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  .\ppliances  Association,  the  exhibit  is  a  business  propo- 
sition, and  is  a  step  in  the  selling  of  their  materials  to  the 
railways,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  of  great  educational  value  to  rail- 
way men.     If  the  National  Railway  Appliances  Association 
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was  ever  justified  in  emphasizing  the  educational  value  of 
its  exhibit  and  urging  the  railways  to  send  their  men  to  visit 
it,  this  is  the  time  of  all  times  when  it  is  justified  in  doing 
so. 

All  classes  of  manufacturers  of  railway  supplies  used  in 
the  maintenance  of  way  department  should  unite  in  making 
this  exhibit  the  most  successful  ever  held.  The  exhibit 
should  be  made  such  as  will  give  railway  men  the  most 
practical  information — information  which  will  be  of  direct 
service  to  them  in  meeting  the  problems  which  are  now  im- 
mediately confronting  them.  Some  companies  which  are 
now  crowded  with  business,  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  devote  even  a  small  part  of  the  facilities  of  their  plants 
to  the  preparation  of  devices  especially  for  exhibit,  and  they 
feel,  therefore,  that  they  should  not  be  represented.  We 
agree  with  them  that  they  should  not  transfer  any  of  their 
forces  from  the  manufacture  of  equipment  urgently  needed 
by  the  railways,  but  we  also  believe  that  a  particularly  inter- 
esting and  practical  exhibit  can  he  made  by  the  judicious 
selection  of  equipment  on  its  way  from  the  factory  to  the 
roads.  Furthermore,  the  members  of  the  National  Railway 
Appliances  Association  owe  it  to  the  railway  men  who  have 
supported  the  exhil)it  by  their  attendance  in  previous  years, 
to  give  special  prominence  to  all  devices  which  will  tend 
to  save  labor,  as  this  is  the  livest  problem  now  confronting 
railroad  men. 

Although  some  members  of  each  association  believe  that 
the  meeting  should  not  be  held  this  year,  we  believe  that  it 
is  highly  important  that  both  associations  proceed  with 
their  meetings  as  usual,  revising  their  programs  and  their 
exhibits  to  meet  present  day  conditions.  The  National 
Railway  Appliances  Association  has  already  issued  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  exhibit  will  be  held  and  its  mem- 
bers should  stand  back  of  the  organization  unitedly  to  make 
it  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  railways  and  thereby 
to  themselves. 


NOW  COMES  THE  REAL  TUG  OF  WAR 

THE  railways  have  now  entered  the  period  when  the_\'  will 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  they  have  ever  experienced 
in  handling  the  available  traffic.  Within  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and  more  especially  within  the  last  six  months,  they 
have  increased  the  efficiency  with  which  they  operate  their 
facilities  to  an  extent  which  two  >ears  ago  would  have  Ijeen 
declared  impossiljle.  In  July,  the  latest  month  for  which 
complete  statistics  are  available,  they  haul^  17jX  per  cent 
more  ton-miles  with  each  freight  car  and  almost  10  per  cent 
more  ton-miles  with  each  freight  locomotive  than  they  did 
in  July,  1Q16.  They  handled  not  far  from  SO  per  cent  more 
traffic  with  each  car  and  each  locomotive  than  they  did  in 
the  same  month  two  years  ago.  This  remarkable  increase 
in  efficiency  has  been  maintained  and  even  augmented  up 
to  the  present  time.  But  the  unprecedented  increase  of  traffic 
which  began  about  two  years  ago  continues  unabated.  The 
roads  are  handling  at  the  present  time  not  only  a  heavier 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  than  they  over  did  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  i)ut  also  a  much  heavier  total  traffic  than  they 
have  at  any  previous  time  in  1917.  Furthermore,  the  indi- 
cations are  that  this  growth  of  business  will  continue  un- 
abated for  some  months.  The  movement  of  traffic  in  the 
fall  and  winter  months  is  normally  heavier  than  at  anv  other 
time  of  the  year,  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  lousiness  which 
has  been  handled  thus  far  in  1917,  the  present  year  promises 
to  be  no  exception  to  the  usual  rule. 

The  effect  of  this  steady  and  enormous  growth  of  traffic 
at  a  time  when,  owing  to  numerous  conditions,  the  railwavs 
are  prevented  from  increasing  their  facilities,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  on  October  1  the  net  car  shortage  suddenlv  in- 
creased to  over  70,000  cars.  This  is  less  than  half  as  large 
as   it  was  last  May.      But  within   the  next   few   weeks   the 


traftic  undoubtedly  will  greatly  further  increase;  and  as  gen- 
eral transportation  conditions  probably  will  grow  more  and 
more  unfavorable,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Railroads'  War  Board,  the  managements  of  the  individ- 
ual railwavs,  railway  employees,  the  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing public,  and  those  having  charge  of  shipments  for  the 
government  must  put  forth  an  effort  approaching  the  super- 
human if  the  railways  are  to  be  enabled  to  handle  all  the 
traffic  available.  As  a  result  of  the  severe  and  unremitting 
service  to  which  cars  and  locomotives  have  been  put  for  over 
two  years,  they  are  not  in  satisfactory  condition.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  track  and  other  facilities.  The  rail- 
ways have  lost  many  emplovees  who  have  voluntarily  en- 
listed in  the  army,  who  have  been  taken  for  the  citizen  army, 
or  who  ha\e  found  more  profitable  employment  in  other  lines 
of  work.  In  consequence,  they  have  not  now,  and  cannot 
get,  as  many  competent  employees  as  they  had  two  years  ago, 
or  even  a  year  ago.  The  weather  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  highly  favorable  to  efficient  operation,  but  in  a  short 
time  the  annual  battle  with  snow,  ice  and  cold  will  have  to 
be  fought;  and  then  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  greatest 
efficiency  from  equipment  will  reach  the  maximum. 

One  thing  which  is  going  to  add  greatly  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  roads  for  some  weeks  is  the  fact  that  this  year's  crops, 
which  are  now  moving,  are  unusually  large.  The  effect  of  this 
is  indicated  l)y  loud  and  general  complaints  of  lack  of  suffi- 
cient box  cars,  which  are  coming  in  from  all  over  the  cen- 
tral and  middle  western  states.  The  traffic  situation  is  also 
going  to  l)e  aggravated  by  the  labor  troubles  in  the  coal 
mines  which  have  been  chronic  in  central  territory  for  some  • 
weeks  and  which  became  acute  recently  in  the  Illinois  field, 
where  most  of  the  mines  were  closed  by  a  strike.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  since  the  middle  of  August  when  the  rail- 
ways in  a  large  part  of  this  territory  have  not  been  able  to 
furnish  more  coal  cars  than  there  was  a  demand  for.  The 
recent  strike  in  the  mines  in  Illinois  has  greatly  delayed 
the  shipment  of  coal  from  the  mines  of  that  state.  The  re- 
sult is  going  to  be  that  during  the  next  month  or  two  the 
railways,  and  especially  those  of  Illinois,  will  be  called  upon 
to  handle  a  large  amount  of  coal  which  they  ought  to  have 
lieen  given  opportunity  to  move  weeks  ago.  It  is  probable 
that  W'hen  this  delayed  coal  movement  begins  there  will 
speedily  develop  a  serious  shortage  of  coal  cars  in  place  of 
the  surplus  which  recently  has  existed.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  public  will  take  all  such  facts  into  consideration  while 
the  transportation  situation  is  growing  worse,  as  it  probably 
will  be  for  some  weeks  to  come,  and  that  it  will  be  patient 
with  the  railways  and  give  them  the  utmost  co-operation 
while  they  are  working  out  their  great  problem. 

If  we  may  judge  by  past  experience,  the  developments  of 
the  next  few  weeks  will  jiretty  definitely  determine  how  suc- 
cessful the  railways  are  going  to  be  in  handling  the  coun- 
try's traffic  during  the  war.  There  seems  good  reason  for 
believing  that  we  are  approaching  the  very  peak  of  the  war 
time  freight  movement,  and  that,  while  there  may  be  no  con- 
siderable decline  of  traffic  for  some  months,  there  will  not 
lie  a  continuance  beyond  the  present  winter  of  such  enormous 
increases  in  it  as  have  occurred  without  a  pause  for  manv 
months.  If  the  railways  can  handle  the  business  until  say, 
March  1,  1918,  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  way,  the  coun- 
try may  safely  consider  that  its  transportation  problem  dur- 
ing the  war  is  solved,  unless  the  struggle  shall  last  so  long 
as  to  cau.se  the  railways  to  go  to  pieces  physically  from  the 
accumulation  of  deferred  maintenance.  In  our  opinion,  the 
real  tug  of  war  in  the  transportation  field  is  going  to  take 
place  during  the  next  three  or  four  months;  and  we  are 
confident  that  if  the  railways  continue  to  .eceive  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  regulating  authorities  and  the  shipping  public 
they  will  stand  this  crucial  test  of  their  efficiency  in  a  way 
that  will  merit  and  will  receive  the  commendation  of  the 
nation. 
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SOCIETY  OF  RAILWAY  FINANCIAL  OFFICERS 

IN  a  way  the  Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers  has 
^  come  to  a  mile  post  in  its  progress.  Like  most  other 
associations  of  railroad  officers,  its  primary  object  has  been 
the  adoption  of  standardized  methods  of  work  which  will 
lead  to  more  economical  practices.  One  principal  subject  to 
which  it  has  devoted  its  attention  is  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  short  form  voucher.  It  is  hard  for  anyone  not  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  work  of  the  treasurer's  office  of  a  railroad 
to  realize  how  great  in  the  aggregate  is  the  waste  of  labor  in- 
volved in  handling  irregularly  shaped,  needlessly  long  and 
complicated  vouchers  which  formerly  required  not  only  the 
payee's  signature  to  the  voucher,  but  also  a  receipt.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers,  the 
requirements  for  receipt  have  been  almost  entirely  done  away 
with  and  a  great  majority  of  the  more  important  roads  have 
adopted  a  short  form  voucher  of  standard  size  which  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  labor  in  preparation  and  in  payment. 
For  some  years  the  society,  principally  through  the  efforts 
of  T.  H.  B.  McKnight,  treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
adoption  of  a  clearing  house  for  inter-railroad  accounts. 
The  general  scope  of  this  clearing  house  has  already  been 
described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  and  a  concise,  clear 
statement  of  the  outlines  of  the  plan  and  the  aims  to  be 
accomplished  were  contained  in  an  address  made  by  Mr. 
McKnight  before  the  American  Association  of  Railway  Ac- 
counting Officers  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
June  29,  1917.  The  plan  has  been  blocked  largely  through 
the  opposition  of  the  accounting  officers.  It  offers  obvious 
economies  and  at  this  particular  time  ought  to  be  and  ap- 
parently is  going  to  be  given  consideration  by  the  railroad 
executives.  In  a  short  discussion  which  took  place  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Society  of  Railway  Financial  Offi- 
cers (a  report  of  the  meeting  is  contained  elsewhere  in  this 
issue)  certain  points  were  made  clear  and  certain  points  still 
left  obscure. 

As  concisely  as  possible,  the  proposed  clearing  house  would 
accomplish  the  following:  At  present  a  separate  draft  is 
drawn  against  each  road  with  which  any  individual  road 
has  dealtngs  for  the  amount  due  for  per  diem,  car  repairs, 
etc.,  and  aseparate  check  is  sent  by  each  road  to  every  other 
road  with  which  it  has  dealings  in  settlement  of  drafts  drawn 
against  it.  In  other  words,  not  only  does  each  road  settle 
with  each  other  road  separately  for  each  account,  but  it  both 
draws  a  draft  against  each  other  road  for  amounts  due  it 
and  makes  out  a  check  covering  amounts  which  it  owes. 
The  clearing  house  would  receive  from  each  road  a  memo- 
randum of  "the  agreed  on  debits  and  credits  against  each 
other  road,  put  these  all  together  and  draw  a  draft  against 
or  send  a  check  to  each  road  for  its  net  debit  or  credit  bal- 
ance. Each  treasurer's  office,  therefore,  would  each  month 
pay  a  single  draft  drawn  by  the  clearing  house  or  receive  a 
single  check  made  by  the  clearing  house,  whereas  now  thou- 
sands of  drafts  are  drawn  and  thousands  of  checks  issued. 

Some  discussion  was  had  as  to  the  amount  of  saving  that 
would  be  effected  in  the  accounting  department.  If  the 
clearing  house  plan  is  properly  understood  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  not  open  to  difference  of  opinion.  In  so  far  as 
the  preparation  of  bills  due  by  other  roads  is  concerned,  the 
accounting  and  determination  of  the  amount  of  these  bills 
and  the  checking  up  and  verification  of  other  roads'  bills 
against  the  home  road,  there  would  be  no  saving  by  the 
adoption  of  the  clearing  house  plan.  As  it  is  now,  how- 
ever, the  settlement  of  each  debit  and  each  credit  against 
each  road  for  each  account  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  ledger 
entry.  Under  the  clearing  house  plan  there  would  be  a  sin- 
gle entry  only  in  the  ledger,  that  dealing  with  the  settlement 
to  or  by  the  clearing  house.  In  other  words,  up  to  the  point 
where  an  agreed  on  debit  or  credit  for  each  item  was  reached. 


no  saving  would  be  made.  Beyond  that  point  there  would 
be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  ledger  entries  necessary, 
— varying  from  thousands  to  hundreds, — to  a  single  ledger 
entr}'. 

Committees  of  the  Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers 
are  now  bringing  this  clearing  house  plan  to  the  attention 
of  railroad  executives  and  to  the  attention  of  the  Railroads' 
War  Board  at  Washington.  It  is  so  obviously  a  real  econ- 
omy that  it  deserves  the  consideration  of  railroad  executives, 
and  unless  some  argument  against  it  can  be  adduced  with 
sounder  backing  than  anything  that  has  heretofore  been 
brought  forth,  the  plan  should  and,  we  may  hope,  will  be 
adopted  by  the  larger  roads,  and  if  it  is  adopted  another 
mile  post  will  have  been  passed  by  the  Society  of  Railway 
Financial  Officers. 


A^ 


ECONOMY  OF  GOOD  SHOP  LIGHTING 

X  effective  way  to  speed  up  the  production  in  any  shop 
is  to  provide  proper  and  adequate  artificial  illumina- 
tion— a  truth  not  generally  recognized.  The  advantages  of 
good  illumination  include  reduction  of  accidents,  greater 
accuracy,  less  eye  strain,  greater  contentment  of  the  work- 
men, more  order  and  neatness  in  the  shop  and  easier  super- 
vision of  the  men,  all  of  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
shop  production. 

Take  the  item  of  accidents  alone.  A  study  of  industrial 
accident  records  obtained  from  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion and  Accident  Insurance  Company's  report  indicates 
that  for  one  year,  out  of  91,000  accidents  23.8  per  cent  were 
due  directly  or  indirectly  to  improper  illumination.  Of  this 
23.8  per  cent  10  per  cent  were  due  primarily  to  inadequate 
illumination,  while  in  the  remaining  13.8  per  cent  the  lack 
of  proper  lighting  facilities  was  a  contriliutory  cause.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  an  accident  not  only  deprives  the  shop 
of  the  services  of  the  workman  but  also  increases  the  actual 
operating  expense  due  to  the  damage  claims,  the  advantage 
of  reducing  the  liability  of  accidents   is  evident. 

Studies  made  of  the  effect  of  good  lighting  on  shop  pro 
duction  show-  that  good  light  will  add  an  average  of  ap- 
proximately one-half  an  hour  a  day  per  man  to  the  output 
wliich  represents  a  production  increase  of  five  per  cent, 
brought  about  by  an  expenditure  of  only  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  wages — a  saving  equal  to  ten  times  the  expense. 
The  subject  is  of  such  importance  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  recently  issued  a  technical  paper  on  the  relation 
between  illumination  and  efficiency.  This  paper  points  out 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  proper  lighting  in 
shops  are  those  who  have  taken  the  step  to  insure  it.  The 
paper  also  points  out  that  actual  instances  have  been  re- 
ported where  production  has  been  increased  from  2  to  10 
per  cent  as  a  result  of  improved  lighting.  It  is  considered 
good  practice  to  have  the  cost  of  light  equal  one-half  to 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  wage,  which  is  not  high  when  we 
consider  that  an  average  workman  will  earn  his  share  of 
tliis  amount  in  six  minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  would  easily  be  possible  for  such  a  workman  to 
lose  six  minutes  of  his  time  each  day  because  of  inadequate 
illumination. 

Simply  to  install  a  good  lighting  installation,  however,  is 
only  half  of  the  job;  it  must  be  well  maintained  so  that  it 
will  continue  to  give  good  service.  The  standard  of  clean- 
liness for  lamp  reflectors  should  depend  on  a  balance  be- 
tween the  cost  of  cleaning  and  the  loss  by  not  cleaning.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  loss  on  a  1,000-watt  gas-filled 
lamp  with  porcelain  enameled  reflector  will  be  approximate- 
ly $34  if  allow-ed  to  go  without  cleaning  for  a  year.  Figures 
available  for  an  average  shop  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
clean  such  reflectors  for  an  average  cost  of  $1  a  month  or 
$12  a  year,  which  indicates  a  saving  of  approximately  $22 
per  year  per  fixture.     ' 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


A   REPLY   TO   DIRECTOR    PROUTY'S   VALUA- 
TION MEMORANDUM 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railavay  Age  Gazette: 

A  careful  study  of  the  memorandum*  of  Director  C.  A. 
Prouty,  of  the  Division  of  Valuation,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  indicates  that  the  policy  of  the  Division  of 
Valuation,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Prouty,  will  result  in  re- 
turning to  Congress  valuations  of  not  more  than  two  thirds 
to  three  fourths  of  the  fair  value  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  fact  thrt  the  law  of  valuation  is  still  in  a 
plastic  state,  but  this  is  primarily  due  to  the  so-called  differ- 
ent "points  of  view"  taken  by  those  interested  in  valuation 
matters  up  to  date.  The  owners  of  railroads  and  other  pub- 
lic utility  properties  on  the  one  hand,  have,  in  the  light  of 
their  experience  in  the  use  that  has  actually  been  made  of 
their  money,  attempted  to  secure  fair  recognition  of  all  of 
the  elements  that  have  resulted  in  capital  e.xpenditures  in 
bringing  those  properties  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
have  been  valued;  while  the  representatives  of  the  public 
having  regulatory  or  investigational  powers  over  such  rail- 
roads and  public  utility  properties,  and  without  extended 
experience  in  the  expenditures  of  money  for  their  develop- 
ment, have  contended  for  the  lowest  possible  figures  that  the 
owners  could  be  forced  to  accept,  either  through  negotiation, 
through  the  result  of  precarious  franchise  conditions,  or 
through  court  decisions.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  federal  government  appear  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  this  so-called  plastic  condition  of  affairs, 
whicli  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  exemplification  of 
the  confiscatory  attitude,  in  attempting  to  crystallize  the  un- 
fair demands  of  the  regulatory  bodies  into  definitely  ex- 
pressed principles,  having  behind  them  the  weight  and  dig- 
nity of  the  fe;''>ral  representatives.  The  fact  that  "the  de- 
cision of  this  commission  will  go  far  toward  fixing  the  law 
in  many  instances"  should  imliue  tlie  Interstate  Commcrre 
Commission  with  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  them  in  this  matter. 

The  vice  in  the  railroad  and  the  entire  public  utility  situ- 
ation today  is  not  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  fair,  but  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  owners  of  the  rail- 
roads and  other  public  utility  properties  can  make  the  courts 
see  the  fairness  of  their  contentions  in  tlie  light  of  the  de- 
structive representations  by  regulatory  bodies.  "If  the  pres- 
ent system  of  providing  ser\'ice  by  private  capital  is  to  be 
continued,  some  way  must  be  found"  not  only,  to  assure 
the  capital  of  the  treatment  which  it  will  receive,  but  also 
to  assure  that  capital  that  it  will  receive  fair  treatment,  and 
tliat  neither  the  capital  nor  a  fair  return  thereon  will  be 
jeopardized  b}'  the  confiscatory  attitude  of  the  regulatory 
bodies. 

Director  Prouty  announces  in  his  memorandum  that  in 
spite  of  the  claims  of  the  carriers,  the  Division  of  Valua- 
tion insists  at  the  outset  on  confiscating  that  part  of  a  rail- 
road which  was  actually  spent  for  clearing  and  grubbing. 
If  it  1)6  shown,  or  be  fair  to  assume,  that  clearing  and  grub- 
bing were  actually  performed  and  money  actuallv  expended 
for  such  purpo.ses,  the  omission  of  that  item  of  expense  ap- 
pears to  amount  to  clear  confiscation. 

The  valuation  of  all  of  the  railroads  as  they  exist  today 

'  on  the  assumption  that  any  railroad  could  be  reconstructed 

by  one  impulse,  in  the  most  economical  manner,  by  present 

methods  and  under  present  conditions,  'would  fall  far  short 

•  Abstr-icterl  in  the  Raihvay  Aec  Cacelte  of  October  5,  page  599. 


of  showing  fairly  the  amounts  of  money  that  were  neces- 
sarily expended.  The  railroads  were  actually  constructed 
under  all  conditions,  and  in  many  instances  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  proceed  by  one  impulse.  In  many  cases  on  account 
of  financial  conditions,  several  such  impulses  were  necessary 
to  bring  such  projects  to  completion,  and  the  actual  amount 
of  money  spent  under  such  conditions  would  far  e.xceed  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  construction  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  under  present  methods  and  under  present  conditions. 
It  is  certain  that  the  government  parties  should  not  be 
required  to  report,  as  though  it  were  a  fact,  what  merely 
comes  to  them  as  hearsay  from  some  other  sources,  but  the 
Division  of  Valuation  should  give  fair  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  many  items  of  expense  were  incurred  which  cannot 
today  be  established  as  facts,  as  it  is  certain  that  a  full  in- 
ventory of  hidden  quantities,  especially  on  the  older  lines, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  mileage  of  the  country,  is 
not  possible;  it  is  certain  that  expenses  were  incurred  in 
performing  construction  of  which  no  physical  evidence  ap- 
pears today,  and  it  would  be  only  fair  to  make  some  allow- 
ance for  such  expenses,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  proposed. 
In  referring  to  depreciation  Mr.  Prouty's  memorandum 
states,  "it  is  conceded  by  the  government  that  a  public  utility 
has  a  right  to  demand  from  the  public  in  the  way  of  earnings 
an  amount  sufiicient  to  cover  depreciation.  Will  it  be  con- 
ceded by  the  public  utilities  of  this  country  that  nothing 
need  be  allowed  for  the  wear  of  the  rails  or  the  ties?  Cer- 
tainly it  will  not  be  and  ought  not  be. 

"It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  a  composite  property,  like 
a  railroad,  made  up  of  different  units  of  various  kinds  with 
a  life  of  varying  lengths,  there  comes  a  time  when  renewals 
will  off.set  depreciation,  so  that  if  the  property  is  properly 
maintained  it  does  not  depreciate  as  a  whole  below  that 
point." 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  deprecia- 
tion in  a  railroad,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  property  finally 
reaches  a  point  where,  if  properly  maintained,  the  depreciated 
value  does  not  further  decrease.  \Miat,  then,  if  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  new  value  and  the  so-called  depreciated 
value?  The  owner  does  not  invest  his  money  to  the  amount 
of  the  depreciated  value,  but  he  does  actually  invest  to  the 
amount  of  the  total  cost.  If  it  be  contended  by  the  Division 
of  Valuation  that  carriers  should  be  permitted  to  earn  only 
on  the  depreciated  value,  then  they  should  also  be  permitted 
to  earn  enough  money  to  retire  securities  to  the  amount  of 
the  depreciation. 

A  study  of  railroad  investments  and  railroad  net  earn- 
ings during  the  histor}'  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  will 
convince  any  fair  minded  qualified  individual  that  the  rail- 
roads have  not  in  the  past  earned  a  fair  return,  and  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it  be  assumed  that  the 
railroads  as  a  whole  have  earned  enough  money  to  retire 
capital  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
new  cost  and  the  depreciated  value.  If  the  commission  de- 
sires to  set  up  a  new  basis  today  for  the  control  of  future 
rates  and  earnings,  then  the  reproduction  cost  now  should 
be  the  basis  of  present  rates,  and  the  rates  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  earn  above  that  return  enough  money  for  a  capital 
retirement  fund  to  retire  the  amount  which  the  commission 
might  claim  as  depreciation  of  the  property  as  a  whole,  with- 
in such  a  period  of  years  as  the  commission  might  determine. 
Xo  such  basis  has  ever  been  followed  in  the  past  for  amor- 
tizing that  portion  of  the  capital  value  representing  original 
investment  which  is  claimed  as  depreciation.  The  deprecia- 
tion funds,  so-called,  have  been  deferred  maintenance  funds, 
and  the  accruals  of  those  funds  have  been  used  not  for  the 
nurpoi=;e  of  retiring  capital  value,  but  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  renewals  in  such  a  way  as  to  average  the  main- 
tenance and  renewal  charges  over  a  period  of  years.  If  such 
depreciation  funds  are  set  up  and  continue  to  be  used,  and 
if  there  is  no  additional  fund  for  the  retirement  of  capital 
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value,  then  certainly  the  owners  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return 
on  the  original  investment,  because,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  actual  depreciation  in  the  physical  prop- 
ert>',  the  actual  investment  in  the  service  is  equal  to  the  entire 
original  investment.  If  the  depreciation  funds  be  properly 
kept  up,  there  will  always  be  invested  for  the  public  and  in 
their  interest  the  depreciated  value  of  the  property  plus  an 
aggregate  amount  in  the  depreciation  funds,  the  sum  of 
which  on  an\^  correct  basis  must  always  equal  the  original 
investment.  As  the  depreciated  property  and  the  deprecia- 
tion funds,  which  together  equal  the  original  investment,  are 
in  the  service  of  the  public,  the  public  should  pay  a  return  on 
that  amount  and  not  on  a  depreciated  value.  Depreciation 
funds  have  not  in  the  past  been  liuilt  up  on  any  such  basis, 
and  if  the  sum  of  the  depreciated  value  of  a  property  and  its 
depreciation  funds  are  less  than  the  original  investment,  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  one  hand  there  has  been  no  proper 
method  of  making  the  users  of  the  property  pay  for  the  de- 
tireciation  in  its  value,  while  in  their  service;  and  on  the 
Other  hand  the  net  earnings  of  the  company  have  never  been 
sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  return  on  the  investment,  and  the 
users  are  in  default  to  the  owners  in  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ference. A  fair  recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  rates 
in  the  past  and  the  inadecjuate  returns  that  have  been  earned, 
will  entitle  to  recognition  at  this  time,  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion new  and  a  fair  return  upon  that  cost. 

If  the  Commission  desires  for  future  regulation  of  rail- 
roads that  the  depreciated  value  be  used  as  a  basis  on  which 
the  fair  return  should  be  figured,  then  the  general  relation  of 
depreciated  value  to  original  cost  should  be  determined,  and 
the  rates  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  net  earnings 
sufficient  to  retire  the  difference  within  such  period  of  years 
as  might  be  indicated,  either  by  the  retirement  of  an  average 
amount  each  year  on  a  straight  line  basis,  or  by  the  retire- 
ment of  a  fixed  amount  at  the  end  of  a  fi.xed  period  of  years 
on  the  sinking  fund  basis.  It  is  unfair  at  this  time  to  seri- 
ously contend  that  there  is  in  the  service  of  the  public  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  properties,  as  the  original  invest- 
ment, is  really  in  the  service  of  the  public  and  if  in  fact  the 
properties  have  depreciated,  the  users  of  that  property  have 
been  the  gainers  in  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  for  which 
they  have  not  }'et  reimbursed  the  owners.  The  walue  in  the 
service  of  the  public  is  the  original  investment,  or  when  that 
can  not  be  ascertained,  the  reproduction  cost  new. 

If  the  depreciated  value  be  made  the  basis  of  rate  making 
at  this  time  without  passing  through  a  transition  period  dur- 
ing which  the  carriers  will  receive  the  amount  claimed  as 
depreciation,  in  addition  to  a  reasonable  return,  then  cer- 
tainly the  difference  between  the  original  investment  or  re- 
production cost  new,  and  the  so-called  depreciated  value,  is 
the  amount  that  will  be  clearly  confiscated  from  the  owners. 

Mr.  Prouty  states  that  no  allowance  has  been  made  for 
contingencies  as  such  by  the  commission  in  the  tentative 
value  of  the  Texas  Midland,  and  endeavors  to  justify  that 
error  of  the  commission  by  the  claim  that  no  expenditures 
have  been  made  except  such  as  were  discovered  by  the  all- 
seeing  eyes  of  the  government  parties.  In  another  part  of 
his  memorandum  he  states  that  no  allowances  were  made 
for  hidden  quantities  except  such  as  could  l)e  noted  as  actu- 
ally existent.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  no  matter  how 
clear  or  complete  the  histories  of  railroads  may  be,  many  ex- 
penditures were  made  in  the  construction  of  the  roads  of 
which  record  can  not  be  found,  and  of  which  there  is  no 
physical  indication  today. 

An  inventory  of  a  railroad  based  on  the  most  economical 
method  under  present  conditions  and  under  present  practices 
makes  no  allowance  whatever  for  conditions  that  increased 
the  cost  of  every  item  of  physical  property.  The  construc- 
tion of  many  lines  has  been  seriously  delayed  by  unusual 
weather  conditions  and  unprecedented  floods.  Bridges  have 
been  washed  away  during  construction,   embankments  have 


disappeared  into  sink-holes  and  swamps.  Organizations 
have  been  maintained  through  long  jjeriods,  protecting  the 
incompleted  property  during  floods  and  odier  conditions  pre- 
venting progress.  Large  sums  have  been  spent  on  bridge 
foundations  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  tlie  plans  on 
record,  and  the  plans  have  frequently  not  been  corrected  to 
show  the  increased  cost  of  such  construction. 

Certainly  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  because  a  railroad  could 
not  possibly  establish  by  complete  detail  records  or  by  phys- 
ical conditions  on  the  ground,  many  years  after  construction, 
the  exact  fact  of  such  increased  expenditures,  no  allowance 
should  be  made  for  them.  It  is  to  cover  such  expenses  as 
those  outlined  above  that  an  allowance  for  contingencies  has 
always  been  made  in  valuations,  and  it  is  unthinkable  that 
the  commission  will  adopt  the  polic}'  of  the  division,  as 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Prouty,  that  no  contingencies  whatever 
should  be  allowed  for,  as  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  allow 
them  in  arriving  at  a  fair  valuation,  as  it  is  to  allow  for 
them  in  a  preliminary  estimate.  Omission  of  any  item  for 
contingencies  amounts  to  a  clear  confiscation  of  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  investment. 

The  statement  that  no  engineering  should  be  allowed  on 
land,  and  that  whatever  there  may  be  is  more  properly 
chargeable  to  the  land,  would  be  fair  enough  if  the  cost  of 
the  engineering  had  really  been  added  to  the  cost  of  the  land, 
but  only  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  was  allowed. 
Certainly  the  engineering  in  connection  with  the  acquirement 
of  railroad  property  amounts  to  a  very  material  sum,  and 
some  allowance  should  properly  be  made  for  that  item. 

The  contention  that  the  value  of  railroad  land  is  equal  to 
its  area  multiplied  by  the  unit  value  of  similar  or  adjacent 
lands  is  so  far  wrong  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Com- 
mission could  have  been  misled  into  making  any  such  unfair 
assumption.  Mr.  Prouty  states,  "Nothing  is  included  for 
acquisition,  nor  for  severance  damages,  nor  for  interest  dur- 
ing construction."  Certainh'  land  can  not  be  acquired  with- 
out attendant  expenses.  Right-of-way  agents  and  their 
.staffs,  abstractors,  land  surveyors,  local  attorneys,  condem- 
nation proceedings,  all  cost  money,  and  are  represented  in 
the  physical  property.  It  is  absurd  to  omit  allowances  for 
them  and  to  assume  that  the  e.xpenses  were  never  incurred. 

While  it  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  sever- 
ance damages  are  not  real  damages,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  railroads  have  paid  out  millions  of  dollars  for  such 
damages,  and  the  omission  of  such  a  large  item  of  expense, 
which  is  so  clearly  represented  in  the  capital  invested  in  the 
railroads,  is  so  unfair  as  to  require  no  comment. 

Nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the  necessity  of  railroads 
paying  higher  prices  for  lands  even  where  no  severance  is 
made,  in  order  to  secure  particular  locations  for  passenger 
stations,  freight  stations,  or  terminal  yards,  nor  for  the 
higher  prices  than  market  value  of  surrounding  lands  that 
must  be  paid  to  get  continuous  strips  for  right-of-way  use. 
The  railroad  value  of  the  lands  far  exceeds  the  market  value 
of  the  surrounding  properties,  and  this  fact  would  seem  to 
l)e  so  apparent  that  the  attitude  of  the  commission  appears 
to  be  deliberately  unfair.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to 
the  factor  by  which  the  market  value  of  the  adjoining  land 
should  be  multiplied  in  any  particular  instance  to  get  the 
railroad  value,  but  that  difficulty  is  not  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  ignoring  that  large  item  of  expense,  and  it  would  be 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  the  commission  to  determine 
in  any  particular  case  just  what  that  factor  should  be. 

Unless  the  Commission,  by  adopting  a  broad  policy  of 
pulilic  welfare,  follows  radically  different  lines  than  those 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Prouty,  the  future  of  transportation  facili- 
t'es  in  the  United  States  is  not  encouraging,  as  the  policy 
laid  down  in  Mr.  Prouty's  memorandum  would  be  so  re- 
strictive of  development  as  to  very  largely  stop  railroad  con- 
struction and  extension.  p   -g   Smt-t-h 

ronsi.Itine   rnsineer. 


An   early   stage  in   the  grading. 


Pennsylvania    Builds   Hump   Yard   at   Indianapolis 

Modern  Classification  and  Engine  Terminal  Facilities 
Are  Being  Provided.  Elxtensive  Drainage  System  Installed 


TO  keep  abreast  with  the  rapid  industrial  development 
of  Indianapolis  and  its  increasing  importance  as  a 
railway  center,  the  railroads  entering  that  city  are 
spending  large  sums  of  money  in  expanding  their  facilities 
for  the  handling  of  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  which 
passes  through  or  originates  at  that  point.  The  Pennsylvania 
Lines  alone  now  have  extensive  improvements  under  way  in 
this  city  for  yards,  freight  houses  and  track  elevation  work. 


tracks.  This  line  is  14  miles  long  and  is  located  almost 
entirely  within  the  city.  It  extends  around  the  city  from  a 
connection  with  the  tracks  of  the  Monon  and  the  Lake  Erie 
&  ^^'estcrn,  near  Twenty-lir^t  street  and  Martindale  avenue, 
connecting  with  the  several  other  railways  and  their  vari- 
ous divisions  and  has  its  second  terminal  at  the  connection 
with  the  Canal  branch  of  the  Big  Four  in  North  Indiana- 
polis. 

The  convergence  of  these  six  roads  with  their  16  divisions 
in  Indianapolis  creates  a  great  amount  of  interchange  busi- 
ness requiring  extensive  pards.  In  the  early  days  the  yards 
were  built  largely  inside  the  Belt  railway  and  now,  with  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  traffic  handled  and  because  of  the 
growth  of  the  city,  it  is  difficult  to  find  room  for  expansion 
at  tlie  old  sites  even  if  such  an  arrangement  were  considered 
desirable. 

The  facilities  of  the  Indianapolis  division  of  the  Pennsvl- 


Excavating  a  Subway  with  a   Drag   Line 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  several  projects  is  the  so- 
called  Hawthorne  yards,  a  new  freight  terminal  yard,  which 
is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  city. 

Indi.anapoi.is  as  an  Interch.^nge  Poixt 

The  lines  of  six  railways  enter  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
the  Big  Four  with  six  divisions,  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
with  five  divisions,  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western 
with  two  divisons  and  the  Monon,  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  with  one  division  each.  A  .seventh 
road,  the  Indianapolis  Union  Railway,  wliich  operates  the 
Union  station,  the  Union  tracks  and  the  Indianapolis  Belt 
Railway,  provides  the  means  for  tlic  interchange  of  traffic 
between  the  several  roads. 

The  freight  interchange  is  handled  over  the  lU-lt  railwav 


Some  of  the  Excavation  for  the  Yard 

vania  lines  for  handling  freiglit  prior  to  this  improvement 
consisted  of  a  yard  east  of  State  avenue  inside  the  belt  line 
and  any  plans  for  its  expansion  involved  a  large  expenditure 
and  would  not  have  provided  adeciuate  facilities  for  any 
reasonai»le  length  of  time.  It  was,  tlierefore.  decided  to 
build  the  new  facilities  on  land  ac(iuired  for  the  purpose 
east  of  the  Beh  railway  and  north  of  Prospect  street,  which 
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carries  the  traffic  of  the  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  traction 
line.  The  property  is  approximately  two  miles  long  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  extends  from  Sherman  Drive  on 
the  west  to  Arlington  Road  on  the  east.  The  yard  is  con- 
nected with  the  Belt  railway  on  the  west  by  means  of  double 
wye  tracks  and  with  the  main  line  of  the  Indianapolis  divi- 
sion on  the  east  by  a  double  track  railroad  ly^  miles  long, 
built  from  a  point  two  miles  east  of  Irvington  on  the  main 
line  to  the  east  end  of  the  new  yard.  All  Indianapolis  divi- 
sion freight  trains  will  be  handled  over  this  connecting  line, 
putting  an  end  to  the  operation  of  freight  trains  through 
Irvington  and  the  territory  between  Irvington  and  the  yard 
at  State  street.  This  connecting  line  is  built  on  a  right-of- 
way  ISO  ft.  wide,  acquired  for  the  purpose. 

In  developing  the  plans  for  the  improvement  consideration 
was  given  to  the  probable  future  needs  of  Indianapolis  vsrith 
the  intention  of  building  now  only  for  the  present  and  the 
immediate  future,  and  adding  to  the  layout  when  it  was 
found  necessary.  In  carrying  out  this  idea  sufficient  prop- 
erty was  acquired  and  the  yard  was  designed  for  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  10,000  cars.  The  present  improvements  include 
the  construction  of  50  miles  of  yard  tracks,  a  reinforced  con- 
crete engine  house,  a  reinforced  concrete  coaling  station,  in- 
spection pits,  ash  pits,  car  repair  facilities  and  an  icing 
station  for  icing  refrigerator  cars  in  transit. 

The  first  yard  unit  to  be  constructed  will  have  a  capacity 
of  3,500  cars  and  will  include  eastbound  and  westbound 
receiving  yards  and  east  and  westbound  classification  yards 
with  repair  and  caboose  tracks  in  each  yard.  Ten  stalls  of 
the  engine  house  will  be  built  as  a  part  of  the  first  unit,  and 
the  plans  provide  for  its  extension  to  a  30-stall  house  when 
necessary. 

Arrangement  of  the  Yard 
The  yard  was  designed  and  built  as  a  gravity  yard,  two 
double  track  humps  being  provided  with  a  scale  on  each. 


the  tracks  for  the  first  unit  in  this  and  the  other  divisions  of 
the  yard  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  development  may  be 
seen  in  the  layout  map.  The  westbound  classification  yard 
will  eventually  be  supplied  with  c>2)  tracks  with  a  total  ca- 
jjacity  of  2,130  cans.  Of  these,  the  first  unit  will  consist  of 
a  total  of  20  tracks  having  a  capacity  of  1,195  cars. 

The   eastbound    receiving   yard    will    ultimately   have    17 
tracks  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,250  cars,  and  the  eastbound 


One  of  the  Subways  Under  Construction 

classification  yard  41  tracks  with  a  capacity  of  2,895  cars. 
The  first  unit  in  the  receiving  yard  will  consist  of  5  tracks 
with  a  capacity  of  325  cars  and  in  the  classification  yard 
of  17  tracks  having  a  capacity  of  1,135  cars.  The  engine 
parking  yard  will  have  a  capacity  for  20  engines.  Repair 
tracks  will  be  provided  in  both  the  east  and  westbound 
classification  yards  and  a  repair  yard  with  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  300  cars  will  be  located  west  of  the  roundhouse 
between  the  running  tracks  and  the  eastbound  receiving 
yard.  The  first  unit  of  the  repair  yard  will  furnish  ca- 
pacity for   135   cars. 

Beginning  at  the  east,  the  westbound  receiving  vard  tracks 


West  Half  of  the  Yard 


The  running  tracks  divide  the  east  and  westbound  yards 
into  units.  These  tracks  are  laid  20  ft.  between  centers. 
In  the  yards  the  standard  spacing  is  13  ft.  except  for  the 
ladder  tracks  which  are  laid  18  ft.  between  centers.  The 
westbound  receiving  yard  will  ultimately  have  2ii  tracks, 
with  a  total  capacity  of  2,470  cars.  The  first  unit  will  have 
three  tracks  with  capacities  ranging  from  90  to  100  cars, 
three  tracks  holding  from  80  to  90  cars,  one  track  with  a 
capacity  for  75  cars  and  another  for  80  cars,  or  a  total 
capacity  for  the  first  unit  of  695  cars.    The  arrangement  of 


were  built  on  a  0.22  per  cent  grade,  descending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  traffic  for  2,000  ft.,  then  on  a  level  grade  for  2,678  ft. 
to  the  approach  to  die  hump.  The  hump  approach  is  654 
ft.  in  length  and  is  on  a  0.9  per  cent  ascending  grade.  The 
descent  from  the  hump  to  the  eastbound  classification  yard 
is  over  a  3  per  cent  grade  for  150  ft.,  then  on  a  1  per  cent 
grade  for  1,168  ft.,  the  remainder  of  the  yard  being  on  a 
0.3  per  cent  descending  grade  in  the  direction  of  traffic. 

In  the  eastbound  yards,  commencing  at  the  west  end,  the 
receiving  yard  is  on  a  0.4  per  cent  ascending  grade  for  its 
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entire  length.  The  approach  to  the  hump,  which  is  about 
800  ft.  in  length,  is  on  a  1.6  per  cent  grade  to  the  summit. 
The  descent  from  the  hump  is  on  a  2.5  per  cent  grade  for 
175  ft.,  then  on  a  0.9  per  cent  grade  for  750  ft.  From  the 
end  of  the  0.9  per  cent  grade  the  yard  tracks  are  placed  on 
a  0.3  per  cent  descending  grade  in  the  direction  of  traffic 
for  1,100  ft,,  then  becoming  level  for  1,400  ft.,  before  rising 
to  the  level  of  the  running  track  over  a  grade  of  0.5  per  cent, 
2,000  ft.  in  length. 

AuxiLMRY  Facilities 

The  terminal  facilities  for  the  yard  will  include  a  jO-stall 
engine   house  of  brick   and   rnnrretp   ron'^fruction.      A  con- 


One  Line  of  the  Drainage  System 

tract  for  the  erection  of  10  stalls  in  this  hou.se  has  been  let 
to  the  Alliance  Construction  Company  of  Indianajrolis.  The 
turntable  will  be  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  house  112  ft. 
deep  with  a  distance  of  262  ft.  from  the  center  of  the  turn- 
table to  the  outer  circle  wall  of  the  house.  A  60-ft.  by  144- 
ft.  annex  to  the  roundhouse  will  be  used  as  a  shop  room  as 
well  as  an  office  building  for  the  road  and  roundhouse  em- 


driven  hoi<t.  The  water  station  will  consist  of  two  50,000- 
gal.  tanks  which  will  be  connected  with  a  water  softening 
plant  consisting  of  a  water  softener  and  sludge  pond.  The 
water  will  be  secured  from  the  city. 

A  contract  w-ill  be  let  in  the  near  future  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  oO-ft.  by  58-ft.  yard  office,  the  basement  of  which 
will  be  occupied  by  lockers  and  rest  rooms  for  yard  and  road 
crews.  Space  will  be  provided  here  for  an  oil  room  and  a 
boiler  room.  The  first  floor  will  provide  quarters  for  the 
yard  clerks,  medical  examiner,  trainmen,  crew  despatcher 
and  caller,  and  a  supply  room.  The  second  flfwr  will  be  used 
1j\-  the  store  clerk,  assistant  trainmaster,  yardmaster  and 
telegraph  operators.  A  storenxim  will  also  be  provided  on 
this  floor. 

Present  St.^tus  of  the  Work 

The  grading  for  the  yard  tracks  and  for  the  Indianapolis 
division  connection  line  has  been  completed  as  has  the  ex- 
tensive drainage  system  for  the  yard  and  the  bridge  masonry 
constructed  in  connection  with  the  drainage  system  and  tlie 
elimination  of  crossings  at  grade  with  the  tracks.  In  the 
urade  se]iaration  work  Sherman  Drive,  South  Eastern  ave- 

'lu-  and  IJnerson  avenue  were  carried  under  the  yard  in  sub- 
i\s  and  Arlington  avenue  over  the  yard  by  means  of  a  re- 

'  I  forced   concrete  viaduct.      A   bridge   with    a   trough    floor 

iiul  concrete  abutments  is  provided  over  the  Indianapolis 
ili\ision   connection  to  carr}'  the  tracks  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Indianapolis  &  Western.  A  SO-ft.  semi-circular  arch  carry- 
iiiu'  the  tracks  of  the  west  wje  connection  to  the  Belt  railway 
over  Pleasant  Run,  a  6-ft.  by  12-ft.  concrete  box  which 
carries  Bean  creek  under  the  yards  and  two  bridges  carrying 
Brookville  road  over  Lick  creek  and  the  connection  track 
complete  tile  bridge  work. 

Construction 

Work  was  begun  on  this  project  in  May,  1916,  when  the 
railroad  built  a  trestle  along  the  line  of  the  north  wye  con- 
nection to  the  Belt  railway  to  provide  an  entrance  track  to 
the  yard  site.  The  trestle  was  necessary  in  crossing  the  low 
and  marshy  ground  encountered  in  this  locality.  The  con- 
tract for  the  grading,  masonry,  and  drainage  was  let  to  the 
Dunn-McCarthy  Company  and  the  Clifford  Construction 
Company,  Chicago,  who  began  operation  in  June,  1916. 

The  grading  consisted  of  750,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation, 
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ployees.     A  power  house  35  ft.  by  81   ft.  will  also  be  built 
in  connection  with  the  roundhouse. 

A  contract  has  been  let  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  a  SOO-ton  reinforced 
concrete  coaling  station  of  the  mechanical  type.  Three  cin- 
der pits,  three  concrete  inspection  pits  and  a  water  softening 
plant  will  also  be  provided.  The  cinder  pit  will  be  of  con- 
crete and  steel  construction.  The  cinders  from  the  engines 
will  be  caught  in  a  hopper  under  the  track  and  conveyed  to 
carts  which   in  turn  will  be  emptied   into  cars  by  an  air- 


200,000  cu.  yd.  of  which  was  wasted  in  filling  the  low 
ground  just  east  of  the  Belt  railway.  Three  methods  were 
followed  in  making  the  excavation,  the  heaviest  work  being 
done  with  steam  shovels,  while  in  the  lighter  work  both  a 
dragline  machine  and  Western  excavators  were  used. 

The  heaviest  work  was  just  west  of  Arlington  avenue  in 
the  westbound  classification  yard.  The  equipment  for  this 
work  consisted  of  two  shovels  and  six  trains  of  standard 
gage  dump  cars,  three  trains  to  each  shovel.  The  earth 
moved  by  the  shovels  was  transported  west  to  the  low  ground 
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near  the  Belt  railway,  and  the  first  fills  were  made  along  the 
line  of  the  double  track  wye  tracks,  utilizing  the  trestle  men- 
tioned above  for  dumping.  The  200,000  cu.  yd.  of  excess 
excavation  which  was  wasted  here  was  placed  from  construc- 
tion tracks  laid  on  the  fills.  The  material  moved  by  the 
dragline  was  also  loaded  into  standard  gage  cars,  one  train 
being  provided  for  the  machine. 

A  large  proportion  of  tlie  earth  was  moved  by  Western 
excavators  which  were  operated  by  horses  and  tractors,  the 
material  being  loaded  into  dump  wagons  for  transportation 
to  the  fills.  An  average  of  25  teams  were  used  with  each 
of  these  machines  operated  by  horse  power. 
The  Bridges 

The  most  interesting  of  the  bridges  is  the  reinforced  con- 
crete viaduct  296  ft.  long  which  carries  Arlington  avenue 
over  the  yard  tracks.  The  construction  of  this  viaduct  in- 
volves 530  cu.  yd.  of  foundation  excavation,  800  cu.  yd.  of 
concrete  and  79  tons  of  reinforcing  steel.  The  viaduct  con- 
sists of  eight  spans  of  37  ft.  and  provides  a  clear  roadway 
of  24  ft.  7  in.  The  substructure  consists  of  bents  built  of 
two  reinforced  concrete  columns  resting  on  6-ft.  by  8-ft. 
footings.  The  columns  support  a  reinforced  concrete  cross 
girder  4  ft.  4  in.  in  depth  by  18  in.  wide  and  26  ft.  in  length. 
The  bents  are  all  single  column  except  at  the  center  where 
a  double  column  bent  was  built  to  provide  for  contraction. 
The  expansion  joint  which  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the 
bridge  was  filled  with  felt  and  asphalt. 

The  main  girders  spanning  between  bents  are  6  ft.  4  in. 
deep  by  1 8  in.  wide  and  have  spans  of  3  7  ft.  They  are  con- 
nected with  cross  girders  IS  in.  wide  by  2  ft.  4  in.  deep, 
spaced  4  ft.  7  in.  on  centers.  The  main  girders  extend  4  ft. 
above  the  floor  level,  providing  the  bridge  railings  which  are 
relieved  by  paneling.  The  floor  was  designed  for  a  uniform 
live  load  of  125  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  or  a  20-ton  road  roller.  The 
wearing  surface  of  the  bridge  is  of  concrete  and  beneath  the 
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pavement  the  floor  is  thoroughly  waterproofed  with  Minwax, 
laid  in  5  plys. 

The  bridge  is  founded  on  hard  pan,  no  piling  being  neces- 
sary. The  construction  materials  were  unloaded  from  the 
cars  at  the  ground  level,  and  the  concrete  was  placed  in  the 
forms  by  means  of  a  tower  and  chute. 

A  50-ft.  concrete  arch  was  provided  over  Pleasant  Run 
and  double  reinforced  concrete  boxes  for  the  subways.  At 
Sherman  Drive  the  subway  consists  of  two  25-ft.  boxes  and 
at  Emerson  avenue  of  two  30-ft.  boxes.  Bean  creek  was 
carried  under  the  yard  in  a  6-ft.  by  12-ft.  concrete  box  600 
ft.  long  and  a  bridge  consisting  of  a  trough  floor  super- 
structure carried  on  concrete  abutments  was  provided  at  the 
Cincinnati,    Indianapolis   &  Western   crossing.      In   connec- 


tion with  this  bridge  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis  &  Western  tracks  and  two  bridges  in  the  vicin- 
ity. The  bridges  were  raised  under  traffic  by  jacks  and  were 
placed  on  blocking.  When  complete,  the  old  stone  abutments 
will  be  encased  in  concrete  and  will  be  provided  with  new 
bridge  seats. 

The  Draining  System 

The  drainage  for  the  yard  and  subways  is  provided  by 
a  system  of  sewers  consisting  of  one  main  sewer  6,300  ft. 
long  running  through  the  center  of  the  yard  and  emptying 
into  Pleasant  Run  and  lateral  sewers  extending  across  the 
yard  at  intervals  of  600  ft.  The  surface  water  is  collected 
into  110  inlets  placed  along  these  lateral  sewers.  The  main 
sewer  was  excavated  with  a  dragline  machine  and  was  built 
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of  segmental  blocks.  The  lateral  sewers  were  built  with 
trenching  machines. 

In  the  drainage  system  it  was  necessary  to  take  care  of 
Bean  creek  which  meandered  across  the  site  of  the  yard. 
The  old  channel  was  filled,  and  the  stream  diverted  to  a  new 
channel  along  the  north  side  of  the  yard,  and  a  square  cross- 
ing of  the  yard  was  provided  by  means  of  a  6-ft.  by  12-ft. 
box  culvert.  In  order  to  drain  tlie  eastbound  classification 
yard  it  was  necessary  to  lower  the  creek  to  a  point  1  '/2  miles 
below  the  yard.  The  excavation  for  the  new  creek  channel 
was  made  by  a  dragline. 

Plans  for  this  terminal  were  developed  by  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  Southwest  Sys- 
tem, under  the  directions  of  W.  C.  Cushing,  chief  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,  and  D.  P.  Beach,  division  engineer. 
J.  H.  Schilling  is  the  engineer  in  direct  charge  of  all  con- 
struction. 


Military  Camp  Railways. — The  recent  accident  on  a 
military  camp  railway  in  Yorkshire  is  a  reminder  tliat  such 
lines  are  among  the  most  interesting  railway  developments 
of  the  war.  A  typical  railway  of  the  kind  is  on  the  stand- 
ard gage,  but  unfenced  and  with  the  minimum  of  signals, 
while  stations,  platforms  and  sidings  are  also  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  They  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  improving  com- 
munication within  the  limits  of  a  large  camp  itself,  besides 
enabling  through  passenger  and  freight  trains  to  be  run  to 
and  from  the  camp  by  means  of  a  junction  with  the  most 
conveniently-situated  trunk  line.  Such  railways,  which  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  narrow  gage  camp  lines,  are  also 
valuable  for  instructional  purposes.  They  are  entirely  oper- 
ated by  soldiers,  who  do  not,  however,  alwa}-s  wear  khaki, 
but  the  familiar  blue-suits  and  uniform  caps,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  regimental  badges  and  military  brass  buttons. 
Some  of  these  railways  own  a  certain  amount  of  merchandi.<e 
stock,  including  high-capacity  cars,  Init  most  of  the  stock 
has  been  supplied  by  railway  companies.  For  instance,  on 
a  militan.-  railway  "somewhere  in  the  south  of  England" 
the  regular  service  is  maintained  by  Brighton  Railway  loco- 
motives and  coaches,  locomotives  constructed  at  Swdndon, 
and  Southwestern  passenger  cars. — Railway  Gazette,  Lon- 
don. 
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Interesting  Papers  Were  Read  on   Thrift   Encourage- 
ment and  on  Handling  the  Liberty  Loan  Subscriptions 


THE  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Railway 
Financial  Officers  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  last  week.  Part  of  the  sessions  were 
held  at  the  Missouri  Athletic  Association  club  house  and  the 
others  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  at  St.  Louis.  After  the  roll  call 
there  was  a  brief  address  of  welcome  made  by  A.  O.  Wilson, 
followed  by  a  short  address  by  President  E.  H.  Alden. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Frank  Trumbull,  chairman  of 
the  Railroad  Executives  Advisory  Committee,  gave  an  address 
which  the  society  voted  to  immediately  print  and  distribute 
among  its  members  and  among  banking  institutions.  The 
membership  committee's  report  was  then  made  and  accepted, 
and  the  membership  committee  was  requested  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  members  who  had  joined  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  to  print  these  names  as  a  roll  of  honor 
in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Clearing  House  Report 

T.  H.  B.  McKnight,  treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Clearing  House  Re- 
ports, reported  that  his  committee  had  turned  over  to  the 
executive  committee  the  work  of  interesting  railroad  execu- 
tives in  the  clearing  house  plan.  Some  discussion  followed, 
and  Mr.  McKnight  outlined  briefly  what  the  clearing  house 
plan  was  and  what  progress  had  been  made  toward  its  adop- 
tion. The  work  had  been  largely  educational;  the  treasurers 
of  nearly  all  of  the  larger  roads  had  been  convinced  of  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing  a  clearing  house, 
but  the  difficulty  lay  with  convincing  the  accounting  officers 
and  up  to  the  present  the  accounting  officers  had  refused  to 
approve  of  the  plan. 

THRIFT  ENCOURAGEMENT 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  session  L.  E.  Katzenbach, 
treasurer  of  the  Great  Northern  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Thrift  Encouragement,  presented  the  following 
paper : 

Only  by  the  exercise  of  thrift  can  the  United  States  suc- 
cessfully accomplish  its  part  in  the  present  struggle.  The 
officers  of  transportation  companies  need  no  report  nor  recom- 
mendation from  this  committee  to  support  and  co-operate  with 
our  government  officials  in  all  branches  of  thrift,  (a  word 
having  the  same  meaning,  but,  perhaps,  a  healthier  sound 
than  the  word  efficiency). 

As  long  as  the  necessity  exists,  the  transportation  compa- 
nies will  help  their  employees  to  purchase  government  issues 
of  bonds,  and  will  offer  facilities  for  easy  payment.  The 
issues  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds  and  War  Savings  certificates 
have  done  and  will  do  much  to  start  habits  of  thrift,  and, 
no  doubt,  today  there  is  a  Liberty  Bond  in  many  a  home 
that  never  before  had  a  dollar  laid  by. 

It  has  been  stated  that  railroad  emploi,-ecs  represent  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  wage  earning  population  of  this  country, 
and  a  class  of  such  large  relative  size  has  its  influence  upon 
the  life  of  the  country  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  The 
committee  hopes  that  the  thrift  habits  formed  now  in  times 
of  war  may  be  continued  indefinitely  by  co-operation  between 
transportation  companies  and  their  employees,  and  offers  its 
report  as  a  recommendation  for  preparedness  to  meet  the 
problems,  not  only  of  today  but  of  the  future. 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  subject  of  thrift  has  been 
studied  in  many  different  ways,  and  the  time  for  this  so- 
ciety to  agitate  the  subject  among  its  employees  seems  to  be 
most  opportune. 


In  order  to  ascertain  what  our  transportation  companies 
are  doing  to  encourage  their  employees  to  save,  your  commit- 
tee on  December  28,  1916,  sent  out  a  circular  letter  of  in- 
quiry to  all  members  of  this  society  and  to  financial  officers 
of  companies  not  represented  in  the  society.  Replies  were 
received  from  practically  every  company  addressed. 

Many  companies  maintain  pension  systems,  and  a  few 
have  hospital  and  relief  organizations,  but  your  committee 
has  thought  Isest  to  confine  its  report  to  plans  that  involve 
personal  saving  and  setting  aside  of  funds  by  employees. 

Attached  to,  and  forming  a  part  of  this  report,  summar- 
ized in  order  of  their  establishment,  will  be  found  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  savings  and  investment  plans  which  have 
been  reported  to  your  committee,  and  where  the  information 
could  be  obtained,  figures  are  given  showing  partial  results 
of  these  plans  in  effect.  The  small  number  of  plans  in  effect 
has  been  surprising  to  your  committee,  and  readily  suggests 
the  question  as  to  why  there  are  not  more.  Do  the  savings 
banks  and  institutions  offer  all  the  facilities  and  lienefits  that 
a  corporation  can  offer  to  its  employees  through  a  sa\'ings 
plan  of  its  own?  Is  there  anything  to  be  gained  by  offering 
employees  an  opportunity  for  thrift  and  investment?  Whv 
do  such  a  small  percentage  of  employees  avail  themselves  of 
the  plans  now  in  effect?  These  and  similar  questions  pre- 
sent themselves  after  the  study  that  your  committee  has  given 
to  this  subject,  and  the  answers  may  be  approached  from 
different  angles,  according  to  the  purposes  of  the  employer. 

Recent  economic  development,  resulting  in  increased  di- 
vision of  labor  and  changing  social  conditions,  has  brought 
out  the  study  of  welfare  work  among  employees,  and  all 
efforts  in  that  direction,  based  on  the  proper  relation  of  em- 
ployee to  employer,  are  designed  to  produce  co-operation. 
Only  by  co-operation  can  all  the  units  of  organization  reach 
combined  efficiency. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  the  questions  above  presented 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  relation  between  thrift  and 
co-operation.  Figures  are  available  to  show  the  economic 
advantages  of  pleasant  working  surroundings,  proper  sani- 
tary arrangements,  etc.,  and  the  advantages  have  been  the 
result  of  the  improved  physical  and  mental  condition  of  em- 
ployees. A  proper  mental  condition  implies  freedom  from 
anxiety  and  worry^  a  condition  of  mind  hard  to  realize,  in 
the  best  of  surroundings  and  working  conditions,  if  one's 
bank  account  be  constantly  threatened  with  an  overdraft. 
Fair  wages  are  necessary,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  ability  to 
save  must  also  be  the  inclination.  The  function  of  the  thrift 
plan  is  to  develop  the  savings  inclination  and  encourage  it  to 
become  a  habit.  It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to 
picture  the  mental  satisfaction  of  an  employee  who  has  a 
reserve  fund,  however  small,  that  is  increasing  to  provide  for 
the  "rainy  day." 

If  you  are  willing  to  concede  that  a  savings  account  laid 
In-  and  invested  helps  to  produce  the  mental  attitude  essential 
for  co-operation,  and  that  co-operation  should  i)e  developed 
in  every  possible  wa\-,  the  savings  plan  or  systematic  en- 
couragement of  thrift  among  employees  deserves  considera- 
tion  in  railroad  organizations. 

Properly  managed  a  department  of  savings  or  investment 
should  he  able  to  reach  many  employees  that  the  savings  in- 
stitutions do  not  attract,  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  em- 
ployees by  reason  of  the  saving  in^-idministration  expense. 
The  railwax-  companies  may  expect  to  profit  by  l:)etter  loyal- 
ty- and  co-operation  from  their  employees. 

One  reason  for  the  small  percentage  of  emplovees  enjoying 
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the  savings  facilities  offered  may  be  the  decreasing  margin 
between  wages  and  living  expenses,  and  another  may  be  the 
employee's  unwillingness  to  have  his  employers  know  the  ex- 
tent of  his  savings,  but  your  committee  suggests,  if  the  sav- 
ings plans  now  in  effect  were  advertised  as  carefully  as  the 
railway  companies  advertise  their  traffic,  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  savings  accounts  would  be  quite  noticeable. 

We  recommend  to  those  transportation  companies  having 
at  present  no  savings  or  investment  plans  for  their  employees 
that  they  each  institute  some  such  plan.  We  further  recom- 
mend that  savings  plans  include  provisions  along  sub- 
stantially the  following  lines: 

1.  That  the  plan  or  fund  be  under  company  management 
or  control. 

2.  Company  guarantee  of  principal  of  deposits,  and  inter- 
est at  a  rate  tixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  governing  board. 

3.  Systematic  deposits  with  a  low  minimum. 

4.  Privilege  of  making  deposits  through  payroll  deduc- 
tion orders. 

5.  Loans  in  excess  of  deposits  to  needy  employees  (each 
case  to  be  handled  by  application  to  the  governing  board). 

Included  in  the  report  were  outlines  of  the  thrift  plans  of 
a  number  of  railroads  including  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Employees  Saving  Fund,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Relief  De- 
partment, the  Employees  Saving  Fund  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Great  Northern  General  Office 
Employees  Association,  the  Soo  Line  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion, the  Chicago  &  Alton  Employees  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation, and  the  Arizona  &  Eastern  Savings  Plan.  LTnder 
the  head  of  Livestment  and  Profit  Sharing  Plans  were  con- 
sidered the  Great  Northern  Employees  Investment  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Illinois  Central  method  of  selling  stock  to 
employees.  The  description  of  these  plans  is  omitted  be- 
cause of  space  limitations,  but  will  be  published  in  later 
issues  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette. 

The  committee  consisted  of:  L.  E.  Katzenbach,  chairman; 
Byron  Cassell,  A.  B.  Jones,  R.  R.  Reed,  Frank  Scott  and 
E.  H.  Alden,  ex-officio. 

After  a  rising  vote  of  thanks,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  that  a  special  committee  of  three,  of  whom  the 
president  shall  be  one,  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  confer 
with  the  Honorable  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  as  to  the  possible 
service  by  this  society  and  its  members  in  assisting  to  place 
new  war  savings  certificates,  and  that  such  committee  be  and 
hereby  is  empowered  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Vanderlip  and 
the  committee  of  railway  executives  as  may  seem  to  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  government,  and  re- 
port back  to  the  executive  committee  its  recommendations." 

ARE  THE  RAILROADS  GETTING  THEIR  DUES? 

John  G.  Lonsdale,  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  St.  Louis,  then  gave  the  following  address: 

To  all  those  who  give  attention  to  the  underlying  causes 
of  a  nation's  welfare,  the  trend  of  the  railroad  situation  in 
this  country  for  the  past  several  years  has  been  alarming; 
in  fact,  so  very  alarming  that,  were  it  my  purpose  merely  to 
offer  a  categorical  answer  to  the  question,  "Are  the  railroads 
getting  their  dues,"  I  should  voice  an  emphatic  "no,"  and 
sit  down  with  the  knowledge  that  my  opinion  could  not  be 
successfully  challenged.  But,  while  I  do  not  intend  to  delve 
very  deeply  into  railroad  history  and  statistics,  still  I  wish 
to  elaborate  my  "no"  just  a  little. 

Fifty  million  people  in  this  country  are  owners  of  rail- 
road securities,  either  directly  or  through  investments  in 
banks  and  insurance  policies;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
these  people  are  just  being  waked  up  to  the  fact  of  their 
ownership  through  the  educational  work  of  the  National 
Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities — an  organiza- 
tion, by  the  way,  that  is  deserving  of  the  active  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  management  of  all  railroads.     However, 


there  are  other — and,  to  the  careful  student,  more  impor- 
tant— considerations  that  call  for  a  broad  public  interest 
in  railroad  prosperity.  Our  nation,  as  it  exists  today,  has 
been  welded  and  held  together  no  less  by  our  railroads  than 
Ijy  our  Federal  Constitution  and  form  of  government.  So 
important  to  our  business  and  industrial  life  is  the  existence 
and  operation  of  this  great  railroad  system  that  if  all  the 
property  of  which  it  is  composed  were  to  be  suddenly  de- 
stroyed, the  real  estate  owners  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  up- 
hold the  values  of  their  lands,  could  well  afford  to  donate 
the  twenty  billion  dollars  necessary  for  replacing  every  rail- 
road. It  seems  unaccountable,  therefore,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  actually  place  the  life  of  this 
great  industry  in  jeopardy  by  its  refusal  to  grant  an  increase 
of  rates  commensurate  with  the  increased  costs  of  operation. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  considerations  dictated  this  refusal. 

When  the  federal  government  in  1887  eliminated  com- 
petition as  the  governing  factor  in  the  fixing  of  railroad 
rates,  it  devolved  upon  that  government  to  allow  rates  that 
would  give  the  industry  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  risks  involved. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  the  particular 
branch  of  the  government  to  which  this  duty  has  been  dele- 
gated. While  other  industries  are  creating  great  contingency 
funds  for  the  expected  after-the-war  period  of  depression 
and  adjustment,  our  railroads  are  falling  behind  on  current 
dividends  and  expenses.  Gross  profits  have  vastly  increased, 
but  expenses  have  increased   faster. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  flotation  of  railroad 
securities  on  a  satisfactory  basis  is  a  virtual  impossibility. 
Not  onlv  must  bonds  be  issued  at  high  rates  of  interest,  but 
even  then  they  must  often  be  sold  at  a  ruinous  discount. 
And,  at  the  present  moment,  on  account  of  heavy  govern- 
mental requirements  for  capital,  the  railroads  are  still  fur- 
ther hampered,  until  it  seems  that  the  government  may  be 
forced  to  render  assistance.  This  may  be  done  by  directly 
furnishing  capital  in  the  form  of  loans;  or,  the  situation 
might  be  somewhat  relieved  by  encouraging  the  rediscount- 
ing  of  railroad  obligations  by  the  federal  reserve  banks.  On 
June  11,  1917,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  eligibilit}- 
for  rediscount  of  90-day  paper  of  a  certain  waterworks  com- 
pany, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  wrote  as  follows:  "If  the 
proceeds  of  the  paper  under  consideration  have  been  or  are 
to  be  used  to  provide  funds  for  pay  rolls,  purchases  of  coal, 
etc.,  and  if  the  paper  is  otherwise  in  conformity  with  the 
law  and  the  provisions  of  the  board's  regulations,  it  is  eli- 
gible for  rediscount  by  the  federal  reserve  bank.''  This  rul- 
ing would,  no  doubt,  apply  to  railroad  paper  as  well.  The 
government  prescribes  the  s\-stem  by  which  all  railroads  shall 
keep  their  books,  and  these  records  should  therefore  be  satis- 
factory as  a  means  of  determining  whether  any  railroad's 
financial  condition  is  such  as  to  make  its  paper  eligible. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  providing  for  the  free  rediscount- 
ing  of  railroad  paper  would  not  offer  a  permanent  and  sound 
solution  for  your  problems,  because  any  large  amount  of 
outstanding  short-time  obligations  is  a  menace  to  railroad 
success.  Nevertheless  the  present  moment  calls  for  emer- 
gency measures,  and  something  must  be  done  quickly.  A 
public  statement  from  the  reserve  board  signifying  its  will- 
ingness to  accept  such  paper  for  rediscount  would  have  the 
effect  of  strengthening  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  investing  public,  in  addition  to  providing  a 
considerable  amount  of  otherwise  unavailable  capital. 

This  matter  of  declining  railroad  security  markets  and 
diminishing  returns  upon  such  securities  has  a  verv  serious 
bearing  upon  the  successful  placing  of  United  States  govern- 
ment bonds.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  bonds  can  be  more 
easily  and  quickly  sold  to  those  accustomed  to  buying  securi- 
ties— that  is,  to  the  investing  public.  But  this  part  of  the 
public  is  not  prospering  now — ground  is  being  lost  even-  day. 
If  the  people  at  large  were  made  to  pay  increased  railroad 
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rales,  the  money  would  be  taken  in  great  measure  from  those 
who  will  not  buy  Liberty  Bonds,  or  any  other  kind  of  bonds, 
and  would  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest among  those  who  will  buy.  Furthermore,  the  return  to 
public  favor  of  railroad  securities  would  have  a  buoyant  ef- 
fect upon  the  money  market  and  business  interests  in  general. 
The  importance  of  propitious  money  market  conditions  in 
floating  government  securities  is  well  recognized.  Pessimists 
are  not  natural  buyers — optimists  are.  And  it  is  going  to 
take  an  enormous  amount  of  security-buying  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  our  government  during  this  war. 

Regardless  of  how  you  apjjroach  the  railroad  problem  of  to- 
day, or  what  possible  solution  )'0U  revolve  in  your  mind,  you 
are  always  forced  to  this  one  conclusion:  Relief  must  come 
from  the  federal  government.  There  is  no  opposition  to  in- 
creased rates  among  our  big  shippers.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  free  to  act.  If  the  commission  will 
grant  a  general  increase,  the  railroads  will  finance  them- 
selves; if  not,  and  if  the  present  trend  of  affairs  continues,  the 
government  must  sooner  or  later  furnish  financial  aid  to  pre- 
vent the  collapse  of  this,  our  nation's  greatest  and  most  in- 
dispensable industry.  If  patriotic  appeals  must  eventually 
he  resorted  to  in  order  to  privide  railroad  capital,  I,  for  one, 
will  feel  as  fully  bound  to  respond  as  I  do  to  Liberty  Bond 
appeals. 

HANDLING  LIBERTY  LOAN  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

R.  W.  Morrison,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West,  read  the  following  report  on  handling  Liberty 
Loan  subscriptions: 

The  American  people  are  not,  as  a  rule,  purchasers  of 
bonds  as  are  the  people  of  other  countries.  Less  than  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  owned 
bonds,  and  only  a  fraction  of  these  were  holders  of  govern- 
ment securities,  prior  to  the  Liberty  Loan  of  1917.  It  will 
no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  consider  some  facts  about  the  first 
loan  and  the  part  taken  by  the  railroad  companies  to  make  it 
a  success.  In  response  to  the  government's  call  for  subscrip- 
tions to  an  issue  of  $2,000,060,000  of  31/2  per  cent  bonds, 
more  than  3,000,000  people  subscribed  and  the  issue  was  SO 
per  cent  oversub.'^cribcd. 

A  report  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  Railroads 
shows  that  through  the  efforts  of  railroad  companies  241,280 
employees  loaned  the  government  $20,027,966.  From  reports 
made  by  sixty-seven  railroad  companies,  whose  total  number 
of  employees  in  May,  1917,  was  910,917,  there  were  113,506 
subscribers;  a  percentage  of  12.4.  The  total  payrolls  for 
May,  1917,  of  these  railroads  was  $71,212,224;  the  amount 
subscriliod  by  the  employees  was  $9,646,041,  or  13.5  per 
cent. 

The  method  employed  by  various  railroad  companies  was 
very  much  the  same,  that  was  by  having  the  employee  sub- 
scribe for  the  amount  of  bonds  desired,  the  company  paying 
for  them,  and  permitting  the  employee  to  repay  on  the  in- 
stallment plan,  by  making  deductions  from  their  pay  on  the 
payrolls,  or  in  cash  or  check,  as  they  might  elect. 

Of  25  companies  submitting  their  plans  for  repayment 
it  is  found  that  15  had  the  subscriptions  sent  to  the  treasurer, 
8  to  the  accounting  department,  one  to  the  president,  and 
one  to  a  committee  composed  of  the  treasurer,  comptroller 
and  general  counsel.  Fourteen  would  refund  to  employees 
leaving  the  service  the  amount  paid  with  interest.  Five  will 
refund  only  the  amount  paid  and  six  make  no  mention  of  a 
refund.  Three  companies  required  repayment  in  5  install- 
ments on  the  same  basis  as  required  by  the  government,  8 
in  10  monthly  installments,  one  in  11  installments,  four  in 
12  installments,  five  in  20  installments,  two  in  22  install- 
ments, one  required  10  per  cent  of  salary  to  be  paid  each 
half  month,  and  one  does  not  state  the  nunil)er  of  install- 
ments in  which  the  paj-ments  are  to  be  made. 

Briefly  some  of  the  main  points  of  the  plans  are: 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Subscription  blank  to  be  sent  to  treasurer.  Subscriber 
states  amount  of  bonds  desired  but  not  the  number.  The 
treasurer  prepares  a  separate  blank  for  each  employee  in 
notifying  heads  of  departments  of  amount  of  subscription 
and  deductions  to  be  made  on  payrolls.  Application  is  made 
to  the  treasurer  by  head  of  department  for  refund  to  an  em- 
ployee leaving  the  service.  Refund  is  made  by  voucher. 
Record  of  payments  by  employees  is  made  on  loose  leaf  kept 
by  division  and  departments. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Subscriptions  sent  to  treasurer  and  by  him  acknowledged. 
Blank  states  amount  of  bonds  desired,  but  not  the  number 
and  denominations,  also  that  the  subscription  is  not  re- 
vocable during  period  of  emplo\Tnent.  Treasurer  notifies  the 
auditor  of  disbursements  of  amount  to  be  deducted  on  pay- 
roll. Record  of  pajinents  by  each  employee  is  made  on  loose 
leaf.     There  is  no  statement  of  how  refunds  are  made. 

Boston  &  Maine 
Subscription  blanks  state  the  amount  of  subscription,  but 
do  not  state  number  and  denomination  desired.  Subscrip- 
tions are  an  order  to  the  pajinaster  to  deduct  from  the  em- 
ployees' pay  2  per  cent  of  amount  subscribed  for  from  wages 
due  for  week  ending  June  1,  1917,  18  per  cent  for  week  end- 
ing June  IS,  20  per  cent  for  week  ending  July  13,  30  per 
cent  for  week  ending  July  27,  and  30  per  cent  for  week  end- 
ing August  10.  Employees  desiring  to  pay  by  cash  or  check 
could  do  so  by  remitting  to  treasurer.  Receipts  given  by 
treasurer  and  paymaster  for  all  amounts  received.  Subscrip- 
tions were  recorded  in  books  in  the  order  in  which  thev  were 
received,  and  after  subscription  closed  w^ere  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  No  mention  is  made  of  how  refunds, 
if  any,  were  made. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
Subscription  blank  states  number,  denomination,  and  total 
amount  of  bonds  desired.  The  subscription  blanks  sent  to 
the  treasurer  authorize  deduction  of  10  per  cent  of  wages  each 
pay  day,  but  no  deduction  less  than  $5.  An  employee  leaving 
the  service  is  refunded  the  amount  he  has  paid  with  interest 
at  3JX  per  cent,  but  an  employee  who  desires  to  discontinue 
payments  and  remains  in  the  service  is  refunded  only  the 
amount  paid.  Employees  are  permitted  to  deposit  bonds  with 
the  company  for  safe-keeping  and  it  will  collect  the  interest 
for  them.  Receipt  is  given  to  the  employee  by  the  treasurer 
for  amount  deducted  from  his  pay.  Record  of  pa}Tnents  by 
each  employee  is  kept  on  loose  leaf  with  full  record  of  num- 
ber and  denomination  and  amount  of  bonds. 

Chicvgo,  Indian.^polis  &  Louisville 
Subscription   blank   states   amount  of  bonds  desired   but 
does  not  give  number  and  denominations.     Record  of  pay- 
ment is  kept  on  subscription  blank.    An  employee  leaving  the 
service  is  refunded  the  amount  paid  with  interest. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Subscription  blanks  are  in  triplicate,  one  copy  for  payroll 
maker,  one  for  paymaster,  and  one  for  the  general  auditor. 
The  subscriber  states  the  amount  of  bonds  desired  and 
amount  to  be  deducted  for  1 2  months.  A  record  of  pa>Tnents 
is  made  on  the  reverse  side  of  copy  sent  to  the  general 
auditor.  The  general  auditor  keeps  all  records  of  subscrip- 
tions and  paxments,  but  the  treasurer  acknowledges  receipt 
of  same.  Pa\Tnents  made  in  12  installments,  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  refund. 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

Subscription  blanks  signed  in  duplicate,  one  part  going 
to  comptroller,  the  other  to  the  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank. 
Company  makes  deduction  on  payroll  and  pays  money  to 
bank.     Bonds  are  held  by  bank  until  paid  for.     Refund  of 
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amount  paid  without  interest  is  made  when  employee  leaves 
the  service. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Subscriptions  sent  to  the  treasurer.  Payments  to  be  made 
in  20  installments,  when  employees  are  paid  semi-monthly, 
and  in  ten  installments  of  those  paid  monthly.  Record  of 
payment  kept  in  auditor's  office  on  large  sheet  filed  by  divi- 
sions. Refund  of  amount  paid  with  interest  is  made  to  em- 
ployees leaving  the  service. 

Florida  East  Coast 
Subscriptions  sent  to  comptroller  accompanied  by  2  per 
cent  of  amount  desired.  Payments  made  in  five  installments 
on  government  percentages.  Company  makes  deduction  on 
payrolls  and  pays  amount  to  First  National  Bank  of  St. 
Augustine.  Employee  discharged  from  railway  service  or 
entering  military  service  is  refunded  amount  paid. 

Great  Northern 
Subscriptions  sent  to  the  chairman,  Great  Northern  Em- 
ployees Liberty  Loan  Association  provides  for  payment  in 
ten  installments.  Refund  of  amount  paid  without  interest 
is  made  to  employees  leaving  the  service.  Record  of  pay- 
ments kept  on  loose  leaf. 

Illinois  Central 
Subscription  blanks  signed  in  triplicate,  one  copy  sent  to 
comptroller,  one  to  office  making  the  payroll  and  one  re- 
tained by  subscriber.  An  employee  could  subscribe  for  an 
amount  not  exceeding  25  per  cent  of  his  yearly  salary.  Pa}'- 
ments  to  be  made  in  number  of  installments  as  designated 
by  applicant.  Refund  of  amount  paid  without  interest  to 
an  employee  leaving  the  service. 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

Subscriptions  sent  to  the  president  provide  for  payment  in 
12  installments.  Record  of  payments  is  made  on  a  large 
sheet,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  where  the  record  is  kept. 
Refund  of  amount  paid  with  interest  to  an  employee  leaving 
the  service. 

Lehigh  Valley 

Sul)Scriptions  sent  to  treasurer  provide  for  payment  in  12 
installments.  Record  of  pa)Tnents  is  kept  on  back  of  blank. 
Compan)-  will  take  care  of  bonds  for  employee  paying  in- 
terest to  owners.  Refund  of  amount  paid  without  interest 
made  to  an  employee  leaving  the  service.  No  special  fonns 
for  accounting  emplo)'ed. 

Norfolk  &  Western 
Subscriptions  sent  to  treasurer  provides  that  payments  can 
be  made  in  ten  or  twenty  installments.  Certificate  is  given 
by  treasurer  to  each  subscriber  for  amount  of  his  subscrip- 
tion. Record  of  payments  kept  on  large  loose  leaf  and  filed 
by  divisions.  Refund  of  amount  paid  with  interest  if  em- 
ployee leaves  the  service. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Employees  subscribed  by  giving  order  on  the  paymaster. 
Payments  made  in  five  installments  on  government  plan. 
Employees  at  Readsville  shop  given  privilege  to  make  weekly- 
payments  of  $1  each.  Paymaster  gives  receipts  for  all  pay- 
ments. No  mention  is  made  of  jirovision  for  refund  if  em- 
ployee leaves  the  service.     No  other  forms  used. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 
Subscriptions  sent  to  the  treasurer  provides  for  pavments 
in  semi-monthly  installments  of  five  per  cent  of  subscription. 
No  mention  is  made  of  provision  for  refund  or  other  lilanks 
used. 

Northern  Pacific 
Subscriptions   sent   to   auditor  of   disbursements   provides 
for  payments  in  ten  monthly  in.stalments.     Receipt  of  suli- 
scription  is  acknowledged  by  the  auditor  of  disbursements. 


The  auditor  furnishes  each  department  with  an  alphabetical 
list  of  employees  from  whose  pay  deductions  are  to  be  made. 
Refund  is  made  without  interest  by  adding  the  amount  to 
the  payroll. 

PENNSYLVANL4   RAILROAD 

Subscriptions  sent  to  comptroller  provides  four  ways  of 
making  payments. 

(1)  Subscriber  may  make  full  pa)Tnent  at  time  appli- 
cation is  made. 

(2)  Make  an  initial  payment  at  time  of  application  and 
make  monthly  pajTnents  to  any  agent  thereafter. 

(3)  Make  an  initial  payment  at  time  of  application  and 
authorize  monthly  deduction  from  wages. 

(4)  May  authorize  monthly  deduction  from  wages. 
PavTiients  on  monthly  plan  to  be  made  in  10  installments. 

Company  will  take  care  of  bonds  for  employees  and  pay  them 
the  interest  by  adding  amount  to  payroll  on  last  half  of  June 
and  December.  Refund  of  amount  paid  with  interest  if 
employee  leaves  the  service  or  wishes  to  cancel  his  subscrip- 
tion. 

Southern  Pacific 

An  employee  was  given  the  privilege  of  subscribing  for 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent  of  his  annual  salary. 
Subscriptions  were  made  in  duplicate,  original  was  sent  to 
the  auditor,  the  duplicate  retained  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments making  payrolls.  Payments  were  made  in  25  install- 
ments. The  auditor  kept  a  record  on  a  large  sheet  of  sub- 
scribers, and  the  amount  paid  each  month,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  shown  the  total  of  deductions  made  each  month. 
Emplo}-ees  leaving  the  service,  or  desiring  to  cancel  their  sub- 
scriptions, will  be  refunded  the  amount  paid,  with  interest, 
by  voucher  prepared  by  the  auditor.  To  all  employees  pay- 
ing their  subscriptions  in  full,  interim  certificates  were  de- 
livered and  receipt  therefor  taken  in  duplicate,  one  copy  sent 
to  the  auditor  and  the  other  copy  being  retained  by  the  treas- 
urer. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco 

Subscriptions  sent  to  treasurer.  PaTi-ments  to  be  made  in 
ten  semi-monthly  installments  by  deduction  on  payrolls.  De- 
ductions made  for  par  value  of  the  bonds  and  adjustment 
made  by  having  the  first  interest  coupon  detached  by  the  com- 
pany and  draft  for  $0.48  per  $50  bond  mailed  by  the  treas- 
urer. No  mentiorl  is  made  of  refund  if  an  employee  leaves 
the  service. 

Southern  Railway 
Subscriptions  made  in  duplicate,  one  sent  to  a  committee 
of  three,  composed  of  the  comptroller,  treasurer  and  general 
counsel,  the  other  copy  retained  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment preparing  the  payrolls.  The  comptroller  acknowledges 
receipt  of  subscription,  advising  the  employee  of  amount  to 
be  deducted  from  his  pay  in  12  installments.  Deduction 
sheets  prepared  and  sent  to  the  comptroller  monthly,  who 
keeps  all  records  on  large  loose  leaf.  .\n  employee  lea\-ing 
the  service  is  paid  the  amount  deducted  on  the  payroll,  with 
interest  at  3J^  per  cent. 

Union  Pacific 

Subscriptions  sent  to  the  auditor  by  employing  officer. 
Payments  made  on  installment  plan  in  20,  or  less,  install- 
ments. Employee  was  permitted  to  subscribe  for  an  amount 
up  to  25  per  cent  of  his  yearly  salary.  Deductions  sheet  is 
]irepared  by  head  of  department,  showing  all  deductions  made 
on  the  payrolls  and  transmitted  to  the  auditor,  who  keeps 
record  on  large  loose  leaf,  and  acknowledges  receipt  of  de- 
ductions made.  Tf  an  employee  is  drafted  in  the  armv.  the 
iimount  paid  will  be  refunded  unless  the  amount  paid  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  price  of  one  or  more  bonds,  then  the 
bond  or  Ijonds  will  be  delivered  to  the  employee,  together 
witli  the  amount  in  excess  thereof  that  may  have  been  paid. 
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Western  ^Maryland 

Subscriptions  were  sent  to  cashier,  and  payments  made  in 
25  semi-monthly  installments.  Account  kept  with  employee 
on  card  on  which  record  of  all  payments  were  made.  An 
employee  leaving  the  service  was  refunded  the  amount  paid, 
with  interest.  Those  remaining  in  the  service  could  not 
cancel  their  subscriptions. 

Wabash  Railway 

Employees  were  permitted  to  subscribe  on  the  installment 
plan  for  $50  and  $100  bonds  only.  Those  desiring  the  larger 
denominations  were  required  to  subscribe  through  their  bank. 
Suljscriptions  sent  to  the  comptroller  and  were  payable  in 
20  semi-monthly  installments.  Employees  leaving  the  service 
were  refunded  the  amount  paid  with  interest.  No  special 
blanks  furnished. 

Pennsy'lvania  Lines  West 

The  treasury  department  issued  a  circular  notifying  the 
employees  that  they  could  subscribe  for  Liberty  Loan  bonds 
to  any  amount  desired.  Attached  to  the  circular  was  a  sub- 
scription blank  to  be  filled  out  by  the  employee,  stating  the 
number,  denomination,  and  par  value  of  the  l)onds  wanted, 
and  authorizing  deduction  to  be  made  on  the  pay  rolls  in  ten 
equal  installments  stating  the  name  of  the  company  and  the 
division  on  which  employed,  his  occupation  and  location. 
In  addition  the  subscriber  was  permitted  to  pay  for  his  bond 
at  once  or  in  a  less  number  of  installments  than  ten,  if  he 
so  desired.  The  employee  was  also  notified  that  if  he  so 
desired  the  company  would  take  care  of  his  bond,  the  treas- 
urer giving  receipt  therefor,  keeping  it  in  the  company's 
vault  subject  to  the  owner's  order. 

These  circulars  were  sent  to  the  employees  by  the  super- 
intendents, and  the  subscription  blanks  detached  and  mailed 
to  the  treasurer  in  a  special  envelope.  As  the  subscriptions 
were  received  at  the  treasurer's  office,  they  were  numbered 
consecutively  as  to  division  on  which  the  employee  worked, 
each  division  being  designated  by  a  letter.  Upon  receipt  of 
the  subscription  blanks,  a  card  was  prepared  giving  the 
name  of  the  subscriber,  the  number  of  his  subscription 
blank,  his  occupation  and  address,  the  number,  denomina- 
tion, and  par  value  of  the  bonds  sub.scribed  for.  On  the 
reverse  side  of  the  card,  provision  is  made  for  a  record 
whether  the  bonds  are  to  be  registered  or  coupon  and  if 
registered,  the  name  and  address,  date  of  delivery  of  the 
bond,  and  how  delivered,  and  if  left  in  the  custody  of  the 
treasurer,  the  number  of  the  envelope  in  which  the  bond  was 
filed.  After  the  subscriptions  had  closed,  the  cards  were 
separated  as  to  departments  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
way  the  employees  appear  on  the  payroll. 

From  these  cards  was  prepared  in  duplicate  a  list  of  sul)- 
scribers,  stating  occupation,  amount  subscribed,  and  deduc- 
tions to  be  made  in  each  month  from  June,  1917,  to  March, 
1918.  The  total  amount  subscribed  and  the  monthly  deduc- 
tions shown  on  this  list  were  balanced  with  the  subscription 
blanks.  The  original  of  this  sheet  was  forwarded  to  the 
superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  having  deductions  made 
on  the  payrolls.  Duplicate  of  the  sheet  was  retained  in  the 
treasurer's  office,  and  at  the  end  of  each  pay  period  this 
sheet  was  turned  over  to  the  paymaster,  who  checked  off  the 
amounts  deducted  from  the  employees  and  from  this  sheet 
the  record  of  pa}Tnent  was  made  on  the  employee's  individual 
card.  Receipts  were  not  given  to  employees  from  whom  de- 
ductions were  made  on  the  payrolls,  but  those  paying  by 
cash  or  check  were  given  a  receipt  for  the  amount  paid. 

An  employee  leaving  the  service  or  desiring  to  cancel  his 
subscription  is  refunded  the  amount  due  him  with  interest 
by  draft  on  the  Treasurer. 

OTHER  BUSINESS 

At  the  Wednesda\-  afternoon  session  a  paper  was  read  by 
J.  P.  Reeves,  treasurer  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 


on  Pension  Systems  for  Smaller  Transportation  Companies, 
which  it  was  voted  to  print  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  voted  to  give  the  executive  committee  power  to 
cancel  the  next  annual  meeting  if  war  conditions  made  it 
necessary. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee: L.  E.  Katzenbach,  treasurer  of  the  Great  Northern; 
E.  H.  .\lden,  treasurer  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western;  R.  W. 
Morrison,  assistant  treasurer,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West;  F. 
M.  Hickman,  local  treasurer,  Missouri  Pacific;  and  D.  K. 
Kellogg,  treasurer,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac. 

L.  E.  Katzenbach  was  elected  president;  Byron  Cassell, 
treasurer  and  assistant  secretary,  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
Louisville,  was  elected  first  vice-president;  and  H.  E.  Suck- 
ling, treasurer,   Canadian  Pacific,  second  vice-president. 


WHY  SHOULD   A   RAILWAY   EQUIP   ITS  LINE 
WITH  BLOCK  SIGNALS  AND  INTERLOCKING? 
By  Henry  M.  Sperry  - 

^^'hy  should  a  railway  equip  its  line  with  block  signals 
and  interlocking?  There  are  two  answers  to  this  question. 
First,  to  [irovide  for  safety  of  train  operation  through  signal 
protection.  This  is  vital.  Second,  to  provide  for  facility  in 
train  operation  througli  signal  direction.     This  is  necessary. 

Safety  of  train  operation  by  block  signals  and  interlock- 
ing is  so  well  understood  that  it  need  not  now  be  discussed. 
Facility  in  train  operation  is  now  of  prime  importance  and 
for  this  reason  a  discussion  of  the  important  part  that  rail- 
way signaling  is  taking  in  facilitating  the  movement  of  traffic 
should  prove  of  value. 

Our  railways  are  now  handling  the  largest  traffic  in  their 
histor}'.  It  promises  to  increase  under  the  increasing  strain 
of  war  conditions.  To  meet  this  situation  693  railroad  com- 
panies, under  the  direction  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  are 
working  together  to  get  the  maximum  service  out  of  every 
car,  locomotive  and  mile  of  track. 

Maximum  sen'ice  means  working  ever}'  transportation 
unit  to  its  capacity.  The  capacity  of  the  car  is  the  number 
of  tons  or  passengers  it  will  carry:  of  the  locomotive  its 
maximum  tractive  force,  and  of  the  track  the  number  of 
trains  that  can  be  moved  over  it  in  a  given  time.  The  size 
and  strength  of  the  car  determine  the  load  it  will  carr)';  the 
power  of  the  locomotive  the  load  it  will  pull.  The  capacity 
of  the  track  is  determined  by  the  speed  of  the  train  and  the 
means  employed  to  direct  its  movement.  It  is  evident  that 
in  order  to  operate  at  maximum  traffic  capacity  ever}'  factor 
must  be  considered  so  that  the  cars  and  locomotives  will  be 
loaded  to  their  capacity  and  moved  without  loss  of  time. 
Splendid  progress  has  been  made,  as  shown  by  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  report  on  freight  operations  for  June. 

June,  June,  Increase, 

1916  1917  per  cent 

Average  train  load— tons 642  "IS  11.4 

.'\verage  car   load— tons 25.2               27.9  JO. 7 

Average  daily  milcase  per  locomotive 65.1               70.7  S.6 

Average  daily  mileage  per  freight  car 27.3                29.1  6.6 

The  increased  cost  of  locomotives  and  cars  is  a  most  urgent 
reason  for  working  them  to  their  capacit}'  by  cutting  out  lost 
time  while  on  the  road  and  in  the  shop.  For  example,  loco- 
motives now  range  in  price  from  $41,666  to  $63,000  for  the 
Mikado  and  $46';450  to  $73,850  for  the  Santa  Fe  type.  This 
is  an  increase  in  prices  ranging  from  61  per  cent  to  92  per 
cent  in  from  one  to  two  years'  time.  Any  means  that  seems  at 
all  promising  should  be  considered.  As  will  be  shown,  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  eliminating  locomotive  lost  time, 
wliile  on  the  road  is  by  the  use  of  automatic  block  signals 
and  interlocking,  as  both  have  been  found  highly  efficient  in 
the  direction  of  traffic. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  block  signals 
within  a  five  year  period  (1910-1915)  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  table,  together  with  other  figures  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  this  progress: 

Main  track:  1910  1915 

Miles  operated   266,185  291,232 

Locomotives: 

Total  number   58,947  65,099 

Number  per  100  miles 24.5  25.3 

Average  tractive  force  pounds 27,282  31,546 

Freigbt  cars: 

Total    number    2,135.121  2,356,338 

Number   per    100    miles 887  915 

Average  capacity — tons   36  40 

„,     ,             ,  Miles  of  track 

Block  signals:  , « ^ 

Automatic    29,202«  51,1201' 

Non-automatic     63,506  73,327 

Without    block    signals 103,214  96,354 

Total  passenger  lines  operated 195,922  220,801 

•  See  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  bulletin,  January  1,  1911. 

*  See  bulletin,  January  1,  1916. 

One  significant  fact  in  these  figures  should  not  be  over- 
looked: the  passenger  mileage  operated  by  the  roads  which 
appear  in  the  annual  bulletin  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  the  five-year  period  (1910-1915)  in- 
creased 24,879  miles,  while  the  track  mileage  operated  un- 
der automatic  block  signals  in  the  same  period  increased 
only  21,918  miles.  The  proportions  of  automatic  and  non- 
automatic  signals  are  shown  below: 

Tofaf/f//es 
of  Track 

1910^ ISS9??.       ^m'////////////A  I 

29,202      6S.S06  103,214  Miles 


ISIS. 220.801  _ 


////////////^  ~ 


Aufomofic  Block.. ^^^  Non-Aufomafic  Block. .dl  Wlfhoul  Block  S/gnols...C3 

Passenger  Mileage,  Signaled  and  Not  Signaled 

The  significant  point  in  the  figures  shown  is  that  the 
progress  in  the  installation  of  automatic  block  signals  is 
not  keeping  step  with  the  annual  increase  in  the  miles  of 
track  operated.  The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  1916  shows  only  156  railroads  using  block 
signals  and  of  this  number  83  are  less  than  50  per  cent 
equipped.  There  still  remains  a  large  mileage  of  passenger 
lines  operated  without  block  signals  of  any  kind. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  slow  progress  in 
the  installation  of  automatic  block  signals.  One  of  the  im- 
portant reasons  is  believed  to  be  lack  of  information  as  to 
the  economic  value  of  automatic  block  signals. 

Railway  statistics  cover  almost  every  phase  of  railroad 
operation  except  that  the  data  relating  to  railway  signaling 
is  confined  to  a  yearly  statement  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  showing  the  extent  to  which  block 
signals  are  used  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  No 
statistics  are  published  by  which  it  is  possible  to  measure  the 
value  of  railroad  signaling,  as  the  operating  results  obtained 
on  the  railroads  on  which  they  are  in  use  are  not  published. 
In  fact  no  general  effort  has  been  made  to  compile  the  in- 
formation for  publication.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  which  have  installed  block  systems 
and  interlocking  have  found  the  results  so  satisfactory  and 
so  self-evident  that  no  effort  was  made  permanently  to  record 
them. 

The  urgent  demand  for  increase  in  traffic  facilities  now 
makes  it  imperative  to  seek  this  information;  and  as  evi- 
dence of  its  value  the  following  striking  examples  of  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  automatic  block  signals  are  presented 
to  show  what  we  may  expect  from  a  careful  study  of  railway 
signaling  as  a  means  for  facilitating  traffic: 

Information  from  a  large  railroad  system  with  a  net 
operating  revenue  of  over  $3,000  per  mile:  extracts  from  let- 
ters  sent  to  the  operating  vice-president: 

1.  By  the  superintendent  of  a  division  equipped  with 
automatic  block  signals: 

We  have  bunched  traffic  both  morning  and  evening  in  and  out  of  X,  par- 
ticularly in  the  evening  when  we  handle  nine  regular  trains  in  addition  to 


the  fruit  and  stock  trains,  which  are  evening  movements.  It  would  be 
r/ractically  impossible  to  move  freight  trains  between  5  and  II  without  the 
block  signals. 

Working  under  the  present  eight-hour  law  I  believe  the  system  will  pay 
for  itself  every   six   or   seven   years. 

2.  By  another  superintendent  in  charge  of  a  bu^  divi- 
sion equipped  with  automatic  block  signals: 

The  chief  flespatcher  and  myself  know  that  we  can  move  trains  much 
faster  with  automatic  block  signals  and  fiet  bt-tter  service  out  of  our  reen  as 

3.  By  another  superintendent  in  the  matter  of  saving 
over-time: 

Now  that  we  shall  be  required  to  make  12J^  miles  an  hour  with  all  freight 
trains  or  pay  overtime,  the  signals  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

4.  By  the  man  who  actually  directs  the  trains'  move- 
ment.s — the  chief  despatcher: 

They  are  a  great  success  and  delay  reducer — they  cut  down  delays  from 
one  to  two  hours  on  freight  trains  between  A  and  B  [the  distance  between 
A  and  B  is  94  miles]. 

5.  By  the  signal  supervisor,  pointing  out  their  value  in 
protecting  traffic: 

The  following  is  a  record  which  I  ha\'e  kept  since  January,  1916.  It 
includes  the  number  of  trains  which  were  stopped  on  account  of  danger 
ahead  other  than  a  train  in  the  block.  These  are  dangerous  conditions 
wliich  tile  train  despatcher  could  not  prevent. 

12  train  stops  on  account  of  broken  rails. 

13  train  stops  on  account  of  switch  partly  open  due  to  snow  and  ice. 
6  trail)   slops,   cars  and  engines  not  clear  of  the  main  track. 

4  train   stops  on  account  of  telegraph  poles  torn  down  by  ice  jam  causing 
dangerous  condition. 

6.  Information  compiled  by  a  large  railroad  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  single  track.  This  road  has  had  nine 
years'  experience  with  automatic  block  signals  and  now  has 
over  700  miles  of  its  single  track  equipped. 

The  following  was  taken  from  information  furnished  by 
the  signal  engineer: 

The  northern  division  is  98.6  miles  long  of  which  78  miles  are  single 
track.  Prior  to  1908  the  division  was  operated  under  manual  block  system 
with  block  operators  at  every  passing  track,  averaging  four  miles  apart. 
;\ntom.itic  block  signals  installed  in  1908.  After  the  automatic  signals  were 
installed  the  average  time  per  freight  train  was  reduced  two  to  three  hours. 

This  officer  further  states  that  the  saving  in  wages  of  block 
operators,  not  required  under  the  automatic  block  system,  is 
an  offset  to  the  charges  under  the  automatic  block  system 
for  interest,  maintenance  and  operation. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  results  ob- 
tained on  these  two  large  railroads  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
the  experience  of  other  roads  equipped  with  automatic  block 
signals.  If  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  from  the  use  of 
automatic  block  signals  are  to  be  extended  over  the  railroads 
of  America,  it  is  evident  that  a  substantial  annual  increase 
must  be  made  to  equip  at  least  50  per  cent  (a  modest 
estimate)  of  the  track  used  by  passenger  trains  with  auto- 
matic block  signals;  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
importance  of  decreasing  the  mileage  now  operated  without 
any  kind  of  block  signals,  either  automatic  or  non-automatic. 


Pulverized  Coal  for  Central  of  Brazil. — The  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  Brazil  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  its  new  coal-pulverizing  plant  at  Barra  do 
Pirahy,  which  has  caused  considerable  interest  and  com- 
ment in  engineering  circles  here  generally.  The  plant  was 
furnished  by  an  American  firm,  was  installed  here  by  one 
of  its  engineers,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  between  2,000  and 
3,000  centos  of  milreis  (about  ?500,000  to  $750,000  United 
States  currency).  The  pulverizer  is  described  as  being  sim- 
ilar in  construction  to  a  cement  plant.  The  coal,  freed  of 
its  moisture,  goes  into  a  hopper  and  is  pulverized  so  that 
80  per  cent  of  it  can  pass  through  a  200-mesh  screen.  It  is 
then  passed  to  the  locomotive  by  means  of  a  convevor  screw 
and  blast,  thus  bringing  the  ignitable  powder  to  the  mouth 
of  the  locomotive  furnace,  at  which  point  combustion  takes 
place.  The  recent  experiments  were  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Assis  Ribeiro.  a  well-known  Brazilian  en- 
gineer, who  is  assistant  director  in  charge  of  locomotion  for 
the  Central  Railroad.  The  experiments  were  carried  out 
entirely  with  .American  coal  and  were  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess.— Commerce  Report. 


A  Proposed  Code  of  Car  Service  Rules^ 

Carefully  Prepared  Set  of  Regulations  for  Interchange 
of  Freight  Equipment  to  Correct  Present  Deficiencies 

By  Transportation  Officer 


A  RAILROAD  is  built  and  maintained  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  furnishing  transportation.  The  princi- 
pal revenue  is  derived  from  freight  transportation. 
The  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  a  railroad  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  engines  and  cars,  all  overhead  expense,  in- 
terest and  everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  getting  ready 
to  do  business  has  increased  possibly  100  per  cent  during 
the  past  IS  years,  and  the  operating  costs  are  still  going  up. 
Of  course,  they  are  abnormal  now,  but  even  under  normal 
conditions,  the  tendency  has  been  constantly  upward. 
Therefore,  granting  that  we  have  a  plant  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness, the  cost  of  which  has  increased  enormously  in  recent 
years,  and  knowing  absolutely  that  an  empty  car  is  a  con- 
stant expense,  it  is  only  ordinary  common  sense  to  say  that 
any  set  of  car  service  rules  should  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing results:  (1)  The  return  of  the  car  to  the  owner  with 
reasonable  promptness.  (2)  Its  loading  in  both  directions 
as  far  as  practicable.  (3)  In  the  event  an  empty  move- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary,  it  should  be  in  a  homeward 
direction  and  should  be  as  short  as  possible. 

In  moving  cars  home  empty,  we  have  heretofore  had  an 
idiotic  method  of  hauling  them  over  the  identical  route  they 
happened  to  have  traversed  loaded;  thus,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary constantly  to  haul  cars  away  from  instead  of 
towards  home.  This  results  in  absolute  waste  in  transpor- 
tation expense  and  much  wear  and  tear  on  the  cars. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  should  band  themselves  to- 
gether to  accomplish  three  or  four  things.  (1)  A  system 
that  will  get  cars  back  to  their  owners  at  some  time,  with 
due  regard  to  car  efficiency.  Then  enough  cars  of  each 
class  must  be  built  to  enable  all  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  to  handle  cars  loaded  in  both  directions.  It  is  an 
economic  crime  to  haul  foreign  cars  home  empty  and  sys- 
tem cars  in  the  reverse  direction,  when  one  car  would  take 
the  load  back.  (2)  .\  car  with  standard  repair  parts  should 
he  devised,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  should  make  some  arrangement,  particularly 
during  these  war  times,  to  authorize  the  tepairing  of  for- 
eign cars  with  wrong  parts  without  penalizing  the  repairing 
line.  Cars  are  now  held  up  for  months  at  a  time  awaiting 
the  receipt  of  a  small  repair  part.  (3)  Foreign  cars  re- 
ceived on  a  line  should  actually  be  repaired  the  same  as 
the  owners'  cars.  (4)  When  it  is  positively  necessary  to 
haul  a  foreign  car  empty  over  any  portion  of  the  way  to  get 
it  back  to  its  owner,  the  car  should  be  sent  the  shortest  in- 
stead  of  the  longest   way. 

Cars  should  be  constructed  for  interchange  traffic  that 
can  be  loaded  in  both  directions.  For  instance,  coal  from 
the  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fields  going  into 
the  west  and  northwest  should  not  be  loaded  in  hopper 
cars,  as  this  entails  a  return  haul  empty  from  a  territorv 
where  there  is  a  loading,  either  for  an  open  top  car  or  a 
closed  car  of  some  description.  The  use  of  hopper  cars 
should  be  confined  to  the  local  territories  of  the  owning 
roads,  and  is  only  justified  where  there  is  no  return  loading 
for  the  cars. 

The  rules  which  are  suggested  below  provide  for  the 
minimum  empty  miles.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  where 
empty  mileage  is  necessary,  all  of  the  roads  must  band 
themselves   together   in   a   common    unit   and    operate   such 
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cars  as  may  be  hauled  empty  the  fewest  miles.  If  injustice 
is  meted  out  to  any  line,  the  adjustment  should  be  through 
some  accounting  method  which  is  inexpensive,  rather  than 
in  the  pliysical  movement  of  the  car.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  rules  in  eft'ect  prior  to  February  21 
(and  these  were  changed  from  time  to  time)  which  pro- 
vided no  penalty  but  depended  upon  mutual  affection  and 
brotherly  love  for  their  observance,  were  entirely  obsolete 
so  far  as  controlling  the  equipment  is  concerned,  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  rules  eft'ective  February  21,  which  provided 
a  small  penalty,  were  little  better.  The  penalty  was  so 
small  that  employes  of  railroad  companies  took  a  chance 
that  the  rules  would  never  be  enforced,  or  that  they  would 
never  be  found  out,  and  that  if  they  were,  they  could  well 
afford  to  pay  $5  in  order  to  secure  a  load  that  might  net 
their  company  anywhere  from  $50  to  $400.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  issue  another  set 
of  car  service  rules  based  upon  any  mutual  paper  agree- 
ments which  are  never  maintained,  because  while  one  set  of 
roads  may  carry  out  the  agreement,  others  cannot  or  will 
not,  and  the  thing  breaks  down  of  its  own  weight. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  it  is  really  desired  to  get  up  a  set 
of  car  service  rules  that  will  result  in  the  return  of  the  car 
to  the  owner,  there  must  be  an  adequate  penalty  which  will 
make  the  use  of  the  car  unprofitable.  I  believe  the  penalty 
of  $50  provided  in  the  rules  below  will  accomplish  this 
result,  but  if  it  will  not,  it  should  be  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  It  is  certainly 
much  better  for  the  railroads  to  establish  a  penalty  that  is 
within  reason  than  to  have  the  government  issue  a  set  of 
rules  that  will  establish  a  diversion  penalty  that  will  be 
burdensome. 

These  rules  are  based  upon  the  following  principles:  (1) 
Common  Ijox  cars  are  pooled  on  the  basis  of  cars  contri- 
buted, or  an  equivalent  thereof.  (2)  All  other  equipment 
is  classed  as  "Special"  to  the  owning  line.  The  originating 
line  is  expected  to  provide  sufficient  equipment  of  this  class 
to  take  care  of  the  business  which  it  originates  with  the 
understanding  that  when  this  equipment  is  empty  at  destina- 
tion every  movement  of  the  car  should  be  in  the  interest  of 
its  prompt  return  to  the  owner,  under  as  liberal  rules  as  pos- 
sible to  prevent  unnecessary  empty  mileage. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  no  railroad  will  provide  the  capi- 
tal to  build  equipment  for  someone  else,  and  that  any  pool 
that  is  constructed  must  be  based  upon  the  basis  of  owner- 
ship or  an  equivalent,  and  the  rest  of  the  equipment  must  be 
handled  under  a  separate  set  of  car  service  rules  which  will 
al)solutcly  secure  the  return  of  the  car  to  the  owner  within  a 
reasonable  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  determined  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  handle  box  cars  on  an  o\vnership 
i)asis:  therefore,  the  only  thing  left  to  do  is  to  handle  them 
in  a  pool.  This  eliminates  all  waste  in  empt>-  mileage,  and 
it  rests  with  the  head  of,  the  pool  to  see  that  the  box  cars 
are  properly  distributed,  that  adequate  penalties  are  meted 
out  for  a  failure  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  commis- 
sioner, and  that  each  line  having  an  excess  of  equipment 
over  and  above  what  it  is  entitled  to,  in  accordance  with 
what  it  contributes,  shall  contribute  to  the  owner  an  adequate 
amount  over  and  above  the  per  diem  rate  for  the  use  of  its 
excess  equipment.  This  amount  should  be  based  on  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  cars.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  line  that  secures  a  proportion 
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of  the  rate  should  not  contribute  its  quota  of  cars.  The  pool 
should  be  so  regulated  that  there  will  be  an  equalization  dur- 
ing a  time  of  surplus  as  well  as  during  a  time  of  shortage. 
This  equalization  can  be  so  arranged  that  there  will  be  no 
actual  unnecessary  movement  of  cars  in  order  to  accomplish 
a  just  equalization  in  money. 

Every  manipulation  of  the  pool,  and  the  handling  of  the 
other  equipment  under  an  ownership  basis,  should  be  with  a 
view  of  eliminating  every  unnecessary  mile  of  switcliing  or 
terminal  expense,  thus  securing  the  highest  efficiency  pos- 
sible. To  do  this,  all  roads  must  constitute  themselves  as  a 
unit  in  the  handling  of  empty  cars,  where  an  empty  haul  is 
necessary,  and  instead  of  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  home-route  cars,  and  the  manipulation  of  equip- 
ment on  the  basis  of  each  individual  car,  these  empty  cars 
must  be  so  handled  that  the  car  actually  moves  the  least 
number  of  miles  to  get  home.  If  there  shall  be  an  injustice 
done  to  any  subscriber  line,  it  should  be  adjusted  between 
the  roads  as  a  whole  on  the  basis  of  the  empty  mileage 
handled,  rather  than  to  make  any  attempt  to  handle  each  car 
on  its  record  rights,  which  has  resulted  in  the  unnecessary 
wastage  of  millions  of  dollars  in  this  country. 

Under  the  old  rules  cars  have  been  handled  directly  away 
from  home  in  innumerable  cases,  in  order  to  get  the  car  back 
to  some  specific  junction  point  that  it  may  then  retrace  its 
steps  over  another  road  through  identically  the  same  terri- 
tory, thus  wearing  out  the  cars,  creating  unnecessary  mileage 
and  decreasing  efficiency.  There  is  also  a  heavy  empty  mile- 
age created  on  account  of  the  condition  of  equipment  and 
the  fact  that  while  the  M.  C.  B.  rules  provide  that  foreign 
cars  must  be  repaired  the  same  as  those  belonging  to  the 
owner,  this  in  effect  is  not  done.  There  are  thousands  of 
cars  interchanged  today  which  could  be  made  available  for 
loading  for  a  small  expenditure  of  money,  but  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  owner  in  order  that  the  line  that  has  them 
may  get  rid  of  doing  the  work,  because  it  has  all  it  can  do 
to  take  care  of  its  own  cars.  However,  the  other  fellow  is 
taking  the  same  action,  and  in  the  end  what  we  have  is  a 
large  transportation  expense.' 

As  these  rules  provide  that  the  box  car  equipment,  which 
is  used  as  the  medium  of  interchange,  is  pooled,  the  rules 
for  the  handling  of  the  balance  of  the  equipment  classed  as 
special  equipment,  should  be  tightened  up  to  some  extent, 
but  still  leave  sufficient  flexibility  to  prevent  unnecessary 
handling  of  empty  cars.  This  I  liave  tried  to  cover.  It 
will  be  observed,  for  instance,  that  it  is  provided  that  once  a 
foreign  car  reaches  the  tracks  of  a  railroad  having  direct 
connection  with  the  owner,  there  is  no  other  outlet  than  the 
delivery  of  the  car  to  the  owner,  loaded  or  empty.  The 
writer  believes  this  is  absolutely  right  and  just,  and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  encourage  car  owners  to  provide  themselves 
with  equipment.  A  road  which  serves  coal  interests  pro- 
vides itself  with  equipment  to  take  its  coal  to  market,  and 
it  is  therefore  justly  entitled  to  the  return  of  these  cars. 
Unless  they  are  returned  the  shippers  on  its  line  will  not  be 
provided  with  transportation  facilities.  It  should  be  ex- 
pected by  the  owners  of  this  special  equipment  that  the 
cars  will  be  loaded  in  return  movement  wherever  that  is 
possible  under  the  restrictions  named.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  we  assume  that  any  class  of  equipment  should 
be  returned  empty  that  can  be  loaded,  as  it  would  in  many 
instances  double  the  cost  of  furnishing  transportation  to 
return  a  connecting  line's  cars  empty  and  then  haul  cars 
empty  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  not  only  creates  un- 
necessary expense,  but  would  compel  us  to  increase  our 
equipment  to  handle  a  given  traffic. 

The  car  service  rules  effective  February  21,  provided  that 
cars  may  lie  Iwck-hauled  once.  This  rule  was  impracticable 
in  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  information  with  the 
car  at  all  times  showing  what  service  it  had  performed.  Our 
rules  provide  that  a  car  received  from  a  connecting  line  may 


be  handled  as  desired,  but  it  must  be  disposed  of  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  within  30  days  in  order  to  escape  penal- 
ty. The  penalty  rate  for  the  first  30  days  is  fixed  at  $0.50 
per  day;  for  the  second  30  days,  $2  per  day,  and  for  any 
additional  period,  $5  per  day. 

Under  the  old  penalty  rule  the  delivery  of  a  car  to  a  belt 
line,  or  a  road  for  return  loading,  broke  the  penalty  and 
thus  nullified  the  intent  of  the  rule,  which  was  to  get  the 
car  home.  This  has  been  covered  here  by  a  provision  that 
such  delivery  will  not  break  the  penalty,  provided  the  car 
is  returned  to  the  delivering  line  within  30  days. 

When  it  comes  to  handling  cars  belonging  to  indirect 
connections  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  be  as  liberal  as 
possible,  with  due  regard  to  keeping  the  car  moving  toward 
the  owner  at  all  times.  These  rules  provide  that  a  car  may 
be  moved  locally  loaded  or  empty  but  when  delivered  off 
tlie  line  it  must  always  move  in  the  direction  of  tlie  nearest 
junction  point. 

In  the  absence  of  any  loading  in  accordance  with  the 
various  options  given,  the  car  must  be  short-routed  empt)' 
to  the  owner  at  the  nearest  junction  point,  and  ever)^  line 
must  receive  and  haul  cars  in  home  route  regardless  of 
whether  they  handled  them  under  load  or  not.  This  is  the 
rule  now  in  effect  on  gondola  cars,  as  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service,  and  it  is  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  coal  movements  wonderfully,  by  cutting  out  un- 
necessary empty  haul  and  saving  a  vast  amount  of  money 
in  getting  the  cars  back  to  the  owner.  If  an  injustice  is 
done  to  any  road  it  may  appeal  to  the  Arbitration  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  also  provided  that  cars  may  be  returned  empty 
to  the  delivering  line  by  certain  railroads  to  be  enumerated 
by  the  .\merican  Railway  Association,  and  published  in  the 
Equipment  Register,  having  in  mind  that  roads,  such  as 
traction  lines  and  short  line  railroads  will  not  be  able  to 
find  loading  in  accordance  with  Rule  3,  and  that,  there- 
fore, cars  must  be  returned  empty  or  loaded  to  the  deliver- 
ing line.  However,  as  between  trunk  lines,  or  roads  of 
their  length,  there  is,  in  our  judgment,  no  reason  why  the 
cars  should  not  be  handled  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Rule  3.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  haul  a  car  home  empty, 
these  rules  provide  for  getting  it  home  the  nearest  and  the 
cheapest  way.  Once  a  car  is  billed  home  to  the  owner 
empty  it  may,  of  course,  be  loaded  by  any  line  over  which 
it  passes,  so  long. as  it  is  loaded  in  accordance  with  the 
rules.  The  elimination  of  tlie  charge  for  hauling  an  empty 
car  will  cut  out  an  enormous  amount  of  unnecessary  ac- 
counting. 

For  the  delivery  of  a  car  contrary  to  these  rules  we  have 
provided  a  penalty  of  $50.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
rules  that  Ijear  no  penalty  are  inoperative  and  a  small  penal- 
ty will  not  cure  the  evil.  The  penalty  must  be  sufficiently 
high  to  make  it  absolutely  unprofitable  to  misuse  a  car.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  unless  it  is  done,  any  separate  set 
of  rules  originated  and  put  into  effect  by  anybody,  will  be 
absolutely  ineffective.  I  am  likewise  convinced  that  unless 
we  put  into  effect  both  a  diversion  penalty  and  a  time 
penalty,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  now 
has  the  authority,  will  issue  a  set  of  rules  and  the  penalty 
for  the  infraction  of  these  rules  will  be  much  more  severe 
than  is  here  contemplated.  Indeed,  I  am  not  so  sure  but 
that  this  diversion  penalty  should  be  $100  instead  of  $50. 

Tlie  home-route  card  is  unnecessary  in  the  handling  of 
cars  under  these  rules.  This  will  save  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  in  stationery  and  unnecessary  empty  hauls.  Under 
tlio  rules  proposed  below  the  cars  are  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  initials  stencilled  on  the  cars,  and  they  are  kept 
moving  loaded  or  empty  in  the  direction  of  the  owning  line. 

In  the  event  these  rules  sliould  be  applicable  to  common 
box  cars  at  any  time,  an  additional  clause  should  be  added 
to   Rule    2d   which    sould    provide   that    in   the    event    the 
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balance  as  between  any  two  trunk  line  carriers  shall  be  in 
excess,  say  of  10  per  cent  of  either  line  the  deficient  line 
shall  have  the  right  to  take  cars  belonging  to  a  direct  con- 
nection out  of  an  interchange  point  to  some  point  on  its 
own  line  for  return  loading  in  accordance  with  Rule  2. 

A  Proposed  Code  of  Car  Service  Rules. — To  govern 
all  equipment  other  than  common  box  cars,  which  are 
pooled. 

Rule  1.  (A)  Foreign  cars  must  be  utilized  as  far  as 
practicable  for  loading  to  other  lines,  in  accordance  with 
Rules  2  and  3  in  preference  to  system  cars. 

(B)  Any  road  shall  have  the  right  to  agree  with  any 
other  road  to  deviate  from  Car  Service  Rules  1,  2,  3  and 
4,   inclusive,   in  the  handling  of  cars. 

(C)  The  movement  of  a  foreign  car  except  as  provided 

(D)  A  subscriber*  road  receiving  a  loaded  car  from  a 
in  these  rules   will  constitute   a  diversion, 
non-subscriber**    road,    an    industrial    road   or    a    shipper, 
must  require  that  such  car  be  routed   in  accordance  with 
Rule  2  or  3. 

(E)  Thirty  days  will  be  allowed  each  line  at  the  current 
per  diem  rate.  A  penalty  will  be  added  for  all  time  held 
in  excess  of  30  days  as  indicated  in  Per  Diem  Rule  No.  3. 
The  delivery  of  a  car  empty  to  a  connecting  line  for  return 
loading,  or  to  a  belt  or  switching  line  for  loading  or  un- 
loading, will  not  break  the  penalty  rate,  provided  the  car 
is  returned  to  the  delivering  line  within  30  days. 

Rule  2.     A  car  belonging  to  a  direct  connection  may  be: 

(A)  Moved  locally  loaded  or  empty.  When  delivered  off 
the  line  it  must  be: 

(a)  Returned  to  the  owner  direct,  or 

(b)  So  loaded  that  the  owner  will  participate  in  the 
freight  rate. 

(B)  If  empty  at  a  point  of  interchange  with  the  home 
road  the  car  must  be  confined  to  the  switching  territory  of 
the  holding  road.  If  there  is  no  loading  at  that  point  to  or 
via  the  home  road,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  owner  empty. 

All  lines  interchanging  cars  at  a  common  point  or  within 
switching  limits,  either  over  their  own  rails,  through  an  in- 
termediate line  or  lines,  or  via  a  car  ferry  or  float,  within 
such  switching  limits,  shall  be  considered  a  direct  connec- 
tion under  these  rules.  This  information  shall  be  published 
in  the  Official  Railway  Equipment  Register,  and  when  the 
interchange  is  other  than  via  their  own  rails,  the  channel 
tlirough  which  interchange  is  effected  must  be  shown. 

Note:  Where  a  movement  of  traffic,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
carriers  interested,  requires  the  return  of  empties  belonging 
to  such  lines  at  the  junction  point  where  delivered  loaded 
and  such  carriers  fail  to  agree,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  Per  Diem  Rules  Arbitration  committee,  whose  decision 
in  the  matter  shall  be  final. 

RuLK  3.    A  car  belonging  to  an  indirect  connection  may  be: 

(A)  Moved  locally  loaded  or  empty.  When  delivered 
off  the  line  it  must  be: 

(a)  Loaded  to  any  point  in  the  direction  of.  but  not  be- 
yond, the  nearest  junction  point  with  the  owner,  or 

(b)  Loaded  via  any  route  so  that  the  owner  will  partici- 
pate in  the  freight  rate,  or 

(c)  Loaded  to  any  interchange  point  with  the  home  line, 
provided,  however,  that  the  car  must  be  routed  over  the 
lionie  line  where  common  rates  apply,  or 

(d)  It  may  be  returned  to  the  delivering  line,  if  in  a 
homeward  direction,  but  not  otherwise.  Traction  lines  and 
such  other  lines  as  may  be  designated  by  the  .\mcrican  Rail- 
way Association  may  return  foreign  cars  to  the  delivering 
line,  a  list  of  such  roads  to  be  published  in  the  Official  Rail- 
way Equipment  Register. 

(B)  Short  routed  to  the  owner  at  the  nearest  junction 

*  Subscriber — A  road  which  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Per  Diem  Rules  sgree- 
ment. 

•*  Non-Subscriber — A  road  which  is  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Per  Diem 
Rules  agreement. 


point,  without  charge.  Such  a  car  may  be  loaded  in  accord- 
ance with  these  rules,  by  any  line  over  which  it  passes  en 
route  home. 

Rule  4.  (A)  A  loaded  foreign  car  may  be  delivered  to  a 
switching  road  to  be  unloaded  within  the  switching  district. 
Such  delivery  shall  be  indicated  on  the  junction  report  by 
the  letters  "F.  U." 

(B)  If  the  car  belongs  to  a  direct  connection  of  the 
switching  line  at  that  point,  it  must  be  handled  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  2. 

(C)  If  the  car  belongs  to  a  direct  connection  of  the 
switching  line,  outside  of  the  junction  point  at  which  it  was 
received  it  must  be  loaded  in  accordance  with  Rule  2,  or  it 
may  be  returned  to  the  delivery  line,  provided  its  movement 
is  confined  to  the  switching  territor)\ 

(D)  If  the  car  belongs  to  an  indirect  connection  of  the 
switching  line,  it  must  be  loaded  in  accordance  with  Rule 
3,  or  returned  empty  to  the  delivering  line,  provided  its 
movement  is  confined  to  the  switching  territory. 

(E)  .An  empty  foreign  car  belonging  to  an  indirect  con- 
nection of  the  delivering  line,  and  the  line  to  which  it  is 
delivered,  may  be  delivered  to  a  connecting  road  for  return 
loading.  Such  delivery  shall  be  indicated  on  the  junction 
report  by  the  letters  "F.  L."  The  loading  road  must  route 
the  car  in  accordance  with  these  rules.  If  a  car  is  loaded 
within  a  switching  district  the  carrier  line  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  its  correct  loading. 

(F)  A  car  belonging  to  a  direct  connection  of  the  switch- 
ing line,  outside  of  the  switching  district,  may  be  delivered 
to  it  to  be  loaded  within  the  switching  district  and  returned 
to  the  delivering  line.  The  carrier  line  shall  be  responsible 
for  its  correct  loading  and  the  car  will  be  treated  as  belong- 
ing to  a  direct  or  indirect  connection  of  the  carrier  road. 

(G)  A  car  belonging  to  a  direct  connection  must  not 
be  delivered  to  a  connecting  line  for  return  loading,  unless 
it  is  to  be  loaded  within  a  switching  district,  it  being  the 
intention  that  once  a  foreign  car  gets  on  to  any  road  that 
has  a  connection  with  the  owner  it  must  go  home. 

A  Box  Car  Pool 

Box  cars  are  to  be  pooled  on  the  basis  of  ownership,  each 
line  to  be  entitled  to  its  ownership  in  box  cars  or  the  equiv- 
alent. The  pool  shall  be  based  upon  the  following  prin- 
ciples : 

1.  No  box  cars  of  less  than  60,000-lb.  capacity  are  to  be 
put  into  the  pool. 

2.  In  order  that  cars  may  be  loaded  in  both  directions, 
so  far  as  practicable,  a  definite  standard  of  excellence  shall 
be  established,  and  no  cars  shall  be  offered  in  interchange 
that  do  not  measure  up  to  this  standard. 

3.  All  railroads,  including  switching  and  belt  lines,  shall, 
witliin  five  years,  be  required  to  provide  themselves  with 
sufficient  equipment  to  take  care  of  their  proportion  of  the 
through  haul,  as  well  as  their  local  requirements:  provided, 
however,  that  such  roads  may  be  excepted  from  this  order  by 
the  American  Railway  Association  as  it  may  deem  necessan.-. 

4.  Until  such  time  as  purely  switching  lines,  belt  lines, 
and  so-called  tap  lines,  which  originate  traffic  and  own  no 
cars,  provide  themselves  with  their  quota  of  equipment,  such 
cars  as  are  delivered  to  such  lines  will  be  charged  to  the  de- 
livering line  until  they  clear  to  another  carrier  line. 

>.  Each  member  of  the  pool  shall  be  entitled  to  the  num- 
ber of  box  cars  on  its  line,  including  those  charged  to  belt, 
switching  or  tap  lines,  as  provided  in  Rule  4,  as  contri- 
buted b>-  it  to  the  pool. 

6.  During  a  car  .shortage,  when  any  member  line  is 
short  of  its  ownership,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  such  compen- 
sation per  car  per  day,  in  addition  to  the  regular  per  diem, 
for  the  cars  it  is  sliort,  in  accordance  w-ith  the  cars  contri- 
buted to  the  pool,  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  pool. 
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7.  Equipment  shall  be  equalized  during  times  of  sur- 
plus in  an  equitable  manner,  either  by  the  actual  movement 
of  cars,  or  by  a  proper  credit  to  a  line  having  a  surplus,  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  movement  of  cars  when  the}-  are 
not  needed  by  the  deficient  lines. 

8.  The  pool  commissioner  shall  have  supreme  authority 
in  the  matter  of  handling  cars,  and  his  instructions  shall  be 
obeyed  implicitly.  There  shall  be  an  adequate  penalty 
established  for  failure  to  move  cars  as  ordered  by  the  com- 
missioner, and  also  a  penalty  rate  paid  over  and  above  the 
regular  established  per  diem  rate  on  all  cars  held  in  ex- 
cess of  ownership  during  a  car  shortage. 

9.  Per  diem  settlements  shall  be  made  at  the  current 
per  diem  rate  with  all  car  owners.  Any  excess  paid  by 
lines  having  more  than  their  allotment  shall  be  paid  to  the 
pool,  to  be  distributed  by  them  to  the  deficient  lines. 

Code  of  Per  Diem  Rules 

Rule  3.  Foreign  freight  cars  must  be  handled  as  pre- 
scribed in  Rules  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  the  Code  of  Car  Service 
Rules  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  subject  to  the 
following  penalties: 

Diversion  Penalty:  A  road  diverting  a  foreign  freight 
car  shall  pay  to  the  owner  thereof  the  sum  of  $50  in  addi- 
tion to  the  per  diem. 

Time  Penalty:  If  a  foreign  freight  car  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  road  for  any  period  over  30  days,  computed  as 
per  Rule  1,  Paragraph  E,  such  road  shall  pay  to  the  owner 


PLANS  MATURED  FOR  N.  R.  A.  A.  EXHIBIT 

The  National  Railway  Appliances  Association  has  made 
full  announcement  to  its  membership  of  the  plans  for  the 
exhibition  of  railway  appliances  to  be  held  in  the  Coliseum 
and  Annex,  Chicago,  March  IS  to  21,  1918,  inclusive.  This 
annual  exhibit  has  grown  from  a  small  beginning  until  it  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  of  its  kind,  the 
principal  difficulty  confronting  the  management  in  recent 
years  Ijeing  to  provide  the  space  desired  by  those  applying 
for  this  privilege.  The  association  expresses  the  confident 
hoije  that  the  tenth  exhibit,  to  be  held  next  March,  will  be 
one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

A  floor  plan  of  the  exhilaition  space,  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, has  been  sent  to  interested  companies.  Special  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Coliseum  is  through  the  Annex,  as  in  the  1917  e.vhibition. 
The  principal  change  in  the  floor  plan  is  the  elimination 
of  the  wide  center  aisle  running  across  the  building  opposite 
the  main  exit  and  a  slight  rearrangement  of  the  spaces  to 
provide  31  additional  booths.  The  association  received  68 
applications  for  exhibit  space  last  year  which  could  not  be 
filled  and  of  these  31  companies  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  membership  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  secure  space  in  the  Coliseum. 

The  prospects  for  a  successful  exhibit  this  year  are  highly 
encouraging.  Within  a  week  of  the  mailing  of  the  notices  to 
members,   45   applications   for  space  were  received   and   on 
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thereof  a  penalty  rate  of  $0.50  per  day  for  the  first  30 
days'  excess  time,  $2  per  day  for  the  second  30  days  and 
$5  per  day  for  any  additional  period  in  addition  to  the  per 
diem  rate  for  the  further  use  of  the  car;  e.xcept  where  such 
penalty  is  not  reported  to  car  owner  within  6  months  after 
the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  it  accrued,  the  time 
penalty  rate  shall  be  increased  $0.10  per  car  per  day. 

In  case  either  of  the  above  penalties  is  not  reported  to 
the  car  owner  within  12  months  after  the  last  day  of  the 
month  in  which  it  accrued,  the  car  owner  shall  have  the 
right  to  show  a  deduction  of  the  amount  in  its  first  open 
per  diem  report. 

Where  a  car  is  delivered  to  a  switching  road  to  be  loaded 
or  unloaded  and  is  returned  to  the  delivering  line,  or  where 
a  car  is  delivered  empty  to  a  carrier  road  for  return  load- 
ing, such  delivery  will  not  break  the  time  penalty,  provid- 
ing the  car  is  returned  within  30  days  after  delivery. 


October  22,  two  weeks  before  the  spaces  will  be  allotted, 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  area  available  had  been  applied 
for. 

The  general  arrangements  for  the  exhibit  are  the  same  as 
in  previous  years,  although  a  number  of  minor  changes  are 
announced.  A  new  plan  for  handling  power  and  lighting 
service  will  be  used  and  no  nickel  telephones  will  be  placed 
in  the  booths,  as  in  past  years.  The  association  will  provide 
ample  telephone  service  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  main 
building  which  may  be  used  at  5  cents  per  call.  The  asso- 
ciation will  also  provide  uniformed  attendants  and  messen- 
gers to  take  care  of  incoming  calls.  Another  important  pro- 
vision for  the  1918  exhibit  is  that  no  one  will  be  allowed  in 
the  building  during  the  erecting  and  dismantling  period 
without  a  workman's  pass.  The  detailed  arrangements  for 
this  exhibit  are  in  cliarge  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  C.  W. 
Kelly,  349  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 


Western   Railway   Club   Meeting   at   Chicago 

Locomotive  Terminal  Delays  the  Main  Topic  of  Dis- 
cussion. Addresses  By  H.T.Bentley  and  Samuel  O.Dunn 


THE  Western  Railway  Club  met  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  on  October  15.  H.  T.  Bentley,  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  and  machinery  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  read  a  paper  on  Locomotive 
Terminal  Delays,  which  was  followed  by  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  which  A.  R.  Kipp,  president  of  the  club,  and 
mechanical  department  officials,  particularly  roundhouse 
foremen,  participated.  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette,  delivered  an  informal  address,  which,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Bentley's  paper,  is  abstracted  below. 

LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINAL  DELAYS 
By  H.  T.  Bentley 

Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  and  Machinery,  Chicago  & 
North  Western 

While  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  Locomotive  Terminal 
Delays,  it  might  just  as  well  be  called  "Keeping  Engines 
Moving,  or  How  the  Round  House  and  Shop  Men  Are  Help- 
ing to  Win  the  War."  One  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  time  is  a  prompt  movement  of  engines  from  their 
arrival  at  the  coal  shed  until  they  are  ready  for  service  again 
.so  as  to  handle  properly  not  only  the  troops,  but  also  the  am- 
munition, grain,  and  other  commodities  that  are  just  as 
necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  ending  as  are  the 
iioys  in  the  trenches. 

I  am  not  going  into  technical  details,  but  will  simply 
enumerate  a  few  things  that  help  to  expedite  engine  move- 


Report  of  Delays  to  Engines  in  Terminal  Service 
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Report  for  Recording  Delays  to  Locomotives  at  Terminals 

nients  at  tcnninals.  First  of  all  the  round  house  foreman 
must  l)e  a  hustler  and  a  good  all  around  man,  one  who  has 
the  good  will  of  the  men.  I  believe  the  round  house  foreman 
is  entitled  to  more  of  our  consideration  than  is  sometimes 
given  him. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  good  investments  for 
a  busy  round  house. 

Coaling  facilities  tliat  will  coal  engines  quickly  without 
spilling  coal  on  the  ground  to  be  shoveled  into  cinder  cars 
or  otherwise  wasted. 

Clinlver  pits  where  cinders  can  be  handled  with  the  great- 
est dispatch  and  the  least  amount  of  labor. 

Sanding  apparatus  that  will  quickly  deliver  the  sand  in 
the  box  instead  of  on  the  boiler  and  the  running  board,  and 
so  located  that  the  tender  can  be  filled  at  same  time. 

Penstocks  or  water  tanks  properly  situated  so  that  if  a 


numjjer  of  engines  are  waiting  to  be  coaled,  the  last  engine 
in  can  get  water  without  having  to  switch  all  of  the  others 
or  wait  until  they  are  moved  up  past  the  penstock.  In  the 
case  of  a  busy  terminal,  a  separate  penstock  for  switch  en- 
gines is  a  great  time  saver.  All  spouts  should  be  large 
enough  so  that  no  unnecessary  delay  occurs  when  taking 
water. 

An  engine  washing  device  located  outside  with  proper 
drainage  so  that  water  will  be  carried  off  to  the  sewer. 

The  turntable  should  be  power  operated  and  the  tractor 
house  so  located  that  the  operator  can  see  the  rails  at  both 
ends.  A  recent  installation  of  a  large  table  came  to  my 
notice  where  the  operator  could  not  properly  see  the  rails  at 
either  end,  making  it  necessary  for  two  men  to  be  employed 
where  only  one  would  have  IJeen  needed  if  the  house  had 
jjeen  properly  located. 

It  is  hardly  possible  under  present  conditions  to  get  along 
without  having  the  use  of  oxy-acetylene  and  electric  welding 
outfits  in  a  round  house.  Numerous  terminal  delays  can  be 
saved  with  these  outfits  almost  every  day,  especially  in  bad 
water  territon,-  where  firebox  and  flue  troubles  are  serious. 
The  welding  of  flues  does  overcome  delays  and  the  extension 
of  this  practice  should  be  considered,  although  we  are  told, 
that  unless  equipped  with  welding  apparatus  in  the  round 
houses  to  follow  the  work  up,  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
experienced  in  case  of  leakage. 

Labor  saving  devices  of  all  sorts  never  were  in  such  great 
demand  as  at  present,  and  the  men  who  were  far  sighted 
enough  to  equip  their  shops,  engine  houses,  and  engines  w^ith 
them  are  now  reaping  the  benefit. 

A  portable  electric  light  cluster  with  a  reflector  is  a  great 
help  to  a  difficult  night  job;  there  ought  to  be  one  or  more 
in  every  busy  round  house.  For  reducing  terminal  delays 
they  are  a  good  investment  and  easily  made. 

The  dropping  of  wheels  to  replace  driving  box  brasses 
and  take  up  lateral  motion  is  a  big  job,  but  with  proper 
devices  applied  to  your  engines,  much  terminal  delay  can  be 
overcome;  we  have  recently  had  two  engines  come  to  the 
shops  for  the  first  time  in  five  years  for  driving  wheels  to 
be  removed.  During  that  time,  side  play  was  taken  up,  new- 
brasses  applied  and  tires  changed  without  dropping  the 
wheels. 

The  hot  water  washout  plant  has  been  in  service  long 
enough  to  fully  prove  its  usefulness  in  conserving  coal,  water 
and  time. 

The  emptying  of  sand  bo.xes  to  make  repairs  to  sanders  or 
to  get  rid  of  wet  sand  is  the  cause  of  lots  of  delays  and  pro- 
fanity, both  of  which  can  be  overcome  by  proper  attention 
in  shops  by  knowing  that  joints  are  water  tight  and  using 
a  Sander  that  can  be  repaired  from  the  outside  without  the 
necessity  of  emptying  the  box  and  spilling  sand  over  the  ma- 
chinery. 

The  retaining  of  heat  in  a  i)oiler,  where  such  action  can 
l)e  taken,  not  only  helps  overcome  clcla>s,  but  conserves  wood 
and  coal,  both  of  which  are  in  great  demand.  In  some  tests 
made  a  few  months  ago,  it  was  shown  tliat  it  took  about  twice 
the  amount  of  steam  from  the  blower  line  to  raise  steam  on 
an  engine  when  cold,  as  compared  with  one  with  hot  water 
in  the  boiler.  We  periodically  talk  about  covering  stacks 
and  sometimes  do  it,  but  after  a  while  the  practice  is  dropped. 
We  all  know  that  heat,  or  its  equivalent,  dollars  and  cents, 
can  be  saved  by  covering  the  stack  of  a  hot  engine,  then  whv 
don't  ^ve  do  it? 

What  delays  can  be  charged  up  to  an  inadequate  blowt^r 
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system,  and  why  doesn't  someone  get  up  a  device  that  will 
be  effective  and  more  economical.  The  condensation  that 
takes  place  in  a  blower  line  from  the  boiler  room,  around  the 
house  and  then  to  the  locomotive  is  simply  a  waste  of  coal 
that  some  inventive  genius  should  be  able  to  overcome.  ^  A 
blower  line  is  a  good  conden.ser,  but  not  a  very  economical 
medium  for  steam  raising. 

The  firing  up  of  locomotives  is  a  job  that  is  done  hundreds 
of  times  every  day,  and  if  any  member  has  a  method  of  doing 
this  more  economically  and  quickly  than  by  the  practice  of 
using  wood  and  coal  and  will  tell  us  about  it,  we  may  be 
able  to  save  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  shovels  of  coal  on  each 
fire. 

Men  speeding  up  their  work  in  the  shops  and  round  houses, 
and  doing  it  well  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  credit  as  people 
in  other  occupations  who  are  doing  their  bit  for  this  glorious 
country  of  ours. 

The  drawing  office  is  sometimes  responsible  for  delays  in 
round  houses,  and  if  the  round  house  foremen  were  consulted 
more  often  by  the  mechanical  engineer,  many  annoying  de- 
lays due  to  poor  design  or  inaccessible  parts  would  be  over- 
come. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  us  are  still  doing  some  things 
that  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  you  might  call  them  "frills." 
A  short  time  ago  we  held  a  staff  meeting  at  which  this  sub- 
ject was  discussed,  and  decided  to  postpone  doing  some  things 
not  detrimental  to  the  service,  until  a  more  opportune  time. 

Engineers  can  save  delays  at  the  terminal  by  correctly  re- 
porting the  work  that  actually  needs  doing;  the  work  slip 
that  shows  a  bad  pound  on  the  right  side,  or  packing  blow- 
ing without  saying  where,  or  the  air  pump  not  working,  or 
something  wrong  with  the  injector,  causes  lots  of  unnecessary 
work  looking  for  a  defect  that  should  have  been  located  in 
service  and  which  in  some  cases  is  difficult  to  find  on  a  dead 
engine.  Coal  can  also  be  saved  by  the  engine  crew  not  com- 
ing to  the  clinker  pit  with  a  lot  of  green  coal  in  the  fire  box, 
as  it  is  only  knocked  out  and  wasted;  we  cannot  afford  to 
waste  coal  at  any  time,  but  now  to  do  so  is  almost  a  crime. 

The  open  sided  clinker  pjt  with  a  depressed  track  for  cin- 
der cars  is  standard  with  us,  but  with  the  present  labor  short- 
age it  is  a  question  whether  there  is  not  something  that  re- 
quires less  labor  and  can  handle  cinders  more  economically. 
A  copy  of  our  "Delays  to  Engines  in  Terminal  Service" 
report  is  shown  herewith,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
very  little  work  is  required  to  give  information  as  to  the  total 
delay  and  the  cause. 

A  more  elaborate  report  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  pages  595  and  596  of  the  October  5,  1917,  issue, 
and  a  full  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  method  of  handling 
it.  While  these  reports,  of  course,  require  some  one  to  keep 
track  of  all  movements  and  delays,  yet  the  information  given 
enables  the  master  mechanic  to  put  his  finger  on  irregulari- 
ties and  correct  them. 

Most  of  us  are  able  to  say  what  we  could  do  if  we  had  all 
the  improvements  we  might  think  necessary,  but  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  some  of  those  things  now,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
utilize  the  facilities  we  have  to  the  best  advantage  to  keep 
the  wheels  moving;  by  getting  good  results  under  those  con- 
ditions we  really  are  bigger  and  better  men  than  if  sur- 
rounded with  every  convenience  for  turning  engines  prompt- 
ly. Difficulties  bring  out  a  man's  resourcefulness,  and  the 
more  difiiculties  successfully  overcome,  the  more  valuable  is 
that  man  to  his  employers. 

Discussion 
Some  roads  reported  that  at  the  present  time  the  average 
service  obtained  from  locomotives  has  been  increased  to 
6,000  miles  per  month  in  freight  service  and  9,000  miles  per 
month  in  passenger  service.  The  practice  of  filling  tenders 
not  quite  to  the  top  has  been  adopted  by  one  road  to  con- 


serve coal  and  save  labor  at  the  terminal.  The  necessity  for 
power  operated  devices  for  handling  cinders  was  emphasized 
by  one  of  the  speakers,  who  told  of  a  terminal  employing 
eight  laborers  on  this  work,  where  it  was  necessary  to  hire 
42  new  men  in  a  single  month.  Several  roads  were  reported 
to  Ije  using  stack  covers;  some  are  attached  to  the  stack, 
while  others  are  suspended  by  chains  inside  the  smoke  jack. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  an  opening  from  2  in. 
to  4  in.  in  diameter  in  the  cover  to  prevent  the  engine  sweat- 
ing. As  an  instance  of  the  special  methods  used  to  keep 
power  in  service,  a  foreman  at  one  locomotive  terminal  told 
how  one-eighth  inch  was  removed  from  the  flanges  of  an 
entire  set  of  drivers  without  dropping  the  wheels  by  means 
of  a  cutting  tool  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  locomotive. 

ADDRESS  BY  SAMUEL  O.  DUNN 
The  presentation  of  Mr.  Bentley's  paper  was  succeeded  by 
an  informal  talk  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette,  on  the  railway  situation.  Mr.  Dunn  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  railways  in  the  year  1916 
handled  about  25  per  cent  more  freight  traffic  than  in  1915, 
and  that  on  top  of  that  they  are  handling  in  1917  a  vastly 
larger  traffic  than  they  did  in  1916.  The  freight  traffic 
handled  in  July,  1917,  was  20  per  cent  greater  than  that 
handled  in  the  same  month  of  1916  and  48  per  cent  greater 
than  that  handled  in  the  same  month  of  1915.  The  increase 
in  July,  1917,  over  July,  1915,  was  equal  to  the  total  freight 
traffic  handled  in  a  year  before  the  war  by  the  combined  rail- 
ways of  Japan,  Spain,  Sweden,  New  South  Wales,  Switzer- 
land and  Brazil.  This  great  increase  in  traffic  has  been 
handled  with  practically  no  addition  to  the  available  equip- 
ment, which  showed  that  there  had  been  a  great  augmenta- 
tion of  the  efficiency  with  which  equipment  was  being 
handled.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  total  business  being 
Iiandled,  passenger  as  well  as  freight,  is  now  the  greatest  in 
history,  the  tendency  of  net  operating  income  is  to  de- 
cline. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1917  gross  earnings  were  12.2 
per  cent  greater  than  in  the  same  months  of  1916,  while  oper- 
ating expenses  were  18i<^  per  cent  greater,  taxes  were  17^ 
per  cent  greater  and  net  operating  income  was  3.7  per  cent 
less  for  the  railways  as  a  whole. 

Furthermore,  during  this  period  transportation  expenses 
increased  over  26  per  cent,  while  expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance and  equipment  increased  only  121-2  per  cent  and  expen- 
ditures for  maintenance  of  way  only  7.6  per  cent.  These 
increases  were  relatively  so  small  that  they  would  not  cover 
the  increased  cost  due  directly  to  advances  in  wages  and  in 
the  prices  of  materials  and  the  only  rational  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  is  that  railway  properties  are  not  being  main- 
tained to  as  high  standard  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  \Vhen 
we  entered  the  war  it  seemed  that  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  the  railways  would  be  that  of  moving  the  tremendous 
traffic  which  would  be  offered  to  them.  Thus  far,  however, 
they  liave  been  able  to  do  this  and  it  begins  to  appear  that 
the  problem  of  adequately  maintaining  the  properties  will 
prove  to  be  an  even  more  difficult  one.  The  obstacles  en- 
countered in  getting  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor  and  suffi- 
cient materials  and  the  high  wages  of  labor  and  the  high 
]irices  of  materials  are  likely  to  make  the  problem  of  main- 
tenance increasingly  difficult,  but  the  speaker  believed  that 
the  lo\alty,  the  ability  and  the  energy  of  the  railway  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  country  would  find  means  for 
solving  the  problem.  The  fact  that  net  earnings  are  declin- 
ing while  the  roads  arc  handling  the  largest  traffic  in  their 
history  shows  the  need  for  advances  in  rates,  and  Mr.  Dunn 
predicted  that  if  the  railways  continued  to  render  the  splen- 
did service  to  the  public  that  they  have  been  rendering  since 
tlie  country  entered  the  war  public  opinion  would  compel 
the  regulating  authorities  to  grant  the  needed  advances  in 
rates. 


State  Railroad  Legislation  Passed  in  1917 

Laws  Affecting   Strikes,   Grade   Crossing   Protection, 
Wage  Payments  and  Trespassing  on  Railway  Premises 


SOME  of  the  more  important  of  the  140  laws  relating  to 
railway  operation  passed  by  state  legislatures  in  1917 
are  abstracted  below.    Similar  laws  passed  in  different 
states  have  been  grouped  together  as  far  as  possible. 

Labor  Legislation 

New  Jersey  House  Bill  223  repeals  the  excess  train  crew 
law  of  191j  and  empowers  the  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
after  notice  and  liearing,  to  direct  any  railroad  to  employ 
such  a  number  of  emplo3'ees  on  its  trains  as  tlie  commission 
deems  necessary  to  enforce  safe,  adequate  and  proper  ser- 
vice for  the  protection  of  tlie  public  and  the  employees  of 
the  road.  The  act  prohibits  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  men  in  train  crews  without  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Utah  House  Bill  10  and  Minnesota  House  Bill  18  author- 
ize the  organization  of  labor  unions  and  prohibit  state 
courts  from  granting  injunctions  in  any  case  growing  out 
of  a  labor  dispute  unless  necessary  to  prevent  irreparable 
injury  to  property  or  property  rights,  for  which  there  is  no 
adequate  remedy  at  law.  New  Hampshire  House  Bill  322 
prohibits  any  employer  from  soliciting  or  advertising  for 
employees  during  a  strike  without  stating  plainly  that  a 
strike  exists. 

Oliio  House  Bill  107  and  Michigan  House  Bill  116  pro- 
hibit a  railway  from  discharging  or  disciplining  an  employee 
on  information  involving  his  honesty,  integrity  or  a  breach 
of  rules  furnished  by  a  special  agent,  detective  or  spotter, 
without  advising  the  accused  of  the  specific  charges  against 
him  and  giving  Iiim  an  opportunity  to  be  lieard. 

Wisconsin  Joint  Resolution  72  declares  against  the  set- 
ting aside  or  abatement,  even  temporarily,  during  the  war, 
of  laws  designed  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  laborers. 

West  Virginia  Senate  Bill  62,  North  Dakota  Senate  Bill 
78,  New  Mexico  House  Bill  24,  Nebraska  House  Bill  33, 
and  Tennessee  House  Bill  264  require  railroads  to  pay  wages 
semi-monthly. 

Laws  Affecting  Trespassers 
South  Dakota  House  Bill  355,  New  York  House  Bill  937, 
New  Hampshire  House  Bill  453,  Wyoming  Senate  Bill  53, 
and  Connecticut  State  Bill  61,  although  differing  somewhat 
in  their  provisions,  all  aim  to  prevent  trespassers  from  steal- 
ing rides  on  railroad  cars  or  locomotives.  The  Wyoming 
bill  makes  conductors  in  charge  of  cars  or  trains  special 
constables  with  autliority  to  arrest  offenders  and  deliver  them 
to  the  first  available  .sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff.  House  Bill 
116  passed  by  the  same  legislature  vests  similar  powers  in 
enginemen.  The  New  Hampshire  and  South  Dakota  bills 
have  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  Wyoming  laws. 

Iowa  House  Bill  381  prohiliits  the  occupation  of  a  car 
or  locomotive  by  force  and  without  the  consent  of  the  per- 
sons in  charge  of  it.  It  likewise  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
one  to  enter  a  car  or  engine  with  a  dangerous  weapon  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  a  public  offense.  Michigan 
Senate  Bill  261,  Connecticut  Senate  Bill  61  and  New  York 
House  Bill  937  make  it  unlawful  for  unauthorized  persons 
to  walk  upon  or  along  the  railway  tracks  or  right  of  way 
except  at  a  public  or  private  crossing.  The  New  York  law- 
provides  specific  penalties,  a  feature  heretofore  lacking:  and 
this  change  will  greatly  facilitate  enforcement. 

New  Hampshire  House  Bill  584  j-yrovides  a  maximum 
penalty  of  $.5,000  or  ten  years  imprisonment,  or  lioth,  for 
any  one  who  injures,  destroys  or  damages  railroad  property 
or  tampers  with  a  railway  switch. 


Grade  Crossing  Legislation 

Vermont  Senate  Bill  106  requires  steam  railways  to  ex- 
pend not  less  than  $75  per  mile  each  year  in  the  removal  of 
grade  crossings,  specifying  that  the  most  dangerous  crossings 
be  removed  first. 

Illinois  Senate  Bill  409  authorizes  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  to  direct  the  highway  commission  to  abolish, 
alter  or  relocate  railway  crossings  at  highways  or  public 
roads  where  such  a  change  is  necessary  to  preserve  or  pro- 
mote safety.  Wisconsin  Senate  Bill  572  empowers  the  Rail- 
road Commission  to  establish  the  grade  of  of  the  tracks  of  any 
railroads  throughout  a  county  containing  a  city  of  the  first 
class  in  anticipation  of  a  future  separation  of  grades  at 
streets  and  highway  crossings. 

Maine  House  Bill  650  authorizes  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission to  fix  the  maximum  speed  at  which  trains  may  be 
run  over  grade  crossings  and  prohibits  the  unreasonable  or 
negligent  otjstruction  of  such  crossings  by  engines,  tenders 
or  cars. 

Illinois  Senate  Bill  409  requires  that  drivers  of  self- 
propelled  vehicles  reduce  speed  to  a  maximum  of  10  miles 
an  hour  on  approaching  grade  crossings  and  come  to  a  full 
stop  at  crossings  where  stop  signs  are  posted. 

Connecticut  Senate  Bill  580  directs  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  to  determine  what  crossings  are  such  that  pub- 
lic safety  requires  self-propelled  vehicles  to  stop  and  re- 
quires that  prescribed  stop  signs  be  set  up  at  these  places. 
New  Hampshire  House  Bill  68  requires  drivers  of  self- 
propelled  vehicles  to  reduce  their  speeds  to  10  miles  an 
liour  when  approaching  within  100  feet  of  highway  grade 
crossing. 

Maine  Senate  Bill  349  authorizes  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  to  require  steam  railways  to  install,  maintain 
and  operate  automatic  signals  at  their  own  expiense  at  high- 
way crossings  where,  after  notice  and  hearing,  it  is  determined 
that  signals  are  necessary  to  protect  public  safety.  The  act 
defines  automatic  signals  as  devices  which  are  audible  and 
visible  tw  day  and  night  and  which  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  trains. 

Smoke  Prevention 

Minnesota  House  Bill  395  authorizes  cities  of  not  less 
than  20,000  or  over  50,000  inhabitants  to  enact  ordinances 
with  penalties  to  regulate,  prohibit  or  abate  the  emission  of 
dense  smoke  within  their  limits. 

Wisconsin  House  Bill  359  empowers  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission to  authorize  railways  to  use  electricity  in  lieu  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power  or  to  use  both  whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commission,  upon  petition  and  after  hearing, 
a  total  or  partial  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam  will 
be  Iseneficial  to  the  railroad  and  to  the  community  or  territory 
ser\-ed  by  it. 

M.\rking  Vehicles  Carrying  Explosives 

Montana  Senate  Bill  51  and  New  Jersey  House  Bill  434 
provide  that  vehicles  earning  explosives  shall  display  a  red 
flag  bearing  tlie  word  "danger"  on  a  pole  at  the  front  end, 
or  in  lieu  of  the  flag  the  words,  "Explosives,  Danger,"  in 
white  letters  at  least  six  inches  high,  printed  on  or  attached 
to  tlie  ends  and  each  side  of  such  vehicles.  The  bills  also 
proliibit  the  placing  of  metal  tools  or  pieces  of  metal  or 
matches  in  the  body  of  vehicles  containing  explosives.  The 
bills  do  not  apply  to  explosives  transported  m  conformity 
with  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or 
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to  military  or  naval  forces,  nor  to  explosives  carried  in  small 
quantities. 

Cak  Service  Regulation 

Kansas  Senate  Bill  107  requires  railways  to  furnish  cars 
to  shippers  within  a  period  not  exceeding  three  days  for 
an  order  of  ten  cars,  not  more  than  six  days  for  between 
10  and  30  cars,  and  not  more  than  ten  days  for  30  cars  or 
more,  after  written  application  has  been  made  to  the  super- 
intendent, agent  or  other  person  in  charge  of  transportation. 
Cars  must  be  placed  at  the  points  indicated  in  the  application 
and  in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  are  made  without 
preference  to  any  person.  In  emergencies  respecting  the 
transportation  of  any  particular  product,  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  may  require  that  the  class  of  cars  needed  to 
handle  the  commodity  be  furnished  within  such  a  reason- 
able time  as  it  may  prescribe. 

North  Dakota  House  Bill  195  requires  railways  to  furnish 
and  distribute  cars  to  elevators  in  proportion  to  their  daily 
grain  receipts. 

Nebraska  House  Bill  40  authorizes  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission, if  it  finds  after  a  hearing  that  the  supply  of  cars 
on  a  railroad  is  inadequate,  to  issue  an  order  prescribing 
rules  for  the  distribution  of  cars  to  divisions  and  stations 
of  the  railroad  and  to  shippers  at  such  stations  based  upon 
the  relative  volume  of  shipments  from  each  division,  station 
or  shipper. 

Nebraska  House  Bill  419  requires  railways  to  transport 
live  stock  from  the  point  of  receipt  to  destination  at  a 
minimum  average  speed  of  18  miles  an  hour  on  main  lines 
and  12  miles  an  hour  on  branch  lines  when  trains  contain 
six  or  more  carloads,  and  at  a  minimum  average  speed  of 
12  miles  an  hour  on  main  lines  and  10  miles  an  hour  on 
branch  lines  when  trains  contain  less  than  six  carloads.  The 
computation  of  speed  does  not  include  the  necessary  time 
consumed  in  picking  up,  setting  out,  loading  or  unloading 
carloads  of  stock  at  stations,  the  time  consumed  awaiting  con- 
solidation with  main  line  trains  at  junction  points — not  ex- 
ceeding two  hours  at  eacli  jonction  point — nor  the  time  con- 
sumed in  watering  and  feeding  the  stock.  The  law  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  movement  of  livestock  from  Omaha  for  feeding  or 
breeding  purposes  and  permits  the  carriers,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Railway  Commission,  to  designate  three  days 
weekly  as  stock  shipping  days  on  branch  lines  not  over  125 
miles  long. 

Minnesota  House  Bill  40  requires  the  delivery  of  livestock 
to  chutes  at  stockyards  to  which  they  are  billed  within  five 
hours  after  the  arrival  at  a  terminal,  provided  the  stockyards 
are  within  a  radius  of  20  miles.  Of  this  time,  switching 
roads  whose  principal  business  is  transferring  livestock  from 
terminal  interchange  points  to  stockyards  for  unloading,  shall 
be  allowed  not  more  than  three  hours  after  receipt  from  the 
carrier  road  to  deliver  the  stock  to  chutes. 

Texas  House  Bill  173  prohibits  railways  from  confiscat- 
ing or  otherwise  converting  to  their  own  use  any  carload 
shipments  or  substantial  portions  thereof  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  owner  or  consignee.  The  law  does  not  apply 
to  freight  damaged  or  intermingled  with  other  freight  in 
wrecks,  or  refused  or  unclaimed  freight. 

Florida  House  Bill  4  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  carrier 
which  receives  a  line  haul  to  make  any  charges  for  switch- 
ing a  car  to  or  from  a  loading  or  unloading  point  located 
on  its  line,  sidetracks  or  spurs.  This  law  applies  to  in- 
trastate shipments  only. 

North  Dakota  Senate  Bill  86  requires  railways  to  attach 
to  every  stock  freight  train  containing  25  or  more  cars  of 
livestock  a  sleeping  car  sufficient  for  the  accommodation 
and  protection  of  persons  accompanying  stock. 

Missouri  Senate  Bill  181  requires  railroads  to  stop  all 
regular  passenger  trains,  whether  wholly  or  partially  en- 
gaged in  intrastate  passenger  service,  at  county  seat  stations 


and  at  junctions  where  stations  are  maintained  for  the  recep- 
tion and  discharge  of  passengers. 

Nebraska  House  Bill  67  relieves  railroads  from  the  neces- 
sity of  operating  exclusive  passenger  trains  on  lines  con- 
structed subsequent  to  January  1,  1917,  until  such  lines  earn 
to  exceed  seven  per  cent  per  annum  according  to  the  formula 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Laws  Affecting  LocoiioTivES 
Arkansas  House  Bill  191   makes  it  unlawful  for  a  rail- 
way to  operate  an  engine  unless  so  constructed  that  the  en- 
gineman  and  fireman  are  located  under  the  same  roof  at  all 
times  while  firing  or  operating  the  engine. 

Ohio  Senate  Bill  5  and  New  York  Senate  Bill  199  require 
railroads  to  equip  locomotives  with  automatic  or  foot  power 
control  firebox  doors. 

California  House  Bill  942  requires  that  steam  locomo- 
tives be  equipped  with  automatic  bell  ringers  so  conslruilcd 
that  they  may  be  set  in  motion  from  either  or  Ijotli  sides  of 
llie  locomotive  cab. 

Grain  Leakage 

Kansas  Senate  Bill  249  requires  railroads  to  give  wrilkn 
notice  to  consignors  of  all  leaks  or  defective  cars  and  also 
written  notice  within  ten  days  thereafter,  of  the  time,  place 
and  extent  of  the  repairs  made  while  the  car  was  in  transit. 
The  act  applies  only  to  intrastate  shipments  of  bulk  grain. 

^Montana  Senate  Bill  3.^  requires  railways  to  furnish  liox 
cars  for  the  transportation  of  grain  or  otlier  commodities  in 
bulk,  of  such  construction  and  in  such  order  tliat  they  will 
not  leak.  The  act  also  requires  railways  properly  to  clean 
and  cooper  box  cars  which  have  been  placed  for  loading  and 
which  are  not  in  such  condition  as  to  afford  safe  transporta- 
tion to  such  commodities.  If  cars  are  not  repaired  williin 
24  hours  after  written  complaint  by  a  sliipper  to  the  railroad 
agent,  or  if  cars  are  placed  at  a  siding  where  no  railroad 
representative  is  located,  shippers  may  have  repairs  made 
and  recover  the  cost  from  the  railroad. 

Slaughter  of  Livestock  on  Right  of  Way 

Nevada  House  Bill  150  and  New  Mexico  House  Bill  18 
rec^uire  railways  to  pay  owners  the  fair  market  value  of 
livestock  killed  or  injured  by  trains  in  case  the  accident  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  railway  to  construct  fences  on  each 
side  of  its  right  of  way. 

Nevada  House  Bill  251  requires  railways  to  provide  cattle 
guards  at  public  highway  crossings  and  to  pay  tlie  owner  of 
livestock  the  full  market  value  of  animals  killed  and  injured 
because  of  the  lack  of  such  protection. 

MovEiiiENT  OF  Buildings  Across  Railroad  Tracks 

Oklahoma  House  Bill  325  and  Missouri  Senate  Bill  387 
require  railroads  to  furnish  competent  workmen  when  the 
movement  of.  a  building  over  a  railroad  track  outside  the 
limits  of  a  city  of  the  first,  second  or  third  class  makes  it 
necessary  to  cut,  remove,  raise  or  interfere  with  telephone, 
telegraph  or  electric  wires  or  poles.  The  Oklahoma  bill 
provides  that  the  railway  shall  be  reimbursed  for  such  ex- 
pense but  the  ^Missouri  bill  stipulates  that  the  expense  shall 
be  borne  by  the  carrier. 

Miscellaneous 

W'rmont  House  Bill  148  prescribes  a  fine  of  S5  for  any 
passenger  on  a  common  carrier  who  publicly  drinks  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage.  Connecticut  Senate  Bill  522 
provides  a  maximum  fine  of  $l,000.or  a  maximum  impris- 
onment of  10  years,  or  both,  for  any  railroad  employee  who, 
in  consequence  of  intoxication  or  any  gross  or  wilful  conduct 
or  negligence,  cau.ses  loss  of  lives  or  tlie  l)reaking  of  a  limb. 

^^'est  Virginia  House  Bill  82  requires  railways  to  provide 
suitable  space  for  the  transportation  of  sick  and  injured 
passengers  traveling  on  cots  or  stretchers  and  provides  that 
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no  charge  shall  be  made  for  such  services  other  than  the 
regular  first-class  fare. 

Oregon  House  Bill  549  permits  the  collection  or  deduc- 
tion by  employers  of  reasonable  amounts  from  wages  of  em- 
ployees for  medical,  surgical  or  hospital  care. 

Oklahoma  House  Bill  490  prohibits  the  removal  of  rail- 
way shops  or  division  points  which  have  been  located  at  a 
point  in  the  state  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more,  without 
the  permission  of  the  corporation  commission.  If  the  com- 
mission finds  that  the  sanitary  or  habitable  conditions  at  the 
proposed  new  location  would  endanger  or  injuriously  affect 
the  health  of  employees  or  their  families,  it  shall  refuse  per- 
mission to  make  such  removal. 

Kansas  House  Bill  770  prescribes  specifications  to  which 
new  caboose  or  way  cars  must  conform. 
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RAILWAY  REGIMENTS'  TOBACCO  FUND 

The  committee  having  in  charge  the  work  of  raising 
among  the  railway  supply  companies  of  the  United  States  a 
Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund  for  the  railway  regi- 
ments that  have  been  organized  in  this  country  has  begun 
sending  out  circulars  on  this  subject  to  railway  supply  com- 
panies and  already  a  considerable  number  of  subscriptions 
to  the  fund  has  been  received.  The  subscribers  up  to  noon 
on  October  2.S  and  the  amounts  of  their  subscription  were 
as  follows: 

Ajax   Forge  Company,  Chicaeo,   111 (to  cover   15   months) 

.■\mericc;n  Manganese   Steel   Co.,   Chicago   Heights,  111 

.American    Steel   Foundries,   Chicago 

Huda  Company,  The,   Chicago (to  cover  3  monlh.s) 

Bronze  Metal  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Bucyvus  Co.,   Sonth  Milwaukee,  Wis "      •• 

Economv  Devices  Co.,   New  York,  N.  Y "      " 

Camel    Co.,    Chicago,    III " 

Haskell   &  Barker  Car  Co.,  Chicago,   111 "      " 

MacRae's   Blue   Book,    Chicago "      " 

Madden    Co.,    Chicago,    III 

More- Jones  Brass  &  Metal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

P.  &  M.  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill "      " 

Poole  Brothers,  Chicago "      " 

Prendergast    Cc,    Marion,    Ohio "      " 

Pyle-National   Co.,    Chicago.    Ill "      " 

Railroad    Supply    Co.,    Chicago,    111 '* 

Jiaiiway  Af^e  Gazette.  New  York,  N.   Y "      " 

Railwav    Review,    Chicago,    111 "      " 

Ryan   Car    Co.,    Chicago.    Ill 

Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,   New  York,   N.   Y |'      " 

Sargent   Co..    Chicago,   111 "      |' 

Sherburne    &    Co.,    Boston,    Mass "      " 

Standard  Coupler  Co.,   New  York,   N.   Y "      " 

Standard    Forgings  Co.^   Chicaeo,   111 "      " 

Standard  Steel   C^ar  Co.,  Chicago,   111 "      " 

The  circulars  asking  for  subscriptions  and  e.xplaining 
their  purpose  only  recently  have  been  sent^  out  and  it  is 
confidently  e.xpected  that  subscriptions  will  from  now  on 
flow  in  rapidly  from  railway  supply  concerns  throughout 
the  countiy.  The  amount  being  asked  from  each  concern 
is  only  $10  a  month,  which  is  a  small  matter  in  itself  but  if 
as  many  subscriptions  are  received  as  ought  to  be  the  ag- 
gregate amount  raised  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  provide  a 
large  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  ".smokes"  required  to  make 
the  members  of  the  railway  regiments  happy.  As  previously 
explained  in  these  columns,  the  fund  is  being  raised  solely 
to  purchase  tobacco  for  members  of  the  railway  regiments 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
former  railway  officers  and  employees. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  were  the  first  industry  to  organize  themselves  to  help 
the  government  win  the  war.  It  is  perhaps  no  less  significant 
that  the  members  of  the  railway  regiments  are  the  first 
American  soldiers  to  be  actually  under  fire  in  the  zone 
of  hostilities  in  France.  The  work  of  these  men  is  to  oper- 
ate militar)-  railways  directly  "behind  the  front,"  and  while 
lliey  do  not  themselves  fight  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
gers of  soldiers  and  are  rendering  a  service  which  is  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  as  the  men  who  will 
actually  go  into  the  trenches.  Therefore,  from  every  point 
of  view  they  are  the  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  raiUvay 
supply  concerns  of  the  country  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  generous 


ELECTRIC  ARC  WELDING  * 
By   E.   Wanamaker, 

Electrical  Engineer,  Rock   Island  Lines. 

The  ability  of  the  railroads  to  meet  the  demands  upon  their 
transportation  facilities  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
time  required  for  the  nation  to  become  effective  on  the  battle 
fronts.  This  discussion  deals  with  one  way  of  getting  mcjre 
transportation  service  out  of  the  railway  equipment  in  exis- 
tence at  the  present  time.  F^fforts  spent  in  this  direction  are 
as  patriotic  and  necessary  as  can  be  imagined.  The  pa- 
triotism of  the  civilians,  particularly  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neers in  railway  service,  must  not  stop  with  the  more  or  less 
superficial  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Those  of  us  who  cannot  go  to  the  fighting  front  must  use  the 
best  of  our  abilities  to  get  service,  "and  still  more  service," 
to  paraphrase  Lloyd  George's  quotation,  from  the  motive 
power  and  rolling  stock  of  the  nation's  railway  .systems. 

The  growing  possibilities  of  the  welding  processes  in  mo- 
tive power  and  rolling  stock  maintenance  have  been  a  source 
of  amazement  to  every  railway  man  who  has  come  in  contact 
with  the  practice.  In  cutting  operations  the  application  of 
the  oxygen  cutting  processes  saved  from  50  per  cent  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  time  required  to  perform  the  operation.  Yet  in 
many  locomotive  shops  and  car  yards  the  old  practices  are 
still  followed  and  man  power  for  this  cause  has  not  produced 
the  maximum  result. 

There  was  a  time  when  worn  surfaces  of  the  steel  parts  in 
a  machine  made  it  necessary  to  scrap  those  parts.  It  was  only 
with  the  introduction  of  the  autogenous  welding  processes  that 
it  became  possible  to  stop  this  economic  waste. 

The  repair  of  broken  members  of  a  machine  has  been  an- 
other important  work  of  the  autogenous  welding  processes. 
Prior  to  their  introduction  certain  steel  parts  could  be  welded 
in  the  forge  fire,  but  the  range  of  the  work  w-as  limited  and 
in  many  cases  its  cost  was  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  new  part. 
Now,  however,  with  the  exception  of  cast  iron  parts,  the  fail- 
ure of  which  would  bring  death  and  destruction,  practically 
all  parts  of  a  machine  which  break  may  safely  be  repaired. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  point  out  so  far  as  is  possible  how  far 
these  new  practices  may  be  utilized  on  steam  railways  to 
enable  the  railway  systems  of  the  countn-  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  in  the  matter  of  service  demanded  from  motive 
power  and  rolling  stock  equipment.  The  first  of  the  new 
welding  processes,  which  may  properly  be  called  autogenous 
processes,  since  the  welding  takes  place  more  or  less  auto- 
matically, was  the  thermit  welding  process.  This  process 
found  a  w'ide  application  in  the  repair  of  broken  steel  parts 
on  the  railroads  and  the  saving  which  resulted  from  its  use 
without  doubt  aggregated  millions  of  dollars. 

Welding  with  tlio  oxygen  and  fuel  gas  flame  was  the  first 
widely  used  autogenous  welding  process.  Since  everyone  is 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  gas  welding  process,  this  paper 
will  deal  primarily  with  the  electric  welding  process  and  an 
extended  ciiscussion  of  the  gas  process  will  be  omitted.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  at  present  the  essential  difference  is  in 
the  method  of  producing  the  heat  for  welding,  rather  than  in 
the  fundamental  j)rinciples  involved. 

Two  Kinds  of  Arc  Welding 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  electric  arc  welding,  known  re- 
spectively as  carbon  electrode  welding  and  metal  electrode 
welding.  In  the  former  an  arc  is  drawn  between  a  carbon 
electrode  and  the  piece  to  he  welded  and  the  metal  to  be  added 
is  fed  into  the  arc  in  the  form  of  a  "melt  bar."  This  process 
is  not  used  extensively  in  railway  work,  due  to  the  fact  that 

*  .*\bstracf  or  a  paper  read  before  the  Western  Railway  Club. 
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welding  may  only  be  done  in  the  horizontal  plane  in  this  man- 
ner and  that  the  work  is  in  general  inferior  to  that  which  is 
possible  with  the  metal  electrode  process. 

The  metal  electrode  process  uses,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
metal  electrode, — the  arc  being  drawn  between  the  electrode 
and  the  piece  being  welded.  The  heat  of  the  arc  melts  the 
metal  of  the  piece  and  the  metal  of  the  electrode  simul- 
taneously. As  the  metal  of  the  electrode  melts  it  is  drawn 
across  the  arc  to  the  molten  metal  of  the  piece  where  a  com- 
plete and  homogeneous  union  is  formed,  which  we  call  an 
autogenous  weld.  I  say  the  metal  of  the  electrode  is  drawn 
across  the  arc  rather  than  that  it  falls  through  the  arc  advis- 
edly, since  it  will  flow  straight  overhead  as  well  as  straight 
downward.  The  temperature  of  the  arc  is  extremely  high  at  its 
center,  actually  vaporizing  the  metal  to  form  the  visible  arc. 
With  the  exception  of  work  with  certain  electrodes  (man- 
ganese steel  and  slag-covered  electrodes),  the  electrode  is  al- 
ways made  the  cathode  or  negative — that  is,  the  current  of 
electricity  flows  from  the  piece  being  welded  to  the  metal  elec- 
trode. The  reason  for  this  practice  is  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat  in  an  electric  arc  is  liberated  at  the  point  at  which  the 
current  passes  from  the  solid  medium  to  the  heated  vapor  of 
the  arc.  Since  the  metal  of  the  piece  has  more  mass  and  con- 
ducts the  heat  away  from  the  point  at  which  the  welding  is 
being  done  more  rapidly  than  the  electrode,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  on  the  piece.  Due  to  the 
composition  of  the  manganese  and  slag-coated  electrodes,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  these  electrodes  the  positive. 

The  voltage  across  the  arc  required  for  metal  electrode 
welding  is  approximately  20  volts  and  direct  current  power 
is  necessary.  The  various  types  of  welding  equipment  are 
merely  different  plans  for  rendering  available  a  rather  heavy 
current  at  this  voltage,  and  the  power  economy  of  the  several 
systems  for  obtaining  this  result  varies  over  a  wide  range. 

Welding  Organization 

The  successful  application  of  the  process  requires  the  com- 
bination of  three  factors — engineering  knowledge,  craftsman's 
skill  and  enthusiasm.  The  direction  of  the  practice  on  our 
road  rests  with  the  engineering  staff  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment; the  actual  operation  is  done  by  skilled  members  of  the 
boilermakers',  pipefitters',  machinists'  and  blacksmiths'  crafts. 
We  do  not  employ  novices  or  apprentices  in  this  work.  Only 
the  best  men  of  the  respective  crafts  are  picked  for  operators. 
It  has  been  plain  from  the  start  that  only  the  highest  type  of 
craftsmen  could  secure  the  results  we  want  and  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  growth  of  a  considerable  amount  of  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm in  the  work  among  our  operators.  Even  with  the 
best  of  equipment  and  facilities  for  welding,  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  only  skilled  operators 
be  employed. 

Under  competent  direction,  the  skilled  and  enthusiastic 
operator  will  seldom  make  serious  blunders  in  the  application 
of  the  process.  I  am  quite  certain  some  roads  have  had  great 
difficulties  in  this  line  among  operators  made  of  green  ap- 
prentices and  "handy  men."  Further,  we  have  found  that 
the  skilled  craftsman,  who  is  enthusiastic  about  the  process,  is 
continually  finding  new  and  profitable  fields  for  its  applica- 
tion. 

The  connecting  link  lietween  the  engineering  staft"  and  the 
operators  is  the  supervisor  of  welding,  who  is  fully  informed 
on  the  range  of  approved  applications  and  is  also  the  most 
expert  operator  on  the  road.  He  is  continually  traveling  be- 
tween the  .shops  keeping  the  practice  of  each  up  to  date  and 
seeing  that  everything  runs  smoothly.  The  operators  at  lo- 
cal points  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  foremen  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  lathe  operators  or  other  craftsmen. 

Standard  Instructions 
It  was  found  essential  that  we  compile  a  complete  set  of 
welding  instructions,  which  comprise  some  thirty  t\-pewritten 
pages.      It   is   the   purpose   of   this    set    of    instructions   to 


standardize  the  major  operations  as  far  as  possible.  The  ex- 
treme range  of  the  application  of  the  process  has  made  it 
Cjuite  impossible,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  standardize  every 
single  operation,  but  these  instructions  cover  the  field  in  such 
a  general  way  that  the  operator  is  prevented  from  making 
serious  welding  blunders. 

Results  ox  Rock  Island 
The  actual  results  of  the  operation  of  the  welding  equip- 
ment and  the  welding  system  on  the  Rock  Island  Lines  have 
proven  interesting.  We  have  recently  undertaken  a 
rather  extensive  investigation  of  what  the  results  are,  and  I 
am  giving  below  some  of  the  figures  we  have  obtained  as  a 
result  of  about  six  months'  operation  of  the  complete  sys- 
tem. The  real  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
expenditure  of  some  $40,000  for  the  installation  of  the  sys- 
tem was  justified  lies  in  the  actual  facts — reduction  of  main- 
tenance cost  and  actual  gain  in  engine  days  with  our  present 
equipment.  Tables  I,  II  and  III  show  some  actual  figures  on 
the  cost  of  repairing  a  small  number  of  representative  loco- 
motive and  other  parts  (for  which  we  were  able  to  obtain 
costs  at  a  reasonable  expenditure)  by  the  gas  and  electric 
method,  as  compared  with  the  old  method  which  in  many 
cases  involved  a  complete  replacement  of  the  part.  As  com- 
pared with  the  old  method,  the  saving  of  the  electric  process 
arises  principally  in  the  saving  in  labor.  As  compared  with 
the  gas  process,  the  electric  welding  offers  a  saving  in  cost  of 
producing  heat  and  an  appreciable  saving  in  labor. 

Table   I. — Comparison*    of    Electric   Wielding  vs.  Old  Methods    and   Gas 
Welding 

Saving  Saving 

Cost  old  Cost  gas  Cost  elec.  over  old  over  No. 

Description  of  parts  method  welding  welding  method  gas  engf. 

Valve  stems    $'6.28  $1S.26  $4.76  $11.52  $10.50  6 

Eccentric  straps 17.95  7.63  2.38  15.57  5.25  2 

Cylinder  cocks   1.36  1.04  .34  1.02  .70  1 

Cross  heads    356.40  120.23  37.73  318.67  82.50  13 

Piston   heads    17.93  32.74  10.24  37.69  22.50  4 

Motion  saddles 8.32  10.94  3.44  4.88  7.50  2 

Frame  braces   99.50  48.00  15.00  84.50  33.00  10 

Crank-   arms    18.81  26.14  8.14  10.67  18.00  5 

Rocker  box  castings. .  4.59  7.29  2.04  2.55  5.25  1 

Transmission   bar    ...  2.80  4.38  1.38  1.42  3.00  2 

Reach  rod 1.25  1.09  .34  .91  .75  1 

Rocker  arms 20.75  13.24  4.24  16.51  9.00  6 

Kng.  truck  equalizers.  7.70  17.24  5.24  2.46  12.00  2 

Truck  frame    15.70  13.04  4.04  11.65  9.00  3 

Trailer  jaws   2.76  4.38  1.36  1.40  3.02  1 

Extension  piston  cross 

head    6.30  4.36  1.36  4.94  3.00  1 

Brake  beams     1.69  2.1S  .68  1.01  1.50  1 

Rr.-.ke  hanaers 5.10  7.45  3.40  1.70  4.05  3 

Smoke   arch    brace...  3.50  6.25  2.14  1.36  4.11  1 

Air    pump    valves 2.50  1.33  .53  1.97  .80  1 

Tugs  on  valve  voke..  32.45  21.80  6.80  25.65  15.00  6 

Push    car    wheels 6.00  10.56  3.05  2.94  7.50  4 

Stilson    wrench    '         1.60  1.09  .34  1.26  .75  1 

Drill  chuck 15.00  2.18  .68  14.32  1.50  1 

Driver  brake   fulcrum  5.52  8.72  2.72  2.80  6.00  1 

Wheel    spokes    1.276.80  113.08  35.08  1,241.72  78.00  15 

Main    rod    blocks 15.88  28.34  6.84  7.04  19.50  9 

Triple    valve    gauge..  20.00  3.27  1.02  18.98  2.25  1 

T.ink    blocks     ...:...  72.24  51.49  l,v49  56.75  36.00  20 

Lift    shafts     23.98  4.02  1.02  22.96  3.00  1 

Ouadrant     7.43  11.09  3.59  3.84  7.50  3 

Wedges    55.04  69.69  21.69  33.35  48.00  25 

Chafint;  castings    8.30  10.70  3.20  5.10  7.50  1 

Plugging     and     build- 

ine    up    holes 349.69  280.94  140.47  209.22  140.47  70 

Tire   rim   keys 3.22  5.38  2.38  .84  3.00  2 

Throttle    stem     1.50  1.09  .34  1.16  .75  1 

Reverse  lever  support  3.38  4.36  1.36  2.02  3.00  2 

Smoke  box    61.38  32.43  9.93  51.45  22.50  2 

Huh  liners    12.51  13.11  4.11  8.40  9.00  3 

Strip    :m    cross    heads  25.3?  31.00  12.66  12.66  18.34  3 

Fire   door   handle 1.75  1.09  .34  1.41  .75  1 

Roiler  casings    63.21  30.30  9.32  53.89  20.92  1 

Frame  buckle 4.90  2.41  .91  3.99  1.50  1 

Trailer    vokes    5.25  6.45  1.95  3.30  4.50  1 

Motion    fnme    9.10  10.17  4.17  4.93  6.00  1 

Combination   lever    ..  1.03  l."5  .55  .48  1.20  1 

Lugs  on  tfiler  hub.  .  4.50  4.52  1.52  2.98  3.00  2 

Center  castings    76.81  28.56  9.06  67.75  19.50  3 

Spring   blocks    1.15  1.09  .34  .81  .75  1 

Guide   blocks    5.5?  4.29  1.29  4.23  3.00  1 

Kinder     5.19  13.10  4.10  1.09  9.00  2 

Steam   pipes 3.79  5.12  2  1?  1.67  3.00  1 

Flat    snots    on    tires.  .  99.86  95.77  29.77  70.09  66.00  4 

Cylinder  bushings   . .  .  35.65  9.40  3.40  32.25  6.00  1 

Puilding  i-.i.  side  rods  93.48  SI. 16  31.16  62  32  50.00  2 

Grea.se  cups    11.79  11.43  3.03  7.86  7.50  5 

Stationary  fire  door..  8.00  8.72  2.72  5.28  6.00  1 

Cracks    in    tanks 372.69  113.62  35.16  337.53  78.46  14 

Petticoat    r.ipes    140.52  52.37  16.37  124.15  36.00  18 

Filling  worn   spots...    2.677.80  1,064.60  329.60  2.348.20  735.00  128 

Pins    70.66  87. ''3  27.23  43.43  60.00  27 

Reverse  kver  parts..  103.02  74.04  23.04  79.98  51.00  38 

Totals     $6,434  10  $2,755.74     5921.61   $5,512.49  $1,834.13 
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Table  II.— Comparison  of  Electric  Welding  vs.  Othir  Mitmods 

Cost  of  Cost  of  No. 

Description  of  parts               other  methods       elec.  weld  Saving  engs. 

Pedestals    $645.00  $45.24  $599.76  5 

Tank    frames    ".03  1.36  7.67  1 

Shop  tools      34.36  3.40  30.96  4 

PistSnrods. 78.64  16.37  62.27  10 

Sharp    flanee    drivers 165.40  20.28  145.12  3 

Truck  side' 194.00  10.20  183.80  4 

Building  up  dr.   axles l-'!.50  4.90  116.60  1 

Steel    car    nnderframe 11.34  1.71  9.63  1 

Building  tip  car  axles 315.00  25.24  289.76  .. 

Bushing    staybolt    holes 294.96  73.74  221.22  26 

Weldinc-    flues    2.607.65  521.53  2,086.12  102 

Frames" 931.00  133.28  797.72  11 

Cracks  in  fire  boxes 2,431.27  297.17  2,134.10  92 

Totals     $7,839.15  $1,154.42  $6,684.73 

Table  III. — Summary — Costs  and  Savings  per  Month 

Cost  of  other               Cost                     Cost  of  Saving  over              Saving 

methods           of  gas  welds         electric  welds  other  methods      over  gas  weld 

$6,434.10              $2,755.74                  $921.61  $5,512.49             $1,834.13 

7,839.15                  3,697.42*                1,154.42  6,684.73                2,543.00* 

$14,373.25               $6,453.16  $2,075.03  $12,197.22             $4,377.13 

Costs   and  Savings — Per  Year 

$77,209.20            $33,068.84  $11,059.32  $66,149.88  $22,009.56 

94,069.80                44,369.04*  13,853.04  80,216.76              30,516.00* 

$171,279.00  $77:437.88  $24,912.36  $146,366.64  $52,525.56 

*  Figures  show  cosl  of  Ras  weld  if  work  could  have  been  welded  with  gas. 

Our  figures  show  that  the  saving  effected  by  the  electric 
arc  welding  system  is  being  made  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
$200,000  a  year  with  our  present  equipment.  This  figure  in- 
cludes a  direct  saving  as  compared  with  other  methods  of 
about  $136,000.  The  saving  arising  from  the  fact  that  we 
keep  the  engines  in  service  a  greater  proportion  of  the  time 
makes  up  the  balance  of  the  figure.  Our  figures  show  that 
this  saving  is  being  made  at  the  rate  of  about  1,400  engine 
days  per  year. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  same  matter  is  that  b)-  the 
operation  of  the  electric  welding  system  we  have  obtained  the 
service  of  four  additional  engines,  without  the  additional  in- 
vestment, beyond  that  required  to  install  the  welding  system. 
Four  additional  engines  are  worth  appro.ximately  $200,000. 
The  welding  system  installed  complete  cost  about  $40,000. 
The  cost  of  operation  of  the  system  for  a  year  is  approxi- 
mately $34,000.  Figuring  the  value  of  the  engines  at  $40 
per  day,  we  will  pay  for  the  operation  of  the  whole  electric 
welding  system  and  will  clear  $22,000  from  this  feature  alone 
of  the  operation  of  the  electric  welding  system.  However, 
we  made  important  savings,  as  are  shown  in  the  preceding 
table,  in  the  repair  of  parts  on  engines,  where  we  could  not 
show  an  actual  gain  in  engine  days  of  service,  and  this  sav- 
ing amounts  to  more  than  twice  the  saving  arising  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  engine  days  of  service  we  get  from 
our  equipment.  The  net  return  secured  on  the  electric  welder 
investment  amounts  to  approximately  500  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  net  cost  of  the  installation  and  equipment  per  unit  under 
present  conditions  is  approximately  $1,300.  The  foregoing 
figures  show  rather  conclusively  that  the  installation  of  the 
electric  welding  svstem  has  been  a  profital)le  investment  on 
the  Rock  Island  Lines. 

Amount  of  Equii'ment  Required 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  probably  a  larger  number 
of  operators  than  any  of  the  Western  roads,  we  believe  that 
we  are  far  from  fully  equipped.  The  field  of  application  of 
the  process  is  continually  widening.  We  are  not  able  at  pres- 
ent to  handle  all  the  operations  which  we  have  demonstrated 
to  be  practical  and  profitalilc.  There  is  a  totally  unexplored 
field  in  maintenance  of  freiglit  and  passenger  cars,  which 
promises  to  eclipse  in  importance  maintenance  of  motive 
power.  There  is  a  field  in  the  repair  of  special  track  work, 
which  we  have  not  gone  into  up  to  the  present. 

Possible  New  Applications 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  arc  welding  process  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  developed,  both  in  the  equipment  for 
making  the  weld  and  in  the  welding  material.  It  has.  in  fact, 
been  developed  to  such  a  state  that  it  will  no  doubt  cause 


changes  in  many  forms  of  construction,  and  the  welding  of 
fireboxes,  tanks,  etc.,  will  become  an  economical  practice. 
In  the  field  of  car  construction  and  maintenance  we  may  look 
for  a  wonderful  development.  For  instance,  today  the  cast 
steel  truck  side  frame  will  last  almost  indefinitely  where  the 
electric  welder  is  used  in  maintenance.  By  the  intelligent  ap- 
plication of  spot  welding  with  the  electric  arc,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  possible  to  tie  down  bolts  and  nuts  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  rolling  stock  and  motive  power  in  such  manner 
as  to  prevent  their  working  loose,  with  the  attendant  very 
large  saving  in  maintenance  and  operating  expense.  Quite 
recently  we  have  been  able,  by  using  what  is  called  a  slag- 
coated  electrode,  to  deposit  steel  having  a  carbon  content  of 
50  per  cent,  which  will  enable  us  to  do  some  work  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  do  heretofore.  We  can  successfully  take 
care  of  the  worn  or  damaged  flanges  of  driving  wheels,  and 
should  be  alile  to  reclaim  much  of  the  special  work  and  rail 
steel  by  successfully  building  up  the  worn  parts  or  broken 
sections. 

Arc  vs.  Gas  Welding 

It  has  been  our  purpose  in  establishing  the  practice  in  the 
welding  field  to  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face  and  apply 
either  the  gas  or  electric  process,  depending  on  which  shows 
the  best  results  at  the  lowest  price.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  electric  process  will  supersede  the 
gas  process  on  all  steel  welding  and  some  of  the  rough  steel 
cutting.  In  the  cutting  of  boiler  steel  and  all  close  cutting, 
however,  and  the  welding  of  cast  iron  and  die  non-ferrous 
metals,  the  gas  process  has  unequaled  advantage.  We  are 
operating  75  gas  torches  and  one  acetylene  generating  plant 
on  the  same  general  principle  as  obtains  in  the  case  of  the 
electric  arc  welding  equipment.  It  is  also  best  to  use  gas 
welders  at  all  points  where  only  occasional  welding  is  done 
and  which  would  not  justify  the  investment  necessary  for  the 
installation  of  an  electric  welder. 

It  is  our  Ijelief  that  with  approximately  five  times  the 
amount  of  electric  welding  capacity  we  have  at  present,  we 
can  show  at  least  five  times  the  annual  net  saving,  which 
would  amount  to  a  million  dollars  a  year,  and  that  we  can 
with  this  equipment  in  operation  show  a  saving  of  around 
7,000  engine  days  per  year,  which  means  that  we  would  be 
able  to  secure  from  our  present  engines  a  mileage  that  will 
equal  that  which  could  otherwise  only  be  secured  by  the  pur- 
chase of  23  additional  locomotives. 

Discussion 

While  many  roads  reported  large  savings  by  the  use  of 
o.xy-acetylene  welding,  only  a  few  had  installed  the  arc  weld- 
ing process.  The  field  for  electric  welding  is  even  wider 
than  for  gas  welding.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  generally 
held,  cast  iron  can  be  welded  by  the  electric  process  with  suc- 
cess. In  judging  the  efficiency  of  welding,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  elasticity  of  the  metal  in  the  weld  as 
well  as  the  tensile  strength.  Welding  can  be  done  with  ther- 
mit where  other  processes  prove  unsuccessful;  for  instance, 
the  welding  of  main  and  side  rods  with  thermit  was  practiced 
with  entire  success  up  to  the  time  when  the  locomotive  in- 
spection law,  forbidding  autogenous  welding  of  such  parts, 
went  into  effect. 


Australlan  Lines  .\d_opt  Superheaters. — In  givinj; 
evidence  before  T.  R.  Johnson,  who  recently  investigated 
the  operation  of  the  Victorian  Government  Railways, 
W.  M.  Shannon,  the  chief  mechanical  engineer,  said  that 
the  adoption  of  superheaters  should  save  \2^/i  per  cent  of 
the  fuel  consumption,  and  had  200  of  the  locomotives  on  the 
Victorian  railways  been  etjuipped  with  superheaters  there 
would  have  been  a  saving  last  vear,  when  coal  was  15s.  lOd. 
($3.80)  per  ton,  of  il  1,-^8  ($55,300).  .\t  present  coal  was 
21s.  Id.  ($5.06)  per  ton.  and,  therefore,  there  would  have 
been  a  saving  of  £17,000  ($82,620). 
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WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

V\As]iiNi,]oN,    D.    C.    October    23.    1917. 

Rate  Case  to  Be  Reopened 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  has  some- 
times been  accused  of  too  great  deliberation  in  acting  on  rail- 
roads' requests  for  increased  rates,  sprung  a  complete  sur- 
prise on  the  railroads  on  Monday  by  showing  a  burst  of 
war-time  speed  and  announcing  the  reopening  of  the  15 
per  cent  advance  rate  case,  so  far  as  the  carriers  in  the 
eastern  district  are  concerned,  at  a  hearing  on  November  5 
in  Washington.  The  commission  said  that  if  the  carriers' 
suggestion  is  well  grounded  that  further  financial  relief 
is  needed,  it  is  obvious  that  such  relief  should  be  had 
promptly  in  order  that  transportation  demands  in  time  of 
war  may  be  fully  met.  Coming  within  a  week  after  the 
traffic  executives  of  the  eastern  roads  had  appeared  before 
the  commission  on  October  17  to  discuss  a  new  proceeding 
for  increased  rates,  in  which  the  roads  announced  that  it 
would  take  them  60  days  to  prepare  their  application,  the 
announcement  of  the  commission  was  a  complete  surprise. 
In  fact,  it  is  believed  to  represent  the  first  case  on  record, 
at  least  of  such  importance,  in  which  the  commission  has 
expressed  a  willingness  to  proceed  more  speedily  than  even 
the  carriers  had  suggested,  although  it  had  set  a  new  pre- 
cedent by  the  expeditious  way  in  which  it  handled  the 
original  15  per  cent  case. 

Although  a  suggestion  that  the  matter  be  handled  as  a 
reopening  of  the  IS  per  cent  case  was  made  at  the  con- 
ference on  October  17,  George  Stuart  Patterson  and  the 
other  representatives  of  the  eastern  carriers  seemed  to  think 
that  method  out  of  the  question  and  said  that  they  would 
prefer  to  wind  up  the  proceedings  in  the  15  per  cent  case 
and  begin  an  entirely  new  proceeding  with  a  view  of  se- 
curing the  advances  which  were  not  allowed  in  that  case. 
The  reasons  given  were  that  the  original  case  had  become 
involved  in  a  technical  snarl  as  many  of  the  proposed  ad- 
vances had  not  been  cancelled  as  expected  and  were  due  to  be 
resuspended  on  October  28,  and  as  to  many  of  the  more 
important  commodities  involved,  the  carriers  had  filed  new 
tariffs  which  had  been  suspended  and  set  down  for  hearings 
in  separate  cases.  The.se  included  the  proposed  increases 
on  grain  and  grain  products,  live  stock  and  fresh  meats 
and  petroleum  and  its  products.  Last  week's  conference 
was  concluded  with  the  understanding  that  George  F. 
Randolph,  commissioner  for  the  lines  in  Official  Classifi- 
cation territory  would  send  the  commission  a  formal  letter 
stating  the  carriers'  prop>osals  concretely  and  that  the  com- 
mission would  then  give  its  answer.  Without  waiting  for 
such  a  letter,  the  commission  addressed  to  Mr.  Patterson 
on  October  22  and  gave  out  to  the  press  during  the  evening  a 
letter  by  Secretary  McGinty,  saying  that  he  was  instructed 
by  the  commission  to  advise  that  after  conference  the 
commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  carriers  in  the  eastern 
district  represented  at  the  informal  conference  held  on  Oc- 
tober 17  "are  in  error  in  suggesting  what  is  virtually  and  for 
most  practical  purposes  a  continuance  for  at  least  60  days 
of  the  IS  per  cent  case." 

"The  IS  per  cent  case  is  still  open,"  the  letter  declared, 
"and  before  the  commission.  If  your  suggestion  is  well 
grounded  that  further  financial  relief  is  needed  by  the  car- 
riers. It  is  obvious  that  such  relief  should  be  had  promptly 
in  order  that  transportation  demands  in  time  of  war  may 
be  fully  met." 

The  letter  continued: 

"In  its  report  of  June  27  the  commission  referred  at 
some  length  to  war  conditions.  The  commission  reached  the 
conclusion  that  only  part  of  the  requested  increase  should 
be  then  awarded,  stating  that  the  things  which  the  carriers 
believed  would  happen  have  not  hapened.  But  the  com- 
mission added,  p.  325: 


Xonc  of  us  know  what  the  future  may  develop.  ...  if  it  shall 
develop  that  Ihe  fears  which  have  prompted  the  carriers  are  realized,  or 
that  their  realization  is  imminent,  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  that  situation 
by  such  modification  or  amplification  of  the  conclusions  and  orders  herein 
leached  and  entered,  as  are  shown  to  be  justified. 

"The  gist  of  your  suggestion  of  October  17  is  that  the 
situation  above  referred  to  has  now  arisen;  it  is  suggested 
liiat  operating  revenues  do  not  now  adequately  overcome 
mounting  costs.  If  this  be  so,  the  commission's  stated  pur- 
pose of  meeting  that  situation  will  not  have  been  attained 
by  adopting  your  suggestion  of  a  hearing  60  or  90  days 
hence.  The  commission  is  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that 
the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  full  truth  should  be 
presented,  without  delay,  in  order  that  the  carriers  may  be 
maintained  in  a  position  to  do  their  full  war  dut\-. 

"The  record  submitted  in  June  indicated  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  carriers  in  New  England  was  less  favorable 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  The  commission 
i.-,  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  being  promptly  advised 
as  to  their  present  situation,  particularly  as  regards  their 
ul)ility  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  railway  fuel. 

"Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  carriers  and  shippers  alike 
have  with  praiseworthy  alacrity  co-operated  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  our  transportation  system.  The  results  have 
been  marked;  but  there  is  room  for  still  further  elimination 
of  waste  and  increase  of  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  many  misleading  statements  and  publica- 
tions with  respect  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  carriers, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  district.  The  exact  situation 
should,  in  our  opinion,  be  at  once  disclosed  before  the  com- 
mission and  to  the  public. 

"The  commission  will  therefore  set  down  for  further  hear- 
ing the  Fifteen  Per  Cent  Case,  so  far  as  carriers  in  the 
eastern  district  are  concerned,  on  November  5  at  10  o'clock 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Other  parties  to  this  proceeding  are  being  advised  accord- 
ingly." 

The  commission  on  Tuesday  issued  an  order  further  sus- 
pending until  April  28,  1918,  such  rate  schedules  filed  in 
connection  with  the  IS  per  cent  case,  as  the  roads  were  ex- 
pected to  cancel  as  a  result  of  the  decision  in  that  case  but 
which  they  had  failed  to  cancel.  The  order  applies  only  to 
those  which  shall  not  have  been  canceled  on  or  before 
October  27. 

Transportation  Co-operation 

The  co-operative  method  of  settling  various  transportation 
prolilenis,  which  is  prevailing  to  such  an  unusual  extent  in 
\\'ashington  nowadays,  is  well  illustrated  b)'  the  plan  which 
was  followed  in  the  case  of  the  order  issued  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  prescribing  a  plan  for  apportioning  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  coal  mined  on  the  Pennsylvania  for 
its  use  for  railroad  fuel,  and  the  similar  order  which  has 
been  issued  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  .-Mthough  the  order 
was  that  of  the  Fuel  .Administration  it  was  actually  drawn 
up  by  and  represented  the  composite  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  representatives  also  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Board,  the  director  of  priority  of  transportation  and  the  coal 
operators;  and  it  also  had  behind  it  the  authority  of  the 
various  governmental  agencies  who  participated. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  great  centrali- 
zation of  arbitrary  authority  at  Washington  since  the  war 
l)egan  and  some  fears  have  been  expressed  that  some  of  the 
agencies  upon  whom  great  power  has  been  conferred  would 
exerci.se  it  without  taking  all  necessary  conditions  into  con- 
sideration. Judge  Lovett  was  given  very  broad  authoritv' 
under  the  priority  of  shipments  act,  which  some  people 
thought  ought  to  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  commission  was  given  very 
broad  powers  over  the  distribution  of  freight  cars  under  the 
Esch-Pomerene  bill,  which  many  thought  would  restrict  the 
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operations  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  which  itself 
was  having  rather  a  free  hand;  and  the  food  and  fuel  ad- 
ministrations under  the  Lever  law  were  given  almost  un- 
limited authority  in  certain  directions.  But,  as  the  working 
plans  of  these  various  bodies  have  been  worked  out  a  plan 
has  been  developed,  at  least  so  far  as  transportation  matters 
are  concerned,  by  which  none  of  these  Ixxlies  has  sought  to 
act  entirely  by  itself  but  an  informal  co-ordinating  commit- 
tee has  been  formed  by  which  each  makes  use  of  the  ma- 
chinery, experience  or  knowledge  of  the  other  organizations; 
and  experienced  transportation  men  are  attached  to  all  of 
them. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  issued  any 
orders  under  the  car  service  law,  but  it  has  placed  at  the 
head  of  its  Division  of  Car  Service  a  practical  railroad  man, 
E.  H.  De  Groot,  Jr.,  and  one  of  its  own  ablest  examiners, 
A.  G.  Gutheim,  who  has  had  a  considerable  experience  in 
car  service  matters,  and  these  men  sit  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  and  co-operate  with  it  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Instead  of  developing  a  duplicate  organization 
of  its  own  the  commission  makes  use  of  the  machinery  of 
the  railroad  organization,  and  as  a  result  most  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  railroad  committee  carry  the  support  of  the  com- 
mission's authority.  Where  transportation  of  food  is  con- 
cerned Edward  Chambers,  head  of  the  transportation  divi- 
sion of  the  Food  Administration,  takes  part  in  the  work,  and 
in  connection  with  coal  transportation,  F.  C.  Baird,  who  is 
connected  with  the  Fuel  Administration,  is  called  in.  G.  W. 
Kirtley,  assistant  to  Judge  Lovett,  represents  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  priority  of  shipments  law. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  caused  by  the  number 
of  agencies  which  are  engaged  in  trying  to  find  cars  for  the 
hauling  of  important  shipments  of  various  kinds,  but  in  fact 
most  of  the  requests,  no  matter  to  whom  addressed,  shortly 
find  their  way  by  one  channel  or  another  to  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service,  which  knows  where  the  cars  are  and  how  to 
get  them  moved. 

As  a  result  of  this  plan  of  co-operation  action  may  be 
guided  l)y  more  information  than  if  each  organization  acted 
independently.  Numerous  appeals  for  priority  orders  are 
made  based  on  fears  for  the  future  rather  than  on  actual 
need.  For  example,  the  mayor  of  a  large  city  recently  wired 
a  United  States  Senator  stating  that  the  street  railway  com- 
pany in  his  city  had  only  a  three  days'  supply  of  coal  on 
hand  and  urging  that  the  senator  arrange  for  a  priority 
order.  The  company  also  appealed  to  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service,  which  had  its  sub-committee  in  the  city  referred 
to  investigate  the  situation.  An  actual  check  showed  an  8- 
day  supply  of  coal  at  each  of  two  plants  and  10  days'  sup- 
ply at  each  of  three  others  and  60  cars  of  coal  in  transit, 
equal  to  six  days'  additional  supply. 

C(Ui,  Production  and  DisxRinuxiON 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  its  weekly  report 
on  coal  production  shows  a  slight  increase  in  bituminous 
production  during  the  week  ending  October  13,  amounting 
to  .7  per  cent  over  the  week  of  October  6.  The  total  output, 
including  lignite  and  coal  coked,  is  estimated  at  10.702,701 
net  tons.  The  average  production  per  working  day  was 
1,78,1,783  net  tons,  an  amount  but  little  in  excess  of  the 
•daily  production  at  this  season  last  year.  Anthracite  ship- 
ments increased  from  42,362  cars  to  42,824  cars.  The 
principal  factor  limiting  production,  according  to  the  state- 
ment, continues  to  be  the  shortage  of  cars.  In  the  week 
ending  October  6  losses  from  this  cause,  while  smaller  by 
about  2  per  cent  than  during  the  preceding  week,  were  10.4 
per  cent  of  the  full  time  capacity.  The  car  situation  im- 
proved noticeably  in  Indiana  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Ohio, 
in  both  of  which  states  losses  from  this  cause  have  been 
severe.  Little  change  was  reported  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.     The  ratio  of  tonnage  produced  to  full  time 


capacity  with  the  laljor  forces  at  present  available  was  71.9 
per  cent  for  all  mines  reporting.  A  decline  in  the  index 
for  Illinois  attributed  to  labor  troubles  offset  the  improve- 
ment registered  by  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

The  Fuel  Administration  is  giving  inraiediate  considera- 
tion to  the  problem  of  distribution  of  coal.  The  program 
as  announced  is  briefly  as  follows: 

"1.  To  provide  an  adequate  and  regular  supply  of  fuel 
to  the  railroads,  which  is  indicated  by  the  order  issued  in 
connection  with  fuel  supply  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
which  has  been  extended  to  include  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  will  shortly  be  applied  to  other  roads,  as  obviously  the 
railroads  cannot  be  expected  to  move  the  enormous  amount 
of  freights  which  they  must  handle,  unless  they  are  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  fuel  with  which  to  do  so,  and  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  conservation  of  equipment  that  this 
supply  be  obtained  regularly  from  mines  in  close  proximity 
to  where  the  coal  must  be  used.  This  will  avoid  the  neces- 
sity as  is  now  the  practice,  of  holding  several  thousand 
cars  of  coal  under  load,  for  fuel  purposes.  It  will  also  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  of  transporting  coal  from  one  district  to 
another,  which  will  result  in  a  saving  of  both  cars  and 
motive  power,  of  wliich  the  railroads  are  short.  It  will 
further  avoid  confiscation  of  coal,  which  has  been  necessary 
in  some  instances  in  order  to  provide  the  railroads  with  suf- 
ficient fuel. 

"2.  When  the  adequate  and  regular  supply  of  fuel  had 
been  accomplished,  we  expect  to  issue  a  rule  confining  coal 
cars  to  the  coal  trade,  with  such  exceptions  as  are  proven 
necessary,  and  to  compel  the  return  of  empty  coal  cars  to 
the  originating  line. 

"3.  The  matter  of  preference  in  movement  of  coal  cars, 
both  loaded  and  empty,  over  other  slow  freight  is  receiving 
consideration,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  l.)e  necessary  to  issue 
a  rule  at  an  early  date,  that  preference  be  given  to  food  and 
fuel.  The  situation  today  is  the  railroads  are  congested,  and 
are  unable  to  move  to  the  market  the  coal  which  is  offered 
them  for  transportation.  This  is  due  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  freight  which  they  are  called  on  to  handle.  We  believe 
the  program  thus  briefly  outlined,  when  put  into  effect, 
will  result  in  an  increased  car  supply  to  the  mine,  and  will 
accomplish  an  increased  production  sufficient  for  necessar\- 
requirement." 

The  Fuel  .\dministration  will  announce  within  a  few- 
days  its  regulations  limiting  coal  exports  to  Canada.  Con- 
trol of  .shipments  will  be  exercised  through  the  issuance 
bv  the  Fuel  Administration  of  special  permits  to  shippers, 
who  will  be  allowed  to  forward  cargoes  up  to  the  amounts 
prescribed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  without  obtaining 
special  export  licenses.  The  plan  is  to  hold  Canada,  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  to  supplies  not  exceeding  10  per  cent 
more  coal  than  was  received  last  year.  This  arrangement 
is  based  on  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  production  in  the 
United  States  this  year  and  permits  the  Dominion  to  share 
equally  with  the  states  of  the  union.  Permits  for  ship- 
ment will  be  granted  only  to  shippers  who  sent  coal  to  Can- 
ada last  year. 

Increased  R.\te  Procedure 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  up  to  October  22 
had  issued  44  fifteenth  section  orders,  giving  approval,  with- 
out formal  hearing,  of  the  filing  of  tariffs  containing  in- 
creased rates.  Over  1,100  such  applications  have  been  made 
by  the  railroads,  but  pending  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  the  commission  has  issued  approval 
orders  in  cases  of  minor  importance,  a  majority  of  which 
are  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors  in  tariffs  on  file. 
Order  No.  41  approves  the  filing  on  five  days'  notice  of 
tariffs  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna 
increasing  rates  on  iron  and  steel  articles  between  certain 
points  in  Trunk  Line  territory  to  make  them  the  same  as 
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rates  in  effect  via  other  routes.  The  commission  is  expected 
soon  to  issue  its  general  order  establishing  the  procedure 
under  the  fifteenth  section  as  amended,  there  having  been 
practically  no  opposition  to  its  tentative  order  at  the  hearing 
last  week. 

Economic  Value  to  Govern  Selective  Dr.\ft 

Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder  has  announced  a  change 
in  the  machinery  of  the  selective  draft  Ijy  which  railroad 
employees  and  other  men  required  for  important  industries 
need  not  be  called  for  military  service  until  after  others 
whose  economic  value  in  their  present  occupations  is  con- 
sidered of  less  importance. 

For  this  purpose  a  series  of  questions  will  be  addressed  to 
those  registered  from  which  information  will  be  obtained  to 
enable  the  local  boards  to  divide  the  men  into  five  classes, 
based  on  the  status  as  to  dependents  and  the  occupation. 
These  classifications  will  determine  the  order  in  which  men 
will  be  drawn  for  service  and  the  physical  examination  will 
not  be  made  except  for  the  men  who  are  called. 

Skilled  industrial  and  agricultural  laborers  are  placed  in 
class  2. 


MASTER  PAINTERS'  CONVENTION 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  day  of  the  Maintenance  of 
Way  Master  Painters'  Convention,  which  was  held  at  the 
Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  October  16  to  18  inclusive,  were 
reported  in  last  week's  issue.  On  Wednesday,  Bert  E.  Dar- 
row,  master  painter,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  "Paint- 
ing of  Water  Tanks."  This  was  devoted  largely  to  an  out- 
line of  safe  practices  in  the  use  of  scaffolds,  ladders,  lines, 
etc.,  employed  to  gain  access  to  the  sides  of  the  tub.  The 
discussion  of  this  report  brought  out  interesting  information 
concerning  the  practices  on  various  roads. 

W.  S.  Lacher,  associate  engineering  editor.  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  Chicago,  spoke  on  the  lack  of  reliable  information 
concerning  the  amount  of  painting  done  by  the  railroads, 
particularly  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department,  and  that 
in  consequence  little  information  was  at  hand  concerning  the 
importance  of  the  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  main- 
tenance of  way  master  painters.  He  presented  some  figures 
indicating  the  approximate  amount  of  paint  used  by  the  rail- 
roads in  maintenance  work,  and  urged  the  gathering  of  more 
accurate  data  from  which  more  reliable  conclusions  could 
be  drawn.  Following  a  discussion  of  this  matter,  the  presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  subject. 

An  interesting  discussion  was  held  on  the  practice  of 
painting  lines  along  station  platforms  to  indicate  the  safe 
limit  for  passengers  to  stand  when  trains  are  entering  the 
station.  The  question  arose  as  to  the  most  suitable  color. 
and  after  some  discussion  the  convention  adopted  a  reso- 
lution recommending  the  painting  of  a  white  line  on  all 
station  platforms  as  a  measure  of  safety  to  the  public. 

On  Thursday  morning.  H.  S.  Bird,  master  painter,  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  presented  a  commit- 
tee report  on  the  painting  of  bridges,  which  covered  the 
materials  and  workmanship,  and  special  measures  to  secure 
economy  and  insure  the  safety  of  the  men  employed.  H.  B. 
Wilson,  master  painter  of  the  Bessemer  &:  Lake  Erie,  Green- 
ville, Pa.,  read  a  paper  on  the  finishing  of  floors,  and  H.  F. 
Jones  read  a  paper  on  recommended  practices  for  the  mas- 
ter painter  designed  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
economy  in  his  work,  while  insuring  the  safety  of  the  paint- 
ers and  the  public  as  well  as  other  employes  of  the  rail- 
road. 

Metal  protection  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Philip 
L.  Maury,  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This 
comprised  an  outline  of  the  requirements  of  an  efficient  metal 


covering  with  a  discussion  of  the  behavior  of  various  mate- 
rials in  serving  this  purpose.  Special  reference  was  made  to 
the  present  paint  situation,  illustrated  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  paint  c'X])erts  on  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
have  recommended  modification  of  government  paint  speci- 
fications w'ith  the  effect  of  conserving  valuable  materiak  and 
greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  the  painting. 

This  was  followed  by  the  discussion  of  questions  submit- 
ted during  the  course  of  the  convention  by  various  members, 
answers  being  given  by  members  of  a  committee.  W.  S. 
Lacher  gave  an  outline  of  the  principles  of  the  bonus  system 
with  .special  reference  to  its  application  to  railroad  work, 
particularly  track  maintenance.  H.  E.  Conrad,  ma.ster  paint- 
er, Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  stated  that  the 
l)onus  system  had  recently  been  applied  to  track  work  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  that  he  was  now  at  work  on  time  studies, 
designed  to  apply  it  to  painting,  .\nother  subject  discussed 
was  the  protection  of  steel  decks  on  track  scales,  in  the 
course  of  which  H.  F.  Jones  stated  that  he  had  secured  the 
best  results  by  three  coats  of  red  lead,  covered  with  a  coat 
of  graphite,  the  last  two  coats  being  sanded.  This  proved 
expensive,  but  gave  very  good  results.  The  painting  of  con- 
crete mile  posts  and  other  roadway  signs  was  discussed,  and 
the  conclusion  w'as  reached  that  there  was  no  difficulty  if 
the  concrete  was  thoroughly  cured  before  the  paint  was  ap- 
plied. The  scarcit)'  of  flax  seed  for  the  manufacture  of  lin- 
seed oil  led  to  considerable  discussion,  some  members  be- 
ing of  the  opinion  that  the  industry  would  adjust  itself  to 
the  new  conditions,  while  others  believed  that  the  situation 
was  serious.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  need  of  employ- 
ing great  care  in  the  use  of  any  substitute  or  adulterated 
oils. 

Election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  following  selections: 
President.  H.  E.  Conrad,  master  painter,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Huntingdon,  Pa.:  first  vice-president,  H.  F.  Tones, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  Waba.sh.  Ind. ; 
second  vice-president  Ole  Stubstad,  master  painter,  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  Winona,  ]Minn. ;  secretarv-treasurer,  F. 
W.  Hager,  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver,  Ft.  \Aorth.  Tex.  Chicago 
was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be 
held  October  15  to  17,  1918. 

The  convention  was  characterized  by  active  interest  in  all 
of  the  discussions  and  a  good  attendance  at  all  the  sessions. 
Practically  no  time  was  given  to  social  features.  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  afternoons  were  occupied  largely  by  visits 
to  the  plants  of  Various  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  in 
Cleveland. 


B.\RS  Big  P.arcels  to  France. — Christmas  and  other 
gifts  for  American  soldiers  in  France  must  be  restricted  to 
parcels  of  not  more  than  seven  pounds  each.  The  Post  Office 
Department  has  announced  that  it  had  been  informed  by  the 
-American  postal  authorities  in  France  that,  under  the  ar- 
rangements with  the  French  railways,  the  French  postal 
service  is  unable  to  carr}'  in  the  parcel  post  packages  in 
excess  of  seven  pounds. 

The  C.\x.\l  du  Nord. — The  Canal  du  Nord,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  now  behind  our  lines,  has  a  double  interest 
for  British  readers.  M'ith  our  neglected  waterways,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  we  can  hardly  imagine 
a  canal  so  overburdened  with  traffic  that  it  can  carry  no 
more,  and  yet  this  was  tlie  case  before  the  war  with  the 
water  route  from  Paris  to  the  Lille  district.  It  represents 
the  "very  latest"  in  French  canal  engineering,  and  is  70  ft. 
wide  and  8  ft.  deeyt.  and  has  1 0  locks  with  an  average  lift 
of  20  ft. — more  than  5  ft.  greater  than  any  ordinary  canal 
lock  in  England,  and  3  ft.  6  in.  more  than  Latchford,  the 
deepest  on  the  ^lanchester  Ship  Canal.  The  canal,  when 
completed,  would  have  cost  nearly  £3.000,000  ($14,580,000) 
and  electric  towage  was  to  have  been  adopted. 


Carrying   the    Selected   Men    to   Camp    Devens 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Has  Made  the  Most  of  Having 
All    Necessary    Railroad    Facilities   Already   at    Hand 


A1U_)UT  two  weeks  have  now  passed  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  movement  of  the  second  contingent  of 
40  per  cent  to  ('amp  Devens  at  Ayer,  Mass.  On 
Octoljer  8  there  were  at  that  cantonment  about  36,700  men 
in  training  for  the  new  National  Army,  this  representing  85 
per  cent  of  the  total  quota  that  was  intended  for  the  camp. 
The  remaining  15  per  cent  will  be  called  later  this  month, 
although  there  is  some  possibility  that  these  men,  the  last 
contingent,  may  be  sent,  instead,  directly  to  join  a  depot 
brigade  of  the  National  Guard  now  forming  and  in  train- 
ing at  Westfield  and  Framingham,  Mass. 

The  army  officers  who  chose  tiie  site  for  Cam])  Devens  ap- 
parentlv  succeeded  in  ])icking  almost  the  ideal  spot  in  all 
New  England  from  the  standpoint  of  healthfulness  and 
sanitation  for  the  cantonment  that  will  hold  the  76th  divi- 


alwa\s  been  an  important  junction  point  for  both  passen- 
gers and  freight  so  that  when  the  army  oflicers  chose  that 
town  for  the  site  of  the  cantonment  they  found  a  compara- 
tively large  passenger  station,  a  2,500-car  freight  yard, 
a  strategically  located  wye  at  the  station  and  the  junction 
of  the  two  divisions,  engine  houses  and  attendant  railroad 
facilities.  The  railroad  has  had  to  enlarge  its  freight  yard 
to  a  capacity  of  3,500  cars,  to  construct  a  certain  amount 
of  additional  trackage  to  serve  the  ten  government  store- 
houses and  to  meet  the  contractors'  requirements,  and  also 
to  make  some  additions  to  its  passenger  station  and  con- 
struct two  new  interlocking  ])lants,  but  that  has  been  aljout 
all.  There  has  had  to  be  no  substantial  increase  in  either 
the  forces  at  the  passenger  station  or  in  the  freight  yard, 
although   this   does   not   necessarily   mean   that   the   present 


The  Crowd  that  Gave  Boston's  First  40  Per  Cent   Its  Send   Off  from  North   Station 


sion  of  our  new  National  .\rmy.  Railway  men  are  agreed 
that  although  the  camp  may  not  be  in  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  district  from  which  the  men  at  the  camp  have 
been  drawn,  it  is  at  the  center  of  po|)ulation  of  New  Eng- 
land and  at  the  most  strategic  point  of  its  iietwork  of  rail- 
wav  lines. 

'Vhe  mcjvement  of  troops  to  Cam]3  Devens  and  the  work 
of  transporting  material  and  supplies  to  that  camp  have  been 
peculiar  in  tlKit  the  Boston  &  Maine,  on  the  line  of  which 
tlie  camp  is  situated,  has  had  to  construct  practically  no 
new  facilities  or  to  get  together  any  consideralile  force  of 
men  to  handle  the  camp's  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 
Camp  Devens  is  at  Ayer,  Mass.,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston  &  ■Maine,  35  miles  out 
of  Boston  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Worcester,  Nashua  & 
Portland  division  at  a  point  28  miles  north  of  Worcester 
and  not  quite  20  miles  south  of  Nashua.  N.  H.     Ayer  has 


force  has  not  had  to  do  much  hustling  to  keep  uj)  with  the 
demands  made  upon   it. 

The  site  for  Cainp  Devens  covers  an  area  of  about  10.000 
acres.  It  lies  immediately  south  of  the  main  line  of  tlie 
Fitchburg  division  and  west  of  the  W.  N.  &  P.  division. 
These  two  lines  cross  at  right  angles  directly  at  Ayer  station 
about  one-half  mile  east  of  the  camp  and  the  freight  yard 
is  adjacent  to  the  W.  N.  &  P.  division  directly  south  of 
the  station  and  east  of  the  camp.  Railroad  operation  at 
some  of  the  other  cantonments  has  been  hindered  rather 
than  helped  by  the  necessity  for  using  a  wye  to  turn  engines 
;Mid  trains.  .\t  Ayer,  as  will  be  shown  below,  the  wye  is 
the  facility  that  has  helped  railroad  operation  almost  more 
than   any  other  one  thing. 

The  men  from  Camp  Devens  have  lieen  assembled  from 
the  New  England  states  and  from  northern  New  York 
state   about    as    follows:    Maine,    1,550;    New   Hampshire, 
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1,020;  Massachusetts,  17,500;  Connecticut,  9,330;  Rhode 
Island,  1,530;  New  York,  5,100.  The  rapid  progress  made 
by  the  contractors  at  Camp  Devens  enabled  that  cantonment 
to  be  one  of  the  few  in  the  whole  16  to  receive  its  quotas 
of  5,  40  and  40  per  cent  respectively  on  schedule  time. 
The  railroads  in  figuring  out  their  schedules  for  handling 
these  contingents  arranged  it  so  that  the  two  movements  of 
40  per  cent  would  each  be  spread  over  five  days  and  this 
schedule  was  lived  up  to  exactly.  In  the  first  movement 
of  40  per  cent,  the  various  states  contributed  their  men  on 
the  following  basis:  On  the  first  day,  September  19,  there 
were  received  at  the  cantonment  the  men  from  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island;  on  the  second 
day,  those  from  Connecticut;  the  third  day,  those  from 
eastern  Massachusetts,  excluding  Boston;  on  the  fourth  day, 
those  from  northern  New  York,  and  on  the  last  day  those 
from  western  Massachusetts  and  from  Boston. 

The  illustration  shows  the  crowd  which  gave  the  selected 
men  from  Boston  their  send-off  from  North  Station.  As  it 
happened,  the  fifth  day  when  the  men  from  the  Boston  dis- 
trict left  their  homes  was  a  Sunday,  a  great  number  of  people 
from  the  ^Metropolitan  district  of  Boston  came  to  the  railroad 
terminal  to  give  the  men  a  last  good-bye  with  the  result  that 
a  congestion  resulted  in  the  station  and  in  the  streets  outside 
such  as  had  not  been  seen  in  either  the  city  or  the  station 
for  many  a  day.  In  fact,  so  great  was  the  congestion  that 
men  from  a  number  of  the  local  boards  could  not  get  to  their 
trains  at  all.  The  trains  went  out  without  them,  and  they  fol- 
lowed on  a  special  made  up  for  their  special  benefit  later  in 
the  day.  This  condition  was  entirely  corrected  in  tlie  move- 
ment of  the  second  40  per  cent,  the  Boston  men  moving  on  a 
Friday  instead  of  on  a  Sunday.  Boston  called  out  one  of 
the  largest  details  of  police  it  had  called  out  for  a  long  time 
and  admittance  to  the  station  platform  without  a  ticket  would 
almost  have  required  a  permit  from  the  mayor. 

When  the  second  movement  began  on  October  3,  the  rail- 
roads carried  as  before  the  men  from  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  on  the  first  day,  those  from 
Connecticut  on  the  second  -day  and  tliose  from  Boston  and 
eastern  Massachusetts  on  the  third  day.  On  the  fourth  day, 
the  second  contingent  of  men  from  New  York  arrived,  and 
on  the  last  day,  Sunday,  October  7,  the  entire  troop  move- 
ment was  completed  with  the  arrival  of  the  men  from  west- 
ern Massachusetts. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  Boston  &  Maine  was  exceeding- 
ly fortunate  in  having  all  the  necessary  facilities  already  on 
hand.  This  preparedness,  unintentional  as  it  was,  has  had 
a  more  than  compensating  effect  on  the  ease  of  operation 
which  has  characterized  the  railroads'  work  in  connection 
with  the  movement  of  troops  to  Camp  Devens. 

As  was  the  case  at  other  cantonments,  the  policy  was  fol- 
lowed of  running  cars  on  regular  trains  when  there  were  not 
sufficient  cars  from  a  particular  region  to  make  up  a  fair- 
sized  train.  In  a  case  where  such  cars  were  handled,  they 
were  very  often  brought  through  over  the  Fitchburg  division 
in  regular  trains,  and  the  men  left  the  cars  at  Ayer  station 
and  marched  over  to  their  new  barracks.  New  England  is 
so  thickly  populated,  however,  that  most  of  the  men  came 
through  on  special  trains.  As  showing  how  prepared  the 
Boston  &  Maine  was  to  handle  these  trains,  it  is  worth  while 
observing  how  they  were  received  on  a  typical  day.  October 
4  was  the  day  on  which  the  camp  received  its  second  quota 
of  40  per  cent  from  Connecticut.  These  trains  came  through 
with  from  10  to  13  cars  and  from  350  to  850  men  over  the 
New  Haven  to  Worcester.  At  Worcester  they  were  taken  by  a 
Boston  &  Maine  engine  and  crew  and  then  covered  the  ground 
between  Worcester  and  the  camp  in  about  50  n-'nutes.  They 
unloaded  their  men  on  one  of  the  tracks  on  the  main  line 
directly  at  the  crossing  of  one  of  the  roads  leading  into  the 
camp  itself.  The  train  was  then  run  to  Ayer  station  one 
mile  beyond,   around   the  wye,   headed  out   again   and   the 


movement  back  to  Worcester  completed  without  uncoupling 
a  car  or  turning  an  engine.  In  all  cases  so  quickly  was  this 
movement  handled  that  the  cars  were  on  the  Boston  &  Maine's 
line  from  the  time  they  left  Worcester  until  they  returned, 
not  more  than  2  or  2^-2  hours.  The  entire  movement  of  about 
4,400  men  required  seven  trains,  all  of  which  arrived  at 
Camp  Devens  between  1:45  and  6:30  p.  ra.  Not  a  single 
train  was  late,  and  in  most  cases  the  trains  arrived  from  one 
minute  to  one-half  hour  ahead  of  their  schedules. 

On  another  day,  the  Sunday  the  troops  were  carried  from 
Boston  and  we.stern  Massachusetts,  1 1  trains  brought  in 
7,000  men.  On  the  same  day,  the  yard  at  Ayer  handled 
1,800  cars  in  interchange  between  divisions,  and  yet  with  all 
this  traffic  only  two  extra  men  were  required  at  the  freight 
and  passenger  stations,  one  a  flagman  and  one  a  switchman. 
Practically  every  train  came  through  on  time,  although  the 
schedule  for  the  specials  out  of  Boston  was  as  good  as  that 
of  tlie  regular  trains  which  run  through  without  a  stop.  And 
what  was  most  important,  there  was  not  a  minute's  delay 
caused  to  a  freight  or  passenger  train. 

Trains  from  points  on  the  New  Haven  and  Boston  &:  Al- 
bany were  delivered  at  \\'orcester,  or  Concord  Junction. 
Those  from  Boston  were  handled  similarly  to  those  from 
\A'orcester  as  mentioned  above,  that  is,  they  unloaded  their 
men  at  a  siding  on  the  Fitchburg  division  directly  beside  the 
camp,  about  one  mile  west  of  Ayer  station,  then  they  were 
liacked  around  the  wye,  and,  if  desired,  could  be  headed  out 
towards  Boston,  where  the  cars'  were  cleaned  and  otherwise 
disposed  of. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  entire  job  of 
carr}ing  the  selected  men  was  the  car  supply.  Many  of 
the  men  traveling  from  points  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  came 
through  in  solid  vestibule  trains,  while  of  those  from 
points  on  the  New  Haven  were  furnished  with  electrically 
lighted  passenger  cars  considerably  better  than  is  supplied 
on  many  of  the  road's  suburban  runs.  The  drafted  men  in 
most  cases  respected  this  kind  of  treatment.  The  condition 
of  the  cars  was  checked  up  by  army  and  railroad  officers 
directly  on  its  arrival,  but  there  were  very  few  cases  where 
they  were  at  all  damaged.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  cars  were  as  clean  as  they  might  have  been  at  the 
end  of  a  normal  run.  But  the  car  cleaners  did  not  find  it 
hard  to  sweep  out  even  an  enormous  pile  of  magazines, 
newspapers  and  empty  or  partly  filled  lunch  boxes. 

In  few  cases  did  the  run  to  Camp  Devens  require  much 
over  three  or  four  hours.  On  longer  runs  lunch  boxes  were 
put  on  the  cars  for  the  men  at  so-called  "dining  stations." 
Of  course,  as  at  the  otlier  camps,  a  few  of  the  men  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  opportunity  liefore  leaving  home  to  get  tlieir 
last  drink  and  a  number  of  them  had  to  be  lifted  or  helped 
off  the  train  at  the  camp,  but  in  no  case  was  there  serious 
disorder.  In  fact,  the  train  crews  that  were  assigned  to 
these  trains  were  enthusiastic  and  very  much  interested  in 
the  work  they  were  called  upon  to  do. 

The  passenger  movement  to  Camp  Devens  will  not,  of 
course,  end  with  the  movements  of  the  National  Army  men 
to  the  cantonment.  .Announcement  was  made  about  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  of  tlie  change  in  the  army's  plans  wliereby  the 
drafted  negroes  will  be  sent  to  cantonments  throughout  the 
country  instead  of  the  cantonments  in  the  southern  states, 
and  whereby  three  National  Guard  and  only  one  National 
.\rm\'  divisions  will  be  formed  of  white  men  in  the  south  in- 
stead of  three  divisions  each  as  originally  planned.  This 
means  among  otlier  things  that  the  white  men  now  in  the  Na- 
tional Army  at  Camps  Gordon  (.\tlanta,  Ga.),  Camp  Jack- 
son (Columbia,  S.  C.)  and  Camp  Pike  (Little  Rock,  .\rk.) 
will  be  taken  as  far  as  necessarv  to  fill  up  the  30th  (Camp 
Sevier,  S.  C),  31st  (Camp  Wheeler,  Ga.)  and  39th  (Camp 
Beaureguard.  La.)  National  Guard  divisions,  and  tliat  the 
surplus  will  be  sent  to  the  Southern's  single  National  Army 
division  to  be   formed  at   Camp  Jackson,   Columbia,   S.   C. 
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Camp  Pike  will  then  be  filled  with  surplus  men  from  can- 
tonments in  the  west  and  the  men  at  Camp  Gordon  will  be 
replaced  with  surplus  men  from  Camps  Devens,  Upton,  Dix, 
Meade  and  Lee,  all  in  the  east.  Camp  Devens  will  be  called 
upon  to  supply  about  8,000  men  from  its  present  number, 
and  before  long  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  railroads 
to  provide  for  their  transportation. 

But  what  is  more  important  from  the  railroads'  point  of 
view  at  the  present  moment  is  the  fact  that  Camp  Devens 
has  apparently  become  a  Mecca  for  all  New  England.  One 
would  believe  that  half  the  soldiers  at  the  camp  had  visitors 
on  Sundays,  and  that  those  having  no  visitors  took  the  trip  into 
Boston  or  to  other  adjacent  towns  to  see  their  relatives  in- 
stead. The  road  is  establishing  a  special  ser\'ice  to  Lawrence, 
Lowell  and  Worcester  and  has  added  a  number  of  express 
trains  between  Ayer  and  Boston.  There  has  been  some  diffi- 
culty in  handling  this  special  service  because  on  one  or  two 
occasions  the  army  officers  have  not  cooperated  sufficiently 
with  the  railroad  officers  as  to  advising  them  as  to  how  many 
men  would  be  on  leave.     But  even  that  is  remedied  now. 

Freight  Service 
The  advantage  of  having  a  classification  yard  at  Camp 
Devens  has  in  one  respect  been  a  disadvantage.  At  other 
camps  the  trains  of  government  or  contractors'  supplies  reach 
the  camp  in  solid  train  loads,  but  at  Ayer  they  come  through 
mixed  in  with  other  cars  and  have  to  be  classified.  For  a  period 
of  two  months  the  road  was  handling  in  this  w^ay  from  .35  to 
SO  cars  a  day.  These  cars  were  classified  and  handed  over 
to  the  contractor,  or  the  government,  and  it  is  on  record  that 
the  detention  of  cars  at  the  camp  has  seldom  l>een  over  two 
days;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cars  have  been  un- 
loaded in  a  matter  of  about  three  hours.  Up  to  September 
1,  the  contractor  at  the  camp  had  finished  622  barracks  and 
124  other  buildings.  For  this  purpose  the  railroad  had 
handled  30,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  20  miles  of  water  pipe, 
2  miles  of  sewer  pipe,  60  miles  of  heating  pipe  from  12  in. 
diameter  down,  a  tremendous  amount  of  contractor's  equip- 
ment, and  food  and  incidental  supplies  for  the  workmen. 
The  maximum  number  of  men  employed  by  the  contractor 
on  any  one  day  was  9,176,  on  August  22;  and  the  average 
number  was  over  5,000.  To  feed  these  employees,  tlie  con- 
tractor's commissary  had  to  receive  supplies  enough  for  an 
average  of  17,100  meals  daily.  From  June  26  to  Septem- 
ber 1  the  contractor  alone  unloaded  3,000  carloads  of  freight, 
an  average  of  50  cars  a  day.  On  one  day  he  unloaded  125 
cars.  The  movement  of  freight  to  the  camp'  of  course,  still 
continues,  but  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  when  the  can- 
tonment Ijuildings  were  under  construction. 


England's  Smallest  Passenger  Railway. — According 
to  the  Nottingham  Guardian,  the  smallest  passenger-carrying 
railway  in  England  is  to  be  found  on  the  estate  of  S.  P.  Der- 
byshire, at  Ilkeston.  The  gage  of  the  roadbed  is  only  7  in. 
The  engine,  a  perfect  model  of  the  Midland  Railway  1,000 
class,  is  '34  h.  p.  and  will  haul  four  adult  passengers  on  its 
miniature  bogie  truck. 

Nigerl^^'s  Railway  Revenue. — A  publication  called 
"West  Africa"  states  that  despite  the  war  Nigeria  provided 
for  ordinary  needs  and  spent  nearly  £1,750,000  ($8,575,- 
000)  on  railways  during  1916,  besides  £250,000  ($1,225,- 
000)  on  war,  thereby  incurring  a  deficit  of  £124,000  ($607,- 
600)  up  to  December  31.  This,  however,  was  all  cleared 
off  by  the  end  of  February  this  year. 

Constantinople  Termin.\l  Destroyed  by  Fire. — The 
Swiss  Insurance  Company  "Helvetia"  has  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Constantinople  saying  that  the  new  railway  sta- 
tion and  two  immense  warehouses  have  been  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  damage  done  being  estimated  at  over  four  million 
francs  (£160,000  or  $784,000).  The  station  was  built  by 
the  Germans  as  the  terminus  of  the  Bagdad  Railway. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  APPLYING  WAR  TAX 

The  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers, 
through  a  sub-committee  headed  by  A.  H.  Plant,  comptroller 
of  the  Southern,  has  issued  a  circular  giving  tentative  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  application  of  the  new  war  tax  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  property  and  persons. 

An  informal  conference  was  held  by  the  subcommittee 
and  others  with  representatives  of  the  internal  revenue  com- 
missioner, tentative  instructions,  as  drawn  by  an  account- 
ing ofiicer  of  one  of  the  lines,  being  used  as  a  base  for  the 
conference.  The  representatives  of  the  internal  revenue 
department  stated  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  them 
with  respect  to  doubtful  questions  were  tentative  and  that 
such  tentative  conclusions  would  be  subject  to  formal  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  but  that,  while  the 
conclusions  reached  might  not  be  final  in  all  respects,  tliey 
could  be  used,  in  the  absence  of  further  rulings  or  deci- 
sions, as  a  working  basis. 

Should  individual  or  specific  transactions  arise,  not  cov- 
ered in  the  conclusions,  accounting  or  other  officers  interested 
should  apply  to  the  internal  revenue  commissioner,  W'ashing- 
ton,  D.  C.,  for  rulings. 

If  the  corporate  committee  of  the  association  so  elects,  the 
chairman  will  arrange,  through  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, to  reissue  and  distriljute  to  the  memlx^rs  of  the  associa- 
tion all  treasury  decisions  which  may  be  issued  in  response 
to  queries  made. 

The  tentative  instructions,  referred  to,  are  in  part  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  500  of  the  law  provides  that  transportation 
companies  shall  lev}',  assess,  collect  and  pay  to  the  United 
States  government,  certain  taxes  for  the  use  of  facilities 
rendered  by  public  utilities. 

(2)  The  taxes  imposed  under  section  500  become  effect- 
ive on  November  1,  1917. 

(3)  Section  501  provides  that: — "The  taxes  imposed  by 
section  five  hundred  shall  \k-  ])aid  by  the  person,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  association  paying  for  the  ser\-ices  or 
facilities  rendered." 

(4)  The  taxes  imposed  under  section  500  of  the  law  in 
which  officers,  agents,  and  conductors  of  these  companies 
are  directly  and  immediately  interested,  and  which  these 
instructions  are  intended  to  cover  are: 

(a)  A  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  amounts  paid  for  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty by  freiglu.      (See  paragraph   5.) 

(b)  A  tax  of  1  cent  for  each  20  cents  or  fraction  thereof,  paid  for 
transportation  of  parcels  by   express 

(c)  A  tax  of  8  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  (see  paragraph  71 :  and  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  for 
seats,  berths  and  staterooms  in  parlor  cars,  sleeping  cars  or  on 
vessels. 

(d)  A  tax  of  5  cents  upon  each  telegraph,  telephone  or  radio,  despatch, 
message  or  conversation  for  which  a  charge  of  15  cents  or  more  is 
made. 

(e)  .\  stamp  fax  on  each  passage  ticket  sold  on  or  after  December  1, 
1917.  by  any  vessel  to  a  port  or  place  not  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
or  Mexico. 

(5)  The  tax  of  3  per  cent  imposed  imder  section  500 
applies  on  amounts  paid  for  the  transportation  of  property 
by  freight  either  rail  or  water  or  both,  or  by  any  form  of 
mechanical  motor  power  when  in  competition  with  carriers 
by  rail  or  water,  consigned  from  one  point  in  the  United 
States  to  another.  It  also  applies  on  amounts  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  milk  and  cream.      (See  Schedule  A.) 

(6)  The  tax  of  1  cent  for  each  20  cents  or  fraction 
thereof  paid  for  the  transportation  of  parcels  by  express 
from  one  point  in  the  United  States  to  anotlier,  applies  to 
excess  baggage,  bicycles,  baby-carriages,  dogs,  etc.,  trans- 
ported on  passenger  trains  as  well  as  to  express. 

(7)  The  tax  of  8  per  cent  impwsed  by  section  500  ap- 
plies on  amounts  paid  (in  excess  of  prescribed  minima) 
for  the  transportation  of  persons  by  rail  or  water,  or  both, 
or  by  any  form  of  mechanical  motor  power  on  a  regular 
established  line  when  in  competition  with  carriers  by  rail 
or  water,   from  one  point  in  the  United  States  to  another 
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point  in  the  United  States,  or  to  any  point  in  Canada  or 
Mexico. 

(8)  Taxes  imposed  under  section  500  must  be  paid  in 
cash,  or  by  check  if  the  collecting  officer,  agent  or  conductor 
be  authorized  by  the  treasurer  to  accept  checks  in  payment 
for  transportation.  Those  imposed  under  paragraph  10  of 
Schedule  A — Stamp  Ta.xes,  must  be  paid  for  in  adhesive 
internal  revenue  stamps. 

(9)  The  responsibility  for  levying,  assessing,  and  col- 
lecting the  taxes  imposed  under  the  act  rests  upon  the 
officers,  agents,  conductors,  or  other  employes  of  these  com- 
panies whose  duties  are  to  collect  revenues  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  property  or  persons.  It  will  also  be  the  duty  of 
such  officers,  agents,  conductors,  and  other  persons  who 
collect  such  taxes  to  record  and  to  make  reports  and  returns 
of  and  for  such  collections  to  the  appropriate  accounting 
officer  of  their  respective  companies  in  the  manner  herein- 
after described  or  which  may  hereafter  be  required. 

All  such  taxes  so  collected  must  be  remitted  with  other 
company  funds  as  required  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  respective  treasury  officials  of  those  companies  having 
jurisdiction.  Separate  remittance  or  deposit  reports  or  tick- 
ets for  taxes  deposited  or  remitted  by  officers  or  agents  of 
these  companies   will  not  be  required. 

(10)  The  law  specifically  provides,  in  respect  to  trans- 
portation, that  the  tax  shall  be  imposed  upon  amounts  paid 
for  the  transportation  of  property  by  freight  and  for  the 
transportation  of  persons. 

The  base  of  the  taxes  imposed  under  section  500  of  the 
act  are  specified  per  cents  (except  in  the  case  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  tolls,  and  amounts  paid  for  "parcels  by  ex- 
press" as  defined  in  Schedule  B),  of  the  amounts  paid,  above 
certain  minima,  for  services  rendered  by  public  utilities; 
therefore  intermediate  or  terminal  costs  for  services  rendered 
by  public  utilities,  or  others,  such  as  costs  for  bedding,  feed- 
ing or  watering  stock,  reicing,  etc.,  unless  such  costs  are 
made  a  part  of  and  are  included  in  the  rate  charged  for 
transportation,  will  not  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

(11)  The  law  is  specific  as  to  what  payments  are  tax- 
able. It  requires  that  all  taxable  collections  shall  be  so 
recorded  as  to  show  whether  the  tax  has  or  has  not  been 
collected  when  and  as  such  amounts  are  paid. 

It  may  be  assumed  the  accounts,  records  and  transactions 
of  officers,  agents  and  conductors  of  diese  companies  will 
be  examined  and  checked  from  time  to  time  by  representa- 
tives of  the  internal  revenue  department;  you  are  therefore 
advised  that  such  records  and  accounts  must  be  so  kept  as 
to  enable  such  examinations  to  be  made;  examinations  shall 
be  permitted  when  requested  by  properly  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  internal  revenue  department. 

Section  1004  of  the  law  provides  a  [>enalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  failure  to  collect,  or  to  truly  account  for  and 
pay  over  such  taxes.  • 

(12)  Section  502  of  the  act  stipulates  that  the  tax  shall 
not  be  imposed  upon  any  payment  received  for  ser\'ice  ren- 
dered the  United  States,  or  any  .state,  territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(13)  Transportation  costs  for  private  property  of  offi- 
cers and  agents  of  the  federal  and  of  state  governments,  when 
such  costs  are  not  borne  by  such  governments,  will  not  be 
exempt  from  the  tax. 

(14)  Transportation  co.sts  for  transportation  furnished 
officers  and  men  for  or  on  account  of  the  British,  Canadian 
or  other  recruiting  missions  of  foreign  governments  will  not 
be  exempt  from  the  tax,  although  such  transportation  be 
furnished  on  transportation  request  forms  of  the  Ignited 
States  government. 

The  tax  applying  on  amounts  paid  for  such  transporta- 
tion will  be  l)iiled  against  and  collected  from  such  gov- 
ernments when  and  as  transportation  charges  are  collected; 
therefore  agents  shall  not  demand  payment  of  the  tax  when 
transportation  is  furnished  on  such  orders. 


Schedule  A — Transportatoin  of  Property  by  Freight 

(15)  The  measure  of  this  tax  is  three  (3)  per  cent  of 
the  amount  paid  for  the  transportation  of  property  by 
freight,  by  rail  or  water,  or  by  any  form  of  mechanical 
motor  power  when  in  competition  with  carriers  by  rail  or 
water,  consigned  from  one  point  in  the  United  States  to 
another. 

(16)  The  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  amounts  paid  for  the 
trauspoitation  of  property  In'  freight  will  accrue  and  must 
be  levied,  assessed  and  collected  when  and  as  freight  rev- 
enues are  collected,  except  that  the  tax  may  and  should  be 
computed  at  the  time  freight  (expense)  bills  and  prepaid 
shipping  tickets  or  bills  of  lading  are  made;  the  amount  of 
the  tax  must  be  shown  on  the  face  of  each  such  bill,  prepaid 
ticket,  or  lading. 

(17)  The  tax  must  be  assessed  and  collected  on  "col- 
lect" shipments  by  agents  at  destinations  and  on  "prepaid" 
shipments  by  agents  at  points  of  origin;  in  other  words,  it 
must  be  levied,  assessed  and  collected  when  and  as  collec- 
tions are  made  from  consignees,  shippers,  their  agents  or 
representatives.  It  must  not  be  assessed  or  collected  by 
junction  agents  on  freight  revenues  on  freights  interchanged 
with  connecting  carriers. 

(18)  This  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  amounts  paid  for  the  trans- 
portation of  property  by  freight  will  apph-  on  all  such  ser- 
vices wholly  rendered  after  midnight  of  October  31,  1917, 
and  on  all  "collect"  consignments  which  start  on  the  journev 
before  November  1,  1917,  but  which  do  not  reach  destina- 
tions until  after  midnight  October  31,  1917. 

(19)  There  will  be  many  parcels  of  property  in  transit 
as  of  midnight  October  31,  1917,  and  agents  of  these  com- 
panies must  give  careful  consideration  to  such,  to  the  end 
that  errors  and  confusions  may  be  avoided  in  complying 
with  the  law. 

(20)  The  tax  will  not  apply  on: — 

fa)  Freight  for  which  the  entire  transit  service  was  performed  prior  to 
Xovember  1,   1917,  regardless  of  when  the  transportation  costs  be  paid. 

fb)  Prepaid  consignments  received  for  which  bill  of  lading  is  issued 
prior  to  mirlnisht  October  31.  1917. 

(21)  The  tax  yvill  apply  on  all  "collect"  shipments  which 
reach  destinations  on  or  after  November  1,  1917. 

(22)  As  to  .switching  and  other  taxable  freight  sen'ices 
rendered : 


(a)  If  switching  service  be  performed  before  midnight  October  31,  1917. 
and  the  service  be  paid  for  on  or  after  November  1,  1917,  the  tax  will  not 
apply. 

(b)  If  the  service  be  paid  for  prior  to  November  1.  1917,  and  the 
service  be  not  rendered  until  on  or  after  November  1,  1917,  the  tax  will 
apply. and  must  be  collected. 

(c)  If  unused  switching  tickets  on  which  collections  have  been  made 
but  for  which  no  service  has  been  performed  as  of  midnight  October  31. 
1917,  be  in  hands  of  purchasers,  agents  shall  promptly  notify  holders  thereof 
that  the  amounts  paid  for  them  will  be  subject  to  the  tax.  and  the  tax 
due  thereon  must  be  collected  and  reported. 

(23)  Agents  must  promptly  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  or  sooner  if  practicable,  carefully  examine  all  freight 
bills  and  prepaid  shipping  tickets  on  hand  and  make  such 
notations  on  them  as  will  enable  a  quick  and  correct  ap- 
plication of  the  tax  thereto. 

(24)  If  under  credit  arrangements  two  or  more  bills  be 
due  by  one  person,  firm,  or  corporation  such  bills  must  be 
listed,  on  collection  statements  and  the  tax  must  be  applied 
to  each  individual  consignment  shown  on  such  statement. 
Such  statements  may  include  both  "collect"  and  "prepaid" 
items;  but  freight  and  passenger  items  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  statement. 

(25)  Statements  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
(24)  must  be  carefully  recorded  on  the  station  records  in 
such  manner  as  ma}-  \x  prescribed  and  they  shall  be  pre- 
served. 

(26)  If  credit  accounts,  either  freight  or  passenger,  be 
relief  remitted  to,  and  collections  be  made  through  the  audit 
office,  agents  making  such  relief  remittances  need  not.  ex- 
cept in  specific  cases  which  may  be  otherwise  provided  for. 
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assess  the  tax  thereon;  such  assessments  must  be  made  in  the 
audit  office  and  collections  shall  be  made  through  that 
channel. 

(27)  Company  Material:  The  tax  will  not  apply  on 
these  companies'  proportion  of  transportation  charges  on 
company  materials  and  supplies  or  on  any  commodity  which 
is  necessary  for  the  use  of  these  companies  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business  as  such  and  is  intended  to  be  so  used  or  has 
been  so  used. 

Junction  agents  of  these  companies  in  paying  foreign  lines 
for  transportation  charges  on  company  material,  shall  not 
pay  the  tax  thereon  to  such  foreign  lines,  as  such  tax  will 
he  assessed  and  paid  by  the  company  in  relieving  destination 
agents  of  such  charges. 

(28)  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  Material: 
Property  transported  as  "free"  under  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  contract  will  not  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

(29)  Property  transported  jjy  the  Southern  Express 
Company  free  under  contract:  Packages  transported  as 
"free"  under  the  contracts  between  Southern  Express  Com- 
pany and  these  companies,  will  not  ije  sul^ject  to  the  tax. 

(30)  The  tax  of  3  per  cent  applies  on  amounts  paid 
for  the  transportation  of  property  by  freight  "when  con- 
signed from  one  point  in  the  United  States  to  another." 

It  does  not  apply  on  shipments  consigned  to  points  in 
Canada  or  Mexico,  neither  does  it  apply  to  shipments  con- 
signed to  foreign  ports  or  places.  If,  however,  a  shipment 
intended  for  export  l)e  consigned  to  a  port  agent  and  it  move 
to  the  port  on  a  port  lading,  the  transportation  costs  on  it 
will  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

(31)  Miscellaneous   Services — Property: 

The  tax  will  not  apply  on  miscellaneous  .services  rendered 
when  the  charge  therefor  forms  a  part  of  and  is  included 
in  the  through  rate  charged  for  the  road  haul :   such  as 

Switching  and  drayage,  refrigeration,  not  on  car  service, 
demurrage,  etc. 

If,  however,  a  charge  be  made  for  switching  or  drayage, 
wharfage,  towage  and  lighterage,  in  addition  to  the  through 
rate,  the  tax  will  apply  on  amounts  paid  therefor. 

(32)  Switching:  Amounts  paid  for  switching  cars 
locally,  that  is,  from  one  yard  to  another  or  from  one  in- 
dustn,-  to  another,  will  be  subject  to  the  tax  of  3  per  cent, 
provided  such  amounts  be  not  included  in  the  through  rate 
of  a  transportation  charge  made  for  a  road  haul. 

(M)  Switching  Absorber:  Amounts  paid  by  one  carrier 
to  another  for  switching  service  rendered  in  effecting  com- 
petitive deliveries  will  not  be  subject  to  thctax  |)rovided  the 
amount  charged  for  such  switching  be  included  in  the  rate 
charged  for  the  road  haul. 

(34)  Reconsigned  Freight:  If  a  shijiment  consigned 
for  delivery  at  one  destination  be  ordered  shipped  to  another 
destination  with  "charges  to  follow"  tax  must  not  be  assessed 
or  collected  by  the  agent  at  the  first  or  original  destination. 
The  agent  at  final  destination  must  levy,  assess  and  collect 
tax  upon  the  total  revenue,  original  starting  point  to  final 
destination. 

Transit  Privileges — (35)  It  has  Iwen  tentatively  held, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasun.-,  that 
the  measure  of  tax  on  amounts  paid  for  transporting  property 
stopped  en  route  for  in  transit  privileges  shall  be  3  per  cent 
of  the  amount  paid  for  the  transportation  of  the  finished 
[iroduct,  starting  point  of  the  raw  material  to  final  destina- 
tion of  the  milled  or  finished  product,  and  that  such  tax 
shall  be  paid  as  and  when  such  transportation  charges  are 
paid,  provided,  however,  that  amounts  ])aid  for  transjiorta- 
tion  costs  on  such  raw  products  points  of  origin  to  milling, 
dressing,  cleaning,  or  refining  points  which  mav  not  be 
shi|)pe(l  from  such  intermediate  points,  shall  l)e  subject  to 
the  tax. 

The  application  of  the  tax  to  in  transit  transactions  pre- 
sents intricate  and  coniplicaled  proljlems  which  will  require 


close  and  careful  consideration  by  agents  at  points  where 
the  in  transit  privileges  are  granted,  and  also  by  the  freight 
claim  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  adjust  transportation  costs 
on  such  shipments. 

Milk  and  Cream — (47)  It  has  been  held  that  amounts  paid 
for  milk  and  cream  transported  on  passenger  trains  will  be 
subject  to  the  tax,  and  that  the  tax  rate  on  amounts  paid 
therefor,  shall  be  3  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid. 

Milk  tickets  sold  prior  to  November  1,  1917,  and  not 
used  before  that  date,  will  be  subject  to  the  tax,  and  the 
tax  must  be  collected  thereon  from  the  persons  to  whom  the 
tickets  were  sold,  before  such  tickets  can  be  used  for  trans- 
portation. 

Schedule  B — Express 

(48)  Tax  on  Amounts  Paid  on  Express  Matter:  The 
act  provides  that  the  tax  rate  on  express  revenues  shall  be 

1  cent  for  each  20  cents,  or  fraction  thereof,  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  any  package,  parcel  or  shipment  by  ex- 
press from  one  point  in  the  United  States  to  another. 

Agents  and  employees  of  these  companies  who  also  act 
for  express  companies  must  obtain  instructions  from  the  ap- 
propriate officer  of  such  companies  as  to  the  collection  of 
the  tax  on  shipments  by  express. 

Excess  Baggage — (49)  It  has  been  held  that  amounts 
paid  for  excess  baggage  will  be  subject  to  the  tax.  The 
rate  to  be  charged  therefor  will  be  the  rate  applied  to  amounts 
paid  for  shipments  made  by  express, — that  is  1  cent  for 
each  20  cents  or  fraction  thereof,  paid  for  the  transportation 
of  excess  baggage.  That  is  to  say  if  20  cents  or  less  be  col- 
lected for  excess  baggage,  the  tax  will  be  1  cent,  which 
must  be  collected;  if  the  amount  paid  for  excess  baggage  be 
more  than  20  cents  but  less  than  41  cents,  the  tax  will  be 

2  cents,  which  must  be  collected,  and  so  on. 

Agents  in  selling  excess  baggage  books  must  collect  the 
full  amount  of  tax  on  the  amount  paid  therefor. 

Schedule  C — Transportation  or  Persons  and  Se.ats, 
Berths,  and  Staterooms 

(50)  Tlie  measure  of  this  tax  is  8  per  cent  of  the  amount 
paid  for  transportation  furni.shed  persons. 

(51)  It  applies  on  amounts  paid  for  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation of  persons  sold  and  on  all  cash  fares  collected 
on  and  after  November  1,  1917,  for  journeys  originating  in 
the  United  States  destined  to  points  in  the  United  States. 
Canada  or  Mexico;  except  that:  amounts  paid  for  tickets  or 
cash  fares  for  continuous  journeys  costing  35  cents  or  less, 
and  amounts  paid  for  commutation  or  season  tickets  for 
trips  less  than  30  miles  will  not  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

(52)  The  tax  must  be  levied,  assessed,  and  collected  by 
the  officer,  agent,  conductor  or  other  representative  of  these 
companies,  who  sells  the  ticket  or  collects  the  fare;  it  must 
be  collected  at  the  time  collection  is  made  for  a  ticket  sold 
and  at  the  time  a  cash  fare  is  paid. 

(53)  In  selling  mileage,  commutation  and  season  books 
or  tickets,  assess  and  collect  the  tax  on  the  total  cost  of  the 
book  or  ticket  sold. 

(54)  If  a  lump  sum  be  paid  for  a  train  or  a  car  for  the 
jjurjiose  of  transporting  persons,  the  tax  of  8  per  cent  shall 
be  levied  and  collected  on  the  gross  amount  paid  for  such 
train  or  car. 

(55)  If  the  charge  for  a  cliartered  or  special  train  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  persons  be  a  per  capita  rate  and 
if  the  rate  he  36  cents  or  more,  the  tax  must  be  assessed 
and  collected  on  each  ticket  sold  or  cash  fare  collected.  If 
tlic  charge  l)e  on  a  per  capita  bas-s  with  a  guaranteed  mini- 
mum, and  the  per  capita  collections  lie  less  than  the  mmi- 
muni,  the  tax  shall  be  assos.sed  and  collected  on  the  m'ni- 
muni. 

(5())  Section  500  of  the  act  takes  effect  November  1, 
1917;  there  will  be  many  persons  in  transit  on  tickets  sold 
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prior  to  that  date.  The  law  makes  the  following  provision 
for  such  cases: 

"If  a  ticket  (other  than  a  mileage  book)  is  bought  and 
partially  u.sed  before  this  section  goes  into  effect  [Novem- 
ber 1,  1917],  it  shall  not  be  taxed,  but  if  it  be  bought  ijut 
not  used  before  this  Section  takes  effect,  it  shall  not  be  valid 
for  passage  until  the  tax  has  been  paid  and  such  payment 
evidenced  on  the  ticket  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue  may,  by  regulation,  prescribe." 

(57)  Under  the  provision  recited  in  paragraph  56  pre- 
ceding, conductors  will  demand  the  jjayment  of  taxes  on  any 
ticket  (mileage  books  excepted),  dated  prior  to  November 
1,  1917,  which  may  be  presented  for  passage  after  that  date, 
unless  such  ticket  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  pre- 
sented show  conclusively  that  the  ticket  has  been  previou,sly 
used  for  any  part  of  the  journey. 

(62)  Amounts  paid  for  staterooms  on  vessels:  If  in 
selling  a  ticket  for  a  journey,  a  part  of  which  is  by  water, 
and  the  amount  collected  includes  the  cost  of  a  stateroom,  a 
tax  of  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  stateroom  must 
be  collected  in  addition  to  the  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  the  total 
transportation  cost  collected.  Illustration: — If  the  trans- 
portation cost  be  $40  and  the  cost  of  the  stateroom  be  $5 
the  tax  will  be  8  per  cent  on  $40  and  10  per  cent  on  $5,  a 
total  of  $3.70. 

(63)  Amounts  paid  for  sleeper  and  parlor  car  or  berths: 
If  the  ticket  rate  for  a  journey  includes  the  cost  of  sleeping 
or  parlor  accommodation  a  tax  of  ten  (10)  per  cent  on  the 
cost  of  such  accommodation  must  be  collected  in  addition 
to  the  8  per  cent  tax  on  the  transportation  cost. 

Agents  and  conductors  of  these  companies  must  appl_\- 
and  collect  the  tax  on  all  parlor  car  seats  sold  or  collected 
by  them  in  parlor  or  other  cars  belonging  to  or  operated 
by  these  companies  for  which  a  charge  is  made;  the  tax 
upon  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  such  accommodations 
must  be  accounted  for  to  the  appropriate  accounting  officer 
of  the  company  to  which  the  parlor  car  tickets  are  reported 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Agents  of  these  companies  who  sell  Pullman  accommoda- 
tions must  be  guided  by  instructions  issued  by  the  Pullman 
Company  in  the  collection  and  reporting  of  taxes  on  such 
accommodations  sold  by  them. 

(64)  If  a  mileage  book  or  any  other  form  of  ticket  be 
issued  in  payment  for  advertising  in  lieu  for  cash,  the  sell- 
ing value  of  such  book  or  ticket  will  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

Passage  Tickets.  (68)  Paragraph  10  of  Schedule  A — 
Stamp  Taxes  imposes  a  tax  upon  the  steamer's  proportion  of 
each  one  way  and  round  trip  passage  ticket,  for  each  pas- 
senger sold  or  issued  in  the  United  States  for  passage  by 
any  vessel  to  a  port  or  place  not  in  the  United  States,  Ca- 
nada, or  Mexico,  provided  the  cost  of  such  ticket  be  more 
than  $10.  The  taxes  on  this  class  of  ticket  must  be  paid 
in  adhesive  internal  revenue  stamps  to  be  furnished  or 
paid  for  by  purchasers.  Such  stamps  must  be  affixed  to 
contract  portion  of  ticket;  after  being  so  affixed  they  must 
be  cancelled  by  the  person  using  or  affixing  them,  writing 
or  stamping  thereon  the  initials  of  his  or  her  name,  and 
the  date  of  application. 

Schedule  D — Telec.r.'^ph  and  Telephone 

(69)  The  tax  payable  on  this  class  of  service  is:  5  cents 
upon  each  telegraph,  telephone,  or  radio,  dispatch,  message, 
or  conversation,  which  originates  within  the  United  States; 
for  the  transmission  of  which  a  charge  of  15  cents  or  more 
is  made  for  the  entire  service  performed. 


South  W.^lks  Railway  Men  and  the  Eight  Hour 
Day. — South  Wales  railwaymen  have  decided  that  the  time 
is  not  opportune  to  proceed  with  a  demand  for  an  eight 
hour  day.  They  are  convinced  that,  ultimately,  the\'  will 
gain  more  by  honorably  observing  agreements. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONERS 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Commissioners  held  at  Washington 
last  week  completed  its  four-day  session  on  Friday,  October 
19,  after  deciding  to  hold  its  next  year's  convention  at 
Washington  on  November  12.  Officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Edward  C.  Niles,  of  New  Hampshire; 
first  vice-president,  Charles  E.  Elmquist,  of  Minnesota; 
second  vice-president,  C.  M.  Candler,  of  Georgia;  secretar}', 
James  B.  Walker,  of  the  New  York  first  district  commission. 
New  York  City;  assistant  secretary,  L.  S.  Boyd,  librarian 
of  the   Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Special  War  Committee 

Responding  to  a  suggestion  made  by  President  Thelen  in 
his  opening  address,  a  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for 
the  appointment  by  the  president  of  a  special  war  committee 
of  five  members,  which  "shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
conferring  with  the  appropriate  federal  and  state  authorities 
and  with  each  state  commission  and  of  giving  advice  and 
suggestions  as  to  what  each  commission  can  do  affirmatively 
and  constructively  to  help  the  Nation  in  the  present  emer- 
gency; and  to  select  agents  to  carry  out  its  objects  and  to 
make  effective  the  offers  of  co-operation  made  by  the  president 
and  the  executive  committee."  One  of  the  reasons  given  for 
the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  was  that  the  state  com- 
missions might  be  enabled  to  learn  of  the  desires  and  needs 
of  the  government  direct  instead  of  from  the  railroads.  The 
following  were  appointed  members  of  the  committee:  !Max 
Thelen,  of  California,  chairman;  F.  H.  Funk,  of  Illinois: 
T.  H.  Whitney,  of  New  York;  J.  B.  Eastman,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; R.  W.  E.  Donges,  of  New  Jersey,,  and  President 
Niles,  ex  officio. 

The  association  held  a  dinner  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel 
on  October  17  at  w'hich  the  speakers  were  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  United  States  food  administrator;  Samuel  Rea. 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania;  Max  Thelen,  president  of  the 
association;  Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  of  Nevada, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
Mr.  Rea's  address  was  published  last  week.  Mr.  Hoover 
complimented  the  roads  on  their  ser\'ice  to  the  Nation.  Sena- 
tor Newlands  declared  that  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  depends  upon  transportation  more  than  upon  anything 
else  and  that  the  government  would  either  have  to  give  the 
railroads  permission  to  increase  rates  or  lend  them  money. 

A  proposal  was  adopted  that  the  name  of  the  association 
be  changed  to  National  .\ssociation  of  Railway  and  Utili- 
ties Commissioners,  because  only  a  minority  of  the  commis- 
sions represented  in  the  membership  are  purely  railroad  com- 
missions. 

Reports  of  Committees 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  committees  referred  to  in 
last  week's  issue,  the  Committee  on  State  and  Federal  Legis- 
lation, J.  L.  Bristow  of  Kansas,  chairman,  outlined  the  part 
taken  by  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  inquiry  by 
the  Newlands  congressional  committee.  The  committee  stated 
that  Mr.  Thelen's  testimony  before  the  Newlands  committee 
"showed  that  the  main  effort  of  the  railroad  executives  was 
a  concerted  drive  against  the  authority  of  the  states  for  the 
])urpose  of  depriving  them  not  only  of  such  powers  as  they 
now  have  over  roads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  by  rea- 
son of  the  failure  of  the  federal  government  to  enter  certain 
fields  of  regulatory  activity,  but  also  to  deprive  them  of  the 
right  to  regulate  and  supervise  the  purely  state  rates,  service, 
facilities,  equipment  and  safetv  of  operation  of  all  railroads 
which  in  any  way  engage  in  interstate  commerce."  It  was 
stated  also  that  ^Ir.  Thelen  had  demonstrated  that  "the  cause 
of  the  impaired  credit  of  the  railroads  was  not  public  regu- 
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lation,  either  state  or  federal,  but  could  be  found  in  un- 
sound financial  structures,  unwise  railroad  construction  and 
inefficient  and  at  times  criminal  mismanagement  of  railroad 
finances." 

The  committee  has  an  understanding  that  at  the  appro- 
priate time  all  representatives  of  the  state  commissions  who 
desired  to  be  heard  by  the  Newlands  committee  will  be  given 
full  opportunity  to  present  their  views.  In  anticipation  of 
this  hearing,  the  committee  prepared  and  suljmitted  to  a 
number  of  the  older  commissioners  a  questionnaire,  the  re- 
turn of  which  affords  much  valuable  information  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  states  and  state  commissions 
in  regulation  of  interstate  carriers.  This  information  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  ready  for  use  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  needed.  It  was  the  view  of  the  committee 
that  it  should  be  vested  with  the  same  general  authority 
which  was  conferred  upon  it  at  the  last  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  any  appropriate  action  which  may  assist 
the  congressional  sub-committee  in  obtaining  all  of  the  in- 
formation which  it  may  need  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  association. 

The  Committee  on  Car  Service  and  Demurrage,  F.  H. 
Funk,  of  the  Illinois  Commission,  chairman,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  one  of  the  first  great  proljlems  the  new  Divi- 
sion of  Car  Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  be  called  upon  to  solve  is  the  formulation  of  some 
practical  and  reasonable  rules  covering  the  matter  of  car 
distribution  in  times  of  car  shortage,  but  in  view  of  the 
present  abnormal  conditions  the  committee  felt  that  any 
extended  discussion  of  car  service  problems  under  present 
conditions  would  prove  of  little  permanent  value.  E.  H. 
De  Groot,  Jr.,  addressed  the  meeting  briefly  on  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Car  Service  in  co-operation  with  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  and  other  bodies. 

The  Committee  on  Express  and  Other  Contract  Carriers 
liv  Rail,  J.  P.  Webster,  of  the  Georgia  Commission,  chair- 
man, di.scussed  the  question  as  to  whether  express  traffic 
sliould  be  taken  over  and  handled  by  the  express  companies 
direct,  expressing  the  opinion  that  such  a  step  would  not  re- 
sult in  as  good  service  to  the  shipper  and  receiver  of  express 
traffic  as  is  given  under  present  conditions. 

The  Committee  on  Capitalization  and  Intercorporate  Re- 
lations, .'\.  R.  \\'eed,  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Commissioners,  chairman,  presented  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  question  and  recommended  that  the 
association  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  legislation  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  provisions  oT  the  Rayburn 
bill,  independently  of  the  question  of  federal  incorporation 
and  that  such  legislation  shall  emlaody  the  right  of  the  state 
commissions  to  sit  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  to  participate  in  its  deliberations  on  applications 
relative  to  the  issue  of  securities  by  carriers  organized  or 
operating  in  the  respective  states,  Imt  shall  exclude  from  its 
scope  the  securities  of  street  railways. 

V.\LUATIOX 

The  Committee  on  N'akiation,  C.  E.  Elmquist,  of  the  Min- 
nesota Commission,  chairman,  presented  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  progress  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  valuation  of  railroad  property.  The  commit- 
tee stated  that  during  the  last  year  the  carriers  have  made 
strenuous  covert  efforts,  including  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
President,  to  secure  the  di.scontinuance  of  proceedings  under 
the  valuation  act,  but  that  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  every  reason  which  was  ever  urged  as  warranting  the 
enactment  of  the  law  in  the  first  place  applies  todav  with 
the  same  or  greater  force  and  that  "there  are  additional  rea- 
sons for  the  valuation  that  did  not  exist  when  Congress 
passed  the  law,  such  as  the  apparent  imminence  of  govern- 
ment ownership  as  a  live  issue,  the  actual  taking  over  of 
certain  roads   for  war  purposes,  and  the  questions  of  com- 


pensation and  return  which  will  grow  out  of  the  priority  of 
shipments  act  and  out  of  the  new  revenue  system."  A  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  valuation  will  proceed  more  rapid- 
ly, more  cheaply  for  the  government  and  for  the  carriers  and 
with  less  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  railroads 
and  the  balance  of  the  country  if  the  carriers  "cease  their 
attitude  of  regarding  the  government  as  being  a  hostile  party 
in  a  lawsuit." 

The  convention  voted  that  a  new  valuation  solicitor  should 
be  appointed  by  the  committee  to  represent  the  state  commis- 
sions at  Washington  in  connection  with  the  valuation  pro- 
ceedings, succeeding  Mr.  Aitchison,  who  has  recently  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

C.  A.  Prouty,  director  of  the  Division  of  Valuation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  presented  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  valuation  work.  He  said  that  the  causes 
which  had  required  the  expenditure  of  so  much  time  on  the 
first  preliminary  reports  would  not  occur  again  because  the 
decision  of  the  commission  on  the  points  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  those  cases  would  serve  as  a  guide  for  future  work. 
He  explained  that  unit  prices  as  of  June  .30,  1914,  are  being 
used  so  that  all  of  the  valuations  will  be  made  on  a  common 
basis.  If  it  is  necessary  to  change  them  on  account  of  in- 
creasing prices  in  the  future  they  can  all  be  changed  at  one 
time. 

Referring  to  the  cost  of  the  work,  Mr.  Prouty  said  that 
up  to  October  1  the  government  had  expended  about  $9,500,- 
000  and  that  the  appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year  is  S3,- 
500,000.  The  commission  expects  to  ask  for  a  similar  ap- 
propriation for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  he  still  hopes  that 
the  cost  to  the  government  w'ill  not  exceed  his  original  maxi- 
mum estimate  of  $20,000,000.  Mr.  Prouty  said  that  the  cost 
to  the  government  does  not  represent  the  entire  cost  because 
the  public  in  the  end  also  pays  for  the  cost  to  the  railroads. 
He  said  that  the  railroads  have  been  passing  around  some 
very  fantastic  figures  as  to  their  costs,  and  he  had  no  way 
of  knowing  what  they  were  actually  expending,  but  that  the 
cost  to  the  railroads  ought  not  to  exceed  the  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment. He  remarked,  however,  that  the  valuation  ex- 
penses of  the  railroads  include  the  cost  of  conferences  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  "where  the  golf  course  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country  and  the  cuisine  cannot  be  surpassed." 
He  also  declared  that  a  large  part  of  the  cost  to  the  rail- 
roads is  incurred,  not  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
work,  but  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  rail- 
roads had  not  kept  their  records  in  the  shape  that  a  well- 
managed  railroad  .should  have  kept  them,  so  that  the  cost  of 
compiling  tliem  now  ought  not  fairly  to  be  charged  to  the 
expense  of  the  valuation.  He  added,  however,  that  he  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  co-operation  being  rendered  by  the 
carriers,  which  had  been  very  helpful  in  manv  instances. 

Director  Prouty  vigorou.sly  oppo.sed  the  idea  of  discon- 
tinuing the  valuation  work  on  account  of  the  war,  saying 
that  if  the  work  had  not  been  begun  he  would  not  now 
recommend  that  it  be  started,  but  that  if  it  were  discon- 
tinued in  its  present  condition  it  would  amount  virtuallv  to 
throwing  away  every  dollar  that  has  been  expended.  It 
took  more  than  a  year  to  organize  the  work  originallv  and 
it  would  take  that  much  time  to  begin  it  over  again.  He 
said  the  suggestion  to  suspend  the  valuation  does  not  origi- 
nate with  the  men  who  are  operating  the  railroads,  l)ut  whh 
Itankcrs  and  financiers  who  control  the  railroads  and  who 
do  not  want  the  valuation  completed  because  it  would  ren- 
der impossible  the  manipulations  and  speculations  out  of 
which  they  liavc  made  enormous  fortunes.  The  time  might 
come,  Mr.  Prouty  said,  when  it  would  be  nece.ssarv  to  dis- 
continue the  work,  but  so  long  as  the  ordinary  activities  of 
society  are  continued  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  so.  In- 
stead of  saving  money  it  would  involve  additional  cost  in 
the  future  and  there  are  comparatively  few  men  still  en^a^ed 
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in  the  work  who  would  be  likely  to  become  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  war.  The  engineering  force  has  already  been 
seriously  depleted,  and  the  engineers  have  been  encouraged 
to  enlist  and  have  been  given  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  train- 
ing camps.  E.xemptions  were  asked  for  only  28  men,  who 
were  regarded  as  indispensable.  When  the  war  is  over,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  very  great  demand  for  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  the  valuation  will  serve  an  important  function  as 
a  basis  for  future  financing. 

^^'ilile  the  division  of  valuation  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  law  does  not  provide  for  the  finding  of  an  ultimate  value, 
Mr.  Prouty  said  that  when  all  of  the  information  has  been 
collected  it  must  all  be  put  together  in  some  way  to  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  dollars  and  cents  value.  For  example,  he 
said,  the  Kansas  City  Southern  is  capitalized  for  about  $99,- 
000,000,  and  the  market  value  of  its  securities  was  found 
to  be  about  $62,000,000,  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  was 
placed  at  $50,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  reproduction  less  de- 
preciation at  $40,000,000,  while  the  original  investment  was 
found  to  be  about  $47,000,000.  These  are  the  facts  ascer- 
tained by  the  division,  and  the  government  must  eventually 
determine  what  figure  represents  the  value.  By  this,  he  said, 
he  meant  the  value  for  rate-making  purposes. 

Glen  E.  Plumb,  counsel  for  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Charter  Limitations  as 
Affecting  the  Value  of  Railway  Property,"  maintaining  that 
the  property  right  of  the  railways  is  limited  by  their  char- 
ters to  their  use  for  the  public  service,  and  that  any  value 
beyond  this  belongs  to  the  public. 

The  convention  decided  to  provide  for  a  standing  commit- 
tee on  public  ownership  and  operation. 

R.\TES 

The  Committee  on  Rates,  A.  E.  Helm,  of  the  Kansas 
Commission,  chairman,  expressed  the  opinion  that  as  one 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  method  of  estab- 
lishing railroad  rates,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  about  a  uniform  percentage  rela- 
tion of  class  rates  for  application  upon  both  state  and  inter- 
state business.  The  committee  also  e.xpressed  the  opinion 
that  the  making  of  increases  of  rates  upon  a  percentage 
basis  is  unlawful  for  the  reason  that  it  necessarily  creates 
a  discrimination  between  localities.  It  recommended  that 
this  method  of  making  increases  of  rates  should  be  disap- 
proved by  all  commissions  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  law 
as  relating  to  the  subject  should  be  amended  to  clearly  pro- 
hibit the  making  of  such  increased  rates.  The  report  was 
discussed  by  B.  H.  Meyer  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  minimum 
carload  rates.  Commissioner  Meyer  said  that  the  capacity 
of  freight  cars  has  increased  to  such  a  great  extent  that  some 
railroads  probably  have  too  many  large  cars  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  shippers  and  not  enough  cars  to  meet  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  small  shippers,  who  are  sometimes 
required  to  pay  an  amount  for  a  minimum  carload  which 
represents  a  high  rate  for  the  quantity  actually  shipped. 
Mr.  Meyer  thought  the  percentage  of  utilization  of  space  in 
the  small  cars  is  greater  in  many  cases  than  in  the  larger 
cars. 

The  report  brought  out  an  interesting  discussion  of  vari- 
ous rate  situations  involving  conll:icts  Ijetween  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  and  state  commissions,  particularly  as  to 
passenger  fares,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  State  and  Federal  Legislation 
to  confer  and  co-operate  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  a  view  to  bringing  before  Congress  a  suggestion 
for  legislation  to  specifically  legalize  co-operation  betwtx-n  the 
state  and  federal  commissions  in  such  cases.  Rate  situations 
involving  a  conflict  as  to  passenger  fares  were  descrilied  In- 
R.  \V.  F.  Donges  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission,  and  P.  J- 
Lucey  of  the  Illinois  Commission,  both  of  whom  declared  that 


they  did  not  see  how  co-operation  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  result  in  any  agreement  in  their 

cases. 

Proposed  Reduction  ix  Accouxting  Requirements 
The  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Arthur  A. 
Lewis,  of  the  Washington  Commission,  chairman,  presented 
a  supplemental  report  of  its  conference  with  the  statistical 
and  accounting  representatives  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  of  the  Association  of  American  Railway 
.Accounting  Officers  on  October  4,  held  at  the  request  of  the 
railroad  committee  to  consider  what  elimination  of  and  modi- 
fication in  reports  now  required  from  the  railroads  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  commissions  of 
the  several  states  could  projierly  be  made  in  order  to  con- 
serve accounting  forces  during  the  war.  The  committee 
stated  that  the  representatives  of  the  railroads  urged  the 
necessity  for  relief  i>ecause  there  have  already  been  put  upon 
the  railroads  additional  burdens,  requiring  large  increases 
in  their  clerical  forces;  this  additional  help  has  been  hard 
to  obtain  and  the  carriers  have  been  ol)liged  to  take  on  in- 
experienced clerks.  Having  no  occasion  to  doubt  these  al- 
legations, the  committee  said,  its  members,  together  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
have  carefully  considered  and  checked  over  the  suggested 
changes  in  schedules  embodied  in  the  report  prepared  Yn-  a 
special  committee  of  the  railway  accounting  officers,  with 
the  result  that  they  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  some  of 
the  schedules  proposed  to  be  eliminated  or  changed  should, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  be  modified  in  certain 
particulars. 

Before  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  curtailment  of 
the  reports  was  taken  up,  it  had  been  made  clear  by  the  com- 
mittee that  it  had  no  power  to  bind  any  of  the  state  com- 
missions and  it  was  further  understood  that  the  changes 
recommended  by  the  committee  to  be  made  are  whollv  "an 
emergency  war  measure,  to  continue  only  during  the  war, 
including  a  short  period  of  subsequent  adjustment.  It  was 
also  the  committee's  understanding  that  the  proposed  chances 
and  eliminations  as  modified  will  not  affect  the  present 
classification  of  accounts  and  that  any  data  heretofore  fur- 
nished which  is  now  proposed  to  be  eliminated,  if  found  to 
be  necessary  and  essential  to  any  commission,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  carrier  in  a  special  report.  With  this  under- 
standing the  committee  believes  that  the  request  for  change 
in  the  schedules  as  modified  can  be  accepted  bv  the  state 
commissions  without  any  serious  embarrassment,  during  the 
war  period.  This  report  was  referred  to  a  special  committee 
for  consideration  during  the  convention,  which  presented 
another  report  making  some  further  modifications  in  the 
proposed  changes  and  in  this  form  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee was  approved. 


The  Ceylon  R.\ila\ay.— The  Ceylon  Government  Rail- 
way comprises  a  system  of  706  miles,  of  which  onlv  22  miles 
are  double  track,  and  over  a  large  portion  of  which  the 
traffic  is  very  heav}-. 

War  Losses  of  British  I'nion. — Up  to  .\ugust.  1917, 
there  had  been  2,998  members  of  the  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen  killed  in  action  or  had  died  from  wounds. — 
The  Engineer,  London. 

Priv.ate  Owners'  Car  Order  in  Engl.and. — By  an  or- 
der recently  passed  in  England,  when  it  appears  necessar\- 
to  increase  the  supply  of  cars  to  a  colliery,  the  Board  of 
Trade  may  take  possession  of  any  private  owner's  cars  and 
use  them  for  that  purpose.  In  such  cases  the  owner  is  to 
be  [laid  for  the  use  of  the  car  such  amount  as  mav  be  agreed. 
Failing  agreement,  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Raihvav 
and  Canal  Commission  will  fix  the  sum  to  be  paid. 


What  Pulverized  Coal  Means  to  Brazil 

By  Burning  Brazilian  Coal  This  Way,  "The  Fuel  Prob- 
lems of  Our  Country  Are  Solved,"  Says  President  Braz 


AS  much  us  the  railroads  and  industries  in  this  country 
are  suffering  from  the  present  fuel  situation,  the 
problem  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  that 
of  Brazil.  With  about  500,000  square  miles  of  territory' 
containing  deposits  of  coal  which  can  be  easily  mined  and 
transported  to  the  industrial  centers,  Brazil  has  been  forced 
to  import  this  material  from  Europe  and  America  because  of 


View    of    the    Front    End    of    the    Tender    Showing    the 
Distributing   Machinery 

the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  burn  the  domestic  coal  successfully.  In  1915 
there  was  imported  1,346,147  metric  tons,  561,150  of  which 
came  from  America.  The  price  of  this  coal  has  more  than 
douljled  on  account  of  the  war,  the  average  price  now  juiid 


dinary   grates   is   impossible.      The  analysis   of  the   coal   is 
as  follows : 

Moistiir>f     from  2  to  8  per  cent 

Sulphur     from  3   to  9  per  cent 

Volatik-     from  14  to  28  per  cent 

Fixed   rr.rbon    from  34  to  58  per  cent 

Ash     from  26  to  30  per  cent 

The  relatively  high  volatile  and  carbon  content  make  it 
very  desirable  for  fuel  if  it  can  be  jjurned  successfuly. 

The  Brazilian  fuel  situation  is  of  national  importance  and 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  political  situation.  Several  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  investigations  have  Ijeen  made  to  find 
a  means  for  successfully  using  this  fuel,  but  until  1915  the 
problem  remained  unsolved.  At  that  time  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  describing  tests  made 
by  the  Locomotive  Pulverized  Fuel  Company  of  New  York, 
with  pulverized  coal  on  locomotives,  was  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  by  the  director  of  the  Central 
Railway  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Miguel  .^rrojado  Lisboa.  This 
method  of  Imrning  fuel  not  having  previously  been  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  Brazilian  coal.  Dr.  Joaquim 
de  Assis  Ribeiro,  chief  of  traction  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  Brazil,  was  sent  to  this  country  to  make  an  investi- 
ization.  The  possibilities  of  this  method  were  so  apparent 
that  50  tons  of  Brazilian  coal  was  shipped  to  this  country 
for  tests  on  the  pulverized  fuel  burning  locomotives.  These 
tests  proved  so  satisfactory  that  in  May,  1916,  Dr.  J.  J.  da 
Silva  Freire,  sub-director  and  locomotive  superintendent  of 
the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  came  to  this  country  for 
further  investigation,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  use 
of  pulverized  fuel  in  both  locomotives  and  stationary 
boilers. 

As  a  result  of  the  second  investigation  the  Central  Rail- 
way of  Brazil  decided  to  install  a  pulverized  fuel  preparing 
plant,  having  a  capacity  of  IS  tons  per  hour,  to  be  used  for 
steam  locomotives  and  stationary  boiler  equipment  at  shops 
located  at   Harra   do  Piraln'.  which   is  about  65   miles  north 


Pulverized  Coal  Burning  Locomotive  for  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil 


being  about  $40  per  ton.  Even  at  this  high  rate  Brazil  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  more  than  75  per  cent  of  its  require- 
ments. 

The  difficulties  encountered  with  the  use  of  Brazilian 
coal  are  due  to  the  large  amount  of  sulphur  and  iron  pyrites 
contained  in  it,  which  combined  with  the  ash  forms  such 
a  large  amount  of  clinker  that  efficient  combustion  on  or- 


of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  'I'he  plans  and  specifications  for  this 
equi])ment  were  prepared  by  the  International  Pulverized 
Fuel  Corporation,  the  foreign  agents  of  the  Locomotive  Pul- 
verized Fuel  Company  under  whose  direction  the  Brazilian 
pulverized  coal  tests  were  made.  At  the  same  time  an  order 
was  placed  for  twelve  10-wheel  passenger  locomotives  to 
be  equipped  with  that  company's  pulverized  fuel  burning 
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apparatus.  These  locomotives  were  built  by  the  American 
Locomotive  Company. 

The  ground  was  broken  for  the  jjulverizing  plant  May 
17,  1917,  and  the  plant  was  placed  in  operation  August  22. 
The  first  locomotive  fired  with  pulverized  fuel  was  put  into 
service  August  27  and  the  rest  of  the  locomotives  were  put 
into  commission  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day  thereafter.  On 
September  9  the  first  run  was  made  with  the  pulverized 
National  coal.  This  run  was  made  with  considerable  cere- 
mony, the  president  of  the  republic  riding  the  locomotive 
throughout  the  trip.  A  report  of  the  trip  from  an  observer 
is  given  below: 

■'The  first  official  experience  with  our  national  coal  pul- 
verized was  realized  yesterday,  September  9,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  of  Brazil,  with  the  special  train  that  trans- 
ported Dr.  Wencenslao  Braz,  president  of  the  Republic  of 
Brazil,  and  his  staff.  Locomotive  282  was  attached  to  the 
president's  special  train  at  Barra  do  Pirahy  and  pulled  it 
to  Cruzeiro,  a  distance  of  147  kilometers,  or  about  90  miles, 
the  time  being  three  hours.  The  trip  was  made  with  ex- 
cellent results,  particularly  in  the  long  stretch  between  Barra 
do  Pirahy  and  Cruzeiro. 

"During  a  great  part  of  the  trip  the  president  remained 


Back  Head  of  the  Pulverized  Fuel  Burning  Locomotive  with 
the    Cab    Removed 

in  the  locomotive  cab,  assisting  with  the  feeding  of  the 
firebox  with  the  national  coal  pulverized  in  the  plant  re- 
cently constructed  at  Barra  do  Pirahy,  the  coal  having  come 
from  the  Sao  Jeronymo  mine.  The  president  of  the  re- 
public showed  himself  very  much  impressed  with  the  calorific 
value  of  the  coal  and  the  ease  and  regularity  with  which 
steam  pressure  was  maintained  by  the  locomotive  through- 
out the  trip,  and  without  any  smoke. 

"The  tonnage  of  the  train  was  210,  which  was  hauled 
back,  the  total  coal  used  being,  as  well  as  I  can  estimate, 
about   4   tons.     The   running  time   going   was  three  hours 


exactly;  the  return  3  hours  and  25  minutes.  President  Braz 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  minister  of  public  works,  as  follows: 
'The  fuel  problems  of  our  country  have  been  solved.'  He 
also  sent  a  telegram  of  congratulations  to  Dr.  Assis  Ribeiro. 
The  President  and  the  director  expressed  themselves  as 
l;eing  entirely  satisfied  and  highly  pleased  at  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  also  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  machinerj'  and 
control  over  the  fire,  which  was  thoroughly  demonstrated 
while  they  were  on  the  locomotive. 

"On  leaving  the  locomotive  cab  for  his  car,  the  President 
embraced  effusively  the  engineer  and  fireman,  and  congratu- 


Interior    of   the    Pulverizing    Mill 

lated  Dr.  Aguiar  Mareira,  director  of  the  Central  Railway  of 
Brazil,  on  the  results  obtained." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trip  the  president  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  Dr.  Traveres  de  Lyra,  minister  of  rail- 
way's : 

"From  Barra  do  Pirahy  to  Vargem  .\legre  I  traveled  on 
10-wheel  locomotive  No.  282  fitted  for  the  use  of  pulver- 
ized fuel,  with  excellent  results.  The  trip  was  made  witli  a 
velocity  of  65  kilometers  per  hour,  having  a  train  of  210 
units  behind  it.  I  take  great  pleasure  to  give  you  this  com- 
munication, which  I  am  certain  will  be  received  by  all  Bra- 
zilians interested  as  a  solution  of  one  of  our  most  important 
national  problems.     Salutation.    Wencenslao  Braz." 

With  the  successful  use  of  native  coal,  Brazil  has  solved 
one  of  its  most  perplexing  economic  problems.  The  Bra- 
zilian government  has  contracted  to  equip  250  of  the  loco- 
motives on  the  Central  of  Brazil  with  the  pulverized  fuel 
liurning  equipment  during  the  next  five  years.  This  con- 
tract also  includes  the  equipping  of  stationary'  boilers  and 
industrial  furnaces. 

The  12  locomotives  which  were  built  in  this  country  and 
sent  to  Brazil  equipped  to  bum  powdered  fuel  weigh  172,000 
11).  and  have  a  maximum  tractive  eft'ort  of  28,300  lb.  They 
have  a  gage  of  5  ft.  3  in.,  cylinders  21^2  in.  by  28  in.,  driv- 
ing wheels  68  in.  and  weigh  122,000  lb.  on  drivers.  They 
are  equipped  with  firebrick  arches  and  superheaters,  have  a 
total  heating  surface  of  2,149.7  sq.  ft.  and  a  superheater 
heating  surface  of  428.2  sq.  ft. 

The  illustrations  show  a  view  of  the  locomotive,  a  view 
of  the  back  head  of  the  locomotive  with  the  cab  removed, 
the  front  end  of  the  tender  containing  the  pulverized  fuel 
distributing  machinery  and  interesting  views  of  the  pulveriz- 
ing plant. 


An*  English  Service  Record. — George  Hall,  of  Cov- 
entry, who  is  70  years  of  age,  has  completed  60  years  iik 
the  service  of  the  London  &  North  Western,  and  drives  an 
engine  daily. 


General    News    Department 


The  Union  Pacific  is  training  a  class  of  women  at  Omaha  in 
ticket  selling,  as  well  as  in  telegraphy  and  other  station  agents' 
duties. 

Two  armed  men  bound  and  gagged  the  express  messenger  on 
a  Chicago,  Memphis  &  Gulf  passenger  train,  near  Ridgley,  Tenn., 
on  October  18,  and  escaped  with  about  $12,000  in  currency. 

In  the  Federal  Court  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville has  been  fined  $200  for  violation  of  the  law  prohibiting  the 
ihipment  of  cattle  from  quarantined  territory,  and  the  same  sum 
for  violation  of  the  safety  appliance  act. 

The  Ironton  Railroad,  operating  a  line  from  Hokendauqua,  Pa., 
westward,  eight  miles,  to  Siegersville,  has  notified  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Public  Service  Commission  that  at  the  end  of  this  month 
it  proposes  to  suspend  passenger  train  service,  because  of  high 
wages  and  a  scarcity  of  coal. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  ordered  3,000,000  bushels  of 
ijorn  in  the  United  States,  to  relieve  distress  in  Mexico.  The 
corn  is  to  be  sent  by  way  of  Laredo,  at  the  rate  of  200,000  bushels 
every  20  days.  On  the  railroads  in  Mexico  the  freight  rate  is 
to  be  one  half  the  usual  tarifif. 

The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  is 
traming  ten  women  to  act  as  guards  on  subway  trains.  This 
company  employs  women  as  ticket  sellers,  and  those  now  being 
instructed  for  the  train  service  were  picked  from  the  waiting  list 
of  applicants  for  indoor  places. 

Recent  tabulation  of  employees  of  the  Nashville,  Cliat- 
tanooga  &  St.  Louis  now  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam,  and 
those  subject  to  draft,  shows  a  total  of  1,642  out  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000  on  the  company's  payrolls.  So  far  193  em- 
ployees have  enlisted  in  the  army  oi  navy,  while  1,449  men 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  road  are  subject  to  draft. 

The  New  York  Central  reports  that  forged,  drafts  of  the 
freight  claims  accounting  department  of  the  road  have  been 
found  at  a  number  of  places  in  Rochester  and  Buffalo.  The 
drafts  are  all  drawn  on  the  treasurer  of  the  N'ew  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  through  the  Lincoln  National  Bank,  New 
York,  for  $35  each,  and  all  bear  No.  79,870,  dated  Buffalo,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1917,  to  the  order  of  James  A,  Oliver,  365  Glenwood  ave- 
nue.    No  city  is  given. 

Members  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers,  involved  in  a 
wage  dispute  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  pre- 
sented ■  testimony  before  an  arbitration  board  in  Chicago,  last 
week.  Among  the  demands  of  the  men  are :  20  per  cent  increase 
in  pay,  an  eight-hour  day,  various  adjustments  in  rules  and  cer- 
tain vacation  privileges.  It  is  expected  that  the  board  will  con- 
clude its  deliberations  some  time  this  week.  The  dispute  is 
being  arbitrated  under  the  Erdman  act  by  William  C.  Brown, 
vice-president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers,  Chicago, 
and  Owen  D.  Gorman,  of  Mauk,  Ga.,  representing  the  telegra- 
phers; C.  W.  Jones,  genera!  manager  of  the  Rock  Island,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  and  E.  S.  Jouett,  general  attorney  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  Louisville,  Ky.,  representing  the  railroad;  and 
Judge  Stanton  J.  Pcelle  and  Prof.  James  H.  Gore,  Washington, 
D.   C,   representing   the   Federal   Government. 


Record-Breaking  Aeroplane  Flights 

Lieutenant  Resnati,  an  aviator  of  the  Italian  army  who  has 
been  making  experimental  flights  in  this  country  during  the  past 
month,  arrived  at  Mineola,  L.  I.,  20  miles  east  of  New  York 
City,  on  Monday  afternoon  of  this  week  in  4  hrs.  11  min.  from 
Hampton,  Va.,  carrying  eight  men  besides  himself.  The  distance 
is  about  320  miles,  making  the  average  rate  of  speed  about  76 
miles  an  hour.  The  machine,  a  triplane,  with  85  ft.  spread  of 
planes,  has  three  motors  of  160  hp.  each.  Most  of  the  journey 
was  made  at  a  height  of  about  9.000  ft.,  at  which  height  the 
temperature  most  of  the  time  was  about  32°  F.  On  the  same 
day  Lieut.   Baldroli,   also   an   Italian,  made  the   same   trip   in   a 


210  hp.  maciiine,  carrying  one  passenger,  in  2  hrs.  55  min.,  or  at 
the  rate  of  about  110  miles  an  hour.  Passing  over  New  York 
City,  Lieut.  Resnati  rose  to  a  height  of  about  12,000  ft.  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  disagreeable  "air  pockets." 

Morkrum  Printing  Telegraph  on  the  Southern  Pacific 

The  .Soulhcrn  Pacific  has  just  put  in  operation  a  set  of  Mork- 
rum printers  between  Ogden,  Utah,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  wire  is  duplexed,  releasing  one  wire.  By  the  new  apparatus 
2,000  messages  are  sent  daily,  within  a  period  of  about  13  hours. 
This  system   is  in  use  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  .-\ngeles. 

More  Liberty  Loan  Subscriptions 

In  addition  to  the  liftccn  roads  noticed  in  the  last  two  issues 
of  the  Railway  Age  (jasette  as  having  subscribed  a  total  of 
$48,750,000  for  the  Second  Loan  Liberty  Bonds,  the  following 
subscriptions  have  been  recorded  in  the  last  week : 

Atlanta  &  West  Point $300,000 

Delaware  &  Hudson 1,000,000 

Illinois   Central    1,000,000 

Mobile  &  Ohio 420,000 

PittsliurRh  &  West  Virginia 250,000 

St.   I.oui'5  Southwestern 730,000 

Union   Pacific    (acklitional) 5.000,000 

The  total  to  date,  including  these  items,  is  $57,470,000. 

Railroad  Assistance  for  Russia 

Three  members  of  the  American  Railroad  Commission  which 
wont  to  Russia  early  in  the  year  to  study  the  railway  condi- 
tions of  that  country,  with  a  view  to  extending  assistance  from 
this  country,  have  returned  to  the  United  States  with  detailed 
recommendations  in  addition  to  the  reports  which  have  been 
sent  by  letter  and  by  cable.  Those  who  have  returned  are 
W.  L.  Darling,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific; 
George  Gibbs,  consulting  electrical  engineer;  and  J.  E.  Greiner, 
formerly  chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
They  have  reported  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  conges- 
tion at  Vladivostok  which  has  hampered  the  transportation  of 
supplies  over  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Extensive  plans  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  road  are  now  unaer  way  at 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  under  the  direction  of  S.  M.  Felton. 
director-general  of  railways  for  the  War  Department.  Twelve 
units  of  railway  officers,  consisting  of  division  superintendents 
and  their  staffs,  and  including  a  considerable  number  of  shop 
men,  are  being  recruited  to  be  sent  to  Russia.  They  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  G.  H.  Emerson,  general  manager  of  the 
Great  Northern. 


Canadian  Railways'  War  Board 
"Canadian  Railway  .Association  for  National  Defence"  is  the 
name  of  the  war  board  that  has  been  formed  in  Canada.  It  will 
formulate  a  policy  of  railway  operation  to  render  the  most 
efficient  service  to  the  nation.  Plans  include  elimination  of  un- 
necessary service  and  co-operative  use  of  all  facilities.  Lord 
Shaughncssy,  Canadian  Pacific;  Howard  G.  Kelley.  Grand  Trunk; 
Sir  William  Mackenzie,  Canadian  Northern,  and  Alfred  H. 
Smith,  New  York  Central,  constitute  an  executive  committee. 
The  administrative  board  is  headed  by  U.  E.  Gillen,  Grand  Trunk, 
and  the  car  service  committee  by  W.  A.  Kingsland.  Canadian 
Northern.    The  hcad<|uarters  of  the  board  will  he  at  Montreal. 

"Car  Shortage"  Increased 
On  October  1  the  excess  of  unfilled  orders  from  shippers  tor 
freight  cars  over  and  above  the  idle  cars  at  different  points 
numbered  70.380.  This  compares  with  a  "shortage"  of  77,682  on 
July  1  ;  33.776  on  August  1,  and  34,605  on  September  I.  The 
gross  "shortage"  this  year  was  94,572  cars,  almost  identical  with 
the  number  (94,854)  one  year  ago.  The  difference  in  the  excess 
of  unfilled  orders  over  idle  cars  for  the  two  years  is  accounted 
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for  by  the  fact  that  in  1916  as  many  as  34,157  cars  were  idle, 
whereas  this  year  only  24,192  were  reported  as  idle,  thus  indicat- 
ing a  more  efficient  use  of  the  available  equipment  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads. 

The  War  Board  on  October  10  had  been  in  existence  exactly 
six  months  and  the  returns  just  at  hand  show  that  during  that 
period  the  railroads  of  the  country  have  rendered  upwards  of 
15  per  cent  more  service  than  they  did  during  the  same  period 
last  year  with  practically  the  same  plant. 


Send  Christmas  Packages  Early 

The  campaign  for  early  shipment  of  Christmas  packages,  al- 
ready started  in  a  number  of  places,  is  being  pushed  jointly  by 
the  American  Railway  Association's  car  service  committees  of 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  South  Bend,  Ind.  Co-operation 
is  promised  by  representatives  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  Each  rail- 
road is  to  do  everything  possible  to  promote  early  shipments, 
whether  by  mail  or  express.  Among  prospective  recipients  are 
approximately  a  million  soldiers  in  the  various  cantonments  and 
training  camps.  The  postoffice  department  has  fixed  November 
15  as  the  last  day  for  mailing  Christmas  packages  to  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  abroad.  There  is  already  a  shortage  of  baggage  car 
equipment  that  affects  the  handling  of  mails.  Unless  the  public 
takes  into  consideration  the  shortage  of  equipment  and  of  labor 
that  the  railway  mail  service  will  be  confronted  with  during  the 
holiday  period,  serious  congestion  and  consequent  delays  to 
Christmas  mails  will  result. 


Avoid  Killing  Live  Stock! 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  adopting  the  appeal  for  saving  animals  which  has 
been  issued  by  certain  western  roads,  has  issued  a  circular  of 
appropriate  suggestions,  designed  to  conserve  the  live  stock  of 
the  nation.  The  circular  is  addressed  to  owners  of  live  stock, 
town  officers,  newspaper  editors  and  railroad  employees.  It 
says,  in  part : 

"Do  you  know  that  thousands  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  are  killed  annually  by  railway  trains  in  this  country, 
and  that  this  economic  waste,  many  millions  of  dollars,  can  be 
reduced?  The  thousands  of  horses  and  mules  that  are  killed 
every  year  would  fill  the  artillery  requirements  of  many  regi- 
ments, and  the  thousands  or  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  that  are 
killed  every  year  would  provide  meat  for  thousands  of  soldiers. 
Owners  of  stock  should  keep  their  animals  in  fenced  enclosures. 
Town  officers  should  pass  ordinances  prohibiting  the  practice  of 
permitting  stock  to  roam  at  large.  Superintendents,  roadmasters 
and  section  men  should  make  a  personal  appeal  to  owners  to 
keep  their  animals  in  fenced  enclosures.  Section  men  should 
drive  stock  off  right-of-way,  and  keep  farm  gates  closed,  and 
fences  and  cattle  guards  in  good  repair.     .     .     ." 


Food  Administration  Gives  Relief  for  Cattle 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  has  thanked  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  for  its  assistance  in  moving 
some  1,500  cars  of  live  stock  from  drought  stricken  sections  of 
that  state  to  other  locations  where  pasturage  and  water  could  be 
obtained.  An  appeal  was  issued  stating  that  a  portion  of  Texas 
was  undergoing  the  most  severe  drought  in  the  history  of  the 
state  for  many  years,  and  that  cattte  were  dying  by  the  hundreds 
for  lack  of  food  and  water.  Within  4cS  hours  from  the  time  the 
appeal  reached  the  Food  Administration  at  Washington  stock 
cars  were  moving  westward  to  the  stricken  districts.  The  worst 
conditions  prevailed  along  the  lines  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and 
the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  and  these  lines  were  unable 
to  obtain  anywhere  in  the  West  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  to  get 
the  cattle  out  of  the  country.  Edward  Chambers,  head,  and  F.  S. 
Brooks,  assistant  head  of  the  transportation  division  of  the  Food 
Administration  immediately  took  charge  of  the  situation  and 
obtained  cars  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country  and  sent  them 
to  Texas.  The  Pennsylvania,  the  Wabash,  the  Burlington,  and 
the  Missouri  Pacific  furnished  the  first  quota  of  875  cars,  the 
major  portion  from  the  Pennsylvania.  A  second  consignment 
was  reciuired,  of  which  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  furnished 
300  cars,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  100,  and  the  El  Paso 
&  Southwestern  150.  The  work  of  the  Food  Administration  re- 
ceived hearty  co-operation  from  the  Commission  on  Car  Service. 


New  Haven  Employees  in  the  Army  and  Navy 

The  New  ^'ork.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  reports  that  893  of 
its  employees  have  volunteered  since  war  was  declared ;  besides 
these  the  records  now  show  that  in  the  operating  department 
alone  537  men  have  been  certified  for  service  in  the  National 
Army  and  429  drafted.  The  company's  records  show  that  there 
are  9,073  men  in  the  operating  department  subject  to  the  selective 
army.  Of  this  number  4,134  are  married  and  1,321  are  single 
with  dependents.  There  are  3,435  men  in  this  department  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  31  who  are  single  and  who  claim  no 
dependents.  Of  this  latter  number  there  are  about  900  in  the 
train  service  for  whom  the  road  would  feel  justified  in  claiming 
exemption   for  industrial  reasons. 

There  have  already  been  3  conductors,  4  engmeers,  62  firemen 
and  99  trainmen  selected  for  the  National  Army.  The  total 
number  of  men  in  the  operating  department  already  called  be- 
fore their  local  boards  is  1,583;  the  number  drafted  is  equal  to 
4.9  per  cent  of  those  available  for  service. 

Employees  entering  the  military  or  naval  service  are  consid- 
ered as  on  authorized  leave  of  absence  and  they  will  retain  their 
seniority  rights  if  exercised  within  60  days  after  date  of  dis- 
charge from  government  service  and  if  their  physical  condition 
is  such  as  to  permit  them  to  resume  their  former  duties. 

The  road  proposes  to  claim  exemption  only  for  such  men  as 
are  indispensable  to  operation  or  those  specially  trained. 

Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Chilled  Car  Wheels  was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York.  October  9.  George  W.  Lyndon,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, in  his  address  called  attention  to  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  chilled  iron  wheel,  saying  in  part  as  follows : 

"It  is  now  a  well  established  fact  that  the  load  that  can  be 
carried  on  a  chilled  iron  wheel  is  only  measured  by  the  ability 
of  the  rail  to  support  it.  Many  33-in.,  950-lb.  chilled  iron  wheels 
are  running  under  heavy  locomotive  tenders  of  12.000  gal. 
capacity  and  are  giving  such  a  good  account  of  themselves  that 
no  other  type  of  wheel  is  considered  by  the  users. 

"We  must  pay  the  closest  attention  to  the  quality  of  our 
product.  We  must  see  that  the  interior  of  the  625-lb.  and  725-lb. 
wdieel  receives  recognition  in  the  matter  of  increased  plate  thick- 
nesses which  can  only  be  obtained  by  additional  weight.  \\'e 
must  have  a  reasonable  factor  of  safety  when  measured  by  ex- 
cessive stresses  encountered  in  service  and  these  heat  stresses 
are  now  recognized  everywhere  due  to  our  educational  campaign. 
We  are  not  influenced  by  commercial  considerations  in  asking  for 
heavier  wheels.  We  know  the  increased  weights  are  necessary. 
Perhaps  the  analyses  of  the  stresses  within  the  wheel  may  sug- 
gest a  redistribution  of  the  metal  and  we  may  be  able  to  decrease 
weights,  which  we  will  be  ready  to  do  with  as  great  an  interest 
as  we  are  now  anxious  to  increase  them.'' 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  .year : 
George  W.  Lyndon,  president  and  treasurer ;  E.  F.  Carry  and  J.  .^. 
Kilpatrick,  vice-presidents ;  George  F.  Griffin,  secretary,  and  F.  K. 
Vial,  consulting  engineer.  The  following  compose  the  board  of 
directors :  J.  M.  Buick,  vice-president,  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company ;  J.  .\.  Kilpatrick,  president,  Albany  Car  Wheel 
Company;  W.  S.  .-Xtwood.  chief  engineer,  Canadian  Car  & 
Foundry  Company;  Charles  .\.  Lindstrom,  assistant  to  president. 
Central  Car  Wheel  Company ;  F.  K.  \"ial,  chief  engineer.  Griffin 
Wheel  Company;  E.  F.  Carry,  president,  Haskell  &  Barker  Car 
Company;  A.  G.  Wellington,  president,  Maryland  Car  Wheel 
Works;  W.  C.  Arthurs,  president.  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Manufactur- 
ing Company;  J.  D.  Rhodes,  president.  National  Car  Wheel 
Company;  F.  B.  Cooley.  president.  New  York  Car  Wheel  Com- 
pany; A.  J.  Miller,  general  manager.  Ramapo  Foundry  &  Wheel 
Works  and  Wm.  F.  Cutler,  vice-president.  Southern  Wheel 
Company. 

Association  of  Railroad  Chief  Surgeons 

The  .Association  of  Railroad  Chief  Surgeons  held  its  semi-annual 
meetina  at  Chicago  on  October  22.  The  following  papers  were 
read  at  the  meeting :  A  Review  of  the  Results  of  the  Treatment 
of  Burns  with  Ambrin.  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Hopkins,  chief  surgeon  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  Chicago;  The  Carrel  Method  of 
Wound  Treatment,  bv  Dr.  G.  W.  Cale,  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Frisco  Lines,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  The  Hospital  .Associations  and 
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Tlieir  Advantages  to  Railroad  Companies,  by  Dr.  M.  P.  Parrish, 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Among  the  open 
topics  of  discussion  were  The  Recruiting  of  Surgeons  for  War 
Service,  Carious  Teeth  in  Men  Entering  Railway  Service,  The 
Employers  Liability  and  Compensation  Law  of  Illinois,  Iodine 
in  the  Hands  of  Railroad  Employees,  and  The  Advantages  of 
Establishing  Reasonable  and  Average  Periods  of  Convalescence 
for  Various  Injuries. 

Next  Bridge  and  Building  Meeting  at  New  York 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on  Thursday  of  last  week, 
New  York  was  selected  as  the  location  for  the  next  annual 
meeting,  subject  to  change  by  the  executive  committee,  should 
conditions  arise  which  would  make  some  other  location  more 
desirable. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's 
Association  was  held  the  same  morning,  at  which  time  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President,  L.  D.  Mitchell,  Detroit 
Graphite  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  vice-president,  P.  C.  Jacobs,  H. 
W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Chicago ;  treasurer,  Thomas  Lehon,  the 
Lehon  Company,  Chicago;  secretary,  C.  E.  Ward,  U.  S.  Wind 
Engine  &  Pump  Company,  Batavia,  111.  Members  of  executive 
committee:  E.  J.  Caldwell,  the  Barrett  Company,  New  York; 
E.  T.  Howson,  Raihvay  Age  Gazette,  Chicago. 
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Traffic  News 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  fnlln-winp:  list  ghis  nain.-s  of  secretaries,  dales  of  >:exl  or  regular 
meelini^s  and  places  of  meeting  of  tliose  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  iievl  thre:-  months.  The  f'll!  Ust  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished onlv  in  the  first  issue  of  the   Railway  Age   Gazette  for   each   month. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineehs. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57lh 
'^t  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  .Inly  and  August,  210  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

AssocMTiON  OF  Kailway  TELEGRAPH  SUPERINTENDENTS. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Superintendent  of  Telegraph.  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind. 
Next  meeting,  November  22,  I.a  Salle  [lotcl,  Chicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Club.— .Tames  Powell.  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

'Can\dian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. —Clement  II.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
Tanuarv,    Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Associ.wion  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and   August,    Morrison    Hotel,    Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  Tanuarv,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel   Statler,    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Clur. — -H.  Boufct,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Tuesday. 
February,   May,   Seiiterabcr  and   November.   Hotel   Sinton.    Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Ililes.  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d 
Tuesday,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station.  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

New  England  Railro/d  Club.— W.  E.  Cade.  Tr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
Tuly,    August   and    September,    Boston. 

New  S'okk  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  .August, 
29  W.  39th   St..  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  .\ssociation. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe.  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Cluu.— W.  S.  Wollner,  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern    Pacific    R.    R.,    San    Francisco.    Cal. 

Peoria  .Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  .Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg..  Peoria.  HI.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Tefforson   Hotel.   Peoria. 

Railway  Ci.up  of  Pittsburcit.— J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sts., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except 
Tune,  Julv  and  .'\ugust,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial 
"Annex    Hotel.    Pittsburgh. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond.  Va. 
Club  has  been  suspended  until  after  ihe  war. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August.    St.    Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January.  March.  May, 
July.   September.   November.    10  a.   m..    Piedmont   Hotel.   .Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chic,\go.— C.  B.  Signer.  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swope.  291  Broadway.  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August.    Waldorf-.Astoria    Hotel."   New    York. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — h.  Kon.  Immigration  Agent.  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept  June,    Tulv   and    .August,   WinniiK'g. 

Western  Railway  Club. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings.  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
.August,   Hotel    Sherm.an,   Chicago. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. — Edgar  S.  Xethercut.  Acting  Secretary. 
1735  Monadnock  Block.  Chicago,  111.  Regular  meeting,  first  Monday 
in  month,  cxcent  January,  July  and  .August.  Extra  meetings  generally 
on   other  Monday   evenings  except  in  July  and   August. 
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Ihe  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio  has  authorized  an 
increase  of  !5  per  cent  in  all  freight  rates,  except  on  coal,  coke 
and  iron,  for  one  year,  effective  November  20. 

George  W.  Hibbard,  for  several  years  past  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  who  recently  resigned  that  office,  has  established  a  tourist 
and  travel  bureau,  with  headquarters  in  the  Henry  building, 
Seattle. 

The  government  will  suspend  its  priority  order  of  shipment 
plans  on  Monday,  October  29,  in  order  to  devote  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  the  Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan 
bituminous  coal  mines  for  that  one  day  to  the  emergency  needs 
of  the  domestic  consumers  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  the  fuel  admin- 
istration announced  today.  This  plan  of  devoting  one  day's  pro- 
duction to  the  needs  of  a  particular  section  will  be  followed  in 
other  cases. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Pennsylvania 
have  appointed  a  joint  embargo  committee,  with  headquarters 
in  New  Haven,  to  consider  all  applications  for  permits  to  make 
shipments  through  embargoes ;  this  to  facilitate  communications 
between  the  New  Haven  and  the  Pennsylvania,  and  insure  prompt 
action  in  all  necessary  cases.  The  committee  will  be  known 
as  the  "New  Haven  Committee."  The  chairman  is  Richard 
Hackett,  assistant  to  the  senior  vice-president  of  the  New  Haven 
road. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  endeavoring 
to  get  merchants  to  stop  shipping  poultry  in  ice.  It  has  been 
found  that  chilled  dry-packed  poultry  reaches  destination  in 
much  better  order  than  the  wet  ice-packed  product.  Specialists 
of  the  department  have  studied  shipments  of  chilled  dry-packed 
poultry  and  wet  ice-packed  poultry  which  had  been  shipped  in 
the  same  car.  and  found  the  dry-packed  in  excellent  condition, 
while  the  wct-packeri  was  unfit  for  use.  A  number  of  packers, 
at  the  instance  of  the  department,  have  changed  from  wet  to 
dry  packing. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reports  a  saving  of  56  cars  a  day 
in  the  transportation  of  less-than-carload  freight,  from  Balti- 
more, Md.,  as  the  result  of  the  "shipping  day"  or  "sailing  date" 
plan  for  handling  this  traffic,  which  was  begun  on  October  1. 
In  the  first  ten  working  days  of  October,  1916,  an  average  of 
182  cars  was  required  daily  to  accommodate  the  1.  c.  1.  freight 
originating  in  Baltimore,  while  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  present  year  a  daily  average  of  126  cars  was  used.  The  dif- 
ference is  affected  to  some  extent  by  differences  in  embargo 
conditions,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  saving  is  di- 
rectly due  to  the  new  plan.  The  increase  in  the  average  number 
of  tons  per  car  is  24  per  cent.  Officers  of  the  road  expect,  event- 
ually, on  the  lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  to  save  upward 
of  1.000  cars  a  day  in  the  transportation  of  1.  c.  1.  freight. 

Transportation  Division,  Food  Administration 
The  transportation  division  of  the  Food  Administration,  of 
which  E.  Chambers,  vice-president  of  the  Santa  Fe.  is  the  liead, 
has  adjusted  some  troublesome  differences  between  the  express 
companies  and  the  oyster  and  fish  shippers  of  the  country.  The 
express  companies,  a  short  time  ago,  on  account  of  delays  to 
trains  because  of  the  abnormal  demands  made  upon  them,  de- 
cided to  stamp  on  each  shipping  ticket  "Subject  to  delay  on  ac- 
count of  congestion."  What  they  were  seeking  to  do  was  to 
get  away  from  liability  for  failure  to  reach  the  distant  market  at 
a  certain  hour  in  the  day.  Protests  at  once  began  to  come  in, 
most  pronounced  from  the  oyster  shippers,  who  claimed  that  the 
uncertainty  was  extremely  damaging  to  their  business.  Com- 
plaint was  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
suits  against  the  express  companies  were  threatened. 

Shippers  from  different  sections  of  the  country  appealed  to  the 
Food  .Adininistration ;  and  its  transportation  division,  after  con- 
sidering the  situation  carefully,  called  a  conference  of  the  ship- 
ping interests  and  the  express  companies,  with   the  result  that 
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an  understanding  has  been  reached  and  the  express  companies 
are  sending  out  a  circular,  saying: 

"We  have  no  desire  to  seek  relief  from  responsibility  for  loss 
growing  out  of  the  negligence  of  the  companies,  or  of  employees; 
the  endorsement  on  receipts  for  perishable  shipments  'subject  to 
delay,  account  of  congestion,'  can  only  apply  to  delay  beyond 
control  of  the  express  companies ;  primarily  it  only  puts  ship- 
pers on  notice  that  to  or  from  the  territory  described,  the  ex- 
jieditious  express  service  which  we  formerly  have  been  able  to 
afford,  cannot  now  be  accorded.  Instructions  will  be  issued  that 
preference  be  given  in  every  way  to  government  shipments  and 
jjcrishable  matter,  and  that  extraordinary  care  be  used  in  re- 
icing  products  requiring  such  attention." 

Quick  relief  from  threatened  traffic  congestion,  liable  to  re- 
sult in  the  rotting  of  great  quantities  of  vegetables,  has  also  been 
effected  by  the  Food  Administration,  upon  notification  by  the 
Farmers'  and  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  The  possibility  of 
congestion  was  brought  about  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Montauk  Steamship  Company  would  cease  running  its  boats 
after  October  11.  The  producing  field,  eastern  Long  Island,  is 
dependent  upon  the  steamship  line  for  most  of  its  shipping,  its 
only  other  avenue  of  transportation  being  over  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  which  also  owns  the  steamship  line.  The  congestion 
of  freight  on  the  railroad  without  this  additional  burden,  it  was 
stated,  precluded  any  possibility  of  getting  these  vegetables  to 
the  New  York  market  over  the  railroad.  The  transportation 
division  took  the  matter  up  with  the  president  of  the  Long  Island 
road,  and  the  steamship  line  will  continue  in  operation  during 
the  balance  of  October,  and  longer  if  necessary. 

The  transportation  division  has  requested  the  California  rail- 
roads to  discontinue  the  loading  of  barley  for  the  present ;  cars 
are  needed  for  important  foodstuffs.  The  movement  of  the 
Washington  apple  crop,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  state,  is 
to  begin  at  once.  The  Yakima,  Wenatchee  and  Hood  River  dis- 
tricts will  contribute  approximately  18,500  carloads.  A  serious 
shortage  of  shipping  facilities  in  the  Payette  valley  of  Idaho  has 
developed  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  apples  and  pota- 
toes. The  New  York  grape  crop  is  now  moving  rapidly  in  re- 
frigerator cars.  Arrangements  for  equitable  distribution  were 
made  by  the  Food  Administration  in  advance  of  the  movement. 

Secretary  Baker  Praises  Troop  Movement 

Secretary  of  War  Baker,  in  his  weekly  statement  on  the 
progress   of   military   operations   issued   on    October   22,    said: 

"An  interesting  summary  of  troop  movements  in  the  United 
States  shows  that  since  the  present  mobilization  began  914,195 
persons  have  been  transported  by  the  railroads  for  the  War  De- 
partment, of  whom  256,815  were  transported  in  standard  or 
tourist  sleepers,  the  remainder  in  day  coaches.  This  vast  move- 
ment has  been  conducted  by  the  railroads  of  the  country  without 
a  single  serious  accident,  and  the  co-operation  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  department  has  been  most  cordial  and  effective." 

Aeroplane  Invades  Express  Company's  Field 

The  Triangle  Distributing  Corporation,  on  Thursday,  October 
11,  sent  a  package  of  films  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Rochester,  by 
aeroplane,  the  shipment  having  missed  the  last  train  by  which 
it  could  have  reached  the  consignee  in  season  for  the  afternoon 
exhibition.  The  flight.  70  miles  in  45  minutes,  was  made  by 
Roland  Rohlfs,  an  instructor  at  the  Curtiss  .\viation  Training 
School.  The  showman,  at  Rochester,  having  complained  to  the 
shipper  over  the  telephone  and  having  received  assurances  that 
the  pictures  would  be  rushed  through,  announced  the  fact  to  his 
audience,  and  the  people  are  said  to  have  waited  patiently.  The 
aviator  landed  in  a  wheat  field  some  distance  outside  the  city. 

In  connection  with  the  announcement  of  this  fli.ght  the  Triangle 
Distributing  Corporation  says  that  fourteen  of  its  distributing 
branches  make  shipments  numbering  6,617,  of  about  40  pounds 
each,  every  week,  presumably  all  by  express.  This  makes  an 
aggregate  of  264,680  pounds  a  week. 


Heavy  Shipments  of  New  York  State  Peaches 

The  New  York  State  Peach  Belt— a  90-mile  tract  west  of 
Rochester  and  mostly  north  of  the  New  York  Central  main  line 
— shipped  this  year  6,625  carloads,  averaging  nine  tons  each,  as 
compared  with  4,459  cars  last  year,  the  best  season  on  record. 
The    New    York    Central's    Agricultural    Department    reports    a 


sweepmg  shift  of  the  buying  markets  to  more  remote  points. 
Sixty-four  per  cent  of  this  season's  fruit  was  shipped  to  Pitts- 
burgh or  points  farther  west,  as  against  only  39  per  cent  last 
year.  The  nearby  markets  took  correspondingly  lesser  propor- 
tions. The  effect  of  the  longer  haul  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was 
to  tie  up  the  available  refrigerator  cars  for  much  longer  periods 
and  add  to  the  car  problem ;  the  record  shows  that  38  per  cent 
more  cars  were  furnished,  to  handle  an  estimated  25  per  cent 
increase  in  the  crop. 

Extraordinary  weather  pranks — particularly  a  sudden  shift 
from  cool  to  warm — ripened  the  big  crop  all  at  once  and  se- 
verely taxed  the  facilities  of  orchards,  storage  houses  and  rail- 
roads alike  for  several  critical  days.  The  fast-ripening  fruit 
threatened  to  overflow  all  bounds ;  and,  in  fact,  some  fruit  rotted 
before  it  could  be  gathered,  the  yield  being  much  greater  than 
the  growers  had  estimated.  Also,  there  were  brief  shortages  of 
cars  at  some  points.  The  total  shipments  by  the  New  York 
Central,  6,625  cars  at  18,000  lb.  each,  aggregated  119,250,000  lb. 
Only  ten  vears  ago  the  peach  shipments  were  but  434  carloads; 
in  1908  they  were  1,173  cars;  1912,  2,690  cars. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  New  York  Central,  headed 
by  F.  S.  Welsh,  kept  a  dozen  trained  inspectors  traveling  in 
automobiles,  actively  covering  the  peach  districts.  These  men 
kept  in  close  touch  with  growers,  suggested  better  loading  meth- 
ods, reported  local  car  shortages,  watched  against  impaired  fruit 
that  would  involve  claims,  noted  the  icing  and  other  conditions, 
and  in  co-operation  with  local  agents  assisted  toward  most  ef- 
ficient freight  service.  This  special  service  showed  such  benefits 
that  the  railroad  company  will  at  once  extend  it  to  the  crop 
shipments  of  apples,  celery,  potatoes  and  other  perishables. 

Illustrated  booklets  were  circulated  giving  detailed  directions 
to  growers  regarding  the  safest  methods  of  loading  cars,  and  the 
shippers  responded  with  hearty  co-operation.  Fully  60  per  cent 
of  the  growers  adopted  the  railroad's  suggestion  for  end-to-end 
loading  of  the  bushel  baskets  in  four  tiers,  to  prevent  shifting  in 
transit.  The  moljilization  of  refrigerator  cars  began  early,  and  on 
August  16  there  were  4,000  cars  held  in  readiness.  Throughout 
the  succeeding  month  an  average  of  3.000  cars  were  kept  in 
waiting  for  the  ripening.  At  75  cents  per  car  per  da}%  this  item 
of  preparedness  cost  $2,250  a  day,  or  $67,500  for  the  month. 

Cool  weather  delayed  ripening  until,  late  in  September  and 
heroic  efforts  could  scarcely  meet  demands  for  a  few  days.  The 
"peak"  of  the  harvest  was  far  the  heaviest  known.  During  this 
rush  week  the  daily  movement  w'as  362  carloads,  as  compared 
with  240  cars  daily  in  the  busiest  week  last  year,  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  entire  season  show  that  an 
average  of  187  cars  were  moved  daily  in  1917.  as  against  135 
cars  daily  for  the  heavy  1916  crop. 

The  shift  of  peach  shipments  this  year  to  more  distant  mar- 
kets is  shown  liy  fiercentages  of  the  distribution  of  the  crops  of 
1917  and  1916,  by  the  railroad  records,  as  follows: 

1916  1917 

Cars  Per  Cent  Cars  Per  Cent 

To  New  York  State  points 1,115              25  861              13 

To  New  England 401               9  265               4 

To  Pennsylvania  and  points  South 1,204              27  1,259              19 

To  Pittsburgh   and    points  West 1,739              39  4,240             64 

Total   4,459  100  6,625  100 

The  shipments  to  the  west,  it  will  be  seen,  were  almost  2^  times 
as  large  this  vear  as  last. 


Japanese  Railroad  Construction 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Diet  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  $4,980,000  for  the  extension  of  the  Boryo  and 
Giran  railway  lines  in  Taiwan.  Of  this  sum  $996,000  is  to  be 
expended  annually  for  a  period  of  five  years,  the  railways  to 
lie  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1921.  Operations  are 
to  be  begun  before  the  end  of  this  month  (September,  1917). 
Tlie  construction  contemplated  is  the  extension  of  the  Boryo  Line 
from  .\ko  to  Boryo,  with  a  view  to  serving  the  agricultural  in- 
terests along  the  plain  which  the  line  will  traverse,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Giran  Line  from  ?Iatto  to  Suwo.  The  Giran 
extension,  which  is  chiefly  through  mountainous  country,  is  ex- 
pected to  aid  the  development  of  coal  mining  in  Zuiho  and 
Chosokci  districts,  where,  hitherto,  operation  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  coal  out.  It  is 
expected  also  that  new  veins  of  ore  will  be  discovered. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Rates  on  Idaho  Lumber  Not  Too  High 

Wesicrn  J'inc  Manufacturers'  Association  ct  al  v.  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis  &  Western  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark: 

The  fact  that  through  rates  are  composed  of  the  aggregates 
of  intermediate  rales  does  not  in  itself  establish  their  unreason- 
ableness. Rates  on  lumber  and  lumber  products  from  the  inland 
empire  to  central  freight  association  territory  not  shown  to  be  un- 
reasonable, unjustly  discriminatory,  or  unduly  prejudicial.  Mini- 
mum weights  not  shown  to  be  unreasonable.     (46  L  C.  C,  650.) 


Rice  Rates  Reasonable 

Lake  Charles  Rice  Milling  Company  v.  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany ct  at.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark: 

Rates  on  rough  rice  from  California  points  to  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  and  on  clean  rice  from  Lake  Charles  to  trunk  line  and 
Atlantic  seaboard  points  not  shown  to  be  unreasonable  or  un- 
duly preferential  or  prejudicial.  Charges  on  certain  shipments 
which  exceeded  those  that  would  have  accrued  on  the  basis  of  the 
aggregates  of  the  intermediate  rates  found  unreasonable  and  re- 
paration awarded.    Fourth  section  relief  denied.     (46  I.  C.  C,  661.) 


Order  as  to  Increased  Rate  Procedure 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Wednesday  issued  its 
I'ifteenth  section  order  No.  1,  prescribing  the  practice  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  railroads  in  presenting  applications  for  permission  to 
lile  tariffs  containing  increased  rates,  as  required  by  the  recent 
ainendment  to  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  law.  The  order  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  tentative  draft,  described  in  the  Rail- 
icay  .4ge  Gazette  of  October  12,  page  661,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  hearing  on  October  IS.  The  form  of  application  prescribed 
contains  space  for  a  statement  as  to  what  steps  have  been  taken 
to  Ijring  the  application  to  the  attention  of  shippers  and  receivers. 


Illinois-to-Iowa  Rates  Reduced 

.'itate  of  Iowa  v.  Wabash  Raihmy  et  al.  Ol'inion  by  Commis- 
sioner Daniels: 

Upon  complaint  that  commodity  rates  between  Peoria  or 
Springfield,  III.,  and  Des  Moines  and  other  designated  interior 
Iowa  cities,  are  not  in  compliance  with  the  fourth  section  order 
of  the  commission  in  Des  Moines  Commodity  Rates,  34  I.  C.  C, 
281  ;  and  that  they  are  unreasonable  and  unduly  prejudicial;  Held, 
That  while  the  fourth  section  order  in  the  case  referred  to  has  in 
terms  been  complied  with,  the  finding  of  the  commission  in  that 
case  has  not  been  followed ;  that  the  maintenance  of  higher  rates 
between  Peoria  or  Springfield  and  the  designated  interior  Iowa 
cities  than  between  Peoria  or  Springfield  and  St.  Paul  is  unduly 
prejudicial;  and  that  the  rates  in  other  respects  are  not  found 
unreasonable.     Fourth  section  relief  denied.     (46  I.  C.  C,  703.) 


New  York  Storage  and  Reconsignment  Charges  Justified 

New  York  Produce  E.vchange  (  on  behalf  of  flour  dealers)  v. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commis-fioner  Clark: 

Reconsigment  charge  of  $2  per  car  established  as  an  incentive 
to  the  direct  billing  of  carload  freight  to  places  of  final  delivery 
within  New  York  lighterage  limits,  and  having  for  its  object  the 
relief  of  the  congestion  and  car  shortage  situation  at  New  York, 
found  justified.  Rule  that  a  shipper  from  an  interior  point  in 
the  United  States  must,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  issuance 
of  a  through  export  bill  of  lading,  guarantee  the  payment  of 
such  storage  charges  as  may  accrue  at  New  York  after  the  ex- 
piration of  free  time,  found  justified.  Rule  that  carload  freight 
moved  to  New  York  as  domestic  traffic  and  subsequently  ex- 
ported cannot  be  accorded  the  benefit  of  the  more  liberal  storage 
charges  and  re.gulations  applicable  to  export  traffic,  which  rule 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  circumvention  of  embargoes  against 
the  movement  of  freight  to  New  York  before  ship  space  is  se- 
cured, found  justified.     (46  I.  C.  C,  666.) 


COURT   NEWS 

The  steam  railroads  entering  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October 
19  filed  injunction  suits  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Supreme 
Court  against  four  ticket  brokers  to  restrain  them  from  selling 
tickets  at  reduced  rates.  The  court  issued  rullings  on  each  of 
the  brokers  named  requiring  them  to  show  cause  on  November 
9  why  they  should  not  be  enjoined  from  selling  any  railroad 
ticket  issued  by  the  plaintiff  companies  or  their  connecting  lines. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Sustained 

The  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  refused  to  disturb 
a  finding  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  a  through 
rate  from  Houston  to  Chicago  was  unreasonable,  so  far  as  it 
exceeded  the  sum  of  the  local  rates,  the  finding  being  supported 
by  evidence,  though  the  local  rate  from  Houston  to  New  Orleans, 
used  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  applied  only  to  shipments  destined 
to  points  beyond  New  Orleans  to  which  no  through  rates  were 
published ;  no  other  rate  from  Houston  to  New  Orleans  being 
shown,  and  there  being  no  attempt  to  show  any  reason  for  any 
distinction  between  Chicago  and  other  points  beyond  New 
Orleans. — Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  &  S.  Co.  v.  Isaac- 
Joseph  Iron  Co.,  243  F"ed.  149.     Decided  June  5,  1917. 


Hours  of  Service  Act — Excusable  and  inexcusable  Derailments 

In  an  action  for  the  penalty  for  keeping  trainmen  on  duty 
more  than  16  hours,  the  railroad  company  filed  pleas  admitting 
the  overtime,  but  alleging  that  it  was  due  to  the  derailment  of 
cars  and  the  necessity  of  clearing  the  track,  and  that  the  acci- 
dent occurred  when  it  was  impracticable  to  substitute  another 
crew.  The  Federal  District  Court,  S.  D.  Florida,  sustained  de- 
murrers to  the  company's  pleas  because  they  were  silent  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  derailment,  holding  that  if  the  derailment  could 
have  been  avoided  by  ordinary  foresight  the  accident  could  not 
be  said  to  be  unavoidable,  and  unless  it  was  unavoidable  it  was 
no  defense  to  the  action  brought. — United  States  v.  Charlotte 
Harbor  &  Northern,  243  Fed.,  772.     Decided  August  1,  1917. 


Safety  Appliance  Act — "Nearest  Available  Repair  Point" 

In  a  suit  for  penalties  under  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  it  was 
alleged  that  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  hauled  over  its  road, 
from  Gardner,  Mass.,  westward  to  East  Deerfield,  a  box  car 
which  was  out  of  repair  by  reason  of  a  coupler  being  missing 
from  the  A  end  of  the  car.  The  car,  billed  from  South  Mills, 
Me.,  to  Lake  Junction,  N.  Y.,  was  in  a  train  which  left  Boston 
during  the  night  of  August  23,  1916;  it  became  defective  and 
was  left  beliind  at  Gardner,  between  1  and  2  o'clock  the  ne.xt 
morning,  with  one  drawbar  pulled  out.  It  was  turned  around 
and  was  attached  by  its  good  coupler,  behind  the  caboose,  on 
a  freight  train  going  west  from  Gardner  at  7  :40  a.  m.  on  .August 
24.  On  this  train  it  was  taken  to  East  Deerfield.  where  it  was 
repaired.  This  was  the  movement  on  which  the  complaint  was 
based.  The  car  contained  about  45  pieces  of  freight,  including 
one  cask  of  gasolene.  Gardner  is  not  a  repair  point  for  such 
defects  as  the  car  developed.  The  nearest  such  point  was  Fitch- 
burg,  17  miles  east  from  Gardner;  East  Deerfield  is  38  miles 
west.  The  freight  in  the  car  was  destined  to  points  west.  The 
government  contended  that  the  car  ought  to  have  been  taken  to 
Fitchburg.  because  the  distance  was  shorter.  The  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  held  that  the  word  "available"  in  the  phrase  "to  the 
nearest  available  point"  in  the  statute  cannot  be  ignored.  .Avail- 
ability obviously  depends,  under  the  statute,  on  other  conditions 
besides  that  of  mere  distance.  Whether  Fitchburg  was,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  "nearest  available"  point  for  the  re- 
pair of  this  car  was  a  matter  of  business  judgment.  Upon  such 
1  question,  involving  as  it  does  many  elements,  the  decision  of 
the  men  in  char.ge  of  the  business,  if  made  in  good  faith,  is 
entitled  to  serious  consideration.  It  was  not  shown  to  have  been 
wrong  in  this  instance.  On  some  of  the  freight  speedy  delivery 
may  have  been  important,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  car  at  Gardner  into  which  it  could  have  been  transferred. 
Although  the  distance  of  the  haul  was  20  miles  longer  than  that 
to  Fitchburg,  the  car  "gained  on  the  voyage."  and  its  presence 
did  not  appear  to  have  substantially  increased  the  risk  of  injury 
to  emplovees.  Judgment  was  entered  for  the  defendant. — United 
States  V.' B.  &  M.,  243  Fed.,  795.     Decided  September  22,  1917. 
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I       Equipment  and  Supplies       | 


Supply  Trade  News 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Chilian  State  Railways  is  inquiring  for  prices  on  20 
locomotives. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  one  second-hand 
American  type  locomotive  with  16  in.  to  18  in.  by  24  in.  cylinders, 
and  a  weight  of  from  60  to  75  tons ;  also  for  5  second-hand  6- 
wheel  switching  locomotives,  3  with  a  tractive  effort  of  30,000  lb., 
and  2  with  a  tractive  effort  of  20,000  lb. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  United  States  Government  is  asking  for  prices  on  10,000 
freight  cars. 

Wilson  &  Company,  Chicago,  are  in  the  market  for  200 
refrigerator  cars. 

The  Barret  Company,  New  York,  is  reported  as  inquiring 
for  100  8,000-gal.  tank  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  Philadelphia,  is  in 
the  market  for  2  second-hand  box  cars  of  from  30  to  50  tons' 
capacity. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  asking  prices  on  1,000,  70-ton  hopper 
cars  and  it  is  expected  w^ill  ask  for  bids  on  1,500  50-ton  general 
service  cars. 

The  Western  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
October  12,  as  asking  prices  on  1,500  freight  cars,  has  withdrawn 
its  inquiries  for  these  cars. 

The  Chilian  State  Railw.\y,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gasette  of  August  3,  as  inquiring  for  prices  on  400  stock  and  600 
box  cars  is  now  asking  for  prices  on  330  box,  230  stock,  200 
gondola  and  240  flat  cars. 

The  Union  Pacific,  reported  last  week  as  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  5,000  freight  cars  is  now  reported  as  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  500  flat  cars,  1.000  hopper  cars,  1,000  drop  bot- 
tom gondolas,  1,000  single  deck  stock  cars,  200  tank  cars,  50 
caboose  cars  and  1,000  logging  trucks. 

The  Russian  Government,  reported  in  the  issue  of  October 
19  as  having  issued  inquiries  for  cars,  has  placed  tentative  orders 
for  pood  cars  as  follows:  American  Car  &  Foundry,  10,000; 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  10,000;  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, 6,000;  Seattle  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  3,000;  Keith  Car 
Company,  1,000.  These  orders  may  be  changed  to  include  a  num- 
ber of  eight-wheel  freight  cars. 


PASSENGER   CARS 

The  Central  ok  Geokgia  has  ordered  7  passenger  coaches,  2 
parlor  cars,  3  express,  3  combination  coach  and  baggage  cars  and 
2  combination  baggage  and  mail  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 
This  order  was  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as  16  cars. 


Irish  Railway  Dispute  Settled. — A  conference  held  recently 
in  Dublin  resulted  in  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  railway  dispute. 
The  agreement  arrived  at  provides  that  the  workers  on  Irish 
railways  shall  be  placed  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  workers 
on  English  railways.  An  extra  bonus  of  3s.  ($0.72)  per  week 
has  been  granted  to  the  Irish  railwaymen,  and  the  whole  bonus 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  war  wage,  with  consequent  increases 
for  overtime  and  Sunday  work. 

Trade  of  the  Port  of  London. — The  annual  report  of  the  Port 
of  London  Authority  states  that  the  total  net  tonnage  of  vessels 
which  arrived  and  departed  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  from  and 
to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  and  coastwise,  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  December  31  last  was  24,976,437  tons  as  com- 
pared with  30,890,531  tons  during  the  year  1915.  Both  totals  are 
exclusive  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  by  the  government 
in  connection  with  the  war. 


Ostby 


Clyde  F.  Burns,  managing  editor  of  the  Railway  Review,  Chi- 
cago, has  resigned  to  become  general  manager  of  the  Richey 
Construction  Corporation,  New  Port  Richey,  Fla.,  which  is 
engaging  in  the  construction  and  management  of  public  utilities. 

L.  F".  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  Bird-.Archer  Company,  Chi- 
cago, who  was  reported  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  as  having  been  called  into  active  service  as  major  in  the 
second  division  of  the  regular  army,  informs  us  that  this  order 
has  been  rescinded. 

Oscar    F.    Ostby    has    opened    offices    at   2736   Grand    Central 
Terminal.  New  York,  to  handle  general  railway  supplies.    He  has 
been  appointed  eastern  representative  of  the  Grip  Nut  Company, 
Chicago,  and  manager  of 
sales      of      the      Glazier 
Manufacturing  Company 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y'.,  the 
latter  company  making  a 
complete  line  of  oil  head- 
lights, and  reflectors  and 
cases    for    all    kinds    of 
headlights.       Mr.     Ostby 
has     been     one     of     the 
energetic  members  of  the 
Railway    Supply    Manu- 
facturers'       Association, 
having  been  its  president 
in  1915-16.     He  has  been 
much    interested    in    the 
locomotive  headlight 
field    in    the    interest    of 
the   International   .Acety- 
lene Association,  strenu- 
ously combating  the  pas- 
sage   of    headlight    laws 
in  several  states  the  re- 
quirements of  which  demanded  the  electric  equipment  only.    He 
was  born  March  5,  1883,  and  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.     From  ISOl  to  November.  1904,  he 
was   engaged   in   publicity   work.     Since   then   he   has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Commercial  Acetylene  Railway  Light  &  Signal 
Company  and  the  Refrigerator,  Heater  &  \'entilator  Car  Com- 
pany, serving  the  latter  company  as  general  manager. 

Major  Robert  H.  Murray,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  is  now  in  command  of 
the  first  battalion,  311th  Engineers,  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  111. 
He  first  received  a  commission  as  captain,  but  following  a  period 
of  training  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  was  promoted  to  major. 

The  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
recently  secured  the  services  of  W.  H.  Bramman,  who  is 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  the  president.  Mr.  Bram- 
man before  becoming  associated  with  the  Zelnicker  Supply  Com- 
pany was  connected  with  the  American  Carbon  &  Battery 
Company. 

Warren  R.  Roberts,  president  of  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Com- 
pany, engineers  and  contractors,  Chicago,  has  received  a  com- 
mission as  major  under  the  Quartermaster  General  as  executive 
officer  in  charge  of  new  emergency  construction  work  during  the 
war.  Mr.  Roberts  left  Chicago  on  October  22  to  take  up  his 
active  work  and  residence  in  Washington. 

John  C.  Sullivan,  engineer  and  contractor,  and  formerly  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  O'Rourke  Engineering  Construction 
Company,  died  at  his  home,  in  New  York  city,  on  October  23. 
As  assistant  superintendent  of  the  O'Rourke  Engineering  Con- 
struction Company  he  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  one  of 
the  North  River  tunnels  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

In  connection  with  the  3]/^  per  cent  semi-annual  preferred 
dividend  recently  declared  by  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc., 
it  is  understood  that  the  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  dividend  were  about  five  times  the  dividend  re- 
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ciuirement,  leaving  a  balance  for  the  common  stock  at  tlic  annual 
rate  of  about  17  per  cent.  Business  now  on  the  books  of  the 
company  aggregates  nearly  $21,000,000. 

Major  P.  G.  Jenks,  Quartermaster  Ofificers'  Reserve  Corps  and 
in  civil  life  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Company,  Chicago,  presented  regimental  and  national  colors  to 
the  Thirty-fifth  Engineers  at  Rockford,  111.,  on  October  19,  on 
behalf  of  car  construction  companies  which  have  orders  from  the 
government.  Very  appropriately  the  presentation  speech  was 
made  by  Louis  Pitcher,  a  civil  war  veteran,  who  exactly  53  years 
before  (October  19,  1864)  was  color  bearer  in  the  Union  army  in 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  The  Thirty-fifth  Engineers  is  a  rail- 
way regiment  which  is  being  recruited  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
car  construction  work  on  the  .American-operated  lines  in  France. 

H.  P.  Meredith,  master  mechanic  of  the  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware divisions  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  has 
resigned  to  go  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  as  engineer 
in  charge  of  mechanical  maintenance  and  shop  methods,  with 
headquarters  at  Wilmington,  Del.  He  was  born  January  12, 
1879,  in  Gloucester  county,  Virginia,  and  was  educated  in  private 
schools  in  Virginia  and  public  schools  of  Altoona,  Pa.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a  special  ap- 
prentice in  1897.  In  ISOl  he  became  motive  power  inspector  of 
the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley  division  at  Buffalo ;  in  1903  he 
was  promoted  to  assistant  master  mechanic  of  Altoona  machine 
shops,  and  on  July  1,  1905,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Al- 
toona. He  was  made  master  mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  division 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  May  1,  1910,  and  on  October  15,  1914,  was 
promoted  to  master  mechanic  of  the  Williamsport  and  Sunbury 
divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Sunbury,  Pa.  On  July  1,  1916, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  which  he  has  just  resigned.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  and  the  American  Railway 
Master  Mechanics'  Association. 


river  and  Newark  bay.  The  building  is  245  ft.  by  470  ft.,  with  a 
floor  space  of  appro.ximately  137,000  sq.  ft.  The  company  ac- 
quired a  St.  Louis  plant  by  purchasing  the  W.  G.  Hagar  Iron 
Company,  thereby  adding  to  its  own  products  a  line  of  mill,  mine 
and  boilcrmakcrs'  supplies  manufactured  by  the  Hagar  company. 
A  new  plant  will  be  opened  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  November  1, 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  for  quick  shipments  of  iron 
and  steel  in  the  territory  served  by  that  city. 


Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

This  is  the  new  name  of  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Com- 
pany, the  change  having  been  made  because  of  the  growth  and 
diversification  of  the  company's  business.  Beginning  with  wire 
fencing,  the  Page  company  has  extended  its  activities  so  as  to 
include  many  other  products  of  high-carbon  steel,  including  wire 
rods,  rope  wire  and  spring  wire.  The  company  also  has  exclu- 
sive licenses  for  the  sale  of  "Armco"  iron  wire,  made  by  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
other  specialties.  E.  C.  Sattley,  general  manager  of  the  Page 
Steel  &  Wire  Company  will  have  an  office  at  644  Union  Arcade, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  but  correspondence  for  the  difTerent  depart- 
ments should  be  addressed,  as  before,  to  Monessen,  Pa.,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  New  York  City  or  Chicago. 


Anniversary  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son 

Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  will  celebrate  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  organization  on  November  1.  The 
founder,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson,  came  to  Chicago  in  1842  and  located 
in  a  two-story  brick  building  near  Clark  and  Water  streets.  He 
secured  a  stock  of  $20,000  worth  of  iron  and  began  business  as 
the  accredited  agent  of  Wood,  Edwards  &  McKnight,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. In  1879  he  took  his  son,  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  into  partner- 
ship, and  upon  his  death  on  March  9.  1885,  the  business  passed  to 
his  son.  Edward  L.  Ryerson  continued  as  president  of  the  com- 
pany until  1911,  when  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  His  sons,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson,  Donald  M.  Ryerson  and 
Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr.,  have  entered  the  firm  during  the  past 
15  years  and  are  now  vice-presidents. 

■fhe  Chicago  plant  of  the  firm  has  grown  continuously  in  size 
with  frequent  changes  in  location  to  permit  further  expansion, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  located  at  Sixteenth  and  Rockwell 
streets.  The  plant  is  divided  into  two  main  sections,  one  division 
including  a  warehouse  500  ft.  by  500  ft.,  housing  heavy  materials, 
such  as  large  billets,  plates  and  structurals,  and  the  other  a  five- 
story  office  building  and  a  warehouse  500  ft.  by  500  ft.,  in  which 
are  stored  bars,  shafting  sheets,  tubes,  rivets,  bolts,  nuts,  boiler 
specialties,  machinery,  etc. 

The  eastern  plant  of  the  company  occupies  a  10-acre  site  on 
West  Side  avenue.  Jersey  City,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hackensack 


Anniversary  of  Taylor-Wharton   Iron  &  Steel  Company 

The  one  hundreil  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  iron  industry  at  High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  which  finally  developed 
into  the  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  was  celebrated 
in  that  town  on  October  13.  The  date  was  also  the  2Sth  an- 
niversary of  the  first  making  of  manganese  steel  in  Atnerica,  the 
first  heat  of  manganese  steel  having  been  run  off  by  the  Taylor 
Iron  &  Steel  Company  in  1892.  The  introduction  of  manganese 
steel  into  track  work  by  William  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  occurred 
in  August,  1894,  a  little  over  23  years  ago.  The  celebration  was 
largely  attended  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Taylor-Wharton 
Iron  &  Steel  Company  and  its  subsidiaries,  and  the  entertainment 
features  included  a  parade,  speeches  by  prominent  men,  a  band 
concert,  a  moving  picture  program,  a  clam-bake  and  dancing. 
An  important  part  of  the  festivities  was  the  presentation  of  gold 
medals  to  employees  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company 
or  allied  companies  for  50  years  or  more,  and  silver  medals  to 
those  with  records  of  service  of  from  25  to  50  years. 

The  local  deposits  of  iron  ore,  abundant  timber  for  charcoal, 
and  water  power  were  the  chief  factors  leading  to  the  location 
of  the  iron  industry  at  High  Bridge.  In  colonial  times  Robert 
Taylor  took  over  the  management  of  the  business,  and  from  him 
it  passed  through  five  generations  in  a  direct  line  of  descent.  In 
1912  the  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Company  purchased  William 
Wharton.  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  use  of  manganese  steel  in  track  work.  The  present 
Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Company  has  five  plants:  the  High 
Bridge  plant,  operated  directly  under  the  firm  name  and  devoted 
entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  manganese  steel  and  other  special 
steel  castings;  the  Easton  (Pa.)  plant  operated  under  the  name 
of  William  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Inc.,  specializing  in  track  work, 
such  as  frogs,  switches,  curves  and  track  layouts  for  steam  and 
electric  roads,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  light  and  heavy  iron  and 
steel  forgings  for  castings;  the  Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Com- 
pany, making  rolls  and  rolling  mill  machinery,  iron  and  steel 
castings,  and  machinery  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  ;  the  Manganese 
Steel  Safe  Company,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  the  Tioga  Steel  &  Iron 
Company,  Philadelphia,  wdiich  produces  light  and  heavy  mis- 
cellaneous hammered  and  hydraulically  pressed  forgings,  and  is 
now  turning  out  a  heavy  tonnage  or  rough  inachined  and  heat- 
treated  forgings  for  4-in.  Navy  guns. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Insul.^ting  Brick. — The  Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  folder  describing  tests  made 
to  determine  the  economy  in  fuel  obtained  by  the  use  of  Nonpareil 
insulating  brick  for  boiler  settings.  One  illustration  is  included 
showing  the  method  of  applying  the  insulating  brick  in  the  boiler 
setting.  The  tests  showed  that  63  per  cent  of  the  heat  lost  was 
saved  by  the  use  of  this  brick. 

Power  Reverse  Ge.ar. — The  Economy  Devices  Corporation,  30 
Church  street,  New  York,  has  issued  bulletin  Xo.  115  describing 
the  type  "B"  Ragonnet  power  reverse  gear,  which  is  a  new  de- 
sign recently  placed  on  the  market.  The  catalogue  enumerates 
the  advantages  of  the  power  reverse  gear  and  explains  the  cush- 
ioning principle  of  the  type  "B"  gear.  A  sectional  drawing  of  the 
gear  is  included  showing  the  names  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
gear. 

LocoVioTivE  Feepw.xter  He.'Vting. — The  Locomotive  Feedwater 
Heater  Company,  30  Church  street.  New  York,  has  issued  its  first 
bulletin  describing  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
feedwater  for  locomotive  boilers.  The  bulletin  points  out  the 
saving  to  be  made  in  waste  heat  feedwater  heating.  Charts  show- 
ing what  economy  may  be  expected  by  heating  the  feedwater  with 
exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinders  are  given,  and  illustrations 
showing  the  application  of  the  feedwater  heating  apparatus  to 
locomotives. 
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Railway  Construction 
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Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. — Work  is  now  under  way 
near  Punxsutawncy,  Pa.,  on  the  construction  of  a  new  engine 
terminal,  a  16-sta!l  roundhouse  and  auxiliary  facilities.  The 
work  includes  changing  the  course  of  a  highway  from  the  east 
to  the  west  side  of  the  tracks  for  a  distance  of  over  one  mile 
and  ten  miles  of  additional  yard  track  will  be  constructed.  It  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  be  finished  by  January  next.  The 
freight  transfer  platform  at  Punxsutawney  and  the  Ganson  street 
freight  house  at  Buffalo  are  being  enlarged. 

C.\MBRiA  &  Indiana. — Work  has  been  completed  on  a  new  ex- 
tension from  Revloc  Junction,  Pa.,  via  Beulah,  to  Revloc,  about 
6^  miles. 

Canton  &  Ohio  River  (Electric). — This  company  has  been 
authorized  to  build,  lease  and  operate  an  electric  line  from  Canton, 
Ohio,  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  projected  route  from  Canton  is 
southeast  via  Osnaburg,  Minerva,  Malvern  and  Carrollton  to 
Toronto,  then  south  via  Steubenville,  and  Martin's  Ferry  to 
Bridgeport,  thence  cast  across  the  Ohio  river  to  Wheeling,  about 
100  miles.  The  promoters  expect  to  develop  a  traffic  in  coal,  manu- 
factured goods  and  farm  products.  Milton  Bejach,  president; 
James  D.  White,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — This  road  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  Railroad  Water  &  Coal  Handling  Company, 
Chicago,  for  a  high  pressure  water  system  for  the  tire  protection 
of  its  elevators  at  South  Chicago. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  Railroad  Water  &  Coal  Handling  Company,  Chicago,  for  a 
600-ton  coaling  station  at  Kankakee,  111.  The  structure  will  be 
of  timber  construction  with  a  concrete  substructure.  Automatic 
machinery  will  be  used  throughout.  A  contract  was  also  awarded 
to  the  same  firm  for  a  fire  protection  system  for  yards  and  shops 
at  Noncona  (Memphis),  Tenn. 

Oregon  Short  Line. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Utah  Construction  Coinpany,  Ogden,  Utah,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  from  Garland,  Utah,  south  along  the  west  bank 
of  Bear  river  to  Bear  River  City,  Utah,  9.7  miles.  It  will  con- 
nect the  line  from  Corinne,  Utah,  to  Malad,  Idaho,  with  the  line 
from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  McCannon,  Idaho.  The  maximum  grade 
will  be  1J4  per  cent  and  the  maximum  curvature  3  deg.  The 
grading  will  be  light.  The  only  structures  to  be  built  are  20 
spans  of  trestle.    About  60  per  cent  of  the  grading  is  completed. 

The  company  has  completed  grading  on  a  spur  from  Bakers, 
Utah,  north  3.8  miles. 

Pella-Leffi.er  Short  Line. — This  company  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $300,000  capital  stock  to  build  a  line  from  Pella, 
Iowa,  to  a  junction  with  the  Wabash,  about  4^  miles.  P.  H. 
VanGorp,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Pella,  Iowa. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington.^A  contract  has 
been  given  to  the  James  McGraw  Company  for  the  grading  and 
masonry  work  on  the  Chester  &  Philadelphia  branch  now  under 
construction  to  Hog  Island,  11.2  miles.  Contracts  for  three  small 
span  bridges  on  the  line  near  Chester,  Pa.,  have  been  let  as 
follows :  For  the  superstructures  of  bridges  over  Darby  and  Crum 
rivers  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  for  the  superstructure 
for  Ridley  river  bridge  to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Company. 

Shelbyville  &  Frankfort  (Electric). — The  plans  of  this  com- 
pany call  for  building  an  electric  line  from  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  east, 
to  connect  with  Clay  Village,  Peytona,  Grafenberg  and  Bridge- 
port, about  20  milts.  The  work  will  include  building  four 
steel  bridges  and  two  power  houses.  Contracts  are  expected  to 
be  let  in  the  near  future,  and  construction  work  completed  in 
1918.  The  company  expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  farm  products. 
E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  president,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Southern  Railway  Company  in  Mississirn.— This  company 
has  authorized  improvements  to  its  passenger  station  at  Colum- 
bus, Miss.,  consisting  of  the  reconstruction  of  an  umbrella  shed 
with  concrete  pavement  under  it.  The  improvements  will  also 
include  the  erection  of  a  new  baggage  room  and  ice  house. 
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Central  of  New  Jersey. — The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Public  Utility  Commissioners  has  approved  an  agreement  of 
merger  and  consolidation  between  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  following  connecting  railroads,  which  are  all  a  part 
of  the  Central's  system,  but  which  have  been  operating  under 
separate  corporate  names :  Buena  Vista,  Carteret  &  Sewaren, 
Carteret  Extension,  Cumberland  &  Maurice  River,  Cumberland 
&  Maurice  River  Extension,  Freehold  &  Atlantic  Highlands, 
Lafayette  Railroad,  Manufacturers'  E.-ctension,  Middle  Brook, 
New  Jersey  Southern,  Navensink  Railroad,  Passaic  River 
Extension,  Raritan  North  Shore,  Sound  Shore,  Toms  River, 
Toms  River  &  Barnegat,  Vineland  Railroad,  Vineland  Branch, 
West  Side  Connecting,  and  the  West  End  Railroad  Company. 

Illinois  Central. — The  directors  have  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  l;/^  per  cent  and  an  extra  dividend  of  1 
per  cent,  the  latter  for  the  year  1917.  Both  dividends  are 
payable  December  1  to  stock  of  record  November  5. 

Missouri,  K.\nsas  &  Texas. — See  item  under  Court  News, 
Raiki-ay  Age  Gazette,  October  19,  1917,  page  718. 

Mount  Airy  &  Eastern. — This  19-mile  line  operating  between 
Mount  Airy,  N.  C,  and  Kibler,  Va.,  has  been  sold  to  Wash- 
ington parties. 

New  Me.xico  Centr.^l. — This  road  has  been  bought  by  the  Fed- 
eral Export  Corporation  of  115  Broadway,  New  York.  It 
lies  in  a  section  of  New  Mexico  that  has  recently  been  opened 
to  oil  developments.  The  line  is  120  miles  long,  from  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M.,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  south  and  southeast  to  Willard,  80  miles,  where  it  crosses 
a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  thence  to  Torrance,  where  it 
connects  with  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern.  The  Federal 
Export  Corporation  contemplates  the  electrification  of  the 
road  or  its  re-equipment  with  internal  combustion  locomotives. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Authority  to  issue  $45,- 
000,000  of  new  7  per'  cent  preferred  stock  was  given  the  direc- 
tors at  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  October  24.  The 
proposed  issue  would  take  up  floating  indebtedness  now  repre- 
sented by  a  like  amount  of  one-year  6  per  cent  notes,  collateral 
for  which  to  the  amount  of  $96,512,516  (book  value)  has  been 
pledged. 

Tennessee  Central: — At  the  fifth  attempt  to  sell  this  road  at 
auction,  no  bids  were  received,  and  the  sale  was  adjourned 
to   November  30. 

Western  M.^ryl-^nd. — It  is  said  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  closely 
allied  interests  have  agreed  to  purchase  the  $5,000,000  three 
year  7  per  cent  notes  authorized  by  the  stockholders  at  their 
annual  meeting.  It  is  understood  that  these  notes  will  be 
issued  in  payment  of  loans  made  to  the  company  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  associates. 


Strike  in  Argentina. — According  to  a  press  despatch,  a  rail- 
way strike  of  23  days'  duration  which  paralyzed  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  Argentina  was  brought  to  an  end  on  October  18. 
The  strikers  notified  the  president  that  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  pay  granted  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, but  that  they  were  resuming  work  as  a  mark  of  personal 
respect  to  the  nation's  executive. 

Chemical  Heater  for  Soldiers. — The  Tech  of  Boston  tells  of 
an  individual  heating  apparatus  for  soldiers  which  Colonel  Robert 
L.  Howze  is  now  testing  to  determine  its  practicability.  The 
heater  is  not  larger  than  a  canteen  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  keep 
hot  for  36  hours  and  can  then  be  recharged  for  another  period. 
The  heater  is  filled  with  a  chemical  fluid  which  is  first  heated  by 
immersion  in  boiling  water.  The  chemical  action  increases  the 
heat  to  a  high  degree  and  maintains  it  for  36  hours.  .\  new 
charge  is  a  chemical  substance  no  larger  than  a  pea.  The  "stove" 
and  fuel  may  thus  be  carried  by  a  soldier  in  his  haversack. 
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Operating 

J.  C.  Bailey  lias  been  appointed  car  service  agent  of  the  Bes- 
semer &  Lake  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  A.  Huber,  resigned  to  go  with  another  company,  ef- 
fective November  L 

W.  C.  Hamilton,  trainmaster  of  the  Copper  Range,  also  has 
been  appointed  car  accountant,  with  office  at  Houghton,  Mich., 
succeeding  G.  H.  Wcscott,  who  continues  in  his  position  of  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  agent. 

Frank  Walker  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Spring- 
field district  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Clinton, 
III.,  succeeding  Harry  L.  Mofifett,  granted  leave  of  absence  on 
account  of  ill  health,  effective  October  8. 

E.  B.  Kessler,  assistant  freight  trainmaster  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  freight  trainmaster 
vice  W.  E.  Canning,  promoted,  and  John  Roe,  assistant  train- 
master at  Jamaica,  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight  train- 
master, succeeding  Mr.  Kressler. 

W.  E.  h'uller,  special  representative  of  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
llie  Galesburg  division,  with  office  at  Galesburg,  111.  E.  J. 
Worden,  superintendent  at  Galesburg,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  La  Crosse  division  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  succeeding  M.  F. 
MacLaren,  who  has  joined  the  Russian  Railway  Service  Corps. 
Effective  October  23. 

J.  W.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  Western  division  of  the 
Wabash  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis  Terminal  division,  vice  C.  E.  Ocheltree  as- 
signed to  other  duties.  W.  H.  Eckard,  superintendent  of  the 
Moberly  division  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Jones,  and  L. 
W.  Karnes,  trainmaster  at  Decatur,  111.,  has  been  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  the  Moberly  division,  with  office  at  Moberly, 
Mo.,  vice  Mr.  Eckard. 

O.  R.  Belcher,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Nevada-California-Oregon,  with  headquarters  at  Alturas,  Cal., 
was  announced  in  the  HailuHiy  Age  Gazette  of  September  28,  was 
born  at  Bryan,  Te.x.,  on  October  7,  1881.  He  began  railway  work 
in  July,  1897.  with  the  Te.xas  Central,  afterwards  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  and  was  employed  successively  as 
section  laborer,  foreman,  agent,  train  despatcher  and  conductor, 
until  his  recent  appointment  announced  above. 

F.  H.  Hammill,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  at  Bonne,  la.,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  newly  created  northern  district  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  consisting  of  the  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  western  di- 
visions, with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.;  and  E.  Stenger,  gen- 
eral superintendent  at  Omaha,  has  been  transferred  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  become  general  superintendent  of  the  newly  created 
southern  district,  consisting  of  the  Kansas  and  Colorado  di- 
visions, effective  October  20. 

T.  F.  Lowry,  superintendent  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Montana  division  with  headquarters  at  Livingston.  Mont., 
to  succeed  B.  O.  Johnson,  who  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  to  join  the  Russian  Railway  Service  Corps.  F.  R. 
Bartles,  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Staples,  Minn.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  division  to  succeed  Mr.  Lowry.  E.  J.  Hackenberg, 
trainmaster  at  Staples,  Minn.,  has  been  promoted  to  super- 
intendent at  Staples  to  succeed  Mr.  Bartles.  A.  W.  McClelland 
has  been  appointed  trainmaster  in  place  of  Mr.  Hackenberg. 
Effective   October  20. 

E.  E.  Nash,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  at  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to  Boone,  Iowa, 
succeeding  F.  H.  Hammill.  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Union  Pacific.  H.  M.  Eicholtz,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
i^    Xi-rth    W'eslern  at   Chicago,   has   been   promoted   to  assistant 


general  .superintendent  vice  Mr.  Nash;  B.  E.  Terpning,  superin- 
tendent at  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  has  been  transferred  to  Chicago 
vice  Mr.  Eicholtz;  F.  O'Brien,  superintendent  at  South  Pekin, 
111.,  has  been  transferred  to  Belle  Plaine  vice  Mr.  Terpning; 
C.  E.  Helmer,  assistant  superintendent  at  Winona,  Minn.,  has 
been  promoted  to  superintendent  at  South  Pekin  vice  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  S.  S.  Long,  division  engineer  of  the  Wisconsin  divi- 
sion, has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  at  Winona, 
Iowa,  vice  Mr.  Helmer. 

W.  B.  McCaleb,  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
superintendent  of  water  companies  to  succeed  the  late  George  S. 
Cheyney;  J.  K.  Johnston,  superintendent  of  the  Tyrone  division, 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia division  to  succeed  Mr.  McCaleb;  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Jr., 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  division,  at  Young- 
wood,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Tyrone 
division;  H.  H.  Russell,  division  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  di- 
vision, at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pittsburgh  division,  and  George  C.  Koons,  as- 
sistant engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  in  charge  of  bridges  and 
structures  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  division.     Effective  October  25. 

J.  M.  Gruber,  vice-president  of  the  Great  Northern,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  assumed  also  the  duties  of  gen- 
eral manager  heretofore  discharged  by  George  H.  Emerson, 
whom  the  Government  has  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Russian 
Railway  Service  Corps,  and  who  has  been  granted  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence  by  the  Great  Northern  for  that  purpose.  C.  O. 
Jenks,  assistant  general  manager  at  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  lines  west  of  Williston,  N.  D., 
with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash.  F.  Bell,  general  superintend- 
ent at  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
lines  from  Williston,  N.  D.,  east,  with  the  same  headquarters.  F.  S. 
Elliott,  general  superintendent  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  lake  district,  with  office 
at  Superior.  Wis.,  succeeding  G.  S.  Stewart,  given  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence  to  enter  the  Russian  Railway  Service  Corps. 
L.  W.  Bowen,  assistant  general  superintendent  at  St.  Paul  has 
been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  eastern  district, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  succeeding  F.  Bell,  promoted. 
W.  R.  Smith,  assistant  general  superintendent  at  Spokane.  Wash., 
has  been  api)ointcd  general  superintendent  of  the  t'entral  district, 
with  office  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  in  place  of  F.  S.  Elliott,  trans- 
ferred. P.  F.  Keating,  superintendent  at  Whitefish,  Mont.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  eastern 
district,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  succeeding  L.  W.  Bowen, 
promoted.  John  Sesser,  superintendent  at  Superior,  Wis.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  central 
district,  with  headquarters  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  to  .succeed 
F.  D.  Kelscy,  who  has  been  transferred  as  superintendent  of  the 
Superior  and  Mesabi  divisions  at  .Superior  in  place  of  Mr.  Sesser 
F.  J.  Gavin,  .superintendent  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  w-estern  district, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  vice  W.  R.  Smith,  promoted.  J.  L. 
Close  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Spokane  division 
at  Spokane,  succeeding  F.  J.  Gavin,  promoted.  M.  C.  LaBertew 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Havre  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Havre.  Mont.,  vice  E.  D.  Woodcock,  assigned  to 
other  duties.  M.  J.  Flanigan,  general  master  mechanic  at  Great 
Falls,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Kalispell  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Whitefish,  Mont.,  succeeding  P.  F.  Keating, 
promoted.    Effective  October  20. 

Traffic 

Frank  I.  Smith  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  at  Denver,  Colo. 

R.  M.  Dozier,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  transferred  to  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
effective  October  15. 

John  B.  Patterson,  passenger  agent  of  the  .Atlanta  &  West 
Point  and  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent,  with  office  at 
Montgomery. 

Lewis  C.  Mahoney.  chief  clerk  in  charge  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  matters   in  the  general   freight  office  of  the 
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Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Chicago,  has  Ijccn  promutcil 
to  assistant  general  freight  agent  in  charge  of  the  same  class  of 
work,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  October  12.  Mr. 
Mahoney  was  born  on  April  10,  1876,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Burlington  on  November  1,  1906,  as  a  clerk  in  the  general 
freight  office  at  Chicago.  He  was  later  promoted  to  tariff  clerk 
and  then  to  chief  clerk  in  charge  of  I.  C.  C.  matters. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

H.  P.  Meredith,  master  mechanic  of  tlie  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware divisions  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  has  resigned  to  go  into  other  business. 

0.  B.  Schoenky,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Tucson  division,  with  office  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  vice  W.  C. 
Petersen,  transferred. 

L.  Jutton,  division  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Wisconsin  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  vice  S.  S.  Long,  and  F.  W.  Hill- 
man  succeeds  Mr.  Jutton  as  division  engineer  at  Madison. 

H.  W.  Wagner,  district  engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  has  been  promoted  to  chief  engineer 
of  the  eastern  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan,,  suc- 
ceeding R.  A.  Rutledge.  Mr.  Rutledge  has  been  transferred  to 
La  Junta  as  district  engineer  on  account  of  ill  health. 

H.  A.  Macbeth,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  and  T.  W.  Coe,  master  mechanic  of  the  Indiana  Har- 
bor Belt  at  Gibson,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Nickel  Plate  at  Conneaut,  succeeding  Mr.  Macbeth. 

F.  Hodapp,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
at  Flora,  111.,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  locomotive  opera- 
tion, Southwest  district,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
B.  F.  Crolley,  supervisor  of  locomotive  operation  at  Cincinnati, 
has  been  relieved  of  jurisdiction  over  Southwest  district,  to  as- 
sume position  as  supervisor  of  locomotive  operation  on  North- 
west district,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati;  T.  B.  Burgess  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  locomotive  operation  of  the  West 
Virginia  district,  with  headquarters  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  vice 
T.  K.  Faherty,  transferred";  C.  H.  Creager,  road  foreman  of 
engines  at  Cincinnati,  succeeds  Mr.  Hodapp;  J.  M.  Mendall  has 
been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines,  with  office  at  Cincin- 
nati, vice  Mr.  Creager ;  M.  K.  Walsh  has  been  appointed  road 
foreman  of  engines,  with  office  at  Benwood  Junction,  W.  Va.,  vice 
W.  F.  Ross,  deceased ;  and  J.  G.  Kircher  has  been  appointed  road 
foreman  of  engines,  with  office  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  vice  E. 
J.  Langhurst,  transferred. 

A.  C.  Deverell,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Great 
Northern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  given 
entire  jurisdiction  over  the  mechanical  department.  R.  D.  Haw- 
kins, superintendent  of  motive  power  at  St.  Paul  with  jurisdiction 
over  part  of  the  mechanical  department,  having  been  given  an 
indefinite  leave  of  absence  to  enter  the  Russian  Railway  Service 
Corps,  William  Kelly,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power 
at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Paul.  Henry 
Voerg,  mechanical  engineer,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul.  W.  R. 
Wood,  mechanical  valuation  engineer,  has  been  appointed  me- 
chanical engineer,  with  office  at  St.  Paul,  in  place  of  Mr.  Yoerg. 
J.  J.  Dowling,  master  mechanic  at  Delta,  Wash.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  master  mechanic  of  the  central  district,  with 
office  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  vice  M.  J.  Flanigan,  promoted,  to 
superintendent  at  Whitcfish,  Mont.  T.  J.  Clark,  master  mechanic 
at  Spokane,  has  been  appointed  general  master  mechanic  of  the 
western  district,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  William 
Kelly,  promoted.    All  changes  were  effective  October  20. 

R.  H.  Pinkham,  division  engineer  of  the  Renovo  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Erie,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  di- 
vision engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  division ;  John  .^tlee,  supervisor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  division  at  East  Liberty,  has  been  promoted  to 
division  engineer  of  the  Renovo  division ;  G.  W.  Snyder,  princi- 
pal assistant  engineer  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  division  at 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  assistant  ouKincer  of  maintenance 
of  wav  to  succeed  G.  C.  Koons;  W.  T.  Covert,  division  engineer 


of  the  Philadelphia  Terminal  division,  has  been  promoted  to 
[irincipal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  division, 
with  office  at  Pittsburgh ;  C.  E.  Brinser,  division  engineer  of  the 
Middle  division  at  Altoona,  has  been  promoted  to  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Philadelphia  Terminal  division;  A.  W.  McClellan, 
division  engineer  of  the  Williamsport  division  at  Williamsport, 
has  been  promoted  to  division  engineer  of  the  Middle  division; 
Robert  C.  Faries,  division  engineer  of  the  Elmira  division  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  been  promoted  to  division  engineer  of  the 
Williamsport  division;  C.  M.  Wisman,  supervisor  of  the  New 
York  division  at  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  has  been  promoted  to  division 
engineer  of  the  Elmira  division ;  J.  C.  Hackenberg,  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Allegheny  division  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  division  engineer  of  the  Maryland  division,  with  office 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  succeed  Division  Engineer  J.  R.  McGraw, 
who  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  and  E.  G.  .Ayars,  supervisor 
of  the  Baltimore  division  at  Bowie,  Md.,  has  been  promoted 
to  division  engineer  of  the  Allegheny  division.  Effective 
October  25. 

Purchasing 

A.  L.  Cochrane,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  purchasing" agent  and  store- 
keeper, vice  C.  N.  Davids,  resigned. 

H.  A.  Anderson,  special  agent  in  the  purchasing  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  purchasing  agent ;  B.  P.  Phillippe,  coal  agent 
in  the  purchasing  department,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  to 
purchasing  agent,  and  D.  T.  Jones,  stationer,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  to  purchasing  agent. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

M.  F.  MacLaren,  superintendent  of  the  La  Crosse  division  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  has  joined 
the  Russian  Railway  Service  Corps. 

George  H.  Emerson,  general  manager  of  the  Great  Northern 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  called  by  the  Government  to  take 
charge  of  the  Russian  Railway  Service  corps. 

R.  D.  Hawkins,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Great 
Northern,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  granted  an  indefinite  leave 
of  absence  to  enter  the  Russian  Railway  Service  corps. 

M.  C.  Kennedy,  president  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  at  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.;  J.  A.  McCrea,  general  manager  of  the  Long  Island 
at  New  York,  and  the  following  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
in  order  to  join  the  American  expeditionary  forces  in  Europe: 
H.  C.  Booz,  assistant  chief  engineer;  C.  M.  Bunting,  controller: 
W.  H.  Farraday,  assistant  purchasing  agent,  and  I.  A.  Miller, 
chief  accountant  in  the  general  manager's  office. 


OBITUARY 

L.  D.  Heusner,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on 
October  17. 

J.  -\.  Williamson,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  died  at  that  city  on  October  15,  as  the 
result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

E.  E.  Mote,  manager  of  the  Pacific  Car  Demurrage  Bureau, 
died  at  his  home  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  October  19.  Mr. 
Mote  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  demurrage  field, 
in  which  field  he  began  his  work  several  years  ago  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  He  was  president  of  the  American  .Association  of 
Demurrage  Officers  in  1912  and  1913.  As  the  chief  agent  in  the 
administration  of  demurrage  affairs  in  California  he  has  been 
infiuential  in  one  of  the  most  important  recent  reforms  in  freight 
car  service,  namely,  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  the  high 
rate  ($6  per  car  per  day  for  two  years,  1909-1911,  and  $3  since 
1911),  by  which  delays  and  misuse  of  cars  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced. Only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  issued  a  circular  appealing  for 
efficiency  under  war  conditions,  and  containing  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  use  of  the  "average  agreement"  in  charging 
for  delays  to  freight  cars.  He  cited  statistics  to  support  his 
contentions.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  .seeing  the  three- 
dollar  rate  put  in  effect  in  New  Me.xico  last  year,  and  later  in 
Colorado. 
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Pleasing  the 

Public  in 
Non-Essentials 


The  attitude — affable  or  the  opposite — in  which  a  ticket 
seller  or  a  conductor  deals  with  a  passenger  may  have  an 
important  effect  in  making  friends — or 
enemies — for  the  road.  This  has  been 
the  substance  of  innumerable  admoni- 
tions, by  circular  and  otherwise,  to 
trainmen  and  station  men.  The  same 
principle  applies  also  in  tlie  case  of  men  "higher  up."  The 
Springfield    (Mass.)   Republican  of  recent  date  says: 

■'The  Edison  Compiny  has  been  attacked  at  a  hearing  in  Boston  before 
■  the  gas  and  electric  commission  on  the  charge  that  that  company  main 
tained  an  expensive  lobby  at  the  state  house  and  the  city  ball.  Whatever 
the  farts  in  the  Edison  case,  it  can  hardly  he  denied  that  railroad  and  other 
public  service  corporations  employ  a  large  amount  of  legal  talent  in  getting 
their  claims  presented  to  public  bodies.  When  certain  citizens  appeared 
recently  before  the  Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commission  to  ask  for  the 
restoration  of  certain  train  service  on  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  railroad's 
case  was  presented,  not  by  a  representative  of  the  operating  or  the  traffic 
department,  but  by  a  lawyer.  Yet  a  simple  and  businesslike  explanation  of 
conditions  from  a  railroad  officer  would  probably  have  left  a  better  im. 
pression  on  the  petitioners  than  a  l;iuyer"s  explanation  of  a  matter  in 
which  no  point  of  law   was  involved." 

The  impressions  made  on  people's  minds  constitute  the 
whole  te.xt  of  the  Repul)lican's  little  editorial.  Not  a  very 
large  matter,  surely;  but  is  not  the  suggestion  just  as  signifi- 
cant as  that  relating  to  the  ticket  seller?  Not  that  the 
lawyer  was  not  affable;  very  likely  he  was  excessively  so; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  is  a  lawyer,  whose  meat  and 
drink  is  polemics,  may  often  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  un- 
favorable impression  to  which  our  contemporary  alludes. 
The  lesson  of  this  little  incident  is  for  the  superintendent 
and  tlie  general  passenger  agent:  make  yourself  so  fully 
and  tlioroughly  competent  to  represent  your  department  be- 
fore commissions  and  other  public  authorities  or  assemblies 
that  the  general  manager  will  never  think  of  calling  in  the 
legal  department  to  speak  for  you.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  consort  so  constantly  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  legal 
department  that  you  can  appropriate  for  yourself  all  their 
finest  arts!  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  superintend- 
ents are  men  of  action,  while  lawyers  are  men  of  words; 
there  is  no  law  forbidding  the  superintendent  to  lie  skillful 
both  in  actions  and  in  words. 


The  Increase 

in  Locomotive 

Efficiency 


Because  of  a  typographical  error  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
said  in  its  editorial,  entitled  "Now  Comes  the  Real  Tug  of 
War,"  which  was  published  in  last 
week's  issue,  that  in  July  the  railways 
handled  "almost  10  per  cent  more  ton- 
miles  with  each  freight  locomotive  than 
they  did  in  July,  1916."  The  state- 
ment should  have  been  that  they  handled  almost  19  per  cent 
more  ton-miles  with  each  locomotive.  This  figure  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  increases  which  have  occurred  recently  in  locomo- 
tive efficiency.  The  number  of  ton-miles  handled  with  each 
freight  Icxromotive  in  1916  was  over  26  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1915;  but  the  performance  of  1916  lias  been  far  surpassed 
by  that  of  1917.  The  Railroads'  War  Board  was  organized 
in  the  early  part  of  last  April.  In  that  month  the  ton  mileage 
per  locomotive  was  13.3  per  cent  greater  than  in  .A.pril,  1916. 
In  Ma)'  the  increase  in  ton  mileage  per  locomotive  over 
the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year  was  15 'j  per  cent; 
in  June,  21  percent,  and,  as  already  indicated,  in  July,  19  per 
( ent.  These  increases  in  ton  mileage  per  locomotive  have  been 
partly  due  to  increases  in  the  number  of  tons  handled  per 
train  and  partly  to  increases  in  the  number  of  miles  made 
per  locomotive  per  day.  The  increases  in  the  trainload 
over  that  for  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  have 
ranged  from  6^  to  11J.1>  per  cent.  The  increases  in  the 
average  number  of  miles  made  per  locomotive  per  day  have 
not  been  relatively  so  large,  but  they  have  been  of  much 
importance.  In  the  months  of  April,  !May.  June  and  July, 
1916,  the  average  miles  made  per  locomotive  per  day  never 
exceeded  66  miles.  In  the  same  months  of  1917  the  aver- 
age mileage  per  locomotive  per  day  never  was  less  than 
68.8  miles,  and  in  June  it  was  70.7  miles,  and  in  May, 
71.3  miles.  The  shipping  public  deser\-es  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  increases  in  the  average  loading  per  car,  and 
of  course  tliese  have  contributed  to  the  increases  in  the 
average  trainload.  but  the  railways  deserve  all  of  the  credit 
for  the  greater  efficiency  represented  by  the  increases  in 
the  average  number  of  miles  run  bv  each  locomotive 
dailv. 
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RIDER  ON  COMMERCE  ACT  AMENDMENT 
PRODUCES  RATE  TANGLE 

THE  war  has  led  to  such  a  general  application  of  the 
principle  of  governmental  price-fixing  that  the  popu- 
lar assumption  is  that  it  is  something  new.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  railroads  have  been  subject  to  price-fixing 
by  federal  and  state  governments  for  the  past  ten  years. 
During  that  time  the  rate  scales  and  adjustments  of  )'ears  up- 
on wliich  tlie  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  was  found- 
ed have  been  attacked  and  dissected  to  such  an  extent  that 
hardly  a  trace  remains  of  the  railroad  rates  which  were  in 
effect  in  1907.  With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  "five  per 
cent"  rate  case,  the  trend  of  rates  has  been  downward  in  the 
past  decade.  The  difficulties  of  the  railroads  have  been  in- 
tensified by  the  conflicting  activities  of  the  federal  and  state 
regulatory  bodies.  The  same  testimony  and  the  same  ex- 
penses incurred  by  a  hearing  before  one  commission  must  be 
duplicated  before  another.  P>equently,  the  decisions  of  dif- 
ferent commissions  are  far  apart  with  resultant  inconsist- 
encies in  rates.  In  this  regard,  the  "five  per  cent"  case  is 
typical.  In  1914  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
granted  advances  in  rates  after  an  investigation  extending 
over  a  period  of  several  months.  The  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  Indiana  has  not  yet  permitted  the  rates  to  be- 
come effective  on  intrastate  business. 

The  acme  of  repressive  regulation  was  reached  recently 
when  a  rider  was  attached  to  the  bill  increasing  the  size  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 'prohibits  any 
advance  in  freight  rates  until  the  reasonableness  of  such  an 
advance  has  been  first  passed  on  by  the  commission.  The 
result  of  this  amendment  has  been  to  prevent  the  comple- 
tion of  certain  readjustments  of  rates  which  actually  had  been 
begun,  with  the  result  of  throwing  many  tariffs  into  a  snarl 
that  has  caused  some  glaring  examples  of  unfair  discrimi- 
nation between  communities  and  shippers.  The  rate  tangle 
which  has  been  created  will  add  months  of  work  to  the  al- 
ready crowded  docket  of  the  overburdened  commission. 

Illustrative  of  the  complications  resulting  from  the  new 
amendment  are  the  iron  and  steel  rates  between  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  Chicago,  and  between  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Chi- 
cago. There  are  at  present  two  sets  of  rates  in  effect  from 
Youngstown  to  Chicago,  one  of  which  is  higher  than  the 
rates  from  Pittsburgh.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain 
railroads  carry  special  tariffs  on  iron  and  steel  from  Pitts- 
l)urgh  and  Youngstown,  while  other  carriers  publish  class 
rates  covering  those  articles.  On  September  20  all  class 
rates  were  advanced  in  Official  Classification  territory  and 
the  roads  issuing  commodity  tariffs  covering  iron  and  steel 
from  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  have  been  unable  to  raise 
these  rates  to  conform  with  the  class  rate  advance  because 
of  the  present  necessity  of  securing  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Application  for  such  pemiis- 
sion  was  filed  with  the  commission  prior  to  September  20, 
but,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  it  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon, 
with  the  result  that  iron  rates  from  the  iron  producing  dis- 
tricts in  central  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania  are  in  a 
very  chaotic  condition. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  rate  inconsistencies  re- 
sulting from  the  legislation  referred  to.  Petroleum  rates 
from  St.  Louis  and  Peoria  to  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh have  been  advanced  while  Chicago  rates  to  the  same 
cities  have  remained  unchanged.  Rates  on  lumber  from 
Chicago  to  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  have  been  ad- 
vanced, but  St.  Louis  rates  to  the  same  points  have  not 
changed.  Under  the  law  as  it  stood  before  it  was  amended, 
these  inconsistencies  would  not  have  developed,  since,  unless 
the  commission  formally  interfered,  the  railways  could  have 
gone  ahead  and  finished  the  readjustments  of  rates  on  which 
they  had  begun. 

The  passage  of  the  provision  in  question  is  an  example 


of  the  sort  of  ill-considered,  half-baked  regulation  to  which 
the  railways  have  been  subjected  ever  since  the  era  of  regu- 
hition  was  entered.  The  representatives  of  other  classes  of 
industrial  concerns  have  stood  by  without  interfering  apy- 
parentlyon  the  theory  that  it  was  "not  their  funeral."  Now, 
however,  that  other  classes  of  industries  are  being  subjected 
to  regulation,  men  in  other  lines  of  business  may  become  able 
to  appreciate  better  what  slap-dash  regulation  means  and  be 
more  disposed  to  co-operate  with  the  railways  in  ti^'ing  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 


DISCIPLINE  IN  ITS  MORE  DIFFICULT  ASPECTS 

A  RHODE  ISLAND  correspondent,  in  another  column, 
discusses  the  three  disasters  to  passengers  recently 
prominent  in  the  news.  The  main  issue  is  simple,  without 
regard  to  the  details  of  the  antecedents;  all  railroads,  however 
high  the  cjuality  of  their  forces,  as  a  whole,  must  be  alert  to 
detect  men  who  lack  the  health  or  the  moral  self-discipline  to 
keep  awake  in  the  cab;  and  all  must  expect  always  to  have  a 
percentage  of  men  who  never  had  and  never  will  have  tlie 
courage  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  a  collision,  if  their 
own  vital  interest  seems  to  be  at  stake.  (In  fact  it  takes 
unusual  grit  to  tell  unpleasant  facts  in  many  situations  where 
the  issues  are  far  less  important  than  the  loss  of  one's  job 
or  reputation.) 

With  the.se  two  most  familiar  faults — falling  asleep  on 
duty  and  telling  lies,  in  extreme  circumstances — we  may 
consider  also  the  reckless  habit  of  neglecting  regular  sleep 
(going  to  a  ball  game  or  joining  one's  wife  on  a  shopping 
excursion,  when  the  rest  period  happens  at  a  time  favorable 
to  those  diversions)  and  the  combination  of  poor  judgment 
and  a  too-high  estimate  of  the  value  of  money  which  results 
in  going  on  duty  too  soon  after  a  serious  sickness.  All  these 
faults  are  alike  in  that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  directly. 
Firemen  cannot  be  depended  on  to  report  a  sleep)'  engine- 
man.  No  inspector  can  follow  men  when  the\'  are  off  dut}-. 
Equivocators  cannot  be  cured  of  their  vice  except  as  their 
moral  natures  are  educated.  We  are  here  dealing  with  the 
most  elusive  of  the  human  w'eaknesses  which  the  trainmaster 
encounters  in  the  performance  of  his  educational  functions: 
imperfections  which  no  printed  rules  will  touch.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  get  men  into  that  frame 
of  mind  where  they  will  not  desire  to  do  the  wrong  thing; 
or  more  accurately,  where  they  will,  with  definite  and  in- 
telligent purpose,  desire  to  do  the  right  thing. 

If  we  review  what  we  have  learned  in  the  past  concerning 
the  solution  of  tliis  problem  we  shall  find  it  pretty  well 
summed  up  under  tw-o  heads:  (a)  Keep  up  the  training  of 
all  employees,  even  the  experienced,  so  that  none  shall  get 
rusty  on  the  rules,  and  (b)  see  that,  always,  between  the 
officer  and  the  employees  there  is  a  good  understanding.  The 
first  indicates  what  is  aimed  at  and  the  second  indicates  ho'j.\- 
or,  rather, "the  how  as  it  relates  to  the  finishing  touches.  The 
first  may  seem  to  be  so  obvious  and  elementary  as  not  to 
need  mention:  but  is  it  not  often  true  tliat  unfamiliarity 
(not  ignorance)  as  regards  a  simple  rule  is  the  first  weakness 
found  in  an  employee  who  has  failed  at  some  point  ?  The 
second  point,  a  good  understanding,  is  the  first  and  the  most 
important  practical  element  in  esprit  de  corps  (which  we  talk 
about  in  theory)  actually  carried  out  in  a  tangible  'vay. 
lentil  the  officer  and  the  employee  understand  each  other  well 
enough  to  liave  some  degree  of  actual  sympathy,  there  can 
he  l)ut  faint  assurance  that  the  employee  has  acquired  a 
usable  knowledge  of  the  rules,  much  less  an  intelligent  de- 
termination to  carry  them  out.  Incidentally,  a  good  under- 
standing is  the  only  cradicator  of  the  strike  microbe. 

And  what  we  have  learned  in  the  past  comes  pretty  near 
to  being  all  that  there  is  to  be  learned  now.  We  have  learned 
the  lesson  but  we  have  not  learned  it  well  enough.  This 
article  is  not  designed  to  brina;  out  anv  new  lessons,  but  to 
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call  attention  to  old  ones.  If  we  were  to  go  into  details  we 
might  make  the  same  mistake  that  is  so  often  made  in  actual 
life  in  the  railroad  office;  keep  the  attention  too  closely  riv- 
eted on  tlie  elementary  branches  of  the  subject.  The  most 
direct  injunction  that  the  superintendent  or  trainmaster  can 
take  to  himself  in  this  matter  is  to  put  a  hundred  per  cent 
more  energy  into  the  same  kind  of  work  that  he  is  already 
doing.  In  that  way  he  may  carry  himself  and  his  pupils 
above  the  priman-  class,  and  broaden  both  the  pupils  and 
himself. 

There  is,  however,  one  new  suggestion;  it  is  found  in  the 
brief  address  of  C.  H.  Baltzell,  a  superintendent  of  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco,  before  the  National  Safety  Council 
in  New  York  City  last  month  (Railway  Age  Gazette,  Septem- 
ber 21,  page  521).  Speaking  of  the  safety-first  propaganda 
as  applied  to  men  in  train,  yard  and  switching  service,  he 
said  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  encourage  athletics  among 
these  men,  as  a  recreation;  for  the  reason  that  the  man  who 
practices  athletics  is  much  more  alert  to  take  care  of  him- 
self and  avoid  bodily  injury  in  his  everyday  work.  Why  not 
adapt  this  advice  to  mental  as  well  as  physical  work  and 
recreation?  Men  who  exercise  their  minds  when  off  dutw 
in  recreation  or  otherwise,  will  exerci.se  them  with  better 
skill  and  effect  when  on  duty. 


RAILWAY  MAIL  PAY 

T  N  a  formal  statement  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
*  Commission  earl}-  in  March  the  Postmaster  General 
stated  that  under  the  space  basis  of  compensating  the  rail- 
ways for  carrying  the  mails,  put  in  effect  on  November  1, 
19i6,  and  the  tentative  rates  put  in  effect  at  the  same  time, 
the  total  compensation  of  the  railways  was  $3,225,405  a 
year  greater  than  it  would  have  been  under  the  weight  basis 
and  rates  previously  applied.  Similar  information  was  im- 
parted to  the  public  in  a  press  statement  given  out  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  about  the  same  time.  Since  then, 
however,  something  has  happened  to  the  $.5,000,000.  It  does 
not  show  up  in  the  latest  reports  of  railway  earnings  and 
expenses.  Incidentally,  the  reasons  why  it  does  not  may 
serve  to  explain  why  mail  is  sometimes  received  less  prompt- 
ly than  formerly. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  gave  out  the  other 
day  its  usual  monthly  statement  of  railway  earnings  and  ex- 
penses for  the  month  of  July  and  seven  months  of  the  calen- 
dar year.  This  showed  very  large  increases  in  the  revenues 
received  by  the  railways  for  the  transportation  of  freight, 
passengers,  express  and  "all  other  transportation" — together 
with  corre.sponding  increases  in  all  items  of  expense — but 
the  revenues  from  mail  traffic  for  the  month  showed  a  de- 
crea.se  from  $5,052,461  in  July,  1916,  to  $4,836,825  in  July, 
1917,  or  from  $22  to  $21  per  mile.  For  the  seven  months 
the  mail  revenue  was  $35,476,220  as  compared  with  $35,- 
197,712  in  1916.  This  is  an  increase  of  $278,000  or  only 
from  $153  to  $154  per  mile.  Freight  revenue  per  mile  had 
increased  from  $6,172  to  $6,900;  passenger  revenue  from 
$1,675  to  $1,877;  express  revenue  from  $215  to  $259,  and 
revenue  from  all  other  transportation  from  $259  to  $278. 
Has  all  this  increased  volume  of  business  been  carried  on 
without  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  mail  correspondence? 
Has  the  boasted  parcel  post  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creases in  other  kinds  of  transportation?  Perish  the  thought! 
For  the  calendar  year  1916  the  railways'  revenues  from  mail 
pay  were  $265  per  mile  as  compared  with  onlv  $255  in 
1915.  Up  to  ISfarch  of  this  year  they  still  showed  an  in- 
crease. Something  has  happened  since  that  time  with  the 
result  that  for  seven  months  of  the  vear  the  railways  had 
actually  received  onlv  $278,000  out 'of  the  promised  $S - 
200,000  increase. 

.^s  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  promised  ever  since  1914, 
when  the  joint  congressional  committee,  which  recommended 


the  space  basis  of  payment  and  the  rates  which  went  into 
effect  tentatively  last  November,  estimated  that  they  would 
increa.se  tlie  railways'  compensation  by  about  $3,000,000  a 
year.  The  railways  have  always  been  suspicious  of  the 
estimate,  and  have  protested  that  the  rates  were  too  low, 
while  the  Postmaster  General  has  asked  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  reduce  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
allow  the  roads  to  earn  too  much  money. 

What  has  happened  to  the  $3,000,000  has  been  exactly 
what  the  roads  foresaw.  In  fact,  some  of  the  advocates  of 
the  law  themselves  had  felt  called  upon  to  explain  the  joker 
to  their  colleagues  in  defending  themselves  against  charges 
of  too  great  liberality  to  the  railroads.  Formerly  the  rail- 
roads were  paid  for  carrying  the  mail  on  the  basis  of  weight, 
just  as  the  post  office  department  itself  receives  its  pay  on 
the  weight  basis.  Under  the  space  basis,  so  long  advocated 
by  the  department,  it  pays  the  roads  so  much  per  car  for 
each  mile  the  car  is  hauled  and  has  the  privilege  of  putting 
as  much  mail  in  a  car  as  it  can  get  in.  The  railroads  can- 
not object  to  this;  it  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  their  cam- 
paign to  induce  shippers  to  load  freight  cars  to  capacity. 
The  difficulty  is  in  the  question  of  rates.  The  rates  now- 
applied  were  iiased  on  the  former  average  loading  of  about 
3  tons  to  a  car,  while  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  car  ranges 
up  to  20  tons.  In  other  words,  the  post  office  department 
proposed,  and  got  Congress  to  approve  tentatively,  a  plan 
whereby  it  pays  the  railroads  per  car  mile  about  what  it 
used  to  pay  for  a  3-ton  car,  and  then  proceeds  to  take  the 
mail  out  of  two  or  three  cars  or  trains  and  load  it  into  one. 
This  was  exf)]aincd  by  Representative  iMoon  in  the  debate 
in  the  House  on  February  8,  1916,  in  the  following  language: 

"But,  you  may  ask  me,  if  it  is  costing  more  by  three  or 
four  million  dollars,  in  the  first  place,  to  go  to  the  space 
basis  than  to  remain  on  the  weight  basis,  why  should  we 
make  the  change?  My  answer  is  .  .  .  your  department  can 
handle  the  cars  in  which  they  pay  for  the  space  and  can  so 
adjust  the  loading  and  unloading  and  the  transportation  as 
to  recoup  within  a  year  or  two  every  dollar  that  is  lost  by 
the  change  in  tlie  basis  of  compensation  from  weight  to 
space." 

The  department  has  apparentl\-  arranged  matters  so  that 
it  can  recoup  even  before  the  first  year  is  up.  The  new 
plan  had  been  in  effect  but  a  short  time  when  the  depart- 
ment issued  its  statement  to  the  press  that  it  was  paying  the 
railways  at  a  higher  rate  per  year  than  before,  and  for  a 
time  the  railway  mail  revenues  showed  a  slight  increase. 
But  this  was  not  for  long.  A  general  readjustment  of  mail 
service  was  undertaken.  ^Mail  formerly  handled  in  two  cars 
on  two  trains  was  "consolidated"  into  one  car  on  one  train. 
On  some  trains  the  space  formerly  used  by  mail  clerks  to 
sort  the  mail  en  route  became  too  valuable  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  clerks  were  taken  off.  the  space  was 
filled  with  mail  formerly  carried  on  an  earlier  train  and  the 
sorting  was  done  after  arrival  at  the  terminals.  This  re- 
duced the  expenses  of  the  department  and  the  revenues  of 
the  railways  but  it  also  delayed  the  mails.  People  who  now 
receive  letters  on  the  second  delivery  that  formerly  ar- 
rived the  first  thing  in  the  morning  should  not  jump  to 
hasty  conclusions  that  the  delay  is  caused  entirelv  by  the 
fact  that  the  railways  are  hauling  so  many  troops  and  so 
much  government  freight.     - 

Undoubtedly,  the  heavier  loading  of  mail  cars  possesses 
some  compensating  advantages  to  the  railwavs.  It  is  cheaper 
to  haul  one  car  loaded  with  10  tons  of  mail  than  two  cars 
holding  5  tons  each.  Moreover  the  entire  question  of  mail 
pay  rates  is  now  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  determination,  elaborate  statistics  are  being  gathered  by 
lioth  the  roads  and  the  department  to  aid  it  in  its  decision, 
and  whatever  rates  the  commission  finds  just  and  reasonable 
will  be  made  retroactive. 

The  point  is  tliat  the  post  office  department  has  tried  to 
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make  the  public  think  it  has  increased  the  railway  mail  pay 
when  in  fact  it  has  reduced  it,  for  no  one  believes  that  the 
volume  of  mail  carried  is  not  greater  than  it  was  last  year. 
Possibly  the  statement  that  the  roads  were  being  paid 
more  was  intended  to  soothe  the  considerable  element  that 
believes  that  railway  mail  rates  have  always  been  too  low, 
while  the  effort  to  reduce  the  rates  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
class,  which  probably  includes  more  voters,  that  believes 
otherwise  or  that  does  not  care  whether  the  railroads  are 
treated  fairly. 


ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE 

THE  amount  required  to  pay  interest  on  all  of  the  out- 
standing bonds  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
was  less  in  the  iiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  by  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  dollars  than  the  amount  required  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  outstanding  10  years  before.  In 
1908  the  interest  requirements  were  "$12,579,000;  in  1917, 
$12,113,000.  Since  1908  the  Atchison  has  invested  $169,- 
407,000  in  additions,  betterments  and  extensions,  this  be- 
ing on  top  of  an  investment  in  railroad  property  of  $577,- 
433,000  made  prior  to  June  30,  1908.  As  an  example  of 
conservative  financing,  this   is   almost  unique  in   American 


The  causes  and  conditions  which  have  permitted  increased 
investment  to  be  followed  by  more  than  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  net  available  for  profit  on  investment,  and  the  man- 
ner in  w-hich  new  capital  was  raised  for  investment,  although 
related  both  in  their  results  and  in  their  causes,  should  be 
studied  separately. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  was  a  record  year 
both  in  gross  and  net  earnings  for  the  .\tchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe.  Gross  totaled  $159,627,000,  comparing  with 
$137,070,000  earned  in  1916,  which  year  itself  was  far  and. 
away  better  than  any  previous  year.  Net  available  for  in- 
terest and  dividends  was  $51,789,000,  comparing  with  $45,- 
312,000  in  1916,  which  year  again  was  better,  as  far  as  net 
was  concerned,  than  any  previous  year  in  the  company's 
history.  In  other  words,  up  to  June  30,  1917,  the  Atchison 
had  not  ceased  to  enjoy  the  full  effects  of  the  law  of  increas- 
ing returns  on  railroad  investment  which  the  majority  of 
American  railroads  felt  up  to  1907  and  which  up  to  that 
time  was  generally  considered  as  characteristic  of  well  man- 
aged roads  in  this  growing  country. 

In  1917  freight  revenue  amounted  to  $111,809,000,  an 
increase  of  $20,377,000.  Passenger  revenue  amounted  to 
$32,770,000,  an  increase  of  $1,201,000.  The  Atchison  in 
1917  operated  11,270  miles  of  road,  so  that  the  average  gross 
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railroad  history.  But  even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
whereas  so  many  roads  have  felt  the  law  of  decreasing  re- 
turns during  these  10  years  and  that  the  average  return  on 
all  railroad  investment  during  this  time  has  been  on  the 
downward  trend,  the  net  on  the  Santa  Fe  has  show-n  an 
increasing  ratio  of  percentage  earned  on  investment.  Not- 
withstanding the  enormous  increase  in  investment,  the  great 
increase  in  rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  materials,  and  in  fact 
of  all  costs  of  doing  business,  the  Atchison  earned  net  avail- 
able for  interest  and  dividends  totaling  $51,789,000  in  1917, 
or  at  the  rate  of  6.93  per  cent  interest  on  its  total  property 
investment.  Each  of  these  two  facts — the  conservatism  of 
its  financing  and  its  increase  in  earning  power  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  increase  in  investment — has  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  value  of  Atchison  stock  as  an  in- 
vestment; but  in  studying  the  economic  aspects  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  property  in  their  relation  to  the  economics 
of  railroad  operation  and  development  in  general  in  this 
country,  the  two  must  be  kept  entirely  separate  and  distinct. 


revenue  per  mile  of  road  was  $13,858.  With  an  increase  of 
$22,417,000  in  total  revenue  over  1916  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  $12,603,000  in  expenses,  the  total  expenses  in 
1917  being  $96,334,000.  ^Maintenance  of  way  expenses  were 
slightly  less  in  1917  than  in  1916,  due  in  part  to  the  ex- 
traordinarily heavy  maintenance  expenses  of  1916  necessi- 
tated by  the  Galveston  flood,  and  in  part  by  the  scarcit}'  of 
labor  which  necessarily  limited  maintenance  expenditures. 
Maintenance  of  equipment  cost  $25,273,000  in  1917,  an 
increase  of  $4,758,000  over  the  previous  year.  Apparently 
every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  same  standard  of  main- 
tenance of  equipment  as  that  adhered  to  in  previous  years 
and  the  increase  in  expenses  represents  the  increased  cost  of 
material  and  of  labor. 

Transportation  expenses  amounted  to  $45,911,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $7,629,000.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
second  half  of  1917  reflects  the  increased  wages  necessitated 
by  the  so-called  eight-hour  law  and  the  great  increase  in 
fuel  prices — both  coal  and  oil — which  have  taken  place,  the 
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ratio  of  transportation  expenses  (the  out  of  pocket  cost  of 
doing  the  business)  to  gross  operating  revenues  has  in- 
creased only  slightly — from  over  28  per  cent  to  approxi- 
mately 29  per  cent.  A  ratio  of  transportation  expenses  to 
gross  revenues  of  less  than  30  per  cent  in  these  times  of 
high  labor  costs  and  high  material  prices  is  truly  remark- 
able. Adequate  facilities,  an  adequate  organization  and  a 
very  efficient  use  of  facilities  are  in  general  the  explana- 
tion of  this  striking  showing.  The  Atchison  serves  a  coun- 
try which  has  grown  in  population  and  in  prosperity  very 
rapidly.  The  railroad  has  expanded  both  extensively  and 
intensively  at  a  rate  which  has  continuously  kept  facilities 
well  ahead  of  the  requirements  placed  upon  them. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  Atchison  management  and 
that  pursued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  founded  on 
the  same  principle.  Both  managements  have  attempted  to 
develop  their  property  with  an  eye  to  many  years  in  the 
future.  Pennsylvania  was  met  with  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
procuring  additional  terminal  facilities,  etc.,  that  made  its 
problem  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Atchison.  The 
phenomenal  success  of  the  Atchison  must  be  attributed  in 
great  part  to  the  accuracy  with  which  President  Ripley  and 
his  directors  forecast  the  trend  of  the  development  of  the 
country  and  the  skill,  foresight  and  effectiveness  with  which 
the  railroad  property  was  developed  to  conform  with  these 
forecasts.  When  compared  with  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  in  extensions  and  developments  of  some  of  the  other 
southwestern  roads  the  precision  with  which  the  Atchison 
built  or  bought  new  lines,  added  to  its  facilities  here,  built 
double  track  there,  etc.,  seems  almost  uncanny. 

The  conservative  and  sound  policy  of  financing  which  was 
pursued  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  success  of 
the  management  in  developing  new  business  and  handling 
it  at  a  cost  which  showed  steadily  increasing  profits.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  pursued  a 
different  financial  policy,  and  a  full  realization  should  be 
had  of  how  important  it  is  that  the  Atchison  financed  its 
constantly  and  rapidly  growing  needs  through  the  sale  of 
stock  or  convertible  bonds,  which  in  large  part  have  been 
converted  into  stock,  and  through  the  expenditure  of  surplus 
belonging  to  the  stockholders.  In  1908  there  was  $217,130,- 
000  stock  outstanding  and  |315,4.';4,000  funded  debt  out- 
.standing.  At  the  end  of  1917  there  was  $343,822,000  stock 
and  $288,809,000  bonds  outstanding. 

The  Atchison  is  today,  in  credit  and  in  cash  resources,  in 
a  most  enviable  position.  There  are  no  loans  and  bills 
payable.  Cash  on  hand  amounted  on  Tune' 30,  1917,  to 
$37,788,000,  and  time  deposits  to  $1,260,000.  Materials 
and  supplies,  which  are  inventoried  not  at  their  present 
value  but  at  their  original  cost,  which  was  much  lower  than 
the  present  value,  totaled  $18,981,000. 

Is  there  a  sign  of  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  affairs  of  the  .'Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fc  in  its  annual  report  for  1917? 
That  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  and  yet  one  which 
is  quite  impossible  of  authoritative  answer.  In  1908,  with 
which  year  certain  comparisons  in  these  remarks  have  al- 
ready been  made,  there  was  a  quite  startling  drop  in  net 
available  for  interest  and  dividends,  and  1907,  the  vear 
previous,  had  been  a  year  of  great  prosperity.  Could  any- 
one in  1907  have  predicted  the  1908  results?  Could  any- 
one in  1908  have  j)rcdicted  the  results  of  the  next  ten  years? 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  comparatively  easy. 
There  were  man}-  jicople  as  far  back  as  1906  who  foresaw 
the  trend  of  general  conditions  and  the  management  of  the 
Atchison  itself  in  1907  was  preparing  quite  effectively  for 
the  great  de]iression  which  took  place  in  business  during 
that  and  the  following  year. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  cannot  be  definite,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  Atchison  went  on  with  its  program  of 
improvements.  There  is  no  evidence  now,  in  going  back 
over    the    annual    reports    of    the   company,    that    President 


Ripley  lost  faith  in  the  future  of  his  company  or  faltered 
in  his  program  of  keeping  facilities  ahead  of  the  require- 
ments thereof.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  calmly  study  present  railroad  conditions  and  not  feel  that 
even  the  Atchison  cannot  go  on  long  showing  increasing 
margin  of  safety  to  investors  or  even  a  continued  margin  of 
safety  unless  there  is  a  change  in  general  conditions.  It 
may  well  be  that  1917  is  not  the  culmination  of  the  history 
of  the  road.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  high  peak  which  will  be 
succeeded  by  depressions  and  other  high  peaks,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  certain  general  and  fundamental  condi- 
tions which  are  affecting  other  railroads  can  be  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time  fended  off  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe. 

Take  the  question  of  taxes  alone.  President  Ripley  esti- 
mates that  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  $12,000,000  for 
the  calendar  }-ear  1917.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1917,  taxes  amounted  to  $9,871,000.  In  the  previous  fiscal 
year  they  amounted  to  $6,210,000.  In  recent  years  they 
have  averaged  less  than  $6,000,000.  Here  is  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent.  The  increases  in  wage  costs  vary,  and  are 
not,  of  course,  anywhere  near  100  per  cent,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  great  enough  so  that  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  a  large  enough  gain  in  business  can  be  handled  with  a. 
small  enough  increase  in  number  of  employees  to  offset  this 
higher  cost,  nor  is  it  easily  conceivable  that  heavier  train 
loading,  better  car  loading,  greater  number  of  miles  per  car 
per  day  and  more  effective  use  of  facilities  can  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  increased  costs  offset  the  higher  prices  for  mate- 
rials. It  is  said  of  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman  that  he  could 
see  the  downward  trend  of  events,  and  of  railroad  prosperity 
in  particular,  after  1906  as  clearly  as  anyone,  but  that  he 
remained  an  optimist  because  of  his  entire  confidence  in- 
his  own  al)ility  to  meet  any  conditions  which  might  arise. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Ripley  and  the  Atchison  are  such  strong 
swinmiers  that  a  tide  which  may  bring  disaster  to  the  major- 
ity of  railroads  can  be  successfully  breasted,  but  such  a  be- 
lief, notwithstanding  the  truly  wonderful  showing  of  the 
.Atchison  in  1917,  must  be  founded  on  faith  rather  than 
on  substantial  evidence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  1917  compared  vnth  1916: 

1917  1916 

-Average  mileage  operated 11,270  11,247 

Freit'ht  revenue   $111,809,085  $91,432,42?^ 

Passenger   revenue    32,770,089  31.568,601 

Total  operatir.c  revenues 156,179,121  133,762.392 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 19,119,336  19,518.635 

Maintenance   of   equipment 25,273,169  20.514.960 

Traffic  expenses   2.780,823  2.755.736 

Transportation   expense?    45.910.505  38,281,054 

General  expenses 3.494,122  2,904,040 

Total  operating  expenses 96,333,569  83.730,960 

Taxes    9.870.634  6,210,366 

Operating   income    49,951.675  43,779,991 

Gross   income    53.399,966  47,087,123 

.Vet  income    39,209.073  32,579.735 

ilividends   19,250.325  18.690,965 

.\ppro!)riated   for  .idditinns  and  betterments 19,875,211  7,000.000 

NEW  BOOKS 

Railway   Connections   and  Junction   Points.      By   R.   H.    Gray.      341    page*. 
4   in.   X    6ii    in.      Pound   in    paper.      Published   by  H.   K.   Cammann,   24 

Market   Place.   P.altimore,  Md.      Price  $1.50. 

This  little  handbook  shows,  in  compact  form,  the  passenger 
and  freight  connections  of  about  150  of  the  principal  rail- 
roads of  the  country,  symbols  being  used  to  aid  the  reader 
in  quickly  distinguishing  between  freight  and  passenger  con- 
nections; between  places  where  tliere  is  a  track  connection 
and  those  where  there  is  none,  and  to  show  other  data.  The- 
book  is  printed  in  rather  small  type,  but  even  at  that  the 
New  York  Central's  connections  fill  more  than  seven  pages. 
The  Central  connects  with  the  Lehigh  Valley,  for  example, 
at  22  places;  with  the  Wabash  at  18,  and  the  Pere  Marquette 
at  1 1 ,  etc.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  connects  with  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Line  at  63  places.  The  Southern,  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  other  large  roads  show  equally  ponderous  lists 
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The  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  probably  take  the  medal;  the  stations  of  these 
roads  are  in  neighborly  (or  unneighborly)  juxtaposition  at 
no  less  than  123  places.  These  are  all  shown,  in  alphabeti- 
cal arrangement,  under  each  of  the  two  roads. 

I.oromotive  Handbook.  Compiled  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
liound  in  leather,  195  pages,  lyi  in.  by  6  in.  Published  by  the  Amer- 
ican   Locomotive    Company,    iO    Church    street.    New    York.       Price    75 

The  locomotive  designer  has  always  felt  the  need  of  a 
compact  and  concise  source  of  information  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  locomotive  design  for  ready  reference.  The 
American  Locomotive  Compan)-  has  done  much  to  suppi^- 
this  need  in  this  Locomotive  Handbook  which  has  just  been 
published.  Heretofore  the  locomotive  designer  has  been  com- 
pelled to  refer  to  material  published  in  various  places  to 
get  the  information  he  desired  on  locomotive  design,  or  else 
possibly  to  refer  to  rather  cumbersome  notes  compiled  by 
himself.  The  Locomotive  Handbook  will,  therefore,  fill  a 
real  need. 

The  book  opens  with  a  brief  description  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  This  corporation  has  a  full  working 
capacity  of  3,000  locomotives  per  year  and  employs  20,000 
men.  This  is  followed  by  formulas  and  tables  giving  tht 
tractive  effort  of  both  simple  and  compound  locomotives. 
The  next  subject  considered  is  Train  Resistance,  the  material 
being  contributed  by  F.  J.  Cole,  chief  consulting  engineer 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  It  includes  data 
on  the  resistance  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  of  different 
weights  and  at  different  speeds,  together  with  information 
showing  how  the  results  of  tests  check  with  the  values  given 
in  the  handbook.  A  comparison  of  the  resistance  of  four 
and  six  wheel  trucks  is  made  and  interesting  information 
is  included  regarding  the  effect  of  a  stop  in  increasing  re- 
sistance. All  phases  of  the  subject  are  considered,  such  as 
velocity  grades,  acceleration,  weather  conditions,  track  re- 
sistance, etc. 

About  eighteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  loco- 
motive ratios ;  this  was  also  written  by  Mr.  Cole  and  is  based 
substantially  on  bulletin  1017  issued  in  January,  1914,  by 
the  American  Locomotive  Company.  Illustrative  examples 
are  given  to  show  how  the  information  given  under  this 
head  is  to  be  used.  Both  saturated  and  superheated  steam 
locomotives  are  considered.  Following  this  is  a  section  of 
about  eight  pages  which  gives  the  efficiency  of  longitudinal 
seams,  stresses  in  staybolts  and  crown  stays,  method  of  brac- 
ing the  back  head  and  front  tube  sheet,  the  shearing  stresses 
ron  rivets,  etc. 

Valuable  information  is  also  given  on  counterbalancing 
and  fuel  oil,  the  counterbalancing  information  being  taken 
from  the  1915  proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  Association.  Ten  pages  are  devoted  to  the  fed- 
iL'ral  rules  on  locomotive  inspection  and  testing. 

The  balance  of  the  handbook  contains  methods  used  by 
the  American  Locomotive  Company  in  the  design  of  axles, 
crank  pins,  frames,  piston  rods,  helical  springs,  elliptical 
springs,  location  of  gage  cocks  for  various  grades  over  which 
the  locomotive  operates,  piston  thrust,  etc.  Information  in 
tabular  form  is  also  given  regarding  the  proper  pressures  for 
mounting  wheels  and  piston  rods.  Several  tables  are  in- 
cluded showing  the  effective  area  of  staybolts,  the  proper  lo- 
cation of  tires  on  driving  wheels,  standard  U.  S.  screw 
threads,  properties  of  saturated  and  superheated  steam  pipe 
•threads,  wire  and  sheet  metal  gages,  moduli  of  rectangular 
find  circular  sections,  decimal  equivalents,  speed-second  table, 
tangent  deflections,  metric  unit  and  U.  S.  equivalent  table>, 
etc.  Information  is  also  given  regarding  valve  setting,  in- 
cluding instructions  for  setting  the  Walschaert  valve  gear. 

Much  time  and  a  great  deal  of  time  have  been  exerted  in 
the  compilation  of  the  information  publi.shed  in  this  book 
and  it  will  be  of  consideralile  assistance  to  railroad  men 
lijiterested  in  locomotive  design. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


THE  WEARY  AND  THE  UNTRUTHFUL 

Providence.  R.  1. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  North  Branford  (Conn.)  collision  of  trolley  cars  has 
a  lesson  for  us,  has  it  not? 

The  report  of  the  Connecticut  Utilities  Commission  on 
this  collision,  which  has  recently  been  issued,*  discloses  a 
good  deal  of  loose  practice;  irregular  working  hours,  weak 
or  worthless  supervision,  and  absence  of  necessary  rules. 
The  natural  comment  of  the  steam-railroad  man  will  be  that 
this  collision  has  no  lessons  for  him;  but  is  this  so  certain? 
The  steam  roads  do,  indeed,  have  the  16 -hour  law  to  re- 
strain them,  and  the  stern  logic  of  costly  collisions  in  the 
past  has  taught  them  the  need  of  constant  and  vigilant  super- 
vision of  all  train  operations;  but  the  spirit  of  the  16-hour 
law  is  often  violated  by  them  now,  the  same  as  in  former 
years;  and  many  superintendents,  probably  the  great  major- 
ity, have  to  confess  (to  themselves)  that  the  actual  super- 
vision of  the  personnel  on  their  division  is  far  below  their 
ideals. 

The  steam-road  officer  who  allows  men  habitually  to  work 
as  close  to  the  16-hour  limit  as  is  practicable  may  not  be 
very  different,  judged  by  final  results,  from  the  trolley-road 
officer  who  works  men  up  to  a  limit  fixed  by  himself;  for. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  supervising  officer,  16  hours  is 
a  very  long  day.  (This  is  not  saying  that  it  is  always 
dangerous  for  men  to  be  on  duty  for  tliat  length  of  time. 
For  the  individual,  in  a  particular  instance,  it  may  or  it  may 
not  be  excessively  long.  In  countless  thousands  of  cases,  train- 
men in  good  health  and  with  the  proper  spirit,  working  under 
favorable  conditions,  have  remained  on  duty,  running  trains 
at  moderate  speeds,  for  16  hours,  with  no  bad  results.) 
And,  disregarding,  for  the  moment,  all  rules  and  technicali- 
ties, we  have  in  this  North  Branford  case  two  conditions 
which  must  be  dealt  with  everywhere:  (a)  men  who  go  on 
duty  when  tired  in  body,  or  absorbed,  mentally,  in  something 
outside  their  work;  and  (b)  men  whose  explanations  of  their 
dereliction,  after  the  event,  are  of  such  character  that  every- 
body doubts  or -denies  their  truth.  In  the  cold  but  convinc- 
ing phrase  of  the  old-time  superintendent,  saddened  as  he 
is  by  experience,  men  of  all  kinds  will  tr\'  to  lie  out  of  a 
bad  scrape.  Or,  in  more  refined  language,  many  men  in  all 
classes  are  found  to  lack  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  about 
their  own  delinquencies. 

Very  bad  collisions  have  not  been  so  frequent  of  late;  and, 
if  constant  agitation  of  railroad  dangers  is  the  only  way  of 
keeping  railroad  superintendents  and  trainmen  fully  alert, 
it  may  be  that  we  are  not  now  as  alert  as  we  should  be ; 
but  I  need  not  remind  your  readers  that  the  lessons  are 
still  needed.  Even  while  we  read  of  this  trolley  collision  we 
liave  the  report  of  a  rear  collision  at  Earlville,  Illinois. 
September  16,  where  the  engineman  was  asleep.  Seven 
passengers  were  killed.  Does  not  this  require  the  applica- 
tion in  steam  road  service  of  the  most  searching  lesson  of 
the  North  Branford  case?  Again,  Kellyville,  Oklahoma, 
with  25  killed  (September  28),  would  seem  to  illustrate 
deficient  discipline  and  education  as  poignantly  as  the 
sleeping  trolley  conductor   at  North   Branford. 

WH.4TCHEER. 


Fast  Traix  Run  in'  Irelaxd. — On  the  conclusion  of  the 
visit  to  Cork  of  the  Irish  Convention  a  special  train  was  run 
from  that  city  to  Dublin,  which  covered  the  170  miles  in  174 
minutes,  including  a  stop  of  ten  minutes  at  Mallow. 

•See  Raihfay  Age  Cacetic,  October   12.  page  656. 


A  Study  of  the  Car  Interchange  Situation 

Empty  Mileage  and  Proper  Maintenemce  Important  Fac- 
tors in  Distribution  Plan.     Standard  Designs  Necessary 

By  Samuel  G.  Thomson* 


THE  various  codes  for  car  service  and  interchange  rules 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  August  17,  page  279,  and  which  were  part 
of  a  contest  for  the  best  suggestions  for  a  new  code,  are  valu- 
able contributions  to  this  subject  and  contain  much  mate- 
rial for  further  thought.  This  subject  involves  the  most 
important  transportation  problems  before  the  railroads  to- 
day, and  should  be  kept  alive  by  the  active  discussion  of 
just  such  men  as  have  contributed  to  this  contest,  in  order 
that  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  other  fellow's  view. 
Every  railroad  in  the  country  should  have  men  in  their 
organizations  who  are  studying  the  broader  use  of  our  rail- 
road car  equipment,  in  addition  to  their  own  local  trans- 
portation problems  and  the  interchange  of  cars  with  their 
immediate  neighbors. 

Without  attempting  to  review  the  various  details  of  the 
above  mentioned  codes,  let  us  consider  whether  they  embody 
the  correct  principles,  for  it  is  along  this  line  that  present 
discussion  should  be  encouraged;  since  the  formulation  of 
details  will  be  of  no  avail  until  the  principles  are  first  clear- 
ly established  and  mutually  agreed  upon. 

How  Many  Cars  Shouid  a  Railroad  Own? 

Each  railroad  should  find  it  profitable  to  own,  with  a  rea- 
sonable margin  of  safety,  sufficient  cars  of  each  kind  to 
take  care  of  the  normal  business  which  originates  and  is  dis- 
tributed on  its  lines,  and  also  to  contribute  its  fair  share  of 
cars  to  its  usual  joint  business  over  through  or  distant  routes. 
With  this  number  of  cars,  each  railroad  could  do  its  share 
in  the  transportation  service  of  the  country  and  would  take 
care  of  the  normal  demands  throughout  the  year  during 
periods  of  normal  business  activity.  But  we  must  provide 
for  the  periods  of  unusual  stress  and  extra  seasonable  rushes 
of  traffic.  To  meet  this,  we  may  ask  whether  efficiency  and 
economy  would  not  best  be  served  by  combining  the  service 
of  like  kinds  of  equipment  of  several  roads  some  of  which 
might  otherwise  be  idle,  rather  than  require  each  railroad  to 
own  sufficient  cars  to  meet  their  extra  service.''  The  answer 
would  seem  to  be  in  tlie  affirmative,  which  means  that  rail- 
roads should  own  sufficient  cars  for  average  rather  than  for 
excess  needs.  This  refers  to  a  class  of  cars  for  certain  uses 
or  to  the  railroad's  total  car  equipment. 

Car  Quota  Plan. — The  quota  is  used  as  a  basis  for  car 
distribution  by  all  of  the  codes  referred  to  above  except  the 
joint-ownership  plan  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  following  question 
then  suggests  itself:  Is  the  need  for  transportation  on  a 
given  railroad  equal  at  all  times  to  the  supply  afforded  by 
the  cars  a  railroad  should  own?  The  car  quota  advocates 
infer  by  their  arguments  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, since  they  make  it  easy  for  the  railroads  to  maintain 
their  quota  of  cars  and  make  it  hard  for  them  to  do  anything 
else,  thus  assuming  that  the  quota  corresponds  to  transpor- 
tation needs  at  all  times.  The  conclusion  of  the  previous 
paragraph  answers:  "No,"  to  this  question — i.e.  that  the 
needs  for  transportation  are  not  constant,  and  that  the  rail- 
road's quota  is  a  supply  of  home  and  foreign  cars  suitable 
to  meet  the  general  average  of  their  needs,  rather  than  their 
variable  needs. 

Will   actual   conditions  shed   any  light  on  this   subject? 

*  Mr.  Thomson  was  formerly  siiperintendent  of  motive  power  and  rolling 
eciuirment  of  tlie  Phil.idelphia  &  Reading.  This  article  is  a  continuation  of 
his  discussion  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Ratrmv  Age  Gasettc 
of  July  20,  page  109. 


Some  railroads  own  man\-  more  cars  than  their  share,  while 
others  fall  far  short.  However,  let  us  consider  the  average 
railroad  where  the  number  of  cars  owned,  or  its  quota,  close- 
ly approximates  the  average  number  of  cars  to  be  found  on 
its  lines  during  the  year  or  over  a  period  of  years.  Will  we 
not  find  on  this  railroad  that  the  quota  is  not  so  directly  re- 
lated to  tlie  number  of  cars  which  it  actually  has  on  its  lines 
during  the  various  seasons  of  the  year?  This  relation  of 
quota  to  needs  is  also  complicated  by  the  nature  of  the  road 
— whether  it  is  a  terminal  or  a  distributing  railroad,  a 
through  trunk  line  or  an  originating  feeder  line.  Does  it 
not  seem,  then,  that  our  car  distribution  system  .should  en- 
courage flexible  variation  to  meet  the  seasonable  requirements 
rather  than  lay  down  certain  regulations  which  will  have 
a  tendency  at  least  to  maintain  artificially  at  all  times  a 
given  numijer  of  cars?  We  also  find  that  during  the  longer 
periods  when  cars  are  in  great  demand  the  quota  supply  does 
not  meet  the  needs,  and  that  under  normal  conditions  and 
during  slack  times  the  railroad  manager  is  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  having  the  use  of  his  quota  or  even  his  ovm  cars, 
particularly  if  another  road  could  use  some  of  his  allotment 
to  better  advantage  and  if  the  adjustment  would  produce 
unnecessary  empty  mileage.  If,  then,  the  average  need  for 
transportation  over  a  year  or  a  number  of  years,  being  ap- 
proximately constant,  does  not  meet  the  varying  seasonable 
demands  or  even  periodic  changes,  it  would  seem  that  the 
quota  should  not  be  the  basis  for  a  code  of  car-service  rules, 
particularly  with  railroads  which  have  a  large  portion  of 
their  cars  going  off  their  lines. 

The  quota  basis  for  car  distribution  assumes  that  car 
ownership  be  disregarded.  The  intent  of  this  plan  might 
be  to  include  as  much  recognition  of  ownership  as  possible 
in  making  adjustments,  but  in  practice  the  result  would 
mean  a  wide  dissipation  of  cars  from  their  owners,  and  the 
return  of  owner's  cars  would  become  almost  negligible,  since 
adjustments  are  intended  to  be  made  with  any  cars  which 
may  be  most  easily  obtained.  The  automatic  tendency  to 
maintain  the  quota  of  cars  would  also  cause  considerable 
unnecessary  empty  mileage  which  the  plan  is  intended  to 
prevent. 

It  is,  of  course,  generally  recognized  that  each  railroad  is 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  cars  equal  to  its  ownership;  but 
may  we  not  add  a  proviso  and  have  it  read:  A  railroad  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  number  of  cars  equal  to  its  owner- 
ship, if  it  is  not  to  be  equitably  compensated  for  its  ow-n  cars 
when  used  by  others.  Is  not  then  the  quota  argument  a 
question  of  justice  rather  than  a  plan  for  furnishing  a  proper 
car  supply,  and  is  not  the  answer :  To  eliminate  the  question 
of  rights  by  arranging  for  proper  compensation — rather,  than 
to  add  complication  by  trying  to  adjust  the  operation  and 
distribution  of  the  cars  to  meet  these  rights?  Does  not 
this  question  of  quota  disappear  altogether,  if  some  plan 
were  devised  to  compensate  each  railroad  manager  equit- 
ably for  that  part  of  his  own  cars  which  he  must  loan  to 
the  other  fellow,  i.e.,  so  that  he  would  profit  just  as  much 
from  them  as  if  he  were  permitted  to  use  them  himself? 
It  is  true  that,  in  times  of  stress,  a  railroad's  quota  and 
perhaps  more  would  be  needed  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
l)usiness  demands,  which  is  the  desire  of  even-  executive. 
Rut  this  satisfying  of  the  transportation  needs  is  hardly 
a  matter  of  the  rights  of  ownership;  so  that  perhaps  the 
quota  is  not  a  good  measure  of  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
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tion,  since  the  stress  might  better  be  relieved  by  the  com- 
bined quotas  of  several  railroads  through  the  agency  of  a 
central  distributing  bureau,  which  will  be  required  in  any 
event  and  with  any  system.  Such  a  bureau  or  central  com- 
mittee probably  would  meet  emergencies  by  entirely  dis- 
regarding the  quota  plan,  and  in  making  seasonable  ad- 
justments might  find  itself  acting  more  often  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  quota  regulations  than   with   them. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  quota  plan  is  rather  a  question 
oi  rights  of  ownership  than  a  basis  for  car  service;  also, 
that  it  is  not  a  good  measure  of  the  variable  season- 
able needs,  that  it  would  have  a  strong  tendency  toward 
the  separation  of  the  car  and  its  owner,  and  would  cause 
some  unnecessary  empty  mileage,  all  of  which  features 
would  be  objectionable  in  any  new  system  that  may  be 
evolved. 

Empty   Car  Mileage 

Empty  car  mileage  is  a  tremendously  costly  factor  in 
railroad  operation,  and  the  illusiveness  of  this  problem 
is  ably  brought  out  by  J.  L.  Payne,  comptroller  of  statistics 
of  the  Canadian  railways,  in  the  August  31  issue  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  on  page  383.  In  this  article  he  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  locate  any  important  factor  which 
directly  affects  the  periodic  variations  in  the  percentage  of 
empty-car  mileage  to  total  mileage.  His  figures  indicate 
that  these  variations  are  not  due  to  changes  in  the  volume 
of  traffic,  to  the  size  of  the  train-load  or  car-load,  to  the 
varying  conditions  on  different  railroads,  or  to  long  and 
short  hauls.  However,  regardless  of  the  difficulties,  we  all 
agree  that  this  empty-mileage  incubus,  which,  like  the  poor, 
we  must  always  have  with  us,  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
■operating  problems  to  be  improved  in  the  development  of 
•our  car-service  and  interchange  rules.  A  thorough  study  of 
it  may  help  us  to  evolve  a  code  which  will  reduce  empty- 
•car  mileage  to  a  minimum. 

Effect  of  Car-Supply  on  Empty  Mileage. — This  phase  of 
the  problem  was  not  included  in  Mr.  Payne's  analysis;  but 
perhaps  a  study  of  the  resultant  effect  of  owning  an  extra 
amount  of  equipment  above  normal  demands,  and  its  op- 
posite— the  effect  of  operating  with  a  very  close  margin  or 
with  a  shortage  of  equipment — might  reveal  a  close  relation 
between  car-supply  and  empty-car  mileage. 

It  is  evident  that  the  smaller  the  margin  of  cars  with 
which  a  railroad  can  efficiently  meet  its  traffic  conditions, 
the  greater  will  be  the  return  on  the  capital  invested  in 
equipment;  but  this  is  not  all  of  the  story.  We  must  also 
consider  whether  or  not  a  certain  increase  in  equipment 
would  help  the  service,  and  what  the  net  financial  result 
would  be  in  owning  a  larger  number  of  cars,  which  in  turn 
might  be  found  to  reduce  operating  expenses  by  reducing 
empty-mileage.  This  phase  of  the  subject  must  be  ap- 
proached from  a  country-wide  viewpoint,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  scattered  local  increases  in  car  equipment  might  not 
perceptibly  affect  the  empty  mileage  in  the  respective  dis- 
tricts, whereas  the  result  of  all  railroads  operating  with  an 
increased  quota  of  cars  might  be  appreciable.  We  know  that 
a  general  increase  in  equipment  beyond  normal  requirements, 
with  properly  controlled  distribution,  would  not  at  least  in- 
crease empty-car  mileage,  and  usually  would  result  in  al- 
ways having  more  cars  "to  move  toward  home  under  load." 
As  a  general  proposition  then,  except  in  so  far  as  conges- 
tion and  limited  track  facilities  affect  car  distribution,  an 
increase  of  available  cars  might  be  found  to  be  effective  in 
diminishing   empty  mileage. 

We  may  assume  that  there  is  an  exact  number  of  cars 
for  each  road  which  would  give  the  best  operating  and 
economic  results,  including  in  this  calculation  the  car's 
earning  power  and  the  cost  of  handling  it  empty,  as  well  as 
the  cost  for  interest,  repairs,  and  depreciation.  If  the  above 
inference  holds   true — that  more  cars  might  result  in  less 


empty  car  mileage — then  it  w'ould  be  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  consider  or  attempt  to  estimate  just  where  an  in- 
crease in  equipment  above  normal  requirements  would  reach 
a  jjoint  where  the  total  of  tlie  interest  on  the  investment  of 
the  extra  cars,  the  cost  of  maintenance,  depreciation,  etc., 
would  over-balance  the  savings  realized  by  not  having  so 
many  empty  cars  to  handle.  This  might  be  a  good  subject 
for  a  committee  of  the  .American  Railway  Association,  and 
they  might  take  as  their  first  investigation:  The  present  cost 
of  handling  empty-cars,  without  any  reference  to  the  effect 
of  increases. 

Some  might  say  that  these  figures  would  be  estimates 
only,  and  that  the  problem  is  too  involved  to  be  worth  the 
effort.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fundamental  importance 
of  the  empty-car  as  a  transportation  problem,  this  hardly 
will  be  accepted  as  an  answer,  and  the  railroads  should  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  determining  their  pres- 
ent empty-car  mileage  costs  as  accurately  as  possible,  even 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  go  further  and  include  the  effect  of 
equipment  increases  on  empty  mileage.  In  such  a  study  it 
would  be  possible  to  approximate  from  the  transportation 
and  maintenance  accounts,  with  possibly  the  addition  of 
some  supplementary  statistics,  a  very  close  estimate  of  the 
actual  expense  involved  in  the  handling  of  empty  cars. 
These  figures  would  be  most  interesting  if  brought  down  to 
the  point  where  the  railroad  manager  could  accept  them  as 
very  closely  representing  actual  conditions.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  postpone  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  increases 
in  equipment  until  our  car-service  and  interchange  system 
becomes  more  settled,  since  the  requirements  for  each  rail- 
road and  the  resultant  effect  of  their  co-operation  is  depen- 
dent upon  whether  we  have  a  system  of  interchange  with 
railroad  ownership  as  a  basis,  a  general  pooling  system,  an 
independent  corporation  ownership  or  some  intermediate 
compromise. 

Convertible  Cars. — Convertible  types  of  car,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  the  usual  kinds  to  other  than  their  regular  uses 
are  kindred  subjects  which  enter  here  as  important  factors 
in  decreasing  empty  mileage  and  consequently  in  making 
car  service  more  efficient.  The  desirabilit)'  for  progress 
along  these  lines  needs  no  argument,  and  it  only  requires  to 
be  kept  constantly  in  the  minds  of  railroad  managers,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  harmonious  and  continuous  co- 
operation between  their  mechanical  and  transportation  de- 
partments so  as  to  develop  equipment  which  will  most 
economically  meet  service  requirements. 

Operating  Maxims,  Antidotes  for  Empty-Car  Mileage. — 
"Move  cars  toward  home  under  load"  is,  of  course,  an  ideal 
maxim  to  keep  before  us  at  all  times  and  under  all  condi- 
tions. This  will  accomplish  wonders  in  eliminating  empty 
mileage;  and  it  infers  that  the  car  has  a  home.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  the  origin  and  the  distribution  of  traffic  on 
each  railroad  and  throughout  the  country  only  permits  of 
partial  application  of  this  rule.  However,  it  always  should 
be  a  guiding  principle.  We  might  add  to  this  rule  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  corollary:  "Move  cars  away  from  home  under 
load  rather  than  toward  home  empty."  This  should  applv 
when  the  handling  road  is  not  in  the  same  community  as, 
'  r  does  not  have  a  direct  connection  with,  the  owner  of  the 
car;  but  it  would  first  require  that  the  various  railroads 
have  in  service  a  good  proportion  of  cars  of  the  same  de- 
sign and  with  interchangeable  repair  parts.  This  latter 
requirement   is   worthy  of  careful   thought. 

Stand.ardization 

The  distribution  of  cars  regardless  of  ownership  is  a 
most  desirable  method  of  operation — if  it  does  not  involve 
over-lialancing  serious  difficulties.  It  could  be  accom- 
plished more  satisfactorily,  and  the  various  shops  through- 
out the  country  would  soon  be  better  able  to  repair  any 
car  which  comes  along,  if  the  railroads  among  themselves 
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were  more  favorably  disposed  toward  a  general  standard- 
ization of  equipment  and  were  making  more  actual  progress 
toward  that  end.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  we  must 
look  for  practicable  development  such  as  will  permit  a  dis- 
regard of  ownership  without  greatly  increasing  repair  costs, 
and  also  attain  the  advantages  of  reducing  empty-car  mile- 
age by  a  more  flexible  use  of  cars. 

This  may  sound  revolutionary  to  our  old  way  of  think- 
ing. Yes,  but  these  are  radically  changing  tmies.  It  is 
quite  possible  and  entirely  practical  for  a  few  of  the  larger 
railroads  to  make  a  start  in  this  direction.  The  movement 
only  needs  leadership.  The  fundamentals  of  railroad 
mechanics  and  operation  are  quite  similar  the  country  over, 
and  there  is  not  the  necessity  that  many  are  wont  to  be- 
lieve for  the  existing  wide  diversity  of  practices  and  de- 
signs to  meet  varying  conditions.  Improvements  can  be 
developed,  competition  encouraged  and  individuality  fos- 
tered by  the  "one-design"'  plan.  It  means  co-operative  use 
of  well-proved  practice,  the  result  of  which  will  be  less 
diversity   and   less    frequent   changes. 

The  following  is  pertinent  from  the  New  York  Sun: 
"An  airplane  man  in  the  financial  district  was  asked  why, 
with  all  their  resources,  England,  France  and  Italy  together 
had  so  far  been  unable  to  do  more  than  hold  even  with  Ger- 
many in  the  air,  and  were  waiting  for  the  United  States 
to  clinch  supremacy.  His  answer,  in  view  of  the  Liberty 
motor,  may  be  interesting.  His  opinion  was  that  Germany 
is  second  only  to  die  United  States  in  learning  how  to 
standardize,  and  this,  with  remarkable  resourcefulness  and 
skill  in  repairing  every  machine,  no  matter  how  badly 
smashed,  that  falls  within  her  lines,  had  enabled  her  so 
far  to  hold  her  end  up." 

How  about  the  freight  car  that  "falls"  on  our  railroad 
lines?  Are  the  railroads  living  up  to  the  reputation  we 
have  gained  in  other  fields  of  activity?  The  pooling  of 
ideas  has  built  up  the  motor  industry,  and  the  war  has 
given  the  "standardization  plan"  a  wonderful  impetus  in 
the  construction  of  the  craft  that  are  to  travel  under  and 
on  the  seas  and  through  the  air.  Why  not  standardized 
freight  cars  on  land?  If  our  railroad  men  will  accept  the 
thought  that  in  interchange,  "common  cars"  means  "com- 
mon design,"  this  soon  would  be  accomplished,  and  the 
government  will  have  no  incentive  to  buy  standard  cars  or 
to  order  adherence  to  uniform  plans  and  specifications. 

The  M.  C.  B.  Association  has  accomplished  much  in  de- 
veloping some  generally  used  standards,  anjl  the  American 
Railway  Association  actually  has  built  a  few  sample  cars, 
but  there  must  be  more  of  a  general  movement  among  the 
railroads  toward  the  putting  into  actual  operation  of  sev- 
eral types  of  standardized  cars  of  the  same  design  with 
completely  interchangeable  repair-parts,  before  we  are  able 
to  consider  as  an  economical  method  of  operation  any  of  the 
schemes  involving  the  disregard  of  railroad  ownership  and 
"country-wide  repairs"  of  cars.  Government  ownership  or 
joint-owner.'^hip  by  an  independent  corporation  would  have 
an  excellent  feature  in  bringing  about  a  very  rapid  adop- 
tion of  the  standardization  of  cars  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  railroads  can  own  the  cars  themselves  and  accom- 
plish  the  same  thing — if  they  will. 

Car  Repairs 

The  plan  for  common  ownership  of  cars  by  an  indepen- 
dent corporation,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  above 
mentioned  article,  has  one  great  objection,  in  that  it  re- 
moves the  incentive  for  proper  maintenance  which  is  al- 
ways present  under  a  system  where  the  one  who  uses  and 
repairs  the  car  also  owns  it.  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
an  independent  corporation  ownership,  and  even  a  gen- 
eral pooling  arrangement  of  anv  kind  which  disregards 
railroad  ownership,  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  as  far 
as   proper   maintenance    is   concerned;    also   that   any   code 


of  rules  which  is  formulated  to  embrace  the  proper  hand- 
ling, use  and  distribution  of  the  cars  without  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  conditions  which  will  result  in  the  best 
maintenance  will  fall  far  short  of  the  mark. 

All  of  the  suggested  codes,  except  the  one  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
disregard  the  ownership  of  cars,  or  make  it  secondary  in 
their  plans  for  distribution.  The  above  argument,  then 
would  also  seem  to  be  pertinent  to  them.  Any  plan  for  in- 
terchange which  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  cars  "home- 
less for  repairs"  will  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  until 
the  railroads  actually  accomplish  a  much  higher  degree  of 
standardization  among  themselves  than  is  now  the  case. 

Proper  repairs  and  economical  maintenance  of  cars  is  a 
much  larger  factor  in  this  car  service  problem  than  most 
people  seem  to  appreciate;  so  that  those  who  plan  for  an 
ideal  use  and  distribution  of  cars  by  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  proprietor  and  his  property,  first  of  all  had  bet- 
ter provide  in  their  plan  some  economical  method  whereby 
the  car  they  wish  to  use  will  always  be  ready  for  service 
when  needed  and  will  be  safe  to  handle.  It  would  seem 
therefore,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  that  we  will  be  al- 
most compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  railroad  ownership  plan; 
also,  that  we  should  introduce  some  incentive  to  keep  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  the  car  supply  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner  for  proper  maintenance,  and  to  find  some  way  of 
doing  it  with  a  minimum  empty-car  mileage.  Our  me- 
chanical railroad  officers  can  appreciate  what  a  hopeless 
confusion  would  result  from  the  general  application  of  a 
system  which  disregarded  these  principles  of  ownership 
and  maintenance  and  which  caused  a  promiscuous  distri- 
bution of  "homeless"  cars  throughout  the  country. 

In  considering  any  system  which  involves  the  pooling 
and  distribution  of  equipment  without  regard  to  owner- 
ship, we  may  become  deceived  from  the  present  excellent 
transportation  results  which  are  being  effected  to  meet  war 
conditions.  To  guard  against  this,  we  must  look  a  few 
years  ahead  to  see  where  we  will  land  under  pool-opera- 
tion with  reference  to  the  mechanical,  earning  and  service 
efficiency  of  the  cars  themselves,  appreciating  at  the  same 
time  that  the  present  pooling  methods  of  disregarding 
ownership  in  the  distribution  of  cars  are  only  effective  with 
a  relatively  sfnall  proportion  of  the  total  railroad  equip- 
ment. Unless  some  plan  is  introduced  into  our  new  code 
which  will  give  the  owner  a  chance  to  maintain  his  stand- 
ards, the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  is  apparent  to  all 
mechanical  railroad  men,  and  even  to  the  manager  or  su- 
perintendent who  is  familiar  with  foreign-car  troubles  on 
his  line  and  with  the  annoyance  of  having  his  yards  filled 
with  foreign  cars  waiting  for  repair  material  to  be  shipped 
across  the  country. 

Some  may  argue  that  foreign  cars  should  be  fitted  up  with 
any  kind  of  material  which  will  make  them  safe  to  run, 
which  is  often  done  to  meet  emergency.  Under  such  method 
as  a  general  practice,  the  mechanical  superintendent  again 
will  appreciate  what  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  would 
be  a  few  years  hence.  Another  road's  standards  might  not 
be  safe  for  his  cars,  and  the  judgment  of  the  car  inspector 
and  outlying  repair-gang  would  be  substituted  for  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  drawing  room.  An  inspector's  free  choice  of 
repairs  to  an  arch  bar  or  truck  frame  would  lead  to  dis- 
aster; and  the  haphazard  substitution  of  door  fastenings,  for 
example,  would  bring  on  a  resultant  confusion  which,  al- 
though not  necessarily  dangerous,  would  be  like  mixing  cats 
and  dogs  of  the  undomesticated  varieties. 

The  standard  construction  of  each  car,  whether  good  or 
had,  must  be  maintained  by  the  workmen  as  the  onlv  prac- 
ticatile  shop  rule  to  insure  safe  repairs.  The  drawing  room 
must  authorize  all  departures  and  re-designing.  We  must 
maintain  the  car's  own  standards  or  use  standardized  cars. 
There  is  no  nv'ddle  eround  of  safety.  .Another  point  against 
the  repairing  of  foreign  cars  with  any  kind  of  material  in 
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order  to  keep  them  moving — even  if  the  repairs  were  safely 
made  and  the  design  improved — is,  that  in  creating  an  at- 
mosphere of  utter  disregard  for  standards  it  would  greatly 
increase  repair  costs.  These  increased  costs  would  be  ex- 
cessive if  the  railroads  were  not  able  to  carry  spare  parts 
for  repairs  which  e.xactly  fit  the  greater  majority  of  cars 
going  through  their  shops.  Each  job  would  soon  become  a 
"cut  and  fit"  operation,  and  the  economy  of  interchange- 
ability  would  be  lost.  In  fact,  at  this  very  time,  when  we 
are  most  enthusiastic  about  the  great  things  that  are  being 
accomplished  in  transportation  by  only  a  limited  pooling  of 
cars  from  all  railroads,  there  are  not  many  who  are  talking 
loudly  about  the  reduced  freight  car  maintenance  costs;  and 
many  of  those  who  have  considered  this  phase  of  the  matter 
are  dismissing  the  fact  that  repair  costs  have  tremendously 
increased,  by  the  well-worn-out  answer:  "high  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  labor."  Exactly  so;  but  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
look  a  little  further,  they  need  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that 
the  material  is  costing  much  more  because  it  is  requiring 
larger  quantities  of  it  for  cutting  up  and  forging  by  hand 
into  odd  shapes  to  fit  foreign  cars,  and  that  the  labor  is  cost- 
ing more  because  the  "cut  and  fit"  job  by  hand  for  foreign 
cars  is  requiring  many  more  hours  of  pay.  Miscellaneous 
foreign  car  repairs  must  be  made  largely  on  a  day-work  basis 
in  order  to  be  entirely  fair  both  to  the  company  and  to  the 
workmen.  This  loss  in  the  use  of  standard  parts  for  re- 
pairs, as  well  as  a  partial  loss  in  the  use  of  the  piece-work 
system,  is  a  very  ominous  thought  to  the  well-informed,  when 
they  consider  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  for  operating  "com- 
mon cars"  in  a  country-wide  pool. 

Some  may  say  that  the  present  pooling  system  is  showing 
so  much  greater  earning  power  and  capacity  per  car  that 
the  railroads  can  afford  to  pay  greater  repair  bills.  Yes;  but 
let  us  give  the  new  pooling  system  "a  run  for  its  money"  for 
a  couple  of  years,  before  we  say  much  about  the  net  saving 
per  car;  and  then  let  us  work  for  a  couple  more  years  under 
the  old  plan,  with  a  more  favoraljle  Public  and  Shipper 
and  more  lenient  Government  inspection  to  deal  with,  before 
we  publicly  advertise  our  preference  for  the  new  pooling 
system  in  affording  increased  capacity  per  car,  or  in  supply- 
ing cars  in  good  order  and  ready  for  service  when  needed. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  for  the  railroads  to  analyze 
their  present  freight  car  repair  costs  at  some  of  their  shops 
or  on  certain  divisions  in  order  to  determine  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing foreign  cars  relative  to  the  cost  of  repairing  their 
own.  These  figues  would  be  startling,  and  the  gradual 
mounting  of  the  expense  curve  from  month  to  month  would 
be  most  interesting  to  watch  as  we  continue  to  broaden  out 
our  present  practice  into  a  country-wide  pooling  system. 
The  effect  of  any  general  decrease  or  increase  in  the  aver- 
age cost  of  materials  could  be  accounted  for,  thus  leaving  a 
resultant  curve  which  would  give  us  some  indication  of  the 
effect  of  adopting  generally  throughout  the  country  a  s^'S- 
tem  in  which  the  disregard  of  individual  ownership  of  cars 
was  a  large  factor.  The  great  rise  in  actual  cost  of  mate- 
rial and  the  percentage  increases  in  the  rates  of  wages  are, 
of  course,  great  factors  in  our  present  increased  repair  costs. 
This  is  not  so  serious,  since  it  will  have  to  come  down  again, 
at  least  part  of  the  way;  l)ut  the  other  factor  in  our  present 
increased  repair  cost — the  foreign  car — is  inherently  con- 
nected with  the  operation  of  the  pooling  system,  and  on  this 
account  its  effect  on  costs  will  keep  on  increasing,  as  a 
larger  proportion  of  cars  gets  further  and  further  away  from 
the  care  of  their  owners. 

Conclusions 

Tn  summing  up  we  find  a  large  numljcr  of  fundamental 
principles  involved,  as  well  as  kindred  subjects  to  be  de- 
veloped, before  we  can  arrive  very  far  in  outlining  a  prac- 
tical code  for  car  service  and  interchange.  In  this  article, 
some    criticism    has    liepn    ventured    concerning   the    several 


codes  which  have  been  very  ably  worked  out  and  which  con- 
tain much  good  material.  Certain  principles  in  opposition 
to  these  codes  have  been  defended  with  the  view  of  tr)'ing  to 
arrive  at  some  unanimity  of  opinion,  such  as  will  form  the 
basis  for  a  start. 

On  the  constructive  and  practical  side,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  consider  the  writer's  previous  suggestions  which 
appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  20  imder  the 
head  of  "Some  Constructive  Thoughts  on  Car  Interchange,"' 
the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows:  Railroad  ownership  of 
cars;  proper  compensation  for  ownership  regardless  of  the 
user  of  the  car;  greater  progress  toward  standardization, 
and  minimum  empty  mileage.  These  suggestions  were  made 
with  the  thought  of  first  seeking  the  correct  principles  to 
follow,  and  then  evolving  gradually  from  our  present  sys- 
tem, a  workable  set  of  general  regulations  amply  supported 
by  accurate  statistics  obtained  from  a-  thorough  study  of 
present  conditions.  Some  practical  suggestions  were  also 
included  in  this  article  looking  toward  the  developing  of 
such  statistics  as  would  afford  proper  information  for  the 
regulation  of  an  equitable  per  diem  rate  for  loaned  cars, 
and  such  as  would  compensate  the  ovTier  wherever  the  car 
might  be  used. 

The  information  we  now  have  at  hand  makes  it  seem 
that  the  old  method  of  compensation  for  car  hire  is  the  sim- 
plest and  the  best,  that  is:  to  settle  on  a  basis  of  car  owner- 
ship, rather  than  on  a  quota  basis  or  through  the  agency  of 
an  independent  owning  corporation.  Our  immediate  in- 
vestigations should  develop  a  proper  system  for  adjusting 
the  per  diem  rate  so  that  each  railroad  would  be  compen- 
sated equitably  for  its  investment  in  the  cars  which  are 
loaned  to  other  roads.  We  should  study  every  means  for 
reducing  empty-car  mileage,  including  the  development  of 
convertible  tj-pes  of  cars  and  the  best  ways  of  adapting  the 
usual  types  to  other  than  their  regular  uses.  Our  new  statis- 
tics should  show  whether  or  not  the  increasing  of  the  car 
supply  has  any  effect  in  diminishing  empty  mileage,  and 
if  it  has,  should  show  in  net  figures,  whether  it  is  better  for 
the  railroad  to  own  an  increased  number  of  idle  cars  and 
make  less  empty-car  miles,  or  to  operate  with  less  equip- 
ment and  make  increased  empty-car  miles.  In  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  equipment,  it  seems  desirable  to  keep  as 
large  a  proportion  of  cars  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner.  As  for  operation,  the  railroads  should  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  get  a  reasonable  proportion  of  standardized 
cars  into  service-  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  arrange  to 
"move  cars  toward  home  under  load,"  or.  when  the  car  is 
far  from  home,  in  the  opposite  direction  under  load  rather 
than  home  empty.  A  central  bureau  or  board  of  railroad 
men  should  have  general  super\ision  of  car  distribution. 
They  could  direct  the  movement  of  cars  to  and  from  their 
owners  when  the  natural  movement  was  not  promoting  eco- 
nomic use  and  proper  maintenance  of  the  cars,  and  they 
could  act  in  times  of  stress  when  unusual  shifts  of  equip- 
ment become  necessarj'  in  order  to  meet  the  local  demand  in 
various    localities. 

Our  summary  may  be  condensed  into  three  questions 
which  should  assist  in  focusing  the  various  problems  towards 
n  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  follows:  Shall  we  reduce  empty 
mileage  by  disregarding  ownership  and  thus  improve  the 
service  of  the  present  supply  of  cars  at  the  expense  of  in- 
creased repair  costs,  cr  shall  we  keep  down  the  repair  costs 
by  returning  owner's  cars  and  then  improve  the  service  by 
increased  investment  in  cars  at  the  expense  of  greater  capital 
charges  and  increased  idle  cars  and  empty-car  miles,  or 
should  the  railroads  get  together  of  their  own  accord  in 
rapidlv  putting  into  service  standardized  equipment  having 
interchangeable  repair  parts  so  that  the  benefit  of  the  two 
former  alternatives  graduallv  could  be  realized — in  that  the 
car  supply  thus  could  be  improved  bv  a  flexible-distribu- 
t'on  plan  of  generally  serviceable  standardized  cars,  which 
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would  at  the  same  time  keep  down  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
not  require  much  empty  return  mileage  to  the  owner? 

The  Duly  of  the  Railroads. — The  above  treatise  may  sug- 
gest to  those  in  everyday  touch  with  these  problems  some 
lines  of  thought  for  further  development,  and  perhaps  bring 
out  better  ideas  which  may  differ  in  substance.  Suggestions 
will  be  most  valuable  which  arc  developed  in  sufficient  de- 
tail to  apply  in  a  practical  way  to  our  present  codes,  and 
thus  put  the  railroads  in  the  position  of  having  something 
actually  started  which  will  meet  the  new  demands.  This 
development  must  be  the  product  of  railroad  experience; 
and  our  railroad  minds  must  reveal  the  most  desirable  prac- 
tice rather  than  wait  for  Governmental  agencies  to  point  out 
an  arbitrary  way.  It  is  not  a  subject  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  rush  legislation  of  a  closing  Congress,  or  to  be  deter- 
mined by  law-makers  who  cannot  appreciate  or  who  are  in 
no  way  familiar  with  the  technicalities  of  the  problem. 
Expert  discussion  by  our  railroad  men  should  precede  the 
enactment  of  law,  rather  than  remaining  dormant  to  invite 
the  passing  of  legislation  embodying  general  theories  in 
accordance  with  popular  demand  and  which  may  force  a 
further  burden  upon  the  railroads.  The  recent  Esch-Pom- 
erene  amendment  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  may  yet, 
as  a  by-product  of  the  war,  prove  to  be  a  great  hardship, 
and  its  inforcement  may  be  unconstitutional  in  taking  cars 
from  one  road  and  turning  them  over  for  the  use  of  another, 
unless  a  proper  system  is  evolved  to  compensate  the  owner 
equitably  for  his  cars  when  they  are  arbitrarily  loaned  to 
another. 

This  general  subject  should  be  argued  by  our  railroad 
men  among  themselves  and  through  the  columns  of  the  rail- 
road journals  as  a  matter  of  self  preservation,  so  that  when 
the  war  is  over  they  will  not  find  themselves  blindly  follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  some  left-over  war  measure,  or  adapting 
themselves  to  the  theories  of  the  platitudinarian.  No  brand 
new  or  revolutionary  practice  will  spring  up  suddenly,  un- 
less, perchance,  it  is  forced  by  governmental  agency  on  ac- 
count of  a  lack  of  preparedness  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
themselves  in  not  being  read}-  when  the  time  comes  to  put 
into  actual  practice  such  principles  and  methods  as  will 
meet  the  new  demands. 

A  plea  is  here  entered  for  our  railroad  managers  to  begin 
an  active  standardization  movement,  and  then  with  their  car 
service  and  interchange  experts  vigorously  to  continue  their 
study  in  the  development  of  the  broad  principles  involved, 
so  that  they  can  start  right  in  at  the  next  meetings  of  the 
M.  C.  B.  Association  and  of  the  .'Vmerican'Railway  .Asso- 
ciation to  work  out  a  gradual  transformation  in  the  details 
of  the  present  codes  for  interchange  and  car  service.  These 
codes  today  embrace  the  best  that  our  railroad  experts  have 
been  able  to  produce.  They  are  the  result  of  years  of  con- 
scientious .study  and  service,  and  contain  much  in  detail 
which  must  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  code  to  meet  the 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  transportation  world. 
Principles  can  he  revised  to  meet  the  new  demands,  but 
w^hich  need  not  cause  the  discard  of  all  the  working  detail 
which  is  the  resultant  of  our  best  experience.  Adherence 
to  railroad  ownership  in  our  car  distribution  would  save 
nuich  of  our  present  practice  which  can  be  broadly  expanded 
and  supplemented  so  as  to  meet  the  most  fastidious  de- 
mands of  our  new  national  transportation. 


ExEJtPTiON  FOR  British  R..\il\v.\v  SH(^p^^EN. — The  Rail- 
way Executive  Committee  has  informed  the  British  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen  that  the  director  of  recruiting  has 
agreed  that,  until  further  notice,  skilled  men  from  railwav 
shops,  notified  to  the  war-office  for  release,  who  are  not  re- 
quired for  mechanical  or  craftsmen's  work  in  the  armv,  will 
he  returned  to  the  railway  companies,  and  will  not  be  posted 
for  combatant  duties   in  line  regiments. 


ELECTRIC  SECTION  ADDED  TO  A  MECHANICAL 
INTERLOCKING  PLANT 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  crosses  the  Penn- 
sylvania at  Bailey  avenue  tow-er,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  crossing  is  spanned  by  an  overhead 
bridge  carr)ing  the  main  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  just 
north  of  the  tower  a  highway  bridge  on  Bailey  avenue 
crosses  over  the  Pennsylvania  tracks.  On  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  interchange  freight  handled  between  the 
Lackawanna  and  the  Pennsylvania  at  this  crossing,  it  was 
decided  to  add  a  double  track  wye  connection  south  of  the 
Lackawanna  and  cast  of  the  Pennsylvania  tracks.  A  large 
part  of  the  freight  is  hauled  liy  the  Pennsylvania  over  the 
Lackawaima  main  tracks  from  Bailey  avenue  to  East  Buf- 
falo, a  distance  of  about  \y2  miles.  From  this  point  the 
trains  run  about  9J^  miles  over  the  Black  Rock  branch  of 
the  Lackawanna  to  a  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk. 
Previous  to  the  installation  of  this  wye,  it  was  necessary  for 
northbound  Pennsylvania  freights  to  back  into  the  Lacka- 
wanna interchange  tracks  over  a  single-track  connection. 
This  arrangement  not  only  blocked  the  crossing,  but  also  con- 
gested the  traffic  on  the  interchange  track. 

Before  the  wye  connection  was  installed,  the  old  mechanical 
interlocking  plant  simply  protected  the  grade  crossing.  This 
plant  was  operated  by  a  40-lever  Saxby  &  Farmer  inter- 
locking machine  with  18  levers  operating  signals,  11  levers 
operating  switches,  nine  levers  operating  facing  point  locks, 
and  two  spare  levers.  The  signals  w-ere  of  the  lower- 
quadrant  mechanical  type.  The  high  signals  w-ere  slotted 
and  pipe-connected,  while  the  dwarf  signals  were  wire-con- 
nected. 

On  account  of  the  size  of  the  new  \v}-e  connection,  it  was 
not  advisable  to  enlarge  the  old  interlocking  machine.  Never- 
theless, from  a  construction  and  maintenance  viewpoint,  it 
was  desirable  to  utilize  as  much  of  the  old  apparatus  as  pos- 
sible. To  do  this  a  40-lever,  style  S-8,  electric  section  was 
added  to  the  old  40-lever  mechanical  machine,  38  of  the 
mechanical  and  35  of  the  electric  levers  in  the  new  electro- 
mechanical machine  being  used  for  the  operation  of  the  71 
switches  and  signals. 

This  type  of  plant,  while  it  is  the  first  one  of  its  kind  on 
the  Lackawanna,  is  giving  good  .service  on  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  a  busy  layout.  A  recent  count 
shows  a  total  of  5,600  lever  and  223  train  movements  per 
day  at  this  plant.  Of  the  223  train  movements,  43  were  pas- 
senger and  180  freight. 

The  tower  is  of  two-story  frame  construction,  steam  heated, 
and  equipped  with  electric  lights.  In  addition  to  housing 
the  interlocking  apparatus,  the  tower  is  used  as  a  block  sta- 
tion by  the  Pennsylvania  for  protecting  traffic  beyond  the 
interlocking  limits. 

The  electro-mechanical  machine  is  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  tower.  The  electric  levers  of  the  S-S  machine 
are  fastened  in  an  iron  frame  above  the  mechanical  locking 
bed.  Each  of  the  electric  levers  is  connected  to  the  locking 
bed  by  vertical  iron  rods,  which  actuate  the  mechanical 
locking.  An  indication  lock  is  provided,  preventing  a  signal 
being  cleared  under  improper  conditions.  An  electric  lever 
locks  each  mechanical  lever  operating  a  switch  or  derail. 
Where  a  crossover  requires  two  mechanical  levers,  on  account 
of  the  distance  from  the  tower,  one  electric  lever  locks  both. 
The  locking  of  levers  03SL  and  036L  is  so  arranged  that 
lever  036L  must  be  operated  in  advance  of  035L.  This  is 
done  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessarj'  to  stop  Lackawanna 
trains  on  the  railroad  or  trolley  crossing  and  to  assist  tlie 
trains  over  the  grades  on  either  side  of  tlie  tower.  Slow- 
speed  signal  040L  is  given  a  separate  number  in  order  to 
permit  switching  movements  to  be  made  when  Pennsvlvania 
trains  are  on  the  crossing. 

.\bove  the  machine,  and   supported   from   the  ceiling   bv 
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angle  irons,  is  the  illuminated  track  model.  The  model 
board,  made  in  the  signal  repair  shop  at  Hoboken,  is  of  Yz- 
in.  ebony  asbestos  board,  and  shows  the  various  tracks,  track 
circuits  and  signals.  The  clear  position  of  each  signal  and 
the  condition  of  each  track  circuit  is  repeated  on  the  model 
board  by  a  lj4-watt,  12-volt,  candelabrum  type  electric  lamp 
that  is  operated  on  a  6-volt  circuit.  About  80  lights  repeat 
the  various  signal  and  track  indications.  Two  manipulation 
charts,  mounted  on  the  side  of  the  model  board,  assist  the 
towcrman  in  picking  out  the  proper  levers  for  the  indicated 
movements. 

The  line  relays  and  the  signals,  in  the  limits  of  the  inter- 
locking, are  operated  from  a  14-cell,  18-volt,  type  A-6, 
225-a.  h.  storage  battery.  Outside  tlie  interlocking  limits 
16  cells  of  BSCO  battery  operate  the  distant  signals,  while 
12  cells  operate  the  line  circuits.  Three  cells  of  BSCO  bat- 
tery, connected  in  multiple,  operate  each  of  the  40  track  cir- 
cuits.    A  fixed  resistance  unit,  varying  from  0.1  to  0.3  ohms. 


Standard  approach,  detector  and  route  locking  circuits 
are  used.  Several  clockwork  time  releases  are  provided  in 
connection  with  the  approach  locking  circuits  on  the  high 
signals.  A  trap  circuit  is  installed  on  the  dead  section  of 
track  at  the  Clinton  street  trolley  crossing,  just  ahead  of 
signal  035  on  the  Lackawanna.  Several  telephones,  attached 
to  the  signal  cases  and  located  at  convenient  points,  permit 
communication  with  the  tower. 

The  signals  on  the  Lackawanna  are  of  style  B,  two-posi- 
tion, lower-quadrant  type,  while  those  on  the  Pennsylvania 
are  of  the  style  B  and  T-2,  three-position  upper-quadrant 
types;  except  that  the  distant  signals  are  two-position, 
upper-quadrant,  operating  from  45  to  90  degrees.  The 
normal  position  of  the  distant  signals  is  at  45  degrees.  The 
style  B  signals  on  the  Pennsylvania  are  equipped  with  the 
proper  attachments  for  giving  the  necessary  upper-quad- 
rant indications.  Pennsylvania  signals  04R  and  2  are  used 
as  block  signals.  The  lower  arm  on  signal  2  is  used  for 
switching  movements  into  the  Pennsylvania  yards  and  is 
controlled  by  hand-thrown  switches.  The  top  arms  on  the 
Lackawanna  are  for  main  line  movements,  while  the  second 
arm  is  fixed,  except  where  there  are  diverging  main  track 
movements.  The  lower  or  slow-speed  arm  leads  to  all 
routes. 

The  arms  of  all  signals  on  the  Pennsylvania,  except  the 


ElectroMechanaal  (SS /Machine) 

Mechanical 
27  Levers  for  34 syvitches 
II      „        ■■    II  signal!, 
38  Working  levers. 
2  Spare 
40  Lever  machine 

Eleclnc 
2!  Levers  for  34  swtlches 
I2_       '       "    Zlsignals. 
33  Working  levers 
7_5pare  units. 
40 Lever  machine 


Track  and   Signal  Layout  of  the  Delaware,   Lackawanna   & 
Western  Plant  at  Bailey  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

is  connected  in  series  with  each  track  battery.  The  track  bat- 
teries are  housed  in  battery  chutes,  while  the  sets  of  signal 
and  line  batteries  are  housed  in  20-way  wooden  battery  boxes. 

The  storage  battery  is  charged  by  a  1-kw.  direct  connected, 
220-volt,  60-cycle,  single-phase  motor  generator  set.  A  two- 
panel  switchboard  controls  the  charging  apparatus  and  the 
various  lighting  circuits.  Power  is  distributed  over  the  plant 
at  110  volts  for  supplying  the  five  7S-volt  lighting  trans- 
formers for  the  operation  of  the  signal  lights.  Each  signal 
arm  is  lighted  by  a  5 -watt,  13 -volt  Mazda  lamp  operated  on 
a  10- volt  circuit. 

The  pole  line  circuits  outside  the  interlocking  limits  re- 
quired 30  miles  of  No.  9  double-braid  weatherproof  iron 
wire,  and  52  miles  of  insulated  wire  was  used  outside  and 
18,000  ft.  inside  the  tower.  No.  8  iron  bond  wires,  with 
duplex  channel  pins,  were  used  on  rail  joints. 
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lower  arms  on  signals  02R  and  03R,  are  operative.  All  but 
two  of  the  28  slow-speed  signals  are  of  the  power  operated 
type.  Those  on  the  Lackawanna  are  of  the  2-A,  while  those 
on  the  PennsA'lvania  are  of  the  T-2  and  slot-arm  types.  The 
slow-speed  signals  are  attached  to  the  high-signal  post, 
where  possible.  Three  style  B  automatic  ground  signals 
were  removed  and  one  relocated. 

The  switches  are  operated  by  a  Garber  switch  and  lock 
movement.  A  circuit  controller,  operated  by  the  switch 
mechanism,  controls  a  polarized  relay  in  the  tower,  indi- 
cating the  position  of  the  switch  mechanism.  This  arrange- 
ment permits  the  selection  of  tlie  signal  control  wires  in  the 
tower  rather  than  at  the  switch.  Special  electric  locks  are 
placed  on  those  switches  which  face  the  normal  direction 
of  traffic,  and  where  a  track  intervenes  between  the  switch 
and  the  pipe  line.  This  prevents  the  switch  being  unlocked 
by  a  disarrangement  of  the  pipe  line. 

The  entire  work  was  handled  by  the  Buffalo  division 
construction  forces  of  the  Lackawanna,  under  the  direction 
of  and  with  plans  furnished  by  M.  E.  Smith,  signal  engi- 
neer. We  are  indebted  to  B.  T.  Anderson,  assistant  signal 
engineer,  for  the  rbove  information. 


Importance  or  Co.^l  in  India. — In  more  than  one  re- 
spect coal  is  the  most  important  mineral  mined  in  India. 
According  to  the  Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer,  it  gives 
direct  employment  to  about  180,000  persons,  its  value  at 
tlie  place  of  consumption  in  India  or  the  port  of  export  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  minerals  taken  together, 
and  nearly  the  whole  quantity  is  used  in  industrial  processes 
in  the  country,  exports  to  places  outside  India  being  for  the 
last  six  years  under  5  per  cent.  Practically  every  industry 
in  India  is  dependent  upon  coal  for  the  production  of 
power. 
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The  Progress  of  the  Japanese  Railroads 

Part  2 — A  Discussion  of  Track,  Roadway,  Signal  Stand- 
ards, Locomotive  and  Car  Practice  and  Administration 

By  Sukehiko  Goto  ' 

Civil  Engineer  for  the  Imperial  Government  Railways,  Tok3'0,  Japan. 

THE   standard  gage  of  the   Jajjanese   railways   is  3    ft.  four  track  lines.     On  not  a  few  sections  of  the  system  daily 

b   in.  and  the  .spacing  of  tracks  is  normally   12   ft.  train  movements  amount  to  30  or  more  on  single  track  and 

center  to  center,  although  13  ft.  is  used  on  some  of  60  or  more  on  double  track.     This  heavy  traffic  density  is 

the  main  lines  and  14  ft.  on  electrified  lines.    The  side  and  made  possible  by  the  short  distance  between  stations  which 

vertical  clearance,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  are  very  small,  generally  averages  between  three  and  four  miles. 
The  standard  roadbed  on  tangent  tracks  is  16  ft.  wide  with  Miie»geof 

.  "  .  .  „,,  tracks  in  operation 

ballast  sections  as  shown  on  the  typical  cross  section.     1  ne                                                                               on  December  31,  i9is 
ruling  grade  is  usually  2Y>  per  cent.     The  rails  are  mostly  jingle  track  5,000  miles 

,„  ,,^  '^    ,.    ,  ^         .     ^    '        '     -C  •      T  1     •  J  Double  track    734  mi  es 

60  lb.  or  lighter,  but  renewals  on  main  lines  are  being  made  Through  tracks   i  mile 

with  75-lb.  rails  of  A.  S.  C.  E.  section.    Originally  the  Eng-  srx"'traci«'.. ■.■.■.■.'.■.■.■.'.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.".:'.:■.::■.■. ::::".::        '4  Siies 

lish  bull  head  rails  were  used,  but  these  are  no  longer  in  „  .    ,.  rr:; — t~ 

,  °  Total  main  line 5,/ 35  miles 

track.  

Timber   cross   tics   are   u.sed,   usually   of   chestnut   wood.  Yard  and  side  tracks i.m  miles 

The  standard  dimensions  are  5  J/2  in.  by  8  in. -by  7  ft.     On  Total  all  tracks 8.840  miles 

tangent  level  tracks  14  or  15  ties  are  laid  to  the  ii  ft.  rail  jj^g  number  of  stations  including  all  block  stations  is  1,537. 
or  13  or  14  to  the  30  ft.  rail.     On  some  of  the  less  impor-  Switching  in   lapan  is  generally  done  by  the  usual  drill- 

tant  lines  only  12  ties  are  used.     An  exception  to  the  above  jj,g  n,ethod,  and"  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  gravity 

standard  is  found  on  the  Abt  rack  railway,  where  steel  ties  classification    yards    have    been  taken    into    consideration, 

have  been  in.stalled.    The  bridges  consist  principally  of  steel  ^he  first  hump  yard  to  be  placed  in  operation  is  at  the  Ta- 

truss  and  plate  girder  spans,  having  a  maximum  span  length  \^^^^  ^^.^tion  in  the  nortlicrn  suburb  of  Tokyo,  which  forms 

of  300  ft.    These  are  designed  for  a  live  loading  correspond-  ,^5  X^x^^^l  classification  yard  in  the  country.     It  is  one  and 

ing  to  Cooper's  E-33,  E-40  and  E-45.  one-half  miles  in  length  and  contains   24'  miles  of  tracks. 

In  contrast  with  conditions  in  America  the  local  stations  Twenty-four  hundred  cars  can  be  handled  through  this  yard 

in   Japan  usually  serve   a  dense  population,  calling  for  a  in  a  dav.     \A'ork  is  now  in  progress  on  a  similar  yard'  for 

considerable  amount  of  railway  business.      In   consequence  the  Shiiiagawa  station  which  will  be  much  larger, 
practically   all   stations   must   be   supplied   with   rather   ex-  "  r  -q 

tensive  track  and  station   facilities.      Station  platforms  fol-  OR.ADE  Keduction 

low  the  English  standard  and  are  as  a  rule  two  feet  above         Owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of  a  large  part  of  the 

the  top  of  the  rail.     Station  buildings  are  usually  of  wood  Japanese  islands,  railway  location  has  been  difficult  in  many 

construction.     Engine  houses  formerly  followed  the  English  portions  and  has  entailed  the  use  of  heavy  grades  and  sharp 

rectangular  design  of  brick  con.struction,  but  the  American  curvature.     Grades  of  3' j  per  cent  and  curves  of  9  deg.  are 

roundhouse  type  has   been   adopted   in   recent   years.     The  common,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Abt  rack  line  over  the  Usui 

diameter  of  turntables  is  usually  60   ft.  '  pass  a  6J  2  per  cent  grade  was  used.     On  the  Kagoshina  line. 

Single  track  lines  predominate,'  but  the  Tokaido  and  other  '"^  ^'"S'^  number  of  switch  backs  were  required. 
heavy  trunk  lines  are  double  track  with  a  few  sections  of         ^*  ^^f^*^  increased,  it  has  been  necessary  to  resort  to  re- 

construction  with  a  view  to  reducing  gradients  and  improv- 

.  '1"''"''.'^:^  ,^''"''''^'  »'^':,""""  of  'h«  history    growth,  organization  and  ing  the  alincment.     The  most  important  reconstruction  work 

tiattic   of  the   Japanese    railways   appeared    in    the   Railway   Age   Gazette   of  i.         u  i  n        t   i  i-    i_       v  i-      i      i       .1. 

October  12,  1917,  page  646,  has   been   donc   on   the    lokyo-Kobe   line,    particularly   the 
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Tokyo- Yokahama  section,  where  the  traffic  is  heaviest.  As 
originally  constructed,  the  grades  on  this  line  were  2  and 
lYi  per  cent,  and  they  have  been  reduced  by  reconstruction 
to  1  per  cent,  with  a  maximum  curvature  of  5J^  deg.  One 
of  the  largest  betterment  projects  under  way  at  present  is 
the  relocation  of  the  line  over  the  Hakone  pass  between 
Kozu  and  Numazu.  The  new  location  will  reduce  the  grade 
from  21/2  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  and  shorten  the  mileage  from 
37  miles  to  30  miles.  It  involves  the  construction  of  a  tunnel 
S  miles  in  length.  The  character  of  this  project  is  shown 
on  a  map  and  profile. 

Electritication 

Electrification  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  track 
capacity  of  the  heavy  grade  line  over  the  Usui  pass  between 
Yokogawa  and  Karuizawa.  The  country  in  this  region  is 
very  difficult,  the  line  making  a  climb  of  1,817  ft.  in  a  dis- 
tance of  S.25  miles  and  involving  a  grade  of  6^  per  cent, 
which  necessitated  the  use  of  a  rack.  There  are  26  tunnels 
having  a  total  length  of  14,638  ft.  The  slow  speed  of  the 
rack  locomotives,  5  miles  per  hour,  greatly  restricted  the 
capacity  of  the  line  and,  coupled  with  the  large  number  of 
tunnels,  caused  great  inconvenience  to  passenger  and  train 
crews  because  of  smoke.  By  1909,  the  traffic  was  greater 
than  could  be  handled  over  this  line  with  the  maximum  pos- 
sible number  of  train  movements,  and  it  was  decided  to  re- 
sort to  electric  traction  which  was  placed  in  service  in  1912. 
Electric  rack  locomotives  of  German  make,  weighing  42^ 
tons  each,  are  used,  which  will  handle  eight  cars  at  a  speed 
of  11  miles  per  hour  over  the  6  ^  per  cent  grade.  The  loco- 
motives are  equipped  with  two  direct  current  series  motors 
of  330  hp.,  one  geared  to  the  driving  wheels  and  the  other  to 
the  rack  machinery  so  that  the  locomotives  can  be  operated 
either  by  adhesion  or  the  rack,  or  both.     Current  is  supplied 


The  most  recent  development  is  the  electrification  of  subur- 
ban service  between  Tokyo  and  Yokahama,  a  distance  of  18 
miles  which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1915. 

Six  hundred  volts  direct  current  is  used  on  all  of  the 
lines.  On  the  initial  projects  the  double  trolley  system  was 
used,  but  the  single-trolley  rail-return  system  was  adopted 
on  all  the  later  lines,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  change  the 
older  systems  to  the  single  trolley  system.  Thus  far  the 
electrification  applies  only  to  suburban  service  involving 
trains  of  two  or  three  cars.  The  latest  plan  under  considera- 
tion is  the  use  of  electric  locomotives  to  handle  the  through 


Map  of  Japan  Showing  Railways 


at  600  volts,  using  the  third  rail  on  the  main  track  and  an 
overhead  system  on  side  tracks  and  yards.  Under  the 
operating  system  in  use  the  locomotives  are  usually  used 
double  headed.  Steam  power,  is,  however,  still  used  on  the 
rack  section  for  handling  freight  trains. 

Electrification  has  also  been  adopted  for  suburban  service 
in  and  around  Tokyo.  This  had  its  inception  in  1907  on  a 
suburban  belt  line,  the  Yamanote,  which  serves  as  an  outer 
connection  for  most  of  the  main  lines  radiating  from  the 
city.  Following  this,  several  lines  were  electrified  for  short 
distances  into  the  suburbs  and  later  electric  power  was  in- 
troduced on  a  line  passing  through  the  center  of  the  city. 


trains   on   the   Tokyo-Kobe   line   within   the   citj'   limits   of 
Tokyo. 

Improvements  at  Tokyo 
Terminal  improvements  of  an  important  character  have 
been  under  way  in  the  city  of  Tokjo  for  a  great  many  years, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  construction  of  the  new 
Tokyo  central  station  and  a  through  connecting  line  to  afford 
a  direct  junction  between  the  Tokaido  or  main  western  line 
with  the  Northeastern  line.  Formerly  these  two  railroads 
had  separate  terminals  three  miles  apart,  known  respectively 
as  the  Shimbashi  terminal  and  tlie  Ueno,  located  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  business  center  of  the  city.    The  only  connection 
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between  the  two  railway  systems  was  by  means  of  the  Ya- 
manote  belt  line,  a  line  of  low  capacity  which  has  become 
greatly  overtaxed  with  increased  traffic. 

The  construction  of  the  connecting  line  through  the  center 
of  the  city  with  a  single  station  to  serve  both  railroads  was 


Hard  Rock  E.xcavatiC' 
Roadbed  Sections 

under  consideration  as  early  as  1896,  but  little  was  accom- 
plished other  than  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  property  until 
after  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904-OS.  The  central 
station  was  completed  in  1914  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
connecting  line,  while  the  rest  of  it  is  still  under  construc- 
tion.    The  completion  of  the  new  station  has  made  it  pos- 
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sible  to  transform  tlie  old  Shimbashi  station  into  a  freight 
terminal,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  planned  to  make  ex- 
tensive terminal  developments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  south- 
western entrance  to  the  city,  where  a  considerable  area  of 
land  lias  been  made  available  by  reclamation  from  Tokyo 
bay. 


The  connecting  line  referred  to  above  is  an  elevated  struc- 
ture carrying  four  tracks,  two  of  which  are  used  for  subur- 
ban service  and  two  for  through  train  service,  operated  by 
electric  traction  and  steam  respectively.  E.xcept  for  a  .^mall 
portion  of  the  line,  the  tracks  are  carried  on  masonry  and 
steel  viaducts,  concrete  or  brick  arches  spanning  between 
masonry  piers  being  the  standard  construction  with  steel 
plate  girder  structures   supported   on   steel  columns   for  the 


Standard  Clearance  Diagram 

street  subways.    The  floor  thickness  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  the  use  of  half-through  girders  with  solid  floors. 

Signaling 

The  safety  system  on  Japanese  railways  has  very  much 
in  common  with  that  in  use  on  English  roads.  Traffic  on 
main  lines  is  handled  exclusively  under  the  block  system, 
the  manual  block  instrument  being  used  on  double-track 
lines  and  the  tablet  controlling  block  apparatus  on  single- 
track  lines.     The  electric  lines  are  protected  by  automatic 
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signals  of  the  Hall  type.  Semaphores  are  in  general  use 
on  main  lines,  while  disc  signals  are  used  on  sidings,  ihe 
important  stations  are  provided  with  mechanical  interlock- 
ing, while  at  smaller  intermediate  stations,  where  traffic  is 
not   he^v\\    a   ver>-   simple    interlocking   method    is   in   use. 
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Siemens  &  Halske's  interlocking  apparatus,  designed  for  use 
with  the  block  sy.-iem,  has  recently  been  installed  between 
Kyoto  and  Kobe,  one  of  the  heaviest  traffic  sections  of  the 
steam  lines  in  Japan,  where  the  number  of  daily  train  move- 
ments is  60  and  more,  and  where  the  interlocking  and  block 
systems  in  use  on  the  other  steam  lines  were  found  inade- 
quate to  insure  safety. 

Locomotive  Practice 

In  the  initial  stage  of  the  Japanese  railways  all  the  con- 
struction work  was  undertaken  by  English  engineers,   and 


throughout  the  system.  A  further  advance  in  this  direction 
was  represented  by  4-4-2  and  2-6-0  types,  which  were  in- 
stalled in  1911  on  certain  of  the  main  trunk  lines  on  which 
these  locomotives  are  now  generally  in  use  for  through  pas- 
senger service. 

The  freight  locomotives  of  the  tank  type  consist  mainly 
of  0-6-0,  0-6-2  and  2-6-2  wheel  arrangements,  the  number 
of  2-6-4  and  4-6-2  types  being  very  small.  In  the  closing 
years  of  the  era  of  Meiji  a  number  of  0-10-0  type  engines 
were  designed  for  use  on  heavy  grades.  Among  the  freight 
engines,  with  tenders,  2-6-0  types  claim  the  bulk  of  the  stock, 


Mallet  Type  Locomotive  of  German  Make 


the  locomotives  in  use  were  imported  exclusively  from  Eng- 
land. That  country  long  maintained  a  place  as  the  guide 
of  railroading  in  Japan,  monopolizing  the  supplying  of 
equipment  for  many  years.  From  1887,  however,  motive 
power  of  American  and  German  manufacture  began  to  come 
in  arid  toward  the  close  of  the  period  under  review  the  loco- 
motives made  in  America  claimed  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  the  whole  stock  than  those  of  England.  A  few  engines 
were  also  imported  from  Switzerland,  while  others  were  built 


the  remainder  being  of  the  2-8-0  and  2-8-2  types.  Toward 
the  closing  years  of  the  Meiji  era,  the  demand  for  2-8-0 
types  increased  and  a  number  of  0-6-6-0  Mallet  compounds 
were  ordered  from  the  United  States. 

Only  a  few  locomotives  were  designed  specially  for  serv- 
ice in  yards.  The  greater  part  of  those  now  employed  in 
this  work  are  engines  which  have  been  transferred  from 
freight  service  when  increases  in  traffic  rendered  them  no 
longer  capable  of  handling  the  road   work.     With   the   in- 


Track  Elevation  in  Tokyo 


in  workshops  in  Japan.  However,  these  were  insignificant 
in  number  as  compared  with  those  introduced  from  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  America.  It  may  be  noted  that,  while 
Japan  has  never  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  standards 
of  locomotive  practice  in  the  Occident,  she  has  done  prac- 
tically nothing  for  which  she  could  claim  originality. 

The  wheel  arrangement  for  tank  locomotives  in  passenger 
service  has  gradually  advanced  from  2-4-0  to  2-4-2,  while 
that  for  the  tender  type  passenger  engines  has  developed 
from  0-4-2  to  4-4-0,  the  latter  type  being  the  most  common 


crease  of  train  load,  not  only  0-4-0,  but  0-6-0  locomotives  of 
the  smaller  type  were  found  inadequate  for  switching  pur- 
poses, and  in  consequence  a  number  of  0-6-0  of  larger  type 
and  0-6-2  engines  were  withdrawn  from  the  main  line  serv- 
ice for  use  in  large  yards. 

Like  the  Americans,  the  Japanese  have  failed  to  realize 
satisfactory  progress  with  compound  engines  which  are 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  and  most  efficient  form  of  loco- 
motive in  Europe.  The  first  compound  locomotive  installed 
upon  Japanese  railways  was  put  to  work  in  May,  1893.     A 
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small  number  of  additional  compound  engines  were  added 
year  after  year,  but  the  stock  of  this  type  was  by  no  means 
great,  totaling  only  54  out  of  a  total  of  2377  in  1912.  The 
reason  why  the  compound  principle  as  applied  to  the  loco- 
motives has  failed  to  commend  itself  to  Japanese  practice 
lies  in  the  fact  that  its  structure  is  extremely  complicated. 
Japanese  railways  are  diversified  by  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  grades,  and  this  fact  makes  it  impossible  to  work 
the  compound  engines  to  advantage,  while  in  addition  vari- 
ous difficulties  attend  the  design  of  four-cylinder  compounds 
adaptable  to  the  narrow  gage  railways. 

Japan  has  adopted  superheated  locomotives  e.xtensively. 
Occidental  practice  has  been  applied  here,  although  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  about  1902-3,  when  the  Schmidt  super- 
heater was  coming  into  general  use  a  smokebo.x  superheater 
was  manufactured  for  trial  purposes  in  Japan,  Imt  the  test 
did  not  develop  the  desired  results.  The  adoption  of  the 
Schmidt  superheater  in  Japanese  railways  dates  from  1911, 
when  some  engines  ordered  from  Germany  were  put  in  serv- 
ice on  the  State  Railways.  These  were  followed  by  other 
locomotives  ordered  from  America. 

Because  of  English  influence  the  continuous  vacuum 
brakes  were  adopted  and  are  now  in  general  use.  Locomo- 
tives on  the  Hokkaido  Colliery  Railway  were  equipped  with 
Westinghouse  compressed   air   brakes,   but  these  were  sub- 


Largest  Tank  Locomotive  in  Japan 

sequently  taken  out  of  service  for  the  purpose  of  standardiz- 
ing the  operating  equipment  on  the  State  Railway  system. 
The  rack  rail  locomotives  over  the  Usui  Railway  are  pro- 
vided with  band  and  counter-pressure  brakes. 

From  the  first,  couplers  of  the  English  pattern  were  em- 
ployed on  the  Japanese  railways  not  only  for  locomotives 
imported  from  England  but  also  for  those  imported  from 
other  countries.  The  English  types  were  also  used  in  Kyushu 
which  is  separated  from  the  main  island  by  the  Shimonoseki 
strait,  while,  in  the  Hokkaido,  automatic  couplers  of  Ameri- 
can type  were  adopted  by  the  government  lines.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  English  type  compels  men  to  go  between  cars, 
the  maximum  tractive  capacity  of  the  coupler  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  anything  but  adequate,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
limitation  upon  its  strength  may  finally  hamper  the  necessary 
development  of  the  motive  power  itself.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  American  coupler  is  judged  as  a  decided  improve- 
ment upon  the  English.  The  only  disadvantage  inherent  in 
its  structure  is  that  the  coupler  ddes  not  admit  of  being 
partially  remodeled,  and  the  trouble  of  w^holesale  reconstruc- 
tion involved  in  the  remodeling  of  the  coupler  has  so  far 
deterred  the  railway  management  from  bringing  about  the 
important  reform,  save  for  a  slight  improvement  effected  in 
the  matter  of  strength. 

Fuel 

Fuel  for  use  in  locomotives  was  at  first  furnished  niainlv 
by  coal  of  high  quality  produced  in  the  islands  of  Kyushu 


and  Hokkaido.  After  years  of  careful  inquiries  into  the 
relative  merits  of  products  of  various  localities,  the  railway 
management  has  succeeded  in  effecting  an  important  saving 
in  tliis  item  of  cost  by  the  wise  selection  of  coal  of  the  kind 
which  is  at  once  economical  and  efficient. 

About  1898  a  trial  use  was  made  of  oil,  and  it  gave  good 
satisfaction,  while  emitting  very  little  smoke.  These  advan- 
tages coupled  with  the  low  price  which  generally  obtained  at 
that  time,  induced  the  railway  management  to  adopt  oil  in 
part  of  the  engines  employed  on  the  Usui,  the  Shin-Etsu, 
and  the  O-U  lines.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  gradual  rise 
in  the  price  of  oil,  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  was  found  un- 
economical and  was  discontinued. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  Japanese  railways  all  locomotives 
were  imported  from  England  through  the  medium  of  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  were  operated  by  English  enginemen.  It 
is  true  that  during  40  years  of  railway  development  marked 
progress  was  made  in  the  matter  of  speed,  tractive  power,  de- 
sign and  material,  but  for  all  that,  Japan  failed  to  reach 
a  state  of  independence  as  regards  a  supply  of  equipment. 
•The  greater  part  of  the  stock  in  use  on  the  State  and  private 
railways  was  represented  by  engines  ordered  from  abroad. 
They  were  built  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  of  the 
Railway  Board  with  respect  to  the  general  arrangement 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  principal  parts,  but  Japan  was 
dependent  solely  upon  the  design  and  workmanship  of  for- 
eign meclianics  for  the  details. 

From  about  1893  spasmodic  attempts  were  made  to  manu- 
facture locomotives  at  more  than  one  railway  shop  in  Japan, 
but  these  shops,  originally  designed  for  the  repair  of  engines, 
were  inadequately  equipped  for  manufacture.  It  was  not 
until  1896,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Kisha  Seizo  Kaisho 
in  Osaka,  that  the  corner  stone  was  laid  for  tlie  locomotive 
industry  in  Japan.  The  nationalization  of  the  railways  gave 
no  small  impetus  to  the  w-ork  of  car-building  in  Japan,  and 
in  1908  the  Kawasako  Dockyard  Company  commenced 
building  locomotives  at  the  branch  plant  at  Hyogo.  By  1910- 
11  the  two  foregoing  plants  attained  a  state  of  great  efficiency 
in  the  matter  of  workmanship  as  well  as  capacity.  The  re- 
sult was  the  gradual  shrinkage  of  foreign  imports  and  in 
1912  the  entire  order  of  new  engines  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
was  given  to  these  two  plants. 

The  steady  progress  made  in  the  building  of  locomotives 
at  home  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  parts  and  appurte- 
nances, and  at  present  this  has  also  reached  a  stage  of  inde- 
pendence, although  the  country  is  still  dependent  upon  for- 
eign manufactures  for  the  supply  of  materials.  Because  of 
the  efforts  of  the  railway  authorities  in  helping  forward 
Japan's  locomotive  industry  more  than  $2,000,000  was  kept 
at  home  through  the  stoppage  of  foreign  importations  of 
engines. 

R.-\ILWAY   RZSE.^RCH  WORK 

Technical  test  work  on  Japanese  railways  began  in  1907 
when  a  laboratory  was  created  to  conduct  tests  and  ex- 
periments on  cement,  volcanic  ashes,  fuel,  paints,  oils  and 
fats  and  all  other  kinds  of  railway  materials  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  [iropcr  guidance  to  purchasing  officers.  In  1912, 
the  scope  of  work  in  the  laboratory  was  extended  to  cover 
technical  research  on  all  matters  relative  to  railway  mate- 
rials. Special  attention  is  paid  to  articles  of  Japanese  pro- 
duction with  the  idea  of  fostering  domestic  industry.  Still 
more  appreciable  are  the  results  of  investigation  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  railway  materials. 

A  second  laboratory  was  established  in  1912  with  the 
object  of  investigating  the  physical  properties  of  railway 
materials.  The  functions  of  this  laboratory  are  to  make  tests 
upon  the  principal  items  to  be  purchased  to  investigate  speci- 
fications for  purchase;  to  test  the  efficiency  of  finished  mate- 
rials; and  to  e.xamine  the  rejected  materials  and  trace  the 
cause. 

\  locomotive  testing  plant  was  constructed  in  1911  to  de- 
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ttrmine  the  proportions  of  locomotives  and  parts  best  suited 
for  the  narrow  gage  lines  of  the  railways,  and  to  ascertain 
the  relative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal.  The  plant 
is  of  practically  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exhibition.  During 
1914-15,  19  tests  were  conducted  on  the  efficiency  of  loco- 
motives in  addition  to  the  making  of  chemical  analyses  of 
137  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  trial  burning  of  46  kinds  of  coal. 
In  view  of  the  prospective  shortage  in  the  supply  of  the 
Japanese  chestnut  timber  which  represents  the  bulk  of  cross 
tie  material  for  the  railways,  technical  research  was  started 
regarding  possible  substitutes.  Some  40,000  ties  of  Japanese 
chestnut,  obtuse  ground  cypress  and  10  other  kinds  of  timber 
were  procured,  and  after  creosoting,  were  laid  in  the  different 
tracks  in  order  to  ascertain  their  actual  service. 

Education 
In  order  to  meet  a  growing  need  for  technically-trained 
help  it  was  decided  in  May,  1909,  to  provide  an  institution 
to  give  vocational  education  to  railway  employees.  A  num- 
ber of  district  institutes  were  established  in  the  different  di- 
visions for  the  purpose  of  instructing  young  employees  in 
practical  knowledge  directly  bearing  on  outdoor  work,  while 
a  central  institute  was  created  at  Tokyo  to  cover  railway 
technology  of  a  higher  character.  Students  were  selected  by 
examination  from  among  the  employees  in  the  general  offices 
and  among  graduates  of  the  district  institutes,  special  care 
being  taken  in  filling  up  the  classes  with  students  possessed 
of  reliable  character  and  practical  ability  as  demonstrated 
in  their  actual  service. 

Although  the  institutes  showed  very  satisfactory  results, 
the  arrangements  of  their  courses  developed  a  tendency 
toward  purely  academic  exercises  rather  than  the  practical 
study  of  railroading.  Accordingly,  the  regulations  of  both 
the  central  and  district  institutes  were  revised  in  1913  to 
establish  a  more  emphatic  distinction  between  the  two,  the 
first  being  devoted  to  the  scientific  study  of  railway  busi- 
ness in  general,  and  the  latter  to  teach  and  train  appren- 
tices for  a  term  of  six  months  in  practical  station  and 
engine  house  service.  The  tentral  institute  was  divided  in- 
to four  courses,  business,  mechanical,  electrical  and  English 
language,  while  the  school  term  was  extended  to  18  months. 

Accompanying  the  classroom  work,  the  students  are 
taken  on  excursions  at  frequent  intervals,  making  a  round 
of  visits  to  various  tourist  points  and  manufacturing  centers 
where  they  observed  the  relation  of  business  to  freight  traf- 
fic. Special  attention  was  paid  to  acquainting  the  students 
with  general  features  of  railways  as  the  minds  of  railway 
employees  are  too  liable  to  run  in  the  narrow  grooves  de- 
fined by  the  scope  of  their  immediate  duties. 

Dormitories  were  provided  to  train  the  Students  in  regu- 
lar habits  under  the  charge  of  a  special  inspector,  so  that 
they  may  learn  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  life  of  co- 
operation es.sential  to  railway  service  in  which  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  among  the  rank  and  file  is  of  no  less  im- 
portance than   in  the  army. 

The  roll  of  students  at  the  central  institute  for  1914-15 
included  a  total  of  134,  while  80  were  graduated.  During 
the  same  year  the  district  institutes  graduated  2,002  students, 
of  which  357  took  the  regular  business  or  technical  course 
and  the  rest  took  special  instruction — 328  for  conductors  or 
stationmen,  667  for  firemen,  45  for  motormen,  439  for  tele- 
graph operators,  64  for  car  inspectors  and  182  for  engincmcn. 

Safety  First  in  Japan 
"Safety  First"  work  on  Japanese  railways  is  still  in  a 
])rimitive  stage.  In  September,  1913,  an  accident  preven- 
tion committee  was  organized  in  the  Railway  Board  under 
the  supervision  of  the  vice-president  to  investigate  accidents 
and  make  suggestions  for  preventing  their  recurrence. 
.\bout  that  time  the  existing  local  safety  associations  were 
reorganized    and    unified    so    that    the    co-operation    among 


the  units  might  be  fully  insured.  Separate  meetings  of  the 
working  forces  are  held  monthly  at  various  points  on  the 
line  to  discuss  safety  matters  and  various  divisional  meet- 
ings are  also  conducted. 

Each  employee  is  subjected  to  a  physical  examination  at 
the  time  of  his  emplo\-mcnt,  and  in  case  of  enginemen  and 
firemen  the  examination  is  made  regularly  once  a  year.  A 
number  of  experts  are  sent  around  to  deliver  lectures  on 
sanitation  to  employees,  and  circulars  and  bulletins  on 
sanitary  and  medical  matters  are  distributed  from  time  to 
time.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  provision  of  sanitary 
arrangements  for  workshops. 

Relief  Assocl-vtions 

Relief  provision  was  maintained  under  the  old  regime, 
but  the  sums  allowed  were  inadequate.  After  the  nationali- 
zation of  the  leading  private  railways  a  relief  association  was 
organized  based  on  a  labor  insurance  system.  Under  the 
new  arrangements  a  material  increase  was  effected  in  the 
grants  made  in  case  of  injuries  sustained  in  the  discharge 
of  duties,  while  death  and  old  age  benefits  were  fixed  at 
graded  rates  determined  in  consideration  of  age,  wages  and 
tenure  of  service.  Lastly  the  allowance  of  refunds  of  the 
subscription  was  provided  for  in  case  of  withdrawal  from 
service.  The  stock  fund  of  the  association  consists  of  sub- 
scriptions from  tlie  members  and  an  annual  govenmient  sub- 
sidy to  the  amount  of  2  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  earnings  of 
the  members. 

Membership  is  compulsory  or  optional,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  service.  The  roll  of  the  association  on  March 
31,  1915,  shows  105,854  members,  of  which  94,402  were 
compulsory'  members,  534  optional  members  and  10,918  of 
a  special  class.  There  are  several  grades  of  grants,  depend- 
ing upon  the  seriousness  of  the  injury,  varying  from  an 
amount  equal  to  wages  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  seven 
months  to  two  years  and  six  months,  to  an  amotmt  equal  to 
six  months'  wages.  The  government  furnishes  medical  at- 
tention and  hospital  services  free  to  railway  employees  in- 
jured on  dutv. 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  AUGUSTi 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents 
that  occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  .August,  1917: 

Collisions 

Kind  of  Kind  of 

Date         Road                                 Place  accident  train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

1.     iNorfolk  &  \V Rippon.  be  F.  &  F  2  J 

1.  N.  Y.  N,  H.  &  H Willimantic.  be  P.  &  F  0  15 

5.     ChicaKo  M.  &  St.  P. .  Milwaukee.  be  P.  &  P.  5  0 

8.     N.    Y.    Central Geneva.  xc  F.  &  F  2  0 

15,  Ches.  &  Ohio Mead's.  xc  P. '  0  1 

15.  Southern  Pac Hafed,  Nev.  be  F.  &  F.  4  • 

15.  M.  K.  &  Tex Watauga  be  P.  &  F.  2  4 

19.  Penn E.  PittsburRh  xc  F.   &F  3  J 

21.  N.   Y.   Central Albany  xc  F.  &  F.  0         0 

t24.     Peoria  &  E Mansfield  re  F.  &  P  ■>       ii 

24.     M.  K.  &  Tex Wilton.  Mo.  be  F.  &  F.  1         1 

30.  Ky.  &  Ind.  Term Louisville.  be  P.  &  F.  0         1 

DerailnieKts 

Cause  of  Kind  of 

Date         Road                                 Place            derailment  train           Kil'd   Inj'd 

2.  Kalt.    &    Ohio Frederick.               neg.  F.                2         4 

5.     Central  Ga Hatcher's.             washout  P. 

t7.  Natchez.  U.  &  R I'rania,  La.  unx  F.  5  0 

17.  N.    Y.    Central Gouverneur.  derail  F.  2  0 

20.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H Hartford.  ace.  obst.  P.  0  2 

20.  N.  v.  N.  H.  &  H Saybrook  T'n.  ace.  obsi.  F.  0  0 

22.  Toledo  &  O.  C LimeCitv.  unx  P.  I       27 

t30.     Gulf  Coast  L Cholpc.  La.  P.  2         4 

31.  Southern    Constitution.  P.  1  1 

Other  Accidents 

Kind  of  Kind  of 

Date          Road                                    Place                 accident  train           Kil'd   Inj'i 

11.     Western  Md Connellsville.          boiler  F.                0         2 

'  Abbreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident  List: 

re.    Rear    collision be,    ButtinK    collision xc.    Other    colIisiDns b, 

broken d,      Defective unf,      Unforeseen     obstruction unx,     Unex- 

llaincd derail.    Open    derailirg    switch ms,    Misplaced    switch ace. 

obst..   Accidental   obstruction malice,    Malicious  obstruction   of  track,  etc. 

boiler.  Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire.  Cars  burned  while  run- 
ning  P.   or    Pass..    Passenger   train F    or   Ft..    Freight    train    (includ- 

inc  empty  engines,   work   trains,   etc.) Asterisk,   Wreck  whollv   or   partly 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 
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The  trains  in  collision  at  Rippon,  W.  Va.,  on  the  1st  were 
through  freights,  and  4  engines  and  10  cars  were  wrecked. 
Two  firemen  were  killed  and  5  other  trainmen  were  injured. 
The  wreck  took  fire  but  the  fire  did  but  little  damage.  The 
collision  was  due  to  the  concurrent  failure  of  trainmen  and 
an  operator.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  northbound  train 
overlooked  a  meeting  order  and  an  operator  failed  to  display 
his  stop  signal. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Willimantic,  Conn.,  on  the  1st 
were  an  eastbound  passenger  train  and  a  locomotive  without 
a  train,  running  west.  The  collision  occurred  within  yard 
limits  and  both  trains  were  moving  at  moderate  speeds. 
Fifteen  passengers  were  slightly  injured.  The  light  engine 
was  not  running  under  control  as  required  by  rule. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  were  through  passenger  trains.  Both  engines 
were  damaged.  Five  persons  were  killed:  the  engineman  of 
Train  No.  3  and  four  trespassers  riding  on  the  end  of  the 
mail  car  of  Train  No.  58. 

The  collision  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  the  8th  occurred  within 
yard  limits.  Two  light  engines  moving  south  collided  with 
another  light  engine  moving  north.  Two  employees  were 
killed.  The  cause  of  the  collision  was  a  mistake  in  hand 
signaling;  the  men  in  charge  of  the  southbound  engines  (173 
and  1785)  acted  on  a  motion  from  a  switch  tender  which 
was  intended  for  engine  No.  3783. 

The  train  involved  in  the  collision  at  Mead's,  Ky.,  on 
the  15th  was  westbound  passenger  No.  23.  The  train  col- 
lided with  a  car  standing  on  the  main  track  which  had 
escaped  control  on  a  mine  track,  where  it  was  being  moved 
down  grade  by  mine  employees.  The  engineman  was  in- 
jured and  about  25  persons  in  the  coaches  were  slightly  hurt 
by  broken  glass.  The  car  had  escaped  from  the  mine  track 
Ijccause  of  the  failure  of  a  derail  to  stop  it.  The  derail  was 
spiked  to  an  unsound  tie  and  the  car  pushed  it  to  one  side. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Hafed, 
Nev.,  on  the  15th  were  eastbound  extra  freight  No.  2516 
and  a  westbound  local  freight.  Both  engines  and  ten  cars 
were  wrecked.  One  engineman,  one  brakeman,  one  other 
employee,  and  one  trespasser  were  killed.  The  eastbound 
train  had  passed  a  distant  signal  at  caution  but  had  not 
been  promptly  brought  under  control;  and  the  westbound 
liad  encroached  on  the  right  of  the  eastbound,  trying  to 
reach  Hafed  when  there  was  not  time  to  do  so. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Watauga,  Tex.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th  were  a  northbound  passenger  and  a  southbound 
freight.  The  freight  had  been  brought  ta  a  stop  and  was 
being  backed  into  a  side  track.  The  engineman  and  fire- 
man of  the  passenger  train  were  killed  and  four  passengers 
were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the 
19th  were  an  eastbound  through  freight  and  another  freight 
which  was  switching  on  the  main  track.  Ten  cars  were 
wrecked  and  the  conductor,  engineman  and  one  brakeman 
of  the  through  freight  were  killed  and  two  trainmen  were 
injured.  The  cause  of  the  collision  was  disregard  of  a  stop 
signal  by  the  through  freight. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  .Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  21st  were 
an  eastbound  "hill  pull,"  a  light  engine  and  a  "yard  pull." 
Three  locomotives  and  several  cars  were  damaged.  The 
"hill  pull"  became  uncontrollable  on  a  steep  descending 
grade  and  collided  with  a  light  engine,  which  was  not  in 
motion,  and  this  in  turn  struck  the  "yard  pull,"  near  North 
Pearl  street.  As  the  "hill  pull"  departed  from  West  Albany 
yard,  a  knuckle  opened  on  the  west  end  of  fourth  car,  and, 
following  this  the  angle  cock  was  closed  to  enable  trainmen 
to  release  the  air  brakes.  When  the  train  was  recoupled 
it  appears  that  the  brakeman  neglected  to  open  the  angle 
cock  and  the  men  in  charge  of  the  train  neglected  to  test  the 
brakes,  thus  leaving  the  train  with  insufficient  brake  power. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Mansfield,  111.,  at   1    a.  m.  on 


the  24th  were  eastbound  pas.senger  Xo.  44  and  a  following 
freight  train.  The  passenger  train  was  standing  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  the  rear  car,  a  sleeping  car,  was  wrecked.  Two 
passengers  were  killed  and  1 1  were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Wilton,  Mc,  on  the  24th 
were  westbound  freight  No.  93  and  eastbound  freight  No. 
72.  Both  engines  and  two  cars  were  damaged.  One  tres- 
passer was  killed  and  one  injured.  The  cause  of  the  col- 
lision was  that  train  No.  72  had  become  more  than  12  hours 
late  (thus  losing  its  right  to  the  road)  and  had  not  been 
protected  by  flag.     The  westbound  train  had  stopped. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Kentucky  8:  Indiana  Ter- 
minal at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  30th  were  a  passenger  train 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  drawn  by  a  locomotive  of  the 
Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal,  and  a  freight  train  being 
pushed  by  a  locomotive  of  the  Illinois  Central.  The  engine 
of  the  passenger  train  and  three  cars  of  the  freight  were 
wrecked.     The  fireman  of  the  passenger  train  was  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Frederick,  Md.,  on  the  2nd  was 
an  eastbound  freight.  Two  trainmen  were  killed  and  four 
were  injured.  A  car  in  the  middle  of  the  train  was  de- 
railed, and  fell  in  front  of  a  westbound  freight  which  was 
passing  at  the  time  and  18  cars  were  derailed.  The  car 
in  the  eastbound  train  was  buckled  and  knocked  off  the  track 
when  the  slack  was  closed  up  by  two  pushing  engines. 

The  train  derailed  near  Hatcher's  Station,  Ga.,  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  was  passenger  No.  20.  The  first  three 
cars  were  thrown  off  the  track  at  a  washout  and  a  passen- 
ger coach  was  ditched.     The  injuries  are  all  reported  slight. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Natchez,  Urania  &  Ruston, 
near  Urania,  La.,  on  the  10th  was  a  freight  train  loaded 
with  logs,  descending  a  grade.  The  locomotive  was  over- 
turned and  five  persons  were  killed.  These  were  a  woman 
and  three  children  riding  on  the  locomotive  and  the  engine- 
man,  the  engineman  having  been  scalded  fatally  while  try- 
ing to  release  the  woman  and  children  from  beneath  the 
overturned  locomotive.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  is  re- 
ported  as  not  ascertained. 

The  train  derailed  near  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  on  the  17th, 
was  a  northbound  freight.  The  engine  was  thrown  off  the 
track  at  a  derailing  switch  and  fell  down  a  bank;  and  the 
engineman  and   fireman   were  killed. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, Valley  division,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  20th  was 
a  northbound  passenger.  The  engine  was  overturned  and 
the  engineman  and  fireman  were  injured.  The  derailment 
was  caused  by  a  plank  which  had  been  placed  as  a  barrier 
by  street  repairers,  and  had  been  knocked  down  onto  one 
rail  of  the  track. 

The  train  derailed  near  Saybrook  Junction,  Conn.,  on  the 
20th  was  an  eastbound  locomotive  with  no  cars.  It  was 
thrown  off  the  track  and  overturned  at  a  crossing  by  strik- 
ing an  automobile.  The  engineman  and  fireman  escaped 
with  slight  injuries.  Out  of  9  persons  in  the  automobile, 
8  were  killed. 

The  train  derailed  at  Lime  City,  Ohio,  on  the  22nd  was 
an  excursion  carrying  the  Columbus  Retail  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  engine  was  overturned,  and  a  traveling  fire- 
man, riding  in  the  cab,  was  killed.  Twenty-five  passen- 
gers and  two  trainmen  were  injured.  The  derailment  was 
caused  by  spread  track.  An  officer  of  the  road  writes  that 
"just  what  spread  the  track  is  as  yet  undetermined,  a  pecu- 
liar feature  being  that  the  track  was  spread  not  only  at  the 
point  of  derailment,  but  for  a  distance  of  some  300  feet 
beyond  the  point  where  tlie  train  finally  stopped.  This 
spreading,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  cau.sed  by  the  de- 
railed train,  as  it  did  not  pass  over  this  300  feet  of  track. 
Whether  this  spread  was  caused  by  a  loose  wheel,  or  some- 
thing dragging  on  some  train  which  passed  ahead  of  the  de- 
railed train,  is  as  yet  undetermined.  Another  peculiar  fea- 
ture is  that  eight  trains  had  passed  over  this  track  in  the 
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preceding  12  hours,  and  the  engineers  in  charge  of  these 
trains  all  testify  that  there  was  nothing  noticed  to  indicate 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  the  track.  Of  these 
eight  trains,  three  were  passenger  trains." 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  near  Cholpe, 
La.,  on  the  30th  was  eastbound  passenger  No.  2.  The  de- 
railment was  due  to  the  breaking  of  a  switch  as  the  train 
passed  over  it.  Tlie  first  two  cars  were  overturned.  One 
passenger  was  killed  and  the  conductor,  engineman  and  four 
passengers  were  injured,  the  conductor  fatally. 

The  train  derailed  near  Constitution,  Ga.,  on  the  31st  was 
local  passenger  No.  4.  The  engine  and  the  baggage  car  were 
overturned,  and  the  engineman  and  fireman  were  seriously 
scalded.     The  engineman  subsequently  died  of  his  injuries. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  near  Connellsville,  Pa., 
on  the  11th  was  a  westbound  freight.  The  boiler  of  the 
locomotive  exploded  and  the  engineman  and  fireman  were 

injured.  . , 

Elearic  Car  Accidents.— Oi  the  12  serious  accidents  on 
trolley  roads  in  August,  two  had  fatal  results;  the  butting 
collision  at  North  Branford,  Conn.,  August  13,  in  which  19 
persons  were  killed,  and  a  derailment  at  Wellsley  Hills, 
IMass.,  on  the  26th,  when  one  man  was  killed. 


SPEED  LAWS  HAMPER  RAILROAD  EFFICIENCY 

It  is  well  known  how  both  railroads  and  shippers  have 
co-operated  to  meet  the  emergencies  created  by  our  entrance 
into  the  war.  Typical  of  the  carriers'  response  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation  was  the  united  action  of  the  railroads  withm 
five  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  to  merge  the  trans- 
portation lines  of  the  country  into  one  great  operating 
organization.  No  less  important  in  contributing  to  the  in- 
creased carrying  power  of  the  railways  have  been  the 
effective  efforts  of  shippers  throughout  the  nation  to  dimiii- 
ish  delay  in  handling  cars  and  to  load  them  to  maxi- 
mum capacity.  It  has  remained  for  T.  J.  Foley,  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Illinois  Central,  to  point 
out  the  great  loss  in  transportation  efficiency  caused  by  un- 
reasonable speed  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  carriers  by 
many  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  trainmen  and  enginemen  Mr.  Foley  estimates 
that  if  the  speed  restrictions  were  abolished  the  railroads 
of  the  country  could  haul  4,373,952  additional  freight  cars 
a  distance  of  100  miles,  or  75,023,520  additional  tons  of 
freight  a  distance  of  100  miles  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In 
this" letter  Mr.  Foley  said  in  part: 

"It  would  seem  that  the  only  slack  left  in  the  railroads 
is  the  slack  which  the  people  themselves,  who  are  asking  for 
maximum  efficiency,  have  placed  in  them.  Little  impedi- 
ments to  operation,  in  the  aggregate,  constitute  great  ob- 
structions. For  instance,  on  the  Illinois  Central  system 
there  are  480  speed  restrictions.  Practically  every  hamlet, 
town  and  city  has  its  speed  restriction,  the  great  majority 
of  which  are  six  miles  an  hour  for  freight  trains.  These 
restrictions,  in  many  instances  unreasonable  in  the  extreme, 
constitute  an  enormous  burden  on  interstate  commerce.  On 
the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  between  New  Orleans 
and  Chicago  there  are  91  places  where  the  speed  of  freight 
trains  is  restricted,  either  by  ordinance  or  state  law,  the 
total  distance  embraced  in  these  restrictions  being  57  miles. 
There  are  48  places  where  passenger  trains  are  required  to 
reduce  speed  to  six  miles  per  hour.  Between  Omaha  and 
Chicago  there  are  36  speed  restrictions  for  freight  trains 
and  the  same  number  for  passenger  trains.  Many  of  the 
places  where  trains  are  required  to  slow  down  to  six  miles 
an  hour  are  mere  villages. 

"The  loss  of  time  resulting  from  complying  with  un- 
reasonable speed  restrictions  on  the  Illinois  Central  system 
is  equivalent  to  a  day's  work  of  49,883  men  in  each  year. 
This  waste  is  particularly  burdensome  at  this  time  when  the 


shortage    of    labor    is    a    tremendous    handicap    to    efficient 
operation.     Ten  thousand  more  men  could  now  be  used  on 
the  Illinois  Central  system  if  they  were  available.     Comply- 
ing with  these  restrictions  means  the  waste  of  361,533  tons 
of  coal  per  year,  of  the  value  of  $758,030  at  present  prices. 
It  means  the  waste  of  10,021  locomotive  days  in  each  year, 
and  there  is  an  unprecedented  shortage  in  locomotive  power. 
It  means  the  waste  of  248,522  freight  cars  for  one  day  in 
each  year.     Figuring  this  waste,  due  to  unreasonable  speed 
restrictions,  another  way,  I  find  that  if  these  speed  restric- 
tions were  abolished,  the  Illinois  Central  could  haul  99,408 
additional  freight  cars   100  miles  per  year  with  the  same 
number  of  locomotives  and  men,  or  it  could  haul  1,705,080 
additional  tons  of  freight  a  distance  of  100  miles  with  the 
same  number  of  locomotives  and  men.    Assuming  that  speed 
restrictions  throughout  the  United  States  average  the  same 
per  1,000  miles  of  track  as  they  do  on  the  Illinois  Central 
system,  there  are   21,200   speed   restrictions   in  the   United 
States.     Complying  with  these  speed  restriction  laws  means 
the  loss  to  the  countr}'  of  2,203,210  men  for  one  day  in  each 
vear.     It  means  the  loss  of  15,967,840  tons  of  coal  of  the 
value  of  $33,479,570.     It  means  the  loss  of  442,550  loco- 
motive days  in  each  year,  and  the  loss  of  10,934,968  freight 
cars  for  one  day  in  each  year.     It  means  that  if  these  un- 
reasonable  speed    restrictions    were   abolished   the   railroads 
of  the  country  could  haul  4,373,952  additional  freight  cars 
a  distance  of  100  miles,  or  that  they  could  haul  an  addi- 
tional 75,023,520  tons  of  freight  a  distance  of  100  miles 
in  the  course  of  a  year.     In  these  calculations,  no  allowance 
is  made  for  the  loss  of  time  and  money  occasioned  by  pull- 
ing out  draw-bars  and  damages  to  equipment  on  account  of 
slowing   down   and   starting   up    heavy    freight   trains,    and 
railroad  men  will  understand  that  this  loss  is  considerable. 
"I  have  not  heard  that  there  is  disposition  anywhere  to 
co-operate    with    the    railroads    by    removing    unreasonable 
speed  restrictions.     Shippers  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
co-operating  with  the  railroads  in  increasing  their  efiiciency, 
but  the  authorities  in  tlie  villages,  towns,  cities  and  states 
have  not  done  anything.     Perhaps  this  is  because  they  have 
not  been  asked  to  do  so.      I  think  it  would  be  meet   and 
proper  for  you  gentlemen  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
people  whenever  you  have  an  opportunity. 

"Speed  restrictions  are  intended  to  make  it  safer  for 
pedestrians  and  occupants  of  vehicles,  both  horse-drawn 
and  motor-propelled,  regardless  of  the  inconvenience  to 
transportation.  It  is  tliought  by  many  that  if  trains  are 
required  to  go  through  towns  slowly  and  softly,  with  engine- 
men  and  trainmen  on  the  lookout,  that  there  will  not  be  so 
much  danger  of  accidents.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  educate 
the  public  to  become  careless  about  railroad  tracks.  There 
ought  never  to  be  anything  done  towards  teaching  the  pub- 
lic that  railroad  tracks  are  safe.  The  public  ought  to  be 
taught  that  they  are  dangerous  in  tlie  extreme,  and  tlie  more 
dangerous  they  are  the  more  care  will  be  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves  to  avoid  accidents.  The  idea  of  placing  re- 
sponsibility on  the  railroads  for  safety  at  railroad  crossings 
is  wrong.  Crossings  considered  the  most  dangerous,  we 
know  from  experience,  are  tlie  scenes  of  fewer  accidents 
than  crossings  considered  comparatively  safe.  If  speed  re- 
strictions were  removed,  in  my  opinion,  accidents  would 
not  increase,  because  the  people  would  become  educated  to 
look  out  for  themselves  at  railroad  tracks,  instead  of  de- 
pending upon  others  to  look  out  for  them." 

J.APAN  Gets  Big  Steel  Supply  from  U.  S. — Japan's  im- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  States  in  September, 
1917,  touclied  a  new  high  record.  In  that  month  $13,000,- 
000  worth  of  iron  and  steel  bars,  plates  and  sheets  was  im- 
ported, comjiared  with  less  than  $10,000,000  the  previous 
month.  This  is  the  first  time  that  iron  and  steel  imports 
exceeded  cotton  imports  into  Japan  from  tlie  United  States. 


Conversion  of  Freight  to  Switch  Locomotives 

Engines  Which  Were  Considered  as  Practically  Obso- 
lete   Are   Rebuilt   and    Adapted    to    Modern    Service 

By  W.   H.   Hauser 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 


THE  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  an  engine  class  con- 
taining sixteen  12-wheel  freight  engines  which  were 
built  in  1897  and  1899.  When  these  were  first  placed 
in  service  they  were  considered  among  the  largest  in  the 
country.      The  size  of   freight  equipment  has   increased   so 


be  made  simply  by  removing  the  engine  truck  and  the  rear 
pair  of  drivers.  In  the  case  of  our  12-wheelers,  however, 
this  conversion  had  never  been  considered  as  the  engines 
were  not  designed  to  permit  proper  weight  distribution  if 
this  simple  plan  of  conversion  were  followed.     It  was  found 


Fig.  1 — The  Twelve-Wheel  Locomotive  Before  Conversion 


greatly,  however,  that  for  some  time  past  these  12-wheelers 
have  been  relegated  more  and  more  to  odds  and  ends  of 
service,  with  their  obsolescent  day  fast  approaching.  More 
recently  they  frequently  have  been  used  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
switching  and  road  service  but  not  with  entire  success  due 
to  their  long  rigid  wheel  base.     They  are  well  built  engines. 


necessary   to   change   the   wheel   spacing   in    order   that   the 
proper   wheel    loads   might   be   obtained. 

One  of  these  engines  both  before  and  after  conversion 
is  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  con- 
verted 6 -wheel  switcher  is  in  general  a  better  looking  engine 
than  the  original   12-wheeler.     Many  characteristics  of  the 


Fig.  2— The  Converted  Six-Wheel  Switcher 


however,  except  for  the  type  of  firebo.v,  which  is  of  the  O-G 
type,  vciy  narrow  and  10  ft.  6  in.  long. 

On  account  of  growing  need  of  switching  power  it  was 
proposed  to  change  some  of  these  12-wheelers  to  6-wheel 
switchers.  The  idea  of  converting  freight  engines  witli 
four  pair  of  drivers  and  an  engine  truck  to  6-wheel  switchers 
is  not  a  new  one  as  it  has  been  practised  by  other  roads 
where  the  engines  were  so  designed  that  the  change  could 


engines  are  similar,  as  is  to  be  e.xpected,  but  some  of  the 
more  important  are  quite  dissimilar  as  will  be  noted  below: 

Before  conversion.  .After  conversion. 


vheele 

Service  FreiRht 

Tractive    effort    35.-400  lb. 

Weight  in  workinjf  order 1/5.500  lb. 

Weight  on   drivers 144.050  lb. 

Weight  on   Iculing  truck 35.050  lb. 

Weight   of  engine   and    tender   in   work- 
ing order    292.390  lb. 


vheel  switch 

Switch 
35,400  lb. 
160.660  lb. 
160.660  lb. 
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IJcfore  conversion,  .'\fter  conversion, 

12    wheeler  6  wheel  switch 

Wliccl    base,   drivi.iK 15  ft.  6  in.  12  ft. 

Wheel    Iwse,    total.. 25   ft.  4  in.  12  ft. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 54  ft.   7  in.  45   ft.  2   in. 

Weight  on   drivers    -t-   tractive  effort...                3.96  4.53 

Simple  cylinders,  diameter  and  stroke..    21  in.  by  26  in.  21   in._by  26  in. 

Driver   wheel   diameter 55  in.  55  in. 

Boiler,    style    firebo-s 0-G  O-G 

Holler,   workinK   pressure 200   lb.  200   lb. 

Firebox,   length   and    width 126  in.  by  41  in.  126  in.  by  41  in. 

Flues,   number  and   outside  diameter...          288—2   in.  288—2   in. 

lleatinK  surface,  flues 2.045  sq.  ft.  2.045  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    firebox 197  sq.   ft.  197  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total 2.242  sq.  ft.  2.242  sq.  ft. 

Crate,   length    and    width 126  in.  by  41  in.  94  in.  by  41   m. 

Grate  area                         35  8  sq.    ft.  26.8   sq.    ft. 

Tender,   weight  light 42,500  lb.  41.000  lb. 

Tender   capacity,  water  and  coal 6,000  gal.—  13  Ions  5,000  gal. -10  tons 

In  converting,  the  locomotives  data  covering  actual  or 
computed  weights  were  collected  for  the  entire  locomotive 
and  its  various  parts.  It  was  found  that  by  lengthening 
the  distance  between  the  second  and  third  drivers  by  17  in. 
and  by  shortening  the  distance  between  the  first  driver  and 
the  center  line  of  the  cylinder  by  the  same  amount  that  the 
weight  on  all  three  pair  of  drivers  would  be  very  evenly 
divided — in   fact,   more  evenly  than    is   frequently   the   case 


this  frame  as  compared  with  taking  down  the  entire  frame 
and  welding  it  by  the  blacksmith  fire  method  follows: 

Taken  down,  cut,  welded  and  re- 
flit  and  weld  with  0.\weld  placed  by  the  blacksmith  fire  method 

$117  $386 

There  are  other  minor  items  in  connection  with  the  change 
in  the  design  of  the  kx;omotives  such  as  a  new  and  heavier 
guide  yoke  brace  and  a  new  cast  steel  guide  yoke.  The 
main  rods  were  shortened  17  in.,  while  the  side  rods  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  drivers  were  lengthened  17  in. 
The  spring  rigging  had  to  be  altered  but  to  offset  this  was 
the  salvaged  old  springs  and  the  fact  that  repairs  and  re- 
newals would  have  been  necessary  with  the  old  spring  rig- 
ging anyway.  When  the  first  engine  was  placed  in  service 
it  was  found  that  owing  to  the  size  of  the  firebox  the  firing 
had  to  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care,  in  fact  too  closely 
to  permit  of  economical  operation.  The  engines  had  al- 
ways been  free  steamers  in  freight  service  when  properly 
fired,  but  when  placed  in  switch  service  they  became  too 
erratic.  After  a  few  trials  this  trouble  was  overcome  by 
disconnecting  and   laving  firebrick  over  three  of  the   front 


I'ig.  3 — The  Frames  Ready  for  Welding  in  the  Additional  Material  Between  the  Second  and  Third  Drivers 


with   newly   built  si.x-wheel   switchers.      Below    is  shown   a 
table  of  tliese  weight   distributions: 

Twelve  wheeler.  Six  wheeler, 

before  after 

conversion  conversion 

Engine    liiicU     35,050  lb.  

First    iiair    drivers 35,050  1b.  50,900  lb. 

Second  pair  drivers 35,050  lb.  57,800  lb. 

Third   i.air   drivers 35.250  lb.  52,000  lb. 

Fourth   pair   drivers 35,1001h.  

The  method  followed  in  changing  the  frame  was  quite 
novel  and  interesting.  The  upper  and  lower  front  frames 
were  removed  and  delivered  to  the  blacksmith  shop.  Six 
holes  were  plugged  and  welded  in  the  blacksmith  shop  in 
the  rear  end  of  both  top  frames  in  order  to  match  with  the 
holes  in  the  top  front  tongue  of  the  main  frame,  while  tlie 
rear  end  of  the  lower  front  frame  was  straightened  and  cut 
off  to  fit.  The  main  frames  were  cut  with  the  Oxweld 
torch  between  the  second  and  third  drivers  and  separated 
and  17  in.  of  each  of  the  front  upper  main  frame  tongues 
were  cut  off  iiy  the  same  means. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  the  frames  looked  after  the  blacksmith 
and  machine  work  had  been  completed  and  they  were  ready 
for  welding  in  the  17  in.  pieces  between  the  second  and 
tliird  drivers.  These  pieces  were  welded  in  with  the  Ox- 
weld  torch.  The  finished  job  had  a  neat  appearance.  Cost 
figures  covering  the  Oxweld  method  of  cutting  and  welding 


grates  and  building  a  wall  27  in.  high  at  the  rear  end  of 
these  brick.  Since  doing  this  five  of  the  converted  engines 
have  operated  with  great  success  and  the  others  are  to  be 
converted   as   conditions   permit. 

The  total  cost  of  the  extra  work  attendant  on  converting 
a  single  engine  and  over  and  above  the  general  repairs  and 
credits  obtained  for  material  removed  was  approximately 
$450.  The  converted  engines  have  been  very  successful  in 
service  both  from  a  mechanical  and  operating  standpoint. 


British  Labor  Leader  Opposes  EiGHX-HotiR  Day  De- 
mand.— Speaking  recently,  J.  H.  Thomas,  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  of  England,  said 
that  it  was  painful  for  him  to  have  to  oppose  a  demand  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  but  he  could  not  allow  370,000  men  to  be 
involved  by  30,000  enginemen.  He  had  been  put  in  a  false 
position.  The  moral  of  the  recent  agitation  was  to  show 
the  absolute  futility  of  sectional  unionism.  .Approximately 
143,000  railwaymen  had  enlisted,  5,000  of  whom  had  made 
the  great  sacrifice.  Thousands  were  already  back,  and 
many  more  would  return,  shattered  in  mind,  body  and  spirit 
— mental  derelicts.  His  conception  of  leadership  was  not 
to  lead  from  behind,  not  to  consider  whether  a  thing  was 
popular  or  not,  but  having  made  up  his  mind  a  thing  was 
right  or  wrong,  to  act  regardless  of  jier.sonal  consequences. 


A  Study  of  Wood  Preservatives  and  Marine  Borers 

A  Description  of  Experiments  to  Determine  Effective- 
ness of  Creosote  Oils  in  Preventing  Attacks  on  Piling 

By  C.  H.  Teesdale 

111   Charge  of  Wood   Preservation,    United   States  Forest  Products  Laboratory,   Madison,   Wis.,  and 

L.  F.  Shackell 

Professor  of  Physiology,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 


IT  is  iiupossihlf  for  one  unfamiliar  with  marine  shipping 
to  ajipreciatc  the  immense  annual  losses  occasioned  by 
the  attacks  of  marine  borers  against  wooden  structures — 
boats'  bottoms,  harbor  piling,  and  so  forth.  In  the  worst  in- 
fested regions  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts  un- 
protected piling  will  not,  as  a  rule,  stand  up  for  more  than 
a  single  season.  The  economic  losses  do  not  stop  with  the 
destruction  of  wooden  structures;  for  in  certain  situations 
their  replacement  often  involves  tedious  work  and  much  more 
expense  than  does  their  original  installation.  For  instance, 
it  is  not  infrequently  necessary  to  remove  a  section  from 
the  roof  of  a  warehouse  in  order  to  replace  destroyed  founda- 
tion piling. 

For  hundreds  of  years  search  has  been  made  for  an  effi- 
cient iirolertive  against  the  attacks  of  marine  borers.     Dur- 


a  considerable  portion  of  the  wharf  from  which  it  was  taken. 
In  this  last  case  the  piles  were  exposed  to  the  weatlier  on 
the  bank  for  one  year  before  being  driven,  which  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the  short  life  in  service. 

There  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  all  except,  perhaps, 
llie  heaviest  treatments.  Coal-tar  creosote  is  a  highly  com- 
lilex  mi.xture  of  organic  compounds  (no  two  creosote  oils 
being  identical  in  composition),  and  methods  of  analysis  are 
limited  mainly  to  fractional  distillations  carried  out  under 
arbitrary  conditions,  together  with  determination  of  a  few 
physical  constants.  Furthermore,  it  has  not  been  known 
whether  the  effectiveness  of  a  creosote  oil  against  marine 
ijorers  is  due  to  its  toxic  constituents,  to  its  viscosity,  to  high- 
boiling,  practically  non-volatile  compounds,  or  to  some  com- 
bi.'iation  of  the  foregoing.     The  development  within  recent 


(1)  Section  of  a  Creosoted  Longleaf  Pine  Pile  Destroyed  by  Teredo  at  Gulfport,  Miss.  Left-hand  Section  Taken  at  Sur- 
face of  Water  and  Right-hand  Section  Taken  at  Mud  Line.  (2)  Creosoted  Longleaf  Pine  Piles  Badly  Damaged  by  Teredo 
After  Four  Years'  Service  at  Gulfport,  Miss.  (3)  Creosoted  Longleaf  Pine  Pile  Badly  Attacked  by  Sphaeroma  After  12  Years' 
Service  at  Mayport,  Florida.    (4)   Section  of  Creosoted  Longleaf  Pine  Pile  After  4  Years'  Service  at  Brunswick,  Ga. 


iiig  the  past  50  years  the  use  of  creosote  oils,  particularly 
tlu)!-e  obtained  from  coal  tar,  has  made  great  headway;  until 
at  present  impregnation  under  pressure  with  coal-tar  creo- 
sote may  be  considered  a  standard  method  of  preserving  pil- 
ing. This  method  is,  however,  expensive,  and  its  effective- 
ness by  no  means  invariable.  For  example,  12  years  is 
about  the  average  life  obtained  from  piling  given  an  18-lb. 
treatment  and  installed  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  it  is  the 
practice  of  one  of  the  railroads  to  use  a  tile  protection 
around  creosoted  piles  where  renewals  are  very  expensive. 
The  sections  in  Fig.  1  were  taken  from  a  creosoted  longleaf 
pine  pile  destroyed  by  xylotrya  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  re- 
moved in  1913  after  11  years'  "service,  the  cause  of  failure 
probably  being  uneven  penetration;  Fig.  2  shows  the  con- 
dition of  wharf  piling  at  the  same  place  after  four  years 
of  service,  and  is  typical  of  about  30  per  cent  of  the  piling 
in  the  structure  driven  at  the  same  time.  Fig.  3  shows  a 
pile  badly  damaged  by  sphaeroma  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Johns  river  at  Mayport,  Fla.,  after  12  years'  service.  It 
was  in  somewhat  worse  condition  than  the  average  piles  in 
the  structure  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Fig.  4  shows  the  con- 
dition of  creosoted  longleaf  pine  piling  after  four  years' 
service  at  Brunswick,  Ga.  This  pile  show.<;  heavy  at- 
tack by  limnoria  in  the  creosoted  portion,  and  is  typical  of 


years  of  a  ready  market  for  individual  constituents  of  creo- 
sote— the  phenols,  naphthaline,  tar  bases,  and  so  forth — 
has  led  to  the  widespread  use  against  marine  borers  of  oils 
from  which  these  constituents  have  been  removed  in  part  so 
that  the  composition  of  the  oils  must  be  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  straiglit  distillate  oils  used  20  to  50  years 
ago,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  the  effectiveness  of  the  oils  is 
impaired.  It  is  these  oils,  however,  that  have  furnished  the 
service  data  on  which  the  reputed  effectiveness  of  creosote 
oils  in  general  has  been  based. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States  Forest  Service  has 
lieen  investigating  methods  of  treatment  and  the  efficiency 
of  various  preservatives,  taking  records  on  actual  service 
tests,  in  an  effort  to  overcome  this  destruction  of  timber  by 
marine  borers.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  has  been  studying  the  life  histories  of  the  vari- 
ous borers.  Since  1914,  these  bureaus  have  been  working 
jointly  on  the  problem,  and  have  published  annual  reports 
cf  progress  made,  this  being  the  third  such  report. 

The  first  series  of  tests  was  started  in  1911  and  1912  with 
treated  specimens  of  southern  yellow  pine,  each  about  si.^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  t\vo  feet  long.  Specimens  treated 
with  coal-tar  creosote  fractions  were  installed  at  Pensacola. 
Fla.,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  speci- 
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mens  treated  with  various  other  preservatives  were  installed 
at  Gulfport  and  San  Diego.  A  second  series  of  tests  was 
started  by  installing  additional  specimens  in  1914  and  1915. 
The  pieces  treated  with  coal-tar  creosote  fractions  in  1911 
were  given  an  absorption  of  18  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  and  the  later 
ones  an  absorption  of  8  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 

Summary  of  Tests  in  All  Locations  Aiter  5  to  6  Years'  Service. 
Condition. 


Preservative. 

Fraction   1 16  8           6            2 

Fraction    11 16  2            5            4  4            I 

Fraction    III 16  ..           .               3            6            4             1  2 

Fraction    IV 16  ..            2            7            5          ..            1  ..            1 

Fraction    V 16  ..            5            3           7          ..          ..            1 

Coal-tar   creosote...  .20  ..  ..  5         14         ■■  ■•  .-  1 

Copperized   oil 8  1          .  .            7 

Water-gas-tar  creosote  8  ..           ..            2           4           2 

Hardwood   tar 8  8 

Timber   asphalt 8  ..          ..             8 

Untreated   24  24 

Comparing  the  results  obtained  on  the  five  fractions  of 
creosote,  it  was  noted  that  there  was  a  progressive  increase 
in  resistance  to  attack  as  the  boiling  point  of  the  preserva- 
tive was  raised.  Thus,  all  of  the  specimens  treated  with 
Fraction  I  were  either  severely  attacked  or  destroyed,  while 
only  one  treated  with  Fraction  V  was  destroyed.  Those 
treated  witli  coal-tar  creosote  were  about  comparable  to 
those  treated  with  Fraction  IV.  The  high  boiling  water 
gas-tar  creosote  was  almost  as  effective  as  coal-tar  creosote 
Of  the  other  preservatives  used,  copperized  oil,  hardwood 
tar,  timber  asphalt,  and  Spirittine  were  not  at  all  effective. 
Hence,  it  is  concluded  that  products  of  petroleum  and  of  the 
distillation  of  hard  and  soft  woods  are  not  effective  in  pre- 
venting attack  by  marine  borers. 

The  later  experiments  indicate  that  low  boiling  water  gas- 
tar  distillates  are  ineffective.  Zinc  chloride  or  copper  salts 
added  to  crude  oil  were  of  little  value,  while  ferric  chloride 
or  copper  salts  added  to  creosote  considerably  increased  the 
resistance,  especially  to  limnoria  attack.  Naphthalene 
added  to  creosote  decreased  its  resistance  to  the  borers,  espe- 
cially limnoria.  While  the  results  indicate  that  additions 
of  tar  to  creosote  reduced  the  resistance  to  attack,  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  tar  increased  the  difficulty  of  penetra- 
tion, and,  with  the  low  8-lb.  absorptions,  resulted  in  narrow 
poorly  penetrated  strips  near  the  surface,  in  which  the  borers 
obtained  a  start.  Where  the  specimens  were  well  treated, 
the  general  surface  conditions  indicated  that  tar  increased 
the  resistance  to  attack  to  a  considerable  extent.  Ferric 
acetate  solutions  were  of  no  value. 

The  shipworm,  xylotrya  (often  confused  with  a  less  com- 
mon relative,  teredo),  is  perhaps  the  most  destructive  borer 
in  American  waters,  and  though  a  microscopic  organism  at 
the  time  of  its  entrance  into  a  piece  of  wood,  it  may  attain 
a  length  of  several  feet  and  a  diameter  of  an  inch.  Widely 
different  from  this  mollusc  is  the  tiny  crustacean  borer, 
limnoria,  which  rarely  attains  a  length  above  one-eighth 
inch,  and  yet  because  of  vast  numbers  is  fairly  destructive. 
In  spite  of  the  great  structural  differences  between  these 
two  forms,  their  reactions  toward  creosote  poisons  were 
strikingly  similar.  This  was  determined  from  the  following 
summary,  which  applies  equally  to  l)0tli  x)lotrya  and  lim- 
noria. Over  1 ,000  specimens  of  xylotrya  and  more  than 
12,000  limnoria  were  used. 

The  preparations  investigated  consisted  of  the  croesote 
and  creosote  fractions  used  in  the  above  described  service 
tests;  a  series  of  creosote  light  oils;  a  series  of  tar  acids;  a 
series  of  tar  bases,  and  a  series  of  cry.?talline  coal-tar  hydro- 
carbons. The  light  oils  tested  were  benzol,  toluol  and  a 
mixture  of  the  isomeric  xylols.     The  tar  acids  consisted  of 


phenol,  orthometa — and  para-cresols  and  alpha — and  beta- 
naphthols.  The  samples  of  mixed  tar  bases  consisted  of 
four  fractions  obtained  by  the  Hempel  distillation  of  crude 
bases.  The  temperature  limits  of  these  distillates  were, 
respectively,  94  to  167  deg.  C,  170  to  210  deg.,  210  to  250 
deg.,  and  250  to  .315  deg.  Experiments  were  also  made  with 
a  sample  each  of  pure  pyridine  and  of  synthetic  quinoline. 
The  crystalline  hydrocarbons  studied  were  naphthalene, 
acenaphthene,  phcnanthrene  and  anthracene. 

1.  The  toxicity  of  creosote  fractions  decreases  as  the 
boiling  point  rises;  that  is,  the  creosote  and  its  distillates, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  decreasing  toxicities,  are:  Fraction 
1,  fraction  2,  creosote,  fraction  3,  fraction  4,  fraction  5.  The 
high  toxicity  of  fraction  2,  which  was  solid  with  naphtha- 
lene, was  probably  due  mainly  to  tar  acids. 

2.  The  creosote  light  oils  are  definitely  poisonous  for 
the  borers.  Benzol  is  the  most,  and  xylol  the  least  toxic. 
The  toxicity  of  toluol  lies  between  these  two. 

3.  The  tar  acids  are  all  highly  poisonous  to  the  borers. 
Their  toxicity  steadily  increases  with  a  rise  in  molecular 
weight :  that  is,  arranged  in  order  of  increasing  toxicity, 
they  are:  Phenol,  the  cresols  and  the  naphthols.  The  three 
isomeric  cresols,  which  exert  practically  the  same  degree 
of  toxic  action,  are  about  twice  as  poisonous  as  carbolic  acid; 
while  the  two  naphthols,  also  equally  toxic,  are  ten  or  more 
times  as  poisonous  as  phenol. 

4.  Tar-base  fractions  all  show  a  high  toxicity  for  the 
borers;  and  this  toxicity  increases  with  a  rise  in  the  boiling 
point  of  the  fractions.  Pure  quinoline,  boiling  at  239  deg. 
C,  is  several  times  as  poisonous  as  pyridine  with  a  boiling 
point  of  115  deg.  The  toxicities  of  the  tar  bases  are  fairly 
comparable  with  those  of  tar  acids  of  approximately  the 
same  boiling  points. 

5.  In  comparison  with  the  tar  acids  or  bases  or  even  the 
lighter  hydrocarbon  oils  the  solid  hydrocarbons  of  creosote 
are  only  very  slightly  toxic.  Arranged  in  the  order  of  de- 
creasing effectiveness,  they  are:  naphthalene,  phenanthrene, 
acenaphthene  and  anthracene.  Naphthalene  is  perhaps  five 
times  as  toxic  as  anthracene. 

It  has  apparently  been  assumed  that  the  more  poisonous  a 
creosote  oil  is  the  more  effectively  will  it  prevent  attacks  of 
marine  borers.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  these  direct  toxicity  tests,  especially 
with  reference  to  creosote  and  its  fractionates,  are  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  the  .conclusions  drawn  from  the  service 
tests  above;  that  is,  the  highest  boiling  fraction,  which  was 
the  least  poisonous,  stood  up  the  best  in  actual  service.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  some  of  these  observations  must  be 
inaccurate,  nor  tiiat  toxicity  is  not  a  factor  in  the  pre- 
servative action  of  creosote  oils.  It  seems  worth  while  to 
consider  this  point  in  some  detail,  if  only  to  show  how  in- 
volved is  this  problem  of  marine  borers. 

The  data  for  the  first  six  preservatives  indicate  that  the 
practical  efficiency  of  these  preservatives  is  a  function  of 
the  high-boiling  constituents  that  each  contains.  For  ex- 
ample. Fraction  I,  which  was  the  least  effective,  had  a 
residue  above  225  deg.  C.  of  8.1  per  cent;  whereas  Fraction 
V,  the  most  effective,  had  a  residue  above  320  deg.  C.  of 
89.8  per  cent.  Coal-tar  creosote,  with  an  efficiency  between 
that  of  its  lowest  and  its  highest-boiling  fractions,  had  a 
residue  above  320  deg.  C.  of  25.8  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  not 
improliable  that  the  high-boiling,  relatively  non-volatile  con- 
stituents tend  to  prevent  the  loss  of  lower  boiling,  poisonous 
substances.  With  such  an  assumption,  it  is  easy  to  reconcile 
the  apparently  conflicting  results  of  the  service  tests  and  the 
toxicity  experiments. 

Although  the  writers  are  convinced  that  the  proportion  of 
high-boiling  constituents  in  a  creosote  oil  is  a  large  factor  in 
determining  its  value  for  marine  work,  they  are  also  in- 
clined to  believe  that  other  though  more  obscure  factors  may 
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play  an  important  part.  It  seems  possible,  for  instafnce,  that 
the  tar  acids  and  bases,  which  were  found  to  be  the  most 
poisonous  constituents  of  creosote,  may  be  combined  chem- 
ically in  a  creosote  to  form  relatively  non-p>oisonous  com- 
pounds. Another  and  perhaps  more  reasonable  assumption 
is  that  the  high-boiling  acids  (e.  g.  naphthols)  and  bases 
(e.  g.  quinolines),  which  are  readily  miscible  with  high- 
boiling  neutral  creosote  oils,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  sea- 
water,  will  be  found  to  have  a  very  low  coefficient  of  dis- 
tribution between  the  neutral  oils  and  the  sea-water  in  com- 
parison with  lower  boiling  acids  (e.  g.  phenol)  and  bases 
(e.  g.  pyridine),  which  are  much  more  soluble  in  sea-water. 
The  writers  expect  to  test  these  assumptions  experimentally 
in  the  near  future. 

Users  of  creosoted  piling  have  been  greatly  puzzled 
occasionally  on  observing  shipworms  boring  through 
heavily  creosoted  wood.  The  writers  have  themselves  seen 
this;  but  on  following  the  burrows  back,  have  very  fre- 
quently found  that  the  point  of  beginning  the  attack  was  at 
a  spot  which  liad  received,  if  any,  only  very  superficial  treat- 
ment. These  observations  furnished  the  basis  for  a  series 
of  service  tests  to  determine  whether  shipworms  would  pass 
from  untreated  into  treated  wood;  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
type  of  treatment  would  determine  the  extent  of  their  attack. 

Rectangular  sticks  of  sap  loblolly  pine,  about  3  in.  by  3 
in.   by   36    in.,   finished   on   all   sides,   were  treated   at   the 


5  to  7.  The  last  shows  that  naphthalene,  alphanaphthol, 
phenol  and  benzol,  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  were 
present,  were  ineffective  in  these  service  tests.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  point,  however,  about  these  tests  was  the  fact 
that  in  each  of  the  sheathed  specimens  treated  with  creosote 
or  its  fractionates  the  borers  passed  from  the  untreated 
sheathing  into  the  cores;  whereas  the  unsheathed  controls 
in  this  group  were  unattacked. 

The  interpretation  of  these  unexpected  results  lies  in  the 
peculiar  life  history  of  the  shipworm.  The  latter  invariably 
begins  its  attack  on  wood  as  a  free-swimming  larva,  micro- 
scopic in  size.  At  this  time  it  is  readily  killed  by  traces  of 
poisons  whicli  may  leach  slowly  from  the  surface  of  un- 
sheathed creosoted  specimens.  ]3ut  when  such  a  larva  has 
once  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  wood,  it  undergoes  a  radical 
metamorphosis  and  grows  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  it  may 
attain  a  size  thousands  of  times  that  of  its  larval  state  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  great  increase  in  size  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  increase  in  resistance  to  creosote 
poisons;  so  that  shipworms,  which  by  some  chance  have  ob- 
tained a  foothold,  may  ultimately  be  enabled  to  burrow  with 
apparent  impunity  through  heavily  tr-^ated  wood. 

The  value  of  high-boiling  coal-tar  creosote  oils  for  this 
purpose  may  be  considered  as  established,  but  further  in- 
vestigation is  necessary  to  establish  the  value  of  specifying 
high-boiling  acids  and  bases  in  oils  for  marine  work.     A 


(5)  Sheathing  Experiments.  Heavy  Treatments  With  Most  Toxic  Creosote  Distillate — Fraction  1.  No.  5  Unsheathed 
Control.  Sheathing  Practically  Destroyed.  Attack  on  Treated  Cores,  Though  Definite,  Is  Rather  Superficial.  No  Sign  of 
Attack  in  No.  5.  (6)  Light  Treatments,  With  Straight  Creosote  of  Medium  Toxicity.  Depth  of  Borings  Average  '4  inch.  No. 
4  Not  Attacked.  (7)  Light  Treatments  with  Least  Toxic  Creosote  Distillate — Fraction  5.  Attack  on  Treated  Cores  Fairly 
General,  But  For  Most  Part  Extremely  Superficial.     No  Sign  of  Attack  in  Unsheathed  Control. 


Forest  Products  Laboratory  with  creosote  I  and  the  several 
fractions.  A  series  of  treatments  was  also  made  with  special 
preparations  as  follows:  (a)  Benzol,  90  per  cent;  (b)  re- 
sublimed  naphthalene,  25  per  cent,  in  gas  oil;  (c)  pure 
phenol,  5  per  cent,  in  gas  oil;  (d)  alphanaphthol,  1  per 
cent,  in  gas  oil;  (e)  gas  oil.  After  treatment  the  major- 
ity of  the  sticks  were  sheathed  completely  with  untreated 
half-inch  sap  pine  boards  secured  from  the  same  source  as 
the  treated  wood.  The  sheadiing  was  surfaced  on  the  side 
in  contact  with  tlic  treated  core,  and  was  secured  to  the  latter 
with  brass  screws.  One  specimen  in  each  treatment  was 
left  unsheathed  as  a  control.  The  purpose  of  the  sheathing 
was  merely  to  serve  as  bait  for  the  microscopic  free-swim- 
ming shipworms,  and  later  as  shelter  for  the  borers  until 
they  should  attain  a  size  sufficient  to  render  them  easily  ob- 
servable. The  main  object  of  these  experiments,  however, 
was  to  study  the  reactions  of  the  borers  on  reaching  the 
treated    cores. 

The  specimens  were  shipped  to  the  U.  S.  Fisheries  Station, 
Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  and  were  installed  in  Beaufort 
Harbor  in  the  middle  of  June,  1915 — about  five  weeks  after 
treatment.  They  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sea-water 
for  six  months,  and  were  then  taken  up  and  examined. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  illustrated  in  part  in  Figs. 


liberal  content  of  acids  and  bases  would  do  no  harm,  and 
if  these  results  have  practical  significance,  they  strongly 
indicate  that  they  w-ould  increase  the  effectiveness  of  an  oil. 

The  following  specifications  were  adopted  at  the  1917 
convention  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association 
and  provide  a  distillate  oil  containing  more  high-boiling 
constituents  than  any  previously  adopted  for  use  in  pressure 
treating  plants.  While  it  was  intended  for  treating  jiaving 
blocks  it  is  also  the  best  specification  thus  far  adopted  that 
could  be  used  for  piling.  Such  an  oil  need  be  usecl  only  in 
the  most  heavily  infested  waters.  At  least  22  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
should  be  injected. 

The  oil  shall  be  a  distillate  of  coal-gas  tar  or  coke-oven 
tar.     It  shall  comply  with  the  following  requirements: 

1.  It  shall  not  contain  more  than  3  per  cent  of  water. 

2.  It  shall  not  contain  more  than  O.S  per  cent  of  matter 
insoluble  in  benzol. 

3.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  at  38  deg.  C.  shall  be 
not  less  than  1.06. 

4.  The  distillate,  based  on  water-free  oil,  shall  be  within 
the  following  limits: 

Up  to  210  deg.  C.  not  more  than     5  per  cent. 
Up  to  235  deg.  C.  not  more  than  15  per  cent. 

5.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  fraction  between  235  deg. 
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and  315  deg.  C  shall  be  not  less  than  1.02  at  38  deg./15.S 
deg.  C. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  fraction  between  315  deg.  and 
355  deg.  C.  shall  be  not  less  than  1.10  at  38  deg./15.5 
deg.   C. 

6.  The  residue  above  355  deg.  C,  if  it  exceeds  10  per 
cent,  shall  have  a  float-test  of  not  more  than  50  seconds  at 
70  deg.  C. 

7.  The  oil  shall  yield  not  more  than  2  per  cent  coke 
residue. 

8.  The  foregoing  tests  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  methods  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers' 
Association. 

Summary 

1.  The  economic  losses  due  to  the  activities  of  adult  ship- 
worms  can  never  occur  as  long  as  treatments  of  wood  for 
marine  structures  are  able  to  prevent  attack  by  the  micro- 
scopic and  apparently  insignificant  shipworm  larvae. 

2.  Heavy  treatments  with  a  proper  type  of  creosote  will 
still  prove  inadecjuate  as  long  as  areas  of  superficially 
treated  sapwood,  heartwood,  knots,  and  so  forth,  are  left  ex- 
posed for  the  lodgment  of  shipworm  larvae. 

3.  It  appears  that  a  proper  creosote  oil  for  marine  work 
should  contain  a  large  proportion  of  constituents  boiling 
above  320  deg.  C,  as  well  as  considerable  amounts  of  high- 
boilin"  tar  acids  and  bases. 


SAFETY  AT  HIGHWAY  GRADE  CROSSINGS 

The  general  use  of  cautionary  highway  crossing  signs 
(corresponding  to  distant  signals  on  railroads),  the  most 
notable  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  crossing  safet>' 
for  many  years,  is  now  provided  for  by  law  in  eight  states, 
namely:  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma  and  Vermont. 

This  and  other  interesting  information  concerning  grade 
•crossings  and  trespassing  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  these  subjects,  which  was  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners at  Washington,  October  16.  Bills  providing  for  the 
signs  have  been  presented  to  the  legislatures  in  a  number 
of  other  states.  Most  or  all  of  the  laws  which  have  been 
passed  contemplate  the  fixing  of  these  signs  at  300  feet 
from  the  tracks.  New  Hampshire,  which  was  the  pioneer 
state  in  this  matter,  reports  that  the  cautionary  signs  are 
already  in  use,  but  that  they  are  not  of  the  same  design  as 
that  later  adopted  or  approved  by  the  association.  In  Ver- 
mont the  situation  is  similar  to  that  in  New  Hampshire.  In 
Connecticut  the  sign  must  be  furnished  by  the  railroad,  but 
will  be  set  by  the  city  or  town.  In  California,  the  law 
requires  vehicles  approaching  grade  crossings  of  railroads 
to  run  not  faster  than  15  miles  an  hour.  Tennessee  has  a 
law  requiring  drivers  of  automobiles  to  come  to  a  full  stop 
before  crossing  tracks.  Texas  requires  them  to  slacken  to 
six  miles  an  hour  at  all  crossings  except  those  protected  by 
gates  or  ilagmen.  The  State  of  Washington  has  passed  a 
law  requiring  automobiles  carrying  passengers  to  stop  before 
crossing  tracks. 

The  painting  of  black  and  white  diagonal  stripes  on 
crossing  gates,  and  the  use  of  disks  instead  of  flags  by 
crossing  watchmen  are  now  regular  practice  on  many  rail- 
roads in  many  states. 

This  report  is  the  most  comprehensive  review  of  the  grade 
crossing  question  which  has  come  to  our  notice.  As  to 
protection  of  crossings  it  refers  to  the  action  of  the  associa- 
tion last  year,  which  resulted  in  joint  action  (through  com- 
mittees) with  the  American  Railway  As.sociation,  and  the 
adoption  of  important  standards.  On  the  subject  of  elimin- 
ation of  grade  crossings  the  report  summarizes  some  figures 
which  show  the  enormous  magnitude  of  this  problem.  There 
are,  in  22  states  which  have  replied  to  a  circular,  over  110,000 


grade  crossings.  Basing  the  calculation  on  the  data  received, 
the  committee  estimates  that  in  the  whole  United  States  there 
are  200,000  grade  crossings;  and  that  at  these  crossings  about 
2,000  persons  are  killed  each  year.  In  the  22  states  report- 
ing, it  appears  that  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  crossings  are 
protected  by  gates,  flagmen  or  bells.  In  a  number  of  states 
a  good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings.  The  leaders  in  this  movement  are  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York. 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina  and  Wisconsin.  Massa- 
chusetts, with  only  about  2,000  miles  of  railroad,  has  spent. 
since  1890,  about  $42,000,000  on  this  work.  In  Illinois,  the 
work,  not  begun  so  early,  has  involved  the  expenditure  of 
$55,000,000,  a  large  share  of  which  was  spent  within  the 
city  of  Chicago.  New  York,  with  four  times  as  many 
crossings  as  Massachusetts,  has  spent  only  a  little  more  mone\-, 
namely,  $44,000,000. 

Estimates  of  what  it  would  cost  to  eliminate  all  of  the 
crossings  in  a  state  are  made  in  a  few  cases,  running  up 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions,  of  course.  In  California,  the 
estimate  averages  $30,000  to  each  crossing;  in  Colorado, 
$40,000;  in  New  York,  $48,000,  and  in  Wisconsin,  $25,000. 

The  committee  thinks  that  every  state  ought  to  have  a 
law  requiring  railroad  companies  to  make  some  progress  in 
the  elimination  of  crossings  every  year;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  believed  that  the  cost  should  be  divided  about 
equally  between  the  railroads  and  the  public,  as  is  the  case  in 
New  York.  The  laws,  action  and  policy  of  the  several  states 
in  regard  to  the  elimination  and  protection  of  highway  grade 
crossings  are  set  forth  in  a  full  abstract,  filling  26  pages  of 
the  committee's  report. 

Trespassing,  which  subject  was  added  to  the  committee's 
field  of  work  last  year,  is  treated  briefly,  attention  being 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  only  point  of  contact  between  grade 
crossings  and  trespassing  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  crossing 
makes  the  rights  of  way  of  the  railroads  easily  accessible 
to  trespassers.  The  lack  of  respect  for  railroad  property, 
which  developed  in  many  communities  in  the  early  days, 
still  remains;  and  the  American  record  in  the  matter  of 
trespassing  on  tracks  is  disgraceful.  Many  states  have  no 
adequate  laws  forbidding  trespassing  on  railroads,  and  in 
the  thirteen  states  which  have  such  laws  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  trespassing  has  not  been  stopped. 

Tlie  committee  sent  out  a  circular  of  inquirj'  and  found 
that  only  in  four  states  do  the  laws  forbid  trespassing  on 
rights  of  way,  as  distinguished  from  trespassing  on  trains: 
and  only  one  state,  Pennsylvania,  claims  that  the  laws  are 
strictly  enforced.  The  replies  to  this  circular  are  sym- 
marized  in  tabular  form  in  an  appendix.  The  almost 
universal  neglect  of  the  statutes  on  this  subject  leads  the 
committee  to  say  that  the  outlook  is  discouraging.  The 
railroads  are  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  and  in  many  cases 
have  been  exceedingly  active,  endeavoring  to  prevent  tres- 
passing; but  the  public  authorities  are  indifferent.  There 
is  a  widespread  belief  that  anti-trespass  laws  are  passed  at 
the  behest  of  the  railroads,  not  to  protect  human  lives  and 
limb,  but  to  protect  railroad  property,  and  to  permit  cor- 
porations to  infringe  or  seek  to  infringe  upon  tlie  liberty 
of  the  individual.  An  educational  campaign  is  necessary 
to  dissipate  this  erroneous  notion. 

The  committee  recommended  the  passage  of  federal  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  trespassing,  but  tlie  convention  did  not 
adopt  the  recommendation.  The  committee  thinks  that  a 
statute  could  be  framed  which  would  l>e  enforceable  either 
by  the  federal  authorities  or  by  state  and  local  authorities. 
Aside  from  this,  about  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  continue  the 
present  efforts  at  publicity  and  general  education  of  the 
people.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  James  Blaine 
Walker,  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  New  York 
City;  and  the  other  mcnilicrs  are  R.  C.  Bacon.  C.  C.  El- 
well.  Alex.  Gordon,  F.  1.  Miller,  John  G.  Richards,  and 
B.  ^^'.  Waltermirc. 


Priority  Regulations  for  Railway  Materials 

The  Methods  of  Procedure  in  Securing  Supplies    and 
the  Extent  to  Which  They  Will  Affect  the  Railroads 


BECAUSE  of  the  unprecedented  demand  of  the  various 
government  departments  for  iron  and  steel  and  their 
products,  for  ships,  docks,  munitions  and  other  sup- 
plies for  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  construction  and  other 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  war,  and  because  of  the  un- 
usual needs  of  the  railways  and  other  industries  for  work 
urgently  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  war,  together  with  tlie 
certainty  that  non-essential  demands  on  the  available  ca- 
pacity must  in  part,  at  least,  be  subordinated  to  the  most 
urgent  requirements,  it  has  been  necessary  to  devise  a  system 
of  priority  to  determine  the  relative  precedence  in  which 
orders  shall  be  filled. 

The  determination  of  relative  priority  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Priorities  Committee  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  located  at 
Washington.  Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Union  Pacific,  is  chairman  of  this 
committee  and  has  also  been  appointed  by  the  President  as 
director  of  priority  of  transportation,  to  administer  the  pow- 
ers conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  priority  of  ship- 
ments law.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  are :  Major 
General  J.  B.  Aleshire,  George  Annsby,  Rear  Admiral  N. 
E.  Mason,  Edwin  B.  Parker,  J.  Leonard  Replogle,  Rear 
Admiral  A.  V.  Zanc,  and  R.  T.  Demsey,  executive  secre- 
tary. 

The  operation  of  the  priority  system  must  inevitably  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  work  of  railway  supply  com- 
panies and  upon  even  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  railways  as  well  as  upon  their  plans  for  improvements, 
because  the  scarcity  of  materials  and  supplies  necessary  to 
railway  work  is  such  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
priority  orders  in  order  to  obtain  what  is  required  and  prece- 
dence must  be  given  to  the  orders  and  to  the  work 
deemed  most  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  present  war. 

The  Priorities  Committee  has  recognized  the  indispen- 
sable character  of  the  service  being  performed  by  the  rail- 
ways and  has  generally  followed  the  practice  of  classifying 
requests  for  priority  for  railway  materials  as  next  in  im- 
portance to  actual  war  orders. 

Directions  prescribing  the  principles  to  be  followed  in 
determining  priority  were  made  public  in  Circular  No.  1 
issued  by  the  Priorities  Committee  on  September  21,  giving 
instructions  as  to  priority  in  orders  and  work  for  all  indi- 
viduals, firms,  associations  and  corporations  engaged  in  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
products  thereof.  About  25,000  copies  of  this  circular  were 
sent  to  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  re- 
questing them  thereafter  to  observe  the  regulations  and  to 
give  priority  in  accordance  with  certificates  to  be  issued  by 
the  committee.  The  circular  was  signed  l)y  Judge  Lovett 
and  was  approved  by  the  Secretan-  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy. 

Heretofore  applications  for  priority  orders  have  l)een  made 
direct  to  the  Priorities  Committee,  but  the  subcommittee  on 
materials  and  supplies  of  the  Railroads'  \\'ar  Board,  H.  B. 
Spencer,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  chairman, 
which  has  lieen  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
Priorities  Committee  with  reference  to  railway  materials 
and  has  also  conducted  investigations  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
railways  for  materials  and  supplies,  has  now  developed  a  plan 
by  which  applications  by  railroads  for  priority  certificates  for 
work  in  which  they  are  interested  will  1)e  sent  direct  to  the 
office  of  the  subcommittee  in  W^ashington  and  will  be  handled 
bv  it  with  the  Priorities  Committee. 


The  general  plan  of  the  priority  system  is  described  in 
Circular  No.  1  as  follows: 

Directions  as  to  Priority 

During  the  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  now  en- 
gaged, all  individuals,  firms,  associations,  and  corporations 
engaged  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  and  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  products  thereof  are  requested  to  observe  the 
following  regulations  respecting  priority,  viz. : 

1.  All  orders  and  work  shall  be  divided  into  three  gen- 
eral classes,  Class  A,  Class  B,  and  Class  C,  with  various 
subdivisions  of  Classes  A  and  B,  indicated  by  a  suffix  num- 
ber, thus:  Class  Al,  A2,  ■A3,  A4,  etc.,  and  Class  Bl,  B2, 
B3,  B4,  etc. 

2.  Orders  and  work  in  Class  A  shall  take  precedence  of 
orders  and  work  in  both  Class  B  and  Class  C,  and  orders 
and  work  in  Class  B  shall  take  precedence  of  orders  and 
work  in  Class  C,  irrespective  of  the  date  the  orders  were  re- 
ceived; and  orders  and  work  in  Class,  Al  shall  take  prece- 
dence of  orders  and  work  in  Class  A2,  etc.,  and  Class  Bl 
shall  take  precedence  of  Class  B2,  etc. 

3.  Class  A  comprises  war  work;  that  is  to  say,  orders 
and  work  urgenth-  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  war,  such  as 
arms,  ammunition,  ships,  etc.,  and  the  materials  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  same. 

4.  Class  B  comprises  orders  and  work  which,  while  not 
primarily  designed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  yet  are 
of  public  interest  and  essential  to  the  national  welfare,  or 
otherwise  of  exceptional  importance. 

5.  Class  C  comprises  all  orders  and  work  not  embraced 
in  Class  A  or  Class  B,  and  no  certificate  of  the  Priorities 
Committee  will  be  required  therefor.  Any  order  for  work 
or  material  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate  in  substantially 
the  form  set  forth  on  page  three  of  this  circular,  to  the  effect 
that  the  work  or  material  falls  within  Class  A  or  Class  B, 
should  be  treated  as  an  order  for  work  in  Class  C. 

6.  All  materials  required  in  the  manufacture  of  an  ar- 
ticle or  in  the  prosecution  of  any  work  will  be  entitled  to 
take  the  class  of  such  article  or  work  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied in  the  certificate  covering  the  same. 

7.  Certificates  in  the  form  set  forth  on  page  three  of  this 
circular  will  he  issued  by  the  Priorities  Committee  upon  ap- 
plication therefor,  specifying  the  classification  of  the  order 
or  work,  and  priority  should  he  given  accordingly  in  pro- 
ducing and  furnishing  the  material  or  supplies,  or  in  manu- 
facturing and  delivering  the  article.  Certificates  of  a  sub- 
sidiary nature  will  be  issued  upon  request  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  material  and  articles  required  in  manufacturing  the 
article  or  prosecuting  the  work  ordered. 

8.  All  orders  placed  prior  to  the  date  hereof  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  War  Department  or  Navy  Department  of  the 
L^nited  States  or  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  should  be  classed  as  subdivision 
Al  of  Class  A,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  officer  plac- 
ing the  order  or  by  the  Priorities  Committee;  and  all  orders 
for  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  military  supplies  and 
equipment  placed  prior  to  the  date  hereof  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  nations  associated  with  the  United  States  in  the  war 
in  which  it  is  now  engaged  should  be  classed  as  subdivisir^ 
A2  of  Class  A  unless  other\yise  ordered  by  the  Priorities 
Committee. 

0.  All  orders  placed  after  the  date  hereof  should  be 
classed  as  Class  C  unless  covered  bv  certificates  of  the 
Priorities  Committee  or  other  WTitten  directions  of  the  said 
committee. 
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10.  Certificates  or  other  documents  signed  by  the  chair- 
man or  any  member  of  the  Priorities  Committee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  authorized  by  said  committee  and  by 
the  War  Industries  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense.    The  form  of  the  priority  certificate  is  as  follows: 
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have  issued  will  be  made  to  the  Priorities  Committee  by  the 
contractor  to  whom  said  principal  Class  B  certificate  has 
been  addressed. 

While  the  use  of  these  prescribed  forms  will  greatly  facili- 
tate prompt  action  on  applications  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
misunderstandings  and  delays,  still  their  use  is  not  an  ab- 
solute condition  to  a  consideration  of  the  application.  If 
blanks  are  not  available,  applications  by  letter  will  suffice, 
but  such  letters  must  give  concisely  yet  fully  substantially 
the  information  called  for  by  these  forms. 

The  form  of  application  for  a  principal  Class  B  priority 
certificate  (Form  P  C  7)   is  as  follows: 


Circular  No.  2  issued  by  the  Priorities  committee  at  the 
same  time  describes  the  method  of  presenting  applications 
for  priority  certificates.  Such  applications,  it  says,  should 
be  made  only  where  the  need  is  urgent  and  the  applicant 
is  able  to  promptly  procure  the  needed  materials,  supplies, 
or  articles  only  by  being  accorded  priority,  and  when  made 
-will  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  following: 

(a)  Applications  (Form  PCI)  for  principal  certificates 
<:overing  contracts  classified  as  Class  A  in  paragraph  3  of 
«aid  Circular  No.  1  will  be  made  to  the  Prorities  Com- 
mittee by  the  contracting  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  by  the  contracting  officer  or  agency  of  the  nations 
associated  with  the  United  States  in  the  war  in  which  it  is 
now  engaged,  by  or  through  whom  such  contracts  shall  be 
placed. 

{b)  Applications  (Form  P  C  3)  for  subsidiary  certifi- 
cates covering  materials,  articles,  or  work  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  or  in  the  prosecution  of  work  in 
connection  with  which  a  principal  Class  A  certificate  shall 
have  issued  will  be  made  to  the  Priorities  Committee  by  the 
contractor  to  whom  said  principal  Class  A  certificate  has 
been  addressed. 

{c)  Applications  (Form  PCS)  for  subsidiary  certificates 
covering  materials,  articles,  or  work  required  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  or  in  the  prosecution  of  work  designated 
in  paragraph  8  of  said  Circular  No.  1  as  Class  .\1  or  Class 
A2  w^ill  be  made  directly  to  the  Priorities  Committee  by  the 
contractor  for  the  expedition  of  whose  contract  the  priority 
order  is  desired. 

{d)  Applications  (Form  P  C  7)  for  principal  certificates 
covering  contracts  classified  as  Class  B  in  paragraph  4  of 
said  Circular  No.  1  will  be  made  directly  to  the  Priorities 
Committee  by  the  individual,  firm,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion for  the  expedition  of  whose  contract  the  priority  order 
is  desired. 

(p)  Applications  (Form  P  C  9)  for  subsidiary  certificates 
covering  materials,  articles,  or  work  required  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  articles  or  in  the  prosecution  of  work  in  con- 
nection   with    w'hich    a   principal    Class    B    certificate   shall 


APPLICATIOM  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CLASS  B  PRIORITY  CERTIFICATE 


Pruiriiirt  Committft,  War  IndvMna  Board, 

Cmincil  of  Notional  Drftiut,  WaihingUm,  D.  C. 

Gentleiien:     You    are   hereby  request«d  to  iasue  A  Principal  CUae  B  Priority   Certificate  I 


tith  whom  the  undersigned  haa  plarcd  an  order  or  entered  into  contract  dated  _ 


We  request  that  a  Certificate  Class  B  i 


Tlie  form  of  subsidiary  Class  B  certificate  (P  C  9)  is 
shown  on  the  following  page. 

These  are  the  only  forms  available  for  orders  other  than 
those  for  actual  war  work  for  the  government. 

Many  applications  for  priority  certificates  have  already 
been  presented  to  and  acted  on  by  tlie  Priorities  Committee. 
Under  the  present  practice  tliey  are  referred  to  a  member 
of  the  committee  for  examination  or  investigation,  and  they 
are  acted  upon  after  he  has  submitted  his  recommendations 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  which  holds  daily  meetings 
so  that  applications  may  be  passed  upon  promptly. 

The  first  concern  of  the  committee  has  naturally  been  to 
secure  expedited  delivery  of  the  vast  supplies  of  materials 
urgently  required  to  fill  government  orders  or  to  make  it 
possible  for  some  subsidiary  contractor  to  proceed  with  work 
needed  to  complete  government  orders.  To  a  considerable 
extent  the  paramount  needs  of  the  government  have  re- 
sulted in  delaying  or  setting  aside  orders  placed  by  the  rail- 
ways or  have  made  it  impossible  for  companies  holding 
contracts  from  railways  to  secure  materials  required  to 
fullfill  their  contracts.  In  some  cases  railways  have  volun- 
tiirilv    postponed    their   own    requirements    to   give    way    to 
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work  considered  more  urgent.  In  the  case  of  locomotives 
precedence  was  given  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
before  the  priority  system  was  put  into  effect,  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  For  the  United  States  government,  for  the 
French  government,  for  the  Russian  government,  and  for 
American  railways.  Of  968  locomotives  turned  out  by 
Ihe  builders  between  June  1  and  the  lirst  part  of  October, 
353  were  for  the  United  States  or  foreign  governments,  and 
•of  the  4,120  locomotives  on  order,  2,490  were  for  the  United 
States  or  foreign  governments. 

However,  since  the  priority  plan  has  been  put  into  effect 
recognition  has  been  given  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
railways  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them  for 
transportation  and  railway  materials  in  general  have  been 
considered  as  entitled  to  Class  B  1  rating,  providing  the  rea- 
sons for  requesting  priority  justify  such  a  rating  in  each 
particular  case. 

This  is  the  highest  rating  that  can  be  given  to  anything 
which  is  not  included  under  the  head  of  actual  war  work. 

All  applications  are  passed  on  individually,  however,  and 


rriadptl  Otflilkftlc  No-  ] 


who  KquMta  tlut  Snbsidlaiy  CortiB 


APPLICATION  FOR  SUBSIDIARY  CLASS  B  PRIORITY  CERTIFICATE 


Prioriliet  Oommiate.  IVar  Induttria  Board, 

Cmtncil  oj  JVuIioiu!  DcJMi,  FoaAin^n,  D.  C. 
Gkntlemrn: 

Yoj  ttf*  liereby  requo^tod  to  issue  ft  Class  B  Priority  Cortificitt*  subsidiary  to  your  PriticipftI  Prioi 
Cortificftto,  No.  B tlio  requestod  Subsidiary  Priority  Certificat«  to  cover  an  order  or  € 


dab 


placed  with 

by for  dcliyory  . 


1  of  this  order  is  nocossary  for  the  completion  of  the  contract  undortalien  by  thi^ 
apphcant  for  wliich  the  above-moutionod  Principal  Priority  Certificate  was  issued  for  the  reasons  fol- 
lowing: 


rated  according  to  their  merits,  so  that  a  request  from  a  road 
that  could  show  that  the  materials  were  needed  for  a  pur- 
pose that  would  have  a  direct  effect  in  enabling  it  to  handle 
war  traffic  would  be  classed  as  of  greater  importance  than 
a  similar  request  from  a  road  that  could  not  show  so  direct 
a  connection  with  a  war  emergency. 

A  railroad  which  has  placed  contracts  for  materials,  sup- 
plies or  equipment,  delivery  of  which  has  been  delayed  by 
inability  of  the  contractor  to  obtain  needed  materials  or  parts, 
applies  for  a  principal  certificate  covering  its  contract,  giv- 
ing the  reasons  why  it  is  needed  and  stating  tliat  it  is  able 
to  secure  the  needed  materials,  supplies  or  articles  only  by 
being  accorded  priority.  After  a  principal  certificate  has 
been  issued  the  contractor  may  in  turn  request  a  subsidiary 
certificate  covering  materials  that  mav  be  needed  bv  some 


sub-contractor  or  concern  that  furnishes  some  of  the  contrac- 
tor's supplies  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  principal 
contract. 

For  example,  a  road  that  has  ordered  cars,  delivery  of 
which  is  delayed  by  inability  of  the  car  builder  to  obtain 
steel,  might  ask  for  a  principal  certificate  for  the  car  builder. 
The  latter  in  turn,  if  given  a  principal  certificate,  might 
then  request  a  subsidiary  certificate  to  enable  the  company 
from  which  it  must  obtain  some  of  the  car  equipment  to 
secure  raw  materials.  Possibly  the  completion  of  an  order 
for  cars  might  be  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  some 
comparatively  unimportant  item  of  equipment.  If  a  prior- 
ity order  covering  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  work 
would  enable  the  cars  to  be  put  into  service  promptly  a 
Class  Bl  order  would  undoubtedly  be  issued,  and  the  fact 
that  actual  war  orders  were  given  precedence  would  not 
necessarily  delay  the  work  until  the  war  orders  were  com- 
pleted if  the  Bl  order  could  be  worked  in  with  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  steel  mill  had  delayed  delivery  of  plates 
to  a  car  builder  in  order  to  complete  an  urgently  needed 
order  for  the  War  Department  or  the  Shipping  Board  the 
cars  might  be  delayed.  If  a  railroad  needed  materials  to 
complete  a  signal  installation  and  could  show  that  it  was 
handling  a  large  volume  of  war  traffic  which  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  signal  installation,  it  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  a  Class  Bl  order,  but  if  the  road  were 
not  able  to  show  that  the  signal  installation  would  directly 
expedite  war  traffic  or  if  the  equipment  was  desired  for  a 
road  which  would  not  be  completed  for  ."iome  time  a  lower 
rating   would    undoubtedlv   be   given. 

The  sul)-committee  on  Materials  and  Supplies  has  recent- 
ly reported  that  railways  generally  have  been  obtaining 
sufficient  metal  for  their  needs,  except  that  there  have  been 
some  delays,  particularly  as  to  rail. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington-.  D.  C.  Octoher  31. 

An  unmistakable  war  order  pertaining  to  transportation, 
one  that  will  curtail  if  not  eliminate  industries  and  opera- 
tions not  considered  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  was 
issued  bv  Judge  Lovett,  the  prioritv  agent  on  October 
27.  '       ' 

It  requires  all  railroads,  beginning  November  1.  to  donv  the 
use  of  open  top  cars,  except  platform  cars  and  cars  in  work 
service,  for  the  transportation  of  materials  and  supplies,  other 
than  coal,  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  pub- 
lic or  private  highways,  roadways,  streets  or  sidewalks;  for 
the  construction,  repair  or  maintenance  of  theatres,  or  other 
buildings  to  be  used  for  amusement  purposes:  m;iterials  and 
supplit\s,  other  than  coal,  for  the  manufacture  of  pleasure 
vehicles,  furniture  or  musical  instruments:  or  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passenger  vehicles,  furniture  or  musical  instru- 
ments. 

This  limitation  upon  the  use  of  gondolas.  President  Wil- 
son has  been  convinced,  is  necessary  for  an  augmentation  of 
the  coal  supply.  For  the  lack  of  coal  to  keep  her  ammuni- 
tion factories  going,  Italy  is  now  being  forced  to  relinquish 
the  .Austrian  territory  which  she  conquered  in  Mav  and 
.\ugust. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  forbidding  the  uses  named,  the 
coal  movement  can  be  increased  600.000  tons  a  week.  The 
testimony  which  caused  t!ie  President  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order  tended  to  show  that  coal  production  is 
being  kept  down  by  the  inal)ility  of  the  railroads  to  provide 
more  cars,  and  that  that  inability  resulted  from  the  careless- 
ness of  some  railroad  officers,  and  from  the  obstinacy  of 
consignees  who,  notwithstanding  protests,  loaded  out  coal 
cars  which  they  had  emptied  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be 
returned  without  delay  to  the  mines. 

The  order,  by  its  terms,  suggests  that  the  open-car  com- 
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nKxlities  at  present  deemed  most  important  are  coal,  coke, 
ore,  limestone  needed  in  blast  furnaces,  sugar  beets,  sugai 
cane,  sorghum  and  other  raw  materials  for  use  in  the  metal, 
sugar  and  fertilizer  industries,  and  other  commidities  neces- 
sary for  the  national  defense  and  security. 

While  it  is  called  priority  order  No.  2,  it  does  not  follow 
the  form  of  No.  1.  The  first  order  directs  that  preference 
Ik-  given  to  lake  cargo  coal.  This  one  does  not  sa>-  that 
the  railroads  shall  give  preference  and  priority  to  coal, 
coke,  etc.  On  the  contrary,  it  says  they  "shall  deny  the 
use  of"  gondolas  for  the  purposes  indicated.  That  language 
was  determined  upon  only  after  considerable  discussion 
among  the  transportation  men  (who  really  suggested  the 
limitation).  Under  an  order  to  give  preference,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  those  who  advocated  the  "shall  deny"  form,  too 
much  discretion  is  left  with  a  commercial  agent  or  a  yard- 
master,  who  may  be  anxious  to  acquire  the  good  will  of  a 
big  shipper.  For  illustrative  purposes,  consider  this  situa- 
tion: A  manufacturer  receives  a  car  of  coal.  Then  he 
says  to  the  railroad  man,  "I  have  a  load  of  paving  brick 
going  to  Hilltown,  ten  miles  from  the  mines,  and  on  the 
direct  route  to  them.  I  will  unload,  and  load  this  car  before 
you  can  get  the  yard  crew  to  take  it  away,  and  I  know  the 
bricks  will  be  taken  out  instantly  when  it  arrives  at  Hill- 
town.  If  you  don't  let  me  load  them,  I'll  hold  this  car  48 
hours,  and  it  will  not  get  back  to  the  mines  as  soon  as  it 
will  if  you  allow  me  to  use  it  for  the  brick." 

The  receiver  of  the  coal  has  a  right  to  hold  the  car  for 
48  hours  without  incurring  penalties.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  first  priority  order,  the  railroad  man  would  have  a 
discretion,  perhaps  not  a  legal  one,  but  nevertheless  a  dis- 
cretion. Under  No.  2,  there  is  no  discretion.  The  railroad 
"shall  deny  the  use"  of  open  top  cars,  with  the  exceptions 
mentioned,  for  anything  other  than  the  metal,  sugar  and 
fertilizer  industries  and  for  commodities  necessary  for  the 
national  defense  and  security. 

While  the  order  says  "the  President  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion," etc.,  the  fact  is  that  the  transportation  men  in 
the  Government  service  are  the  ones  who  reached  the  con- 
clusion and  persuaded  the  President  and  Dr.  Garfield,  the 
Fuel  Administrator,  to  adopt  it.  Judge  Lovett,  actmg 
through  George  W.  Kirtley,  his  executive  officer,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sheaffer  committee,  and  E.  H.  DeGroot,  J-r., 
and  A.  G.  Gutheim,  the  commission's  division  on  car  service, 
are  the  men  who  devised  this  plan  for  so  materially  in- 
creasing the  country's  coal  supply.  It  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  the  order  will  put  a  stop  to  the  road-building  program- 
in  all  the  states.  Ohio,  according  to  the  information  reach- 
ing Washington,  has  been  using  6,000  cars  of  road-buildmg 
materials  every  week.  Another  bit  of  information  upon 
which  the  car  service  men  worked  is  that  a  big  automobile 
manufacturer  shipped  60  per  cent  of  his  output  in  coal 
cars. 

The  order  will  be  enforced  to  the  letter.  If  the  interdicted 
industries  and  operations  can  survive  by  using  other  kinds 
of  cars,  they  may  continue  during  the  war,  but  not  other- 
wise. Inasmuch  as  the  President's  power  to  grant  prefer- 
ences and  priorities  is  undisputed,  it  is  believed  that  the 
method  by  which  he  accomplishes  the  result  will  not  be 
scrutinized  with  fault-finding  eyes  by  the  courts. 

Issuance  of  the  second  priority  order,  as  distinguished 
from  the  lake  cargo  coal  order;  the  order  for  the  fueling  o) 
various  railroads  and  the  diversion  of  lake  cargo  coal  to  any 
preferred  destination  during  the  24  hours  beginning  at  mid- 
night of  October  28;  and  the  appointment  of  two  railroad 
men,  G.  N.  Snider  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Arthur 
S.  Learoyd  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  made 
known  in  Washington  on  October  25,  indicate,  it  is  sug- 
gested, a  growing  "recognition  by  the  powers  that  be.  that 
fundamentally  the  winning  of  the  war  depends  on  the  full 
utilization  of  American  railroads.     Mr,  Snider  is  to  be  the 


head  of  the  Fuel  Administration's  transportation  depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Learoyd  is  to  have  charge  of  the  distribu- 
tion  of   anthracite   coal. 

Adnaxced  Rate  Procedure 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  October  27, 
consolidated  the  various  investigation  and  suspension  cases 
created  by  the  tariffs  filed  immediately  after  the  decision  in 
the  Fifteen  Per  Cent  case,  canceled  the  hearings  therein, 
and  set  them  down  for  hearing  in  connection  with  the  re- 
opened Fifteen  Per  Cent  case,  technically  known  as  Ex 
Parte  No.  57.  What,  if  any,  particular  meaning  is  to  be 
attached  to  this  consolidation  is  not  ver}-  clear.  There  have 
been  intimations  that  the  Commission,  in  re-opening  the 
Fifteen  Per  Cent  case,  intended  to  take  the  initiative  in  that 
matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  carriers  and  keep  the 
proceeding  under  its  own  control.  How  accurate  an  ap- 
praisal of  what  is  in  the  recesses  of  the  minds  of  commis- 
sioners that  may  be  has  not  been  disclosed.  George  Stuart 
Patterson  suggested  the  consolidation  and  postponement  of 
hearings  until  such  time  as  the  carriers  might  complete  more 
satisfactory  tariffs,  about  sixty  days  from  the  time  when  he 
was  speaking,  October  17.  There  can  be  no  detailed  hear- 
ing on  any  of  the  suspension  cases,  six  in  number,  on 
November  5,  the  day  set  for  the  hearing  in  the  re-opened 
case.  Details  can  be  given  in  only  one,  a  hearing  for  which 
was  set  on  November  1.  No  time  for  detailed  justification 
has  been  allowed  in  the  others.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  what  has  already  been  told  the  old  suspension  board, 
now  known  as  the  Fifteenth  Section  Board,  namely,  that 
some  of  the  tariffs  in  question  overcome  the  objections  set 
forth  in  the  report  on  Ex  Parte  No.  57  as  to  the  destruction 
of  market  relationships,  and  that  a  fair  reading  of  the  re- 
ports in  the  big  case  and  the  Central  Freight  Association 
decision,  authorize  the  others.  About  the  only  other  showing 
that  can  be  made  is  that  expenses  are  rising  much  faster 
than  revenues;  that  net  earnings  are  decreasing  and  the 
return  on  property  investment  is  smaller  than  ever  because 
large  additions  have  been  made  to  capital. 
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Erie  Barge  and  Car-Float  Service  at  Chicago 

The   Completion   of   a   New  Freight   House   Marks  the 
Close  of  Four  Years  of  Successful  River  Transportation 


THE  rL-cent  opening  of  a  new  freight  station  on  the 
Chicago  river  at  Webster  avenue,  constitutes  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  Erie's  facilities  for  handling 
eastern  business  by  barge  and  car  float  between  their  rails 
and  the  northern  section  of  Chicago.  It  is  also  an  indica- 
tion that  the  river  service  inaugurated  by  the  Erie  four  years 
ago  is  increasing  in  scope  and  importance.  The  main  freight 
terminal  at  Fourteenth  and  Clark  streets  was  then  disad- 
vantageously  situated   for  the  solicitation  and  handling  of 


Under  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  summer  of  1913,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  shipper  and  receiver  of  1.  c.  1.  freight 
over  the  Erie  to  team  to  the  road's  freight  house  at  Four- 
teenth and  Clark  streets,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  to  the 
universal  freight  stations  of  the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company 
in  the  loop  district  or  to  stations  of  terminal  roads  on  the 
southwest  and  west  sides.  An  additional  disadvantage  lay 
in  tlie  fact  that  si.x  of  the  universal  freight  stations  handled 
outljound  1.  c.  I.  freight  only.     All  of  these  stations  were  at 


^^i 


Float  Bridge  at  Webster  Avenue 
Tug  and  Car  Float  at  Erie  Street 
New  Webster  Avenue  Station 

traffic  consigned  to  and  originating  in  the  nortli  and  north- 
west sections  of  the  city.  In  order  to  compete  more  effect- 
ively witli  other  roads,  it  decided  to  extend  its  terminal 
facilities  into  tluit  held  by  utilizing  the  river.  The  construc- 
tion of  river  freight  stations  and  the  launching  of  a  barge 
and  car  float  service  was  a  new  venture  for  a  railroad  in 
Chicago,  but  a  steady  increase  in  business  ever  since  the 
inception  of  the  service  has  justified  the  judgment  of  those 
who  advocated  that  means  of  entering;  this  territory. 


Tug  and  Barge  at  Erie  Street 

Tug  Landing  Car  Float  at  Float  Bridge 

Gasolene  Locomotive  Working  at  Erie  Street 

sucli  a  distance  from  the  northern  and  northwestern  sections 
of  the  city  as  to  discourage  1.  c.  1.  traffic  over  the  Erie. 
The  road  was  also  handicapped  in  the  solicitation  of  carload 
traffic,  for  although  freight  routed  over  the  Erie  could  be 
sliipped  to  or  from  the  north  side  by  way  of  connections,  it 
had  to  undergo  the  delay  incident  to  switching  across  the  city 
and  passing  through  interchange  yards. 

The  first  river  freight  station,  known  as  Erie  street  sta- 
tion, was  opened  at  Erie  and  Kingsbury  streets  in  August, 
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1913;  in  the  following  month  a  .station  was  opened  on  a  site 
at  Market  and  Washington  streets,  known  as  Market  Square 
station,  which  had  previously  been  used  by  the  Erie  Railroad 
Lake  Line.  It  was  not  until  May  1,  1915,  that  the  first 
Webster  avenue  station  was  opened.  For  a  time  the  Erie 
rented  a  float  bridge  at  Robey  and  Twenty-seventh  streets, 
where  cars  were  transferred  to  and  from  its  rails,  but  later 
a  float  bridge  was  constructed  by  the  Erie  at  Eighteenth 
street,  close  to  its  Fourteenth  street  freight  house,  shortening 
the  river  haul. 

The  river  service  has  not  only  proved  attractive  to  ship- 
pers and  receivers  in  the  north  and  northwest  sections  of  Chi- 
cago, but  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  industries  with 
dock  facilities  located  on  the  river.  All  kinds  of  all-rail 
freight,  except  coal  and  coke,  both  in  c.  1.  and  1.  c.  1.  lots, 
are  handled  at  the  freight  stations,  while  river  industries 
may  ship  or  receive  freight  in  quantities  of  10,000  lb.  or 
more.  At  present  the  Erie's  river  equipment  consists  of 
two  tugs,  four  car  floats  and  five  barges.  Two  of  the  floats 
have  a  capacity  of  four  cars  each  and  the  two  others  have  a 
capacity  of  eight  cars.  The  barges  carry  from  five  to  six 
carloads  of  break  bulk  freight  each,  according  to  the  com- 
modities loaded.     The  tugs  operate  both  day  and  night. 

The  Market  Square  station  was  abandoned  on  April  30, 
1916,  when  the  lake  service  was  discontinued,  so  that  the 
Erie  has  now  but  two  river  freight  houses.  The  improve- 
ments at  Webster  avenue,  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  station  at  Market  and  Washington  streets.  The  new 
facilities  include  a  brick  freight  house  with  a  track  capacity 


Map  Showing   Location  of  Erie   Freight  Houses  and   Route 
of  Tugs 

for  17  cars,  carload  team  tracks  for  43  cars,  paved  drive- 
ways leading  to  the  freight  house  and  team  tracks  from 
both  Webster  and  Elston  avenues,  and  a  float  bridge  by 
means  of  which  cars  can  be  transferred  to  and  from  car 
floats.  A  15 -ton  pillar  crane  will  be  erected  later  for  the 
handling  of  heavy  freight.  The  freight  house  was  formerly 
used  by  a  manufacturing  establishment  and  has  been  pro- 
vided with  an  initial  storage  space  of  about  9,000  sq.  ft.,  with 
room  within  the  walls  for  13,000  sq.  ft.  more  on  the  ground 
floor  and  for  the  construction  of  a  second  floor  if  increased 
traffic  warrants.  The  new  station  replaces  a  small  tem- 
porary house. 

The  facilities  at  Erie  and  Kingsbury  streets,  where  the 
larger  of  the  present  stations  is  located,  include  a  freight 
house  with  37,700  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  a  float  bridge,  a 
team  track  yard  with  a  capacity  of  19  cars,  equipped  with  a 
15-ton  pillar  crane,  house  tracks  with  room  for  10  cars,  and 
storage  tracks  for  8  cars.  The  freight  house  fronts  on  the 
river,  permitting  the  direct  transfer  of  freight  to  and  from  the 
barges  and  car  floats.  Two  gasoline  locomotives  capable  of 
handling  500  tons  perform  the  switching  service  both  at 
Erie  street  and  Webster  avenue  stations.  A  third  locomotive 
of  this  type  for  reserve  power,  which  was  to  have  been  de- 


livered some  time  this  \ear,  was  requisitioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  river  serv-ice  has  built  up  a  large  business  for  the 
Erie  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  because  it  has  greatly 
expedited  the  handling  of  traffic  to  and  from  that  territory. 
There  is  no  longer  any  incentive  for  shippers  and  receivers 
to  favor  other  roads  because  of  long  team  hauls  through  the 
city  to  Erie  stations,  or  because  of  delay  to  c.  1.  shipments 
in  switching  across  the  city.  In  the  handling  of  c.  1.  freight 
routed  over  the  Erie  fully  48  hours  have  been  saved.  In- 
bound cars  are  delivered  at  the  river  stations  on  the  day  of 
arrival  in  tlie  city  and  outbound  cars  are  handled  just  as- 
quickly.  The  freight  houses  have  proved  especially  con- 
venient to  certain  adjacent  industries  which  formerly  had 
to  haul  their  products  considerable  distances  by  team  to  sta- 
tions of  other  roads.  Shippers  of  heavy  and  bulky  products- 
have  found  the  Erie  stations  especially  advantageous.  The 
territory  served  by  the  river  stations  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  shipjjers  and  consignees  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
but  extends  north  and  northwest  to  the  limits  of  the  city. 
It  is  difficult  to  trace  accurately  the  dividing  line  between 
the  zones  served  by  the  two  freight  houses,  but,  speaking 
roughly,  the  division  may  be  placed  at  North  avenue,  an 
east-and-west  thoroughfare,  about  a  mile  and  one-half  south 
of  the  Webster  avenue  station,  and  two  and  a  quarter  miles 
north  of  Erie  street  station. 

The  traffic  handled  on  the  river  includes  almost  every 
kind  of  freight.  Among  the  commodities  carried  by  the 
barges  and  car  floats  for  industries  with  dock  facilities  are 
merchandise,  cheese,  coffee,  hides,  cocoanuts,  beer,  canned 
goods,  egg  case  fillers,  sugar,  cement,  soap,  tanners'  extract, 
rubber,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal.  Among  those 
handled  in  carlots  at  the  stations  are  merchandise,  tin  plate, 
caustic  soda,  hides,  matches,  paper,  leather,  wool,  barrels,, 
soap,  oil,  brass,  glass,  pianos  and  iron  and  steel  articles. 


RAILWAY  REGIMENTS'  TOBACCO  FUND 
BEGINS  TO  GROW 

The  railway  supply  concerns  of  tlie  country  have  begun- 
to  respond  generously  to  the  request  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Railway  Regiments"  Tobacco  Fund.  Up  to  October  31 
fifty-two  concerns  had  subscribed  §10  a  month  each,  mak- 
ing a  total  which  had  been  subscribed  of  $520  a  month. 
In  addition  a  contribution  of  $25  has  been  received  from 
the  Barco  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago.  In  only  a 
few  cases  have  companies  made  replies  declining  to  sub- 
scribe. 

While  the  start  made  in  raising  the  fund  is  gratifying, 
the  amount  which  has  thus  far  been  subscribed  is,  of 
course,  far  short  of  the  total  which  it  is  desired  to  raise. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  fund  which  is 
needed,  as  the  estimated  cost  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
tobacco  for  all  the  railway  regiments  exceeds  S4,000  a  month. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  fund,  of  which  F.  A.  Poor, 
president  of  the  P.  &  M.  Company,  is  chairman,  therefore 
hopes  that  responses  to  the  request  for  subscriptions  will 
come  in  more  rapidly  and  in  larger  number  from  now  on. 
As  previously  announced,  checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  "John  R.  Washburn,  treasurer,"  and  forwarded  to  "Sam- 
uel O.  Dunn,  secretar\-.  Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund, 
Transportation  Building,  Chicago." 

The  first  list  of  subscribers  to  the  fund  was  published 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  October  26,  page  753.  That 
list  included  26  subscribers.  The  following  list  gives  the 
subscriptions  received  between  the  time  of  the  preparation 
of  the  original  list  and  October  30: 

Ajax   Rail   .■\nchor  Co.,   Chicaeo $10amonth> 

-American   Flexible   Bolt   Co..   Pittsburgh.   Pa '• 

Boss  Nut  Company.  Chicago "       " 

Buckeve   Steel  Castings  Co.,   Columbus.  Ohio " 

nihvorth.   Porter  J:   Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa "       " 

Imperial    .Appliance   Co..    Chicago "       " 
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Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago »1_C1  a  month 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 

Morden  Frog  &  Crossing  Works,  Chicago. ..  (to  cover  3  months)  30 

Mudge    &    Co.,    Chicago 10  a  month 

Okonite    Co.,    New    York '\       \\ 

Ohio    Injector    Co.,    Chicago 

Paxton. Mitchell    Co.,   Omaha,    Neb "       ," 

Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo " 

Q  &  C  Co.,  New   York ;;       " 

Rail  Joint  Company,  New  York._ ^^       ^^ 

Railway  Materials  Company,  Chicago 

Railway  Steel-Spring  Co.,  Chicago 

Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago (to  cover   15   months;  150 

Wm.    Sellers   &   Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pa 10  a  month 

Spencer,    Otis  &   Co.,   Chicago " 

Valentine   &   Co.,    New   York ;'       ',' 

Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Chicago 

Vernon  Tool  Works.  Pittsburgh,  Pa "       || 

Whitine    Foundry    Equipment    Co..    Harvey,    111 *' 


RAIL  FAILURE  STATISTICS  FOR  1916* 

By  M.  H.  Wickhorst 

Engineer  of  Te.sts,  Rail  Committee,  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association,  Chicago. 

This  report  deals  with  the  statistics  of  rail  failures  collected 
for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1916,  furnished  by  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  response  to 
a  circular  sent  out  by  the  American  Railway  Association. 
The  information  furnished  by  each  railroad  showed  the 
number  of  tons  laid  of  each  year's  rolling  from  each  mill, 
the  equivalent  number  of  track  miles,  and  the  total  number 
of  failures  that  occurred  in  each  year's  rolling  from  the 
date  laid  until  October  31,  1916. 

The  failures  were  divided  into  four  classes,  namely,  head, 
web,  base  and  "broken."  The  reports  cover  rollings  for 
1911  and  succeeding  years  and  the  ages  of  the  rollings 
would  average  in  the  track  about  the  years  shown  below: 

5  years   1914  2  years 

4  years   1915  1  year 

3  years   1916  Several  months 

The  tonnages  represented  by  the  statistics  in  this  report 
are  shown  below: 

Year  rolled 

19H    


1911 
1912 
1913 


Bessemer 

Open-hearth 

Total 

305,910 

810,396 

1,116.306 

203,702 

1,254,960 

1,458,662 

135,870 

1,503,366 

1,639,236 

63,599 

1,026,915 

1,090,514 

12,212 

1,080,361 

1,092,573 

33.658 

749,765 

783,423 

1915 
1916 

The  equivalent  track  miles  are  as  follows: 

Year  rolled  Bessemer  Open-hearth  Total 

1911     2,198.87  5.770.54  7.969.41 

1912    1,448.22  8,812.71  10,260.93 

1913    969.97  10.365.44  11,335.41 

1914    452.49  7,052.75  7,505.24 

1915    90.29  7,29r.00  7.381.29 

I9IC    259.67  5.093.04  5,352.71 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  recent  years  the  Bessemer  steel 
has  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  rail  rolled  as  covered 
by  the  returns  in  this  report.  The  failures  were  tabulated 
with  reference  particularly  to  the  performance  of  the  rails 
made  by  the  different  mills.  Lots  of  less  than  1,000  tons 
(that  is,  less  than  1,000  tons  in  any  one  year's  rolling  for 
a  railroad)  were  excluded  from  the  tabulation,  as  they  would 
unnecessarily  extend  the  tables  and  not  materially  change  the 
group  totals  and  averages. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparative  performance  of 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  Figuring  the  failures  per 
100  track  miles  of  open-hearth  rails  as  100  for  each  of  the 
years  1911,  1912,  1913  and  1914,  the  relative  failures  of 
Bessemer  rails,  together  with  the  failures  per  100  track 
miles,  are  shown  below: 

Failures    of    Open-IIeartii    and    Bessemer    Compared 

Failures  per  100  track  miles    Comparative  failures 


Year 
rolled 
1911     

Years 
service 

.     5 

4 

.      3 

.      2 

Open-hearth 
161.9 
74.2 
43.3 
18.9 

Bessemci 
214.1 
107.7 
60.1 
32.3 

, ^ -^ 

Open-hearth 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Bessemer 

132 

145 

1913     

135 
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It  will  Ijc  noted  that  the  failures  of  Bessemer  rails  per 
100  track  miles  were  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the 
open-hearth  rails.  It  is  probably  also  true  that  the  open- 
hearth  rails  were,  in  general,  in  more  severe  service,  so  that 
the  actual  difference  under  the  same  conditions  may  have 
been  greater. 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  failures  of  Bessemer  rails 
occur  at  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  the  failures  of  open- 
hearth  rails  in  their  early  period  of  service,  but  as  they  re- 
main longer  in  track,  the  rates  of  failure  become  nearer 
alike. 

In  order  to  show  more  conveniently  the  relative  number 
of  failures  from  each  of  the  mills  and  to  show  the  ranking 
of  the  mills  as  regards  the  failure  performance  of  the  rails 
rolled  by  them,  a  table  was  prepared.  Taking  the  average 
number  of  failures  per  100  track  miles  of  all  the  mills  in 
each  group  (Bessemer  and  open-hearth)  in  any  year's  rolling 
as  100,  the  relative  number  of  failures  of  each  of  the  mills 
was  shown  for  the  years  1911,  1912,  1913  and  1914.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  from  the  tables  and  diagram  that  the 
mills  which  had  the  greatest  number  of  failures  some  years 
ago  and  ranked  the  lowest  are  showing  a  tendency  to  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  failures  and  ranking 
well  in  more  recent  years. 


COURT  TAKES  CONTROL  OF  RATE-MAKING 

On  March  1,  1915,  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis,  run- 
ning from  Terre  Haute  to  Evansville,  Ind.,  134  miles  in 
length,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  by  Judge  A. 
B.  "Anderson,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Indiana.  The  receiver  appointed  was  William 
P.  Kappes,  an  attorney  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  receiver 
took  pos.session  and  began  to  operate  the  railroad  on  ]\Iarch 
1,  1916.  At  that  date  the  railroad  had  no  equipment  what- 
ever, either  engines  or  cars.  Its  roadbed  was  in  lamentable 
condition,  being  ballasted  mainly  with  dirt,  which  entailed 
frerjuent  washouts  and  large  expense  for  maintenance.  Its 
rails  were  light;  averaging  56 J^  lbs.  to  the  yard.  Its  prin- 
cipal bridge,  a  steel  structure  across  White  river,  had  been 
carried  away  by  a  flood,  and  the  track  was  temporarily  sup- 
ported on  a  trestle.  There  were  no  funds  whatever  received 
by  the  receiver.  Operations  were  carried  on  for  ten  months 
Iw  renting  engines  and  cars.  No  net  revenue  was  realized 
and  the  receivership  ran  into  debt. 

In  January,  1917,  $600,000  was  borrowed  on  receiver's 
certificates  and  w-as  invested  in  a  partial  rehabilitation  of 
the  railroad  and  the  acquisition  of  a  small  amount  of  roll- 
ing stock.  Bv  reason  of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
material  and  in  the  w^ages  of  employees  the  savings  effected 
by  the  rehabilitation  were  neutralized.  The  figures  of  opera- 
tion demonstrated  that  in  the  carriage  of  coal,  which  was 
two-thirds  of  the  traffic  of  the  railroad,  there  was  a  continual 
loss  of  money,  averaging  as  much  as  $13,000  a  month  and 
that  in  the  carriage  of  passengers  there  was  a  continual  loss 
averaging  $3,000  a  month. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  receiver  to  obtain  better  rates  on 
the  carriage  of  coal  by  application  to  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. These  applications  were  denied  by  tlie  commission. 
Thereupon  the  receiver  filed  petition  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  setting  out  the  efforts  that  had  been  made 
and  the  losses  that  were  l>eing  incurred  and  alleging  that  the 
two-cent  passenger  fare  law  of  Indiana  was  confiscatory  of 
the  property  of  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis  and  that  the 
rates  enforced  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  were  like- 
wise confiscator}-.  The  receiver  gave  notice  not  only  to  all 
the  parties  in  the  case,  but  to  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Indiana,  the  attorney  general  of  the  state  and  the  prose- 
cuting attorneys  of  the  counties  through  which  the  railroad 
operated. 

The  petitions  were  set  down  for  hearing  on  October  23  and 
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on  that  date  were  heard  by  Judge  Anderson.  An  order  was 
entered  by  the  court  sustaining  the  receiver's  petition  declar- 
ing the  two-cent  fare  law  of  Indiana  to  be  confiscatory,  so 
far  as  it  related  to  the  passenger  fares  upon  the  Evansville 
iv;  Indianapolis,  and  declaring  that  the  freight  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana  were 
confiscatory  and  invalid  so  far  as  they  failed  to  cover  the 
cost  of  operation,  on  the  E.  &  I.,  with  a  reasonable  profit. 
The  order  directed  the  receiver  to  establish  compensatory 
rates  for  passenger,  freight  and  switching  service,  any  statute 
or  any  order  of  the  commission  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing; and  in  the  event  that  any  person  should  attempt  or 
threaten  to  bring  any  action  to  enforce  any  penalty  on  ac- 
count of  said  statute  or  orders  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  Indiana  the  receiver  was  given  leave  to  sue  for  an 
injunction. 


THE  RAPID  LOADER 

The  "rapid  loader,"  shown  in  the  photographic  illustra- 
tion, is  a  device  for  saving  the  time  of  teams,  or  trucks,  when 
hauling  coal,  gravel  and  similar  material  from  cars.  Two 
"loaders,"  holding  30  cu.  ft.  each,  filled  Ijv  hand  shoveling 
while  the  wagon  or  truck  is  away  on  its  preceding  trip,  can 


Details  of  Loader 

be  tipped  in  a  half  minute  each,  so  as  to  fill  the  wagon  and 
to  impose  practically  no  delay  on  the  driver  and  horses. 

The  loader  is  made  of  steel,  and  is  said  to  be  "foolproof." 
The  picture  shows  it  in  its  normal  position,  the  position  in 
which  it  stands  wlion  it  is  being  fillod.      It  is  held  in  posi- 
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The  Rapid  Loader 

tion  by  the  pin,  P,  shown  in  the  drawing.  This  drawing 
represents  the  loader  attached  to  a  coal  car  with  sides  42  in. 
high.  The  perspective  view  shows  it  on  a  car  considerably 
higher.     Having  been  emptied,  the  pan,  turned  on  the  pivot, 


A  (and  held  in  position,  while  being  filled,  by  the  locks,  L, 
one  on  each  side),  returns  by  gravity  to  the  position  shown. 

This  device  is  made  in  two  sizes:  the  one  most  commonly 
used.  No.  2,  weighs  340  lb.,  and  holds  30  cu.  ft.  when  level 
full.  To  move  the  loader  from  one  car  to  another  the  pan  is 
lifted  out  from  the  frame,  and  the  whole  is  moved  in  two 
pieces,  no  further  knocking  down  being  necessary. 

This  loader  is  made  by  the  Bonney  Supply  Company,  Liv- 
ingston Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Contractors  say  that, 
using  this  as  a  time-saver,  they  release  cars  a  half  day  sooner 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  and  it  is  declared  that  in 
some  cases  not  over  300  cu.  yd.  of  crushed  stone  or  gravel 
had  to  be  hauled  before  the  loader  was  paid  for  by  the  sav- 
ing in  time,  over  the  common  practice  of  shoveling  gravel 
directly  into  wagons.  Shovelers  can  always  see  where  each 
shovelful  of  material  is  landing,  and  do  not  waste  time  by 
looking  over  the  side  of  the  car  to  see  whether  they  are 
throwing  it  with  the  right  force  and  direction  to  have  it  land 
in  the  wagon.  There  is  no  waste  of  material  falling  on  the 
ground. 

These  loaders  are  used  in  many  places  in  the  United  States 
and  have  been  sent  also  to  France  and  Haiti.  A  recent  ship- 
ment went  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  use  at  one  of  the  new  military 
camps. 


HUNTOON  TRUCK  BOLSTER 

The  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  has  placed 
on  the  market  a  new  type  of  truck  bolster  known  as  the  Hun- 
toon  bolster.  It  is  of  the  built-up  type  and  embodies  the 
.^anie  principles  of  reinforcing  the  tension  member  that  is 
used  in  the  tension  member  of  the  Huntoon  brake  beam. 

Both  the  compression  and  the  tension  members  are  of  open 
hearth  steel,  the  compression  member  being  a  channel  and  the 
tension  member  a  flat  bar  upset  at  the  ends  to  retain  the  full 
cross  sectional  area  at  the  rivet  holes.  The  ends  of  the  ten- 
sion member  are  provided  with  shoulders  which  interlock 


Huntoon   Built-up  Type  Bolster 

with  the  web  and  flanges  of  die  compression  member,  thus  re- 
lieving the  shearing  strain  on  the  rivets.  The  king  post  is  of 
malleable  iron  of  heavy  cross  section.  The  center  plates  can 
i>e  furnished  of  malleable  iron,  cast  steel  or  drop  forged,  as 
desired.  The  bolster  is  adapted  to  the  application  of  either 
phiin  or  anti-friction  type  side  bearings. 

Tests  have  demonstrated  that  this  t}'pe  of  construction  pro- 
duces a  bolster  of  great  rigidity  and  strength.  Sizes  for  30, 
40,  50  and  70  ton  cars  are  now  being  manufactured  and  the 
company  is  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  any  quantities 
desired. 


I.VD.AN  W.'VR  Traffic  Regul.^tions. — Under  the  "Defense 
of  India  Act,"  the  Governor  General-in-Council  has  been 
authorized  to  give  orders  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  For 
requiring  railways  to  give  special  facilities  as  to  the  transport 
of  any  article  or  thing  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  capable  of 
utilization  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war.  (2)  For 
enforcing  the  prompt  loading  or  unloading  of  cars;  and  (3) 
for  controlling  other  trucks  and  cars,  and  for  controlling  other 
traffic  to  expedite  the  transport  of  such  article  or  thing. 
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TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT  AND  ITS 
APPLICATION* 

By  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  contest  for  material  things,  for 
money,  or  for  territory,  or  for  power,  or  influence,  or  for  a 
place  in  the  sun;  in  the  last  analysis,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
conflict  against  hideous  evil  in  tlie  world,  evil  enthroned  in 
high  places,  evil  which  for  its  own  purposes  would  willingly 
take  you  and  yours,  which  has  not  hesitated  upon  our  own 
soil  to  promote  sabotage  and  slaughter,  fire  and  explosion, 
and  which  does  not  reckon  at  all  human  values,  if  by  so 
doing  it  may  be  enthroned  in  power. 

This  is  not  merely  our  war,  nor  the  war  of  Great  Britain, 
nor  the  war  of  France,  nor  of  Italy — it  is  the  war  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  human  race  against  a  wrong  which  threatens  it 
all. 

Now,  commerce  is  used  as  a  war  weapon  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  is  used  to  provide  the  nations  associated  with  us  in 
the  war  with  the  means  of  vi'arfare;  and,  second,  it  is  used 
to  sec  that  our  enemies  do  not  by  direction  or  indirection 
obtain  an)'thing  that  comes  from  our  shores  which  we  can 
prevent.  There  is  a  third  element  in  it,  the  element  of  con- 
servation, which  has  to  do  not  with  economy  of  money,  as  I 
think  is  too  often  thought,  but  with  the  saving  of  that  of 
which  we  have  but  little,  to  the  use  that  must  be  made  of 
it  in  the  war  and  the  using,  on  the  other  hand,  of  that  of 
which  we  have  abundance  in  its  place. 

*  *         *         * 

The  principle  which  lies  behind  the  restriction  of  exports 
is  the  principle  of  conservation;  that  our  industry  shall  be 
so  controlled  as  regards  exports  that  after  our  own  needs  are 
satisfied,  what  we  sell  shall  be  used  to  support  our  associates, 
and  what  we  have  left  over  shall  go  freely  to  places  where 
it  is  safe  to  have  it  go  and  to  persons  who  use  it  wisely. 

That  is  the  simple  principle  that  lies  behind  the  whole 
question  of  the  re.striction  of  exports. 

Now,  the  restriction  of  imports  is  not  our  own;  it  is  im- 
posed upon  us,  but  we  are  the  beneficiaries.  At  the  bottom 
of  it  lies  the  same  reasoning  precisely. 

It  had  to  he  general  in  order  to  be  specific.  It  is  not 
meant  to  be,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  he  exercised  in  a  general 
way;  it  means  simply  that  a  body — in  tills  case  the  War 
Trades  Board — shall  be  authorized  to  issue  licenses  to  im- 
port prohibited  products,  and  shall  imjiort  tliem  under  such 
restrictions  as  that  they  shall  be  free  for  our  use,  but  not  free 
for  misuse  in  the  sense  of  lieing  sold  to  tlie  enemies  of  the 
common  cause. 

*  *  *         * 

Now,  those  are  the  principles  w-hich  underlie — I  think 
they  are  very  simple,  very  clear — the  restrictions  of  exports 
on  our  part  and  the  restriction  of  imports  of  the  prohibited 
articles  from  foreign  countries.  They  both  mean  the  concen- 
tration of  the  world's  power  against  the  evil  we  are  fighting. 

*  *  *  !|: 

The  restriction  of  the  act  will  exist  whether  there  is  any 
act  or  not.  It  is  and  has  long  been  the  law  of  nations  that 
in  time  of  w-ar  all  communication  with  the  enemy  of  all  kinds 
is  prohil)ited.  It  didn't  need  this  act  to  make  it  impropriety, 
an  act  of  WTong,  to  sell  Roods  to  the  German  in  Germany,  or 
to  ship  goods  to  South  .\merica,  knowing  that  by  that  means 
they  would  reach  Germany,  or  reach  anybody  so  as  to  aid 

'Extracts  from  an  address  deliveied  before  the  New  York  Editorial  Con- 
ference. Tuesday,  October  13,  1917.  at  the  Automobile  Club  of    ' 


German}- — that  is  just  as  strongly  forbidden  if  this  act  were 
repealed  to-morrow.  The  prohibitions  of  the  act  are  not 
new;  they  are  simply  clearly  stated  and  made  plain  by  the 
language  of  the  law — but  they  existed  before. 

The  law,  then,  provides  a  clarification  of  these  facts  mak- 
ing it  perfectly  plain  what  trading  is,  defining  it,  defining 
very  clearly  with  whom  trading  is  forbidden;  that  is  to  say, 
defining  enemy  and  defining  ally  of  enemy;  but  it  does  not 
make  new  law  when  it  does  that;  it  merely  states  what  was 
the  law  before. 

Then  it  proceeds  to  provide  a  system  of  licenses  whereby 
anything  which  is  unlawful  in  the  act  or  without  it,  of  that 
character  can  be  legalized  by  a  license. 

That  is  the  whole  and  center  and  substance  of  the  "Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  Act,"  the  restating  plainly  and  definitely 
of  existing  law  and  the  providing  of  licenses  to  do,  under 
proper  circumstances,  anything  thercbv  declared  to  be  lawful. 


A  NOVEL  FORM  OF  CAR  EFFICIENCY  CIRCULAR 

To  concentrate  attention  on  the  importance  of  the  prompt 
release  and  movement  of  cars,  T.  D.  Simmons,  car  distri- 
butor on  the  North  Carolina  division  of  the  Seaboard  ."Vir 
Line  at  Hamlet,  N.  C,  has  been  getting  out  car  efficiency 
circulars  weekly  for  the  past  eight  months.  In  addition, 
car  detention  statements  showing  the  delays  to  all  cars  at 
all  stations  have  been  sent  to  each  agent  on  the  division 
during  the  last  five  months.  To  make  these  circulars  more 
readable  and  attractive  and  thereby  secure  greater  attention 
for  them,  recent  copies  have  been  issued  in  newspaper 
form. 

This  paper,  which  is  called  The  Weekly  Car  News  and 
which  has  for  its  aim,  "make  one  car  do  the  work  hereto- 
fore requiring  two,"  is  issued  in  mimeographed  form  and 
contains  editorials,  the  car  detention  statement,  a  summar- 
ized statement  of  the  average  detention,  comments  regard- 
ing delayed  car  conditions  and  car  service  "advertise- 
ments." 

The  following  is  typical  of  the  editorials:  "During  the 
past  week  we  have  received  a  considerable  number  of  penal- 
ty orders  from  the  small  shippers  on  the  division.  This 
practice  must  be  discouraged.  Agents  should  point  out  to 
these  shippers  the  ."Jerious  situation  we  are  in and  en- 
deavor to  sliow  them  the  unreasonableness  of  the  action  in 
placing  penalty  orders.  State  to  them  we  will  be  compelled 
to  take  steps  to  protect  the  compan\'  in  such  cases,  especiall)' 

where  such  shippers  as  those  at  order  four  box  cars 

f(;r  government  lumber  and  one  for  commercial  shipment, 
filing  a  penalty  order  for  the  commercial  car,  which  will 
have  to  he  furnished  first.  Any  firm  with  this  disposition 
deserves  no  consideration  and  we  expect  to  handle  this  case 
with  the  Norfolk  office  for  further  handling  with  the  Na- 
tional  Defense   Committee." 

News  items  pertinent  to  the  car  distribution  problem, 
such  as  the  following,  are  also  published: 

.■\  NEW  -AGE^T 
Mr.    C.    C.    Birmingham    is  acting   agent   at   Osborne.      The    former  agent 
was  one  who  would  not  order  cars  for  shippers  or  read  our  circulars. 

Equally  to  the  point  are  want-ad  advertisements  such  as 
the  following: 

WANTED:  StL&SF  121548,  SAL  45370  and  CC&O  2661  loaded  with 
cross  ties  for  the  roadmaster,  delayed  at  Hamlet  21  days.  Tlie«c  cars 
wanted  for  revenue  service. 

TO  EXCn.\NGE:  Slow  handling  of  cars  at  Wilmington  for  better  car 
handling. 

These  news  letters  have  served  to  emphasize  to  the  agents 
the  importance  of  tlie  problem  of  unloading  cars  promptly 
and  have  aided  greatly  in  improving  the  mileage  perform- 
ances, the  average  miles  made  per  car  per  day  on  this  di- 
vision now  being  about  40  as  compared  with  27.1  a  rear 
ago. 


General    News    Department 


II 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Managers'  Association  of 
Texas  will  be  held  at  the  Adolphus  hotel,  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
December  6. 

The  Post  Office  Department  announces  that  the  profits  of  the 
department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30  last  amounted 
to  more  than  $9,000,000 ;  and  that  sum  has  been  paid  in  to  the 
Treasury  Department  as  a  contribution  to  the  general  fund. 

The  machine  shop  and  roundhouse  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  at  Salem,  111.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of 
October  25.  The  explosion  of  a  five  gallon  can  of  gasolene  is 
believed  to  have  started  the  fire  and  the  loss  is  estimated  at 
$200,000. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  operating  subway 
and  elevated  railroads  in  New  York  City,  announces  that  to  all 
employees  who  receive  less  than  $150  a  month,  bonuses  of  $6  a 
month  will  be  paid.  This  is  an  advance  of  the  bonus  from  $3  to 
$6,  the  smaller  sum  having  been  paid  since  August  1  last. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  at  New  York  City  last 
week  indictments  charging  fifty-six  unlawful  acts  in  connection 
with  concessions  in  demurrage  on  boats  were  found  against  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  F.  E.  Signer,  general  eastern  freight 
agent  of  that  road,  and  Charles  Schaefer,  of  New  York,  a  shipper. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  in  the  week  ending  October 
20  turned  out  72  locomotives.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
3,600  a  year,  compared  with  1,989  for  the  year  1916  and  2,666  in 
1906,  which  was  the  previous  record  year.  The  company  is  em- 
ploying an  army  of  20,000  men  and  work  on  government  orders 
engages  every  department. 

The  station  men,  freight  clerks,  and  other  classes  of  employees 
on  the  Boston  &  Maine,  who  have  been  threatening  a  strike  for 
several  weeks,  finally  agreed,  on  October  25,  to  refer  their  claims 
to  arbitration;  and  Henry  B.  Endicott,  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Council  on  Public  Safety,  was  agreed  to  both  by  the  rail- 
road company  and  the  committee  of  employees  as  the  first 
arbitrator.    Each  side  will  select  one  other  arbitrator. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  created  the  position  of  fire  marshal. 
Announcement  of  the  appointment  of  John  M.  Julian  to  the  po- 
sition has  been  made  by  H.  C.  Kurtz,  chief  of  the  insurance 
bureau.  Mr.  Julian  has  managed  the  fire-fighting  forces  of  the 
New  York  division.  His  new  duties  will  give  him  authority  over 
the  fire-fighting  facilities  and  conditions  affecting  fire  hazards 
for  the  whole  system.     His  office  will  be  in  New  York. 

The  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  60  miles  long,  from 
Canisteo,  N.  Y.,  near  Hornell,  southwestward  to  Genesee,  Pa., 
and  thence  westward  to  Ceres,  N.  Y.,  a  length  of  about  57 
miles,  announces  that  business  will  be  suspended  December  1. 
The  line  serves  a  number  of  villages  which  will  be  wholly  de- 
prived of  railroad  communication.  The  road  has  been  operating 
at  a  loss  for  the  last  two  years  and  in  recent  months  has  been 
especially  handicapped  by  lack  of  men  and  shortage  of  coal. 

A.  H.  Plant,  Washington,  D.  C,  chairman  of  the  Accounting 
Officers'  Association  Committee,  announces  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  has  reconsidered  the  tax  on  excess  baggage, 
and  holds  that  the  rate  of  tax  to  be  applied  on  amounts  paid  for 
excess  baggage  shall  be  on  basis  of  the  tax  on  persons,  namely, 
eight  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid,  instead  of  on  basis  of  the  tax 
on  packages  by  express.  The  tax  on  single  trip  one  way  and 
round  trip  tickets  applies  on  all  rates  of  thirty-six  cents  or  more. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  issued  an  order  describing  in 
detail  the  authority  and  powers  granted  to  the  Fuel  Controller, 
■to  go  into  effect  November  1.  All  importers  of  and  dealers  in 
coal  must  be  licensed ;  commissions  and  profits  are  strictly  limited 
and  hoarding  of  coal  is  forbidden.  Prices  will  be  adjusted  to 
stocks  on  hand,  every  two  weeks ;  and,  except  in  the  summer,  no 
consumer  shall  have  on  hand  more  than  enough  coal  to  last  him 
for  two  months.     In  case  of  emergency  the  fuel  controller  may 


make  requisition  for  coal  on  any  consumer  who  has  more  than 
he  needs. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Wabash,  the  Copper  Range  and  other  railroads  have  issued  notices 
to  the  effect  that  annual  and  other  season  passes  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  terms,  will  expire  on  December  31,  1917,  have  been 
extended  to  December  31,  1918.  Under  the  regulations  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  this  extension  of  time  may  be 
made  without  making  endorsement  on  the  passes,  a  general  notice, 
issued  by  the  road  and  filed  with  the  commission,  being  con- 
sidered sufficient. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  following  an  arbitration, 
has  advanced  the  pay  of  telegraphers  and  has  made  reductions 
in  the  workday.  The  agreement  provides  for  overtime  payments 
for  Sunday  work,  for  two  weeks'  vacation  for  employees  of  two 
years'  standing,  and  other  privileges.  The  advances  will  add 
about  12  per  cent  to  the  company's  payrolls  for  telegraphers. 
The  Wabash  has  made  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  wages 
of  about  600  telegraphers.  Members  of  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  have  presented  a  complaint 
concerning  the  smallness  of  the  commissions  which  they  receive 
from  Wells-Fargo  Express,  asking  that  the  present  percentages, 
of  six  to  ten,  be  increased  to  a  uniform  commission  of  15  per 
cent. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  reporting  on 
its  referendum  concerning  proposed  new  railroad  legislation,  an- 
nounces an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  laws  for  Federal 
regulation  of  the  issuance  of  railroad  securities,  and  for  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  Wheeler  committee.  For  Federal 
regulation  of  the  issuance  of  railroad  securities  the  vote  was 
1,112  in  favor  and  only  27  opposed.  For  a  general  railroad  in- 
corporation law,  under  which  all  railroad  carriers  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  organ- 
ize, the  vote  was  1,111  to  25.  To  make  such  a  law  compulsory 
the  vote  was  1,080  to  49.  On  the  recommendation  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  be  given  authority  by  statute  to 
regulate  intrastate  rates  when  those  rates  aflfect  interstate  com- 
merce the  vote  was  1,054  to  66. 

The  Illinois  State  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  that  it 
will  hold  an  examination  to  provide  an  eligible  list  for  the  posi- 
tion of  railroad  engineer  for  the  Illinois  Public  Lhilities  Com- 
mission. There  is  one  position  of  this  kind  to  be  filled  at  the 
present  time  at  Springfield,  salary  $250  to  $333.33  a  month.  The 
duties  of  the  position  will  be  to  take  charge  of  the  investigation 
of  railroad  accidents,  the  examination  of  dangerous  crossings,  the 
inspection  for  approval  of  interlocking  plants  and  signal  circuits, 
the  investigation  of  railroad  service  complaints,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  orders  in  connection  with  railroads.  The  position  is  open 
only  to  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  over  25  years  of  age, 
with  an  education  equivalent  to  high  school  graduation,  with 
preferably  higher  engineering  training  and  experience  in  lo- 
cation, construction  and  maintenance  of  railroads  and  other 
engineering  work.  Applications  must  be  on  file  in  Springfield, 
111.,  before  November  22,  and  questions  covering  training  and 
experience  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants,  together  with  in- 
structions for  sending  the  replies  to  the  commission  on 
November  24. 


Southern  Pacific  in  New  San  Francisco  Office  Building 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  now  occupying  its  new  $2,000,000  office 
building  at  65  Market  street,  San  Francisco.  The  2.500  employees 
moved  from  the  Flood  building  with  all  equipment,  records  and 
paraphernalia  without  the  loss  of  any  time  in  any  department. 
The  new  building  is  of  steel,  brick  and  concrete,  equipped  through- 
out with  automatic  sprinklers  and  pneumatic  mailing  tubes.  Store 
room  is  being  rented  on  the  first  floor  and  66  offices  on  the  second. 
Otherwise,  the  Southern  Pacific's  general  offices  occupy  the  entire 
structure. 
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Better  Loading  Saves  6,402     Cars  in  One  Month 

W.  R.  Scott,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  Pacific  system,  advises  that  as  a  result  of  the  car- 
loading  competition  in  which  the  agents  of  the  company  are 
participating,  6,402  cars  were  saved  during  the  month  of  July, 
1917,  as  compared  with  the  loading  in  July  of  last  year.  Com- 
modities in  which  the  greatest  saving  of  cars  is  shown  follow: 
Barley,  424  cars ;  lumber,  509  cars ;  salt,  40  cars ;  merchandise, 
1,626  cars;  rice,  94  cars;  brick,  21  cars;  canned  goods,  96  cars; 
mill  stuffs,  109  cars;  perishables,  929  cars;  corn  and  oats,  28  cars; 
sugar,  88  cars;  paper,  78  cars;  cement  and  plaster,  159  cars; 
miscellaneous,  2,191  cars. 


St.  Paul  Rushes  New  Electrification 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  announced  that  the 
contract  for  locomotives  and  substation  equipment  for  its  Cascade 
Mountain  electrification  from  Othello,  Wash.,  to  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  has  been  divided  between  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  It  has  been 
decided  to  rush  this  electrification  because  of  the  saving  in  fuel 
which  it  will  effect.  The  electric  power  will  be  generated  by 
waterfalls  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  so  that  thousands  of  barrels 
of  fuel  oil  will  be  saved  annually  after  electric  operation  starts. 
The  section  to  be  electrified  is  211  miles  long;  this,  with  the  440 
miles  already  electrically  operated  over  the  Bitter  Root,  Rocky 
and  Belt  mountains,  between  Avery,  Idaho,  and  Harlowton, 
Mont.,  will  make  a  total  of  651  miles. 


Economy  of  the  Lucin  Cut-Off 

An  officer  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  discussing  the  savings  ef- 
fected by  the  line  across  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  built  in  1902-1904, 
reducing  the  length  of  the  railroad  and  cutting  out  steep  grades 
and  sharp  curves,  says  that  110  million  tons  have  passed  over  the 
cut-oft'  since  its  completion  and  that  in  terms  of  average  car  load- 
ing this  would  take  about  four  million  cars,  making  a  continuous 
train  37,000  miles  long,  or  enough  to  reach  one  and  one-half  times 
around  the  earth.  Had  this  freight  been  hauled  over  the  old  line 
it  would  have  necessitated  the  running  of  172  million  additional 
car  miles  and  additional  work  equivalent  to  lifting  a  million  car 
loads  a  mile  in  the  air.  The  number  of  train  movements  a  day  is 
30  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  old  trains-load  limits  were  now  in 
force,  making  an  enormous  saving  in  fuel. 


Car    Distribution   Orders 

To  get  empty  freight  cars  into  the  districts  where  they  are  most 
needed,  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  acting  through  the  Commis- 
sion on  Car  Service,  has  moved  156,850  empty  cars  from  one  rail- 
road to  another,  irrespective  of  ownership,  since  May  1.  The 
orders  for  these  cars  since  September  1  number  ..8,905. 

The  lines  to  which  empties  were  sent,  between  October  1  and 
October  24,  were:  New  York  Central,  1,000  cars;  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  1.100;  Canadian  Pacific,  1,000;  San  Antonio  &  Aransas 
Pass,  150;  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  310;  Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  68; 
Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  17;  Grand  Trunk, 
500;  Norfolk  Southern,  550;  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  1,500;  South- 
ern Railway,  260;  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  400;  Chicago,  Terre 
Haute  &  S.'  E.,  200;  Mobile  &  Ohio,  300;  Texas  &  Pacific,  100; 
Seaboard  Air  Line.  300;  El  Paso  &  S.  W.,  200;  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie.  500;  Meridian  &  Memphis,  150;  Tennessee  Central, 
100;  Red  River  &  Gulf,  100;  and  Sunset  Central,  100. 


Howard  Elliott  on  Government  Ownership 

"The  putting  all  the  railroads  in  ihe  country  under  this  so- 
called  War  Board  is  of  interest  in  another  way  than  simply  in 
its  aspect  of  giving  a  higher  efficiency  for  the  use  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,"  said  Howard  Elliott,  of  the  Railroad's 
War  Board,  in  a  recent  interview.  "Some  say  that  the  putting 
together  of  the  railroads  the  way  we  have  this  year  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  government  ownership.  I  do  not  agree  with 
tluit.  T  think  it  means  that  the  splendid  initiative  of  the  Ameri- 
can business  man,  that  has  built  up  this  great  transportation  sys- 
tem that  today  is  doing  20  to  25  per  cent  more  than  it  ever  did 
before,  even  under  the  complicated  conditions  that  confront  us — 
it  means  that  the  initiative  of  the  .American  business  man.  if  not 
too  much  fettered  by  small  and  nagging  restrictions,  can  do 
more  for  the  expansion  of  American  business  and  the  expansion 


of  the  country  than  we  could  possibly  obtain  under  government 
ownership. 

"I  say  this  because  that  is  one  of  the  great  problems  that  very 
likely  will  develop  out  of  this  war,  and  those  w-ho  depend  on  a 
successful  transportation  system  are  the  men  who  will  have  to 
help  decide  that  great  question  by  such  views  as  Congress  gets 
from  its  constituents  all  over  the  United  States." 


Railroads  Take  $77,810,000  of  Liberty  Bonds 

During  the  past  week  additional  subscriptions  to  the  Second 
Liberty  Loan  have  been  recorded,  bringing  the  total  of  $57,470,000 
noted  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gacctle  up  to 
$77,810,000.    The  new  subscriptions  reported  are  as  follows : 

-Atchison,  Topck?.  &  Santa  Fe   (additional) $2,000,000 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western   (additional) 1,000,000 

Kansas  City  Southern  500,000 

Long    Island    500,000 

Louisville   &    Nashville 6,000,000 

Nortlu-rn   Pacific   (additional) 5,000,000 

Panama    Railroad    30,000 

Pennsylvania    (additional)    5,000,000 

St.    Louis-S.in    Francisco 300,000 

Texas  &  New  Orleans 10,000 

Besides  the  subscriptions  of  the  companies,  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  estimates  that  the  railroad  employees  of  this  country  have 
taken  more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  the  Second  Liberty  bond 
issue.  For  the  first  bond  issue  241,280  railroad  employees  sub- 
scribed an  aggregate  of  $20,027,966. 


Disastrous  Fire  at  Baltimore 

In  a  confiagration,  believed  to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin, 
which  started  on  the  evening  of  October  29,  Piers  8  and  9  of  the 
extensive  terminal  plant  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at 
Locust  Point,  on  the  south  side  of  Baltimore  Harbor,  were 
destroyed  together  with  freight  and  other  property  valued  at 
$4,000,000  or  more. 

Piers  8  and  9  were  stored  with  great  quantities  of  munitions 
and  supplies.  Fifteen  of  the  crew  of  a  British  steamer  lying 
at  the  pier  leaped  overboard,  and  it  is  feared  that  some  of  them 
were  drowned.  The  British  steamer  Kerry  Range  was  destroyed. 
The  fire  started  in  several  places  simultaneously,  and  there 
were  six  distinct  explosions.  A.  W.  Thompson,  vice-president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  said : 

"The  destruction  of  Piers  8  and  9  will  not  stop  our  business  at 
Locust  Point.  We  practically  have  lost  only  one-half  of  Pier 
No.  8  and  the  new  Pier  No.  6,  which  is  completed,  will  more 
than  offset  the  loss  of  Pier  No.  9.  We  have  arranged  to  put  up 
temporary  buildings  at  various  places  in  the  terminal  to  handle 
the  business.  The  city  has  kindly  offered  to  help  us  out  with 
the  loan  of  a  pier,  as  has  also  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Company.  Pier  No.  8  will  be  rebuilt  immediately. 
The  material  was  ordered  by  telegraph  before  daylight.  There 
are  about  1,500  carloads  of  freight  in  transit  to  Baltimore  now 
for  export  which  we  have  been  handling  on  those  two  piers. 
The  Furness-Withy  Company  has  been  doing  a  very  large 
business  here  also.  Reports  from  our  police  department  in- 
dicate beyond  question  of  doubt  that  the  fire  was  of  incendiary 
origin,  as  there  were  five  explosions  at  one  time." 


Preparedness  on  the  New  York  Central 

.\lfred  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  has 
issued  a  statement  showing  the  immense  expenditures  of  those 
roads  for  cars  and  locomotives  during  the  three  years  and  two 
months  since  the  war  began.  The  total  for  locomotives,  freight 
cars  and  passenger  coaches  is  $84,324,736;  and  this  equipment  at 
the  prices  prevailing  todav  would  cost  $193,028,610,  or  an  increase 
of  128.91  per  cent! 

Thus,  by  prompt,  heavy  buying  when  war  broke  out.  and  in 
early  preparation  against  the  present  existing  dire  combination  of 
extraordinary  demands  for  freight  service,  high  prices,  and  short- 
age of  materials  and  labor  the  Central  system  "has  gained  an 
equity  of  a  cool  $100,000,000."  Moreover,  the  gain  to  the  public 
service  in  supplying  the  nation's  necessities  under  war  stress,  in- 
asmuch as  delivery  of  railroad  equipment  in  America  now  is 
impossible  at  any  price,  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars.  These 
humble  freight  cars  and  locomotives  literally  have  become  almost 
priceless.  About  1.000  locomotives  are  being  sent  across  the  sea 
to  provide  for  American  armies  at  the  front.  In  freight  cars,  our 
government's  orders  for  the  month  of  August  alone  were  10.866. 
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Russia  is  seeking  30.000  to  40,000  freight  cars  in  the  United  States, 
in  addition  to  10,000  in  Canada.  Railroads  and  other  private  buy- 
ers must  wait  indefinitely. 

Of  freight  cars  the  New  York  Central  bought  in  the  three 
years  38,052  for  the  sum  of  $53,762,036,  or  an  average  of  $1,412.85 
per  car.  The  same  cars  today  would  cost  $133,839,810,  an  average 
of  $3,519.92  per  car.  The  companies  bought  734  engines  for 
$23,768,500,  or  an  average  of  $32,383.15  per  locomotive.  The  same 
locomotives  would  cost  today  $4<5,927,00O,  an  average  of  $63,933.51 
each. 

Passenger  coaches  bought  numbered  445,  costing  $6,794,200,  an 
average  of  $15,267.87  per  coach.  The  same  cars  would  now  cost 
$12,261,600,  an  average  of  $27,544.16.  The  last  of  the  38,000 
freight  cars  are  just  now  being  delivered.  Only  about  one-half 
of  the  734  locomotives  have  been  delivered,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  delayed  several  months  longer  through  the  pre-empting 
of  the  manufacturing  space  for  Government  necessities. 


Railway  Revenues  and  Expenses 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  for  July,  1917,  was  less  than  that  for  July,  1916,  by  $3 
per  mile,  or  0.7  per  cent,  according  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics. 

Total  operating  revenues,  $348,437,306,  exceeded  those  for 
July,  1916,  by  $45,205,299.  Operating  expenses,  $237,821,305, 
were  greater  bv  $42,216,035.  Net  operating  revenue,  $110,616,001. 
increased  $2,989,264.  Taxes,  $16,286,382  increased  by  $3,386,523. 
Net  operating  income  was  $94,291,180,  which  is  a  decrease  of 
$392,818. 

If   spread   over   the   mileage    represented,    operating    revenues 


increased  19.1  per  cent;  taxes  increased  47.6  per  cent.  Operating 
income  per  mile  increased  14.0  per  cent. 

For  the  Western  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  July,  1916,  by  12.5  per  cent;  operating  expenses 
rose  17.3  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  increased  4.7  per  cent; 
taxes  increased  24.5  per  cent.  Operating  income  per  mile  in- 
creased 1.9  per  cent. 

The  seven  months  of  the  current  calendar  year,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  show  changes 
per  mile  of  line  as  follows :  Operating  revenues  Increased  12.0 
per  cent,  operating  expenses  increased  18.2  per  cent,  net  operating 
revenue  decreased  0.8  per  cent,  taxes  increased  17.7  per  cent,  while 
operating  income  decreased  3.6  per  cent. 

Operating  income  per  mile  decreased  17.6  per  cent  in  the 
East,  increased  3.9  per  cent  in  the  South,  and  increased  9.5  per 
cent  in  the  West. 

July  net  operating  income  per  mile  was  0.7  per  cent  less 
in  1917  than  in  1916,  23.8  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915,  40.2 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1914,  and  36.7  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1913. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  also  given  out  the 
table  below  covering  returns  for  August  and  for  eight  months. 


Fire  Prevention  a  Patriotic  Duty 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Fire 
Protection  Association  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  October  2,  point 
out  that  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  Allies  stocked  with 
supplies  and  food  rests  upon  the  United  States,  and  that  while 
a  maximum  output  of  American  productive  forces  is  important, 
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Railway  operating  revenues $2,610,242,488 
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Net  revenue  from  railway  operations  773.362,366 
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wanting  for  one  company  with  July  operating  revenues  of  $159,631. 
r/anting  for  one  company  with  July  operating  revenues   of    $96,039. 


averaged  $1,507  per  mile,  an  increase  over  July,  1916,  of  14.6 
per  cent;  operating  expenses  per  mile,  $1,029,  were  greater  by 
21.3  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  per  mile,  $478,  shows  an 
increase  of  2.5  per  cent;  while  net  operating  income  per  mile, 
$408,  decreased  0.7  per  cent.     Taxes  per  mile  rose  25.9  per  cent. 

This  summary  covers  231,174  miles  of  operated  line,  or  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  Eastern  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  were 
greater  than  those  for  July,  1916,  by  14.0  per  cent ;  operating 
e.xpenses  rose  23.4  per  cent :  net  operating  revenue  decreased 
3.5  per  cent;  taxes  increased  20.2  per  cent.  Operating  income 
per  mile  decreased  6.3  per  cent. 

For  the  railways  of  the  Southern  district,  operating  revenues 
per  mile  exceeded  those  for  July,  1916,  by  24.0  per  cent ; 
operating   expenses   rose   26.2  per   cent;    net   operating   revenue 


the  rigid  conservation  of  existing  materials  and  foodstuffs  de- 
serves like  attention.  The  resolutions  contain  the  following 
practical  suggestions  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  further  safe- 
guarding freight  and  other  property: 

1.  Such  additional  time,  thought  and  money  should  be  spent  in  the 
protection  of  property  as  may  bring  about  a  more  positive  conservation  of 
property  and  lesources. 

2.  .-Xn  ever-increasing  patrolling,  and  watchmen's  service  should  be  main- 
tained by  active,  intelligent  and  carefully  instructed  men,  such  forces  to  be 
on   duty  at  all  important  properties  and  terminals  at  all  times. 

3.  Superintendents,  foremen  a«d  agents  should  give  close  personal  atten- 
tion and  supervision  to  the  condition  of  all  fire  apparatus,  water  supplies 
and  general  housekeeping  conditions.  Responsibility  should  be  placed  for 
such  matters  and  instructions  carefully  carried  out.  Personal  tours  of  the 
property  to  look  into  these  matters  are  desirable  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge. 

4.  All  fire  equipment  should  be  kept  ready  for  instant  use,  well  main- 
tained in  all  particulars  and  plentifully  supplied,  its  condition  watched  and 
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t(t  be  replaced  or  siijiplemented  promptly  when   necessary.     Defects  should 
he    immediately    detected   and  remedied. 

5.  Fire  brigades  and  organizations  should  be  carefully  instructed  and 
regularly  drilled  and  theie  should  be  no  relaxation  in  any  way  in  reducing 
hazards  or  the   ordinary   liability   for  fires. 

Copies  of  these  resolutions  have  been  sent  to  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Congressman  Adamson  Condemns  Government  Ownership 

"What  do  we  want  of  government  ownership  of  railroads 
when  we  have  something  far  better  in  this  country  right  now?" 
This  was  the  reply  of  William  C.  Adamson,  author  of  the  Adam- 
son  "eight-hour"  law,  when  questioned  in  a  recent  interview  at 
Denver,  Col.  "Government  ownership  of  railways  is  not  only  a 
fallacy,  but  is  entirely  without  excuse  for  having  a  champion  in 
the  United  States  at  this  time,"  the  congressman  said.  He  has 
been  on  the  house  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
for  21  years,  for  the  past  seven  having  being  its  chairman,  and 
has  had  a  leading  hand  in  some  of  the  nation's  most  important 
legislation  during  this  time. 

"When  we  faced  this  war  there  was  at  once  talk  of  the  gov- 
ernment taking  over  the  railroads.  I  thought  the  government 
was  too  busy  preparing  for  the  greatest  war  the  world  ever 
dreamed  of  to  stop  to  wrestle  with  the  herculean  task  of  taking 
over  the  most  enormous  and  complicated  network  of  railroads  on 
any  continent  on  the  globe.  And,  besides,  it  would  have  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  government  knows  nothing  of  operating 
railroads,  so  I  suggested  that  we  make  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  traffic  agent  of  all  the  railroads  in  this  country,  and 
the  President  agreed  with  me. 

"Then  we  passed  a  clause  in  the  war  bill  which  provided  for 
preferential  shipments — that  is,  government  business  was  to  move 
first.  The  result  was  that  millions  of  tons  of  military  equipment, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  and  all  sorts  of  supplies  have 
moved  on  schedule  time  during  the  last  seven  months  and  without 
a  hitch.  No  country,  even  where  they  have  government-owned 
railroads,  ever  duplicated  this  feat.  England  had  an  enormous 
task  to  move  men  and  munitions,  but  we  saw  not  the  slightest 
delay  or  confusion  We  told  the  railroads  what  to  do  and  they 
co-operated,  not  only  with  splendid  spirit  but  with  an  efficiency 
that  demanded  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  government 
got  just  what  it  wanted  and  the  railroad  chiefs — men  whose  life 
work  has  been  railroading — were  there  to  carry  out  our  wishes." 


Chicago  Switchmen  Threaten  Another  Strike 

Representatives  of  switchmen  belonging  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  employed  by  nineteen  railroads  entering 
Chicago  recently  gave  out  the  following  statement :  "We  hereby 
earnestly  express  the  belief  that  the  lowest  minimum  living  wage 
with  which  a  yardman  can  under  existing  conditions  properly 
and  decently  support  his  family  is  $5  per  day,  and  that  the 
present  differentials  between  day  and  night  rates  for  helpers  and 
foremen  should  be  maintained." 

Railroad  officers  are  expecting  demands  from  the  brotherhood 
at  any  time.  The  wage  scale,  which,  it  is  said,  the  B.  R.  T.  will 
ask  is  as  follows:  Day  helpers,  $S  a  day;  night  helpers,  $5.20; 
day  foremen,  $5.30;  night  foremen,  $5.50.  About  2,500  switch- 
men employed  on  the  nineteen  roads  belong  to  the  B.  R.  T.,  and 
about  1,300  are  non-union.  Should  the  increases  be  granted  by 
the  nineteen  roads  in  question  the  raise  would  also  probably 
bave  to  be  given  to  switchmen  on  all  roads  in  the  Chicago 
switching  district,  numbering  about  7,000.  The  last  time  the 
switchmen  presented  demands  to  the  Chicago  carriers  a  strike 
resulted  which  lasted  from  July  28  until  July  30,  when  the 
intervention  of  officers  of  the  other  three  railway  brotherhoods 
brougljt  about  a  settlement. 

On  Wednesday,  October  31,  the  Switehinen's  Union,  S.  E. 
Heberlin,  president,  which  represents  a  large  percentage  of  the 
yardmen  in  and  around  Chicago,  formulated  a  request  for  large 
increases  in  the  pay  of  switchmen,  switchtenders  and  towermen, 
and  asked  the  railroads  for  a  conference  on  December  3.  They 
ask  for  time-and-one-half  for  all  work  beyond  eight  hours  a  dav. 


The  Freight  Claim  Association 

W.  P.  Paylor,  Richmond,  Va.,  secretary  of  the  Freight  Claim 
Association,  announces  that  a  conference  is  to  be  held  at  the 
V'anderbilt  Hotel,  New  York  City,  November  27,  to  consider 
proposed  changes  in  the  forms,  adopted  last  year,  which  have  been 
prescribed  for  use  in  making  claims  on  transportation  companies 
for  concealed  loss  and  damage.  Committees  representing  the 
freight  claim  association,  and  prominent  commercial  interests, 
will  confer  in  the  forenoon  and  take  up  criticisms  of  the  pres- 
ent forms  growing  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  last  year;  and 
in  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  more  general  conference,  to 
which  shippers'  representatives  from  all  over  the  country  have 
been  invited. 


National  Waterways  Congress 

S.  A.  Thompson,  Washington,  D.  C,  secretary  of  the  National 
Rivers  it  Harbors  Congress,  announces  that  the  fourteenth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  congress  is  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
December  5,  6  and  7. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The   folhming   list  ^ives  names  of  secretaries,   dates  of  next   or   regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meetings: 

Air  Rrake  A5sociation.— F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway.  New 
York  City. 

American  -Association  op  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  455 
Grr.nd  Central  Station,  Chicago. 

.American  Associati'jn  of  Dining  Car  Superintendents. — H.  C.  Board- 
man,  D.,   I..  &   W.,   Iloboken,  N.  J. 


American    Association    of    Passenger    Traffic    Officers. — W.    C.    Hone 

C.   R.   R.  of  N.  J..   143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
American    Association    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — E.    H.    Harman, 

Room   101,  Union   Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


American    Electric    Railway    Manufacturers'   Association. — Fred    C.    J. 

Dell,   IfiS  Broadway.  New  York. 
American    Railroad    Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

Assochtion.— W.   E.  Jones,   C.   &  N.  W.,  3814  Fulton   St.,   Chicago. 

Convention  for   1917  postponed. 


American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C  & 
N.  W.,  Chicago.     Next  annual  meeting,  October,   1918,  New  York. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chic.igo.  Next  annual  meeting,  March  20-22,  1918.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

American  Raii.w.ay  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112 
Karpen  BIdg.,  Chicago. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — Owen  D.  Kinsey,  Il- 
linois Central,  Chicago. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.— Chas.  Warren  Hunt.  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  mcctinas,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  Tuly  and  August.  220  W.  S7th  St..  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice  29  W 
39th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  .Association. — F.  J.  Angicr  Supt  Timber 
Preservation.  B.  S:  O.,  Mt.  Royal  Sla..  Baltimore,  Md.  Next  con- 
vention, January,   1918,   Chicago. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. — E.  R  Wood- 
son, Rooms  1116  8  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C.  Next  annual 
meeting.  St.  Louis.  May.   1918. 

Association  of  .Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels.— George  W 
Lyndon.  1214  McCormick  BIdg.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meeting  with 
Master  Car    Builders'   Association. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents.— Willis  H.  Failing.  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Centra]  of  New  Jersey.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Association  of  Railway  Eiectrical  Engineers. — Tos.  A.  Andreucetti  C 
&  N.  W.  Room  411.  C.  &  N.  W.   Sta..  Chicago.  '      ' 

-Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly 
Supennlendcnt  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson.  Ind. 

Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers. — G.  P. 
Conard,  75  Church  St..  New  York. 

Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association. — Tom  Lehon.  The  Lehon 
Company,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building  -Association. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell.  Grand  Trunk.  P.  O  Box  7  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal^,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tucsda'v  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Windsor  Hotel.  Montreal.  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLcod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings.  1st  Thursday  in  October 
November,  December.  February.  -March  and  April.  .Annual  meeting. 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen'?  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline.  841  Lawlor  Ave 
Chicago.  Regular  meetingsr  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July 
.--.nd  August,  llotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club— IT.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  York.  Reg- 
ular meltings,  2d  Friday  in  January.  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chief   Interchange   Car    Inspectors'   and   Car    Foremen's   -Association 

W.   R.  McMunn.  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club— H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys,.  101  Carcw  BIdg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday. 
February.   May.   September  and   November.   Hotel   Sinton,  Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pexxsvlvania.— Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568  Union 
Arcade  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  I'a.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Tues- 
day, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager  R  F 
&  P.,  Richmond.  Va. 
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General  Superintendents'  Association  op  Chicago.— A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station.  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago.    Next  convention.  May,  1918,  Chicago. 

International  Railw.'y  Ceneral  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1126 
W.  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  op  America. — Frederick  R.  Fenton,  11 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  Next  annual  convention,  November  12-14, 
Hotel    Helvedc-re,    Baltimore,   Md. 

Maintenance  op  Way  and  M.^ster  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.— F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
worth,   Tex.     Next  convention,  October  15-17,   1918,  Chicago. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York. 

Master  Cab  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg., 
Chicago.     Next  annual  convention,  June,   1918,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners. — Jas.  B.  Walker,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

National  Railway  .Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly.  149  Peoples 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Annual  exhibition,  March  18-21,  1918,  Coliseum 
and  Annex,  Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting.  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  "W.  39th  St.,  New  York, 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffair,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club.— W.  S.  Wollner,  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Peoria  Asso'tation  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria.  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207.  P.  R.  K.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  .  ,    .      . 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  So.,  1047  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis.     Next  annual  convention.  May.  1918.  Houston,  Tex. 

Railway  Electrical  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  Scribner, 
1063  Monadnnck  Block.  Chicago.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way   Electrical    Engineers. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association. — C.  B.  Edwards,  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Assistant,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison,  Assistant  Engineer, 
C.  &  O..  Richmond,  Va. 

Railway  Signal  Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Myers  Bldg.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association.— J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C,  R.  R.,  Box 
C,   Collinwood,   Ohio. 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  2136  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Meetings  with  Master  Car  Builders  and 
Master  Mechanics'  Association. 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son, 50  Church  St..  New  York.  Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson.  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Club  has  been   suspended  until  after  the  war. 

Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association.— P.  J.  McAndrews, 
C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  III.  Next  annual  convention,  September  17-19, 
1918.  Auditorium  Hotel.   Chicago.  . 

St  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Union  Station.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  St.  Louis. 

Salt  Lake  Transportation  Clue. — R.  E.  Rowland,  David  Keith  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Saturday  of  each  month. 
Salt  Lake  Citv. 

Signal  Appliance  Assochtion.— F.  W.  Edmunds,  3868  Park  Ave.,  New 
York.     Meetings-  with   annual  convention   Railway   Signal    .Association. 

Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — L.  W.  Cox,  N.  &  W.,  Phila- 
delpliia,   Pa. 

Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  & 
W.  P.  R.  R.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railv/ay  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grant  Bld.g., 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings.  3d  Thursday.  January.  March.  May, 
Julv,    September,   November,    10   n.   m..   Piedmont   Hotel.    Atlanta. 

Track"  Supply  Assochtion.— W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Works.  Hillburn, 
N.  Y.  Meetings  with  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — C.  B.  Signer.  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie.  7122  Stewart 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Next  annual  convention,  June  18,  1918.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— D.  L.  Wells,  Gen'l  Ag't,  Erie  R.  R.,  1924 
Oliver   Bldg..   Pittsburgh,  Pa.      Meetings  bi-monthly.    Pittsburgh. 

Travei.ing  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.. 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers. — Frank  W.  Moore,  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  .\ugii.st.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 
Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
•Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept Tune,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club. — J.  W.  Taylor.  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings.  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
.August,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. — Edgar  S.  Nethercut.  Secretary.  1735 
Monadnock  Block.  Chicago.  III.  Regular  meeting,  first  Monday 
in  month,  except  January,  July  and  August.  Extra  meetings  gen- 
erally on  other  Monday  evenings  except  in  July  and  August. 
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Traffic  News 
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Morgan's  Steam.ship  Line  has  again  been  obliged  to  place  an 
embargo  on  northbound  freight  shipments  from  Galveston. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  hotel,  New  York,  on  November 
IS  and  16. 

The  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  held  a 
hearing  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  October  31,  on  the  application  of 
the  railroads  for  changes  in  the  carload  minimum  weights  in 
intrastate  tariffs  to  make  them  conform  to  the  interstate  mini- 
mums. 

The  experimental  use  of  large  motor  trucks  in  the  parcel  post 
service,  designed  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  food  supplies 
direct  from  farmers  to  city  consumers,  which  was  provided  for 
in  the  last  post  office  appropriation  bill,  will  first  be  put  in  opera- 
tion between  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Richmond,  Va. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  York  on  October  30, 
T.  C.  Powell,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  delivered  an 
address  on  "Scientific  Marketing."  The  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  pier  congestion  and  delays  to 
vehicles  receiving  and  delivering  freight  was  also  discussed. 

The  Pennsylvania,  like  most  other  roads,  has  posted  notices 
announcing  that  the  internal  revenue  tax  is  to  be  collected  on 
tickets  and  freight  bills  after  November  1 ;  and  passengers  are 
called  upon  to  apply  at  the  ticket  offices  earlier  than  has  been 
customary,  because  of  the  extra  work  which  the  ticket  agents  will 
have  to  do  in  collecting  the  tax  and  validating  the  tickets. 

The  location  of  the  National  Army  cantonments  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet,  with  a  small  map,  which 
has  been  issued  by  E.  G.  McMicken,  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco.  Six  pages  of 
the  pamphlet  are  occupied  with  pictures  of  the  chevrons  worn 
by  various  grades  of  officers  and  men  in  the  army  and  in  the 
navy. 

R.  H.  Aishton,  chairman  of  the  central  department  committee 
of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  has  sent  to  the  railroads  a  circular 
calling  attention  to  the  very  large  prospective  increase  both  in 
the  number  and  weight  of  Christmas  packages,  and  recalling  the 
fact  that  to  take  care  of  this  traffic  is  going  to  require  every 
available  baggage  and  express  car,  as  well  as  some  refrigerator 
and  other  special  cars.  He  urges  that  all  of  this  class  of  cars  be 
made  suitable  for  service  and  gotten  off  of  repair  tracks  by  the 
first  part  of  December;  and,  further,  that  every  means  be  used  to 
induce  the  public  to  ship  Christmas  packages  a  week  or  ten  days 
earlier  than  usual. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  warning  that  more  care 
should  be  exercised  in  loading  grapes,  to  prevent  serious  losses 
in  transit.  Twelve-quart  baskets  should  never  be  loaded  in 
cars  more  than  eight  high.  When  loaded  nine  high  the  bottom 
ba.skets  are  crushed  and  broken.  All  packages  must  be  very 
firmly  stowed  in  cars  to  prevent  shifting  of  the  load  and  conse- 
quent crushing  of  bottom  layers.  Large  losses  have  been  found 
to  result  from  loading  weak  and  broken  packages  at  or  near  the 
bottom  of  the  car.  Where  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  suitable 
packages,  losses  have  resulted  from  chucking,  resulting  from 
mixing  packages.  Trays,  twelve-quart  baskets,  full  bushel  and 
half-bushel  baskets  have  been  loaded  in  the  same  car. 


Nevr  Boston   &  St.  Louis  Trains 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Pennsylvania 
announce  that,  beginning  November  25,  a  new  through  passenger 
train  will  be  run,  by  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  Route,  between  Boston 
and  St.  Louis.  By  the  tentative  schedule  the  westbound  train 
leaves  Boston  daily  at  1:25  p.  m. ;  Harrisburg,  Pa..  11:40  p.  m. ; 
Pittsburgh,  6  a.  m. ;  Columbus,  10:15  a.  m. ;  Indianapolis,  3:25 
p.  m.;  arriving  at  St.  Louis  9:35  p.  m.  Eastbound.  the  train  wilt 
leave  St.  Louis  at  11:50  p.  m. ;  Indianapolis,  7:45  a.  m. ;  Colum- 
bus, 12:40  p.  m.;  Pittsburgh  (eastern  time).  7:10;  Harrisburg, 
1:15  a.  m. ;  arriving  in  Boston  at  11:30  a.  m.  Presumably  the 
trains  w^ill  stop  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  though  that  place  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  way  stations. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

A  hearing  on  some  details  connected  with  the  protest  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railway  to  the  tentative  valuation 
of  its  property  made  by  the  Division  of  Valuation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was  held  before  Examiner  Staples 
at  Washington  on  October  25. 

Chairman  Hall  has  addressed  a  letter  to  George  Stuart  Patter- 
son, counsel  for  the  eastern  railroads,  saying  that  the  fifteenth 
section  order  of  October  20  is  not  to  be  understood  as  precluding 
application  for  or  the  adoption  of  a  speedier  procedure  in  re- 
spect of  the  increased  rates  on  commodities  sought  by  the  eastern 
carriers  and  set  for  hearing  on  November  5  in  the  fifteen  per 
cent  case. 

The  fifteenth  section  amendment  of  August  10,  as  applied  to 
carriers  ordered  to  remove  a  discrimination,  apparently  deprives 
them  of  the  option  which  they  have  possessed  hitherto,  as  to 
whether  they  will  remove  the  discrimination  by  reducing  the 
higher  or  raising  the  lower  rate.  This  point  came  out  in  con- 
nection with  tariffs  filed  by  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  the 
Southern,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  their  connections  in  the  Bristol-Johnson  City  case.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Commission's  order  in  the  complaint  of  the 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  Southern  et  al., 
the  roads  filed  tariffs  putting  the  Johnson  City  rates  in  effect  at 
Bristol.  The  commission  held  that  the  Johnson  City  rates  had 
not  been  shown  to  be  unreasonable,  but  that  they  were  unduly 
discriminatory  against  Johnson  City  and  in  favor  of  Bristol. 
Under  the  new  law  the  carriers  made  what  they  thought  would 
be  a  pro  forma  application  for  leave  to  file  tariffs  extending  the 
Johnson  City  rates  to  Bristol.  The  commission  has  never  ruled, 
formally  that  the  new  law  applies  to  tariffs  filed  in  obedience  to 
the  unamended  law,  but  informally  it  has  declined  to  place  tariffs 
filed  under  such  conditions  in  an  exempted  class,  not  subject  to 
the  so-called  Smitli  amendment.  At  a  so-called  informal  hearing 
on  the  tarifts  on  October  26,  Frank  Lyon,  attorney  for  Bristol 
shippers  demanded  a  formal  hearing  on  the  tariffs  which  have 
been  filed.  The  commission  undoubtedly  will  agree  to  this  sug- 
gestion and  have  a  formal  proceeding ;  but  the  holding  of  the 
hearing  will  deprive  the  carriers  of  the  increased  revenue  that 
would  have  resulted  if  the  higher  rates  for  Bristol  had  been 
allowed  to  take  the  course  that  has  been  the  usual  one  in  the 
past. 


Rates  on  Rails  to  Seaboard 

ll-'est  Virginia  h'uil  Company  v.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Daniels: 

Rates  on  light  steel  rails  in  carloads  from  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  eastern  basing  points, 
for  domestic  consumption,  found  unreasonable  to  the  extent 
specified  in  the  report.  Reparation  awarded.  Rates  on  same  for 
e.Kport,  not  found  to  have  been  unreasonable,  or  unduly  prej- 
udical  in  respect  of  transportation  initiated  by  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  hut  held  to  have  been  unduly  prejudicial  on  traffic  originated 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Export  and  domestic  rates  to  the 
ports,  for  the  future,  permitted  to  be  established  on  the  basis 
voluntarily  proposed  by  defendants.     (46  I.  C.  C,  677.) 


Hearings  on  Transcontinental  Rates 

Applications  filed  by  the  transcontinental  roads  under  the 
amended  15th  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  involve  a 
request  for  the  approval  by  the  commission  of  tariffs  proposed 
to  be  filed  by  the  transcontinental  lines  in  purported  compliance 
with  tlic  order  of  the  commission  dated  June  30,  1917.  Upon 
protest  filed  by  Pacific  Coast  interests  and  others  the  commission 
has  arranged  to  set  these  applications  lor  informal  hearing  to 
be  held  before  Attorney-Examiner  Thurtell  at  Room  1809,  165 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  on  November  5 ;  at  the  Federal  build- 
ing, Chicago,  on  November  12,  and  at  the  L'nited  States  court 
rooms,  Portland,  Ore.,  on  November  21,  in  order  that  the  com- 


mission may  determine  (1)  whether  or  not  the  rates  proposed 
are  in  corripliance  with  the  order  of  the  commission  aforesaid, 
and  (2)  to  receive  evidence  upon  the  reasonableness  and  pro- 
priety of  the  increased  rates  proposed.  The  tariffs  which  the 
carriers  ask  permission  to  file  are  voluminous.  They  may  be 
inspected  at  the  office  of  the  commission  at  Washington,  but  in 
order  to  apprise  interested  parties  as  to  their  character,  At- 
torney-Examiner Thurtell  will  read,  at  the  hearing  on  November 
5,  an  abstract  designed  to  elucidate  their  structure. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Alabama,  to  which  applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  order  the  restoration  of  numerous  pas- 
senger trains  taken  off  several  months  ago,  has  deferred  con- 
sideration of  the  question  until  its  next  monthly  meeting.  This 
action  was  taken  in  the  exjiectation  that  the  railroads  and  the 
public  can  come  to  an  agreement. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  "has  issued  an  order 
amending  its  rule  No.  49  so  as  to  require  all  railroads  to  provide 
equal  but  separate  accommodations  for  white  and  colored  pas- 
sengers and  to  provide  in  both  the  while  and  the  colored  cars 
(or  compartments)  separate  toilets  for  the  sexes.  The  order 
must  be  complied  with  on  or  before  May  1,  1918.  There  was 
some  demand  for  separate  smoking  compartments  both  for  the 
whites  and  the  blacks  making  four  classes  of  accommodations  on 
every  train — but  the  order  says  nothing  about  smoking  com- 
partments. 

COURT   NEWS 

Train  Sheet  Records  as  Evidence 

In  an  action  for  damages  for  the  destruction  of  growing  timber 
by  fire  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  records 
of  entries  made  in  the  established  course  of  business  on  train 
.sheets  by  train  despatchers,  from-  reports  telegraphed  or  tele- 
phoned them  by  station  agents  as  to  the  time  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  trains,  are  admissible  in  evidence  to  indicate  the  loca- 
tion of  a  train  at  a  certain  time. — French  v.  Virginian  (Va.),  93 
S.  E.,  585.    Decided  September  20,  1917. 


Scope  of  State  Headlight  Law 

The  .Alabama  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  .Alabama  Loco- 
motive Headlight  Law  of  1915  has  no  application  to  engines  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  the  federal  act  of  1911  as  amended 
in  March.  I^IS,  having  excluded  the  states  from  the  right  to 
legislate,  though  the  final  federal  rules  on  the  subject  of  head- 
lights were  not  promulgated  until  after  a  railroad  charged  with 
violating  the  Alabama  law  committed  the  offense. — L.  &  N.  v. 
State  (Ala.),  76  So.,  505.    Decided  June  30,  1917. 


Abolition  of  Grade  Crossings — Necessity  of  Taking  Property 

A  city  and  several  railroads,  acting  under  a  state  statute  giving 
the  necessary  authority,  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  land  for  yards  to  relocate  the  railroads,  to  elevate  their 
tracks  and  to  provide  sites  for  municipal  piers  and  other  exten- 
sive improvements,  tn  a  suit  for  injunction  by  taxpayers,  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  court  will  not  interfere 
with  the  judgment  of  the  contracting  parties  as  to  the  necessity 
and  extent  of  taking  property,  without  strong  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  taking  was  arbitrary,  and  not  for  legitimate  rail- 
road purposes. — Chew  v.  City  of  Philadelphia  (Pa),  101  .Atl.,  915. 
Decided  April  30,  1917. 


Recovery  for  Undercharge-  Establishment  of  Rates 

.A  railroad  suing  to  recover  an  undercharge  on  an  interstate 
shipment  of  live  stock  is  entitled  to  recover  on  showing  the  ship- 
ment, its  le.gal  duty  to  recover  for  the  undercharge,  and  that  its 
tariffs  have  been  filed  and  published  as  provided  by  law.  The 
Sui>rcnie  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington  holds  that,  while  es- 
tablishment of  a  tariff  rate  depends  on  the  tariffs  being  filed  and 
posted  .  .  in  "two  conspicuous  places,"  etc.,  such  posting  is  not  a 
condition  precedent  to  a  recovery  for  an  undercharge  if  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  rate  is  shown  by  the  filing  and  by  providing  its 
frei.ght  offices  with  copies. — Northern  Pacific  v.  Longmire 
(Wash.),  167  Pac.  79.    Decided  August  24,  1917. 
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Crossing  Accident — Contributory  Negligence 

111  an  action  for  personal  injury  to  tlie  plaintiff's  foot,  which  was 
run  over  by  a  locomotive  at  a  crossing,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  holds  that,  as  it  appeared  the  plaintiff  stopped,  looked  and 
listened  when  he  was  on  a  track  next  to  the  one  on  which  the 
locomotive  approached,  and  did  not  see  it,  though  its  headlight 
was  burning  and  he  had  an  unobstructed  view  for  160  feet,  and 
immediately  started  across  the  track  and  was  struck,  he  was  con- 
tributorily  negligent,  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  reversed 
and  rendered  for  the  defendant. — Lapinco  v.  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  (Pa.),  101  Atl.,  767.     Decided  April  9,  1917. 

Car  Door  Accident — Assumption  of  Risk  by  Passenger 

In  an  action  by  a  passenger  for  injuries  to  his  fingers  caused  by 
being  slammed  in  the  jamb  of  a  car  door  it  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff  was  on  a  day  coach  approaching  Scranton  when  the  sta- 
tion was  called  and  the  car  door  into  the  vestibule  was  opened  by 
the  trainman.  The  plaintiff  left  his  seat  and  went  forward  into 
the  vestibule,  preparatory  to  alighting.  There  he  took  a  position 
facing  the  unopened  vestibule  door,  through  which  he  expected 
to  go.  To  steady  himself  he  placed  his  right  hand  against  the 
jamb  of  the  car  door,  with  his  fingers  in  the  space  between  the 
door  and  the  jamb.  Before  the  station  was  reached  the  train- 
man reached  from  the  vestibule  into  the  car  and  pulled  shut  the 
door  on  the  plaintiff's  fingers.  There  was  no  evidence  as  to  the 
reason  for  thus  shutting  the  door.  There  was  no  proof  that  the 
trainman  actually  saw  the  position  of  the  plaintiff's  fingers,  but 
it  was  contended  he  ought  to  have  seen  and  given  warning.  The 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  trainman  was  under 
no  obligation  to  see  where  the  plaintiff's  fingers  happened  to  be, 
nor  to  foresee  any  reasonable  probability  that  they  would  be  in 
such  a  position.  The  plaintiff,  by  leaving  his  seat  and  standing 
in  the  vestibule  before  the  train  stopped  assumed  the  risk  of  what 
happened,  even  if  he  were  not  guilty  of  contributorv  negligence. 
— L'Hommedieu  v.  D.,  L.  &  W.  (Pa.),  101  Atl..  933.  Decided 
May  7,  1917. 


Crossing  Accident — Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth  Circuit,  has  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  federal  district  court,  N.  D.  West  Virginia,  in 
favor  of  the  defendant  railroad  in  the  crossing  accident  case  of 
Dernberger  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  (234  Fed.  405).  An  abstract  of 
the  district  court's  opinion,  containing  full  details  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  appeared  in  our  issue  of  November  24,  1916,  Vol.  61, 
p.  962.  Stated  briefly  the  action  was  for  the  death  of  a  farmer, 
well  acquainted  with  the  crossing,  who  drove  his  team  upon  the 
track  in  front  of  a  fast  express  train.  The  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  its  opinion  reviews  the  evidence  at  great  length  and 
cites  many  cases  regarding  the  care  required  from  persons  ap- 
proaching railroad  crossings.  It  holds  that  where,  notwithstand- 
ing obstructions  to  the  view  of  approaching  trains  caused  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  weeds,  underbrush,  etc.,  a  driver  on  a  highway 
could  have  seen  or  heard  an  approaching  train  in  ample  time  to 
avoid  being  struck  if  he  had  looked  and  listened,  but,  from  a 
point  ISO  feet  from  the  crossing  he  drove  towards  and  on  it  with- 
out looking  and  listening,  apparently  oblivious  to  the  danger,  he 
did  not  e.xercise  the  care  that  a  reasonable  man  would  take  for 
his  own  safety,  and  there  could  be  no  recovery  for  his  death. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  failure  of  the  railroad  to  give  the 
signal  required  by  statute  on  approaching  the  crossing  did  not 
make  it  liable.  The  court  said  :  "The  danger  incident  to  a  cross- 
ing is  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land 
on  either  side  of  the  highway.  .  .  .  Where  the  banks  are 
level  and  the  intervening  space  between  the  road  and  the  railroad 
consists  of  cleared  land,  the  risk  is  less ;  but  where  as  in  this 
instance,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  weeds,  under- 
brush, etc.,  so  as  to  obscure  the  view  of  the  track  beyond  the 
crossing  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  train  comes,  the  risk 
is  correspondingly  increased.  Such  condition  is  a  warning  to  the 
traveler  of  the  imminence  of  danger,  and  in  the  nature  of  an 
admonition  to  exercise  reasonable  caution  in  approaching  a  rail- 
road track;  also,  the  means  of  transportation  employed  by  the 
■traveler  becomes  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  degree 
of  diligence  to  be  exercised.  .     .     No  hard  and   fast  rule  as 

to  the  duty  of  a  traveler  on  the  highway  to  stop,  look  and  listen 
before  crossing  a  railroad  can  be  laid  down.  Under  some  cir- 
ctimstances  the  railroad  company  may  so  act  as  to  allay  the  sense 


of  danger  and  relieve  the  traveler  from  the  obligation  to  stop, 
look  and  listen.  A  plain  view  of  the  track  may  make  it  no  breach 
of  duty  for  him  not  to  stop  or  listen.  He  may  be  traveling  on 
foot  or  so  silently  that  he  can  listen  as  well  going  as  stopping. 
The  obstruction  of  the  view  may  be  such  that  he  is  obliged  to 
depend  upon  his  hearing  without  the  aid  of  his  sight.  We,  there- 
fore, do  not  lay  down  the  inflexible  rule  that  a  traveler  must  stop, 
look  and  listen  under  all  circumstances."  All  that  the  court 
decided,  therefore,  was  that  the  evidence  excluded  any  other 
reasonable  conclusion  than  that  the  negligent  conduct  of  the 
deceased  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  death. — Dernberger  v. 
B.  &  O.,  243  Fed.  21.    Decided  Mav  17,  1917. 


One-day  Time  Limit  on  Ticket  Valid 

The  holder  of  a  ticket  with  the  time  limit,  "Good  for  continuous 
pas.sage  beginning  date  of  sale  only"  printed  on  its  face  was 
ejected  when  he  attempted  to  ride  with  it  on  the  day  following  its 
date.  In  an  action  for  damages  for  wrongful  ejection  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  whether  the  time  limit  so  imposed  was  lawful. 
The  plaintiff  contended  that  his  rights  were  contractual,  fixed  by 
the  contract  of  carriage  between  carrier  and  passenger,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  time  limit,  although  printed  on  the  face  of  the  ticket, 
could  not  form  a  part  of  such  contract  or  bind  the  plaintiff,  unless 
he  had  actual  notice  of  it  and  acquiesced  therein  at  the  time  the 
contract  cf  carriage  was  made;  and  this  he  denied.  The  railroad 
contended  that  the  time  limit  was  not  a  matter  of  contract,  but 
merely  a  regulation  for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  the  validity  of 
which  was  to  be  determined  upon  the  sole  inquiry  of  its  reason- 
ableness as  such  regulation,  and  not  on  any  inquiry  as  to  it?  in- 
validity as  a  contract  between  carrier  and  passenger.  The  Vir- 
ginia Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  provision  in  a  ticket, 
considered  in  its  primary  sense  as  evidence  of  the  passenger's 
right  to  transportation,  that  it  should  be  good  only  on  the  day  of 
sale,  is  a  reasonable  regulation  of  the  carrier  and  valid,  in  the 
absence  of  governmental  regulation  or  statute  to  the  contrary. — 
L.  &  N.  V.  Rieley  (Va.),  93  S.  E.  574.  Decided  September' 20, 
1917. 


Fires  Set  by  Locomotives — No  Liability  for  Injury  to  Firemen  or 
Fire  Engines 

The  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  statute  of 
that  state  making  a  railroad  liable  for  damages  to  person  or 
property  from  fires  set  by  its  locomotives  has  no  application  to 
the  case  of  a  fireman  employed  by  a  municipality  to  extinguish 
fires  who  was  injured  in  attempting  to  extinguish  a  fire  set  by  a 
railroad's  locomotive.  The  statute  applies  to  persons  and  property 
exposed  to  damage  along  the  line  of  the  road.  It  does  not  apply 
to  firemen  or  fire  engines  whose  exposure  results  from  an  attempt 
to  extinguish  the  fire.  Nor  was  the  railroad  liable  at  common 
law.  The  question  was  not  one  of  proximate  or  remote  cause, 
liut  whether  the  railroad  owed  any  duty  at  all  to  the  plaintiff — 
whether,  apart  from  his  contract  of  employment,  it  stood  in  any 
legal  relation  to  him,  however  remote.  The  court  held  that 
it  did  not.  Neither  the  plaintiff  nor  his  property  was  in  a  position 
to  be  injured  by  a  fire  set  by  the  railroad.  His  connection  with 
the  fire  arose  solely  from  his  own  act  in  coming  into  contact  with 
it  after  it  was  set.  Nor  was  the  railroad  liable  because  of  his 
employment.  Knowing  that  fires  will  occur  from  various  causes, 
some  culpable  and  some  not,  the  plaintiff  undertook  the  work  of 
extinguishing  all  fires  without  reference  to  how  they  were  caused. 
The  danger  of  injurv  in  doing  such  work  was  necessarilv  assumed 
bv  him.— Clark  v.  Boston  &  Maine  (N.  H.),  101  Atl.  795.  Decided 
June  5,  1917. 


Hours  of  Service  Act — "Emergency"  Different  from  "Casualty" 

At  a  station  where  the  only  employee  was  both  agent  and  teleg- 
rapher, the  pipe  leading  up  from  a  pump  through  the  bottom  of 
a  water  tank  used  for  engines  sprang  a  leak,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  drained.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  agent, 
recognizing  that  if  water  were  allowed  to  stand  motionless  in  the 
pipe  it  would  freeze,  communicated  the  fact  to  his  superiors  and 
was  directed  to  remain  on  duty  during  the  night,  keeping  up 
steam  and  running  the  pump  at  frequent  intervals.  It  did  not 
appear  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  relieved  the 
operator  within  the  17-hour  period  prescribed  by  section  2  of  the 
law.     The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  affirming  a 
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judgment  of  the  district  court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio, 
holds  that,  as  a  casualty  or  unavoidable  accident,  to  take  the  case 
out  of  the  provision  in  section  3  of  the  act  must  be  more  than 
some  occurrence  of  a  more  or  less  trifling  nature,  which  might 
possibly  be  foreseen,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  act  to  retain  the 
operator  on  duty  for  more  than  17  hours;  it  not  appearing  that 
the  opening  of  the  leak  was  unavoidable. 

To  make  clear  the  reasoning  of  the  court  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  sections  of  the  act  applicable  to  the  case.  Section  2 
forbids  the  employment  of  day-time  telegraph  operators  or  train 
despatchers  longer  than  13  hours,  except  in  case  of  emergency, 
when  they  may  be  permitted  to  remain  on  duty  for  4  additional 
hours  in  a  24-hour  period  not  exceeding  3  days  in  any  week. 
Section  3  provides  that  the  act  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  of 
casualty  or  unavoidable  accident,  or  the  act  of  God.  The  court 
said:  "If  the  'emergency'  which  will  permit  17  hours'  service 
under  section  2,  and  the  'casualty  or  unavoidable  accident'  re- 
quired to  invoke  the  proviso  of  section  3,  were  the  same  thing 
there  would  be  reason  to  say  that  the  latter  proviso  did  not  cover 
the  cases  reached  by  the  former;  but  there  is  not  only  a  presump- 
tion of  a  difference  in  meaning  from  the  fact  that  the  words  are 
selected  and  put  into  contrast,  but  they  inherently  imply  distinc- 
tion. Congress  would  naturally  have  foreseen  that  in  the  course 
of  railroad  service  there  would  be  a  great  number  of  unexpected 
conditions  which  would  require  the  service  of  a  telegrapher  for 
a  few  extra  hours,  and  which  well  might  be  termed  emergencies, 
but  whu-h  would  not  at  all  rise  to  the  scope  of  an  act  of  God,  an 
unavoidable  accident,  or  a  casualty.  While  'casualty'  and  'un- 
avoidable accident'  are  terms  broad  enough  to  cover  many  rather 
trifling  things,  yet  their  association  in  this  section  indicates  that 
they  were  not  used  in  any  such  broad  sense,  but  only  with  refer- 
ence to  those  extreme  cases  which  justify  coupling  them  with 
'act  of  God.'  This  construction  has  been  approved  by  those  Cir- 
cuit Courts  which  have  passed  on  the  question.  United  States  v. 
Mo.  Pac,  213  Fed.  169;  San  Pedro  v.  United  States,  230  Fed.  737; 
Denver  Rv.  v.  United  States.  233  Fed.  62." — Baltimore  &  Ohio 
V.  United  States,  243  Fed.  153.    Decided  May  8,  1917. ' 
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Chile  Invites  Tenders  for  Locomotive  Boilers. — The  Ameri- 
can ambassador  at  Santiago,  Chile,  cables  that  tenders  have  been 
requested  by  the  Chilean  Government  for  fifteen  1  ocomotive 
boilers  which  are  urgently  required  for  the  state  railroads.  With 
their  bids  .American  manufacturers  are  required  by  the  Chilean 
Government  to  present  the  requisite  export  licenses. — Comnierce 
Report. 

SiHEKiAN  Railroad  One-third  Efficient. — Inefficient  trans- 
portation service  by  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  is  responsible 
for  an  immense  congestion  of  traflic  at  Vladivostock,  was  the 
statement  of  S.  R.  Bertron,  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
mission to  Russia,  at  the  second  conference  pi  the  Russian- 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  recently  in  New  York. 
"The  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  is  only  giving  about  thirty  per 
cent  efficiency,"  Mr.  Bertron  said.  "On  the  books  of  the  line 
are  double  the  number  of  locomotives  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  per  mile.  There  arc  three  times  as  many  men  employed 
on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  as  the  Pennsylvania  has,  and  yet 
the  efficiency  is  only  thirtj'  per  cent.  Their  failure  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  facilities  at  their  disposal  has  created  a 
congestion  at  the  port  of  Vladivostock,  where  700.000  tons  of 
material  have  accumulated.  The  road  is  moving  only  such  stuff 
as  is  now  entering  the  port,  and  no  inroads  are  being  made  on 
the  accumulated  freight.  The  only  remedy  for  this  condition 
is  by  the  introduction  of  more  cars  and  locomotives.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  our  government  will  be  able  to  introduce  a  total  of 
75  locomotives  and  1,000  cars  in  Russia  during  the  present  year, 
but  this  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  Russia  requires  in,  the 
way  of  railroad  equipment.  In  addition  to  the  Trans-Siberian 
line  there  will  be  available  during  the  winter  months  only  one 
additional  line,  the  Kola  Railroad,  from  the  port  of  Murman. 
Plans  are  being  made,  with  the  assistance  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Commission  in  Russia,  to  place  this  line  in  working  order, 
that  its  facilities  may  be  of  use  during  the  winter  months.  If 
this  line  is  placed  in  commission  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of 
Archangel  it  will  mean  that  about  two  thousand  tons  of  material 
a  day  can  reach  Russia  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  [Press 
despatches  October  16  said  that  the  Stevens  Commission  had  im- 
proved the  situation  at  Vladivostock,  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  railroad  25  per  cent.] 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  United  States  Navy  Department  is  asking  for  prices  on 
4  40-ton  single  sheet  box  cars. 

C.  U.  Snyder  &  Co.,  Commercial  Car  Line,  Chicago,  111.,  has 
ordered  50  8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Tank  Car  Company. 

The  Petroleum  Refining  Company,  Houston,  Texas,  reported 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  October  12  as  inquiring  for  50 
8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars,  has  ordered  these  cars  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company. 

The  Western  Pacific,  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as  having 
withdrawn  its  inquiries  for  freight  cars,  is  inquiring  for  1,500  steel 
underframe,  40-foot,  40-ton  box  cars,  and  for  300  steel  frame,  36- 
foot  and  SO-ton  general  service  cars. 

The  Illinois  Central,  reported  in  last  week's  issue  as  in- 
quiring for  prices  on  cars,  has  ordered  500  gondola  cars  from 
the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company  and  a  like  number  from  The 
Pullman  Company.  This  company  is  asking  for  prices  on  300 
flat  cars. 


SIGNALING 

The  Long  Island  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway  Signal 
Company  a  mechanical  interlocking  machine,  32  levers,  for  Far 
Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  to  install  an  interlocking 
plant  at  North  Jefferson,  Mo.;  Saxby  &  Farmer  machine,  12 
levers;  installation  by  the  railroad  company's  forces. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  from  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Company  the  materials  for  an  electric 
interlocking  plant  at  Kelkcr,  Col. ;  28-lever  machine  model  2,  with 
21  working  levers  and  7  spare  spaces. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  200  type  2A  automatic  block 
signals  with  the  necessary  batteries,  relays,  wires  and  other  ap- 
paratus. These  signals  are  to  be  installed  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany's forces. 

The  General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  shipped  to  the  South  Eastern  &  Chatham  Railway,  of  Eng- 
land, an  electric  interlocking  machine  of  200  levers.  It  is  a  "model 
2"  machine,  unit  lever  type.  This  machine  is  for  installation  at 
Victoria  station,  London. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  to  install  the  "A  P  B"  automatic  block 
signal  system  on  its  line  between  Shelburne,  i\.  H.,  and  Bethel, 
Me.,  15  miles,  single  track.  The  material  has  been  ordered  from 
the  General  Railway  Signal  Company  and  the  railroad's  forces 
will  do  the  construction  work. 

The  New  York  Central  is  to  enlarge  its  electric  interlocking 
at  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  by  adding  32  levers  to  the  present  48-lever 
machine.  At  Dunkirk  the  same  company  will  add  16  electric 
levers  to  the  60-lever  mechanical  interlocking  lately  installed 
there.  Material  for  these  two  installations  has  been  ordered  from 
the  General  Railway  Signal  Company. 

The  Northern  Pacific's  plans  for  new  automatic  block  signal- 
ing aggregate  228  miles  of  road,  as  follows :  Rices,  Minn.,  to 
Little  Falls,  17  miles,  double  track;  Easton,  Wash.,  to  Lester, 
Wash.,  19  miles,  double  track :  Toston,  Mont.,  to  Garrison,  Mont., 
92  miles,  single  track;  Missoula,  Mont.,  to  De  Smet,  Mont.,  7 
miles,  double  track ;  De  Smet  to  Paradise,  93  miles,  single  track. 
A  total  of  379  semaphores  will  be  required;  1,100  relays.  188 
switch  circuit  controllers  and  400  cast  iron  battery  chutes ;  all  of 
which  articles,  with  other  material,  have  been  ordered  from  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Company.  This  company  also  has  con- 
tracted to  install  the  signals,  which  work,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
completed  by  the  Fall  of  1918. 
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I  Supply  Trade  News 
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The  Kails  Hollow  Staybolt  Company  has  removed  its  Chicago 
office  from  the  Fisher  Building  to  654  Railway  Exchange 
Building. 

A.  L.  Whipple,  who  for  two  years  has  been  sales  manager  of 
the  Railway  Improvement  Company,  61  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  has  been  made  vice-president  and  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  that  company. 

The  Continental  Construction  Corporation  has  been  chartered 
in  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  railway 
supplies.  The  incorporators  are :  C.  L.  Rimlingcr,  M.  M.  Clancy, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Clement  M.  Egner,  Elkton,  Md. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  declared  the  usual 
extra  dividend  of  3  per  cent  in  cash  and  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  1J4  per  cent  on  the  common  stock,  also  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  IJ^  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock. 

Charles  E.  Lee,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  and  more  recently  in  the  railroad  supply  business,  has 
been  appointed  transportation  manager  of  the  Aberthaw  Con- 
struction Company,  headquarters  at  the  Four  River  Ship  Build- 
ing Plant,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Morrill  Dunn,  vice-president  of  McCord  &  Co.,  and  Fred  A. 
Preston,  manager  of  sales  of  the  P.  &  M.  Company,  Chicago, 
have  been  commissioned  captains  in  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  have  been  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Air  Craft  Pro- 
duction Board  in  France. 

R.  J.  Morgan,  who  resigned  his  position  with  the  Midvale  Steel 
&  Ordnance  Company,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  sales  of 
the  American  Steel  Export  Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Morgan 
prior  to  his  connections  with  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Company  was  thirteen  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company. 

The  Keith  Railway  Equipment  Company,  122  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  recently  bought  33  acres  near  Hammond,  Ind., 
and  has  begun  the  construction  of  a  shop,  200  ft.  by  85  ft.,  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  tank  cars.  Later  two  other  build- 
ings will  be  added,  one  of  which  will  be  350  ft.  by  300  ft.  and  the 
other  200  ft.  by  70  it. 

On  October  1,  1917,  the  New  York  sales  offices  of  the  Edison 
Storage  Battery  Company,  long  located  at  206  West  Seventy- 
sixth  street,  moved  into  larger  quarters,  at  209  West  Seventy- 
sixth  street,  right  across  the  street  from  the  old  headquarters. 
At  the  new  location  many  additional  facilities  have  been  installed 
to  enable  the  manager,  John  Kelly,  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
business. 

The  Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  re- 
cently incorporated  to  build  standard  railway  equipment,  logging 
cars,  trucks,  contractors'  equipment,  forgings,  castings,  iron  and 
steel  and  railway  supplies  in  general.  The  new  company  has  taken 
over  the  business  of  the  Seattle  Car  &  Foundry  Company  and 
now  operates  fully  equipped  car  plants  both  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Portland,  Ore.  The  officers  are:  William  Pigott,  president; 
O.  D.  Colvin,  vice-president  and  general  manager ;  James  F. 
Twohy,  vice-president  and  treasurer ;  James  E.  Mclnery,  sec- 
retary ;  T.  G.  Haywood,  director  of  purchases. 

J.  J.  Byrne  has  been  appointed  eastern  representative  of  the 
Locomotive  Stoker  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  office  at 
50  Church  street.  New  York  City.  Mr.  Byrne  entered  railroad 
service  in  1903,  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
as  machinist's  apprentice.  He  served  four  years  in  this  capacity 
at  the  Delaware  shops.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  as  machinist  in  1907,  and  remained 
with  that  company  until  1909,  at  whi'ch  time  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company  as  mechanical  expert. 
Mr.  Byrne  will  still  devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  Southern 
roads. 

Clement  F.  Street  has  opened  an  office  as  consulting  mechan- 
ical  engineer   at   SO  Church   street,    New   York.     He   will   give 


special  attention  to  questions  of  design  and  tests  of  railway 
equipment  and  specialties.  Mr.  Street  at  the  age  of  18  became 
a  machinist's  apprentice  at  the  works  of  the  Buckeye  Engine 
Company,  and  after  three  years  entered  the  drawing  room  of 
that  company.  Later  he  became  chief  draftsman  of  the  Johns- 
town Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  leaving  after  two  years  to  be- 
come chief  draftsman  in  the  motive  power  department  of  the 
Chicago  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  'where  he  remained  for  four 
j'ears.  In  1892  he  became  mechanical  editor  of  the  Railway 
and  Engineering  Review  of  Chicago.  Seven  years  later  he 
went  with  the  Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Company  and  for  nine  years 
was  engaged  in  designing  and  selling  railway  supplies  for  this 
company,  for  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  1907  he  started  to  develop  a 
locomotive  stoker  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Company,  this  work  finally  developing  into  the 
formation  of  the  present  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Street  was  a  vice-president.  In  1916  the  John  Scott  Legacy 
Medal  and  Premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Street  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia  for  his 
work  in  developing  the  Street  stoker. 


Extension  of  Automatic  Stop  System  on  C.  &  E.  I. 

The  Miller  Train  Control  Corporation,  Staunton,  Va.,  and 
Danville,  III.,  is  extending  the  installation  of  its  automatic  train 
stop  apparatus  on  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 
The  new  work  is  on  the  62-mile  single-track  cutoff  between 
Woodland  Junction,  111.,  and  Villa  Grove,  over  which  is.  moved 
a  heavy  through  traffic  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  This  in- 
stallation when  completed  will  make  a  total  of  169  miles  of  line 
and  276  miles  of  track  on  this  road  operated  under  the  Miller 
system.  On  the  mileage  where  the  system  is  at  present  in  service 
there  is  a  full  equipment  of  automatic  (visual)  block  signals,  but 
the  new  installation  is  on  an  unsignaled  line. 


Supply  Companies  to  Discontinue  Sending  Holiday  Cards 

Recognizing  that  the  sending  of  holiday  greeting  cards  con- 
stitutes a  burden  on  the  country's  mail  service  and  serves  no  pro- 
ductive purpose  during  the  war,  a  number  of  railway  supply 
companies  in  Chicago  have  announced  their  intention  to  omit  the 
distribution  of  such  cards  this  year  and  instead  to  contribute 
money  to  war  relief  organizations.  The  announcement  reads  as 
follows : 

"At  this  tim.e  of  world  war  when  money  is  so  sorely  needed  to 
alleviate  suffering,  reduce  hunger  and  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  it  seems  sheer  waste  to  spend  money  for  such  unneces- 
sary and  unproductive  things  as  holiday  greeting  cards. 

"A  number  of  companies  and  individuals,  among  them  the 
undersigned,  whose  custom  it  has  been  to  distribute  such  cards, 
have  decided  not  to  do  so  this  year,  but  instead  to  contribute  the 
money  to  war  relief  organizations,  where  it  will  perform  some 
real  service. 

"As  lack  of  time  prevents  a  personal  canvass  of  other  steel  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  as  well  as  business  houses  and  banks  in 
general,  this  form  of  letter  is  substituted,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
suggestions  offered  may  meet  with  wide  approval  and  be  produc- 
tive of  generous  results. 

"Contributions  should  be  sent  direct  (together  with  a  copy  of 
this  circular,  if  desired)  to  The  American  Red  Cross,  the 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded,  or  any  other  relief  organ- 
izations that  may  appeal  to  the  giver." 

This  is  signed  by  Illinois  Steel  Company ;  Morden  Frog  & 
Crossing  Company;  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company;  L'niversal 
Portland  Cement  Company ;  Lackawanna  Steel  Company ; 
Carnegie  Steel  Company;  Inland  Steel  Company;  Chicago  Rail- 
way Equipment  Company;  A.  M.  Castle  &  Company;  The  P.  & 
M.  Company;  A.  J.  O'Leary  &  Son  Company. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

St.wboi.t  Iron.— The  Rome  Iron  Mills,  Inc.,  30  Church  street, 
New  York,  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  1  on  Rome  hollow  staybolt 
iron.  These  staybolts  are  made  with  the  tell-tale  holes  in  them 
and  the  advantages  obtained  by  using  this  material  are  explained. 
Illustrations  showing  the  texture  of  the  material  from  the  nick 
and  bend  test  and  places  in  the  firebox  where  these  staybolts  are 
particularly  advantageous  are  shown. 


November  2,  1917 
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Railway  Construction 
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Gulf  Coast  Lines. — These  lines  have  awarded  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  one-story  depot,  34  ft.  by  230  ft.,  at  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  to  cost  about  $20,000.  The  building  will  be  of  brick 
construction  on  reinforced  concrete  footings  and  will  have  a  com- 
position roof.  The  contract  was  let  to  Herman  Weber,  Beau- 
mont. The  construction  of  tracks  and  other  incidental  improve- 
ments will  cost  $30,000  additional.  C.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  chief  en- 
gineer, Houston,  Tex. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
G.  A.  Johnson  &  Son,  Chicago,  for  the  following  improvements 
at  Memphis,  Tenn. :  the  construction  of  new  racks  and  bins  in 
the  storehouse,  remodeling  the  mill  building,  erection  of  platforms 
and  incline  at  the  mill  building,  plumbing  and  sewage  work,  con- 
struction of  transfer  table  pit  and  engine  hoist  pit,  and  erection 
of  coach  yard  building.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $50,000. 

A  contract  for  additional  work  at  Clinton,  111.,  has  been 
awarded  to  T.  S.  Leake  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Eleven  stalls  in  the 
roundhouse  will  be  lengthened  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000. 

MoNONGAHELA  &  SOUTHERN. — This  Company  is  building  a 
S-mile  branch,  to  be  known  as  the  Clairton  branch,  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Monongahela  Southern  at  Bull  Run,  Pa.,  about  two 
miles  west  of  Duquesne  to  the  new  By-Product  Coke  Plant  at 
Wilson.  The  contract  for  the  grading  has  been  awarded  to  the 
T.  A.  Gillespie  Company,  New  York  and  Pittsburgh,  and  work 
has  been  commenced.  The  contract  for  the  steel  superstructures 
has  been  awarded  to  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  track 
laying  will  be  handled  by  the  railroad  forces.  The  grading  work 
is  heavy,  calling  for  the  excavation  of  about  1,200,000  cu.  yd. 
unclassified.  There  will  be  a  tunnel  1,700  ft.  long,  two  steel  rail- 
road bridges  115  ft.  and  430  ft.  long  respectively  and  four  con- 
crete arches,  the  largest  being  50  ft.  diameter  inside  and  425  ft. 
long.  The  amount  of  concrete  will  be  about  75,000  cu.  yd.  in- 
cluding tunnel  lining.  The  limiting  grade  southbound  is  about 
1.6  per  cent,  northbound  1.25  per  cent  compensated.  The  maxi- 
mum curvature  is  7  deg.  The  new  line  will  carry  coke  from  the 
new  By-Product  Coke  Plant  at  Clairton  to  the  plants  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  also  coal, 
finished  steel  products  and  by  products  from  the  coke  plant. 
The  company  expects  to  complete  the  work  within  twelve  months. 

Montana  Southern. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  W.  R.  Allen,  Butte,  Mont.,  for  the  construction  of  a  steam 
railway  line  from  Divide,  Mont.,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  up 
the  Big  Hole  river  through  Dewey  and  Wise  River  to  the  Elk- 
horn  mines  in  Beaver  Plead  county,  about  40  miles.  The  work 
involves  a  maximum  grade  of  2^  per  cent,  light  bridge  work  and 
the  construction  of  one  tunnel  210  ft.  long.  The  principal  com- 
modities the  road  will  handle  will  be  ore  and  timber.  The  line 
is  now  about  60  per  cent  completed. 

Texas  &  Pacific. — This  company  is  building  a  combination 
office  building  and  warehouse,  36  ft.  by  255  ft.,  the  office  portion 
of  which  will  be  two  stories  high  and  the  wareroom  one  story. 
The  structure  will  have  a  brick  exterior  and  will  cost  about 
$30,000.     The  Watson  Company,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  the  contract. 


Railway  Financial  News 
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Money  Changers  Rushed. — The  busiest  money  changing  office 
in  the  world  is  at  Victoria  Station,  London,  where  soldiers  on 
leave  receive  En.glish  money  for  French.'  Nearly  every  day  it  is 
more  than  $80,000.  .Since  the  opening  of  the  office  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  more  than  $15,000,000  has  been  changed. 

Increased  Coal  Production  in  France. — The  monthly  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  France  has  increased  from  1,576,062  tons  in  June. 

1916,  to  2,345,251  tons  in  June,  1917,  the  output  of  the  French 
coal  mines  having  increased  almost  steadily  during  the  interven- 
ing period.    The  increase  in  the  output  has  continued  since  June, 

1917,  at  which  time  the  total  French  production,  added  to  the 
imports  of  British  coal,  reached  a  total  of  over  3.960,000  tons. 
French  production  and  British  imports  in  August,  1917.  amounted 
to  4,346,000  tons,  the  French  mines  having  produced  2,666,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  1,616,000  tons  in  August,  1916. 


Atciilson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — See  editorial  comments  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  company 
the  date  for  holding  annual  meetings  was  changed  from  October 
to  the  first  Tuesday  in  April. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton.— The  Delphos  branch  of  this 
line  extending  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  Delphos,  has  been  sold  to 
John  Ringling,  circus  owner,  for  the  price  of  $275,000.  The 
sale  was  confirmed  by  Judge  Hollister  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  at  Cincinnati.  With  the  entry  of  this  decree  the  second 
receivership  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  will  be  at  an 
end.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  railway  company 
was  approximately  $33,200,000.  The  amount  received  from  the 
sales  of  the  main  line  and  the  Delphos  and  fronton  divisions 
was  between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000. 

EvANSviLLE  &  Indianapolis.— See  article  on  Court  Takes  Control 
of  Rate-I\Iaking  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Washington,  Baltimore  &  Annapolis.— This  company  has  de- 
clared an  initial  dividend  of  3  per  cent  on  the  $3,000,000  common 
stock,  payable  October  31  to  stock  of  record  October  25. 

Railway  Progress  in  South  Africa.— According  to  the  report 
for  1916  of  the  general  manager  of  railways  and  harbors  in  South 
Africa  there  were  9,419  miles  of  South  African  railways  open  to 
traffic  on  December  31  last  as  compared  with  9,033  miles  at  the 
end  of  1915.  The  total  mileage  of  railways  operated  by  the 
administration  at  the  end  of  1916  was  11,355.  Of  the  386  miles 
opened  during  the  year  about  110  miles  were  in  the  Cape 
Province,  158  miles  in  the  Transvaal,  11  miles  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  Tfi  miles  in  Natal. 

Grade  of  Dominican  Central  Reduced. — A  new  cut-off  3 
miles  long,  between  Barrabas  and  La  Sabana,  was  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Dominican  Central,  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Dominican  Government.  The  new  line  reduces  the  grade 
from  9>2  to  3  per  cent  and  the  maximum  curvature  to  32  degrees. 
This  corresponds  to  the  remainder  of  the  road  between  Ba- 
jabonico  and  Moca,  the  terminus.  The  same  tonnage  that  is 
hauled  over  the  new  line  may  be  carried  through  to  the  end  of 
the  railroad.  It  is  not  feasible  to  reduce  this  maximum  grade  of 
3  per  cent  or  the  degree  of  curvature,  as  the  cost  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. The  new  line  is  laid  with  60-lb.  American  rails,  all  stone 
ballasted.  Bridges  and  culverts  are  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
change  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 
The  train  tonnage  will  be  increased  five-fold. — Commerce  Report. 

Traveling  in  Modern  Russia.— A  most  entertaining  picture  of 
present-day  railway  travel  in  Russia  was  recently  contributed  to 
the  Daily  Mail  (London),  by  Alexander  M.  Thompson,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  labor  matters.  Mr.  Thompson  desired  to  travel 
from  Petrograd  to  Moscow,  and  was  "enviously  congratulated" 
by  his  Russian  friends  w'hen  he  succeeded,  through  a  friendly 
commissionaire,  in  booking  a  sleeping  berth  at  less  than  four 
times  the  official  price.  The  explanation  is  that  in  Russia  it  is 
the  practice  of  speculators  to  buy  up  railway  tickets  and  sell 
them  at  huge  profits,  and  unless  the  intending  passenger  is  pre- 
pared to  stand  m  a  queue  at  a  ticket  office  for  a  couple  of  days, 
he  is  compelled  to  patronize  one  of  these  speculators.  Mr. 
Thompson's  train,  the  last  of  the  day,  was  due  to  start  at  10 
o'clock  on  a  Tuesday.  When  he  arrived  at  the  station,  in  very 
good  time,  he  was  informed  that  the  train  had  started  three  hours 
earlier.  Two  very  helpful  suggestions  were  then  made,  that  he 
might  stand  all  night  in  the  corridor  or  guard's  van  of  another 
train  or  return  to  his  hotel  and  wait  until  the  next  day,  when  he 
might  perhaps  have  better  luck,  "\\hen  I  told  my  Russian 
friends  who  had  congratulated  me  on  my  extraordinary  good 
fortune  in  securing  the  ticket,"  continued  Mr.  Thompson,  "they 
merely  shrugged  their  shoulders  comfortably  and  murmured  the 
magic  word  Nitchevo  (never  mind),  and  assured  me  'That's 
Russia.'  Meanwhile  I  wonder  when  I  shall  reach  Moscow. 
Nitchevo." 


ANNUAL    REPORT 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY— TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Skptembek  11,  1917. 
he   fiscal   Year  July    1, 


Jo  the  Stockholders : 

Your    Directors   submit   the   following   report    for    the   fiscal 
1916,  to  June  30,   1917,  inclusive.  .  ,      .  ■  . 

The  Lines  comprising  the  Atchison  System,  the  operations  ol  which  are 
embraced  in  the  following  statements,  and  the  mileage  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  are  as  follows: 

June  30,1917.         June  30,  1916. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 8,639.53  miles.       8,647.87  miles. 

Rio  Grande,  El  Paso  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad.         20.22       "  20.22 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 1,937.21        "  1,937.59 

Panhandle  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 665.02       "  665.02 


11,261.98 


11,270.70 


The  average  mileage  operated  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
was  11,270.17  miles,  being  an  increase  of  23.37  miles  as  compared  with 
the  average   mileage  operated   during  the  preceding  fiscal   year. 

In  addition  to  lines  covered  by  this  report  there  were  completed  on  June 
30,  1917,  50.70  miles  of  additional  line,  all  of  which  will  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion in   the  near   future.  ,  .        ,  ,  ,  ,        , 

The  Company  also  controls,  through  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds,  other 
lines  aggregating  161.33  miles,  and  is  interested  jointly  with  other  com- 
panies in   601.87   miles. 

INCOME  STATEMENT. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  transactions  of  the  System  for  the 
years  ending  June  30,  1916  and  1917: 

Operating    Revenues    $133,762,392.24     $156,179,120.54 

Operating    Expenses    83,730,960.35         96,333,568.67 


Net  Operating  Revenue    $50,031,431,89 

Taxes 6,210,366.13 

Uncollectible    Railway    Revenues 41,072.53 

Operating    Income    $43,779,993.23 

Other    Income    3,307,129.56 


Gross    Corporate    Income $47,087,122.79 

Rentals   and    Other   Charges 1,977,654.79 

$45,109,468.00 
Interest    on    Bonds,    including    accrued    in- 
terest on  Adjustment   Bonds 12,529,733.40 

Net  Corporate  Inccme  (representing 
amount  available  for  dividends  and 
surplus  and  for  necessary  but  unpro- 
ductive or  only  partially  productive  ex- 
penditures)          $32,579,734.60 

From  the  net  corporate-income  for  the  year  the  following 
sums  have  been  deducted: 
Dividends  on  Preferred  Stock — 
No.    37    (2".<%)    paid    Feb. 

1      1917     $3,104,342.50 

No.    38    (2^%)    paid  Aug. 

1,    1917    3,104,342.50 


$59,845,551.87 

9,870,634.29 

23,242.60 


$51,321,917.32 
12,112,843.95 


Dividends  on  Common   Stock — 
No.   45    (1^^%)    paid   Sept. 

1     1916    $3,223,177.50 

No.    46    (1H%)    paid    Dec. 

1,    1916 3,245,947.50 

No.    47    (lyi%')   paid    Mar. 

1,    1917    3,281,737.50 

No.   48    (iyi%)    paid  June 

1,    1917 3,290,767.50 


$6,208,685.00 


Appropriati 
California-/^ 

Fund    

S.  F.  &  S.  J.  V.  Ry.  n, 
Income     Appropriated     foi 
Physical   Property: 

(a)    For  Equipment  ,.  .  .  . 

(6)   For  other  additions 


for    Fuel   Reserve    Fund.... 
Lines     Bonds     Sinking 


nd  betterments. 


11.000,000.00 
8,875,211.42 


Surplus  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  June  30,  1916 $26,686,308.01 

Adcfitions    to    Profit    and    Loss    Account    (Sundry    Adjust- 
ments)       466,805.89 

$27,153,113.90 
Suri)lus  .ippropriated  for  Investment  in  Physical  Property. .. .  164,570.25 


Surplus  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  June  30,  1917 $26,988,543.65 

Income  from  sources  other  than  earnings  from  operation  consisted  of 
interest  on  cash  in  banks  and  sums  collected  as  interest  and  dividends  upon 
bonds  and  stocks  of  companies,  the  operations  of  which  are  not  included  in 
the   System   accounts. 

DtirinK  the  fiscal  ye.-ir  the  sum  of  $400,000  in  cash  was  received  as  the 
net  proceeds  of  sale  of  land  embraced  in  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Land  Grant, 
but  this  was  directly  written  off  the  book  value  of  Railro.ids.  Franchises  and 
Other  Property  and  the  transaction  does  not  appear  in  the  Income  .\ccount. 

The  appropriation  of  $11,000,000  for  investment  in  equipment  is  some- 
what less  than  the  anticipated  cost  of  equipment  which  has  already  been 
ordered  but  the  delivery  of  which  has  been  delayed  by  the  extraordinary 
conditions  growing  out  of  the  war.  These  extraordinary  conditions  also 
result  in  this  equipment  costing  nearly  twice  what  would  be  its  normal  cost. 
CAPITAL   EXPENDITURES    AND   REDUCTION   OF   BOOK    VALUES. 

The  total  charges  to  Capital  Account,  as  shown  by  the  General  Balance 
Sheet,  page  30,  at  June  30,  1917,  aggregated  $742,631,861.89  as  compared 
with  $715,477,622.71  at  June  30,  1916,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $27,- 
1S4,2,1>).1S.   which  an.ilvzrs  as   f.>llows: 

Construction   and   acquisition   of  new   mileage,   including  the   acquisition  of 
bonds  and  stocks  of  other  railway  and  terminal  companies: 


3,202.15 

Eastern    Ry.    of   New   Mexico ' 369.86 

Grand   Canyon   Ry 4,621.78 

Minkler  Southern   Ry 651,324.48 


North  Texas  &  Santa  Fe  Ry 765,634.62 

Oil  Fields  &  Santa  Fe  Ry 23,071.34 

Oklahoma   Central    R.    R 26,387.44 

Osage  County  &  Santa  Fe  Ry 43,289.83 

South    Plains  &   Santa   Fe  Ky 923,088.88 

Verde   Valley   Ry 258.000.00 


Additions  and  Betterments — System   Lines: 

Fixed   Property    $8,350,070.21 

Equipment     225.554.84 

Betterments  to   Equipment 215,825.53 

Fuel  Lands  and  Other  Properties: 

Fuel    Lands    $113,246.85 

Real  Estate  held  for  future  use 263,850.83 

Tie  and  Timber  Lands 25.089.23 

Miscellaneous    Items    209,205.38 


Other   Investments    16,288,852.06 


Total    Charges     $27,705,078.54 

Reduction  of  Book  Values: 

Beaumont  Wharf  &  Terminal  Co $36,000.00 

Sunset   Rv 19.000.00 

Santa  Fe'  Pacific  R.  R.— Land  Sales 400.000.00 

Western   Oklahoma   Ry.— Land    Sales 1,624.00 

Ice    Plant,    Belen    11.319.61 

Ice   Plant,    San    Bernardino 63.503.85 

Santa  Barbara  Tie  &  Pole  Co 19,391.90 

550.839.36 


Net    Increase   in    Capital    -Account   during  the  year $27,154,239.18' 

Credits  in  italics. 

*Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  $14,773,600  represents  temporary  investments 
in  short  term  notes  and  other  quickly  convertible  securities,  which  sum 
should  be  deducted  in  order  to  make  satisfactory  comparison  with  preceding 
years.  The  "Net  Increase  in  Capital  Account  during  the  year"  after  de- 
ducting the  sum  of  these  temporary  investments  was  $12,380,639.18. 

The  credit  item  of  $225,554.84  for  "Equipment"  analyzes  as  follows: 

Equipment  retired  during  the  year: 

26  Locomotives    $395,926.81 

1,256  Freight-Train  Cars  652,678.20 

36  Passenger-Train    Cars    188,996.62 

257  Miscellaneous    Work    Cars 59.214.47 

Miscellaneous  Adjustments 25,026.37 


Less — Equipment  added  as  follows: 

11   I  ocomotives    $287,622.66 

427  Freight-Train  Cars   • 436,824.50 

3   Passenger-Train    Cars    6,220.29 

Motor  Equipment  of  Cars 1,272.32 

1   Car   Float    47,722.57 

583  Miscellaneous  Work  Cars 315.935.29 

1   Automobile    690.00 


$1,321,842.47 


$225,554.84 

The  1.256  freight-train  cars  reported  as  retired  and  the  583  miscellaneous 
work  cars_  added,  include  549  cars,  which,  being  permanently  assigned  to 
'vork  service,  were  relettered  in  work  ser\'ice  equipment  series  during  the 
year  and  transferred  from  freight  equipment  to  work  service  equipment 
at  their  depreciated  value  at  time  of  relettering. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  reported  retired  as  above,  7  freight-train 
cars  and  3  miscellaneous  work  cars  leased  from  the  Oklahoma  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  were  also  retired  during  the  vear  and  liability  therefor  in- 
cluded in  Other  Unadjusted  Credits  in  the  General  Balance  Sheet,  page  .'1. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

The   following  statement  shows  the   sums  charged  to   Operating   Exiwnses 

for  Maintenance  of  Equipment  during  each  year  since  July  1,  1€96: 

Average  Operated  Total  Expenditure 

Year  ending  June  30.  Mileage.  Expenditure.  Per  Mile. 

1S97 6,443.81  $3,443.884..«2  $534.45 

1898 6,936.02  4,659.277.99  671.75 

1899 7.032.62  4.810.795.64  684.07 

1900 7,341.34  5,267,832.40  717.56 

1901 7,807.31  6,257,456.57  801.49 

1902 7,855.38  7.864,951.25  1,001.22 

1903 7,965.13  8,510.543.09  1,068.48 

1904 8,179,59  10,006.135.41  1,223,31 

1905 8,305.40  10.914.864.47  1.314.19 

1906 8.433.99  10,720.040.43  1.271.05 

1907 9,273.15  11.779,846.64  1.270.32 

1908 9,415.01  14.246.621.44  1,513.18 

1909 9,794.86  13.903,897.37  1,419.51 

1910 9,016.33  15.560.047.44  1,569.13 

1911 10.350.13  16.686,145,45  1.612.17 

1912 10,627,92  16,521,231.41  1.554.51 

1913 10,750.31  19,415,224.63  1.806.02 

1914 10,908.52  19.100.724.51  1.750.99 

1915 11,114.52  19.764.53540  1.778.26 

1916 11,246.80  20,514.960.18  1.824.07 

1917 11,270.17  25.273.168.92  2,242.48 

The  heavy  increase  of  1917  over  1916  is  due  largely  to  increases  in  wages 
and  in  cost  of  materials. 

Fnr  the  year  ending  June  30.  1917,  maintenance  charges,  including  re- 
newals and  depreciation,  averaged  as  follows: 

Per  locomotive    $6,542.04 

Per  locomotive  mile    .2035 

Per  freight  car    145.28 

Per  freight  car  mile   0104 

Per  passenger  car,  including  mail  and  express 1,621.48 

Per  passenger  car  mile    .0167 

The  foregoing  average  maintenance  charges  include  a  proportion  of  un- 
located  expenditures  for  Maintenance  of  Equipment  charged  to  Superin- 
tendence. Shop  Machinery,  Injuries  to  Persons.  Insurance.  Stationer\'  and 
Printin,;,  Other  Expenses,  and  Maintaininc  Toint  Equipment  at  Terminals. 
Refrigerator  cars  are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  freight 
car  averages,  such  cars  being  operated  by  The  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Des- 
patch Company,  which  bears  the  expense  of  their  maintenance. 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  STRUCTURES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  sums  charged  to  Operating  Expenses 

for    Maintenance   of    Way   and  Structures    during   each    year   since    July    1, 
1896: 

Average  Operated  Total  Expenditure 

Year  ending  June  30.  Mileage.  Expenditure.  Per  Mile. 

1897 6,443.81  $6,282,923.15  $975.03 

1898 6,936.02  8,281,397.88  1,193.97 

1899 7,032.62  7,672,107.62  1,090.93 

1900 7,341.34  6,354.372.10  865.56 

1901 7,807.31  6,433,840.36  824.08 

1902 7,855.38  6,141,466.39  781.82 

1903 7,965.13  9,304,892.04  1,168.20 

1904 8,179.59  9,170,234.07  1,121.11 

1905 8,305.40  11,385,418.33  1,370.85 

1906 8,433.99  12,475,407.97  1,479.18 

1907 9,273.15  15,286,062.66  1,648.42 

1908 9,415.01  14,120,828.02  1,499.82 

1909 9,794.86  12,884,406.81  1,315.43 

1910 9.916.33  17,807,136.20  1,795.74 

1911 10,350.13  16,059,786.90  1,551.65 

1912 10,627.92  16,076,833.75  1,512.70 

1913 10,7.50.31  18,054,413.03  1,679.43 

1914 10,908.52  15,308,780.25  1,403.38 

1915 11,114.52  16,514,467.89  1,485.85 

1916 11,246.80  19,518,635.03  1,735.48 

1917 11,270.17  19,119,336.16  1,696.45 

In  1916  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures  included  over  $1,500,000  on 
account  of  the  storm  at  Galveston  and  of  the  floods  in  California  and  Ari- 
zona.  If  this  abnormal  expenditure  were  excluded  from  1916,  the  year 
1917  would  show  an  increase  over  1916  of  more  than  $1,100,000,  due  prin- 
cipally to  increases  in  wages  and  in  cost  of  materials. 

COMP.'^RISON  OF  OPERATING  RESULTS. 

The  followin*?  is  a  statement  of  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  System  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year: 

Year  Ending        Year  Ending  Increase 

Operating  Revenues:  June  30,  1917.      June  30,  1916.     or  Decrease. 

Freight     $111,809,085.10     $91,432,428.97  $20,376,656.13 

Passenger    32,770,088.51       31,568,600.55       1,201,487.96 

Mail,    Express,    and    Miscel- 
laneous         11,599,946.93       10,761,362.72  838,584.21 

Total  Operating  Revenues. $156. 179,120.54  $133,762,392.24  $22,416,728.30 

Operating   Expenses: 

Maintenance     of     Way     and 

Structures    $19,119,336.16  $19,518,635.03  —$399,298.87 

Maintenance  of  Equipment..  25.273,168.92  20,514,960.18  4,758,208.74 

Traffic   2,780,823.48  2,755,735.84  25,087.64 

Transportation— Rail   Line...  45,910,504.94  38,281,053.78  7,629,451.16 

Miscellaneous  Operations 184,248.47               184,248.47 

General    3,494,122.42  2,904,040.13  590,082.29 

Transportation     for     Invest- 
ment—Cr  42S.6i5.72  243.464.61  185.171.11 

Total    Operating    Expenses  $96,333,568.67     $83,730,960.35  $12,602,608.32 

Net  Operating  Revenue $59,845,551.87     $50,031,431.89     $9,814,119.98 

Ratio    of    Operating    Expenses 

to  Operating  Revenues 61.68  62.60  —.92 

Credits  in  inliCF. 

The  average  tons  of  freiuht  (revenue  and  company)  per  loaded  car  mile 
increased   from   19.96  to  20.56,  or  3.01   per  cent. 

The  average  tons  of  freight  (revenue  and  company)  carried  per  freight- 
train  mile  (freight  and  mixed)  increased  from  468.10  to  497.75,  or  6.33  per 
cent. 

The  average  freight  revenue  per  freight-train  mile  increased  from  $3.74 
to  $4.05,  or  8.29   per  cent. 

The  average  passenger  revenue  per  passenger-train  mile  increased  from 
$1.18  to  $1.23,  or  4.24  per  cent. 

Tlie  a\'erage  passenger-train  revenue  per  passenger-train  mile  increased 
from  $1.49  to  $1.56,  or  4.70  per  cent. 

The  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  (revenue  and  company,  but  exclud- 
ing water  ton  miles)  increased  2,285,850,242,  or  19.95  per  cent.,  while  miles 
run  by  freight  cars  (loaded  an<l  empty)  in  freight  and  mixed  trains  increased 
132,403,672,  or  16.86  per  cent.,  and  the  mileage  of  such  trains  increased 
3,134,586,   or    12.81    per  cent. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  decreased  144,934,949,  or 
9.15  per  cent.,  while  miles  run  by  passenger-train  cars  (excluding  work)  in 
passenger  and  mixed  trains  decreased  2^513,288,  or  1.52  per  cent.,  and  the 
mileage   of  such  trains  decreased   77,901    or  .29  per   cent. 

Tlie  following  is  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  business  of  the  System 
for  each  fiscal  year  during  the  period  since  January  1,   1896: 

Gross  Expenses, 

Fiscal  Average       Revenues,  Including 

Year             Miles  Including              Taxes  Interest  Net 

Ending           Oper-  Income  from  Rentals  and  on                Corporate 

Tune  30.            aled.    Other  Sources.  Other  Charges.  Bonds.  Income. 

i897* 6,443.81  $44,532,628.99  $36,038,455.30  $8,440,387.91        $53,785.78 

1898 6,936.02  39,396,126.41  30,513,553.17  7,045,988.30     1,836,584.94 

1899 7,032.62  40,762,933.47  29,332,964.11  7,241,972.00     4,187,997.36 

1900 7,341.34  46,498,899.04  29,414,427.56  7,345,166,50     9,739,304.98 

1901 7,807.31  54.807,379.78  34,502,039.87  7,830,810.83  12,474,529.08 

1902 7,855.38  60,275,944.33  36.272,432.45  8,438,985.00  15.564,526.88 

1903 7.965.13  63,668,390.99  40,635,576.48  9,134,485.24  13,898,329.27 

1904 8,179.59  69.419.975,41  44,641,434.10  9,418,770.00  15,359,77131 

1905 8,305.40  69.189,739.65  47,835,883.50  9,611,510.09  11,742,346.06 

1906 8,433.99  79,390.749.05  51,035,355.71  10,622,184.22  17,733,209  12 

1907 9,273.15  94,436,574.68  61,779,916.16  11,487,934.70  21,168,723  82 

1908 9,415.01  91,289,770.61  65,031,582.67  12,579.301.77  13,678,886  17 

1909 9,794.86  95.424.091.89  61,458,019.13  13,548.081.93  20,417,990  83 

1910 9,916.33  107,543.250.16  75.133,314.54  11,984,151.36  20,425,784'26 

1911 10.350.13  109,772,481.69  75.689,094.83  12.712,319.31    21371067  5'; 

1112 10.627.92  110, 322.32,"!.  13  77.001,227.38  13.660,859.50   19.660,24r25 

1013 10.750.31  119.411.875.94  83,432,816.21  13.825.325.40  22,153  734'33 

1914 10.908.52  113,284.122.98  80.213,746.06  12.886,412.23  20,183  964'69 

1915.. 11.114.52  120.662,737.93  83.746.128.92  12,785.747.10  24,]30,86l'91 

1916 11,246.80  137,069,521.80  91.960,053.80  12.529,733.40  32  579  734'60 

1917 11,270.17  159,627,411.80  108,305,494.48  12,112,843.95  39,209'073'37 


la    ■tnninely  deplcta    the    prOKrcsaive    Increase    In    investment    which    has    been 
tceaeaiT   to   enable   (he  Company   to  render  Ita  pnbUc  service. 
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Investment  in  Property  including  Material  and  Supplies, 
the  Net  Income  Applicable  to  Bond  Intereet,  Dividends,  Improvement 


Line  "A 

Line  **  B 
of  Property  and  fitrengtbening  of  Credit. 

Line  "C"  is  the  Amount  of  Income  which  would  be  equivalent  to  Four  Per  CeoU 
on  the  Investment  shown. 

PROPERTY  INVESTMENT  AND  RATE  OF  RETURN. 

The  following  statement  shows,   for  each  year,  the  amount  of  investment, 

the  amount  of  net  income  applicable  to  bond  interest,  dividends,  improvement 

of  property  and  strengthening  of  credit,  and  the  rate  of  return  which  such 

net  income  represents  on  the  amount  of  the  investment. 

Per  Cent. 
Income 

of 
Property 
Invest- 


Year  Ending  June  30.  Investment. 

1896    (6  months) $373,260,004.1 

1897 389,118.442.! 

1898 394,170,563.- 

1899 402,388,222.: 

1900 409,670,087.' 

1901 423.734,716.; 

1902 445,314,062.: 

1903 463,230,180.; 

1904 479,324,339.; 

1905 485,497,374.' 

1906 515.557,913./ 

H'07 550,693,087.; 

1 908 577,433,073.2 

1909 580,297,115.; 

1910 625,401,211.; 

1911 658,156,763.5 

1912 673.465,876.4 

1913 695,730,983.; 

1914 709,304,446.! 

1915 720,792.460.3 

1916 732,403,747.; 

1917 746,839,609.; 


.i  Applicable 

to  Rond  Interest, 
Dividends.  Improve 
ment  of  Property 
and  Strengthening 
of  Credit.? 
$2,432,870.06 
6,070,364.45 
8,871,947.26 
11,409,315.36 
17,064,850.91 
21,196,714.38 
23,921,018.14 
23,032,814.51 
24,778,541.31 
21,353,856.15 
28,355.393.34 
32,724.274.07 
25,633,510.34 
33,523,437.28 
32,387.712.39 
34,102.511.86 
33,321,100.75 
36,078,744.55 
33,070,376.92 
36,928,030.11 
45.312,106.50 
51,788,723.21 


Anini.il  Av 


$547,808,376.51 


$27,132,940.18 


ment. 
.65 
1.56 
2.25 
2.84 
4.17 
5.00 
5.37 
4.97 
5.17 
4.40 
5.50 
5.94 


5.18 
4.95 
5.19 
4.66 


4.9S 


■  The 


mil. 


int  shown  above  as  Property  Investment"  includes  sums  in- 
vested in  mateiial  and  supplies.  The  amount  for  vcar  1917  excludes  tem- 
porary investments  m  short  term  notes  and  other  quickly  convertible  securi- 
ties referred  to  in  note  on  page  11. 

S  The  "Income"  shmvn  above  is  determined  after  allowing  for  adjustments 
made  through  profit  and  loss. 
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The  development  of  the  Company's  business  and  of  its  efficiency  have  been 
due  principally  to  the  very  large  expenditures  (over  $331,000,000)  which 
have  been  made  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  property  since 
January  1.  1896.  In  order  to  make  such  expenditures,  your  Company  has 
raised  since  1896  over  $225,000,000  of  "new  money"  by  the  sale  of  capita! 
stock  and  of  bonds  which  are  now  outstandinR  or  which  (in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  Convertible  Bonds  sold)  are  represented  by  common  stock  now 
outstanding. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  AND  FUNDED  DEBT. 

The  outstanding  Capital  Stock  (deducting  stock  in  treasury)  on  June  30, 
1916,  consisted  ot: 

Common    $214,312,500.00 

Preferred    124,173.700.00 

■ $338,486,200.00 

Issued  during  the  year; 

Common  Stock  issued  in  exchange  for  Convertible  Bonds 
retired   5,336,000.00 

Capital  Stock  outstanding  June  30,   1917: 

Common    $219,648,500.00 

Preferred 124,173,700.00 


$343,822,200.00 

The  number  of  holders  of  the  Company's  capital  stock  on  June  30,  1917, 
and  the  changes  in  number  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  or  Decrease 

Stockholders.  for  the  Year. 

Preferred    17,098  Decrease     28 

26,750  Increase    257 


The   outstanding   Funded    Debt    of   the    System    (deductii  _ 
bonds  in  the  treasury)  amounted  on  June  30,  1916,  to... 

The    following    changes    in    the    Funded    Debt    occurred 
<iuring  the  year: 
Obligations  Issued: 

Califotnia-Arizona    Lines   First   and    Refunding   Mortgage 

4J^%    Bonds    

Obligations  Purchased  or  Retired: 

S.   F.   &  S.   J.  V.   Ry.   Co.   First  Mortgage 

5%    Bonds    $11,000.00 

Convertible    4%    Bonds 5,336,000.00 

Convertible  5%   Bonds: 

Retired     6,883,000.00 

Matured  Unpaid  transferred  to  Current 
Liabilitier    566,000.00 


$301,552,353.50 


Decrease  of  Fi?nded  Debt 

Total  System  Funded  Debt  outstanding  June  30,  1917. 


$12,743,454.40 

$288,808,899.10 

Interest  charges  for  year  ending  June  30.  1918,  will  be  approximately  $11,- 
742,000  or  an  average  monthly  charge  of  about  $978,500.  In  making  this 
approximation,  exchanges  of  Convertible  Bonds  for  Common  Stock  made 
since  June  30,   1917,  aggregating  $481,000  are  considered. 

TREASURY. 

Neither  this  Company  nor  any  of  its  auxiliaries  has  any  notes  or  bills 
outstanding. 

The  Company  held  in  its  treasury  on  June  30,  1917,  $39,047,787.80  cash, 
and  also  had  available  $5,281,000  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  including  bonds 
not  yet  certified  by  the  Trustee.  The  Company  also  had  in  the  treasury 
unpledged  a  large  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies,  of  which 
part  are  carried  in  the  balance  sheet  as  Investments  and  part  are  included 
tmder  Railroads.  Franchises  and  Other  Property.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
pany and  its  affiliated  companies  have  invested  $14,773,600  in  short  term 
■notes  and  other  quickly  convertible  securities. 

FUEL  RESERVE  FUND. 

The  fund  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by  appropriations  of  in- 
•come,  as  follows: 

Amount  to  credit  of  Fund  June  30,  1916 $1,888,316.42 

Added   during  the   year 56,210.37 


In  Fund  June  30,  1917 $1,944,526.79 

BARTON  COUNTY  AND  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 
A  company  has  been  organized  to  construct  this  line,  extending  north- 
west from  Holyrood,  Ellsworth  County,  Kansas,  a  distance  of  about  32 
■miles.  Construction  is  in  progress  and  it  is  expected  the  line  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  close  of  the  present  calendar  vear.  The  new  line  will  serve 
a  good  agricultural  section  and  should  be  a  valuable  feeder  to  the  System. 

MINKLER  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 
"The  completion  of  the  extension  of  this  line,  from  Lindsay  to  Porterville, 
■California,  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report,  has  been  somewhat  delayed. 
However,  10.8  miles  had  been  completed  at  June  30,  1917,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  extension  to  Porterville  will  be  ready  for  operation  in  the 
near  future.  A  further  extension  of  this  line  from  Porterville  to  Ducor,  a 
■distance  of  approximalelv  13  miles  is  under  construction  and  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  completed  and  ready  for  operation  not  later  than  January  1  next. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  by  a  long  term  agreement  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  for  the  joint  use  of  that  company's  line  from  Ducor  to 
Oil  Junction,  a  distance  of  .19.5  miles,  from  which  latter  point  a  connec- 
tion, 3.5  miles  in  length,  will  be  built  to  the  company's  main  line  near 
Bakersfield,  thus  giving  the  Company  a  direct  easterly  outlet  for  the  traffic 
originating  in  the  Minkler  Southern  territory. 

NORTH  TEXAS  AND  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 

This  line  is  being  constructed  from  the  main  line  at  or  near  Shattuck, 
Ellis  County,  Oklahoma,  westward  into  Hansford  County.  Texas,  a  distance 
of  about  82  miles.  Track  laying  is  under  way  and.  if  labor  conditions  per- 
mit, the  line  should  be  completed  and  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the 
<^urrent  year.  The  district  served  bv  this  line  is  good  agricultural  land, 
already  fairly  well  settled  and  under  cultivation,  and  badly  needs  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

OIL  CITY  BRANCH. 

Negotiations  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  looking  to  the  purchase 
■of  an  undivided  one-half  interest  in  this  line,  extending  from  Oil  Junction 
to  Ainroff.  Kern  County,  California,  a  distance  of  6. 35  miles,  with  a  branch 
of  2.47  miles  in  length,  extending  from  said  line  at  Treadwell  Junction  to 
the  station  of  Porque.  Kern  County,  have  been  completed  during  the  vear, 
and  transfer  of  such  half  interest  to  your  Company«only  awaits  the  formal 


approval  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  the  Slate  of  California.  After 
such  approval  is  given,  this  line  will  be  operated  for  the  joint  account  of 
the  two  companies  and  will  give  your  company  direct  access  over  its  own 
rails  to  the  Kern  River  oil  field.  The  proposed  connection  between  Oil 
Uinction  and  Bakersfield,  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  "Minkler  South- 
ern Railway"  -.vill  also  give  the  Company  a  direct  connection  with  the  Oil 
City  Branch. 

OSAGE  COUNTY  AND   SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 

This  company  has  been  organized  to  construct  a  line  from  Owen,  Wash- 
ington County,  Oklahoma,  lo  a  connection  with  the  Eastern  Oklahoma 
Division  of  your  main  line  near  Fairfax,  a  distance  of  about  62  miles. 
'I'he  line  will  traverse  an  important  section  of  the  mid-continent  oil  fields, 
,Tnd  moreover  will  form  an  important  cut-off  for  business  between  Kansas 
City  and  Oklahoma-Texas  points.  Right  of  way  has  been  arranged  for  and 
construction  is  about  to  commence,  but  the  line  will  not  be  ready  for 
o|ieration   until   the  latter  part  of  next  year. 

SOUTH  PLAINS  AND   SANTA   FE  RAILWAY. 

This  line,  formerly  known  as  Crosbyton-Southplains  Railroad  (naro» 
changed  during  the  year)  extends  from  Lubbock,  Texas,  to  Crosbyton, 
Texas,  a  distance  of  38  miles,  with  an  extension  under  construction  run- 
ning southwest  from  Lubbock  for  a  distance  of  about  65  miles,  of  which 
39.9  miles  were  completed  at  June  30.  1917.  It  is  expected  the  remainder 
nf  the  line  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  operation  by  January  1  next. 

MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  an  increase  of  $2,055,222.83,  in  the  value  of 
material  and  supplies  on  hand  at  June  30,  1917.  as  compared  with  the  bal- 
.'ince  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  This  increase  is  due  to  a  somewhat 
larger  stock  of  material  and  supplies,  rather  than  the  use  in  its  valuation 
of  the  high  prices  now  prevailing,  tbe  material  and  supplies  having  been 
inventoried  at  normal  prices. 

TAXES. 

Federal,  state  and  local  tax  accruals  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
.•:Rgregate  the  large  total  of  $9,870,634.29,  and  show  an  increase  over  the 
Iireceding  year  of  $3,660,268  16. 

For  the  first  time  Federal  taxes  have  become  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern. Indeed,  the  Company's  tax  situation  is  revolutionized  by  the  new 
svstem  of  Federal  taxation  recently  adopted  and  which  applies  to  all  of 
the  calendar  vear  19!7.  The  change  wrought  is  not  adequately  indicated 
by  the  increase  in  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  because 
that  year  contains  only  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1917  to  which  the 
new  Federal  taxes  apnlv. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  accuracy  the  taxes  for  the  calendar  year 
l')17.  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  will  be.  say  $12,000,000.  or 
about    twice    the    annual    average    of   taxes    for    recent   years,    and    possibly 

The  natural  effect  of  the  war  with  its  heavy  expenditures  is  to  stimulate 
t  xpenditure  on  the  part  of  the  states  and  local  governing  bodies  much 
of  which  it  is  greatly  feared  will  prove  to  be  misdirected  and  unproductive. 
In  some  quarters  it  is  already  apparent  that  there  is  grave  danger  that  the 
conduct  of  state  and  local  aff.niis  will  become  decidedly  more  wasteful  and 
inefficient  at  the  very  time  the  need  is  greatest  for  making  the  best  pos- 
fihle  use  of  our  resources  of  labor  and  materials. 

■^'our  officials  are  actively  co-operating  in  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
piomote  economy  and  e^iciency. 

GENERAL. 

Voui  Directors  fully  recognize  that  the  time  is  inopportune  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines,  but  the  foregoing  had  been  in  all  cases  planned,  in 
some  cases  definitely  promised  and  in  other  cases  placed  under  construction 
before  either  the  great  advance  in  prices  or  the  declaration  of  war.  and  it 
seemed  advisable  to  proceed  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions.  Completion 
uill  naturally  be  somewhat  retarded,  but  it  is  hoped  that  all  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  clo.se  of  the  calendar  year   1918. 

Contrarj^  to  our  expectations  all  of  the  abnormal  reasons  cited  a  year  ago 
as  accounting  for  the  Company's  large  revenues  last  year  have  been  accen- 
tuated in  the  last  twelve  months.  Not  only  is  the  European  war  still  in 
active  progress,  but  our  own  country  is  now  participating  in  it  and  is 
spending  enormous  sums  for  supplies  and  for  transportation.  The  Pacific 
Coast  is  still  without  shipping  via  the  Panama  Canal.  The  metal  market 
has  been  unprecedentedly  active  in  all  its  branches,  and  this  has  largely 
increased  our  traffic,  especially  in  copper,  zinc  and  lead  and  the  raw  mate- 
rials entering  into  their  production.  The  oil  tonnage  on  our  lines  still  in- 
creases. Even  our  passenger  traffic,  which  we  believed  had  reached  its 
maximum  with  the  two  great  expositions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  again 
shown  an  increase  of  over  a  million  dollars. 

Owing  to  high  prices  and  lack  of  labor,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  add 
materially  to  equipment,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  the  effort  to  handle 
this  enormous  business  every  nerve  has  been  strained  to  the  utmost,  and. 
even  with  all  that  could  be  done,  the  results  have  not  always  been  what 
our  patrons  have  been  taught  to  expect.  Very  much  against  the  will  of  your 
Directors  and  officers  it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  place  orders 
for  nearly  four  thousand  cars  of  various  types  and  for  thirty  engines,  all  of 
which  were  to  have  been  delivered  during  the  calendar  year  and  some  of 
them  during  the  fiscal  year,  but  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  Government 
have  taken  precedence,  and  we  are  still  struegling  along  as  best  we  may. 
The  prices  we  have  contracted  to  pay  for  this  equipment,  when  received, 
are  almost  double  those  of  two  years  ago. 

On  all  sides  the  Company  has  been  confronted  with  the  necessity  for 
increasing  wages  and  salaries.  The  payroll  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year  was  nearly  33  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  payroll  for  the  corresponding 
period  two  years  before.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  employment  of  in- 
creased forces,  but  after  making  allowance  for  the  increase  in  forces  it  is 
believed  that  current  wages  and  salaries  are  on  an  average  about  20  per 
cent,  over  the  wages  and  salaries  in  effect  two  years  ago. 

Tn  common  with  all  other  carriers  in  the  country,  your  company  sought  for 
relief  in  increasing  its  rates,  but  was  denied,  the  denial  being  based  on  our 
large  earnings.  It  was  unfortunate  that  when  the  case  was  decided  the 
large  earnings  were  plainly  visible  while  the  greatly  enhanced  expense  had 
not  yet  come  clearly  into  view;  and  this  same'condition  prevailed  up  to  the 
end  of  tlic  fiscal  year  for  which  this  report  is  made.  But  the  expenses  are 
now  beginning  to  tell  on  all  the  carriers,  and  somewhat  later  conditions 
mav  call   for  tbe  renewal   of  our  application. 

Relations  with  the  public,  our  patrons,  continue  good.  In  common  with 
all  other  carriers,  we  have  given  assurances  to  the  Government  that  its 
business  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  given  preferential  movement,  but  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  promise  without  serious  inconvenience  to  those 
who  desire  to  travel  or  to  ship  their  customarv  freight.  It  mav  be.  however, 
that  we  sh.all  h.ave  to  ask  for  a  little  patience'  on  the  part  of  these  latter. 

The  faithful  and  efficient  services  of  the  officers  and  employes  ot  the 
company   are   again    acknowledged    with   pleasure   by   your    Directors. 

Edward   P.    Ripley. 

President. 
Walker  D.  Hines. 

Chairman. 


TAdv.] 


November  2,  1917 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

George  F.  Hawks,  general  manager  of  the  El  Paso  &  South- 
western at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  and 
general  manager  in  charge  of  operation,  effective  October '24. 

C.  E.  Denney,  special  engineer  to  the  president  of  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 

assistant  to   president  with  headquarters  at   Cleveland,  effective 
November  1. 

W.  L.  Park,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Chicago, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  has  been  appointed  first  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

C.  L.  Mayne  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Arkansas  Cen- 
tral, with  headquarters  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  succeeding  J.  W. 
Daniels,  resigned  to  become  superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  F.  H.  Fennessy  has  been  appointed 
claim  agent. 

M.  J.  Caples,  vice-president  of  the  Hocking  Valley  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  has  been  appointed  resident  vice-president,  represent- 
ing the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana, 
and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern,  in  an  executive  capacity, 
with  office  at  Columbus. 

A.  Mackrille,  general  auditor  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  and  the  Central  New  England  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
has  been  appointed  auditor  of  revenue,  and  T.  M.  Prentice, 
auditor,  has  been  appointed  general  accountant,  with  headquarters 
at  New  Haven.  The  offices  of  general  auditor,  auditor  of  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  and  auditor  have  been  discontinued. 

Benjamin  Lamar  Bugg,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and 
general  mana.ger  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with 
headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on  August  8,  1869,  at  Palo  Alto,  Miss.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  high  schools.  He  began  railway  work  in 
1887  with  the  Florida.  Central  &  Peninsular,  now  a  part  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line.  In  1891  he  went  to  the  Georgia  Southern  & 
Florida  and  in  1895  left  that  road  to  become  terminal  agent  of 
the  Central  of  Georgia  at  Savannah,  Ga.  He  was  appointed  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  in  1907;  in  1910  he  was  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
Norfolk  Southern  at  Norfolk,  and  in  1912  he  was  appointed  traffic 
manager  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  later  becoming 
assistant  general  manager.  In  March,  1916,  he  was  promoted 
general  manager,  and  now  becomes  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Operating 

E.  E.  Hanna,  trainmaster  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  at 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  with 
the  same  headquarters,  succeedin.g  S.  H.  Charles,  resigned  to 
enter  other  business. 

George  F.  Warner,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Pennsylvania  division,  with  office  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  vice 
H.  F.  Booth,  resigned;  and  John  H.  Kilker  has  been  appointed 
chief  train  despatcher  of  the  Pennsylvania  division,  vice  R.  A. 
Siegel  assigned  to  other  duties. 

George  W.  Neilson,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Spokane,  Portland  S:  Seattle,  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Pacific  &  Eastern, 
with  headquarters  at  Medford,  Ore.,  succeeding  G.  E.  Johnson, 
who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Gales  Creek  & 
Wilson  River  at  Wilkesboro,  Ore. 

F.  F.  Riefel,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  division  of  the  New 
York  Centr.il  lines  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Michigan  division,  with  oflice  at  Toledo,  vice  E. 
Thwaites,  transferred  as  supcrintemlent  to  the  Toledo  division. 


with  office  at   Cleveland,   vice  E.  R.  Bissell,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Detroit  division,  vice  Mr.  Riefel. 

John  A.  Carson  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  steamers 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  Pacific  system,  with  headquar- 
ters at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  floating 
equipment,  vice  William  Chisholm,  resigned,  and  J.  J.  Jordan, 
trainmaster  at  Koscvillc,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Coast  division,  in  charge  of  San  Francisco  ter- 
minal. 


C.  E.  Hair,  whose  appointment  as 
tendent  of  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute 
quarters  at  Terre   Haute,  Ind.,  was 


assistant  general  superin- 
&  Southeastern,  with  head- 
announced   in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  October 
19,   began   railway   work 
on  January  2,  1906,  as  a 
clerk   in  the   freight  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington   &  Quincy  at 
Chicago.   He  held  various 
positions    until    August, 
1909,  when  he  was  made 
secretary   to   the    freight 
traflSc    manager,    leaving 
the    Burlington    in    May, 
1913,  to  enter  the  service 
of    the    ("hicago,    Terre 
Haute  &  Southeastern  as 
secretary    to    the    presi- 
dent.    Mr.  Hair  retained 
the    latter   position   until 
h  i  s      appointment      o  n 
August   20,    as    assistant 
general      superintendent, 
with      headquarters      at 
Terre  Haute. 
A.  E.  Knights,  trainmaster  of  the  Great  Northern  at  Havre, 
Mont.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Montana  divi- 
sion,  with   the   same   headquarters,   succeeding   C.   E.   Leverich, 
resigned,  effective  October  25. 

William  F.  Giles,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  at  Brookfield,  Mo.,  was  announced 
in  the  Raiki-ny  A'^c  Gazette  of  October  5,  was  born  at  Aurora, 

111.,  on  August  17,  1869. 
He  was  educated  at  Val- 
paraiso L'niversity,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  and  entered 
railway  service  with  the 
Burlington  on  August  17, 
1888,  as  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator, remaining  in  that 
position  until  1893.  From 
December,  1S03,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1905,  he  was  an 
electrician  on  the  Bur- 
lington, and  from  the 
latter  date  until  1907  was 
supervisor  of  signals.  He 
was  then  trainmaster 
until  1911,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent,  remain- 
ing in  that  position  on 
the  Brookfield  and 
Beardstown  divisions, 
until  October  1,  1917, 
when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Brookfield  division, 
succeeding  W.  A.  Chittendai,  transferred  to  Beardstown,  111. 

Fred  Wear,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Butte 
division  of  the  Great-  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  was  announced  in  the  Raiki'ay  Age  ■  Gazette  of 
October  5,  was  born  at  London,  Ont.,  on  July  22.  1868.  He 
began  railway  work  in  1885  as  clerk  for  the  Grand  Trunk  at 
Windsor,  Ont.,  and  from  1886  to  October,  1888,  was  a  brake- 
man  on  that  road.  He  was  subsequently  conductor  and  yard- 
master  for  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Kansas  City  until  June,  1906, 
and  from  the  latter  date  to  April,  1908,  was  with  the  St.  Louis 
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&  San  Francisco  a.s  conductor  and  yardmastcr.  ]lc  then  became 
general  yardmaster  for  the  Ann  Arbor  at  Cadillac,  Mich.  In 
December,  1509,  he  went  to  the  Great  Northern  as  general  yard- 
master  at  Great  Falls.  He  was  promoted  to  trainmaster  in  1911 
and  served  in  that  capacity  on  the  Butte,  Kalispeli,  Mesabi  and 
Fergus  Falls  divisions  until  his  recent  appointment  as  division 
superintendent,  as  above  noted. 

F.  H.  Hammill,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  northern  district  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
October  26,  was  born  at 
Rockford,  III.,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1872.  He  en- 
tered railway  service 
with  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  in  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  and  from 
1888  to  1902,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
successively  as  telegraph 
operator  and  train  des- 
patcher.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  as  train- 
despatchcr,  and  was  con- 
secutively trainmaster, 
assistant  superintendent, 
superintendent,  and  as- 
sistant general  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of 
Iowa  lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  Boone,  Iowa, 

until  October  20,  when  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  northern  district  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

R.  W.  Mitchener,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed genera!  superintendent  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
and  the  office  of  superintendent  of  transportation  has  been 
abolished.  A.  A.  Pearce  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
freight  transportation  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  a  newly 
created  position. 

J.  W.  Daniels,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Arkansas  division  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  October  19,  began 
railway  work  at  the  age 
of  13  with  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco.  When 
14  years  of  age  he  was 
night  operator  and  at 
18  years  was  train  des- 
patcher.  He  became 
connected  with  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  in  1894  as 
train  despatcher  and 
served  successively  as 
chief  despatcher,  train- 
master and  superintend- 
ent of  various  divi- 
sions. In  October,  1916, 
he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Arkansas  Central, 
with  headquarters  at  Ft. 
Smith,  Ark.,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  re- 
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cent  appomtment  as  divi- 
sion superintendent  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  office  at  Little  Rock, 


noted  above. 


J.  T.  Gillick,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  the  lines  east  of  Mobridge,  S.  D.,  succeeding  P.  C. 
Hart  assigned  to  other  duties.  ^lacy  Nicholson,  assistant  to 
vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Great  Northern, 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul,  succeeding  Mr.  Gillick. 


i'.tfcctive  November  1.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Gillick  and  a  sketch 
of  his  railway  career  were  published  in  the  Railway  Age 
Cnzette  of  July  13,  1917,  page  89. 

VV.  H.  Foster,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent 
lines  west,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  head- 
([uarters  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  already  been  announced 
in  these  columns  was  born  on  June  8,  1866.  He  began  railway 
work  in  1882,  as  an  operator  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  in 
1888,  entered  the  service  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford as  an  operator  and  despatcher.  In  1903  he  was  appointed 
chief  despatcher  and  five  years  later  became  trainmaster.  He  was 
appointed  division  superintendent  in  1912,  and  since  May,  1917, 
was  superintendent  of  the  New  Haven  division  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  until  his  recent  appointment  as  general  superintendent  of 
the  lines  west  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

W.  R.  Hudson,  general  superintendent  of  jhe  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  at  Covington,  Ky.,  has  been  assigned  to  other  duties,  and 
the  Cincinnati  &  Ashland  divisions  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Northern  have  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  L.  B.  Allen, 
genera!  superintendent  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  The  lines  west 
of  Hinton,  W.  Va.  (Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana  excepted), 
will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Western  general  division.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana  will  be  operated  separately  and 
the  superintendent  will  report  direct  to  the  general  manager. 
The  Big  Sandy  division  has  been  assigned  to  J.  B.  Harris,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Ashland  division  and  he  has  been  relieved 
of  the  Cincinnati  division  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern. 
The  jurisdiction  of  W.  S.  Taylor,  superintendent  Cincinnati 
Terminal  division,  has  been  extended  over  the  Cincinnati  division 
and  the  C,  &  O.  N.,  with  office  at  Covington,  Ky.  J.  H.  Carlisle, 
assistant  superintendent  of  freight  transportation  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  been  appointed  fuel  agent  with  headquarters  at  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.  A.  T.  Lowmaster,  superintendent  of  terminals  at 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  freight 
transportation  at  Richmond,  Va.  W.  D.  Cummins  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster,  Cincinnati  Terminal  division  at  Covington, 
Ky.  H.  R.  Davis  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of  the 
Cincinnati  division  and  C.  &  O.  N.  at  Russell.  Ky.  J.  A.  Barker, 
trainmaster  at  Peru,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
terminals  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana  at  Chicago.  W. 
M.  Lynch,  assistant  trainmaster  at  Boston,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  with  headquarters  at  Peru,  and  F.  L. 
Poindextcr  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  with  head- 
quarters at  Boston.    Effective  October  28. 

Traffic 

F.  J.  Parker,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Michigan  Central  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent, 
with  office  at  Detroit. 

W.  H.  Andrews,  westbound  contracting  freight  agent  of  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  promoted 
to  general  agent  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  succeed  F.  M.  Miller, 
resigned  to  enter  military  service. 

G.  N.  Snider,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central,  at 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  fuel  transportation  manager  with 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  S.  Learoyd.  general  freight  agent  of  the  Delaware.  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  at  New  York,  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence,  and  has  been  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  take  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  anthracite  coal. 

A.  E.  Yardley,  commercial  agent  of  the  Tennessee  Central  at 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  w'ith  office  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  vice  L.  L.  Beck,  resigned,  to  engage  in  other  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Yardley  will  also  continue  as  commercial  agent  at 
Chicago. 

J.  F.  Reily,  commercial  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  ticket 
agent  in  Kansas,  with  headquarters  at  Parsons,  Kan,,  succeeding 
L.  B.  Chipley,  appointed  industrial  and  colonization  agent  at 
Boston,  Mass.  O.  C.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  commercial 
a.gcnt  at  Tulsa,  Okla..  to  succeed  F.  W.  Dunn,  transferred  to 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  in  place  of  Mr.  Thomas.  C.'R.  Gordon 
has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  succeeding 
Mr.  Reilv. 
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S.  L.  Jones,  assistant  New  England  agent  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  New  England  agent 
at  Boston,  vice  A.  DeW.  Sampson,  retired  under  the  company's 
pension  system.    Effective  November  1. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  industrial  and  colonization 
agents  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  effective  October  1  : 
L.  B.  Chipley,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  formerly  general  freight  and 
ticket  agent  at  Parsons,  Kan. ;  Chas.  E.  Osborne,  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  formerly  chief  rate  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office  at 
Dallas,  Tex. ;  L.  E.  O'Leary,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  A.  Bryant, 
at  Chicago,  both  previously  connected  with  the  industrial  de- 
partment at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Chas.  L.  Knox,  at  Omaha,  Neb , 
formerly  traveling  freight  claim  agent  in  Texas. 

Albert  P.  Chapman,  Jr.,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  was  an- 
nounced in  our  issue  of  August  3,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Wis.,  on 
January  7,  1865.  He  first  entered  railway  service  as  a  ticket  clerk 
and  operator  on  the  St  Paul  at  Watertown,  Wis.  He  remained  at 
Watertown  until  1887.  when  he  was  made  assistant  ticket  agent 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  In  1900,  he  was  appointed  city  ticket  agent 
at  Chicago  and  in  1911,  went  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  become  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  passenger  department,  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  his  promotion  to  assistant  general  passengei 
agent  with  the  same  headquarters  on  August  1,  1917. 

M.  A.  Patterson,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacilic  was  announced  in  the 
Railway   Age    Gazette   of    September   28,    first   entered    railroad 

service  in  January,  1879, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  local 
freight  office  of  the  Il- 
linois Midland  at  Peoria, 
111.  In  October,  1881, 
he  went  to  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Peoria 
as  a  clerk  in  the  local 
freight  office  at  Peoria 
and  subsequently  was 
made  chief  clerk.  From 
November,  1884,  to  June, 
1898,  he  was  chief  clerk 
to  the  general  freight 
:ind  passenger  agent  of 
t  h  e  Rock  Island  & 
Peoria,  an  independently 
operated  part  of  the 
Rock  Island  system,  at 
Rock  Island,  111.,  and  the 
following  four  years  was 
general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent.  On  July 
1,  1902,  when  the  R.  I.  &  P.  was  consolidatc'd  with  the  other 
Rock  Island  lines,  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  Rock  Island,  later  being  transferred  to  Davenport,  la., 
with  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Peoria,  Iowa  and  Missouri 
divisions.  On  July  1,  1903,  he  was  made  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  jurisdiction  over  lines  west  of 
the  Missouri  river,  and  in  November  of  the  following  year  was 
transferred  to  Chicago  with  the  same  title  and  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  lines  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  special  charge  of 
coal,  lumber  and  livestock  traffic,  the  duties  of  the  position  being 
subsequently  enlarged  to  cover  freight  traffic  in  general  in  the 
same  territory.  On  September  13  last  Mr.  Patterson  was 
promoted  to  genera!  freight  agent  of  the  lines  east,  as  noted 
above. 

Frederick  E.  Flollingshead,  whose  appointment  as  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  announced  in  the  Raihvay 
A'^c  ihtcctic  of  October  12,  was  born  at  Trumanshurg,  N.  Y. 
He  began  railway  work  on  October  S,  1887,  in  the  local  freight 
office  of  the  Burlington  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  clerk  in  various  capacities  until  August.  1894,  when 
he  was  made  chief  clerk.  In  November,  1896,  he  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  in  the  general  southwestern  agent's  office,  and  in 
August.  1899,  was  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  same  office.  In  December,  1902,  he  became  chief 
clerk  to  the  general  freight  agent  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in 
September,    190S,   was  transferred   to   Hannibal,   Mo.,  as  general 
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agent,  whicli  position  he  held  until  October  12,  of  this  year,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent. 

Frederick  Montmorency,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at 
Omaha,   Neb.,   was   announced   in   the   Railway  Age  Gazette  of 

October  12,  was  born  on 
September  26,  1870.  He 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Burlington  on  July 
1,  1888,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
freight  claim  depart- 
ment at  Omaha,  and  on 
December  1,  1898,  he 
was  made  chief  clerk  to 
the  superintendent  of  the 
McCook  division,  at  Mc- 
Cook,  Neb.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the 
lines  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  on  September 
1,  1900,  which  position 
he  held  until  October  5, 
1917,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  general  freight 
agent  of  the  lines  west 
of  the  Missouri  river,  as 
above  noted. 

E.  B.  Wilkerson  has  been  appointed  general  agent  in  the  freight 
department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  succeeding  S.  H.  Kilgorc,  transferred,  effective  November  1. 

Thomas  Denton  Geoghegan,  whose  appointment  as  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  with  headquarters  at 
Mobile,  .'\la.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 

born  on  April  8,  1888,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  Louis- 
ville Normal  Training 
High  School.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1903,  he  began  rail- 
way work  with  the 
Southern  Railway  as  a 
file  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  assistant  freight  traf- 
fic manager  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  was  in  the  con- 
tinuous service  of  that 
road  until  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  G.,  M.  &  N. 
He  served  as  tariff  clerk 
at  Louisville,  then  as 
correspondence  clerk  un- 
til November,  1906,  when 
he  became  assistant  tariflF 
clerk  in  the  general 
freight  office  at  Atlanta. 
Ga.  He  was  then  corisecutively  assistant  quotation  clerk  at  At- 
lanta ;  quotation  clerk,  and  later  assistant  chief  clerk  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  May,  1909,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  then  was  rate  clerk  at  Atlanta,  and  later  as- 
sistant chief  clerk  at  the  same  place.  In  June,  1911,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  rate  clerk  and  subsequently  became  chief  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  freight  traffic  manager  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
February.  1917,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
vice-president  at  the  same  place,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  traffic  manager  of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  & 
Northern,  as  above  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

A.  A.  Cross,  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  office  at  New  Haven.  Conn., 
to  succeed  E.  O.  Carlson,  who  has  entered  military  service. 

H.  J.  Graeser,  office  engineer  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  of 
Texas,  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  has  been  promoted  to  division  engineer, 
with  headquarters  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Tex.,  succeeding  T.  J. 
Williams.  Jr.,  resigned,  effective  October  3. 


Geoghegan 
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G.  W.  Corrigan,  division  engineer  of  the  Stockton  division  of 
the  Southern  Pacilic  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  has  Ijeen  appointed  division 
engineer  of  the  San  Joaquin  division,  vice  J.  P.  Edwards,  re- 
signed, and  J.  B.  Dawson  has  been  appointed  division  engineer 
of  the  Stockton  division,  vice  Mr.  Corrigan. 

L.  S.  Kinnaird,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at 
Danville,  111.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Ag,c  Gasette  of 
October  5,  was  born  on 
July  23,  1869,  at  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  gradu- 
ated in  mechanical  en- 
gineering from  Purdue 
University  in  1896.  He 
began  railway  work  in 
1890  as  a  draftsman  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany, serving  in  that 
capacity  until  September, 
1892,  when  he  entered 
Purdue.  He  worked  as 
a  special  apprentice  in 
the  shops  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company  during 
the  summers  of  1893, 
1894  and  1895,  and  on 
July  S,  1896,  took  perma- 
nent employment  with 
that  company  as  a  special 

apprentice.     On  January  ^-  ^-  ^^"^^^ 

1,  1900,  he  was  appointed 

assistant  master  machanic  at  .Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  on  .Xovember 
20,  1902,  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Cleveland, 
Akron  &  Columbus  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  Mr.  Kinnaird  was 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis,  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  on  June  1,  1915,  which 
position  he  resigned  on  September  30  to  become  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 

Charles  Lee  Mcllvaine,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Northern  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo, 
been  announced  in 
these  columns  was 
born  on  September 
25,  1872,  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  graduated  from 
the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  October  1, 
1899.  Mr.  Mcllvaine  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
&  Washington,  as  a  ma- 
chinist apprentice  in  the 
Wilmington  shops,  and 
was  promoted  to  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  shops  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  January,  1901. 
He  was  appointed  drafts- 
man in  the  office  of  the 

.    ,       J      ,         r  c   L.   mcllvaine 

supermtendent     of     mo- 
tive    power     at     Jersey 

City,  N.  J.,  in  January,  1903,  aiul  two  \cars  later,  was  pro- 
moted to  motive  power  inspector.  In  May,  1905,  be  became  as- 
sistant master  mechanic  at  the  Pavonia  shops,  Camden,  X.  J.,  and 
two  years  later,  be  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  motive 
power  of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley  division,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  On  September  1.  1910,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Erie 
division  and  Northern  Central  Railway  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in 
the  same  capacity,  and  in  May,  1911,  assumed  these  duties  under 
the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  at  .Mtoona.  Pa.  He 
was  promoted  to  master  mechanic  of  the  New  ^■ork,  Philadelphia 
&  Norfolk  on  July  1,  1913,  returning  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  May,  1917,  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Philadelphia  divi- 
sion and  on  October  10,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Northern  division,  as  above  noted. 


X.   ^'.,   as   has   already 


Purchasing 

J.  F.  Esch  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the  Colorado 
Midland,  with  headquarters  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  C.  X'.  Davids,  resigned. 

John  E.  Byron,  whose  appointment  as  general  storekeeper  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  December 
4,  1874,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  received  his  education  in  grammar, 
high  school  and  business  college.  He  began  railway  work  on 
.'\pril  25,  1892,  as  clerk  and  stenographer  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  Concord  &  Montreal,  and  on  July  22,  1895,  became  su- 
perintendent's clerk  on  the  Southern  division  of  its  successor  the 
Boston  &  Maine.  In  November,  1911,  he  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department  and  in  .August,  1917, 
was  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the  same  road,  as  above 
noted.  ~ 

11.  .\.  Anderson  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns 
entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  July,  1883  as 
a  messenger  in  the  transportation  department  at  Altoona,  Pa. 
Tliree  \ears  later  he  was  transferred  to  tlie  motive  power  depart- 
ment where  he  served  as  clerk  in  the  Juniata  shops,  and  later 
as  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power.  In 
February,  1904,  he  was  promoted  to  stock  clerk  in  the  purchas- 
ing department,  and  in  December  of  the  following  year  was 
made  special  agent  of  the  purchasing  department  which  position 
lie  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  same  road  as  above  noted. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

F.  M.  Miller,  general  agent,  freight  department,  of  the  Toledo, 
St.  Louis  &  Western  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  resigned  to  enter 
military  service  at  Am.erican  Lake,  Wash. 

S.  .\.  Tubman,  commercial  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  commissioned  captain  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  of  the  L^nited  States  .Army. 

E  O.  Carlson,  assistant  engineer  of  the  New  York,  Xew  Haven 
&  Hartford,  at  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  has  entered  military  service 
and  is  now  with  the  Eleventh  Regiment  of  Railway  Engineers. 

F.  M.  Smith,  trainmaster  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  East  Grand 
Forks,  Minn.,  who  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  on  September 
28,  to  enter  military  service,  has  been  commissioned  captain. 
Engineers'  Corps,  Second  Company,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Woolsey  Finnel,  valuation  engineer  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  has 
been  commissioned  major,  and  H.  .\ustill,  bridge  engineer,  has 
been  commissioned  captain,  in  the  Five  Hundred  and  First  Bat- 
talion, Twentieth  Engineers ;  L.  M.  Pill,  valuation  engineer,  has 
been  commissioned  captain  in  the  Engineers'  Reserve  Corps. 


OBITUARY 

H.  P.  Elliott,  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  at  Chicago,  died  in  that  city  on  October  28. 

Harry  L.  Moffett,  trainmaster  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Clinton, 
111 ,  who  was  recently  granted  a  leave  of  absence  on  account  of 
ill  health,  died  in  that  city  on  October  21. 

Stephen  Little,  formerly  and  for  many  years  secretary  and  con- 
troller of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  died  on  October  29  at  his 
home  in  Xew  York  City  at  the  age  of  87.  Mr.  Little  was  born 
in  Ireland  and  came  to  this  country  when  a  boy.  In  1850  he  be- 
gan railroad  work  on  the  Penn.sylvania  Railroad.  In  1859  he 
was  appointed  auditor  of  the  Xorthcrn  Central  and  remained 
with  that  company  until  1874.  when  he  went  to  New  York  City 
as  controller  of  the  Erie,  then  in  reorganization.  In  1886  he 
bec.-ime  controller  of  the  Pullman  Company.  In  1891  he  became 
controller  and  later  also  secretary  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 
He  resigned  two  years  ago  and  retired.  Mr.  Little  was  a  man 
of  unusual  attainments.  .\s  an  expert  in  railroad  accounting  he 
was  broad  minded  and  thoroughly  informed,  .\side  from  his 
routine  duties  be  undertook  a  number  of  important  special  com- 
missions, including  investigations  of  bankrupt  roads,  and  his  re- 
ports in  such  cases  were  noted  for  their  lucidity  and  fairness 
and  for  the  independent  and  impartial  spirit  manifested.  His 
business  standards  were  always  the  highest. 
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Reconsignment 
Privilege 
Contest 


The  two  point.s  thut  were  most  dearly  brought  out  in  the 
[Kipers  discussint^  the  reconsignment  privilege  which  were 
were  submitted  to  the  Railway  Age 
Gazctlc  were,  tirst,  tlutt  tlie  ])rivilege  is, 
under  present  regulations,  outrageously 
abused ;  and  second,  that  even  where  it 
is  used  for  a  legitimate  purpose  it  costs 
the  railroad  a  substantial  sum,  and  tliat  in  fairness  to  shij)- 
pers  who  do  not  use  the  privilege,  the  railroads  ought  to 
charge  for  this  privilege  a  sum  commensurate  with  its  co^t. 
There  were  22  papers  sul)niitted  in  this  contest  and  the 
paper  which  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $50  by  the  three 
judges — W.  C.  Loree,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  R.  S.  French,  manager  and  secretar}', 
National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United 
States;  and  Nat  Duke,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western — is  published  clsew^here 
in  this  issue.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
spent  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers  .submitted,  as  will  be 
seen  from  even  a  casual  reading  of  the  one  publisliod  this 
week.  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
spent  on  the  grading  of  the  papers  and  it  will  be  well  worth 
while  for  anyone  who  has  to  do  with  the  various  phases  of 
reconsignment,  and  especially  for  those  having  authority  to 
regulate  railroads,  to  read  all  the  papers  that  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  will  publish  on  this  subject.  The  second  prize 
paper  will  l)e  pul)li.shed  next  week  and  others  will  follow 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
writers  of  these  papers  recognize  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
consignment privilege  is  being  abused,  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  for  certain  commodities  and  under  certain 
conditions  the  reconsignment  privilege,  if  properly  charged 
for,  performs  a  valuable  economic  function. 


The  decision  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in  the  case  of  the 

Ciiitcd  States  versus  the  Boston  &  INLaine  regarding  a  viola- 

_.  g  tion  of  the  Safety  .Appliance  Act  con- 

Lommon    bense     cerning   the   "nearest    availalile    repair 

-Applied  to  Safety   point,"    which    was    published    in    the 

Appliance  Act      ^"''^I'V',  -'r  ^T '!'  "^  November  2, 

page  y7j,  shows  that  one  Federal  court 

ipprcciates   the   difficulties   under   which    our   railroads   arc 

working  at  the  present  time  and   is  co-operating  with  them 


to  move  the  great  amount  of  tonnage  thru.st  upon  them. 
The  case  in  question  involved  a  freight  car  moving  West 
from  Boston  which  had  a  drawbar  pulled  out  from  one  end 
of  the  car  and  which  was  taken  from  the  train  at  Gardner, 
Mass.,  17  miles  west  of  one  repair  point  and  .58  miles  east 
of  the  next  one.  The  railroad  not  having  a  car  at  Gardner 
into  which  the  load  of  the  damaged  car  could  be  transferred, 
did  the  logical  thing  any  business  concern  would  do,  by 
coupling  the  damaged  car  with  its  one  good  coupler  to  the 
rear  of  a  caboose  of  a  freight  train,  without  aftect- 
ing  the  safety  of  train  operation  in  any  way,  and  moved  the 
car  on  its  westward  journey  to  the  repair  point  38  miles 
west  of  Gardner.  The  government  brought  suit  on  a  mere 
technicality,  claiming  that  the  car  should  have  lieen  moved 
baek  the  17  miles  as  that  was  the  nearest  available  repair 
point.  The  Federal  District  Court  by  its  action  showed  its 
desire  to  co-operate  with  the  railroad  which  is  highlv  com- 
mendable. Its  decision  was  based  on  a  practical  and  logical 
interpretation  of  the  law,  as  the  railroad  showed  that  in  no 
case  was  the  purpo.se  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  violated. 


Court  Decisions 

Grave  and 

Gay 


The  court  decisions  reported  in  this  issue  are  mostly  those 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  the 
subjects  dealt  with  are  varied  and  in- 
teresting. Any  one  who  thinks  that  the 
court  news  column  is  dull  reading  should 
take  a  look  at  these  cases.  In  the 
Figlitli  Circuit  the  hours-of-service  in- 
spectors sent  out  by  the  Government  are  held — almost  in  so 
many  words — to  have  been  frivolous  in  their  criticisms  of 
railroad  practice.  Other  decisions  are  so  narrow,  seeming- 
ly, that  one  is  tempted  to  think  the  judges  are  frivolous, 
or  at  least  exceedingly  narrow,  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
hours-of-scrvice  statute.  In  the  Tliird  Circuit  the  findings 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  the  amount  of 
an  overcharge  are  accepted  by  the  court  only  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  amount.  In  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  in  a  suit  where  a  woman  in  a  passenger  car,  stand- 
ing in  the  aisle,  was  thrown  off  her  feet  when  the  train 
rounded  a  curve,  the  court  holds  that  the  swaying  and  lurch- 
ing which  caused  such  a  disturbance  must  be  considered  as 
a  normal  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  reasonable  speeds 
where  a  railroad  line  is  as  crooked  and  steep  as  is  the  ra.se 
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in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia.  In  a  New  Jersey  auto- 
mobile case  some  joy  riders  sued  a  railroad,  not  iDCcause 
they  were  run  into  by  a  train,  but  because  of  the  trouble 
that  they  got  into  when  a  train  was  struck  by  their  car;  they 
ran  into  the  side  of  the  train.  They  could  have  seen  the 
approaching  locomotive  when  they  got  to  a  point  within 
fifteen  feet  of  the  tracks.  This  is  a  rather  short  distance; 
but  the  judge  holds  them  responsible  for  not  having  been 
on  the  lookout  in  ample  season;  and  this  duty,  says  the  de- 
cision, rested  not  alone  on  the  driver  of  the  car  but  also 
on  the  other  five  persons  in  it.  This  seems  a  rather  severe 
doctrine  for  a  female  joy-rider,  sitting  on  a  young  man's 
knee  in  the  front  seat;  but  courts  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  much  consideration  for  sentiment! 


N 


A  NEW  MOVEMENT  BY  THE  RAILROAD 
BROTHERHOODS 

O  doubt  when  Congress,  in  order  to  avert  a  general  rail- 
way strike,  passed  the  Adamson  law,  it  thought  it  had 
laid  the  strike  ghost  indefinitely.  But  the  ghost  reappeared 
last  spring.  When  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Adamson  act.  Congress  probably  felt  sure  that 
the  labor  problem  on  the  railways  was  solved  for  a  while. 
But  although  it  has  been  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
since  the  law  was  passed,  and  will  not  be  a  year  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1918,  since  it  went  into  effect,  the  very  organizations 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  enacted  already  are  starting  another 
movement  for  changes  in  their  conditions  of  employment 
and  advances  in  their  wages. 

Various  reports  are  being  published  regarding  this  new 
movement.  One  is  that  an  advance  in  wages  of  25  to  50 
per  cent  will  be  demanded.  Whether  an  advance  is  to  be 
asked  merely  for  the  conductors  and  trainmen  in  passenger 
service,  or  for  all  passenger  train  employees,  or  for  all  em- 
ployees in  both  passenger  and  freight  service,  is  not  clear 
The  members  of  the  United  Switchmen  of  America  also  are 
preparing  to  present  claims  for  advances  in  wages. 

Another  report  is  that  the  four  large  brotherhoods  will 
press  upon  Congress  at  its  next  session  a  demand  for  legis- 
lation arbitrarily  limiting  and  reducing  the  length  of  freight 
trains.  Still  another  report  is  that  the  demands  made  di- 
rectly upK)n  the  railways  will  include  one  for  a  differential 
wage  scale  based  upon  the  length  of  freight  trains.  For 
example,  employees  operating  a  train  of  50  cars  would  be 
paid  on  one  basis,  those  operating  trains  of  75  cars  on  a 
higher  basis,  and  so  on. 

In  any  event,  it  is  evident  that  a  new  and  important 
movement  for  a  readjustment  of  the  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment  of  train  service  employees  is  being  started. 
Present  conditions  make  this  fact  one  of  great  seriousness, 
not  only  for  the  railways,  but  also  for  the  nation. 

The  railways  are  now  handling  very  much  the  heaviest 
traffic,  and  making  the  largest  gross  earnings  that  they  ever 
did.  Never  in  their  history  were  they  managed  as  efficiently 
as  now.  The  average  loads  per  car  and  per  train,  the  aver- 
age mileages  made  per  car  and  per  locomotive  daily,  far 
surpass  all  previous  records.  Nevertheless,  net  earnings  and 
net  operating  income  are  declining.  Until  recently  this  was 
true  only  of  the  eastern  lines,  although  the  ratio  of  expenses 
and  taxes  to  total  earnings  has  been  increasing  on  roads 
throughout  the  country.  Now  the  southern  and  western 
lines,  like  those  in  eastern  territory,  have  begun  to  show 
absolute  losses  of  net  operating  income.  The  net  earnings 
and  net  operating  income  would  show  still  heavier  declines 
if  expenditures  for  maintenance  were  being  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  properties.  Another 
big  increase  of  wages,  without  a  big  advance  of  rates,  would 
be  disastrous  to  a  large  part  of  the  railways  of  the  country. 

Whether  such  an  increase  in  wages  should  be  granted  is 
one  question.     Whether  it  should  be  granted  without  the 


need  and  justification  for  it  having  been  previously  passed 
upon  by  some  body  both  impartial  and  competent  is  an  en- 
tirely different  question.  The  events  which  forced  and  those 
which  followed  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  law,  should 
have  made  startlingly  clear  to  the  public  both  the  non-exist- 
ence and  the  need  for  a  law  which  would  provide  adequately 
for  the  peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  labor  controversies 
on  railroads.  The  country  narrowly  escaped  a  general  tie- 
up  of  the  railways  in  September,  1916;  it  again  narrowly 
escaped  a  general  tie-up  last  spring,  when  we  were  just 
entering  the  war  with  Germany,  and  since  we  entered  the 
war  it  actually  has  experienced  a  strike  of  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  in  the  Chicago  terminals. 

If  there  was  need  for  legislation  providing  means  for 
peacefully  settling  railway  labor  controversies  in  peace,  how 
much  greater  is  the  need  for  such  legislation  now  that  we 
are  at  war!  It  is  futile  to  say  that  the  brotherhoods  would 
not  call  a  strike  when  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  war.  They  did  call  one  when  we  were  just  entering 
the  war;  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  ordered 
one  in  the  Chicago  terminals  after  we  were  at  war.  We 
believe  the  Chicago  strike  has  been  pronounced  "illegal"'  but 
we  observe  that  the  men  officially  responsible  for  it  still  have 
the  same  positions  and  influence  in  the  organization  that 
they  had  before.  The  only  sure  means  of  preventing  a 
general  railway  strike  in  the  midst  of  the  war  is  to  prohibit 
it  by  law.  At  the  same  time  there  should  be  provided  a 
fair  means  of  arbitration.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  im- 
portant as  it  is  that  labor  disputes  on  the  railways  should  be 
fairly  and  peaceably  settled  at  any  time,  it  would  be  suicidal 
for  the  country  to  permit  a  strike  while  it  is  involved  in  the 
present  conflict. 

Important  as  is  the  movement  which  is  being  started  for 
advances  in  the  wages  of  train  service  employees,  hardly  less 
important  is  the  movement  which  apparently  is  being  begun 
to  in  one  way  or  another  reduce  freight  train  loads.  .\t 
any  time  increases  in  freight  train  loads  are  desirable  as 
means  of  promoting  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  railway 
operation.  Without  large  carloads  and  large  trainloads  the 
low  freight  rates  which  have  prevailed  in  the  United  States 
would  have  been  impossible.  Under  existing  conditions, 
however,  the  handling  of  traffic  in  large  trainloads  is  not 
merely  important.  It  is  vital.  It  was  difficult  before  we 
entered  the  war  for  the  railways  to  increase  their  equipment 
and  other  facilities.  The  war  has  made  increases  in  them 
practically  impossible.  This  means  that  if  the  gigantic  and 
rapidly  increasing  traffic  of  war  time  is  to  be  handled  at 
all,  it  must  be  done  by  every  track,  every  car  and  ever>' 
engine  being  worked  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Now,  a  reduc- 
tion or  a  limitation  of  the  length  of  freight  trains  would 
operate  as  a  limitation  or  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
freight  that  could  be  handled  with  every  track,  every  car 
and  every  locomotive. 

Of  course,  we  know  the  argument  of  the  leaders  of  the 
labor  brotherhoods  is  that  the  railways  could  increase  the 
traffic  handled  with  existing  facilities  by  speeding  up  the 
trains,  but  to  everybody  who  knows  any  mathematics  and 
can  apply  them  to  the  conditions  of  railroad  operation  this 
contention  is  grotesquely  absurd.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
faster  a  locomotive  is  run,  the  fewer  cars  it  can  haul;  that 
the  fewer  cars  it  hauls  in  a  train,  the  more  trains  must  be 
run  to  handle  a  given  traffic,  and  that  the  more  trains  are 
run,  the  more  meeting  and  passing  points  there  must  be  on 
the  railroad.  But  the  more  meeting  and  passing  points 
there  are,  the  more  delays  there  will  be  to  trains  from  being 
held  on  sidings,  unless  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  amount 
of  trackage  of  the  railways.  Furthermore,  the  freight  loco- 
motives now  in  service  have  been  built  for  power,  not  for 
speed,  and  every  increase  made  in  their  speed  would  in  a 
greater  proportion  deprive  them  of  the  opportunit}-  to  use 
the  power  which  they  were  built  to  exert. 
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The  proposal  to  reduce  the  length  of  trains  is  necessarily 
a  proposal  to  require  the  railways  to  run  more  trains.  But 
for  this  purpose  they  would  have  to  provide  more  locomo- 
tives and  trackage,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  they  would 
have  to  employ  more  men.  But  where,  under  present 
conditions,  would  they  or  could  they  get  the  additional 
locomotives?  Where,  under  present  conditions,  would  they 
or  could  they  get  the  capital,  the  materials  and  the  men 
necessary  to  build  the  additional  trackage? 

Any  measure  or  wage  scale  which  should  be  adopted  to 
limit  and  reduce  the  length  of  freight  trains  under  present 
conditions  would  be  a  measure  to  prevent,  and  effectively 
prevent,  the  railways  of  the  United  States  from  handling 
the  country's  business  during  the  war.  This  is  not  the 
intent  of  it.  but  it  would  be  the  effect  of  it. 

All  questions  arising  regarding  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  wages  of  railway  employees  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  All  questions  arising  affecting  such  matters 
as  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed  in  train  crews  and  the 
length  of  the  trains  to  be  operated  should  be  submitted 
to  the  determination  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  countr)'  should  not  go  on  allowing  such  matters  to 
be  settled  by  the  menace  of  strikes  or  the  coercion  of  legis- 
lation passed  without  any  investigation  whatever. 

PROTECTING    SECURITY  OWNERS'  INTERESTS 

/^NLY  a  few  roads  go  through  even  the  form  of  atterapt- 
^^^  ing  to  liold  a  stockholders'  meeting  at  which  any 
considerable  number  of  stockholders  are  present.  The  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Southern  Railway 
are  two  exceptions,  but  although  the  good  intentions  are 
there  on  the  part  of  the  management,  actually  the  influence 
which  these  meetings  have  on  the  actions  of  the  board  of 
directors  is  infinitesimally  small.  The  management  which 
holds  the  great  majority  of  the  proxies  of  all  the  stock 
outstanding  consults  with  one  or  a  few  dominating  interests 
and  pur.sues  a  policy  agreed  upon  at  these  private  confer- 
ences. A  specific  criticism  founded  on  sound  argument  made 
at  the  stockholders'  annual  meeting  would  receive  consid- 
eration, but  on  most  roads  if  this  criticism  did  not  meet 
the  approval  of  the  controlling  interests,  consideration  would 
amount  to  little  more  than  notice  and  acknowledgment.  It 
would  not  bring  about  a  change  in  policy. 

At  this  time,  when  the  whole  credit  structure  of  American 
railroads  is  really  in  danger,  when  .serious  students  of  rail- 
way economics  are  suggesting  that  the  Government  lend 
money  to  the  railroads,  and  others  are  suggesting  that  the 
railways  sell  short  term  paper  to  their  banks  to  be  redis- 
counted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  it  is  well  to  face 
the  facts  squarely.  There  are  very  few  railroads  in  this 
country  in  connection  with  which  it  is  not  easy  to  name 
almost  off-hand  one  to  half  a  dozen  individuals  who  actu- 
ally control  the  broad  policies  and  select  the  operating  man- 
agement. In  some  cases  this  controlling  interest  is  a  bank- 
ing house,  more  often  it  is  one  or  more  individual  wealthy 
men  working  in  conjunction  with  a  banking  house.  A 
typical  example  of  this  latter  is  the  New  York  Central,  with 
its  Vanderbilt  control  and  its  banking  arrangement  with 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

When  there  is  trouble  and  a  road  goes  into  bankruptcy, 
protective  committees,  so-called,  are  formed  by  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  security  holders,  and  these  committees  represent 
the  interests  of  the  security  holders  in  negotiations  looking 
toward  a  reorganization.  The  theory,  of  course,  is  that  the 
board  of  directors  is  the  protective  committee  for  all  the 
stockholders  as  long  as  the  road  is  solvent  and  that  the 
investment  bankers  who  sell  an  issue  of  bonds  or  notes 
act  as  a  protective  committee  as  long  as  the  road  is  solvent 
for  this  class  of  securities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  American 
railroad  practice  has  not  in  a  great  number  of  cases  worked 
out  in  this  way,  and  the  great  majority  of  stockholders  of 


an  American  railroad  and  the  great  majority  of  investors 
in  its  bonds  and  notes  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  few  who  are 
in  control.  There  are  plenty  of  examples  in  American 
railroad  history  where  the  man  or  men  in  control  have  not 
only  exercised  the  power  which  they  have,  but  have  con- 
scientiously and  disinterestedly  lived  up  to  the  full  respon- 
sibility which  rests  on  them  under  the  American  system. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  are  the  first  two  companies  that  come  to  mind; 
they  are  not,  of  course,  alone,  but  there  are  altogether  too 
many  of  the  other  kind  of  companies. 

In  the  first  place,  ought  not  a  banking  house  which  sells 
an  issue  of  bonds  or  notes  to  its  customers,  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  these  customers'  interests  more  seriously 
than  most  banking  houses  do  now?  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  memiier  of  a  banking  house  which  is  financing  a  road,  hold 
the  title  of  director  and  be  present  to  render  the  dignity  of 
his  presence  and  his  vote  to  the  plans  of  the  controlling 
interest.  There  should  be  some  one  continuously  watching 
the  detailed  operations  of  the  road  in  the  interests  of  stock- 
holders, other  than  the  controlling  interests,  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  V)ond  and  note  holders.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
great  number  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  devising  any  prac- 
tical plan  by  which  this  could  be  put  into  effect.  In  govern- 
ment, the  two  party  system  is  supposed  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary check.  There  have  been  temporary  two-party  systems 
in  railroad  directorates.  There  are  two  parties  now  strug- 
gling for  supremacy  in  the  Rock  Island  directorate,  Ijut  in 
railroad  directorates  this  does  not  last  long.  One  or  other 
party  gets  the  upper  hand,  gets  control  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  completely  eliminate  the  other  faction,  and  we 
have  again  irresponsible — in  the  sense  of  being  responsible 
only  to  themselves — controlling  interests. 

The  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  were  the  interests 
of  investors  to  be  aroused  temporarily  to  a  realization  of 
their  lack  of  protection,  and  were  the  holders  of  each  class 
of  securities  to  elect  a  competent  representative  to  watch  the 
detailed  operations  of  the  management  and  of  the  controlling 
interests,  to  the  end  that  the  great  majority  of  securit>- 
holders  would  be  protected,  the  men  so  elected  would  in  a 
very  short  time  be  held  responsible,  at  least  until  di.saster 
occurred,  only  by  their  own  sense  of  duty.  Sustained  interest 
on  the  part  of  investors  is  almost  more  than  can  be  hoped 
for. 

At  first  glance  this  seems  a  problem  primarily  of  concern 
to  the  bankers,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  of  vital  concern 
to  railroad  men  who  believe  tliat  railroads  should  continue 
to  be  privately  managed  and  privately  financed.  If  the 
bankers,  or  some  of  them,  should  refuse  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  refinancing  maturing  obligations  and  of 
raising  new  capital  necessary  for  development  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  country,  it  will  be  railroad  executives 
who  will  suffer  along  with  the  security  holders,  whose  repre- 
sentative they  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  subject  which  deserves 
tlie  consideration  of  such  bodies  as  the  Executives'  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Railroads'  War  Board. 


SPENDING  MONEY  IN  LEAN  YEARS 

/^  N  anollier  page  of  this  issue  an  account  is  given  of  one 
^^^  of  the  most  extensive  grade  revision  and  double  track 
projects  undertaken  in  recent  years.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  this  work  of  the  Southern  between  Washington  and 
Atlanta  had  its  inception  and  saw  considerable  progress 
during  the  early  months  of  the  great  war,  a  time  when  this 
country  was  suffering  a  serious  financial  depression.  The 
undertaking  has  been  continued  during  tlie  period  of  war 
prosperity  and  into  the  time  of  our  own  participation  in  the 
world  conflict.  Consequently  the  officers  of  Uie  Southern 
have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the  marked 
dift'erence  between  the  cost  of  construction  as  carried  on  in 
slack  times  and  the  cost  of  work  done  during  periods  of 
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high  prices,  and  have  thus  been  afforded  ample  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  they  pursued  in  undertaking  the 
improvement  during   a   time  of  tight  money. 

This  policy  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  followed  by  not 
a  few  American  railways,  many  of  which  have  enjoyed  much 
better  financial  credit  than  the  Southern.  Some  roads  un- 
dertake work  when  traffic  is  heavy,  :\nd  when  as  a  rule  both 
material  and  labor  are  scarce  and  the  construction  will  suffer 
the  maximum  interruption  from  the  traffic.  These  same 
roads  are  also  usually  the  first  to  order  a  severe  retrench- 
ment at  the  first  sign  of  a  decrease  in  earnings  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  completion  of  improvements  which  already  rep- 
resent investments  on  a  large  scale  is  delayed  for  many 
months  with  a  consequent  loss  of  interest.  The  Southern, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  the  courage  to  start  an  important 
project  when  its  earnings  were  at  low  ebb,  but  it  has  profiited 
handsomely  from  this  course  since  the  capitalization  of  large 
parts  of  the  improvements  is  materially  less  than  it  would 
have  been  had  its  officers  required  the  moral  support  of  the 
heavy  earnings  of  1916   before  proceeding  with  the  work. 

RAILROAD   RATES  AND   NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

THE  outstanding  point  in  the  testimony  given  by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  large  eastern  railways  in  the  rate  advance 
case  at  Washington  last  Monday  is  the  need  for  larger  earn- 
ings with  which  to  maintain  the  physical  properties  of  the 
roads.  Thus  far  they  have  been  able  to  move  the  commercial 
and  militarv  traffic  in  spite  of  its  enormous  increase,  but  with 
present  rates  they  have  not  enough  revenues  to  get  the  labor 
and  materials  necessary  to  keep  the  properties  up  physically. 
If  they  are  allowed  to'  deteriorate  much  more  they  will  be- 
come incapable,  not  merely  of  handling  a  still  larger  traffic, 
but  even  of  handling  a  traffic  as  large  as  the  present.  This 
general  thought  permeated  what  was  said  l)y  all  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  railways.  By  none  was  it  more  frankly  and 
emphatically  expressed  than  by  President  Willard  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  government's 
Advisory  Commission  on  National  Defense. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  was,  we  believe,  among  the 
first  to  point  out  that,  difficult  as  was  the  problem  of  han- 
dling all  the  commercial  and  military  traffic,  the  problem 
of  adequately  maintaining  the  railways  was  becoming  even 
more  difficult  and  serious.  Of  course,  in  the  long  run, 
the  two  problems  merge  into  each  other.  If  the  railways 
are  not  adequately  maintained,  they  will  go  to  pieces  phys- 
ically and  if  that  occurs  they  will  soon  get  so  they  cannot 
handle  an  abnormal  traffic  or  even  a  normal  traffic. 

The  question  of  the  regulation  of  rates  has  ceased  to  be 
merely  an  economic  question.  It  has  become  a  problem  of 
national  defense.  The  government  is  now  regulating  the 
prices  of  many  commodities — of  steel,  of  coal,  of  wheat,  and 
so  on.  In  regulating  them  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  prices 
must  not  be  made  so  low  as  to  hamper  production.  Every 
price  that  has  been  fixed  is  much  higher  than  the  average 
price  of  the  same  commodity  in  the  years  before  the  war. 
In  all  industries  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  has  ad- 
vanced; and  the  government  has  recognized  the  fact  that 
if  its  prices  are  not  fixed  high  enough  to  cover  these  in- 
creased costs,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  reasonable  profit, 
the  maintenance  and  increase  of  production,  which  are  vital- 
ly necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  will 
not  be  secured. 

There  is  one  fundamental  difference  between  the  situa- 
tion of  other  industries  and  that  of  the  railways.  While  in 
other  industries  great  increases  in  prices  have  occurred,  in 
the  railway  industry  the  average  rates  received  are  little,  if 
any,  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war  in  Europe  com- 
menced. The  railways,  however,  have  been  subjected  to  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  as  great  as  those 
which  other  industries  have  had  to  meet.  Important  as  it 
is  that  the  prices  of  steel  and  coal  and  wheat  should  be  so 


fi.xed  as  not  to  discourage  the  production  of  these  commod- 
ities, it  is  even  more  important  that  railway  rates  should  be 
so  fixed  as  not  to  restrict  the  production  of  transportation. 
The  manufacture  of  steel  in  increased  quantities  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  railways  to  trans- 
port from  the  mines  to  the  factories  the  coal  and  the  ore 
which  must  be  used  in  making  steel.  The  farmer  may  tem- 
porarily enlarge  his  production  of  wheat  without  adequate 
transportation  facilities;  but  when  the  time  comes  that  the 
railways  are  unable  to  move  his  crops  he  will  be  effectually 
debarred  from  maintaining  his  production,  and  the  consum- 
er will  be  cut  off  from  the  increased  crops  which  he  has 
produced. 

The  statistics  show  that  there  has  been  a  large  advance 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  railways  during  the  present  year 
for  the  maintenance  of  equipment  and  maintenance  of  way, 
but  this  advance  does  not  represent  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  labor  and  materials.  It  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
labor  and  materials  cost  more.  The  amount  of  labor  and 
materials  actually  used  has  declined.  Furthermore,  for 
about  two  years,  and  especially  during  the  present  year,  the 
railways  have  been  moving  a  vastlv  increased  business  with 
almost  no  additional  facilities.  The  old  rails,  the  old  cars 
and  locomotives  are  wearing  out.  A  certain  part  of  them 
must  be  replaced  every  year  if  the  total  available  equipment 
is  not  to  decline.  The  money  for  maintenance  and  for  re- 
placements must  come   from  earnings. 

The  situation  of  the  eastern  carriers  as  described  by  their 
presidents  is  anything  but  encouraging.  During  the  nine 
months  ending  on  October  1,  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  1916,  the  earnings  of  .i8  of  these  lines  increased 
5124,000,000,  while  their  operating  expenses  advanced 
$169,500,000,  and  in  consequence  net  operating  income  de- 
clined $57,300,000.  This  decline  in  net  is  continuing  and 
becoming  larger.  Months  ago  it  was  foreseen  that  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  western  and  southern  lines 
also  would  begin  to  show  losses  in  net  return:  and  recently 
what  was  then  foreseen  has  begun  to  occur.  The  effect  of 
the  course  of  events  on  railroad  credit  and  upon  the  value 
of  railroad  securities  has  been  very  serious.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  railroad 
stocks  and  bonds  since  America  was  drawn  into  the  war  has 
been  $3,000,000,000. 

In  almost  every  other  leading  countn.-  conditions  created 
by  the  war  have'  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  substantial 
advances  in  railway  rates.  The  railways  of  the  United 
States  have  been  granted  some  advances,  but  they  are  wholly 
insufficient.  Since  the  railway  question  has  become  a  ques- 
tion of  national  defense  it  should  l)e  dealt  with  accordingly. 
The  fact  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  does  not  alter  its  character. 


NEW  BOOKS 


This  intermediate  manual  supplements  the  regular  fiftieth 
annual  number,  which  was  published  about  six  months 
ago.  by  giving  reports  for  all  of  the  principal  railroads 
for  the  year  or  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31, 
I'll 6.  This,  of  course,  is  to  conform  with  the  change  in 
practice  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
making  the  period  for  reporting  to  the  commission  the 
calendar  year  instead  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
The  majority  of  railroads  have  changed  their  period  of 
making  reports  to  stockholders  to  correspond  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission's  requirements.  Some, 
however,  have  not.  Poor's  gives  income  account,  balance 
sheet,  operating  statistics,  etc.,  for  those  that  did  not  change 
their  period  for  reporting  to  stockholders  as  well  as  for  those 
that  did.  As  a  link  between  the  fiftieth  annual  number  and 
the  next  annual  the  intermediate  manual  is  a  necessitv. 


November  9,  1917 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


iiniiirtiiitiiiiiiriititiiiiiiiMiiitmtiiniiifr 

WOODING'S  AUTOMATIC  STOP 

New  Yo»i[  City. 
To  THE    F^DITOR  OF   THE   RAILWAY   AgE   GaZETTE  : 

Your  article  on  "Wooding's  Automatic  Train  Stop"  in  the 
issue  of  September  17,  composed  largely  of  selections  taken 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report,  with  the 
brief  comment  that  three  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  failures,  cannot  help  creating  an  erroneous 
opinion.  *  *  *  Contrary  to  the  impression  caused  by  the 
statement  that  three  pages  are  devoted  to  discussion  of 
failures,  there  was  not  demonstrated  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  train  was  not  fully  protected  by  the  automatic 
train  stop,  during  the  test.  Hence,  in  the  true  sense,  there 
was  not  a  single  failure  to  be  discussed. 

There  were  eleven  irregular  operations,  principally  of  the 
permissive  control  mechanism,  called  failures,  that  were 
easily  overcome,  but  not  one  of  which  prevented  the  auto- 
matic train-stop  appliance  from  protecting  the  train  in  case 
of  danger. 

Si.\  were  caused  by  a  partial  separation  of  a  break  in  a 
faulty  construction  and  installation,  that  permitted  the  ob- 
server by  an  act  to  pass  the  train  at  a  higher  speed  than  in- 
tended; but  even  under  this  extreme  adverse  condition  it 
would  require  the  engineer  in  actual  operation  to  recognize 
the  danger  signal,  and  act,  or  the  brakes  would  be  applied 
and  the  train  stopped  in  safety.  One  was  caused  by  a  loose 
connection  or  ground  on  the  engine.  One  by  the  U-blade 
opening  the  line  wire  circuit  breaker  at  ramp  S-56;  two  by 
the  signal  maintainer  cutting  off  the  battery.  These  four 
caused  a  brake  application  not  intended.  The  eleventh  and 
last  was  a  break-down-test,  in  which  the  appliance  clearly 
demonstrated  that  it  was  active  and  ready  to  fully  protect 
both  the  appliance  and  the  train  as  designed;  but  it  was  pur- 
posely held  from  doing  so. 

The  causes  for  all  the  irregularities  that  (xcurreci  were 
easily  overcome  as  soon  as  demonstrated,  and  they  would  not 
have  ajjpeared  in  the  Commission's  report  had  time  per- 
mitted an  opportunity  to  test  out  the  new  parts  in  advance. 

The  contacts  operated  perfectly  throughout  one  of  the 
severest  sleet  storms  of  this  climate;  and  also  when  water 
was  poured  on  them  in  zero-weather,  producing  conditions 
considered  the  most  difficult  to  be  overcome. 

The  permissive  control  (not  speed  control)  did  all  that 
was  required  or  is  of  advantage  in  such  an  appliance  (see 
paragraph  2,  page  18,  of  the  Commission's  report).  It 
demonstrated  that  an  engineer,  to  be  sure  of  getting  by  with 
his  train,  must  reduce  its  speed  two  miles  an  hour  below 
that  for  which  the  appliance  is  set.  The  meagcrness  of  the 
data  on  which  a  positive  opinion  was  withheld  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  fact  that  the  installation  was  on  a  fast  passenger 
train  and  longer  time  could  not  lie  had;  and  not  to  any  fault 
of  the  device. 

This  appliance  has  demonstrated  that  it  provides  the  pro- 
tection now  re(|uired;  the  protection  not  now  afforded  bv  the 
highest  training  of  the  employees  and  the  latest  approved 
signaling  system  and  equipment.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  says  that  it  can,  no  doubt,  be  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  any  railroad.  The  mechanical  parts  are  so  few 
and  uncomplicated  that  the  most  critical  expert  will  approve 
of  them.  In  addition,  this  appliance  will  enable  the  rail- 
roads to  safely  increase  traffic  from  10  to  2,^  jht  cent  on 
heavily  congested  roads. 

B.    F.    WOODI.NC.. 

[The  reader  will  note  that  the  issue  is  simply  a  question 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word   "failure."     The   Interstate 


Commerce  Commission's  inspector,  following  the  practice  of 
signal  engineers  generally,  uses  this  word  to  designate  any 
operation,  or  any  absence  of  operation,  wherein  the  appara- 
tus does  not  accomplish  exactly  what  it  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish; whereas  Mr.  Wooding  uses  the  word  only  in  cases 
where  the  movement,  or  the  failure  to  move,  immediately  in- 
volves a  dangerous  condition.  If  a  train-stop  apparatus  al- 
lows a  train  to  pass,  when  it  ought  to  cause  an  application 
of  the  brakes,  that  is  a  failure  to  which  everybody  applies 
the  same  name;  but  if  the  apparatus  stops  a  train  when 
the  road  ahead  is  clear,  and  no  stop  is  necessary,  the  term 
"non-dangerous  failure"'  is  commonly  used.  In  that  case, 
the  only  direct  disturbance  is  a  delay  to  the  train.  But  a 
delay  may  cause  much  inconvenience.  With  long  and  heavy 
trains  unnecessary  stops  are  the  hcte  moire  of  railroad  men, 
because  of  the  frequency  with  which  drawbars  are  broken  or 
damaged,  in  making  the  start,  after  the  stop.  These  break- 
ages may  be  due.  in  large  measure  to  the  bad  tempers  of  the 
enginemen,  who,  when  they  are  irritated  by  a  delay  which 
they  deem  unnecessary,  liandle  the  throttle  with  less  caution 
than  at  other  times;  but  the  thing  that  is  supposed  to  have 
caused  the  stop  is  saddled  with  the  blame,  nevertheless. 
Again,  the  signal  engineer  must  reduce  the  number  of  un- 
necessary stops  to  the  low'Cst  possible  degree  for  the  reason 
that  all  enginemen  are  entitled  to  feel,  constantly,  the  most 
complete  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  every  apparatus  or 
appliance  which  may  affect  the  safety  of  their  trains.  If 
there  are  many  unnecessary  stops,  the  men"s  confidence  in 
the  perfection  of  the  apparatus  is  weakened;  and  the  ambi- 
tious signal  engineer  very  naturally,  therefore,  classes  as  a 
failure  anything  which  cau.ses  those  stops,  and  which,  in  so 
doing,  impairs  his  reputation.- — Editor.] 

ADVANTAGES  OF  TABLE  D'HOTE  SYSTEM  FOR 
DINING  CARS 

CuiCAC*. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

While  our  railroads  have  accomplished  what  was  thought 
impossible  in  successfully  transporting  troops,  government 
freight,  etc.,  without  disorganizing  the  passenger  service, 
very  little  or  nothing  has  Ijeen  done  toward  remedying  the 
waste  in  railway  dining  car  service. 

Your  editorial  of  May  25  discussing  this  subject,  advocat- 
ing radical  changes  and  suggesting  that  we  do  away  with 
•'the  almost  criminal  a  la  carte  system  so  generally  in  vogue 
in  this  country,"  was  splendid,  and  it  is  a  pitv  that  it  was 
not  followed  by  more  articles  on  the  same  lines.  W'orse  still, 
the  only  follow-up  was  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  "the 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  a  large  railway  s\stem."  in 
your  issue  of  July  13,  who  condemned  the  editorial  in 
question. 

1  have  been  watching  ever}-  issue  of  the  Rail-ivay  Age 
Gazette  since,  hoping  to  find  that  some  real,  experienced  rail- 
way officer  (a  practical  dining  car  superintendent,  for  ex- 
ample) would  take  up  tlie  matter  and  show  how  well  vou 
had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  with  your  fir.st  editorial. 

Believing  that  the  present  cry  for  conservation  of  food 
should  be  seriously  considered,  and  believing  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  should  realize  the  importance  of  such 
saving,  I,  a  small  cog  in  the  dining  car  service,  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  this,  hoping  that  you  will 
take  up  and  continue  the  fight  along  the  lines  suggested  in 
your  editorial  of  May  25. 

With  all  due  respect  to  "the  passenger  traffic  manager," 
w'ho  wrote  the  letter  abo\-e  mentioned,  I  beg  to  differ  with 
his  views.  Why  should  a  passenger  traffic  manager  be  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  such  a  question?  Unfortunately 
this  has  been  done  for  years,  and  it  is  the  very  reason  why 
"there  is  no  part  of  our  railway  service  which  needs  drastic 
reformation  more  than  our  dining  car  service." 

The  idea  that  the  table  d'hote  plan  is  more  wasteful  than 
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our  present  a  la  carte  is  wrong.  It  is  based  on  results  from 
the  table  d'hote  system  used  years  ago,  and  not  on  the 
modern  way  of  ser\'ing  table  d'hote.  The  passenger  traffic 
manager  in  question,  makes  the  following  charges  against 
this  system:  1st.  It  requires  the  preparation  in  advance  of 
a  lot  of  food,  much  of  which  is  not  used.  2d.  It  permits  the 
passenger  to  order  many  things  not  wanted.  3d.  It  allows 
the  waiter  to  bring  food  not  ordered. 

None  of  tho.se  charges  can  be  proved  correct,  nowadays, 
because:  1st.  With  competent  dining  car  conductors  and 
chefs,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  food  pre- 
pared in  advance  and  not  used ;  there  is  always  use  for  every 
bit  of  food,  if  you  know  how.  2d.  By  giving  the  passenger 
the  right  to  order  soup,  for  example,  with  choice  of  one  meat 
or  fish,  two  vegetables,  one  dessert  and  drink;  and  by  request- 
ing the  passenger  to  write  the  order  on  a  check,  as  it  is  done 
to-day  with  the  a  la  carte  system,  the  passenger  will  only 
order  what  is  wanted.  3d.  When  every  order  is  written  on 
a  check,  checks  are  required  to  get  orders  out  of  the  kitchen, 
and  the  taking  of  verbal  orders  is  absolutely  forbidden; 
waiters  will  not  be  able  to  bring  food  not  ordered. 

The  reason  why  the  old  table  d'hote  system  has  been 
condemned,  was  not  because  of  the  system  itself,  but  of  the 
abuses  practiced  in  those  days.  Menus  were  too  elaborate, 
with  from  two  to  four  or  five  relishes,  two  or  three  soups,  two 
kinds  of  fish,  half  a  dozen  entrees,  a  roast  or  two,  punch,  a 
game,  salad,  all  kinds  of  pastry,  ice  cream,  hot  or  frozen 
pudding,  cheese,  fruits,  etc.  On  top  of  all  this  passengers 
had  the  right  to  order  any  or  all  the  items  on  the  menu. 
Orders  in  those  days  were  taken  verbally,  and  I  well  re- 
member how  they  were  given.  A  passenger  would  mention 
the  one  or  two  articles  which  most  appealed  to  his  taste,  at 
the  same  time  telling  the  waiter  to  bring  him  anything  else 
that  looked  good.  No  wonder  the  waiters  would  bring  every- 
thing, from  soup  to  nuts.  First  of  all  by  so  doing  the  waiter 
thought  that  he  would  get  a  larger  tip,  and  again  it  was  the 
easiest  way  to  do  his  work,  for  it  made  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  try  to  remember  the  different  orders  for  different  passen- 
gers. 

A  private  office  and  not  the  press  would  be  the  proper 
plate  to  give  other  very  important  facts  and  figures  which 
prove  that  a  properly  conducted  table  d'hote  system  will  save 
enormoics  quantities  of  food,  man  power  and  money  to  both 
the  railroad  companies  and  the  traveling  public.         H.  F. 


LOCOMOTIVES  NOT  DOING  THEIR  SHARE 

New  Yokk. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

"How  long  can  the  railways  continue  to  augment  their 
efficiency  enough  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them?"  The 
Railway  Age  Gazette  asks  this  question  in  the  September 
21  issue  in  an  editorial  headed  "Railway  Operating  Effi- 
ciency in  June"  and  giving  the  operating  statistics  for  June 
of  this  year  compared  with  June,   1916. 

The  question  of  how  much  our  railways  are  going  to  be 
able  to  expand  their  transportation  producing  power  has 
ceased  to  become  of  interest  to  railway  men  only.  It  has 
become  national — even  international  in  scope. 

The  first  of  the  three  tables  quoted  give  a  comparison  of 
the  revenue  tons  per  mile  of  line.  The  average  miles  moved 
per  day  by  a  car  is  29.1,  having  increased  from  27.3.  These 
figures,  while  they  show  a  creditable  improvement,  also  show 
that  line  mileage  has  not  reached  the  point  of  saturation. 
Some  roads  go  far  beyond  this  figure.  The  Illinois  Central, 
for  instance,  has  been  able  to  boost  its  average  car  miles 
per  day  to  43.36.  "Vice-President  Kettle  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished interview  commenting  on  the  Illinois  Central  June 
figures  said,  "If  business  keeps  up,  and  it  is  keeping  up, 
we  hope  to  do  still  better.  We  keep  everything  rolling. 
That  is  the  trick." 


Having  established  the  fact  that  line  mileage  will  be  able 
to  handle  all  the  traffic  our  present  locomotive  and  car 
equipment  can  be  made  to  produce  we  must  look  to  the 
cars  and  locomotives  for  an  answer  to  the  question  of  "How 
long  can  the  railroads  augment  their  efficiency  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them?" 

Under  the  remaining  two  headings  the  percentages  given 
are  as  follows: 

Revenue  Ton  Mii.es  Per  Freight  Locomotive 

U.  S.       East.     South.  West. 

Per  cent  increase  June,  1917,  over  June,  1916     21.0         17.4         15.6  29.9 
Revenue  Ton  Miles  Per  Freight  Car 

U.  S.       East.     South.  West. 

Per  cent  increase  June,  1917,  over  June,  1916     19.6         15.9         17.5  26.6 

The  striking  and  significant  thing  about  these  percentages 
is  the  similarity  of  the  increases  of  revenue  freight  locomo- 
tive ton  miles  and  revenue  freight  car  ton  miles,  .\ssume  an 
average  freight  locomotive  hauling  2,000  tons.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  1 ,000  tons  is  revenue  freight,  the  other  1 ,000 
tons  being  the  weight  of  the  train.  By  increasing  car  load- 
ing 20  per  cent  our  average  train  becomes  1,200  tons  of 
revenue  freight  and  800  tons  of  train.  We  have  more 
freight  and  in  fewer  cars  and  therefore  an  easier  hauling 
train.  A  shorter  heavier  train  is  always  easier  to  handle  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  adjustment  factor  which  has  become 
standard  practise. 

With  this  in  mind  and  again  examining  the  percentages  of 
increases  it  is  apparent  that  pretty  much  all  of  the  increase 
in  revenue  freight  hauled  has  been  obtained  by  heavier  car 
loading  and  very  little,  if  any,  by  heavier  engine  loading. 
The  27.9  tons  does  not  measure  the  heaviest  average  car 
load  that  can  be  obtained,  but  it  is  three-quarters  of  the 
average  capacity  and  further  increases  will  be  gained  with 
increasing  difficulty.  Over  and  above  this  remains  the,  as 
yet  untouched,  increase  from  heavier  engine  loading. 

To  quote  an  operating  man  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rail- 
way  Age  Gazette.  "Most  engine  ratings  are  made  by  the 
mechanical  department,  and  the  result  is  that  our  engines 
are  under  rated.  While  we  make  a  good  showing  in  engine 
efficiency  we  are  losing  in  train  load  as  against  what  our 
engines  can  actually  handle." 

During  the  last  ten  years  average  tractive  eft'ort  of  freight 
locomotives  has  increased  27  per  cent  because  of  the  addi- 
tion of  modern  heavy  power.  Revenue  tons  hauled  per  pound 
of  tractive  power  have  not  kept  pace  with  this  increase. 
One  authority  has  said  that  "during  the  last  five  years  the 
economy  and  capacity  of  our  locomotives  have  been  more 
than  doubled."  This  means  that  there  is  available  hauling 
capacity  beyond  the  figures  expressed  in  the  theoretical  term 
"tractive  power." 

There  is  ground,  therefore,  to  answer  the  Gazette's  ques- 
tion in  the  most  optimistic  frame  of  mind.  Who  will  be  the 
leader  in  securing  heavier  engine  rating? 

Operator. 


A  SOLUTION  FOR  THE  UPPER  BERTH 
QUESTION 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  wish  to  make  the  following  suggestion  in  regard  to  "The 
Vital  Objection  to  Upper  Berths."  It  appears  that  your 
contributors  (and  I  agree  with  them)  consider  the  greatest 
objection  to  upper  berths  the  lighting  system.  It  would  not 
be  practical  to  extinguish  all  lights,  save  berth  lights,  during 
the  night,  on  account  of  the  dangers  in  walking  through 
sleeping  cars  in  complete  darkness,  but  I  believe  that  the 
Pullman  company  could  rewire  their  cars  to  provide  also 
for  floor  lights,  say  one  in  front  of  everi'  other  berth  (or 
section).  I  have  noticed  that  the  floor  lighting  system 
works  very  well  in  some  good  moving  picture  theatres,  and 
it  may  solve  the  problem  on  sleeping  cars.  H.  F. 


First  Prize  in  Reconsignment  Privilege  Contest 

Present  Abuse  of  the  Privilege  and  Reason  Therefor.     Sug- 
gestions  for  a  New   System    Based    on    Sound   Principles 


THE  three  judges  in  the  contest  which  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  conducted  for  the  best  papers  discussing  the 
reconsignment  privilege,  were  W.  C.  Loree,  formerly 
general  manager  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  R.  S.  French,  general 
manager  and  secretary  of  the  National  League  of  Commis- 
sion Merchants  of  the  United  States  and  Nat  Duke,  assist- 
ant freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western.  In  awarding  the  first  prize  of  $50  to  H.  G.  Mun- 
holland  and  the  second  prize  of  $25  to  S.  Wherry,  the  judges 
said  in  part: 

We  have  read  carefully,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  the 
papers  on  the  reconsignment  privilege  submitted  to  us,  feel- 
ing as  we  do  that  the  subject  is  one  of  importance  both  to 
the  public  and  to  the  railroads,  and  after  mature  considera- 
tion place  them  in  the  following  order  of  merit: 

1.  Paper  by  H.  C.  Munholland,  assistant  manager, 
Pacific  Car  Demurage  Bureau. 

This  paper  is  well  written  and  in  a  convincing  manner. 
The  writer  is  fair  to  both  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  and 
his  conclusions  are  reinforced  by  reliable  .statistical  informa- 
tion.   The  following  points  are  brought  out  in  this  paper: 

(a)  The  privilege  is  of  value  to  shippers,  and  when  not 
abused  or  used  for  speculative  purposes  does  not  unduly 
delay  the  movement  of  cars. 

(b)  Promotes  business  of  brokers  with  little  or  no  capital 
to  peddle  cars  from  place  to  place  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
a  profitable  sale,  thereby  tying  up  cars  that  would  be  of 
service  in  legitimate  business. 

(c)  Promotes  use  of  cars  for  storage  purposes,  thereby 
increasing  the  car  shortage,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
both  the  railroads  and  the  public. 

(d)  Undue  number  of  diversions  permitted. 

(e)  Failure  of  the  carriers  to  present  a  good  case  backed 
up  by  sufficient  statistical  information. 

(f)  Suggestions  to  remedy  abuses  of  the  privilege. 

2.  Paper  by  S.  W.  Wherry,  assistant  yardmaster,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

This  paper  is  also  well  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  operating  department  of  a  railroad  and  explains  very 
fully  the  delays  to  cars,  due  to  diversion,  and  to  the  flow 
of  traffic,  on  account  of  occasional  adverse  movements  because 
of  a  car  requiring  diversion  having  passed  the  receiving  yard. 

The  costs  given  would  appear  somewhat  high,  but  these 
costs  apply  only  to  the  yard  referred  to,  which  evidently 
handles  largely  dead  freight,  such  as  coal,  lumber,  etc.,  and 
the  percentage  of  perishable  is  small.  Probably  the  percent- 
age of  diversion  of  perishable  freight  is  also  small  in  this 
yard,  as  compared  with  other  yards  where  the  average  delay 
is  much  less. 

The  other  papers  submitted  we  have  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  the  .standing,  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  proper, 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  elements  of  doubt  con- 
tained in  several  of  them,  and  the  absence  of  data  sup- 
porting the  conclusions.  These  papers,  however,  all  have 
merit  and  give  evidence  of  careful  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

RECONSIGNMENT  OR  DIVERSION  PRIVILEGES 

By  R.  C.   Munholland 
Assistant   Manager,   Pacific   Car   Demurrage    Bureau 

The  term  "reconsignnients"  is  often  misunderstood.  And, 
therefore,  I  will  not  confine  my  remarks  to  "reconsignments" 
alone.     When    cars    are    reconsigned,    diverted,    reshipped, 


held  for  orders  to  switch  to  connection,  stopped  in  transit, 
or  set  on  hold  tracks  at  destination  and  there  held  for  dis- 
position, the  general  purpose  of  one  or  all,  is  the  same;  that 
is,  regular  and  through  movement  of  car  is  retarded. 

This  leads  to  the  question — are  such  privileges  necessary? 
My  answer  is,  generally,  no,  for  if  a  shipper  conducts  his 
business  properly,  when  a  car  is  shipped  all  arrangements 
for  final  disposition  and  delivery  should  be  arranged  for, 
prior  to  loading  and  billing,  but  to  be  broad  and  liberal,  if 
absolutely  necessary  to  invoke  any  privilege,  why  should 
such  shippers  not  pay  a  proper  compensation  to  the  railroads 
for  such  service? 

The  plan  of  allowing  diversion  or  reconsignment  on  a 
through  rate  was  no  doubt  started,  originally,  to  build  up 
certain  classes  of  trade,  and  for  wider  distribution  to  take 
care  of  fluctuating  conditions.  Of  late  years  the  practice 
has  grown  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  many  brokers  ot 
more  than  the  famous  57  varieties  have  sprung  up,  whose 
investment  consists  mainly  of  desk  room  or  an  office,  and 
who  use  the  carriers'  cars  for  warehouses  and  display  rooms, 
as  they  have  none  of  their  own,  peddle  cars  from  one  place 
to  another,  or  sell  and  resell  to  others.  It  is  this  class  of 
patrons  who  have  put  the  kibosh,  so  to  speak,  on  the  whole 
works. 

It  can  be  readily  understood,  upon  reflection,  that  these 
brokers  cut  into  the  carriers'  profits,  as  the  service  is  gen- 
erally free.  The  regrettable  feature,  however,  is  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  patrons  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of,  or 
abuse  the  privilege,  must  stand  a  certain  portion  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  other  fellow,  and  far  worse  is  the 
fact  that  other  shippers  are  denied  cars  to  load,  caused  by 
the  cars  being  tied  up  under  load,  and  train  service  and 
yard  work  is  handicapped,  which  causes  a  large  loss  to 
ever)'  one  concerned;  to  repeat,  the  good  patron  is  the  sufferer. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  he  is  the  ultimate 
loser,  as  eventually  the  man  or  company  who  eats  or  uses 
the  commodity  peddled  from  one  place  to  another^ach  one 
taking  a  part  in  the  transaction  making  a  profit — foots  the 
bill,  therefore,  as  usual,  the  public  pays  for  a  service  which 
actually  could,  to  a  ver\'  large  extent,  be  done  away  with  or 
at  least  curtailed.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  ship- 
ments to  change  hands  from  four  to  eight  times  before  being 
actually  sold  and  distributed. 

In  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  No. 
.3289,  Detroit  Traffic  Association  vs.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  the  remarks  of  commissioner  on  diversion  privi- 
leges are  in  part  as  follows: 

"There  is  an  ever-present  temptation  before  the  shipper, 
however,  to  convert  the  reconsignment  privilege  into  a  means 
of  indefinite  storage.  So  long  as  the  demurrage  fees  are  paid, 
the  consignee  regards  it  as  his  right  to  delay  reconsignment 
as  long  as  he  pleases.  The  privileges  of  reconsignment  prop- 
early  carry  no  such  right.  Not  a  little  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  question  of  unnecessary  detention  and  its  relation 
to  the  shortage  of  cars  that  work  such  a  hardship  upon  the 
shipping  community  generally." 

The  above  goes  to  show  the  commission  is  alive  to  the  fact 
that  many  parties  simply  use  reconsignment  privileges  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  general  shipping  public. 

The  railroads,  so  far.  have  failed  to  convince  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  because  of  their  failure  to  agree 
on  any  definite  plan,  or  to  show  whether  diversions  are  a 
good  or  a  bad  thing.  Before  action  can  be  taken  to  bring 
this  matter  to   a  successful  conclusion,   the  railroads  musi 
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get  together,  decide  on  one  thing  and  ijack  it  up  with  actual 
figures. 

I'nder  present  diversion  and  reconsignment  i'iihs  in  Cal- 
ifornia an  unlimited  number  of  diversions  are  permitted  and 
no  diversion  charge  is  made  on  fresh  fruits,  fresh  vegetables 
(including  potatoes  and  onions)  live  stock  and  whole  grain 
or  seed.  I'hese  are  the  very  commodities,  particularly 
potatoes,  onions  and  grain,  on  which  the  diversion  privileges 
are  so  very  greatly  abused.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
tariffs  of  eastern  lines  are  about  the  same,  some  commodities 
exempt  from  diversion  charge  and  generally  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  diversions. 

To  enlighten  others  and  awaken  those  who  are  champions 
of  reconsignment  and  diversion  privileges  to  delay  and  cost 
of  same,  I  have  compiled  exhibits  which  were  used  in  a 
recent  case  decided  in  favor  of  the  carrier.  In  compiling 
figures  in  these  exhibits,  we  used  agents'  regular  reports,  and 
drew  off  detained  movement  of  each  car  involved;  therefore, 
the  figures  are  authentic.  Costs  are  all  taken  from  actual 
statistics  compiled,  and  while  estimation  may  be  a  trifle  far- 
fetched, they  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  correct  at  the  time 
they  were  compiled.  Exhibits  are  for  a  period  of  one  month, 
October,  191S,  with  recapitulation  for  the  same  month, 
October,  1916,  for  comparison.  Detention  all  accrued  in  the 
state  of  California  on  trans-continental  lines. 

Exhibit  A  shows  cars  of  potatoes  and  onions,  reconsigned 
or  diverted  by  shippers,  and  cars  and  days  held,  also  net 
demurrage.  Note  particularly  abuse  to  equipment  by  shipjjer 
No.  1  in  comparison  with  others.  No.  1  handled  27.20  per 
cent  of  all  cars;  diverted  45.08  per  cent;  delayed  50.49  per 
cent,  and  demurrage  paid  was  on  SO  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  statement  reflects  how  much  more  some  shippers  avail 
themselves  of  free  service  than  others.  The  detention  on 
potatoes  and  onions  is  far  greater  than  any  other  commodity 
in  California.  Note  that  1,636  cars  were  shipped;  721  were 
reconsigned  or  diverted  and  were  delayed  a  total  of  1,214 
days,  for  which  the  carrier's  only  revenue  was  $345  de- 
murrage; also  $654  demurrage  for  delay  in  unloading,  total 
$999,  for  which  the  consumer  eventually  paid,  in  order  to 
eat  his  daily  rations  of  "spuds." 

I  Exhibit  B  shows  detention  by  various  commodities,  such 
as  potiitoes,  onions,  hay,  straw,  wheat,  grain,  vegetables,  fruit, 
lumber,  automobiles,  oils  and  gasoline;  total  4011  cars  de- 
layed 4948  days,  with  only  $1,123  demurrage,  or  28  cents 
per  car,  23  cents  per  day,  or  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  grease 
on  the  journals. 

Exhibit  C  shows  detention  by  various  commodities,  ex- 
clusive of  potatoes  and  onions,  on  cars  held  on  "hold  tracks" 
at  destination  for  further  orders.  Total  cars  held  3103,  for 
3954  days,  with  only  $606  demurrage,  or  19  cents  per  car, 
15  cents  per  day,  or  about  pay  for  telephone  service. 

Exhibit  D  shows  same  as  above,  except  that  totals  for 
delay  at  terminals  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  are 
shown,  which  indicates  that  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
delay  occurred  at  large  cities. 

Exhibit  E  shows  grand  recapitulation  of  delay  to  all  cars 
held  for  reconsignment,  diversions,  and  others  to  move  from 
hold  track;  the  total  reaching  the  amazing  figure — for  one 
month— of  7114  cars  delayed  8902  days,  with  $1,729  de- 
murrage, or  24  cents  per  car,  19  cents  per  day. 

Exhibit  F  is  the  same  as  Exhibit  E,  except  that  it  is 
for  October,  1916.  Total  6387  cars  delayed  8741  days,  with 
$2,388  demurrage,  or  36  cents  per  car,  27  cents  per  day; 
note  increase  caused  by  introduction  of  new  system  of 
records. 

Exhibit  G  shows  routing  necessary  in  handling  "a  case  of 
slowed  up  movement":  Letters  3,  wires  7,  telephone  1;  total, 

II  communications.  This  exhibit  can  be  taken  as  an  aver- 
age example  of  work  performed  by  carriers  in  carrying  out 
wi.shes  of  patrons  to  avoid  demurrage  at  final  destination. 

Exhibit  H — Shows  how  cars  are  slowed  up  in  transit  to 


accommodate  ])atron.«,  Sfid-  Service  and  delay  liatWed  thereby ; 
To- wit,  for  two  rnonths,  ^0  car.*,  236  telegrams  tent;  average, 
8  i)er  car;  total  commuiTifiations,  over  10  per  car;  average 
delay  per  car,  12  da)'s.  For  period  of  two  months,  96  cars 
potatoes,  diverted  225  times;  average  2  1-3  times  per  car; 
total  messages,  376;  average  4  per  cent;  average  delay  per 
car,  14  days.  Shippers  admitted  they  held  up  cars  to  avoid 
"breaking  the  market." 

Exhibit  I  covers  four  trans-continental  lines  and  one  private 
car  line,  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  three  weeks; 
number  of  cars  diverted,  193;  number  of  times  diverted, 
451;  number  of  diversion  messages,  962;  cost  at  Western 
Union  rates,  $957.97;  average,  $4.96  per  car;  average  num- 
ber of  messages  per  car,  5 ;  average  diversion  per  car,  2.34. 

Exhibit  J  shows  total  of  64,678  cars  diverted  in  one  year; 
61,956,  or  95.79  per  cent  free  of  cost,  and  only  2,722,  or 
04.21  per  cent  were  charged  for;  2,059  cars  were  diverted 
two  to  five  times,  and  26,714  messages  were  necessary  to  com- 
plete transaction.  Had  a  charge  of  $2  been  made  on  "free 
cars"  the  carriers  would  have  collected  $123,912. 

In  the  foregoing  exhibits  no  segregation  was  made  between 
state  and  interstate  traffic,  but  tlie  latter  composed  about  85 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  To  illustrate  the  cost  to  the  railroads 
of  these  privileges,  I  would  cite  the  following : 

If  commercial  wires  were  used,  for  example,  in  October, 
1915,  on  4,011  cars  held  for  diversion  at  an  average  cost  of 
$4.96  per  car,  it  would  amount  to  $19,894.56. 

There  are  only  a  comparatively  few  paid  diversions,  but 
assuming  all  of  these  4,011  cars  would  have  been  subject  to 
a  diversion  charge  of  $2,  the  sum  of  $8,022  would  have  been 
collected. 

A  charge  is  made  of  $2.50  for  ordinary  switching  of  a 
car,  and  as  a  diversion  entails  two  switchings  and  consider- 
able extra  switching  in  picking  out  cars  after  forwarding 
instructions  are  received,  we  think  it  only  fair  to  show  extra 
switching  of  these  4,011  cars  on  a  basis  of  $2.50  for  setting 
out  and  $2.50  for  picking  up  each  car  again,  or  a  total  of 
$5  per  car,  which  amounts  to  $20,055. 

Since  the  average  earnings  of  a  car  per  day  on  our  last 
analysis  in  this  territory  was  $5.68  for  all  cars  in  com- 
mercial service,  loss  of  4,968  car  davs  is  equivalent  to 
$28,104.64. 

The  grand  total  of  figures  shown  above  is  $76,076.20 
for  the  month  of  October,  1915 — only  one  month.  If  the 
same  ratio  would  hold  good  for  the  entire  year,  the  figures 
would  reach  the  amazing  total  of  $912,914. 

We  have  not  included  in  these  figures  the  operating  ex- 
penses caused  by  shipments  being  back-hauled.  To  illus- 
trate, we  had  a  short  time  ago  15  cars  for  one  firm  in  a 
period  of  20  days,  that  were  backhauled  11,250  miles,  for 
which  the  carrier  received  no  additional  revenue. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
reconsignments  and  diversions  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
in  the  LTnited  States,  the  cost  of  this  extra  and,  nearly  always. 
free  service  is  so  alarming,  that  if  figures  were  available 
drastic  action  would  be  taken  immediately  to  stop  up  these 
leaks  and  loopholes,  which  now  permit  a  Chinaman  with  a 
load  of  wash  to  pass  through  without  even  touching  tiie  sides. 

.Assuming  that  it  is  necessar\'  to  clean  house  and  make  this 
service  (which  is  no  longer  an  infant  and  has  become  of 
age)  to  stand  its  own  cost  and  cut  out  this  large  contributor 
to  car  shortages,  congestion  of  terminals,  delay  to  cars,  burden 
in  use  of  wires,  clerical  labor,  etc.,  the  question  is — how  is 
it  to  be  done? 

First:  Statistics  must  be  obtained  showing  conditions  over 
a  period  of  time  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  curtailment  is 
vital  and  necessary,  otherwise  the  commissions  will  not  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  Data  should  lie  compiled  along  lines 
shown  in  the  exhibits  appended  hereto,  or  in  better  fashion, 
also  a  record  should  be  kept  of  messages,  tracers,  time  and 
cost  in  handling,  cost  of  extra  switching,   delay  to  trains. 
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cars,  damage  and  claims  paid  through  errors,  and  irf  brief 
all  expenses  of  any  sort  incurred  by  any  department,  sub- 
stantiated by  detailed  records,  as  far  as  possible,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  delay  and  damage  caused  to  other  patrons. 
Second:  The  railroads  must  decide  and  agree  among 
themselves,  using  the  data  obtained  as  basis,  that  diversion 


teen  years'  experience,  eleven  years  of  which  covered  watch- 
ing of  operations  on  many  railroads  daily,  and  while  they 
may  not  be  precisely  what  the  railroads  want,  and  I  have 
not  taken  space  or  time  to  substantiate  them,  I  believe  they 
will  at  least  be  food  for  thought  and  later  action.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  while  figures  for  charges  may  seem 


EXHIBIT  "A" 
Showing   All  Cars   of  Potatoes  and  Onions  Diverted  or  Reconsigned  on  Three  Trans-Continental  Lines  in 
California   During   Month   of   October,    1915. 


Statement  of   Cars. 


Total 

cars 

handled 

445 


157 
9i 


Once        Twice       3  tii 


Total 
325 


diver- 
sions 
506 


Cars  delayed 


2  days 

104 


Total 

days 

delayed 

Demurrage 
Total          on  cars 
demurrage     held  for 
charged     diversion 

613 
158 

$327               $171 
33                  IS 

No. 

No. 
No. 


No.   12 

No.   13 
No.   14 


No.  18 

No.  IP 

No.  20 

No.  21 

No.  22 

No.  23 

No.  24 


and  reconsignment  and  reshipmcnt,  stop  in  transit  and  hold 
track  detention,  shall  be  restricted  or  done  away  with. 

Third:  It  would  be  my  suggestion  to  cut  out  all  free 
rcconsignments,  stop  in  transits,  reshipments,  when  bulk  is 
not  broken,  and  make  a  charge  of  no  less  than  $2  for  each. 

Fourth:  If  orders  were  not  received  in  ample  time  to 
allow  continuous  movement  of  car  to  assess  charge  of  at 
kast  !$2.Sf)  for  setting  car  out  and  $2.50  to  pick  it  up  again. 
If  a  butkhaul  is  involved,  the  shipper  should  pay  the  local 
rale. 

Fifth:  On  cars  ordered  to  hold  tracks  at  destination  for 
further  orders,  $1  should  be  charged  for  overhead  cost  and 
:ii2.50  for  switching  to  and  from  hold  track,  or  total  of  $3.50 
per  car. 

Sixth:  Tariff  pnnisions  should  be  so  worded  to  prohibit 
an  out  of  line  haul  without  proper  freight  revenue  for  the 
service. 

Seventh:  Tariff  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  notice 
of  arrival  at  point  of  stoppage  or  destination  will  constitute 
the  notification,  and  frcf  time  under  demurrage  rules  should 
be  computed  from  the  first  7  a.  m.  after  the  notice  has  been 
sent,  in  the  manner  previously  agreed  to  by  the  shipper,  and 
not  from  the  time  received  through  some  distant  railroad 
representative. 

Eighth:  Tariffs  sliould  provide  that  cars  will  not  be  con- 
sidered released  until  forwarding  instructions  are  actually 
received  by  the  local  agent  holding  the  car  for  disposition 
and  not  from  time  filed  with  distant  railroad  representative. 

Ninth:  A  committee  of  three  or  five  well  informed  and 
efficient  railroad  men,  who  have  full  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, should  be  found  so  that  if  the  matter  is  presented  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  this  committee  could 
act  for  all  railroads. 

Tenth:  The  aid  of  American  Railroad  Association  and 
Commission  of  Car  Service,  should  be  obtained  to  assist  in 
the  movement. 

These  provisions,  I  believe,  are  necessary,  from  my  nine- 


excessive,  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  obtain  additional  revenue, 
but  to  curb  the  practice  and  to  make  those  enjoying  the 
privilege  pay  its  proper  cost,  taking  everything  into  consid- 
eration, I  venture  to  say  the  figures  are  not  far  astray. 

EXHIBIT  "B" 
Statement  of  Cars,  by  Commodities,  Showing  All  Cars  of  Various  Com- 
modities  Diverted  or   Reconsigned   During   Month   of  October, 
1915.  on  Three  Trans-Continental  Lines  in  California 

Dem.  on 

4     Total      cars 

l.o'al  days  days      held 

n        .p    .      „,      ,  Diver-     12  3       and     de-         for 

Once   Iwice  Total  sioni     day     days    days    over    lay       R/C 

Spiuls  .ind  onions   511      210      721      983      409      179        58        57  1,214      $345 

Hay   and  straw.     463  7      470      480      431         35         12  2      546         196 

Wheat  and  gram    464        54      518      582      356        74        37        18      687  66 

Veets.  and  fn-it    /06  0      706      706      638        37  9        12      793        246 

lumber      130  0      130      130      127  2  0  1       135  6 

Automobiles    ...       49  0        49        49        41  5  1  2        62  36 

Oil    and    gaso..     127  0      127      127      112  4  8  3      150  84 

\anous    1,290  0  1,290  1,290  1,247        29  7  7  1,361        144 

"Tot-il     3,740      271  4,011  4.347  3,361    ~36S   "Tii   ^  4"|948  Suls 

EXHIBIT   "C" 

,'^t.\tement    of    All    Cars,  hy    Commodities.    Held    on    Hold    Tracks    at 

Destin.ation  for  Further  Disposition  During  Month  of  October. 

1915,   on   Trans-Continental  Lines   in    California 

~       ,  Demurrage 

Total  4       Total          on 

P,"  ,    .            ,  ,  and      days    cars  held 

held  1  day       2  days      3  days  over     delay  for  orders 

Wheat  and  grain...    832  647          150            28  7       1,062          $93 

Hay    and    straw....    229  191            23              2  13          324          123 

-•^utos 56  47              4              0  5            80            24 

Lumber 255  252              2              0  1          260            12 

Oil  and  gasolene...     181  180              0             0  1          184            12 

Vegetables  and  fruit    275  222            34              6  13          378            87 

Various  others    1,275  1,114-         82            36  43       1,666          255 

Grand    total 3,103       2,653  295  72     ^    83       3,954        $606 

EXHIBIT  "D"      . 
For   Terminals  of   San    Francisco   and  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

San    Francisco    568  392  84  32  60       1,027        $291 

I. OS   Angeles 871  779  68  8  16       1,035  210 

Total    1,439       1,171  152  40  76       2,062        $501 

Total       all       other 

stations     1,664       1,482  143  32  7       1,892  105 

Grand  total    3,103       2,653  295  72  83       3,954        $606 
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EXHiniT 

Diversions  or  recon- 

signments    4,nil 

3.361           365 

Hold  track  3,103 

2,653           295 

Crand    total     ....7.114 

6,014           660 

EXHIBIT 

4,948     $1,123 
3,954  606 


185       8,902     $1,729 


Grand   Recapitulation   or  An,   Cars  Diverted  or   Reconsicned  and   Hol 

Track    Detention   for   Month   of   October.    1916 
Diversions  or  recon- 

signments      3,052       2,462  353  94  73       3.852     $1,320 

Hold   tracks    3,335       2,715  270  149  201        4,889       1,068 


Grand  total    6,387       5,177  623  243 

Exhibit  "G" 


274       8,741     $2,; 


The  following  is  a  sample  of  many  cases  discovered  in 
investigations,  showing  routine  necessary  to  accomplish 
diversion : 

September  15 — Letter  from  consignee  at  Los  Angeles  to 
diversion  clerk,  Los  Angeles,  on  car  consigned  to  Los  Angeles. 
"Confirming  'phone  advice — Stop  U.  P.-73,7j2  at  Pomond." 

September  IS — Wire,  diversion  clerk  to  agent  San  Ber- 
nardino (division  point).  "Stop  U.  P. -73, 732,  forward  to 
Pomona  and  advise." 

September  IS — Wire,  diversion  clerk  to  Agent  Pomona. 
"Advise  arrival  of  U.  P.-73,732." 

September  17. — Wire,  agent  San  Bernardino  to  diversion 
clerk.     "U.  P. -73, 73 2  stopped  and  forwarded  to  Pomona." 

September  17. — Wire,  agent  Pomona  to  diversion  clerk. 
"U.  P. -73, 732  has  arrived." 

September  18 — Wire,  agent  Pomona  to  diversion  clerk. 
"Give  disposition  of  U.  P. -73, 732." 

September  20 — Letter  of  diversion  clerk  to  consignee,  con- 
firming 'phone  request.  "U.  P. -73, 73 2  at  Pomona,  please 
give  disposition." 

September  20. — Letter  from  consignee  to  diversion  clerk 
confirming  'phone  advice.  "Divert  U.  P. -73, 732  Pomona 
to  Los  Angeles." 

September  19. — Wire  diversion  clerk  to  agent,  Pomona. 
"Forward  U.  P.-73,732  to  Los  Angeles." 

September  19. — Wire,  agent  Pamona  to  diversion  clerk. 
"U.  P.-73,732  will  go  forward  to  Los  Angeles." 

'Phone  advice  was  usually  acted  upon,  the  letters  being 
in  confirmation. 

Exhibit  "H" 

two  examples  of  flagrant  abuse  of   reconsignment 
and  diversion  privileges 

During  two  months  there  were  stopped  at  San  Bernardino 
by  the  East  &  West  Railroad  30  cars  consigned  to  Los  Angeles, 
diverted  to  intermediate  points,  and  finally  to  Los  Angeles, 
which  required  the  use  of  236  telegrams,  or  an  average  of  8 
per  car.  Including  telegrams,  there  were  321  communica- 
tions, or  over  10  per  car.  Twenty-six  of  these  cars  were  de- 
layed between  San  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles  (a  dis- 
tance of  60  miles,  with  a  train  schedule  of  less  than  6  hours) 
on  an  average  of  6  days;  the  average  delay  between  arrival 
at  San  Bernardino  and  release  at  Los  Angeles  was  12  days 
per  car. 

North  &  South  Railroad  diversion  files  from  January  15 
to  February  28,  show  96  cars  of  potatoes  originating  at  Cal- 
ifornia, diverted  225  times,  an  average  of  2  1-3  times  per 
car,  total  number  of  messages  376,  or  an  average  of  4  per  car. 
All  but  four  of  these  cars  were  finally  unloaded  at  points  in 
Southern  California  and  were  in  transit  on  an  average  of  14 
days. 

The  consignee  frankly  admitted  that  his  object  in 
stopping  cars  was  to  avoid  "breaking  the  market"  and  to 
evade  demurrage  which  would  have  probably  accrued  at 
the  final  destination  had  they  been  allowed  to  go  through  on 
schedule  time. 


EXHIBIT    "I" 

STATE.MENT    SHOWING    .^BUSE   OF    FrEE    DIVERSION    PRIVILEGES    AND    What   THE 

Cost   Would   Be   Had   Messages    Been    Sent   by   Western    Union 
Instead  of  Railroad  Wires 

No.  Cost  Average 

diversion       at  Average  No.        Avcraee 

No.           No.      mes-  Western  cost  of  mes-     No.  oi 

cars         times     sages  Union  per  car  at  sages   diversions 

Road               diverted  diverted  sent  rates  W.  U.  rates    per  ca 

E.X.    Co 17           43          161  $213.71  $12.57  9.47 

.•\.  L.  W.  R.  R...    24            68         230  199  58  8.32  9.58 

•N.  &S.  R.  R    ..100         245         170  152.36  1.52 
E.  &  W.  R.  R.    . .   31           65         220 

S.  &  E.  Rv 21  30         181 


174.18 
218.16 


per  car 
2.53 
2.83 
1.70  2.45 

5.62  7.10  2.10 

10.39  8.62  1.43 


193 


451 


I       $957.97  $4.96  5.00  2.34 

because  the  same  message  was  used  to  divert  mot 


The  above  is  a  recapitulation  of  diversions  by  the  four 
roads  and  one  car  line  mentioned,  and  includes  some  of 
the  most  aggravated  cases  of  abuse  of  the  free  diversion  and 
free  wire  privileges,  although  it  covers  a  comparatively  short 
period.  These  cover  diversion  orders  filed  with  offices  in 
California  alone,  as  we  are  unable  at  this  time  to  secure 
information  of  the  same  character  filed  with  offices  in  other 
states. 

Assuming  that  the  North  &  South  Railroad  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  number  of  messages  per  car  in  accomplishing 
diversion  and  that  the  minimum  Western  Union  rate  of  25 
cents  per  message  had  been  imposed,  this  would  represent 
the  respectable  sum  of  $24,254. 


MD    Paid    Diversi 


EXHIBIT  ".T" 

NS    AND    ReCONSIGNME 


its — For  One  Yi 


No.  of  Paid 

cars  Free      diversions 

liverted  diversions      at  $2 

.20.640  19,488 

.20,475  20,475 

.18,140  17.624 

3,457  3,003 


1,152 

None 

516 

454 


S.  E.  Ry 1,966  1,366  600 

Total    64,678       61,956         2,722 

Note— Of  the  total  number  of  cars  diverted— 64.678 — there  were  61.956. 
or  95.79  per  cent,  diverted  free  of  cost,  and  but  2.722,  or  4.21  per  cent, 
on  which  a  charge  of  $2  per  car  was  imposed. 

Had  a  charge  of  $2  been  imposed  on  each  car  the  total 
would  have  been  $129,356  instead  of  $5,444,  or  an  increase 
of  $123,912  for  the  year. 


Germany  Encourages  Waterway  Tr.\ffic. — From 
August  1  a  new  railway  charge  has  been  introduced  in 
Germany,  apparently  as  a  means  of  raking  in  more  money — 
a  charge  of  an  additional  7  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing all  freight  sent  by  rail,  whether  for  long  or  short  dis- 
tances. This  7  per  cent  must  be  paid  by  the  shipper.  More 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  from  July  1  last  it  was  made 
compulsory  to  send  certain  categories  of  freight  in  Ger- 
many by  water,  whenever  possible.  (Germany  has  9,375 
miles  of  navigable  inland  waterways.)  Even,'thing  is  being 
done  besides  to  encourage  the  sending  of  freight  by  water, 
the  newly  introduced  taxes  on  freight  traffic  having  been  re- 
moved, within  certain  limits,  in  the  case  of  freight  which 
is  sent  by  water,  but  which  it  is  not  compulsory  to  send  by 
this  means.  Certain  classes  of  freiglit  may  in  any  case  no 
longer  by  sent  by  rail  from  particular  places  on  the  Elbe, 
Oder  and  other  rivers,  but  only  by  water,  by  a  regular  serv- 
ice of  cargo  steamers,  running  between  Altona  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  places,  including  Berlin,  and  between  Berlin 
and  other  places.  IMoreover,  surtaxes  have  been  introduced 
on  passenger  tickets,  amounting  on  a  first-class  ticket  to  16  per 
cent,  on  a  second-class  ticket  to  14  per  cent,  on  a  third-class 
ticket  to  12  per  cent  and  on  a  fourth-class  ticket  to  10  per 
cent,  with  an  extra  charge  for  baggage  of  12  per  cent  on  the 
ordinary  cost  of  its  conveyance.  From  this  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  financial  condition  of  German  railways  can- 
not be  altogether  brilliant. — A  correspondent  in  the  Rail- 
way Gazette,  London. 


Second  Track  Construction  on  Southern  Railway 


Additional  Facilities  Provided  to  Meet 

the  Requirements  of  Increased 

Traffic.     Improvement    in 

Grades    and    Curves 


Trestle  fo 


30  Ft.  Arch  at   Walton  Creek 


DURING  the  last  three  years  the  Southern  has  underta- 
ken the  reconstruction  of  its  main  line  and  the  con- 
struction of  second  track  on  363  miles  out  of  a  total 
distance  of  649  miles  between  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Atlan- 
ta, involving  an  expenditure  of  over  $20,000,000.  It  is  the 
most  extensive  program  of  this  character  undertaken  in  this 
country  during  the  last  few  years  and  when  the  work  now  un- 
der contract  is  completed  the  Southern  will  have  a  double  track 
road  built  to  modern  standards  between  these  two  points. 
Located  as  the  Southern  main  line  is,  high  up  along  the 
water  sheds  in  the  broken  and  in  some  places  almost  moun- 


tWashmgh\t 


The   Washington-Atlanta   Line  in  Relation   to  the   Southern 
System 

tainous  areas  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  original 
line  was  one  of  heavy  curvature  and  grades,  2  per  cent 
grades  being  common.  \Miile  the  rapidly  increasing  traffic 
made  the  improvement  of  this  line  imperative,  these  physi- 
cal characteristics  made  the  work  unusually  expensive. 

The  construction  of  second  track  on  this  line  was  first 
undertaken  over  15  years  ago,  but  from  1901  to  1914  only 
small  sections  were  rebuilt  each  year.  In  June,  1914,  funds 
were  made  available  for  the  more  rapid  prosecution  of  the 


work  and  it  has  progressed  rapidly  since  that  date.  Of 
the  649  miles,  a  second  track  has  been  built  parallel  to 
the  original  track  on  about  479  miles  and  a  new  double 
track  line  has  been  built  in  place  of  the  old  line  on  170 
miles.  In  the  revised  line  the  maximum  curvature  is  6  deg., 
and  this  has  been  used  in  only  a  few  instances,  the  sharpest 
curve  generally  being  less  than  4  deg.  The  grades  have  been 
reduced  from  a  maximum  of  2  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  in  both 
directions  except  at  those  points  where  momentum  or  pusher 
grades  have  been  installed.  This  revision  of  the  grade  line 
has  enabled  the  rating  for  Mikado  engines  to  be  increased 
from  1,400  tons  to  2,000  tons.  The  improvements  have 
also  included  the  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  division 
terminals  and  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  where  this 
has  been  physically  practicable.  On  the  new  lines  already 
completed  nearly  100  crossings  have  been  eliminated,  involv- 
ing a  very  heavy  total  expenditure.  The  removal  of  these 
crossings  will  be  described  in  detail  in  a  second  article. 

The  construction  of  the  second  track  has  been  carried  on 
in  sections,  the  most  congested  portions  of  the  line  being 
improved  first  and  leaving  single  track  districts  between. 
The  work  has  now  progressed  to  the  point  where  the  double 
track  line  is  in  operation  for  the  entire  distance  of  382  miles 
between  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  the  53 
miles  between  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  and  Central,  S.  C,  and 
the  78  miles  between  Cornelia,  Ga.,  and  -Atlanta.  Work 
was  begun  on  the  61 -mile  section  between  Central,  S.  C, 
and  Cornelia,  Ga.,  in  April,  1916,  and  on  the  75  miles  be- 
tween Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Spartanburg  in  April,  1917. 
With  the  completion  of  these  two  sections  the  entire  main 
line  betw-een  Atlanta  and  Washington  will  be  double  track. 

The  Development  of  Traffic 

These  improvements  were  made  necessary  by  the  rapid 
development  of  the  territory  served  by  the  Southern  and  the 
consequent  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic  handled. 
In  the  period  between  1900  and  1916  the  population  of  the 
states  served  by  the  railroad  increased  23  per  cent.  In 
the  same  period  the  passenger  revenue  per  mile  of  road 
increased  over  S3  per  cent.  In  1900.  with  6,425  miles  of 
road  operated,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile 
was  370,424,293,  while  in  1916,  with  7,023  miles  of  road 
operated,  the  number  had  increased  to  783,139,707. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  states  traversed  by 
the   Southern  lines   is  evinced  by  the  figures  compiled   by 
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the  United  States  census  of  1914  which  show  that  in  the 
live  ye;irs  covered  by  the  census  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  had  increased  18.44  per  cent  as  compared 
with  17.20  per  cent  for  all  other  states.  The  census  figures 
also  show  that  in  the  12  months  ending  July  31,  1916,  the 
mills  of  the  South  consumed  3,526,787  bales  of  cotton,  an 
increase  of  16.51  jier  cent  compared  with  an  increase  of 
11.62  per  cent  for  all  other  states.  Appro.ximately  75  per 
cent  of  the  cotton  spindles  of  the  South  are  in  mills  along 
the  lines  of  the  Southern  and  its  associated  companies.  In 
the  territory  served  by  this  road  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  general  improvements,  public  utilities,  etc.,  were 
completed  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $67,500,000.  Industrial 
|)lants  numbering  684  and  representing  a  cajjital  investment 
of  more  than  $35,000,000  were  completed  during  the  same 
period  and  additions  were  made  to  320  plants  previously 
established  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $17,000,000,  while  construc- 
tion was  begun  on  80  other  plants  representing  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $16,327,700. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  agricultural  development 
aside  from  the  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  southern  farmers  are  adopting  diver- 
sified farming  and  crop  rotation  with  the  raising  of 
live  stock,  which  results  in  increased  average  yields  per 
acre  of  the  staple  crops.  The  fruit  industry  is  also  develop 
ing  rapidly  and  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  nearly 
3,000,000  apple,  peach,  orange  and  other  fruit  trees  were 
planted  along  the  lines  of  this  railway.  The  result  of  this 
general,  industrial  and  agricultural  development  is  reflected 
in  the  gain  in  revenue  freight  handled  which  increased  from 
14,121,181  tons  in  1900  to  30,272,130  in  1916. 

During   the   year   ending   January   30,    1916,   30,272,132 


by  referring  to  the  map  of  the  system  it  will  be  seen 
that  lines  radiate  from  the  main  line  between  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  that  this  main  line  is  the  out- 
let for  the  traffic  from  these  branch  line  feeders.  At  Atlanta 
lines  from  Florida  and  from  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  converge.  At  Charlotte  the  line  diverges  for 
Florida,     The  line  from  Chattanooga  and  Tennessee  points 


Steam   Shovelb   Working   in   New   (jlasgow   Cut 

joins  the  main  line  at  Salisbury,  N.  C;  while  one  line  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  connects  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  others  at 
Danville,  Va.  In  addition  to  these  main  feeders  others  tap 
the  main,  stem  both  north  and  south  of  Charlotte.  This  fre- 
quent junction  with  branch  lines  places  a  heavy  burden  on 
certain   sections   of  the  main  line  and   results  in  congested 


Alinement  and  Profile  of  Old  and  New  Lines  from  Harbin,  S.  C,  to  Cornelia,  Ga. 


tons  of  commercial  freight  was  moved,  of  which  29.43  per 
cent  was  the  product  of  manufacturers  and  miscellaneous, 
28.6  per  cent  bituminous  coal,  12.1  per  cent  other  products 
of  mines,  16.19  per  cent  products  of  forests,  11.86  per  cent 
products  of  agriculture  and  1.11  per  cent  products  of  ani- 
mals. A  large  amount  of  this  traffic  is  in  high  grade  com- 
modities which  demand  fast  movement.  During  the  fruit 
season  this  demand  is  particularly  imperative.  The  fruit 
trains  are  often  run  as  sections  of  passenger  trains,  15  sec- 
tions of  a  train  not  being  uncommon.  With  single  track 
the  e.\])editious  movement  of  this  high  grade  freight,  most 
of  which  is  northbound,  was  difficult  and  at  times  it  inter- 
fered seriously  with  the  movement  of  other  freight  and  of 
passenger  trains.  During  the  period  of  greatest  traffic 
density  it  has  been  necessary  to  discontinue  the  operation  of 
all  work  trains. 


districts.  With  single  track  tliese  districts  limited  the  capa- 
city of  the  entire  system  as  all  traffic  between  the  east  and 
west  and  from  the  north  or  the  south,  hud  to  pass  over  one  or 
more  of  them.  As  a  result,  not  only  was  the  operation 
slowed  up  and  the  cost  increased  in  the  congested  districts, 
but  the  development  of  the  entire  system  was  retarded.  The 
justification  of  the  improvement  work  is  showh  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  the  entire  649 
miles  of  line  earned  well  over  $25,000  a  mile  revenue. 

FlN.^NCES 

.\t  the  incejnion  of  tlie  project  in  1901  the  road  was 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  funds,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  the  double  tracking  done  between  1901  and  1914 
was  in  comparatively  short  sections,  the  extent  of  the  yearly 
work  depending  on  the  funds  available.     During  this  period 
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of  13  years,  240  miles  of  the  382  miles  between  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  78  miles  north  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  were  improved.  In  October,  1914,  funds  were  made 
available  for  the  remaining  work  which  has  since  progressed 
rapidly.     At  that  time  an  agreement  between  the  Southern 


Coldazell   Fill   40   Per   Cent   Complete 

Railway  Company  and  the  .\thinta  &  Charlotte  Air  Line 
Railway  Company,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern,  was  ratified 
authorizing  the  Atlanta  &  Charlotte  to  issue  $20,000,000 
of  bonds,  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  all  of  its  railroad 
property,  $5,500,000  of  these  lionds  ijcing  issued  to  retire 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  Atlanta  &  Charlotte  and  $14,500,000 
to  provide  funds  for  the  double  tracking  of  the  railroad. 
These  funds  made  it  possiijle  to  undertake  the  double  track 
con.<!truction  work  south  of  Charlotte  in  vearlv  sections  much 


Ijoro.  In  subsequent  years  the  other  sections  were  built  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.  South  of  Charlotte  the 
earliest  improvements  were  made  north  of  tlie  Atlanta  ter- 
minal district,  through  which  the  main  line  handles  a  large 
amount  of  traffic  for  the  Birmingham  district,  Mobile,  New- 
Orleans  and  other  more  distant  points. 

Plan  of  Construction 

Where  practical  the  second  track  has  been  built  parallel 
to  the  old.  However,  in  many  cases  the  surveys  disclosed 
the  fact  that  a  better  line  could  he  secured  and  in  such  sec- 
tions a  new  double  track  line  was  built,  the  old  location  be- 
ing then  abandoned  except  at  a  few  points.  At  places  sec- 
tions of  the  old  main  line  were  left  in  service  as  spurs  for 
indu.strial  development  and  at  Lyncliburg,  Va.,  the  old  line 
is  still  used  for  local  trains.  In  building  replacement  lines 
the  engineers  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  locating 
an  improved  line  and  still  reaching  all  the  stations  served 
by  the  old  line.  This  object  was  accomplished  in  all  cases 
except  at  Madison,  Ga.,  where  the  citizens  relieved  the  rail- 
road from  its  obligation  to  maintain  service  for  the  sum 
of  $25,000. 

In  parallel  work  the  second  track  was  built  first  on  one 
side  of  the  old  main  line  and  then  on  the  other  to  secure  the 
minimum  grading.  In  some  instances  it  was  located  far 
enough  from  the  old  track  to  allow  a  new  double  track  road- 
bed to  be  constructed  independent  of  the  old,  and  in  otlier 
instances  to  allow  the  construction  of  only  one  track.  In 
order  to  understand  the  construction  methods  followed  in 
this  parallel  work  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  grades 
were  reduced  through  sucli  sections  the  same  as  on  inde- 
i)entlent  lines,  all  summits  being  lowered  and  sags  raised  so 


Alinement  and  Profile  of  Old  and  New  Lines  from  Central,  S.  C,  to  Harbin 


more  extensive  than  in  the  earlier  work  between  Charlotte 
and  Washington. 

Ci  )N-STRUcTiox    Program 

In  carrymg  on  the  earlier  construction  work  the  first  eft'orts 
were  directed  to  the  relief  of  those  congested  districts  where 
the  traffic  was  most  dense.  The  main  line  north  of  Char- 
lotte carried  a  particularly  heavy  burden,  with  the  conges- 
tion becoming  greater  toward  the  Washington  end.  North 
of  Orange,  Va.,  the  Southern  handles  the  trains  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in  addition  to  its  own  traffic,  and  be- 
cause of  this  fact  the  first  section  to  be  improved  was  the 
78  miles  of  line  between  Orange,  Va.,  and  Alexandria. 
This  part  of  the  work  was  done  between  1901  and  1903. 
During  the  three  following  years  the  work  was  continued  in 
the  congested  district  between  Salisbury,  N.  C,  and  Greens- 


that  the  old  choppy  grade  line  was  replaced  with  longer  con- 
tinuous grades. 

The  work  was  done  in  two  ways  where  the  grade  was 
changed.  In  one  the  double  track  line  was  built  without 
disturbing  the  old.  In  the  second,  one  new  track  was  built 
at  the  new  grade  and  traffic  was  diverted  to  it,  the  old  track 
then  being  taken  up  and  rebuilt  in  its  proper  location.  Both 
methods  possessed  advantages,  the  first  being  more  expen- 
sive in  grading  and  the  second  in  track  work.  The  two 
methods  are  illustrated  in  the  diagrams.  Where  feasible 
the  first  method  was  followed  as  this  led  to  no  delay  to 
construction,  both  tracks  being  completed  and  opened  to 
traffic  without  disturbing  the  old  track  which  was  taken 
up  when  convenient.  Also  by  this  method  the  old  roadbed 
was  not  endangered  by  the  almost  vertical  cut  that  it  was 
necessar)-  to  make  at  the  ends  of  the  cross-ties  of  the  old 
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main  track  if  the  second  method  is  followed,  at  points  where 
the  new  grade  was  lower  than  the  old.  When  following  the 
second  method  if  the  change  in  grade  was  not  more  than 
five  feet  the  old  main  track  was  lowered  or  raised  in  its 
original  location,  while  if  the  change  in  grade  exceeded  five 
feet  the  new  track  was  built  first.  With  this  method,  con- 
struction must  be  shut  down  after  the  grading  for  the  first 
track  is  completed  until  the  new  track  is  laid  and  traffic 
diverted  to  it.  The  remainder  of  the  roadbed  is  then  built 
and  the  second  track  laid. 

In  such  work  the  railroad  does  not  allow  the  contractor 
to  waste,  or  borrow  earth  at  will,  defacing  the  right  of  way. 
Where  long  light  fills  or  cuts  are  encountered,  where  the 
work  is  not  heavy  enough  for  the  employment  of  steam 
shovels  and  trains  and  the  haul  is  too  long  for  wheeler  out- 
fits, revolving  shovels  have  been  used  in  connection  with 
dump  wagons  and  teams.  If  it  happens  that  it  is  necessary 
to  waste  the  material,  it  is  placed  below  sub-grade  and  the 
banks  are  trimmed  to  make  a  sightly  appearance. 

Standards  of  Construction 

In  both  parallel  and  replacement  line  work  the  track  is 

laid    with   8S-lb.    rail    by   company   forces.      Tieplates    are 

placed  on  all  curves.     The  ties  used  are  untreated  and  in 

most   cases    are   produced    along   the   right   of   way.      Both 


-i'-O" 


Seciion. 
High  Abutment  of  the  Buried  Type 

gravel  and  broken  stone  are  used  for  ballast.  The  standard 
slope  in  earth  cuts  is  1  to  1  and  in  fills  1 3/2  to  1.  In  mak- 
ing fills,  instead  of  increasing  the  height  the  excess  material 
is  placed  outside  of  the  standard  section  which  is  31  ft.  for 
a  double  track  roadbed.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  height  of  the 
fill,  measured  on  the  slope,  is  placed  on  each  side.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  fill  100  ft.  high  the  roadbed  is  made  61  ft. 
wide  instead  of  the  standard  31  ft.  This  extra  width  pro- 
vides for  a  large  amount  of  wash  before  the  net  section  is 
affected.  In  all  cuts  a  surface  ditch  is  dug  10  ft.  back  of 
the  top  of  the  slope  to  prevent  the  water  from  washing  down 
over  the  face  of  the  cuts.  This  precaution  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  clayey  material  encountered.  These  ditches  are 
turned  back  away  from  the  track  as  the  fill  is  approached  to 
prevent  the  water  from  washing  the  toe  of  the  slope.  In 
cuts  the  standard  roadbed  width  is  39  ft. 

The  settlement  in  the  fills  occurs  almost  invariably  out- 
side of  the  top  of  the  slope  and  manifests  itself  as  a  vertical 
crack.    The  settlement  is  often  as  much  as  10  to  12  ft.,  and 


after  it  has  suijsided  the  fills  are  widened,  it  being  necessary 
sometimes  to  repeat  the  operation.  American  ditchers  are 
used  in  these  operations. 

As  delivery  of  steel  is  so  uncertain  at  present  the  standard 
overhead  highway  bridge  on  the  later  work  is  constructed 
entirely  of  creosoted  timber  except  for  the  floor  which  is 
laid  with  3-in.  by  6-in.  untreated  heart  pine  plank.  These 
bridges  are  built  at  an  average  cost  of  SSOO  for  labor  and 
$1,200  for  material.  The  center  span  over  the  tracks  is 
jjuilt  as  a  truss  ii  ft.  in  length,  providing  10-ft.  side  clear- 
ances from  the  center  of  track  instead  of  the  old  standard  of 
7  ft.  6  in.  The  roadway  provided  on  the  bridges  is  20  ft. 
in  the  clear.  In  the  earlier  work  the  standard  overhead 
bridge  consisted  of  six  31^  lb.,  12-in.  I-beams  on  the 
a[iproaches  and  also  on  the  middle  spans,  supported  on  4- 
po.st  creosoted  wooden  bents  .standing  on  concrete  pedestals. 

The  steel  railroad  bridges  are  all  designed  in  accordance 


View  of  the  Construction  Plant,  North  Broad  River  Viaduct 

with  Cooper's  E-55  loading  and  creosoted  ties  are  provided 
in  the  deck.  The  bridge  ties  are  fitted  with  4-hole  tie 
l^hites  and  the  rails  and  plates  are  held  in  place  by  screw 
spikes. 

.\s  soon  as  possible  after  a  section  of  double  track  is 
completed  automatic  signals  are  installed  and  passing  tracks 
provided.  The  passing  sidings  are  all  4,000  ft.  long  in  the- 
clear  and  in  the  replacement  lines  are  located  on  the  down. 
grade  slopes  of  summits  in  the  direction  of  traffic.  Approach- 
ing passing  tracks  on  ruling  grades,  the  grade  is  flattened 
to  a  maximum  grade  of  0.75  per  cent  for  a  distance  of  about 
one-half  mile  before  reaching  the  switch.  This  arrange- 
ment permits  the  trains  to  stop  on  the  main  line,  while  the 
switch  is  being  thrown  and  then  to  get  in  motion  readilv  to- 
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enter  the  siding.     As  the  sidings  are  located  on  the  down 
grade  slope  no  trouijle  is  experienced  in  leaving. 

In  parallel  work  the  sidings  are  located  in  this  way 
wherever  feasible.  At  times,  however,  they  are  located  on 
level  grades  jjut  in  no  case  are  they  located  so  that  a  ruling 
grade  is  encountered  when  entering  or  leaving  a  siding. 

The  Work  South  of  Charlotte 
On  the  old  line  between  Atlanta  and  Charlotte,  grades  as 
heavy  as  2  per  cent  in  spots  were  encountered  with  the 
average  about  1.25  per  cent.  On  the  improved  lines  in  the 
replacement  work  these  grades  have  been  reduced  to  1  per 
cent  against  southbound  and  to  0.9  per  cent  against  north- 
bound traffic.  In  the  parallel  work  the  same  ruling  grades 
have  been  maintained  but  momentum  grades  with  as  great 
a  rise  as  14  ft.  vertically  have  been  permitted  at  places. 

Prior  to  the  sale  of  the  Atlanta  &  Charlotte  bonds  in  1914 
second  track  had  been  provided  on  the  S3  miles  between 
Atlanta  and  Gainesville  except  for  4J/2  miles  between 
Suwanee  and  Duluth  which  has  since  been  completed.  The 
■construction  on  this  4J/  miles  was  parallel  except  for  a  re- 
vision between  Strickland  Springs  and  Duluth,  where  1,320 


Piers   and   Construction   Plant   at   Chauga   Creek 

ft.  of  distance,  141  deg.  14  min.  in  curvature  and  19  ft.  of 
rise  and  fall  were  eliminated.  Between  Gainesville  and 
Cornelia,  25  miles,  the  old  line  ran  up  and  down  hill  with 
short  tangents  between  curves.  The  new  track  was  built 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  old  one 
to  lengthen  the  tangents  and  to  reduce  the  curvature.  Be- 
tween Baldwins  and  Gainesville  the  line  was  revised  to  do 
away  with  6-deg.  curves,  to  maintain  the  ruling  grades  and 
to  eliminate  a  series  of  short  humps  in  the  grade  line.  In 
the  earlier  work,  second  track  had  also  been  provided  for  a 
distance  of  a  little  over  one  mile  between  S]iartanburg,  S. 
C,  and  Hayne,  principally  included  in  the  Spartanburg 
yard.  In  this  short  section,  however,  no  change  was  made 
in  either  line  or  grade. 

Since  the  sale  of  bonds  in  1914,  the  work  in  this  terri- 
tory has  been  prosecuted  rapidly.  The  first  section  to  be 
improved  was  the  57  miles  between  Central  and  Hayne  on 
which  work  was  begun  in  July,  1915.  Construction  of  the 
second  track  in  this  section  is  now  practically  completed 
and  the  line  is  in  operation  as  double  track  for  nearly  the 
entire   distance.      From    Central    to   Easley,    14    miles,    the 


new  line  closely  parallels  the  old,  saving  70  ft.  in  distance, 
while  the  rise  and  fall  and  the  curvature  are  unchanged. 
From  Easley  to  Greenville,  12  miles,  with  the  exception  of 
a  43^2 -mile  revision  south  of  Greenville,  this  division  was 
also  built  by  the  parallel  method.  The  distance  saved  here 
by  the  new  line  is  795  ft.,  while  257  deg.  26  min.  of  curva- 
ture and  29  ft.  of  rise  and  fall  were  eliminated.  From 
Greenville  to  Greer  the  new  line  parallels  the  old  except 
for  a  revision  north  of  Enoree  river,  and  from  Greer  to 
Hayne  the  only  revision  is  a  grade  change  at  Wellford, 
eliminating  10  ft.  of  rise  and  fall. 

The  line  revisions  between  Central  and  Hayne  were  com- 
paratively minor  and  the  work  of  main  interest  was  the 
construction  of  the  larger  bridges.  In  the  division  between 
Easley  and  Greenville  the  bridge  over  George's  Creek  con- 
sists of  three  100-ft.  deck  girder  spans  supported  on  buried 
abutments  and  reinforced  concrete  piers  and  that  over  the 
Saluda  river  of  four  25-ft.  concrete  arch  spans  on  the  north 
end  and  a  steel  viaduct  900  ft.  8  in.  long.  Both  of  these 
bridges  are  located  on  the  4  ^'j -mile  revision  south  of  Green- 
ville and  were  consequently  built  without  interference  with 
or  from  the  traffic  of  the  old  line. 

At  Saluda  river  arch  spans  were  provided  to  avoid  a  fill 
at  a  graveyard,  and  to  permit  an  underpass  for  a  country 
road.  The  viaduct,  with  its  rails  110  ft.  above  the  river, 
consists  of  a  series  of  60-ft.  girders  and  30-ft.  towers  which 


Case  I. 

Building  fhe  new  double  track  line  wifhouf  in  ferference  i/vifh  the  otd line. 


CoseH. 
Building  one  nepy  track  and  di^ertiny  traffic,  ttten  ttilling  ttje  old  tractr  and 
building  ttje  second  tractr  at  the  proper  eteyation 

Methods  of  Providing  Double  Track 

are  supported  on  concrete  pedestals.  The  south  abutment 
is  of  the  buried  t)pe.  The  supporting  pedestals  vary  in 
design  and,  beginning  at  the  north,  the  first  is  built  as  a 
reinforced  concrete  pier  on  which  the  girders  rest  directly. 
At  the  first  tower  the  four  supports  originally  were  designed 
as  square  pedestals,  but  to  save  room  at  the  highway  which 
crosses  under  the  viaduct  at  this  point,  the  design  of  two 
of  the  pedestals  was  changed  and  circular  reinforced  con- 
crete pedestals  were  provided.  The  plans  provided  for 
square  pedestals  in  the  stream  but  after  the  experience  with 
the  high  water  of  July,  1916,  the  design  of  these  was 
changed  and  buttress  pedestals  substituted. 

The  entire  structure  is  founded  on  rock  and  the  con- 
struction was  carried  on  without  trouble  from  water.  This 
rock  used  in  the  concrete  was  quarried  in  a  cut  south  of 
the  bridge,  crushed  locally  and  hauled  in  wagons  to  the 
mixer  plant.  The  sand  was  mined  by  hand  from  the  creek 
and  shoveled  into  wagons  while  cement  was  brought  from 
the  old  line  to  the  plant  by  wagons.  The  concrete  was  all 
placed  from  one  mixing  plant,  distributed  by  an  overhead 
cable  way  and  placed  in  the  forms  at  the  north  end  from 
the  tower  and  chute  and  at  the  pedestals  by  means  of  a  der- 
rick. At  Enoree  river,  between  Greenville  and  Greer,  a  single 
track  deck  truss,  consisting  of  two  150-ft.  spans  with  trestle 
approaches  was  replaced  by  four  90-ft.  deck  girder  spans. 
At  this  point  the  second  track  was  built  parallel  with  the 
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old,  a  two-mile  tangent  preventing  the  building  of  the  new- 
bridge  free  of  the  old  one  without  the  addition  of  reverse 
curves  to  the  line.  The  masonry  for  the  new  southbound 
track  was  built  complete,  with  the  new  steel  set  18  in.  off 
center  and  traffic  was  diverted  from  the  old  structure  to  the 
new.  The  old  structure  was  then  removed  and  the  masonry 
completed. 

At  the  South  Tiger  river  existing  curves  at  either  end  of 
tlie  old  structure  enabled  the  new  one  to  be  constructed  free 
of  the  old.  By  reducing  the  length  of  the  structure  from 
750  ft.  to  540  ft.,  it  was  possible  to  place  the  new  bridge 
entirely  on  tangent  and  to  lessen  the  curvature  slightly.  The 
concrete  for  this  structure  was  all  placed  from  one  tower. 
The  stone  for  the  work  was  brought  in  by  train  and  the 
sand  mined  from  the  river  by  hand  and  hauled  in  wagons 
to  the  mixing  plant. 

At  the  Middle  Tiger  river  the  original  structure  was  a 
steel  viaduct  with  30-ft.  towers  and  60-ft.  girders.  It  was 
replaced  by  a  deck  girder  bridge  and  the  intermediate  piers 
were  constructed  by  boxing  around  the  steel  of  the  old 
structure.  At  North  Tiger  river  and  Fair  Forest  creek, 
similar  construction  methods  were  followed. 

At  Freyes  creek  a  timber  trestle  was  replaced  by  four 
50-ft.  deck  girder  spans.  The  new  piers  were  arranged  to 
come  between  the  bents  of  the  old  structure  and  no  temporary 
work  was  necessary  to  maintain  traffic.  All  the  masonry 
was  brought  up  to  the  final  height  and  the  traffic  then 
diverted  over  the  new  southbound  main  track  where  th'.- 
first  girders  had  been  placed.  The  old  structure  was  then 
torn  down,  the  northbound  girders  set  and  the  double  track 
put  in  operation.  The  girders  at  this  point  were  placed  Ijy 
derricks. 

Cornelia  to  Centr.\l 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  work  south  of  Charlotte 
is  in  the  mountainous  territor\-  between  Cornelia,  Ga.,  and 
Central,  S.  C.  Through  this  section,  which  is  61  miles  in 
extent,  the  country  traversed  is  badly  broken  and  the  line 
leads  across   a   succession   of  ridges  and  valleys.     The  old 


The   Fill  at  Walton  Creek 

location  followed  around  the  hills  instead  of  cutting 
through,  necessitating  excessive  curvature  and  a  very  broken 
grade  line.  The  old  line  did  not  lend  itself  to  improvement 
by  parallel  construction  without  excessive  cost,  and  except 
through  villages  and  cities  and  other  short  stretches  it  was 
abandoned  and  a  double  track  line  was  constructed  in  a 
new  location  that  departs  three  to  four  miles  from  the  old 
in  places. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  traversed   and   the 
fact  that  a  practically  new  line  was  built  the  saving  in  dis- 


tance, rise  and  fall  and  curvature  were  considerable;  the 
new  line  being  five  miles  shorter  than  the  old.  having  3,183 
deg.  5  min.  less  curvature  and  saving  368  ft.  in  rise  and 
fall.  The  maximum  curvature  is  reduced  from  6  deg.  14 
min.  to  4  deg.  30  min.,  and  the  maximum  grade  is  cut 
from  2  per  cent  in  both  directions  to  1  per  cent  southbound 
and  0.9  per  cent  northbound. 

The  grading  in  this  section  involved  the  moving  of  10,- 
351,200  cu.  yd.  of  earth  and  rock  for  which  35  steam  shovels 
were  employed  and  the  placing  of  127,600  cu.  yd.  of  con- 
crete masonry.  Near  Ayersville,  Ga.,  a  cut  70  ft.  deep  and 
over  one-half  mile   in   length    was  excavated,    from  which 


Dan  River  Bridge 

290,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  was  moved,  70  per  cent  of  which 
was  rock.  South  of  Toccoa  the  largest  fill  on  the  entire 
line  is  encountered,  140  ft.  high,  1,600  ft.  long  and  con- 
taining 1,640,000  cu.  yd.  of  material.  At  Waltons  creek 
north  of  Toccoa  another  till  was  made  containing  750,000 
cu.  yd.  of  material. 

The  viaduct  over  the  North  Broad  river  which  contains 
35,000  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  is  the  most  important  bridge  on 
this  section  of  the  line.  Other  important  structures  were 
provided  at  Tugallo  river,  Chauga  creek,  Seneca  river,  Rich- 
land creek,  Walton  creek  and  Toxaway  creek. 

In  making  the  cuts  containing  rock  the  general  practice 
was  to  drill  the  entire  top  width  of  the  cut  with  a  well  drill, 
placing  the  holes  from  8  to  10  ft.  apart  each  way  and  shoot- 
ing three  or  four  rows  of  these  holes  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  cut  at  one  time.  The  shovels  were  then  set  at  work, 
the  loose  materials  loaded  and  removed  and  the  operation 
repeated.  To  move  the  material  at  the  bottom  of  the  cuts 
-team  drills  were  used  and  the  holes  were  prepared  and  shot 
-  above.  Where  boulders  were  encountered  Jap  drills  were 
u>ed  ahead  of  the  shovels  to  break  up  those  that  were  too 
large  for  the  shovels  to  load. 

At  Lane  cut  near  Ayersville,  Ga.,  where  most  of  the 
290,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  excavated  was  wasted,  200,000 
cu.  yd.  within  200  ft.  of  the  cut,  the  material  in  the  three 
first  cuts  of  the  shovel  was  moved  north  and  placed  in  a 
fill  to  avoid  borrowing.  At  this  point  the  new  line  crosses 
eight  ft.  above  the  old,  and  to  move  the  material  north  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  a  temporary  bridge  over  the  old 
track  and  an  incline  embankment  down  from  the  crossing 
to  a  connection  with  the  old  main  track.  .\  construction 
track  was  placed  on  this  temporary  embankment,  and  the 
material  was  moved  to  the  fill  in  standard  gage  6-yd.  dump 
cars,  .\fter  serving  its  purpose  the  temporary  embankment 
was  removed  by  the  steam  shovels. 

South  of  Toccoa  extensive  side  hill  work  was  encountered 
and  the  new  line  was  moved  up  the  hill  from  its  original 
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location  to  avoid  a  2-ft.  fill  on  the  center  line  which  ran  to 
ISO-ft.  at  the  bank  of  the  creek  below.  With  the  changed 
location  the  quantities  balanced  and  in  construction  a  path 
was  cut  along  the  grade  line  to  permit  the  shovels  to  work. 

The  larger  fills  are  built  of  borrowed  materials  and  the 
lifts  were  made  on  temporary  trestles  built  of  poles  cut 
along  the  line.  The  average  lift  is  from  30  to  35  ft.  At 
Coldazcll  fill  the  borrow  pit  was  located  on  the  north  end. 
The  material  was  moved  from  the  pit  by  two  Osgood  No. 
73  shovels  and  transported  to  the  fills  in  .standard  gage  12- 
yd.  Western  air-dump  cars.  Two  trains  of  14  or  IS  cars 
were  provided  for  each  shovel.  The  longest  haul  was  6,000 
ft.  and  the  average  3,000  ft. 

At  this  point  the  fill  crossed  the  old  line  75  ft.  above 
grade,  and  in  order  to  maintain  operation  during  construc- 
tion the  old  main  track  was  re-located  up  the  hill  about  100 
ft.  from  its  original  location.  This  temporary  location  in- 
volved making  a  cut  containing  50,000  cu.  yd.  of  excava- 
tion. The  new  line  was  carried  over  the  temporary  location 
of  the  old  main  track  on  100-ft.  girders  supported  on  pile 
aljutments  with  trestle  bents  at  each  end.  The  embankment 
at  this  point  was  made  in  four  lifts  of  35  ft.  each.  The  first 
trestle  was  placed  diagonall}-  across  the  site  of  the  fill  with 
the  borrow  pit  on  grade  with  the  trestle.  The  diagonal 
location  of  the  first  trestle  permitted  the  embankment  to  be 
made  to  the  full  bottom  width  to  the  limits  of  operation. 
The  second   and   third   trestles   were  also  placed  diagonally 
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with  the  center  line  but  at  a  sharper  skew  to  permit  filling 
out  to  the  toe  of  slope.  As  each  trestle  was, built  up  to  the 
proper  height  the  borrow  pit  was  moved  up  the  hill  to  a 
corresponding  elevation. 

At  North  Broad  river  the  approaches  to  the  viaduct  are 
on  a  110-ft.  fill  and  the  embankment  was  placed  from  a 
trestle  built  to  the  full  height.  As  the  trestles  were  founded 
on  rock,  trouble  was  experienced  in  their  moving  with  the 
creeping  of  the  fill.  This  was  overcome  by  first  placing  the 
fill  at  the  ends  and  then  building  the  trestle  in  the  form  of 
towers,  providing  just  enough  bracing  between  the  towers  to 
secure  stability.  The  material  was  then  dumped  between  the 
towers  which   effectually  stopped   the   sliding. 

The  North  Broad  river  viaduct  which  contains  35,000 
cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  consists  of  eleven  100-ft.  plate  girder 
spans  and  eight  spans  of  26  ft.,  the  total  length  being  1,313 
ft.  between  back  walls.  It  was  planned  originally  to  con- 
struct this  viaduct  with  steel  towers,  l)ut  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  bridge  steel,  hollow  reinforced  concrete  jiiers 
190  ft.  high  were  built  instead.  The.se  piers  are  rectangular 
in  shape  on  the  exterior  and  oval  on  the  inside.  The  mini- 
mum thickness  of  the  pier  shell  is  4  ft.  and  the  walls  in 
height  arc  tied  together  with  reinforced  concrete  slab  struts 
at  intervals  of  50  ft.  The  footings  are  51  ft.  8  in.  by  47 
ft.  8  in.  in  area  and  the  piers  at  the  bottom  are  48  ft.  8  in. 
by  44  ft.  8  in.,  the  dimensions  diminishing  to  34  ft.  by  30 
ft.  at  the  coping  line.     In  all  cases  the  greater  dimensions 


are  longitudinal  with  the  bridge.     Bridge  seats  for  the  26- 
ft.  girders  are  provided  on  the  top  of  the  piers. 

The  construction  plant  for  the  structure  included  a  stone 
crusher  located  at  the  south  abutment.  The  stone  for  the 
crusher  was  secured  at  a  cjuarry  1,000  ft.  south  and  it  was 
transported  to  the  crusher  over  a  narrow  gage  track.  A 
narrow  gage  double  track  was  also  provided  between  the 
crusher  and  the  storage  bin  for  stone,  which  was  located 
above  the  mixer,  the  latter  being  placed  on  the  low  ground 
adjacent  to  the  river.  The  cars  loaded  with  stone  passed 
down  the  incline  from  the  mixer  to  the  storage  bin  on  one 
track  and  drew  the  empties  up  the  incline  on  the  other. 
The  narrow  gage  track  continued  down  the  hill  to  a  connec- 
tion with  a  siding  from  the  old  main  line,  one  mile  distant. 
Sand  and  cement  for  the  structure  were  brought  in  to  this 
siding  by  trains  and  unloaded  into  the  narrow  gage  equip- 
ment for  transportation  to  the  mixer  plant.  The  construction 
plant  also  included  an  overhead  caljle  way  which  supported 
the  chutes  from  the  distributing  towers,  which  were  fjuilt 
up  in  the  center  of  the  hollow  piers,  three  piers  being  built 
from  one  tower.  The  concrete  materials  dropped  by  gravity 
from  the  storage  bins  into  the  mixer:  from  the  mixer  the 
concrete  was  emptied  into  1-yd.  buckets  which  were  elevated 
in  a  tower  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  concrete  was 
dumped  from  the  buckets  to  a  receiving  hopper  located  in 
the  top  of  this  second  tower  and  passed  down  chutes 
through  an  opening  left  in  the  shell  of  the  pier  in  which 
the  distributing  tower  was  located.  Here  the  concrete  w'as 
again  elevated  and  distributed  to  the  forms  through  chutes. 

The  forms  were  iiuilt  in  the  shape  of  a  rectangle  outside 
and  oval  inside  from  timber  cut  and  sawed  on  the  site.  They 
were  built  in  6-ft.  sections  12  ft.  long  except  those  at  the 
center  of  the  four  sides  of  the  pier  which  were  built  in 
lengths  to  conform  to  the  batter  of  the  pier  faces.  Enough 
forms  were  built  for  two  sections  entirely  around  the  pier 
which  were  placed  at  the  same  time  before  beginning  con- 
struction. The  bottom  section  was  filled  and  allowed  to  set. 
While  the  second  section  was  being  poured  the  bottom  forms 
were  removed  and  elevated  into  position  for  the  third  run. 
A  stiff-leg  derrick  was  utilized  in  this  operation  to  the  limits 
of  its  reach  after  which  the  cableway  was  employed.  The 
forms  needed  no  bracing  except  for  tie  rods  between  the 
inside  and  outside  sections.  The  rods  were  placed  inside 
paper  tubes  and  were  removed  after  the  concrete  had  set. 

The  bridge  over  the  Tugallo  river  on  the  state  line  be- 
tween Georgia  and  South  Carolina  consists  of  five  100-ft. 
girders  supported  on  four  solid  concrete  piers  and  reinforced 
concrete  abutments,  all  founded  on  solid  rock  which  was 
found  20  ft.  below  the  water.  The  foundation  exacavation 
was  made  by  a  derrick  and  orange  peel  bucket  and  wooden 
cofferdams  were  provided.  The  concrete  plant  was  located 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  and  a  trestle  carniing  a 
narrow-gage  track  was  provided  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
work.  Stone  for  the  concrete  was  secured  from  a  quarry 
two  miles  down  the  river  and  was  transported  to  the  site 
bv  gasoline-driven  barges.  Sand  was  mined  from  the  river 
bv  hand  and  a  clamshell  derrick  and  a  derrick  at  the  ele- 
vated mixer  plant  placed  the  concrete  materials  in  gravity 
bins  above  the  mixer.  The  concrete  from  the  mixer  was 
poured  into  buckets  mounted  on  cars  running  on  the  dinky 
track  and  an  endless  cable  run  from  a  hoisting  engine  pulled 
the  cars  to  position  for  the  dumping,  when  the  buckets  were 
picked  up  by  a  derrick  and  emptied  into  the  forms. 

At  Chauga  river  the  masonry  consisted  of  two  buried  abut- 
ments, one  solid  concrete  pier  at  each  end  and  two  hollow 
piers.  A  tower  at  each  end  of  the  work,  carrying  a  cable- 
wav,  was  provided  here  and  the  mixing  plant  was  located 
south  of  the  north  pier.  An  elevator  and  spout  at  the  plant 
distributed  the  concrete  to  this  pier  and  the  adjacent  one. 
The  al)utments  and  other  piers  were  poured  from  buckets 
mounted  on  trucks  which  were  run  under  the  mixer  and  filled 
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and  then  picked  up  by  the  cableway  for  transportation  to 
the  forms. 

At  Waltons  creek  fill  a  single  barrel  reinforced  concrete 
arch  of  30  ft.  span  was  placed  and  a  40-ft.  arch  at  Rich- 
land creek.  Other  important  bridges  were  built  at  Seneca 
river  and  at  Coneross  creek. 

North  of  Charlotte 

On  the  unimproved  line  between  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  maximum  curvature  originally  was 
11  deg.  30  min.  and  the  ruling  grade  in  both  directions  was 
1.5  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  curvature  and  rise  and  fall 
eliminated  on  the  new  line  the  ma.ximum  curvature  has  been 
reduced  to  6  deg.  The  ruling  grade  in  both  directions  is  1 
per  cent  except  where  an  allowance  has  been  made  for  mo- 
mentum where  in  some  cases  1.4  per  cent  grades  have  been 
installed  and  for  five  pusher  grades  against  southbound 
traffic  which  are  all  located  north  of  Pelham,  N.  C,  in  a 
district  of  comparatively  light  southbound  traffic,  and  two 
pusher  grades  against  northbound  traffic.  With  helper  en- 
gines at  these  points  the  improved  line  permits  a  tonnage 
rating  of  2,000  tons  for  Mikado  engines  as  compared  with 
1,400  tons  on  the  old  line. 

The  later  work  in  this  territory,  which  is  now  all  com- 
pleted, included  the  60  miles  between  Orange,  Va.,  and 
New  Glasgow,  the  5  miles  between  Sycamore  and  Gretna 
and  the  22  miles  between  Whittle  and  Danville.  These 
sections  were  single  track  gauntlets  between  double  track 
districts.  On  their  completion  all  of  the  382  miles  of  line 
between  Charlotte  and  Washington  was  placed  in  operation 
as  double  track.  In  these  sections  the  line  lies  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains,  with  much  of  it  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  James  river  with  tributaries  of  the  latter  cross- 
ing the  railroad  in  deep  valleys  at  frequent  intervals.  In 
consequence,  the  country  involves  heavy  construction,  the 
heaviest  work  being  on  those  parts  of  the  line  which  are 
closest  to  the  mountains.  From  Arrowhead  to  Elma,  20 
miles,  the  line  is  nearest  to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  country 
is  so  broken  that  it  was  considered  economy  to  construct  and 
operate  pusher  grades  in  both  directions  rather  than  to 
undertake  the  expensive  construction  of  a  1  per  cent  grade 
line.  From  Elma  to  New  Glasgow  the  1  per  cent  grade 
line  was  installed,  involving  very  heavy  construction  in  the 
New  Glasgow  cut  which  required  e.xcavation  100  ft.  deep 
through  rock,  over  600,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  being  moved 
from  this  cut.  Embankments  80  ft.  high  were  also  built 
across  the  valleys  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  through  which 
the  cut  was  made. 

The  material  from  the  cut  was  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  two  embankments.  In  moving  the  rock,  which 
is  granite,  60  per  cent  dynamite  was  used  in  11-ft.  holes 
placed  6  ft.  center  to  center,  30  to  50  holes  being  shot  at 
one  time.  The  rock  broke  in  large  fragments  which  were 
shattered  by  means  of  charges  placed  in  holes  prepared  with 
Jap  drills.  The  rock  was  handled  by  a  steam  shovel  at 
*ach  end  of  the  cut  and  was  hauled  to  the  embankments  in 
standard  gage  equipment. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  recently  completed  structures 
in  the  line  north  of  Charlotte  is  the  Dan  river  bridge  which 
is  a  reinforced  concrete  trestle  940  ft.  long,  consisting  of 
thirty-six  26-ft.  reinforced  concrete  slabs,  35  piers  and  two 
reinforced  concrete  counterfort  abutments.  The  substructure 
is  founded  on  rock  46  ft.  below  the  base  of  rail  and  the 
piers  are  seated  two  feet  in  the  rock.  The  abutments  are 
also  founded  on  rock  but  to  avoid  unnecessary  excavation 
the  footing  slabs  between  the  counterforts  were  built  approxi- 
mately at  the  level  of  the  ground  surface,  the  counterforts 
extending  below  the  slabs  into  rock.  The  superstructure  is 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  5 -ft.  walk  supported  on  concrete 
brackets  and  protected  by  concrete  parapets.  The  latter  are 
ornamented  with  pilasters  carried  on  the  ends  of  the  floor 


brackets.  I'he  bridge  involved  5,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation 
14,900  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  and  1,600,000  lb.  of  reinforcing 
steel. 

The  grade  line  over  the  new  bridge  is  13.2  ft.  higher  than 
over  the  old,  eliminating  a  1.5  per  cent  approach  to  the 
Danville  passenger  station,  located  a  short  distance  south 
of  the  bridge.  This  change  of  grade  made  necessary  the  re- 
location of  the  station.  The  old  building  was  moved  back 
about  200  ft.  and  a  7-track  station  provided.  Stairways 
lead  from  the  three  platforms  to  a  waiting  room  placed  under 
the  tracks  adjacent  to  Craighead  street  which  also  passes 
under  the  tracks  through  a  subway. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  distance  between  Dan- 
ville and  White  Oak  mountain  the  line  follows  Fall  creek 
which  it  crosses  six  times,  requiring  a  variety  of  structures. 
The  first  and  second  crossings  each  consist  of  two  80-ft. 
girder  spans  and  the  third  one  of  one  80-ft.  girder  span 
with  a  20-ft.  concrete  slab  span  at  each  end.  The  fourth 
is  a  concrete  trestle  of  four  26-ft.  slab  spans  while  the  fifth 
consists  of  two  80-ft.  arches. 

There  are  34  culverts  and  three  highway  crossings  on 
this  section  and,  exclusive  of  the  Dan  river  bridge,  the 
structures  on  this  section  required  8,000  cu.  yd.  of  wet 
excavation,  13,000  cu.  yd.  of  dry  excavation,  15,000  ft.  of 
pine  lumber  and  26,450  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  The  old  bridge 
over  the  Buffalo  river  consisted  of  a  106-ft.  riveted  deck 
truss  with  the  rail  level  70  ft.  above  the  street.  The  second 
track  is  located  west  of  and  alongside  the  old  line  and  is 
carried  on  two  50-ft.  three-centered  flat  concrete  arches.  The 
old  stone  pier  abutments  were  extended  into  the  concrete 
abutments  for  the  second  track,  requiring  high  counterfort 
wing  walls  on  the  west  side.  Most  of  the  concrete  was 
placed  by  means  of  a  tower  and  chutes. 

At  the  Tye  river  the  old  structure  consisted  of  three  166- 
ft.  skew  pin-connected  deck  trusses  supported  on  stone  piers 
and  skew  T-abutments.  The  rail  level  is  about  65  ft.  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  new  double  track  line  is  west  of 
and  parallel  to  the  old  one,  on  a  grade  15  ft.  higher  and  is 
carried  on  a  steel  viaduct  having  30-ft.  tower  spans  and  60- 
ft.  intermediate  spans.  The  abutments  are  of  the  buried 
type.  The  one  on  the  north  end  is  unusually  high  as  it 
rests  on  foundations,  but  little  higher  than  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  In  the  south  end  the  abutment  is  set  in  a  pocket  in 
the  natural  rock  high  up  on  the  hillside.  The  viaduct 
towers  rest  on  concrete,  tapered  pedestals  of  circular  cross 
section.  The  columns  of  the  viaduct  towers  have  horizontal 
bases  and  are  tied  together  by  horizontal  bottom  struts.  This 
arrangement  eliminates  lateral  stress  to  a  large  extent  and 
permits  the  use  of  pedestals  of  relatively  slender  outline. 

Besides  the  structures  mentioned  there  is  a  long  30-ft. 
barrel  arch  at  Oak  Ridge  requiring  5,000  cu.  yd.  of  con- 
crete. Two  forks  of  the  Ravanna  river  cross  the  line  north 
and  south  of  Proffit,  the  north  fork  requiring  a  bridge  con- 
sisting of  four  75-ft.  deck  girder  spans,  while  the  south  re- 
quires four  90-ft.  deck  girder  spans.  Blue  Run  is  crossed 
by  a  concrete  bridge  consisting  of  two  30-ft.  arches. 

All  of  the  construction  work  both  north  and  south  of 
Charlotte  is  in  charge  of  W.  H.  Wells,  chief  engineer  of 
construction,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  R.  O.  Parsons,  assistant 
engineer  at  Toccoa,  Ga.,  is  in  charge  of  the  work  between 
Cornelia,  Ga.,  and  Central,  S.  C.  and  Felder  Furlow,  as- 
si.stant  engineer  at  Gastonia,  N.  C,  under  whose  direction 
the  work  between  Central,  S.  C,  and  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
has  been  comjik'ted,  is  in  charge  of  the  work  which  was  be- 
gun in  April,  1917,  between  Spartanburg  and  Charlotte. 


.\rmed  Guards  on  Russi.\n  Trains. — The  Russian  Min- 
i.'^try  of  War  has  been  authorized  to  provide  armed  guards 
for  passenger  and  freight  trains,  anarchical  conditions  hav- 
ing been  reported  on  the  railways. 
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WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

\\AsniN..in.N.    XnvcmljiT    6.    1917. 

Milton  H.  Smith,  president;  Addison  R.  Smith,  vice 
president  and  George  W.  Jones,  attorney  for  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  must  answer  the  questions  propounded  to  them 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  the  course  of  its 
investigation  under  the  Luke  Lea  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  1913.  The  resolution  was  offered,  the  officials  of 
the  railroad  and  other  persons  well  informed  as  to  politics 
in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  believe,  to  help  Luke  Lea  retain 
the  senatorship  from  Tennessee  and  to  punish  the  railroad 
and  railroad  officials  for  refusing  to  help  him.  The  com- 
mission, however,  was  not  concerned  with  the  motives  that 
promoted  the  senator  from  Tennessee  to  offer  his  resolution  or 
the  senators  voting  for  its  adoption. 

After  some  inquiries  were  made  soon  after  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  the  subject  slumbered  until  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1916  when  the  officials  mentioned  were  summoned 
to  Washington  and  asked  about  political  contributions  they 
are  supposed  to  have  made  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 
They  declined  to  answer,  on  advice  of  counsel. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  cited  the 
officials  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  required 
to  answer  and  decided  that  they  were  not  acting  under  a 
constitutional  exemjition  from  answering  the  question.  Ap- 
peal was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
Speaking  through  Justice  McKenna,  the  court  held,  on 
November  5,  that  they  must  answer. 

The  court  differentiated  this  case  from  the  celebrated 
Harriman  case  pointing  out  that  in  that  instance  the  Commis- 
sion was  endeavoring  to  make  E.  H.  Harriman  tell  of  Union 
Pacific  stock  transactions  carried  on  for  him  by  his  brokers. 
The  court  held  that  that  was  a  private  matter  into  which 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  could  not  give  the  commission 
a  right  to  make  inquiry.  It  said  that  the  commission's 
power  was  confined  to  inquiry  concerning  matters  and  things 
on  which  a  formal  complaint  could  be  based  or  a  proceeding 
could  be  had  on  the  commission's  own  initiative.  Stock 
transactions  by  IMr.  Harriman,  it  suggested,  did  not  come 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  act. 

In  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  case  the  question  was  as  to 
what  the  officials  of  the  railroad  company  and  its  affiliated 
company,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  had  done 
with  the  funds  of  the  corporations  in  the  way  of  political 
work.  Justice  McKenna  discussed  the  case  at  length. 
.'\mong  other  points  made  by  him  are: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  confers  upon  the  commis- 
sion powers  of  investigation  in  very  broad  language,  and 
this  Court  has  refused  by  construction  to  limit  it  so  far  as 
the  business  of  the  carriers  is  concerned  in  their  relations 
to  the  public,  and  it  would  seem  a  necessary  deduction  from 
the  cases  that  the  investigatory  and  supervi.sory  powers  of  the 
commission  extend  to  all  the  activities  of  carriers  and  to  all 
sums  expended  by  them  which  would  affect  in  any  way  their 
benefit  or  burden  as  agents  of  the  public.  It  it  be  grasped 
thoroughly  and  kept  in  attention  that  tliey  arc  pui)lic  agents, 
we  have  at  least  the  principle  which  should  determine  judg- 
ment in  particular  instances  of  regulation  or  investigation,  and 
it  is  not  far  from  true,  and  it  may  be  entirely  true,  as  said  by 
the  commission,  that  'there  can  be  nothing  private  or  con- 
fidential in  the  activities  and  expenditures  of  a  carrier  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  ...  It  is  said  to  be 
confined  to  cases  where  an  inquiry  is  instituted  as  to  any 
matter  or  thing  concerning  which  a  complaint  is  authorized 
to  be  made,  or  concerning  which  any  question  may  arise 
under  any  provision'  of  the  act  'or  relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  of  the  provision"  of  the  act.  In  other  words, 
that  the  inquiry  is  determined  by  the  manner  of  procedure. 
The  objection  overlooks  the  practical  and  vigilant  functions 
of  the  commission.     To  sustain  it,  appellant  seems  to  urge 


that  there  must  be  put  into  words  by  some  complainant  or 
by  the  commission,  if  it  move  of  itself,  some  definite  charge 
of  evil  or  aimse  and  put  into  expression  some  definite  rem- 
edy; and  that  an  inquiry  must  not  transcend  either  charge 
or  remedy.  To  .so  transcend,  appellant  urges,  would  be  an 
e.xercise  of  autocratic  power  and  is  condemned  in  Harriman 
V.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  211  U.  S.  407.  Appel- 
lant presses  that  case  beyond  its  principle  and  we  may  ob- 
serve that  section  13  has  been  amended  and  broadened  since 
the  decision  in  that  case.  The  inquiry  in  the  present  case 
is  more  immediate  to  the  functions  of  the  commission  than 
the  inquiry  in  that      .      .      .      ." 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  SEPTEMBER' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents 
that  occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  September,   1917: 

Collisions 

Kind  of  Kind  of 

Date              Road                               Place              Accident  Train  Kil'd  Injd 

8.     ChicaEO,   B.  &  Q liurlington.              xc  P.  &  F.  0  10 

13.  S.  A.  L.:     A.  C.  L...  lacksonville.            be  P.  &  P  0  A 
15.     Denver  &  R.  G Maxwell.                  be  P.  &  P  0  78 

tl6.  Chicago,  B.  &  Q liarlville.  re  F.  &  F  7  « 

17.  N.   v..  k.   H.  &  H...  Taunton.  xc  P.  &  F  0  S 

17.  Pere   Marquette Hay   City.  be  P.  &  F.  0  3 

20.  Pere   Marquette Riverside  be  P.  &  F  1  5 

t20.  Louisville    &    N Seco,   Ky.  he  P.  &  F  9  40 

22.  G.C.  L.I  I.  &  Gt.  No. Houston.  xc  F.  &  P  0  2 

26.  Nashville,  C.  &  St.  L.  Atlanta,  re  F.  &  F  0  6 

t28.  St.   Louis  &   S.    F Kcllyville.  be  P.  &  F.  25  28 

Derailments 

Cause  of  Kind  of 

Date              Road                               Place               Derailment  Train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

4.     Ches.  &  Ohio Rremo.    Va.             d.bridRC      P.  0  2 

4.     Southern    Pac Noonan,  Tex.          h.  rod          P.  0  5 

7.     Louisville   &    N Paris.    Ky.               d.  truck      F.  0  1 

"10.     Pere  Marquette Cedar  Lake.              F.  5 

14.  Great    Northern Basin,   Mont.          d. bridge     P.  2  36 

15.  Southern    McRae.                     der.  sw.      F.  2  0 

15.     A.  C.  L Rose    Hill.              washout     F.  i  o 

IS,     Baltimore  &  Ohio F  O  Tower.           b,  wheel     F.  0  0 

19.  Louisville   &   N Kirkland,  h,  ran         f.  0  5 

20.  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  ...  Dawson.  Mil.  h.  flange     F.  20 

22.  Central    N.    J Dunellen.  b.  tire  P.  1  0 

23.  Pennsylvania    Wilmore.  h.  rail  F.  0  0 

25.     Missouri    Pacific Arkadelphia.  b.  axle         P.  0  4 

Other  Accidents 

„                  „      ,                                                     Cause  of  Kind  of 

nate              Road                               Place                 Accident  Train         Kil'd    Inj'd 

"1.     Chicago,   B.  &  Q Somonauk,               Fire  F. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  the  8th 
of  September  were  a  local  passenger  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  (Juincy  and  an  empty  standing  train  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  first  named  running  over  a  mis- 
placed switch  and  striking  the  other  at  moderate  speed.  Both 
enginemen,  both  firemen,  one  conductor  and  five  passengers 
were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  13th  of  September  were  southbound  passenger 
No.  23  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  northbound  passenger 
No.  80  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  southbound  train 
was  entering  the  station  and  the  northbound  was  leaving, 
No.  23  having  been  admitted  to  the  same  track  by  reason 
of  a  misunderstanding  between  towerman  and  switchman. 
Both  trains  were  moving  at  low  speed.  .\n  express  messen- 
ger and  three  passengers  on  the  southbound  train  were  in- 
jured. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Maxwell,  Utah,  on  the  15th, 
were  a  westbound  special  carrying  soldiers  and  an  eastbound 
regular  train.  Fifty-three  soldiers.  21  other  passengers  and 
four  employees,  were  injured.  The  men  in  charge  of  the 
eastbound  train  misread  a  despatcher's  order. 

The  trains  in  collision,  near  Earlville,  III,  on  the  night 

^  -Abbreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident  List: 

re.    Rear    collision — —be.    Butting  collision .xc.    Other    collisions b 

Broken d.  Defective unf,  Unforeseen  obstruction unx  Unex- 
plained  derail.    Open    derailing    switch ms.    Misplaced    switch ace 

obst,.   Accidental   obstruction ma'ice.   Malicious  obstruction   of  track,    etc! 

boiler.  Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire.  Cars  burned  while'  run- 
ning  P,    or    Pass.,    Passenger   train F.    or    Ft..    Freight    train    (includ' 

,ng  empty   engines,  work   trains,  etc.t Asterisk.   Wreck  wholly  or   partly 

destroyed  by  fire — Dagger.  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 
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of  the  16th,  were  eastbound  freights.  The  leading  train, 
carrying  live  stock,  had  been  une.xpcctedly  stopped  and  its 
rear  end  was  struck  by  the  following  train,  which  had  run 
past  both  distant  and  home  automatic  block  signals  set 
against  it,  and  also  had  disregarded  the  signal  of  a  flagman. 
Five  drovers  riding  in  a  passenger  car  ahead  of  the  caboose 
were  killed  outright  and  two  mere  died  later,  and  six  others 
were  injured.  The  engineman  at  fault  was  asleep.  The 
fireman  was  engaged  in  putting  coal  into  the  firebox. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th,  were  a  southbound  passenger  and  a  freight  train 
which  was  switching  on  the  main  track.  Twelve  passen- 
gers were  .slightly  injured.  The  passenger  train  had  dis- 
regarded a  stop  signal. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Pere  Marquette,  at  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  were  a  westbound 
passenger  and  an  eastbound  freight.  The  engineman,  fire- 
man and  one  passenger  were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Riverside,  Mich.,  on  the  night 
of  the  20th,  were  .southbound  passenger  No.  16  and  a  north- 
bound freight.  One  trainman  was  killed.  The  collision  was 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  freight  to  wait,  as  ordered,  at  River- 
side, to  meet  the  passenger. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Seco,  Ky.,  on  the  night  of  the 
20th,  were  a  southbound  passenger  and  a  locomotive  with  no 
l>erson  on  board.  The  fireman  of  the  passenger  train  and 
liiree  passengers  were  killed;  40  passengers  and  5  employees 
were  injured.  Several  of  the  injured  subsequently  died. 
The  runaway  engine  had  been  started  from  Neon  by  a 
laborer  in  the  mechanical  department,  who  attempted  to  move 
the  engine  without  authority  to  do  so,  and  being  incompe- 
tent to  do  such  work,  lost  control  of  the  engine. 

The  collision  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d 
occurred  at  the  crossing  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines  and  the  In- 
ternational &  Great  Northern,  at  Commerce  avenue;  a  switch- 
ing engine  of  the  last  named  road  backing  into  passenger 
train  No.  2  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Line.  The  switching  engine 
was  moving  at  moderate  speed.  One  passenger  car  was  over- 
turned and  two  passengers  were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th,  were  a  southljound  local  freight  consisting  of  an 
engine,  three  cars  and  a  caboose  and  a  preceding  train  con- 
sisting of  a  locomotive  and  20  cars,  the  engine  pushing  the 
car.  Both  engines  and  one  car  were  damaged,  and  the  car 
ahead  of  the  yard  engine  took  fire,  apparently  from  burning 
oil  in  the  headlight  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  car  was  de- 
stroyed. Six  trainmen  were  injured.  The  collision  was  due 
to  excessive  speed  of  the  local  freight  within  yard  limits. 

In  the  butting  collision  of  passenger  trains  on  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco,  a  short  distance  west  of  Kellyville, 
Okla.,  on  the  28th  of  September,  23  passengers  and  2  em- 
ployees (not  trainmen)  were  killed  and  29  passengers  and  8 
employees  were  injured.  The  westbound  train  was  regular 
passenger  No.  407,  and  the  eastbound  was  an  extra.  This 
train  had  the  right  to  the  road,  by  a  regular  despatcher's 
order,  and  the  westbound  should  have  waited  for  it  at  Kelly- 
ville. I'he  eastbound  train,  engine  1,522,  consisted  of  empty 
passenger  equipment,  being  taken  east  for  troops.  No.  407 
met,  at  Kellyville,  regular  eastbound  passenger  No.  408, 
and  also  an  extra  train,  engine  lo43,  consisting  of  empty 
fiassenger  equipment,  which  had  reached  Kellyville  on  its 
t'metable  rights;  and  the  men  in  charge  of  No.  407,  seeing 
the  two  trains  on  the  side  track,  assumed,  without  making 
the  proper  identification  by  engine  numlsers,  that  the  extra 
was  the  one  named  in  their  order.  The  conductor  admitted 
that  he,  and  also  the  engineman  and  a  brakeman,  had  neg- 
lected to  verify  the  engine  number.  The  colliding  trains 
were  running  at  about  30  miles  an  hour.  The  fatalities 
were  in  the  leading  passenger  car  of  the  westbound  train, 
which  was  crushed  by  the  mail  car.  The  eastbound  train. 
all  empties,  was  badly  wrecked. 

The  train   derailed   near   Bremo,   Va.,   on    the   4th,    was 


Mi.xed  Train  No.  307  of  the  Buckingham  branch.  The 
train  was  moving  slowly  backward  and  had  partly  crossed  a 
ijridge  when  the  engine  and  a  loaded  coal  car,  on  the  north 
span  of  the  bridge,  broke  through  and  fell  to  the  river  below. 
The  engineman  and  one  brakeman  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Noonan,  Tex.,  on  the  4th,  was  the 
westbound  Sunset  Limited.  Two  passengers  and  three  train- 
men were  injured.  The  derailment  was  due  to  the  dropping 
of  a  brake  rod,  which  caught  in  an  anglebar  of  the  track; 
this  was  followed  by  a  brakeshoe  catching  between  the  wheel 
and  the  rail.     Four  cars  were  overturned. 

The  train  derailed  near  Paris,  Ky.,  on  the  7th,  was  north- 
bound fast  freight  No.  42;  14  cars  were  wrecked.  Sulphuric 
acid  Ijursting  from  tank  cars  flooded  the  ground  and  injured 
a  trespasser.  The  flow  of  the  acid  was  so  copious  that 
streams  were  polluted  and  prompt  measures  had  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  cattle  from  being  injured  in  drinking.  The  de- 
railment is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  a  defective  truck. 

The  train  derailed  near  Cedar  Lake,  Mich.,  on  the  10th, 
was  a  westbound  freight.  Two  cars  were  wrecked  and  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  Five  trespassers  were  killed,  being  buried 
under  the  burning  cars. 

The  train  derailed  near  Basin,  IMont.,  on  the  14th  was 
eastbound  passenger  No.  238.  The  engine  broke  through  a 
bridge,  and  with  the  first  two  cars,  fell  to  the  ravine,  20  ft. 
below.  The  engineman  and  fireman  were  killed,  and  36 
persons  were  injured,  one,  the  dining  car  cook,  fatally.  \n 
officer  of  the  road  reports  the  cause  of  the  accident  as  "un- 
known." 

The  train  derailed  at  McRae,  Ga.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  ISth,  about  three  o'clock  was  a  northbound  freight.  The 
engine  was  derailed  at  a  derailing  switch  and  overturned 
and  the  engineman  and  fireman  were  killed. 

The  train  derailed  near  Rose  Hill,  N.  C,  on  the  morning 
of  the  15  th,  about  2  o'clock  was  a  northbound  freight.  The 
engine  was  overturned  and  one  brakeman  was  killed.  The 
cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  washout  due  to  sudden  tor- 
rential rain. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  near  F  O 
Tower,  Pa.,  on  the  18th,  was  a  through  freight.  One  brake- 
man  was  slightly  injured.  The  derailment  was  caused  by 
a  broken  wheel  and  the  road  was  blocked  14  hours. 

The  train  derailed  at  Kirkland,  Ala.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  was  northbound  passenger  No.  38.  The  engine 
and  seven  cars  were  ditched.  Five  passengers  were  injured. 
The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  near  Dawson,  Md.,  on  the  20th,  was 
an  eastbound  freight.  Two  trainmen  were  fatally  injured. 
The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  the  breaking  of  the  flange 
of  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  tender. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  near 
Dunellen,  N.  J.,  on  the  22d,  was  a  westbound  passenger. 
The  engine  (No.  304  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  manned 
by  P.  &  R.  crew)  fell  against  a  freight  train  on  an  adjacent 
track,  and  the  engineman  was  fatally  injured.  The  cause  of 
the  derailment  was  the  breaking  of  the  tire  of  the  right  lead- 
ing wheel  of  the  front  truck  of  the  engine. 

The  train  derailed  at  Wilmore,  Pa.,  on  tlie  23rd,  was  a 
westbound  freight.  Eight  loaded  and  12  empty  cars  were 
wrecked  and  scattered  over  all  four  tracks,  and  the  track 
tanks  of  track  No.  4  were  damaged  for  a  length  of  4.^0  ft. 
The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  near  .Arkadelphia.  .Ark.,  on  the  25di. 
was  northbound  passenger  No.  4.  The  engine  and  two  cars 
were  ditched;  the  engineman,  fireman  and  two  mail  clerks 
were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  the  breaking 
of  the  axle  of  the  main  driving  wheels  of  the  locomotive. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  near  Somonauk,  111., 
on  the  first,  was  an  eastbound  freight.  A  car  containing 
provisions  caught  fire  from  burning  waste  on  a  heated  jour- 
nal, and  11  cars  were  burned  up. 

Electric  Car  Accidents. — Of  the  six  accidents  to  electric 
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cars,  reported  in  September,  in  each  of  which  a  score  or  more 
of  persons  were  injured — all  but  one  of  which  accidents  were 
collisions — two  were  attended-  Ijv  fatal  results;  near  Frack- 
ville,  Pa.,  on  the  third,  motorman  killed,  and  near  Derby, 
Conn.,  on  the  fourth,  three  passengers  killed. 


WITH  THE  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS  IN  FRANCE 

"Somewhere  in  an  active  sector,"  said  a  recent  despatch 
from  the  American  Field  Headquarters  in  France,  "the 
American  railroad  engineers  are  running  trains  right  up  to 
the  front. 

"An  entire  railroad  system,"  the  despatch  continues,  ■"from 
the  general  manager's  office  to  the  beat  of  the  lonely  track- 
walker, has  been  handed  over  to  the  Yankees  by  the  French 
War  Office.  Trains  manned  by  American  boys  are  moving 
on  a  strict  schedule,  carrying  shells  for  the  guns,  food  for 
the  French  troops  and  the  daily  movement  of  poilus  going 
forward  or  coming  back  on  leave  to  rest. 

"Temporarily  the  regiment  is  lent  to  the  French  for  the 
operation  of  that  railroad.  The  Americans  may  stay  on 
the  job  there  for  the  duration  of  the  war  or  they  may  be 
siiifted  to  some  other  line.  They  get  French  rations  and 
their  road  is  a  part  of  the  French  system.  But  they  wear 
their  own  uniforiii,  draw  American  pay  and  run  the  road  by 
their  own  method,  which  means  economy  of  man  power. 


"Fifteen  American  women  worked  like  biscuit-pushers  in 
a  beanery,  and  when  they  began  to  lose  ground  against  the 
crush  of  hungry  Americans  the  colonel  himself  jumped  be- 
hind the  counter  and  poured  coffee  out  of  a  big  pail. 

"There  wasn't  much  time.  The  troop  train  slid  into  the 
station,  the  Yankees  piled  in,  forty  to  a  car,  and  the  officers 
clambered  into  their  coach. 

"Up  forward  the  whi.stle  tooted  cautiously;  a  lantern 
flashed  and  the  train  moved  out,  carrying  the  first  Ameri- 
cans to  the  front." 

In  the   Paris-Orleans  Shops 

Lieutenant  C.  G.  Brown,  of  Company  E,  of  the  19th  En- 
gineers, the  railway  shoj)  regiment,  in  a  letter  to  his  pro- 
fessors at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  writes  that  his 
company  has  taken  over  parts  of  the  Paris-Orleans  shops. 
Lieutenant  Brown  graduated  from  the  railroad  mechanical 
engineering  course  at  that  college  1916  and  prior  to  re- 
ceiving l;is  commission  in  the  19lh  Engineers  was  a  special 
apprentice    in   the   Pennsylvania    Railroad's   Altoona   shops. 

"We  have  been  ready  to  go  to  work,"  he  WTote,  "and  with 
long  hard  days  I  was  glad  to  get  to  Jjed  by  1 1.  Today  we 
started.  Owing  to  delays  in  shipment  of  overalls,  tools  and 
all  manner  of  equipment,  we  had  a  busy  two  weeks'  work 
getting  set,  but  with  a  hundred  and  one  typically  French 
delays,  we  got  off. 


Staiidaid  Gjk<;  l^ox  Car  Built  by  the  Pu'I-nan  Company  for  the  American  Forces  in  France 


".•\t  some  points  their  line  is  within  the  range  of  the 
Bochc  guns  and  shells  crump  at  random  along  the  right  of 
way.  At  night  there  is  danger  of  Boche  aeroplanes  slipping 
tiirough  the  tight  French  aerial  patrol  and  bombing  the 
Yankees  at  work.  This  has  ha])])ened,  but  so  far  our  troops 
have  had  no  casualties. 

"The  correspondent  was  with  engineers  when  they 
marclicd  to  the  troop  train  to  move  forward.  The  move  was 
made  without  any  unnecessary  sound  to  guide  Boche  air 
raiders.  Along  pitch  dark  streets  they  .swung  through  the 
town  to  the  music  of  their  own  hobnails  i)cating  on  flint 
pavements.  The  bandsmen  were  there  with  their  horns 
smothered  in  green  kimonos  to  prevent  the  moonlight  from 
glinting  on   the  brass. 

"The  American  commander  kept  the  time  of  departure 
secret  so  that  half  the  town  would  not  stay  awake  till  1  a. 
m.,  to  sec  his  boys  off. 

"Breaking  into  single  t'de  the  Americans  stepped  out  of 
the  darkness  into  the  .\merican  Red  Cross  buffet  at  the 
railroad  station,  stowed  away  their  rifles  and  steel  helmets 
and  lined  u]i  for  free  diow. 


"\\'e  have  taken  over  parts  of  the  Paris-Orleans  shops. 
Thev  do  not  compare  with  those  in  Altoona,  but  they  are 
bigger  than  the  average  P.  R.  R.  shops,  except  those  at 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  and  have  many  American  tools. 
The  engines  range  from  ones  much  smaller  and  older  than 
any  we  have  to  ones  as  big  as  our  regular  freight  engines 
or  even  a  bit  larger.  Our  men  started  in  on  a  bit  of  an 
engine,  built  in  1885  in  Alsace  Lorraine,  and  now  in  yard 
service.  Starting  at  6  :30  a.  m.,  with  one  and  one-half  hours 
out  for  dinner,  they  had  the  engine  completely  dismantled 
by  5  p.  m.,  ready  to  start  repairs.  The  French  have  been 
in  the  custom  of  taking  three  or  four  days  to  get  this  far, 
from  what  I  understand.  When  our  men  get  accustomed  to 
the  work  and  the  new  measurements,  they  will  do  still 
better. 

"I  get  up  at  5  a.  m.,  to  walk  to  the  shop.  I  could  write 
for  an  hour  on  shop  conditions,  many  strange  jieoples  work- 
ing in  them,  including  French  women — who  do  all  k'nds 
of  work. 

"After  having  been  away  from  shop  work  for  over  four 
months,  the  clang  of  the  boiler  shop  was  like  music.     For 
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the  most  part,  things  are  much  like  the  equipment  in  the 
American  shops.  The  French  go  at  the  work  in  much  the 
same  general  way,  but  much  slower  and  more  painstakingly 
than  we  do  at  home.  We  find  quite  a  few  machines  built 
in  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  German  make. 

"I  am  general  foreman  of  the  erecting  and  machine  shops. 
This  work  covers  that  part  of  my  special  apprenticeship. 
I  have  120  men  under  me. 

"We  have  had  fine  weather  here  since  our  arrival;  only 
two  rain  storms  and  it  is  in  the  middle  of  September. 

"When  this  reaches  you  I  shall  have  finished  my  fifth 
month  in  uniform,  and  have  not  had  a  single  regret  over 
going  into  the  service." 

Fourteenth  Engineers  Trim  Canadians  at  Baseball 
One  of  the  interesting  bits  of  news  concerning  the  doings 
of  the  railway  engineers  in  France  is  the  story  of  the  base- 
ball game  which  Company  F,  of  the  14th  Engineers,  won 
by  a  score  of  9  to  4  from  a  crack  team  of  Canadians. 

Captain  F.  P.  Paten,  of  Company  F,  was  formerly  a 
general  yardmaster  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 


End  View  of  the  Box  Car  Showing  the  Guerite.     One  Car  in 
Ten  Has  This  Arrangement  for  the  Brakeman 

ford  and  his  company  is  made  up  principally  of  New 
Haven  Railroad  men.  Captain  Paten  in  the  story  whicli 
he  wrote  about  this  ball  game  to  one  of  the  Boston  papers 
said  that  most  of  the  men  on  his  team  were  former  Boston 
high  school  baseball  stars.  The  Canadian  team  was  com- 
posed of  five  members  of  different  Canadian  baseball  teams 
and  four  Canadian  officers,  who  have  played  ball  with 
their  different  colleges. 

"This  Canadian  team,"  he  wrote,  "has  been  together  for 
the  past  two  seasons,  playing  their  first  game,  after  leaving 
Canada,  in  Egypt.  They  have  been  through  the  Dardanelles 
campaign,  and  are  now  located  within  30  miles  of  our  camp. 
They  have  been  defeated  but  once,  meeting  teams  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  hemisphere,  composed  of  Canadians, 
Americans  and  some  Englishmen. 

"The  diamond  was  constructed  by  German  prisoners 
under  the  direction  of  the  Canadians.  It  was  of  regulation 
size,  and  very  nicely  laid  out,  but  with  no  chance  of  a  long 


liit  to  either  right  or  left  field,  on  account  of  the  wall  on 
one  side  and  the  embankment  on  the  other,  so  that  ground 
rules  prevailed.  Between  first  base  and  third  base  was  the 
only  chance  of  placing  a  long  drive.  Now  in  your  im- 
agination bring  yourself  to  imagine  a  sloping  bank,  pitched 
at  a  degree  of  45,  1000  convalescent  soldiers  sitting  in  the 
sunlight  on  the  side  of  this  hill,  the  top  fringed  with  officers, 
nurses  and  men  on  stretchers,  45  feet  above  the  players. 
The  ancient  brick  walls  back  of  first  base,  over-hung  with 
nio.ss  and  fringed  in  places  with  vegetable  life,  and  in  some 
places  age  had  begun  its  work  and  bricks  were  missing  from 
the  wall,  and  on  top  of  this  parapet,  another  fringe  of 
soldiers,  civilians  and  nurses,  some  of  whom  had  never  seen 
a  baseball  game  before,  but  were  being  coached  by  the  very 
large  number  who  had. 

"The  final  score  was  9  to  4,  the  game  being  decided  in 
the  fifth  inning  when  the  Americans  with  four  runs  overcame 
a  score  against  them  of  3  to  1.  They  added  4  more  in  the 
seventh  and  the  Canadians  also  got  one  in  that  inning. 
The  Americans  made  16  hits,  the  Canadians  9. 

"At  6  :30  in  the  evening,  after  the  game,  the  men  piled 
into  their  automobiles  and  started  on  a  30-mile  trip  back 
t(i  camp." 


FORDS  FOR  DIVISION  SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  converted  a  num- 
ber of  Ford  automobiles  into  motor  cars  for  the  use  of 
division  sujjerintendents.  These  cars  are  used  for  inspection 
])urposes  and  also  to  enable  the  officers  to  travel  over  their 
divisions  whenever  it  is  necessary.  They  have  been  found 
particularly  convenient  on  branch  lines  where  the  train 
service  is  infrequent. 

To  adapt  the  automobiles  to  operate  on  rails  the  standard 
wheels  are  replaced  with  pressed  steel  wheels,  which  are 
attached  to  a  rigid  axle.  The  steering  wheel  is  inoperative, 
the  steering  post  serving  merely  to  support  the  throttle  and 


A   Ford   Extra   on   the   Burlington 

spark  levers.  Since  the  steel  wheels  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  with  which  the  car  is  regularly  equipped,  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  racing  gears  instead  of  the  standard 
gears  furnished  with  the  car.  With  this  modification  a 
speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  is  readily  attained. 

A  frame  is  placed  under  the  center  of  the  car  on  which  it 
is  raised  when  it  is  necessan,-  to  turn  it  or  to  remove  it  from 
the  track.  The  cars  are  run  under  train  orders,  the  driver 
acting  as  engineer  and  the  superintendent  as  conductor. 
The  ease  with  which  repair  parts  can  be  obtained  in  case  of 
a  break-down  has  proved  to  be  a  great  advantage  in  the 
operation  of  these  cars.  The  Burlington  is  planning  to  fit 
up  a  large  number  if  the  results  secured  from  those  already 
in  use  are  found  to  warrant  it. 


Conservation  and  Reclamation  of  Material 


Review  of  Numerous  Means  By  Which  the  Service  of 
Railway   Material   May    Be    Extended    and   Increased 

By  M.  K.  Barnum, 
Assistant  to  Vice  President,   Baltimore  &  Ohio,   Baltimore,  Md. 


ij/'-XONSERVATION  OF  MATERIAL"  is  a  broader 
l^  term  than  reclamation,  the  one  frequently  used, 
and,  therefore,  I  think  preferable.  The  reclama- 
tion of  material  has  commonly  been  limited  to  the  sorting 
of  old  material,  particularly  scrap,  and  picking  out  such 
parts  as  could  be  repaired  and  restored  to  service.  Con- 
servation goes  much  further  than  that  because  it  is  deiined 
as  "the  preservation  of  natural  resources  for  economical 
use."  The  saving  and  economical  use  of  material,  in  any 
manner,  may  be  considered  as  the  conservation  of  material. 
Most  of  the  suggestions  I  will  offer  pertain  to  the  collect- 
ing and  sorting  of  material  which  is  either  servicea!)le  or 
can  be  repaired  for  service,  and  some  other  items  that  may 
properly  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

The  present  prices  of  most  material  that  the  railroads  use 
are  from  twice  to  four  times  what  they  were  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  the  value  of  scrap  has  increased  somewhat  in 
proportion,  so  that  it  is  more  profitable  now  to  work  over 
old  material  than  it  was  then. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  is  to  collect  the  old 
material,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  the  small  bits  of 
iron  and  steel,  such  as  rivet  heads,  nuts,  washers,  etc.,  that 
are  a  by-product  of  repairing  cars,  count  up  when  gathered 
together  in  a  pile.  The  best  way  to  show  the  value  of  this 
small  scrap  that,  ordinarily,  is  thought  to  be  worthless,  is 
to  pick  it  up  and  keep  an  account  of  the  labor  and  weight 
of  material  collected,  and  the  result  will  be  very  convincing. 
As  an  example — not  long  ago  at  one  of  our  steel  car  repair 
tracks  boys  were  employed  to  gather  rivets  and  rivet  heads 
and  in  four  or  five  weeks  collected  about  40  tons,  worth  over 
$1,.'^00  at  a  cost  of  about  $100  for  labor.  At  another  yard 
men  were  unloading  yard  cleanings  into  a  swamp  to  release 
the  cars  and  to  fill  the  swamp.  It  was  noticed  that  in  this 
stuff  there  were  some  small  bits  of  iron,  which  the  men  were 
instructed  to  throw  into  a  box,  and  in  a  month  they  had  saved 
about  30  tons  of  scrap  worth,  approximately,  $1,000. 

The  .scrapping  of  old  cars  leaves  many'  truss  rods,  arch 
bars  and  other  kinds  of  iron  and  soft  steel,  which  can 
be  worked  over  into  new  forgings,  and  our  road  has  a  rolling 
mill  in  which  such  pieces  are  worked  down  into  bar  iron  for 
grab  irons,  safety  appliances,  etc.  This  mill,  which  cost 
approximately  $10,000  installed,  produced  a  net  profit,  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  of  over  $40,000.  Some 
roads  have  questioned  the  advisability  of  installing  such  a 
plant,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  any  railroad  which  has  a 
considerable  amount  of  rolling  stock  cannot  profitably  use 
a  re-rolling  mill. 

In  gathering  up  and  sorting  scrap  iron  from  cars  and 
locomotives  and  track  work  it  is  always  found  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  good  material  is  brought  in,  which 
should  be  carefully  culled  out,  as  much  of  it  can  be  returned 
to  service  with  slight  repairs.  Brake  shoes  which  are  good 
for  more  mileage  are  often  found  in  the  scrap,  having  been 
taken  off  because  they  would  not  make  the  long  runs,  and 
these  brake  shoes  are  sorted  out  and  applied  to  cabooses, 
cars  and  locomotive  tenders  that  are  on  short  runs. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  in  detail  the  increases  in 
prices  of  locomotives  and  cars,  but  I  have  some  figures  here 
which  .show  that  in  the  two  years  between  May,  1915,  and 

•From   a   paper   read  before   the   New   York   Railway   Club. 


May,  1917,  there  was  an  average  increase  of  SO  per  cent 
in  the  cost  of  steel  passenger  cars,  75  per  cent  in  locomotives 
and  75  to  100  per  cent  in  freight  cars. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  of  many  roads,  when  their 
freight  cars  had  reached  the  limit  of  their  profitable  life,  to 
burn  them  so  as  to  get  the  scrap  iron  out  in  the  easiest  way, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  burning  iron  reduces  its  value 
approximately  10  per  cent  as  scrap,  and  the  wood  is  de- 
stroyed. Tests  which  we  have  made  show  that  the  cost  of 
dismantling  a  freight  car  is  from  $5  to  $10  and  saving 
the  wood  in  condition  for  further  use,  results  in  a  net 
profit  of  from  $10  to  $20  per  car,  according  to  the  design. 
Our  road  has  built  many  platforms,  fences,  storage  bins, 
etc.,  and  by  using  such  second  hand  material  we  make  a 
perfectly  good  job  at  small  cost. 

Many  roads  have  reclamation  plants,  and  I  think  they 
are  all  working  profitably.  The  more  common  practices  of 
cutting  bolts  to  shorter  lengths,  rethreading  them,  repairing 
brake  beams  and  sorting  out  the  usable  material,  such  as 
nuts,  washers,  etc.,  are  followed  on  nearly  all  roads.  The 
road  with  which  I  am  associated  has  three  such  plants,  the 
largest  being  at  Zanesville,  O.,  where  we  handle  anything 
that  is  worth  working  over  and  fit  it  for  service.  There  is  a 
tin  shop  where  we  repair  oil  cans,  lamps  and  tinware  of  all 
kinds.  We  have  a  shop  where  signals  which  have  been 
replaced  with  new  or  larger  sets  are  thoroughly  overhauled, 
tested  and  prepared  for  installation  at  less  important  points. 
There  is  a  saw-mill  at  which  -second-hand  bridge  timbers 
and  various  kinds  of  pile  butts,  etc.,  mostly  coming  from  the 
maintenance  of  way  department,  are  worked  over  into  usable 
sizes,  and  they  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  a  large  variety 
of  finished  material  for  buildings,  car  braces,  car  siding, 
roofing,  etc.  Some  of  the  pieces  arc  large  enough  to  make 
good  track  ties,  while  the  small  pieces  can  be  used  for  re- 
pairing hand  cars,  push  cars,  etc.  Most  of  that  material  is 
practically  worthless  until  it  is  resawed,  after  which  it  is 
worth  from  $20  to  $60  per  thousand  feet.  At  the  same  shop 
we  save  the  scrap  pieces  of  wood  and  reduce  them  into  char- 
coal for  dining  cars  and  shops,  effecting  a  saving  of  about 
$90  a  month. 

Our  road  has  a  large  number  of  locomotives  equipped  with 
stokers,  which  have  proved  so  satisfactory  that  they  are  used 
on  all  new  freight  locomotives,  .\fter  four  or  five  years  of 
service  some  parts  wear  out,  and  we  have  fitted  out  one  shop 
for  the  reclamation  of  stoker  material,  where  we  can  do  al- 
most any  kind  of  work  up  to  building  a  stoker  complete. 

The  electric  and  gas  welding  processes  havfe  revolutionized 
a  large  amount  of  shop  work  which  was  formerly  done  by 
forging,  riveting  or  in  other  ways,  and  I  believe  that  there 
has  been  no  one  process  introduced  in  the  last  ten  years  that 
has  been  of  greater  help  to  the  railroads.  The  collars  of 
worn  car  axles  and  sharp  flanges  on  locomotive  tires  can  be 
built  up  successfully:  the  latter  operation  is  often  done  un- 
der the  engine,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  removing  the 
wheels  or  tires.  The  building  up  of  flat  spots  on  tires  and 
car  wheels  and  of  worn  coupler  locks  and  knuckles  enables 
them  to  be  retained  in  service,  and  a  great  varietv  of  cast- 
ings which  break  can  be  welded  and  made  practically  as 
good  as  new.  One  of  the  biggest  savings  that  has  been 
effected  is  by  the  welding  of  broken  cylinders.     One  of  our 
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master  mechanics  told  me,  recently,  that  a  saving  of  about 
$4,000  had  been  made  in  one  month  by  the  welding  of 
l)roken  cylinders.  The  welding  of  firebox  sheets,  both  for 
repairs  and  new  work,  is  being  done  successfully,  and  in 
some  railroad  shops  the  entire  firebo.x  is  welded  up  without 
the  use  of  rivets  except  in  the  mudring. 

Much  track  material  is  .sent  in  as  scrap  which  in  the  ])ast 
had  not  been  thought  worth  working  over,  but  we  have  found 
that  it  pays  to  reclaim  track  spikes,  nuts,  washers,  track 
bolts  and  anti-creepers,  and  much  can  be  saved  Ijy  Ijuilding 
up  worn  switch  points  and  frogs  by  the  welding  process. 

The  use  of  old  ties  has  been  studied  by  most  railroads, 
and,  in  every  case  I  believe,  the  conclusion  has  been  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  pick  them  up,  bring  them  in  to  terminals 
and  cut  them  up  for  firewood  or  similar  purpo.ses,  because 
the  expen.se  of  collecting  and  preparing  them  for  use  makes 
them  cost  as  much,  or  more,  than  new  wood.  So  the  usual 
practice  is  to  pile  up  old  ties  alongside  the  track  and  burn 
them. 

Some  of  the  larger  roads  have  timber  treating  plants  and 
there  are  several  commercial  plants  which  treat  ties  and 
timber.  The  fact  that  this  treatment  costs  only  about  25 
cents  a  tie  and  doubles  the  life  of  the  tie  makes  it  an 
excellent  proposition.  The  average  railroad  tie,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  eastern  United  States,  has  a  life  of  about  7  years, 
not  treated,  and,  when  treated,  it  runs  to  14  years  or  more, 
the  first  price  of  the  tie  being  the  same  in  either  case.  In 
using  treated  ties  it  is  customary  to  apply  steel  tie  plates 
under  the  rails,  to  prevent  the  ties  from  being  cut  and  spoiled 
by  mechanical  wear  before  they  rot  out. 

One  other  very  profitable  department  of  reclamation  work 
is  the  saving  and  repairing  of  grain  doors.  Some  roads 
have  a  large  grain  business,  and  they  have  found  that  grain 
doors  can  be  repaired  for  about  10  cents  a  piece,  whereas, 
a  new  door  will  cost  not  less  than  75  cents.  The  repairing 
of  grain  doors  leaves  a  considerable  amount  of  small  pieces, 
which  can  be  cut  up  and  used  for  dunnage  and  powder 
strips,  and  also  for  making  boxes  for  shipping  nuts,  bolts, 
etc. 

The  collection  and  baling  of  old  paper  for  sale  has  re- 
cently been  quite  profitable,  although  for  a  time  it  v^■as  not 
worth  while.  One  station  on  our  road  sold  $128  worth  of 
old  paper  after  a  house  cleaning,  and  another  sold  $700 
worth  within  a  year.  Those  are  some  of  the  larger  stations, 
Imt  they  show  the  desirability  of  saving  all  old  papers  for 
sale. 

Another  item  which  has  not  received  much  attention  in 
the  past,  because  it  was  not  thought  worth  while,  is  the 
saving  of  coal  and  coke  which  becomes  scattered  along  the 
tracks  in  switching  yards.  When  coal  could  be  bought  for 
$1  a  ton  at  the  mines,  coal  thus  reclaimed  hardly  repaid 
the  cost  of  picking  it  up,  but  at  the  present  high  prices  it 
is  worth  saving. 

I  have  said  that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  collect  the 
old  material  so  that  it  can  be  sorted  out  and  the  good  sep- 
arated from  that  which  is  only  scrap.  As  an  inducement  to 
the  section  men  to  pick  up  material  along  the  tracks,  one 
of  our  superintendents  has  offered  prizes  to  the  .section  fore- 
men who  pick  up  the  largest  numl)er  of  one  inch  nuts,  and, 
on  another  occasion,  the  largest  numljer  of  oil  cup  caps.  The 
result  was  surprising  and  gratifying.  One  foreman  turned 
in  about  300  and  another  one  about  200  nuts,  most  of  them 
as  good   as  new. 

Many  railroads  are  using  box  cars  with  either  inside  or 
outside  metal  roofing,  and  when  they  reach  their  limit  of 
life  much  of  the  roofing  is  fit  for  further  service.  It  can  be 
u.sed  for  making  stove  pipe,  pails,  cans,  for  roofing  build- 
ings and  for  many  other  purposes. 

Some  of  the  secondary  results  of  the  conservation  of 
material  and  the  cleaning  up  of  scrap  are  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  property,   the  greater  orderliness  and   a 


>timulated  interest  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  taking  care 
of  material. 

Our  company  has  studied  the  wastes  in  dining  cars,  and 
a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  reducing  them.  The 
prices  of  all  supplies  have  gone  up,  but,  by  following  the 
advice  of  the  Federal  Food  Commission,  the  prices  of  meals 
have  ijeen  kept  down  pretty  nearly  to  what  they  were  hereto- 
fore, while  the  quality  has  been  kept  up,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  saving  has  resulted. 

1  he  use  of  stationery  and  office  supplies  has  been  watched. 
with  some  care  on  most  roads,  but  the  amount  of  it  is  so 
great  on  the  average  road  that  it  is  worthy  of  closer  atten- 
tion. We  have  one  man  who  gives  his  entire  attention  to 
the  study  of  recjuisitions  and  the  inspection  of  stock  on 
hand  at  various  offices,   with  very  profitable  results. 

Some  reclamation  operations  that  have  been  tried  are  of 
rallier  doubtful  value,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  they  pay. 
Among  these  are  the  re-making  of  brooms,  renovating  ca- 
boose cushions  and  camp  mattresses,  retapping  nuts  and 
tinning  lanterns.  The  question  of  painting  brake  beams 
and  springs,  after  they  have  been  repaired,  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion but  I  believe  it  pays. 

Another  important  item  of  conservation,  which  is  worthy 
of  more  attention,  is  the  protection  of  material  from  the 
weather,  especiall)-  near  the  seacoast,  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  wet  and  stormy  weather.  All  finished  work,  such 
as  threads  of  bolts,  nuts  and  pipe,  should  be  protected  from 
dampness,  or  they  will  soon  become  rusted  beyond  an\'  pos- 
sible use.  The  same  is  true  of  steel  plates  and  many  of 
the  finished  parts  for  locomotives;  dressed  lumber  for  car 
work  ought  to  be  protected  from  rain,  snow  and  siin.  The 
ordinary  rough  castings  stand  exposure  for  several  years, 
but  if  small  they  will  be  seriously  damaged  in  a  few  months. 

As  an  example  of  the  value  of  scrap,  I  have  obtained  the 
figures  for  a  large  road,  which  show  that  in  1916  over 
$3,000,000  worth  of  scrap  was  sold  and  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1917  over  $2,000,000  worth. 

The  motto  which  the  railroads  have  adopted  to  guide 
them  in  their  work  is  "What  can  we  do  to  help  win  the  w'ar?" 
and  this  test  should  be  applied  to  every  problem  that  arises, 
because  that  is  the  biggest  question  now  before  us.  There- 
fore, the  conservation  of  material  is  more  important  now 
than  ever  before  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  be  most 
helpful  in  winning  the  war. 

Discussion 

E.  J.  McVeigh,  general  storekeeper,  Grand  Trunk  Sys- 
tem: Material  is  money,  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  Un- 
fortunately the  railways  have  not  learned  that  simple  fact. 
They  have  never  taught  their  employees  to  think  of  material 
as  money.  Due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  railway  operation, 
costly  material  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  many  men  totallv 
untrained  in  the  handling  and  value  of  the  material.  How- 
many  trainmen  have  been  told  that  a  journal  bearing  costs 
$0  when  new  and  is  worth  $4.80  after  it  has  .served  its  pur- 
pose, if  it  is  returned  to  the  stores  department:  that  a  steam 
hose  is  worth  $4.80  new  and  $3.80  after  it  has  been  worn 
out  ? 

The  railway  "'mattriul  man"  buys,  receives,  cares  for  and 
delivers  new  material,  but  in  addition  to  this  he  should 
educate  the  men  handling  the  material  as  to  its  value,  both 
new  and  old.  When  the  material  has  fulfilled  its  function 
it  once  more  becomes  material  and  the  material  man  does  not 
let  go  of  it  until  he  knows  that  it  has  been  conserved.  The 
material  man  should  have  the  proper  facilities  and  organi- 
zation for  doing  this.  The  old  method  of  selling  all  used 
material  as  scrap  has  made  the  scrap  dealers  rich.  Those 
roads  which  have  developed  central  scraj:)  and  salvage  yards 
have  found  that  it  pays.  Average  figures  show  a  net  increase 
of  $4.85  per  ton  in  the  price  received  for  scrap  that  is  ex- 
amined for  usable  material  and  sorted.     In  addition  to  this 
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the  reclaimed  material  is  of  great  value  to  the  car  repair 
and  shop  men.     It  keeps  them  well  supplied  with  material. 

Neglecting  the  material  for  the  convenience  of  the  repair 
forces  we  have  the  $4.85  net  gain  where -a  railroad  handles 
its  own  scrap.  A  railroad  will  "make"  three  tons  of  miscel- 
laneous scrap  per  year  per  mile  of  road  operated.  Thus  a 
road  of  4,000  miles  will  be  able  to  save  $58,200  per  year 
by  handling  its  own  scrap.  In  brass  there  is  still  a  larger 
amount  to  be  saved.  The  salvage  in  all  hose  is  very  large. 
What  other  department  of  a  railroad  on  so  small  an  invest- 
ment can  show  so  great  a  return? 

W.  F.  Jones,  general  storekeeper,  New  York  Central : 
If  the  materials  throughout  the  world  wasted  today  were 
saved  and  applied  to  proper  uses,  we  would  be  confronted 
with  ani  economic  revolution  tomorrow.  When  a  man's  hands 
are  full,  ft  is  natural  for  him  to  be  e.xtravagant.  It  is  born 
in  him  and  nature  has  placed  before  him  almost  unlimited 
resources  to  be  obtained  at  the  e.xpense  of  but  little  endeavor. 
He  has  been  prodigal  from  his  birth  and  only  frugal  when 
compelled  by  necessity. 

To  change  this  inherent  characteristic  has  been  the  life- 
work  of  many  men  who  have  had  the  foresight  to  realize 
that,  with  our  ever  increasing  population,  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  be  confronted  with  a  fight  for  existence. 

In  managing  a  business  where  men  are  employed,  waste 
and  extravagance  will  reduce  the  profits  unless  a  watchful 
eye  is  placed  on  every  detail  of  operation.  This  is  not  so 
difficult  in  a  manufacturing  plant  where  each  individual 
workman  is  under  the  direct  personal  supervision  of  his  fore- 
man. Different  conditions  prevail  in  operating  a  railroad. 
While  a  large  number  of  men  are  employed  in  buildings, 
under  direct  supervision,  there  is  a  vast  army  under  indirect 
supervision,  in  the  yards,  along  the  road  and  on  the  water. 

Conservation  should  begin  with  the  quality  of  the  material. 
It  is  not  a  paying  proposition  to  use  inferior  material  in 
a  job  that  requires  the  best  material  than  can  be  manu- 
factured. A  pair  of  wheels  for  a  car  may  cost  $25.00  and 
the  scrap  value  may  be  relatively  high.  The  expense  of 
that  pair  of  wheels  is  not  in  the  material,  but  in  the  delay 
to  the  car  and  contents,  cost  of  switching,  and  labor  of 
handling  and  of  application  and  removal.  If  the  life  of 
a  pair  of  wheels  can  be  increased  twelve  months  by  using 
better  material,  even  at  increased  price,  would  we  not  be 
conserving  material  ? 

Le  Roy  Cooley,  general  storekeeper,  Central  of  New  Jer- 
sey: Reclamation  is  so  closely  interwoyen  with  conserva- 
tion that  I  consider  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  If  you  can 
make  the  old  material  last  a  little  longer  or  perform  a  further 
function  you  are  conserving  the  new. 

We  have  no  elaborate  scrap  docks  equipped  with  ex- 
pensive machinery;  we  handle  our  reclamation  work  through 
our  main  locomotive  and  car  shops,  but  not  always  with 
skilled  labor,  unless  the  class  of  work  so  demands.  I  will 
mention  a  few  oi  the  practices  which  we  employ  that  might 
be  of  interest.  No  doubt  all  present  have  oljscrved  how  the 
siding  of  box  cars  first  becomes  decayed  at  the  sills  and 
eaves,  requiring  renewal  while  the  center  portion  is  prac- 
tically as  good  as  new.  Our  practice  is  to  cut  off  the  decayed 
ends  and  use  the  siding  as  roofing. 

A  year  or  so  ago  all  roads  were  obliged  to  re-build  in  a 
degree  practically  all  of  their  equipment  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  necessitat- 
ing the  removal  of  gralj  irons,  brake  wheels,  brake  staffs. 
cutting  levers,  etc.  The  old  grab  irons  were  used  for  the 
construction  of  bolts,  as  were  also  the  brake  staffs  and  cut- 
ting levers.  The  brake  wheels  which  we  were  obliged  to 
remove  did  not  have  sufficiently  large  brake  staff  fit  to 
meet  the  requirements.  We  were  able  to  reclaim  practically 
all  of  these  wheels  by  heating  them  and  forcing  the  hole 
larger  with  a  punch  of  proper  size,  with  but  little  expense 
and  little  loss  through  breakage. 


We  have  a  rattler  through  which  we  pass  all  old  or  rusty 
nuts  and  washers.  They  are  then  sorted  and  those  recjuir- 
ing  re-threading  are  given  such  attention. 

We  found  some  time  ago  that  it  was  possible  in  a  large 
degree  to  reclaim  our  cast  steel  journal  boxes  through  the 
electric  welding  process,  by  building  them  up  in  places  where 
worn.  This  is  also  being  done  with  front  end  coupler 
pockets,  many  of  which  recjuire  renewal  on  account  of  the 
pin  holes  becoming  elongated.  Our  practice  is  to  true  up  the 
hole  by  the  electric  welding  process  and  return  the  pocket 
to  service.  Electric  welding  of  bolsters  and  side  frames 
is  no  doubt  a  common  practice  and^  the  saving  is  enormous. 

R.  V.  Wright  oi ^ih^Jiq'^wdy<4ggCiazette  called  attention 
to  the  moral  cff(j^<*TiTe"'reclamati6n  '6f'.,material  has  on  the 
men.  Before  Ihe^ww^ffie^.was  p^ehty.of  material  and  at 
the  prices  that  pi-evailcd  at  that  time  it  was  not  economical 
to  reclaim  material  to  the  extent  that  it  is  at  the  present  time 
The  fact  that  material  is  .scarce  and  that  the  cost  has  risen 
materially  should  be  impressed  upon  the  men  so  that  this 
matter  will  be  given  the  proper,  attention.  In  addition  to  the 
material  the  conservation  of  labor  is  a  very  important  prob- 
lem and  should  be  given  consideration. 


EDUCATION  IN  FREIGHT  LOADING  BY  MEANS 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 

By  Martin  P.  Kennedy 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  adopted  a  plan 
of  photograjihing  damaged  freight  in  cars,  and  the  idea  has 
worked  out  so  successfully  in  bringing  the  facts  home  to 
freight  loaders  that  E.  M.  Rine,  vice  president,  in  charge  of 


Car    of    Raisins    from    California    on    Arrival    at    New    York. 
Damage   Due   to   Frail   Crating 

the  operating  department,  is  receiving  numerous  requests  from 
other  roads  for  details  and  data  concerning  its  operation. 

The  plan  was  first  advocated  by  Major  F.  H.  Schoeffel, 
of  Scranton.  a  afcduate  of  West  Point,  now  back  in  the  ser- 
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vice  in  the  inspector  general's  department.  The  major  is  the 
chief  special  agent  of  the  Lackawanna,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1915  succeeded  in  convincing  President  William  H. 
Truesdale  that  all  the  letters  that  the  various  freight  agents 
might  write  about  the  dilapidated  condition  of  freight  fre- 
quently found  in  cars  on  arrival  at  stations  would  not  have 
one-tenth  the  effect  that  a  picture  of  the  actual  conditions 
would  produce. 

Authority  to  proceed  was  given  and  25  No.  3  Auto- 
graphic Kodak  cameras  were  distributed  to  freight  agents  at 
the  principal  points  on  the  line,  at  transfer  station.s  and  piers. 


here  the  films  are  developed,  printed,  distributed  and  filed. 

The  results  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying.     A  sort  of 

friendly  rivalry  has  sprung  up  among  the  agents  in  their 

efforts  not  to  let  the  other  fellow  get  anj-thing  on  them  in 
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Freight   Robbed  in   a  Car  from  a   Connecting   Line 

Sufficient  film  of  two  exposures  each  was  also  furnished,  to- 
gether with  instructions  on  how  to  take  the  pictures,  and  just 
what  conditions  to  photograph.  Naturally  time  exposures 
must  be  made,  the  time  depending  on  the  light  conditions. 
Agents  were  told  that  when  a  car  was  opened  at  their  station 


A  Bad  Case   of   Improper   Loading  and   Stowing 

with  freight  strewn  around  and  damaged,  apparently  due  to 
improper  stowing  at  the  loading  point,  or  exhibiting  evidences 
of  pilfering,  they  were  to  photograph  the  interior  of  the  car, 
taking  at  least  two  views,  and  mail  the  film  at  once  to  the 
chief  special  agent's  office  in  Scranton  with  iy,vritten  report. 
A  dark  room  was  fitted  out  in  the  office  at  Scranton,  and 


Wagon  Wheels  Loaded  on  Smoked  Meat  in  Class  Jars 

the  form  of  a  picture  showing  freight  improperly  loaded  from 
their  stations,  with  the  result  that  a  remarkable  improvement 
was  at  once  noticed  in  the  manner  in  which  freight  was 
loaded  and  stowed  in  cars,  which  brought  about  a  decided 
reduction  in  the  loss  and  damage  account.  Agents  who  here- 
tofore were  inclined  to  be  indifferent  as  to  how  the  freight 
was  loaded,  just  so  they  got  the  doors  sealed  and  car  started 
on  its  way,  now  exercise  the  utmost  care,  for  they  know  that 
copies  of  these  pictures  are  sent  to  the  general  superintend- 
ent's office,  with  a  report,  which  of  course  discloses  the  load- 
ing point,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  assume  that  a  rebuke 
is  in  store  for  Mr.  Agent  at  fault. 

Tlien  atrain  the  agent  who  receives  a  car  in  bad  condition 


750  Cases  of  Condensed  Milk  Damaged  Because  of  Improper 

Stowing,  Making  It  Impossible  to  Get  an  Accurate 

Check    of    Car 

and  photographs  it,  feels  that  the  agent  responsible  for  the 
poor  loading  will  surely  await  an  opportunity  to  catch  a 
car  coming  from  the  station  that  caught  his  car.  What's  the 
answer?  Tlie  greatest  care  possible  being  exercised  by  all 
hands  in  loading  and  stowing  their  freight,  wdth  the  result 
that  there  is  considerably  less  damaged  and  broken  ship- 
ments. The  value  of  the  cameras  soon  became  apparent 
along  more  widely  extended  lines. 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  secured  by  these  pic- 
tures were  stronger    containers  for    raisin    shipments    from 
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California  to  New  York.  Some  of  the  pictures  taken  at  New 
York  piers  of  cars  of  raisins  showed  almost  every  box  in 
the  cars  broken,  and  raisins  piled  on  the  floor,  and  these 
were  sent  to  the  originating  line.  The  officers  of  that  road 
presented  the  pictures  to  members  of  the  California  Raisin 
Association,  who  were  astounded  to  see  how  their  shipments 
were  arriving  at  destination.     No  pen  pictures  could  have 


55  Sacks  of  Flour  Damaged  by  Wet  Due  to  Defective  Roof 
and  Side  Boards 

furnished  such  a  forceful  argument.  The  association  im- 
mediately went  on  record  as  favoring  more  substantial  crat- 
ing, by  which  action  it  is  hoped  a  great  loss  will  be  avoided 
in  the  future.  This  will  not  only  save  the  shippers  a  great 
deal  of  expense,  the  railroad  a  great  amount  of  work  and 
expense,  but  will  give  the  consignees  much  more  satisfaction. 
These  photographs  furnish  indisputable  evidence  to  foreign 


when  a  picture  showing  all  the  damaged  sacks  was  displayed. 

One  car  from  the  West  with  750  cases  of  cans  of  condensed 
milk  had  so  many  cases  broken  and  the  contents  so  scattered 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  check  of  the  car. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  a  copy  of  these  pictures  to  the 
agent  taking  them,  and  to  the  responsible  agent,  sufficient 
copies  of  the  worst  cases  are  distributed  at  various  agents' 
meetings,  which  are  held  monthly.  They  are  taken  home  by 
the  agents  and  shown  to  all  their  employes  engaged  in  han- 
dling freight,  and  the  necessity  for  careful  handling  is  empha- 
sized.    They  arc  warned  against  having  a  picture  of  one  of 


Codfish  and  Canned  Goods  Damaged  by  Shipment  of  Brass 

lines.  When  a  car  is  opened  on  arrival  from  a  connecting 
line  and  freight  is  found  in  topsy-turvy  condition,  no  letter 
can  furnish  such  a  convincing  argument  as  these  pictures 
carry.  The  true  conditions  are  placed  right  before  the  offi- 
cer's eyes,  and  they  can't  get  away  from  it. 

The  officers  of  one  connecting  line  recently  disputed  that 
a  car  was  delivered  in  a  pilfered  condition,  but  when  they 
saw  a  photograph  showing  all  the  cases  in  the  car  l)roken 
open,  they  threw  up  their  hands  and  acknowledged  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  contention.  The  responsibility  for  damage 
to  a  carload  of  flour  in  sacks  by  moisture,  on  account 
of    defective    roof    and    side-boards,    was    recently    placed 


Mustard  and  Fire  Clay  Damaged  by  Heavy  Freight  Loaded 
On  It 

their  cars  come  back  to  them,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
service  indicates  that  they  are  paying  heed  to  the  warnings. 

Pictures  of  damaged  freight,  due  to  frail  crating,  are  fre- 
cjuently  presented  to  shippers,  who  are  beginning  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  serious  loss  the  railroads  are  put  to  on  this 


Whole  Shipment  of  Wall  Paper  Damaged,  Due  to  Poor 
Stowing 

account,  and  are  taking  stops  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  rail- 
road company  is  developing  this  feature  of  the  camera,  and  it 
is  bound  to  become  increasingly  effective  in  its  results. 

The  camera  is  also  used  by  the  special  agents  in  photo- 
graphing unsafe  conditions  along  the  line,  train  wrecks,  and 
various  other  irregularities,  and  is  becoming  an  important  ad- 
junct to  modern  railroading.  That  it  is  here  to  stay  is  at- 
tested by  the  number  of  railroads  adopting  its  use. 


Proposed  Eastern  Freight-Rate  Increase 

Good  Progress  in  First  Day's  Hearings.     Strong  State- 
ments  by  Rea,  Underwood,   Hustis  and  A.  H.  Smith 


Till':  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  seems  likely  to 
make  relatively  short  work  of  the  resumed  fifteen  per 
cent  case.  'l"hc  first  hearing  was  held  on  November  5 
and  arguments  to  close  it  are  to  be  made  on  November  17,  one 
month  from  the  time  the  eastern  carriers  reported  that  the 
fears  expressed  by  them  last  May  were  being  realized.  The 
determination  to  expedite  matters  was  announced  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  day  of  general  testimony  by  executives  of  Trunk 
line  and  New  England  territories,  supported  by  exhibits 
prepared  by  George  M.  Shriver,  vice  president  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  and  W.  J.  Cunningham,  professor  of  Trans- 
portation at  Harvard.  George  S.  Hobbs,  vice-president  of 
the  Maine  Central  also  submitted  statistics.  Commissioners 
Meyer,  McChord  and  Anderson  asked  questions  that  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  showing  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  first  mentioned  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  increase 
in  maintenance  expenses  shown  in  1916  over  1915,  because, 
as  Mr.  Meyer  pointed  out  to  President  Willard,  the  heav)- 
charges  for  maintenance  are  being  kept  up.  Meyer  wanted 
to  know  whetlier  the  B.  &  O.  obtained  as  much  efficiency 
out  of  the  $5,000  a  mile  spent  on  maintenance  in  1916  as 
it  did  f-om  the  $3,000  spent  in  1915.  Mr.  Willard  said  he 
could  not  answer  the  question  because  he  had  not  in  mind 
the  conditions  in  the  years  proposed  to  be  contrasted. 

Only  the  irreconcilables  said  they  would  oppose  the  in- 
crease. Clifford  Thorne  and  Samuel  H.  Cowan  were  the 
only  ones  of  that  class  giving  tongue  to  their  thoughts  on 
the  first  day  of  the  hearing.  Ross  D.  Rynder.  speaking  for 
what  are  generally  known  as  the  big  meat  packers,  Arthur 
B.  B.  Hayes  for  the  smaller  ones,  represented  in  the  Ameri- 
can Meat  Packers  Association,  and  Walter  C.  McCornack 
for  the  interior  Iowa  packers  said  their  clients  would  nut 
oppose  the  advances,  viewing  them  as  war  measures,  un- 
less their  industry  should  be  singled  out  to  carr>'  burdens 
heavier  than  proposed  for  other  industries.  As  to  the  pro- 
tests and  complaints  which  they  have  pending  before  the 
commission  now,  they  said  they  would  not  withdraw  them 
but  would  hold  them  in  abeyance.  Mr.  Hayes,  speaking  for 
the  Indiana  limestone  interests,  said  that  if  the  admission 
was  not  to  be  deemed  as  a  bar  to  specific  charges  of  un- 
reasonableness and  discrimination  per  se,  the  Indiana  people 
will  not  oppose. 

First  Day's  He.a.ring 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  hearing  of  November  5, 
Presidents  Samuel  Rea  and  Daniel  Willard  spoke  in  gen- 
eral terms  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  railroads.  Both  em- 
phasized their  conviction  that  even  if  the  Commission  allows 
the  benefits  withheld  in  June,  the  necessities  of  the  carriers 
will  not  he  met.  Mr.  Rea  said  the  roads  would  have  to  come 
back  for  more,  because  they  cannot  do  the  impossible.  They 
also  pointed  to  the  prices  fixed  by  the  government  on  fuel 
and  iron,  to  show  that  such  prices,  hailed  by  the  newspapers 
as  reliefs,  are  higher  than  the  prices  paid  by  the  railroads 
in  1916.  As  a  war  expedient  solely,  Mr.  Willard  proposed 
that  the  Commission  allow  the  collection  of  one  cent  per 
100  lb.  on  all  freight.  That  is  a  suggestion  made  by  a 
shipper  at  the  hearing  last  spring  as  being  infinitely  better 
than  a  horizontal  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  the  day's  hearing.  Chairman  Hall  an- 
nounced that  the  taking  of  testimony  in  the  investigation- 
and-suspension-docket  cases,  consolidated  with  the  fifteen 
per  cent  case  would  begin  on  the  next  day  before  Examiner 
Bisque.  Disque  is  the  man  who  handled  the  Central  Freight 
Association  case  and  had  the  nerve  to  tell  the  carriers  that 


they  had  not  made  their  rates  for  short  hauls  high  enough, 
and  he  would  show  them  what  they  should  have  done;  he 
would  make  a  scale  of  his  own.  He  did  that  and  the  com- 
mission, for  once  in  its  life,  gave  the  railroads  more  than 
they  had  asked  for.  The  hearings,  as  scheduled  are:  an- 
thracite coal,  November  6;  general  commodities  and  live 
stock  and  I  &  S  numbers  1142  and  1134,  (petroleum)  on 
November  9;  and  lumber  and  cement  on  November  13. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  executives  should  return  for 
cross  examination  on  November  15  and  that  arguments  on 
the  whole  case  should  be  made  on  November  17.  No  ob- 
jection was  made  by  any  interest  to  this  departure  from 
the  usual  deliberate  processes.  It  will  mean  herculean 
efforts  by  the  clerical  staffs  brought  to  Washington  by  the 
railroads. 

At  the  morning  session  the  witnesses  were  examined  by 
George  Stuart  Patterson,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
lawyers  acting  for  the  eastern  carriers;  and  by  Hugh  F. 
Bond,  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  At  the  afternoon  session. 
C.  S.  Pierce,  counsel  for  the  Boston  &  Maine,  was  leader. 
At  the  morning  session  the  witnesses  were  Samuel  Rea, 
(Penn.);  A.  H.  Smith,  (N.  Y.  C);  F.  D.  Underwood, 
(Erie);  George  M.  Shriver,  (B.  &  O.);  John  B.  Kerr,  (N. 
Y.  O.  &  W.);  and  Daniel  Willard,  (B.  &  O.).  At  the 
afternoon  session  Messrs.  Rea  and  Willard  resumed  the 
stand  for  a  short  time  and  were  followed  bv  J.  H.  Hustis, 
(B.  &  M.);  Howard  Elliott,  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.'&  H.);  George 
S.    Hobbs,    (M.    C);    and   Prof.   W'.   J.    Cunningham 

St.atement  of  George  S.  Patterson 

In  opening  the  case  for  the  carriers,  Mr.  Patterson  said 
that  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  vear  gross  earnings  had 
risen  $123,789,000  but  an  increase  of ^  $168,431,000  in 
expenses  had  left  them  $57,291,000  worse  off  than  in  1916. 
The  three  great  eastern  s\-stems — Pennsvlvania,  New  York 
Central  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio— were  $38,492,000  behind 
last  year,  notwithstanding  they  had  done  $70,607,000  more 
business.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  the  net 
operating  income  of  all  eastern  roads  fell  $44,996,000,  in 
spite  of  an  iucre.ise  in  traffic  of  $154,336,000  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Net  return  on  propertj-  investment  for  the  year 
fell  from  6.52  per  cent  to  5  71  per  cent. 

The  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  is  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  nation,  and  ihe  capacity  of  mobilized  industn' 
to  supply  men,  munitions  and  food.stuffs  to  the  war  zone 
is  limited  by  our  transportation  resources.  It  was,  therefore. 
imperatively  in  the  national  interest  that  the  government 
neglect  no  available  means  to  insure  the  rapid  development 
of  railroad  facilities,  and  the  strengthening  of  imperilled 
railroad  credit. 

The  eastern  lines  are  achieving  remarkulile  efficiency 
records  with  a  plant  several  years  behind  the  growth  of  the 
country.  Eight  billion  more  ton-miles  were  produced  in  the 
first  four  months  of  the  war  than  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  This  gain  of  15  per  cent  in  service  rendered  the  na- 
tion, with  only  a  IJ-j  per  cent  increase  in  equipment,  was 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  heavier  trainloading.  The 
average  trainload  was  increased  from  705  to  782  tons,  a  gain 
of  1 1  per  cent.  Two  freight  trains  are  now  performing  the 
work  done  by  three  trains  in  1910,  a  year  of  "peak"  traffic. 

In  !May  the  eastern  roads  asked  the  commission  for  a 
fifteen  per  cent  rate  advance,  and  they  estimated  that  the  new 
level  of  costs  would  increase  their  operating  charges  $235,- 
000,000  a  year.  They  now  show  that  this  was  too  conserva- 
tive, as  present  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  $270,000,000 
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based  on  the  1916  volume  of  business.  The  advance  in  coal 
amounts  to  $78,000,000;  in  wages  to  $102,000,000,  and  in 
materials  to  $90,000,000;  total  $270,000,000. 

The  great  rise  in  bituminous  coal,  of  which  the  railroads 
consume  a  quarter  of  the  entire  mine  output,  has  cut  deep  into 
revenues.  The  Pennsylvania  System,  for  example,  burned 
last  year  in  its  locomotives  18,335,000  tons  at  an  average 
cost  of  $1.23  a  ton.  The  government  price  is  now  $2.45, 
and  the  Pennsylvania,  for  the  past  six  months,  has  supplied 
its  needs  at  $2.40.  This  means  an  increase  of  $21,450,000 
a  year  for  this  one  company  for  the  single  item  of  coal. 

The  labor  problem  is  becoming  increasingly  serious  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  hold  their  men 
against  the  competition  of  private  industries  offering  better 
wages,  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  labor  efficiency.  The 
Adamson  wage  advance  to  the  train  brotherhoods  is  costing 
the  eastern  roads  $36,000,000  more  a  year  for  the  same 
labor,  while  advances  to  other  classes  of  employes  have 
swelled  the  payrolls  by  $66,000,000. 

To  maintain  roadbed  and  equipment  at  the  standard  de- 
manded in  the  public  interest  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. Not  only  does  the  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  correspondingly  contract  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  railroad  dollar,  but  the  great  volume  of  traffic  moving 
under  emergency  conditions  is  wearing  out  roadbed  and 
equipment  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  While  the  eastern 
roads  are  spending  more  for  upkeep  than  last  year,  they  are 
actually  getting  much  less  work  done,  and  this  deferred  main- 
tenance will  eventually  have  to  be  provided  for.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  factors  affecting  the  present  critical 
position  of  the  eastern  lines. 

Mr.  Patterson  made  a  comparison,  on  the  same  basis  as 
in  the  5  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  cases,  of  the  revenues  of 
the  38  railroad  systems  comprising  the  Eastern  carriers. 
This  comparison,  made  up  from  exhibits  placed  in  the  record 
at  the  hearing,  showed  the  following  between  the  calendar 
year  of  1917  and  1916: 

(a)  That  for  the  nine  months  ending  October  1,  1917, 
the  operating  revenues  of  the  38  systems  increased  $123,- 
789,000;  their  operating  expenses  increased,  $168,431,000 
and  their  net  operating  income  declined  $57,291,000,  not- 
withstanding an  increase  in  the  property  investment  up  to 
July  1  of  $227,000,000. 

(b)  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  Baltimore  &;  Ohio, 
New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  systems  combined, 
show  an  increase  in  operating  revenues  of  $70,607,000  and 
a  decrease  of  $38,492,000  in  net  operafmg  income,  not- 
withstanding an  increase  in  property  investment  up  to  July 
1   of  $61,000,000. 

(c)  September  showed  (for  the  38  systems)  an  increase 
of  operating  revenue  of  $16,453,000  and  a  decrease  of 
$6,429,000  in  net  operating  income,  or  14.8  per  cent  and  for 
the  three  systems,  an  increase  in  gross  of  $9,967,000,  and  a 
decrease  in  net  of  $3,699,000,  or  15.4  per  cent. 

(d)  Every  month  in  1917  shows  both  for  the  38  systems 
and  for  the  three  systems,  an  increase  in  gross  (except  Feb- 
ruary) and  a  decrease  in  net,  notwithstanding  an  increase 
in  carloads  and  trainloads  of  2.6  and  79  tons,  respectively. 

(e)  Comparing  with  the  same  periods  of  the  previous 
year,  the  three  months  January  to  .-Vpril  inclusive  show  an 
increase  in  gross  of  $31,713,000  or  6.1  per  cent,  with  a 
decrease  in  net  operating  income  of  $37,134,000  or  29.8 
per  cent.  The  period  May  to  September,  inclusive,  shows 
an  increase  in  gross  of  $92,076,000  or  12.6  per  cent  and  a 
decrease  in  net  of  $20,156,000  or  9.3  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1916,  shows  that  for 
the  38  sv.stems,  there  was  a  decrease  in  net  operating  in- 
come of  $44,995,000  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  $154,- 
336,000  in  gross  and  of  $200,000,00o" in  property  investment; 
so  that  the  return  on  property  investment  has  fallen  from 
6.52  per  cent  in  1916  to  5.71  per  cent  in  1917. 


The  estimates  of  increased  cost  for  1917,  and  of  revenues 
from  increased  rates  on  the  basis  of  the  increased  costs  of 
1917  over  1916  was  estimated  as  of  the  day  of  the  hearing 
as  follows: 

Increased    wages     $102,070,229 

Increased  fuel   cost 86,574,375 

Increased    material    cost 89,084,214 

Total     $277,728,818 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  estimated  that  the  taxes 
for  1917  will  exceed  those  of  1916  by  $19,020,000. 

Mr.  Patterson  estimated  that  the  increases  in  rates  grant- 
ed since  Januar)'  1,  1917,  will  yield  an  addition  to  the 
operating  revenue  of  the  eastern  lines  of  $97,000,000,  on 
the  basis  of  the  1916  traffic.  A  grant  of  tlie  remainder  of 
the  15  per  cent  program  he  estimated  would  add  $58,700,000 
making  a  total  of  $155,700,000.  Subtracting  that  sum 
from  the  $277,728,818  of  increased  cost  of  wages,  fuel  and 
materials  would  leave  $122,000,000  of  increased  cost  not 
covered  by  the  increase  in  revenues  resulting  from  a  grant 
of  the  whole  of  the  15  per  cent  program.  This  difference 
between  increased  revenue  and  increased  cost  is  about  equiv- 
alent to  10  per  cent  of  the  1916  freight  revenues. 

"The  wasting  of  the  railroad  machinery  without  adequate 
replacement  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  Due  to  the  strong 
foundation  on  which  some  of  these  railroads  were  built  they 
went  into  the  war  period  able  to  stand  some  stripping  of  main- 
tenance. But  they  cannot  continue.  .  .  .  The  situation  is 
serious.  This  commission  and  these  companies  must  assume 
the  responsibility  of  making  it  clear  to  our  people  that  these 
lines  are  necessary  and  that  they  must  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion and  that  they  shall  be  able  to  expand  in  such  degree  as 
will  enable  them  to  take  care  of  their  peak  load." 

Coal  Statistics 
Mr.  Shriver  presented  exhibits  to  support  the  extem- 
poraneous remarks  to  lie  made  later  by  President  Willard. 
President  Kerr,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  pre- 
sented statistics  pertaining  to  the  hard  coal  roads  and  their 
principal  traffic  and  specifically  asked  that  the  unexpired 
order  of  the  Commission  in  the  big  anthracite  rate  case.  No. 
4,914,  be  vacated  and  set  aside  so  that  the  hard  coal  carriers 
may  have  the  revenue  to  which  thev  believe  themselves  en- 
titled. 

Statement  of  F.  D.  Underwood 

"Agitation  against  increases  in  rates  is  largely  manufac- 
tured for  political  or  other  selfish  purposes,"  said  ^Ir.  Under- 
wood. "The  actual  payer  of  rates  is  not  here  now  and  he 
never  has  been  here.  The  question  of  rate  increases  is  not  one 
of  law;  neither  does  it  demand  extended  oratorial  efforts  on 
the  part  of  anyone.  It  narrows  down  to  this:  Are  the  rail- 
roads at  this  time  to  wither,  and  thereby  fail  to  perform  the 
physical  functions  demanded  by  inexorable  conditions?  Are 
the  weaker  ones  to  default  on  their  interest  payments,  and  the 
stronger  ones  to  pass  or  cut  their  dividends,  with  the  con- 
sequent effect  on  the  financial  fabric  of  the  entire  country? 

"The  return  on  the  property  investment  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
was  2.88  per  cent  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  as  com- 
pared with  4.86  per  cent  in  1916.  Upon  that  showing — which 
is  the  crux  of  all  of  it — it  is  vain  to  expect  buyers  for  railroad 
securities.    These  results  admit  of  no  argument. 

"The  Erie  Railroad  asks  an  increase  in  rates  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  perform  its  duties  to  the  public,  pay  the  interest  on 
its  bonds,  and  have  a  proper  surplus  to  meet  emergencies.  No 
percentage  of  rate  increase  that  has  been  under  consideration 
is  adequate.  If  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  to  continue  to 
discharge  their  functions  they  can  do  it  only  through  increased 
earnings,  and  the  increase  should  not  only  deal  with  the 
present,  but  with  the  future,  which  holds  unknown  ob.stacles. 

"The  costs  of  materials,  taxes,  etc.,  are  portrayed  in  our 
statement,  but  there  is  an  element— the  cost  of  unskilled 
transient  labor  to  indispensable — which  has  to  be  met  from 
day  to  day.     The  government  contractors,  private  enterprises. 
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manufacturers,  and  even  farmers  have  become  competitors  of 
the  railways  in  the  field  of  unskilled  labor.  Unskilled  labor 
today  is  demanding  and  receiving  wages  in  excess  of  those 
paid  skilled  labor  two  years  ago. 

"The  railways  must  depend  solely  on  unskilled  labor  for 
the  care  of  locomotives  and  cars  at  terminals,  for  the  han- 
dling of  freight  and  materials,  and  for  the  removal  of  snow 
and  ice  in  their  season. 

"It  is  not  a  healthy  state  of  affairs  for  the  Erie  Railroad 
to  earn  $83,900,000  in  gross,  and  after  exercising  all  pos- 
sible economies — making  parsimonious  expenditures  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  permanent  roadway  and  equipment — 
to  have  a  balance  of  only  $2,111,000  to  apply  to  betterments, 
and  sinking  funds.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  from  several 
standpoints  for  this  small  margin  to  continue.  Statements 
showing  the  increased  cost  in  maintenance  of  roadway  and 
equipment  are  misleading.  They  show  an  increasing  ex- 
penditure of  dollars,  but  the  dollar  standard  has  been  su- 
perseded for  the  reason  that  a  dollar  does  not  now  buy  its 
normal  labor  efficiency. 

"There  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  end  of  the  ne.xt  two  months 
will  be  a  trying  period  for  many  of  the  weaker  lines.  With 
the  lessening  and  passing  of  dividends,  and  the  probable 
defaults  of  interest,  the  investing  public  will  set  anew  their 
face  against  railroad  securities." 

The  New  England  Roads 
.  At  the  afternoon  session  J.  H.  Hustis  and  Howard  Elliott 
made  a  general  presentation  for  the  New  England  carriers 
and  in  particular  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New 
Haven.  In  summing  up  the  case  for  the  New  Haven  Mr. 
Elliott  said: 

"The  New  Haven  is  a  great  terminal  yard  for  its  many 
connections  and  promptness  in  handling  cars  will  be  of 
benefit  not  only  to  the  New  Haven  but  to  all  of  its  con- 
nections and  to  the  railroad  situation  generally.  With  im- 
proved facilities  and  motive  power,  and  vnth  improved  han- 
dling at  terminals  by  railroad  and  shipper  the  present  volume 
of  business  ought  to  be  done  with  5,000  less  cars.  This 
would  make  of  greater  use  these  cars,  worth  at  present  prices 
$15,000,000. 

"Railroad  owners  and  managers  should  not  be  harrassed 
during  this  war  in  attempting  to  curtail  necessary  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  property  solvent  but 
should  be  able  to  devote  all  of  their  time  and  energies  to 
increasing  efficiency.  The  rights  of  railroad  security  owners 
should  also  be  protected  so  that  they  in  turn  will  be  relieved 
of  anxiety  on  account  of  their  investments  and  be  able  to 
devote  their  energies  toward  supporting  the  government  both 
financially  and  in  other  ways. 

"In  the  statement  submitted  May  7,  1917,  we  submitted 
estimates  of  increases  in  expenses,  taxes  and  interest.  In 
spite  of  some  variations  in  particular  items  of  expense,  the 
total  increase  for  the  year  will  not  vary  much  from  the 
figures  then  submitted. 

"The  expenses  of  the  New  Haven  company  during  the 
past  nine  months  and  its  actual  results  compare  with  the 
estimates  as  follows:  In  arriving  at  the  figures  for  1917 
the  actual  figures  for  the  nine  months  are  used  and  a  close 
estimate  for  the  remaining  three  months. 

Estimate  of  May  7     For  year  1917 

Adamsor.   law    $1,400,000  $1,353,000 

Other   wages    2,100,000  2,Ofi7.000 

Fuel     4,000,000  2,580,000 

Materials    4,000,000  3,600,000 

Interest  500,000  219,000 

Taxes     300,000  220,000 

$12,300,000  $10,039,000 

Based  on  cumulative  expenses  due  to  further  increases  in 
wages  and  other  costs,  the  comparison  for  1918  with  1916 
is  estimated,  as  shown  in  the  table  in  the  next  column,  com- 
pared with  maximum  figures  given  in  May. 

"As  against  these  increases  the  company  has  possible  off- 
sets as  follows,  if  its  petition  for  increased  rates  is  granted 


and  if  it  can  sustain  its  credit  so  that  it  can  improve  facilities 
and  thus  increase  the  volume  of  its  business  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  to  improve  in  its  operating  methods  so  as  to 


Ma.\ 
estimates  in  May 

Adamson  law    $1,600,000 

Other    wages    2.500,000 

Coal   ' 

Materials   

Interest  

Taxes    


Present 
estimates 
$1,353,000 
4,800,000 
3,900,000 
6,740,000 
300,000 
575,000 

$17,668,000 


save  more  per  unit  of  transportation  than  is  possible  with 
its  present  plant: 


(1)  Total  additional  revenue  if  full  15  per  cent  is  granted $2,750,000 

(2)  Amended  class  rates 1 ,250,000 

(3)  Propo'^ed  increases  in  anthracite  coal  rates 300,000 

(4)  Proposed  increases  in  passenger  rates 3,700.000 

Total   estimated  increase  in  revenue,  provided  business  re- 
mains on  or  about  the  present  volume $8,000,000 

"The  total  benefit  from  the  increase  in  revenue  as  above 
plus  the  estimated  savings  for  the  calendar  year  1917  due 
to  better  operation  (estimated  at  $4,000,000)  is  only  $1,- 
961,000  more  than  the  known  increases  in  expenses  for 
the  year  1917.  The  same  increased  revenue  as  shown  above 
and  the  benefit  of  these  same  economies  for  a  full  year 
(estimated  at  about  $5,000,000)  would  be  $4,668,000  less 
than  the  possible  maximum  increase  in  expenses  in  1918. 

"In  conclusion  the  increases  which  we  are  asking  for  are 
intended   for  the  following  purposes: 

"To  meet  increased  expenses,  to  keep  the  road  solvent,  and 
prevent  the  danger  of  financial  collapse  involving  as  it  will 
individuals,  savings  banks,  insurance  companies  and  other 
institutions.  To  keep  the  present  plant  up  to  a  proper  stand- 
ard; to  increase  its  capacity;  to  improve  working  conditions 
for  employees  and  shippers  and  consignees  in  yards,  sta- 
tions, terminals  and  roundhouses,  and  thereby  increase  ef- 
ficiency; to  revive  and  restore  the  confidence  of  security 
holders,  and  to  make  a  fair  return  on  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  devoted  to  the  public  use. 

"The  company  if  it  can  get  this  increased  revenue  must 
continue  for  some  time  to  devote  all  income  above  its  fixed 
charges  and  seven  per  cent  on  the  proposed  preferred  stock 
(if  the  floating  debt  can  be  converted,  to  making  tlie  improve- 
ments so  much  needed  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  great  population 
the  company  is  serving.  If  the  increased  rates  should  result 
in  a  volume  of  net  income  greater  than  now  seems  possible 
and  more  than  the  commission  thinks  is  just,  they  have  the 
power  to  reduce  the  rates  now  suggested.  Under  war,  trans- 
portation and  financial  conditions  existing  in  New  England 
and  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  commission  can 
well  afford  to  lean  in  the  direction  of  liberal  treatment  of 
this  great  transportation  agency  and  grant  all  the  increases 
in  rates  herein   suggested." 

Statement  of  Receiver  Hustis 

"A  fifteen  per  cent  advance  in  freight  rates  will  not  pro- 
vide for  the  single  item  of  increased  payrolls  on  the  Boston 
&  Maine.  Increased  wages  based  on  settlements  already 
made  and  granted  since  January  1  will  amount  to  about 
$3,800,000  a  year.  There  are  now  in  course  of  arbitration 
wage  demands  which  if  granted  will  materially  increase  this 
amount. 

"We  are  informed  that  the  so-called  'Big  Four'  brother- 
hoods have  also  formulated  demands,  which  if  granted,  would 
for  that  class  of  employees  alone  add  at  least  $1,500,000 
additional  to  the  pay  roll  expense.     (From  Januar}-  1  next.) 

"While  the  action  of  the  government  in  regulating  the 
price  of  fuel,  as  well  as  the  charter  prices  of  the  vessels  that 
carry  it,  has  performed  a  useful  purpose,  it  has  not  materially 
relieved  the  New  England  situation. 

"At  government  prices  for  coal  and  government  prices  for 
charter,  and  with  fuel  and  vessels  moving  with  despatch, 
the  cost  of  fuel  based  on  last  year's  consumption  would  be 
increased    bv   at   least    $4,700,000.      In   normal    times    fuel 
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makes  up  about  13  per  cent  of  the  operating  expanses;  for 
the  present  calendar  year  it  will  probably  be  as  much  as  20 
per  cent.  .  .  .  Steel  bars,  castings  and  plates  are 
quoted  at  from  173  per  cent  to  400  per  cent  higher  than 
last  year.  Lumber  has  increased  55  per  cent.  Material  and 
supplies  generally  have  been  increased  64  per  cent.  Some 
of  these  prices  are  higher  than  those  recently  named  by 
the  government  but  it  has  been  impossible  thus  far  to  obtain 
reasonable  deliveries  based  on  government  prices. 

"An  inquiry  recently  made  for  the  duplication  of  an  order 
for  sixty  locomotives  elicited  the  response  that  the  tentative 
price  would  be  in  excess  of  100  per  cent  over  that  of  the 
locomotives  delivered  last  winter.  While  deliveries  of  loco- 
motives are  not  possible  at  the  present  time,  yet  they  must 
soon  be  purchased  and,  if  necessary,  even  at  these  high 
figures,  if  the  present  volume  of  business  continues.  .  .  . 
If  the  dictates  of  public  opinion  are  to  be  followed;  if  the 
population  and  property  of  New  England  are  to  be  protected 
from  a  foreign  enemy  in  time  of  war;  if  the  manufacturer, 
shipper,  and  consumer  of  New  England  and  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  furnished  with  proper  railroad  facilities, 
this  increase  now  sought  for  is  an  absolute  necessity." 

Statement  of  Samuel  Rea 

In  only  two  previous  years,  1903  and  1904,  said  Mr. 
Rea,  was  an  increase  in  operating  revenue  followed  by  a 
decrease  in  the  net.  Such  a  condition,  not  corrected,  would 
mean  a  collapse  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country 
in  this  hour  of  supreme  National  need.  "We  cannot  afford  to 
make  any  mistakes.  It  is  not  a  time  for  panic,  but  neither  is 
it  a  time  for  disregarding  the  facts  of  increasing  e.xpenses,  of 
diminishing  net  operating  income,  of  deferred  maintenance, 
of  lack  of  present  facilities,  and  inability  to  provide  future 
ones." 

Mr.  Rea  thus  summarized  the  salient  factors: 

"(d)  Continuous  increases  in  the  cost  of  labor,  fuel,  sup- 
plies, taxes  and  of  obtaining  new  capital; 

"(6)   Inability  to  secure  and  retain  efficient  labor; 

"(c)  Curt.iil.r.ent  of  maintenance  expenses,  which  cur- 
tailment is  due  in  part  to  inability  to  secure  necessary  labor 
and  materials; 

"(d)  Decrease  in  net  operating  income,  notwithstanding 
large  increase  in  operating  revenues,  in  property  invest- 
ment, in  carload  and  in  trainload; 

"(e)  Reduction  in  surplus  with  consequent  effect  upon 
the  credit  of  the  carriers; 

"(/)  Inability  to  secure  new  capital  by  the  issue  of  stock, 
with  the  consequent  weakening  effect  upon  the  financial 
structure ; 

"(g)  Inability  to  provide  improvements  and  facilities, 
not  only  essential  for  the  traffic  of  today,  but  equally  essen- 
tial for  the  traffic  of  the  future." 

Declaring  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  faces 
increased  operating  expenses  of  over  $74,000,000  a  year, 
Mr.  Rea  attril)uted  this  to  tremendous  advances  in  the  prices 
of  labor,  fuel  and  materials,  as  well  as  higher  taxes.  He 
presented  the  following  summary  of  increased  costs: — 

Increased    fuel    costs $21,450,000 

Increased   materials  costs 14,694,000 

Increased   wages   under   Adamson   law 9,459,000 

Increased  wages  to  employees  other  than  those 

affected   by  the  Adamson   Law 24,748,000 

Increased    taxes     : 3,870,000 

Total     $74,221,000 

Mr.  Rea  reminded  the  commission  that  previous  estimates 
of  increased  costs  had  proved  far  too  low.  He  referred  to 
the  fact  that  his  first  estimate,  presented  to  the  commission 
on  March  22,  1917,  had  placed  the  increased  operating 
expenses  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  at  $42,600,000  per 
year,  whereas  two  months  later  it  was  necessary  to  revise 
this  to  $51,892,000,  and  now,  based  on  present  conditions, 
this  second  estimate  had  been  found  too  low  liv  more  than 
$22,000,000. 

Against  the  increased  costs  of  $74,221,000  per  year  now 


confronting  the  Pennsylvania  system,  Mr.  Rea  estimated  the 
increases  in  rates  already  granted  at  only  $30,000,000,  and 
those  pending  in  commodity  rates  at  $12,500,000  leaving  an 
increase,  unprovided  for,  of  $31,721,000  in  the  cost  per 
annum  of  rendering  transportation   service. 

That  governmental  price  fixing  on  coal,  in  its  present 
status,  offers  no  prospect  of  lower  fuel  costs  was  indicated 
by  Mr.  Rea  in  his  discussion  of  that  subject. 

"The  railroads  are  going  concerns,"  said  Mr.  Rea,  "and 
must  be  operated  and  maintained  upon  a  progressive  basis. 
They  are  a  vital  factor  in  winning  the  war  directly  by  the 
service  rendered  the  government  in  the  transportation  of 
men  and  material  and  also  by  serving  the  shipper  who  is 
serving  the  government.  If  this  transportation  machine 
breaks  down  through  inability  to  secure  efficient  labor  by 
reason  of  inadequate  wage  rates  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war." 

"During  the  nine  months  ending  September,  1917,"  he 
continued,  "our  total  operating  revenues  have  increased  $38,- 
000,000  or  11.68  per  cent,  our  operating  expenses  have  in- 
creased $47,000,000,  or  20.53  per  cent,  while  our  net  operat- 
ing income  has  decreased  $13,380,000,  or  17.09  per  cent." 

The  government  has  recognized  the  increased  cost  of  op- 
eration in  manufacturing  plants.  The  prices  now  fixed  by 
the  government  give  pig  iron  an  advance  of  105  per  cent, 
bituminous  coal  115  per  cent,  copper  68  per  cent,  and  wheat 
156  per  cent. 

"If  this  Commission  takes  the  view  of  this  situation  which 
I  hope  it  will,  the  result  will  be  felt  in  the  future  financing 
of  our  improvements  as  it  will  give  confidence  to  those  fur- 
nishing such  capital.  If  this  Commission  permits  the  rates 
of  these  carriers  to  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  re- 
turn them  adequate  net  operating  income  and  maintains  them 
upon  such  a  basis  the  effect  upon  the  financing  of  their 
needs  will  be  very  great  and  will  tend  to  re-establish  the 
confidence  of  investors." 

ST.4TEMENT    OF    A.    H.     SmITH 

"We  have  been  given  five  cents  with  which  to  pay  an 
increase  of  18  cents  in  expenses,"  said  A.  H.  Smith,  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Central.  "It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  these  railroads  be  kept  in  good  condition. 
They  constitute  the  first  line  of  communication  with  our  ar- 
mies. We  may  put  ships  on  the  ocean,  construct  railroads 
in  Europe,  and  send  our  armies  to  the  front,  hut  we  must 
not  forget  the  great  importance  of  maintaining  in  the  very 
best  of  condition  the  first  line  of  communication  with  our 
supplies  and  people. 

"The  financial  strains  put  upon  them  through  the  rise  in 
prices  and  wages  are  so  great  that  they  have  been  forced  to 
do  things  which  do  not  contribute  to  their  strength  and  effi- 
ciency. The  railways  cannot  accomplish  what  the  government 
itself  has  never  been  able  to  do — keep  labor  at  pre-war 
wages  and  hold  prices  down  to  pre-war  levels.  A  govern- 
ment may  conscript  capital  and  it  may  impress  labor  to 
carry  on  its  work — an  extreme  measure  to  which  we  hope 
ours  will  not  have  to  resort — but  private  corporations  are 
powerless  to  do  this  and  must  compete  in  the  markets  for 
their  capital,  labor  and  supplies. 

"We  estimate  that  at  the  close  of  the  current  year  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  will  show  that  they  have  earned  ap- 
proximately $93,000,000  more  in  gross  revenues  than  they 
did  in  1915;  but  the  changes  have  been  so  great  that  they 
will  have,  after  doing  all  this  extra  work,  actually  less  net 
corporate  income  by  several  millions  than  they  had  in  1915. 

"Our  average  train  load  and  average  car  load  has  been 
increased  greatly.  We  believe  we  have  done  all  that  we 
could  with  the  means  at  hand.  We  have  cut  the  service 
where  that  could  be  done;  we  have  left  undone  things  that 
should  have  been  done,  and  we  have  taken  on  an  extra 
heavy  load  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  plant.  Ob- 
viouslv  all  of  these  resources  have  their  limits." 


Railway  Regulation  and  Control 

Joint    Committee     on     Interstate    Commerce    Begins 
Hearing,  Chairman  Newlands  Urges  Constructive  Policy 


THE  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, of  which  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  of 
Nevada  is  chairman,  began  a  series  of  hearings  at 
San  Francisco  on  November  1,  in  its  general  inquirj'  into 
the  problem  of  railway  and  public  utility  regulation,  on 
which  hearings  were  held  at  Washington  last  Winter  and 
Spring. 

Senator  Newlands  announced  that  the  committee  desired 
particularly  to  hear  from  state  commissioners,  representatives 
of  shippers  and  others  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  intermoun- 
tain  sections  with  reference  either  to  the  general  problem 
or  to  local  problems  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry. 
Max  Thelen,  president  of  the  California  Railway  Commis- 
sion and  representing  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners, 
was  the  first  witness,  being  recalled  for  cross-examination 
on  his  testimony  at  the  Washington  hearing. 
Chairman  Newlands'  Address 

Th?  problem  confronting  the  committee  was  outlined  by 
Chaii'man  Newlands  in  an  address  at  a  luncheon  for  the 
committee  given  by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Club  in  which  he  said 
in  part: 

"Transportation  is  the  great  economic  question  of  the 
day,  surpassing  everything  else  in  point  of  importance  at 
this  time,  for  adequate  transportation  stands  at  the  base  of  a 
successful  prosecution  of  this  war  and  it  will  stand  at  the 
base  of  a  proper  development  of  commerce  after  the  war  has 
ended.  We  all  know  and  believe  that  the  United  States 
has  the  best  railway  system  in  the  world  but  few  of  us  pause 
to  realize  the  energy  and  the  genius  of  the  Americans  who 
led  in  this  great  work  and  developed  it  to  its  present  phe- 
nomenal standard.  The  work  was  entirely  trusted  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  public  hardly  claimed  the  right  to 
interfere  with  it  or  in  any  way  to  endeavor  to  regulate  it. 
Therefore,  naturally,  great  abuses  arose,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  correct  and  the  American  people  took  hold  of  that 
question  with  the  vigor  which  usually  characterizes  them. 
For  years  they  have  been  engaged  in  corrective  and  punitive 
legislation  and  regulation  of  railways  and  have  formed  a 
habit  of  mind  which  is  punitive  and  corrective. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has  now  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  important  that  we  should 
again  enter  upon  a  constructive  era,  realizing  that  almost 
ever)^hing  has  been  done  that  could  have  been  done  in  the 
way  of  punitive  and  corrective  legislation  and  that  we  have 
the  administrative  power  which  is  necessary  to  correct  any 
evils  that  may  now  exist  or  arise  in  the  future. 

"When  this  war  broke  out  we  realized  for  the  first  time 
that  the  railway  facilities  of  this  country,  enormous  as  they 
were,  were  not  adequate  to  the  emergency  which  we  had 
to  encounter.  They  were,  perhaps,  adequate  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  country,  but  they  were  not  adequate 
to  the  enormous  and  abnormal  demands  that  were  thrown 
upon  them  as  the  result  of  the  war. 

"As  a  result  of  the  period  of  depression  existing  before 
the  war  the  railways  were  in  distress  as  to  their  income 
and  they  started  to  practice  economies  which,  as  experience 
has  since  shown,  while  entirely  wise  as  far  as  the  internal 
conditions  of  the  railroads  were  concerned,  were  not  wise 
as  far  as  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  country  in  general. 

"That  is  why  I  am  making  an  appeal  to  this  entire  country 
to  stand  by  and  sustain  a  constructive  policy  regarding  the 
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railroads,  not  so  much  that  the  bondholders  and  stockholders 
may  earn  interest  and  dividends  on  their  investments,  but 
for  the  principal  reason  that  the  public  interests  absolutely 
require  that  these  great  public  agencies  should  be  fully 
developyed  and  that  we  all  should  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  private  capital  in  enlarging  these  facilities  through- 
out the  countr}'. 

"The  war  made  such  demands  upon  the  transportation 
facilities  of  this  countrj'  that  car  shortage  and  coal  shortage 
and  high  prices  have  been  the  result.  These  skyrocket 
prices  which  have  vastly  increased  the  cost  of  living  may  be 
traced  to  a  large  degree  to  the  enforced  economies  of  the 
period  before  the  war. 

"We  ought  to  have  foreseen  such  conditions,  but  now, 
in  order  to  accomplish  anything,  we  have  got  to  get  out  of 
the  punitive  and  correctional  habit  of  mind.  Congress,  I 
regret  to  say,  is  still  in  that  habit  of  mind  because  the 
public  is,  for  Congress  doesn't  lead  public  opinion;  Congress 
follows  public  opinion.  This  does  not  mean  at  all  an 
abandonment  of  the  advantages  which  have  been  gained  in 
the  period  through  which  ^e  have  passed.  There  is  no 
danger  of  our  lapsing  into  the  old  conditions,  where  such 
serious  abuses  existed  as  to  arouse  the  resentment  and  in- 
dignation of  the  entire  public.  All  I  suggest  is  that  the 
public  should  rid  itself  of  the  influence  that  these  abuses 
have  had  upon  its  mind  and  help  the  railroads  to  regain 
the  markets  of  the  world  for  their  loans  and  their  securities; 
markets  which  are  not  open  to  them  now,  partly  because 
railway  securities  are  not  the  safest  securities  they  once 
were  and  partly  because  the  government  is  now  monopolizing 
the  financial  markets. 

"There  are  three  ways  of  furnishing  these  railways  with 
aid  to  bring  them  out  of  their  deplorable  state.  One  is  a 
more  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the 
public  that  will  satisfy  the  investing  public.  Another  is 
national  aid,  furnishing  from  the  public  chest  money  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  public  needs.  A  third  way  is  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of-  the  railroads.  I  don't  pretend  to  suggest 
the  method,  but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of 
meeting  this  question  satisfactorily,  and  it  will  devolve  upon 
this  committee  largely  to  suggest  the  method." 

Testimony 

Among  those  who  entered  appearances  to  indicate  their 
intention  of  testifying  before  the  committee  were:  F.  A. 
Tones,  chairman  of  the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission; 
W.  S.  McCarthy,  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of  Utah ;  Seth  Mann, 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Fred  P.  Griggs, 
of  the  traffic  department  of  the  Associated  Jobbers  of  I-os 
Angeles;  G.  J.  Bradley,  representing  commercial  interests 
of  Sacramento;  F.  M.  Hill,  of  the  Fresno  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation; S.  J.  W'etrick,  of  Seattle;  L.  R.  Bishop,  of  the 
Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce;  J.  C.  Summers,  of  the 
Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  E.  P.  Troy,  of  the 
Public  Ownership  Association.  Most  of  these  said  they 
wished  to  discuss  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  its 
relation  to  the  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  inter- 
mountain  territon.'. 

Mr,  Thelen,  questioned  by  Senator  Cummins,  said  that 
his  opposition  to  the  plan  of  federal  incorporation  of  rail- 
ways was  based  on  the  fact  tliat  the  plan  is  proposed  by 
the  railways  merely  as  an  agency  for  taking  away  from 
the  states  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  police  power  as 
well  as  the  power  to  regulate  rates.    When  a  plan  for  federal 
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incorjjoration  is  presented  to  Congress,  he  said,  it  will  be 
easier  to  take  away  these  powers  of  the  states  by  a  few 
words  in  the  law  than  it  would  be  to  do  so  by  more  direct 
methods. 

Alfred  P.  Thorn,  counsel  for  the  Railway  Executives'  Ad- 
visory Committee,  entered  a  protest  against  this  statement 
of  the  railroads'  attitude,  saying  that  they  have  no  such 
idea;  that  they  have  proposed  that  the  power  of  taxation 
and  the  police  powers  be  reserved  to  the  states  under  federal 
charters  just  as  the  power  of  taxation  of  national  banks 
was  left  to  the  states. 

Mr.  Thelen's  cross-examination  was  continued  by  Repre- 
sentative Sims  and  Senator  Newlands  on  Friday.  Representa- 
tive Sims  asked  if  the  present  system  of  taxation  by  states  does 
not  cause  inequalities  resulting  in  discrimination  by  a  state 
against  interstate  commerce.  Mr.  Thelen  admitted  that 
there  were  inequalities  but  said  they  could  be  corrected  by 
the  federal  government  without  federal  incorporation. 

Senator  Newlands  asked  if  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Com- 
missioners had  reached  any  conclusion  as  to  federal  incor- 
poration. Mr.  Thelen  replied  that  they  are  practically 
unanimous  in  opposing  the  plan  proposed  by  the  railroads 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  any  other  plan,  such 
as  a  plan  for  turning  over  the  property  of  the  railroads  to 
new  corporations  at  a  fair  value.  The  railroad  proposal 
contemplates  an  exchange  of  the  present  securities.  He  said 
that  the  majority  of  .state  commissioners  are  in  favor  of 
federal  regulation  of  security  issues.  The  states,  he  said, 
have  gone  into  this  iield  because  the  federal  government  has 
not,  but  he  recognized  that  the  states  cannot  adequately  su- 
pervise the  issue  of  securities  of  railroads  chartered  in  other 
states  and  that  embarrassments  and  delays  result  from  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  consent  of  several  states.  It  is  im- 
[lortant,  he  said,  that  such  matters  should  be  passed  on 
])romptly  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
be  provided  with  sufficient  machinery  to  enable  it  to  decide 
such  cases  promptly. 

As  to  many  of  the  functions  exercised  by  the  states,  such  as 
regulation  of  stations,  crossings,  investigations  of  accidents, 
etc.,  he  thought  that  the  state  commissions  can  lietter  protect 
the  interests  of  the  public  than  the  federal  government  can, 
but  there  are  many  cases  where  the  states  can  helpfully 
co-operate  with  the  federal  commission.  He  thought  that 
the  federal  government  might  well  establish  a  uniform  meth- 
od of  taxation,  to  be  followed  by  the  states,  while  leaving 
the  actual  taxing  power  in  the  states.  To  this 
Senator  Newlands  assented.  Mr.  Thelen  also  said  that  the 
government  should  do  something  to  prevent  unnecessary 
duplication  of  facilities  but  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
should  depend  on  the  character  of  the  facilities  involved. 

There  has  been  very  little  difficulty  in  California,  he  said, 
as  a  result  of  conflict  between  state  and  interstate  rates, 
but  he  recognized  that  the  existence  of  such  situations  as  are 
involved  in  the  Shrevcport  case  are  very  unfortunate  and 
that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  them.  With  this 
change  he  thought  the  principal  objection  to  the  dual  system 
would  be  eliminated  and  the  national  association  had  in- 
structed the  committee  to  confer  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  a  plan  for  reconciling  conflicts  of 
jurisdiction  by  joint  hearings  on  a  single  record  with  an  en- 
deavor to  reach  a  harmonious  conclusion.  The  ultimate 
jurisdiction,  he  said,  would  he  in  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Thelen  gave  some  figures  showing  the  percentage  of 
state  to  interstate  traffic  on  some  of  the  principal  roads  of 
California.  In  the  case  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  he  said,  44.1  per  cent  of  its  California  business  is  in- 
trastate, while  for  other  roads  the  percentages  were:  South- 
ern Pacific.  56. Q;  Western  Pacific,  27.6;  and  Los  Angeles  & 
Salt  Pake,  24.4, 


Questioned  by  Representative  Esch  regarding  receiver- 
ships Mr.  Thelen  said  that  the  federal  charters  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  had  not  kept  them  from  re- 
ceiverships. He  said  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  federal 
government  would  work  out  a  constructive  plan  for  dealing 
with  receiverships  and  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  itself  acting  as  a  receiver.  The  stock 
and  bond  expert  of  the  California  commission  has  compiled 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  receiverships  of 
the  principal  roads  that  have  become  bankrupt,  to  be  filed 
with  the  committee.  Mr.  Esch  asked  if  a  federal  statute 
against  trespassing  would  not  be  advisable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  states  have  not  acted.  Mr.  Thelen  assented  to 
this  and  said  the  grade  crossing  committee  of  the  national  as- 
sociation had  recommended  such  a  statute  although  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  report  by  the  association.  He  said 
he  would  favor  a  modification  of  the  anti-pooling  and  anti- 
trust laws  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  wasteful  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  and  thought  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission might  issue  certificates  of  public  necessity. 

Senator  Cummins  led  the  witness  into  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  created  by  the  existence  of  weak  roads  that  cannot 
survive  on  rates  which  may  be  profitable  to  their  stronger 
competitors.  This,  Mr.  Thelen  said,  constituted  the  heart 
of  the  railroad  problem  and  offered  an  opportunity  for  a 
constructive  plan.  He  did  not  think  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  railroads  was  a  constructive  one,  but  when  Senator  Cum- 
mins suggested  that  liere  was  his  opportunity  to  be  con- 
structive he  had  no  plan  to  offer.  He  thought  the  plan  of 
having  the  government  subsidize  the  weak  roads  was  im- 
practicable but  that  there  was  some  merit  in  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Cummins  for  grouping  the  railroads  in 
such  a  way  that  the  strong  roads  should  absorb  the  weaker 
lines. 

-A.  State  Commissioner  Who  F.-\vors  Federal  Regu- 
lation 

.\  marked  contrast  to  Mr.  Thelen's  ideas  was  presented 
by  the  testimony  of  E.  O.  Edgerton,  of  the  California  Com- 
mission, who  followed  him.  Mr.  Edgerton  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  complete  and  immediate  federal  control  of  railroads, 
starting  with  railroad  service,  because  a  situation  in  one 
state  cannot  be  adequately  considered  except  in  its  rela- 
tion to  other  states  and  state  commissions  are  concerned  only 
with  their  own  states.  When  the  California  commission 
ordered  the  Santa  Fe  to  build  a  new  line,  although  he 
believed  their  action  was  right,  he  said  it  had  considered 
the  case  only  from  the  standpoint  of  California  without 
knowing  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the  ability  of  the 
road  to  serve  other  states,  and  when  more  cars  are  needed 
the  state  commission  is  naturally  vigorous  in  trying  to  get 
them,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  other  states. 

"Rates  in  one  state  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
rates  in  other  states  and  also  with  tlie  finances  of  the  car- 
rier," he  said.  "We  can't  fix  rates  in  one  state  without  to 
some  extent  affecting  the  ability  of  the  roads  to  give  service 
in  another  state  and  in  interstate  commerce.  It  is  not  right 
that  one  state  should  receive  lower  rates  for  like  service  than 
another  state.  The  federal  government  not  only  should 
have  the  authority  to  regulate  the  issuance  of  securities  but 
it  should  have  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds, 
and  the  authorit}'  that  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  capital- 
ization and  finances  should  also  have  the  power  to  say 
what  the  rates  shall   be. 

"We  have  no  national  railway  policy,"  Mr.  Edgerton 
continued.  "The  railroads  of  the  United  States  have  been 
laid  out  without  reference  to  the  militan,-  needs  of  the  coun- 
try-. One  cabinet  officer  is  pressing  in  the  federal  courts  to 
tear  apart  a  great  railroad  system,  the  Central  Pacific  and 
the  Southern  Pacific,  that  have  always  been  operated  as  one 
system,  while  other  cabinet  officers  are  insistins:  on  the  rail- 
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roads  being  operated  as  a  unit,  to  do  the  job  we  have  in 
hand.  The  railroad  system  has  broken  down,  at  least  to 
die  extent  that  it  cannot  meet  all  the  demands  made  upon  it. 
For  years  past  the  railroads  have  been  calling  attention  to 
the  need  for  increased  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country  and  now  we  see  that  they  were  right. 

"To  me  the  problem  seems  to  be  this:  There  is  a  national 
job  to  be  done.  l"he  job  is  not  being  done.  We  have  been 
proceeding  with  private  ownership  under  regulation.  In- 
stead of  overregulating  the  roads  they  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently regulated.  The  only  chance  for  private  ownership 
is  affirmative  and  constructive  regulation,  not  the  exercise 
of  veto  power.  Fixing  rates  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  by  the 
courts,  just  escaping  the  line  of  confiscation,  is  not  intelligent 
regulation.  We  need  the  kind  of  regulation  that  compels  the 
development  of  railroads  to  meet  the  national  needs.  Either 
private  ownership  under  regulation  must  do  the  job  we  have 
before  us  or  the  government  must.  I  suggest  that  we  give 
over  at  once  the  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
government  ownership,  consider  and  formulate  the  needs  of 
the  country,  put  the  job  up  to  the  railroads  and  ask  their 
terms.  If  the  terms  are  prohibitive  let  the  government  take 
the  job  itself." 

Asked  for  his  views  as  to  the  function  of  the  state  com- 
missions under  a  plan  of  federal  regulation,  Mr.  Edgerton 
said  they  would  be  left  the  vast  field  of  public  utility  regu- 
lation but  as  to  railroads  they  should  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  only,  appearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  frankly  as  partisans  for  their  state  instead 
of  trying  to  act  both  as  partisans  and  in  a  judicial  capacity. 

He  did  not  believe  effective  results  can  be  secured  from 
the  proposed  plan  for  co-operation  between  state  and  federal 
commissions  in  cases  involving  conflicts  of  jurisdiction.  "Co- 
operation is  all  right  when  the  parties  are  agreed,"  he  said, 
"but  co-operation  gets  you  nowhere  in  controversial  matters 
unless  one  party  has  a  club.  Otherwise  the  only  result  can  be 
a  compromise.  Situations  like  that  in  the  Shreveport  case 
should  be  settled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 

On  Monday  William  Gardner,  of  the  Reno  Commercial 
Club,  criticised  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  discriminating  against  the  intermountain 
country.  He  was  followed  by  members  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Nevada  and  Spokane  commercial  interests. 

On  Tuesday  W.  F.  McCarty,  of  the  Utah  Traffic  Bureau, 
testified.  H.  M.  Wade,  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, defended  the  present  system. 

It  is  expected  that  the  hearings  will  close  this  week. 


DENVER  TOURIST  AND  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 

In  the  past  the  railroads  have  had  to  depend  largely  on 
themselves  for  the  creation  of  new  tourist  traffic.  The 
Tourist  and  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Civic 
and  Commercial  Association  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  repre- 
sents the  organized  and  successful  effort  of  a  city  to  attract 
passenger  travel.  The  bureau  is  supported  by  contribu- 
tions from  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Denver.  For 
the  past  two  years  it  has  achieved  substantial  results  under 
the  direction  of  its  executive  secretary,  Harry  N.  Burhans, 
an  experienced  publicity  man.  Its  work  includes  systemat- 
ic advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines  likely  to  reach 
prospective  tourists,  the  distribution  of  literature  describing 
tlie  scenic  attractions  of  the  territory  tributary  to  Denver, 
the  preparation  of  press  stories  on  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  region  and  the  operation  of  branch  offices  for  the  con- 
venience and  information  of  the  public  at  other  cities. 

The  publications  which  carry  bureau'  advertisements  were 
uniformly  selected  with  the  idea  of  achieving  a  maximum 
return.  A  school  journal  reaching  thousands  of  the  teach- 
,ing  profession,  well  known  as  more  addicted  to  travel  than 
any  other  class  of  our  population,  has  been  exceptionally 
productive   of   results.      According   to   a   railroad    publicity 


representative  who  is  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Denver 
organization,  like  advertisements  by  the  bureau  and  the 
railroad  in  the  same  mediums  bring  twice  as  many  inquiries 
to  the  bureau  as  to  the  carrier.  He  attributes  this  fact  to 
the  less  evident  pecuniary  motive  of  the  Denver  organiza- 
tion in  encouraging  travel. 

In  a  like  manner  the  bureau  has  been  able  to  "put  over" 
press  stories  in  national  magazines  which  would  not  con- 
sider accepting  similar  articles  from  a  railroad.  By  way 
of  illustration,  Mr.  Burhans  sometime  ago  engaged  the  serv- 
ices of  a  high-class  Denver  photographer  and  several  pro- 
fessional posers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  scenic  views 
with  a  little  life  in  them.  With  some  pictures  taken  in  this 
way  in  Estes  Park  and  a  descriptive  article  on  its  natural 
beauties  he  approached  the  editor  of  one  of  the  foremost 
American  monthlies,  to  whom  he  offered  the  exclusive 
privilege  to  use  them  free  of  charge.  The  editor  accepted 
the  proposition  and  the  bureau  obtained  the  best  publicity 
it  had  ever  secured.  In  a  similar  manner  the  bureau  has 
published  a  series  of  folders,  copiously  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  Colorado  scenes,  some  of  which  are  in 
colors.  These  pamphlets  have  been  placed  in  the  loliliies 
of  hotels  and  in  the  offices  of  many  industries  and  com- 
mercial houses  to  which  similar  literature  prepared  by  rail- 
roads cannot  gain  entree. 

A  folder,  recently  issued  and  entitled  "Come  Up  to 
Colorado,"  contains  a  full-page  map  of  the  United  States, 
showing  the  distances  of  the  large  cities  of  the  East  and 
iMiddle  West  to  Denver  and  the  distances  from  that  city  to 
the  various  points  of  interest  to  tourists  in  the  West.  The 
map  is  an  ingenious  argument  for  Denver's  claim  for  recog- 
nition as  the  "gateway  to  12  national  parks  and  32  national 
monuments."  The  last  eight  pages  of  the  folder  are  de- 
voted to  detailed  information  concerning  accommodations 
for  visitors  in  Denver  and  Colorado  resorts,  suggestions  as 
to  how  to  "see  Denver"  either  by  trolley  or  automobile,  in- 
structions regarding  the  best  highways  for  motorists  to  use 
to  reach  the  city  from  the  different  directions,  a  detailed 
map  of  the  Denver,  business  district  and  a  railway  and  road 
map  of  the  state. 

The  bureau  has  three  branch  offices,  the  first  of  which 
was  opened  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  the  first  stop  of  a 
large  stream  of  tourists  from  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kan- 
sas. The  object  of  this  office,  obviously,  was  to  encourage 
travelers  to  extend  their  itineraries  to  include  Denver  and 
other  Colorado  points.  A  second  branch  was  established 
at  Kansas  City  and  a  third  at  Chicago.  The  opening  of 
each  office  has  been  accompanied  by  an  aggressive  advertis- 
ing campaign  in  the  newspapers  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing an  initial  clientele.  Those  in  charge  of  the  branches 
have  rapidly  built  up  acquaintanceships  among  prospective 
tourists  and  supplied  them  with  concrete  information  rela- 
tive to  the  attractions  of  Denver  and  Colorado  and  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  taking  various  western  tours.  .\s  no 
preference  is  urged  for  any  of  the  railroads  serving  that 
territory  the  traveling  public  has  not  shown  a  disposition 
to  discount  the  bureau's  representations  as  designed  to  pro- 
duce maximum  passenger  mileage. 

The  tourist  offices  have  increased  their  usefulness  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  work  by  keeping  constantly  in 
touch  with  commercial,  agricultural  and  trade  opportuni- 
ties in  Denver  and  contiguous  territory.  From  chambers 
of  commerce  and  other  sources  in  Colorado  detailed  advice 
concerning  openings  for  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
farmers  are  received.  Consequently,  it  is  not  infrequently 
the  case  that  a  visit  to  a  bureau  office  brings  a  permanent 
ri-sidcnt  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  state.  Likewise,  many 
on  jileasure  tours  are  so  impressed  with  the  desirabilit}'  of 
Colorado  as  a  place  of  residence  that  they  take  advantage 
of  the  business  and  agricultural  opportunities  concerning 
which  the  bureau  is  able  to  furnish  them  concrete  data. 


General    News    Department 


Tht-  Xew  York  Central  now  maintains  schuuls  for  teacliint; 
telegraphy  and  other  station  work  at  Albany,  Utica,  Rochester, 
Corning  and  Kingston. 

By  a  fire  of  unknown  origin  the  freight  house  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  at  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  was  destroyed  on  November  2, 
together  with  ten  loaded  freight  cars  and  a  flour  warehouse 
adjacent;  total  estimated  loss,  $200,000. 

The  Canadian  Pacific,  following  the  report  of  a  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation, has  advanced  the  pay  of  trackmen  30  cents  a  day  on 
the  western  lines  and  40  cents  a  day  on  the  eastern  lines.  Fore- 
men are  advanced  IS  cents  a  day  to  $3.25,  $3.40  and  $3.60. 

Carl  Scholz,  consulting  mining  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Consulting  Engineers  on  Coal  Conservation 
and   Publicity,   for  the  Bureau   of  Mines,   Washington,   D.  C. 

The  freight  handlers  of  Chicago  are  demanding  a  twenty  per 
cent  increase  in  pay  and  have  presented  their  claims  to  the  Rock 
Island,  the  St.  Paul,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal,  the  Pere  Marquette,  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louis- 
ville. 

Most  or  all  of  the  striking  telegraphers  on  tlie  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  returned  to  work.  It  is 
said  that  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  general  advance  of  25  per 
cent  in  wages  which  has  been  granted  by  the  road  to  its  teleg- 
raphers; but  the  train  despatchers  on  the  Northern  division 
have  not  been  taken  back, 

A  compilation  of  state  regulations  regarding  the  housing  of 
railroad  employees,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics, shows  that  eight  states — Arkansas,  Kansas,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina  and  Texas — 
have  laws  requiring  railroads  to  maintain  sheds  over  tracks  where 
car  repair  work  is  regularly  carried  on. 

On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  lines  east  of  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  increases  in  pay  have  been  granted  to  station  employees, 
telegraph  operators  and  clerical  forces  in  the  offices  of  superin- 
tendents, mastej  mechanics,  general  superintendents  and  me- 
chanical superintendents,  efi^ective  October  IS.  The  advances 
granted  will  add  about  $410,000  per  year  to  the  company's  payroll. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  has^made  a  general 
advance  in  the  pay  of  locomotive  enginemen  and  firemen,  fol- 
lowing negotiations  which  have  extended  over  two  months.  The 
eiglit-hour  day  is  adopted,  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  On 
engines  of  moderate  size,  the  runners  receive  an  advance  of  10 
cents  a  hundred  miles ;  on  the  Pacific  type,  20  cents  a  hundred 
miles.  Firemen,  on  engines  having  18-inch  cylinders,  are  ad- 
vanced 20  cents;  on  19-inch  cylinders,  15  cents,  and  on  Pacific 
type,  IS  cents,  the  latter  from  $2.70  to  $2.85. 


Reports  to  a  committee  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  show 
that  on  21  railroads  entering  Chicago  63,000  employees  sub- 
scribed $5,341,000  to  the  First  Liberty  Loan.  The  subscriptions 
by  railway  employees  to  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  have  not  yet 
been  compiled  but  it  is  estimated  that  they  were  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  to  the  first  loan. 


Passengers  Killed  by  Mexican  Bandits 

A  press  despatch  of  November  6  reports  that  a  northbound 
passenger  train  of  the  Mexican  Central  was  dynamited  and 
wrecked  near  Armendariz,  SO  miles  south  of  Chihuahua,  on 
November  4.  It  is  said  that  60  federal  train  guards  were  killed, 
and  that  the  passengers  were  robbed  and  some  of  them  killed. 

Alien  Railway  Employees  Prove  Loyalty 

According  to  H.  E.  R.  Wood,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Chica.go  &  Alton,  154  out  of  160  men  of  foreign 
birth  employed  in  the  Chicago  freight  houses  of  the  .'Mton  bought 
Second  Liberty  Loan  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8,800.  One 
Italian  laborer  mortgaged  his  home  for  $1,000.  on  which  he  must 
pay  6  per  cent  interest,  in  order  to  buy  a  $1,000  Liberty  Loan 
bond.  Greeks  form  the  largest  percentage  of  the  alien  em- 
liloyees  who  bought  bonds,  but  the  list  also  includes  Germans, 
Aiistrians,  Italians,  Poles,  Bohemians  and  other  nationalities. 


Firemen  to  Demand  Wage  Raise 
Locomotive  firemen  are  preparing  to  launch  a  nation-wide  cam- 
paign for  higher  wages.  The  eastern  association,  comprising 
employees  of  all  roads  east  of  Chicago  and  north  of  and  in- 
cluding the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  held  a  meeting  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  November  5,  to  discuss  the  proposed  demands,  and 
the  western  and  southern  association  will  meet  within  a  few 
weeks. 


Railway  Regiments'  Smoke  Fund 

The  railway  supply  companies  have  added  $60  a  month  more 
to  the  Railway  Regiments  &  Tobacco  Fund,  subscriptions  having 
been  received  since  October  31  from  the  following  companies : 

Anti-Creeper  Corporation,  New  York $10  a  month 

Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 10  a  month 

Crucible  Steel  Companv  of  America,  Chicago 10  a  month 

Damascus  Bronze  Ornpan.v,   Pittsburgh,  Pa 10  a  month 

Waterbury   liaifery  Company,   Watcrbury.  Conn 10  a  month 

Western  Railway  Equipment  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo 10  a  month 

The  subscribers  now  total  58,  the  previous  subscribers  being 
given  in  the  Raihcay  Age  Gazette  of  October  26,  page  753,  and 
November  2,  page  810. 

New  York  Port  War  Board 

The  secretary  of  war  announces  the  api)ointmcnt  of  a  board, 
consisting  of  officers  of  the  government  acting  with  the  com- 
mission recently  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  to  co-ordinate  all  harbor  and  terminal  facilities 
with  special  reference  to  the  transportation  of  men  and  materials 
across  the  ocean.  The  chairman  is  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  the  vice-chairman  is  William  R.  Willcox,  chairman  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Port  Development  Commission.  Three 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  and  the  mayor  of  New  York  City 
are  members.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  Irving  T.  Bush, 
president  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company,  operating  extensive 
docks  and  warehouses  in  South  Brooklyn,  New  York  City.  It 
is  understood  that  Mr.  Bush  will  have  a  free  hand  in  the  matter 
of  controlling  all  storage  and  shipping  facilities  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  that  railroad,  terminal  and  lighterage  interests 
will  be  able  to  co-operate  with  greatly  increased  efficiency  in 
the  relief  of  congestion. 


$19,000,000  in  Liberty  Bonds  for  the  Pennsylvania  System 

Returns  which  have  been  compiled  from  all  portions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  including  the  Lines  East  and 
West  of  Pittsburgh,  show  that  a  total  of  122,456  employees 
subscribed  to  the  Second  Liberty  Loan,  taking  altogether 
$9,051,700. 

On  the  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  77,273  individual  subscrip- 
tions were  recorded  for  a  total  of  $5,689,700.  On  the  Lines  West. 
45,183  employees  subscribed  for  $3,362,000  worth  of  bonds. 

As  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  parent  corpora- 
tion of  the  system  subscribed  on  its  own  account,  for  $10,000,000 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan,  the  total  subscriptions  for  the 
company  and  for  the  emplovees  of  the  system,  amount  to 
$19,051,700. 

An  analysis  of  the  subscriptions  on  the  Lines  East  of  Pitts- 
burgh shows  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  money  was  subscribed 
in  small,  or  comparatively  small  amounts.  Out  of  the  total 
77.273  subscriptions,  only  88  were  for  more  than  $1,000  each. 
Payment  in  full  was  made  by  3,471  employees  of  the  Lines  East, 
while  71,802  subscribed  under  the  installment  plan,  by  which  they 
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will  save  the  price  of  the  bonds  out  of  their  future  wages,  making 
payment  in  the  ten-month  period  ending  August  15  next. 

The  campaign  for  subscriptions  among  the  employees  of  the 
entire  Pennsylvania  system  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Local  Liberty  Loan  committees  were 
organized  on  all  divisions,  and  in  all  shops  and  departments. 
Nearly  2,000  men  were  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  solicita- 
tion, and  every  one  of  the  quarter-million  employees  of  the  sys- 
tem was  personally  urged  to  "buy  a  bond." 


Christmas  Boxes  for  France 

Uncle  Sam  is  determined  that  all  his  nephews  fighting  in 
France  shall  have  as  big  Christmas  boxes  as  relatives  and 
friends  here  want  to  send  them — up  to  20  lb. — if  mailed  early 
enough.  The  French  government,  because  of  inadequate  rail 
facilities,  cannot  carry  parcel-post  packages  weighing  over  7 
lb. ;  but  the  United  States  War  Department  announces  that  it  will 
take  Christmas  packages  for  the  American  expeditionary  forces 
in  France,  and  carry  them  over  the  lines  there  wHch  have  been 
built  and  are  being  operated  by  our  nine  railway  regiments.  The 
Post  Office  Department  directs  that  Christmas  packages  (not 
over  20  lb.  each)  be  sent  in  care  of  the  Commanding  General,  at 
Pier  J,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Articles  must  be  packed  in  a  wooden 
box  not  more  than  two  cubic  feet  in  extent,  well  strapped,  and 
with  either  a  hinged  or  a  screwed  top.  No  perishable  foodstufifs 
may  be  sent.  The  box  should  be  marked  to  indicate  it  is  a  Christ- 
mas package,  and  should  reach  Hoboken  not  later  than  December 
5.    The  rate  of  postage  is  12  cents  a  pound. 


Conductors  and  Trainmen  to  Ask  Wage  Increase 

New  wage  scales  for  200,000  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  and  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  were 
agreed  upon  unanimously  at  a  conference  of  the  officers  and 
committee  chairmen  of  these  two  brotherhoods  at  Chicago,  con- 
cluded on  November  6.  These  demands  will  be  presented  to  all 
railroads  about  December  1.  On  passenger  rims  of  155  miles  or 
less  per  day  they  will  ask  for  not  less  than  $5.43  per  day  or  $162.90 
per  month  for  conductors;  $4.65  per  day  or  $139.50  per  month  for 
ticket  collectors ;  $4.50  per  day  or  $135.00  per  month  for  baggage 
electricians;  $3.88  per  day  or  $116.40  per  month  for  baggage- 
men ;  $3.61  per  day  or  $108.30  per  month  for  flagmen  and 
brakemen.  Overtime  is  to  be  calculated  at  one-eighth  of  the 
day  rate  per  hour.  Passenger  runs  on  short  turn  around,  not 
to  exceed  80  miles,  shall  be  paid  overtime  for  all  time  on  duty 
or  held  for  duty  in  excess  of  eight  hours  within  ten  consecutive 
hours.  Passenger  brakemen  who  do  not  lie  of¥  of  their  own 
accord  shall  receive  a  monthly  guarantee. 

Through  and  irregular  freight,  snow  plow  and  circus  trains : 
Conductors,  $5.30  per  day;  flagmen  and  brakemen,  $3.81  per  day. 

Local,  way  freight,  mixed,  pickup  or  drop,  mine,  roustabout, 
pusher  or  helper,  wreck  and  construction  service:  Conductors, 
$5.80  per  day;  flagmen,  $4.29  per  day. 

Yard  service  :  Foremen,  days,  $5.30  ;  night,  $5.50  ;  helpers,  days, 
$5.00;  night.  $5.20. 

All  rates  in  freight  and  yard  service  are  for  eight  hours  or 
less,  100  miles  or  less ;  overtime  pro  rata. 


It  Is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend 

John  Skelton  Williams,  controller  of  the  currency,  has  made 
the  following  statement :  "When  the  railroads  shall  have  laid 
frankly  before  the  commission  the  facts  and  figures  which  will 
show  so  conclusively  the  extent  to  which  the  rates  now  in  force 
are  insufficient  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  roads  and  to  enable 
them  to  perform  efficiently  their  public  functions  under  the 
present  unusual  and  extraordinary  conditions,  we  have  no  right 
to  doubt  that  the  decision  which  the  commission  will  reach  will 
be  one  which  its  superior  knowledge  and  painstaking  study  of 
the  whole  situation  will  in  every  way  justify,  and  that  the  relief 
needed  will  be  promptly  accorded. 

"If  a  way  cannot  be  found  now  to  reduce  promptly  the  prices 
of  materials  and  the  cost  of  labor  to  a  normal  basis,  and  this, 
for  the  present,  is  hopeless,  it  seems  clear,  on  the  facts  before 
us,  that  a  revision  and  modification  of  the  fabric  of  rates  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  have  become  imperative. 

"If  the  relief  which  is  manifestly  required  at  this  time  is 
granted,  I  believe  that  confidence  in  our  railroad  securities  will 
be  revived  and  a  basis  established  for  new  financing  and  for  pro- 


ceeding with  new  development  and  construction  work,  which  is 
now  so  greatly  needed.  The  beneficent  influence  and  effect  of 
such  action  would  be  felt  instantly  throughout  the  entire 
country." 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association  Exhibit 

The  success  of  the  exhibit  of  the  National  Railway  .\ppli- 
ances  Association,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Coliseum  and 
Annex,  Chicago,  on  March  18  to  21,  1918,  is  now  assured,  appli- 
cations for  225  spaces  having  been  received  up  to  November  1. 
The  total  number  of  spaces  available  at  the  exhibit  last  year 
was  234.  By  rearrangement  of  the  floor  plan  to  accommodate 
a  larger  number  of  e.xhibitors,  30  additional  spaces  have  been 
provided  this  year,  making  a  total  of  264  spaces,  which  will  be 
available. 


Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago 

The  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  Car  Foremen's  Association 
of  Chicago  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Morrison  on  Monday, 
November  12.  A  paper  on  Wood  and  Steel  Car  Construction 
will  be  presented  by  H.  S.  Sackett,  timber  engineer  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gi-'cs  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pu^ 
lishcd  only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for   each  month. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt.  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regtilar  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier.  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation,  B.  &  O..  Mt.  Royal  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Xext  con- 
vention, Tanwary,  191S,  Chicago. 

Association  of  Railway  Teiecraph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Superintendent  of  Telegraph.  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson.  Ind. 
Next  meeting,  November  22,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Ciub.— James  Powell.  Grand  Trunk.  P.  O.  Box  7.  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Windsor  Hotel.  Montreal.  Que. 

Canadian  Society  ok  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal  One.  Regular  meetings.  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November.  December,  Februarv,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  9F  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline.  841  Lawlor  Ave, 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July 
and  August,  Morrison  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings.  2d  Friday  in  Januarv,  Mav.  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March.  Hotel  Statler.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  ClVb. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  10]  Carcw  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May.    September  and   November,   Hotel   Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d 
Tuesday,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter.  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meeting^,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856.  Transportation  Bldg.. 
Chicago. 

Investment  Bankers"  Association  of  America. — Frederick  R.  Fenton.  11 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  Next  annual  convention,  November  12-14, 
Hotel   Belvedere.   Baltimore,   Md. 

New  England  R-aii.road  Clur.— W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  .^tlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mnss.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,    Aueust   and    September,    Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Clue. — Harry  P.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  AuRust, 
29  W.   39th  St.,   New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe.  623 
Brisbane  Bide.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings.  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,   Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club. — W.  S.  Wollner.  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern   Pacific  R.  R.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart.  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peor-a.  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson  Hotel,   Peoria. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgpi. — J.  B.  Anderson.  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburjjh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except 
June,  Julv  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms.  Colonial 
Anne-x   Hotel,   Pittsburgh. 

Richmond  Railroad  Ci-ub. — F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  &  0.,  Richmond,  Va.  Club 
has  been  suspended  until  after  the  war. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Reurular  meetincs,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  St.  Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  T.  Merrill.  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Recular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January.  March.  May, 
July,  September.  November,  lb  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel.  Atlanta. 

TiAFFic  Club  of  Chicago. — C.  B.  Sinaer,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  SAope,  291  Broadway.  New  York. 
Regular  meetintrs,  last  Tuesdav  -n  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August,    Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel.    New   York. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club.— L.  Kon,  Immigration  .^Rent.  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept   Tune.    lulv   and  August,   Winnineg. 

W*estirn  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor.  1 1 12  Karpen  Bldg..  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August.   Hotel    Sherman.   Chicago. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. — Edgar  S.  Nethercut.  Secretary.  1735 
Monadnnck  Block.  Chicago.  111.  Regular  meeting,  first  Monday 
in  month,  except  January.  July  and  August.  Extra  meetings  jrenerally 
on   other  Monday   evenings  except   in   Jtily  and  August. 
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The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio  recently  granted  an 
application  by  the  railroads  for  authority  to  continue  until  May 
1,  1918,  intrastate  demurrage  rates  which  expired  on  November  1. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  in  a  decision  rendered 
on  October  23,  denied  the  application  of  the  railroads  in  that 
state  for  an  advance  of  IS  cents  a  ton  in  coal  and  coke  freight 
rates. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
have  estabHshed  a  joint  embargo  committee,  with  headquarters 
at  New  liaven.  Richard  Hackett,  assistant  to  the  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Haven,  is  chairman. 

The  mayor  of  Providence,  R.  L,  has  asked  Judge  Lovett  to 
suspend  for  30  days  his  order  forbidding  the  use  of  coal  cars 
for  the  transportation  of  gravel  and  other  road  material,  five 
important  highway  improvements  in  that  city  having  been  begun 
and  being  now  unfinished. 

According  to  estimates  made  at  Columbus  on  October  31 
the  number  of  cars  of  coal  shipped  to  Ohio  points  on  the  day 
fixed  by  the  Priority  Board,  when  that  State  was  to  have  all 
of  the  shipments  of  all  of  the  mines  tributary  to  the  state,  was 
3,000. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Transportation  Association  of  the 
South  and  East  has  issued  a  circular  appealing  to  growers,  ship- 
pers and  receivers  to  do  away  with  the  great  waste,  everywhere 
evident,  in  getting  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  markets.  This 
waste  is  depjorable  at  any  time,  but  it  is  more  so  at  this  time  in 
the  face  of  our  patriotic  duty.  Everybody  can  help  by  using 
stronger  containers,  strong  enough  to  carry  the  goods  to  destina- 
tion safely ;  by  carefully  selecting  and  packing  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles so  that  they  will  not  deteriorate  before  reaching  market,  and 
by  plainly  marking  each  package  I.  c.  1.  shipments. 


In  another  order,  designated  Supplement  B  to  priority  order 
No.  1,  Judge  Lovett  orders  the  cancellation  of  Priority  Order 
No.  1  dealing  with  the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal  for 
transshipment  by  vessel  to  ports  on  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan,  eflfective  November  1. 


Large  Coal  Movement  by  Railroads 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  received  reports  indicating  that 
the  efforts  of  the  railroads  and  coal  shippers  to  prevent  the 
threatened  coal  shortage  in  the  Northwest  during  the  coming 
winter  have  been  more  successful  than  seemed  possible  during 
the  summer.  With  five  weeks  or  more  left  before  the  close  of 
navigation  on  the  great  lakes  23,348,100  of  the  29,000.000  tons 
which  it  was  estimated  will  be  required,  have  already  been  sent 
to  the  Northwest. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  is  now  directing  efforts  to 
the  work  of  insuring  an  adequate  coal  supply  for  domestic  and 
industrial  uses  of  coal  in  all  other  sections  of  the  country.  While 
a  greater  supply  of  coal  has  been  mined  and  shipped  than  ever 
before  the  difficulty  today  is  that  the  consumption  all  over  the 
country  is  greater  than  ever  before.  • 


Priority  for  Coal  from  Mines  in  Wyoming  and  Utah 

Robert  S.  Lovett,  administrative  oflicer  under  the  provision  of 
the  priority  shipments  act,  has  issued  priority  order  No.  3,  direct- 
ing railroads  serving  coal  mines  in  the  Utah  and  Wyoming  coal 
fields  to  give  priority  rights  on  coal  to  the  section  of  the  country 
west  and  northwest  of  these  fields.  The  order  applies  to  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  the  Utah 
Railway,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Western  Pacific.  These  roads  are  directed  to 
supply  daily  to  the  lines  in  the  Utah  and  Wyoming  coal  fields 
all  or  so  many  of  the  empty  box  and  single-deck  stock  cars  mov- 
ing west  or  northwest  over  their  lines  as  may  be  required  to 
transport  coal  ready  for  shipment  west  or  northwest,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  such  cars  are  being  moved.  All  cars 
of  every  kind  loaded  with  commercial  coal  and  destined  to  points 
west  and  northwest  of  point  of  shipment  shall  have  preference  in 
shipment,  after  transporting  (a)  railroad  fuel  supply;  (b)  live 
stock  and  perishalile  freight,  including  sugar  beets;  (c)  Govern- 
ment shipments;  and  (d)  commodities  to  and  from  smelting 
plants  sufficient  to  keep  same  in  operation. 


General  Travel  Conditions 

All  passenger  transportation  facilities  report  unusual  business 
and  a  continuation  of  capacity  passenger  traffic  is  predicted ;  not 
alone  on  American  railways,  but  on  all  available  Transatlantic 
and  Transpacific  passenger  carrying  steamers.  This  business  is 
almost  altogether  commercial  and  military;  very  little  of  it  is 
tourist  traffic.  There  is  a  general  feeling,  however,  that  with  the 
second  liberty  loan  out  of  the  way  and  the  new  National  Army 
settled  in  its  routine  of  training  and  camp  life,  there  will  be  at 
least  a  normal,  if  not  an  unusual  tourist  traffic  to  Florida,  Gulf 
Points,  and  Southern  California.  California  expects  one  of  its 
biggest  seasons.  The  hotels  have  made  arrangements  for  better 
accommodation  and  more  rooms.  The  national  park  tourist  sea- 
son which  has  just  closed  has  been  an  unprecedented  one,  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  parks  has  not 
been  a  mere  increase  in  local  travel.  There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  eastern  travelers  in  all  of  the  great 
national  play-grounds  of  the  West.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  looks  forward  confidently  to  a  still  heavier  travel  in  the 
season  of  1918;  and  also,  at  present,  is  planning  to  entertain 
people  in  the  parks  where  winter  sports  are  being  developed 
during  the  coming  winter  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 
Ski  courses  will  be  constructed  in  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  and  perhaps  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Both  of  these  parks 
are  accessible  throughout  the  winter. — American  Express  Co.'s 
Travel  Bulletin. 


Council  of  National  Defense  Asks  State  Co-operation  for  Car 
Efficiency 

The  Council  of  National  Defense,  section  of  co-operation  with 
states,  has  addressed  a  bulletin  to  the  state  councils  of  defense 
asking  "Will  you  help  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  transporta- 
tion agencies?" 

The  bulletin  quotes  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Car  Service  relative  to  freight  car  efficiency  and  then 
continues : 

"The  state  councils  of  defense  can  render  a  valuable  and 
patriotic  service  by  endeavoring  to  procure  compliance  with  those 
suggested  regulations  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  ship  or  receive 
freight.  Your  local  organizations  should  be  instructed  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  transportation  of  all  kinds  in  the  present 
emergency,  and  they  should  be  asked  to  report  to  you  cases 
which  come  to  their  attention  and  \\h\c\\  they  are  unable  to 
correct,  where  shippers  fail  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  these 
regulations.  If  it  should  develop  that  any  shipper  or  receiver  of 
freight  is  delinquent,  it  is  suggested  that  the  matter  be  brought 
to  his  attention  by  means  of  a  post  card,  urging  his  compliance 
as  a  patriotic  duty,  and  if  the  matter  can  not  be  corrected  in 
tliat  manner  that  some  member  of  your  council  or  the  local 
organization  visit  him  personally  and  endeavor  to  explain  the 
importance  at  this  time  of  conserving  all  tran.sportation  agencies 
as  much  as  possible.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  country  today  exceeds  that  of  any  former  period, 
and  th.it  conditions  created  by  the  war  have  resulted  in  the  with- 
drawal of  many  transportation  agencies  from  their  normal  and 
usual  activities. 

"This  makes  it  necessary  that  the  fullest  possible  use  should 
be  made  of  all  transportation  agencies,  including  not  only  the 
steam  railroad,  which  is  of  course  the  most  important,  but  such 
other  agencies  as  the  motor  truck,  the  electric  lines,  and  the 
waterways.  Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  the 
maximum  use  of  all  of  these  agencies  and  in  such  way  as  will 
contribute  most  to  the  public  good. 

"The  commission  on  car  service  of  the  railroads'  special  com- 
mittee on  national  defense  has  created  local  committees  in  80 
cities.  Your  committees  can  doubtless  work  to  best  advantage 
in  co-operation  with  such  of  the  railroads'  committees  as  are 
established  in  your  State." 

The  bulletin  is  dated  November  1  and  is  signed  by  W.  S. 
Gifford,  director,  and  George  L.  Porter,  chief  of  section. 
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PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

Oliver  H.  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  public  utilities  commission 
of  Ohio,  died  at  Columbus,  on  October  28,  at  the  age  of  52. 


COURT   NEWS 

Railroad  May  Attack  Interstate  Commerce   Commission's   Awards 
as  to  Discrimination 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Third  Circuit,  holds  that  an 
award  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  favor  of  a 
shipper  on  account  of  discrimination  in  furnishing  cars  is  only 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  amount  of  the  damages,  and  in  an 
action  thereon  the  railroad  may  attack  the  amount.  If  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  award  is  incorrect,  the  jury  should 
follow  the  evidence  and  reject  the  award.  The  court  stated  that 
it  did  not  decide  the  question  whether  a  plaintiff  can  recover 
more  than  the  commission  awards,  but  undoubtedly  the  railroad 
may  prove  that  the  sum  is  too  large. — Pennsylvania  vs.  Minds, 
244  Fed.  53.     Rehearing  denied  October  8.  1917. 


Danger  of  Swaying  Cars  at  Curves  and  Grades  Assumed  by 
Passengers 

A  female  passenger  was  being  shown  to  another  seat  by  the 
conductor  when  she  was  thrown  to  the  floor  of  the  aisle  by 
a  sudden  lurch  of  the  car  as  it  rounded  a  sharp  curve.  In  an 
action  for  her  injuries  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth 
Circuit,  reversed  a  judgment  of  the  district  court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  West  Virginia  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
holding  that  swaying  or  lurching  of  cars  necessarily  incident  to 
proper  operation  of  fast  passenger  trains  at  curves  in  the 
track,  necessary  because  of  the  nature  of  the  [mountainous] 
country,  whereby  a  passenger  is  injured,  does  not  charge  the 
railroad  with  negligence.  The  risk  thereof  is  assumed  by  the 
passenger. — Chesapeake  &  Ohio  vs.  Needham,  244  Fed.  146. 
Decided  July  5,  1917. 


Contributory  Negligence  of  Automobile  Passenger 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  for  personal  injuries  it  appeared 
that  the  plaintiff  and  six  others  were  taking  a  pleasure  ride 
in  an  automobile,  when  it  struck  the  side  of  a  train  at  a  grade 
crossing,  killing  some  and  injuring  others  of  the  riders.  The 
plaintiff  knew  they  were  approaching  a  crossing,  and  was  sitting 
on  the  knee  of  another  of  the  party  on  the  front  seat  beside  the 
driver.  The  view  of  the  track  was  obstructed  by  a  building 
until  they  were  within  15  feet  of  it,  when  it  could  be  seen  for 
2,000  feet.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Third  Circuit,  held 
that  it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  as  of  the  driver 
to  look  out  for  the  train  and  give  warning  of  its  approach,  and 
that  under  the  undisputed  facts  she  was  chargeable  with  con- 
tributory negligence,  which  defeated  a  right  of  recovery. — Bell 
vs.  West  Jersey  &  Seashore,  244  Fed.  104.    Decided  July  30,  1917. 


Hours  of  Service  Act— Emergencies 

A  despatcher  intended  to  have  carloads  of  live  stock  picked  up 
by  a  certain  train,  but  through  inadvertence  and  oversight  failed 
to  give  the  necessary  orders.  To  avoid  holding  the  live  stock 
until  the  next  day,  and  causing  loss  and  damage  to  the  shipper 
and  the  company,  he  ordered  the  cars  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
train  which,  owing  to  unexpected  and  unforeseen  delays,  did 
not  leave  the  station  where  they  were  picked  up  until  the  operator 
had  been  on  duty  more  than  the  legal  period — 13  hours.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  holds  that  there  was 
no  emergency  justifying  the  excess  service  under  section  2  of 
the  Hours  of  Service  Act. 

A  train  despatcher  was  misinformed  as  to  the  time  of  arrival 
of  a  train  load  of  silk  to  be  delivered  to  his  road  by  a  con- 
necting road.  Wishing  to  move  the  train  with  promptness,  he 
kept    an    operator    on    duty    for    more    than    the    legal    period — 


\>  liuurs — to  hold  another  train  and  receive  orders  in  reference 
thereto,  and  thus  permit  the  prompt  moving  of  the  silk  train.  It 
is  held  there  was  no  emergency  justifying  the  operator's  excess 
service. 

.'\  telegraph  operator  was  kept  on  duty  more  than  the  legal 
!)eriod,  9  hours,  because  part  of  a  freight  train  was  derailed  on 
account  of  a  draw  bar  pulling  out  of  one  of  the  cars  and  falling 
on  the  track,  thereby  delaying  a  passenger  train  in  reaching 
his  station,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hold  him  on  duty  until  such 
train  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  mail  and  caring 
for  passengers  on  its  arrival.  It  is  held  the  excess  service  was 
caused  by  an  emergency,  and  was  justified. 

A  train  was  delayed  in  leaving  a  station  owing  to  broken 
packing  rings  in  one  of  the  cylinders  of  the  engine,  making  it 
necessary  to  send  for  a  relief  engine.  It  is  held  that  this  was 
not  such  an  emergency  as  justified  keeping  the  operator  at  such 
station  on  duty  more  than  the  legal  period,  9  hours,  since  while 
the  word  "emergency,"  as  used  in  the  act  does  not  mean  an 
extraordinary  emergency  as  used  in  some  statutes,  it  means  more 
than  ordinary  mistakes  and  negligences,  which  happen  in  the 
practical  operation  of  railroads. — United  States  vs.  Missouri 
Pacific,  244  Fed.  38.     Decided  June  5,  1917. 


Hours  of  Service — Computation 

X  telegraph  operator  was  on  duty  regularly  from  7  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  M.  On  one  occasion  he  was  excused  from  1.30  p.  m.  to 
3  p.  M.,  when  he  returned  to  duty  and  remained  on  duty  until 
5.10  p.  M.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Eighth  Circuit,  holds 
that  the  24-hour  period  commenced  at  7  A.  M.,  and  the  fact 
that  the  operator  was  on  duty  for  more  than  9  hours  in  the 
24-hour  period  commencing  at  3  P.  M.  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
Hours  of  Service  statute.  The  railroad,  being  the  party  which 
must  obey  the  law,  the  court  said,  "ought  in  all  fairness  to 
know  before  the  employee  is  permitted  to  work  just  what  is 
being  done  with  reference  to  hours  of  service,  so  that  the  law 
may  not  be  violated.  It,  therefore,  by  agreement  with  its  em- 
ployee fixes  the  time  that  the  hours  of  service  shall  commence, 
and  when  they  shall  end.  This  being  done,  an  inspector  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  appears,  and  .looking  over  the 
record  of  the  hours  of  service,  arbitrarily  and  contrary  to  the 
agreement  between  the  railway  companj-  and  the  employee, 
establishes,  after  the  service  has  been  rendered,  a  different 
time  for  the  commencement  of  the  24-hour  period,  and,  by  com- 
bining certain  isolated  hours  of  service  performed  on  different 
days,  seeks  to  show  a  violation  of  the  law.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  law  or  justice  will  not  permit  this  to  be  done. 

"It  is  claimed  that  any  construction  of  the  law  which  will 
permit  the  railway  company  to  do  that  which  is  alleged  to  have 
been  done  w'ould  nullify  the  statute.  To  show  that  this  is  so.  it 
is  contended  that,  a  9-hour  operator  might  be  required  to  work 
for  17  hours  without  rest.  For  instance,  taking  the  employee 
described  for  illustration,  it  is  claimed  that  he  could  be  worked 
from  7  A.  M.  to  8  a.  m.  on  September  6th,  and  then  be  excused 
from  duty  until  11  p.  M.  of  the  same  day,  and  then  be  required 
to  work  through  until  7  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  he  again 
would  be  obliged  to  begin  his  regular  day's  work,  and  work 
through  until  4  p.  M.  that  day.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
instance  of  this  kind  is  shown  to  have  ever  occurred,  and  the 
improbability  that  it  will  ever  occur,  we  may  say,  in  the  language 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  vs.  A.  T.  &  S.  F..  220 
U.  S.  37.  'This  hardly  is  a  practical  suggestion.'  If  any  such 
abuse  of  the  law  shall  happen.  Congress  undoubtedly  will 
regulate  the  matter  by  proper  legislation.  The  employee  men- 
tioned had  an  unbroken  rest  between  the  time  when  he  finally 
quit  work  on  September  6th  and  the  time  when  he  resumed 
his  duties  on  September  7th  of  13  hours  and  SO  minutes,  so 
that  it  appears  that  he  was  not  overworked  or  deprived  of  a 
proper  period  of  rest.  In  using  the  expression  'any  twenty-four 
hour  period'  Congress  did  not  intend  to  describe  what  should 
constitute  in  any  one  particular  case  .a  24-hour  period.  The 
time  when  an  employee  should  go  to  work  and  when  he  should 
be  allowed  to  quit,  provided  the  law  was  not  violated,  was  left 
to  the  agreement  between  the  employee  and  the  employer.  It 
would  seem  natural  that  an  employer  might  on  occasions,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  employees,  or  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
traffic,  permit  or  require  an  operator  to  divide  his  usual  hours 
of  service." — United  States  vs.  Missouri  Pacific,  244  Fed.  38. 
Decided  June  5.  1917. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  inquiring  for  Mikado  type 
locomotives. 

The  Atlanta  &  West  Point  is  inquiring  for  Santa  Fe  type 
locomotives. 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  is  inquiring  for  eight-wheel 
switching  locomotives. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  is  inquiring  for 
2  six-wheel  switching  locomotives. 

The  Egyptian  State  Railways  have  ordered  70  ten-wheel 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul's  order  for  equipment 
for  the  Othello-Tacoma  electrified  section,  reported  in  last  week's 
issue,  is  divided  as  follows:  10  electric  locomotives  and  3  sub- 
stations from  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; 7  locomotives  and  5  substations  from  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

The  Russian  Government's  order  for  1,500  locomotives  re- 
ported in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  October  5  and  that  for 
30,000  freight  cars  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
October  26  have  not  yet  been  definitely  signed,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  work  will  be  begun  on  these  contracts  as  soon  as  final 
arrangements  have  been  made. 

The  United  States  War  Department.— The  French  Govern- 
ment was  incorrectly  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
October  19  as  having  placed  orders  through  the  United  States 
Government  for  640  locomotives.  This  report  was  confused  with 
orders  placed  by  the  United  States  Government  for  its  own  uses 
in  France  and  included  not  640  locomotives,  but  920.  Orders 
were  placed  by  the  War  Department  for  our  own  uses  overseas 
with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  600  additional  SO  hp. 
gasolene  locomotives,  20  150  hp.  gasolene  locomotives,  and  for 
300  additional  80-ton  Consolidation  locomotives  which  will  follow 
the  680  now  being  built.  The  United  States  Government  has  also 
ordered  30  small  saddle  tank  steam  locomotives  from  the  Vulcan 
Iron  Works.  It  thus  results  that  the  War  Department  has  placed 
orders,  since  the  middle  of  July,  for  no  less  than  2,014  locomo- 
tives, a  large  number  of  which  have  already  been  built  and 
shipped.  Of  this  lotal  number  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
received  1,834,  the  American  Locomotive  Company  150,  and  the 
\'ulcan  Iron  Works  30. 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  Company,  Warren,  Ariz., 
is  inquiring  for  40  tank  cars. 

The  Gardener  Extract  Company,  Basic  City,  Va.,  is  inquiring 
for  S  8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  Kansas  Oil  Refining  Company,  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  is  in- 
quiring for  25  8,000-gal.  tank  cars. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  ordered  1,500  bo.\  cars  from  the 
Mount  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company  and  400  general 
service  cars  from  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  United   States   Government  has   placed   orders   for  4,975 
additional  freight  cars  for  use  of  the  American  forces  overseas. 
The  division  of  the  order  is  as  follows : 
No,  Type  Builder 

j/v)  Box St.  Louis  Car. 

.^ Box Central  Car  &  Loco. 

4C0 Box Mt.  Vernon. 

rno Box   (with  Ruerite) Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

500 Box   (with  guerite) Pullman. 

375'  High  side  gondola .'Standard  Steel. 

350 High  side  gondola Standard  Steel. 

500 '[ Low  side  gondola Pressed  Steel. 

500 Low  side  gondola Cambria. 

I25 Tank Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

" Tank Gen.  Am. 

Refrigerator Haskell  &  Barker. 

\ Flat Southern. 
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Don  L.  Clement,  eastern  railway  representative  of  Pratt  & 
Lambert,  BufTalo,  N.  Y.,  with  offices  in  New  York,  has  received 
a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  35th  Regiment  Railway 
Engineers,  now  stationed  at  Rockford,  111. 

The  Balkwill  Manganese  Crossing  Company,  1808  East  82nd 
street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  formed  as  a  holding  company 
to  take  over  the  Balkwill  patents.  The  holding  company  will 
license  crossing  manufacturers  to  manufacture  the  Balkwill  cross- 
ing under  the  Balkwill  patents. 

The  National  Railway  Appliance  Company,  New  York,  has 
been  made  the  eastern  and  southern  representative  of  the  Valley 
Steel  Company  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  will  handle  its  full 
line  of  axles,  locomotive  driving  axles,  piston  rods,  side  rods, 
crank  shafts,  in  normal  or  heat  treated  grades. 

Chas.  A,  Carscadin,  president  of  the  National  Car  Equipment 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago.  James  H.  Slawson, 
vice-president  of  the  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  National  Car  Equipment  Company. 

E.  A.  Hawks,  of  Detroit,  has  been  appointed  special  representa- 
tive for  the  Youngstown  Steel  Car  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Hawks  will  handle  the  selling  of  the  products  of  this  con- 
cern to  certain  railway  companies,  and  also  among  the  auto- 
mobile companies.  His  office  is  Dime  Bank  building,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

The  Consolidated  Boarding  &  Supply  Co.,  1838  Transportation 
building,  Chicago,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Mosher  &  Craw- 
ley Company.  There  are  no  changes  in  the  financial  end  of  the 
business.  Geo.  H.  Mosher  and  M.  D.  Crawley,  the  partners  in 
this  firm,  are  both  known  to  many  railway  men  as  they  have 
been  associated  together  in  this  work  for  the  past  20  years. 

In  the  announcement  in  last  week's  issue  that  Clement  F. 
Street  had  opened  an  office  as  consulting  mechanical  engineer  at 
50  Church  street,  New  York,  the  words  "the  present  Locomotive 
Stoker  Company  of  which  Mr.  Street  was  a  vice-president"  gave 
an  incorrect  impression.  Mr.  Street  still  is  a  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company  and  any  work  that 
he  may  do  as  consulting  mechanical  engineer  will  be  supple- 
mentary to  his  duties  in  these  capacities. 

Norman  B.  Hickox  has  been  appointed  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  National  X-Ray  Reflector  Company,  Chicago. 
E.  H.  Cameron,  sales  manager,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  company  and  is  now  located  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Hugh  D. 
Butler,  manager  Chicago  sales,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
sales  manager,  and  Guy  R.  Hastings,  assistant  manager  Chicago 
sales,  has  been  appointed  manager  Cliicago  sales.  George  D. 
Bryson  has  been  appointed  assistant  advertising  manager. 

George  A.  PafT,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  rod  and  wire 
mills  at  the  Aliquippa  works  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Com- 
pany, Woodland,  Pa.,  is  now  general  superintendent  at  the 
Monessen  works  of  the  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company.  Mr.  PafT 
served  in  the  former  capacity  eight  years,  previous  to  which  he 
was  superintendent  for  five  years  in  the  rod  and  wire  mills  at 
the  Sharon  works  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  hav- 
ing been  advanced  to  that  position  from  inaster  mechanic  of  the 
same  works. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Grinding  Wheel  Reference  Card.— The  .American  Emery 
Wheel  Works,  Providence.  R.  I.,  has  published  a  grinding  wheel 
speed  and  reference  card.  One  side  of  the  card  shows  the  kind 
of  abrasive,  grain  and  grade  recommended  for  various  classes  of 
work,  while  the  other  side  shows  the  revolutions  per  minute  for 
speeds  of  4.000,  5.000  and  6,000  ft.  per  minute  for  wheels  ranging 
from  1  to  60  in.  in  diameter. 
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Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — This 
road  is  building  a  roundhouse  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  which  will  cost 
about  $10,000.  The  building  will  contain  three  stalls,  97  ft.  long. 
It  will  be  a  frame  structure  with  concrete  pits  and  concrete  foot- 
ings supported  on  piles.  The  contract  for  the  work  was  let  to 
the  E.  J.  Rounds  Construction  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. — Contracts  have  been  let  for  work 
aggregating  in  cost  about  $350,000  in  connection  with  the  abolition 
of  the  grade  crossing  at  Tulip  street,  Philadelphia,  on  the  Port 
Richmond  branch.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  being  borne  jointly 
by  the  railroad  company  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  con- 
tract for  the  steel  superstructure  went  to  the  McClintic-Marshall 
Company  for  $164,000.  It  is  said  that  the  unit  price  for  steel  is 
about  Si/2  cents  a  pound  and  that,  as  compared  with  the  prices 
prevailing  before  rates  were  established  by  the  government,  the 
cost  of  this  bridge  is  about  $46,000  less  than  it  would  have  been. 
The  contract  for  concrete  walls,  piers  and  bridge  floors  went  to 
C.  P.  Bowers,  and  that  for  waterproofing  to  the  Benjamin  Foster 
Company. 

Santa  Fe  Lines. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  build- 
ing additional  repair  shops  at  Ottawa,  Kan.,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$60,000.  Swanson  Brothers  Contracting  Company,  Topeka,  Kan., 
has  the  contract  for  the  work. 

The  Dodge  City  &  Cimarron  Valley,  a  Santa  Fe  subsidiary, 
will  be  built  from  Satanta,  Kan.,  west  to  the  Colorado  line,  about 
62  miles.     This  work  will  involve  moderately  heavy  grading. 


Railway  Officers 


RAILWAY  FINANCIAL  NEWS 

Grand  Trunk. — This  company  has  paid  off  its  $4,000,000  5 
per  cent  two-year  notes  due  November  1,  1917,  through  Blair 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

Illinois  Central.— The  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commission  has 
authorized  this  company  to  issue  $6,360,000  4  per  cent  refunding 
mortgage  bonds,  due  1955,  to  take  up  indebtedness  incurred 
for  improvements  and  additions  north  of  the  Ohio  river ;  also 
$8,206,100  Illinois  Central-Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans 
5  per  cent  refunding  bonds  for  improvements  south  of  the 
Ohio  river. 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia,— This  company  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  V/z  per  cent  on  the  first  preferred  stock,  payable 
December  1  to  stock  of  record  November  5.  Three  months 
ago  the  initial  quarterly  dividend  of  1J4  per  cent  was  declared. 

RiDGEFiELD  &  New  York.— Judge  Howard  J.  Curtis,  in  the  Su- 
perior Court  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  appointed  William  B. 
Boardman,  of  that  city,  receiver.  The  action  was  brought  by 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  to  wind  up  the  afTairs 
of  the  Ridgefield  &  New  York  road.  The  Ridgefield  &  New 
York  Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1867  with  a  capital  stock 
of  about  $500,000,  not  all  of  which,  however,  it  was  said  in 
court,  had  been  paid  in.  No  rails  were  laid.  In  1897  the 
New  Haven  obtained  a  majority  of  the  stock.  The  charter 
was  renewed  by  the  Connecticut  legislature  from  time  to  time 
until  1909,  when  further  renewal  was  refused  and  the  charter 
expired. 

Richmond  &  Rappahannock  River.— President  Thomas  P.  Love 
has  been  appointed  receiver  of  this  road,  which  operates  be- 
tween Richmond,  Va.,  and  Pamunkey,  16  miles. 

Through  Trains — Berlin  to  Riga. — Through  trains  are  now 
running  from  Berlin  to  Riga,  the  trip  consuming  24  hours.  A 
person  can  travel  from  the  Baltic  seaport  to  Ostend,  Belgium, 
with  one  change  of  cars  at  Berlin,  in  45  hours. 

Financing  New  Construction  in  China.— According  to  press 
despatches,  negotiations  are  going  on  between  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernnment  and  a  Japanese  company  interested  in  China  on  a  loan 
of  about  $50,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between 
Chaochow,  in  Kwangtung,  and  Nanchang,  in  Kiagsi. 


iliniuiutmiiiiiiuB 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

R.  S.  Staten  has  been  appointed  claim  agent  of  the  Missouri  & 
North  Arkansas,  with  office  at  Harrison,  .Ark. 

James  F.  Wright,  assistant  to  general  counsel  of  the  Seaboard 
.Air  Line,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  counsel,  with  head- 
t]uarters  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

C.  H.  Dietrich,  assistant  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  been  promoted  to  freight  claim  agent, 
which  position  was  held  by  H.  P.  Elliott,  whose  death  was  men- 
tioned in  these  columns  on  November  2.  C.  W.  Wilkinson  was 
appointed  assistant  freight  claim  agent  succeeding  Mr.  Dietrich. 

W.  A.  Danforth,  treasurer  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  at 
Bangor,  Me.,  having  resigned  to  accept  a  position  elsewhere. 
Wingate  F.  Cram  has  been  elected  treasurer,  and  F.  A.  W.  Field 
has  been  appointed  assistant  treasurer.  Mr.  Cram,  in  addition 
to  his  new  duties,  will  continue  as  clerk  and  as  chairman  of  the 
valuation  committee. 

James  Russell,  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo. 
Finley  J.  Shepard,  vice-president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  New 
York  has  been  elected  also  vice-president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  to  succeed  .\rthur  Coppell.  R.  F.  Watkins  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at 
Denver,  to  succeed  T.  H.  Marshall,  who  becomes  assistant 
treasurer,  with  office  at  Denver.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Shepard  and 
a  sketch  of  his  railway  career  were  published  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  June  8,  1917,  page  1216. 

Operating 

J.  L.  Brown,  car  accountant  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

A.  P.  Milliken,  trainmaster  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Port- 
land division,  with  headquarters  at  Boston. 

F.  E.  Slack,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
.American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

S.  J.  Hungerford,  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Eastern  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto. 

Charles  F.  Heath  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  steam- 
ers of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  Pacific  System,  with  juris- 
diction over  all  floating  equipment,  vice  John  A.  Carson,  resigned. 

F.  H.  Post,  supervisor  of  stations  and  transfers  of  the  Erie, 
lias  been  appointed  superintendent  of  stations  and  transfers  of 
the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Lyons  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Minnesota 
division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  East  Grand 
Forks,  Minn.,  succeeding  F.  M.  Smith,  granted  leave  of  absence 
to  enter  military  service. 

James  M.  Gilland  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  subsidiary  lines,  with 
office  at  Reading,  Pa.,  vice  .-\gnew  T.  Dice,  Jr.,  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  enter  the  government  service. 

.Augustus  E.  Ruffer,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Erie  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
transportation,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  .A  sketch  of 
Mr.  Puffer's  railway  career  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  May  4,  1917,  page  972. 

J.  J.  Butler,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  at  Blooming- 
ton,  111,,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  general  manager, 
with  headquarters  at  Blooniington.  R.  J.  McDonald,  trainmaster 
at  Roodhouse,  has  been  transferred  to  Bloomington,  succeeding 
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Mr.   Butler.     K.   J.   Rurdctt   has   been   appointed   trainr»aster  at 
Roodhouse. 

A.  G.  Smart,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent  of 
the  Nebraska  district  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with 
headquarters   at   Lincoln,   Neb.,  was  announced   in   the   Railway 

Age  Gasette  of  October 
5,  began  railroad  work 
with  the  Burlington  in 
1885,  being  first  employed 
in  telegraph,  station  and 
yard  service.  Later  he 
was  consecutively  train 
despatcher  on  the  St. 
Joseph  and  Wymore 
divisions,  and  night  chief 
despatcher  and  chief 
despatcher  of  the  Wy- 
more division.  Subse- 
quently he  was  succes- 
sively superintendent  of 
the  Omaha,  Aurora  and 
Beardstown  divisions. 
On  October  1,  1917,  he 
was  promoted  to  general 
superintendent  of  the 
Nebraska  district,  with 
A.  G.  Smart  headquarters   at   Lincoln, 

Neb. 

J.  C.  Kinton,  trainmaster  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  at 
Gassaway,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  acting  assistant  superin- 
tendent, vice  J.  W.  Deneen,  resigned,  and  J.  D,  Nicholas  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Southern  district,  and  S.  P.  Burns 
has  been  appointed  acting  trainmaster  of  the  Northern  district. 

H.  B.  Titcomb,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Stockton  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  was  mentioned  in 
these  columns  on  October  19,  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in 

December,  1871.  He 
graduated  from  Cogs- 
well Polytechnical  Col- 
lege in  1891,  and  on  July 
3  of  the  same  year  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  as  a 
draftsman.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  en- 
gineer, construction  di- 
vision, in  1898 ;  was  ap- 
pointed roadmaster  of 
the  western  division  in 
1899;  and  was  succes- 
sively joadmaster  of  the 
Shasta  and  Sacramento 
divisions  from  1900  to 
1904.  He  was  assistant 
resident  engineer  from 
19(H  to  1905,  resident 
engineer  at  San  Joaquin, 
H.   B.  Titcomb  Cal.,  1905  to  1906,  and  at 

Los  .\ngeles,  1906  to 
1909.  He  was  district 
engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  from  1909  to  1914; 
and  maintenance  of  way  assistant  to  the  assistant  chief  engineer. 
San  Francisco,  from  1914  to  October  15.  1917,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Stockton  division. 

J.  Irwin,  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  at  Rose- 
dale,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  third 
division,  western  district,  with  headquarters  at  Edmonton,  Alta., 
vice  G.  A.  Cunliffe,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  fourth  division,  central  district,  with  headquarters  at  Bran- 
don, Man.,  vice  I.  L.  Boomer,  transferred. 

R.  A.  MacPherson,  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  was  appointed  superintendent  on 
October  29,  with  headquarters  at  Melville,  Sask..  succeeding  H. 
McCall,  promoted.  Effective  on  the  same  date  C.  B.  Mutchler 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  at  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  succeeding  R.  A.  MacPherson  and  will  continue  in 
his  position  as  signal  engineer. 


F.  W.  Urbans,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
acting  superintendent  of  the  southern  district — Chicago  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  a  leave  of  absence 
having  been  granted  C.  M.  Winter  to  enter  military  service. 
W.  W.  Wade,  train  master  at  Stevens  Point,  has  been  appointed 
acting  assistant  superintendent  of  the  southern  district,  Chicago 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Robert  E.  Woodruff,  superintendent  of  the  Mahoning  division 
of  the  Erie,  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  of  the  lines  west  of  Salamanca;  Carl 
Bucholtz,  assistant  superintendent  at  Youngstown,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Mahoning  division,  with  office  at 
Youngstown,  succeeding  Mr.  Woodruff,  and  John  M.  Condon, 
trainmaster  of  the  Kent  division  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Mahoning  division, 
with  office  at  Youngstown. 

R.  W.  Mitchener,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 

November  2.  was  born 
on  March  7,  1857,  at 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
From  .\pril,  1877,  to  Au- 
gust, 1889,  he  was  succes- 
sively telegraph  operator, 
station  agent  and  train 
despatcher  for  the  Oeve- 
land,  Lorain  &  Wheeling, 
now  a  part  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  later 
was  train  despatcher  on 
the  Cleveland  and  St. 
Louis  divisions  of  the 
Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  He 
then  entered  the  service 
of  the  New  York,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  as  chief 
train  despatcher,  and  in 
April,  1894,  became  train- 
master. He  was  pro- 
moted to  superintendent 
of  telegraph  in  September,  1906.  and  from  February,  1908,  to 
June,  1912,  was  a  division  superintendent.  On  the  latter  date 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  transportation,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  general  superintendent. 

L.  R.  Huntley,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Evansville 
&  Indianapolis,  will  assume  the  duties  of  supervisor  of  car  service 
at  Torre  Haute,  hid.,  and  will  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  car  efficiency,  effective  November  1,  The  position  of  su- 
perintendent of  car  service  has  been  abolished  and  car  account- 
ing matters,  wheel  reports,  interchange  reports,  car  mileage, 
demurrage,  shortage,  weight  and  grain  door  records  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  auditor  or  car  accountant. 

E.  J.  TIackenberg,  who  has  been  appointed  division  superin- 
tendent of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Staples, 
Minn.,  as  was  announced  in  these  columns  on  October  26,  was 
born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  November  26,  1863.  He  entered  railway 
service  in  1883  as  a  telegraph  operator  on  the  Cleveland  and 
Marietta  division  of  the  Pennsylvania.  He  was  train  despatcher 
for  the  same  company  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  from  1884  to  1891 ; 
from  1891  to  1898  he  w-as  chief  train  despatcher  of  the  Cleveland, 
Canton  &  Southern  at  Canton,  Ohio,  and  from  1898  to  1900  night 
chief  despatcher  on  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Staples,  Minn.  He 
was  chief  despatcher  from  1900  to  1903,  and  trainmaster  from 
1903  to  October  20,  1917,  on  which  date  he  was  promoted  to 
superintendent  at  Staples,  succeeding  F.  R.  Bartles.  transferred 
to  superintendent  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division  at  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Robert  Edward  Ryan,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  central  and  western  divisions  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  announced 
in  the  Raihvoy  Age  Gazette  of  October  19,  was  horn  at  New- 
bern,  N.  C,  on  September  18,  1872.  He  began  railway  work  in 
1896  with   the   St.  Louis,   Iron   Mountain   &   Southern,   and   re- 
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mained  with  that  road  14  years,  lilliiig  successively  the  positions 
of  operator,  agent  and  trainmaster.  He  then  went  to  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis  as  trainmaster,  and  subsequently  became  as- 
sistant superintendent,  holding  the  latter  position  at  Watertown, 
S.  D.,  until  September  1,  1917,  when  he  was  promoted  to  division 
superintendent,  as  above  noted. 

Traffic 

W.  C.  Douglas  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  of 
the  Michigan  Central,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  vice  F.  J. 
Parker,  promoted. 

J.  W.  Switzer,  chief  clerk  in  the  general  passenger  depart- 
ment, Michigan  Central,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  passenger  agent  at  Detroit.  This  position  was  formerly 
held  by  L.  D.  Heusner,  who  died  on  October  25. 

B.  T.  Breckenridge,  commercial  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central 
at  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  Louisville,  Ky,,  succeeding  J.  L.  Durrett,  relieved  ac- 
count of  sickness.  C.  L.  Netherland,  assistant  commercial  agent 
at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  commercial  agent  at  Evans- 
ville, Ind.,  succeeding  Mr.   Breckenridge. 

T.  J.  Cook,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Cen- 
tral and  the  Zanesville  &  Western,  was  appointed  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent,  Toledo,  Ohio,  with  authority  extending 
over  the  passenger  traffic  department,  effective  November  1.  He 
takes  over  the  duties  of  Moulton  Houck,  general  passenger  agent, 
resigned,  the  position  of  general  passenger  agent  being  abolished. 

R.  B.  Kinkaid,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western,  with  head- 
quarters at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  October 

12,  was  born  at  Buelah, 
Kan.,  on  April  26,  1884. 
He  began  railway  work 
in  1900  as  a  clerk  in  the 
accounting  department  of 
the    Indiana,    Illinois    & 

Iowa  at  Kankakee,  111., 
and  was  subsequently 
employed  in  the  account- 
ing departments  of  that 
road,  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  and  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe  as  a  rate  and  interline 
clerk.  In  October,  1906, 
he  went  to  the  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  &  Louisville 
as  rate  clerk  in  the 
freiglit  traffic  depart- 
ment at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ^  3  Ktakaid 
Later  he  was  employed 
on    various    railroads    as 

rate  and  tariff  clerk  until  November,  1910,  when  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western.  He  was  made  chief  clerk 
to  the  chief  of  tariff  bureau  of  that  road  in  February,  1911,  and 
on  December  1,  1915,  he  became  chief  of  tariff  bureau  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western.  On  October  1,  1917,  he 
was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  latter 
road,  with  jiu-isdiction  over  the  Sidell  &  Olney. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

C.  M.  Winter,  superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  and  has  received  a  commission  in  the  United  States 
regular  army  for  service  with  the  Russian  Railway  Corps. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

S.  E.  Shoup  has  been  appointed  acting  division  engineer  of  the 
Kansas  City  terminal  division,  Kansas  City  Southern,  effective 
November  1,  succeeding  A.  Leckie,  division  engineer,  temporarily 
assigned  to  other  duties. 

E.  H.  Nickerson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Yosemite  \'alley,  has 
resigned.  His  duties  pertaining  to  track,  bridges  and  buildings 
will  be  performed  by  George  Dudley,  aiipointed  roadmaster,  with 
headquarters  at  Merced,  Cal. 
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F.  B.  Kowell,  engineer  of  real  estate  of  the  Boston  tk  Maine, 
has  been  appointed  research  engineer,  and  John  B.  Russell,  chief 
draftsman  of  the  valuation  department,  succeeds  Mr.  Rowell  as 
real  estate  engineer.    Both  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  W.  Wagner,  who  has  been  promoted  to  chief  engineer  of 
the  .'Ktchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  eastern  lines,  with  headquarters 
at  Topeka,  Kan.,  as  was  announced  in  these  columns  on  October 
26,  was  born  at  Boone, 
la.  After  graduating 
from  the  engineering 
school  at  Kansas  L'ni- 
versity,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Santa  Fe 
on  May,  1897,  as  chain- 
man  in  the  maintenance 
department  at  Newton, 
Kan.,  and  was  promoted 
to  rodman  and  later  to 
transitman  in  May,  1900. 
He  left  the  Santa  Fe  to 
go  with  the  Union  Pacific 
on  relocation,  change  of 
line  and  new  location 
work  on  that  road  and 
the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
starting  as  levelman  and 
later  being  promoted  to 
transitman  and  then 
locating  engineer.  He 
returned  to  the  Santa  Fe 

in  1902  as  division  engineer  at  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  being 
transferred  later  to  Marceline,  Mo.,  and  La  Junta,  Colo. ;  from 
May,  1909,  to  January,  1910,  he  was  division  engineer  on  con- 
struction, and  from  June,  1910.  to  April,  1913,  principal  assistant 
engineer  at  Amarillo,  Te.x.,  on  which  latter  date  lie  was  promoted 
to  district  engineer  at  La  Junta,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
appointment  as  chief  engineer,  effective  October  IS,  succeeding 
R.  A.  Rutledge,  transferred  to  La  Junta  as  engineer,  northern 
district,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Purchasing 

R.  E.  Scott,  whose  appointment  as  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore., 
was  announced  in  these  columns  on  October  19,  was  born  July 
17,  1887,  at  Barnesville, 
Minn.,  and  graduated 
from  the  mechanical  en- 
gineering department  of 
Purdue  University  in 
1911.  The  same  year  he 
entered  the  service  of 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
where  he  remained  until 
August,  1914,  when  he 
became  eastern  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gurney 
Refrigerator  Company  at 
New  York.  On  Septem- 
ber 1,  1914,  he  was  ap- 
pointed roadmaster  of 
the  Oregon  Electric, 
which  position  he  held 
until  September  30,  1917, 
when  he  was  appointed 
purchasing  agent  of  the 
Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle,  with  headquarters  at 
Clark,  resigned. 


R.   E.  Scolt 

Portland,   Ore.,  succeeding  S.   M. 


OBITUARY 

R.  H.  Tate,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  died  in  that  city  on  October  29. 

Edward  Digle,  formerly  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omalia  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died 
recently  at  Superior,  Wis. 
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•  Illustrated. 


Experience  with  "Brown's  Discipline"  is  not  specially  easy 
to  describe,  unless  the  history  of  the  years  to  be  reviewed 

has  been  put  on  record,  year  by  year, 

rnze  Papers        and  the  responses  to  the  Railway  Age 

on  Gazette's  prize  offer,  issued  last  July, 

Discipline  have  not  been  very  numerous.     Only 

two  of  the  papers  received  are  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  be  accepted  for  publication.  Both 
of  these  have  been  written  by  chief  clerks  in  superintend- 
ent's offices;  not  administrators  of  discipline,  but  keen  and 
level-headed  observers;  and  observers  at  close  range.  The 
prize  goes  to  Sanford  J.  Keeler  of  Peoria,  111.  The  next 
best  paper  is  that  of  E.  H.  Heath  of  Herington,  Kan.  This 
paper  appears  in  this  issue,  and  the  prize  paper  will  be  pub- 
lished later.  Both  writers  record  the  same  general  conclu- 
sions, but  the  reader  will  profit  by  a  perusal  of  both  papers 
because  of  the  different  phases  of  "human'  interest"  to  be 
found  in  them.  Both  of  these  writers  seem  to  assume  that 
the  marking  of  demerits — 30,  60,  etc.,  (as  equivalent  to  30 
days'  or  60  days'  suspension)  is  the  accepted  and  only 
scheme  of  recording  punitive  discipline;  so  that  the  very 
acceptable  plan  in  operation  on  the  Burlington  and  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  where  no  such  mathematical  measurement  is 
attempted,  is  another  branch  of  the  subject  in  which  further 
profitable  discussion  may  be  looked  for. 


"Are  We  Capable  of  Self  Government?"    This  is  the  title  of 
a  recent  book  by  Frank  W.  Noxon,  who  is  well  known  to  the 
A   Po,f;„».,t         readers  of  this  paper  as  the  secretary 
/\  rertment         ^f  jj^g  Railway   Business   Association. 
Question  at  the     We  publisli  in  another  column  a  review 
Present  Time       °^  ^'^'^  '^°'^'  ^^'li'ch  has  been  written  by 
Frank    Trumljull,    chairman    of    the 
Railway  Executives'  Advisor>'  Committee.      For  some  years 
before  this  country  entered  the  great  war  the  most  important 
questions  to  which  the  public  mind  was  devoting  its  attention 
concerned  the  relations  between  government  and  business.    It 
was  the  way  in  which  the  public  dealt  with  tliese  questions 
rather  than  the  way  in  which  it  dealt  with  purely  political 
matters  that  made  the  title  of  Mr.  Noxon's  book  highly  per- 
tinent.    These  questions  concerning    the    relations    between 
govcnmient  and  business  have  been  made  more  rather  than 


less  pressing  by  our  entrance  into  the  war.  The  government, 
since  we  entered  the  war,  has  been  legulating  the  charges 
made  for  many  things  besides  tlie  services  of  public  utility 
enterprises.  Mr.  Noxon  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  book  to 
the  way  in  which  the  state  and  national  governments  have 
regulated  the  railways,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  full  re- 
view and  a  broad  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  dealt  with  industr)-  generally.  Mr.  Xoxon's  conclusion 
from  past  experience  is  that  we  are  capable  of  self  govern- 
ment, and  he  indicates  pretty  clearly  how  he  believes  that  the 
great  problem  of  establishing  satisfactor}-  and  beneficial  re- 
lations between  government  and  business  is  going  to  be 
solved.  We  are  glad  to  publish  IMr.  Trumbull's  review  of 
the  book  l^ecause  we  believe  it  is  one  which  those  especially 
interested  in  railway  problems  will  find  worthy  of  careful 
reading. 


The  New  Jersey 

Full  Crew 

Law 


The  full-crew  law  decision  of  the  New  Jersey  Public  Utilit}' 
Commissioners,  reported  in  another  column,  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  commissioners,  like  a 
more  distinguished  governmental  body, 
in  a  decision  affecting  trainmen  last 
year,  has  aimed  at  only  one  thing — to 
please  the  labor  unions;  and  it  settles 
nothing.  It  is  the  barren  "Not  Proven"  of  the  Scotchmen. 
This  unfavorable  impression  is  unavoidable  because  the 
facts  concerning  the  extreme  wastefulness  of  a  third  train- 
man on  through  freight  trains  are  so  well  recognized,  by  the 
public  as  well  as  by  railroad  men,  and  because  the  commis- 
sioners, so  far  as  their  report  shows,  made  no  effort  to  get  at, 
or  record,  or  consider  the  really  significant  facts  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  The  law  requires  them  to  consider  and  decide 
how  many  men  are  required  on  trains  "to  protect  the  public 
and  the  employees":  and  all  they  have  to  say  is  that  the 
railroad  has  not  made  out  a  case. '  If  the  railroad  has  failed 
to  explain  the  matter  fully,  it  is  the  commissioners'  dutv  to 
call  It  to  account.  They  are  the  servants  of  the  public,  'and 
the  public  needs  tliat  useless  brakeman  for  very  necessary 
■work  on  other  trains  or  in  other  lines  of  effort.  The  public 
should  not  only  allow  but  should  require  the  railroad  to  use 
Its  men  and  mone\-  to  more  useful  purpose.  After  the  prin- 
cipal railroads  all  over  the  country  for  from  10  to  20  years 
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have  been  running  long  freight  trains  with  two  brakemen, 
with  no  material  sacrifice  of  safety,  any  intelligent  and 
practical  man  who  asserts  the  need  of  three,  as  a  safety 
measure,  simply  stultifies  himself.  Legislators  may  salve 
their  consciences,  where  consciences  demand  something  to 
quiet  them,  by  mi.xing  ideas  of  convenience  and  ideas  of 
safety;  but  this  statute  deals  only  with  safety,  and  railroad 
commissioners  cannot  plead  ignorance  as  legislators  can. 
The  specific  issue  in  this  case  was  the  question,  How  can 
we  decide  whether  the  third  brakeman  can  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with?  The  railroad  asked  for  a  general  order  cover- 
ing all  through  freight  trains;  the  commissioners,  adopting 
the  absurd  position  of  the  brakemen's  lawyer,  held,  apparent- 
ly, that  they  would  have  to  be  present  in  persort  at  the  rail- 
road yard  when  each  train  started  out!  The  railroads  of 
the  country — and  of  the  world — have  been  obliged,  from  the 
first,  to  decide  upon  a  regular  number  of  brakemen  to  man 
a  given  class  of  trains,  and  to  put  on  additional  men  only 
on  very  unusual  occasions;  but  these  commissioners  assume 
that  this  problem  of  a  standard  crew  is  so  difficult  that  they 
are  unable  to  solve  it,  after  holding  hearings  consuming 
many  days.  Judging  by  their  statement  of  facts,  the  com- 
missioners' minds  became  absorbed  with  details  of  operation 
affecting  convenience  and  expediency  and  allowed  the  ques- 
tion of  safety,  the  only  point  at  issue,  to  drop  out  of  sight! 


MR.  THELEN  EXPLAINS  HIS  POSITION 

IN  our  issue  for  October  19  we  published  an  editorial  en- 
*  titled  "Official  Misrepresentation  of  the  Railways."  In 
that  editorial  we  challenged  certain  statements  made  by  Max 
Thelen  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Railway  and  Public  Utility 
Commissioners,  and  offered  him  our  columns  in  which  to 
reply  to  our  animadversions  upon  his  remarks.  He  has 
availed  himself  of  our  offer  and  we  publish  elsewhere  a 
letter  from  him.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  his  letter 
that  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  views  of 
this  able  railway  commissioner  and  those  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  as  we  supposed  when  we  read  his  address. 

Mr.  Thelen  replies  specifically  to  the  criticisms  which  we 
passed  upon  three  parts  of  his  address,  namely,  those  re- 
lating to  railroad  efficiency,  to  railroad  valuation  and  to  the 
duplication  of  facilities,  service  and  operating  expenses. 

In  his  address  he  referred  to  the  "waste  and  inefficiency 
(in  railroad  operation)  which  were  pointed  out  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  in  the  S  per  cent  rate  case.'' 
The  Railway  Age  Gazette  said  in  reply:  "We  have  sought 
in  vain  for  a  single  word  in  this  opinion  which  pointed  out 
such  'waste  and  inefficiency'  as  Mr.  Thelen  refers  to,"  and 
added:  "We  boldly  assert  that  there  is  no  such  word  in  it." 
Mr.  Thelen  in  his  letter  expresses  surprise  that  any  one  who 
has  read  the  opinion  should  raise  this  point  and  attempts  to 
defend  himself  against  our  criticism  by  making  certain  quo- 
tations from  the  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  the  commission  indicated  that  there  was 
room  for  the  introduction  of  further  economies  in  railroad 
operation,  but,  as  the  very  language  which  Mr.  Thelen  him- 
self quotes  shows,  it  said  that  these  opportunities  for  the 
introduction  of  further  economies  existed  in  railroading  "as 
in  other  lines  of  business."  Now,  to  assert  that  there  is 
"waste  and  inefficiency"  in  the  railroad  business — language 
which  the  commission  itself  never  used — sounds  very  differ- 
ent from  saying  there  are  opportunities  in  railroading,  "as 
in  other  lines  of  business,"  for  the  introduction  of  economies. 
Mr.  Thelen  quotes  statements  made  by  the  commission  re- 
garding the  room  which  existed  for  improvement  in  the  han- 
dling of  freight  cars.  But  just  before  the  commission  used 
the  language  which  Mr.  Thelen  quotes,  it  had  said:  "In  cer- 
tain departments  of  railroading  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  efficiency  in  recent  years;  for  instance,  by  increas- 


ing the  trainloading."  The  commission  also  referred  to  the 
possibilities  of  increased  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel,  but  it 
said:  "Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  by  means  of 
mechanical  devices  and  otherwise  to  reduce  fuel  costs.  Thus 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  since  1910  reduced  its  coal  consump- 
tion 9' J  per  cent  per  unit  of  freight  traffic  moved."  Fur- 
thermore, the  commission  made  this  general  statement  re- 
garding the  efficiency  of  the  railways:  "We  may  justly  feel 
proud  of  the  developments  of  our  transportation  system. 
Despite  occasional  discreditable  chapters,  the  history  of  our 
railroads  has  been  marked  by  great  achievements." 

The  foregoing  quotations  are  from  the  majorit)'  opinion. 
In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Commissioner  Daniels  said:  "As 
a  necessary  outcome  of  their  declining  ability  to  show  profit, 
the  attractiveness  to  investors  of  railroad  securities  has  cor- 
respondingly grown  less.  In  individual  instances  this  re- 
luctance to  invest  in  such  securities  is  traceable  in  part  to 
careless  or  dishonest  railroad  management;  but  fortunately 
these  instances  of  improper  administration  are  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule.  Offsetting  them  are  demonstrations 
of  exceptional  progress  in  economy  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion." 

Does  such  language  justify  Mr.  Thelen  in  attributing  to 
the  commission  a  general  allegation  of  "waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency" ? 

Mr.  Thelen  asserted  in  his  address  that  "the  carriers  were 
at  first  largely  in  favor  of  the  valuation"  but  "seem  now 
to  be  generally  opposed  to"  it.  He  says  in  his  letter  that 
he  will  not  split  hairs  with  us  over  the  difference  between 
"favoring"  the  valuation  and  "acquiescing"  in  it.  But  it  is 
not  a  question  of  hair-splitting.  He  asserted  that  the  car- 
riers at  first  favored  the  valuation  and  we  asserted  in  replv 
that  they  never  did  favor  it.  If  they  had  favored  it  at  first, 
and  then,  after  it  was  under  way,  had  tried  to  get  it  stopped. 
the  plain  implication  of  Mr.  Thelen's  statement,  that  thev 
had  become  afraid  to  have  the  facts  ascertained,  would  have 
been  justified.  But  most  railway  men  never  believed  in 
valuation  as  a  basis  for  rates,  and  don't  believe  in  it  now. 
Mr.  Thelen  says  that  "it  would  be  far  wiser  for  the  rail- 
roads to  accept  the  situation  than  try  to  suspend  or  stop  the 
valuation."  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  agrees  with  tliat. 
If  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  to  know  a  lot  of 
facts  about  the  railroads  which  it  will  cost  the  people  a  vast 
sum  of  money  to  ascertain  and  which  will  be  useless  for 
practical  purposes  after  they  are  ascertained,  the  railways 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  the  valuation,  just 
as  they  acquiesced  in  the  passage  of  the  legislation  for  it. 

Mr.  Thelen  in  his  address  referred  to  the  duplications  of 
railway  facilities  and  services  and,  in  consequence,  of  rail- 
way expenses,  in  language  which  seemed  to  us  clearly  to 
imply  that  the  entire  responsibility  for  these  things  lay  with 
the  railway  managements.  In  our  comments  upon  his  ad- 
dress we  contended  that  the  responsibility  lay  with  the  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  with  the  railways.  '  In  his  letter  Mr. 
Thelen  protests  that  his  statement  was  not  a  "criticism"  of 
the  railroads  and  agrees  with  us  that  the  government,  as 
well  as  the  railways,  is  responsible.  He  adds;  "To  the 
extent  that  legislation  is  responsible  for  existing  wa.ste  and 
inefficiency  in  railroad  operation,  legislation  must  be  changed. 
To  the  extent  that  the  railroads  are  responsible,  tliev  must 
do  their  share  of  the  work."  That  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Thelen  adds  that  "it  would  be  far  wiser  to  stop  try- 
ing to  pick  flaws  and  to  work  together,  first,  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  and,  second,  to  make  such  improvements  in  the 
existing  order  of  things  as  the  facts  and  the  welfare  of  our 
people  require."  Let  us  hope  this  policy  will  be  adopted. 
l)oth  by  tliose  who  operate  the  railways  and  those  who  regu- 
late them.  There  is  at  least  as  much  need  for  a  cessation  of 
criticisms  and  attacks  upon  those  who  are  devoting  their 
experience,  their  energy  and  their  ability  to  the  operation  of 
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the  railways  as  for  a  cessation  of  criticisms  and  attacks  upon 
those  who  are  regulating  them.  The  general  policy  of  many 
railway  regulating  authorities  has  been  to  place  heavy  bur- 
dens and  innumerable  restrictions  upon  the  management  of 
railways  and  then  to  stand  off  and  throw  stones  at  them 
because  they  have  not  got  as  good  results  as  the  railway 
commissioners — most  of  them  ignorant  of  practical  railway 
matters — have  imagined  they  ought  to  get.  If  the  program 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners,  as 
outlined  by  Mr.  Thelen,  indicates  that  its  members  gen- 
erally are  going  to  begin  to  co-operate  with  the  manage- 
ments of  the  railways,  instead  of  putting  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  efficient  operation,  the  change  is  most  grati- 
fying. Both  the  railway  managements  and  the  regulating 
authorities  have  made  serious  errors.  In  the  emergency 
created  by  the  war  they  are  afforded  opportunities  for  co- 
operation in  the  public  interest  which  would  largely  offset 
the  effects  of  their  past  errors. 


RECORD-BREAKING  EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES 
IN  AUGUST 

T^HaT  the  total  earnings  and  the  operating  expenses  and 
taxes  of  the  railways  in  August  broke  all  records  for  a 
single  month  is  disclosed  by  the  complete  statistics  of  tlie 
Class  1  roads  for  August,  which  have  just  been  made  pub- 
lic by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  The  detailed 
statistics  are  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  same  statistics  show  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
roads  in  that  month  had  the  largest  earnings  ever  known, 
the  increases  in  their  e.\penscs  and  taxes  were  relatively  so 
much  greater  than  the  increase  in  their  total  earnings  that 
for  the  first  time  since  March,  1917,  the  net  operating  in- 
come of  the  railways  of  all  the  three  large  territories  of  the 
country,  east,  south  and  west,  showed  a  loss  as  compared 
with  the  same  month  of  1916. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  Class  1  roads  in  August,  which 
include  all  the  railways  of  any  considerable  size,  were 
$365,316,147.  This  was  an  increase  of  $13,500,000  over 
the  earnings  of  last  June,  which  previously  held  the  record. 
The  increase  per  mile  of  line  over  August  1916,  was  11.4 
per  cent. 

Total  operating  expenses  were  $246,341,511  or  almost 
$8,000,000  greater  than  those  of  May,  1917,  which  previ- 
ously was  the  record  month  for  expenses.  The  increase  in 
operating  expenses  per  mile  as  compared  with  August,  1916, 
was  20.8  per  cent.  The  taxes  charged  up  in  August  were 
$16,999,686,  which  was  a  small  increase  over  the  previous 
high  figure,  which  was  reached  in  June,  1917,  and  was  24.6 
per  cent  greater  per  mile  than  the  taxes  charged  to  August, 
1916. 

For  several  months  the  railways  of  the  eastern  district 
have  been  regularly  showing  losses  of  net  operating  income 
as  compared  with  1916,  but  during  most  months  the  rail- 
ways of  the  southern  and  western  districts  have  been  able 
to  hold  their  own.  In  August,  however,  the  western  lines 
witli  an  increase  of  7J/  jier  cent  in  total  earnings  as  com- 
pared with  August,  1916,  suffered  a  decline  of  9.2  per  cent 
in  net  operating  income.  The  southern  lines  with  an  in- 
crease of  18.6  per  cent  in  total  earnings  had  a  decline  of  1 
per  cent  in  net  operating  income.  The  eastern  lines  with  an 
increase  of  13.3  per  cent  in  total  earnings  had  a  decline  of 
7.2  per  cent  in  net  operating  income.  The  Class  1  railways 
as  a  whole  had  an  increase  of  11.4  per  cent  in  total  earnings 
and  a  decline  of  7l4  per  cent  in  net  operating  income. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  and  most  unsatisfactory  fea- 
tures of  the  .August  statistics  are  the  large  increases  which 
they  disclose  in  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  total  earn- 
ings. Comparing  August,  1917,  with  the  same  month  of 
1916,  the  operating  ratio  of  the  western  lines  increased  from 
59  per  cent  to  64  per  cent;  that  of  the  southern  lines  from 


66  per  cent  to  69  per  cent;  that  of  the  eastern  lines  from  64 
per  cent  to  70  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  railways  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  from  62  per  cent  to  68  per  cent. 

Such  large  increases  in  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  earnings 
in  a  month  of  record-breaking  total  earnings  are  almost 
without  precedent.  When  the  detailed  statistics  regarding 
the  operating  efficiency  of  the  roads  in  August  are  available 
they  will  unquestionably  show  that  in  that  month  the  rail- 
ways handled  more  traffic  per  mile  of  line,  per  employee, 
per  locomotive,  per  car,  than  in  any  previous  month  in  their 
history.  Maximum  earnings,  maximum  operating  efficiency 
and  declining  net  operating  income  surely  make  a  portentous 
combination  to  contemplate. 

But  what  else  could  be  expected  with  wages,  taxes  and 
prices  of  materials  very  much  the  highest  ever  known;  in 
other  words,  on  a  war  basis,  and  rates  almost  the  same  as 
before  these  great  increases  of  wages  and  prices  began? 
The  railways,  unlike  every  other  industry,  are  on  a  war 
basis  as  to  tlieir  expenses  and  on  a  peace  basis  as  to  their 
income.  No  other  industry  could  stand  such  a  combination. 
How  long  can  the  railways  continue  to  stand  it? 


INTERMOUNTAIN  RATE  CONTROVERSY 
RENEWED 

'T'ESTIMONY  presented  before  the  Newlands  committee 
last  week  at  its  hearing  in  San  Francisco  by  state  rail- 
road commissioners  and  representatives  of  shippers  from 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Washington  indicate 
that  a  strong  iight  is  likely  to  be  made  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  a  further  amendment  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause,  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  commerce  law, 
to  prohibit  absolutely  the  charging  of  a  higher  rate  for  a 
shorter  distance,  the  purpose  being,  of  course,  to  secure  as 
favorable  freight  rates  from  the  east  to  the  intermountain 
territory  as  are  given  to  the  Pacific  coast  terminals. 

Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  results  so 
far  obtained  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
various  decisions  with  reference  to  transcontinental  rates,  be- 
cause the  commission  has  seen  fit  to  agree  with  the  inter- 
mountain contentions  only  in  part;  and  the  intermountain 
representatives  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  Congress,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  to 
take  from  tfie  commission  all  discretion  in  the  matter  and 
to  enact  a  rigid  long  and  short  haul  law.  They  also  indi- 
cated that  tlieir  representatives  in  Washington  would  press 
the  fight  in  Congress  with  great  earnestness. 

Without  entering  at  this  time  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  tlie  controversy,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
threshed  out  before  the  commission  during  the  25  or  more 
years  it  has  been  dealing  with  the  subject,  it  is  pertinent  to 
remark  that  even  if  the  Newlands  committee  developed  little 
information  during  its  western  hearing  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  its  inquiry  into  the  general  problem  of  railroad  regu- 
lation, its  members  must  have  been  strongly  impressed  with 
one  fact  which  should  be  suggestive  in  their  consideration 
of  the  question  of  government  ownership.  That  is  that  the 
railroad  question  presents  a  large  number  of  aspects  which 
are  a  source  of  bitter  sectional  controversy  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  much  intensified  if  the  government  actually  owned 
the  roads  and  Congress  were  responsible  for  their  manage- 
ment. The  railroad  question  is  as  full  of  local  issues  as 
the  tariff  or  the  pork  barrel,  all  of  them  having  a  vital  effect 
on  the  business  of  the  nation  as  a  whole:  and  if  a  question 
involving  the  relation  of  terminal  to  intermediate  rates,  or 
the  reasonableness  of  rates,  is  one  to  be  decided  bv  a  polit- 
ical body,  largely  on  the  basis  of  sectional  prejudice.  Con- 
gress could  easily  find  itself  overwhelmed  with  similar  de- 
mands. 

Congress  has  twice  attempted  to  settle  the  long  and  short 
haul  controversy  by  establishing  a  general  rule.     On  both 
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occasions  it  has  decided  that  while  on  general  principles  a 
railroad  should  not  be  allowed  to  charge  a  higher  rate  for  a 
shorter  distance  than  for  a  longer  one,  a  rigid  application  of 
the  rule  would  be  unwise.  In  the  original  law  it  left  room 
for  exceptions  by  inserting  the  qualification  "under  sub- 
stantially similar  circumstances  and  conditions."  In  1910 
it  also  recognized  the  necessity  for  some  exceptions  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
have  discretion  to  determine  what  departures  might  be  al- 
lowed from  the  strict  rule.  In  other  words,  it  decided  to 
place  the  determination  of  such  technical  questions  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  body.  Now,  because  that  body  with  its 
technical  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  after  25  years  of 
study  of  it  does  not  entirely  agree  with  the  people  of  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  country.  Congress  is  asked  to  upset 
conditions  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country  by  another  rule, 
which,  while  general  in  its  terms,  is  intended  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  that  section. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  S3'mpathize  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  the  people  of  the  intermountain  country,  even  though 
they  seem  to  be  blaming  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  a  condition  which  is  the  result 
of  their  natural  situation;  but  after  all  the  years  that  have 
been  spent  in  working  out  a  solution  of  the  problem  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  poor  time  to  renew  the  agitation  in  Congress 
so  shortly  after  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
rendered  a  decision  which  gives  the  intermountain  region 
so  large  a  degree  of  the  relief  for  which  it  has  contended, 
until  opportunity  shall  have  been  afforded  for  testing  out  the 
commission's  plan.  While  the  intermountain  interests  have 
complained  that  their  own  rates  were  too  high  they  have  laid 
particular  emphasis  on  the  discriminatory  features  of  the 
adjustment  caused  by  the  coast  rates  being  lower.  Now  the 
commission  has  held  that  the  discrepancy  must  be  removed 
and  although  it  was  required  to  suspend  its  order  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  ill-considered  change  in  the  fifteenth  section  of 
the  law  recently  passed  by  Congress,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  considerable  further  delay   will  result. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Are  We  Capable  of  Self  Government?  By  Frank  W.  Noxon.  329  pages. 
Size  5  in.  by  8  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.     Price  $1.50. 

In  these  perplexing  times  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  so  cheer- 
ful and  cheering  a  book.  Some  of  us,  in  considering  the 
pointed  and  pertinent  question  indicated  by  the  title,  would 
be  tempted  to  enumerate  some  of  the  conspicuous  trials  and 
temptations  of  the  138-year  period  during  which  our  govern- 
ment has  existed  under  the  Constitution;  thus  bearing  in 
mind  that  such  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  after  all  not 
very  long.  It  is  much  like  asking — Is  a  ten-year-old  boy  a 
success  ? 

During  the  comparatively  brief  period  mentioned,  our 
country  has  been  tremendously  enlarged  in  area,  35  populous 
self-governing  and  participating  states  have  been  carved  out 
of  what  was  before  a  wilderness;  it  has  survived  the  strain 
of  many  panics;  has  freed  millions  of  slaves;  has  prevented 
the  severance  of  the  Union,  and  thereby  prevented  the  erec- 
tion of  two  or  more  frontiers  in  three  million  square  miles  of 
territory;  has  gone  right  to  the  edge  of  the  precipices  of  green- 
backism  and  of  free  silver,  but  averted  the  plunge  into  such 
monetary  experiments  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  would  have 
been  revolutionary;  has  survived  severe  political  strains  like 
the  Hayes-Tilden  electoral  contest  of  1876;  has  fought  one 
of  the  most  altruistic  of  wars  ever  waged  by  a  nation — 
namely  for  the  liberation  of  a  neighbor,  and  then  with  per- 
fect self-restraint  helped  set  up  for  that  neighbor  (Cuba)  a 
new  experiment  in  self-government;  and  now,  with  larger 
vision,  has  voted  conscription,  and  unprecedented  appropria- 
tions, in  the  most  altruistic  performance  of  all — to  wit,  to 


enable  us  to  participate  in  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  and  to  establish  the  new  principle  in  international 
relations  that  a  nation  which  violates  its  word  must  be 
punished. 

Mr.  Noxon's  book,  however,  is  useful  l>ecause  it  summar- 
izes events  in  this  country  commencing  with  the  year  1900 
— a  period  with  which  all  of  the  readers  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  are  familiar  through  j>ersonal  experience,  and  ob- 
servation, and  yet  concerning  which  most  of  us  are  more  or 
less  forgetful. 

Part  three,  entitled  "Achievements,"  is  a  record  of  which 
American  citizens  need  not  be  ashamed,  and  while  we  may 
feel  that  we  have  not  yet  "arrived"  in  the  matter  of  railway 
regulation,  it  is  encouraging  to  hope  that  the  same  govern- 
ment which  has  perfected  our  banking  system — described  by 
Mr.  Noxon  as  "The  Miracle  in  Bank  Legislation" — will  also 
rise  to  its  opportunity  and  duty  in  the  matter  of  stabilizing 
the  credit  of  the  railroads,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  serve  one 
hundred  million  people  with  a  minimum  of  waste  and  loss  of 
energy. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  read  Mr.  Noxon's  description  of 
the  new  era  in  business,  for  which  foundations  have  been  so 
well  and  so  conservatively  laid  by  the  organization  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Surely  we  need  not  be  despondent,  so  long  as  we  have  men 
who  had  the  vision  and  the  courage,  before  the  present  war, 
to  establish  right  in  Washington  the  machiner}'  for  co-opera- 
tive work  between  business  organizations,  and  between  such 
organizations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  other  hand.  In  this  connection  we  should  not  fail  to 
note  that  the  business  men  of  the  country  have  cause  for  con- 
gratulation that  thus  far  all  tendency  towards  price  fixing  is 
under  federal  jurisdiction  without  the  conflicts  of  state  r^u- 
lation  which  afflict  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Noxon's  book  is  full  of  happy  epigrams  and  fascinat- 
ing quotations,  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
the  following  paragraphs: 


Their  apprehension  is  not  so  much 
which  may  befall  them  individually  as 
lonth,    or    next    week,    or   which    have 


"Business   men    live    in   the    hour, 
as  to  the  long  future,  as  to  the  ills 
business   men    next    year,    or    next 
already  afflicted  them." 

But  later  on,  in  describing  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  says : 

"The  possibility  of  inducing  busy  men  to  serve  in  this  fashion  aiose 
from  the  intensely  practical  bearing  on  the  subjects  dealt  with.  Once 
entered  upon,  such  service  held  even  men  of  the  heaviest  personal  responsi- 
bilities. It  introduced  them  to  a  social  delight  and  a  mental  stimulus 
novel  to  many — that  of  sitting  around  a  board  with  other  live  men  in  a 
non-competitive  atmosphere,  exchanging  ideas,  deferring  to  one  another's 
suggestions,  earnestly  striving  together  for  the  broadest  view  and  the 
fittest  action.  Some  such  men  asserted  that  committee  experience  in  a 
board  of  trade  under  the  new  conditions  enabled  them  to  do  their  own  work 
so  much  better  that  they  were  more  than  repaid  for  the  time  and  strength 
expended." 

A  part  of  the  final  appeal  is  this  exhilarating  paragraph : 

"In  your  face  I  can  read  that  you  would  like  to  give  yourself  to  your 
country's  problems,  but  you  haven't  any  place  to  grab  hold.  Maybe  not, 
but  if  not  who  are  you?  If  you  are  an  employee  there  is  an  organization 
of  such  employees.  If  you  are  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  there  is  a 
local  business  organization  and  a  national  trade  body.  If  you  follow 
a  profession  it  has  its  society.  Do  you  believe  your  organization  is  giving 
itself  to  the  problem  of  preserving  what  you  are'  thankful  for?  Do  you 
believe  your  organization  is  for  .-\merica  first  and  for  its  special  class 
second,  or  America  nowhere?  Have  you  thought  enough  about  the  aims 
and  performances  of  your  organization  to  have  a  belief  about  its  effect 
upon  the  preservation  of  America  as  a  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity?" 

It  is  a  book  that  ever)'  patriotic  citizen  may  read  with  profit 
as  well  as  pleasure,  and  every  railway  official  ought  to  have 
a  copy.  Fr.-^nk  Trumbull. 


The  Indian  F.quipment  Market. — During  the  year 
1916  eleven  of  the  thirteen  principal  railway  systems  of  In- 
dia used  equipment  and  supplies  to  the  value  of  over  £6,- 
000,000  ($29,160,000),  of  which  £3,500,000  ($17,010,000) 
worth  came  from  England. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


MR.  THELEN  REPLIES  TO  OUR  CRITICISMS 

San    Francisco,    Calif. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  editorial  in  your 
issue  of  October  19,  1917,  in  which  you  refer  to  the  presi- 
dent's annual  address  delivered  by  myself  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners 
in  Washington,  on  October  16,  1917.  In  this  editorial,  you 
question  certain  statements  of  fact  in  my  address  and  in- 
vite my  reply. 

1 .     Five  Per  Cent  Case. 

You  ask  me  to  point  out  where  in  its  decision  in  the  Five 
Per  Cent  Case  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  refers 
to  waste  and  inefficiency  in  railroad  operation. 

I  am  surprised  that  any  one  who  has  read  this  decision 
should  make  this   inquiry. 

After  referring  to  methods  of  increasing  railroad  reve- 
nues, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (Vol.  31,  I.  C. 
C.  Rep.,  p.  351),  at  page  409,  says: 

"There  are,  liowever,  other  fruitful  courses  which  the  carrier  may  pursue 
to  increase  net  revenues  which  would  not  involve  any  increased  burdens 
upon  the  shipi.ers  and  the  traveling  public.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
introduction  of  additional  economics  in  operation  and  further  advances  in 
efficiency,  opportunity  for  which  obviously  exists  in  every  department  of 
railroading,   as  in   other   lines   of  business." 

The  commission  then  draws  attention  to  a  number  of 
"the  most  promising  fields  for  such  efforts,"  including, 
among  others,  increase  in  car  efficiency,  greater  economy  in 
the  use  of  fuel  and  other  economies  in  operation. 

Referring  specifically  to  increase  in  freight  car  efficiency, 
the  commission,  at  page  411,  says: 

"Tt  is.  however,  in  the  use  and  operation  of  cars  that  we  must  look 
for  the  most  substantial  economies.  Mr.  Daly,  general  superintendent  of 
tlu-  Illinois  Central,  found  that,  even  in  the  busy  season,  a  freight  car 
was  moving  in  trains  on  the  road  only  3J4  days  out  of  every  30.  Taking 
the  average  of  all  roads  in  official  classitication  territory  for  the  whole 
year,  the  time  a  car  is  moving  in  trains  probably  does  not  exceed  3  days 
out  of  30,  and  the  car  is  under  load  only  2  out  of  those  3  days.  Further- 
more, the  cars  under  load  are  loaded  on  an  average  to  only  about  58  per 
cent  of  their  capacity." 

Continuing,  on  page  412,  the  Commission   says: 

"As  iiointed  out  by  Mr.  Daly,  the  economies  which  may  be  effected  by 
greater  car  efficiency  have  only  begun  to  be  realized.  The  possibility  of 
reducing  the  empty  car  movement  should  be  examined.  It  is  believed 
that  by  more  careful  management  and  through  reasonable  changes  in 
regulations  and  practices  carloadings  can  be  increased,  and  that  both 
shippers'  and  carriers'  detention  of  cars  can  be  materially  reduced.  At 
the  same  time  the  congestion  at  terminals,  which  is  in  large  part  botk 
the  cause  and  the  result  of  such  detention,  can  be  greatly  lessened.  The 
greatest  cause  of  car  detention  is  perhaps  the  Lack  of  regularity  in  the 
movement  of  freight.  Much  advance  can  undoubtedly  be  made  in  the 
way  of  developing  freight  train  schedules,  both  in  the  terminals  and  between 
the    stations." 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  address,  this  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency have  been  greatly  reduced  by  action  of  the  railroads 
in  distributing  empty  cars  into  districts  where  needed,  in- 
creasing the  daily  mileage  of  locomotives  and  freight  cars, 
reducing  the  number  of  locomotives  and  freight  cars  await- 
ing repairs  in  shops,  and  other  measures,  and  by  co-opera- 
tion of  the  shippers  in  prompt  loading,  loading  to  capacity 
and  prompt  unloading  of  freight  cars.     As  I  also  say: 

"What  the  railroads  are  now  doing  is  being  patriotically  done,  and  de- 
serves and  is  receiving  the  unstinted  praise  and  commendation  of  all 
American   citizens." 

You  say  in  your  editorial  that  you  have  searched  in  vain 
in  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
a  single  word  pointing  out  the  waste  and  inefficiency  to 
which  I  referred  in  my  address  and  you  "boldly  assert  that 
there  is  no  such  word  in  it."' 

I  suggest  that  if  you  will  read  tite  decision  at  the  pages 
herein  indicated  your  search  will  be  rewarded. 


2.  Federal  Railroad   Valuation. 

You  say  in  your  editorial  that  the  railroads  have  not 
"favored"  the  federal  railroad  valuation,  but  that  they  have 
"acquiesced"  in  it  "because  they  believed  that  the  valua- 
tion would  show  that  the  railways  as  a  whole  were  not  over- 
capitalized." 

I  do  not  propose  to  split  hairs  with  you  over  the  differ- 
ence between  "favoring"  and  "acquiescing.'*  The  outstand- 
ing facts  are  that  the  e.xecutive  and  financial  officials  of 
most  of  the  railroads  are  opposed  to  the  valuation  and  that 
leading  railroad  officials  have  recently  made  repeated  efforts 
to  suspend  the  valuation.  These  efforts,  as  is  generally 
known,  were  blocked  by  President  Wilson  an(J  Secretar}'  of 
War  Baker. 

I  regret  that  the  railroads  are  taking  this  attitude.  As 
a  basis  for  a  constructive  solution  of  our  railroad  problems, 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  have  the  facts  promptly 
and  officially  determined.  The  sooner  the  facts  are  deter- 
mined, the  sooner  may  we  look  forward  to  real  progress  in 
solving  our  railroad  problems.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
far  wiser  for  the  railroads  to  accept  the  situation  than  to 
try  to  suspend  or  stop  the  valuation. 

3.  Duplication  of  Facilities,  Service  and  Operating  Ex- 
penses. 

You  agree  with  me  that  duplication  of  railroad  facilities, 
service  and  operating  expenses  exists  and  that  the  same 
should  be  eliminated,  but  object  to  my  statement  of  the  facts 
as  a  "criticism"  of  the  railroads. 

While  accepting  your  concurrence  as  to  the  facts,  I  must 
respectfully  protest  against  your  reference  to  my  statement 
as  a  "criticism"  of  the  railroads.  What  I  said  was  not 
said  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  of  either  the  government  or  the 
railroads,  each  of  whom  is  partly  responsible  for  the  .situ- 
ation, but  was  a  bare  statement  of  existing,  admitted  facts, 
as  is  shown  by  the  very  next  sentence  of  my  address,  which 
you  do  not  quote,  reading: 

"I  am  not  now  speaking  of  causes,  but  only  of  the  facts  which  are 
patent   to   all." 

As  I  point  out  in  another  part  of  my  address,  the  events 
of  the  world  war  and  the  necessities  of  the  peaceful  com- 
petition with  other  nations  which  will  come  after  the  war, 
will  cause  our  people  to  insist  on  greater  efficiency  in  both 
public  and  private  affairs.  Our  transportation  system  will 
be  no  exception  to  this  general  demand.  The  conditions 
which  I  pointed  out  and  with  which  you  agree  do  exist,  must 
be  remedied  if  our  transportation  system  is  to  measure  up  to 
the  standard  of  increased  national  efficiency,  which  the 
American  pcoj)le  will  imperatively  demand  after  the  war. 

To  the  extent  that  legislation  is  responsible  for  existing 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  railroad  operation,  legislation  must 
be  changed.  To  the  extent  that  the  railroads  are  responsi- 
ble, they  must  do  their  share  of  the  work.  I  am  in  favor 
of  such  legislation  as  will  cure  for  the  past,  as  far  as  that 
may  reasonably  be  done,  and  prevent  for  the  future,  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary  duplication  of  railroad  facilities, 
service  and  operating  expenses. 

It  is  foolish  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  facts  and  to  criticize 
and  attack  those  who  are  seeking  to  ascertain  and  analyze 
the  facts  as  a  basis  for  constructive  remedies.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  far  wiser  to  stop  tr)'ing  to  pick  flaws  and 
to  work  together,  first,  to  ascertain  the  facts  and,  second,  to 
make  such  improvements  in  the  existing  order  of  things  as 
the  facts  and  the  welfare  of  our  people  require. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  convention  of  tlie  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners  was  a  patri- 
,otic  endeavor  to  be  of  service  in  ever)'  possible  wa)-  to  the 
states  and  the  nation  at  this  time. 

The  state  commissioners  have  determined  to  do  two  things 
in  connection  with  our  railroad  problems: 

1.     To  give  every  possible  assistance  to  help  wiir  the  war. 
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2.  To  ascertain  the  facts  with  reference  to  our  railroad 
problem  in  its  entirety  so  that  after  the  war  we  may  do  our 
part  as  public  officials  in  assisting  to  secure  a  wise  and  con- 
structive solution  of  the  problem  in  the  light  of  a  quickened 
national  efficiency  and  the  best  interests  of  our  people  as 
a  whole. 

The  Association  directed  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
War  Committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  with  all 
appropriate  state  and  federal  officials  and  to  advise  with 
each  state  commission  to  the  end  that  each  commission  shall 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  its  state  and  the  nation. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  petty  criticism  or 
bickering.  Rather  should  all  men  through  whose  veins  there 
runs  the  blood  of  patriotism  forget  their  erstwhile  conten- 
tions and  present  a  common  front  so  that  in  harmonious, 
concerted  action  the  nation  can  be  most  effective  in  the  pres- 
ent contest. 

Max  Thelen. 

President,  Railroad  Commission  of  California. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  THREE-CYLINDER 
LOCOMOTIVE 

Bombay.  India. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

I  was  much  interested  in  E.  Cecil  Poultney's  reference 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Decapod  type  locomotive  on  page  1471 
of  the  June  29  issue  of  the  RailTj.'ay  Age  Gazette  and  in  his 
suggestion  that  three  or  four  cylinders  might  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  two  of  the  dimensions  employed,  particularly 
advocating  the  former  arrangement. 

I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  turning  moment  on  the 
axles  would  be  improved,  and  the  chances  of  slip  much  re- 
duced with  three  cylinders  connected  to  cranks  set  120  deg. 
apart.  That  is,  of  course,  what  one  would  set  out  to  attain 
with  three  cylinders,  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  its 
impossibility  to  any  appreciable  extent  apart  from  the  use 
of  three  coupling  rods  as  well.  Of  course,  three  coupling 
rods  (side  rods)  are  impracticable,  whether  the  third  is 
placed  between  the  frames  and  connected  to  a  row  of  crank 
axles,  or  whether  two  couplings  rods  are  placed  outside  the 
frames  on  one  side,  with  two  cylinders  inside  the  frames 
and  the  third  cylinder  and  coupling  rod  outside  the  frame 
at  the  other  side. 

Admitting  that  a  more  ideal  arrangement  for  driving  a 
single  axle  can  hardly  be  desired  than  three  cylinders,  when 
it  is  attempted  to  transmit  the  even  turning  effort  so  obtained 
to  a  second  axle  it  has  to  be  performed  l)y  means  of  only  two 
coupling  rods.  Those  rods  are  set  at  an  angle  of  120  deg. 
and  are  therefore  in  a  worse  position  for  transmitting  torque 
evenly  than  are  the  coupling  rods  of  a  two  cylinder  engine, 
which  are  set  90  deg.  apart.  The  greater  the  number  of 
coupled  axles  the  greater  the  proportion  of  axles  driven  in 
this  irregular  manner.  Even  if  the  advantage  gained  in  the 
driving  axle  be  as  much  as  20  per  cent  over  that  possible 
with  two  cylinders,  in  a  Decapod  it  forms  ,only  four  per  cent 
of  the  whole  engine's  tractive  effort  without  making  any 
allowance  for  the  irregularity  which  applies  to  all  the  re- 
maining coupled  axles. 

No  doubt  it  is  the  appreciation  of  this  point  which  has 
deterred  designers  from  making  greater  use  of  three  cylinders 
than  is  general.  Conversely  it  follows,  that  the  fewer  the 
number  of  coupled  axles  the  stronger  the  case  for  using 
three  cvlinders,  until  we  come  down  to  the  single  driver,  for 
which  a  better  arrangement  need  hardly  be  desired. 

In  a  Decapod  engine  the  inside  cylinders  must  work  on 
an  incline  .something  like  one  in  four,  leading  to  difficulties 
with  the  smoke-box  apart  from  those  introduced  by  this 
extreme  angularitv.  I  believe  that  any  line  having  clear- 
ance for  large  enough  cylinders  would  be  well  advised  in 


adhering   to  two  cylinders   until  other  considerations   force 
llie  adoption  of  the  three  or  four-cylinder  arrangements. 

But  suppose  that  owing  to  a  limiting  axle  load,  as  in 
England,  a  line  should  have  to  face  the  problem  of  deciding 
on  an  articulated  express  engine;  having  exceeded  the  ca- 
j)acity  of  their  six-coupled  passenger  engines.  The  t)T)e 
which  should  develop  for  heavy  passenger  loads  at  high 
speeds  to  my  mind  could  not  he  better  than  the  six-cylinder 
double-ended  articulated  Garratt  type  having  three  cylinders 
at  either  end.  Such  an  engine  would  possess  good  starting 
and  accelerating  ability;  from  the  efficient  use  made  of  its 
adhesive  weight  by  the  three-c)'linder  arrangement  it  should 
equal  in  hauling  and  starting  power  a  Decapod  having  the 
same  diameter  coupled  wheels,  were  it  practicable  to  build 
such  a  machine,  and  for  speeds  it  would  equal  the  Atlantic 
and  absolutely  surpass  any  other  tj-pe  having  a  greater  num- 
ber of  coupled  axles  than  two. 

A.  McBeth, 

Assistant  Locomotive  Superintendent,  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 

TYING-UP  WITH  THE  MEN  WITH  THE  COLORS 

COLO.S-IE.    N.    Y. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  R.\ilway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  noted  with  much  interest  the  move  made  by  the 
supply  men  to  furnish  "tobacco"  to  the  men  of  the  engineer 
regiments. 

You  will  be  interested  in  an  organization  we  have  formed 
in  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  shops  here  at  Colonie,  N.  Y. 

We  have  given  about  70  of  our  men  to  army  or  navy, 
some  to  the  engineer  regiments  and  many  to  other  parts 
of  the  service.  Realizing  that  we  at  home  also  have  a  duty 
to  perform,  after  sounding  the  sentiment  of  the  shop,  at  a 
noon  hour  meeting,  an  organization  was  formed  comprising 
practically  to  a  man  the  full  shop  quota. 

Its  purpose  is: 

(1.)  To  furnish  periodically — approximately  once  each 
month — while  the  war  lasts,  to  each  fellow  Colonie  man 
enlisted  in  the  nation's  sen'ice,  tobacco  or  some  token  of 
remembrance,  together  with  a  shop  letter. 

(2.)  To  keep  in  touch  with  those  left  at  home  who  may 
be  wholly  or  partially  dependent  on  our  fellow  Colonie  men 
at  the  front  to  the  end  that  where  a  helping  hand  may  be 
needed  it  will  unobtrusively  be  extended. 

(3.)  By  these  means — to  give  to  our  men  the  encourage- 
ment had  with  the  knowledge  that  we  are  back  of  them  to 
a  man,  evidencing  clearly  .our  realization  that  the  problem 
is  a  mutual  one,  and  that  we  are  ready  manfully  to  do  our 
bit  to  lighten  the  burden. 

We  have  also  placed  an  honor  board  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  shop,  giving  the  location  of  the  men  in  the 
service,  so  any  employee  who  may  care  to  so  do  can  wTite 
from  time  to  time. 

Committees  were  formed  as  follows:  Honor  Roll,  Pur- 
chasing, Reading,  Home  Letters,  Helping  Hand  and  Print- 
ing, the  committee's  title  indicating  its  purpose. 

Don't  you  think  that  if  every  shop  in  the  United  States 
did  the  same  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing.  Personally  I 
do  and  am  calling  it  to  your  attention  because  it  is  working 
so  well  here.  G.  S.  Edmonds. 


Tr.affic  on  the  Swedish  Railways. — The  company- 
owned  Swedish  railways  showed  an  increase  in  receipts  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year,  of  18.4  per  cent  on  the  freight 
traffic  and  9.5  per  cent  on  the  passenger  traffic.  The  in- 
crease in  the  freight  traffic  receipts  is  exclusively  due  to  the 
higher  tariff,  temporarily  adopted.  The  private  railways  are 
contemplating  a  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  trains 
during  the  winter,  while  the  state  railways  mean  to  meet 
the  shortage  of  fuel  problem  by  reducing  the  speed. 
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Bridge  Work  on  the  Hannibal  Line  Cut-off 

Construction  of  a  Reservoir  Required  the  Relocation  of 
a  Part  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  MinneapoHs  &  Omaha 


THE  construction  of  a  reservoir  by  the  Wisconsin- 
Minnesota  Light  &  Power  Company,  at  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis.,  caused  the  submergence  of  a  part  of 
the  Hannibal  branch  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha  and  made  it  necessary  for  the  railroad  to  abandon 
9J/^  miles  of  this  line  in  favor  of  a  cut-off  built  for  it  by  the 
power  company  on  a  new  location  with  the  grade  at  a  suffi- 
cient elevation  to  avoid   inundation.      The  project  involved 
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but  involves  a  bridge  across  the  Chippewa  river,  whereas 
the  old  location  was  entirely  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

The  new  line  has  a  maximum  grade  of  0.5  per  cent  and 
offers  no  particular  features  of  interest  except  the  Chip- 
pewa river  bridge  which  consists  of  eight  100-ft.  deck  plate 
girder  spans  on  concrete  piers  and  abutments,  with  an  em- 
bankment approach  1,300  ft.  long,  averaging  40  ft.  in 
height.  The  bridge  and  embankment  have  a  level  grade 
and  are  on  a  tangent,  the  base  of  the  rail  being  64  ft.  above 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  20  ft.  above  the  water  surface  in 
the  reservoir.  This  elevation  allows  a  clearance  of  8  ft.  be- 
tween the  .surface  of  the  water  and  low  iron  of  the  spans. 

The   Substructure 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  examination  of 
the  ground  for  the  foundations  of  the  piers  and  abutments. 
By  the  use  of  an  ordinary  well-drilling  machine,  4-in.  test 
holes  were  drilled  for  each  pier  and  abutment.  The  results 
of  these  operations  proved   interesting,   and   are  showTi  on 


Map  Showing  the  New  and  Old  Lines 

the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Chippewa  river, 
which  embodied  some  interesting  engineering  and  construc- 
tion features. 

The  Hannibal  branch  of  the  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &:  Omaha  joins  the  Eau  Claire-Duluth  main  line  Y^ 
mile  north  of  the  Chippewa  Falls  depot,  the  lirancli  line  con- 
tinuing along  the  east  side  of  the  river,  while  the  main  line 
turns  north,  crosses  the  river  and  rises  on  a  one  per  cent 
grade  for  a  distance  of  1J4  niiles  to  attain  the  elevation  of 
the  flat  country  back  from  the  river.  Only  23^2  miles  of  the 
Hannibal  line  was  subject  to  submersion  by  the  water  in  the 
reservoir,  but  the  selection  of  a  new  location  to  avoid  the 
water  necc-i.^itated  the  abandoning  of  the  line  to  a  point  9.9 
miles  from  the  Cliippewa  Falls  station  where  it  was  possible 
to  secure  a  junction  with  a  cut-off.  The  distance  by  way 
of  the  new  line  is  1.65  miles  shorter  than  over  the  old  line 


Profile  Showing  Results  of  Borings 

the  chart.  Overlying  the  solid  granite  were  found  various 
strata  of  decomposed  granite,  red  clay,  soft  white  sand- 
stone, sand  and  gravel.  Owing  to  the  extreme  deptli  of  the 
granite  at  the  sites  of  piers  1,  6  and  7  and  the  nortli  abut- 
ment, it  was  decided  to  resort  to  pile  foundations.  The 
south  abutment  was  built  on  a  soft  white  sandstone,  while 
the  footings  of  piers  2,  3,  4  and  5  were  founded  on  solid 
granite. 

No  difficulty  was  e.\perienced  in  excavating  for  the 
foundations.  Ordinary  sheet  piling  proved  sufficient  for  the 
shore  piers   and   abutments   and  double  timber  cribs  filled 
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with  clay  were  sunk  for  the  foundations  of  the  river  piers. 
These  were  made  large  enough  to  allow  the  driving  of  short 
sheet  piling  ne.xt  to  the  inside  walls  of  the  cribs,  in  order 
to  shut  off  water  coming  in  between  the  uneven  river  bed 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cribs. 

While  grading  south  of  the  bridge  an  excellent  quality  of 
gravel  was  uncovered  in  unlimited  quantities.  A  crusher 
and  screening  plant  was  erected  and  the  concrete  material 
was  thus  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bridge 
site.  The  concrete  mi.xer  plant  was  located  near  the  south 
abutment  and  concrete  was  placed  by  means  of  an  aerial 
cableway  operated  by  machinery  located  near  the  south  abut- 
ment. A  low  temporar}'  trestle,  driven  parallel  to  the  new 
bridge,  was  used  for  moving  machinery  and  pile  drivers, 
and  also  to  some  extent  for  handling  concrete  in  founda- 
tions. Work  on  the  bridge  proper  started  early  in  the 
spring  of  1916  and  the  concrete  work  was  entirely  finished 
in  the  latter  part  of  September  of  that  year. 

The  Superstructure 

The  100-ft.  girder  spans  were  designed  for  Cooper's 
E-55  loading.  They  were  contracted  for  delivery  Septem- 
ber 1,  1916,  but  the  bridge  company  subsequently  extended 
this  date  to  December  1.  .\s  there  was  no  absolute  certainty 
of  delivery  on  the  later  date  and  as  the  power  company  was 
obliged,  through  contract  conditions  for  the  delivery  of 
electric  current,  to  commence  filling  the  new  reservoir  and 
thereby  submerging  the  old  Hannibal  line  it  became  neces- 
sary to  adopt  heroic  means  to  put  the  new  cut-off  into  com- 
mission. Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  put  in  a  temporan,- 
bridge.  Early  in  November  two  pile  drivers  were  started 
at  tile  north  and  south  ends  of  the  bridge  driving  a  pile 
trestle  which  was  completed  on  November  30.  Girder  spans 
began  to  arrive,  however,  before  the  temporary  structure 
was  completed,  and  the  work  of  erection  was  started  in 
January,  1917,  and  was  completed  on  February  16. 

Grading 

Material  for  the  embankment  at  the  north  end  of  bridge 
was  all  handled   by  a  steam  shovel  and  trains.     The  em- 


Concreting  Piers  from  an  Aerial  Tramway 

bankment  was  made  entirely  of  gravel  from  deposits  ob- 
tained within  1/2  mile  of  the  work.  As  the  embankments 
stand  in  the  reservoir,  the  slopes  of  both  the  north  and 
south  approaches  were  made  1  to  3,  and  riprap  1  ft.  thick 
was  placed  to  a  line  S  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  reservoir. 

The  grading  of  the  entire  line,  outside  of  the  high  em- 
bankment referred  to,  was  very  light  and  was  completed 
early  in  the  summer  of  1916.  The  track  was  completed  up 
to  the  bridge  from  both  ends  by  the  time  the  temporary 
bridge  was  put  in.  Most  of  the  line  was  ballasted  at  that 
time,  but  the  work  had  to  be  suspended  on  account  of  cold 
weather.     Ballasting  was  resumed  early  in  1917,  when  un- 


comjjleted  track  work  at  the  junction  points  was  attended  to. 

.^11  waterways  and  underground  cattle  passes  were  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  pipe,  except  at  locations 
where  the  headroom  was  not  sufficient,  in  which  cases  cast 
iron  pipe  was  used.  The  underground  cattle  passes  have  a 
diameter  of  84  in.  The  reinforced  concrete  pipe  was  fur- 
nished by  the  C.  F.  Massey  Company,  Chicago. 

The  entire  work  of  constructing  the  cut-off  was  done  for 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  by  the  Wis- 
consin-Minnesota Light  &  Power  Company.  The  grading 
and  concrete  work  was  done  under  a  contract  by  A.  Guthrie 
&  Co.,  St.  Paul.  The  superstructure  of  the  Chippewa  river 
bridge  was  fabricated  by  the  Wisconsin  Iron  &  Bridge  Cora- 
pan)-,  Milwaukee,  and  erected  by  Frankman  Brothers  Corn- 


Placing  a  100-Ft.  Girder 

pany  of  Minneapolis.  The  tracklaying  and  ballasting  were 
done  by  forces  organized  for  that  purpose  by  the  power 
company. 

The  work  was  done  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  under  the  direc- 
tion of  H.  Rettinghouse,  chief  engineer,  and  A.  E.  Winter, 
assistant  engineer,  in  immediate  charge.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  former  for  the  above  information  concerning  the  project. 


The  Locomottve  or  Yesterday. — A  considerable  j)ro- 
portion  of  the  locomotive  work  performed  every  day  on  the 
railways  of  this  countr}'  is  done  by  engines  which  have  long 
since  passed  out'  of  what  we  can  rightly  term  a  modern 
category.  Nevertheless,  it  is  work  of  a  most  useful  char- 
acter, achieved  as  a  rule  in  an  economical  manner.  Though 
secondary  in  importance  when  viewed  in  comparison  with 
main  line  services  of  the  first  class,  the  work  is  indispensable, 
and  the  retention  of  locomotives  which  have  long  since 
passed  out  of  the  modern  standard  is  fully  justified  by  the 
results  obtained.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  engines 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  some  of  them  have,  indeed,  lost  prac- 
tically all  resemblance  to  their  former  selves.  The  modern- 
izing tendency  resulting  from  the  rebuilding  processes  has 
increased  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  and  those  who  criticize  tlie  policy  of  thus  retain- 
ing in  service  older  locomotives  and  bringing  them  up  to 
what  is  practically  a  present  day  standard  by  rebuilding 
should  remember  that  the  material  and  workmanship  put 
into  the  British  locomotive  of  yesterday  were  of  a  yen,'  high 
class  indeed,  and  there  is  greater  economy  in  keeping  the 
engine  going  than  in  scrapping  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  on  most  railways  numbers  of  locomotives  which  retain 
practically  all  the  features  they  originally  possessed,  and  it 
has  been  found  better  and  cheaper  to  keep  these  at  work 
than  to  send  them  to  the  scrap  heap.  Not  only  in  branch 
line  but  in  main  line  service  there  is  a  place  for  these  many 
year  old  engines  which,  all  things  considered,  could  hardly 
be  so  well  filled  by  t}-pes  built  in  accordance  with  the  most 
modern  ideas. — Railwav  Gazette,  London. 


Railroad  Discipline  Without  Suspensions 

Philosophical    Observations    of    a   Chief    Clerk    Long 
Familiar  with  Brown  System.      The  Ideal  Superintendent 

By  E.  H.  Heath, 

Chief  Clerk  to  Superintendent,  Kansas  Division,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Herington,  Kans. 


IN  these  days  of  highly  specialized  industrial  effort  the 
opportunity  for  spectacular  individual  performances  is 
largely  over,  and  large  results  are  obtained  in  a  large 
way  only  by  united  endeavor  and  co-ordination  of  forces. 
Team  work,  concerted  endeavor,  is  the  life  blood  of  pro- 
ductive effort,  and  any  system  of  discipline  which  dis- 
courages team  work  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry  itself.  By  this  test  actual  suspension  as  a  means 
of  discipline  has  no  place  among  railroaders  or  any  other 
body  of  intelligent  men,  because  it  violates  their  sense  of 
justice,  breeds  disloyalty,  fosters  discontent,  engenders  dis- 
like and  alienates  the  sympathy  and  fidelity  of  employees, 
their  families  and  their  friends.  Any  punishment  that 
interferes  with  the  employee's  earning  capacity  results  in 
impairing  his  ability  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  good 
citizenship  and  to  protect  and  educate  his  family.  Dis- 
content is  unconsciously  contagious.  Actual  suspension  can- 
not be  successfully  defended  upon  grounds  of  either  justice 
or  expediency,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  not  consistently 
enforced  upon  lines  retaining  that  system.  As  in  civil  and 
criminal  law,  where  unduly  severe  penalties  make  convic- 
tions difficult,  so  in  disciplinary  matters  the  severe  penalt)' 
violates  the  di.sciplinarian's  sense  of  justice  and  the  offense 
is  more  or  less  condoned. 

It  is  the  same  in  railroad  life.  Sympathy  for  the  mis- 
fortunes and  miseries  of  associates,  always  felt  by  a  man 
worthy  of  leadership,  causes  the  sentence  to  be  suspended 
or  overlooked. 

At  present  the  demand  for  labor  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
men  who  are  worth  anything  cannot  always  be  spared  to 
serve  disciplinary  sentences.  During  these  days  of  high 
prices,  when  employees,  for  the  most  part,  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  enforced  idleness  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty 
days  would  often  pauperize  the  employee  and  his  family. 
He  will  not  stand  this,  but  goes  into  the  service  of  a  com- 
peting line;  or  he  goes  into  some  other  business,  and  is 
lost  to  the  railroad  industry. 

We  are  dealing  with  men  whose  training  enables  them 
quickly  to  discern  injustice  and  unfairness;  and  their  ex- 
tensive brotherhoods  enable  them  quickly  to  reverse  ques- 
tionable discipline.  Such  reversals  are  necessarily  inimical 
to  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the  supervising  officer  in  the 
field.  No  man  may  hope  to  stalk  through  the  industrial 
world  like  an  avenging  god,  exacting  an  eye  for  an  eye 
or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  retain  the  loyalty  or  even  the 
respect  of  the  intelligent  workmen.  Intelligent  discipline 
is  the  handmaiden  of  education,  rightly  presupposing  proper 
instruction.  Helpful  discipline  cannot  be  divorced  from 
education.  It  looks  forward  not  backward.  It  concerns 
itself  with  the  future  rather  than  with  the  past.  It  is  more 
interested  in  the  glories  of  the  dawn  than  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  crimson  sunset.  It  is  the  epilogue  to  a  prologue 
whose  precursor  is  rightly  effective  educational  and  teaching 
effort. 

We.\kness  from  Neglect  of  Instruction 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  railroad  instructional  methods 
are  woefully  weak,  depending  largely  upon  circulars  and 
bulletins  which  reach  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
the  men  employed ;  are  read  by  a  less  number,  are  studied 
and    understood    by    a    comparative    few.      Instructions    not 


received,  not  read  and  not  understood  have  no  educational 
value.  For  the  most  part,  training  and  efficacious  teach- 
ing have  been  left  to  the  employee  himself  or  to  the  loud- 
mouthed agitator,  who  breeds  discontent,  and  tears  down, 
never  building  up.  Few  of  us  in  our  years  of  service  can 
recall  a  conscious,  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  anybody 
to  teach  us  the  railroad  business.  Look  at  the  younger  men 
today.  In  studying  claims  for  losses  and  other  lapses  from 
proper  performance  it  is  almost  always  found  that  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  the  man  who  did  not  know,  or,  if  he 
did  know,  did  not  understand.  He  bills  shipments  by  the 
wrong  route.  He  fails  to  attach  certificates  which  are  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  shipment  to  go  to  destination.  He  fails 
to  enclose  the  wa)'bill  in  the  stop-off  envelope  when  it  is  re- 
quired. He  violates  standard  practices  and  injures  himself 
or  others.  In  defense,  he  explains  that  do  did  not  know. 
Somebody  failed  to  teach  him,  or  taught  poorly.  So  long 
as  the  railroad  industry  is  content  to  ignore  the  fertile  field 
of  educative  effort  and  is  willing  to  await  the  overt  act, 
the  industry  will  pay  the  penalty  in  lack  of  competent  effort 
and  efficient  team  work.  The  way  out  is  high  class,  con- 
tinuous, persistent  instruction  to  spur  the  latent  ambition 
and  utilize  the  dormant  capacity,  heretofore  largely  squan- 
dered. 

Take  two  divisions  of  the  same  railroad.  The  observer 
will  not  fail  to  note  the  contrast  in  methods,  and  the  con- 
sequent gain  to  the  industry,  in  passing  from  one  division 
to  the  other,  where  the  first  depends  largely  upon  bulletins, 
circulars,  and  notices  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  an  understanding  of  instructions,  while  the  other  sup- 
plements this  method  by  personal  instruction,  and  by  ex- 
planation through  wide-awake  committees.  Efficiency  comes 
through  persistent  instructions  by  an  efficient  field  staff, 
explaining  the  why  as  well  as  the  how.  The  writer  is  happy 
to  add  that  his  association  with  operating  officers  in  this 
territory  during  recent  years  has  been  a  liberal  education 
as  to  what  may  be  accomplished  by  continuous  personal 
effort  to  reach  the  man  in  the  field  and  fully  develop  his 
mental  powers. 

A  lack  of  proper  educational  effort  is  evidenced  whenever 
by  reason  of  a  dearth  of  talent  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ofticer  a  railroad  from  other  industries,  or  to  call  upon 
so-called  efficiency  experts,  with  little  railroad  experience, 
to  improve  railroad  methods  among  men  who  have  devoted  a 
life-time  to  tlie  business.  "Education"  includes,  of  course, 
not  alone  intellectual  training,  but  also  cultivation  of  the 
instinct  to  create  and  the  stimulation  of  pride  in  that  crea- 
tion; the  willingness  of  the  toiler  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  his  own  acts,  to  understand  his  relation  to  his  coworkers 
and  to  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged;  to  co-operate. 
The  Necess.-vry  Elements 

"Record  discipline,"  commonly  called  the  Brown  System, 
is  usually  applied  to  all  station  and  yard  employees,  to 
trainmen,  enginemen,  foremen  in  all  departments,  signal- 
men, and  others  working  on  a  montiily  basis.  It  should  not 
be  applied  to  officers  nor  the  personal  staff"  of  the  operating 
officer,  nor  to  ordinary  laborers.  It  must  not  be  confused 
with  personal  records  kept  by  a  pension  bureau  or  for  other 
reasons.  Proper  and  continuous  effort  being  made  to  secure 
men  with  a  promise  of  capacitj-  and  willingness  to  learn  the 
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railway  business,  the  system  should  be  designed  to  educate 
the  ignorant,  to  arouse  interest,  and  to  inculcate  the  pride  of 
good  workmanship.  The  system  should  without  unnecessary 
delay  eliminate  the  hopelessly  incompetent  and  those  not  re- 
sponsive to  proper  educational  effort. 

Di.scipline  should  be  uniform  over  the  whole  road,  and 
should  be  managed  by  operating  divisions.  One  officer  on 
each  division  should  assess  and  equalize  discipline.  All 
personal  records  should  te  kept  in  that  office,  junior  officers 
retaining  only  seniority  lists  and  other  data  necessary  for 
their  own  use.  These  records  should  always  be  consulted 
before  discipline  is  assessed,  to  determine  the  standing  of 
tlie  employee;  whether  this  is  the  first  offense  of  this  nature, 
and  whether  similar  offenses  may  not  have  been  previously 
overlooked  by  reason  of  the  employee's  good  record.  Records 
should  always  be  available  where  the  complete  record  may 
be  consulted  by  all  junior  officers  as  well  as  by  the  employee; 
and  the  employee  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  himself 
fully  infom:ed.  All  papers  or  copies  thereof  giving  useful 
information  relative  to  the  employee  should  be  filed  on  his 
personal  record  papers.  Such  records  for  convenience  may 
consist  of  a  card  index,  application  and  supporting  papers 
bearing  a  corresponding  number  and  a  loose  leaf.  Loose 
leaves  may  be  kept  in  book  form  or  on  the  personal  record 
file,  on  which  should  be  tabulated  all  entries. 

Discipline  letters  should  describe  the  exact  offense.  A 
letter  notifying  the  employee  of  discipline  assessed  for 
"delaying  a  passenger  train,"  when  the  real  offense  was  fail- 
ure to  clear  the  time  of  a  first-class  train  a  station  in  the 
rear,  as  required  by  rule,  is  grossly  improper,  featuring  as 
it  does  the  minor  phase  of  the  offense  and  ignoring  the 
vital  element.  Failure  to  act,  as  well  as  improper  action, 
must  be  noticed,  and  disciplinary  notices  should  state  in 
clear,  concise  language  the  e.xact  offense.  Such  letters  should 
always  show  the  total  balance  of  the  entries,  and  should  be 
followed  up  and  an  acknowledgment  secured. 

When  tlie  entries  approach  the  final  maximum  the  em- 
ployee should  be  called  in  and  cautioned,  and  a  memoran- 
dum of  that  admonishment  placed  on  his  record.  The 
record  being  correctly  and  impartially  kept,  tells  the  tale  of 
the  man's  unfitness  for  the  railway  business,  and  he  should 
be  promptly  removed;  and  unless  there  is  a  grave  need  by 
reason  of  shortage  of  men,  should  not  be  re-employed  in 
any  capacity  on  that  road.  Sufficiently  close  relations  should 
be  maintained  with  a  central  office  in  which  is  kept  the 
record  of  applicants  previously  employed.  At  the  end  of 
each  month  an  educational  bulletin  should  be  issued,  cor- 
rectly describing  the  offense,  omitting  names,  places  and 
dates,  and  showing  all  discipline  assessed,  as  well  as  briefly 
outlining  correct  procedure. 

In  assessing  discipline  give  consideration  to  the  employee's 
previous  record,  his  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  fault,  and 
to  concede  correct  conclusions;  his  determination  to  avoid 
repetition,  readiness  to  promise  betterment,  to  correctly 
analyze  the  occurrence  and  to  lay  the  facts  before  his  superior 
officer  with  frankness.  A  careful  record  should  be  made  to 
show  what  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  man's  his- 
tory, to  the  end  that  undue  credit  may  not  be  given  a  second 
time. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  argument  that  a  given  act  merits 
the  same  discipline  every  time,  regardless  of  the  individual, 
and  that  tlie  consideration  here  advocated  is  improper.  But 
such  consideration  ie  actually  given,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, whether  we  say  so  or  not;  and  it  is  entirely  right 
and  proper.  Otherwise  the  most  potent  reasons  for  co-opera- 
tive effort  would  disappear. 

Precautions  to  Be  Observed 

The  disciplinarian  should  properly  be  careful  that  the 
discipline   assessed    is   proportionate   to   the   seriousness   of 


the  offen.sc,  the  individuals  involved  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  tlie  case.  Manifestly,  to  assess  ten  demerit 
marks  for  violation  of  Rule  99  and  thirty  for  failure  to 
forward  a  certain  report  on  time  is  so  grotesque  and  unfair 
as  to  excite  only  reljellion  and  contempt;  although  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  at  times  the  continuation  and  repetition  of 
small  offenses  may  merit  drastic  action.  A  yard  conductor, 
for  example,  in  pushing  cars  into  a  yard  track  fails  to 
send  a  field  man  to  the  farther  end  of  the  cut  of  cars 
already  on  that  track,  to  insure  against  shoving  out  at 
the  other  end  and  colliding  with  a  movement  being  made 
on  the  main  or  ladder  track;  or  against  part  of  the  cut 
breaking  off  and  running  out  on  the  main  line.  The 
first  time  this  occurs  an  understanding  is  had  with  the 
offender  and  possibly  minimum  discipline  is  assessed. 
Clearly,  the  same  discipline  is  inapplicable  if  the  offense  is 
repeated;  for  it  is  evident  that  it  was  ineffective;  more  dras- 
tic action  must  now  be  taken.  Should  the  offense  be  re- 
peated a  third  or  a  fourth  time,  the  employee,  presumabl)-, 
lacks  inclination  or  adaptability,  or  both,  and  should  be 
removed.  He  cannot  be  retained  without  making  careless, 
by  example,  those  whose  intentions  are  right. 

To  be  effective,  discipline  must  be  certain  and  sure.  The 
certainty  that  the  employee  will  be  called  upon  to  explain 
improper  operation  will  be  found  more  of  a  deterrent  than 
severe  discipline  occasionally  applied.  All  discipline  should 
be  handled  in  a  straightforward,  open,  aboveboard,  manly 
way,  impressing  upon  those  concerned  that  the  road  is  pay- 
ing first-class  wages,  provides  first-class  working  condi- 
tions, high  class  courteous  treatment,  and  is  entitled  to  high 
class  service;  and  that  nothing  less  will  do.  Effective 
team  work  implies  that  the  division  officer  knows  his 
men  and  is  able  to  call  them  by  name.  He  acts  on  the 
assumption  that  the  man  involved  is  worthy  and  is  a  satis- 
factory employee;  meets  him  in  a  frank,  candid  and  proper 
way,  and  explains  that  the  railroad  has  spent  much  time 
and  money  for  facilities  to  permit  safe  operation;  has  facili- 
ties equal  to  other  lines  and  superior  to  many;  has  issued 
rules  and  instructions  prescribing  proper  methods  and  per- 
formances; has  spent  time  and  money  educating  him,  and 
has  an  investment  in  him.  Dealing  with  an  accident,  he 
points  out  that,  regardless  of  what  caused  it,  whether  haste 
or  ignorance,  tlie  employee  has  violated  this  or  that  rule,  or 
has  failed  to  do  this  or  that;  that  the  road  is  paying  first- 
class  wages  and  expects  first-class  service,  which,  in  this 
case,  it  did  not  r&eive;  and  he  calls  for  adequate  assurance 
for  future  performance.  He  takes  time  enough  to  impress 
this  on  the  man's  reason;  does  not  trj'  to  stuff'  it  down  his 
throat.  The  employee  acknowledges,  promises  and  delivers. 
A  capable,  satisfied  workman  is  retained,  who  will  be  an 
asset  to  the  service. 

In  distressing  contrast  is  the  opposite  handling.  The 
employee  explains  the  accident  by  saying,  in  substance,  for 
example,  "we  were  backing  in  over  a  bad  turnout,  which 
had  been  reported  tw'o  or  three  times;  the  car  that  left  the 
rails  turned  crossways;  I  couldn't  get  a  signal  to  the  engi- 
neer because  of  steam  blowing  bad,  a  difficulty  which  was 
reported  the  last  three  trips;  there  was  no  field  man  out, 
as  I  had  two  students  who  knew  nothing,  and  I  was  alone; 
had  been  on  duty  over  fifteen  hours  every  trip  for  the  last 
week."  To  all  this  the  investigator  replies,  curtly,  "You 
knew  these  conditions;  they  are  tlie  best  we  can  do;  you 
signed  an  application  to  do  this  work.  I  have  nothing 
further  for  you."  Here  a  bad  condition  is  made  infinitely 
worse  by  lack  of  frankness,  candor  and  leadership.  If  the 
man  is  retained,  he  is  dissatisfied,  feels  abused  and  is  a  lia- 
l)ility.  If  he  is  not  retained,  the  road  loses  its  investment 
of  time  and  money  in  his  education. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  a  decision  unfavor- 
able to  the  employee  shall  follow  even,'  inten'iew  or  inves- 
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tigation;  the  opportunity  to  explain  will,  in  many  cases,  be 
a  sufficient  deterrent;  but  the  certainty  that  the  explanation 
must  be  forthcoming  will  be  found  to  have  a  far-reaching 
effect.  Effective  discipline  is  necessarily  prompt.  Imme- 
diate investigations,  at  the  end  of  the  trip  or  round  trip  or 
day,  prompt  decisions,  immediately  effective,  give  the  action 
of  the  superintendent  an  impressive  effect  and  businesslike 
character  that  is  largely  lost  where  the  investigation,  decision 
or  action  is  drawn  out  through  months  or  weeks.  A  delay 
of  so  little  as  three  or  four  days,  if  unnecessary,  has  a  bad 
effect.  Every  officer  of  experience  knows  that  uncertainty 
as  to  what  may  be  the  final  action  will  sometimes  unfit  a 
man  for  safe  work. 

Officer  Must  Be  Fair  and  Patient 

Effective  discipline  moreover  is  fair  and  just.  The  dis- 
cipline must  appeal  to  the  employee's  American  sense  of 
fair  play,  otherwise  it  will  excite  his  resentment  and  con- 
tempt. It  must,  however,  be  sufficiently  drastic  to  impress 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  "playing  the  game  according  to 
the  rules,"  and  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  his  own  acts. 
It  must  demonstrate  to  the  employee  of  right  intentions  that 
the  management  will  be  quick  to  distinguish  real  capability 
from  the  effort  of  the  man  whose  ambition  is  so  poor  that 
he  does  just  enough  to  "get  by." 

Generally  speaking,  discipline  should  never  be  assessed 
without  a  personal  interview  and  an  opportunity  given  to 
the  employee  to  defend  his  position  or  explain  his  actions. 
The  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own  behalf  is  so  fundamental 
and  so  ingrained  in  the  American  mind,  resting  as  it  does 
on  the  basic  rights  of  man,  that  it  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
employee  in  that  interview  should  be  made  to  acknowledge 
his  transgression  and  be  told  the  superintendent's  decision. 
The  letter  he  later  receives  merely  confirms  what  he  has  been 
told.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  breeds  disloyalty  so  quickly, 
that  stings  so  venomously  or  that  time  erases  so  slowly  as 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  containing  scathing  criticism  (or  in 
fact,  any  adverse  decision)  without  a  previous  opportunity 
for  defense.  It  is  a  happy  thing  to  the  writer,  however, 
that  he  has  always  been  associated  with  men  who  investigate 
first,  discipline  afterwards.  Long-distance  mail  order  dis- 
cipline is  a  sure  indication  of  a  lack  of  reasonable  under- 
standing of  men.  The  failure  to  understand  this  basic  and 
fundamental  principle  will  be  a  fatal  defect  in  what  may 
otherwise  be  a  fine  and  efficient  organization. 

The  Ideal  Officer 

Fundamental  in  all  discipline  is  the  character  of  the  man 
in  the  field  who  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  must  have  the  proper  qualities  of  leadership,  must 
secure  proper  co-operation,  and  weld  his  organization 
together  to  work  as  a  unit.  Such  a  leader  must  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  he  supervises  and  a 
wide  knowledge  of  men,  having  an  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  those  who  fonn  his  organization,  and  their 
condition  of  life.  It  is  lamentably  true  and  a  serious  loss 
to  the  business  that  our  supervising  officers  as  a  rule  have 
no  intimate  and  personal  touch  with  the  lives  of  the  men 
they  supervise.  The  duties  of  junior  officers  are  so  many 
and  so  pressing  that  this  intimate  touch  has  largely  been  lost. 

The  vital  element  of  team  work  is  lacking  wlien  a  division 
officer,  happening  to  be  at  some  small  station,  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  section  foreman  who  is  surfacing  track  only  a 
hundred  feet  away;  or  who  as  a  matter  of  formality  inquires 
after  the  health  of  the  agent's  wife  only  to  learn  that  she 
died  thirty  days  before.  What  can  you  say  of  a  train 
master,  accompanying  the  pay  car,  who  finds  himself  em- 
barrassed by  being  unable  to  identify  the  men  he  super- 
vises? To  create  a  really  fine  atmosphere  of  co-operation, 
the  officer,  in  passing  over  the  road  and  meeting  those  in 
the  field,  should  be  able  to  call  the  employee  by  name,  and 


to  talk  about  his  family  in  their  respective  walks  of  life; 
as  to  how  the  daughter  is  getting  along  teaching,  or  if  the 
son  is  attending  the  university  this  year. 

Let  no  one  think,  however,  that  these  graces  take  the 
place  of  everyday  business  abilit)'.  The  ideal  leader  is  a 
suave  diplomat,  versed  in  finesse;  but  also  he  is  acquainted 
fully  with  his  work  and  ready  at  any  time  or  place  to  issue 
proper  instructions  or  to  render  decisions  pertaining  to  mat- 
ters within  his  jurisdiction.  He  is  invaluable.  His  ideals 
must  be  high,  but  not  unattainable;  his  methods  correct,  his 
intentions  and  motives  exemplary  and  manifest;  his  life 
worthy  and  inspiring.  He  is  master  of  men  by  right  of 
education  and  personality.  Always  the  courteous  gentle- 
man, he  instructs  without  egotism,  rules  vdthout  malice, 
censures  without  sting,  disciplines  without  personal  feeling, 
commends  where  commendation  is  due.  He  sees  that  em- 
ployees deliver  value  received;  and  that  they,  in  turn,  are 
accorded  fair  and  honest  treatment.  Their  working  condi- 
tions are  as  near  right  as  he  can  make  them,  and  he  sees 
that  their  contracts  are  observed.  He  is  not  a  prosecuting 
attorney,  nor  is  he  attorney  for  the  defense.  He  rules  by 
reason  and  sometimes  with  an  iron  hand;  but  he  never  for- 
gets the  velvet  glove.  He  performs  many  and  varied  duties, 
but  alwavs  he  teaches,  teaches,  teaches. 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  DESIGN  FOR  A  SMALL 
STATION 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  recently 
completed  a  passenger  station  at  Marshfield,  Wis.,  which 
illustrates  a  type  of  construction  readily  applicable  to  pas- 
senger stations  of  moderate  size,  that  will  insure  long  life, 


Setiion  Through  iVaifirq  Room. 


Structured  Details  of  the  Building 

high  fire  resistance  and  low  maintenance  costs.  These  re- 
sults were  secured  without  detracting  from  the  interior  or 
exterior  appearance,  but  in  reality  adding  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  design. 

The  station  is  one  story  in  height  and  follows  the  usual 
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floor  layout  of  small  passenger  depots,  with  the  agent's  office 
in  the  center  of  the  building,  a  baggage  room,  an  express 
room  and  a  trainmen's  room  at  one  end,  and  waiting  rooms 


The  structure  was  designed  under  the  direction  of  H.  Ret- 
tinghouse,  chief  engineer,  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Omaha,  by  H.  P.  Padley,  principal  assistant  engi- 
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Exterior  View  of  the  New  Station 


at  the  other  end,  the  main  waiting  room  being  adjacent  to 
the  office,  with  separate  accommodations  for  men  and  women 
at  the  extreme  end.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  flat  but  is 
broken  up  into  three  different  levels.  The  roof  over  the 
agent's  office  is  22  ft.  above  the  platform  to  give  headroom 
for  a  record  vault  on  the  second  floor;  the  main  waiting 
room  has  a  height  of  16  ft.  to  permit  the  installation  of 
windows  above  the  level  of  the  canopy  roof  on  the  track  side, 
while  the  wings  containing  the  baggage  and  express  rooms 
and  the  women's  room  and  smoking  room  have  ceiling 
heights  of  13  ft. 

The  foundation  walls  are  concrete.  In  the  baggage  room 
end  of  the  building  the  floors  consist  of  concrete  slabs  6  ft. 
square,  placed  on  sand  filling.  In  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  building  the  floors  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  of  one 
way  tile  construction  as  illustrated  in  the  drawing.  They 
consist  of  slabs  3  in.  thick  carried  by  girders  8  in.  wide  by 
12  in.  deep,  spaced  20  in.  center  to  center,  the  space  between 
these  girders  being  occupied  by  rows  of  12-in.  hollow  tile 
blocks.  The  floors  are  covered  with  cement  tile,  finished  at 
the  walls  by  a  terrazza  cove.  The  same  form  of  construc- 
tion is  used  for  the  roof,  except  that  the  girders  and  the 
hollow  tiles  are  only  6  in.  deep,  so  that  the  total  depth  of 
the  roof  slabs  is  only  9  in.  as  compared  with  IS  in.  for  the 
floor. 

The  roof  is  flat  except  for  a  slight  pitch  to  gutters  on  the 
line  of  the  inside  faces  of  the  walls,  these  gutters  draining 
to  down  spouts  carried  down  on  the  inside  of  the  building. 
This  insures  that  the  down  spouts  will  not  freeze  up,  and  as 
the  gutters  are  kept  away  from  the  copings  of  the  roof  all 
danger  of  dripping  or  of  icicles  over  the  face  of  the  coping 
is  eliminated.  The  walls  are  of  brick  faced  with  a  tapestry 
brick,  trimmed  with  a  coping  of  dark-colored  terra  cotta. 
A  canopy  is  provided  on  the  track  side  of  the  building  for 
the  length  of  the  main  waiting  room  portion  which  consists 
of  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  supported  on  reinforced  con- 
crete brackets.  The  windows  have  steel  sash  with  horizon- 
tally-pivoted ventilators. 

The  interior  walls  and  ceilings  are  covered  with  plaster, 
a  wainscot  of  Keen's  cement  plaster  with  ruled  joints  being 
provided  in  the  waiting  rooms.  The  only  woodwork  used  is 
in  the  upper  trim  of  the  window  openings  and  the  doors 
and  door  trim. 


neer  and  architect.     The  Charles  W.  Gindele  Company  of 
Chicago  was  the  general  contractor. 


The  Crater  Zone  in  the  West 

The  difficulty  of  acceler.iting  a  pursuit  under  modern  war  conditions  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  this  photosraph.  which  shows  a  railroad  station 
and  a  section  ot  a  railroad  completely  obliterated  by  shell  fire.  What  once 
was  an  even  and  solid  roadbed  is  now ,  a  shambles  of  debris  and  craters, 
which  must  be  bridged  before  any  attempt  at  pursuing  the  enemy  can  be 
made. 


Railway   Regulation    and   Control 

Newlands  Committee  Hears  Issue  of  Transcontinental 
Rates.     Rigid  Long    and  Short    Haul    Clause   Urged 


THE  hearings  at  San  Francisco  before  the  Newlands 
Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  were  con- 
cluded on  Saturday,  November  10.  After  the  cross- 
examination  of  Max  Thelen  of  the  California  commission 
had  been  completed  and  a  number  of  other  state  commis- 
sioners had  been  heard  on  the  problems  which  the  commit- 
tee is  studying,  relating  to  tlie  method  of  railroad  regula- 
tion, the  hearing  developed  into  a  controversy  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Pacific  coast  shippers  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  intermountain  territory  regarding  the  ad- 
justment of  transcontinental  freight  rates.  As  no  other 
witnesses  appeared  to  throw  light  on  the  problem  of  regu- 
lation or  government  ownership  it  was  decided  to  adjourn 
and  hold  further  hearings  later  in  Washington.  The  time 
for  the  committee's  report  was  extended  for  a  year  by  Con- 
gress shortly  before  it  adjourned. 

The  old  issue  as  to  transcontinental  rates  was  raised  by 
the  representatives  of  the  intermountain  interests,  who  ex- 
pressed extreme  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission's  various  decisions  in  the 
case  since  it  was  given  discretion,  under  the  amendment  of 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
commerce  act  in  1910,  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  roads  might  depart  from  a  rigid  observance  of  the  long 
and  short  haul  rule.  They  declared  that  they  had  received 
no  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  commission  and  insisted  that 
Congress  should  take  the  matter  out  of  the  commission's 
hands  by  making  the  fourth  section  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  the  charging  of  a  higher  rate  for  the  shorter  distance 
than  for  the  longer  distance.  They  were  so  bitter  in  their 
complaints  against  the  railroads  and  the  commission  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  were  led  for  a  time  to  believe 
that  the  commission  had  done  nothing  in  the  seven  years 
since  the  amendment  was  passed,  until  the  representatives  of 
the  coast  shippers  arose  to  defend  the  coast  terminal  rates 
based  on  water  competition  and  explained  that  when  an  in- 
termountain man  talks  about  "relief"  he  means  nothing  less 
than  a  reduction  of  the  intermountain  rates  to  the  level  of 
the  terminal  rates.  The  commission  has  ordered  some  dras- 
tic reductions  in  the  intermountain  rates  and  in  its  decision 
of  June  30  ordered  a  readjustment  either  by  a  reduction  of 
the  intermediate  rates  or  by  an  increase  of  the  coast  rates 
during  the  period,  while  water  competition  is  in  abeyance 
during  the  war,  but  this  order  lias  been  suspended  and  the 
case  reopened  because  the  railroads  elected  to  raise  the  coast 
rates  and  the  recent  action  of  Congress  prohibited  the  filing 
of  increased  tariffs  without  the  approval  of  the  commission. 
Hearings  are  now  being  held  on  the  new  rates. 

Intermountain  Testimony 

F.  A.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Arizona  Corporation  Com- 
mission, began  the  argument  for  a  rigid  long  and  short  haul 
clause  on  November  3.  He  said  the  intermountain  country 
had  hoped  that  when  Congress  amended  the  law  in  1910 
they  would  be  relieved  of  the  discrimination  caused  by  the 
lower  rates  to  the  coast  but  that  it  had  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  little  to  hope  for  from  the  commission. 
He  argued  that  any  rate  that  would  be  compensatory  from 
the  east  to  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  amply  compensator}' 
for  the  shorter  haul  to  the  intermediate  country  which  does 
not  involve  the  haul  of  SOO  to  1 ,000  miles  over  the  moun- 
tains. He  declared  that  the  discrimination  has  greatly  re- 
tarded the  development  of  the  intermountain  region  and 
that  the  railroads  have  sacrificed  millions  in  revenues  which 
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they  might  have  received  from  higher  rates  to  the  coast  as 
well  as  from  a  greater  traffic  to  and  from  the  intermediate 
country.  He  thought  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  might 
be  afforded  by  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
jusrisdiction  over  water  as  well  as  rail  rates.  He  said  that 
the  intermountain  people  generally  favored  an  absolute  long 
and  short  haul  clause,  but,  personally,  he  would  not  object 
to  some  exemption  on  account  of  water  competition.  Mr. 
Jones  also  took  occasion  to  object  to  the  federal  commission's 
being  given  jurisdiction  over  state  rates,  and  to  any  general 
curtailment  of  the  power  of  the  states.  He  said  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  work  of  the  state  commissions  is  handled  in- 
formally and  that  the  people  secure  better  results  than  could 
be  obtained  if  they  had  to  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  He  favored  a  plan  of  co-operation  between  the 
federal  and  state  commissions  in  matters  involving  a  conflict 
of  rates  but  thought  that  many  matters  of  ser\'ice,  and  such 
matters  as  the  length  of  trains,  hours  of  labor,  safety  appli- 
ances and  securities  might  be  better  handled  by  the  federal 
government. 

He  was  followed  by  Edward  P.  Troy,  of  the  Public 
Ownership  Association,  who  said  he  wanted  to  "enlighten" 
the  committee  on  the  subject  of  government  ownership.  He 
entertained  the  committee  for  two  or  three  hours  with  a  vio- 
lent tirade  against  the  railroads  and  corporations  generally. 

The  long  and  short  haul  controversy  was  renewed  on 
November  5  by  W.  M.  Gardner,  vice-president  of  the  Reno 
Commercial  Club,  who  got  both  the  committee  and  himself 
so  tangled  up  in  the  mazes  of  the  history  of  the  transcon- 
tinental rate  cases  that  it  took  most  of  the  next  day  and 
several  additional  witnesses  with  less  oratorical  ability,  but 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  straighten  it  out. 
Mr.  Gardner  got  into  difficulties  by  starting  out  with  the 
claim  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  given 
the  intermountain  countr)'  no  relief  and  that  it  had  delayed 
its  decision  for  seven  years  and  then  postponed  it  again. 
When  the  members  of  the  Congressional  committee  became 
curious  at  to  what  the  commission  had  been  doing  all  that 
time,  he  admitted  that  the  rates  had  been  somewhat  reduced 
but  asserted  that  they  were  still  too  high  to  enable  the  inter- 
mountain cities  to  do  a  legitimate  business.  He  said  they 
were  discriminated  against  not  only  on  traffic  from  the  east 
l)ut  also  in  the  eastbound  distributing  rates,  which  he  said 
enabled  San  Francisco  jobbers  to  put  goods  into  Nevada 
at  lower  rates  than  Reno  could.  He  insisted  that  the  dis- 
crimination was  intentional  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  the 
coast  jobbers  and  declared  that  it  is  "time  for  Congress  to 
dissolve  the  joi)bing  trust  which  is  maintained  by  permission 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission."  He  did  not  in- 
clude in  the  conspiracy  the  Providence  that  located  Reno 
in  a  desert  instead  of  on  tidewater.  He  said  that  he  was  not 
unsympathetic  with  the  railroads  and  that  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  help  win  the  war  the  intermountain  country  would 
cheerfully  pay  double  rates  if  the  coast  cities  were  required 
to  pay  the  same,  but  that  until  the  di.«crimination  is  removed 
the  people  of  Nevada  are  prepared  to  "use  ever\-  club  that 
is  available"  against  the  railroads.  He  said  that  instead  of 
suspending  its  order  of  June  30  the  commission  .should  have 
reduced  the  intermediate  rates  instead  of  giving  tlie  roads  a 
chance  to  apply  for  higher  coast  rates. 

Members  of  the  committee  cross-examined  the  witness  at 
length  in  the  effort  to  find  out  what  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  done  with  the  case.  Senator  Cummins 
and  Representative  .\damson  seemed  to  find  difficult)-  in  un- 
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derstanding  why  San  Francisco  was  any  more  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  a  favorable  location  on  the  sea  than  the  in- 
termountain  country  to  its  advantage  of  a  shorter  distance 
from  the  eastern  manufacturing  points.  Alfred  P.  Thom, 
counsel  for  the  Railway  Exe(?utives'  Advisory  Committee, 
asked  if  the  real  criticism  of  the  witness  was  not  against  the 
administration  of  the  existing  law  and  if  he  was  not  driven 
to  advocating  an  absolute  law  by  disappointment  as  to  the 
results  obtained  under  the  existing  law.  The  witness  re- 
plied that  he  objected  both  to  the  administration  of  the  law 
and  to  the  way  the  roads  had  delayed  it. 

W.  S.  McCarthy,  representing  the  Traffic  Bureau  of  Utah, 
took  up  the  fight  for  the  intermountain  country  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  He  also  presented  a  telegram  from  the  Idaho  Public 
Utilities  Commission  asking  him  to  represent  it  in  opposing 
a  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  state  commissions  and 
the  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  and 
in  urging  an  absolute  long  and  short  haul  law.  He  declared 
that  the  exemptions  authorized  by  the  commission  have  re- 
sulted in  gross  abuses  and  that  Congress  never  intended  that 
an  adjustment  of  rates  covering  one-third  of  the  United 
States  should  be  regarded  as  a  special  case  in  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  His  contention  was  that  either  the  present  ter- 
minal rates  are  reasonable  without  regard  in  water  competi- 
tion or  that  they  are  so  low  as  to  place  a  burden  on  the  traffic 
of  the  interior  and  that  the  rates  now  applied  to  the  coast 
should  be  amply  compensatory  when  applied  to  the  shorter 
haul  when  the  roads  are  relieved  of  the  haul  of  800  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  to  the  coast  over  a  summit  of  7,000  feet. 
He  said  the  carriers  had  voluntarily  made  rates  to  the  coast 
on  iron  and  steel  articles  as  low  as  1.77  and  3.54  mills  per 
ton  mile  while  the  rates  to  the  interior  are  10.84  per  ton 
mile,  and  that  although  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  is  carried  for  what  the  roads  call  unremunerative 
rates,  its  net  earnings  per  mile  are  greater  than  those  of  four 
lines  between  Chicago  and  Omaha  combined.  He  said  the 
railroads  would  have  plenty  of  traffic  if  they  abandoned  the 
water  competitive  freight  to  the  boats  and  confined  them- 
selves to  natural  rail  traffic  and  the  inland  haul  from  the 
ports. 

Testimony  of  Co.4st  Shippers 

H.  M.  Wade,  representing  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, defended  the  lower  rates  to  the  coast,  saying  that  the 
rates  were  originally  fixed  by  water  and  that  the  inter- 
mediate points  had  benefited  by  it  because  their  rates  were 
also  fixed  with  reference  to  the  water  rates.  He  thought  the 
coast  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  water-compelled  rates 
even  while  the  water  competition  is  in  suspense,  on  the 
ground  that  investments  have  been  made  on  the  assumption 
of  the  old  adjustment  and  he  declared  that  the  intermountain 
cities  are  trying  to  get  something  which  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  have  because  of  their  location. 

Seth  Mann,  attorney  and  manager  of  the  traffic  bureau  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  outlined  the  his- 
tory of  the  transcontinental  rate  litigation  and  defended  the 
water-competitive  adjustment  in  a  statement  which  Senator 
Cummins  pronounced  the  most  lucid  he  had  ever  heard  on 
the  subject.  The  coast  shippers,  he  said,  feel  that  the  ad- 
justment is  primarily  one  for  the  railroads  to  defend;  they 
liave  asserted  no  right  or  title  to  lower  rates,  but  they  are 
situated  upon  the  unmonopolizable  highway  of  the  sea,  and 
if  the  railroads  desire  their  traffic  it  is  for  them  to  endeavor 
to  secure  permission  to  meet  the  water  rates.  The  dis- 
crimination is  not  an  unlawful  one  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  roads  have  acted  have  been  sustained  by  a  line 
of  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  25 
years.  He  then  outlined  each  of  these  decisions  to  show  that 
the  commission  had  not  been  entirely  negligent  during  that 
time  and  to  show  that  the  discrimination  had  been  gradually 
reduced.     He  declared  that  the  situation  can  never  be  per- 


manently settled  because  it  is  continually  changing,  although 
he  did  not  expect  that  either  the  rail  rates  or  the  water  rates 
would  ever  be  as  low  as  they  were  two  )ears  ago  because  of 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  operation.  He  said  that  San  Fran- 
cisco felt  no  spirit  of  rivalry  toward  Reno,  but  regarded  it 
as  one  of  its  best  Customers  and  hoped  for  its  prosperity. 
San  Francisco's  real  rivals  are  the  great  jobbing  centers  such 
as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  but  the  great  interest  of  the  coast 
is  in  developing  a  manufacturing  business  and  in  securing 
a  supply  of  raw  materials  on  favorable  terms.  The  inter- 
mountain country  should  not  object  to  the  rail  carriers  tak- 
ing freight  that  would  otherwise  go  by  water  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  water  makes  the  intermountain  rates  lower  than 
they  otherwise  would  be. 

Exclusive    Federal    Regul.ation    Advocated 

Mr.  Mann  also  advocated  a  plan  of  federal  incorporation 
of  interstate  railroads  and  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  cover  the  intra- 
state rates  which  have  an  effect  on  interstate  commerce. 
He  also  favored  federal  supervision  of  railroad  security 
issues  and  said  that  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  voted  in  favor  of  the  federal  regulation  plan  in 
the  referendum  conducted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  As  much  of  his  testimony  was  devoted 
to  the  rate  controversy  Mr.  Mann  said  that  possibly  a  rep- 
resentative of  his  organization  would  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee later  to  discuss  the  question  of  regulation.  If  the 
state  railroad  commissions  of  all  states  were  of  the  same 
high  type  and  character  as  the  California  commission,  Mr. 
Mann  said,  he  thought  there  would  be  little  agitation  for  a 
change  from  the  present  system  of  regulation,  but  in  many 
states  the  results  secured  from  state  regulation  are  not  so 
good  and  the  tendency  of  modern  times  is  toward  a  unioniz- 
ing of  governmental  authority.  No  question  of  state  rights 
is  involved  in  an  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment because  its  powers  in  that  field  are  plenary.  Rep- 
resentative Adamson  asked  the  witness  if  other  states  did 
not  believe  that  their  commissions  were  as  good  as  the  Cali- 
fornia commission.  To  this  Mr.  Mann  replied  that  if  they 
did  think  so  he  would  have  to  differ  with  them.  A  system 
of  federal  incorporation,  he  said,  would  clarify  many  ques- 
tion arising  from  the  differences  in  the  provisions  of  rail- 
road charters  which  cause  confusion  in  regulation  and  while 
Congress  could  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
jurisdiction  over  State  rates  without  federal  incorporation 
he  thought  that  such  a  plan  would  present  the  simplest 
method  and  that  if  the  commission  were  given  such  jurisdic- 
tion the  rate  situation  would  be  much  clarified.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  as  to  state 
rates  which  affect  interstate  traffic;  the  question  is  purely 
one  of  policy  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  that  in  tiie  interest  of  efficiency  it  would 
be  the  best  policy  for  the  federal  goverrunent  to  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  rates  of  interstate  carriers. 

The  IS  per  cent  rate  advance  case  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Mr.  Mann  said,  illustrated  the  great 
possibilities  for  conflict  between  federal  and  state  rate  regu- 
lation. If  the  federal  commission  should  find  that  die  rail- 
roads were  entitled  to  the  advance  while  the  state  authorities 
decided  differently  as  to  the  state  rates  a  serious  conflict 
would  immediately  arise,  and  as  there  were  representatives 
of  nine  state  commissions  participating  in  the  case  to  oppose 
the  request  of  the  roads  it  was  probable  that  they  would 
have  denied  an  advance  even  if  the  Interstate  Commission 
had  allowed  it.  Traffic  situations  themselves  are  not  affected 
by  state  lines,  Mr.  Mann  said,  and  therefore  the  rate  situa- 
tion should  not  be  so  affected.  The  proposed  plan  of  federal 
regulation  would  result  in  a  great  improvement.  He  also 
favored  the  plan  of  regional  commissions  but  thought  that 
they  should  each  include  representatives  of  each  state  with- 
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in  their  districts  who  should  be  intimately  familiar  with 
local  conditions.  Asked  by  Representative  Sims  whether  he 
thought  the  states  would  willingly  surrender  their  authority 
over  rates  to  the  federal  government,  Mr.  Mann  replied  that 
he  believed  that  when  the  people  are  educated  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  situation  they  would  favor  such  a  plan,  al- 
though they  might  not  be  ready  to  do  so  now.  He  added 
that  under  a  plan  of  government  ownership  the  railroads 
would  undoubtedly  be  managed  entirely  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  that  the  states  would  lose  all  jurisdiction  over 
them. 

Members  of  the  committee  displayed  great  interest  in  the 
rate  controversy  and  questioned  Mr.  Mann  as  well  as  other 
witnesses  very  closely.  Senator  C'ummins  asked  what  he 
thought  the  government  would  do  if  it  owned  both  the  rail- 
roads and  the  waterlines  operating  through  the  canal.  Mr. 
Mann  replied  that  he  thought  that  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  numt:)er  it  would  make  no  substantial  change  in 
the  present  methods  of  adjusting  rates  and  that  while  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  many  rate 
changes  it  has  accepted  substantially  the  principles  applied 
by  the  roads.  If  the  roads  were  required  to  cease  meeting 
water  competition,  he  said,  so  much  of  the  coast  traffic,  in 
normal  times,  would  move  by  water  that  the  railroads  would 
be  reduced  substantially  to  an  express  service  and  the  effect 
on  their  revenues  would  be  disastrous.  It  would  be  unwise 
for  the  government  to  impose  any  artificial  restrictions.  He 
opposed  the  idea  that  the  government  should  also  regulate 
water  rates  on  the  ground  that  while  the  railroads  are  in- 
herently subject  to  regulation  there  is  no  monopoly  principle 
in  sea  transportation. 

Percy  P.  Powell,  representing  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  testilied  from  the  Spokane  point  of  view  regard- 
ing the  rate  controversy  and  advocated  an  absolute  long  and 
short  haul  clause.  He  said  that  while  the  commission's 
latest  decision  would  remove  the  discrimination  Spokane 
would  not  be  completely  satisfied  with  an  advance  in  the 
coast  rates  but  wanted  its  own  rates  reduced.  He  made 
much  of  the  fact,  as  other  witnesses  had,  that  the  terminal 
lines  receive,  as  their  division  of  the  rates,  all  of  the  excess 
to  the  intermediate  points,  none  of  it  going  to  the  lines  east 
of  St.  Paul,  and  he  contended  that  if  the  coast  rate  did  not 
represent  an  actual  loss  the  intermediate  rate  was  certainly 
excessive. 

H.  F.  Bartine,  chairman  of  the  Nevada  commission,  gave 
similar  testimony  in  support  of  his  argument  for  a  rigid 
long  and  short  haul  clause.  He  said  he  was 'not  contending 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  earns  too  much  money  but  that  it 
is  getting  too  great  a  proportion  of  it  from  the  state  of  Ne- 
vada, and  that  San  Francisco  was  trying  to  keep  Reno  as 
"one  of  its  customers"  instead  of  allowing  it  to  become  a 
distributing  center  on  its  own  account.  He  admitted  water 
competition  but  insisted  that  it  was  not  controlling  and  that 
the  terminal  rates  would  be  sufficiently  remunerative  if  ap- 
plied to  the  intermediate  points,  citing  an  example  of  an 
80-cent  rate  to  the  coast  which  the  roads  had  declared  to  be 
unremunerative  but  which  they  had  reduced  after  the  canal 
was  opened  to  55  cents.  He  said  that  no  one  could  tell 
when  the  water  traffic  would  return  to  the  canal  and  that 
the  water  competition  now  should  lie  ignored. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  Chairman  Newlands,  Judge  Bar- 
tine  said  that  the  railroads  should  l)e  allowed  to  go  just  as 
far,  in  meeting  water  competition,  as  they  can  without  dis- 
crimination against  the  people  who  do  not  have  water  com- 
petition, and  he  thought  that  in  the  end  the  Southern  Pacific 
would  profit  more  by  trying  to  build  up  Nevada  than  by 
discriminating  against  it  in  favor  of  the  coast. 

Senator  Ni'wlaiuis  said  he  believed  in  the  full  develop- 
ment of  water  traffic  and  thought  it  had  been  a  mistake  to 
allow  railroads  to  absorb  water  traffic  to  the  impairment  of 
the  water  carriers,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  promote  water 


traffic  without  any  violent  wrench  of  existing  conditions. 
He  thought  conditions  might  now  be  improved  without  do- 
ing injury  to  any  section  and  asked  whether  the  latest  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  put  into  effect, 
would  not  be  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  intermountain 
people  to  obviate  the  need  for  legislation.  Mr.  Bartine  re- 
plied that  the  order  would  be  satisfactory  if  it  were  applied 
without  delay  and  if  it  could  be  expected  to  be  permanent, 
but  that  it  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  commission  because 
it  was  liable  to  be  changed  upon  the  return  of  water  com- 
petition. As  long  as  the  order  is  in  effect,  he  said,  it  would 
be  just  as  good  as  a  rigid  long  and  short  haul  clause. 

S.  J.  Wetrick,  attorney  and  manager  of  the  transportation 
bureau  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  rep- 
resenting the  Tacoma  Commercial  Club,  defended  the 
present  rate  adjustment,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  had 
Ijeen  sustained  in  principle  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  an  expert  body,  and  by  practically  all  econo- 
mists and  experts  who  have  studied  it.  He  said  that  if  the 
railroads  are  able  to  handle  water-competitive  freight  at 
anything  above  the  direct  out-of-pocket  expense,  the  benefit 
reacts  to  the  advantage  of  the  intermountain  country  by 
diminishing  the  rate  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 

Those  of  the  committee  who  attended  the  San  Francisco 
hearing  were  Senators  Newlands  and  Cummins  and  Rep- 
resentatives Adamson,  Esch  and  Sims.  A  large  number  of 
railroad  officials  and  shippers  were  present  during  most  of 
the  sessions. 

On  November  7  the  committee  members  were  the  guests 
of  tlie  San  Franci.sco  Transportation  Club  at  a  luncheon. 
Alfred  P.  Thorn,  counsel  for  the  Railway  Executives'  Ad- 
visory Committee,  gave  a  short  address  on  the  need  for  a 
constructive  policy  of  railway  regulation.  "The  railroads 
must  be  regulated,"  he  said.  "Their  influence  is  too  great 
for  the  government  not  to  control  it.  But,  as  the  government 
has  'got  over'  us  the  time  has  come  when  it  must  'get  under' 
us  with  its  protective  care  and  assure  to  the  man  who  puts 
his  money  into  the  railroad  business  justice  and  protection." 

Numerous  plans  and  suggestions  have  been  filed  with  the 
committee  without  oral  testimony.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet  by  \\'.  A\'.  Cook,  general  counsel  of  the 
Mackay  Companies,  outlining  his  plan  for  the  creation  of 
five  regional  operating  and  holding  companies  with  directors 
to  be  appointed  by  a  Federal  Railroad  Board  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  plan  contemplates  that  the  holding 
companies  shall  gradually  acquire  the  existing  railroads,  by 
exchange  of  stock  or  by  condemnation,  and  that  three  per 
cent  dividends  shall  be  guaranteed  on  the  stock  of  the  fed- 
eral railroad  companies  by  the  government,  all  earnings  over 
six  per  cent  to  go  to  the  government.  This  plan  is  advocated 
by  Mr.  Cook  as  a  substitute  for  government  ownership  pos- 
sessing its  advantages  without  its  disadvantages. 

William  McCrae,  of  Spokane,  and  also  representing  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Boise,  Idaho,  advocated  a  rigid  long 
and  short  haul  clause,  saying  nine  states  in  the  union  have 
such  laws.  He  cited  the  case  of  a  bank  building  in  which 
the  freight  on  the  materials  cost  $35,000  more  than  if  it  had 
been  built  on  the  Coast. 

Fred  P.  Gregson,  traffic  manager  of  the  Associated  Job- 
bers of  Los  Angeles,  said  that  if  the  roads  were  obliged  to 
give  up  the  terminal  traffic  to  the  boat  lines  the  weaker  roads, 
such  as  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  and  the  Western  Pacific, 
could  not  live,  because  their  earnings  from  local  traffic  would 
not  permit  the  movement  of  one  train  a  week,  but  that  the 
lines  were  needed  to  give  California  an  outlet  for  its  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  which  must  move  principally  by  rail,  because 
of  their  character. 

Mr.  Gregson  said  his  organization  was  in  favor  of  federal 
regulation  of  securities,  but  that  it  had  secured  such  satis- 
factory results  from  the  California  commission  that  it  did 
not  believe   in  the  plan  of  exclusive  federal  regulation  of 
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rates.  This,  he  said,  would  require  the  tearing  down  of  the 
present  machinery  and  the  building  up  of  new.  He  would 
prefer  regional  commissions  to  the  present  method  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  delegating  so  much  of 
its  work  to  examiners  unless  the  commission  could  secure 
more  competent  examiners. 

G.  J.  Bradley,  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  &  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  Sacramento,  although  representing  a 
city  that  now  pays  the  higher  intermediate  rates,  strongly 
defended  the  present  adjustment  and  said  that  it  is  better 
for  the  intermountain  country  than  the  plan  they  seek.  He 
thought  it  a  mistake  to  agitate  for  a  rigid  long  and  short 
haul  clause,  because  such  a  step  would  disturb  rates  and 
disrupt  business  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  thought 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  passing  on  the 
thousands  of  applications  of  the  railroads  for  relief  from  the 
fourth  section,  had  established  a  scientific  basis  of  rates  and 
had  permitted  violations  of  the  long  and  short  haul  principle 
only  where  it  was  to  the  best  interest  of  the  countrj'  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Bradley  said  his  organization  was  in  favor  of  federal 
regulation  of  securities,  but  thought  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  now  had  sufficient  authority  over  rates. 

J.  N.  Gillette,  ex-governor  of  California,  strongly  advo- 
cated exclusive  federal  regulation  and  the  elimination  of  the 
authority  of  state  commissions  over  interstate  carriers.  He 
said  the  primary  interest  of  the  people  is  in  adequate  service 
and  that  this  could  only  be  brought  about  by  a  definite  con- 
structive policy  of  federal  control  which  would  enable  the 
roads  to  know  where  they  stand. 

The  railroads  must  have  an  adequate  surplus,  he  de- 
clared, and  this  can  only  come  from  fair  rates.  The  com- 
mission should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employees,  he  said,  because  Congress  is 
charged  with  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  "it  is  a  help- 
less government  indeed  that  cannot  prevent  an  organization 
of  men  from  interrupting  commerce."  The  railroads  should 
have  the  initiative  as  to  new  construction,  but  the  commis- 
sion should  have  some  control  over  their  expenditures. 

R.  N.  Lynch,  representing  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said  the  organization  had  voted  in  favor  of  ex- 
clusive federal  regulation  in  the  recent  referendum  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  he  thought 
that  practically  the  entire  rate-making  power  over  interstate 
roads  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Isador  Jacobs,  president  of  the  California  Canneries  Com- 
pany, said  that  the  intermountain  communities  are  taking  a 
very  narrow  view  of  the  rate  situation,  and  that  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  must  always  proceed  from  the  large  centers, 
which  are  always  established  by  water  competition.  He 
thought  that  the  railroad  service  had  broken  down  on  account 
of  the  great  demands  now  imposed  upon  it,  and  that  it  prob- 
ably would  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  take  over  the 
roads  during  the  war,  and  that  as  for  normal  times  it  must 
do  something  to  improve  railroad  credit  in  order  to  attract 
the  investment  of  the  necessary  capital.  Either  the  govern- 
ment must  own  the  roads  and  operate  them,  or  own  them  and 
leave  their  operation  to  private  corporations,  he  said,  or  it 
must  guarantee  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment.  He 
also  suggested  that  the  government  loan  the  roads  one  or  two 
billion  dollars.  He  thought  the  roads  were  probably  doing 
the  best  they  can  under  the  conditions. 

James  Keller,  of  the  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company, 
which  has  plants  both  in  the  intermountain  countn'  and  near 
the  coast,  said  that  a  rigid  long  and  short  haul  clause  would 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  intermountain  country-  by  clos- 
ing up  plants  which  his  company  is  operating,  and  which 
could  not  operate  unless  it  were  given  rates  in  violation  of 
the  strict  long  and  short  haul  rule.  The  proposed  leveling 
of  the  coast  and  interior  rates,  he  said,  will  merely  take  busi- 
ness away  from  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  and  give  it 


to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  rather  than  help  build  up  the  in- 
terior. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  meet  in  Washington  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman. 


DECAY  RESISTANCE  OF  SOUTHERN  PINE 

The  two  chief  requisites  for  the  proper  use  of  timber  for 
construction  purposes  are  strength  and  resistance  to  decay. 
The  density  rule,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  provides  a  means  for  indicating 
the  strength  of  Southern  pine  timber,  but  very  little  has 
iieen  known  regarding  the  relative  resistance  to  decay  of  the 
different  species  of  this  timber.  Recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  the  Southern  Pine  Association  estab- 
lished a  technical  scholarship  at  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Gardens  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  relation  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  in- 
fluencing resistance  to  decay.  This  investigation  has  been 
conducted  by  Sanford  M.  Zeller,  who  has  outlined  the  ex- 
periments and  the  results  which  he  has  secured  in  bulletin 
No.  19S,  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
which  has  just  been  issued. 

The  conclusions  indicate  that  in  the  selection  of  high 
grade  bridge  materials  of  Southern  pine  the  density  factor 
is  not  only  a  safe  guide  to  strength  but  also  to  resistance  to 
decay,  provided  sufficient  restrictions  as  to  sapwood  are  in- 
corporated, and  that  the  present  rules  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  regarding  sapwood  and  heart- 
wood  fulfill  this  requirement. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  with  three  species  of 
yellow  pine,  for  each  of  which  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  physical  properties  of  the  different  samples  as  to  resin 
content,  specific  gravity,  percentage  of  summer  wood,  the 
width  of  the  growth  rings  or  the  number  of  rings  per  inch, 
the  sap  and  heartwood,  and  the  distance  of  the  sample  from 
the  pith.  The  following  conclusions  were  drawTi  from  this 
study.  (1)  Resin  is  no  safe  index  of  the  durabilit)'  of 
the  three  species  of  yellow  pine  investigated.  (2)  The 
specific  gravity  or  density  of  the  wood  materially  influences 
the  resistance  to  decay  of  the  heartwood — the  more  dense 
the  wood  being,  the  more  durable  it  is.  (3)  Specilic  gravity, 
however,  is  a  property  which  can  not  be  determined  from 
inspection,  but  it.  can  be  estimated  by  recourse  to  the  pro- 
portion of  summer  wood  to  spring  wood  in  the  growth  rings, 
which  proves  to  be  a  safe  criterion  of  the  durability  of 
heartwood;  i.  e.,  an  increase  in  summer  wood  results  in  an 
increase  in  specific  gravity.  (4)  The  width  of  the  growth 
rings  furnishes  a  further  index  of  durability,  the  narrower 
rings  showing  more  resistance  to  fungous  attack  than  broad, 
open  rings.  (5)  The  age,  or  distance  from  the  pith  of  heart- 
wood,  shows  no  relation  to  durability  at  least  up  to  16  in. 
in  diameter.  (6)  Sapwood  decays  irrespective  of  resin  con- 
tent, specific  gravity,  width  of  the  annual  rings,  or  species 
of  pine.  (7)  Shortleaf  heartwood  or  loblolly  heartwood  is 
as  durable  as  longleaf  heartwood,  provided  it  has  the  same 
qualities  as  to  specific  gravity  or  densit)'.  (8)  Specifica- 
tions for  durability  of  the  three  species  of  pine  considered 
should  be  based  on  a  judicious  combination  of  the  specific 
gravity,  the  number  of  rings  per  inch,  and  the  percentage  of 
sapwood.  (9)  The  investigation  showed  that  there  are  no 
toxic  effects  of  resin  but  that  it  has  other  important  rela- 
tions to  decay,  including  its  waterproofing  effect  on  the 
wood. 


Aert.al  Mail  for  Our  Men. — .\erial  postal  ser\'ice  be- 
tween the  American  troops  in  France  and  their  British  and 
French  comrades,  with  an  extension  to  .\lgeria  and  Moroc- 
co, is  planned  l)y  the  municipal  postal  authorities  at  Lyons., 
France. 


Second  Prize  in  Reconsignment  Privilege  Contest 


A  Vivid  Picture  of  the  Actual  Work  Involved  in 
Handling  Reconsigned  Cars  Through  a  Busy  Yard 


THE   first   prize   article    in   the   reconsignment   privilege 
contest  was  printed  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette.     The  following  is  the  article  that  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  by  the  judges. 

DIVERSIONS  AND  RECONSIGNMENTS-  FROM  A  YARD 
STANDPOINT 

By  S.  W.  Wherry, 

Assistant  Yardmastcr,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

From  experience  in  one  of  the  largest  railroad  yards  in 
the  United  States  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  reconsignment 
privilege  is  being  badly  abused  and  is  being  used  for  specu- 
lative purposes  instead  of  in  a  legitimate  manner.  One  case 
which  came  to  my  notice  during  the  coal  shortage  of  last 
winter  was  where  a  broker  had  purchased  between  75  and 
100  cars  of  coal  being  loaded  at  various  mines;  then  in 
order  to  get  the  cars  away  from  the  mines  cjuickly,  he  had  it 
consigned  to  tide  water  points.  He  then  sold  the  coal  at 
various  points  where  coal  was  in  great  demar.d  at  a  price 
considerable  in  advance  of  the  tide  water  price  and  issued 
instructions  to  have  it  reconsigned.  However,  this  form 
of  speculation  in  coal  has  been  done  away  with  by  putting 
into  effect  a  tariff  which  prohibits  the  reconsignment  of 
lading  which  is  loaded  in  self-clearing  cars. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  question  in  regard  to  the 
diversion  or  reconsignment  privilege  being  a  desirable  prac- 
tice from  an  economic  view,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  han- 
dling of  perishable  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  it  per- 
mits of  a  better  distribution  of  such  products  and  prevents 
a  glut  of  the  market  at  one  point  while  at  another  point  the 
same  product  will  be  in  demand.  It  is  not  practicable  for 
every  dealer  handling  these  products  to  know  what  the  other 
dealers  have  contracted  for  or  what  is  being  shipped  to 
them  on  a  commission  liasis,  with  the  result  that  the  market 
will  be  flooded  with  some  commodity,  resulting  in  not  only 
a  loss  of  money  to  the  producer,  but  also  a  waste  of  a  valu- 
able food  product,  which  could  likely  be  used  to  advantage 
at  some  other  city.  In  these  cases  the  privilege  of  diverting 
or  reconsigning  the  surplus  cars  should  make  it  possible  to 
make  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  product,  and  while 
it  no  doubt  enables  the  dealers  to  manipulate  the  supply 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  price,  it  also  prevents  loss  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  waste  of  the  product. 

Other  than  with  perishable  freight,  the  necessity  for  re- 
consignment or  diversion,  except  in  rare  cases,  would  seem 
to  cease  to  exist,  and  in  the  case  of  reconsignment  of  perish- 
able freight  the  railroad  company  making  the  diversion  or 
which  has  been  requested  to  make  a  diversion,  should  be 
permitted  to  make  a  charge  which  will  fully  compensate 
them  for  the  amount  of  work  involved,  as  it  means  almost 
as  much  work  to  receive  a  request  to  divert  a  car  as  to 
actually   accomplish    the   diversion. 

In  this  yard  we  handle  two  kinds  of  diversions  or  recon- 
signments.  First,  those  cars  which  are  destined  to  some 
point  beyond  and  which  are  to  he  reconsigned  en  route  to 
some  other  point  or  are  to  be  forwarded  by  some  route  other 
than  the  one  via  which  they  were  originally  billed.  Second, 
those  cars  which  are  carded  to  this  point  with  an  "Order 
and  Notify"  consignee,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  re- 
consigned to  some  other  destination  after  they  reach  here. 

When  a  request  is  received  to  divert  a  car  of  the  first 
description  a  message  is  issued  from  the  office  of  the  divi- 
sion superintendent  giving  the  information  in  regard  to  the 


original  carding  and  tlie  diversion  to  be  made.  When  this 
message  is  received  at  the  central  yard  office  the  clerk  han- 
dling it  must  examine  the  car  records  to  ascertain  if  the  car 
has  already  passed  this  point,  and  if  so,  advise  the  forward- 
ing record.  If  car  has  not  passed,  the  instructions  in  re- 
gard to  diverting  it  are  telephoned  to  both  the  receiving  and 
despatching  offices  of  the  yard.  At  these  points  the  car 
number  is  placed  on  an  indexed  list  and  it  is  then  the  duty 
of  the  yard  clerks  to  look  for  the  car  in  every  train  received 
and  every  train  despatched,  until  it  is  either  located  or  ad- 
vice is  received  that  it  has  been  caught  at  some  other  point. 

If  the  car  has  arrived  ijefore  the  message  is  received  and 
has  been  shifted  to  the  classification  yard,  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  diversion  will  be  such  as  will  place  the  car  in 
another  classification,  and  this  means  that  before  the  car 
can  be  despatched  it  must  be  shifted  out  and  placed  in  the 
proper  classification.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  shift- 
ing must  be  done  on  the  tracks  and  switches  over  which 
all  the  trains  made  up  for  despatching  in  the  direction  in 
which  car  is  moving  must  pass,  it  will  be  realized  what  it 
means  to  the  yard  operations  at  that  point  to  have  to  cut 
out  cars  wlr^h  have  been  diverted  after  having  been  classi- 
fied ar  i  made  up  in  trains  ready  for  despatching.  I  know 
of  nothing  y.  hich  will  cause  the  assistant  yard  master  at 
the  despatching  point  to  "lose  his  nerve"  so  completely  as 
to  have  a  train  made  up  in  the  classification  yard  or  p  aced 
on  an  "advance''  track,  all  ready  for  the  road  crew  and  then 
to  have  the  yard  clerk  inform  him  that  he  has  just  received 
instructions  to  divert  one  or  more  cars  in  the  train  so  that 
they  will  go  via  another  route  and  will  have  to  be  placed 
in  another  classification.  This  means  that  he  will  either 
have  to  put  the  yard  crew  back  on  the  train  and  shift  the 
cars  out  when  the  crew  should  be  making  up  another  train 
in  order  to  keep  the  classification  work  going,  or  he  will 
have  to  order  the  road  crew  to  shift  the  cars  out  after  it  re- 
ports for  the  train,  resulting  in  excessive  terminal  time  and 
delay  in  clearing  the  advance  track,  which  in  all  probability 
is  needed  for  a  train  being  made  up  by  a  yard  crew,  or  in 
case  the  train  is  made  up  on  a  classification  track  it  will 
mean  delay  to  the  classification  crew  waiting  on  room  on 
that  track. 

After  a  car  has  been  located  and  reconsigned  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  telegraphic  report  through  the  office  of  the 
division  superintendent  and  also  to  make  a  written  report  to 
the  freight  department. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  nece==ity  or  the  reason  for 
the  great  number  of  orders  which  are  being  received  daily 
to  divert  cars.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  .August,  1917, 
instructions  were  received  at  this  yard  to  divert  269  cars, 
an  average  of  about  18  cars  per  day.  These  cars  were 
loaded  with  almost  every  conceivable  commodity,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  were  proportionately  few  cars 
of  perishable  fruits  or  vegetables,  there  only  being  three 
cars  of  melons,  one  car  of  apples,  one  car  of  cantaloupes, 
five  cars  of  bananas,  five  cars  potatoes,  six  cars  peaches, 
two  cars  fresh  meat,  and  one  car  of  tomatoes,  while  there 
were  20  cars  of  steel,  7  cars  of  cement.  33  cars  of  lumber,  29 
cars  of  coke,  22  cars  magnesite,  five  cars  feed,  nine  cars  of 
wire  and  one  or  two  cars  of  almost  ever}-thing  else  which  is 
shipped  by  rail,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  principal  use 
of  the  diversion  privilege  is  not  to  secure  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  perishable  food  stuffs.  Our  lists  of  numbers  of 
cars  to  be  diverted  have  contained  as  many  as  76  numbers. 

It  is  difficult  to  figure  the  cost  of  this  class  of  diversion, 
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the  principal  item  being  the  wages  of  the  variou.s  clerks  who 
handle  the  instructions  and  endeavor  to  locate  the  cars, 
this  cost  being  governed  by  the  length  of  time  the  instruc- 
tions are  held  before  the  car  is  located;  and  it  costs  just  as 
much  to  endeavor  to  locate  a  car  which  is  caught  at  some 
other  point  as  it  does  to  locate  one  and  make  the  desired 
diversion.  We  find  that  the  average  time  for  holding  a  re- 
consignment  order  before  the  car  is  located  or  the  order 
cancelled  is  five  days  so  that  the  approximate  average  cost 
of  clerical  labor  in  handling  a  diversion  or  reconsignment 
order  for  an  eastbound  car  in  this  yard  would  be  as  follows: 

Wages  of  clerk  at  central  office,  looking  vp  record  of  car  and  relaying 

instructions  to  yard  points;   10  minutes  to  each  car $0.05 

Wages  of  clerk  at  receiving  vard  examining  manifests  for  all  trains 
received  in  5  days,  at  an  average  of  56  trains  per  day,  3  minutes 
to  each  train 2.45 

Wages    of    clerk    at    .iespatching    yard    for    same    service    for    trains 

despatched    2.45 

Total   clerical   cost $4.95 

This  cost  does  not  include  the  stationery  used  or  of  the 
telephone  or  telegraph  operators  in  transmitting  the  mes- 
sages, and  does  not  give  any  consideration  to  the  cost  of 
reshifting  the  car  if  it  is  located  in  the  classification  yard. 
This  same  expense  evidently  occurs  at  every  yard  to  which 
the  diversion  order  has  been  sent. 

With  the  second  class  of  reconsignment  cars,  which  are 
those  cars  which  are  billed  to  this  yard  for  the  purpose  of 
being  reconsigned,  an  entirely  different  condition  exists. 
These  cars  are  loaded  with  flour,  hay,  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
other  grains  and  grain  products,  and  in  the  early  spring 
with  tomatoes  from  the  south.  With  the  cars  of  flour,  grain, 
etc.,  I  understand  the  lading  is  sold  while  the  car  is  en  route 
to  this  point  or  while  it  is  being  held  here.  When  the  lad- 
ing is  sold  before  the  car  arrives  the  reconsignment  is  also 
received  before  the  car  arrives  and  a  new  manifest  is  made 
out  by  the  clerk  who  handles  this  work,  so  that  when  the 
car  arrives  in  the  receiving  yard  this  clerk  lifts  the  original 
manifest  and  places  the  new  one  with  the  car,  so  that  it  goes 
through  the  yard  in  the  regular  course  of  traffic  and  the 
only  additional  expense  incurred  is  for  the  transmission  of 
the  messages  and  the  clerical  labor  required. 

When  the  reconsignment  is  not  received  before  the  arrival 
of  the  car,  it  is  necessary  to  shift  it  to  a  track  in  the  classi- 
fication yard  which  has  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  to 
be  held  until  reconsignment  orders  are  received.  As  recon- 
signment is  being  received  for  some  of  the  cars  on  this  track 
each  day  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  car's  back  to  the  re- 
ceiving yard  and  reclassify  them  once  each  24  hours.  This 
means  that  once  each  day  during  the  time  the  car  is  held 
waiting  on  reconsignment  it  will  be  shifted  from  the  receiv- 
ing yard  to  the  classification  yard  and  returned  to  the  re- 
ceiving yard,  this  operation  co.sting  $0,623  as  follows: 

Average  cost  of  delivering  cars  to  classification  hump $0,032 

Average  cost  of  classifying  a  car  over  hump 0.286 

Average  cost  of   hauling  a   car   from   classification   yard   to    receiving 

yard   0.245 

Average  cost  of  inspection  of  car  each  day 0-06 

Now,  when  the  yard  is  open  and  movement  normal,  the 
only  question  to  this  rehandling  is  the  expense  involved,  but 
when  the  yards  become  congested  and  trains  are  being  held 
out  waiting  on  yard  room  we  must  consider  that  the  time 
consumed  in  passing  the  reconsignment  cars  over  the  hump 
is  lost  and  results  in  holding  a  train  of  active  freight  out 
of  the  yard  just  that  much  longer  than  if  this  time  was  used 
to  shift  a  train  which  would  pass  directly  through  the  yard, 
while  the  room  made  in  the  receiving  yard  by  shifting  the 
reconsignment  cars  is  not  available  for  receiving  another 
train  from  the  road,  as  it  is  usually  tlie  ca.se  that  a  train  of 
reconsignment  cars  must  be  started  from  the  classification 
yard  to  the  receiving  yard  before  there  is  room  to  classify 
the  train  which  is  in  the  receiving  yard. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  number  of  reconsign- 
ment cars  handled  at  this  point  has  fallen  off  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  possibly  on   account  of  the  market  conditions 


and  also  on  account  of  the  higher  demurrage  charges.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  there  were  5,070  of  this  class  of  cars 
handled  through  this  yard,  3,180  of  which  were  reconsigned 
upon  arrival. 

The  cars  which  are  held  for  reconsignment  are  in  the 
yard  from  one  day  to  several  months,  in  fact  some  of  the 
cars  remain  in  the  yard  so  long  that  they  are  almost  con- 
sidered as  permanent  fixtures.  I  have  in  mind  the  case 
of  an  Erie  car  which  arrived  on  May  22  and  was  not  re- 
consigned until  June  25;  this  car  was  loaded  with  flour 
from  Toledo,  O.  It  was  shifted  over  the  classification  hump 
and  returned  to  the  receiving  yard  a  number  of  times  at  a 
total  cost  of  approximately  $18.07,  the  charge  for  demur- 
rage and  reconsignment  was,  I  believe,  $130.00,  so  that  not 
counting  any  per  diem  charges  for  the  foreign  car,  the  net 
earnings  were  $111.93  or  $3.29  per  day.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  these  earnings  with  those  of  another 
car  leaving  Toledo  at  the  same  time  but  remaining  in  active 
service  the  34  days  this  car  was  held. 

The  standard  $2  diversion  charge  will  cover  the  cost  of 
reconsignment  where  a  car  is  billed  to  a  certain  point  and 
reconsignment  is  at  that  point  before  the  car  arrives  or  with- 
in 24  hours  after  it  arrives,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  cost 
of  holding  a  car  for  reconsignment  more  than  24  hours,  or 
of  picking  a  car  out  of  general  trade  before  it  reaches  its 
original  destination. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 

Washington.  November  13.   1917. 

The  western  railroads  will  be  heatd  on  December  17  as  to 
why  they  should  be  allowed  to  advance  rates.  The  Com- 
mission connected  the  application  with  the  old  15  per  cent 
case  and  made  it,  like  the  application  of  the  eastern  rail- 
roads, a  resumption  of  the  case  decided  June  29  in  advance 
of  the  Commission's  being  advised  as  to  what  the  western 
railroads  desire  to  say. 

A  clear  definition  of  the  wishes  of  the  Official  Classifica- 
tion railroads  was  made  public  by  the  Commission  on  No- 
vember 8,  when  it  gave  out  a  copy  of  a  petition  signed  on 
their  behalf  by  George  Stuart  Patterson,  George  F.  Brownell, 
Hugh  L.  Bond,  J.  L.  Minnis  and  Clyde  Brown  of  counsel. 
They  set  forth  the  desire  of  the  eastern  carriers  to  re-file  all 
the  percentage  tariff  supplements  which  the  Commission 
suspended  and  ordered  cancelled  at  the  time  it  promulgated 
its  Fifteen  Per  Cent  decision  at  the  end  of  June.  They 
wish  to  file  the  supplements  with  the  understanding  that  as 
soon  as  possible  and  in  no  event  more  than  90  days  after 
they  become  effective,  the  carriers  will  file  specific  tariffs  on 
the  basis  of  advances  of  15  per  cent,  preserving  established 
rate  groupings,  relationships  and  dift'erentials;  that  tlie  order 
in  the  Anthracite  case,  docket  No.  4914,  be  modified  and  the 
carriers  be  allowed  to  file  tariff's  increasing  rates  covered 
by  that  order,  as  requested  in  the  petition  filed  at  tlie  hear- 
ing on  May  9,  1917,  on  the  Fifteen  Per  Cent  case;  that  all 
applications  filed  since  August  15,  and  not  yet  acted  upon, 
and  other  applications  now  filed  with  the  Commission  but 
not  cited  by  the  Commission's  order  of  October,  1917,  be 
allowed  and  short  time  permission  be  given  to  file  tariffs  in 
accordance  with  the  applications;  that  tlie  commodity  tariffs 
sus])ended  and  set  down  for  hearing  before  Examiner 
Disque  immediately  after  the  hearing  on  November  5,  be 
permitted  to  become  effective,  as  published,  on  short  notice. 
At  the  end  of  their  petition  the  attorneys  warn  the  Commis- 
sion that  "this  outline  of  procedure  is  intended  to  complete 
the  Fifteen  Per  Cent  case  and  is  not  intended  to  relate  to 
such  further  advances  in  class  and  commodity  rates  as  may 
be  proposed  by  the  carriers." 

Prior  to  the  filing  of  that  petition,  Examiner  Disque  con- 
ducted the  hearings  assigned  to  him.  Broadly  speaking, 
Clifford  Thome  and  Graddy  Cary,  a  new  comer  in  practice 
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before  the  Commission,  are  the  only  opponents  of  the  re- 
quest. Their  only  clearly  defined  clients  are  the  independent 
oil  refiners.  The  traffic  managers  of  these  refiners,  F.  W. 
Boltz  and  W.  E.  MacEwen,  testified  the  oil  business  is  not 
on  a  war  basis,  gasoline  selling  now  for  only  one  cent  per 
gallon  more  than  when  the  price  of  crude  was  half  what  it 
is  now.  That  declaration  was  made  in  answer  to  a  query  by 
E.xaminer  Disque  as  to  whether  the  independent  industry 
could  not  live  under  the  proposed  increase  in  rates  during 
the  war.  MacEwen  said  it  could  not  stand  even  a  10  per 
cent  advance  without  losing  a  large  part  of  the  market  to 
the  Standard  and  thereby  reducing  the  production  of  the  in- 
dependent refiners. 

Comptroller  Willlams  on  the  Railw.ay  Situation 

John  Skelton  Williams,  comptroller  of  the  currency,  and 
Clifford  Thome,  during  the  hearings  on  the  resumed  Fifteen 
Per  Cent  case,  engaged  in  a  controversy  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  Commission  in  view  of  the  great  shrinkage  in  railroad 
securities.  Mr.  Williams  started  it  by  giving  out  a  state- 
ment expressing  the  belief  that  the  Commission  should  and 
would  allow  an  advance  in  rates,  thereby  increasing  the 
credit  of  the  carriers. 

Before  that  he  had  advised  the  examiners  of  national 
banks  to  pay  not  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  a  big  shrinkage  in  railroad  securities.  His 
object  in  doing  that  was  to  keep  the  banks  from  calling 
loans  for  which  railroad  securities  had  been  deposited  as 
collateral.  The  calling  of  such  loans  would  cause,  he 
argued,  good  securities  to  be  needlessly  sacrificed.  He  said 
that  railroad  securities  had  been  leaders  in  the  shrinkage. 

That  statement,  appearing  in  the  newspapers  the  day  after 
the  hearing  at  which  the  railroad  executives  testified,  Thorne 
chose  to  regard  as  an  attempt  to  exercise  pressure  on  the 
Commission.  In  a  letter,  sent  out  to  the  newspapers  and  not 
received  by  Williams  at  the  time  it  was  released  for  pub- 
lication, Thorne  "challenged  as  untrue"  the  declarations  of 
the  comptroller  that  railroad  "securities  have  sustained  the 
heaviest  shrinkages''  and  that  "they  have  been  the  leaders 
in  the  dovynward  movement  of  values."  Thorne  asserted 
that  "the  decline  in  security  values  is  not  due  to  inadequate 
railroad  credit  or  inadequate  railroad  earnings;  it  is  due  to 
the  war." 

The  part  of  the  Williams  statement  that  caused  Thorne 
most  anguish  was  the  declaration  that  "if  a  way  can  not  be 
found  now  to  reduce  the  prices  of  materials  and  the  cost  of 
labor  to  a  normal  basis,  and  this  for  the  pre.sent  is  hopeless, 
it  seems  clear  on  the  facts  before  us  that  a  revision  and  modi- 
fication of  the  fabric  of  rates  to  meet  these  new  conditions 
has   become   imperative." 

Comptroller  Williams  vv'as  given  an  opportunity  to  answer 
Thorne  at  the  same  time  the  newspapers  published  the  lat- 
ter's  letter.  After  explaining  that  his  purpose  was  to  pre- 
vent the  sacrificing  of  good  securities  as  a  result  of  mistaken 
policy  on  the  part  of  national  banks  carrying  tliem  as  col- 
lateral, Mr.  Williams  said  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  stock  quotation  list  to  see  the  "absurdity  and  error" 
of  ]Mr.  Thome's  claim  that  railroad  securities  as  a  class 
have  declined  at  a  less  rate  than  government  bonds.  He 
compared  the  decline  in  government  bonds,  2s,  from  100^> 
to  97;  ,is  of  1918,  from  102  to  99;  4s,  from  1121.4  to  105, 
and  ,>s  of  1961,  from  10,>  to  85,  with  the  following  declines 
in  railroad  stocks  during  the  past  vear:  St.  Paul,  102  to 
37;  B.  &  O.,  96  to  50;  New  York  Central,  114  to  65;  Erie, 
43  to  13;  Pennsylvania,  120  to  94;  New  Haven,  77  to  21; 
Norfolk  and  Western,  147  to  100;  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
156  to  95,  and  Union  Pacific,   153   to  108. 

Priority   Orders  Regarding   Coal   Shipments 

Judge  Lovett,  the  government  priority  director,  on  No- 
vember 10  issued  orders  releasing  the  Panhandle  from  the 


obligation  of  sending  coal  originating  at  mines  east  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  to  the  ports  for  the  lake  cargo  coal 
trade.  The  coal  from  mines  on  the  rails  of  that  carrier  is 
more  valuable  for  by-product  coke  ovens  than  for  use  in 
the  heating  stoves  of  the  northwest.  At  the  same  time. 
Judge  Lovett  exempted  all  mines  furnishing  lake  cargo  coal 
from  his  first  priority  order  for  the  24  hours  of  November 
19,  so  as  to  permit  the  operators  to  send  their  production  to 
industries  in  Ohio.  The  supply  of  coal  for  the  northwest 
has  reached  26,000,000  tons  and  the  lake  cargo  priority 
order  will  soon  be  rescinded  in  full  because  the  demand 
for  coal  nearer  the  mines  is  as  urgent  as  in  the  upper  lake 
region.  Twenty-six  million  tons  was  the  supply  upon 
which  the  northwest  was  able  to  live  in  the  winter  of 
1916-17.  It  is  now  figured  that  if  there  is  any  shortage,  it 
can  be  made  up  by  all-rail  shipments.  Fred  C.  Baird, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  lake  cargo  coal  shipments,  will 
probably  be  in  charge  all  winter  of  the  distribution  of  all-rail 
tonnage  under  the  supervision  of  the  Fuel  Administrator. 
Highway  Transport  Committee  Organized 

The  Council  of  National  Defense,  acting  through  its  ad- 
visory commission,  on  November  9  created  a  Highway 
Transport  Committee  to  study  the  possibilities  of  motor 
truck  transportation.  It  is  composed  of  Roy  D.  Chapin, 
president  of  the  Hudson  Automobile  Corporation,  chair- 
man; Logan  Waller  Page,  the  good  roads  expert  of  the  de- 
fjartment  of  agriculture;  Henry  G.  Shirley,  engineer  for 
the  Maryland  State  Roads  Commission,  and  George  H. 
Pride,  president  of  the  Heavy  Haulage  Company  of  New 
York. 

The  underlying  idea  seems  to  be  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  devise  a  scheme  whereby  the  railroads  may  be  relieved 
of  the  obligation  to  haul  freight  into  the  congested  terminals 
by  having  deliveries  made  by  motor  trucks.  Last  winter, 
during  the  worst  of  the  congestion,  some  shippers  took  de- 
livery in  the  suliurbs  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  other  cities 
because  they  were  more  in  need  of  the  freight  than  they 
were  of  the  money  it  cost  them  to  have  the  lading  of  the  cars 
hauled  to  the  delivery  points  designated  in  the  bills  of  lad- 
ing. A  considerable  tonnage  of  package  freight  is  also  be- 
ing handled  by  truck  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  between  other  cities. 

Industries  to  Be  Put  on   Fuel  Allowances 

In  a  comparatively  short  time  all  industries  probalilv  will 
be  placed  upon  fuel  allowances.  No  industry  will  be  wholly 
deprived  of  coal  or  coke.  The  full  supplies  needed  for  the 
war-essential  industries  will  be  procured  through  curtail- 
ment of  the  allowance  for  industries  that  are  not  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  is  felt  that  no  general  rules  can  be  applied  without  ex- 
ception. It  will  be  necessary,  it  is  believed,  for  the  fuel  ad- 
ministrator to  scrutinize  the  list  of  customers  of  each  large 
coal  dealer,  find  out  what  work  each  is  doing,  and  then  make 
his  allotment  in  accordance  with  the  relative  importance  of 
each  establishment. 

In  an  announcement  In-  the  fuel  administration  it  is  set 
forth  that  "the  improvements  in  transportation  which  must 
be  accomplished,  together  wtih  the  curtailment  of  shipments 
of  coal  to  non-essential  industries,  to  a  limited  extent,  will 
provide  sufficient  coal  for  the  railroads,  munition  plants, 
public  utilities,  and  domestic  requirements.  The  transporta- 
tion problem  can  be  relieved  only  by  tlie  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  freight  the  railroads  shall  be  called  upon  to 
handle.  The  reduction  of  shipments  of  coal  will  accom- 
plish this,  in  that  it  will  remove  from  the  rails  the  per  cent 
of  coal  covered  by  such  reduction,  and  will  accomplish  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  amount  of  products  to  be 
moved  as  a  result  of  such  curtailment. 

"The  government's  war  requirements  have  been  provided. 
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and  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  various  steel  plants 
and  the  plants  manufacturing  government  munitions  and 
other  supplies.  The  requirements  of  public  utilities  are 
being  arranged  for  on  a  permanent  basis.  Also  the  domestic 
requirements. 

"Special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  provide  coal  for 
ship  building  plants,  which  will  insure  the  operation  of 
these  plants  on  a  100  per  cent  basis,  in  so  far  as  the  supply 
of  coal  is  concerned.  The  same  applies  also  to  the  aero- 
plane program." 

This  rationing  is  to  be  accomplished  by  coal  orders  to  the 
coal  operators  and  coke  producers  issued  by  the  fuel  ad- 
ministrator, and  priority  orders  to  be  issued  to  the  railroads, 
wherever  orders  of  the  last  mentioned  kind  are  necessary. 
Priority  orders  are  not  necessary  to  persuade  the  carriers  to 
perform  their  duties.  They  are  necessary  merely  to  pro- 
tect them  from  suits  for  damages  on  account  of  the  disregard 
of  laws  forbidding  preferences  and  discriminations,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  Thus  far  no  carrier  has  failed 
to  operate  its  property  in  accordance  with  plans  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Whatever  trou- 
ble there  has  been  has  been  made  by  shippers  who  have  been 
unable  to  see  why  their  business  should  be  curtailed  or  de- 
stroyed so  as  to  make  room  for  more  essential  war  opera- 
tions. 

Proposed  Increases  in  Rates  in  New  England 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  begun  an  in- 
vestigation of  its  own,  based  on  the  applications  of  New  Eng- 
land carriers  for  permission  to  increase  passenger  fares  and 
advance  class  rates  applying  locally  over  one  line  or  jointly 
over  two.  Commissioner  Anderson  is  to  hear  testimony  at 
Boston  on  November  21. 

As  to  passenger  fares,  the  Commission's  announcement 
says,  these  applications  propose  an  increase  in  the  mileage 
book  rates  from  2%  cents  to  2J4  cents  per  mile  and_  an  in- 
crease in  one  way  fares  from  2J/$  cents  to  2^4  cents  per  mile. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  increase  party  fares  from  2%  to  2]/^ 
cents  per  mile.  This  general  statement  applies  to  all  the  car- 
riers except  the  Central  Vermont,  the  Rutland  and  Grand 
Trunk.  These  three  carriers  propose  only  to  increase  the 
rate  for  500  mile  tickets  from  2%  to  2y2  cents  per  mile,  no 
increases  being  proposed  in  the  one-way  fares.  Certain 
changes  are  propo.sed  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  its  commuta- 
tion fares  and  forms  of  commutation  tickets. 

The  increases  proposed  in  freight  rates  apply  only  to  ship- 
ments moving  under  class  rates  either  locally  over  one  line  or 
jointly  over  two  or  more  lines.  The  proposed  changes  will 
result  in  materially  increased  charges  for  shipments  moving 
under  class  rates,  particularly  for  short  hauls. 


The  Prussian  Railway  Budget. — The  budget  of  the 
Prussian  State  railways  for  the  financial  year  1917-18 
provides  for  very  considerable  e.xpenditure.  In  addition  to 
the  appropriation  of  105,000,000  marks  ($25,200,000)  for 
locomotives  and  rolling  stock  and  151,000,000  marks  ($36,- 
240,000)  for  new  works  and  renewals,  etc.,  over  312,500,000 
marks  ($75,000,000)  are  to  be  spent  under  the  provisions  of 
the  "Railway  Loan  Law."  Of  this  sum,  259,000,000  marks 
($61,160,000)  are  to  be  allocated  to  locomotives  and  rolling 
stock  and  15,250,000  marks  ($3,660,000)  to  new  lines;  10,- 
500,000  marks  ($2,520,000)  are  to  be  spent  on  track  doub- 
ling, 5,000,000  marks  ($1,200,000)  on  light  railways  and  just 
under  23,000,000  marks  ($5,520,000)  on  miscellaneous  works. 
The  budget  also  estimates  an  increase  of  225,000,000  marks 
$54,000,000)  in  freight  receipts  and  a  decrease  of  52,000,- 
000  marks  ($12,480,000)  in  passenger  traffic.  These 
figures  not  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  in  view  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  German  railway  receipts  are  nomi- 
nally increased  by  payments  for  military  traffic,  which  mere- 
ly represents  sums  handed  over  or  credited  by  one  govern- 
ment department  to  another. 


MEETING  OF  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Development 
Association  took  place  at  Chicago  on  November  8  and  9, 
with  R.  W.  Cooke,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  convention 
was  devoted  largely  to  informal  discussion  by  members  on 
matters  of  interest  to  the  organization.  W.  H.  Manss, 
assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  outlined  a  plan  he  is  preparing  for  the 
colonization  of  immigrants  and  returned  soldiers  and  sailors 
after  the  termination  of  the  war.  His  scheme  includes 
the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  and  the  disposal  of 
it  on  easy  terms  of  payment.  He  favors  the  settlement  of 
immigrants  of  the  same  nationality  on  adjoining  plots  and 
the  erection  of  farm  houses  in  villages  centrally  located  with 
reference  to  the  farms  of  the  settlers,  believing  that  this 
scheme  will  develop  community  spirit  and  a  higher  grade  of 
agriculture.  A  similar  plan  of  settlement  is  being  worked 
out  for  veterans  of  the  war. 

J.  C.  Skinner,  supervisor  of  state  marketing  agents. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Markets,  Washington,  D.  C,  urged 
members  of  the  association  to  encourage  the  organization  of 
co-operative  shippers'  marketing  associations  on  the  ground 
that  these  bodies  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  and 
consequently  the  welfare  of  the  communities  which  the  rail- 
roads serve.  He  called  atttention  to  the  federal  law  exempt- 
ing such  associations  from  prosecution  under  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  and  pointed  to  their  advantages  in  increasing 
the  agricultural  yield,  bettering  the  grade  of  farm  products 
and  improving  methods  of  packing  produce  for  shipment. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
whether  there  is  a  place  for  the  railroad  market  bulletin 
now  that  state  marketing  agents  issue  such  bulletins  at  regu- 
lar intervals  in  many  states.  E.  H.  Anderson,  agricultural 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  pointed 
out  that  government  bulletins  often  reach  the  farmers  too 
late  to  be  of  real  service  and  that  they  contain  information 
concerning  large  markets  only.  The  railroad  bulletins,  he 
said,  have  the  advantage  of  reaching  the  farmers  more 
promptly  and  of  containing  information  concerning  the 
smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  markets.  He  explained  how 
his  road  supplemented  its  bulletin  service  by  sending  the 
farmer  advice  concerning  marketing  conditions  by  telephone 
and  telegraph.  He  also  explained  how  his  road  had  ben- 
efited the  producer  by  diverting  his  shipments  from  glutted 
markets  to  points  where  his  produce  could  be  disposed  of 
more  advantageously. 

The  keynote  of  the  discussion  of  railroad  industrial  de- 
velopment was  that  no  further  work  should  be  undertaken 
except  that  which  directly  assisted  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 
The  relative  importance  of  agricultural  work  which  shows 
immediate  results  and  work  the  benefits  of  which  extend 
over  a  long  period  were  debated.  It  seemed  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  how^ever,  that  agricultural  agents  should 
carry  on  neither  kind  of  work  e.xclusively.  Various  plans 
were  suggested  of  compiling  annual  reports  of  agricultural 
accomplishments. 

H.  B.  Fullerton,  director  of  agricultural  development  of 
the  Long  Island,  Medford,  L.  I.,  and  chief  grub  scout  of 
the  Boy  Scouts,  described  his  work  as  director  of  fruit  pro- 
duction by  the  Boy  Scouts  in  Long  Island.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Fullerton,  assistant  director  of  agricultural  development  of 
the  Long  Island,  explained  the  advantages  of  a  new  de- 
h\drator  now  used  in  this  country.  This  process  reduces 
the  weight  of  fresh  vegetables  fourteen  times. 


.\  Bachd.^d  Railway  Relic. — Among  the  booty  taken 
by  the  British  at  Baghdad  was  a  sealed  packet  of  tickets  of 
the  Baghdad  railway.  Each  ticket  had  a  round  hole  punched 
through  the  middle  for  the  string  (with  a  leaden  seal)  that 
ties  the  packets. 


A  Study  of  Friction  Draft  Gear  Capacity 

A  Travel  of  Four  Inches  or  More  is  Recommended  to 
Protect  Properly   the  Car   Structure    and   the    Lading 

By  Louis  E.  Endsley 

Professor,   Railway  Mechanical   Engineering,   University   of  Pittsburgh. 


THERE  are  three  things  that  draft  gears  may  do  in 
in  the  handling  of  railway  cars.  These  may  be 
divided   in   general   as   follows: 

1.  Produce  slack  in  starting  trains. 

2.  Control  slack  in  the  movement  of  trains. 

3.  Reduce  the  impact  force  in  the  switching  of  cars. 

In  all  of  these  the  principle  involved  is  the  same,  namely, 
producing  the  same  speed  in  two  cars  that  may  be  coming 
together  or  going  apart  because  of  differences  of  speed.  The 
draft  gear  to  be  effective  m  doing  this,  must  have  a  capac- 
ity that  is  relative  to  the  difference  in  speed.  What  I  mean 
by  this  is  that  for  a  difference  of  speed  of,  say,  one  mile  per 


Travel  of  Draft  Gear. 
Fig.  1 — Graphic  Representation  of  Draft  Gear  Capacity 

hour,  a  draft  gear  of  small  capacity  will  suffice,  but  if  the 
difference  in  speed  is  4  m.p.h.,  it  will  take  a  draft  gear  16 
times  as  large  to  prevent  a  shock,  for  the  energy  of  a  moving 
body  is  proportional  to  die  square  of  its  velocity. 

Draft  gear  capacity  is  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work 
required  to  just  close  the  draft  gear.  It  can  be  represented 
by  an  area,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  lower  line  of  this 
chart  represents  the  travel  of  the  draft  gear  and  the  upper 
distance  represents  the  force  exerted  on  the  coupler  to  close 
the  draft  gear.  If  we  assume  a  draft  gear  with  a  travel 
of  2  in.,  or  from  A  to  C  in  this  figure,  a  final  pressure  of 
150,000  lb.,  or  from  ("  to  B.  and  that  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  close  the  gear  under  discussion  was  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  movement;  the  line  of  action  of  the  gear  would 
be  a  straight  line  and  would  be  represented  by  AB.  The 
capacity  of  the  gear  then  would  be  represented  by  area  ABC. 
Now,  if  we  wi.sh  to  increase  the  capacity  without  increas- 
ing the  slope  of  the  line  AB,  we  must  increase  the  travel, 
and  if  we  should  increase  the  travel  to  double  that  shown 
in  the  shaded  area,  we  would  have  four  times  as  much 
capacity  as  we  had  before.  That  is,  if  AC  equal  half  of 
AF,  the  area  ABC  is  one-fourth  of  AEF.  While  if  we  wish 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  gear  and  not  the  travel,  we 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Railway  Club,  November 
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will  have  to  increase  the  slope  of  line  AB  to  AD,  in  order 
to  keep  this  pressure  300,000  lb.  or  below,  and  will  only 
get  an  area  represented  by  ADC,  which  is  only  twice  that 
of  ABC.  The  slope  of  line  AD  is  much  greater  than  line 
AB,  and  should  it  be  desired  to  get  four  times  as  much  area 
as  that  in  ABC  and  still  have  the  same  travel,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  pressure  to  600,000  lb.,  and  then 
the  area  of  AGC  will  be  four  times  ABC,  or  area  AGC  will 
equal  AEF,  and  the  capacity  of  the.se  two  gears  will  be  the 
same.  The  two-inch  travel  gear  will  have  twice  the  final 
force  that  the  one  with  the  four-inch  travel  will  have.  This 
final  force  is  what  a  great  many  people  have  called  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  draft  gear.  The  comparison  shown  in  Fig.  1 
is  ideal.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  construct  a  draft 
gear  that  has  a  slope  equal  to  line  AG.  But  this  figure  was 
merely  given  to  illustrate  the  advantage  of  long  travel  gears. 

If  we  have  a  draft  gear  that  has  a  capacity  equal  to  one- 
fourth  the  difference  of  the  energy  of  two  cars  in  impact, 
the  cars  will  not  receive  a  shock  above  the  maximum  force 
necessary  to  close  the  gear.  That  is,  if  a  car  is  going  4 
m.p.h.  and  strikes  a  car  standing  still,  it  will  produce  in  the 
standing  car  approximately  half  of  the  speed  of  the  mov- 
ing car,  or  in  other  words,  put  into  the  standing  car  one- 
fourth  of  the  energy  tliat  was  originally  in  the  rolling  car. 
The  rolling  car  will  retain  approximately  one-fourth  and 
coast  down  with  the  second  car,  but  half  the  energy  is  gone 
and  it  must  be  absorbed  in  the  draft  gear  or  some  part  of 
the  underframe.  Of  course,  some  of  this  energy  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, due  to  the  shifting  of  the  load,  but  it  must  be  de- 
stroyed in  some  manner.  If  it  is  not  done  in  the  draft  gear, 
it  is  bound  to  be  done  on  the  underframe  or  the  coupler. 

This  shifting  of  the  load  amounts  to  considerable  in  some 
kinds  of  freight,  such  as  coal  and  ore.  Now,  if  the  load 
should  shift  one  inch,  this  would  he  equal  to  increasing  the 
draft  gear  travel  one  inch;  also,  any  give  in  the  underframe 
would  be  equal  to  increasing  the  travel  of  the  draft  gear. 
Now  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  give  of  cars. 
Steel  cars  only  give  half  as  much  as  wooden  cars  below  the 
elastic  limit,  assuming  that  both  have  the  same  ultimate 
strength.  This  fact  is  one  thing  that  has  been  entering  into 
wooden  car  construction.  There  has  been  considerable  give 
in  the  bolt  holes  between  the  draft  timbers  and  sills.    Thus 

Table  I 

Comparison  of  a  Car,  Total  Weight  150,000  Pounds 

_        ,  .                               .            .  Capacity       Approximate  height 

Speed  in                           Approximate  of  gear  of  drop  of  9.000 

■"'I'^s                                    enerRv  in  foot-pounds  hammer  to  shear 

per  hour                          in  foot-pounds  to  just  close  nine  19/32  rivets 

1     5,000  1,250                       4.7  in. 

2 20,000  5,000                       9.7  in. 

3     45,000  11.250                     18.0  in. 

4     80,000  20,000                     28.7  in 

5     125.000  31,250  44.7  in. 

6     180,000  45,000  63.0  in. 


the  car  itself  has  been  absorbing  the  shock  and  there  has  not 
been  as  much  need  for  a  draft  gear  of  a  large  capacit}-.  But 
when  we  are  now  using  all  steel  cars  with  no  give  in  the 
rivets,  the  draft  gear  must  do  the  work  of  absorbing  the  dif- 
ference in  energ}'  between  the  two  cars  coming  together  in 
impact  or  the  coupler  or  some  other  part  of  the  car  will  have 
to  do  it;  if  the  coupler  is  stronger  than  the  other  part  of  the 
underframe,  the  underframe  will  have  to  do  it. 
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In  order  to  illustrate  what  energy  is  necessary  to  be  ab- 
sorbed for  different  speeds  of  cars  in  switching  service  Table 
I  is  given.  The  iirst  column  of  this  table  gives  the  speed 
in  miles  per  hour;  the  next  column  gives  the  foot-pounds 
of  energy  in  the  moving  car  at  the  speed  given  in  the  first 
column;  the  third  column  gives  the  capacity  of  the  draft 
gear  that  should  be  used  in  each  car  for  the  speed  repre- 
sented in  the  first  column  for  two  cars  weighing  loaded, 
150,000  lb.;  the  last  column  gives  the  height  of  drop  that 
the  9,000  lb.  hammer  should  fall  before  it  shears  off  9  19/32 
in.  rivets  to  have  the  capacity  given  in  the  third  column. 
This  column  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the  values  in  the 
third  column  by  12  and  dividing  by  9,000  and  adding  3. 
The  first  part  of  this  deduction  is  to  obtain  the  height  of 
drop  to  close  the  draft  gear.  The  3  added  at  the  end  is 
the  added  height  in  inches  that  it  will  take  to  shear  the 
rivets  after  the  capacity  of  the  draft  gear  is  taken  up. 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  small  capacity  is  neces- 
sary for  one  mile  per  hour,  namely,  a  drop  of  4.7  in.  of 
the  hammer,  but  a  draft  gear  that  is  many  times  as  large 
is  required  for  a  difference  in  speed  of  6  m.p.h.,  or  63.0  in. 
This  height  should  be  the  total  fall  of  the  hammer  to  just 
touch  the  dummy  coupler  used,  plus  the  travel  of  the  draft 
gear.  That  is,  if  the  fall  of  the  hammer  was  15  in.  before 
it  started  to  close  the  gear  and  the  travel  of  the  gear  was  3 
in.,  the  total  capacity  of  the  gear  would  be  represented  by 
18  in.  I,  personally,  think  that  we  should  take  care  of  4 
m.p.h.  switching  speed  in  the  draft  gear  design.  If  we 
should  do  this,  that  is,  if  the  draft  gear  would  just  close 
under  a  speed  of  4  m.p.h.,  it  is  certain  that  the  coupler  or 


Fig.  2 — Deformation  of  Sills  with  the  Center  Line  of  Draft 
at  the  Center 

any  part  of  the  car  would  never  be  damaged  in  an  impact 
between  two  cars  at  this  speed. 

There  is  not  a  coupler  on  tlie  market  but  that  will  stand  a 
greater  impact  force  than  the  force  necessary  to  close  any 
draft  gear  on  the  market  today.  I  have  given  some  heights 
of  drop  that  a  9,000  lb.  hammer  should  fall  before  it  shears 
off  one  or  both  lugs  with  9  rivets  19/32  in.  in  diameter. 
This  method  of  testing  draft  gears  was  first  used,  I  think, 
in  September,  1908,  at  the  Westinghouse  Airbrake  Com- 
pany, but  there  9/16  in.  rivets  were  used.  To  my  mind, 
this  is  the  best  method  of  determining  the  capacity  of  a  draft 
gear.  In  this  method  of  testing,  the  draft  gear  is  mounted 
on  two  lugs  that  are  riveted  to  two  short  pieces  of  channels 
and  held  upright  between  posts.  Each  lug  has  nine  rivets, 
each  19/32  in.  in  diameter,  each  lug  carries  half  of  the 
load,  and  the  test  is  made  by  dropping  the  9,000  lb.  ham- 
mer from  1  in.,  2  in.,  3  in.,  and  so  on,  until  one  lug  is 
sheared  off.     This  occurs  at  al)out  275,000  lb.,  which  is  the 


average  pressure  that  I  obtained  on  several  sets  of  lugs. 
Now,  when  the  9,000  lb.  hammer  drops  vertically  on  a 
draft  gear  that  is  supported  on  these  two  lugs  that  rest  on 
a  solid  base  with  these  same  rivets  in  the  lugs,  they  will  not 
shear  off  until  an  appro.ximate  pressure  of  275,000  lb.  is 
reached,  and  in  a  good  many  tests  with  the  same  draft  gear 
and  different  sets  of  lugs,  the  variation  is  never  more  than 
1  in.  That  is,  if  a  given  gear  shears  off  at  a  16-in.  drop, 
it  might  go  15  in.  at  another  test,  or  if  it  shears  off  at  24 
in.  one  time,  it  might  go  to  25  in.  on  another  set  of  lugs. 
In  other  words,  the  variation  is  very  small.     I  have  con- 


Fig.  3 — Deformation  of  Sills  with  the  Center  Line  of  Draft 
ZYu  in.  Down   from  the  Top   of  the   Sills 

ducted  a  test  of  a  certain  draft  gear  of  a  given  make  that 
sheared  off  three  sets  of  lugs  at  exactly  the  same  height, 
which  means  that  this  method  is  bound  to  give  very  accur- 
ate  comparison    of    the   capacity    of    dift'erent   draft    gears. 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  paper,  I  have  been  talking  of 
draft  gear  capacity  and  have  not  mentioned  the  absorb- 
ing capacity.  I  wish  to  distinguish  between  these  two  at 
this  point.  Draft  gear  capacity  is  defined  as  tlie  foot- 
pounds of  work  necessary  to  close  the  gear.  The  absorbing 
capacity  is  that  which  is  not  given  back  when  the  draft  gear 
is  released  after  being  closed.  This  feature  of  a  draft  gear 
can  be  very  easily  obtained  from  the  drop  of  9,000-lb.  ham- 
mer by  putting  a  recording  pencil  on  the  hammer  and  caus- 
ing it  to  mark  on  a  revolving  drum.  If  the  hammer  falls  20 
in.  and  rebounds,  say  10  in.,  it  is  evident  that  the  absorption 
has  been  half  the  capacity.  This  feature  of  the  draft  gear 
conies  into  play  in  controlling  the  slack  of  a  long  train  in 
going  up  and  down  grades  and  in  the  starting  and  stopping 
of  trains.  If  the  slack  should  run  in,  and  is  not  absorbed 
by  the  draft  gear,  it  would  run  out  under  almost  the  same 
speed  minus  only  that  absorbed  in  the  journal  and  rail. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  that  I  have  often  made,  and 
that  is,  that  we  can  not  expect  a  draft  gear  to  last  the  life 
of  the  car  any  more  than  we  can  expect  a  brake-shoe  to  last 
the  life  of  the  car.  No  one  has.  as  yet,  discovered  a  metal 
that  has  any  absorption  of  work  by  sliding  on  some  other 
material  that  does  not  wear.  Of  course,  some  metals  wear 
more  than  otliers  under  the  same  absorption.  Some  years 
ago  I  made  some  tests  for  the  Brake  Shoe  Committee  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders"  Association,  and  found  some  shoes 
with  the  same  coefficient  of  friction  that  varied  as  much 
as  300  per  cent  in  the  loss  of  weight  in  doing  a  given  amount 
of  work.  And  this  is  a  very  good  subject  for  study  by  the 
draft  gear  companies.  It  was  found  that  the  loss  of  metal 
increases  very  fast  as  the  pressure  increased  and  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  decreases  as  the  pressure  increases.  We 
sliould  keep  the  pressure  between  the  wearing  surface  of  the 
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draft  gear  as  low  as  possible  and  this  can  ]x  done  by  making 
it  as  large  as  possible. 

Some  time  ago  the  M.  C.  B.  committee  on  car  construction 
made  some  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  center  line 
of  draft.  These  recommendations  when  applied  to  most  cars 
fixed  the  center  line  of  draft  within  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  the 
center  of  the  sill.  In  order  to  get  some  information  on  this 
subject  six  sets  of  channels  were  made  up;  photographic 
reproductions  of  two  of  them  after  the  tests  are  shown  in  Figs. 
2  and  3.  The  channels  were  each  15  in.  high  and  weighed 
40  lb.  per  ft.  The  center  line  of  draft  of  one  set  was  placed 
on  the  center  of  the  channel  or  7>4  in.  from  the  edge  and 
this  distance  from  the  edge  was  decreased  by  1%  in.  until 
Zyi  in.  was  obtained.  Two  sets  of  channels  with  the  center 
line  of  draft  6%.  in.  from  the  edge  were  made,  one  set  of 
which  did  not  have  any  tie  plate.  The  results  obtained  are 
given  in  Table  II.     It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  the 

Table  II 

Maximum   pressure   obtained   in   impact  test   made   on    15-in.   40-lb.   channel 

with  lS,0O0-lb.  pendulum  hammer,  with  different  center  line  of  draft. 

Distance  Maximum  pressure  obtained 

from  edge  of  channel  before  the  channel  failed 

yy,  in  1,155,000  lb. 

6<4   in'    ".      1,125.000  lb. 

5       in'    960,000  lb. 

3M  in     723,000  1b. 

2i|  in  662,000  1b. 

6'/l   in.  without  tie  plate 744,000  lb. 

center  line  of  draft  should  be  for  maximum  strength  with- 
in 2  in.  of  the  center  line  of  the  sills,  and  that  the  tie  plates 
are  of  great  value  in  strengthening  the  sills.  By  looking  at 
Fig.  2  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  line  of  draft  is  on  the 
center,  both  upper  and  lower  flanges  are  bending,  while 
with  the  line  of  draft  3J4  in.  from  the  edge,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  nearly  all  of  the  bending  is  at  a  place  in  the  edge 
of  the  channel  closest  to  the  line  of  draft.  This  is  nothing 
e.xtraordinary,  for  you  all  know  that  if  you  eccentrically 
load  any  two  pieces  of  steel,  the  one  close  to  the  load  is  go- 
ing to  take  most  of  the  work  and  the  ultimate  strength  of 
the  system  is  reduced. 

Summary 

I  have  attempted  in  this  paper  to  bring  to  your  minds 
two  or  three  very  important  things  in  the  selection  of  draft 
gears  and  the  design  of  freight  cars.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  is — we  will  have  to  increase  the  travel  of  the 
draft  gear  above  that  thought  sufficient  some  years  ago. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  felt  that  2  in.  or  2^  in.  was  as  much 
travel  as  we  should  have.  But  I  am  ready  today  to  say  that 
we  should  have  at  least  4  in.  of  travel,  or  possibly  more,  in 
any  draft  gear.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  going  to  allow  us 
to  materially  increase  the  capacity  of  the  draft  gear. 

Another  thing  of  importance  to  the  railway  men  today  is 
to  know  what  capacity  of  draft  gear  they  are  getting.  I  am 
confident  that  the  best  method  for  them  to  use  is  the  rivet- 
shearing  test,  as  already  described.  The  numlier  of  rivets 
does  not  enter  into  the  subject.  What  they  should  have  is  a 
set  of  lugs  that  will  shear  just  above  the  force  which  is 
necessary  to  close  the  gear  under  test.  I  can  conceive  how 
a  gear  can  be  designed  for  a  final  pressure  of  350,000  lb., 
then  a  test  of  rivets  shearing  off  at  275,000  11).  would  not  be 
fair.  But  in  any  design  of  a  lug,  the  lug  should  be  made 
much  stronger  than  the  rivets  in  order  that  the  lugs  will  not 
bend  down  and  the  gear  show  a  false  capacity.  I  can  see 
how  a  lug  may  be  built  and  give  false  capacity  of  draft  gear, 
but  the  lugs  should  be  designed  stronger  than  the  rivets.  I 
myself,  have  not  found  a  draft  gear  today  l)ut  that  will  close 
before  it  shears  off  9  19/32  in.  rivets.  There  may  be  some, 
however,  on  the  market. 

One  thing  that  is  important  in  the  design  of  a  freight 
car  is  that  the  underframe  of  the  car  should  be  made 
stronger  than  the  coupler.  It  has  been  the  coupler  in  the 
past  that  has  been  saving  the  car  after  the  draft  gear  went 
solid.     The  men  who  repair  cars  appreciate  the  large  num- 


ber of  couplers  that  fail.  I  am  wondering  if  when  we  put 
on  the  new  M.  C.  B.  coupler  it  is  not  going  to  be  the  under- 
frame  of  the  car  instead  of  the  coupler  that  is  going  to  fail 
when  the  draft  gear  goes  solid.  Especially  is  this  true  if 
we  move  the  center  line  of  draft  out  from  the  center  of  the 
sills  or  leave  off  the  tie  plate,  as  shown  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  paper,  because  then  the  pressure  of  only  662,000  lb. 
destroys  the  sills  with  the  center  line  of  draft  2 J/2  in.  from 
the  edge  of  the  channel.  The  new  coupler  will  stand  this 
and  more  in  compression,  which  means  that  it  will  not  be 
the  coupler  but  the  underframe  that  fails,  and  it  will  cost 
considerably  more  for  repairs  than  the  coupler. 

I  assume  that  everybody  here  knows  that  a  friction  draft 
gear  is  superior  to  a  spring  gear,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
all  of  you  know  how  much  this  difference  is.  The  highest 
capacity  spring  gear  in  use,  made  of  two  M.  C.  B.  class  G 
springs,  will  fully  protect  your  100,000  lb.  car  and  lading 
at  a  switching  speed  of  a  little  less  than  2  m.p.h.  There 
are  friction  draft  gears  in  general  use  on  thousands  of  cars 
that  will  protect  this  same  car  and  lading  at  4.5  m.p.h. 
Also,  there  are  many  gears  on  the  market  that  will  fall  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  and  each  of  these  gears  ha*s  a  de- 
finite speed  at  which  it  will  protect  the  car.  But  if  you 
should  attempt  to  switch  cars  at  4  m.p.h.  while  equipped 
with  a  spring  draft  gear  that  only  protects  the  car  at  a  little 
less  than  2  m.p.h.,  the  coupler,  underframe  and  lading  are 
bound  to  suffer.  Either  the  coupler  or  underframe  will  fail 
if  this  speed  of  switching  is  kept  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  this  same  car  be  equipped  with  the  highest  capacity 
gear,  mentioned  above,  it  could  be  switched  at  4  m.p.h. 
without  any  damage  to  the  underframe  or  to  the  coupler. 

Unless  we  put  on  a  car  a  draft  gear  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  keep  it  from  going  solid,  the  force  that  car  w-ill  stand  is 
going  to  be  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  weakest  part.  If 
this  is  the  coupler  it  will  be  from  400,000  to  700,000  lb.  on 
most  couplers  in  service,  or  if  the  car  be  equipped  with  the 
new  M.  C.  B.  coupler  type  D,  this  force  will  be  from  600,- 
000  to  1,000,000  lb.  Now,  if  it  be  the  underframe  that  is 
weakest,  and  this  may  occur  if  the  design  is  not  correct,  this 
pressure  will  lie  a  little  less  than  that  given  above  for  the 
strength  of  the  coupler.  But  in  any  case,  this  force  may  be 
600,000  lb.  Now,  if  the  impact  force  and  shock  is  600,000 
lb.  and  the  weight  of  the  car  is  150,000  lb.,  the  end  pressure 
I)er  pound  of  car  weight  and  lading  will  be  4  lb.  per  pound 
of  weight,  or  will  be  equivalent  to  standing  a  car  on  end 
that  has  four  times  as  much  load  in  it  as  the  car  in  question 
contained.  This  is  what  has  been  knocking  out  the  ends  of 
cars,  damaging  roofs,  side  walls,  and  racking  the  car  in 
general  and  on  account  of  insufficient  draft  gear  protection. 
Now,  if  the  travel  and  capacity  of  the  draft  gear  is  enough 
to  keep  this  end  force  down  to  300,000  lb.,  it  would  result 
in  practically  no  damage  to  the  car. 

More  care  must  be  given  the  draft  gear  in  the  manner  of 
inspection  and  repairs  in  order  that  it  may  do  the  work 
which  it  was  put  on  for,  and  which  it  will  do  if  kept  in 
repair.  It  may  mean  new  gears  or  parts  of  gears,  and  there 
will  be  some  expense  attached  to  this  inspection  and  up- 
keep, but  the  saving  in  repairs  to  other  parts  of  the  car  is 
bound  to  more  than  make  up  for  this  expense. 

Discussion 

Mr.  End.-iley's  paper  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
members  of  the  club  who  considered  it  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  draft  gear  problem.  .Among  those 
who  discussed  the,pa[ier  were  James  Coleman,  superintendent 
car  department  of  the  Grand  'Trunk,  C.  W.  Van  Buren,  gen- 
eral master  car  builder.  Canadian  Pacific,  R.  W.  Burnett, 
master  car  builder,  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  G.  E.  Smart, 
master  car  builder,  Canadian  Government  Railways. 

All  who  spoke  wore  strongly  in  favor  of  high  capacit}'  fric- 
tion draft  gears.  Mr.  Coleman  said  diat  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  claims  for  damage  to  lading  which  are  of  an  indeter- 
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minate  nature  may  safely  be  charged  to  inefficient  draft  gears. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  for  the  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  draft  gears  both  by  C.  W.  Van  Buren  and 
R.  W.  Burnett.  Several  members  spoke  particularly  of  the 
need  of  some  method  for  automatically  taking  up  the  slack 
in  friction  gears  as  the  parts  become  worn.  Mr.  Burnett 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  giving  the  draft  gear  at- 
tachments careful  study,  especially  the  draft  yoke.  These  are 
often  responsible  for  failures  of  the  draft  gear.  G.  E.  Smart 
particularly  urged  the  extensive  use  of  metal  draft  arras  on 
the  wooden  equipment  which  is  now  being  built  so  extensively 
because  of  the  lack  of  steel.  In  closing  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Endsley  called  attention  to  the  question  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  draft  gear  and  center  sills,  stating  that  the 
center  sill  construction  should  be  made  stronger  than  the 
draft  gear  and  the  draft  gear  so  designed  that  the  parts  which 
are  more  accessible  for  repairs  will  fail  first. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  E.  W.  Beatty,  vice-president 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  who  spoke  of  the  Canadian  Victory 
Loan.     Eighty  new  m.embers  were  taken  into  the  club. 


REt^ORT  ON  NEW  JERSEY  FULL  CREW  LAW 

The  New  Jersey  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners 
has  issued  a  report,  signed  by  R.  W.  E.  Donges,  president, 
on  the  petition  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  for 
authority  to  withdraw  the  sixth  man  from  certain  passenger 
and  freight  train  crews;  and  the  petition  is  denied. 

The  full  crew  law  of  New  Jersey,  chapter  190,  of  1913, 
requires  that  on  freight  trains  of  more  than  30  cars  there 
shall  be  two  brakemen  besides  the  flagman.  By  chapter  94 
of  the  present  year  this  law  is  superseded  by  one  empower- 
ing the  commissioners,  on  their  own  initiative,  or  on  com- 
plaint, to  direct  any  railroad  to  employ  such  number  of  em- 
ployees on  any  train  as  would  be  necessary  to  afford  safe, 
adequate  and  proper  service  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
and  the  employees;  and  this  law  forbids  any  reduction  in 
crews  from  the  number  required  by  the  law  of  1913,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  commissioners. 

The  railroads  of  the  state,  through  a  committee,  have 
worked  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  full-crew  law, 
and  the  present  action  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  was 
understood  to  be  preliminary  to  action  by  other  roads.  On 
the  Central  the  number  of  extra  brakemen  affected  by  the 
law  is  only  32. 

At  the  opening  hearing  the  railroad  company  modified  its 
•  petition  and  asked  for  action  only  concerning  through 
freight  trains— long  trains  making  few  or  no  stops.  In  the 
petition  26  of  these  trains  had  been  mentioned  by  name, 
but,  says  the  report,  "the  road  at  the  opening  hearing  an- 
nounced that  relief  was  sought  not  in  relation  to  any  par- 
ticular train  enumerated  in  the  petition,  but  the  board  was 
asked  for  an  order  broad  enough  to  authorize  the  road  to 
reduce  the  number  of  mes  employed  in  operating  all  through, 
fast  and  drag  freight  trains." 

Continuing,  and  referring  to  the  brief  of  C.  E.  Miller, 
attorney  for  the  road,  the  report  says,  quoting  Mr.  Miller: 
"Because  of  the  variance  in  the  number  of  trains  of  these 
classes  operating  each  day,  the  petitioner  will  be  precluded 
from  obtaining  relief  in  this  or  any  other  like  proceeding, 
unless  the  order  of  the  Board  is  broad  enough  to  authorize 
it  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  employed  in  operating  all 
through  *  *  *  freight  trains.  The  question  therefore  to  be 
determined,  resolves  itself  as  follows:  Will  the  operation 
of  any  of  these  trains  by  a  crew  of  less  than  six  men  afford 
safe,  adequate  and  proper  service  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  and  the  employees?  *  *  *  And  if  so,  on  what  train 
or  trains  should  the  railroad  be  authorized  to  reduce  the 
crew?" 

Hearings  were  held  consuming  many  days.  The  report 
gives  what  purports  to  be  a  summary  of  the  evidence;  but 
this  summary  is  taken  up  largely  with  a  narrative  of  the 


everyday  work  of  the  trainmen,  with  little  specific  reference 
to  points  in  relation  to  which  a  third  brakeman  would  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  safety  of  operation.  For  a  single  day, 
September  12,  records  were  kept  of  all  the  trains  under  dis- 
cussion, showing  the  number  of  stops  and  the  number  of 
cars  taken  or  left  at  each  stop.  On  most  of  these  trains  the 
number  of  cars  usually  is  from  50  to  75,  the  smaller  number 
being  on  the  fast  freights.  General  Superintendent  J.  W. 
Meredith  presented  the  principal  statement  for  the  road. 
The  report  copies  from  this  a  description  of  the  road-work 
done  by  the  crews;  but  this  deals  with  routine  matters  and 
throws  no  light  on  the  question  of  safety. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  represented  by 
J.  A.  Matthews,  a  New  Jersey  lawyer,  opposed  the  petition, 
claiming  that  no  proof  had  been  submitted  to  justify  the  con- 
tention that  the  trains  enumerated  in  it  should  be  classi- 
fied, and  had  not  shown  that  the  relief  sought  should  be- 
granted.  A  number  of  trainmen  were  called  to  testify  con- 
cerning their  duties  and  their  everyday  habits  of  work. 
Testimony  was  offered  of  a  general  character  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  stops  made  by  these  trains,  the  number  of  cars  picked 
up  and  set  off  and  the  emergencies  encountered. 

These  witnesses  said  that  trains  are  longer  and  heavier 
than  they  were  prior  to  1913.  They  told  of  the  number  of 
regular  and  emergency  stops  and  enumerated  the  causes  of 
emergency  stops.  The  report  says  that  "all  of  the  testimony 
shows  conclusive  variations  on  all  the  trains.  *  *  *  In  the 
main  the  witnesses  for  the  railroad  and  for  the  brakemen 
agree  in  their  statements  of  the  principal  facts;"  but  as  to- 
inspection  of  cars  at  the  beginning  of  a  trip,  the  railroad 
says  that  inspectors  are  employed,  while  the  trainmen  claim 
that  their  own  inspection  is  necessary  because  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  regular  inspectors. 

Continuing,  the  report  says: 

"The  petitioner  insists  that  the  crew  of  three  men  exclud- 
ing the  engineer  and  fireman  would  be  ample,  and  that  there 
is  no  work  at  the  terminals  which  requires  the  extra  or  'full 
crew  man.'  The  respondent,  on  the  contrar}',  insists  that 
said  man  is  necessary.  The  work  necessary  to  be  done  by 
the  crew  on  the  road  varies  with  the  number  of  stops  to  be 
made,  number  of  cars  picked  up  and  set  off,  the  number 
of  cars  set  off  for  disability.  *  *  *  The  railroad  company 
did  not  ask  in  its  petition  to  remove  the  extra  man  from  all 
through,  fast,  and  drag  trains  operated  by  it.  Only  a  few 
of  such  trains  are  therein  included.  We  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover from  the  testimony  what  distinguishes  the  trains  men- 
tioned in  the  petition  from  the  other  trains  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  railroad  company.  If  it  is  sought  to  deal  with 
the  trains  by  classes,  the  proof  should  be  satisfactory  that 
the  characteristics  of  such  classes  are  substantially  uniform, 
and  applicable  to  all  trains  within  tlie  class.  Further,  the 
classification  should  be  related  to,  and  serve  as  a  guide  re- 
garding the  size  of  the  crew  required  to  handle  such  trains. 

"We  are  unable,  on  the  proofs  submitted,  to  conclude 
that  all  through  freights,  all  fast  freights  and  all  drag 
freights  do  not  require  a  sixth  man.  To  make  the  order 
sought  by  the  company  would  result  in  permitting  the  com- 
pany to  exercise  its  judgment  as  to  the  size  of  crew  of  all 
through,  fast  and  drag  freights,  and  thereby  wholly  nullify 
the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

"We  are  unable  to  deal  witli  the  particular  trains  speci- 
fied in  the  company's  petition,  because  it  offered  no  testi- 
mony to  show  that  these  individual  trains  do  not  require 
the  sixth  man.  It  relies  entirely  upon  establishing  die  classi- 
fication above  mentioned,  which  would  include  the  trains 
specified,  as  well  as  other  trains. 

"We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Board  cannot,  under  the 
proof  submitted,  authorize  the  withdrawal  of  the  sixth  man 
from  all  'through,  fast  and  drag  freights'  as  petitioned  by 
the  petitioner,  and  that  the  petitioner  should  continue  to 
operate  such  trains  with  crews  of  the  size  now  required  by 
law.     The  petition  for  such  withdrawals  will  be  denied." 


Bankers   Report   on   Railroad  Securities 

Unsatisfactory     Condition    of    Railroad    Credit,    and 
Conditions  Which  Must  Be  Restored  to  Re-Establish  It 


THE  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  railroad 
securities  to  the  board  of  governors  and  members  of 
the  Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America  at 
the  sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  association  held  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  November  12  to  IS. 

The  committee  believes  that  expansion  of  facilities  is  the 
most  important  problem  which  the  railroads  will  have  to  face 
during  the  next  few  years,  and  that  expansion  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  business  of  the  countr)'  will  be  im- 
possible until  the  present  unwillingness  of  investors  to  pro- 
vide new  capital  can  be  overcome. 

Opinions  differ  materially  as  to  the  cau.ses  for  the  present 
unsatisfactory  situation.  Individual  cases  of  mismanage- 
ment and  the  depreciation  which  has  taken  place  in  market 
values,  due  to  unfavorable  financial  conditions  incident  to 
the  war,  are  frequently  referred  to  as  the  primary  causes  for 
loss  of  confidence  in  railroad  securities.  While  the  com^ 
mittee  believes  that  both  of  these  factors  have  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  financing,  it  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
loss  of  confidence  is  due  largely  to  the  decline  of  credit 
brought  about  by  decreasing  margins  of  net  earnings  over 
fixed  charges  and  dividends.  The  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee are  based  upon  an  examination  and  an  analysis  of 
the  financial  statements  of  a  large  majority  of  the  railroad 
systems  of  the  country.  The.se  statements  clearly  show  that 
the  margins  over  fixed  charges  and  rea.sonable  dividends 
have  been  steadily  and  almost  universally  declining  for  some 
years,  and  this  condition  applies  for  the  mo<;t  part  to  the 
well  managed  and  conservatively  capitalized  systems  as  well 
as  to  the  systems  whose  managements  have  been  fair  subjects 
of  criticism. 

That  confidence  was  not  restored  and  the  attitude  of  in- 
vestors was  not  changed  liy  the  more  favorable  results  shown 
by  the  railroad  statements  for  the  year  1916  may  well  be 
attributed  to  lack  of  assurance  of  the  permanency  of  the 
improvement,  due  to  the  difficulties  which  railroads  have 
experienced  in  the  past  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  increased 
rates  to  offset  increased  costs  of  operation,  and  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  regulating  authorities  to  recognize  the  amount 
of  margin  over  fixed  charges  and  dividends  which  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  credit  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

Roads  Divided  Into  Groups 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  the  principal  railroads  of 
the  country  have  been  divided  into  three  groups,  and  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  account  for  the  varying  degrees  of 
credit  possessed  by  each  group. 

Group  one  includes  roads  which  are  generally  considered  conservatively 
capitalized,  with  physical  and  other  assets  approximatinR  the  total  capital- 
ization, stocl<s  and  bonds:  Further,  with  a  capitalization  so  divided  between 
stocks  and  securities  with  a  fixed  charge  as  to  make  the  financial  organ- 
ization   well    balanced. 

Group  two  includes  roads  in  financial  difficulties,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
in   the   hands   of   receivers. 

Group  three  includes  roads  of  which  a  large  majority  has  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  capitalization  (even  though  the  total  may  not  be  ex- 
cessive) made  up  of  securities  with  fixed  charges,  resulting  in  a  poorly 
balanced   and   '.msound  financial  organization. 

A  careful  analysis  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  business  of  the  countrj'  is  handled  by  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  roads.  For  the  year  1913,  the  total  railroad 
earnings  of  the  country  amounted  to  $3,125,1,55,798,  of 
which  $2,893,037,528,  or  over  92  per  cent  of  the  whole,  was 
handled  by  87  systems,  which  included  all  the  railroads  with 
gross  earnings  of  over  $5,000,000  per  annum.  The  remain- 
ing business,  $232,098,270,  was  handled  by  215  systems,  the 


earnings  of  each  one  of  these  systems  being  less  than  $5,000,- 
000  per  annum.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  while  the 
number  of  companies  is  large,  the  number  which  needs  to  be 
studied  in  order  to  leani  the  tendency  of  financial  operations 
affecting  the  greater  part  of  the  railroad  interests  is  compar- 
atively limited. 

Dealing,  first  of  all,  with  the  railroads  in  group  one,  it 
may  fairly  be  stated  that  these  roads  represent  sound  practice 
both  in  operation  and  finance.  For  the  most  part  they  have 
met  the  tests  of  credit  establi.shed  by  the  conservative  savings 
bank  laws  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Included  in 
this  group  will  be  found  all  the  railroad  systems,  with  few 
exceptions,  which  have  financed  any  considerable  part  of  their 
requirements  by  stock  issues  during  the  past  ten  years — a 
practice  which  is  generally  recognized  as  an  indication  of 
sound  and  satisfactory  credit.  Accepting  such  a  financial 
policy  as  a  fair  test  of  credit,  it  may  well  l)e  said  that  the 
increased  amount  of  financing  through  bond  issues  by  roads 
which  fomierly  financed  to  a  large  extent  by  stock  issues, 
strongly  indicates  that  credit,  in  recent  years,  has  been  on  a 
less  satisfactory  basis.  The  real  situation  in  this  respect  is 
clearly  shown  by  an  examination  of  financial  data  relating 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  roads  above  referred  to,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  during  the  first  half  of  a  period  which  included 
the  years  1907  to  1914,  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the 
financial  requirements  were  met  by  the  issue  and  sale  of  stock, 
while  during  the  latter  half  of  the  period  only  17  per  cent  of 
the  requirements  were  met  by  stock  issues  and  83  per  cent  by 
securities  with  fixed  charges.  Business  handled  by  these 
roads  represented  more  than  a  majority  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness of  the  country  and  an  examination  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  these  companies  for  the  years  1907  to  1910,  the  first 
half  of  the  period  under  consideration,  when  improvements 
were  financed  more  largely  by  stock  than  by  bond  issues,  in- 
dicates the  standard  of  credit  which  apparently  met  the  re- 
quirements of  investors. 

The  committee  believes  it  is  fair  to  assume  from  informa- 
tion available  that  the  average  capitalization  of  the  rail- 
roads in  group  one  represents  an  amount  which  is  less,  rather 
than  in  excess  of  the  investment  in  the  properties,  and  that 
rates  for  service  which  provided  a  reasonable  return  on  their 
property  investment  would,  therefore,  provide  a  reasonable 
return  on  their  entire  outstanding  capitalization,  both  stocks 
and  bonds. 

Ro.\DS  ^\'I■^u  Good  Credit 

Taken  individually  or  collectively,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
period  1907  to  1914,  when,  as  stated  above,  the  major  part 
of  the  financing  of  these  roads  was  by  means  of  stock  issues, 
these  roads,  with  few  exceptions,  earned  their  fixed  charges 
more  than  twice  over;  their  capitalization  was  divided  about 
evenly  between  stocks  and  bonds;  their  dividends  were 
earned  approximately  one  and  one-half  times  over.  In 
order  to  pay  fixed  charges  and  a  fair  return  on  stock  they 
were  not  required  to  disburse  more  than  80  per  cent  of  their 
net  earnings,  thus  permitting  a  shrinkage  of  20  per  cent  of 
net  earnings  before  reaching  the  point  where  it  would  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  dividend  rate.  The  remaining  20 
per  cent  of  net  earnings,  representing  the  margin  over  in- 
terest and  dividends,  served  to  assure  investors  of  the  ability 
of  these  roads  to  meet  expected  payments  of  interest  and 
dividends  and  enabled  them  to  make  improvements  to  their 
jiropertics  without  additions  to  capital  accounts,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  did  not  contribute  directly  to  increased  gross 
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revenues,  but  made  the  systems  more  efficient  and  more  eco- 
nomical to  operate. 

Operating  under  these  conditions,  and  pursuing  this  pol- 
icy, these  roads  were  able  to  sell  substantial  amounts  of  their 
stock  at  100  or  better,  and  in  this  way  a  proper  relation  be- 
tween stocks  and  bonds  was  maintained. 

Rates  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  these  roads, 
for  the  most  part,  to  maintain  an  operating  ratio,  including 
taxes,  of  between  65  and  70  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts, 
leaving  30  to  35  per  cent  of  each  dollar  of  earnings  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  security  holders.  This  amount  ap- 
parently gave  investors  in  these  conservatively  capitalized 
.systems  satisfactory  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  capi- 
tal, and  satisfied  them  that  the  payments  could  be  relied 
upon  and  that  the  properties  would  be  properly  main- 
tained. 

While  gross  revenues  of  these  roads  were  about  20  per 
cent  greater  in  tlie  second  half  of  the  period,  capital  ex- 
penditures had  increased  in  substantially  the  same  propor- 
tion, so  that  the  relation  of  capital  obligations,  stocks  and 
bonds,  to  gross  earnings  was  approximately  the  same  in 
both  periods.  The  average  rate  of  dividends  paid  by  these 
systems  was  also  substantially  the  same,  showing  a  variation 
of  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  proportionate  part  of  gross  earnings  required  to 
pay  fixed  charges  and  the  same  rate  of  dividends  was  rela- 
tively the  same  for  both  periods  and  necessarily  required  a 
like  operating  ratio  to  pay  a  similar  return  on  invested 
capital  and  provide  a  like  margin  over  these  payments. 
During  the  years  1910  to  1914,  the  second  half  of  the  pe- 
riod, operating  expenses  and  taxes,  however,  increased  very 
generally  to  an  amount  equal  to  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of 
gross  receipts  compared  with  the  years  1907  to  1910,  and 
the  increase  undoubtedly  would  have  been  much  greater  ex- 
cept for  many  economies  in  operation,  evidence  of  which 
is  found  in  train  load  and  other  operating  statistics. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  increase  of  from  4  to  5  per 
cent  in  the  operating  ratio  results  in  reducing  net  operating 
revenue  12  to  15  per  cent.,  and  it  appears,  therefore,  that 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  surplus — that  is,  the  20  per  cent 
margin  over  fixed  charges  and  dividends — which  served  as 
a  protection  to  the  investments  in  the  first  half,  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  second  half  of  the  period,  due  entirely  to 
increased  operating  expenses  which  the  managements  were 
unable  to  offset  by  additional  economies. 

In  general,  the  committee  believes  that  the  margin  over 
fixed  charges  and  dividends  which  characterized  the  first 
half  of  the  period  must  at  least  be  maintained  if  credit  is 
to  be  kept  on  a  sound  basis  and  railroad  investments  are 
to  continue  to  be  safe  and  attractive.  It  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary to  suggest  that  when  the  proportion  of  property  values 
and  capitalization  to  gross  revenues  remains  unchanged,  re- 
quiring similar  payments  for  fixed  charges  and  dividends, 
this  margin  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  same  basis  of  rates 
when  operating  expenses  are  continually  increasing.  Nor 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  investors  will  retain  their  confi- 
dence in  railroad  investments  and  furnish  additional  capital 
with  the  margin  over  fixed  charges  and  dividends  rapidly 
disappearing  because  rates  cannot  be  obtained  to  offset  the 
increased  costs   of   operation. 

The  committee  believes  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the 
railroads  comprising  group  one,  which  handle  approximately 
60  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country,  are  reasonably 
capitalized,  and  that  their  capitalization  is  represented  by 
a  proper  relation  of  stock  to  securities  bearing  a  fixed  charge. 
With  the  assurance  of  rates  for  service  sufficiently  liberal 
to  provide  a  proper  margin  over  fixed  charges  and  reasonable 
dividends,  investments  in  these  roads  would  again  command 
the  confidence  of  investors,  and  under  normal  conditions 
little  difficulty  would  be  found  in  financing  requirements 
by  the  issuance  of  either  stocks  or  bonds. 


Roads  with  Poor  Crzdit 
The  remaining  roads  of  the  country  must  meet  similar 
tests  of  credit  if  they  are  to  be  successful  in  raising  the 
capital  necessary  to  expand  their  facilities  to  meet  their 
business  requirements.  If  a  fair  return  on  the  outstanding 
capitalization  of  these  roads  is  to  be  expected,  their  capi- 
talization must  necessarily  approximate  their  property  val- 
ues, for  rates  for  service  as  determined  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  other  regulating  bodies  are  based 
on  property  values  rather  than  on  outstanding  capitaliza- 
tion. It  is  important  also  to  note  that  even  though  capi- 
talization may  approximate  property  value  and  rates  provide 
a  fair  return  on  a  capitalization  equal  to  property  value, 
unless  such  capitalization  is  properly  divided  between  se- 
curities with  fixed  charges  and  stock,  credit  will  not  be  on 
a  satisfactory  basis. 

The  problem  of  the  remaining  roads  whose  business  con- 
stitutes approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  railroad  business 
of  the  country  is,  therefore^  not  only  to  obtain  rates  which 
will  oft'er  a  satisfactory  compensation  on  an  amount  equal  to 
their  property  values,  but  to  make  such  adjustment  of  out- 
standing capitalization  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  close  relationship  between  property  value  and  capitaliza- 
tion, and  a  proper  division  of  the  resulting  capitalization 
between  fixed  obligations  and  stock. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  these  remaining  roads, 
which,  as  stated,  handled  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  analysis 
of  their  present  circumstances,  and  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  situation  these  companies  have  been  sub- 
divided into  three  classes,  as  follows: 

Roads  in  actual  financial  difficulties*  which  carried  about 
17  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

Roads  not  in  actual  difficulties  but  which  have  seldom,  if 
ever  in  recent  years,  had  sufficient  credit  to  enable  them  to 
finance  any  substantial  part  of  their  requirements  by  the 
proceeds  of  stock  issues,  and  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
expensive  and  less  satisfactory  methods  of  financing.  The 
business  carried  by  these  roads  amounted  to  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

Roads  with  less  than  $5,000,000  each  of  annual  gross 
earnings  whose  business  constituted  about  8  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  the  country. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  last  class,  which,  if 
anal^'zed,  would  divide  itself  among  the  other  classes  named, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  were  certain  definite  causes  which 
affected  the  roads  in  both  the  17  per  cent  and  the  15  per 
cent  classes,  and  led  to  credit  inferior  to  that  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  60  per  cent  class. 

The  roads  of  the  17  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  classes, 
taken  as  a  whole  and  considered  apart  from  their  capitaliza- 
tion, both  as  to  amount  and  as  to  division  between  stock 
and  obligations,  were  not  in  themselves  substantially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  60  per  cent  class.  The  character  of 
their  business,  as  a  whole,  was  much  the  same,  for  it  con- 
sisted of  about  the  same  proportion  of  passenger  and  freight 
traffic.  The  freight  business  was  divided  in  substantially 
the  same  manner  among  the  different  classes  of  commodities. 
The  distance  that  the  freight  was  hauled  and  passengers 
were  carried,  the  size  of  the  train  loads  and  other  details  of 
operation  did  not  vary  materially  from  many  of  the  best 
roads  of  the  60  per  cent  class,  except  such  differences  as 
might  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  properties,  due  to  depreciation. 

Briefly  stated,  similar  business  was  handled  in  a  similar 
manner,   and  the  amount  of  property  necessary  for  trans- 

•The  classification  which  is  adopted  above  is  based  on  an  analysis  of 
the  situation  as  it  existed  in  1915.  Some  of  the  roads  referred  to  as  in 
financial  diflScullies  at  that  time  have  since  been  reorganized,  but  as  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  would  not  be  materially  affected,  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  that  time  have  been  disregarded. 
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acting  the  business  could  not  have  been  very  different  in  the 
various  classes.  As  the  roads  of  all  the  classes  are  not 
divided  by  any  geographical  characteristics,  it  will  be  found 
also  that  the  same  general  scale  of  rates  applied  to  each 
class. 

With  the  same  general  amounts  of  property  values  m- 
volved  and  a  similar  scale  of  rates,  such  differences  as 
existed  between  the  60  per  cent  class,  which  had  in  the  past 
met  the  tests  of  good  credit,  and  the  17  per  cent  and  IS  per 
cent  classes,  which  had  no  credit  at  all  or  poor  credit,  must 
have  arisen  from  causes  other  than  the  character  of  the 
property  required  to  handle  the  business  and  the  compen- 
sation for  the  service. 

The  similarity  of  the  business  and  operating  conditions 
which  surround  the  railroads  which  until  recently  had  met 
the  tests  of  good  credit — the  60  per  cent  class — and  those 
comprising  a  large  part  of  the  remaining  roads  of  the  coun- 
try— the  17  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  classes— are  clearly 
indicated  by  the  statistics  contained  in  the  table  below. 
The  figures  in  column  I  are  made  up  from  averages  compiled 
from  the  statements  of  the  following  roads: 

Pennsylvania 
Baltimore   &   Ohio 
Chicago   &   North    Western 
Louisville  &  Nashville 
Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Nashville.  Chatt.   &   St.   Louis 

The  figures  in  column  II  are  made  up  from  averages 
compiled  from  the  statements  of  practically  all  the  larger 
systems  described  as  groups  two  and  three,  and  which  are 
now  referred  to  as  the  17  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  classes. 

Column  1  Column  11 

The  The  17 

60  per  cent  and  15 

Tonnage   classification:                                           per  cent  class  per  cent  classes 

Product    of   mines 43.0  per  cent  40.7  per  cent 

Products    of    agriculture 15.2  15.0 

Products  of   forests 13.0  14.8 

Manuf.ictures    18.0  16.4 

Prodrcts   of   animals.... 3.2  J.^ 

Merchandise    and    miscellaneous /.o  ^-^ 

100.0  per  cent  100.0  per  cent 

Operating  conditions:  ,     .  ,  ,,  ,  ai  „  ,  „.„, 

Proportion  passeneer  revenue  to  freight.     41  per  cent  43  per  cent 

Tons  revenue   freight  per  train 406  394 

..\veragp    haul    per   ton 174  miles  1 "  ™''« 

Revenue  per  ton-mile /6c  79c 

Freight    revenue    per   train-mile $2.83  *.i.S9 

Of  the  two  groups  of  roads  designated  as  the  17  per 
rent  class  and  the  15  per  cent  class,  the  former  contains  the 
roads  of  the  country  which  are  financially  embarrassed. 
This  class  includes  practically  all  the  systems  which  have 
called  forth  serious  criticism,  and  the  committee  believes  it 
fair  to  state  that  while  their  troubles  have  undoubtedly  been 
intensified  by  inadequate  rates  for  service,  the  real  causes 
which  have  resulted  in  their  receiverships  or  their  utter  in- 
aliility  to  finance  by  either  stock  or  bonds  have  arisen  from 
overcapitalization;  from  the  results  of  unwise  reorganiza- 
tions; from  past  operating  or  financial  mismanagement,  or 
in  some  few  cases,  from  unfavorable  conditions  peculiar  to 
the  roads  themselves.  These  causes  have  been  so  deep-seated 
and  of  so  long  standing  as  to  have  put  these  roads  beyond 
the  possibility  of  relief  from  any  source  unless  accompanied 

Based  on 
data  compiled  from 
roads  included  in  the       The  15 
Operating   conditions:  60  per  cent  class    per  cent  class 

Proportion    passenger    revenue    to    freight 

revenue  **!  P^""  "^s"'  3'  1'"  "^^"^ 

Rate  per  ton  per  mile 76c.  76c. 

Freight  revenue  per  train-mile $2.83  $3.07 

Tons  of  frcifht  per  train-mile 406  459 

.'Average  haul  per  ti.r; 174  miles  178  miles 

Operating  costs  in  percentage  of  gross  receipts: 
Cost  of  operation,  including  taxes,  but  ex- 
cluding mainlenancc 45.1  per  cent  45.5  per  cent 

Maintenance    29.8  28.5 

Total  operating,  including  taxes  and  main- 

tenance    '!*■'>  74.0 


through    the    remedies    necessary    in    each    particular   case. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  financing  encountered 
by  roads  of  unsound  credit,  designated  as  the  15  per  cent 
class,  the  committee  believes  that  unsound  financial  organiza- 
tions are  in  part  responsible,  and  these  difficulties  have  been 
increased  and  intensified  by  inadequate  rates  for  ser\'ice. 

The  similarity  of  the  business  and  operating  conditions 
of  tliese  roads  compared  with  the  selected  roads  of  the  60 
per  cent  class  will  be  apparent  from  an  e.xamination  of  the 
preceding  table. 

The  differences  in  their  financial  organizations,  which 
largely  determine  their  credit,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
indicated  by  the  proportionate  amount  of  fixed  charges  and 
dividends  to  the  total  amount  distributed  to  security  holders. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  such  distribution 
and  the  surplus  remaining,  based  on  $1,000,000  net  earnings 
in  each  case: 


Net    operating    incon 

Fixed   charges    

Dividends    

Total   distribution    . . 
Surplus    


Column  I 
.  .  $1,000,000 
477,000 
367.000 
844,000 
156,000 


Colu 


ill 


51,000,000 
707,000 
134,000 
841,000 
159,000 


by  substantial  changes  in  their  financial  organizations.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  problem  of  this  class  is  a  problem  of  the 
separate   companies,   which   can  be  restored   to  credit   only 


It  will  be  noted  that  substantially  the  same  proportionate 
amount  of  net  operating  income  is  distributed  to  security 
holders  in  each  case,  but  in  column  I  only  56.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  distributed  as  fixed  charges  and  dividends 
was  distributed  as  fixed  charges  and  43.5  per  cent  in  the 
form  of  dividends,  while  in  column  II,  84.2  per  cent  was 
distributed  as  fixed  charges  and  but  15.8  per  cent  as  divi- 
dends. 

If  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  analysis  of  the  situation  it 
is  fair  to  assume,  because  of  the  apparent  similarity  of  their 
business  and  operating  conditions,  evidenced  by  data  con- 
tained in  the  several  sets  of  tables,  that  the  railroads  re- 
ferred to  in  both  the  17  per  cent  and  IS  per  cent  classes  are 
entitled  to  at  least  the  same  rates  for  similar  .service  which 
it  is  found  necessar\-  for  roads  in  the  60  per  cent  class  to 
receive  to  maintain  their  credit. 

If  the  credit  of  the  roads  in  financial  difficulties — the  17 
per  cent  class — is  to  be  re-established  on  a  satisfactory  basis, 
in  addition  to  receiving  rates  for  service  which  would  provide 
a  fair  return  on  the  investment  value  of  their  properties,  plans 
for  their  reorganization  must  be  worked  out  which  will  recog- 
nize that  capitalization  must  be  adjusted  to  approximate 
property  values  and,  further,  that  this  capitalization  must  be 
divided  between  obligations  and  stock  in  accordance  with 
standards  observed  by  the  majority  of  the  roads  which  have 
successfully  met  the  tests  of  sound  credit  in  the  past. 

As  regards  the  15  per  cent  class,  rates  for  service  which 
yield  a  fair  return  on  property  values  would  increase  net 
earnings  so  as  to  supply  a  more  liberal  margin  over  fixed 
charges,  and  thus  tend  toward  a  better  basis  of  credit.  In 
some  cases  ability  to  pay  dividends  might  be  restored  and 
this  might  re-establish  a  sufficiently  satisfactory'  relationship 
between  the  amounts  paid  as  fixed  charges  and  as  dividends 
without  any  adjustment  of  the  capitalization.  In  other  cases 
some  readjustment  of  the  proportions  of  fixed  obligations  and 
stock  would  be  necessary  if  the  highest  credit  standing  were 
to  be  obtained.  This  might  be  brought  about  by  the  issue  of 
preferred  stock  for  future  financing  or  for  refunding,  or  per- 
haps by  the  issue  of  stock  without  par  value,  or  at  a  discount 
under  proper  regulations. 

.\n  Insufficient  M.^rgin  of  Safety 

The  committee  believes  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  operating 
costs  which  have  prevailed  in  recent  years,  rates  have  been 
insufficient  to  provide  adequate  margins  over  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  pay  a  reasonable  and  fair  return  on  capital  legiti- 
mately invested  in  railroad  properties.  It  further  believes, 
unless  operating  costs  can  be  materially  reduced,  that  more 
liberal  rates  for  the  future  will  be  necessary  if  railroad  in- 
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vestments  are  to  be  properly  protected  and  new  capital  is  to 
be  made  available  for  future  requirements. 

In  stating  the  necessity  for  more  liberal  compensation  the 
committee  believes  that  no  policy  of  regulation  can  succeed 
which  gives  the  companies  merely  enough  for  their  existence, 
without  an  ample  margin  for  contingencies  and  for  the  fos- 
tering of  confidence  in  their  financial  soundness;  and  that  no 
policy  can  succeed  which  is  not  elastic  enough  to  adjust  the 
income  of  the  railroads  to  meet  the  ever  changing  and  fluc- 
tuating costs  of  labor  and  of  capital. 

The  principle  that  capital  legitimately  invested  is  entitled 
to  full  protection  and  a  reasonable  return  has  time  and  agam 
been  clearly  recognized  by  courts  and  commissioris.  The  dif- 
ficulty appears  to  have  been  in  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, through  the  failure  to  establish  any  fixed  policy  as  to 
what  constitutes  capital  legitimately  invested  and  failure  to 
recognize,  or  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
return  sufficiently  liberal  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  business  of  the  railroads  is  inter- 
state business.  Railroads  operating  within  certain  prescribed 
territories  are  obliged  by  economic  laws  and  by  the  mandates 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  handle  similar 
business  at  similar  rates.  Some  railroads  must  necessarily  be 
more  prosperous  than  others,  because  more  advantageously 
located  or  because  of  the  greater  ability  of  their  managers. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  public  interest  would  not 
be  served  by  basing  rates  upon  conditions  surrounding  the 
roads  which  are  least  advantageously  located  or  operated  with 
the  least  efficiency,  nor  would  it  be  any  better  served  by  bas- 


roads  which  handle  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  business 
of  the  country.  It  would  encourage  roads  in  financial  diffi- 
culties to  reorganize  so  as  to  place  their  credit  on  a  perma- 
nently sound  basis.  It  would  assist  all  the  railroads  of  the 
15  per  cent  class  in  the  fulfillment  of  Iheir  duties  toward  the 
public  and  would  very  probably  result  in  the  early  restora- 
tion of  the  best  of  these  to  a  position  of  sound  credit. 

A  liberal  policy  as  to  rates  appears  to  be  the  most  feasiblr* 
and  most  necessary  step  toward  the  permanent  betterment  of 
railroad  conditions. 

Without  expressing  at  this  time  any  further  opinion  as  to 
the  methods  of  regulation,  the  committee  wishes  to  express  its 
approval  of  such  changes  in  the  present  system  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  conflict  of  authority  which  now 
exists  between  national  and  state  commissions  in  matters 
which  vitally  affect  the  prosperity  of  railroads. 


TYPE  "B"  RAGONNET  REVERSE  GEAR 

What  is  known  as  the  "Type  B"  Ragonnet  power  reverse 
gear  has  recently  been  brought  out  by  the  Economy  Devices 
Corporation,  New  York. 

1  he  most  noticeable  modification  from  the  standard  Ragon- 
net gear  is  the  method  by  which  the  combination  lever  is  con- 
nected to  the  slide  valve,  which  materially  decreases  the 
length  of  the  cross-head  arm  and  raises  the  lower  end  of  the 
combination  lever  so  that  there  is  practically  no  projection 
below  the  reverse  gear  cylinder.  A  slide  valve,  modified  in 
detail  from  that  used  in  the  older  gear,  has  been  retained  and 


General  Arrangement  of  the  Type  "B"  Ragonnet  Power  Reverse  Gear 


ing  rates  upon  conditions  which  surround  those  most  advan- 
tageously located  and  most  efficiently  operated.  Lack  of 
foresight  and  inefficiency  should  be  penalized,  as  foresight 
and  efficiency  should  be  rewarded. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  public  will  best  be  served  by  rates 
for  service  sufiiciently  liberal  to  allow  the  railroads  operated 
under  average  conditions  and  with  reasonable  efficiency  to 
maintain  their  credit  and  pay  satisfactory  returns  to  their 
security  holders. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
toward  railroad  rates  would  make  it  possible  within  a  reason- 
able time  to  place  railroad  credit  generally  on  a  satisfactory 
basis.     It  would  automaticallv  restore  the  credit  of  the  rail- 


the  method  of  lapping  the  valve  and  maintaining  air  pressure 
in  the  cylinder  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  previously 
employed.  The  mechanical  connections,  however,  have  been 
entirely  changed  and  the  gear  possesses  a  number  of  operat- 
ing features  impossible  of  attainment  with  the  older  design. 
Starting  at  the  cab,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  end  of  the 
reverse  lever  is  connected  to  the  top  of  the  combination  lever, 
while  the  crosshead  arm  and  the  lower  end  of  the  combina- 
tion lever  are  joined  by  a  connecting  rod.  The  valve  is  op- 
erated by  a  rocker  extending  out  through  the  valve  chest  gland 
19,  the  end  of  the  outside  rocker  arm  being  attached  to  an  in- 
termediate pin  connection  in  the  combination  lever.  For  any 
position  in  which  the  reverse  lever  may  be  latched,  it  will  be 
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seen  that  the  valve  is  lapped  when  the  piston  has  moved  to  a 
position  in  the  cylinder  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the 
reverse  lever.  In  this  respect  the  operation  of  the  "Type  B" 
gear  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  type. 

The  construction  of  this  gear  is  such,  however,  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  reverse  lever  must  always  correspond  within  one 
or  two  notches  to  the  position  of  the  block  in  the  link,  irre- 
spective of  whether  or  not  air  pressure  is  available  for  the 
operation  of  the  gear.  This  is  brought  about  by  extending 
the  ends  of  the  slide  valve  so  that  its  movement  in  the  valve 
chest  is  limited  in  either  direction  to  the  amount  necessary 
to  bring  the  cylinder  port  in  line  with  the  adjoining  air  ad- 
mission port  through  the  valve.  A  slight  movement  of  the 
reverse  lever  causes  the  end  of  the  valve  to  strike  the  end  of 
the  steam  chest  and  prevents  any  further  movement  of  the 
lever  until  the  piston  moves  in  the  cylinder.  The  rocker  arm 
connection  37  in  effect  becomes  the  fixed  pivot,  and  the 
further  movement  of  the  reverse  lever  can  only  take  place  at 
a  rate  proportional  to  the  movement  of  the  piston  in  the  cylin- 
der. Should  there  he  a  tendency  for  the  blocks  to  drop  in  the 
links  when  the  engine  is  standing  with  the  air  pump  shut  off, 
excessive  stresses  might  be  set  up  in  the  parts  of  the  gear  if 
the  valve  and  combination  lever  were  depended  upon  to  re- 
sist this  movement.     In  order  to  protect  the  gear  under  such 


^^J-^i^ 
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Details  of  the  Valve  Rocker  and  Connections 

conditions  the  reverse  lever  latch  is  so  arranged  that  the  force 
transmitted  to  the  reverse  lever  lifts  from  the  notches  in  the 
quadrant,  thus  permitting  the  lever  to  follow  'the  movement 
of  the  link  block  to  the  corner.  When  the  valve  chest  is  again 
under  pressure,  no  movement  of  the  gear  is  possible  beyond 
the  slight  amount  necessary  to  lap  the  valve  until  the  reverse 
lever  is  moved. 

In  the  construction  of  the  cylinder  and  valve,  cored  pas- 
sages have  been  entirely  avoided,  thus  eliminating  any  pos- 
sibility of  trouble  from  coarse  sand  or  scale  at  the  valve 
seat. 

The  increase  in  the  length  of  the  valve  has  materially  added 
to  tlie- bearing  surface  and  decreased  the  tendency  toward  un- 
even wear.  Uniformity  of  wear  is  also  insured  by  bringing 
the  point  of  drive  down  close  to  the  seat.  The  cylinder  ports 
in  the  valve  seat  require  an  exhaust  cavity  in  the  valve  but 
one-half  inch  in  width  and,  therefore,  the  unbalanced  area  is 
so  small  that  tlie  valve  always  moves  freely. 

The  parts  inside  the  valve  chest  have  been  so  arranged 
that  there  is  nothing  that  can  work  loose  or  become  displaced 
after  they  have  once  been  assembled.  The  valve  is  moved 
by  means  of  square  blocks,  which  are  placed  on  tlie  inside  of 
the  jaws  of  the  rocker,  22.  These  blocks  work  in  vertical 
slots  in  the  sides  of  the  valve,  and  are  pivoted  about  the  ends 
of  pins  riveted  in  the  rocker  jaws.  This  construction  will 
be  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  drawing  of  the  rocker.  The 
rocker  shaft  is  guided  by  the  valve  chest  gland,  19,  through 


which  it  has  a  working  fit.  This  gland  is  made  steam  tight 
by  the  use  of  a  ball  joint  ring,  24,  which  seats  against  the 
end  of  the  gland,  the  flat  face  bearing  against  a  shoulder  on 
the  rocker.  The  joints  are  sealed  by  the  pressure  in  the  valve 
chest. 

The  piston  is  packed  with  a  special  type  of  packing  which 
has  been  developed  especially  for  that  purpose.  Each  ring 
is  made  up  of  a  special  rubber  core  which  will  not  vulcanize 
under  the  saturated  steam  temperatures  met  with  in  locomo- 
tive practice,  and  which  is  not  affected  by  oil.  Outside  of 
this  core  the  ring  is  made  up  of  a  duck  fabric  arranged  in 
vertical  layers,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  material  form  the 
wearing  surface.  Three  of  these  rings  are  placed  in  each  pis- 
ton and  are  held  in  place  by  a  follower  plate,  the  edge  of 
which  bears  directly  against  the  packing.  The  guides  are  of 
the  bored  t\-pe,  and  are  cast  integral  with  the  front  cylinder 
head,  thus  making  them  self-centering. 


ACTIVITIES    OF  THE    RAILROADS'   WAR 
BOARD 

Recently  1 ,500  flat  cars  have  been  rushed  to  lines  operat- 
ing in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transportation  of  the  piling  and  heavy  lumber 
needed  for  the  new  shipbuilding  yards. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  also  ordered  the 
prompt  movement  of  more  than  3,000  box  cars  into  the 
West  and  Middle-west,  to  protect  government  orders  of 
grain  and  hay. 

In  addition,  a  large"  consignment  of  refrigerator  cars  has 
been  sent  into  Colorado,  Idaho,  North  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota, to  handle  the  apple  and  potato  crops.  The  potato 
growers  of  Colorado  increased  their  production  this  year 
without  making  any  provision  for  the  storage  of  the  extra 
crop.  As  a  result  the  demand  for  refrigerator  cars  has  been 
unusually  heavy. 

To  safeguard  the  movement  of  all  perishable  crops  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  has  issued  a  general  order  to 
the  railroads,  instructing  them  to  exercise  the  strictest  econ- 
omy in  the  handling  of  refrigerator  cars,  the  supply  of 
which  is  unusually  unequal  to  the  demand.  The  order 
states  that  cars  shall  not  only  be  moved  with  despatch  and 
unloaded  promptly  but  that  all  refrigerator  cars  must  be 
returned  at  once  to  the  owning  road  after  they  have  been 
unloaded.  It  also  urges  more  co-ojjcration  on  the  part  of  the 
shippers  to  load  cars  to  full  capacity,  instead  of  wasting 
car  efficiency  through  continued  shipment  of  minimum 
carloads. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Ser\'ice  has  supplemented  this 
order  with  the  suggestion  that  the  railroads  save  refrigerator 
cars  by  making  a  more  liberal  u.se  of  box  cars  in  moving 
potatoes.  These  bo.x  cars,  the  commission  states,  will  be 
suitable  lor  the  movement  of  potatoes  if  they  are  substan- 
tially lined  and  provided  with  stove  protection. 

On  77  of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  United  States  a 
saving  of  114,109  cars  was  effected  in  one  montli  this  year, 
solely  by  increasing  the  average  loading  of  less-than-carload 
freight,  according  to  a  statement  by  tlie  Railroads'  War 
Board. 

riie  reports  on  which  these  figures  are  based  cover  the 
months  of  July  of  this  year  and  July,  1916.  They  show 
that  the  average  loading  for  that  class  of  freight  during  July 
of  this  )'ear  was  13,927  lb.,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
11,619  lb.  during  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

The  77  railroads  from  which  reports  have  been  received 
were  able  to  move  the  total  volume  of  less-tlian-carload 
freight  last  July  in  579,180  cars.  Had  the  average  load- 
ing per  car  been  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  month  of 
July,  1916,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  use  693,289 
cars. 
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TRAINMEN  WANT  MORE  PAY 

The  brotherlioods  of  conductors  and  of  brakemen  are  tak- 
ing a  vote,  said  to  cover  the  whole  United  State.s,  on  the 
question  of  asking  their  employers  for  an  increase  of  pay; 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  vote  is  expected  to  be  can- 
vassed by  November  25  so  that  the  demands  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  railroads  on  December  1  with  the  proposal  that 
the  increases  take  effect  on  January  1. 

These  two  brotherhoods  are  said  to  include  .32,000  pas- 
senger trainmen,  85,000  freight  trainmen  and  53,000  yard- 
men. The  increases  called  for  range  from  20.6  per  cent  for 
passenger  conductors,  28.9  per  cent  for  freight  conductors 
and  43  per  cent  for  freight  brakemen  up  to  51.S  per  cent  for 
passenger-train  baggagemen. 

The  demands  of  the  conductors  and  brakemen,  if  granted, 
would  add  to  the  payrolls  of  the  eastern  roads — not  the 
roads  of  the  whole  country — about  $48,000,000.  This  sum 
is  some  $17,000,000  or  more  greater  than  the  advances 
which  have  already  been  granted  under  the  so-called  eight- 
hour  law,  and  which  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1917. 
The  conductors  and  trainmen  receive  about  55  per  cent  of 
the  total  expenditures  for  wages  in  the  train  service;  that  is 
to  say,  the  enginemen  and  firemen  receive  45  per  cent. 
Therefore,  if  the  men  on  the  engine  .should  ask  to  be  favored 
in  the  same  way  that  the  men  ijehind  the  tender  are  favored, 
and  if  both  requests  were  to  be  granted,  there  would  be  a 
total  increase  in  expenses  on  the  eastern  roads  of 
$87,000,000. 

According  to  a  report  in  a  New  Ygrk  paper  the  brother- 
hood leaders  were  opposed  to  demanding  an  increase  of  pay 
at  the  present  time,  but  found  it  necessary  to  give  way  to  the 
more  radical  men  among  the  subordinate  leaders.  Warren 
S.  Stone,  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
is  credited  with  having  refused  to  consent  to  a  demand  by 
that  brotherhood  at  the  present  time. 

The  foregoing  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  Wednes- 
day morning,  November  14.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  a 
despatch  from  Washington  said  that  W.  L.  Chambers,  gov- 
ernment conciliator,  had  already  had  conferences  with  rail- 
road officers  and  brotherhood  leaders  looking  to  an  amicable 
agreement  to  defer  till  after  the  war  any  disputes  about 
wages,  and  that  President  Wilson,  co-operating  with  Mr. 
Chambers,  had  arranged  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal railroad  brotherhoods  in  conference  at  Washington  on 
November   22. 

The  President's  attitude  on  the  subject  of  the  threatened 
strike  is  revealed  in  the  following  letter  to  Judge  Chambers: 

"My  Dear  Judge  Chambers:  May  I  not  express  my  very 
deep  and  serious  interest  in  your  efforts  to  bring  the  rail- 
road executives  and  the  lirotherhoods  engaged  in  train  op- 
eration to  an  agreement  that  there  shall  be  no  interruption 
in  their  relations  on  either  side  until  ample  opportunity 
shall  have  been  afforded  the  United  States  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  to  bring  about  if  possible  an  amicable 
agreement,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  bring  about 
such  an  agreement  any  controversy  that  ma}'  have  arisen 
will  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Newlands  law? 

"I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  efforts  will  succeed,  be- 
cause it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  patriotic  men  should 
now  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  interruption  of  the. trans- 
portation which  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  nation  and  to  its  success  in  arms,  as  well  as  to  its  whole 
industrial  life;  but  I  wanted,  nevertheless,  to  express  my 
deep  personal  interest  in  the  matter  and  to  wish  you  god- 


otic  motives  underlying  your  efforts  that   I  shall  look  for- 
ward with  assurance  to  your  success. 
■"Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

"WooDRow  Wilson." 


ANTHRACITE  SHIPMENTS  IN  OCTOBER  ESTAB- 
LISHED A  NEW  RECORD 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  the  month  of  October, 
1917,  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  amounted  to  7,110,950  tons,  estab- 
lishing a  new  record  for  monthly  shipments,  and  exceeding 
the  shipments  of  June,  1917,  which  until  now  had  been  the 
greatest  of  any  month  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  by 
61,913   tons. 

The  October  shipments  show  an  increase  of  738,194  tons, 
or  1 1  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  month,  and  are  1,240,746 
tons,  or  21  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  shipments  during  the 
corresponding  month  last  year. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1917 
have  amounted  to  64,889,047  tons,  an  increase  over  the 
same  period  in  1916  of  9,088,427  tons. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments  during 
October  were  as  follows : 

October,  October,             Year,                Year, 

1917  1916                 1917                  1916 

P.   &   R.    R.    W 1.425,265  1,206,570  12,479.062  10,601,274 

L.   v.  R.  R 1,314.896  1.073,176  11,816,247  10.009,618 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J 756,659  611.158  7,006,748  5.913,706 

D.  L.    &   W.    R.    R 1,153,661  946.945  10,432,010  8,705,328 

D.  &  H.  Co 813,429  589,636  7,163,101  5,875.184 

Penna.    R.    R 4.30.662  480,920  4,705,137  4,953,554 

Erie    R.    R 793.226  623,383  7,462,190  6,409,638 

N.   Y.   O.   &  W.   R.   W 179,403  132,291  1,691,295  1,635,766 

L.  &  N.  E.  R.  R 396,113  279,252  3,298,861  2,098,486 

7.263,314         5.943,331       66,054,651       56.202,554 
♦Deduction     *152,364  *73,127       *1, 165,604  401.934 

7,110,950         5,870,204       64,889,047       55,800.620 


"The  last  thing  I  should  wish  to  contemplate  would  be 
the  possibility  of, being  obliged  to  take  any  unusual  meas- 
ures to  operate  the  railways,  and  I  have  so  much  confidence 
that  the  men  you  are  dealing  with  will  appreciate  the  patri- 


Equipment  Exports  During  September. — The  total 
exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  during  September,  1917, 
amounted  to  $240,843,788,  according  to  the  foreign  trade 
records  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  The  value 
of  steam  locomotives  exported  in  that  month  was  $3,170,273, 
railway  cars  $1,719,818,  and  rails,  $1,045,400. 

British  Canals  Relieving  Freight  Congestion. — 
Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Canal  Control  Committee 
of  England  to  divert  coal  and  other  heav}-  traffic  to  the  canals 
so  as  to  relieve  the  congestion  on  the  railways.  In  the  Mid- 
land district,  in  the  case  of  one  canal  system  alone,  the 
amount  of  coal  being  transferred  to  the  canal  from  the  rail- 
ways was  equivalent  to  150,000  tons  per  annum. 

Proposed  Railway  for  Costa  Rica. — Philip  \\'.  Cham- 
berlain, San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  a  member  of  the  .\merican 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  has  a  project  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Alajuela  to  Grecia,  Costa  Rica,  a  distance 
of  25  kilometers  (about  16  miles).  There  is  one  hitch  in  the 
concession,  so  far  as  the  contract  is  concerned,  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  to  put  down  a  30-inch  gage  track,  making  foundation 
on  that  basis,  with  an  agreement  to  change  to  a  42-inch  gage 
after  20  years.  The  government  desires  the  foundation  to  be 
made  at  once  for  a  42-inch  gage,  although  conceding  the  use 
of  the  narrow  gage  for  20  years.  The  concession  is  to  be  for 
99  years.  The  government  agrees  to  advance  bonds  for  $3,- 
000  American  gold  per  mile,  or  a  total  of  $75,000,  secured 
by  direct  tax  on  the  region  benefited.  The  contract  is  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  Congress,  which  does  not  meet  again 
in  regular  session  until  May,  1918.  The  railroad  will  re- 
quire equipment  not  now  at  hand  as  follows:  Three  12-ton 
locomotives,  twenty-five  8-ton  freight  cars,  enough  20-pound 
rails  for  15  kilometers  (9  miles),  telegraph  and  telephone 
equipment,  and  other  necessary  equipment. — Commerce  Re- 
port. 


General    News    Department 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Engineering  Society  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  on  November  12,  R.  E.  Hartman  read  a  paper, 
entitled  "Yellow  Pine  Industry  in  the  South." 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  reports  that  933  officers 
and  employees  of  the  road  subscribed  to  the  second  Liberty  Loan 
to  the  amount  of  $93,400;  this  in  addition  to  the  million  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  company. 

The  Southern  Railway  now  furnishes  "coach  lunch  service" 
on  trains  which  have  dining  cars.  The  dining  cars  have  been 
provided  with  basket  trays  and  the  waiters  pass  through  the 
coaches  to  sell  sandwiches  and  coffee. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  created  the  position  of  examiner  in 
rules.  Maynard  M.  Meatyard,  a  locomotive  engineer,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position.  He  will  examine  and  instruct  all 
train  and  enginemen  in  the  operating  rules  and  all  enginemen  in 
the  rules  for  machinery. 

A  general  increase  in  the  pay  of  shopmen  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  was  announced  this  week, 
affecting,  it  is  said,  about  10,000  persons.  Some  clerks  are  also 
affected.  The  Lehigh  Valley  has  advanced  the  pay  of  consider- 
able numbers  of  station  agents  by  from  $7  to  $10  a  month. 

According  to  report.  Prof.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  railway  mechanical  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  a  recognized  authority  on  train  resistance,  has  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  major  in  the  ordnance  department  of  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  hereafter  will  have  headquarters  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Three  300-foot  spans  of  the  Union  Pacific  bridge  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  were  moved  140  feet  west  at  11.30  on  Wednesday  morning 
to  make  room  for  a  new  draw  span ;  this  was  completed  in  13 
minutes  without  accident.  Traffic  was  interrupted  for  several 
hours  on  account  of  preliminary  work  and  the  restoration  of 
track;  new  piers  have  been  built  to  receive  the  spans. 

The  iVlexican  Railway,  Mexico  City  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
Tehuantepec  National,  extending  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  are  now  under  the  same  management,  and  Paulino  Pontes, 
acting  general  manager  of  the  Mexican,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  entire  system.  This  change  took  effect  on  November  10. 
R.  Maury,  general  manager  of  the  Tehuantepec  National,  has  been 
transferred  to  another  department.  Traffic  on  bath  of  these  roads 
is  said  to  be  increasing. 

Lord  Shaughnessy,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  sub- 
scribed on  behalf  of  that  company  to  the  new  Victory  Loan  of 
the  Canadian  Government  the  sum  of  $5,000,000;  and  he  says 
that  if  the  amount  called  for  should  be  increased  from  the 
present  figure  150  millions  to  three  hundred  millions,  the 
■Canadian  Pacific  would  subscribe  ten  millions.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  already  has  lent  to  the  British  and  Canadian  Governments 
in  connection  with  the  war,  cash  and  securities  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  seventy  millions. 

At  a  banquet  held  by  the  Chicago  cliaptcr  of  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers  on  November  10,  Capt.  Robert  W. 
Hunt,  president  of  R.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  made  a  talk, 
entitled  "Our  War,"  in  which  he  emphasized  that  this  is  an  en- 
gineers' war.  Others  who  spoke  were  Capt.  Howard  Scott,  who 
served  28  months  on  the  front  and  in  the  trenches  in  France, 
and  Dr.  F.  H.  Newell,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  W.  H. 
Finley,  chief  en.gineer  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  first 
vice-president  of  the  association,  presented  a  sabre  to  Garrison 
Bahcock,  formerly  president  of  the  association  and  now  captain 
in  the  United  States  signal  corps. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
■Quincy  have  elected  to  operate  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wis- 
consin workmen's  compensation  act,  and  have  filed  certificates. 
Tliis  moans  that  the  law  will  apply  to  shop  men,  section  hands 
■and  all  other  employees  of  these  roads  except  those  engaged  in 


interstate  commerce,  whose  rights  to  recovery  when  injured  are 
governed  by  the  federal  employers'  liability  law.  Heretofore 
only  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  Great 
Northern  have  been  subject  to  the  Wisconsin  workmen's  com- 
pensation act. 

A.  H.  Plant,  chairman  of  the  Accounting  Officers'  Committee, 
announces  that  the  internal  revenue  commissioner  holds  that  the 
8  per  cent  tax  on  passengers  applies  on  the  amount  paid  for  extra 
baggage,  dogs,  etc.  The  tax  will  be  due  if  the  total  amount  paid 
by  a  passenger,  including  transportation  and  excess  baggage,  is 
more  than  35  cents.  A  tax  of  at  least  one  cent  must  be  collected 
on  each  consignment  of  freight;  for  example,  on  a  freight  bill 
of  15  cents  the  figure  would  be  less  than  5  mills,  but  the  tax  will 
be  1  cent. 

George  H.  Ingalls,  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central 
lines  west  of  Buffalo  suggests  that  the  custom  of  sending  Christ- 
mas cards  by  railroad  officers  be  abolished  this  year  and  that 
the  money  ordinarily  expended  for  that  purpose  be  given  to  the 
Red  Cross  or  some  other  war  fund.  Mr.  Ingalls  says  that  every 
Christmas  railroad  men  send  in  the  aggregate  thousands  of  holi- 
day greetings  to  their  fellow  officers,  to  shippers  and  others. 
The  printing,  postage  and  distribution  of  these  cards  involves 
large  expenditures  and  the  cards  clog  the  mails  at  a  time  when 
the  postal  department  needs  space  for  more  important  matter. 

Henry  B.  Endicott,  manager  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Safety 
Committee,  acting  as  arbitrator  in  the  recent  differences  between 
the  Boston  8z  Maine  Railroad  and  its  shop  and  other  employees, 
decides  that  the  employees  are  not  entitled  to  the  additional  three 
cents  an  hour  in  their  pay  which  they  asked  for.  Their  threat  to 
strike  for  an  increase  of  8  cents  an  hour  was  temporarily  settled 
by  the  road  paying  an  advance  of  five  cents  an  hour  and  leaving 
the  difference,  three  cents,  to  arbitration ;  and  the  result  is  now 
announced.  The  arbitrator  says  that  he  is  absolutely  clear  in 
the  view  that  the  five  cents  advance  has  set  the  men  on  at  least 
as  high  a  basis  as  the  average  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country. 


Railways  Co-operate  With  U.  S.  Food  Administration 

Out  of  66  railway  dining  car  services  in'  the  country  47  have 
pledged  themselves  to  work  with  the  Food  .Administration  in 
having  meatless  and  wheatless  days  and  urging  the  general  plan 
of  food  saving  on  the  public. 


Philadelphia  Bourse  Urges  Strike  Prevention  Legislation 
Strike  prevention  legislation,  affecting  the  operating  employees 
of  railroads,  is  urged  by  the  Philadelphia  Bourse  in  a  statement 
recently  made  public,  a  part  of  which  follows : 

"Threatened  demands  by  railroad  employees  for  further  in- 
creased wages  and  indications  of  trouble  at  a  time  when  the 
safety  of  the  nation  requires  the  smoothest  possible  operation 
of  the  railroads,  over-burdened  as  they  are  with  war-traffic,  will 
probably  lead  to  renewed  efforts  by  representative  organizations 
of  business  men  and  shippers  throughout  the  country  to  have 
Congress,  when  it  convenes  in  December,  put  through  legisla- 
tion recognizing  the  railroad  operatives  as  public  servants,  and 
as  such  not  free  to  combine  to  leave  employment  simultaneously, 
and  recognizing  the  interest  of  the  public,  as  a  third  party,  in 
disputes  between  the  railroads,  as  public  service  corporatidns,  and 
their  employees. 

"The  men  who  are  employed  to  operate  these  arteries  of  our 
national  body  are  public  servants,  and  have  automatically 
assumed  a  public  duty  which  cannot  be  lightly  disregarded. 
This  public  duty  is  paramount  to  any  personal  claims.  It  was  so 
before  the  war,  and  now  the  necessity  is  doubly  increased. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  issue  that  can  be  raised  between  the  roads 
and  their  employees  that  is  not  arbitrable,  and  Congress  can 
make  strike  prevention  legislation  fair  to  the  trainmen  by  requir- 
ing arbitration  that  is  just  and  equitable." 
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First  Shipments  o(  Tobacco  to  Railway  Regiments 

The  Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund  lias  now  become  large 
enough  for  Ihe  commencement  of  shipments  to  the  railway  regi- 
ments in  France,  and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  fund,  of 
which  F.  A.  Poor  is  chairman,  has  ordered  the  first  shipment  to 
be  made  on  December  1.  The  shipment  on  that  date  will  consist 
of  nine  cases  of  tobacco,  one  for  each  of  the  railway  regiments 
now  in  France.  Each  case  will  contain  twelve  20  lb.  packages  of 
tobacco  and  each  package  will  contain  15  pounds  of  Bull  Durham 
in  one  ounce  bags  with  the  necessary  cigarette  papers  and  five 
pounds  of  Tu.xedo  smoking  tobacco  in  one  ounce  bags.  The 
tobacco  will  be  delivered  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of 
the  United  States  army  in  New  York  City  and  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  will  handle  the  shipments  to  Europe. 

Additional  contributions  have  been  received  for  the  Railway 
Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund  from  nine  more  railway  supply  com- 
panies. The  following  list  brings  the  subscriptions  to  date  to 
Tuesday  noon,  November  13 : 

Belle  City  Malleable   Iron   Co      Racine.   Wis $10  a  month 

Hunt-Spiflei    Manufacturing   Corporation,    Boston,    Mass 10  a  month 

H.  C.  HoUoway,  Chicago 10  a  month 

Locomotive    Superheater    Co.,    New    York. 

(to  cover  1  year  to  Nov.,  1918)  120 

Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 10  a  month 

Pittsburgh  Wood  Preserving  Co (to  cover  2  months)  20 

Strobel   Steel   Construction   Co.,   Chicago 10  a  month 

St.  Louis  Frog  &  Switch  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 10  a  month 

T.  W.  Snow  (Construction  Co-,  Chicago.  ...  (to  cover  3  months)  30 


Licenses  to  Use  Explosives 

Any  person  in  the  United  States  found  with  explosives  in  his 
possession  after  November  15,  and  who  does  not  have  a  license 
issued  by  the  Federal  government  showing  the  purpose  for  what 
the  explosives  are  to  be  used,  will  be  at  once  arrested  and  may 
be  fined  up  to  $5,000  or  sent  to  prison  for  one  year,  or  both. 

This  law,  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  is  now  being  put  into 
efifect  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Francis  S.  Peabody,  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  act  as 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Van  H.  Man- 
ning, in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Persons  apprehended  in 
plots  to  blow  up  factories  and  bridges  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  authorities  for  prosecution  under  Federal  or  state  laws. 

The  law  provides  that  everyone  who  handles  explosives  must 
have  a  license.  The  manufacturer,  the  importer  and  the  ex- 
porter must  have  licenses  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
Washington.  The  seller  of  explosives  and  the  purchaser  of  ex- 
plosives must  also  have  licenses,  these  to  be  issued  generally  by 
county  clerks,  or  other  local  officers,  who  are  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths.  There  will  be  at  least  one  licensing  officer  in 
each  county.  In  each  state  there  will  be  appointed  a  state  ex- 
plosives inspector,  who  will  represent  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  within  the  state.  Contractors  and 
others  using  large  quantities  of  explosives  may  issue  explosives 
to  their  employees  only  through  those  employees  holding  a  li- 
cense, called  a  foreman's  license. 


Railway  Revenues  and  Expenses,  August,  1917 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
for  August,  1917,  was  less  than  August,  1916,  by  $35  per  mile, 
or  7.5  per  cent,  according  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Railway  Economics. 

Total  operating  revenues,  $365,316,147,  exceeded  those  for 
August,  1916,  by  $38,116,778.  Operating  expenses,  $246,341,511, 
were  greater  bv  $42,843,772.  Net  operating  revenue,  $118,974,636, 
decreased  $4,726,994.  Taxes,  $16,999,686,  increased  by  $3,383,173. 
Net  operating  income  was  $101,917,702,  which  is  a  decrease  of 
$7,998,991. 

If  spread  over  the  mileage  represented,  operating  revenues 
averaged  $1,581  per  mile,  an  increase  over  August,  1916,  of  11.4 
per  cent;  operating  expenses  per  mile,  $1,066,  were  greater  by 
20.8  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  per  mile,  $515,  shows  a  de- 
crease of  4.0  per  cent;  while  net  operating  income  per  mile,  $441, 
decreased  7.5  per  cent.    Taxes  per  mile  rose  24.6  per  cent. 

This  summary  covers  231,108  miles  of  operated  line,  or  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States. 

AUGUST  RESULTS  PER   MILE  OF  LINE  BY  DISTRICTS 

For  the  Eastern  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  were 
greater  than  those  for  .A.ugust,  1916,  by  13.3  per  cent;  operating 
expenses  rose  23.5  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  decreased  5.1 
per  cent;  taxes  increased  16.3  per  cent.  Operating  income  per 
mile  decreased  7.2  per  cent. 
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For  the  railways  oi  the  Southern  district,  operating  revenues 
per  mile  exceeded  those  for  August,  1916,  by  18.6  per  cent; 
operating  expenses  rose  24.7  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  in- 
creased 6.9  per  cent;  taxes  increased  63.6  per  cent.  Operating 
income  per  mile  decreased  1.0  per  cent. 

For  the  Western  railways  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  August,  1916,  by  7.5  per  cent;  operating  ex- 
penses rose  16.7  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  decreased  5.7 
per  cent ;  taxes  increased  20.4  per  cent.  Operating  income  per 
mile  decreased  9.2  per  cent. 

EIGHT    MONTHS    OF   THE   CALENDAR   YEAR    1917 

The  eight  months  of  the  current  calendar  year,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  show  changes  per 
mile  of  line  as  follows:  Operating  revenues  increased  11.9  per 
cent,  operating  expenses  increased  18.6  per  cent,  net  operating 
revenue  decreased  1.3  per  cent,  taxes  increased  20.5  per  cent, 
while  operating  income  decreased  4.5  per  cent. 

Operating  income  per  mile  decreased  15.9  per  cent  in  the  East, 
increased  3.3  per  cent  in  the  South,  and  increased  5.5  per  cent  in 
the  West. 

COMPARATIVE  AUGUST  RESULTS   PER    MILE  OF   LINE,    1913   TO   1917 

August  net  operating  income  per  mile  was  7.5  per  cent  less  in 
1917  than  in  1916,  17.7  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915,  31.0  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1914,  and  30.4  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913. 


Electric  Railways  to  Have  War  Board 

The  pressing  need  of  utilizing  to  its  fullest  extent  every  pos- 
sible means  of  transportation  within  the  United  States,  in  order 
that  the  business  of  the  country  may  be  carried  on  under  war 
conditions,  has  led  to  the  appointment  by  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association  of  a  War  Board,  which  will  be  organized 
on  similar  lines  to  the  War  Board  of  the  steam  railroads,  have 
headquarters  in  Washington,  and  work  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Board  will  consist  of  the 
following:  Arthur  W.  Brady,  president,  Union  Traction  Com- 
pany of  Indiana,  Anderson,  Ind,;  Thomas  N.  McCartcr,  president. 
Public  Service  Railway  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Britton  I. 
Budd,  president,  Chicago,  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railroad,  Chicago;  L.  S.  Storrs,  president,  The  Connecticut  Com- 
pany, New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  P.  H.  Gadsden,  president,  Charles- 
ton Consolidated  Railway  &  Lighting  Company,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  action  of  the  association  was  taken  at  a  meeting  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  industry,  representing 
companies  in  27  states.  The  need  of  utilizing  every  transporta- 
tion facility  now  available  for  the  movement  of  men  and  goods 
was  emphasized.  The  possibility  of  co-ordinating  the  facilities  of 
electric  railways  and  developing  them  to  an  extent  where  they  can 
supplement  the  steam  railroads,  or  relieve  the  steam  roads  of 
some  of  the  work  which  has  been  put  aside  for,  the  government 
business  was  discussed.  In  many  sections  of  the  country,  this  is 
already  being  done  and  it  was  felt  that  the  Government  should 
be  offered  the  direct  co-operation  of  the  electric  lines,  both  urban 
and  interurban. 


Opposition  to  Federal  Incorporation 

S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the  Continental  Trust  Company 
of  Baltimore,  in  an  address  before  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association,  said,  in  part : 

"Federal  incorporation  is  not  only  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
people  generally,  in  that  it  takes  five  out  of  six  steps  towards 
Government  ownership,  but  is  a  menace  to  the  holders  of  all 
classes  of  securities,  for  it  proposes  the  greatest  autocracy  in 
corporate  management  yet  suggested  and,  if  enacted  into  law, 
will  not  alone  apply  lo  railroad  corporations,  but  sooner  or  later 
the  same  principle  would  likely  be  extended  to  all  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  And  aimed  as  it  is  at  the  public 
service  commissions  of  the  several  states,  it  is  an  encroachment 
on  the  rights  of  the  states  to  regulate  their  own  affairs,  when  not 
inconsistent  with  public  interest.  It  is  revolutionary  in  its  pur- 
poses and  effects. 

"The  plan  is,  not  that  the  carriers  may  have  the  right  to  in- 
corporate under  a  federal  act,  giving  up  their  state  charters,  but 
that  the  act  will  arbitrarily  compel  the  carriers  to  take  out 
charters  under  the  federal  act.  To  accomplish  this,  since  no 
other  means  has  been  thus  far  sho\vn  for  its  accomplishment,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  all  existing  interstate  railroad  companies. 


organized  under  state  charters,  to  sell  all  their  properties  to  new 
corporations  to  be  organized  under  a  federal  act — changing  the 
very  fundamentals  incident  to  present  railroad  existence — a  plan 
so  sweeping  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  every  stockholder 
and  bondholder  of  every  railroad  in  the  United  States. 

"Practically  all  lawyers,  other  than  counsel  for  the  particular 
companies  who  are  advancing  this  legislation,  are  agreed  that 
after  the  passage  of  any  such  bill  as  has  been  proposed,  the  legal 
status  of  existing  railroad  companies  would  be  most  uncertain, 
and  pending  a  final  decision  by  the  various  courts  of  the  many 
questions  which  would  arise,  the  situation  would  be  chaotic. 

"The  power  in  Congress  to  amend  or  repeal  the  charters,  sub- 
ject only  to  a  distribution  of  the  property  of  the  corporation 
whose  charter  is  repealed,  will  furnish  a  club  to  Congress  which 
can  be  used  with  most  destructive  effect." 

Mr.  Warfield  points  out  that  notwithstanding  the  executives  of 
some  of  the  railroads  have  testified  before  the  Newlands  Com- 
mittee in  favor  of  the  federal  incorporation  of  railroads,  there 
was  no  evidence  that  this  question  had  been  submitted  to  the 
stockholders  and  directors  of  their  companies. 

Mr.  Warfield  then  said  :  "The  use  of  the  term  'railway  execu- 
tives' rather  implies  unanimity.  In  point  of  fact  I  know  a  large 
number  of  railroad  executives  who  do  not  favor  federal  incor- 
poration. One  of  the  railroad  executives  when  testifying  in  favor 
thereof  before  the  Newlands  Committee  admitted  that  there  are 
many  railroad  companies  that  really  would  prefer  to  continue  as 
they  are." 


Comforts  (or  the  Men  in  the  14th  RaiIway[Engineeis 

The  railways  in  New  England  under  the  leadership  of  J.  H. 
Hustis,  president  of  the  Boston  &  Mame  and  chairman  of  the 
Northeastern  Department  for  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  have 
perfected  an  organization  having  for  its  purpose  the  collection 
of  funds  and  the  expenditure  for  comforts  for  the  men  from 
those  railroads  who  compose  the  14th  Railway  Engineers  now 
operating  railways  behind  the  lines  in  France. 

The  14th  Railway  Engineers  are  composed  entirely  of  railway 
men  from  the  New  England  railroads;  two  companies  from  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  two  from  the  New  York,  New-  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, one  from  the  Boston  &  Albany  and  one  from  the  Maine 
Central,  with  men  also  from  the  Central  \'ermont,  the  Rutland, 
and  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook.  Each  railroad  has  established  a 
committee,  the  work  of  these  committees  being  co-ordinated 
through  a  central  committee  made  up  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  lines,  one  from  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  England 
and  one  from  the  New  England  Railroad  Club,  which  acts  to 
a  very  large  extent  on  the  advice  oi  Colonel  Wooten.  com- 
manding the  regiment.  The  idea  is  that  the  funds  collected  from 
the  employees  of  any  one  railroad  are  to  be  spent  for  tlie  men 
from  that  railroad  in  the  regiment.  Thus  the  funds  collected  on 
the  New  Haven,  and  the  knitting  and  other  work  done  by  the 
lady  friends  of  the  members  of  the  two  New  Haven  companies, 
E  and  F,  are  to  be  devoted  to  those  two  companies.  The  same 
will  apply  to  the  two  companies  recruited  on  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
and  one  company  each  recruited  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  of 
the  Maine  Central.  The  Maine  Central  will  take  care  of  the 
Bangor  &  .Aroostook  men  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  will  look  out 
for  those  recruited  from  the  Central  Vermont  and  the  Rutland. 
That  is,  these  roads  will  pool  their  collections  with  those  of  the 
Maine  Central  in  the  first  case  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  the 
two  last  named  cases. 

In  the  Boston  &  Maine's  scheme  of  carrying  out  the  plan, 
local  committees  have  been  formed  on  each  division,  with  one 
for  the  general  offices  and  the  Boston  Terminal,  to  arrange  for 
the  collection  of  funds  and  to  administer  their  distribution  in 
co-ordination  with  a  central  committee,  and  to  arrange  for  or- 
ganizations of  the  ladies  for  knitting  socks,  sweaters  and  other 
wearing  apparel.  The  superintendent  of  each  division  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  contributions  from  employees  and  friends 
of  the  men  in  the  railroad  regiment,  on  their  respective  divisions, 
and  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  such  contributions,  which  are 
forwarded  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  at  Boston, 
who  is  treasurer  of  the  Boston  &  Maine's  Central  Committee. 
That  committee  is  composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
division  and  from  the  general  offices.  The  management  has 
heartily  indorsed  the  p'an,  and  has  suggested  that  individual 
subscriptions  should  not  exceed  $1. 

With  this  organization  the  Boston  &•  Maine  has  raised  J6.1.=^!.84 
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in  cash.  With  the  money  it  is  providing  a  Christmas  box  with 
pipe,  pouch,  tobacco,  chocolate,  socks  and  wristlets.  It  will  also 
send  a  sweater  to  each  of  the  road's  403  men  now  overseas  and 
will  send  tobacco  at  least  once  a  month. 

Substantial  sums  have  already  been  collected,  and  it  is  the 
intention  not  only  to  send  generous  Christmas  gifts,  but  also  to 
undertake  a  continuous  work  of  providing  some  form  of  com- 
fort for  the  boys. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  New  England  and  the  New  England 
Railroad  Club  acting  jointly  have  already  dispatched  a  box  of 
candy  and  a  flint  and  steel  pipe  lighter  to  each  of  the  1,200  men 
in  the  regiment. 
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Western  Railway  Club  Meeting 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Club  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on  Monday,  November  19.  W.  T. 
Krausch,  engineer  of  buildings  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  will  present  a  paper  on  "Coaling  Plants  and  Fuel."  The 
subject  will  be  considered  with  special  reference  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  fuel,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  the  club  has 
followed  this  year  of  taking  up  problems  having  a  particular 
bearing  on  the  operation  of  the  railroads  during  the  war.  E.  P. 
Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  will  give 
an  informal  address. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The    followins   list   gi:'es    ".im«   of   secretaries,    dates    of  next   or  regular 

meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  winch  will  meet  during 

the  next  three   months.      The  full  list   of  meetings  and   conventions  is  puM 

lished  only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway   .4ge   Gazette   for   each   month. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.— Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St  Nev;  York  Regular  meetings.  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St..  New  Yorlt. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association.— F.  J.  Angier.  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation  P..  &  O..  Mt.  Roval  Sta..  Baltimore.  Md.  Next  con- 
vention,   January    22-24,    1918,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

Association  of  Railway  Tei.e.-raph  Superintendents. — W.  L.  Connelly, 
Superintendent  of  Telegraph.  Indiana  Plarbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind. 
Next  meetine,  November  22,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Canadian  Railway  CluB.-Jamcs  Powell.  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7.  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montr'-al).  Oue.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June.  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Enoineers.— Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
Tanuary.  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
riiicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club.  — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  Mav,  September  and  November, 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel   Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club, — H,  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
p.vs..  1(11  Carew  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February.   Mav,    Sentember  and   November,   Hotel   Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Encinfers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.— Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568 
Union  Arcade  Bide,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d 
Tuesday,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R. 
F.  &  P..  Richmond,  Va.  Next  meeting.  November  27.  Vanderbilt 
Hotel.    New    York. 

General  Superintendents'  .Association  of  Chicago, — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station.  Chicago.  Regular  meetings.  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

New  England  Railro.\d  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton. M-iss.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June. 
Tuly,    August   and    September,    Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Clue.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York, 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 
29  W.   39th  St..   New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J,  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club, — W.  S.  WoUner.  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer. 
Northwestern   Pacific  R.   R.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg,,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings.  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson.  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except 
June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial 
.Annex   Hotel,   Pittsburgh. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club.- B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Reeular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  St,   Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club, — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg.. 
Atlanta,  Ca.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March.  May, 
July,  September,  November,  1(1  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — C.  B,  Singer,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  S>vope,  291  Broadway.  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,    Waldorf-.Astoria    Hotel.    New   York. 

Western  Canada  RAn,w,"Y  Club, — L.  Kon.  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg,  Man.  _  Regular  meetings,  .2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept   Tune.   Julv   and   August,   Winnioeg. 

"Western  Railway  Club,— J.  W,  Taylor.  1112  Karpen  Bldg..  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings.  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
.August,   Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago. 

Western  Society  or  Engineers,— Edgar  S,  Nethercut.  Secretary.  1735 
Monadnnck  Block.  Chicago.  HI,  Regular  meeting,  first  Monday 
in  month,  except  January,  July  and  August.  Extra  meetings  generally 
on  otli^r  Monday  evenings  except  in  July  and  August. 
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The  coast-wise  vessels  of  the  Great  Northern  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  plying  between  Portland,  Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
were  taken  over  by  the  government  the  latter  part  of  September. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  estimates  that  the  quantity  of 
potatoes  raised  in  this  country  this  year  will  amount  to  453 
million  bushels,  50  per  cent  more  than  in  1916;  and  to  move  tliese 
potatoes  will  require  75.000  cars. 

Irving  T.  Bush,  who  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  acting  under  a  Port  War  Board,  says  that  he 
expects  that  the  storage  and  lighterage  facilities  of  the  port  can 
be  made  25  per  cent  more  efficient  than  they  are  at  present. 

Judge  Lovett  has  cancelled  his  order  directing  that  priority 
be  given  to  shipments  of  soft  coal  for  ports  on  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Michigan,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  points  on  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  east  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio. 

Judge  Lovett,  acting  at  the  request  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
has  suspended  for  one  day,  November  19,  his  order  requiring 
priority  to  be  given  to  shipments  of  coal  for  the  Northwest;  this 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  all  coal  to  be  sent  to  cities  in  Ohio 
and  Michigan. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  announced  a  sweeping  embargo 
on  freight  from  all  connecting  lines  with  the  exception  of  live 
stock,  perishable  freight,  foodstuffs  for  human  consumption,  gov- 
ernment shipments  and  other  items,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
up  congestion. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  govern- 
ment to  discontinue  the  use  of  luxurious  cars,  which  are  run 
merely  for  entertainment  of  the  passenger,  has  met  the  pressing 
requirements  of  the  time  to  the  extent  of  eliminating  the  ob- 
servation sleeping  cars  on  all  of  the  trains  running  between 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

On  77  of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  United  States  a  saving 
of  114,109  cars  was  effected  in  one  month  (July)  this  year,  as 
compared  with  1916  solely  by  increasing  the  average  loading  of 
1.  c.  1.  freight.  The  reports  show  that  the  average  loading  for 
that  class  of  freight  during  July  of  this  year  was  13,927  lb.,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  11,619  lb. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  made  a  special  appeal  to  the  Food  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington to  limit  the  use  of  freight  cars  as  storehouses ;  and  the 
definite  statement  is  made  that  on  one  day  last  week  250  carloads 
of  potatoes  were  standing  in  Philadelphia  and  that  the  consignees 
were  paying  demurrage  on  them,  at  the  regular  rates,  and  making 
no  efforts  to  sell  the  potatoes. 

The  Transportation  Club  of  San  Francisco  on  November  7 
licld  a  noon-day  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  members  of  the  New- 
lands  congressional  committee  which  has  been  holding  hearings 
in  San  Francisco :  Senators  F.  G.  Newlands  and  A.  B.  Cummins 
and  Congressmen  J.  J.  Esch  and  T.  W.  Sims.  Hon.  A.  P. 
Thom,  general  counsel  of  the  Railway  Executives'  Advisory 
Committee,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  scheduled  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress at  the  luncheon. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  400,000.000  pounds  of  parcel  post 
packages  will  be  handled  by  the  Post  Office  Department  this 
month  and  next.  The  total  number  of  parcel  post  packages 
mailed  in  the  United  States  in  the  vear  ended  June  last  was 
1,024,362,744,  weighing  1,926,932,904  lbs.  In  November,  1916, 
tlie  number  of  packages  was  (in  round  numbers')  SO.OOO.CKX), 
weighing  160,000.000  pounds,  and  in  December  100,000,000  pack- 
ages, weighing  200,000,000  pounds. 

The  three  railroads  entering  Boston — the  Boston  &  Maine,  the 
New  Haven  and  the  Boston  &  Albany — have  petitioned  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  state  commissions  for 
authority  to  increase  passenger  fares.  It  is  proposed  to  increase 
the  rate  for  single  tickets  from  2  or  2''$  cents  to  2^^  cents  a  mile ; 
to  increase  the  mileage  book  rate  from  2'4  to  2]/i  cents  a  mile; 
to  make  certain  charges  in  trip  tickets ;  to  increase  25  per  cent 
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the  rate  on  12  and  25  ride  suburban  tickets  good  within  15 
niiies  of  Boston,  and  to  withdraw  the  so-called  workingmen  s 
tickets. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  announces  that  henceforth  the  dining 
cars  on  that  road  will  recognize  Tuesday  as  a  "meatless  day 
instead  of  a  "beefless  day."  On  these  days  none  of  the  dinmg 
cars  will  serve  meat  in  any  form.  Wednesday  will  be  observed 
as  a  "wheatless  day"  and  no  breads  or  cakes  or  desserts  will  be 
served  which  are  made  from  wheat.  The  announcement  says 
that  this  is  done  at  the  direct  request  of  the  government  food 
administration;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  a  member  o 
that  administration  and  "all  instructions  from  headquarters  will 
be  strictly  observed." 

Increasing  its  efforts  to  reduce  the  waste  in  the  distribution 
of  time-tables,  the  Northern  Pacific  has  devised  a  plan  which 
accomplishes  that  end  and  at  the  same  time  helps  get  new  pas- 
senger business.  The  scheme  was  conceived  by  J.  D.  Zook,  city 
passene^r  agent  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  places  the  time-tables 
in  the  'cashier's  cage  and  posts  conspicuous  signs  directing  pros- 
pective travelers  to  ask  the  cashier  for  folders.  The  plan  eri- 
ables  the  cashier  to  speak  to  many  potential  patrons  of  the  road, 
to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  company's  service  and  to  help 
them  plan  their  trips.  In  this  way  he  learns  the  destination  ot 
many  additional  prospective  passengers  and  often  sells  them 
tickets. 

When  a  shipper,  in  sending  an  important  consignment  of 
freight  gives  notice  that  prompt  movement  is  important,  because 
of  some  special  reason,  it  behooves  the  station  agent  to  take 
good  care  to  carry  out  the  shipper's  wishes  (or,  in  case  ot 
his  inability  to  do  so,  to  give  good  notice  of  the  fact  and  advise 
his  superior).  The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  in  its  monthly 
■circular  to  station  agents,  calls  attention  to  this  important  fea- 
ture of  the  freight  agent's  duties,  taking  as  itl/«'^t/°j;  'i^i '^l;- 
lure  an  account  of  a  suit  which  cost  some  railroad  $75,OOU  be- 
■cause  a  shipment  of  building  material  which  was  delayed  and, 
because  of  the  delay,  retarded,  by  about  11  months,  the  com- 
pletion of  a  government  contract. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  operating  elevated 
and  subway  lines  in  New  York  City,  mainly  '"the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  now  carries  about  1,350.000  passengers 
■daily  or  about  185,000  more  than  the  average,  two  years  ago. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  increase  is  accounted  for  by  ex- 
tensions of  the  lines  and  by  the  addition  of  express  tracks  on 
the  elevated  lines.  A  circular  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
■company  says  that  of  the  1,350,000  passengers  carried  daily, 
about  900,000  ride  in  the  rush  hours,  three  hours  m  the  mornmg 
and  three  in  the  afternoon.  About  15,000  are  ""1°^^';^  each 
afternoon  at  Times  Square  to  go  to  matmees,  and  about  1«,UW 
to  attend  theatres  in  the  evening.  Of  this  latter  number  about 
one-third  remain  in  the  theatrical  district  until  1  o  clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  discovery  of  a  large  dump  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
in  railroad  vards  at  West  Chicago,  111.,  last  week,  prompted  an 
investigation  by  government  authorities  of  what  was  apparently 
a  great  waste  of  food  products.  It  was  found,  however,  that  an 
early  and  severe  frost  had  damaged  many  shipments  in  cars  not 
provided  with  heating  facilities.  In  many  cases  potatoes  had 
been  shipped  from  points  of  origin  in  a  frosted  condition,  and 
some  of  the  railroads  had  protected  themselves  from  claims  by 
stationing  inspectors  at  the  larger  shipping  points  to  determine 
the  condition  of  vegetables  before  they  are  loaded.  Much  farm 
produce  has  been  damaged  by  holding  cars  too  long  m  large 
terminals  for  reconsignment,  and  Harry  A.  Wheeler  Illinois 
state  food  administrator,  has  announced  that  beginning  this  week 
an  inspection  service  will  be  put  on  in  the  principal  yards  in  the 
state  The  railroads  have  agreed  to  file  with  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration a  daily  report  of  all  cars  of  vegetables  received,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  check  up  responsibility  for  carelessness  and 
waste  Mr  Wheeler  has  also  recommended  that  the  privilege  ot 
reconsignment  of  cars  loaded  with  vegetables  be  revoked. 

Vice-President  G.  L.  Peck,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West, 
chairman  of  the  Lake  Coal  and  Ore  Committee  of  the  Railroads 
War  Board,  reports  that  the  task  set  the  railroads  to  haul 
29000000  tons  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  Great  Lakes  ports, 
receiving  return  cargoes  of  ore  for  the  interior  furnaces,  before 
ice  closed  navigation,  has  been  well  taken  hold  of.     Up  to  No- 


vember 4,  there  had  been  loaded  24,170,713  tons,  which  was  an 
increase  of  710,127  tons,  or  3.03  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
same  date  last  year,  leaving  4,829,287  tons  of  the  original  esti- 
mate to  be  transported  during  about  28  days  of  open  lake  navi- 
gation. ,  ■  J 
The  week  ended  November  4.  the  latest  reported,  showed 
822,613  tons  of  coal  delivered  to  boats  at  Lake  Erie,  and  798,971 
ton's  of  ore  carried  back  to  the  furnaces.  He  says  that  most  of 
the  furnaces  are  now  pretty  well  supplied  with  ore,  and  some 
of  the  largest  plants  have  already  received  their  full  allotment 
for  the  season.  The  pooling  of  Lake  coal  has  saved  car  de- 
tention amounting  to  about  520,000  car-days.  Great  benefit  has 
resulted  from  the  harmonious  working  of  all  interests  to  a  com- 
mon end.  This  is  growing  more  apparent  among  the  employees 
every  day. 


Soldiers'  Fares  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 

Camp  Devens  at  Ayer.  Mass.,  36  miles  from  Boston,  is  now 
the  daily  destination  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  passengers 
from  all  parts  of  New  England;  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  has 
received  numerous  and  persistent  applications  for  a  reduction  in 
fares.     In  its  last  reply  the  road  says: 

"The  only  way  in  which  lower  fares  can  lawfully  be  given  to 
the  soldiers  [on  furlough]  is  by  means  of  a  special  excursion  rate 
to  and  from  Ayer,  open  to  soldiers  and  civilians  alike.  If  this 
should  be  done  between  Boston  and  Ayer,  it  would  have  to  be 
done  also  wherever  like  conditions  arise;  that  is,  wherever  similar 
excursions  of  similar  character  offer  themselves,  whether 
soldiers  or  civilians. 

"The  rate  between  Boston  and  Ayer  is  now  2J4  cents  a  mile, 
or  a  one-way  rate  of  84  cents,  making  the  round  trip  $1.68.  It 
has  been  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  $1.82  for  the  round  trip,  but  14 
cents  of  this  is  collected  by  the  United  States  Government  as  a. 
tax.  The  Boston  &  Maine  gets  only  2;4  cents  a  mile.  This  is 
only  Vh  of  a  cent  higher  than  the  round  trip  rate  which  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  is  giving  to  civilians,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made." 

"The  Boston  &  Maine  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  get  increases 
in  its  passenger  and  freight  rates  in  order  to  properly  and  ef- 
ficiently conduct  it?  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  it 
seems  to  the  management  that  it  ought  not  to  decrease  any 
passenger  rates  at  this  time." 

Reconsignment  Privileges  and  Intra-City  Freight  Movements 
Stopped  in  Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  District  Committee  on  Car  Service,  consist- 
ing of  operating  and  traffic  representatives  of  the  three  railroads 
which  enter  that  city— the  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio— have  placed  an  embargo  on 
all  shipments  of  less-than-carload  freight  between  points  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  .'Vn  embargo  was  also  placed  on 
all  reconsignments  of  either  carload  or  less-than-carload  freight 
within  the  city  limits.  Both  embargoes  became  effective  on 
November  IS.  This  action  was  taken  as  a  further  step  in  con- 
serving the  transportation  facilities  of  Philadelphia  and  the  sur- 
rounding region,  and  aiding  the  plants  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing war  material  and  other  necessities  to  keep  in  continuous 
operation. 

The  purpose  of  placing  these  embargoes  is  to  relieve  the  rail- 
roads from  the  necessity  of  rendering,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
what  is  virtually  a  teaming  service,  which  seriously  interferes 
with  the  performance  of  their  proper  duties  as  interstate  carriers. 
The  practice  of  shipping  freight  over  the  railroad  lines  from  one 
station  to  another,  within  the  city  limits,  has  grown  to  very  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  it  requires  the  use  of  a  large  number 
of  cars  which  otherwise  could  be  devoted  to  long-distance  traffic. 
It  also  adds  materially  to  the  congestion  of  railroad  tracks  in  the 
city,  is  a  drain  on  labor  facilities  at  freight  stations  and  increases 
the  congestion  of  teams   waiting  to  load  or  unload  at   freight 

stations.  .,        ,  ,      ■     xi.       -^ 

Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  railroad  tracks  m  the  city, 
which  have  been  planned  as  terminals  for  long  distance  traffic, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  send  intra-city  shipments  over  very  cir- 
cuitous routes  in  order  to  make  delivery  between  points  only  a 
very  short  distance  apart  in  an  air  line. 

This  involves  an  amount  of  shifting  which  is  disproportionate 
to  the  character  of  the  service  actually  rendered  to  the  shipper. 
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While  the  embargo  on  shipments  of  freight  between  stations 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  will  apply  only  to  1.  c.  1. 
lots,  for  the  present,  ultimately  the  restriction  will  be  extended 
to  carload  freight  also,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  practice  of  reconsigning  freight,  after  its  arrival  at  one  of 
the  railroad  stations  in  the  city,  to  another  station  within  the 
corporate  limits  is  similar,  in  its  effect,  to  the  making  of  direct 
shipments  between  intra-city  points.  For  service  of  this  kind  the 
railroads  receive  certain  rates  which  are  governed  by  public 
tariffs,  but  it  imposes  a  tax  on  the  railroad  facilities  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  service  rendered.  In  its  statement  to  the  public 
the  committee  has  not  only  forbidden  intra-city  shipments,  but 
has  placed  embargoes  on  all  shipments  of  freight  between  points 
less  than  40  miles  apart,  thus  compelling  all  traffic  of  that  char- 
acter to  be  hauled  by  teams  or  trucks,  in  order  to  relieve  the  rail- 
road lines,  as  far  as  possible,  and  leave  them  free  for  troop  move- 
ments and  long  distance  freight. 


ating  at  liushwick.  Embargo  continues  on  1.  c.  1.  freight  destined  to  Long 
Island  City;  1.  c.  I.  freight  originating  at  Long  Island  City  and  destined 
to  local  points  will  not  be  accepted  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Embargo 
will  not  apply  to  freight  consigned  to  or  for  use  of  the  United  States 
Government;  freight  for  Long  Island  State  Hospital,  Kings  Park;  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip;  and  material  and  supplies  for  the 
Long   Island   Kailroad.      Embargo  3587    (Supersedes  Embargo   3512.) 


Freight  Congestion 

Reports  of  extensive  losses  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
Western  states  because  of  a  lack  of  freight  cars,  published  in 
New  York  last  week  led  the  New  York  Times  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  congestion  of  cars  in  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, Memphis,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  At  Cleveland  con- 
sideraljle  'congestion  is  found,  caused  not  only  by  shortage  of 
cars  but  inability  to  obtain  help  in  terminals.  However,  it  is 
said  that  there  has  been  little  loss  or  delay  at  that  point  thus 
far.  At  Pittsburgh  there  has  been  serious  congestion  of  perish- 
able freight  and  the  report  says  that  considerable  food  has 
actually  begun  to  rot  in  the  cars.  It  appears  that  these  losses 
have  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  well-known  cause,  heard 
of  repeatedly  in  former  years,  the  custom  of  consigning  perish- 
able freight  to  Pittsburgh  before  a  buyer  has  been  found  for  it. 

At  Cincinnati  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  con.gestion,  but 
no  large  losses  of  perishable  provisions.  At  Memphis  it  is 
denied  that  there  is  any  congestion  of  perishable  traffic.  At  St. 
Louis  it  is  said  that  fruits  and  vegetables  are  moving  freely,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  Colorado  and  other  regions 
tributary  to  St.  Louis  the  crops  this  year  have  been  64'  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year. 

At  Chicago  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  cabbages  and  other 
vegetables  were  refused  by  consignees  because  frozen.  These 
shipments  were  taken  to  side  tracks  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
and  unloaded ;  and  the  Salvation  Army  has  sorted  the  good 
potatoes  from  the  frozen  ones  and  has  distributed  them  among 
the  poor.  Newspaper  reports  of  losses  by  freezing  or  other- 
wise are  declared  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  placing  of  embargoes  on  ordinary  freight  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  perishable  goods  and  all  commodities 
needed  by  the  government  is  becoming  more  general.  Receiving 
stations  in  New  Y'ork  City  and  Philadelphia  are  obliged  to  refuse 
many  important  commodities.  One  eastern  railroad,  not  one  of 
the  largest,  which  carefully  summarizes  and  reissues  embargo 
notices  received  from  its  connections,  issues  several  revisions 
every  week ;  and  on  November  9  issued  four  letter-sheet  pages 
of  closely  printed  notices,  the  last  notice  in  this  series  being 
Supplement  No.  68  to  the  last  regular  embargo  notice.  How  the 
local  freight  agent  can  sleep  at  night  with  these  puzzles  hanging 
over  his  head  is  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated. 

The  regular  weekly  tariff  bulletin  of  the  New  York  State 
Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  usually  consisting  of 
three  or  four  large  pages,  is  now  devoted  largely  to  embargoes. 
An  example  of  one  of  the  simplest  embargoes,  that  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  No.  3587,  superseding  No.  3512  appears  in  the 
last  Commission  Bulletin  as  follows.  (It  will  be  noted  that 
special  "shipping  days"  have  been  established  at  Brooklyn 
stations)  : 

Long  Island. — Embargo  on  less  carload  freight  originating  on  the  Long 
Island  railroad  is  revised  as  follows:  Effective  November  7th,  shipments 
of  less  carload  freieht  destined  to  points  on  foreign  lines  may  be  accepted 
for  forwarding  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  only,  except  such  shipments 
originating  at  Flatbu.sh  Avenue.  Bushwick,  and  Long  Island  City.  Ship- 
ments of  10,000  lbs.  or  more  or  loaded  to  cubic  capacity  of  car  and  loaded 
by  shippers  in  one  car  may  be  accepted  and  carded  direct  through  to  des- 
tination point  or  connecting  line  transfer.  Effective  November  8th,  and 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  thereafter,  embargo  is  placed  on  all  less  car- 
load freight  originating  at  Flatbush  Avenue.  Highly  perishable  shipments 
will  not  be  accepted  at  Flatbush  .Avenue  on  Saturdays.  Highly  perishable 
1.  c.  1.  freight  will  be  accepted  at  .Jamaica  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  only.     Embargo  continues  on  1.  c.  1.  freight  destined  to  or  origin- 


Shipping  Days  at  New  York  City 

"The  shipping  day  plan"  for  conserving  freight  cars  and  saving 
time  of  drays  by  accepting  1.  c.  1.  shipments  for  given  destinations 
on  only  a  part  of  the  days  of  each  week— usually  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  or  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday- 
is  now  in  operation  in  New  York  City  at  the  stations  of  three 
roads,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  On  the  Pennsylvania  the  plan 
was  put  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  week  and  on  the 
other  two  roads  a  week  earlier.  Each  road  has  issued  a  con- 
venient pocket  manual  containing  lists  of  destination  stations, 
large  and  small.  The  New  Haven  road  has  applied  this  rule 
thus  far  to  only  two  New  York  City  stations,  piers  37  and  29. 
The  New  York  Central  book  shows  six  loading  stations  and  the 
list  of  destinations  includes  only  those  on  the  company's  lines 
east  of  Buffalo;  but  there  is  a  page  given  to  connecting  railroads 
without  naming  the  stations.  For  most  of  these  connections 
there  are  three  shipping  days  a  week. 

The  Pennsylvania's  book  consists  of  113  pages  and  the  stations 
are  arranged  both  alphabetically  and  geographically.  There  is 
a  separate  list  of  the  towns  west  of  Pittsburgh.  This  book  shows 
shipping  days  from  a  dozen  loading  stations,  including  several 
in  Brooklyn.  At  some  of  the  stations  some  of  the  cars  are  closed 
at  3  p.  m.,  but  4  :30  p.  m.  is  the  hour  in  most  cases. 

The  New  Haven  road  has  issued  revised  shipping-day  cir- 
culars at  seven  New  England  cities :  Boston,  Brockton,'  New 
Bedford,  Fall  River,  Providence,  Pawtucket  and  Worcester. 

Freight  will  be  shipped  at  the  times  and  days  advertised  re- 
gardless of  quantity;  that  is  to  say,  even  if  partly  filled  cars  have 
to  lie  sent. 


Illinois  Manufacturers  Favor  Increase  in  Freight  Rates 

Substantial  shipping  interests  the  country  over  seem  to- 
recognize  the  justification  of  the  railroads'  plea  for  higher  freight 
rates.  A  strong  endorsement  of  the  position  of  the  carriers 
comes  from  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  (John  M. 
Glenn,  secretary)  which  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  November  10: 
"The  directors  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 
*  **  respectfully  urge  that  the  petition  of  the  carriers  in  the 
official  classification  territory  for  an  advance  in  freight  rates  be 
granted.  It  is  almost  the  unanimous  belief  of  shippers  in  the 
Middle  West  that  in' order  to  maintain  the  transportation  service 
of  the  country  more  money  must  be  paid  for  the  carriage.  Please 
act  promptly.    We  feel  the  situation  is  critical." 


Heavier  Loading  Up  to  Shippers 

p.  I.  Forsyth,  vice-chairman  of  the  Chicago  Car  Service  Com- 
mittee, calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  maximum  loading  of  freight 
cars  is  not  affected  by  the  Food  Administration's  rules  govern- 
ing the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  food  commodities.  Those 
rules  establish  minimum  trade  units  for  buying  and  selling.  They 
provide  that  carload  shipments  of  certain  commodities  shall  be 
made  in  lots  of  not  less  than  a  certain  weight;  but  while  the 
minimum  carload  weights,  as  fixed  by  the  Administration,  do 
require  shippers  to  load  cars  heavier  in  order  to  secure  carload 
rates,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  cars  in  nearly  all  cases  is  much 
greater.  Every  freight  car  should  be  loaded  to  its  maximum 
carrying  capacity,  not  merely  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  secure 
a  carload  rate  of  freight.  Some  of  the  advances  in  minimum 
carload  weights  ordered  bv  Food  Administration  are :  flour,  from 
40,000  lb.  to  60.000  lb.;  syrup  and  molasses,  from  36,000  to  60.000; 
rice,  from  40,000  to  60,000;  dried  beans  and  peas,  from  40.000 
to  60.000;  fresh  meat  and  butter,  from  20,000  to  24,000;  canned 
vegetables,  etc.,  from  36,000  to  60.000;  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye  and 
barley,  to  car  capacity. 


New  Railro.m)  Projected  ix  Mexico.— Construction  will  be 
begun  early  in  January  on  a  railroad  line  between  Tapachula  and 
San  Benito  in  the  state  of  Chiapas. — Commerce  Rcf'ort. 
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STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  West  Virginia  has  au- 
thorized a  general  advance  of  IS  cents  a  ton  in  freight  rates  on 
coal. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Kentucky  has  approved  a  tariff, 
agreed  upon  between  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  coal 
producers,  making  considerable  reductions  in  the  freight  rates 
on  coal  from  mines  in  western  Kentucky. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
First  Department,  has  sustained  an  order  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  First  District,  issued  last  February,  in  which  the 
surface  railroad  lines  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  system 
were  directed  to  procure  250  new  cars  for  winter  use.  This  is 
the  third  court  decision  adverse  to  the  railroad  corporation. 


Increased  Allowance  for  Grain  Doors 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  Dis- 
trict, has  issued  an  order  requiring  the  principal  railroads  in  the 
state  to  make  an  allowance  of  five  mills  per  100  lb.  of  lading  for 
lumber  used  for  grain  doors  and  bulk  heads  when  furnished  by 
shippers  of  grain  and  produce  in  bulk.  The  opinion  is  by  Com- 
missioner Irvine.  It  is  held  that  the  former  allowance  of  SO 
cents  a  door  with  a  maximum  of  two  dollars  a  car  was  inade- 
quate. The  shippers  declared  that  the  former  rate  of  allowance, 
reasonable  when  first  made,  has  become  insufficient  owing  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  price  of  lumber.  Commissioner  Irvine  says 
that  evidence  is  not  adequate  to  enable  him  to  determine  what 
would  be  a  fair  average  maximum  allowance  at  present  prices. 
The  rate  of  5  mills  per  100  lb.  of  lading,  proposed  by  shippers,  is 
the  only  basis  at  present  available.  "It  may  be  that  owing  to 
very  recent  increases  in  prices  it  is  too  low ;  and  the  time  may 
come  when  it  is  too  high.  .  .  .  The  flat  allowance  heretofore 
prevailing,  inadequate  under  all  circumstances,  was  an  induce- 
ment to  minimum  loading.  Moreover  the  amount  of  lumber  used 
naturally  varies  with  the  load  in  the  car,  and  the  allowance 
should  vary  accordingly." 

PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Red  Wing,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Railroad  &  Warehouse  Commission  in 
place  of  E.  Elmquist,  resigned. 

Charles  P.  Webster,  state  coal  administrator'of  Iowa,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Board  of  Railroad  Commission- 
ers, succeeding  E.  D.  Chassell,  recently  resigned  to  become  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  Association  of 
America,  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Webster  will  continue  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  coal  administrator. 


COURT   NEWS 

Safety  Appliance  Acts — Equipment  of  Trains 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit,  holds  that  the 
Safety  Appliance  Acts  are  mandatory  in  requiring  that  trains 
must  not  only  be  equipped  to  run,  but  must  actually  be  run,  with- 
out requiring  brakemen  to  use  the  hand  brakes  in  the  ordinary 
movement  of  the  trains.  The  case  was  liefore  the  court  for  the 
second  time.  Ross,  C.  J.  dissented. — Great  Northern  v.  United 
States,  244  Fed.,  406.    Decided  June  25,  1917. 

In  a  case  just  reported  from  the  Eastern  district  of  Michigan 
the  doctrine  of  the  above  decision  was  followed.  It  was  in  a  suit 
where,  in  certain  specified  instances,  the  speed  of  the  trains  was 
controlled  by  the  use  of  the  hand  brakes,  and  not  by  the  use  of 
the  power  brakes.  There  was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  by 
reason  of  the  steep  grade  the  hand  braking  was  safer,  but  this  was 
held  to  be  immaterial,  the  question  of  safety  having  been  de- 
termined by  Congress  when  the  law  was  enacted. — United  States 
V.  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  244  Fed.,  609.  Decided  October  5, 
1916. 


Reasonableness  of  Demurrage  Charges 

In  an  action  by  a  railroad  for  demurrage  charges  of  $1  a  day 
on  cars  delivered  to  a  steel  company,  the  defendant  denied  the 
reasonableness  of  the  charges,  but  offered  no  evidence  that  they 
were  unreasonable.  Notwithstanding  the  railroad  offered  no 
proof  of  their  reasonableness,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
held  that  it  was  not  precluded  from  recovering,  as  the  rea- 
sonableness of  such  charges  was  recognized  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania act  of  May  24,  1917.— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  (Pa.),  101 
Atl.,  1048.    Decided  May  22,  1917. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen  Rule 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  duty  of  one 
about  to  cross  a  railroad  track  at  grade  is  not  always  confined  to 
stopping,  looking  and  listening  for  the  approach  of  a  train.  He 
must  stop  at  a  proper  place,  and  when  he  proceeds  he  should 
continue  to  look  and  to  observe  the  precautions  which  the  dangers 
of  the  situation  require.  He  should  stop  again  if  there  is  another 
place  nearer  the  tracks  from  which  he  can  better  discern  whether 
there  is  danger.  One  driving  a  buggy  over  a  grade  crossing  was 
held  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  when,  after  stopping,  look- 
ing and  listening  when  about  90  feet  from  the  track,  he  did  not 
stop  before  reachin.g  the  track,  where  he  could  have  seen  an 
approaching  train  for  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
—  Reigner  v.  Pennsylvania  (Pa.),  101  .-\tl.,  995.  Decided  May 
22,  1917. 

Establishment  of  Rates  by  State  Commission 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  holds  that,  where  the  Railroad 
Commissioners,  under  the  1909  statute,  determined  that  rates 
theretofore  published  were  unreasonable,  and  established  a  new 
schedule  of  rates,  its  action,  although  liable  to  be  set  aside  by 
the  courts,  fi.xed  a  legislative  rate  immediately  in  effect;  and 
where  a  railroad  company,  while  contesting  the  validity  of  such 
rates,  exacted  the  old  charges,  it  was  liable  to  shippers  therefor. 
But  though  the  statute  authorizes  a  shipper  who  has  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  illegal  rates  to  recover  double  damages,  the  provi- 
sion is  one  for  a  penalty,  and  it  is  held  the  penalty  should  not  be 
assessed  against  a  railroad  company  where,  during  the  time  that 
it  made  the  illegal  exactions,  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Michigan 
Railroad  Commission  was  suspended  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. — Fletcher  Paper  Co.  v.  Detroit  &  Mackinac  (Mich.), 
164  N.  W.,  528.    Decided  September  27,  1917. 


Things  Attractive  to  Children 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  for  a  child's  death  resulting 
from  the  rolling  of  logs  left  on  its  premises,  a  tract  of  unincloscd 
land  with  houses  surrounding  it,  it  appeared  that  some  children 
were  jumping  from  one  to  another  of  a  pile  of  logs  when  one,, 
on  which  a  boy  of  about  7  years  old  was  astride,  began  to  roll,  and 
killed  him.  The  evidence  did  not  show  that  children  habitually 
played  on  the  logs  or  on  the  tract  of  land,  nor  that  the  depositing 
of  logs  there  was  a  new  use  of  the  land  or  that  such  use  created  a 
peril  affecting  any  customary  use  of  the  premises  by  the  public. 
It  was  held,  on  appeal  from  judgment  for  the  plantiff,  that  judg- 
ment should  have  been  directed  for  the  railroad. — Sandstrom  v. 
Minneapolis,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.  (Mich.),  164  N.  W.,  472.  Decided 
September  27,  1917. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Powers  of  States  to  Regulate  Commutation  Rates 

In  a  suit  by  the  Pennsylvania,  as  lessee  of  the  Northern  Central, 
against  the  Maryland  Public  Service  Commission  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  commission  from  enforcing  an  order  requiring 
the  sale  of  commutation  tickets  at  certain  specified  rates,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  holds,  affirming  126  Md.  59,  that 
where  a  railroad  company  has  recognized  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  rcnderin,g  a  peculiar  service  to  suburban  communities  by 
establishing  commutation  rates,  a  state  may,  without  violation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  regulate  such  rates  within  the  limita- 
tion of  reasonableness,  and  may  fix  rates  for  the  special  service 
rendered  regular  travelers  ("commuters")  different  from  those 
charged  for  the  general  service. — Pennsylvania  v.  Towers,  38 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  2.    Decided  October  15,  1917. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Central  of  Brazil  has  ordered  2  Consolidation  locomo- 
tives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  Magnolia  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Houston,  Tex.,  is  in 
the  market  for  10  tank  cars. 

The  Bliss  Oil  &  Refining  Corp.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  inquiring 
for  25  8,CI00-gal.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  Indiana  Refining  Company,  Lawrenceville,  111.,  is  in- 
quiring for  25  8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  Miller  Petroleum  Refining  Company,  Chanute,  Kan.,  is 
in  the  market  for  10  10,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company  is  in  the 
market  for  5  50-ton  tank  cars  for  the  transportation  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

PASSENGER    CARS 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  is  inquiring  for  5  passenger  cars. 


IRON   AND    STEEL 

The  Sioux  City  Terminal  has  ordered  109  tons  steel  from  the 
Frankman  Brothers  Bridge  &  Construction  Company  for  a  deck 
plate  girder  bridge  across  the  Floyd  River  at  Sioux  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  recently  retained  Westinghouse 
Church  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York,  to  design  and  construct  a 
boiler  plant  at  the  railroad's  coaling  station  in  Communipaw, 
N.  J.  A  transmission  line  will  also  be  built  from  the  railroad's 
power  plant  in  Communipaw  to  this  coaling  terminal. 


Increased  Rates  in  Argentina. — Sir  Henry  Bell,  presiding  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Western,  said  the  rail- 
ways of  Argentina  had  been  permitted  to  increase  their  rates  to 
cover  the  increase  in  wages  granted  after  the  recent  strike,  in 
addition  to  the  22  per  cent  increase  in  rates  granted  to  cover 
the  higher  operating  costs,  the  chief  item  in  which  was  the  cost 
of  coal.  The  labor  situation,  however,  he  remarked,  was  still 
unsettled.  The  crops,  he  added,  were  excellent,  but  he  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  roads  would  not  benefit  therefrom  to  any 
marked  degree  owing  to  the  shortage  of  ocean  tonnage. 

American  Locomotives  Rusting  Away  in  Greece. — Press 
despatches  from  Athens  state  that  ten  monster  American  locomo- 
tives are  standing  on  a  side  track  at  the  Piraeus,  gradually  rusting 
away  for  lack  of  use.  They  are  evidence  of  the  progressive 
modern  methods  which  a  recent  government  railway  administra- 
tion sought  to  put  into  practice  without,  however,  making  due 
calculations  in  advance.  The  engines  were  greatly  admired 
when  they  arrived,  but  when  they  were  put  on  the  tracks  it  was 
discovered  that  the  light  rails  almost  flattened  out  with  their 
weight,  and  the  bridges  along  the  main  routes  were  not  strong 
enough  for  them. 

Said  to  be  Authentic. — Hundreds  of  women  in  track  gangs 
are  doing  the  hardest  kind  of  work  with  pick  and  spade  on  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh.  The  president 
of  a  steel  company  left  his  private  car  to  watch  the  new  section 
hands.  "How  do  you  get  along  with  your  new  workers?"  he 
asked  the  section  foreman  a  rugged  son  of  Erin.  "Foine,"  con- 
fided the  foreman.  "In  this  game  you  have  to  call  a  man  every 
name  in  the  calendar  to  get  him  working  at  top  speed,  but  all  I 
have  to  say  to  one  of  these  gurrls  is,  'That's  great,  dearie,  keep 
it  up,'  and  she'll  wurrk  like  the  divvil.  'Dearie'  fetches  them."— 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


Supply  Trade  News 
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The  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation,  Chicago,  announces 
that  six  men  in  its  drafting  room  have  joined  the  colors. 

J.  M.  Betton,  maker  of  injector  sand  blast  apparatus,  formerly 
at  26  Park  Place,  has  removed  his  office  to  59  Pearl  St.,  New 
York. 

W.  R.  Toppan,  who  for  15  years  was  identified  with  the 
Kennicott  Company,  which  recently  discontinued  business,  is  now 
manager  of  the  railroad  department  of  the  William  Graver  Tank 
Works,  Chicago,  the  new  proprietor  of  the  Kennicott  type  "K" 
water  softener. 

Joseph  Sinkler  has  resigned  as  western  representative  of  the 
Economy  Devices  Corporation  to  become  special  representative 
in  Chicago  and  tributary  territory  for  the  Perolin  Railway  Service 
Company.  Mr.  Sinkler 
was  born  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  on  December  14, 
1874,  and  began  his  me- 
chanical career  with  the 
Dickson  Locomotive 
Works  in  the  same  city. 
He  remained  with  that 
company  three  years  and 
later  was  employed  on 
the  New  York,  Susque- 
hanna &  Western  two 
years  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding two  years  on 
the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western.  He 
became  associated  with 
the  Franklin  Railway 
Supply  Company  com- 
mencing July  1,  1904, 
and   continued  with  that 

company    until    January  Joseph    Sinkler 

1,  1916,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed western  representative  of  the  Economy  Devices  Corpora- 
tion at  Chicago.    He  assumed  his  duties  as  special  representative 
of  the  Perolin  Railway  Service  Company  on  November  15. 

J.  F.  Sells,  of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  National  X-Ray 
Reflector  Company,  has  been  appointed  consulting  illuminating 
engineer  for  the  'new  business  departments  of  the  Henry  L. 
Doherty  Company,  central  station.  Mr.  Sells  is  located  at  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  at  present. 

The  Badt-Westburg  Electric  Company,  of  Chicago,  which 
handles  the  Ward  Leonard  Electric  Company's  line  of  electric 
controlling  devices  and  vitreous  enamel  insulation  resistance  units, 
announces  a  change  in  the  corporate  name  to  Westburg  Engineer- 
ing Company.    This  involves  no  change  in  management. 

Peter  H.  Murphy,  president  of  the  Standard  Railway  Equip- 
ment Company,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  died  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on  November  7.  Mr.  Murphy  was  born  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  on 
March  16,  1846.  He  served  as  machinist  apprentice  and  loco- 
motive engineer  on  the  Erie  and  was  also  an  engineer  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  on  the  L^nion  Pacific,  running  the 
first  night  express  west  out  of  Omaha.  He  was  later  division 
master  mechanic  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
master  mechanic  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  and  general 
master  mechanic  of  the  Cairo  Short  Line.  He  left  railroad  work 
in  1888  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  car  roofs. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Du  Pont  Products. — There  has  just  been  issued  a  handy 
little  booklet  which  contains  a  list  of  all  the  products  manufac- 
tured by  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Associated  Com- 
panies, namely,  Du  Pont  Chemical  Works.  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid 
Company,   The   Arlington   Company,   and    Harrisons,   Inc. 
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Railway  Construction 


Railway  Financial  News 
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Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  company  is  developing 
plans  for  a  new  freight  terminal  to  be  built  on  Canal  street,  be- 
tvifeen  Harrison  and  Taylor  streets,  Chicago.  A  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  the  General  Wrecking  &  Lumber  Company,  Chicago, 
for  the  removal  of  two  old  freight  houses,  and  a  contract  for 
grading  has  been  given  to  Newman  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Bids  are 
now  being  asked  on  caisson  work  for  the  new  structure. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  building  an  addition  to 
its  inbound  freight  house  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  60  ft.  by  368  ft., 
which,  together  with  ihe  equipment,  will  cost  about  $60,000.  The 
work  is  being  done  by  T.  S.  Leake  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  company  is  building  a  spur 
from  a  point  two  miles  south  of  Benld,  111.,  three  miles  west  to 
shaft  No.  4  of  the  Superior  Coal  Company.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  line  has  been  graded  and  part  of  the  track  has  been  laid. 

GoLCONDA  Northern.' — This  company  has  filed  an  application 
with  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  for  a 
certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  to  construct  and  operate 
a  railroad  from  Golconda,  111.,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along 
the  northwest  bank  of  the  Ohio  river  to  a  point  at  or  near 
Elizabethtown  in  Hardin  county. 

Lehigh  Valley. — A  contract  has  been  given  by  this  company 
to  George  W.  Rogers  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  building  a  boiler 
house  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  It  is  to  be  of  brick  construction, 
40  ft.  by  118  ft.,  and  will  replace  the  existing  structure. 

Pacific  Electric. — This  company  is  building  car  shops,  75  ft. 
by  220  ft.,  and  one  story  high,  at  Torrance,  Cal.  The  building 
will  be  a  frame  structure  with  concrete  foundation  and  composi- 
tion roof  and  will  cost  about  $10,000.  The  railroad  company's 
forces  are  doing  the  work. 

Sioux  City  Terminal. — This  company  is  building  a  bridge 
across  the  Floyd  river,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  cost  about  $39,000. 
E.  A.  Whitney,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  the  contract  for  the  founda- 
tion work  and  Frankman  Bros.  Bridge  &  Construction  Company 
has  the  contracts  for  fabricating  and  erecting  the  steel.  The 
company  also  contemplates  the  rearrangement  of  tracks  in  the 
Sioux  City  stock  yards,  but  has  not  yet  completed  plans  for  this 
improvement. 


Perils  of  Railroad  Building  in  Alaska. — While  the  track 
laying  crew  was  recently  engaged  in  laying  rails  on  the  main  line 
near  Mile  195  a  brown  bear  came  out  of  the  wpods  and  attacked 
one  of  the  laborers,  chasing  him  down  the  right  of  way.  For- 
tunately one  of  the  men  had  a  rifle  near  at  hand  and  succeeded  in 
killing  the  animal  before  any  one  was  injured.  The  bear  weighed 
about  800  pounds. — Alaska  Railroad  Record. 

Trade  Between  the  United  States  and  South  America  is 
three  times  as  great  as  in  the  year  before  the  war.  A  compila- 
tion by  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  shows  that  the 
total  exports  to  that  continent  in  the  eight  months  ending  with 
August  (the  latest  month  for  which  figures  are  available')  ag- 
gregated $188,000,000  against  $65,000,000  in  the  same  months  of 
1914;  and  the  imports  from  South  .America  were  $433,000,000 
against  $157,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  1914.  Thus  the  total 
trade  with  that  continent  in  the  eight  months  of  1917  was  $620,- 
000,000  against  $222,000,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1914. 

Southern  Pacific  Adopts  Corn  Cakes. — The  extent  to  which 
Hoover's  plea  to  save  wheat  by  the  substitution  of  corn  is  being 
practiced  throughout  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  appearance 
on  the  tables  of  all  Southern  Pacific  dining  cars  of  the  following 
printed  notice :  "The  government  earnestly  desires  that  wheat 
be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible,  and  that  corn  be  substituted. 
.America  was  pioneering  on  corn ;  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  almost 
livpd  on  it.  Corn  was  the  first  crop  planted  in  all  the  virgin 
soil  as  it  was  settled,  from  the  Atlantic  out  across  the  Alleghanies ; 
upon  the  broad  prairie  and  beyond.  On  our  menu  this  morning, 
we  have  corn-meal  cakes."  The  recipe  for  the  cakes  is  also 
given. 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  this  road  on  November  7,  O.  M.  Spencer,  gen- 
eral counsel,  was  elected  a  director.  All  retiring  directors  were 
re-elected.  The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
has  been  changed  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  November  to 
the  first  Wednesday  in  May. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.— The  date  of  the  sale  of  this  road 
has  been  postponed  from  November  7,  1917,  to  February  5,  1918. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad. — Justice  Scott  in  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  has  de- 
cided that  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York  City  must  pay 
to  Walter  C.  Noyes,  as  receiver  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railroad  (one  of  the  two  old  holding  companies),  all 
moneys  of  that  company  now  on  deposit  in  the  bank.  It  was 
contended  by  the  bank  that  as  some  of  the  money  of  the  rail- 
road company  was  deposited  with  it  for  specific  purposes,  such 
as  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  maturing  at  different  dates, 
the  bank  was  holding  it  as  a  trustee,  and  should  not  turn  it  over 
except  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
Appellate  Division  decided  that  the  naming  of  different  funds 
was  for  convenience  only,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  province  of 
the  bank  to  regulate  the  use  of  any  funds  now  lawfully  at  the 
disposition  of  the  receiver  of  the  railroad  company. 

Erie. — .Application  has  been  made  to  the  New  i  ork  Public 
Service  Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $15,000,000  of  6  per 
cent,  series  A  bonds,  under  the  refunding  and  improvement 
mortgage,  dated  December  1,  1916.  The  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  in  re-imbursing  the  company's  treasury  in  part  for  ex- 
penditures made  from  income  within  the  past  five  years. 

Grand  Trunk  Western. — G.  W.  Dixon,  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  a  director  to  succeed  his  father,  Arthur  Dixon,  deceased. 

Kansas  City  Terminal.— This  company  has  sold  $3,000,000  one- 
year  6  per  cent  notes  to  William  A.  Read  &  Co.  and  Lee,  Hig- 
ginson  &  Co.  of  New  York,  which  are  being  offered  at  99^4  to 
yield  61^  per  cent.  The  notes  are  secured  by  $4,600,000  first 
mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds. 

New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Application  has  been 
made  to  the  Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commission  for  per- 
mission to  issue  450,000  shares  of  7  per  cent  preferred  stock, 
par  $100,  to  pay  for  the  road's  floating  debt  of  $45,000,000  now 
covered  by  promissory  notes,  secured  by  deposit  of  collateral 
and  maturing  April  15,  1918.  The  issue  was  recently  authorized 
at  a  special  stockholders'  meeting. 

Pennsylvania. — See   Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington. — The  stockholders  at 
a  special  meeting  on  November  7  approved  the  proposition  to 
lease  the  company's  properties  for  999  years,  beginning  January 
1,  1918,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  owns  practically 
all  of  the  stock.  The  stockholders  also  approved  the  agreement 
to  acquire  the  properties  of  the  Pomeroy  &  Newark  Railroad. 
Action  on  the  lease  of  the  Sparrows  Point  Railway  was  deferred 
pending  the  lease  by  the  Pennsylvania  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washington. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley. — An  application  has  been  filed  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  authoritv  to  increase  its  authorized  capital 
stock  from  $15,000,000  to  $21,553,300.  This  company,  which 
operates  1,382  miles  of  line,  is  controlled  by  the  Illinois  Central. 
A  press  despatch  from  Chicago  dated  November  9  says  that 
the  $6,553,000  new  stock  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  for 
the  authority  to  issue  which  ajiplication  has  been  made,  will 
be  substituted  for  a  like  amount  of  Louisville,  New  Orleans  & 
Texas  land  grant,  non-cumulative  6  per  cent  income  bonds, 
which  issue  is  owned  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  is  pledged  as 
security  under  the  4  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  1953.  According  to 
the  latest  records  no  interest  has  ever  been  paid  on  the  income 
6's.  The  substitution  is  to  be  made  in  order  to  equalize  the 
funded  debt  and  share  capital  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  \'alley. 
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Railway  Officers 


C.  E.  Denney 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

John  Duffy,  advertising  and  publicity  agent  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  at  New  York,  has  been  elected  assistant  secretary,  with 
^headquarters  at  New  York. 

W.  S.  Jones  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Prescott  & 
Northwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Prescott,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
L.  P.  Beidelman,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

C.  E.  Denney,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  New  York,  Qiicago  &  St.  Louis,  was  announced  in  these 
columns  on  November  2,  was  born  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
October  18,  1879.  He 
attended  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  from 
1896  to  1899,  leaving 
school  that  year  to  be- 
come an  inspector  for 
the  Union  Switch  and 
Signal  Company,  with 
which  company  he  re- 
mained until  May  16, 
1905,  when  he  resigned 
the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  construction 
to  become  assistant  sig- 
nal engineer  on  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern.  One  year 
later,  May  16,  1906,  he 
was  promoted  to  signal 
engineer  and  six  years 
later  his  jurisdiction  was 
■extended  over  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western.  On 
October  15,  1913,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  special  en- 
gineer in  the  office  of  J.  J.  Bernet,  vice-president  of  the  Lake 
Shore,  which  position  he  held  until  August  15,  1914,  when  he 
resigned  to  return  to  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company. 
His  service  with  that  company  as  assistant  general  sales  man- 
ager, assistant  general  manager  and  assistant  to  the  president,  in 
the  order  named,  was,  continuous  from  August  15,  1914,  to 
November  15,  1916,  on  which  date  he  was  appointed  special  en- 
gineer to  the  president  of  the  Nickel  Plate.  On  November  1, 
1917,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  with  head- 
quarters at  Cleveland. 

W.  G.  Choate,  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  division  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  Lines  at  De  Quincy,  La.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  president,  with  office  at  Houston,  Texas. 

B.  B.  Greer,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Colorado  &  Southern,  has  been  elected  also  president  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  &  Cripple  Creek,  with  office  at  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  E.  Morse,  having  resigned  the  position  of  general  manager 
for  the  receivers  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake,  the  duties  of  that 
office  have  been  assumed  by  W.  R.  Freeman,  receiver.  The 
■offices  of  treasurer  and  assistant  treasurer  for  the  receivers  have 
teen  abolished. 

W.  T.  Tyler,  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  of 
Texas,  Tyler,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  succeeding  T.  H.  Lantry,  who  has  been  named  a  member 
of  the  Russian  Railw-ay  Service  Corps. 

B.  Newhouse,  auditor  of  traffic  accounts  of  the  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  &  Sault  Sainte  Marie  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  comptroller,  vice  A.  R.  Marshall  resigned, 
and  R.  A.  Mueller  has  been  appointed  freight  auditor.  The  posi- 
tion of  auditor  of  traffic  accounts  has  been  abolished. 

J.  J.  Turner,  president  of  the  Chicago  Union  Station  Company 
and  the  Indianapolis   Union,  and   vice-president   of  the   Monon- 


gahela  Railway  and  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  with  head- 
quarters at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  vice  J.  H.  P.  Hughart,  deceased. 

W.  H.  King,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  president's  assistant  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  vice 
E.  C.  Bagwell  promoted,  effective  November  10.  Mr.  King  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Bagwell  also  as  general  manager  of  the  Tampa  North- 
ern, the  Raleigh  &  Charleston  and  the  Chesterfield  &  Lancaster. 

W.  N.  NefT,  superintendent  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific,  at 
Sausalito,  Cal.,  was  appointed  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas,  and  general  manager  of 
the  St,  Louis  Southwestern  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  effective  November  8, 
succeeding  James  Russell,  resigned  to  become  vice-president  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  Denver,  Colo. 

Robert  Mclntyre.  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
Pacific  System,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
October  19,  was  born  at 
Kouchibouguac,  Kent 
county,  N.  B,,  and  en- 
tered railway  service  on 
February  1.  1886,  as 
brakeman  on  the  Inter- 
colonial a  t  Moncton, 
N.  B.  He  was  subse- 
quently until  May,  1890, 
switchman  on  that  road, 
and  from  June,  1890,  to 
September,  1892,  was 
employed  as  a  switch- 
man on  the  Old  Colony 
at  Boston,  Mass.  The 
following  seven  months 
he  was  with  the  Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio  as  switchman  at 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  from 
May,  1893,  to  March, 
1900,  was  employed  by 
the     New     York,     New 

Haven  &  Hartford  in  a  similar  capacity  at  Boston, 
went  to  the  Southern  Pacific  and  until  September, 
successively  brakeman  and  conductor  on  the  Tucson  division. 
From  the  latter  date  to  July,  1909,  he  was  salary  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Pacific  System.  He  was  later  made  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment,  as 
noted  above. 

Operating 

F.  .^.  W'interson  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Laurentian  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Montreal,  Que.,  vice  V.  A.  Harshaw,  transferred. 

A,  W.  McKay  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph of  the  Great  Northern,  eflfective  November  1,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  succeeding  J.  H.  McGlogan,  granted 
leave  of  absence. 

W.  H.  Romoser,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Lines  at  Kingsville,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Louisiana  division,  with  office  at  DeQuincy,  La.,  succeeding 
W,  G,  Choate,  transferred. 

W.  C.  .•\shcraft  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  First 
Medicine  Lod.ge  and  Kiowa  districts,  Panhandle  division,  .Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  effective  November  1.  and  will  have 
headquarters  at  Wellington.  Kan. 

R.  M,  Leech,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Inter- 
national Railways  of  Central  America  at  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  in  charge 
of  operation  and  maintenance  in  Guatemala. 

H,  McCall,  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  Mel- 
ville, Sask.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  rail  lines 
west  of,  but  not  including  Edmonton,  Alta.,  with  oflice  at  Prince 
Rupert,  B   C,  vice  W.  C.  C.  Mehan,  granted  leave  of  absence. 


R.   Mclntyre 


He   then 
1907, 
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Andrew  Keiser,  superintendent  of  the  Conemaugh  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence,  and  during  such  absence  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion will  be  performed  by  F.  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  as  acting  superin- 
tendent ;  and  A.  B.  Cuthbert,  principal  assistant  engineer,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  division,  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent 
of  the  Cresson  division,  with  headquarters  at  Cresson,  vice  Mr. 
Smith. 

F.  E.  Blaser,  general  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  general  man- 
ager; M.  H.  Cahill,  general  superintendent  at  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
transferred  to  Baltimore,  succeeding  Mr.  Blaser;  J.  F.  Keegan, 
general  superintendent  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  been  transferred 
to  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  Mr.  Cahill ;  J.  M.  Scott,  superintendent 
at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  has  been  proinoted  to  general  superintendent, 
with  office  at  Wheeling,  and  J.  W.  Deneen,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  at  Gassaway,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Grafton,  succeeding 
Mr,  Scott;  effective  November  1. 

John  Richard  Savage,  who  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Long  Lsland  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
as    has    already    been    announced    in    these    columns,    was    born 

on  April  17,  1869,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He 
graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 
in  1889,  receiving  the  de- 
grees of  bachelor  of 
science  and  civil  en- 
gineer. In  May,  1899,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  as 
a  rodman  and  leveler, 
where  he  remained  until 
October,  1890,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  tran- 
sitman  with  the  United 
States  engineering  corps 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
later  served  as  assistant 
engineer  in  the  United 
States  engineering  corps. 
In  May,  1895,  he  was 
appointed  engineer  of 
the  Seattle  &  Lake 
Washington  Company  and  from  October,  1897,  to  October,  1900, 
served  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He 
was  then  to  July,  1901,  engaged  in  making  surveys  for  a  proposed 
railroad  through  Lebanon  valley,  from  Cornwall  to  Highspire. 
In  August,  1901,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron 
&  Steel  Company,  later  known  as  the  Lackawatjna  Steel  Company, 
as  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  and  was  with  that  company 
during  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In 
April,  1904,  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  and  was  recently  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
same  road,  as  above  noted. 

G.  A.  Hoag,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
at  Trenton,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Superior  district,  including  Nipigon,  Long  Lake  and  Oba  sub- 
divisions, with  headquarters  at  Hornepayne,  Ont.;  W.  R.  Kelly 
is  superintendent  of  the  Nipissing  district  which  now  consists  of 
the  Ruel,  Sudbury,  North  Bay  and  Pembroke  subdivisions,  in- 
cluding Folcyet,  Sudbury  and  Parry  Sound  terminals,  with  head- 
quarters at  Capreol ;  George  Collins  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Quinte  district  which  now  consists  of  the  Picton, 
Maynooth,  Irondale,  Tweed,  Kingston  and  Brockville  subdivi- 
sions, including  Trenton  terminals,  with  headquarters  at  Trenton, 
Ont. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  announces  that  the  operating  organiza- 
tion was  changed  on  November  10,  as  follows :  The  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  divisions  will  constitute  the  Northern 
district,  and  the  South  Carolina,  East  Carolina.  Alabama  and 
Florida  divisions  will  constitute  the  Southern  district.  R.  S. 
Marshall,  superintendent  of  the  Virginia  division  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Northern 
district  witli  headquarters  at     Hamlet,  N.  C. ;   H.  B.  Grimshaw, 
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general  superintendent  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Southern  district  with  headquarters  at 
Savannah ;  O.  R.  Teague,  superintendent  of  the  Florida  division 
at  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Virginia 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  vice  Mr.  Marshall; 
D.  N.  Bacot,  superintendent  of  the  East  Carolina  division  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Flor- 
ida division,  with  headquarters  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  vice  Mr.  Teague, 
and  E.  C.  Bagwell,  president's  assistant  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  East  Carolina  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Charleston,  vice  Mr.  Bacot. 

Traffic 

H.  L.  Fell  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  v/ith  office  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

C.  Price-Green  has  been  appointed  industrial  commissioner  of 
the  Canadian  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  Ont. 

A.  L.  Ellet,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  transferred  to  Lexington, 
Ky.,  as  southern  passenger  agent. 

F.  R.  Stevens,  agriculturist  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  has  resigned  to  become  agricultural  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Patrick  Portel  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  effective  November  1. 

T.  H.  Gurney,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  same  road  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Howard  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  succeeding  O.  C. 
Thomas,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business,  effective  Novem- 
ber 1. 

W.  G.  Knittle,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  New  York 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  general  agent  of  the  passenger  department  with  the 
same  headquarters. 

\V.  H.  Timberlake,  commercial  agent  of  the  Southern  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  been  transferred  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  the 
same  capacity.  G.  W.  Benus,  district  freight  agent,  Cincinnati, 
will  assume  Mr.  Timberlake's  duties  there. 

W.  J.  Tremaine,  commercial  agent  of  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg 
and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Shreve- 
port, La.,  and  H.  E.  Freund  succeeds  Mr.  Tremaine. 

H.  A.  Jackson,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Great  Northern 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  newly  created  position  of  export  and  import  agent 
of  the  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

L.  L.  Fellows  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  freight  depart- 
ment, of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  & 
Louisville  and  the  Northern  Ohio,  with  office  at  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  and  the  office  of  commercial  agent  at  that  point  has  been 
abolished. 

Charles  S.  Cairns,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to 
passenger  traffic  manager,  and  John  L.  Ferguson,  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  at  Chicago,  succeeds  Mr.  Cairns  as  general 
passenger  and  ticket  agent,  both  with  headquarters  at  Chicago; 
effective  November  15. 

E.  B.  Wilkerson  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  freight 
department,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Wichita,  Kan.,  succeeding  S.  H.  Kilgore,  transferred.  W.  C. 
Dibblce  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  passenger  and  freight 
department,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle.  Wash.,  succeeding 
W.  S.  Mitchel,  transferred. 

Alan  W.  Graves,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Merchants  & 
Miners  Transportation  Company  at  Baltimore.  Md..  has  been  ap- 
pointed commercial  agent  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transporta- 
tion  Company  and   the   Central  of  Georgia    (Central   Savannah 
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Line),  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  vice  S.  A.  Tubman,  fur- 
loughed  to  enter  military  service. 

E.  C.  Meyer,  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  .'Mton,  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  agent,  traffic 
department,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  succeeding 
W.  C.  Mueller,  resigned.  H.  A.  Dowling,  contracting  freight 
agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  Bir- 
mingham, succeeding  Mr.  Meyer;  effective  November  6. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

J.  W.  Coulter  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Alton 
&  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

H.  H.  Temple  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  Pittsburgh 
&  West  Virginia  and  the  West  Side  Belt,  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Heaman,  assistant  to  chief  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chief 
engineer,  and  the  position  of  assistant  to  chief  engineer  has  been 
abolished. 

E.  C.  Wright,  district  bridge  inspector,  Maryland  district  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  been  promoted  to  division  engineer, 
with  office  at  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  succeeding  P.  A.  Beatty,  re- 
signed; effective  November  1. 

M.  Turton  has  been  promoted  to  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  International  Railways  of  Central  America,  with  office  at 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala,  in  place  of  R.  Potts,  who  has  resigned 
to  go  to  another  railroad  company. 

W.  R.  Harrison  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
southern  Arkansas  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
with  headquarters  at  Chanute,  Kan.,  succeeding  W.  H.  Hamilton, 
assigned  to  other  duties,  effective  November  10. 

L.  L.  Sparrow,  engineer  of  roadway  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  office  engineer,  with 
office  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  H.  G.  Laird,  superintendent  of 
timber  preservation  at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  succeeds  Mr.  Laird. 

George  H.  Brown,  division  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  acting  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania division,  vice  A.  B.  Cuthbert.     (See  Operating  Officers.) 

S.  F.  Shaw  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Inter- 
national Railways  of  Central  America,  with  office  at  Guatemala 
City,  Guatemala,  in  charge  of  engineering,  additions  and  better- 
ments and  right-of-way  in  Guatemala,  succeeding  E.  H.  Stewart, 
resigned  to  go  to  another  company.  C.  R.  Chandler,  assistant 
engineer  at  Guatemala  City,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way  in  Guatemala. 

Charles  Manley,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  ma- 
chinery of  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  with  headquarters  at 
Harrison,  Ark.,  was  announced  in  the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of 
October  19,  was  born  on  September  10,  1867,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  began  railway  work  on  May  1,  1883,  with  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
at  Big  Springs,  Tex.,  and  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  four 
years  as  machinist  with  that  road,  he  was  employed  as  machinist 
by  various  railroads  in  the  Southwest  and  West,  including  the 
Mexican  National,  with  which  he  was  identified  until  May,  1910. 
While  with  the  latter  road  he  was  employed  successively  as 
general  foreman  at  Laredo,  master  mechanic  at  Mexico  City,  and 
superintendent  of  shops  at  .A.guas  Calientes.  He  left  Mexico  on 
account  of  the  revolution,  but  returned  in  December,  1910,  as 
master  mechanic  of  the  Vera  Cruz  Terminal  Company  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Mex,  Subsequently  he  became  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Tehuantepec  National.  On  August  1,  1912,  he  went 
to  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  as  terminal  foreman,  one 
month  later  he  was  promoted  to  master  mechanic,  and  on  July 
1,  1916,  was  appointed  superintendent  at  Harrison,  Ark.,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
machinery. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

Clyde  E.  Barnes,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Spokane,  Port- 
land &  Seattle,  has  enlisted  in  the  navy.  He  will  take  the  Har- 
vard or  Columbia  four-months'  course  in  electrical  or  mechanical 
instruction  for  motor  boat  submarine  chasing,  after  which  he 
will  be  rated  as  a  machinist's  mate  in  the  navy. 


OBITUARY 

W.  R.  Sykes 

VV.  R.  Sykes,  inventor  of  the  controlled  manual  system  of 
block  signaling  is  dead,  in  England,  at  the  age  of  78.  He  entered 
railway  service  on  the  London,  Chatham  &  Dover  in  1863  and 
continued  to  serve  in  the  signal  department  until  1899,  when  that 
road  was  combined  with  the  South  Eastern;  but  he  continued 
with  the  combined  companies  as  consulting  electrical  engineer, 
and  therefore  had  been  continuously  in  the  same  service  for  54 
years. 

Mr.  Sykes  began  in  the  shops  of  the  telegraph  department,  and, 
indeed,  had  worked  for  a  telegraph  company  before  coming  to 
the  railway;  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  made  an  improvement 
on  the  needle  telegraphs  which  were  used  for  manual  block 
signaling.  In  1872  he  installed  some  electric  signals  in  the  \'ic- 
toria  station  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  London.  He 
tried  a  track  circuit  as  early  as  1864,  but  the  experiment  seems 
not  to  have  been  followed  up.  The  first  controlled-manual  ap- 
paratus was  tried  in  1874  and  was  patented  in  1875.  He  called 
the  scheme  "a  combined  lock  and  block"  and  lock-and-block  has 
continued  to  be  the  name  by  which  the  system  is  known  in  Eng- 
land. This  invention  was  a  truly  fundamental  innovation,  for  the 
control  of  the  entering  signal  by  the  man  at  the  outgoing  end  of 
the  block  section  (and  by  the  outgoing  train)  made  a  radical 
improvement  in  safety,  though  Tyer's  single-track  apparatus, 
which  embodied  the  same  electrical  principle,  was,  we  believe,  of 
earlier  date  than  Sykes'  system. 

Mr.  Sykes  installed  what  might  be  called  an  electro-mechanical 
system  of  interlocking  at  the  Victoria  station  in  1883  where  50 
signals  were  used,  interlocked  in  some  way  with  the  mechanical 
interlocking.  These  appear  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  the  enclosed  disk  signals  which  were  then 
coming  into  use  in  this  country. 

Sykes  was  the  author  of  numerous  other  inventions  and  im- 
provement and  his  talents  seem  to  have  been  availed  of  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  London,  Chatham  &  Dover.  The  lock-and-block 
system  was  soon  introduced  on  the  South  Eastern,  the  London, 
Brighton  &  South  Coast,  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  London  & 
South  Western. 

The  Sykes  apparatus  was  introduced  into  the  L'nited  States  by 
the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company.  It  was  first  used  on  the 
Harlem  division  of  the  New  York  Central,  between  Grand  Cen- 
tral Terminal,  Forty-second  street.  New  York,  and  Woodlawn, 
in  1882,  or  1883,  about  seven  miles  being  completed  in  that  year. 
The  engineers  of  the  Union  Company  made  important  modifica- 
tions in  the  system  and  it  was  extended,  about  1892,  over  the 
main  line  of  the  New  Y'ork  Central  from  New  York  to  Buffalo, 
440  miles,  and  it  was  installed  extensively  on  the  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford.  On  the  Erie  it  was  used  on  one  divi- 
sion. J.  P.  Colemsin,  engineer  of  the  Union  Company  devised 
many  of  the  changes  and  improvements  in  the  apparatus  and  in 
certain  installations  it  was  called  the  Coleman  system. 

Today,  as  everyone  knows,  the  automatic  block  signal  system 
is  superseding  the  manual  on  busy  lines  all  over  the  country  and 
the  controlled  manual  has  gradually  been  displaced.  The  New 
York  Central,  by  the  last  statistical  report,  had  only  39  miles. 
The  New  Haven  road  had  175  miles.  These  installations  are 
being  slowly  taken  out,  so  that  soon  there  will  be  none..  In  this 
connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  England,  where  manual 
signaling  still  prevails,  the  primary  principle  of  control  of  the 
entering  end  of  a  block  section  by  the  man  at  the  outgoing  end. 
has  found  increased  favor  within  the  last  10  years  even  on  roads 
where  Sykes  did  not  find  favor.  .'\nd  the  root  principle,  it  may 
be  said,  has  been  used  on  a  considerable  mileage  in  this  country, 
on  single  track  lines ;  but  without  the  elaborate  safeguards  cm- 
ployed  by  .Sykes  and  Coleman. 

Personally,  Mr.  Sykes  was  of  a  very  retiring  disposition,  and 
never  took  part  in  public  discussions.  .^  daughter  of  his  is  the 
wife  of  Arthur  H.  Johnson,  at  one  time  signal  engineer  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  and  now  superintendent  of  telegraph  and  signals 
on  the  London  &  South  Western:  and  a  son,  George  Sykes, 
worked  for  the  Johnson  Railroad  Signal  Company  at  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  for  a  few  years  in  the  early  nineties. 


No  Swiss  Sund.\y  Trains. — .^  Central  News  telegram  from 
Zurich  says  that  after  October  IS  no  more  passenger  trains  are 
to  be  run  on  Sundays  in  Switzerland. 
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As  we  go  to  press  it  seems  to  be  generally  expected  that 
important  if  not  decisive  developments  affecting  the  latest 
_.      .  ,  demands    of    the    railway    train    em- 

A  t>ig  Job  ployees    for   higher   wages    will    result 

for  President  from  the  conference  between  the  broth- 
erhood leaders  and  President  Wilson 
to  be  held  on  Thursday  of  this  week. 
Naturally  there  is  considerable  anxiety  as  to  whether  the 
President  will  be  able  to  point  the  way  to  an  adequate  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  Railroads'  War  Board,  while  ex- 
pressing a  belief  in  the  principle  of  arbitration,  in  view  of 
the  situation  created  by  the  war,  has  waived  insistence  on 
this  method  of  settlement,  and  has  agreed  to  place  the  inter- 
ests of  the  railroads  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  brotherhood  chiefs  are  still  unwilling  to  submit 
their  demands  to  arbitration,  but  have  agreed  to  mediation 
and  that  they  will  take  no  precipitate  action  until  after  liear- 
ing  from  the  President.  While  no  one  apparently  has  any 
doubt  that  a  settlement  of  some  kind  will  be  reached  sooner 
or  later,  for  a  strike  at  this  time  would  be  unthinkable,  the 
important  question  is  as  to  what  kind  of  a  settlement  can  be 
reached.  Manifestly  the  railroads  cannot  assume  the  added 
burden  which  this  further  increase  in  their  payroll  would  in- 
volve without  knowing  where  the  money  is  coming  from  and 
without  considering  the  great  majority  of  their  employees 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  brotherhoods.  They  have,  therefore, 
gone  about  as  far  as  could  possibly  be  expected  of  them  in 
placing  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  their 
action  should  receive  public  recognition  as  being  dictated 
by  the  most  patriotic  motives.  If  the  President  can  devise 
a  plan  by  which  justice  can  be  served  without  a  surrender 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  emergency,  his  action  will  merit  the 
highest  commendation,  but  the  responsibility  upon  liim  is  a 
heavy  one. 


The   traffic   commissioner   of   a   Board    of   Trade    or   other 
merchants'   organization  has  to  spend   a  large  part   of  his 
_,       ^    .        ,        time  and  energy  in  getting  justice  from 
1  he  National        jlic   railroads   in   behalf  'of   complain- 
Industrial  ing  shippers;   but  sometimes  shippers' 

Traffic   League      -S/ievances   are   not   well    founded    and 
this   traffic   commissioner   finds   it   his 
duty  not  to  get  justice,  not  to  be  an  advocate,  but  to  dis- 
pense justice,  much  as  a  judge  or  an  arbitrator  would  do. 


He  stands  between  a  large  body  of  constituents  and  a 
smaller  body  of  railroad  officers.  If  any  one  thinks  that 
these  commissioners  are  partisans,  always  driving  or  fight- 
ing the  railroads,  he  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  like  that  reported  in  another 
column  of  this  issue.  The  high-minded,  judicial,  fair-deal- 
ing attitude  of  all  of  the  principal  participants  in  the  dis- 
cussions at  this  convention  was  constantly  in  evidence.  Some 
of  these  men  w'ere  formerly  in  railroad  service,  and  they 
know  all  the  weaknesses  or  wrongs  or  wickednesses  that  may 
be  found  in  the  railroads'  practices:  but  the  ex-railroader 
who,  to  please  his  new  employer,  is  unreasonable  or  vindic- 
tive toward  the  carriers  was  conspicuous  at  this  meeting  by 
his  absence.  There  was  a  time,  years  ago — we  will  not  say 
how  few  years  ago — when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion thought  more  of  getting  justice — from  the  railroads — 
than  about  placing  it.'^elf  in  a  strictly  impartial  attitude.  If 
any  member  of  that  body  feels  in  his  breast  a  fear  that  this 
old  spirit  still  persists,  he  could  take  lessons  from  some  of 
these  shippers'  representatives.  And  there  are  railway  traffic 
officers  who  could  go  to  the  same  source  for  a  number  of  les- 
sons. Our  suggestion  of  three  weeks  ago,  that  railway  offi- 
cers should  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  presenting  their 
ideas,  might  be  amplified  into  an  admonition  also  to  study 
more  assiduously  the  art  of  thinking  straight.  The  most 
strenuous  advocate  often  makes  his  strongest  point  when  he 
makes  clear  to  all  observers  that  he  has  fairly  considered  both 
sides  of  his  question. 


Half  Truths 


Truths 


The  Railway  Age  Gazette  recently  referred  to  the  fact  that 
while  railway  gross  earnings  are  the  largest  in  histori'.  net 
earnings    are    declining,    and    added: 
"These  facts  explain  clearly  why  the 
and  Whole  stocks   of  some   of  our   best   railroads 

are  selling  at  prices  less  than  when  the 
exchanges  closed  in  July,  1914.'"  The 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital,  referring  to  this  statement,  says, 
"Half-truths  always  come  from  organs."  The  Topeka  Capi- 
tal is  the  organ  of  a  clever  politician,  who  owns  it:  who  got 
himself  elected  governor  of  Kansas  largely  by  the  dissemina- 
tion through  it  of  half-truths  about  railroads:  and  who  is 
now  trying  to  get  himself  elected  L^nited  States  Senator  by 
similar  means.  It  is  therefore  an  expert  on  organs  and  half- 
truths.     The  Rail-way  Age  Gazette  is  not  consciously  an  or- 
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gan  of  the  railways,  as  the  Capital  implies.  But  suppose  it 
is.  With  organs  of  politicians,  such  as  the  Capital,  con- 
stantly telling  half-truths  about  railways,  why  shouldn't  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  be  allowed  to  tell  the  other  half,  so 
that  the  whole  may  be  known?  However,  in  this  case  the 
Capital  did  not  tell  its  half  of  the  truth.  It  said:  "There 
has  been  a  corresponding  shrinkage  of  all  securities  on  all 
stock  exchanges  in  the  last  six  weeks.''  John  Skelton  Will- 
iams, comptroller  of  the  currency,  who  is  a  much  better  ex- 
pert on  this  subject  than  the  Capital,  issued  a  statement  on 
November  5,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  securities  of  the 
railroads  "had  sustained  the  heaviest  shrinkages"  and  "had 
been  the  leaders  in  the  downward  movement  of  values."  It 
is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  to  de- 
termine the  basis  of  value  on  which  national  banks  may 
carry  securities  as  investments.  When,  therefore,  the  Topeka 
Capital  says  that  "there  has  been  a  corresponding  shrinkage 
of  all  the  securities"  and  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  says 
that  railroad  securities  have  sustained  the  heaviest  shrinkage 
and  have  been  the  leaders  in  the  downward  movement  of 
values,  the  public  is  more  likely  to  accept  the  view  of  the 
comptroller.  Why  have  railroad  securities  led  in  the  decline? 
The  comptroller  of  the  currency  also  implies  the  answer  to 
that  question:  "If  a  way  cannot  be  found  now  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  materials  and  the  cost  of  labor  to  a  normal  basis, 
and  this  for  the  present  is  hopeless,  it  seems  clear  on  the  facts 
before  us  that  a  revision  and  modification  of  tlie  fabric  of 
rates  to  meet  these  new  conditions  has  become  imperative." 
The  plain  implication  of  this  is  that  railway  securities  have 
led  the  decline  because  railway  expenses  have  increased  so 
much  as  to  impair  the  earning  capacity  of  the  roads. 


FEDERAL  INCORPORATION  OF  ALL  RAIL- 
ROADS 

TTHE  address  made  by  S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of 
•*■  the  Continental  Trust  Company  of  Baltimore,  before 
the  Investment  Bankers'  Association  convention,  is  crowded 
with  material  for  sensational  headlines,  but  nevertheless  it 
deserves  careful  study  rather  than  superficial  display.  After 
much  study  and  consideration  the  Railway  Executives  Ad- 
visory Committee  adopted  the  opinion  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress making  compulsory  federal  incorporation  of  inter- 
state railroads  was  one  of  the  necessary  steps  in  bringing 
order  out  of  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  railroad  regu- 
lation. Stripped  of  its  fireworks,  Mr.  Warfield's  contention 
is  that  such  an  act  of  Congress  would  probably  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  certainly  would  leave  railroad  credit  in  the 
most  dangerous  condition  until  its  constitutionality  had  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court;  that  it  would  make  gov- 
ernment ownership  far  easier  of  accomplishment  and  there- 
fore more  likely;  that  by  shortening  the  present  long  drawn 
out  and  complicated  process  of  appeal  from  inferior  courts 
to  higher  courts,  to  still  higher  courts,  and  so  on  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  railroads  would  be  depriving  them- 
selves of  some  safeguards  which  they  now  have;  and  finally 
that  such  an  act  would  deprive  states  of  their  states' 
rights. 

It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Warfield  should  regard  any  step 
toward  more  centralized  control  of  railroads  as  a  possible 
invasion  of  states'  rights.  Loyal  to  the  South,  it  is  natural 
that  Mr.  Warfield  should  view  political  questions  from  a 
state's  rights  point  of  view.  This  quite  possibly  accounts 
for  the  brilliant  coloring  with  which  the  dangers  in  the  pro- 
posed act  to  provide  for  federal  incorporation  of  railroads 
are  painted.  To  the  majority  of  those — railroad  men,  bank- 
ers, economists  and  statesmen — who  are  now  struggling  with 
the' problems  of  railroad  regulation,  the  sacredness  of  states' 
rights  probably  does  not  bulk  as  large  as  it  does  to  Mr. 
Warfield.  Considering  the  question  of  federal  incorpora- 
tion, therefore,  simply  on  its  merits  as  an  expedient  or  in- 


expedient measure  for  bringing  order  into  the  present  hit 
and  miss,  haphazard  and  contradictory  regulation  of  rail- 
roads by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  state  com- 
missions and  state  legislatures,  we  must  study  critically  the 
points  which  Mr.  ^^"arfield  makes. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  act  would  be  unconstitutional, 
onl\  the  Supreme  Court  can  decide.  Eminent  lawyers  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  divided  opinion.  Mr.  Warfield  does  not 
name  the  two  legal  authorities  he  quotes  against  federal  in- 
corporation; but  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  an  eminent 
law)er  holding  the  views  that  Samuel  Untermyer,  for  in- 
stance, holds  might  be  prepared  to  argue  that  such  an 
act  would  be  unconstitutional.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Railway  Executives  Advisory  Committee  not  only  had  the 
advice  of  its  eminent  counsel,  Mr.  Thom,  but  of  many  other 
distinguished  lawyers.  If,  therefore,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  act  might  be  held  constitutional,  it  should, 
if  it  has  merits,  be  placed  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  its 
ruling.  It  is  probable  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  pass 
upon  a  question  such  as  this  very  promptly.  The  inter- 
regnum period  would  therefore  be  quite  short  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  would  be  very  little  more  uncertaintj'  in 
railroad  security  markets  with  the  act  passed  and  awaiting 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  than  there  is  right  now,  espe- 
cially if  other  provisions  of  the  proposed  act  cleared  up 
other  phases  of  this  many  sided  question  of  railroad  regula- 
tion. 

It  sounds  rather  startling  to  say  that  by  procuring  the 
exactment  of  a  federal  incorporation  law  the  railroads  would 
collectively  be  putting  their  various  heads  into  a  single  noose 
for  the  convenience  of  the  hangman  of  government  owner- 
ship. If  anyone  will  carefully  study  the  acts  of  Congress 
and  the  President  since  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  and  will  use  sound  common  sense  in  analyzing  these 
acts  as  reflecting  the  attitude  of  the  government  and  of  the 
people,  he  will  be  pretty  surely  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  people  or  the  government  really  decide  that  govern- 
ment ownership  is  desirable,  government  ownership  we  will 
have  in  short  Order.  The  various  little  legal  difficulties 
which  would  stand  in  the  way  because  of  the  possession  by 
the  railroads  of  state  granted  charters  would  be  brushed 
aside,  as  so  many  other  apparent  obstacles  have  been  brushed 
aside  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  only  thing 
that  could  really  prevent  government  ownership  would  be  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  it  unconstitutional. 
Is  it  not  just  a  bit  fanciful  to  say  that  government  ownership 
would  be  constitutional  if  it  were  preceded  by  an  act  com- 
pelling federal  incorporation,  when  that  act  itself  would  have 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  that  if  no 
such  act  had  been  passed  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold 
government   o\vnership  unconstitutional? 

As  to  taking  away  some  of  the  advantages  which  a  rail- 
road now  has  in  being  able  to  raise  one  legal  difficulty  after 
another — to  the  railroad  whose  cause  is  just,  such  disposal 
of  red  tape  would  be  a  good  clearance  of  useless  rubbish 
and  to  the  company  whose  cause  is  unjust,  the  deprivation 
of  its  present  advantages  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

There  remains,  then,  the  question  of  states'  rights.  The 
country  happily  is  fast  getting  away  from  the  old  states' 
rights  theories.  The  safet}'  appliance  act,  the  control  of  car 
distribution  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
cliild  labor  law,  the  Clayton  bill,  the  income  tax  act.  the 
valuation  act,  the  white  slave  act,  the  national  mediation 
and  arbitration  act,  all  vest  in  the  federal  government  powers 
which  under  the  old  states'  rights  theories  belong  to  the 
states  exclusively.  The  Supreme  Court  has  passed  on  nearly 
all  of  the  acts  such  as  those  mentioned  above.  With  the 
nation  at  war  it  is  certainly  inopportune  to  hark  back  to 
states'  rights  theories.  Even  before  the  supreme  necessit)- 
for  a  compactly  united  nation  to  face  the  enemy  had  arisen. 
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the  trend  of  legislation  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  demonstrated  that  states'  rights  was  an  obsolete 
issue.  The  right  of  a  state  is  to  be  protected  against  other 
states.  Some  states  must  not  be  permitted  to  burden  all  of 
the  others. 


THE  RAILWAY  WAR  PROBLEM,  AND  ITS 
SOLUTION 

I  T  was  a  highly  significant  piece  of  news  which  the  Rail- 
*  roads'  War  Board  gave  to  the  public  last  week  when 
it  stated  that  it  had  handed  to  Judge  Lovett,  the  gov- 
ernment priority  director,  and  Dr.  Gariield,  the  govern- 
ment fuel  administrator,  a  list  of  525  commodities  which 
were  deemed  sufficiently  ''non-essential"  to  be  denied  fuel 
for  their  manufacture  and  transportation  for  their  move- 
ment in  case  need  for  such  action  should  arise.  The  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  stated  very  precisely  what  its  action  was, 
and  what  it  meant,  but  many  of  the  reports  regarding  it  have 
been  inaccurate.  For  example,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
railways  have  "recommended"  or  even  "demanded"  that  the 
articles  in  question  be  excluded  from  transportation. 

This  is  incorrect.  The  truth  is  this:  The  course  of  de- 
velopments has  forced  Judge  Lovett  and  Dr.  Garfield,  rep- 
resenting the  government,  and  the  Railroads'  War  Board, 
representing  the  railways,  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it 
may,  and  probably  will,  become  impossible  for  the  coal 
mines  to  produce  enough  coal,  and  the  railways  to  produce 
enough  transportation,  to  furnish  in  this  time  of  war  fuel 
and  transportation  to  all  the  industries  to  which  they  are 
furnished  in  time  of  peace.  Since  the  railways  have  in 
the  offices  of  their  freight  classification  committees  the  most 
complete  records  in  existence  of  all  the  commodities  now 
being  produced  and  transported  in  this  countr)-,  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  was  asked  to  have  prepared  a  list  of 
commodities  whidi,  under  war  conditions,  might  be  re- 
garded as  "non-essential."  This  work  was  assigned  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Official  (eastern),  the  Southern  and  the 
Western  Classification  committees,  and  the  list  in  question  was 
compiled  by  them.  The  railways  do  not  even  "recommend," 
much  less  "demand"  that  all  or  any  of  the  producers  and 
shippers  of  the  commodities  in  question  shall  be  denied  fuel 
or  transportation.  It  was  their  function  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation for  which  they  were  asked,  and  they  have  performed 
that  function.  Any  action  which  may  be  taken,  based  upon 
this  information,  will  be  a  war  measure;  and  it  is  strictly 
the  function  of  the  government  to  adopt  war  measures  and  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  them.  Until  the  government 
acts,  the  railways  will  continue  to  try  to  furnish  transporta- 
tion, and  presumably  the  mine  operators  will  continue  to  try 
to  furnish  fuel,  to  all  classes  of  industries. 
*     *     * 

Meantime,  however,  the  fact  that  there  has  been  prepared 
a  list  of  commodities  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  deny 
transportation  is  one  of  great  moment.  Just  about  eleven 
x'ears  ago  James  J.  Hill  wrote  to  Governor  Johnson  of  Min- 
nesota a  famous  letter  in  which  he  predicted  that  if  the 
restrictive  and  destructive  policy  of  regulation  of  railways 
then  being  generally  adopted  by  the  national  and  state  gov- 
ernments were  persisted  in,  the  development  of  the  facilities 
of  the  railways  would  be  so  arrested  that  they  would  become 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  tlie  nation's  commerce.  The 
warning  Mr.  Hill  then  voiced  has  been  repeated  every  day 
since  by  persons  in  close  contact  with  the  railway  industrj'. 
Hut  the  policy  they  have  deprecated  has  been  continued  and 
intensified.  Meantime,  the  railway  managers  year  after 
\ear,  and  especially  within  recent  months,  have  performed 
prodigies  in  increasing  tlie  efficiency  of  the  existing  fa- 
cilities. 

The  most  striking  illustration,  perhaps,  is  afforded  by 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  increased  the  amount  of  freight 


traffic  they  have  handled  without  any  corresponding  in- 
crease in  train  service.  The  Railroads'  War  Board  has 
pointed  out  that  in  the  five  months  from  April  to  August, 
inclusive,  the  railways  moved  as  much  freight  as  they  did 
in  any  entire  year  prior  to  1904.  The  record  of  achieve- 
ment is  worth  giving  in  more  detail.  In  1903 — the  largest 
year  before  1904 — the  railways  produced  173  billion  ton- 
miles  of  freight  transportation  and  did  it  by  operating  freight 
trains  a  total  of  526  million  miles.  In  the  five  months  of 
this  year  ending  with  August  the  Class  I  roads  alone  pro- 
duced 172  billion  ton-miles  of  freight  transportation  by 
running  freight  trains  a  total  of  only  276  million  miles.  Of 
course,  the  saving  in  train-miles  and  the  increased  efficiency 
indicated  were  accomplished  by  almost  doubling  the  aver- 
age load  of  a  freight  train. 

The  railways  are  today  handling  twice  as  much  freight 
as  they  were  when  Mr.  Hill  wrote  his  letter  to  Governor 
Johnson,  and  doing  so  with  only  about  the  same  number  of 
freight  trains.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  freight  being  moved,  there  are  seri- 
ous delays  and  congestions,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  time 
may  soon  arrive  when  it  will  become  impossible  to  move  some 
kinds  of  freight  at  all.  And  in  spite  of  the  increases  of  effi- 
ciency which  have  been  achieved  the  railway  managers  are 
again  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  declaring 
that  the  net  return  of  the  railways  has  been  and  still  is  being 
so  reduced  that  it  has  been  impracticable,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  impossible,  for  most  of  them  to  make  any  substantial 
increases  in  their  facilities,  or  even  to  maintain  in  good 
operating  condition  the  existing  facilities. 
*     *     * 

This  general  situation  seems  ven,-  puzzling  to  some  people 
and  entirely  hopeless  to  others. 

The  former  class  can't  understand  why  the  railways,  with 
the  largest  earnings  and  the  most  efficient  operation  ever 
known,  are  not  making  more  money  than  they  ever  did  and 
are  not  in  a  good  position  to  increase  their  facilities  and  the 
amount  of  traffic  they  can  handle. 

The  latter  class  can  see  no  w-ay  out  of  the  transportation 
muddle  except  some  form  of  direct  government  assistance  to 
the  roads  or  government  ownership. 

We  shall  address  ourselves  to  two  phases  of  this  general 
subject.  First,  have  the  railways  reached  or  are  they  closely 
approaching  the  limit  of  their  capacity  with  their  present 
facilities?  Second,  if  they  have  reached  or  are  approach- 
ing their  limit,  what  measures  should  be  adopted  by  their 
managements,  or  by  the  government,  or  by  both,  to  restrict 
the  traffic  piled  upon  them  or  to  enable  them  to  increase 
their  facilities? 

We  have  it  upon  the  highest  railway  authority,  that  of 
the  Railroads'  War  Board  itself,  that  the  railways  as  a 
whole  have  not  reached  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  their 
present  facilities,  or  the  War  Board,  in  the  statement  issued 
by  it  last  week,  which  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  ex- 
pressed this  opinion.  That  opinion  can  be  amply  supported 
by  evidence.  The  railways,  as  a  whole,  arc  still  increasing  the 
amount  of  traffic  they  are  handling;  and  nobody  can  com- 
pare the  statistics  of  car  capacity  with  those  of  the  tons 
actually  being  hauled  per  loaded  car,  or  the  statistics  of  loco- 
motive tractive  power  with  those  of  the  tons  being  hauled 
per  train,  or  the  comparative  statistics  of  different  roads, 
showing,  as  they  do,  that  some  roads  are  handling  much 
more  business  per  mile  of  track  and  per  mile  of  line  than 
other  roads  under  comparable  conditions,  without  concluding 
that  it  is  possible  to  handle  a  much  greater  traffic  with  ex- 
isting facilities.  But  what  is  possible  and  what  is  practicable 
are  commonly  two  very  different  things :  and  this  is  obvi- 
ously the  case  as  respects  the  matter  under  consideration. 
Doubtless  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  handled 
freight  in  as  large  carloads  two  years  ago  as   it  is  being 
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handled  in  now;  but  only  a  fool  or  an  ignoramus  would 
contend  that  it  would  have  been  practicable.  Now,  all  the 
evidence  indicates  that,  under  existing  conditions  the  rail- 
ways are  approaching  the  limit  of  what  it  is  practicable  for 
them  to  do. 

The  latest  monthly  statistics  available  regarding  freight 
business  handled  are  those  for  August.  The  number  of  un- 
filled orders  placed  by  shippers  for  freight  cars  increased  in 
that  month,  showing  that  the  demand  for  freight  transporta- 
tion was  still  increasing.  But  the  railways  apparently 
handled  little  or  no  more  freight  than  they  did  last  June. 
The  increase  as  compared  with  August,  1916,  was  only  8.4 
per  cent,  which  was  the  smallest  increase  over  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1916  recorded  since  this  country  entered 
the  war.  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  when 
complete  statistics  for  the  fall  months  are  available  they 
will  show  continued  increases  in  the  business  handled,  but 
nowhere  near  as  large  increases  as  those  recorded  from  April 
to  July.  But  the  number  of  unfilled  orders  from  shippers 
for  cars  had  increased  on  November  1  to  140,000.  The 
conclusion  is  obvious.  The  increases  in  traffic  are  again 
occurring  faster  than  the  increases  in  transportation  effi- 
ciency. Under  present  conditions  that  means  that  the  excess 
of  the  demand  for  transportation  over  the  supply  of  it  is 
growing. 

When,  on  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  Great 
War,  the  saitie  general  condition  existed,  the  managements  of 
the  railways,  under  government  sanction,  and  entirely  re- 
gardless of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law,  took  heroic  action. 
They  resolved  to  operate  the  railways  as  a  single  continental 
svstem,  and  created  the  Railroads'  War  Board  to  carry  out 
tiie  resolution.  Marvels  have  been  accomplished  as  a  result 
of  that  action.  But  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
resolution  then  adopted  cannot  be  fully  carried  out;  and  the 
inability  of  the  railways  fully  to  carry  it  out  is  the  main 
reason  why  the  maximum  possible  amount  of  transportation 
cannot  be  provided  with   existing  facilities. 

Why  are  the  railways  unable  fully  to  carry  out  their  reso- 
lution? Because  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  the  anti-pool- 
ing section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  the  provision 
of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  empowering  the  shipper  to 
route  his  freight  any  way  he  pleases,  and  various  other  ex- 
isting laws — and  also  the  want  of  some  important  laws — 
thwart  at  every  turn  those  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 

railways. 

*     *     * 

It  is  agreed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Railroads'  War  Board  that  one  of  the  main  things  needed 
to  secure  the  greatest  transportation  efficiency  under  existing 
conditions  is  to  route  freight  traffic  over  the  lines  of  least 
resistance — in  other  words  over  those  which  are  least  con- 
gested. But  how,  under  existing  laws,  is  this  to  be  accom- 
plished? There  are  many  parts  of  the  country  in  which  it 
would  be  beneficial  for  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  in  the 
interest  of  the  highest  transportation  efficiency,  to  order  all 
the  competing  lines  to  pool  their  freight  traffic,  agreeing 
among  themselves  on  some  basis  for  the  division  of  earnings. 
The  result  of  the  general  pooling  of  freight  traffic  would  be 
a  large  increase  in  the  capacity  of  existing  railway  facilities. 
But  any  such  action  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  as  long  as 
federal  laws  both  absolutely  prohibit  pooling  of  either  freight 
traffic  or  earnings  and  in  addition  give  every  shipper  abso- 
lute power  to  route  his  own  freight.  In  other  words,  under 
existing  law,  the  railways  can  pool  and  are  pooling  th^ir 
equipment,  but  they  cannot  pool  their  trackage  and  other 
facilities,  which  would  be  far  more  important. 

Again,  a  large  further  increase  in  efficiency  could  be  se- 
cured by  general  increases  in  minimum  carload  weights  and 
by  reductions  of  delays  to  cars  while  in  the  hands  of  ship- 
pers.    There  are  many  thousands  of  shippers  in  the  country 


who  have  energetically  and  patriotically  responded  to  the  ap- 
peals of  the  railways  for  heavier  loading  and  prompter  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  cars  as  means  of  winning  the  war. 
The  railways  have  so  cordially  appreciated  the  way  many 
.shipjjers  have  co-operated  with  them  that  they  have  desisted 
from  all  eft'orts  to  get  minimum  weights  increased.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  while  thousands  of  shippers  are  doing  their 
duty  in  this  matter,  other  thousands  are  not  doing  it,  and 
that,  largely  owing  to  this  condition,  many  classes  of  shippers 
are  in  danger  of  being  denied  transportation  entirely.  Is  it 
not  time  for  the  railways  and  the  regulating  authorities  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  only  people  who  will  be  hit  by 
increased  minimum  weights  are  those  who  are  not  loading 
cars  as  the  conditions  demand,  and  that  it  is  better  that  they 
should  be  forced  to  do  their  dut)'  rather  than  that  the  entire 
nation,  including  shippers  who  are  doing  their  full  duty, 
.-should  suffer?  It  seems  very  hard  for  many  people  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  nation  is  engaged  in  a  terrible 
war  and  that  all  of  our  commercial,  industrial  and  trans- 
portation methods  must  be  altered  to  meet  the  conditions 
created  by  war,  or  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  a  terrible 
disaster. 

There  is  evident,  also,  a  need  for  a  new  dedication  of 
railway  officers  and  employees  to  the  great  task  to  which 
they  have  set  themselves.  The  organization  of  the  Railroads' 
War  Board  last  spring  caused  for  a  while  a  wonderful  in- 
crease in  the  energy  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  all 
classes  of  railway  men  did  their  work.  It  was  largely  this 
which  produced  the  great  results  achieved  for  some  months. 
While  railway  men  may  be  working  just  as  hard  as  ever,  they 
are  not  working  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  initiative 
that  they  were  a  few  months  ago.  The  cynical,  cold- 
blooded and  ignorant  way  in  which  their  efforts  and  their 
problems  have  been  regarded  and  dealt  with  by  most  of  the 
regulating  authorities,  is  largely  responsible  for  this.  But 
railway  men  have  a  high  duty  to  perform  in  this  war;  and 
they  ought  to  go  on  performing  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm, 
energ}-  and  ability  of  which  they  are  capable.  That  is  the 
patriotic  thing  to  do,  and  that  in  the  long  run  will  prove 
to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  winning  popular  approval 
and  support.  There  still  remains  much  that  railway  offi- 
cers and  employees  can  do  to  increase  the  amount  of  traffic 
that  can  be  handled  if  they  will  but  renew,  with  a  new  bap- 
tism of  energy  and  courage  and  optimism,  their  dedication 
to  their  country  of  the  best  service  they  have  in  them. 

The  most  effective  thing  that  coitld  be  done  at  this  time 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  railways  wcrtdd  be  to  repeal 
every  law  which  interferes  with  their  efforts  to  operate  as  a 
single  national  transportation  system.  If  that  were  done 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  plent>'  of 
power,  under  already  existing  laws,  to  control  their  rates 
and  service  in  the  public  interest.  If  in  addition  to  this,  all 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  railways 
and  all  those  who  use  their  facilities,  would  do  all  that  they 
may  reasonably  be  asked  to  do,  to  increase  their  efficiency, 
there  could  be  secured  from  existing  facilities  a  xery  largely 
augmented  amount  of  service. 

*     *     * 

But  would  that  solve  the  problem  now  presented  to  the 
railway  managements  and  the  railway  regulating  authori- 
ties? Unfortunately  not.  Anybody  who  will  study  the 
actual  facts  regarding  the  railway  situation  instead  of  form- 
ing mere  impressions  about  it  soon  will  see  why  this  is  the 
case.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  to  be  still  fur- 
ther large  increases  in  traffic  during  the  war.  The  govern- 
ment has  only  begun  to  spend  the  enormous  sums,  and  to 
move  the  enormous  quantities  of  materials,  it  will  use  in  its 
war  work,  and  there  will  be  need  for  greater  transporta- 
tion facilities.  In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  get  and  keep 
on  getting  the  greatest  possible  service  from  existing  facili- 
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ties,  it  will  be  necessary  fully  to  maintain  them,  and  they 
are  not  now  being  fully  maintained,  and  cannot,  on  present 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  be  fully  maintained. 

There  has  been  within  recent  years  an  enormous  increase 
of  operating  efficiency  and  yet,  except  for  short  intervals  of 
time,  the  general  tendency  of  net  return  has  been  down- 
ward. Why?  For  the  simple  reason  that  wages  and  prices 
of  materials  and  equipment  have  increased  faster  in  pro- 
portion than  efficiency  of  operation.  If  the  number  of 
ton-miles  of  freight  transportation  produced  by  a  locomotive 
increases  20  per  cent  in  a  year,  and  other  things  remain 
equal,  the  amount  of  net  money  the  locomotive  will  earn  for 
the  company  that  owns  it  will,  obviously,  increase.  But 
suppose  the  cost  of  a  locomotive  increases  200  per  cent,  and 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  used  in  it  increases  100  per  cent,  and  the 
wages  of  the  engineer  and  fireman  that  run  it  increase  25 
per  cent.  The  necessary  result  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  net 
return  earned  by  the  locomotive  unless  there  is  an  advance 
of  the  rates  charged  for  the  service  it  participates  in  render- 
ing. 

Now  that  is  a  rough  but  a  perfectly  just  illustration  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  railway  business  and  it  suggests 
the  only  way  in  which  under  private  ownership  the  problem 
of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  railways 
can  be  solved.  There  is  no  way  in  which,  under  private 
ownership,  this  problem  can  be  solved  except  by  giving  the 
railways  adequate  increases  of  rates.  What  increases  would 
be  adequate?  Nobody  knows.  That  will  depend  entirely 
upon  how  large  are  the  increases  in  traffic  and  the  advances 
in  wages,  in  the  prices  of  materials  and  in  the  cost  of 
capital. 

*     *     * 

One  way  which  has  been  suggested  to  meet  the  situation 
is  for  the  government  to  loan  the  railways  several  hundred 
million  dollars;  but  that  would  be  a  mere  palliative.  The 
railways  need  not  hundreds  of  millions,  but  billions  to  in- 
vest in  new  facilities.  Mere  hundreds  of  millions  will  do 
them  no  good  except  in  the  form  of  increases  in  their  annual 
earnings  to  be  used  in  paying  their  increasing  expenses  and 
the  interest  and  dividends  on  the  new  investment  of  billions 
in  them  which  should  be  made. 

Some  people  continue  to  suggest  that  the  government 
should  buy  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  freight  cars  and 
put  them  into  service.  But  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
freight  cars  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  facili- 
ties for  moving  them  would  only  aggravate'  the  present  con- 
dition. The  railways  need  more  locomotives  and  longer 
passing  tracks  and  larger  terminals  much  more  than  they 
need  more  freight  cars.  If  they  had  more  locomotives  and 
larger  terminals  they  could  get  much  more  service  out  of 
the  freight  cars  they  now  have.  Furthermore,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  heretofore,  if  the  government  should  loan  them 
money,  whether  directly  or  in  the  form  of  an  investment  in 
freight  cars,  the  railways  would  have  to  pay  the  interest  on 
it;  and  how  could  they  pay  the  interest  on  money  borrowed 
from  tlie  government  if  they  could  not  pay  the  interest  and 
dividends  on  additional  capital  provided  from  private  in- 
vestors ? 

Finally  we  have  the  ever  recurring  suggestion  that  the 
only  remedy  for  the  situation  is  government  ownership. 
But  there  never  was  a  time  when  that  suggestion  was  so 
inopportune  and  dangerous  as  it  is  now.  For  the  govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  finance  the  transfer  of  the  railways  from 
their  present  owners  to  itself  would  at  this  time  cause  a 
financial  cataclysm.  For  it  to  undertake  their  management 
at  this  time,  whether  it  actually  acquired  their  ownership 
or  left  it  in  private  hands  and  merely  undertcwk  their  opera- 
tion, would  cause  a  demoralization  in  transportation  by 
comparison  with  which  the  present  conditions  would  look 
like  the  perfection  of  smooth  running.     No  move  the  gov- 


ernment could  make  at  present  would  give  more  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Kaiser  and  his  allies  in  crime  than  an  attempt 
on  its  part  to  take  over  the  management  of  the  railways. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  has  before  it  already 
enough  unsolved  problems  of  unprecedented  vastness,  com- 
plexity and  moment  without  having  added  to  them  a  prob- 
lem which  in  complexity  and  vastness  would  surpass  any 
problem  in  connection  with  the  war  with  which  it  is  now 
confronted. 

The  problem  of  transportation  during  the  war  can  be 
solved  by  the  government  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
measures : 

1.  Relieve  the  railways  of  the  law-made  restrictions 
which  now  interfere  at  every  turn  with  their  efforts  to  operate 
the  existing  facilities  to  their  maximum  capacity. 

2.  Give  the  present  managements  of  the  railways  un- 
stinted encouragement  and  support  in  the  efforts  they  are 
making  to  render  to  the  government  and  the  public  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  useful  transportation  service. 

3.  Recognize  the  fact  that  as  a  war  measure  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  let  the  railways  of  this  country  have  all  the  labor, 
and  all  the  materials  and  equipment  they  need,  as  it  is  to 
furnish  materials  and  equipment  to  the  railways  of  our 
European  allies. 

4.  Grant  the  advances  in  rates  which  are  necessary  to 
enable  our  railways  to  meet  their  advancing  expenses  and 
taxes  and  also  make  such  increases  in  their  facilities  as  are 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  support  the  rising  flood  of  traffic 
which  is  being  poured  upon  them  by  the  government  and 
the  public. 

The  adoption  of  a  less  liberal,  comprehensive  and  con- 
structive program  will  result  in  national  disaster. 

The  railways,  ever  since  we  entered  the  war,  have  been 
doing  their  part  and  doing  it  under  difficulties,  discourage- 
ments and  hardships  such  as  have  been  encountered  by  no 
other  industrial  or  governmental  agency.  When  will  the 
government,  in  the  interest  of  the  industrial  and  militar}' 
efficiency  of  America,  remove  these  difficulties  and  discour- 
agements and  reduce  these  hardships? 


RAILWAY  MILEAGE  AND  THE  SCRAP 
MARKET 

'T'HE  pri'sent  high  prices  of  materials  and  the  scarcity  of 
■^  certain  materials  at  any  price  have  brought  about  condi- 
tions which,  while  unique,  are  not  without  certain  favorable 
aspects  for  the  roads.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  high 
price  of  scrap  which,  while  lower  now  than  a  few  months  ago, 
is  still  much  above  normal.  The  obvious  and  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  condition  has  been  the  collection  and  sale  of  all  of 
the  scrap  accumulated  on  the  property  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  these  high  prices. 

This  has  been  carried  even  further  on  a  number  of  roads 
where  materials  have  been  made  available  for  sale  which 
would  not  ordinarily  have  been  released  for  a  year  or  two. 
As  an  instance  a  number  of  roads  have  held  in  stock  con- 
siderable quantities  of  second-hand  rail  released  from  main 
line  service.  In  general  this  material  has  been  used  to  relay 
branch  lines  according  to  a  fi.xed  program  extending  over  a 
number  of  years.  The  rails  and  fastenings  released  on  these 
branch  lines  are  ordinarily  too  light  for  further  use  under 
the  modern  heavy  equipment  and  they  are,  therefore,  sold 
for  scrap.  One  road  which  had  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
second  hand  rail  in  stock  pushed  its  improvement  program 
ahead  and  relaid  practically  all  of  this  rail  in  its  branch 
lines  this  year,  finding  that  it  was  able  to  supply  the  new 
fastenings  required  and  then  to  show  a  net  profit  of  consid- 
erably over  $1,000  per  mile,  after  deducting  all  labor  and 
other  charges  directlv  incident  to  this  work.    This  was  made 
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possible  through  the  high  prices  now  being  received  for  scrap 
rails  and  fastenings,  the  second  hand  rail  having  been 
charged  out  at  the  normal  price  at  which  it  was  being  car- 
ried on  the  books. 

Another  development  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the 
scrap  market  has  been  the  abandonment  and  sale  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  lines  for  the  scrap  materials  they  contained. 
Several  bankrupt  roads  have  recently  secured  the  consent  of 
the  courts  to  abandon  service  and  sell  their  properties  to 
parties  who  purchased  them  solely  for  the  track  materials 
and  equipment.  So  far  as  we  have  learned,  this  procedure 
has  been  followed  only  where  the  entire  line  has  been  in- 
solvent and  where  little  or  no  hope  was  held  out  for  the  fu- 
ture. However,  the  same  lack  of  returns  is  to  be  found  on 
many  l)ranch  lines  which  form  parts  of  systems,  which  as  a 
whole  are  solvent.  These  branch  lines  constitute  drains  on 
the  more  prosperous  portions  of  these  systems  and  in  many 
instances  are  of  no  more  present  necessity  than  the  inde- 
pendent lines  which  are  being  taken  up.  It  would  seem  a 
logical  development  of  present  conditions  that  these  roads 
should  endeavor  to  secure  release  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing the  operation  of  these  more  unremunerative  branch 
lines.  Fortunately  conditions  with  respect  to  materials  have 
not  become  so  acute  in  this  country  as  in  Canada,  where  a 
considerable  mileage  of  tracks  has  been  taken  up  to  secure 
the  supplies  needed  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  on  the  French 
war  front.  If  conditions  should  become  such  that  similar 
action  would  be  necessary  in  this  country  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  a  considerable  mileage  of  branch  lines  could 
be  taken  up  and  the  materials  diverted  to  better  use,  and  that 
after  the  crisis  had  passed,  the  lines  would  never  be  rebuilt. 
Even  though  present  conditions  do  not  require  such  radical 
action  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  advisability  of  elim- 
inating waste  of  this  character. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Electric  Rnituav  Transfortation.  By  Henry  W.  Blake,  editor,  "Electric 
Railway  Journal,"  and  Walter  Jackson,  business  manager,  formerly 
associate  editor  "Electric  Railway  Journal."  First  edition.  470  pages, 
120  illustrations.  6'A  by  914  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  McGraw- 
Hill   Book  Company,  239  West  39th   Street,  New  York. 

This  is  the  first  book  to  our  knowledge  devoted  to  the  trans- 
portation methods  and  practices  of  electric  railways.  Most 
of  the  accounts  of  electric  railway  transportation  practices 
which  are  mentioned  in  this  book  have  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Transporta- 
tion and  Traffic  Association,  or  in  the  columns  of  electric 
railway  press.  The  efforts  of  the  authors  of  the  present  vol- 
ume have  been  devoted  to  making  this  information  more 
readily  available  in  book  form  and  adding  such  comment  of 
their  own  as  seemed  to  them  of  possible  help  to  the  operating 
man. 

The  book  contains  chapters  on  Organization  and  Defi- 
nition; Adjustment  of  Service  to  Traffic;  Accelerating  Traffic 
Movement  Along  the  Line;  Accelerating  Traffic  Movement  on 
the  Car;  Car  Tvpes  in  Relation  to  Traffic;  City  Timetables — 
Preliminaries;  Interurban  Schedules  and  and  Despatching; 
Fare;  Gas-Electric  Practices  and  Devices;  Public  Relation; 
Promotion  of  Passenger  Traffic;  Traffic  Signs  for  Car,  Sta- 
tion and  Road — Information  for  the  Public;  Competition; 
Freight  and  Express  Business;  Selection  and  Training  of 
Men;  Wages  and  Wage  Agreements;  Welfare  Work;  Dis- 
cipline of  Train  Men;  Forms  of  Extra  Pay.  .\11  of  these 
subjects  are  taken  up  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  anything  that  an  operating  man  on  an  electric 
railway  is  interested  in  that  is  not  discussed  in  this  volume. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated,  the  various  problems  relating  to 
the  subjects  just  enumerated  are  thoroughly  covered  and  the 
practice  followed  by  certain  electric  railroads,  or  groups  of 
roads,  in  regard  to  a  given  subject,  is  given. 


REDUCED  FREIGHT  RATES  TO  IMPROVE  CAR 
LOADING 

Roanoke.    V'a. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  liave  no  doubt  many  students  of  conditions  created  by 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the  war,  especially  as 
they  affect  and  are  affected  by  railway  transport,  have  been 
impressed  by  the  extraordinar)'  results  apparent  from  the 
campaign  for  heavier  car  loading  and  have  wondered  into 
how  hard  straits  ordinary  business  would  have  been  forced 
by  the  sudden  absorption  of  railway  facilities  for  movement 
of  war  material,  had  there  not  been  this  waste  of  car  space 
to  fall  back  on. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the  lack  of  economy 
in  railway  operation  incident  to  light  loading  of  cars  in  the 
past,  and  the  resultant  loss  to  shippers  who  pay  the  freight, 
is  simply  chargeable  to  failure  to  advance  the  minimum  car- 
load ratings  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  car  capacity.  I 
feel,  however,  that  this  is  not  wholly  true  by  any  means, 
although  there  are  doubtless  many  cases  where  an  increased 
minimum  for  carload  shipments  would  not  be  harmful. 
There  are  many  shippers  and  many  communities  that  could 
not  bear  an  increase  in  the  carload  minima  for  certain  com- 
modities, and  their  inability  to  move  traffic  would  inevitably 
result  detrimentally  to  the  general  public,  both  producing 
and  purchasing. 

Viewed  from  a  broad  standpoint,  therefore,  it  would  appear 
that  the  room  for  economy  in  peace  times,  as  well  as  in  time 
of  war,  lies  with  the  transport  of  traffic  bet\veen  communities 
and  between  those  shippers  and  consignees  that  are  able  to 
handle  capacity  carloads  or  cars  loaded  above  the  minimum 
weights  specified  for  carload  ratings.  At  present  the  test  of 
patriotism  and  business  necessity  on  account  of  car  shortage 
is  being  applied.  In  ordinary  times  there  must  be  other  , 
inducement. 

Carload  freight  is  carried  for  lower  freight  rates  than 
1.  c.  1.  Why  not  apply  the  same  principle,  i.  e.,  "cost  of 
the  service,"  and  while  continuing  the  minimum  carload 
rating  as  a  designation  of  the  least  weight  for  which  a  car 
can  be  furnished,  to  allow  a  percentage  reduction  in  the 
freight  rate  per  100  pounds  for  each  10,000  pounds  loaded 
in  a  car  beyond  the  minimum  specified.  If  this  were  done 
many  shippers  would  be  able  to  employ  more  labor  neces- 
sary to  load  cars  heavier,  and  many  consignees  would  acquire 
greater  storage  facilities  for  their  material.  The  railways 
would  be  relieved  of  a  large  economic  loss  now  inequitably 
distributed  among  shippers,  producers  and  purchasers;  and 
in  figuring  this  loss  tlie  large  sums  necessary  for  putting 
in  service  freight  terminals  and  power  must  be  considered 
along  with  the  investment  in  freight  car  equipment. 

Careful  study  of  this  proposition  will,  I  believe,  indicate 
that  it  would  in  no  case  work  any  injustice  or  unreasonable 
discrimination  against  any  part  of  the  public  interested  in 
rail  transportation.  It  is  a  counter-proposition  to  that  of 
raising  the  minimum  carload  ratings,  which  latter,  if  done, 
would  strengthen  the  "middleman,"  and  no  thinking  person 
wants  to  do  that. 

In\-estigation  of  Queenstown  Railways. — The 
Queen.stown  Government  Railways  are  the  latest  to  be  the 
subject  of  an  investigation.  ^Messrs.  M.  Kirwan  and  .\rthur 
Cooper  have  been  appointed  a  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  and  reporting  on  the  administration. — 
The  Engineer,  London. 
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The  Employment  of  Women  in  Railroad  Work 

Number  Fast  Growing  in  "Housekeeping"  Departments 
and  Increase  in  Technical  Departments  is  Accelerating 

By  Stuart  Bready 

Special   Agent,   Philadelphia,   Baltimore  &  Washington,   Wilmington,  Del. 


TODAY  we  are  all  thrilled  with  the  desire  to  co-operate, 
to  give  of  our  energy,  to  sacrifice  in  any  patriotic  and 
democratic  way  that  may  help  us  in  our  purpose  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Imperial  German  Government.  The 
women  are  playing  no  small  part  in  this  purpose,  and  the 
working  out  of  the  entire  situation  both  here  and  abroad, 
during  and  after  the  war,  will  be  well  worth  watching. 

What  is  expected  of  all  of  us  calls  to  mind  a  legend.  It 
is  the  story  of  an  artist  who  painted  a  picture.  Other  artists 
had  painted  pictures  which  were  much  more  notable  than 
his,  but  this  had  a  particular  red  glow  upon  it,  and  as  the 
people  came  and  went,  they  admired  the  picture,  they  liked 
the  glow.  They  said,  "I  wonder  where  he  got  his  color 
from,"  and  one  day  they  asked  and  he  said,  "I  cannot  tell 
you."  And  ever  the  artist  went  on  painting,  and  he  became 
whiter  and  whiter,  and  his  picture  became  redder  and  redder. 
One  day  they  came  in  and  found  him  dead  before  his  easel, 
and  they  looked  to  see  if  they  could  discover  the  secret  of 
this  wonderful  red  color,  but  they  found  nothing  which  they 
did  not  already  have.  But  when  they  took  him  up  to  put 
his  grave-clothes  upon  him  they  found  above  his  heart  the 
marks  of  a  wound,  healed  by  death,  which  heals  many 
things.  And  they  buried  him  and  he  was  soon  forgotten, 
but  his  picture  lived  on  forever.  And  still  the  people  said, 
"I  wonder  where  he  got  his  color  from."  That  is  a  legend. 
But  it  has  a  lesson  for  all  who  would  paint  a  picture  which 
will  be  enduring.  We  must  put  all  our  energy,  our  life's 
blood,  into  the  thing  we  are  doing.  In  this  war,  we  caimot 
hope  to  paint  a  picture  which  shall  endure  for  democracy 
in  all  ages  without  such  whole-hearted  sacrificial  help  on 
the  part  of  the  women  as  \vell  as  the  men.  And  this  they 
are  willingly  giving  us,  more  and  more. 

ad  before   the   New   York   Railroad   Club,   No- 


The  position  of  women  before  the  war  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine. The  majority  of  women  did  not  earn  wage  or  salary, 
the  minority  did.  The  majority  were  married,  the  minorit}' 
were  not.  The  majority  were  economically  dependent,  the 
minority  were,  through  inheritance  or  wage-earning,  inde- 
pendent. The  war  has  led  to  changes  in  conditions  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  which  cannot  definitely  be  foretold.  In  the 
last  two  years  skilled  labor  has  become  scarcer  and  scarcer. 
Employers  have  been  compelled  to  put  w^omen  at  work  w^hich 
in  ordinar}'  times  they  would  have  been  thought  incapable 
of  performing.  Pre-war  conditions  can  never  be  re-estab- 
lished, and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  unwise  to  desire  them. 
Instead  of  clinging  to  the  past  we  ought  to  plan  boldly  for 
better  and  more  permanent  ideals,  where  all  shall  have  the 
liberty  of  assuming  full  responsibility  for  their  own  lives. 
The  cry  of  "equal  pay  for  equal  work"  raised  by  women  to 
protect  their  interests  is  but  an  expression  of  consciousness 
of  ability  to  render  service.  It  expresses  self-respect  and  a 
revulsion  against  under-valuation  in  the  eyes  of  the  stronger 
sex. 

Europe  has  for  a  century  been  accustomed  to  seeing  women 
as  laborers  in  the  fields,  in  vineyards,  as  tradespeople,  at 
railroad  crossings.  It  has  today  no  feeling  of  pity  for  them. 
It  simply  sees  results.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  time  when 
the  laboring  man  in  France  watched  the  woman  laborer  with 
jealousy,  even  as  many  men  in  this  country  are  doing  today, 
feeling  that  success  for  her  meant  lower  wages  and  fewer 
opportunities  for  him,  but  today  he  feels  not  so.  Instead 
he  acknowledges  the  situation.  A  Frenchman  who  had 
traveled  through  his  country  during  the  recent  harvest,  ob- 
.serving  the  well-nurtured  crops,  said,  "Would  it  not  be  a 
good  thing  to  keep  the  men  at  war?" 

However,  we  in  America  cannot  hope  immediately  to  suc- 
ceed in  what  has  taken  a  century  of  experimentation  elsewhere 
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to  develop.  The  problem  for  us  is  a  new  one.  It  is  as  yet  in 
its  infancy.  We  have  still  to  leam  what  it  may  mean.  To 
secure  real  efficiency  the  woman  must  be  carefully  studied, 
instructed  and  disciplined.  Special  facilities  must  be  pro- 
vided for  her  comfort  and  convenience,  and  all  this  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  supervision,  time  and  expense.  Proc- 
esses may  often  need  to  be  simplified,  the  result  being  an 
unusual  subdivision  of  operations  in  order  to  enable  several 
women  to  perform  work  heretofore  done  as  a  whole  by  one 
man. 

Of  primal  and  evident  importance  in  tlie  problem,  is  the 
fact  that  woman  is  fundamentally  and  constitutionally  dif- 
ferent from  man.  She  speaks  a  language  of  her  own,  is 
mentally  and  physically  differently  endowed  by  nature. 
Recognizing  this  as  an  obvious  fact,  we  may  divide  all  rail- 
road work  so  far  as  female  labor  is  concerned,  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes : 

First:  In  the  departments  which  we  will  term  railroad 
housekeeping,  there  seem  no  reasons  why  the  service  of 
women  should  not  be  generally  acceptable,  and  of  far-reach- 
ing importance,  provided  the  traditions  of  the  railroads  (and 
may  ."v\'e  say  in  passing,  in  some  respects  the  railroads  have 
been 'smothered  in  cobwebs  of  traditions),  can  be  broken 
through.  I'liere  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  domestic  condition  of  the  railroad 
including  the  cleaning  of  cars,  selling  of  tickets,  dispensing 
of  information,  marking  of  bulletin  boards,  performing  of 
minor,  semi-important  and  important  clerical  duties  of  all 
so-called  indoor  departments.  The  most  notable  instance  of 
woman's  progress  in  railroad  work  in  this  regard  is  that  of 
Miss  Oden  nf  Davenport,  Iowa,  who  entered  the  emplo\-  of 


Unloading    Scrap   Wood    at    Thompson    Shop,    Pennsylvania 
Railroad 

the  Western  Union  as  a  clerk,  became  an  operator,  and  is 
now  the  Tri-Cit}'  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Burlington  in  that 
State. 

Second:  On  the  technical,  mechanical  and  working  side 
there  is  quite  another  question.  The  "neat  handed  Phyllis" 
is  by  nature  unfitted  for  all  work  that  may  present  itself  in 
such  departments.  It  is  on  the  technical  side  that  most 
study  will  have  to  be  made.  If  the  parts  to  be  handled  are 
not  too  heavy,  or  the  exertion  of  operating  various  mechanical 
appliances  does  not  require  too  much  physical  strength,  a 
woman  can  do  the  work  as  well  as  a  man,  and  frequently 
her  suppleness  of  hand  will  enable  her  to  perform  certain 
manual  operations  with  greater  ease  and  dexterity.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  mechanical  departments  still  other  con- 
siderations that  enter  into  the  question,  such  as  liability  to 


injury,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  woman's  mind  does  not  grasp 
the  mechanics  of  machinery  easily,  and  another,  the  fact  of 
the  necessity  of  long  sustained  physical  exertion,  in  many 
instances  requiring  her  to  stand  all  day.  In  England  this 
question  has  been  dealt  with  by  shortening  the  hours  of  work 
in  shops  where  women  are  employed. 

England  has  spent  much  time  and  effort  on  the  whole 
problem  of  women  in  mechanical  labor,  and  as  a  matter  of 
interest,  I  have  inserted  a  partial  list  of  processes,  prepared 
In-  the  Labor  Supply  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions, London,  in  connection  with  tool  room  and  precision 
work,  upon  which  women  are  successfully  employed: 

Cutters: — Operating  backing-off  lathe;  turning  on  turret  lathe;  all  grind- 
ing operations;  drilling;  sand  blasting,  and  annealing. 

Dies    and    Punches: — Operating    turret,    cnv^tan    an'!    centr*'    !3*li'-«,    ^ire- 


A    Pennsylvania    Block    Signal    Operator    Delivering    Train 
Orders  to  a  Work  Train 

<i-iuii    grinders    and    drilling    machines;    turning,    boring,    facing   and    ream- 
-n^;   turning  in  chucking  lathe. 

J  Wills: — Parting  off,  turning  on  centre  lathe,  grinding  and  fluting  twist 
drills. 

Fitting  and  Assembling: — Tool  room  work  and  cutters  of  all  kinds, 
e.p..  fitting,  facing  cutters,  milling  cutters,  filing  split  bolt  for  capstan 
lathe.      Fitting  and  assembling  cutter  bars. 

Cages: — Grinding,   milling,   fitting  and  engraving. 

Marhing-Off: — Marking  off  all  parts  not  too  heavy  for  women  to  handle. 

Reamers: — Turning,  .milling,  backing  off,  fluting,  polishing  and  glazing 
all  types  of  reamers. 

Saws: — Milling,  hardening,  punching,  setting,  cleaning  and  packing  hack 
saw  blades;  hardening  and  tempering  fret  saws;  sharpening  band  and 
circular  saws. 

Irst-picees: — Operating   lathes,    bending,    shearing,    planing,    shaping    and 

iiUing  machines,  and  precision  grinding  machines,  upon  test  pieces  of 
.11   kinds. 

J  esling: — Applying  the  bending  and  shearing  test  to  steel  test  pieces. 

rations  IVorh: — Operating  lathes  on  rough  and  finished  turning;  uni- 
\'frsal  I'lain  and  slot  milling  machines;  shaping,  planing  and  slotting  nia- 
chiiies;  hardening  with  muffle  furnace  and  color  chart,  cvitting  tools  of 
varion.*;  kinds;  grinding  work  in  lathe,  on  relieving  cutter,  and  polishing 
to  limit  of  0.0005  in.;   viewing,  gaging  and  inspecting. 

I  also  submit  another  list  of  processes  in  connection  with 
structural  engineering  and  the  manufacture  of  boilers  of  all 
kinds,  upon  which  women  are  successfully  employed  in 
England : 

Angle  Straightening  Machine: — Steel  girders,  steel  rails. 

Boiler  and  Condenser  Tubes: — Cutting,  rounding,  trimming,  shaping  and 
plotting;  screwing,  facing  and  finishing;  bending,  heating  by  gas  and 
hydraulic  testing;  inserting  and  packing  tubes  in  condensers  and  oil 
coolers. 

Biiffinf  and  Grinding  Maehines: — Plates,  angle  and  cover  plates  for 
structural  steel  work. 

Drilling: — Drills  for  all  parts  of  steel  structural  work  from  the  smallest 
gusset  plates  to  rolled  steel  joists  up  to  30  feet  long;  vertical  drills;  radial 
drills;  plates  for  lattice  girder  for  railroad  bridge;  steel  girders  for  over- 
head travelling  crane:  steel  work  for  run  ways;  holes  in  boiler  end  plates; 
batterv   drills;   pneumatic   drills. 

£u'i<-  Plate  Planing  Machine: — Boiler  plates,  general  work  up  to  24  x  » 
ftit    X    -U    inch;   steel    plates   for   railroad   bridges,   etc. 

C'peralions   Upon   Ferrules. 

Foundry    Work, 

Horizontal  Boring  Machines: — Boiler  flues. 

IJot  Bending  Machine. 
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Laboring: — Steel  erectors'  laborers;  general  laboring  and  assisting  in  engi- 
neering and  blacksmith  shops. 

Unloading  from  Canal  Barges.  Truclis,  Etc. 

Oiling   Railway   Parts. 

Cleaning  Locomotives. 

Plate  Laying: — l-'or  light  gage  railways  in  works  and  yards. 

Milling: — Boiler  parts  of  all  kinds. 

Punching  Machine: — Wrought  iron  bars;  steel  girders;  junction  and 
tie  plates. 

Repair  Shop,  Boiler: — Taking  various  parts  to  pieces;  marking  off  their 
own  drilling  work;  drilling,  turning,  planing  and  shaping  the  parts  and 
re-assembling  the  job. 

Shearing  Machines: — Shearing  small  steel  plates  and  acting  as  helper. 

Surfacing   Machine: — Boiler   flue   flanges. 

yarious  Work: — Driving  steel  hammers;  all  engraving  work  on  boilers; 
assembling  bolts  and  nuts;  oxy-acetylene  cutting  light  plates;  fire-hardening 
small  steel  parts;  electro-galvanizing;  all  painting;  maintenance  work 
scraping,  brushing  and  tarring;  storekeeping;  recording  in-coming  and  out- 
going material:  assisting  in  power  house;  driving  crane  in  boiler  shops, 
and  structural  engineering  shops. 

These  lists  show  to  what  extent  England  has  developed 
female  labor,  and  while  we  have  not,  on  the  railroads  of  this 
country,  reached  anywhere  near  this  wide  diversity  of  labor, 
as  the  war  goes  on  we  are  finding  the  number  of  different 
occupations  increasing,  most  slowly  of  course  in  the  tech- 
nical lines,  but  undeniably  increasing  in  all  lines. 

To  indicate  this  gradual  increase,  I  append  a  table  show- 
ing by  occupations  the  number  of  female  employees  on  the 
lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  east  of  Pittsburgh,  for 
five  months  beginning  May  1,  1917. 

Statemt-Nt    Showing    by    Occupations   and    Months    Number    of    Female 
Employees  (>n  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Numberof  Female  Employees  1917 

'..     Sept. 


July 


Agents    

Asst.    manager   telegraph    school.. 

Attendants— B.  of  I 

Attendants— parcel   room    

Attendants— station    

Attendants— store    room    

Attendants— tool    room    

Battery  women    

Boilermaker's    helper    

Cashiers   and  assistants 

Chainwomen    

Chaperons     

Qeaners — car    

Cleaners — office    

Cleaners' — station     

Clerks  and   stenographers 

Comptometer    operators    

Cook  s 

Despatchers — locomotive    

Distributors— Pullman  space   

Draughtswomen 

Draughting   apprentices    

Elevator  operators    

Gang    leaders    

Hammer  operators   

Janitresses     

Kitchen — dishwashers     

Kitchen— helpers     

Kitchen — pantry  women    

Laborers     

Machine    hands     

Machinists    

Matrons — regulars   and  extras 

Maids— regulars  and  assistants 

Messengers  and  asst.    messengers 

Painters    

Seamstresses    

Shop    hands    

Signalwomen  and  as.  signalwomen 

Stewardesses     

Telcg.  and  teleg.  block  operators.. 
Telegraph  operators— students  ... 
Telep.  and  telep.  block  operators.. 

Telephone  operators— P.  B.  exc 

Tenders— bridge     

Tenders— switch    

Ticket    sellers   and   clerks 

Tinsmith    helpers    

Tracers     

Typists     

Upholsterers    

Warehousewomen    

Watchwomen — crossing     


Total    1494  1945  252,';  3114  3730 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  greatest  increases  are  notice- 
able in  those  departments  which  I  have  earlier  designated 
as  pertaining  to  the  housekeeping  of  the  railroad,  it  is  also 
encouraging  to  notice  a  slow  but  distinct  rise  in  the  number 
of  those  engaged  in  the  technical  lines,  such  as  shop  hands, 
laborers,  painters,  warehousewomen,  etc.  It  will  also  be 
seen  from  the  tabulation  that  the  total  for  September  1   is 


more  than  twice  that  for  May  1.  While  the  figures  for  Octo- 
ber 1  are  not  yet  obtainable,  the  increase  will  be  approxi- 
mately 35  per  cent  in  advance  of  the  September  1  figures. 
For  the  present  certainly,  the  Pennsylvania  is  proceeding  in 
the  employment  of  women  at  a  careful  and  conservative  rate, 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  problem.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  telegraph,  a  school  of 
telegraphy  has  been  established  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  al- 
ready well  attended,  and  is  producing  most  excellent  results. 
In  all  departments,  various  matters  of  organization  have 
been  given  much  thought.  On  certain  divisions  where  any 
considerable  number  of  women  have  been  employed,  matrons 
are  maintained,  whose  duties  require  them  to  look  after  the 
general  welfare  of  the  women.  The  general  superintendent 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  has  issued  in- 
structions that  a  modest  and  suitable  attire  must  be  worn  at 
all  times.  On  the  Maryland  division  the  superintendent  has 
issued  orders  that  no  women  who  are  under  the  age  of  25 
shall  be  taken  on.  The  reasons  for  this  will  doubtless  sug- 
gest themselves  to  your  own  minds.     The  matter  of  apparel 


115  Checking    Counter,    Pittsburgh    Station    Baggage    Room 


for  those  in  the  shops  has,  according  to  the  job,  assumed  the 
utmost  simplicity,  and  in  many  cases  because  of  the  liabilit)' 
of  dresses  catching  in  machinery,  overalls  have  been  adopted. 
.\  woman  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  designed  a  new 
jumper  garment  for  women  who  work  in  the  shops  and  has 
recommended  that  they  wear  the  spiral  puttees  now  so  much 
in  evidence  on  the  soldiers. 

After  the  war  is  ended  will  women  continue  to  seek  this 
kind  of  employment?  Will  greater  wages  be  granted  them 
than  at  present?  Again,  what  will  become  of  the  multitude 
of  men  with  families  to  support  when  they  return  from  the 
war  and  find  their  places  taken  by  women,  mostly  unmar- 
ried? The  necessities  of  the  present  are  laying  foundations 
for  future  problems  of  a  ver}'  serious,  if  not  revolutionary 
character.  In  Canada.  France,  England,  and  also  in  Ger- 
many, the  movement  is  largely  on  a  patriotic  basis.  It  is 
rapidly  assuming  the  same  proportions  here.  Certain  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  are  encouraging  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  employees  who  have  "'come  across,"  to  fill  the 
places  of  tlie  departed  ones  on  the  plea  that  any  woman 
who  by  working  releases  a  man,  or  equips  a  man  for  fight- 
ing, does  national  war  service.    A  million  women  to  take  the 
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place  of  a  million  men  soon  to  go  to  France,  are  to  be  card- 
indexed  throughout  the  country  by  the  National  Defense 
Council  Committee.  Every  woman  over  16  years  of  age  will 
be  asked  to  register,  to  check  from  a  list  of  154  occupations 
those  for  which  she  has  had  training  or  those  for  which  she 
wishes  to  be  trained  and  to  indicate  whether  she  will  serve 
for  salary,  expenses  or  as  a  volunteer. 

However,  all  this  is  an  emergency  measure,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  railroads  for  the  most  part,  have  not  and  cannot 
formulate  any  definite  plans  for  post-bellum  days.  To  a 
casual  onlooker,  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  women  at 
least  will  remain  in  their  new  places.  Some  have  already  been 
promoted.  By  the  close  of  the  war  others  will  be  still  higher 
in  rank.  They  may  have  become  so  important  a  part  of  the 
organization,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  remove  them.  Their 
effect  on  the  morale  of  an  office  will  in  many  instances  be 
difficult  to  overlook.  In  work  requiring  patience — work 
which  might  be  called  monotonous — they  will  doubtless  have 
proved  more  patient  than  men.  They  are  proving  so  today. 
In  dealings  with  the  public  on  occasions  where  a  man  would 
terminate  a  situation  in  a  wordy  war,  the  female  will  more 
often  have  acted  with  despatch  and  diplomacy.  She  is  at 
least  willing,  quick  witted  and  as  a  rule  always  "on  the  job." 
Besides  she  is  more  often  a  "sticker"  than  a  "floater,"  re- 
maining ordinarily  in  one  job  a  greater  length  of  time  than 
a  man.  The  argument  that  women  will  work  for  less  money 
and  thus  lower  wages  and  crowd  out  the  men  is  untrue.  In 
certain  classes  of  work  the  average  woman  today  believes  her- 
self the  equal,  if  not  in  many  instances  the  superior  in  earn- 
ing capacity.  Two  years  ago  in  England  women  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Railwaymen's  Union  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber have  joined. 

So  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned,  it  is  extremely  un- 


A  Woman  Attendant  in  the  Pennsylvania  Storehouse  at 
Renova,  Pa. 

likel}-  that  they  will  be  slow  to  see  that  there  are  certain  fields 
of  labor  in  which  women  are  l^y  nature  peculiarly  unfitted 
to  enter,  particularly  certain  technical  lines;  but  it  is  just  as 
certain  that  the  railroads  will  be  quick  to  discover  their  ex- 
cellent qualities  and  their  possibilities  in  the  lines  in  which 
they  have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  "made  good." 

Discussion 
The  value  of  paying  careful  attention  to  the  education  of 
women  employed  in  railroad  work,  for  the  performance  of 
their  specific  duties,  was  referred  to  several  times  in  the  dis- 
cussion. It  was  suggested  that  the  benefits  obtained  from 
the  instructions  given  women  emplo}'ees  might  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  in  drawing  attention  to  what  might  be  accom- 


jjlished  if  similar  methods  were  extended  to  all  new  em- 
ployees. 

The  experiences  of  the  Canadian  railways  and  the  muni- 
tions manufacturers  in  England  were  referred  to.  In  Can- 
ada, where  women  are  extensively  employed  in  railroad 
shops,  it  has  been  found  that  the  best  results  have  been  ob- 
tained where  matrons  are  employed  to  exercise  general  super- 
vision over  the  women  and  to  look  after  their  welfare.  Special 
attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
rest  room  facilities,  so  that  the  women  may  have  a  comfort- 
able and  attractive  place  to  congregate  by  themselves  during 
the  noon  hour. 

In  England,  with  a  population  of  about  42,000,000  people, 


Women    Employed   in   the   Tool    Room   at   the    Wilmington 
(Del.)  Shops  of  the  P.  B.  &  W. 

more  than  1,000,000  women  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions  of  war  alone.  By  a  well  developed  policy 
of  dilution  of  skilled  labor,  extraordinary  results  in  in- 
creasing output  have  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a 
growing  shortage  of  skilled  mechanics.  Women  have  been 
employed  to  replace  men  wherever  the  men  can  be  used  to 
|ierform  more  skilled  operations.  The  number  of  operations 
u(|uiring  high  skill  have  been  reduced  wherever  possible  by 
iiigher  specialization. 


Post-War  Railway  Problems. — Few  after-the-war 
problems  are  so  fascinating  as  those  connected  with  the  re- 
building of  railways  destroyed  or  damaged  in  accordance 
with  military  plans.  Detailed  figures  regarding  the  neces- 
sary reconstruction  work  are  naturally  not  available,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  mileage  concerned  is  in  territory  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  data  would  be  insuf- 
ficient by  themselves.  First  of  all,  while  in  France  and 
iklgium  the  problem  is  mainly  one  of  replacing  and  repair- 
ing systems  quite  adequate  if  they  be  restored  to  pre-war 
'  nnditions,  in  Russia,  Poland,  Serbia  and  Roumania  it  will 
'<■  necessary  not  only  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  war,  but 
ilso  to  extend  networks  which  liefore  tlie  war  were  not  up 
to  standard  of  twentieth  century  requirements.  In  all  tliese 
countries,  deficiencies  in  working  stock  will  also  require  to 
be  made  good.  Where  the  mileage  of  a  country's  railways 
is  insufficient,  the  supply  of  locomotives,  passenger  and 
freight  cars  will  have  to  be  increased  in  proportion  to  new 
construction,  while  in  France  and  Belgium — probably  in 
Serbia  and  Poland  as  well — the  problem  is  complicated  by 
the  German  seizure  of  working  stock,  much  of  which  is  being 
operated  far  from  its  usual  territory.  The  restoration  of 
this  loot,  or  the  payment  of  indemnities  in  lieu  thereof,  will 
not  be  the  least  important  question  for  international  jurists  to 
solve  when  peace  terms  are  being  discussed.  Other  post-\yar 
railway  problems  are  the  Russian  gage  question,  the  linking 
up  of  the  railways  of  Greece  w^ith  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  the  l)est  methods  of  utilizing  the  Bagdad  Railway  as  a 
through  route  to  the  East.  .\s  to  the  future  of  the  Bagdad 
line,  we  may  certainly  hazard  the  prediction  that  it  will  not 
remain  under  German  ownership  or  control. — Railway 
Gazette,  London. 


Non-Essential  Transportation  May  Be  Curtailed 

Not  an  Admission  of  Failure — Traffic  Still  Growing — 
Ways  of  Still  Further  Increasing  Railroad  Efficiency 


POINTING  out  that  transportation  conditions,  unless 
more  vigorously  dealt  with  by  all  concerned,  will  grow 
more  acute  in  the  near  future,  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  on  November  15  issued  a  statement  saying  that  the 
time  may  be  almost  here  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish in  railway  transportation  between  things  that  are 
essential  and  things  that  are  not  essential.  The  statement 
also  made  public  the  fact  that  the  war  board  has  furnished 
to  Judge  Lovett,  the  administrative  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  priority  of  shipments  act,  and  to  Dr.  Garfield, 
the  government  fuel  administrator,  at  their  request,  a  list 
compiled  by  a  committee  of  railway  traffic  officers  showing 
commodities,  the  transportation  of  which  is  regarded  as 
non-essential  under  present  conditions.  One  part  of  this 
list  is  made  up  of  about  450  commodities  whose  transpor- 
tation, it  is  believed,  could  be  dispensed  with  without  any 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  public.  Another  part  contains 
about  75  commodities  which  it  is  believed  the  public  could 
dispense  with,  but  not  without  inconvenience.  How  many  of 
these  commodities  shall  be  denied  transportation,  the  state- 
ment said,  is  a  matter  for  the  priority  director  and  the  fuel 
administrator  to  determine.  If  the  non-essential  commodi- 
ties are  eliminated,  the  board  has  no  doubt  that  the  railways 
can  transport  all  commodities  required  by  the  government 
in  carrying  on  the  war  and  by  the  people  for  their  subsist- 
ence and  comfort. 

The  list  of  commodities  regarded  as  non-essential  has  not 
yet  been  made  public  and  probably  will  not  be  until  Judge 
Lovett  and  Dr.  Garfield  have  given  further  consideration 
to  the  matter.  Judge  Lovett  issued  a  statement  on  No- 
vember 17,  apparently  designed  to  set  at  rest  fears  that  any 
commodities  would  be  denied  transportation  for  the  pres- 
ent, saying: 

"While  the  situation  may  change,  I  am  not  at  this  time 
contemplating  any  further  action  with  respect  to  transpor- 
tation of  non-essentials.  Priority  Order  No.  2,  with  re- 
gard to  open-top  cars,  went  as  far  as  it  seemed  wise  to  go 
in  dealing  with  that  problem  by  restricting  the  transporta- 
tion of  non-essentials.  Conditions,  however,  will  be  con- 
stantly observed.  Whether  the  coal  shortage  requires  re- 
striction of  the  coal  supply  of  non-essential  industries  is  a 
question  for  the  fuel  administrator,  Dr.  Garfield,  to  deter- 
mine; and  if  any  priority  orders  become  necessary  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  policy  in  that  regard,  they  will  be  made 
only  upon  his  request. 

"As  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  apart  from  my  action 
under  the  Priority  Act  with  respect  to  transportation,  I  may 
say  that  the  industries  of  the  country  would  seem  to  be 
justified  in  assuming  from  the  action  of  the  board  in  the 
matter  of  copper  and  steel  prices  and  its  record  generally 
to  date,  that  it  is  the  desire  and  policy  of  the  board  care- 
fully and  liberally  to  conserve  the  interest  and  welfare  of  in- 
dustries. I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  board  will  take  no 
action  designed  to  eliminate  any  non-essential  industry  with- 
out reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard." 

In  making  the  announcement,  the  war  board  took  occa- 
sion to  make  to  the  public  a  frank  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  railway  situation  as  it  exists  and  the  means  which 
it  believes  should  be  used  in  dealing  with  the  situation. 
This  statement  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  transportation  situation  is  becoming  the  subject  of 
growing  public  uneasiness  and  agitation.  Those  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  railways  realize  that  transportation 
conditions,  unless  more  vigorously  dealt  with   by   all  con- 
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cerned,  will  grow  more  acute.  Both  the  public  and  the 
managements  of  the  railways  must  courageously  face  the  fact 
that  under  the  trying  conditions  which  will  develop  this  win- 
ter it  probably  will  become  impossible  for  the  carriers  to 
handle  all  the  traffic  which  the  shipping  public  can  offer. 
The  number  of  unfilled  requisitions  for  freight  cars,  after 
having  largely  declined  between  May  1  and  Sept.  1,  in  spite 
of  a  vast  augmentation  of  traffic,  showed  an  increase  on 
October  1  and  a  further  increase  on  November  1.  The  main 
reason,  of  course,  why  the  railways  are  having  such  great 
difficulty  in  handling  all  the  traffic  is  that  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  its  volume,  and  that  this  still  con- 
tinues. Statistics  which  have  just  become  available  show 
that  in  the  months  of  April- August,  1917,  inclusive — those 
being  the  first  five  months  after  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  great  war — our  railways  handled  16  per  cent 
more  freight  traffic  than  in  the  same  months  of  1916,  which 
year  broke  all  records  up  to  that  time.  The  traffic  handled 
in  these  five  months  of  1917  was  50  per  cent  greater  than 
that  moved  in  the  same  months  of  1915;  and,  in  fact,  ex- 
ceeded the  total  traffic  moved  in  any  entire  year  prior  to 
1904.  When  the  statistics  for  September  are  available  they 
will  show  that  in  the  six  months  ending  with  that  month  the 
railways  handled  more  freight  traffic  than  in  any  entire  year 
prior  to  1907. 

"Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  figures  are  those  regard- 
ing the  movement  of  coal.  In  the  six  months,  May  to  Oc- 
tober, inclusive,  there  were  moved  150,000  more  carloads 
of  anthracite  than  in  the  same  months  of  1916,  an  increase 
of  18  per  cent,  and  751,000  more  carloads  of  bituminous 
and  lignite  coal  than  in  the  same  six  months  of  1916,  also 
an  increase  of  18  per  cent. 

"A  total  of  116,000  carloads  of  freight  have  had  to  be 
hauled  to  the  National  Army  and  National  Guard  camps; 
and  up  to  the  time  of  the  latest  report  over  17,000  carloads 
of  freight  had  been  handled  for  the  shipping  board. 

"The  railways  are  still  moving  a  total  freight  traffic  sur- 
passing any  ever  known  before,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  doing  this  with  almost  no  greater  facili- 
ties than  tliey  had  two  years  ago  and  under  conditions  which 
prevent  them  from  materially  increasing  their  facilities. 
Another  important  phase  of  the  situation  to  which  attention 
should  be  called  is  tliat  the  railways  this  year  have  had  to 
handle  the  largest  passenger  business  ever  known.  This  has 
been  a  serious  obstacle  to  needed  reductions  in  train  service. 
In  addition,  between  August  1  and  November  12  they  trans- 
ported 1,200.000  soldiers  to  training  camps,  cantonments 
and  points  of  embarkation.  This  troop  movement  involved 
the  use  of  approximately  2,750  special  trains. 

"This  large  passenger  traffic  and  the  troop  movement  have 
complicated  matters  and  increased  the  difficult^'  of  moving 
the  freight  traffic.  Large  troop  movements  are  still  being 
made,  and  the  railways  are  moving  to  the  training  camps 
and  cantonments  about  75,000  carloads  of  supplies  a  month. 
"These  facts  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  situation.  The 
railways  have  secured  much  more  service  from  every  track, 
ever}-  car,  even'  locomotive,  than  ever  before,  and  the  fact 
that  the  unfilled  requisitions  for  freight  cars  amounted  on 
November  1  to  only  140,000  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  traffic  reflects  great  credit  upon  their  performance. 
"Upon  this  record  of  actual  achievement  the  railroads 
rely  on  tlie  support  of  public  opinion,  despite  much  of  what 
Commissioner  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  characterized  as  unfair  criticism  from  the  people 
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who  are  trying  to  direct  attention  to  alleged  faults  of  the 
others,  in  order  to  avoid  having  their  own  shortcomings  and 
evil  doings  brought  into  the  light. 

"But  the  public  naturally  is  not  so  much  interested  in 
what  the  railways  have  done  as  it  is  in  what  they  probably 
will  be  able  to  do  during  the  coming  months.  The  course 
of  developments  is  forcing  those  responsible  for  their  opera- 
tion to  anticipate  that  probably  they  will  become  unable  to 
provide  transportation  for  all  the  classes  of  commodities 
which  they  have  been  moving. 

"The  situation  is  similar  to  that  in  other  industries.  The 
steel  manufacturers  cannot  produce  all  the  steel  needed;  the 
coal  mines  cannot  produce  all  the  coal  needed,  and  the 
farmers  have  not  produced  all  the  wheat  needed.  Other 
industries,  faced  by  similar  conditions,  under  the  sanction 
and  direction  of  the  government  are  reducing  the  amount  of 
fuel  and  materials  furnished  to  business  concerns  producing 
things  not  essential  to  carrying  on  the  war." 

Then  follows  the  announcement  regarding  the  proposed 
list  of  non-essential  commodities.  The  statement  adds  that 
"those  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  railways  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  conceding  that  the  transportation 
lines  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  They  are 
still  increasing  the  amount  of  traffic  they  are  handling,  and 
with  greater  exercise  of  skill  and  energy  by  railway  offi- 
cers and  employees  and  increased  co-operation  from  the 
shipping  public  and  government  officials,  including  the  reg- 
ulation authorities,  the  freight  service  rendered  can  still  be 
largely  augmented. 

"The  Railroads'  War  Board  is  issuing  to  railway  officers 
and  employees,  and  to  the  public,  detailed  suggestions  in 
addition  to  those  already  made  as  to  methods  by  which  this 
result  can  be  accomplished,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  these 
will  be  received  and  acted  upon  as  similar  suggestions  here- 
tofore made  have  been. 

"The  difficulties  with  which  the  railways  were  confronted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  very  great.  Some  of  these 
have  been  overcome.  The  increase  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  war  of  16  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  handled 
with  practically  no  increase  in  locomotives  or  cars,  was 
equivalent  to  the  addition  of  5,000  locomotives  and  360,000 
cars  to  the  number  in  service. 

"The  difficulties  now  confronting  the  railways  are  even 
greater  than  those  they  faced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
They  cannot  get  anywhere  near  all  the  men  they  need.  They 
have  lost  many  of  their  most  efficient  officers  and  employees 
because  of  their  enlistment  in  the  service  of  the  government 
and  other  reasons,  and  the  new  men,  of  course,  are  not  as 
efficient  as  those  we  have  lost.  It  is  impossible  for  the  car- 
riers to  get  the  materials  and  new  equipment  they  need  be- 
cause it  is  thought  by  those  in  authority  that  the  national 
welfare  demands  the  output  of  the  iron  and  steel  mills  and 
of  the  railway  equipment  concerns  be  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses. 

"Great,  however,  as  are  the  difficulties  which  the  railways 
are  encountering  in  their  efforts  to  render  adequate  service, 
we  believe  that  if  the  government  and  the  public  will  be 
patient  and  will  continue  to  give  the  managements  of  the 
railways  their  co-operation,  most  of  these  difficulties  will 
be  overcome." 

Not  an  Admission  of  F.mlure 

This  statement  from  the  Railroads'  War  Board  is  referred 
to  by  a  writer  in  the  Washington  Post  as  an  admission  by 
railroad  men  "that  the  present  state  of  affairs  ha?  continued 
long  enough  and  that  government  control  is  the  most  feasi- 
ble remedy  now  in  sight."  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  in  reply  to  this  assertion,  Fairfax  Harrison, 
chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  challenged  it  as 
without  foundation.  "We  are  in  close  conference  constant- 
ly," he  said,  "with  railroad  men,  business  men  and  govern- 


ment officers  and  none  of  them  has  ever  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  present  state  of  affairs  has  continued  long 
enough  or  that  government  control  of  the  operation  of  rail- 
ways is  desirable.  A  statement  exactly  opposite  would  more 
accurately  reflect  the  views  expressed  not  only  by  railroad 
men  but  by  members  of  the  cabinet  and  other  government 
officers." 

The  preparation  of  the  list  of  non-essential  commodities 
at  the  request  of  Judge  Lovett  and  Dr.  Garfield,  Mr.  Har- 
rison said,  cannot,  except  by  most  strained  interpretation, 
be  construed  as  an  admission  that  transportation  conditions 
demand  any  radical  change  in  the  organization  and  methods 
now  being  used  in  the  operation  of  the  roads. 

"We  are  not  advocating  a  'let  well  enough  alone'  piolicy," 
he  said,  "and  welcome  any  and  all  helpful  suggestions.  The 
Railroads'  War  Board  and  the  managements  of  the  indi- 
vidual railways  are  putting  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  meet 
the  transportation  demands  of  the  countr}',  and  we  confi- 
dently believe,  as  we  have  indicated  in  previous  statements, 
that  imder  the  present  arrangement,  the  railways  will  be 
able  to  render  all  the  transportation  of  essential  articles 
necessary.  If,  however,  more  radical  measures  become  nec- 
essary, the  Railroads'  War  Board  will  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend such  changes.  Therefore,  the  agitation  of  proposals 
for  radical  changes  in  the  existing  organization  and  methods 
without  careful  previous  consideration  is  ill-timed  and  dan- 
gerous. Their  adoption  would  result  in  a  demoralization 
in  the  transportation  field,  greatly  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
the  railways  and  be  disastrous  to  the  commercial  and  mili- 
tar\-  interests  of  the  country." 

Suggestions  for  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the 
Railroads 

The  detailed  suggestions  referred  to  in  the  statement  re- 
garding additional  methods  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  railroads  are  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  42  issued  by  the 
war  board  on  November  IS,  addressed  to  all  railroads,  and 
are  as  follows: 

"We  are  approaching  the  winter  with  apprehensions  of 
possible  congestion  on  our  railroads,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  heart)-  co-operation  with 
us  of  government  agencies,  shippers  and  the  general  public, 
in  increasing  their  efficient  operation.  Our  reports  show 
that  in  the  second  quarter  of  1917  each  locomotive  handled 
16.1  per  cent  and  each  freight  car  15.3  per  cent  more  reve- 
nue ton  miles  than  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1916, 
equivalent  to  the  addition  of  4,985  locomotives  and  361,000 
freight  cars  to  the  equipment  of  the  latter  year.  While  the 
committee  gratefully  accords  credit  for  this  showing  to  the 
co-operative  efforts  of  the  carriers  and  the  public,  it  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
additional  amount  of  transportation  that  the  carriers  will 
be  called  on  to  supply  this  winter,  tlirough  the  operation  of 
conditions  that  have  developed  since  our  entry  into  war,  the 
pressure  from  which  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
intensity. 

"The  commandeering  of  ships  engaged  in  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coastwise  trade,  and  of  seagoing  tugs  plying  between 
Newport  News  and  New  England  points,  throws  on  the 
railroads  the  burden  of  transporting  much  of  the  New  Eng- 
land coal  and  cotton  supply  that  formerly  moved  by  water. 
Many  more  troops,  in  addition  to  1.200.000  already  moved, 
will  have  to  be  transported,  and  at  least  2,500  carloads  of 
supplies  for  their  use  must  be  handled  D.\n.Y  this  winter. 
Proper  response  to  these  demands,  and  to  the  almost  un- 
limited calls  for  fuel  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  will 
require  unremitting  effort. 

"It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  however  heartily  the  public 
has  already  responded  to  our  requests  for  co-operation,  ad- 
ditional and  most  strenuous  endeavor  must  be  made,  both 
In-  us  and  by  them,  to  overcome  .the  stress  of  winter  weather, 
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overworked  plant,  and  depletion  of  forces  through  calls  to 
the  flag  and  resignations  to  accept  employment  in  shipyards 
and  munitions  factories. 

"Repeating  and  emphasizing  the  suggestions  in  our  Bul- 
letin No.  12  of  May  4,  1917,  to  strive  for  increased  effici- 
ency, the  following  additional  ones  are  offered: 

"1.  Study  thoroughly  all  priority  and  other  governmental 
orders  issued  to  promote  movement  of  traffic  and  use  of 
equipment,  comply  cheerfully  and  promptly  therewith,  and 


St.  Lout 
There  Can  Be  but  One  Answer 
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"3. 
"4. 


adopt  the  same  attitude  towards  the  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Car  Service. 

"2.     Redouble  effort  to: 

(a)   Increase  the  loads  per  car  of  bulk  grain  and 
other    commodities,    much    of    which    still 
moves  in  light  loads. 
(6)   Expedite   car   movements   through    yards    and 

terminals, 
(c)   Check  up  and  enforce  demurrage  rules  rigidly. 
{d)   Check   up   and   eliminate   cross-haul   of   com- 
modities. 
Unload  compan}-  material  much  more  promptly. 
Increase  lading  in  L.   C.  L.   merchandise  cars,   by 
establishing  'sailing  days,'  a  practice  used  with  great  suc- 
cess by  some  of  our  constituents. 

"5.  Increase  fuel  economy  by  closer  inspection  of  firing 
practice,  and  by  extending  the  use  of  superheated  steam, 
feed-water  heaters,  etc. 

"6.  Review  switching  service  at  terminals,  and  prescribe 
special  movements,  so  as  to  cut  out  all  unnecessary  detention 
of  cars. 

"7.  Wherever  transportation  can  be  conserved,  avoid  the 
use  of  unreasonably  circuitous  routes,  carefully  avoiding, 
however,  overloading  direct  routes. 

"8.  Lengthen  passenger  and  fast  freight  train  schedules 
during  the  winter,  to  promote  punctuality,  and  avoid  de- 
moralization of  traffic  that  invariably  follows  failure  of 
regular  trains  to  make  their  schedules. 


'On  single  track,  as  most  of  our  lines  are,  the  number  of 
meeting  points  and  opportunities  for  collision  decrease  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  trains.  For  instance,  10 
trains  each  way  daily  involve  100  possible  meets,  with  the 
delays  incident  thereto,  and  offer  equal  opportunity  for  head- 
on  collisions;  by  reducing  the  number  of  trains  to  7,  or  30 
per  cent,  the  possible  meets,  delays,  and  collisions  fall  to 
49,  or  51  per  cent. 

"The  LOSS  of  equipment  service  resulting  from  a  reduction 
of  speed  from  20  to  15  miles  per  hour,  is  suffered  on  the 
time  it  is  moving  only,  and  as  this  is  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  time  consumed  on  a  trip,  the  actual  loss  is  very 
small,  and  is  much  more  than  offset  by  the  gain  of  15  per 
cent  in  tractive  power  of  a  typical  freight  locomotive  at  the 
lower  speed. 

"9.  Wherever  possible,  arrange  for  common  use  of  ter- 
minals and  facilities,  to  tide  over  threatening  emergencies. 

"10.  Curtail  reconsignment  privileges  in  every  possible 
way. 

"11.  Encourage  the  use  of  motor  trucks  and  co-opera- 
tion with  trolley  lines  for  handling  short-haul  freight. 

"12.  Enlist  the  services  of  water  transportation  lines  in 
all   reasonal)le  and   practicable  ways. 

■13.     Start  a  systematic,  vigorous  campaign   to  provide 


From  the  E-cning  Mail,  New  York 

Uncle   Sam — "If  Those   Fellows   Don't   Quit   Their   Quarrel- 
ing,  by   Gum,   I'll   Run  the   Railroads   Myself" 

universal  interline  waybilling,  a  study  of  the  operation  of 
which  on  one  large  system  convinces  us  will  result  not  only 
in  a  large  money  saving,  but  in  saving  12  to  18  hours'  time 
on  cars  and  the  continuous  services  of  one  switch  engine, 
handling  setbacks  account  'no  billing,'  at  each  representa- 
tive terminal. 

"14.  Keep  seaports  and  regional  gateways  free  of  con- 
gestion, by  prompt  use  of  embargoes,  which  should  be  estab- 
lished immediately  on  signs  of  trouble,  without  waiting,  as 
lias  frequently  been  done,  until  congestion  has  actually  oc- 
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curred.     An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  not  one  but  many 
pounds  of  cure. 

"The  railroads  generally  are  very  short-handed,  some  of 
our  constituents  reporting  a  net  shortage  of  12i/  per  cent  in 
the  number  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  loss  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  employees,  because  of  the  necessity  of  filling 
vacancies  with  unskilled  and  inexperienced  men.  We  recog- 
nize that  everyone  is  doing  his  best,  in  trying  conditions,  to 
help  his  country  win  the  war,  but  if  insuperable  difficulties 
should  arise  to  prevent  us  from  giving  the  public  as  good 
service  as  we  desire,  we  ask  every  railroad  executive  to  make 
it  clear  why  we  failed,  and  to  request  the  public  to  continue 
to  exercise  the  patience  and  tolerance  that  they  have  here- 
tofore shown." 


STATISTICS  SHOW  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY 

The  steadily  increasing  efficiency  of  freight  operation  is 
again  reflected  in  the  monthly  report  compiled  for  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  of 
statistics  showing  the  results  of  freight  operation  during  the 
month  of  August.  The  returns  included  in  this  statement 
represent  about  97  per  cent  of  the  operated  mileage  of  roads 
of  Class  1,  which  during  the  month  show  an  increase  of  8.4 


per  cent  in  revenue  ton  miles  transported  with  an  increase  of 
only  1.7  per  cent  in  the  number  of  freight  locomotives  and 
2.5  per  cent  in  the  number  of  freight  cars  in  service.  The 
details  are  shown  in  the  table.  A  statement  has  also  been 
compiled  showing  the  comparative  results  of  freight  opera- 
tion for  the  five  months,  April  to  August,  1917,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year  for  certain  se- 
lected features  of  the  report.  This  shows  an  increase  in  rev- 
enue ton  miles  of  23,904,579,696,  or  16.2  per  cent,  while  the 
average  number  of  freight  locomotives  in  service  increased 
only  1.4  per  cent  and  the  average  number  of  freight  cars  in 
service  increased  2.2  per  cent.  The  average  number  of 
tons  per  train  increased  from  625  to  675,  or  8  per  cent. 
The  tons  per  loaded  car  from  24.8  to  27,  or  8.9  per  cent, 
while  the  average  mileage  per  locomotive  per  day  increased 
from  65.3  to  68.7,  or  5.2  per  cent,  and  the  average  mileage 
per  car  per  day  increased  from  27.3  to  28.1,  or  2.9  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  freight  locomotives  in  shop  or  awaiting 
shop  was  reduced  from  15.6  per  cent  to  14.1  per  cent,  and 
that  of  freight  cars  in  shop  or  awaiting  shop  from  6.4  to 
5.8  per  cent.  The  revenue  ton  miles  per  locomotive  in- 
creased 14.5  per  cent  in  the  five  months  operated,  and  the 
revenue  ton  miles  per  freight  car  increased  13.7  per  cent. 
These  statistics  are  for  225,349  miles  of  road. 


MONTHLY    REPORT    OF    FREIGHT   01'ER.\TION    OF    STE.\M    R.\II.W.\YS,  AUGUST,   1917 

United    States  Eastern   District 


Item  1917 

Freight    train-miles    54,235,124 

Loaded    freight    car-miles 1,333,670,890 

Empty    freight    car-miles 606,326,158 

Total    freight    car-miles— loaded    and    empty...  1,939,997,048 

Freight     locomotive-miles     65,384,034 

Revenue    ton-miles     34,172,924,079 

Nun-revenue   ton-miles    ■  -  3,029,508,389 

Average     number     of     freight     locomotives     in 

service     ' 30,371 

Average     number     of     freight     locomotives     in 

shop  or   awaiting  shop _ 4.293 

Average  number  of  freight  cars  in  service....  2,307,031 
Average    number    of    freight    cars    in    shop    or 

awaiting    shop     139,147 

Home     105,077 

Foreign     34,070 

Tons    per   train 686 

Tons  per  loaded  car 27.9 

Average  miles  per  locomotive  per  day 69.4 

Average  miles  per  car  per  day 27.1 

Per  cent  of  empty  car-miles 31.3 

Per    cent    of    freight    locomotives    in    shop    or 

awaiting  shop    14.1 

Per   cent   of   freight   cars   in    shop   or    awaiting 

shop     6.0 

Revenue  ton-miles: 

Per  locomotive    1,125,183 

Per    freight    car 14,813 

Average    miles    operated — single    track 224,251.46 


Item  1917 

Freight    train-miles    9,943,204 

Loaded    freight     car-miles 229,054,388 

Empty    freight    car-miles 113,438,998 

Total    freight    car-miles— loaded    and    empty...  342,493,386 

Freight    locomotive-miles     11 ,054.928 

Revenue    ton-miles    6,003,243,039 

Non-revenue   ton-miles    568,601,920 

Average     number     of     freight     locomotives     in 

service     5,433 

Average     number     of     freight     locomotives     in 

shop  or  awaiting  shoo 715 

Average  number  of  freight  cars  in  service....  315,122 
Average    number    of    freight    cars    in    shop    or 

awaiting    shop     16,299 

Home     12,990 

Foreign     3,309 

Tons   per   train 661 

Tons  per  loaded  car ._ 28.7 

Average  miles  per  locomotive  per  day 65.6 

Average  miles  per  car  per  day 35.1 

Per  cent  of  empty  car-miles 33,1 

Per    cent    of    freight    locomotives    in    shop    or 

awaiting  shop    13.2 

Per  cent   of   freight  cars   in  shop   or  awaiting 

shop     5.2 

Revenue  ton-miles: 

Per  locomotive    1,104,959 

Per    freight    car 19,051 

Average    miles    operated— -single    track 41,867.16 

d  Decrease. 


1916 

53,018,200 

1.355,084,353 

564,492,813 

1,919,577,166 

63,668,168 

31,531,700,934 

2,700,060,378 

29,855 


150,281 
122,062 
28,219 
646 
25.3 
68.8 
27.5 
29.4 


15.4 


1,056,161 

14,007 

224,503.45 


Increase  or  decrease 

A ^ 

Amount  Per  Cent 

1,216,924    2.3 

d  21,413,463   d  1.6 

41,833,345     7.4 

20,419,882     1.1 

1,715,866    2.7 

2,641,223,145 

329,448,011 

516 

d  294 
55,849 

d  11,134 

d  16.985 

5,851 


d  1.3  d8.5 

dO.7  d  10.5 

69,022  6.5 

806  5.8 

d  251.99  dO.l 


1917 
21,720,903 
568,802,008 
263,982,795 
832,784,803 
29,189,026 
16,168,897,766 
975,314,679 

12,451 


75,330 
55,984 
19,346 
789 
30.1 
75.6 
22.7 
31.7 

14.8 


1.298,602 

13,691 

55,901.24 


1916 
21,636,481 
587,566,299 
263,475,405 
851,041,704 
28,804,593 
15,118,995,684 
809,736,749 

12,282 


79,690 

64,776 

14,914 

736 

27.1 

7S.7 

23.8 

.     31.0 

16.2 


Southern   District 


1916 

9,074,714 

215,709,570 

91,961,612 

307,671,182 

10,094,245 

5,227,001,875 

520,285,018 

5,329 


20.920 

17.996 

2,924 

633 


980,860 

16.856 

42,059.79 


.Amount     Per  Cent 


868,490 
13,344,818 
21,477,386 
34,822.204 
960,683 
776,241,164 
48,316,902 

104 


1917 

9.6  22,571,017 

6.2  535,814,494 
23.4  228,904,365 
11.3  764,718,859 

9.5  25,140,080 

14.9  12,000,783,274 

9.3  1.485,591,790 

2.0  12,487 


d  4.621      d22.1 

d  5.006     d  27.8 

385         13.2 


47,518 
36,103 
11,415 
598 
25.2 
64.9 
30.4 
29.9 

13.9 


124.099         12.7  961.062 

2,195         13.0  14.798 

d  192.63       dO.5  126,501.06 


Increase  or  decrease 

Amount     Per  Cent 

84,422  0.4 

d  18,764.291 

507,390 

d  18,256,901 

384,433 

1,049,902,082 

165,577,930 


d3.2 

0.2 

d2.2 


169 

d  143 
28,180 

d  4,360 

d  8,792 

4,432 


d  1.4 
dO.S 


20-4 
1.4 


dS.5 
dl3.6 
29.7 
7.2 
11.1 
dO.l 
d4.6 


d8.7 

d7.2 


1,230,988 

13,115 

56.140.41 


67,614  5.5 

576  4.4 

d  239.17       dO.4 


Western    District 


1916 

22,307,005 

551,808.484 

209,055,796 

760.864,280 

24,769.330 

11,185,703,375 

1,370.038,611 

12,244 


49,671 

39.290 

10,381 

563 

22.8 

65.3 


Increase  or  decrease 

,. A ^ 

Amount  Per  Cent 

•  264,012     1.2 

d  15,993,990 

19,848,569 

3,854,579 

370,750 

815,079,899 

115,553,179 


d2.9 


243 


d  2,153 

d  3,187 

1,034 


27.5 
15.6 


913,566 

14,189 

126,303.25 


8.4 
2.0 


d4.3 
dS.l 

10.0 
6.2 

10.5 
dO.6 
d2.3 


d  1.7  d  10.9 

d  0.4  d  6.4 

47.496  5.2 

609  4.3 

197.81  0.? 


National  Industrial  Traffic  League 

Constructive   Discussions  by  Public-Spirited    Commis- 
sioners of  Demurrage,  Bills  of  Lading,  Express  Rates 


THE  National  Industrial  Traffic  I>eague  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  on  November  IS  and  16  with  about  150  mem- 
bers present.  G.  M.  Freer,  manager  of  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  presi- 
dent of  the  League,  presided  and,  in  the  absence  of  Secretary 
O.  F.  Bell,  that  position  was  filled  by  E.  F.  Lacy,  of  Chi- 
cago, assistant  secretary. 

The  first  business  was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  and  the  present  incumbents  were  re-elected, 
namely,  Messrs.  Freer,  Bell  (traffic  manager  of  the  Crane 
Company,  Chicago),  Lacy,  and  W.  H.  Chandler,  manager 
of  the  Transportation  Department  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  vice-president.  F.  B.  Montgomery 
was  made  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  H.  C. 
Barlow  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  report 
of  the  secretary-treasurer  showed  $4,016  on  hand,  of  which 
$3,000  is  of  the  nature  of  an  emergency  fund,  drawing  in- 
terest. The  membership  dues  were  increased  last  year  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  this  fund;  and  the  amount  of  dues 
collected,  according  to  the  report,  was  nearly  $12,000. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  a  report  recounting  its 
activities  since  the  last  meeting  (at  Buffalo).  In  connec- 
tion with  the  new  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission regarding  the  filing  by  railroads  of  applications  for 
leave  to  issue  new  tariffs,  the  League  has  called  to  the  com- 
mission's attention  the  importance  of  requiring  the  railroads, 
without  exception,  to  confer,  in  advance,  with  representatives 
of  the  shipping  public;  and  the  commission  has  been  asked 
to  prescribe  a  form  of  application  which  shall  show  how 
and  to  what  extent  this  duty  of  conferring  with  shippers 
has  been  carried  out.  The  League  also  asked  that  all  such 
applications  for  authority  to  issue  tariffs  should  be  filed  at 
every  place  at  which  the  railroads  are  required  to  maintain 
complete  public  files  of  tariffs.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Commission  proposes  to  issue  a  daily  bulletin  giving  infor- 
mation about  these  applications. 

In  this  discussion  of  the  question  of  tariffs  there  was 
voiced  a  demand  that  every  tariff  should  show,  in  summary 
form,  on  the  first  or  second  page,  what  cTianges  have  been 
made,  especially  advances  on  rates  in  former  tariffs;  but  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  many  cases  such  a 
rule  could  not  reasonably  be  complied  with. 

Demurrage 

The  Committee  on  Car  Demurrage  and  Storage,  F.  B. 
Montgomery,  chairman,  presented  an  interpretation  of  de- 
murrage rule  No.  2,  section  A  (allowing  4S  hours'  free  time 
for  unloading),  as  applied  to  a  case  where  there  are  two 
minimum  carload  shipments  in  one  car  consigned  to  dif- 
ferent consignees  in  the  same  town.  It  was  held  that  each 
consignee  should  have  48  hours,  free  of  interference,  in 
which  to  unload  his  freight.  The  meeting  adopted  this  in- 
terpretation. 

The  committee  reported  its  interpretation  of  demurrage 
rule  No.  2,  section  B,  paragraph  3.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  this  rule  (allowing  24  hours'  free  time)  should 
apply  to  all  cases  where  a  car  is  delayed  because  a  con- 
nection rightfully  demands  prepayment  or  the  surrender 
of  the  bill  of  lading;  and  this  the  convention  approved. 

The  committee  made  a  number  of  suggestions  in  regard  to 
changes  in  storage  rules  No.  1  and  No.  5,  and  these  were 
approved  by  the  meeting. 


The  committee  has  had  considerable  discussion  of  de- 
murrage rule  5,  section  A,  covering  con.structive  placement; 
and  reported  that  further  conferences  were  to  be  had  with 
the  American  Railway  Association's  Committee  on  Relations. 
In  regard  to  section  B  of  rule  6,  imposing  a  demurrage 
charge  in  case  a  car  is  placed  for  a  shipper  and  he  does 
not  use  it,  the  American  Railway  Association  proposes  to 
add  to  the  demurrage  charge  the  regular  switching  rate  for 
each  move.  The  committee  has  protested  against  this  new 
rule,  because  of  this  switching  charge  addition  and  for  other 
reasons.  Shippers  who  have  been  consulted  believe  that  no 
switching  charge  should  be  made,  for  any  movement,  except 
according  to  rates  shown  in  regular  published  freight  tariffs. 
In  the  discussion  on  the  report  it  was  pointed  out  that  this 
rule,  allowing  a  car  thus  unused  to  stand  48  hours,  was 
liable  to  be  wasteful ;  it  does  not  cure  the  evil  which  is 
aimed  at;  it  will  not  prevent  interplant  use  of  cars.  The 
action  of  the  committee  in  protesting  against  the  rule  was 
approved. 

Reporting  on  the  agitation  by  some  railroad  men  to  abro- 
gate the  average  agreement  and  the  complaints  of  some  con- 
signees that  it  ought  to  be  more  liberally  applied  to  cars 
which  are  held  en  route  to  complete  loading  (and  which 
are  allowed  one  day  for  the  purpose),  the  committee  finds 
that  the  American  Railway  Association  has  disapproved 
the  agitation  for  abolition  of  the  agreement  at  the  present 
time  and  has  so  notified  its  local  committees;  and  no  action 
is  recommended. 

Considering  the  question  of  the  desirability  or  undesira- 
bility  of  demurrage  bureaus  (like  that  now  in  operation  at 
Boston),  the  committee  found  much  difference  of  opinion; 
and  had  done  nothing  except  to  appoint  a  subcommittee 
of  three  to  discuss  the  matter,  if  found  desirable,  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  action  was  ap- 
proved by  the  meeting. 

Freight  Classification 

The  report  of  the  Classification  Committee  brought  out 
a  long  discussion  on  the  desirability  of  asking  the  railroads 
for  more  liberal  rules  to  permit  the  combining  of  different 
commodities  in  a  single  carload  at  a  carload  rate.  In  some 
cases  this  practice  has  increased  loading  efficiency  and  in 
others,  it  is  claimed,  has  not.  Such  clauses  in  the  classifi- 
cation are  abused  by  the  mixing  of  commodities  that  have 
no  legitimate  relation  to  each  other. 

On  the  subject  of  uniform  classification  the  committee 
reported  that  in  the  next  revision  of  the  Western  Classifica- 
tion about  87  per  cent  of  the  descriptions  will  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  descriptions  adopted  by  tlie  Uniform  Classi- 
fication Committee.  This  next  revision,  which  will  be  No. 
55,  will  contain  7,921  items,  an  increase  of  about  600  over 
the  last  one. 

The  railroads  contemplate  putting  into  the  next  Western 
Classification  a  rule  stipulating  that  an  article  shall  not 
be  considered  as  knocked  down  unless  it  has  been  taken 
apart  so  as  to  reduce  materially  the  space  occupied.  This 
has  been  objected  to  as  not  being  sufficiently  explicit,  and 
the  committee  has  been  asked  to  recommend  that  the  tariff 
shall  set  forth,  in  each  case,  just  what  must  be  done  to  an 
article  to  entitle  it  to  the  K.  d.  rating.  The  point  was  brought 
out  that  every  shipper  knows  what  is  reasonable  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  all  that  is  needed  is  competent  and  impartial 
inspectors  on  the  part  of  the  railroads ;  but  the  meeting  finally 
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voted  to  instruct  the  committee  to  endeavor  to  secure  explicit 
definitions,  in  the  classifications,  for  each  item. 

In  the  revision  of  the  Official  Classification  there  is  a 
proposal  to  take  out  carload  ratings  on  about  75  commod- 
ities, and  shippers  objecting  to  this  have  already  gone  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  their  complaints. 
These  elisions  are  proposed  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
modities are  never  shipped  in  carloads;  but  the  discussion 
brought  out  that  some  shippers  want  certain  of  these  rates 
only  to  use  them  under  rule  10,  which  permits  mixed  car- 
loads. 

Freight  Claims 

The  committee  on  this  subject  proposed  the  addition  of  a 
line  in  the  standard  bill  of  lading  for  the  street  address  of 
the  consignee;  and  the  meeting  ordered  the  request  to  be  laid 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  commit- 
tee reported  a  need  for  a  manual  for  the  use  of  shipping 
clerks  covering  the  marking,  packing  and  handling  of  freight, 
but  no  action  was  taken.  A  strong  argument  was  made  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  rule  requiring  the  marking  of  every 
package  and  the  erasure  of  old  marks.  There  is  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  energy  in  tracing  for  lost  packages,  which 
work  would  be  saved  if  everything  were  properly  marked. 
One  member  urged  that  the  Car  Service  Commission  be  asked 
to  order  the  rejection  of  shipments  not  properly  marked. 

Mention  of  the  subject  of  tracing  brought  out  a  long  dis- 
cussion on  the  great  amount  of  useless  tracing  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  proper  attention  to  tracers  which  really  are 
necessary.  One  concern,  shipping  300  cars  a  month,  had 
boasted  of  sending  out  tracers  after  every  shipment,  within 
a  day  or  two,  and  named  the  roads  which  cheerfully  attended 
to  such  tracers,  virtually  furnishing  to  the  shipper  progress 
reports  for  every  shipment.  This  abuse  was  condemned  as 
impairing  the  railroads'  ability  to  properly  attend  to  legiti- 
mate tracing.  This  practice  of  indulging  shippers  in  the 
habit  of  asking  to  have  shipments  traced  before  they  have 
had  time  to  reach  destination  was  strongly  condemned  by  a 
number  of  speakers;  and  one  Chamber-of-Commerce  com- 
missioner moved  to  approve  the  use,  by  railroads,  of  a  printed 
circular,  declining  to  send  tracers  prematurely,  this  circular 
to  be  pinned  to  the  application  and  to  constitute  the  only 
reply  to  such  applications.  One  New  England  road  was 
cited  as  receiving  1 ,400  requests  a  week  for  these  illegitimate 
tracers. 

The  speakers  made  a  clear  distinction  between  ordinary 
tracing  and  requests  for  special  attention  to  shipments  which 
must  "be  expedited;  and  one  of  them  said  that  if  suitable 
junction  records  were  kept,  so  that  inquiries  could  be  prompt- 
ly answered,  the  matter  of  tracing  would  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied. It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  records  are  not 
kept  for  1.  c.  1.  shipments  and  probably  could  not  be  reason- 
ably required. 

Bills  or  Lading 

The  committee  on  this  subject  made  a  brief  report  on  a 
proposed  blank  combining  a  bill  of  lading  with  a  waybill, 
but  after  a  very  brief  discussion  the  subject  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Certain  railroads  in  the  southwest  have  proposed  to  make 
a  charge  for  issuing  a  bill  of  lading  for  a  shipment  to  be 
billed  "to  order,  notify,"  but  the  committee,  after  conferring 
with  prominent  railroad  officers,  concluded  that  there  was 
no  likelihood  that  such  a  charge  would  be  actually  put  in 
effect.  The  motive  for  imposing  a  charge  is  to  get  rid  of 
unnecessary  application  for  such  receipts. 

There  was  a  long  discussion  in  regard  to  varied  and  incon- 
sistent practices  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  determining 
the  value  of  freight  which  has  been  lost  or  damaged.  The 
present  standard  form  of  bill  of  lading  stipulates  that  pay- 
ment shall  be  based  on  the  value  of  the  freight  at  the  time 
and  place  of  shipment;  but  certain  railroads  try  to  reduce 


their  paxments  by  insisting  on  the  values  named  in  the  in- 
voice, though  the  bill  of  lading  now  has  no  provision  for  the 
use  of  the  invoice  figures. 

1  he  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  now  receiving 
two  or  three  hundred  complaints  a  month  concerning  ship- 
pers" difficulties  in  getting  satisfactory  treatment  from  the 
railroads  in  the  matter  of  valuation  of  lost  or  damaged  prop- 
erty. Many  of  these  complaints  have  to  do  with  what  are 
called  drop  shipments;  shipments  where  there  are  three 
parties  concerned,  the  shipper,  the  jobber  who  has  ordered 
the  goods,  and  the  consignee;  the  goods  being  shipped  direct 
to  the  consignee  and  the  jobber  never  seeing  them.  There 
arc  three  possible  bases  for  the  valuation,  namely,  (a)  the 
shipper's  invoice,  (b)  the  date  and  time  of  shipment,  and 
(c)  the  jobber's  invoice  to  the  final  buyer.  Members  re- 
ported much  contention  concerning  claims  on  these  ship- 
ments. It  is  expected  that  the  new  uniform  bill  of  lading 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hopes  to  decide 
upon  and  prescribe  sometime  within  the  next  six  months, 
will  clarify  this  situation;  but  in  the  meantime  the  question 
is  wliether  the  League  and  the  railroads  cannot  come  to  some 
temporary  agreement.  It  was  proposed  to  have  a  conference 
with  a  committee  of  the  Freight  Claim  Association,  but  this 
was  rejected  as  not  meeting  the  situation.  The  freight  claim 
agents  deal  only  with  questions  between  carriers,  and  have 
no  authority  as  to  questions  between  a  carrier  and  a  cus- 
tomer. 

Many  absurd  transactions  were  cited.  One  railroad,  to 
get  at  the  value  of  goods  at  the  place  and  time  of  shipment, 
requested  the  consignor  to  furnish  the  names  of  all  of  the 
farmers  from  which  the  goods  had  been  bought,  with  a  view 
to  getting  figures  from  each  producer! 

In  the  view  of  a  number  of  members  the  Cummins  amend- 
ment has  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  common  law,  so  that 
the  present  provision  in  the  bill  of  lading  concerning  values 
is  illegal ;  the  common  law  would  require  a  railroad  to  pay 
the  consignee's  actual  loss,  regardless  of  technicalities. 

A  proposal  to  ask  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  a  ruling  interpreting  the  valuation  clause  in  the  present 
bill  of  lading  was  vigorously  opposed,  the  claim  being  made 
that  as  the  present  bill  of  lading  form  is  not  in  compliance 
witli  the  law  (as  the  Supreme  Court  is  expected  finally  to 
decide)  any  expression  by  the  commission,  even  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  may  have  a  wrong  influence  in  connection 
with  the  final  action  to  be  taken  on  a  permanent  bill-of- 
lading  form;  but  it  was  finally  voted  to  ask  the  commission 
for  a  conference. 

Express  Business 

The  committee  on  this  subject  reported  the  recent  action 
of  the  express  companies  in  asking  authority  for  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  in  their  rates  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise and  expressed  the  opinion  that  probably  such  an 
increase,  to  be  allowed  only  during  the  continuance  of  tlie 
war,  would  be  justified.  The  express  companies,  no  doubt, 
will  agree  to  such  a  time  limit  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  hearing  on  the  subject  in  December. 

Shippers  have  complained  that  express  companies  will 
not  consider  a  claim  from  a  consignor  until  he  gets  a  writ- 
ten release  from  the  consignee.  This  is  an  annoyance  be- 
cause consignees  in  such  cases  frequently  will  refuse  to  com- 
ply. The  committee  was  instructed  to  confer  with  the  ex- 
press companies;  and  to  see  that  their  rules  were  made  public. 
Members  who  had  gone  to  the  highest  officers  of  the  express 
companies  had  succeeded  in  having  subordinates  soon 
brought  to  terms.  A  number  of  members  narrated  varied 
grievances.  In  the  central  west  the  express  companies  have 
returned  the  money  on  C.  O.  D.  shipments  30  to  60  days  be- 
hind time.  All  members  were  recommended  to  send  their 
grievances  to  the  chairman  of  the  express  committee,  W.  H. 
Chandler,  Boston. 
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Miscellaneous  Matters 

There  was  a  brief  discussion  on  the  recent  action  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  relieving  the  railroads 
of  some  of  the  former  requirements  concerning  statistical 
reports;  and  it  was  voted  to  request  the  commission  to  con- 
tinue the  requirements  for  statistics  of  ton  miles,  loaded  car 
miles  and  some  other  data  in  relation  to  certain  important 
commodities,  the  argument  being  that  these  statistics  are  still 
kept  up  by  the  railroads  for  their  own  use,  and  that  there- 
fore the  data  can  be  sent  to  Washington  without  imposing 
on  the  roads  an  unreasonable  burden. 

At  the  banquet  of  the  League  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on 
Thursday  evening  an  address  was  made  by  Hale  Holden, 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  which  is 
reported  in  another  column. 

The  membership  committee  reported  an  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  League  during  the  past  year  from  360  to 
430.  Members  from  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Mil- 
waukee and  other  cities  reported  on  the  activities  of  regional 
committees  and  their  work  in  co-operating  with  the  district 
committees  of  the  American  Railway  Association.  Generally 
satisfactory  conditions  in  this  respect  were  reported,  though 
in  some  cases  the  railroads  had  complained  that  the  com- 
mercial interests  were  not  active  enough. 

The  question  of  a  place  for  the  next  meeting  was  referred 
to  the  executive  committee.  There  was  a  strong  sentiment 
that  the  League  ought  to  have  at  least  three  general  meet- 
ings ever}-  year. 


U.  S.  RAILROAD  OFFICERS  GOING  TO  RUSSIA 

The  personnel  of  the  Russian  Railway  Service  Corps, 
which  has  been  recruited  under  the  direction  of  S.  M.  Felton, 
director  general  of  railways,  from  railroad  operating  and 
mechanical  ofticers  of  the  United  States,  to  assist  in  the 
operation  of  the  Russian  railway  system,  particularly  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  has  been  completed,  and  the  prin- 


cipal officers,  with  their  railway  and  military  titles,  are  as 
follows : 

George  H.  Emerson,  general  manager,  Great  Northern, 
colonel;  George  S.  Stewart,  general  superintendent.  Great 
Northern,  lieutenant-colonel;  R.  B.  Hawkins,  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power,  Great  Northern,  lieutenant-colonel. 

Majors:  B.  O.  Johnson,  division  superintendent,  North- 
em  Pacific;  Charles  M.  Winter,  division  superintendent, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Frank  R.  Blunt, 
division  superintendent;  Collins  Gravis,  division  superin- 
tendent; Andrew  C.  Peterson,  division  superintendent,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  Charles  T.  Spear,  division 
superintendent;  F.  B.  Irvine,  division  superintendent; 
George  W.  Tower,  division  superintendent,  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha;  M.  F.  McLaren,  division  sup- 
erintendent;   Samuel   T.    Cantrell,    division   superintendent; 

F.  B.  Parker,  division  superintendent;  John  H.  McGlogan; 
assistant  superintendent  of  telegraph.  Great  Northern. 

Captains:  J.  C.  Benson,  master  mechanic;  John  De- 
laney,    master   mechanic;    James    Casey,    master   mechanic; 

G.  F.  Egbers,  master  mechanic;  Northern  Pacific;  H.  A. 
Enochson,  master  mechanic,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha;  Joseph  B.  Roach,  master  mechanic;  P.  G.  Baker, 
master  mechanic;  W.  C.  Burel,  master  mechanic;  Frank 
Buchanan,  master  mechanic,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul;  W.  O.  Williams,  master  mechanic;  J.  C.  Climo,  mas- 
ter mechanic,  Chicago,  Burlington,  &  Quincy,  and  A.  R. 
McKabe,  master  mechanic. 

The  expedition  also  includes  24  traveling  engineers,  24 
trainmasters,  12  chief  despatchers.  six  boiler  foremen  and 
one  secretary  to  general  manager,  all  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant;  two  secretaries  to  general  superintendent,  one 
secretary  to  superintendent  of  motive  power,  6Q  train  des- 
patchers, 3  line  repairers,  1  lineman,  20  roundhouse  fore- 
men, 2  machine  foremen,  3  engine  erecting  foremen,  4  boiler 
foremen  and  1  foundr>-  foreman,  with  the  rank  of  second 
lieutenants. 
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Remarkable  Photo   Showing  Destroyed  Bridge  Blown   Up  in  Russian   Retreat  Buckling  and  About  to  Fall 

Thi.s  ipmarkable  photogriaph  is  one  of  the  very  tew  made  during  tlie  war  sliowinR  a  bridge  aotuallv  being  blown  up.  The  span  can 
De  seen  hiKkhng  under  tlie  strain  of  tlie  explosion,  just  before  it  fell,  dense  clouds  of  smoke  rolled  over  the  structure  and  water  spouts  all 
about  sliowmg:  the  effect  of  the  mines  planted  in  the  river,  Russian  engineers  mined  the  river  and  destroyed  the  bridge  as  part  of  the 
usual  military  tactics  for  delaying  a  pursuing  enemy.  They  also  blew  up  a  neighboring  village  that  had  been  used  as  a  munition  depot 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Teutons. 


Loiieiliidiiiol  Section  of  the  Locomotive  Sliowiu::  the  Arrcinscmcnt  or   Aptarnlfs    in    the    Cah. 


Pennsylvania  Electric  Freight  Locomotive 

Details   of    Notable    Features    of    the    Running    Gear 
Construction  and  Description  of  Electrical  Equipment 


TESTS  have  recently  been  made  on  the  Philadelphia- 
Paoli  electrified  section  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  of  the  experimental  electric 
locomotive  which  has  been  built  for  main  line  freight  service 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company.  A  brief  description  of  this 
locomotive,  including  the  principal  dimensions,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  June  8  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  page 
1199.  It  is  the  largest  electric  locomotive  which  has  so  far 
been  built,  having  a  starting  tractive  effort  of  130,000  lb. 
and  a  total  weight  of  240  tons,  of  which  198  tons  is  carried 
on  the  drivers. 

The  locomotive  has  a  nominal  one  hour  rating  of  4,800 
hp.  at  20.8  miles  an  hour,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  tractive 
effort  of  approximately  87,000  lb.  The  continuous  rating 
is  4,000  hp.  or  72,000  lb.  tractive  effort  at  a  speed  of  20.85 
miles  an  hour,  with  the  motors  connected  in  parallel.  For 
starting  and  slow  speed  operation,  "cascade"  connection  of 
the  two  motors  on  each  truck  unit  is  provided.  When  re- 
generating at  continuous  capacity,  the  locomotive  is  capable 
of  returning  to  the  trolley  system  4,400  hp.  at  a  speed  of 
21  miles  an  hour. 

In  service  between  Altoona  and  Johnstown,  where  it  is  the 
intention  eventually  to  use  locomotives  of  this  type,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  operate  trains  with  one  locomotive  at  the  head  end 
and  one  pushing.  The  continuous  capacity  at  a  speed  of 
20.85  miles  an  hour  enables  a  trailing  load  of  2,300  tons  to 
be  hauled  up  a  one  per  cent  grade,  4,100  tons  up  a  .5  per 
cent  grade,  or  11,000  tons  on  level  track.  Two  locomotives 
operating  under  the  proposed  plan  are  expected  to  handle 
3,900  tons  westbound,  where  the  ruling  grade  is  2  per  cent, 
and  to  handle  6,300  tons  eastbound  over  a  ruling  grade  of 
1.33  per  cent.  The  speed  chosen  is  considered  to  be  about 
the  maximum  desirable  for  the  operation  contemplated  and 
is  governed  by  the  size  of  trains  as  well  as  the  characteristics 
of  profile  and  alinement. 

In  the  previous  article  was  given  a  general  description  of 
the  construction  of  the  locomotive,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  features  of  the  locomotive,  both  mechanical  and  electrical, 
which  are  worthy  of  more  detailed  consideration. 

The  method  of  securing  a  rigidly  maintained  gear  center 
distance  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  showing  the  flexible 
jack  shaft  gear  and  motor  pinions  with  the  casing  removed. 
The  jack  shaft  bearing  brass  consists  of  a  solid  bronze  bush- 
ing pressed  into  an  eye  in  the  side  frame.  The  removal  of 
this  brass  involves  the  removal  of  the  main  gear  center  from 
the  jack  shaft.  The  armature  bearings  are  contained  in 
housings  which  are  fitted  into  pockets  27  in.  wide  by  H-^^s 
in.  deep  in  the  top  of  the  frame  casting.  These  pockets 
depart  from  the  rectangular  in  that  the  sides  are  tapered 
1  in.  in  16  in.,  the  housing  being  forced  into  the  pockets 
under  a  pressure  sufficient  to  produce  local  stresses  in  excess 


of  any  that  will  be  imposed  in  service.  The  housings  are 
then  bolted  in  place  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  The 
center  distances  between  the  gear  and  the  motor  pinions  are, 
therefore,  as  securely  fixed  as  if  all  three  bearings  were  in 
an  integral  casting. 

The  active  iron  of  both  motor  stators  on  each  truck  is 
mounted  in  a  unit  motor  frame  and  locomotive  cross-tie 
casting,  which  also  surrounds  the  jack  shaft.  The  arma- 
ture bearings  are  arranged  for  oil  ring  lubrication,  while  the 
jack  shaft  is  fitted  with  oil  and  waste  lubrication,  a  large 
waste  cavity  being  provided  in  the  side  frame  casting  above 
the  jack  shaft  bearing. 

The  body  of  the  jack  shaft  is  11^  in.  in  diameter  with, 
a  long  taper  on  each  end  to  receive  the  gear  center.  The 
shaft  is  hollow,  a  hole  3  in.  in  diameter  extending  through 
from  end  to  end.  The  gear  center  is  of  cast  steel  with  a 
long  hub  which  extends  through  the  bearing  brass  and  forms 
the  running  surface  of  the  journal.  The  bore  of  the  gear 
is  tapered  throughout  its  length  and  fits  the  taper  on  the 
end  of  the  jack  shaft.  The  gear  center  is  pulled  home  to 
its  seat  on  the  shaft  by  a  heavy  nut  on  the  end  of  the  shaft, 
which  is  located  in  a  counterbore  in  the  outer  face  of  the 
gear  center.  A  heavy  key  in  the  taper  fit  insures  the  proper 
quarter  of  the  crank  pin.  The  crank  pin  is  854  in.  in 
diameter  and  has  a  throw  of  30  in.  Opposite  its  center  is  a 
lead  filled  counterbalance  with  proper  angular  offset  to  com- 
pensate for  transverse  unbalance.  A  complete  counterbal- 
ance is  tlius  secured  for  all  operating  speeds. 

The  flexible  gear  is  of  the  Westinghouse  t}'pe  which  was 
developed  for  railroad  service  and  has  previously  received 
wide  application  both  on  cars  and  locomotives.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  first  commercial  application  in  connection  with 
rod  drive  and  no  other  railroad  application  approaches  it 
in  the  amount  of  power  transmitted.  The  gear  has  a  face 
10  in.  in  width  which  is  a  radical  departure  from  previous 
railroad  practice  with  overhung  gearing.  This  width  is 
made  practical)le  by  dividing  the  gear  rim  at  its  midwidth 
into  two  rings,  independent  flexibility  being  provided  for 
each  ring  relative  to  the  gear  center.  The  gear  pinions  are 
integral  and  each  meshes  with  both  rings,  the  independent 
flexibility  of  which  insures  an  approximately  equal  division 
of  the  maximum  load.  The  pinions  and  gear  rims  were 
manufactured  by  the  R.  D.  Nuttall  Company  and  are  of 
lieat  treated  steel. 

The  foundation  of  the  cab  structure  consists  of  two  built- 
up  Z-<;haped  girders  26  in.  deep,  which  are  spaced  6  ft.  IJ^ 
in.  apart.  To  the  top  of  these  girders  is  riveted  a  cover  plate 
upon  which  the  electrical  apparatus  is  secured.  At  the  mid- 
length  of  the  cab  is  a  built-in  well  15  in.  deep  by  about  3  ft. 
in  width,  containing  the  electrolyte  supply  from  the  liquid 
rheostat,  the  sides  of  which  are  supported  from  the  center 
girder.     To  the  bottom  of  this  tank  is  secured  the  articulat- 
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ing  device,  which  is  of  unique  construction;  in  effect  it  is  u 
link  by  means  of  which  the  inner  bumper  beams  of  the  two 
truck  units  are  held  in  contact,  and  by  means  of  which  all 
traction  stresses  are  transmitted  from  the  frames  of  one  truck 
unit  to  those  of  the  other  through  the  bumper  beams,  without 
imposing  any  stresses  upon  the  cab  structure  other  than  those 
due  to  its  own  inertia. 

The  inner  bumper  beam  of  each  truck  unit  is  a  steel  cast- 
mg  of  box  section,  the  vertical  faces  of  which  are  circular 
arcs  with  radii  equal  to  the  distances  from  the  center  of  the 
cab  center  pin  bearing.  The  two  castings  are  thus  in  rolling 
contact  with  each  other  as  the  angularity  of  the  center  lines 
of  the  two  trucks  changes,  due  to  track  curvature.  Sup- 
ported from  the  bottom  of  the  electrohte  well  by  means  of 
pressed  steel  channels  are  two  steel  castings,  each  of  which 
forms  one  jaw  of  a  longitudinal  pedestal  spanning  the  two 
bumper  beams.  This  pedestal  is  closed  by  a  binder  generally 
similar  to  the  usual  type  of  locomotive  driving  box  pedestal 
binder.  The  faces  of  the  cast  steel  jaws  are  tapered  and  are 
covered  by  long  vertical  extensions  on  the  binder  to  which  are 
bolted  steel  wearing  plates.  When  the  locomotive  is  in  opera- 
tion the  inner  face  of  each  bumper  beam  is  in  sliding  contact 


A  series  of  taps  is  used  on  the  main  transformer  partly  to 
regulate  the  drop  in  the  secondary  voltage  of  the  phase  con- 
verter through  its  impedance  when  operating  under  heavy 
loads,  and  the  rise  in  voltage  when  regenerating;  also  to 
correct  the  distortion  of  the  phase  of  the  secondary  voltage 
under  varying  loads.  Electro-pneumatically  operated  unit 
switches  are  used  to  change  the  various  taps  on  the  trans- 
former in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  change  to  be  made 
from  one  tap  to  another  without  disconnecting  the  phase  con- 
verter from  the  secondary  of  the  transformer,  or  momentarily 
short  circuiting  the  transformer  coils. 

Three-phase  power  is  supplied  to  each  of  the  four  motors 
through  a  set  of  five  electro-pneumatically  operated  unit 
switches.  These  motor  primary  switches  are  also  used  as  re- 
versing switches.  One  is  used  commonly  for  both  forward 
and  reverse  operation,  and  the  other  four  switches  are  used  in 
pairs  to  interchange  the  connection  of  two  of  the  phases  for 
obtaining  forward  or  reverse  rotation  of  the  motors. 

The  motors  are  arranged  for  two-speed  combinations,  or 
normal  regenerating  positions,  corresponding  to  approxi- 
mately 10  and  20  miles  per  hour.  On  the  low  speed,  each 
pair  of  motors  is  connected  in  cascade;  on  the  high  speed, 
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with  one  of  these  plates.  Both  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
of  the  steel  bumper  beams  are  protected  by  steel  wearing 
plates  one  inch  thick,  and  held  in  place  by  countersunk  bolts. 

The  longitudinal  cross  section  of  the  locomotive  shows  in 
detail  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  in  the  cab.  Single- 
phase  current  at  a  potential  of  1 1 ,000  volts  is  collected  by  a 
pantagraph  trolley,  thence  following  a  path  through  an  oil 
circuit  breaker  to  the  primary  of  the  transformer  from  which 
it  is  led  to  the  framework  of  the  locomotive,  the  circuit  being 
completed  through  the  rails  to  the  substation.  The  secondary 
of  the  transformer  supplies  power  to  the  phase  converter, 
which  may  l)e  considered  as  a  combined  motor  generator, 
transposing  a  portion  of  the  power  to  a  phase  displacement 
of  90  deg.  from  that  of  the  transformer  secondary  voltage. 
This,  together  with  the  direct  supply  from  the  secondary  of 
the  transformer,  forms  a  two-phase  source  of  power  which  is 
combined  by  means  of  a  Scott  connection  to  give  virtually 
three-phase  energ}'. 

A  small  single-phase  motor  whicli  is  mounted  on  the  shaft 
of  the  phase  converter  is  used  in  starting  to  bring  the  phase 
converter  up  to  synchronous  speed.  It  is  then  automaticallv 
cut  out  and  used  as  a  direct  current  generator  to  excite  a 
winding  on  the  rotor  of  the  phase  converter,  to  obtain  a 
power  factor  of  unity. 


the  motor  primaries  are  connected  to  the  three-phase  supply 
in  parallel,  each  secondary  being  connected  to  a  regulating 
liquid  rheostat.  The  control  is  arranged  so  that  the  change 
from  one  speed  to  another  is  made  without  losing  more  than 
half  the  accelerating  or  regenerating  torque,  this  result  being 
accomplished  Ijy  effecting  a  progressive  transition  of  the  pairs 
of  motors. 

The  liquid  rheostats,  which  govern  the  acceleration  of  the 
driving  motors,  are  located  in  two  separate  tanks,  the  cast- 
ings of  which  are  liuilt  as  a  part  of  the  cab  frame.  Each 
tank  contains  two  sets  of  electrodes.  The  liquid  is  circulated 
continuously  through  each  of  the  tanks  by  centrifugal 
{)umps.  The  level  of  the  liquid  in  each  tank  may  be  varied 
independently  by  means  of  tubular  overflow  valves,  which 
are  controlled  by  differential  air  engines  of  the  Westing- 
house  riv  type.  The  rheostats  are  located  in  the  center  of 
the  locomotive,  one  pair  at  each  end  of  a  cooling  tower  com- 
partment containing  two  cooling  towers.  A  small  percentage 
of  the  liquid  is  by-passed  to  the  top  of  the  cooling  towers 
and  flows  over  the  surface  of  the  cooling  trays  back  into  the 
main  tank.  Air  is  blown  over  the  trays  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  liquid.  In  tliis  way  the  body  of  the 
electrolyte  in  the  main  supply  tank  is  sufficiently  cooled  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  relatively  small  amount  of  energy  for 
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pump  operation,  and  the  sacrifice  of  but  a  small  quantity  of 
electrolyte  through  evaporation. 

When  the  liquid  level  in  the  rheostats  has  reached  its 
maximum  height,  which  occurs  when  the  overflow  valves  oc- 
cupy their  uppermost  position,  a  set  of  switches  is  automat- 
ically closed  to  short  circuit  the  secondary  motor  winding 
and  cut  out  the  rheostats.  A  small  motor  generator  set,  the 
motor  of  which  is  of  the  three-phase  induction  type,  pro- 
vides a  source  of  direct  current  for  energizing  the  field  of 
the  phase-converter  motor  when  it  is  operating  as  a  direct- 
current  generator  to  excite  the  phase  converter  motor  wind- 
ing. Power  to  operate  the  control  circuits  and  marker  lights 
is  also  obtained  from  this  set. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  master  controller  with 
tlie  case  removed.  The  upper  handle,  which  is  designated 
the  "speed"  handle,  has  three  positions,  one  each  for  the 
10  and  20  mile  per  hour  combinations,  and  one  midway  be- 
tween these  two  which  is  used  as  the  transition  position  to 
enable  one  pair  of  motors  to  be  changed  over  to  a  new  com- 
bination without  losing  the  accelerating  or  regenerating 
torque  of  the  other  pair.  The  center  handle  on  the  master 
controller  controls  the  acceleration  of  the  locomotive.  It  ha< 
three  positions,  marked  "raise,"  "hold"  and  "lower."  A 
movement  of  the  handle  to  the  "raise"  position  and  then 
back  to  the  "hold"  position  gives  a  positive  increment  of 
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rise  in  the  liquid  level  of  the  rheostats.  Moving  the  lever  to 
the  lower  position  and  then  back  to  the  hold  position  re- 
sults in  a  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  rheostats. 
In  this  way  the  speed  of  the  locomotive  is  controlled  during 
either  the  cascade  or  parallel  connections. 

Overload  protection  is  obtained  by  a  current  limit  relay. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  not  opening  the  circuit,  but  op- 
erates first  to  arrest  the  rise  of  the  liquid  level  in  the  rheo- 
stats and  then  to  lower  the  level  if  the  accelerating  current 
goes  beyond  a  certain  fixed  maximum  value. 

The  liquid  rheostats  may  be  operated  independently  _of 
each  other  by  means  of  levers  located  in  an  auxiliary  con- 
troller. This  provides  a  means  of  equalizing  the  load  on 
the  different  pairs  of  motors  and  of  reducing  the  current 
supply  to  one  pair,  without  affecting  the  other  pair.  Other 
levers  are  provided  in  the  auxiliary  controller  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  trolley,  starting  and  cutting  out  the  phase 
converter,  and  operating  the  phase  converter  voltage  and 
phase  balancing  switches. 

Due  to  the  inherent  characteristics  of  the  induction  motor 
regeneration  requires  no  extra  control  equipment.  Manipu- 
lation of  the  master  controller  is  exactly  the  same  for  re- 
generation as  it  is  for  running.  The  manipulation  of  this 
type  of  locomotive  is  extremely  simple  for  both  running 
and  braking,  requiring  no  special  knowledge  otlier  than  the 
manipulation  of  the  air  brakes  when  handling  heavy  trains. 


riiere  are  two  compressor  sets  on  the  locomotive,  each  a 
four-cylinder,  two-stage  balanced  compressor  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  150  cu.  ft.  These  are  manufactured  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  The  armature  of  the  motor 
is  fitted  on  the  overhung  shaft  of  the  compressor.  The  motor 
is  a  Westinghouse  four-pole  commutator  tjpe  for  alternat- 
ing current,  and  at  150  volts  on  each  circuit  develops  35 
hp.  continuous  rating  at  1,200  r.  p.  m.  By  making  use  of 
a  single-phase  commutator  motor,  the  compressor  set  can  be 
operated  independently  of  the  phase  converter,  the  only  other 
apparatus  needed  being  the  transformer.  This  motor  has 
characteristics  similar  to   a   series   motor   and  gives   a  high 
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torque  at  starting.     The  compressor  sets  are  controlled  auto- 
matically  by   electro-pneumatic   governors. 

Tliere  are  two  sets  of  motor  driven  blowers  on  the  locomo- 
tive. These  blowers  force  air  through  ducts  to  the  main 
motors,  phase  converter  and  main  transformer.  They  are 
mounted  one  at  each  end  of  the  cab.  In  the  event  of  failure 
of  one  set,  the  air  ducts  and  dampers  are  so  arranged  as  to 
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supply  air  to  all  the  apparatus  in  the  cab  from  the  other  set 
This  feature  also  makes  it  possible  to  shut  down  one 
blower  set  while  switching,  and  also  to  reduce  stand-by 
losses.  Although  normally  operating  three-phase,  the  blower 
motor  will  run  single-phase  and  act  as  a  phase  converter  for 
the  circulating  pump  motors.  After  a  run,  the  phase  con- 
verter may  therefore  be  shut  down  and  the  blower  motors 
will  continue  to  run  on  single  phase  after  having  been 
brought  up  to  speed  on  three-phase  while  the  phase  converter 
was  in  operation.  This  makes  possible  a  further  reduction 
in  stand-l)V  losses. 
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Comprehensive  Review  of  War  Board's  Problems;  Con- 
fidence  in   Ability   of   Roads   to   Carry  Tfieir  Burden 

By  Hale  Holden 

President  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 


THIS  League  represents  the  energy  and  strength  of  the 
industry  of  the  country;  it  visualizes  the  output  of 
that  industry  in  molion  from  producer  to  consumer. 
Your  traffic  is  at  once  translated  into  terms  of  transporta- 
tion; into  the  billions  of  ton-miles  which  the  railroads  of 
the  country  manufacture  in  the  vital  services  they  render  to 
you.  Modern  war  finds  little  by  analogy  in  wars  of  the 
past;  new  terrors,  born  of  the  genius  of  diabolical  inven- 
tion have  been  met  and  endured  and  one  by  one  are  being 
surmounted.  The  practices  of  our  commercial  and  industrial 
life  of  yesterday  are  being  rapidly  readjusted  to  meet  the 
growing  problems  of  this  modern  science  of  wholesale  homi- 
cide and  destruction  and  we  must  continue,  as  we  have  well 
begun,  to  bring  our  common  effort  into  form  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  hour.  Every  month  since  April  has  added 
new  momentum  to  this  great  machine  of  ours — the  power 
of  the  American  people — and  willing  co-operation,  more  than 
any  other  force,  has  brought  this  about.  All  of  the  great 
war  measures,  accomplished  within  a  few  months,  were  bom 
of  the  sound  morality  of  American  citizenship,  stirred  from 
time  to  time  by  the  great  state  papers  of  the  President.  .  .  . 

At  this  point  the  speaker  described  the  work  of  the  Rail- 
roads' \\'ar  Board  in  the  organization  of  the  'railroads  for 
the  war.  Speaking  of  the  pooling  of  freight  cars  he  said 
that  approximately  160,000  empty  cars  had  been  moved 
from  one  line  or  part  of  the  country  to  another  to  relieve 
shortage  or  distress,  and  that  this  probably  had  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  railroad 
plant  as  a  whole.  In  his  judgment  we  shall  not  again  re- 
turn to  former  methods  in  this  matter.     Continuing,  he  said: 

Empty  mileage  means  added  expense,  and  at  a  time  when 
expenses  are  almost  wholly  out  of  control,  it  has  been  hard 
to  incur;  when  cars  for  local  needs  have  been  scarce  and 
hard  to  provide,  it  has  been  harder  upon  the  individual  road 
and  upon  the  shippers  on  its  line  to  let  them  go,  but  the 
larger  needs  of  the  country  as  given  us  liy  department  or 
committee  at  Washington  or  as  we  have  seen  .them,  have  gov- 
erned, and  cars  ordered  to  competitor  or  connection  have 
been  delivered  as  directed  without  delay. 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  felt  that  before  calling  upon 
the  public  to  make  sacrifices  in  its  normal  transportation 
rights  and  privileges,  the  railroads  should  prove  that  they  had 
made  the  first  response  and  as  far  as  the  means  within  their 
control  would  permit,  had  imjirovcd  their  own  efficiency. 
.Already,  as  comparative  statistics  demonstrate,  the  most  effi- 
cient transportation  machine  in  the  world,  and  with  lower 
rates  and  higher  costs  of  operation,  the  increase  in  traffic 
handled  gives  ground  to  hope  that  thus  far  we  have  done  our 
part.  Without  doubt,  much  more  might  have  been  done  and 
the  anxieties  of  the  future  point  to  much  that  must  yet  be 
done,  but  in  passing  judgment,  you  must  remember  that  the 
life  of  this  machine  comes  from  the  human  hands  that  oper- 
ate it  and  in  the  complex  conditions  about  us,  these  hands 
sometimes  fail  us  and  at  times  they  falter  in  the  struggle 
with  the  overload  of  the  plant;  you  must  also  remember  that 
months  ago,  the  intense  industrial  activity  of  the  countn.', 
following  the  recall  to  Europe  of  thousands  of  able  men, 
began  to  deplete  our  mechanical  and  repair  forces,  and  now 
the  problem  of  proper  maintenance  of  track  and  equipment 
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and  indeed,  of  the  efficient  operation  of  trains,  has  become 
one  of  the  serious  anxieties  of  every  railroad  officer  in  the 
countr)-.     .     .     . 

Observing  the  general  increase  in  efficiency,  critics  have 
harshly  asked  why  these  things  were  not  done  long  ago. 
The  answer  is  that  some  of  these  more  important  measures 
were  adopted  knowing  that  to  do  them  would  add  instead 
of  decrease  expense  but  were  necessary  to  manufacture  more 
transportation;  and  the  savings  accomplished  by  others  have 
been  long  since  absorbed  by  the  mounting  costs  of  opera- 
tion. The  response  of  employees  and  officers  imder  the  pa- 
triotic cry  of  the  hour,  and  the  magnificent  response  of  the 
shippers  of  the  country  to  the  same  call  have  had  their  part; 
and  also  the  disregard  by  both  shipper  and  railroad,  in  the 
common  good,  of  some  of  the  restrictions  which  have,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  arts  of  peace,  been  imposed  upon  this  over- 
regulated  industry. 

Future  Measures 

Cold  weather  is  at  hand  with  decreased  efficiency  of  men 
and  power  and  this,  added  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  labor, 
gives  much  concern  to  the  outlook  for  the  winter.  W'e  have 
serious  problems  before  us,  but  I  think  there  is  no  reason  for 
alarm  nor  indeed  for  doubt  aliout  the  capacity  of  the  rail- 
roads to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country.  There  are  some 
things,  however,  which  must  be  done  to  accomplish  this  and 
I  base  my  judgment  upon  the  faitli  that  these  things  will 
be  done. 

In  the  first  place,  the  remarkable  results  which  have  come 
from  co-operation  show  that  this  co-operation  must,  at  all 
hazards  of  differences  of  opinion  or  selfish  interests,  be  con- 
tinued. As  difficulties  multiply  we  must  meet  them  by 
greater  co-operation.  Let  us  for  the  period  of  the  war  abol- 
ish and  bring  to  an  end  the  old  spirit  of  complaint  and 
criticism.  We  have  in  the  past  been  too  ready  to  criticize 
and  to  pass  harsh  judgment  upon  the  motives  and  actions 
of  each  other.  This  is  no  time  to  rattle  old  skeletons;  on 
the  contrar}-,  they  ought  now  to  be  put  well  underground, 
and,  if  we  do  this,  I  think,  they  will  permanently  stay  there. 
Organization  such  as  this  have  done  much  in  recent  years 
toward  a  better  understanding  and,  I  think,  the  railroad 
men  of  the  present  day  are  striving  earnestly  and  with  un- 
selfish purpose  to  render  the  service  which  the  public  is 
entitled  to  have. 

The  railroad  plant  today  has  definite  limitations.  It 
needs  more  power,  but  the  output  of  the  locomotive  plants 
is  going  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Government.  We  need 
more  cars,  but  because  of  the  needs  of  the  Government  and 
our  allies  not  as  much  progress  has  been  made  as  the  traffic 
needs.  W'e  must  remember,  however,  that  it  was  only  a 
little  over  two  years  ago  that  there  were  approximately  350,- 
000  idle  cars  reported  throughout  the  countn'.  ...  It  is 
unfair  to  say.  as  some  have,  that  the  railroads  have  broken 
down,  because  the  truth  is  that  they  are  doing  more  than 
ever  before.  .  .  .  The  Priority  law  accomplishes,  legally, 
a  necessary  discrimination  born  of  the  emergencies  of  the 
war.  IMore  will  have  to  be  done  in  this  direction  and  some 
traffic  will  in  time  have  to  be  taken  off  the  rails.  Already 
we  know  that  some  forms  of  industrial  activity  will  be  cur- 
tailed. ^^'e  can  conserve  the  energies  of  the  railroads,  also, 
by  not  requiring  them  during  the  war  to  use  men  or  mate- 
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rial  or  train  service  for  unnecessary  improvements.  The 
Secretary  of  War  recently  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
diana State  Council  of  Defense,  declaring  that:  "New  en- 
terprises which  are  not  fundamental  to  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  country's  necessar}'  activities  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken." It  seems  plain  that  no  substantial  right  nor  in- 
terest can  be  seriously  affected  by  the  universal  adoption  at 
this  time  of  this  principle;  if  it  is  adopted  it  will  take  off 
the  railroads  a  considerable  volume  of  loading  and  release 
many  men  and  cars  for  more  essential  work.  The  reduction 
of  passenger  service  already  has  released  a  great  many  men 
for  more  important  work  and  has  accomplished  a  consider- 
able saving  in  coal.  The  passenger  travel  of  the  country  is 
heavier  than  it  has  ever  been  before  and  shows  no  signs  of 
abatement,  and  the  public  may  have  patiently  to  submit  to 
further  curtailment  of  passenger  service. 

We  must  make  greater  use  of  waterways,  electric  lines 
and  motor  trucks,  and  no  better  time  than  the  present  can 
be  found  to  make  the  experiment.  There  are  some  stub- 
born facts,  growing  out  of  the  big  American  freight  car  and 
the  low  American  freight  rate  and  the  industry  and  team 
tracks  and  freight  houses  located  conveniently  in  every  city 
and  town,  which,  I  think,  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  in- 
activity of  traffic  by  river  or  canal  in  this  country  than  any- 
thing else;  but  in  this  time  of  heavy  traffic,  let  us  take  a  new 
look  at  the  problem  and  see  if  some  valuable  use  cannot 
be  made  of  these  natural  highways.  The  War  Board  has 
said  that  the  railroads  will  welcome  any  practicable  water 
transportation,  and  they  are  prepared  to  co-operate  cordially 
with  responsible  persons  or  corporations  who  may  provide 
such  water  transportation.  This  guarantees  our  interest,  I 
think,  in  the  subject. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  freight  is  interchanged  in 
considerable  volume  between  steam  and  electric  lines. 
Locally,  electric  lines  are  handling  an  increasing  tonnage. 
Motor  trucks  present  an  admirable  means  for  effecting  de- 
livery of  package  freight  to  nearby  points  and  as  to  all  of 
these  I  am  satisfied  that  the  railroads  are  prepared  to  join 
in  reasonable  measures  to  develop  the  use  of  them. 
Facilities  Must  Be   Increased  and  Kept  in  Repair 

But  we  must  not  stop  here,  when  traffic  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  we  see  great  plants  and  ship  yards  being  constructed. 
The  railroad  facilities  of  the  country  must  be  increased  and 
they  must  be  kept  in  repair,  otherwise  they  will  embarrass 
and  delay  us.  After  a  memorable  interview  with  General 
Joffre,  it  was  not  difficult  to  surrender  our  space  in  Ameri- 
can locomotive  shops  in  order  that  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
French  might  be  first  supplied;  and  we  did  the  same  for 
Russia;  and  naturally  the  engines,  cars  and  other  railroad 
supplies  needed  by  our  own  Government  for  its  foreign 
operations  have  preceded  ours.  These  things  had  to  be  done 
whether  the  American  railroads  could  afford  to  do  them  or 
not.  After  learning  from  the  great  marshal  the  part  played 
by  the  locomotives  of  France  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
there  was  but  one  answer. 

We  are  building  railroads  in  France  and  engines  and 
cars  to  operate  them,  and  we  must  not  fail  to  build  what- 
ever is  necessary  here.  To  support  our  operations  there,  we 
must  not  fall  behind  here.  We  must  have  priority  for  mate- 
rials and  manufacture  here,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the 
benefit  of  prices  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  in  these,  the 
Government  will,  without  doubt,  lend  us  its  aid.  We  must 
keep  our  shops  running  as  now  at  full  time,  and  competition 
of  other  industries  must  not  be  pennitted  to  dci  rcase  our 
repair  forces  nor  military  service  to  take  more  of  them  than 
absolutelv  necessan-,  lest  we  may  have,  as  others  did,  to 
call  them  back  from  the  front  to  do  this  most  important  work 
at  home. 

Plainly,  in  these  times,  the  railroads  must  have  more 
revenues.     Railroad  expenses  nowadays  are  an  open  book. 


and  the  predictions  made  last  spring  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
timely  relief  failed  only  in  that  the  increased  cost  has  greatly 
exceeded  the  conser\'ative  estimates  then  made.  These  things 
seem  to  me,  however,  not  difficult  to  do — and  }et  the  do- 
ing of  them  adequately  and  in  time  will  likely  determine 
the  success  of  the  efforts  the  railroads  are  so  earnestly 
putting  forth  to  help  win  the  war.  I  have  faith  that  all  of 
these  things  will  be  done,  because  the  measure  of  success 
in  this  war-time  service  to  the  Government  will  be  that  we 
do  for  it  now  everything  that  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
can  do. 


IOWA  COMMISSION  APPROVES  CURTAILMENT 
OF  TRAIN  SERVICE 

The  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Iowa  has  given 
its  endorsement  of  the  policy  of  the  railroads  in  curtailing 
unnecessary  passenger  train  service  during  the  war,  in  an 
opinion  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  should  not  be  required  to  reinstate  two  passenger 
trains  in  each  direction  between  Cedar  Falls  and  Cedar 
Falls  Junction,  la.,  which  were  discontinued  in  April.  The 
railroad  had  formerly  operated  four  trains  in  each  direction 
between  the  two  points  and  a  complaint  regarding  the  re- 
duction in  service  was  filed  by  the  Cedar  Falls  Commercial 
Club  and  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College.  At  the  hearing 
it  was  shown  that  one  of  the  trains  discontinued  during  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1917,  had  carried  an  average  of  less 
than  10  passengers  for  each  round  trip  and  that  the  other 
had  carried  an  average  of  about  12  passengers  each  round 
trip  and  that  upon  the  whole  service  the  earnings  of  the 
railroad  did  not  equal  the  expense.  There  was  also  a  show- 
ing that  by  reason  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  trains  the 
International  Harvester  Company  was  unable  to  reach  its 
])atrons  with  express  packages  from  its  distributing  plant  at 
Cedar  Falls  with  as  much  despatch  as  before  and  there  was 
some  showing  that  freight  did  not  arrive  at  and  was  not 
taken  away  from  Cedar  Falls  with  the  same  promptness  as 
before.  It  was  also  shown  that  service  was  available  via 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and 
tlie  Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern.  The  commission 
says  in  its  opinion: 

"We  recognize  that  the  service  given  by  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railroad  Company  prior  to  the  discontinuance  of 
said  trains  was  very  convenient  for  the  people  of  Cedar 
Falls.  We  think  it  would  hardly  be  claimed  that  it  was 
necessary,  and  the  showing  certainly  is  that  the  trains  were 
not  well  patronized. 

"In  addition  to  these  facts,  this  commission  thinks  it 
should  so  regulate  and  control  the  service  to  be  furnished 
by  railroad  companies  at  this  time  as  to  avoid  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  of  money  either  directly  or  indirectly 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  a  few  people.  This  country 
is  now  at  war  and  the  railroads  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  that  war,  and  where  the  public  safety 
and  public  necessity  are  not  manifestly  and  eminently  en- 
dangered, we  cannot  be  expected  to  order  the  railroads  to 
operate  trains  where  their  operation  is  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience  and  not  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  railroads 
of  this  state  must  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  use  their 
whole  equipment,  including  their  funds,  to  carry  on  what  is 
now  the  supreme  business  of  this  country — the  business  of 
war — and  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  food,  fuel  and 
other  necessities  of  life.  Mere  matters  of  convenience,  which 
an-  desirable  in  times  of  peace  and  for  the  purposes  of  peace, 
will  have  to  wait  until  peace  comes. 

"The  application  is  hercliy  dismissed." 


The  G.  T.  R.  P.\triotic  Association  contributed  $2,000 
to  the  British  Red  Cross  Fund,  for  which  special  contribu- 
tions were  raised  throughout  Canada  during  October. 


The  Work  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps 

The  Railway  Section,  an  Important  Part  of  the  Corps, 
Has  Ordered  $70,000,000  Worth  of  Material  to  Date 


THE  Committee  on  Public  Information  has  given  out 
a  statement  outlining  the  work  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers of  the  army  during  recent  months  which  in- 
cludes that  of  the  railway  section  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  S.  M.  Felton,  director  general  of  railways. 

The  corps  of  engineers  since  April  6  has  not  only  been 
supplying  the  engineer  equipment  for  an  army  of  a  million 
men,  but  has  undertaken  the  unprecedented  task  of  furnish- 
ing railroads  complete  from  the  United  States  for  operation 
in  France.    The  engineers  construct  the  free  arteries  through 


have  been  raised  as  part  of  the  National  Army.  Seventeen 
pioneer  regiments  have  been  authorized  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Army  and  are  rapidly  organizing.  National  Guard 
units,  equivalent  to  about  7  regiments,  have  been  called 
into  the  federal  service,  and  their  reorganization  into  17  pio- 
neer engineer  regiments  for  the  17  divisions  of  National 
Guard  troops  is  well  under  way. 

Engineer  officers'  training  camps  were  established  in  each 
of  the  16  training  camp  areas,  the  number  of  candidates  for 
engineer   commissions    taken    from   each    camp    being    150. 


Cofyriglil   hy    Vndcr-.vnod   »   Underwood.   N.    Y. 

This  British  Official  Photograph  Shows  American  Railway  Engineers  at  Work  on  One  of  the  Light  Railways  Behind  the 

British  Front 


which  flow  great  armies,  reinforcements,  supplies  and  am- 
munition to  the  extremities  of  the  lines. 

From  March  1  to  November  1  the  corps  of  engineers 
increased  its  personnel  from  256  officers  on  the  active 
list  to  394  officers  and  14  retired  officers  on  active  duty 
and  in  addition  has  commissioned  more  than  5,000  reserve 
officers.  The  enlisted  force  has  expanded  from  2,100  to 
95,000  and  there  has  also  been  a  heavy  increase  in  civilian 
employees. 

The  enlisted  strength  of  the  corps  on  March  1  consisted 
of  o  engineer  regiments  of  peace  or  minimum  strength 
and  1  mounted  company.  On  May  IS,  4  remaining  incre- 
ments, authorized  by  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3, 
1916,  increased  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  Regular  Army  to  7  regiments  and  2  mounted 
battalions,  all  of  which  have  been  raised  to  war  strength. 

In  addition,  9  railroad  regiments  and  1   forestry  regiment 


After  a  month's  training  in  the  same  camps  with  candidates 
for  commissions  in  other  branches  of  the  service,  the  engi- 
neer sections  were  transferred  to  three  engineer  training 
camps  with  special  facilities  for  technical  instruction,  one 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C,  one  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  and  one  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington. 
Instruction  was  continued  there  for  two  months.  In  August, 
1,900  candidates  were  graduated  and  now  hold  commissions. 
Large  numbers  of  engineer  graduates  of  training  camps 
have  been  assigned  to  new  regiments  and  special  units  are 
being  organized  and  the  training  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
National  Army  will  be  largely  under  their  supervision.  A 
number  arc  in  France  for  special  training. 

On  December  1  about  1,200  engineer  reserve  officers  will 
be  graduated  from  a  second  engineer  officers'  training  camp. 

A  dut)'  imposed  upon  the  engineers  has  been  the  purchase 
of  the  necessary  engineer  equipment  for  more  than  one  mil- 
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lion  men.  The  Urgent  Deficiencies  Act,  approved  June  15, 
1917,  appropriated  for  the  purpose  amounts  aggregating 
in  excess  of  $130,000,000,  an  amount  comparable  with  the 
purchases  of  material,  equipment  and  supplies  for  the 
Panama  canal  during  the  ten  years  of  its  construction.  The 
Urgent  Deficiencies  Act,  approved  October  6,  1917,  provides 
$198,100,000  additional  for  engineer  purposes,  and  it  is 
expected  that  all  of  this  will  be  expended  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

In  the  work  for  the  fiscal  )ear  1916  one  officer  and  21 
civilian  employees  were  engaged  in  making  purchases  aggre- 
gating $550,000.  On  November  1,  1917,  the  purchasing 
force  had  been  increased  over  1,000  per  cent  to  52  officers 
and  193  civilians.  All  but  two  of  these  officers  were  ex- 
amined and  commissioned  in  the  Reserve  Corps  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

Within  350  hours  after  the  Engineer  Corps,  following 
the  declaration  of  war,  advertised  for  equipment,  awards 
had  been  made  covering  the  requirements  of  one  million 
men,  a  total  of  8,700,000  articles,  which  included  among 
other  items  four  miles  of  pontoon  bridge.  Approximately  two 
months  was  the  average  time  of  delivery  secured  on  all  of 
this  material. 

On  September  7,  two  weeks  after  receipt  of  instructions, 
equipment  was  en  route  to  the  various  National  Guard  and 
National  Army  organizations  at  cantonments  tliroughout 
the  countr}-.  These  shipments  comprised  a  total  of  about 
48,000,000  lb.  in  some  64,000  separate  cases  and  packages. 

By  November  1  the  outstanding  obligations  on  orders 
placed  for  engineer  material,  equipment  and  supplies,  aggre- 
gated $130,000,000  and  disbursements  in  payment  for 
material  delivered  had  reached  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  per 
month.  Another  important  task  of  the  engineers  has  been  to 
provide  efficient  methods  for  the  receipt,  storage  and  ship- 
ment abroad,  with  proper  accounting  system,  for  this  mass  of 
supplies  as  well  as  for  the  vast  equipment  for  field  opera- 
tions and  construction  work. 

This  work  comprehended  the  selection,  in  a  short 
time,  of  appropriate  sites  in  various  cities,  the  leasing  of 
land,  storehouses,  piers,  railway  tracks,  and  the  purchase, 
when  they  could  not  be  leased,  of  such  material  as  locomo- 
tive cranes,  electric  trucks,  and  similar  appliances  for  freight 
handling,  together  with  the  organization  of  competent  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Railway  Section 

The  engineers  of  the  Railway  Section  have  undertaken 
to  transport,  and  install  and  put  into  operation  overseas,  a 
complete  railroad  equipment.  The  railway  problem  in  the 
theater  of  operations  in  France  involves  not  only  the  organi- 
zation, equipment  and  military  training  of  railroad  troops 
for  the  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  standard 
and  narrow  gage  roads  necessary  for  the  supply  of  our 
armies,  but  also  the  purchase,  inspection  and  shipment  of 
immense  quantities  of  railroad  equipment,  rails,  ties,  loco- 
motives, cars,  shop  tools,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  development 
of  adequate  port  facilities,  construction  of  new  lines  and 
their  successful  operation.  The  estimate  of  the  situation  in 
France  was  confirmed  by  the  French  Commission,  headed 
by  Marshal  Joffre,  and  the  means  of  meeting  it  have  been 
carried  on  with  intensity.  The  measures  provided  respond 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  of  expert  rail- 
road men  which  was  sent  abroad  and  reported  in  detail  the 
transportation  conditions  that  would  confront  our  armies 
from  the  ports  to  the  front. 

Trained  officials  in  various  departments  of  American  rail- 
roads were  called  upon  for  the  officers,  and  experienced 
railroad  employees  for  the  enlisted  men,  of  the  nine  rail- 
road regiments,  each  of  33  officers  and  approximately  1,100 
men.     Three  regiments  were  organized   for  operating  rail- 


roads, every  class  of  operatives  being  provided;  five  regi- 
ments were  organized  for  construction,  officers  being  experi- 
enced railroad  builders  and  the  enlisted  men  being  bridge- 
men,  trackmen,  etc.,  and  one  regiment  was  composed  of 
men  experienced  in  the  departments  of  motive  power  and 
car  repair. 

The  cost  of  materials  ordered  to  date  is  approximately 
$70,000,000,  including  some  hundreds  of  locomotives,  more 
than  100,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  more  than  3,000  complete 
turnouts,  500,000  ties,  12,000  freight  cars,  600  fill  and 
ballast  cars,  600  miles  of  telephone  wire  and  apparatus,  as 
well  as  vast  quantities  of  construction  and  repair  equipment. 

An  organization  of  engineers  was  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction in  France  of  piers,  storehouses,  terminal  stations, 
hospitals,   cantonments,   roads,   water  supplies,   sewage   dis- 
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American    Railway    Engineers    Preparing    for    Construction 
Work  on  a   Light   Railway   System 

posal  plants,  lighting  plants  and  similar  construction.  A 
vast  amount  of  timber  and  other  supplies  was  purchased  and 
shipping  arrangements  made.  Within  four  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  General  Pershing's  cablegram  asking  for  certain 
steel  buildings,  designs  had  been  prepared,  competitive  bids 
secured  and  orders  placed  for  30-day  deliver)'.  A  construc- 
tion company,  contracted  with  to  build  wharf  structures  in 
France,  sent  abroad  225  men  in  August  and  the  necessary 
material.  Preferred  attention  was  given  to  wharf  and  store- 
house con.struction,  at  the  request  of  General  Pershing. 

The  engineers  have  also  undertaken  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing and  equipping  special  troops  for  special  services,  such 
as  lumber  supply,  road  construction,  sanitary  construction, 
camouflage- service,  gas  and  flame  service,  mining  work, 
mapping,  etc. 

Preferred  attention  has  been  given  to  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  first  forestry  regiment,  to  be  sent  to  France 
to  produce  lumber  and  timber  from  French  forests.  Three 
additional  regiments  are  to  be  organized.  The  co-operation 
of  the  forestry  service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  extended  in  the  selection  of  personnel  and  equipment. 
.\l)OUt  SO  per  cent  of  the  forestry  regiment's  equipment, 
value  $350,000,  has  been  delivered  for  shipment,  weighing 
over  2,000  tons,  with  12  saw  mills,  truck  and  railway  equip- 
ment and  everything  necessary  to  produce  over  four  million 
lioard  feet  of  finished  lumber  per  month. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  duties  the  Engineer  Corps  has 
maintained  its  regular  service  in  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  navigable  waters  in  the  United  States  and 
construction  of  coast  defenses.  New  batteries  are  being 
pushed  to  completion  with  energy. 
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Proposed  Eastern  Freight  Rate  Increase 

Arguments  Concluded  and  Case  Submitted    to    Com- 
mission— Bankers   Testify    Regarding    Railway    Credit 


THE  re-opened  fifteen  [)er  cent  rate  case  was  submitted 
to  the  commission  on  Xovemher  19.  At  the  same  time 
George  Stuart  Patterson,  counsel  for  the  eastern  roads, 
announced  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  eastern  carriers  would 
file  applications  witii  the  commission  asking  for  another 
advance  of  IS  per  cent  in  classes  and  commodities,  except 
coal,  coke  and  iron  ore.  As  to  them  the  request  will  be  for 
specilic  advances  of  10  cents  a  ton. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  took  four  days — a  remarkable 
record  in  comparison  with  an\-  other  advanced  rate  case  ever 
knov^'n.  On  Novemlier  15  the  executives  who  had  testified 
on  Novemlier  5  returned  for  cross-examination,  Messrs.  Rea 
and  Elliott  being  particularly  selected  for  that  ordeal  at  the 
hands  of  Clifford  Thorne.  On  the  next  day  the  commission 
listened  to  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  and  Paul  Warburg,  vice-governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  who  were  called  by  the 'commission  as  ex- 
perts to  tell  about  the  financial  condition  of  the  carriers. 
Their  appearance  made  it  necessary  to  put  off  the  appear- 
ance of  Clifford  Thorne  as  a  witness  until  the  next  day. 
His  testimony  was  supplemented  on  behalf  of  the  shippers 
by  J.  P.  Norton,  a  stock  and  liond  statistician.  Thorne 
used  the  whole  of  Saturda>'  and  the  arguments  were  put  off 
until  Monday.  November  19. 

The  two  sides  were  represented  in  the  final  arguments  by 
George  Stuart  Patterson  and  Clifford  Thorne.  Commis- 
sioner .\nderson,  near  the  close  of  the  arguments,  asked  them 
whether,  disregarding  the  railroads'  need  of  revenue  to  build 
up  their  credit  with  the  investing  public,  the  existing  rates 
are  high  enough  to  enalile  the  carriers  to  maintain  them- 
selves as  going  concerns  capalile  of  fulfilling  their  obliga- 
tions as  common  carriers  under  the  war  strain. 

"Absolutely,  yes,"  said  Thorne.  ".^nd  you  have  no  right  to 
allow  any  advances  for  any  purpose  other  than  maintaining 
the  properties  of  these  carriers  and  paying  the  stockholders 
a  reasonai)le  return  on  their  investment." 

George  Stuart  Patterson  was  equally  certain  the  present 
rates  are  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

"I  am  as  absolutely  certain  as  I  am  of  my  physical  being, 
that  the  present  rates  are  not  high  enough  to  maintain  these 
properties."  said  he. 


Washington,  Xovemher  29.   1917. 

Throughout  the  hearing  and  argument  ran  the  suggestion 
that  the  government  should  make  loans  to  the  railroads  to 
buy  equipment  and  extend  their  terminals.  There  was  no 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  either  railroad  men  or  shippers. 
The  suggestion  was  made  more  often  by  a  commissioner 
than  by  either  party  to  the  controversy.  The  only  man  who 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  plan  was  Benjamin  C.  Marsh 
who  said  he  came  from  New  York,  as  the  representative  of 
the  American  Committee  on  the  High  Cost  of  Living.  He 
put  forward  government  ownership  as  the  panacea.  If  that 
could  not  be  had  he  wanted  the  rate  advances  postponed  un- 
til the  valuation  of  the  railroads  is  completed,  so  that,  as 
he  said,  a  proper  basis  for  dividend  paying  and  rates  could 
be  known. 

President  Rea  admitted  that  the  time  had  come  for  seri- 
ously considering  some  plan  whereby  the  government  would 
provide  capital  but  he  said  that  even  if  the  government  pro- 
vided all  the  cars,  locomotives  and  terminals  needed  to  make 
an  efficient  plant  the  roads  would  still  need  more  revenue 
for  operations.  He  said  the  Pennsylvania  is  in  exceptional 
financial  condition  but  there  are  important  roads  in  the  east- 
ern district  that  are  in  bad  shape  that  are  just  as  important 
to  shippers  as  carriers  in  better  position.  He  said  the  Al- 
toona  shops  of  the  company  are  turning  out  22  locomotives 
a  month  and  in  September  they  had  made  the  record  30. 
Answering  a  question  by  Commissioner  Clark,  Mr.  Rea  said 
that  100,000  cars  should  be  built.  A  government  loan  for 
that  purpose  would  be  favored  by  him  if  the  cars  were  built 
on  the  car  trust  plan,  but  on  more  liberal  terms  than  have 
yet  been  devised.  Some  railroad  men,  he  said,  believe  that 
100,000  cars  "pitchforked"  into  the  situation  now  would 
make  it  worse  than  it  fs,  their  contention  being  that  the  first 
need  is  locomotives. 

Commissioner  McChord  wanted  to  know  what  could  be 
done  if  the  government  provided  the  money  for  the  equip- 
ment and  terminals  needed. 

"Then  the  element  of  time  would  have  to  be  considered," 
said  Mr.  Rea.  Mr.  Rea  admitted  the  force  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Chord's  suggestion  that  money  is  not  the  only  element  and 
then  followed  with  his  declaration  that  even  if  the  money 
was  provided   for  all  the  additions  usually  charged  to  the 
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capital  account,  the  carriers  could  not  afford  to  forego  their 
request  for  higher  rates. 

"How  many  cars  would  you  buy  if  these  advances  were 
allowed?"  asked  Mr.  Thome. 

"I  can't  tell,"  said  Mr.  Rea.  He  added  that  it  is  useless 
to  place  orders  for  cars  or  locomotives  without  first  obtain- 
ing a  priority  of  manufacture  order  because  the  builders  are 
now  working  mostly  on  government  account. 

Answering  a  question  by  J.  V.  Norman,  representing 
southern  hardwood  lumbermen,  Mr.  Rea  said  that  the  esti- 
mated increase  in  expenses  of  the  Pennsylvania  included 
war  taxes.  He  thought  the  roads  should  be  allowed  to  earn 
a  fair  return  over  war  taxes  but  should  not  pass  all  the  taxes 
on  to  the  users  of  railroads. 

Commissioner  Clark  raised  a  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  allowing  an  advance  in  rates  to  cover  improvements,  be- 
cause, as  he  suggested,  that  would  be  equivalent  to  making 
a  donation  and  then  having  the  donors  taxed  to  pay  a  fair 
return  on  the  amount. 

Howard  Elliott  was  asked,  when  he  took  the  stand,  to 
point  out  what,  if  anything,  is  wrong  in  the  commission's 
indictment  of  the  financiering  done  by  the  former  controllers 
of  the  New  Haven.  Mr.  Elliott  said  that  would  be  a  long 
question  and  a  long  answer.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  capitalization  of  the  road  has  been  reduced  $12,000,000 
since  the  report  was  ^v^itten.  Mr.  Elliott  gave  a  compilation 
of  the  figures  showing  the  investment  of  the  New  Haven  de- 
voted to  freight  business  to  show  that  the  existing  rates  do 
not  pay  the  necessary  return  on  investment. 

Mr.   Vanderi-ip's  Testimony 

"So  long  as  railroads  are  regulated  as  to  rates,  they  should 
have  the  advantages  of  the  ecnomies  of  combination."  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New- 
York,  told  the  commission  on  November  16,  responding  to 
the  invitation  of  the  commission  to  address  himself  to  the 
general  financial  situation  as  it  affects  railroads.  Mr.  Van- 
derlip said  he  believed  regional  consolidations  of  railroads 
should  be  permitted.  The  advance  of  IS  per  cent  in  rates 
under  consideration  at  present  would,  if  granted,  assist  in 
restoring  the  willingness  of  the  pulilic  to  provide  the  car- 
riers with  new  capital,  said  Mr.  Vanderlip,  but  it  will  not 
lie  a  cure  for  what  he  described  as  fundamental  faults  in  the 
railroad  situation. 

"Before  the  situation  is  cured,"  said  Mr.  Vanderlip,  "we 
will  either  go  into  the  hands  of  the  government  or  we  will 
permit  the  railroads  to  consolidate.  The  railroads  can  learn 
something  from  the  experience  of  the  bankers.  They  have 
thought  too  much  of  their  own  problems  and  have  not  been 
thinking  nationally.  I  should  like  to  put  representatives  of 
the  government  on  their  boards  of  directors,  representatives 
of  labor  and  representatives  of  the  public,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  directorates." 

Mr.  Vanderlip  said  that  the  cure  for  the  railroad  problem 
should  come  from  the  commission,  but  that  he  had  made  his 
suggestions  because  the  mere  earnings  of  the  roads  do  not 
appear  to  reflect  accurately  a  situation  the  chief  menace  of 
which  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  public  to  purchase  railroad 
stocks.  He  said  that  the  railroads  face  government  owner- 
ship unless  the  public  can  be  convinced  that  railroad  invest- 
ment is  desirable.  None  of  the  practical  methods  of  obtain- 
ing money  for  the  carriers  is  open,  except  at  high  rates  of 
interest,  he  said.  The  roads  need  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  improvements  and  extensions,  in  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  said  the  .stocks  of  roads  prudently  con- 
structed and  managed  should  be  slightly  above  par,  as  a  re- 
ward for  prudence.  Commissioner  McChord  detailed  the 
earnings  of  the  carriers  since  1912,  indicating  generally  that 
these  earnings  have  risen.  Mr.  Vanderlip  said  that  while 
these  earnings  might  indicate  an  increasing  prosperity,  mar- 
ket quotations  of  stocks  indicated  that  the  public  is  not  satis- 


fied with  them  and  asserted  that  he  preferred,  as  an  index 
to  value,  the  consensus  exhibited  in  stock  quotations  to  tables 
of  expenses  and  earnings. 

"The  returns,"  said  Mr.  Vanderlip,  "appear  to  indicate 
that  roads  are  doing  well,  but  investors  do  not  think  so." 

Returning  to  fundamental  changes  which  he  believes  are 
necessary,  Mr.  Vanderlip  suggested  the  feasibility  of  a  sin- 
gle corporation  owning  all  the  cars  in  the  country.  He  said 
that  fundamental  changes  must  be  made  or  govenmient 
ownership  lies  ahead.  He  asserted  that  the  railroads  are 
not  meeting  demands  for  service  and  laid  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  service  is  more  important  than  rates  and  that  the 
public  is  willing,  except  an  extremely  selfish  part  of  it,  to 
pay  for  service  when  it  is  rendered. 

Commissioner  McChord  asked  if  the  decline  of  railroad 
stocks  was  due  to  a  concerted  assault  by  bankers. 

"If  you  assume  bankers  have  made  a  wholesale  assault 
upon  railroad  securities,  I  deny  it,"  said  Mr.  Vanderlip.  Mr. 
McChord  said  that  he  had  received  messages  at  night  con- 
cerning railroad  stocks,  but  indicated  that  they  had  come 
from  brokers.  Mr.  Vanderlip  insisted  upon  a  distinction  be- 
tween bankers  and  brokers  and  said  that  if  banks  were  send- 
ing messages  about  the  stock  market  to  a  member  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  at  night  the  attention  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  ought  to  be  directed  to  them. 

Mr.  Warburg's  Testimony 

Paul  Warburg,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  also 
was  invited  by  the  commission  to  give  its  members  his  best 
judgment  about  the  condition  of  railroad  credit,  said  that 
every  industry  \vhich  contributes  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
should  be  encouraged  and  that  foremost  among  those  indus- 
tries are  the  railroads.  Index  prices,  he  said,  show  an  in- 
crease of  about  100  per  cent  in  wholesale  prices  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Higher  interest  rates  and  higher  divi- 
dends are  essential  to  attract  the  investing  public.  The  in- 
vestor is  in  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  railroads,  the  quantity- 
of  labor  available  and  the  price  of  material.  Mr.  Warburg 
said  that  the  public  was  uncertain  about  whether  the  rail- 
roads would  be  dealt  with  generously. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  of  this  statement,  Commissioner 
Woolley  said  it  seemed  that  the  railroad  situation  was  caught 
in  a  "vicious  circle"  if  rates  must  be  raised  to  meet  higher 
wages  and  higher  material  prices  and  raised  again  as  these 
quantities  again  advance.  Mr.  Warburg  agreed  that  this 
"vicious  circle"  exists  and  suggested  as  a  remedy  that  the 
government  fix  the  wages  of  labor  as  it  has  fixed  the  price 
of  materials. 

Mr.  Warburg  said  that  the  sale  of  railroad  securities  had 
become  practically  impossible  and  that  he  thought  the  roads 
should  be  permitted  to  obtain  revenues  which  would  enable 
them  to  keep  their  properties  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Discussing  a  suggestion  that  the  railroads  conserve  their 
revenues  by  discontinuing  the  pajTnent  of  dividends,  Mr. 
Warburg  asserted  that  such  a  policy  would  be  fatal  to  rail- 
road credit  and  that  it  would  seriously  affect  the  incomes  of 
that  large  part  of  the  public  which  owns  railroad  securities, 
and  upon  which  the  government  depends  for  a  large  part  of 
its  war  revenues.  Railroad  stocks  have  declined,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  20  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  said 
Mr.  Warburg,  and  this  decrease,  together  with  the  lessened 
value  of  railroad  bonds,  has  brought  about  a  shrinkage  in 
values  of  about  $2,800,000,000.  This  is  of  serious  interest 
to  banks  which  hold  about  two  billions  of  these  securities  as 
collateral  for  loans. 

"Present  conditions,"  said  Mr.  Warburg,  "are  such  as  to 
demand  an  increase  in  railroad  revenues." 

A  desirable  situation,  he  said,  would  be  one  in  which  the 
proportion  of  railroad  stocks  to  bonds  could  be  materially 
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increased,  with  the  stocks  quoted  sufficiently  above  par  to 
permit  the  flotation  of  new  issues  as  rapidly  as  they  might 
be  required  for  extension  and  improvement  of  the  roads.  He 
pointed  out  that  at  present  there  are  no  new  issues  of  rail- 
road stocks  and  no  market  for  them. 

Mr.  Warburg  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  these  times  are 
extraordinary,  that  many  ordinary  considerations  have  been 
waived  in  the  fixing  of  prices  by  the  government  and  that 
the  principal  consideration  under  war  conditions  is  to  at- 
tain results  rather  than  to  consider  price.  If,  after  the  war, 
the  commission  finds  that  the  revenues  of  the  roads  are  too 
large,  they  can  be  reduced,  said  Mr.  Warburg,  who,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  by  Commissioner  Meyer,  said  that  he 
did  not  think  the  public  is  primarily  interested  in  whether 
or  not  the  railroads  have  built  up  from  recent  earnings  a 
new  equity  on  which  dividends  must  be  earned  in  the  future. 

At  present,  said  Mr.  Warburg,  investors  want  to  buy 
United  States  government  bonds,  exercising  a  preference  that 
goes  beyond  the  mere  question  of  financial  return.  This 
makes  more  difficult  the  marketing  of  railroad  securities.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  also  that  while  the  government  is 
financing  the  war,  industrials  issues  should  be  restricted  as 
much  as  possible. 

George  W.  Norris,  of  the  federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  con- 
cluded the  session  by  giving  the  commission  the  result  of 
his  experience  in  handling  farm  loan  debentures  and  other 
securities,  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  many  investors  select 
their  investments  because  of  considerations  other  than  the 
promised  financial  return  from  them. 

Closing  Arguments 

Arguments  on  November  19  were  made  in  the  following 
order:  Mr.  George  Stuart  Patterson  for  the  railroads;  C.  H. 
Reynolds  for  the  natural  ice  shippers  of  the  Pocono  hills; 
Graddy  Cary  of  Louisville  for  the  National  Livestock  Ex- 
change; Walter  E.  McCornack  for  the  interior  Iowa  pack- 
ers; J.  V.  Norman  for  the  southern  hardwood  lumber  manu- 
facturers; L.  C.  Boyle  for  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers' Association;  C.  D.  Chaml)erlin  for  the  independent 
petroleum  refiners;  Francis  B.  James  for  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers;  Samuel  H.  Cowan  for  the  Texas  livestock 
growers;  Clifford  Thome  for  the  Iowa  livestock  men  and 
farmers'  grain  elevators;  B.  C.  Marsh  for  the  cost  of  living 
committee,  and  Mr.  Patterson  in  closing. 

In  the  closing  arguments  the  rate  situation  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  question  of  public  policy  raised  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  government  loan.  In  commenting  on  that  phase 
the  shippers  suggested  that  Congress  should  deal  with  it. 
Chairman  Hall  asked  Mr.  Cowan  whether  he  had  spoken 
to  Congress  about  the  matter.  Mr.  Cowan  said  he  had 
spoken  with  Senator  Newlands  and  to  shippers,  and  he 
found  a  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  railroads  really  need  help.  Mr. 
Thome,  naturally,  both  as  a  witness  and  as  an  attorney,  said 
they  do  not  need  help;  that  the  surplus  accumulated  in  1916 
and  1917  should  be  used  to  meet  the  emergency.  He  filed 
a  compilation  showing  that  the  suiplus  laid  aside  in  the 
two  years  by  the  38  eastern  svstems  was  $147,000,000  in 
1916,  and  $145,000,000  in  the  year  ended  June  30  last.  In 
the  former  year  the  dividend  amounted  to  $117,500,000,  and 
■  last  year  to  $126,000,000. 

Argument  for  the  Carriers 
In  concluding  his  argument  for  the  carriers  Mr.  Patter- 
son said  that  the  relief  granted  by  the  commission  earlier 
in  the  year  amounted  to  $97,000,000,  and  that  the  rates  now 
under  consideration  would  add  $58,000,000,  or  a  total  of 
$155,000,000.  This,  however,  would  account  for  only  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  great  rise  in  wages  and  materials, 
which  had  added  $278,000,000  to  the  operating  costs.  Mr. 
Patterson  stated  that,  as  a  hearing  would  have  to  be  had 


on  the  further  increases  in  rates  necessary,  application  would 
be  made  by  the  Eastern  carriers  for  permission  to  file  tar- 
iffs making  such  further  increases. 

The  essential  facts  of  the  situation,  as  recited  by  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, were: 

1.  A  continuous  decline  in  net  operating  income,  ac- 
companied by  a  steadily  increasing  basis  of  cost  of  opera- 
tion, and  this  in  the  face  of  increasing  traffic,  property  in- 
vestment, and  in  average  car-load  and  train-load. 

2.  A  decrease  in  both  the  supply  and  character  of  labor 
available  for  railroad  operation,  which  is  being  daily  in- 
tensified, and  which  will  still  further  increase  in  the  future 
the  cost  of  operation. 

3.  The  existence  of  deferred  maintenance  at  a  time  when 
the  highest  standard  known  should  be  maintained,  the  fur- 
ther postponement  of  which  will  increase  its  cost,  and  de- 
crease the  operating  efficiency  of  the  railroads.    • 

4.  Inability  to  secure  new  capital  by  the  issuance  of 
stock,  and  the  necessarily  weakening  effect  upon  the  credit  of 
the  carriers. 

5.  Inability  to  make  improvements  imperatively  demand- 
ed by  the  necessities  of  today  and  the  traffic  of  the  future. 

Commenting  on  the  rise  in  wages,  which  has  already  added 
more  than  $100,000,000  to  the  payrolls  of  the  Eastern  car- 
riers, Mr.  Patterson  said  that  these  advances  were  still  going 
on,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone  having  made  increases 
in  wages  in  the  past  month  amounting  to  more  than  $7,000,- 
000  a  year. 

"As  our  armies  increase  into  the  millions,"  said  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, "and  as  the  carriers  are  called  upon  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  labor  with  industries  whose  prices  are  regulated 
or  unregulated,  or  called  upon  to  meet  the  competition  of 
labor  with  the  government  itself,  the  available  supply  of 
labor  will  decrease,  and  its  price  will  rise,  and  unless  the 
government  is  prepared  not  only  to  conscript  labor  for  the 
railroads,  but  also  to  limit  its  wage,  we  must  assume  that 
the  present  cost  of  labor,  measured  by  wage  and  efficiency, 
will  not  decrease." 

Mr.  Patterson  said  that  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  look  unto  the  future,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation,  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  railroad  properties.  He  said 
that  the  increased  cost  of  coal  for  locomotives  is  $86,000,000 
and  that  the  price  recently  fixed  by  tlie  government  is  higher 
than  that  now  being  paid  by  many  of  the  carriers.  The 
recent  increase  in  wages  to  the  miners  would  automatically 
increase  the  price  to  the  carriers.  The  estimate  of  tlie  car- 
riers as  to  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  other 
than  coal  is  42  per  cent.  Mr.  Patterson  cited  the  fact  that 
the  government  price  for  pig  iron,  the  products  of  which  are 
largely  consumed  by  the  railroads,  is  105  per  cent  above 
the  average  price  paid  in  the  five  years  before  the  war;  that 
the  government  price  of  copper  is  68  per  cent  higher,  and  the 
government  price  for  coal  115  per  cent  above  the  pre-war 
level. 

Particular  emphasis  was  laid  by  Mr.  Patterson  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Eastern  carriers  are  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  provide  for  the  upkeep  of  their  properties.  He 
stated  that  not  only  was  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  neces- 
sar\'  for  maintenance  higher  than  ever  before,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  get  the  lalx>r  and  materials,  and  this  deferred 
maintenance  was  becoming  a  matter  of  ver>'  serious  concern. 

Mr.  Patterson  estimated  that  for  the  year  1917  the  Eastern 
roads  would  show  a  loss  of  $81,000,000  in  net  operating  in- 
come, despite  an  increase  of  $161,000,000  in  total  operating 
revenues.  This  would  be  a  return  on  property-  investment 
of  only  5.2  per  cent,  or  less  than  the  amount  which  the  com- 
mission in  1914  found  as  being  lower  than  demanded  in  the 
public  interests.  He  said  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with- 
out further  relief  in  rates,  w-ould  not  earn  its  dividends:  that 
the  Pennsylvania  would  have  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  only 
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1.6  per  cent  on  its  capital  obligations;  and  that  the  New 
York  Central  would  have  a  surplus  of  only  1.3  per  cent  after 
the  payment  of  dividends. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  in  conclusion: 

"I  have  not  said  anything  today  as  to  the  close  and  inti- 
mate relation  which  the  question  of  increased  rates  bears  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  That  has  been  dealt 
with  at  length  by  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  by  Mr. 
Paul  Warburg,  vice-governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
who  are  far  better  able  than  I  to  speak  on  that  cjuestion. 
'I'hey  have  told  you  in  substance  that  increased  railroad  reve- 
nues are  essential  in  aiding  the  government  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  I  may,  however,  say  this  in  con- 
clusion, and  I  desire  to  say  it  with  all  the  earnestness  that 
lies  in  my  power,  and  to  you  who  are  so  keen  to  do  the 
right  thing,  the  inadequacy  of  the  revenues  of  the  carriers 
has  ceased  to  be  a  purely  economic  problem,  and  is  today  a 
vital  question  of  the  national  defense." 

Mr.  Thorne's  Argument 

Mr.  Thome  was  very  solemn  in  his  argument.  He  in- 
vited the  commissioners  to  consider  the  situation. 

"The  statement  has  been  made  that  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war  the  government  will  need  twenty  billions  for  war 
purposes,"'  he  said.  "The  income  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  about  forty  billions,  possibly  more.  Just  think 
what  that  means.  One  half  of  even,-  man's  income,  in  one 
form  or  another,  to  be  taken   for  war  purposes. 

"This  is  not  the  time  for  a  combination  of  business  men 
to  come  to  Washington  suggesting  the  imposition  of  still 
further  burdens.  They  say  this  burden  will  be  for  the 
period  of  the  war  only.  It  is  our  bitter  experience  that  rates 
go  up  but  there  is  never  a  general  reduction.  In  1916,  with 
a  net  $100,000,000  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  were  these 
railroads  suggesting  that  they  might  reduce  .heir  rates? 

"The  United  States  government  has  already  issued  seven 
billions  in  securities.  Last  summer  you  gave  these  carriers 
$100,000,000  additional  revenue.  Now  they  are  asking  for 
$58,000,000  more.  That  is  more  than  five  per  cent  on  a 
billion,  in  all  the  interest  at  five  per  cent  on  more  than  three 
billions. 

"What  is  the  limit  of  this  never-ending  cycle  of  higher 
costs  and  higher  rates? 

"Can  these  railroads  be  seriously  and  respectfully  asking 
for  advances  because  they  cannot  maintain  their  properties? 
Can  the  New  York  Central,  which  earned  15  per  cent  on 
its  capital  stock  tell  you  that  it  cannot  maintain  its  prop- 
erties? Can  the  Pennsylvania  be  serious  in  making  such 
an  assertion  in  the  face  of  its  surplus  of  $30,000,000  for  the 
year  ending  last  June?  In  the  year  ending  June  30  last 
these  carriers  declared  dividends  amounting  to  $126,095,909 
and  laid  aside  a  surplus  of  $145,009,363." 

Tliorne  said  there  are  several  courses,  other  than  raising 
rates,  that  could  be  followed,  if  the  railroads  were  really  in 
a  serious  condition.  One  of  them  is  the  loaning  of  money 
to  buy  equipment  and  terminals,  to  be  repaid  from  earn- 
ings. 

".'Vre  present  rates  such  as  to  keep  the  railroads  in  such 
a  condition  that  their  stocks  would  be  good  for  prudent  in- 
vestors?" asked  Commissioner  Anderson,  who  had  asked  that 
Thorne  disregard  the  question  of  credit.  ".\b.solutely,  yes," 
said  Mr.  Thorne.  "You  have  no  power  to  grant  advances 
for  anything  other  than  a  reasonable  return  and  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  property.  You  have  no  authority  to  give 
advances  to  create  a  surplus  from  which  Ijetterments  and 
extensions  are  to  be  made.  The  surplus,  in  theory,  is  for 
non-revenue  producing  improvements,  such  as  stations  and 
grade  eliminations.'' 

Mr.  Patterson's  closing  argument  was  a  reiteration  of  his 
])rior  assertions  on  disputed  points  and  the  additional  de- 


claration that  the  advances  asked  in  this  case,  even  if  granted, 
will  not  be  enough,  on  account  of  the  rising  costs. 

"Then  the  sky's  the  limit  for  rates,"  suggested  Mr.  Mc- 
Chord. 

"They  certainly  must  go  up  to  meet  rising  costs,"  retorted 
Mr.  Patterson. 


WILLARD  CHAIRMAN  OF  WAR  INDUSTRIES 
BOARD 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  by  President  W'ilson^as  chairman  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  suc- 
ceeding Frank  A.  Scott,  who  resigned  recently  on  account 
of  ill-health.  Mr.  Willard  has  been  chairman  of  the  .Ad- 
visory Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
which  position  he  will  retain.  The  ^^'ar  Industries  Board 
was  created  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  war  industry 
needs  of  the  government,  and  has  to  deal  with  the  important 
problems  pertaining  to  the  means  and  methods  of  increasing 
production,  t!i>.  sequence  :'.nd  relative  urgency  of  the  needs 
of  the  different  government  services,  price  factors  and  the 
general  questions  affecting  the  purchase  of  commodities,  in- 
cluding the  industrial  and  labor  aspects  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. Since  Mr.  Scott's  resignation,  Judge  Robert  S. 
Lovett,  who  is  a  member  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  has 
been  acting  as  chairman.  In  a  statement  regarding  Mr. 
Willard's  appointment,  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  said: 

"With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mr.  Willard  was  among 
the  patriotic  men  who  quickly  volunteered  their  services  to 
the  government.  Since  that  time  he  has  unselfishly  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  work  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

"In  appointing  Mr.  Willard  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  the  President  brings  to  its  activities 
the  services  of  one  who  already  has  familiarized  himself,  to 
a  large  extent,  with  the  task  ahead  of  the  board,  and  like- 
wise has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  in- 
dustry and  the  war  administration.  He  is  an  executive  of 
well  established  reputation,  and  his  selection  was  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  continued  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  Mr.  Willard  will  enter  upon  his 
new  duties  immediately." 


Big  J.AP.4NESE  PipR  Completed. — The  reconstruction  of 
the  Yokohama  Pier,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past 
six  years,  has  been  completed.  The  pier  is  now  1,200  ft. 
long  and  138  ft.  wide,  and  the  depth,  alongside,  which  was 
formerly  only  26  ft.  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  has  been 
increased  to  35  ft.,  providing  adequate  accommodation  for 
the  largest  steamers  engaged  in  the  Pacific  passenger  trade. 
Two  large  double-storied  sheds  have  been  provided. 

Tr.^weling  'in  England  Must  Be  Absolute  Necessity. 
— Replying  to  a  deputation  from  the  United  Kingdom  Com- 
mercial Travelers'  Association,  on  October  23,  Mr.  Wardle 
said  that  the  difficulties  of  the  railway  companies  were 
greater  tlian  they  were  at  the  begiiming  of  the  year.  Many 
more  than  500  locomotives  had  been  sent  abroad  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  the  war,  and  some  thousands  were  awaiting  repairs 
here,  which  could  not  be  undertaken  owing  to  scarcity  of 
men  and  shortage  of  materials.  There  had  been  over  160,- 
000  men  released  by  the  railway  companies  for  military 
service.  .-Mthough  the  train  services  had  been  considerably 
reduced  a  greatly-increased  traffic  is  being  dealt  with  by  the 
companies.  The  government  would  be  most  reluctant  to 
place  any  further  restrictions  on  traveling  by  railway,  but 
the  ever  increasing  demands  on  the  railways  may  make  such 
a  step  necessary  unless  the  public  willingly  refrain  from 
using  the  railways  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. — 
The  Engineer,  London. 


Terminal   Developments   at   Vancouver,   B.   C. 

New    Great    Northern-Northern    Pacific   Station  Com- 
pleted, Canadian  Northern  Facilities  Under  Construction 


WITH  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Northern  pas- 
senger station,  upon  which  work  was  started  recently 
at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  that  city  will  be  unusually  well 
supplied  with  modern  passenger  terminals.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  occupies  a  terminal  completed  only  four  years  ago, 
while  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  have 
only  recently  commenced  running  trains  into  their  new  sta- 
tion. The  newly  completed  freight  and  passenger  terminal 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  pro- 
posed terminal  of  the  Canadian  Northern  are  entirely  in- 
dependent projects  so  far  as  ownership,  construction  or 
operation  are  concerned,  although  the  sites  are  adjacent  and 
the  negotiations  involved  in  their  accjuisition  were  more  or 
less  interdependent.  The  layouts  also  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance. 

The  new  facilities  center  about  False  creek,  a  shallow  arm 
of  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city 
of  Vancouver.  The  original  railroad  to  locate  in  this  vicinity 
was  the  Vancouver,  Westminster  &  Yukon,  which  acquired  a 
right  of  way  on  the  south  side  of  False  creek  on  which  it 
built  a  line  extending  westward  across  Main  street  and  thence 
north  over  a  trestle  to  a  terminal  fronting  on  Pender  street. 

In  1911  the  Great  Northern  as  owner  of  the  Vancouver, 
Victoria  &  Eastern  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  the 
successor  to  the  Vancouver,  Westminster  &  Yukon,  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  the  city  of  Vancouver  by  which 
it  obtained  the  title  to  a  U-shaped  area  around  the  edges 
of  False  creek,  east  of  Main  street,  leaving  a  basin  in  the 
center  about  1,600  ft.  wide  and  4,500  ft.  long  that  was  re- 
served as  public  property  to  be  developed  as  a  basin  for 
dock  purposes.  To  fulfill  this  agreement  the  railroad  was 
compelled  to  spend  $2,500,000  for  the  acquisition  of  ri- 
parian rights  from  property  owners  around  the  basin,  in  ad- 
dition it  spent  considerable  sums  in  purchasing  lots  to  secure 
the  necessary  street  frontage  for  terminal  development.  The 
filling  of  the  area  to  permit  its  use  for  railroad  purposes 
also  involved  a  large  expenditure.  Subsequent  to  the  con- 
clusion of  this  agreement  the  Great  Northern  sold  a  half 
interest  in  a  portion  of  the  property  on  the  north  side  of 
False  creek  to  the  Northern  Pacific  and  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1918,  the  Northern  Pacific  will  use  the  Great  North- 
ern (V.  V.  &  E.)  tracks  from  Sumas,  about  60  miles  south- 
east. The  Canadian  Northern  also  operates  over  these  tracks 
under  trackage  rights  from  New  Westminster  to  Vancouver, 
a  distance  of  12  miles. 

In  1913,  after  the  work  on  the  Great  Northern  and  the 


Northern  Pacific  terminal  was  well  under  way,  the  Can- 
adian Northern,  seeking  an  adequate  terminal  for  its  Pacific 
Coast  extension  in  Vancouver,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  city  whereby  it  secured  title  to  the  basin  surrounded  by  the 
V.  V.  &  E.  property.  This  made  an  area  of  162  acres  of  which 
127  acres  were  available  for  terminal  development,  the  re- 
mainder being  re.served  for  a  public  street  and  for  several 
small  park  sites.  In  addition  to  filling  the  area  for  its  own 
and  the  city's  use,  the  railroad  was  required  to  extend  the 
fill  ISO  ft.  west  of  Main  street  to  a  sea  wall  which  it  was 
also  required  to  construct.  This  feature  of  the  project  en- 
tailed an  expenditure  of  $750,000  for  the  release  of  riparian 
rights.  The  agreement  between  the  city  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  was  founded  on  a  plan  of  the  Vancouver  Harbor 
Commission,  contemplating  the  future  construction  of  a  pub- 
lic railroad  connecting  the  two  new  railway  terminals  with 
a  public  dock,  to  be  located  on  the  Kitsilan  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. However,  this  project  has  not  yet  passed  beyond  the 
preliminar)'  stages. 

The  Vancouver,  \'ictori.\  &  Eastern  Tf:RMiNAL 

The  Vancouver,  Victoria  &  Eastern  terminal  plan  con- 
templates the  ultimate  development  of  the  entire  U-shaped 
area,  but  the  improvements  made  thus  far  are  restricted  to 
the  north  side  of  the  "U"  with  frontage  on  Park  lane  and 
Prior  street,  except  for  a  locomotive  terminal  in  the  extreme 
southeast  angle.  The  terminal  as  built  provides  a  new  union 
passenger  station  and  coach  yard,  separate  freight  houses  for 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  and  a  joint 
team  yard.  Each  unit  is  designed  to  allow  for  material 
extension  in  the  future  and  space  is  provided  along  the 
north  side  of  the  property  for  tracks  to  ser\'e  possible  in- 
dustries located  along  Prior  street. 

The  passenger  station  occupies  the  south  side  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  propert}',  with  two  main  tracks  leading  to  six 
station  tracks  and  two  coach  cleaning  and  storage  tracks. 
The  future  development  contemplates  moving  the  main  tracks 
further  to  the  south,  thereby  permitting  the  addition  of  five 
more  station  tracks  and  five  additional  coach  yard  tracks. 
The  station  tracks  are  arranged  in  pairs,  spaced  12  ft.  6 
in.  center  to  center,  with  platform  20  ft.  wide  between  each 
pair. 

The  station  building  is  shaped  like  an  L,  the  main  build- 
ing lieing  located  at  the  end  of  the  station  tracks,  while  the 
baggage,  express  and  mail  facilities  are  in  a  smaller  wing 
alongside  the  northernmost  track.     The  main  building  con- 
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sists  of  a  central  portion  containing  the  waiting  room  100  ft. 
by  60  ft.,  with  the  auxiliary  facilities  contained  in  sjin- 
metrical  wings  on  either  side.  Entrance  to  the  main  waiting 
room  is  afforded  by  duplicate  doors  at  each  end  of  the  street 
side,  each  of  which  is  protected  by  a  suitable  marquis.  Sim- 
ilar doors  directly  opposite,  in  the  east  wall  of  the  waiting 
room,  lead  to  the  train  concourse.  The  ticket  office  occu- 
pies the  center  of  the  east  or  track  side  of  the  waiting  room. 
A  woman's  rest  room  and  a  smoking  room  together  with 
toilet  accommodations  are  located  in  the  south  wing  of  the 
building.  Behind  these  is  the  immigrant  waiting  room,  with 
a  separate  corridor  leading  to  the  train  concourse  and  a 
separate  street  door  in  the  south  end  of  the  building.  The 
north  wing  contains  a  parcel  and  news  stand,  an  exhibit 
room,  a  stationmaster's  office  and  the  checking  counter  for 
the  baggage  room.  The  main  waiting  room  occupies  the 
full  height  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building,  but  the 
two  wings  are  arranged  with  second  floors  that  are  occupied 
as  local  offices  by  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific. 

The  exterior  treatment  is  a  red  brick  above  a  "ranite  base 


minal.  They  are  located  on  opposite  sides  of  a  grid  of  6 
house  tracks,  each  house  having  its  own  driveway  on  the 
side  opposite  the  tracks.  These  houses  are  50  ft.  wide  and 
600  ft.  long  but  space  is  available  for  an  ultimate  exten- 
sion to  a  maximum  of  1,700  ft.  A  two-story  portion  at  the 
west  end  of  each  of  these  buildings  fronting  on  Park  lane 
is  used  for  office  purposes.  The  remaining  portions  of  the 
houses  are  divided  equally  into  two  sections  by  transverse 
fire  walls,  one  section  serving  for  bonded  freight  and  the 
other  for  free  goods.  The  storage  portions  of  the  freight 
houses  have  timber  roof  trusses  spaced  22  ft.  center  to  center 
and  spanning  the  full  50  ft.  The  entire  wall  space  between 
columns  along  the  track  sides  of  the  storage  portions  of  the 
freight  houses  is  enclosed  by  steel  roller  doors;  two  to  each 
22-ft.  bay,  with  windows  and  wooden  sheathing  in  the  space 
above  the  doors.  .  The  team  side  has  one  door  10  ft.  wide 
and  9  ft.  high  in  each  bay.  The  freight  house  floors  are 
of  timber  on  earth  filling,  it  being  the  intention  to  replace 
these  floors  with  more  permanent  construction  after  the  fill- 
ing has  had  an  opportunitj-  to  settle.  The  office  portions  of 
the  freight  houses  are  of  ordinarv  brick  construction  with 
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and  a  terra  cotta  dado.  Extensive  use  is  also  made  of  terra 
cotta  for  the  trim.  The  main  waiting  room  is  paneled  in 
Alaskan  marble  and  a  cast  plaster  ceiling.  All  of  the  floors 
in  the  building  are  finished  with  terrazo  tile. 

The  wing  north  of  the  tracks  has  a  width  of  42  ft.  and 
a  length  of  228  ft.  Commencing  at  the  west  end  it  is  oc- 
cupied in  turn  by  a  baggage  room  97  ft.  long  divided  equally 
between  general  baggage  and  bonded  baggage,  a  mail  room 
48  ft.  6  in.  long  and  two  express  rooms  having  a  combined 
length  of  81  ft. 

The  main  building  has  a  reinforced  concrete  frame  sup- 
porting reinforced  concrete  floors.  The  walls  are  of  brick, 
terra  cotta  and  hollow  tile.  The  longitudinal  wing  is  of 
ordinary  brick  wall  construction.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  structure  stands  on  filled  ground  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port it  entirely  on  piles  capped  with  concrete  pedestals  which 
carry  the  system  of  reinforced  concrete  girders  that  support 
the  walls  and  floors. 

The  Freight  Houses 

Duplicate  freight  houses  are  provided  for  the  Great  North- 
em  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  north  of  the  passenger  ter- 


wooden  floors.  As  in  the  case  of  the  passenger  station  the 
freight  houses  are  supported  entirely  on  pile  foundations. 

A  power  plant  for  heating  the  terminal  buildings  is  located 
east  of  the  baggage  building.  It  contains  two  125-hp.  re- 
turn tubular  boilers  with  space  for  a  third  boiler.  The  steam 
pipes  for  heating  the  passenger  station  are  conducted  through 
a  6-ft.  by  6-ft.  pipe  tunnel. 

As  a  large  part  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  terminals  was 
submerged  and  most  of  tlie  rest  of  it  was  only  slightly  above 
tide  level,  2,600,000  cu.  yd.  of  filling  was  required,  most  of 
which  came  from  a  pit  at  Sapperton,  10  miles  away.  A 
small  portion  of  the  material  was  secured  in  excavating  the 
cut  required  to  depress  the  tracks  through  Grand  View,  a 
section  of  Vancouver  southeast  of  the  terminal.  The  latter 
project  involved  eight  street  viaducts  over  the  track,  three 
of  which  were  steel  structures  and  five  timber  structures. 

Except  for  a  small  portion  done  by  the  operating  depart- 
ment of  the  Great  Northern,  the  filling  was  done  by  A. 
Guthrie  &  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  who 
used  two  Marion  80-ton  steam  shovels  and  40  Kilbourne  & 
Jacobs  air-dump  cars  of  16-cu.  yd.  capacity  which  were 
operated   in  trains  of   16   cars  each.     All   of  the  terminal 
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buildings  were  built  under  contract  by  Grant  Srafth  &  Co., 
and  McDonnell,  Ltd.  Fred  L.  Townley  of  Vancouver  was 
the  architect.  The  entire  terminal  project  was  under  the 
direction  of  A.  H.   Hogeland,  chief  engineer  of  the  Great 


the  area  not  far  from  the  Great  Northern  station.  The 
plans  provide  for  a  building  321  ft.  in  frontage  with  a  depth 
of  lOS  ft.  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  16  station  tracks.  The 
design  of  the  building  is  s)'mmetrical,  with  a  waiting  room 


Train  Sheds  of  the  New  Union  Station 


Northern,    O.    S.    Bowen,    principal    assistant    engineer    at 
Seattle,  and  E.  B.  Ford,  engineer  in  charge. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Terminal 
The  map  shows  the  proposed  ultimate  development  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  terminal  in  the  basin  area  of  False 
creek.  The  filling  of  the  submerged  land  involved  over 
5,000,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  a  large  portion  of  which  has 
been  completed.     A  large  sewer  has  also  been  constructed 


148  ft.  by  48  ft.  located  in  the  center,  supported  by  wings 
on  either  hand  containing  all  the  necessary  au.xiliary  facili- 
ties. Two  upper  floors  in  the  wings  will  accommodate  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  railroad,  but  the  central  waiting  room  will 
have  a  lofty  ceiling  extending  the  full  height  of  the  struc- 
ture. A  passenger  concourse  will  occupy  the  space  between 
the  station  building  and  the  track  platforms  The  plans 
contemplate  the  use  of  high  grade  materials  for  both  in- 
terior and  exterior  treatment,  using  material  originating  in 


The  Main  Waiting  Room,  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Terminal 


to  drain  the  terminal  property  and  intercept  city  sewers 
which  hitherto  drained  into  the  basin.  The  sea  wall  west 
of  Main  street  is  nearly  finished  and  the  outbound  freight 
house,  800  ft.  long,  has  been  completed.  The  contract  for 
the  passenger  station  has  been  awarded  to  the  Northern 
Construction  Company  and  Carter,  Halls  &  Aldinger  and 
will  be  completed  early  in  1918. 

The  passenger  station  is  located  in  tlic  northern  half  of 


British  Columbia  as  far  as  possible.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  passenger  station  is  $1,000,000.  East  of  the  station 
tracks  tlie  plan  provides  for  a  coach  yard  and  passenger 
engine  terminal. 

The  freight  terminal  occupies  the  center  of  the  terminal 
area  with  a  team  yard  in  the  southern  portion.  The  freight 
house  layout  consists  of  an  office  building  100  ft.  by  SO  ft. 
and  two  freight  warehouses, — an  inbound  freight  house  50 
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ft.  wide  and  an  outbound  freight  house  40  ft.  wide, — with 
provision  for  an  uhimate  length  of  1,600  ft.  for  each  house. 
The  freight  houses  are  to  be  served  by  six  house  tracks,  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  three  with  a  transfer  platform  in  the 
center. 

A  section  of  the  outbound  freight  house,  40  ft.  by  800  ft.. 


customs  office  near  the  center  and  accommodations  for  the 
clerks  and  truckers  at  the  west  end  of  the  building. 

CoNSiTtucTioN  Details 

lliL-  lerniinal  area  required  filling  to  an  average  depth  of 
15  ft.     The  bed  of  the  basin  on  which  this  filling  was  placed 


Plan  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Station 


has  been  completed.  This  has  a  steel  frame  with  steel  roof 
trusses  supporting  wooden  purlins  which  carry  a  2  in.  plank 
roof  finished  with  tar  and  gravel  roofing.  The  floors  are 
of  heavy  timber  construction.  Along  the  track  side  of  the 
building  the  doors  are  continuous,  but  on  the  team  side  they 
occur  only  in  each  alternate  16-ft.  bay.  Along  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  above  the  door  head,  continuous  glazed 


consi.'^ts  of  a  layer  of  mud  and  under  this  a  layer  of  clay, 
sand  and  gravel,  overlaying  hardpan.  The  two  strata  varied 
in  thickness  but  had  an  average  combined  depth  of  about 
25  ft.  The  fill  was  placed  by  the  hydraulic  method  with  a 
dredge  excavating  in  False  creek  west  of  Main  street.  The 
output  averaged  about  99,000  cu.  yd.  per  month. 

The  sewer  formed  an  important  part  of  the  preliminary 


rain  i^oncourse 


^ Cafes  with  train  indicator  abot'e^ 

Passenger  Concourse 


Plan  of  the  New  Union  Station 


transom  lights  are  provided,  while  the  wall  portions  consist 
of  ^s-iii.  sheathing  on  both  sides  of  the  studding,  covered 
on  the  outside  with  corrugated  iron.  Three  Ij-in.  brick 
fire  walls  divide  the  house  into  four  compartments.  A  cold 
storage  rooms  is  located  at  the  east  end  of  the  liuilding,  a 


work.  It  consists  of  a  main  sewer  20  ft.  by  18  ft.,  4,400 
ft.  long  with  laterals  of  smaller  size  having  an  aggregate 
length  of  6.600  ft.  Owing  to  the  soft  foundation  and  the 
presence  of  the  fresh  filling  material,  it  was  concluded  to 
be  unwise  to  use  anything  but  timber  construction   for  the 
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sewer,  it  being  the  intention  to  replace  this  with  a  more 
permanent  form  of  construction  when  the  timber  sewer  re- 
quires renewal  because  of  the  action  of  decay  or  marine 
borers.  The  details  of  the  main  and  lateral  sewers  are 
shown  in  the  sketch.  The  sides  consist  of  Wakefield  sheet 
piling  composed  of  3 -ply,  3 -in.  by  12 -in.  timbers  with  a 
roof  consisting  of  6  in.  split  cedar  spanning  longitudinally 
across  12-in.  by  14-in.  beams  supported  at  intervals  of  6 
ft;  on  two  rows  of  piles  driven  just  inside  of  the  sheet  pil- 
ing. The  construction  of  the  lateral  sewer  is  somewhat 
simpler.  The  roofs  of  the  sewers  were  left  off  until  they 
were  completed  so  that  they  could  be  cleaned  out  by  means 
of  a  clam  shell  bucket  to  remove  sediment  deposited  by  the 
return  ilow  of  the  water  from  the  hydraulic  filling.  All 
buildings  constructed  in  the  terminal  area  will  be  placed 
on  pile  foundations,  2,500  piles  being  required  for  the 
passenger   station   structure   alone. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work  is  the 
sea  wall  west  of  Main  street.  This  consists  of  a  dock 
formed  by  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  having  a  total  length 
of  1,045   ft.     This  slab  is  supported  along  the  water  side 


6  'Splif  cedar  tH  'long. 


Section  of  Canadian  Northern  Sewers 

on  a  longitudinal  concrete  girder  carried  on  a  row  of  re- 
inforced concrete  piles.  Along  the  land-  side,  the  slab  is 
supported  on  the  top  of  a  reinforced  concrete  retaining  wall 
of  the  counterfort  type.  The  wall  is  protected  along  the 
water  edge  by  a  fender  consisting  of  a  heavy  timber  sup- 
ported on  a  row  of  creosoted  piling.  The  counterfort  re- 
taining wall  is  on  timber  pile  foundation.  The  construction 
of  this  wall  entailed  the  use  of  4,800  cu.  yd.  of  concrete, 
407,000  lb.  of  reinforcing  steel,  535  concrete  piles  of  a  total 
length  of  12,015  ft.  and  13,200  lin.  ft.  of  creosoted  piles. 

The  Canadian  Northern  terminal  work  at  Vancouver  is 
under  the  general  direction  of  M.  H.  MacLeod,  general 
manager  and  chief  engineer,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  with  H.  A. 
Dixon,  division  engineer,  Vancouver,  in  direct  charge. 
Pratt  &  Ross  of  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  are  the  archi- 
tects for  all  of  the  buildings.  McDonald,  Nettleson  & 
Bruce  were  the  contractors  for  the  freight  house,  A.  G.  Creel- 
man  was  the  contractor  for  the  sea  wall  and  the  Pacific 
Dredging  Company  did  the  hydraulic  filling.  The  sewer 
work  was  done  by  the  Canadian  Northern  Construction 
Company. 


A  SECTIONAL  MANGANESE  CROSSING 

Manganese  construction  has  been  used  in  crossings  sub- 
jected to  heavy  traffic  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  de- 
monstrate the  high  resistance  of  this  metal  to  wear  and  its 
economy  under  ordinary  conditions.  W'here  difficult}'  has 
been  encountered  it  has  in  nearly  all  cases  been  from  break- 
age which  usually  starts  at  the  intersection  of  the  flange- 
ways.  Tliis  difficulty  has  Ijeen  recognized  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  design  of  crossing  by  Stephen  Balkwill,  of 


Section  C  C 

Plan  and   Sections  of  an  Articulated  Crossing 

the  Balkwill  Manganese  Crossing  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  which  is  manufactured  under  license  by  the  Petti- 
Jjone-Mulliken  Company,  Chicago.  This  type  of  crossing 
is  built  in  eight  sections  with  the  joints  along  its  lines  of 
heaviest  stress  and  ultimate  breakage  in  the  flange-ways. 
With  this  construction  the  sections  are  free  to  move  slightly 
with  reference  to  each  ofiier  under  traffic  and  the  stresses  en- 
countered in  crossings  of  solid  construction  are  avoided. 
The  crossing  consists  of  four  side  pieces  each  of  which 


Special  War  Courses  at  Cornell. — The  College  of 
Civil  Engineering  of  Cornell  University  is  oft'ering  six  spe- 
cial war  courses,  two  of  which  are  on  Militan-  Transporta- 
tion and  Military  Construction. 


Crossing   of  the   Erie  and   Pennsylvania  Lines  at  Cleveland 

forms  a  tread,  flange-way  and  guard  rail  of  one  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  crossing  as  well  as  the  guard  rails  of  two  of  the 
exterior  arms.  There  are  also  four  corner  pieces  which  form 
the  tread  portions  of  the  exterior  arms.  These  eight  parts 
are  held  in  place  by  bolts  with  the  addition  of  knees  to  con- 
nect the  side  sections  at  the  corners.  The  joints  between  the 
four  side  sections  are  mitred  and  terminate  in  the  flange- 
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way  at  the  groove  intersections  while  the  joint  between  the 
two  parts  forming  each  exterior  arm  is  in  the  flange-way. 
The  main  advantage  of  this  type  of  crossing  is  that  it  al- 
lows a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  at  the  comers  and  that, 
since  the  joints  occur  at  tliese  points,  opportunity  for  cracks 
is  eliminated.  Because  of  the  smaller  unit  in  which  the 
manganese  is  cast  it  is  possible  to  secure  sounder  and  more 
thoroughly  treated  castings;  and  the  wings  are  so  designed 
that  a  rigid  connection  may  be  made  with  the  running  rails 
without  need  for  a  separate  splice  bar  of  any  kind. 

Crossings  of  this  type  have  been  in  service  at  a  number 
of  points  for  intervals  up  to  two  and  one  half  years.  One 
of  the  earliest  installations  was  in  the  crossing  of  the  New 
York  Central  main  line  and  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  carrying  heavy  ore  and  coal  traffic  at  Painesville,  Ohio, 
which  has  been  in  the  track  for  more  than  two  years.  Based 
upon  the  service  of  this  original  crossing  another  one  was 
installed  in  the  New  York  Central  east  bound  high  speed 
track  at  the  same  point  about  three  months  ago.  A  crossing 
of  this  type  has  been  in  track  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Fostoria,  Ohio, 
since  November,  1916.  Others  are  in  service  at  crossings 
of  the  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania  at  Cleveland,  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  at  Chicago, 
the  St.  Charles  Air  Line  with  the  Rock  Island  and  the  New 
York  Central  at  Chicago,  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Spaulding,  111.,  and 
at  crossings  of  the  Rock  Island  with  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Alton  at  Joliet. 


members  on  the  release  of  the  brakes  to  maintain  a  constant 
clearance  between  the  brake  shoes  and  the  wheels. 

The  drawing  shows  the  application  of  the  same  principle 
in  a  device,  since  developed  by  the  Gould  Coupler  Comiiany, 
which  has  been  materially  altered  and  much  simplified  in 
construction.  The  slack  adjuster  proper  is  attached  directly 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  live  lever  and  through  it  passes  the 


TRUCK  LEVER  TYPE  SLACK  ADJUSTER 
FOR  FREIGHT  CARS 

A  description  of  an  automatic  slack  adjuster  for  freight 
cars  which  was  developed  by  the  Gould  Coupler  Company, 
New  York,  appeared  in  the  Daily  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
June  14,  1916,  page  1263.  This  slack  adjuster  replaced  the 
push  rod  in  the  truck  brake  rigging,  performing  the  func- 
tions of  the  latter,  as  well  as  that  of  the  slack  adjuster.  The 
function  of  the  push  rod  was  performed  by  two  members,  one 


Details  of  the  Slack  Adjuster 

push  rod  which  in  this  case  is  in  one  piece.  The  friction 
sleeve  is  mounted  directly  on  the  push  rod  and  the  adjusting 
rod  employed  in  the  original  device  has  been  replaced  by  an 
adjusting  bracket  attached  to  the  live  lever  at  the  same  loca- 
tion, but  provided  with  a  housing  at  the  other  end  which 
slides  on  the  push  rod  and  contains  the  friction  clamp. 

The  operation  of  the  slack  adjuster  may  be  made  clear  by 
referring  to  the  sectional  drawing  showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  details.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  slack  adjuster  body  A, 
containing  four  clamping  dogs  K  is  mounted  on  the  push  rod 
C,  the  lower  end  of  the  live  lever  G  being  connected  directly 
to  the  body  A.  The  spring  L  normally  holds  the  dogs  K  in 
an  oblique  position  in  which  they  grip  the  push  rod  and  pre- 
vent any  movement  of  the  adjuster  along  the  rod  toward  the 
right.  The  friction  clamp  sleeve  D  may  be  moved  along  tlie 
push  rod,  but  considerable  pressure  is  required  to  move  it. 


/V  i4---tr-----------^----^v-;  V\  /     //    !// 
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Universal  Truck  Lever  Type  Automatic  Slack  Adjuster 


of  which  telescoped  within  the  other.  In  the  barrel,  or  hol- 
low member,  was  a  pocket  containing  two  friction  grip  dogs 
through  wliich  passed  the  solid,  or  push  rod  member,  the 
normal  position  of  the  dogs  at  an  angle  of  four  or  five  de- 
grees from  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line  of  the  push 
rod  preventing  the  latter  from  telescoping,  but  permitting  its 
movement  freely  in  the  other  direction  to  lengthen  the  con- 
nection between  the  lower  ends  of  the  live  and  dead  levers. 
An  adjusting  rod  attached  to  the  brake  beam,  fulcrum  pin  of 
tlie  live  lever,  provided  witli  a  friction  sleeve  operating  be- 
tween two  lugs  on  the  side  of  the  barrel  member  of  the  slack 
adjuster,  automatically  caused  the  lengthening  of  the  push  rod 


The  device  as  shown  in  the  drawing  is  in  release  position. 
An  application  of  the  brake  causes  the  upper  end  of  live  lever 
G  to  move  to  the  left,  carrying  with  it  its  brake  beam  and 
brake  shoes  until  the  latter  bear  against  the  wheel  treads. 
Further  movement  then  causes  the  push  rod  C  to  be  moved 
to  the  right,  applying  tlie  brake  shoes  to  the  other  pair  of 
wheels.  The  distance  H  between  the  friction  clamp  and  the 
right  hand  shoulder  of  the  adjusting  bracket  B  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  angular  movement  of  the  live  lever  rela- 
tive to  the  push  rod  required  to  take  up  the  normal  amount  of 
clearance  between  the  brake  shoes  and  the  wheel  treads. 

Any  increase  in  this  clearance  due  to  brake  shoe  wear 
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causes  the  shoulder  of  the  adjusting  bracket  to  move  the  fric- 
tion clamp  along  the  push  rod  toward  the  left.  On  the  release 
of  the  brake,  the  parts  again  assume  the  position  shown  in 
the  drawing,  the  left  hand  shoulder  of  the  adjusting  bracket 
striking  the  friction  clamp  D  and,  if  the  latter  has  been  moved 
to  the  left  in  the  preceding  brake  application,  causing  the 
push  rod  C  to  move  to  the  right  through  the  slack  adjuster 
jaw  by  the  same  amount.  The  slack  will  thus  be  taken  up 
and  only  a  normal  amount  of  movement  of  the  parts  will  take 
place  at  the  next  application  of  the  air  brake. 

When  the  brake  shoes  are  renewed  it  becomes  necessary  to 
let  out  the  slack.  To  do  this,  the  release  handle  F  is  first 
moved  to  the  right,  thus  unlocking  the  dogs  K  and  permit- 
ting the  push  rod  C  to  move  to  the  left.  The  friction  clamp 
D  is  forced  to  the  right  until  it  strikes  the  right  hand  jaw  of 
the  adjusting  bracket,  this  operation  being  repeated  until  the 
brake  beams  are  far  enough  off  the  wheel  to  renew  the  brake 
shoes.  The  proper  adjustment  of  brake  shoe  clearance  will 
automatically  be  effected  on  the  first  application  of  the  brake. 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  OCTOBER 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents 
that  occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  October,  1917: 


Road 


P!a 


8.  N.Y.C.:  N.Y.C.&St.L. Dunkirk. 

8.  PennsyWania     ."New  Galilee. 

tl7.  Piedmont  &  Nor SpartanburR. 

19.  Cumb.   Valley Winchester. 

21.  Southern  Larmond. 

28.  Bait.    &   Ohio Elsmere. 


F.  &  F. 

P.  &  F. 

P.  &  P. 

P.  &  F. 

P.  &  P. 

F.  &  F. 


Road 


nlments 

Cause  of 
Place  derailment 


Wabash    Toledo. 

Central  Vermont Williamstown.  unx 

Pennsylvania     Horseshoe  Curve  d.  eq. 

Phil.    &    Reading Joanna.  unx 

Central  Ga Sidney.  unx 

Chicago  &  N.  W Northfield.  ace.  obst. 

Kansas  C.  Sou Nederland.  unx 

St.   Louis-S.   F Brush  Creek.  unx 

Wabash    Ballou.  b.  rail 

Central  Ga Juniper.  b.  rail 

Other  Accidents 

Cause  of      K 
Road  Place  accident        t) 

Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F..Orsa,  Col.  boilcr 

Erie Rathbone.  fire 


The  trains  in  collision  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  on  the  night  of 
the  8th,  were  a  northbound  freight  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  an  eastbound  freight  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 


Louis.  The  New  York  Central  engine  was  ditched  and 
the  track  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  obstructed.  The 
engineman,  fireman,  and  one  brakeman  were  injured,  the 
brakeman  fatally.  The  New  York  Central  train  had  ap- 
proached the  crossing  at  uncontrollable  speed,  tlie  engine- 
man  having  evidently  misjudged  the  distance  in  which  he 
could  bring  the  train  to  a  stop. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at 
New  Galilee,  Pa.,  on  the  8th,  were  eastbound  passenger 
No.  2,  the  Pennsylvania  Limited,  and  a  westbound  freight. 
Both  of  the  engines,  the  leading  car  in  the  passenger  train 
and  seven  cars  in  the  freight  train  were  badly  damaged. 
One  trainman  was  fatally  injured  and  six  employees  and 
three  passengers  were  slightly  injured.  The  freight  train 
was  moving  westward  on  the  eastbound  freight  track,  un- 
der manual  block-.'^ystem  regulations;  but  the  signalman  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Ijlock  neglected  to  protect  the  movement 
and  erroneously  set  up  the  interlocking  so  as  to  divert  the 
passenger  train  from  tlie  eastbound  passenger  track  to  the 
eastbound    freight   track. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Piedmont  &  Northern  near 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  were  a 
northbound  passenger,  consisting  of  three  electric  cars,  and 
a  following  worktrain  drawn  by  a  steam  locomotive.  Both 
trains  were  crowded  w-ith  passengers,  mostly  soldiers  from 
Camp  Wadsworth.  The  electric  train  had  been  stopped  by 
reason  of  some  trouble  with  or  failure  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent, and,  it  is  said,  there  were  no  tail  lights  displayed.  Two 
civilians  and  one  soldier  were  killed  and  43  persons  were 
injured.  One  of  the  killed  was  riding  on  the  pilot  of  the 
engine  of  the  worktrain,  this  because  of  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  cars.  The  engineman  of  the  worktrain  was  ar- 
rested by  the  military  police. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Winchester,  Va..  on  the  night 
of  the  19th,  were  a  southbound  passenger  and  a  northbound 
freight  which  was  switching  and  which  fouled  the  main 
track.  The  locomotive  of  the  passenger  train  was  ditched 
and  the  fireman  was  killed.  The  engineman  was  slightly 
injured.  The  cause  of  the  collision  appears  to  have  been 
the  carelessness  of  the  runner  of  the  freight  engine,  who 

'.Abbreviations  and    marks   used   in   Accident   List: 

re.    Rear    collision be.    Butting    collision xc,    Other    collisions b, 

Broken d.  Defective unf,  (Jnforeseen  obstruction unx.  Unex- 
plained— ^derail.    Open    derailing    switch ms.    Misplaced    switch ace. 

obst..   Accidental   obstiuction malice.   Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc,^ 

boiler,  Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire,  Cars  burned  while  run- 
ning;  P.  or  Pass.,  Passenger  train F.  or  Ft.,  Freight  train  (includ- 
ing empty  engines,   work  trains,  etc.) Asterisk,   Wreck  wholly  or  partly 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger,   One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


British    Offlricil  Photog'ath,    Cofrrii:!,!    ))v    r,ul,-,ttv„J   &    Uiuli-rwond,    ,\ .    V. 

Railroad  Puts  an  End  to  Marching.    It  Used  to  Be  "Fall  In,"  and  Then  a  Long  Weary  March  to  the  Trenches.     But  Now 
It  Is  "At  Ease"   and  the  Tommies  Tumble  on  the  Trains  and  Are  Carried  to  the  Front   Lines 
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said  that  he  thought  he  was  fouling,  not  the  main  track,  but 
another  one,  parallel  to  it. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Larmond,  Va.,  on  the  21st,  were 
both  southbound  passenger,  a  local  train  on  a  side  track 
moving  toward  the  main  line  striking  the  side  of  an  express 
train  which  was  passing  at  full  speed.  The  engineman  and 
fireman  of  the  express  were   fatally   injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  the  night  of 
the  third,  was  eastbound  passenger  No.  58.  The  engine  and 
first  three  cars  were  ditched  and  7  passengers  were  injured. 
The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  near  Williamstown,  Vt.,  on  the  5th 
was  a  southbound  local  passenger.  One  car  was  overturned 
and  two  passengers  and  one  trainman  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  the 
Horseshoe  Curve,  near  Gallitzin,  Pa.,  on  the  11th,  was  an 
eastbound  freight.  The  locomotive  and  14  loaded  cars  were 
wrecked  and  four  main  tracks  were  blocked.  The  derail- 
ment was  caused  by  the  spring  equalizer  between  No.  1  and 
No.  2  driving  wheels,  right  side  of  engine,  interfering  with 
guide  yoke  bolt. 

The  train  derailed  near  Joanna,  Pa.,  on  the  13th,  was 
a  northbound  passenger.  The  locomotive  was  overturned 
and  the  engineman  was  killed.     The  fireman  was  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Sidney,  Ga.,  on  the  23rd,  was 
northbound  passenger  No.  13.  While  running  at  about 
25  miles  an  hour  the  locomotive  ran  off  the  track  and  was 
overturned,  and  the  engineman  was  killed.  The  fireman 
and  two  other  trainmen  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  at  Northfield,  111.,  on  the  23rd,  was 
southbound  passenger  No.  102.  The  engine  was  overturned 
and  the  smoking  car  was  ditched.  The  engineman  and 
fireman  were  killed.  The  derailment  was  caused  by  some- 
thing on  the  engine  dropping  down  and   catching  a  road 


crossing  plank,  which  plank  was  carried  along  to  an  ad- 
jacent switch,  wedging  in  the  point  of  the  switch  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  the  derailment  of  the  engine  and  the 
six   following   cars. 

The  train  derailed  near  Nederland,  Tex.,  on  the  27th,  was 
southbound  freight  No.  51.  Ten  cars  in  the  middle  of  the 
train  were  derailed;  seven  of  them  contained  oil  and  the 
wreck  took  fire,  presumably  from  friction  of  metals,  and 
the  derailed  cars  were  ruined.  The  cause  of  the  derailment 
w-as  not  determined;  but  the  train  is  believed  to  have  been 
running  at  excessive  speed. 

The  train  derailed  at  Brush  Creek,  Mo.,  on  the  28th,  was 
an  eastbound  special  carrying  soldiers.  Five  cars  fell  down 
a  bank  and  twelve  passengers  were  injured,  none  seriously. 

The  train  derailed  near  Ballou,  111.,  on  the  31st,  was 
southbound  passenger  No.  11.  Fifteen  passengers  and  two 
trainmen  were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was 
a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  at  Juniper,  Ga.,  on  the  night  of  the 
31st,  was  eastbound  passenger  No.  4.  Three  passenger  cars 
were  overturned  and  34  passengers  were  injured.  The 
cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  near  Orsa,  Col.,  on  the 
16th,  was  an  eastbound  freight.  The  locomotive  was  wrecked 
by  the  explosion  of  its  boiler.  Three  employees  were  killed 
and  one  was  injured.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  low 
water. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  near  Rathbone,  N.  Y., 
on  the  28th  about  3  a.  m.,  was  an  eastbound  special  pas- 
senger carrying  troops.  Fire,  originating  in  a  cook  car,  de- 
stroyed that  car  and  one  sleeping  car  together  with  some 
of  the  passengers'  baggage.  The  flames  spread  rapidly  and 
some  of  the  passengers  are  said  to  have  jumped  out  of  the 
windows.     The  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  $60,000. 
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Slacker  States 

This  map,  which  was  prepared  by  the  American   Association  of  Passenger  Traffii 


rs   at   the   s«ggesti< 


Ihis  map,  wmch  was  prepared   Dy  tne  American   /lasociiuun  ui   » ..=ov..sw    ......j^^^.o    ...    •••-■—"=-.■    -■,,,.    i;„«;„,=i        W«    hav..    railed    the 

Railway  Executives  Advisory  Coinmittee,  shows  the  passenger  fares  per  mile  permitte.     by    each    state  .on    intrastate    business.      We    ha\e    called    tne 
area    shown    in    black    slacker    states;    they    are    putting    the    burden    of  unprol.table   passenger   service   on  the   rest  of   the   country. 


General    News    Department 


Employees  of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  took  second  Lib- 
erty Loan  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $146,550. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  granted  an  increase  in  wages 
of  three  cents  an  hour  to  machinists,  boilermakers,  blacksmiths 
and  sheet  metal  workers  employed  on  its  lines  in  Utah. 

Judge  Chambers,  the  government  mediator,  has  been  informed 
that  wage  differences  which  threatened  a  walkout  of  enginemen 
and  firemen  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  have  just 
been  referred  to  arbitration  through  an  agreement  reached  by  the 
two  sides.  The  management  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has 
notified  the  railroads'  war  board  of  its  willingness  to  meet  certain 
employees  for  a  discussion  of  grievances  over  working  conditions. 

At  the  Sheepshead  Bay  track,  New  York  City,  November  16, 
Ralph  De  Palma,  driving  a  Packard  automobile,  fitted  with  a 
Liberty  motor,  traversed  a  distance  of  633.12  miles  in  six  hours, 
or  at  the  rate  of  105.6  miles  an  hour.  The  best  preceding  record 
was  made  at  the  Brooklands  bowl-shaped  track  in  England  four 
years  ago:  566  miles  in  the  same  time.  De  Palma  traveled  113 
miles  in  the  first  hour.  The  Brooklands  record  was  made  by 
three  men  driving  alternately. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  made  advances  of  40  cents  a  day  in 
the  pay  of  station  agents,  freight-house  men,  clerks  and  other 
station  employees,  and  of  30  cents  a  day  in  that  of  crossing 
tenders.  These  increases  were  fixed  by  llenry  B.  Endicott,  ar- 
bitrator. The  men  had  asked  for  75  cents  increase.  On  their 
request  for  an  eight-hour  day,  Mr.  Endicott  says : 

"It  was  agreed  that  in  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  which 
this  nation  finds  itself  involved  at  the  present  time,  it  is  un- 
patriotic to  raise  an  issue  at  this  time." 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  an 
open  competitive  examination  for  telegraph  rate  experts,  for  men 
only.  Vacancies  in  the  oflice  of  the  United  States  food  ad- 
ministrator at  $117  a  month  and  in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications  at  this  or  higher,  or  lower  salaries,  will  be  filled 
from  the  examination.  The  duties  of  appointees  will  consist  of 
the  revision,  preparation,  audit  and  payment  of  telegraph  cable 
accounts.  Applicants  should  apply  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D,  C,  at  once,  for  Form  1312,  stating  the  title 
of  the  examination  desired.  Applications  must  be  properly  ex- 
ecuted, excluding  the  medical  certificate  and  filed  with  the  com- 
mission at  Washington  prior  to  the  hour  of  closing  business  on 
December  4,  1917. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  of  meal  in  dining  cars  and  rail- 
road restaurants  by  not  serving  meat  on  Tuesdays  now  equals 
an  average  of  over  85,000  lb.  annually  or  a  money  value  of  $250,- 
000.  This  estimate  is  based  on  reports  made  by  41  railroads, 
represented  at  a  recent  meeting  at  Chicago  of  the  American 
.\ssociation  of  Dining  Car  Superintendents.  "Meatless  Tuesdays" 
and  "Wheatlcss  Wednesdays"  are  l)cing  strictly  observed  now  on 
nearly  every  railroad.  The  only  possible  exception  will  be  the 
serving  of  meat  on  Tuesday  to  troops  in  transit.  The  question 
of  whether  that  shall  be  done  has  been  referred  by  the  dining  car 
superintendents  to  the  Federal  Food  Administration.  Some  rail- 
roads have  eliminated  roast  beef  from  their  bills  of  fare  every 
day  and  are  serving  steaks  or  beef  only  at  the  evening  meal.  All 
lines  reported  that  the  traveling  public  has  evinced  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  conservation  policy. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
aminations for  inspector  of  car  equipment,  for  the  valuation 
division  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  duty  in 
the  eastern  district  at  entrance  salaries  not  exceeding  $1,500. 
Future  vacancies  requiring  similar  qualifications  occurring  in 
any  district  will  be  filled  from  this  examination.  Applicants 
must  have  at  least  three  years'  experience  in  the  employ  of  a 
railroad  in  the  department  of  equipment  or  with  a  car  manu- 
facturing company,  or  have  graduated  in  mechanical   engineer- 


ini;  from  a  technical  school  of  recognized  standing  and  have 
had  one  year  of  such  experience.  Competitors  will  be  rated 
on  the  following  subjects,  which  will  have  the  relative  weight 
indicated  on  a  scale  of  100:  Physical  ability,  10;  experience, 
90.  Applicants  should  apply  at  once  to  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  Form  1312,  stat- 
ing the  title  of  the  examination  desired.  Applications,  exclud- 
ing medical  certificates,  must  be  filed  with  the  Commission  at 
Washington   prior   to   December   11. 


Census  of  Railroad  Employees  in  Government  Service 

The  Railroads'  War  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  exact 
information  as  to  the  labor  situation  and  of  showing  what  con- 
tributions the  railroads  have  made  to  the  public  service,  has  ar- 
ranged for  taking  a  census  of  railroad  employees  in  the  United 
States  service  or  of  draft  age.  A  circular  has  been  despatched 
to  the  railroads  with  blank  forms  prepared  to  show  the  number 
of  employees  who  have  entered  the  service  of  the  government, 
by  enlistment,  as  civilians,  or  by  draft,  and  those  at  present  in  the 
railway  employ  who  are  of  draft  age.  The  forms  are  designed 
to  indicate  the  character  of  service  and  the  compilation  will  em- 
brace all  employees.  The  data  which  will  thus  be  furnished  by 
the  railroads  to  the  war  board  will  not  only  show  the  extent  of 
the  contribution  already  made  by  the  roads,  but  will  also  give 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  railroad  forces  are 
likely  to  be  further  depleted  and  will  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
designation  of  workers  when  the  time  arrives  for  this  course  to 
be  taken. 

Wage  Question  in  Hands  of  President 

The  Railroads'  War  Board,  following  a  conference  with  W.  L. 
Chambers,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Conciliation,  on  Monday,  November  19,  regarding  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  wage  demands  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  agreed  to 
place  the  interests  of  the  railroads  in  the  event  of  a  crisis,  un- 
reservedly in  the  hands  of  the  President  for  protection  and  for 
disposition  as  he  may  determine  in  the  public  interest.  The  entire 
situation  was  discussed  by  Judge  Chambers  and  the  members  of 
the  war  board,  who  reiterated  the  position  taken  by  the  railroads 
during  the  eight-hour  day  controversy,  that  such  matters  should 
be  settled  by  arbitration.  They  were  willing,  therefore,  to  place 
the  entire  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  President  because  of  the 
unusual  conditions  created  by  the  war,  which  make  it  more  than 
ever  imperative  that  there  shall  be  no  interruption  of  traffic.  The 
President  was  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  on 
Thursday  The  position  of  the  carriers  was  stated,  after  the 
conference,  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Chambers  sent  by  Chairman  Fair- 
fax Harrison  to  be  transmitted  to  the  President.  Mr.  Harrison's 
letter  is  as  follows : 

"We  confirm  what  we  said  to  you  this  morning  in  reply  to  your 
inquiry  as  to  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  settlement  of  any  demands  for  increases 
in  pay  or  changes  in  working  conditions  which  during  the  war 
may  be  made  upon  them  by  employees. 

"Speaking  for  the  railroads  today,  we  reiterate  our  belief  in, 
and  general  acceptance  of,  the  principle  of  arbitration.  In  the 
midst  of  war  we  are.  however,  prepared  to  go  further.  .\s  no 
interruption  of  continual  railroad  operation  can  be  tolerated  under 
war  conditions,  we  are  ready,  should  any  crisis  now  arise,  un- 
reservedly to  place  our  interests  in  the  hands  of  the  President  for 
protection,  and  for  disposition  as  he  may  determine  is  necessary 
in  the  public  interest." 

Judge  Chambers  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  action  would 
remove  the  possibility  of  a  strike,  saying  that  while  the  brother- 
hood leaders  have  been  unwilling  to  agree  to  arbitration,  they 
have  a.greed  that  there  shall  be  no  definite  action  pending  the  con- 
sideration of  all  facts  of  the  situation  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation. 
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National  Railway  Appliances  Fxhibit 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Railway 
Appliances  Association  on  November  12,  spaces  were  awarded  to 
members  for  the  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Coliseum  and  Annex, 
Chicago,  from  March  18  to  21,  inclusive,  of  the  coming  year.  A 
total  of  257  out  of  267  spaces  have  been  assigned  as  compared 
with  226  out  of  236  assigned  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago,  or  31 
more  spaces.  A  list  of  the  present  memliers  of  the  association 
follows : 

Adams    &    Westlake    Company,    Chicapo. 
Adams    Motor    &    Manufacturing    Company.    Chicago. 
A.   G.   A.   Railway   Light  &   Signal   Company,   Elizabeth,   N.  J, 
Ajax   Rail   Anchor   Company,    Chicago. 
Alger    Supply    Company,    Chicago 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
American  Kron  Scale  Company,  New  York. 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Chicago. 
American  Vulcanizerl    Fibre   Company.   Wilmington,    Del. 
American  Valve  &  Motor  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Armco  Iron  Culvert  &  Flume  Manufacturers'  Ass'n,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Associated    Manufacturers    of    Malleable    Iron,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Automatic    Electric    Company,    Chicago. 
Ayer   &    Lord    Tie    Company,    Chicago. 
Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Alexander  Crossing  Company,   Clinton,  111. 
American  Auto  Connector  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Allith-Prouty    Company.    Danville.    111. 
Anti-Creeper    Corporation.    New    York. 
Barrett  Company,  The,   New  York. 
Bethlehem    Steel    Company.    Sonuth    Bethlehem.    Pa. 
Bryant  Zinc  Company,   Chicago. 
Brach  Supply  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Buda    Company,    Chicago. 
Baker,   John,    Tr.,    Chicago. 
Cambria   Steel   Company,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Chipman   Chemical    Engineering  Company,   New    York. 
Chicago  Steel   Post  Company,  Chicago. 
Carbic   Manufacturing  Company,   Duluth,   Minn. 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Manufacturers'  Ass'n,  New  York. 
Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago. 
Chicago  Flat;  &    Decorating   Company,   Chicago. 
Chicago  Malleable   Castings   Company.   Chicago. 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool   Company,   Chicago. 
Chicago  Railway  Signal  &  Supply  Company,  Chicago. 
Cleveland  Frog  &  Crossing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Crear-Adams   &    Co.,    Chicago. 
Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
D.  &  A.   Post  Mold  Company,  Three   Rivers,  Mich. 
Detroit   Graphite   Company,    Detroit,   Mich. 
Dilworth    Poiter  &   Co.,   Inc.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Dickinson,  Paul,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Dixon   Crucible   Company,  Jos..  Jersey   City,    N.   J. 
Duff    Manufacturing    Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Edison,    Inc.,    Thos.    A.,    Bloomfield,    N.    J. 
Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Electric  Railway  Improvement  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Elyria   Iron  &   Steel   Company,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Eymon   Continuous  Crossing   Company,   Marion,   Ohio. 
Fairbanks,   Morse  &   Co..   Chicago,   Ill- 
Fairmont  Gas  Engine  &  Railway  Motor  Car  Company^  Fairmont,  Minn. 
Federal   Signal  Company,  Albany,  N.   Y. 
Frictionless    Rail    Company,    Boston.    Mass. 
General  Railwav  Signal  Companv,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Gurley,  W.  &  L.  E..  Troy,  N.  Y. 
General   Electric  Company,   Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Gould   Storage   Battery   Company,  New   York. 
Grip  Nut  Company,  Chicago. 
Graver   Tank   Works.    East   Chicago,    Ind. 
Hatfield   Rail  Joint  Com.pany,   Macon,   Ga. 
Hazard   Manufacturing  Company,   Chicago. 
Hyatt    Roller   Bearing  Company,    Newark.   N.   J. 
Hall  Switch  &   Signal  Company,  New  York. 
Hayes  Track   Ajipliance    Company,    Richmond,    Ind. 
Hoeschen   Manufacturing   Company,    Omaha,    Neb. 
Hubbard   Manufacturing   Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Handlan-Buck  Manufacturing  Company,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Hunt  &  Co.,  II.  W.,  Chicago. 
Hagaman  Castle   Supply   Company,   New  York. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company,   New  York. 
Internationa!  Steel  tie  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Iowa    Gate    Company.    Cedar    Falls,    Iowa. 
Johns-Manviile   Company.  II.   W.,  Chicago. 
Jonnison  Wright  Company,   Toledo,   Ohio. 
Joyce   Cridland   Company,   Toledo,   Ohio. 
Jordan   Company,   O.    F.,   East  Chicago,   Ind. 
Julian   Beggs   Signal   Company,  Terre   Haute,   Ind. 
Kalamazoo   Railway   Supply   Company,    Kalamaroo,   Mich. 
Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Company,  Chicago. 
Keppler  Glass  Constructions   Company,   Inc.,  New   York. 
Kerite   Insulated  Wire  &   Cable  Company,   New  York. 
Keystone  Grinder  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Kelly-Darby   Company,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Kilbourn   &   Jacobs    Manufacturing   Company,    Columbus,    Ohio. 
Kettle   River   Company.    Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Kilby  Frog  &  Switch  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Lackawanna  Steel   Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lane   &   Bolder,    Chicago. 

Lehoo  Company,  The,  Chicapo. 

Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York. 

Louisiana  Red  Cypress  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Long,  Chas.  R.,  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Lufkin   Rule  Company,   Saginaw,   Mich. 

M.   W.    Supply   Company,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Madden   Company,   The,   Chicago. 

MacRae's  Blue   Book  Company,  Chicago. 

Massev  Comoany,  C.   F.,   Chicago. 

Miller    Train   Control    Corp.,    Danville,   III. 

Morden  Frog  &  Crossing  Works,  Chicago. 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

McGraw   Hill   Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Marsh  &  Truman  Lumber  Company,   Chicago. 

Monroe   Calculating   Machine   Company,    Chicago, 

Mercury    Manufacturing    Company,    Chicago. 

McComher  &  Whyte  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

National  Carbon  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National  Lock  Washer  Company,   Newark,   N.  J. 

National  Indicator   Company,    Long   Island,   N.    Y. 

National  Concrete   Machinery   Company,    Madison,   W^is. 

National  Lead  Company,   New   York. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nicliols  &  Bros.,  G.   P.,  Chicago. 

Northwestern    Motor  Company,   Eau   Claire,  Wis. 

National   Surface  Guard  Company,  Chicago,   HI. 

Ogle   Construction   Company,    Chicago. 

Okonite  Company,  New  York. 

O'Malley   Bcare   Valve  Company,   Chicago. 

Otley  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. 

Post,  G.  A.,  New  York. 

Patterson.   W.    W.,    Company,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Positive  Rail  Anchor,  Company,  Marion,  Ind. 

Page  Woven   Wire  Fence  Company,  Monesscn,  Pa. 

P.  &  M.  Company,  Chicago. 

Pocket    List    of   Railway   Officials,    New    York. 

Protective  Signal  Manufacturing  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

Pittsburgh-Dcs  Moines  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Polk-Genung-Polk  Company,   Chicago. 

Penton   Publishing  Company,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Q.  &  C.  Company,  New  York. 

Rail  Joint  Company,  New  York. 

Railway    Review,    Chicago. 

Ramapo    Iron   Works,    Hillburn,    N.    Y. 

Reading  Specialties  Company,  Reading.   Pa. 

R.  E.  &  M.   of  W.   Association,   Sterling,   111. 

Railway  Motor  Car  Company  of  America,  Chicago. 

Railroad   Supply   Company,   The,   Chicago. 

Railroad  Water  &  Coal   Handling  Company,   Chicago. 

Roberts  &   Schaefer  Company,  Chicago. 

Roos   Foundry    Company,    Henry.    Chicago. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Signal   Accessories   Company,    New   York. 

Safe  Lock   Switch   Machine   Company,    Lexington,   Ky. 

Sellers    Manufacturing   Company,    Chicago. 

Snow  Construction   Company,   T.   W.,   Chicago. 

Squire-Cogswell    Company,    Chicago. 

Simmen    Railway   Automatic   Signal   Company,    Buffalo.   N.   Y. 

Southern  Pine  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Standard   Asphalt  &   Refining  Company,   Chicago. 

Standard   Underground   Cable   Company,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Simple  Gas  Engine  Company,  Menasha,  Wis. 

Silver  Steel  Tie  Company.  New  York. 

Sperry,    H.    M.,   New  York. 

Tyler   Underground   Heating   System,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Templeton,   Kenley   Company,    Chicago. 

Track  Specialties  Company,  New  York. 

Toledo    Scale    Company,    Toledo.   Ohio. 

Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

U.   S.    Wind   Engine  &  Pump  Companv,    Batavia,   HI. 

Volkhardt   Companv.  The,   Stapleton,   N.   Y. 

Verona  Tool  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wayne   Oil   Tank   &   Pump   Company,   Fort   Wayne,   Ind. 

Wyoming  Shovel   Works,  Wyoming,   Pa. 

Waterbury   Battery   Company,   Waterbury,   Conn. 

Western    Electric    Company,    New    York. 

Wharton,  Wm.,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Whali   Company,  C.   H.,    Boston,   Mass. 

Whitaker-Glossner   Company,    Portsmouth,    Ohio. 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York. 


American  Economic  Association 

The  30th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  27  to  December  29.  The  general 
topic  of  the  meeting  will  be  War  and  Reconstruction.  At  the 
fourth  session;  to  be  held  Friday.  December  28,  at  10  a.  m.,  a 
paper  will  be  presented  on  the  "Present  Valuation  of  Railroads 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission"  by  John  Bauer  of 
Princeton  University.  The  paper  will  be  discussed  by:  A.  M. 
Sakolski,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  E.  W.  Bemis.  Chicago;  Milo  R.  Malt- 
bie,  New  York  City,  and  Charles  A.  Prouty,  Director  of  Valua- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund 

Last  week  was  a  big  week  for  the  Tobacco  Fund,  subscrip- 
lions  having  been  received  from  24  supply  companies  or  indi- 
viduals. The  following  list  brings  the  names  of  subscribers  up 
to  date  at  Tuesday  noon,  November  20: 

Bettendorf    Company,    Bettendorf,    Iowa $10  a  month 

Cleveland   FroK  &   Crossing   Company,   Cleveland.  Ohio 10  a  month 

Curtain   Supply  Company,  Chicago 10  a  month 

Dearborn   Chemical   Company,    Chicago 10  a  month 

Paul   Dickinson.   Inc..  Chicago 10  a  month 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago 10  a  month 

Fowler  Car  Company,  Chicago (to  cover  2  months)  20 

Fort  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 10  a  month 

Fort    Pitt    Spring  &   Manufacturing   Company,    Pittsburgh 10  a  month 

Franklin    Railway   Supply    Company,    New    York,  ,    ^  ,„ 

(to    cover    6    months)  60 
Illinois  Car  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Hammond,  Ind., 

(to  cover   6  months)  60 

Kelly    Reamer   Company,    Cleveland,    Ohio (contribution)  10 

Keyoke  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago 10  a  month 

T.  v..  Meek.  New  York (to  cover  6  months)  60 

Miller  Train   Control   Corporation,    Staunton,    Va 10  a  month 

Pilliod  Company,  New  York 10  a  month 

Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Chicago (to  cover   15  months)    150 

Clive  Runnells  and  I.eRoy  Kramer,  of  the  Pullman  Company...  10  a  month 

F    K    Shults,   New   York (contribution)  25 

Tos    B    Turbell,  of  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company, 

New   York (to   cover   6   months)  60 

Templeton,  Kcniy  &  Co.,  Chicago. 10  a  month 

Union  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

(to  cover  6  months)  60 

H.   Vissering  &  Co.,  Chicago 10  a  month 

W     H     Woodin,   of  American   Car   &   Foundry   Company,    New 

Yjirlj (to  cover  6  months)  60 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The   following   list   gives  names  of   secretaries,    dates   of   next   or  regular 
meetings  and  Maces  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  mil  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.      The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.— Chas.  Warren  Hunt    220  W.  57th 
St     New  York.     Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St     New  York. 
American    Wood    Preservers'    Association  —F.    J.    Angier     Supt    Timber 
Preservation,    B     &   C,    Mt.    Royal    Sta.,    Baltimore,    Md.      Next   con- 
vention   January  22-24,  1918,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 
Canadian   Railway   Club.— James  Powell    Grand  Trunk,   P.  O.   Box  7,   St. 
Lambert    (near    Montreal),    Que.      Regular    meetings     2d   Tuesday    in 
month    except  Tune.  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 
Canadian    Society   of  Civil  Engineers.— Clement   H.    McLepd,    176    Mans- 
field St  ,  Montreal,  Que.     Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November.    December,  February,   March  and  April.     Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal.  „.,    t       i        a 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago.— Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  m  month,  except  June,  July 
and   August,  Morrison   Hotel,  Chicago.  „.,„,,, 

Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  "^ork.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  Noveniber. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  Railway  Club.— H.  Boutet.  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cm  ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bids..  Cincinn.iti.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday, 
February.  May,  September  and  November,  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d 
Tuesday,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.  ,„     _ 

Freight  Claim  Association.- Warren  P.  Taylor,  Traffic  Manager,  R.  F. 
&  P.,  Richmond.  Va.  Next  meeting,  November  27,  Vanderbilt  Hotel, 
New  York. 
General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago.  .  „ 

New  England   Railroad  Club.— W,   E.   Cade,   Jr.,  683   Atlantic   Ave.,   Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting,    2d    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June, 
July,  .August  and  September,  Boston. 
New  York   Railroad  Club.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95   Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   W.    39th   St.,   New    York. 
Niagara    Frontier    Car    Men's    Association. — Geo.    A.    J.    Hochgrebe,    623 
Brisbane   Bldg.,   Buflfalo,  N.   Y.      Meetings.   3d   Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  Bufl^aln.   N.   Y. 
Pacific    Railway    Club.— W.    S.    Wollner.    Assistant    to    Chief    Engineer, 

Northwestern  Pacific  R,  R.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Peoria    Association    of    Railroad    Officers. — F.    C.    Stewart,    410   Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  III.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
leflFerson   Hotel,   Peoria. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— T.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.       Regular    meetings,    4th     Friday    in    month,    except 
June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial 
Annex"  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
St.    Louis  Railway    Club. — B.   W.    Fraucnthal,    Union    Station,    St.   Louis, 
Mo.     Regular  meetings,   2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.   Louis.  ,   „,j 

Southern   &   Southwestern   Railway  Club. — A.    T.    Merrill,   Grand   Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday.  January,  March,  May, 
July,   September,  November,   10  a.  m..  Piedmont  Hotel.  Atlanta. 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — C.  B.  Singer,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Traffic   Club   of   New   York. — C.    A.    Swope,    291    Broadway,    New    York. 
Regular    meetings,    last    Tuesday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August,   Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel,   New    York. 
Western    Canada    Railway    Club. — L.    Kon,    Immigration    Agent,    Grand 
Trunk   Pacific,   Winnipeg.   Man.      Regular  meetings,   2d   Monday,   ex- 
cept  June.  July  and   August,   Winnipeg. 
Western    Railway    Club. — 1.    W.    T,iylor,    II 12    Karpen    Bldg.,    Chicago. 
Regular    meetings,    3d    Monday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and 
August,   Hotel    Sherman,   Chicago. 
Western    Society    or    Engineers. — Edgar    S.    Nethercut,    Secretary,    1735 
Monadnock    Block,    Chicago.    HI.      Regular    meeting,    first    Monday 
in  month,  except  January,  July  and  August.     Extra  meetings  generally 
on  other  Monday  evening  except  in  July  and  August. 
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The  railroads  centering  in  Philadelphia  have  not  embargoed 
freight  "between  all  stations  less  than  40  miles  apart"  as  was 
erroneously   reported   in   our   last   issue. 

B.  G.  Hinckley,  of  Boston,  has  been  named  to  assist  L.  A. 
Snead,  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  supply  of  coal  and  coke  for  New  England. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin  recently  authorized 
an  advance  of  IS  cents  a  ton  on  hard  coal  and  coke  rates  and 
varying  advances  for  soft  coal  for  different  parts  of  the  state. 
It  held  a  hearing  on  November  21  to  consider  additional  phases 
ot  the  soft  coal  rate  situation. 

The  Southern  states  can  this  year  not  only  feed  their  own  live 
stock  but  can  furnish  enormous  quantities  of  feedstufTs  to  other 
sections.  In  addition  to  cottonseed  meal,  peanuts  and  peanut 
meal  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  have  a  surplus  of 
velvet  beans  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  tons.  This  is  a 
protein  feed  of  high  value  and  particularly  valuable  as  a  dairy 
feed. 

A  committee  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  &  Transporta- 
tion, 203  Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  going  to  Washington  to 
ask  the  Shipping  Board  to  take  action  looking  to  the  construction 
of  boats  for  use  on  the  enlarged  Erie  Canal,  which  will  be  in  con- 
dition for  use  next  spring.  Members  of  the  committee  believe 
that  the  construction  of  boats  can  be  started  at  once  if  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  will  give  the  necessary  assistance. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  has  petitioned  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Service  Commission  for  authority  to  advance  local  passenger 
fares  in  that  state  from  2.50  cents  a  mile  to  2.75  cents  a  mile 
except  in  the  suburban  zone,  adjacent  to  Boston,  where  the  rate  is 
2  cents  a  mile.  The  petition  asks  also  for  authority  to  increase 
the  rate  on  mileage  tickets  from  2.25  cents  to  2.50  cents;  also  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  on  12-ride  and  25-ride  tickets. 

Among  numerous  freight  embargoes  announced  this  week  was 
one  by  the  Pennsylvania  on  shipments  from  any  point  on  the  lines 
east  of  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  on  all  freight  originating  on  con- 
necting lines,  destined  for  points  on  or  by  way  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Division  (the  main  line  and  branches  from  Altoona 
to  Pittsburgh).  The  embargo  will  be  lifted  as  soon  as  conditions 
warrant,  but  relief  is  not  now  in  sight.  Government  freight,  food, 
coal,  etc.,  are  excepted. 

Coal  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than  80,000  tons  has  been 
floated  down  the  Ohio  river  on  a  single  artificial  flood,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  reports.  This  rise  was  started  at  Dam  No.  7, 
Ohio  river,  and  augmented  by  water  from  the  Muskingum, 
Kanawha  and  Big  Sandy  rivers.  The  coal  was  taken  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  other  river  cities.  Every  available  towboat  and  barge 
was  used,  even  small  harbor  boats.  Fourteen  tows  of  more  than 
200  craft  were  in  the  movement. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Missouri  on  November  16 
authorized  a  general  advance  in  single  trip  passenger  fares  to  2J4 
cents  a  mile,  from  the  present  rate  of  2  cents.  The  railroad  had 
asked  for  authority  to  increase  the  rate  to  3  cents.  The  rate  now 
prescribed  for  round  trip  tickets  is  2.4  cents  a  mile  and  for  mile- 
age books,  good  for  500  miles,  2.25  cents  a  mile.  The  commission 
allows  these  rates  to  go  into  efl'ect  on  January  1  next.  Com- 
missioner E.  J.  Bean  dissented  and  Chairman  W.  G.  Busby  did 
not  sit  in  the  case. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  notified  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission  that  it  contemplates  an  increase 
in  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  requests  permission  to  file 
the  new  rates  without  the  usual  30  days'  notice.  It  is  proposed  to 
increase  all  local  one  way  passen.sjer  fares  from  lyi  to  2}i  cents 
a  mile  and  mileage  books  from  2J4  to  2l4.  The  zone  five-cent 
fares  now  prevailing  on  the  Harlem  River  branch  New  York  to 
New  Rochelle  are  to  be  increased  from  five  to  six  cents  a  zone. 
The  freight  increases  (in  New  York  State — no  long  distances) 
are  from  2yi  cents  to  7  cents,  according  to  the  class. 
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The  subcommittee  on  fertilizers  of  the  committee  on  chemicals 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  noting  the  embargoes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  other  roads  on  the  movement  of  fertilizers 
(included  with  other  classes  of  freight  quite  as  important  as 
fertilizer)  advises  shippers  and  owners  that  the  embargoes  have 
been  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  congested  condition  of  the 
railroads;  that  all  of  them  are  likely  to  be  removed  at  any  time, 
as  soon  as  the  congestion  is  relieved,  and  urging  that  patience  be 
exercised  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  interfere  with  the 
orderly  working  out  of  the  embargoes;  but  if  a  given  plant  is 
placed  in  jeopardy  of  being  shut  down  the  facts  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee. 

The  farm  tractors  which  were  bought  by  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  last  spring  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  farmers 
along  its  line  have  been  kept  busy  all  summer  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  continue  hard  at  work  until  snow  flies. 
These  tractors  have  been  furnished  to  the  farmers  at  a  rate  of 
$1.50  an  acre  for  plowing  and  75  cents  an  acre  for  harrowing, 
including  the  services  of  an  operator  and  all  materials  used  in 
operation.  They  have  been  of  material  assistance  in  helping  to 
produce  the  million-acre  increase  in  wheat  sowed  for  next  season. 
Many  farmers,  having  witnessed  the  company's  tractors  in  op- 
eration, have  been  encouraged  to  make  the  purchase  of  tractors 
of  their  own.  No  less  than  25  tractors  have  been  bought  by 
farmers  along  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  divisions  since  last 
spring.      . 

The  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  has  issued 
Supplement  No.  32  to  Illinois  Commissioners'  Classification  No. 
10,  canceling  Supplement  No.  31,  effective  December  15.  Ad- 
ditions, cancellations  and  changes  in  the  classification  of  articles 
shown  in  the  new  supplement  were  made  by  orders  of  the  com- 
mission at  hearings  held  at  Chicago  on  May  9,  1917,  and  Septem- 
ber 12,  1917.  The  commission  will  meet  on  the  Wednesday  after 
the  second  Tuesday  in  the  months  of  January,  May  and  Septem- 
ber, for  the  purpose  of  considering  petitions  for  further  changes 
in  classification  or  the  classification  of  new  articles.  All  petitions, 
applications  and  suggestions  of  any  character  to  be  acted  upon  at 
the  regular  classification  meetings  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  the  commission  30  days  prior  to  the  first  day  of  such  a  meet- 
ing, and  the  classification  docket  will  be  printed  and  mailed  to 
all  interested  parties  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  first  day  of  a 
meeting. 

In  order  to  increase  the  available  supply  of  gondolas  during 
the  winter,  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana,  on  its 
own  motion,  has  modified  the  existing  demurrage  rules  in  so  far 
as  they  apply  to  cars  containing  coal,  as  follows :  On  cars  placed 
on  public  delivery  tracks  for  unloading,  48  hours'  free  time  will 
be  allowed,  computing  from  the  time  of  notice  of  placement  by 
telephone  or  messenger.  On  cars  containing  coal  to  be  delivered 
at  any  other  than  public  delivery  tracks,  48  hours'  free  time  will 
be  allowed,  computing  from  the  time  of  actual  placement,  or  from 
the  time  of  notice  by  telephone  or  messenger  of  constructive 
placement.  In  computing  free  time,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays 
will  be  excluded  and  when  a  legal  holiday  falls  on  Sunday  the 
following  Monday  will  be  excluded.  The  average  agreement  has 
been  abolished  as  far  as  cars  containing  coal  arc  concerned.  The 
order  took  effect  on  November  20  and  will  remain  in  force  for 
100  days. 

The  Adams,  American,  Southern  and  Wells  Fargo  express 
companies  have  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
authorize  a  general  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  their  rates  for 
transportation  of  merchandise.  They  aver  that  they  are  carry- 
ing on  greatly  increased  business  under  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions, and  that  their  facilities  are  taxed  far  beyond  their  normal 
capacity.  It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  necessary  labor, 
and  because  of  the  increasing  demand  for  express  and  baggage 
cars  for  movement  of  troops  and  military  supplies  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  adequate  equipment. 

Frequent  and  substantial  advances  in  wages  have  been  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  employees,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  hire 
large  numbers  of  new  men  to  fill  the  places  of  those  drafted 
into  the  army  or  taken  to  other  employment  by  higher  wages. 
Present  rates  do  not  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the 
actual  operating  expenses  and  taxes.  Operating  expenses  and 
taxes  of  the  four  principal  companies  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1917,  were  $99,653,848,  and  receipts  were  $99,613,999. 
The  deficit  for  July  was  estimated  at  more  than  $250,000. 


The  Boston  &  Maine  has  adopted  the  shipping  day  plan.  On 
the  Boston  &  Maine  the  plan  has  been  worked  out  carefully 
between  the  shippers  and  the  management,  so  that  co-operation 
to  secure  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  satisfaction  has  been 
assured  in  advance.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  the  shipping  day  plan  will  become  effective  at  all  the 
largest  cities   on   its   system. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  this  week  completed  the  re- 
vision of  its  method  of  handling  less-than-carload  freight,  at 
all  stations  on  its  lines  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  shipping 
day  plan,  which  has  been  already  established  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Buffalo  and  Baltimore,  was  on  Monday  put  in 
effect  at  Trenton,  Phillipsburg,  Easton,  Bristol,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  a  number  of  other  stations  on  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  divisions.  Shipping  day  guides  have  been  prepared 
for  Trenton,  Phillipsburg,  Easton,  Bristol  and  New  Brunsr 
wick.  For  the  other  stations  posters  containing  specific  sched- 
ules for  each  individual  station  have  been  issued. 

Commuters  Show  Patriotism 

A  year  ago  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois 
received  79  petitions  bearing  more  than  3,000  signatures,  request- 
ing a  10-cent  fare  on  the  Illinois  Central  from  West  Pullman, 
111.,  to  Randolph  street,  Chicago;  also  asking  for  complete  elec- 
trification of  the  railroad's  suburban  lines  and  the  use  of  modern 
steel  coaches  on  suburban  trains.  When  the  case  was  called 
recently  a  communication  from  the  representative  of  the  peti- 
tioners was  read  as  follows :  "Because  of  the  war  and  the  ex- 
penses under  which  the  railroads  are  operating,  we  ask  that  this 
case  be  indefinitely  postponed."  Accordingly,  the  case  was  struck 
from  the  docket  of  the  commission. 


Coal  Production  Increased 

Not  since  early  in  July  has  the  production  of  bituminous  coal 
reached  so  high  a  point  as  during  the  week  ended  November  10, 
according  to  the  weekly  report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  The  total  output,  including  coal  made  into  coke,  is  esti- 
mated at  11,300,890  net  tons,  an  average  per  working  day  of 
1,883,482  tons.  This  was  a  gain  of  4.7  per  cent  over  the  preced- 
ing week.  Anthracite  shipments  were  reported  as  38,775  cars,  a 
figure  still  far  below  the  level  maintained  during  October.  Dur- 
ing the  week  ended  November  3,  the  ratio  of  tonnage  produced 
to  full  time  capacity  was  75.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  74.9 
per  cent  during  the  preceding  week.  Losses  due  to  car  shortage 
amounted  to  14.5  per  cent  of  the  present  full  time  capacity,  and 
labor  shortage  and  mechanical  breakdowns  were  responsible  for 
losses  of  5.7  and  3.6  per  cent,  respectively.  A  general  improve- 
ment in  car  supply  was  reported  in  several  districts. 


County  Officers  to  the  Rescue 

Governor  Whitman,  of  New  York,  has  notified  the  County 
Home  Defense  committees  of  the  state  to  see  that  post-card  no- 
tices are  sent  to  shippers  who  are  delinquent  about  obeying  the 
national  rules  for  conservation  of  transportation.  If  the 
matter  cannot  be  corrected  in  this  way  it  is  urged  that  the  de- 
linquent shipper  be  visited  personally  by  a  member  of  the  local 
committee  and  the  importance  of  freeing  cars  as  soon  as  possible 
made  clear  to  him.  It  is  necessary,  says  the  governor,  that  the 
fullest  possible  use  be  made  of  all  transportation  agencies,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  steam  railroads,  but  such  other  agencies  as 
the  motor  truck,  the  electric  lines  and  the  waterways.  He  then 
quotes  the  Car  Service  Commission's  suggestions,  which  include : 

To  the  Receiver  of  Freight:  Purchase  in  the  nearest  market. 
Be  prepared  to  store  the  full  contents  of  the  largest  freight  car. 
Bunch  your  orders  so  as  to  make  full  car-load  lots.  If  you  can't 
order  by  carload,  arrange  with  others  to  pool  carload  shipments. 

To  the  Shipper:  Have  your  shipments  ready  for  immediate 
loading  on  receipt  of  cars.  Arrange  your  shipment  in  car  so  as 
to  permit  prompt  unloading  at  destination.  See  that  packages 
are  so  loaded  as  to  eliminate  damage  in  transit. 

Where  you  have  been  shipping  less  than  carload  freight  daily 
and  sending  via  a  transfer  point,  hold  your  shipment  two  or  three 
days  to  make  up  full  carloads  and  bill  to  destination.  L^se  drays 
or  motor  trucks  instead  of  "trap-car  service"  and  avoid  the  use 
of  freight  cars  for  moving  freight  from  one  point  to  another 
within  the  same  city.  Load  in  a  single  day,  and  time  your  loading 
to  suit  the  schedule  of  departing  trains.    Furnish  billing  agent  full 
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instructions  that  will  permit  the  way  bill  being  made  up  before 
loading  is  completed.  Consign  your  shipment  to  iinal  destination 
wherever  possible,  and  discourage  shipments  that  require  chang- 
ing destination  in  transit.  Do  not  bill  shipments  by  circuitous 
route  m  order  to  avoid  the  eiifect  of  embargoes. 
Governors  of  other  states  have  issued  similar  circulars. 
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Akron   &  Boston  Express 

Automobile  trucks,  described  as  "highway  freight  trains,"  are 
now  running  over  country  roads,  from  Akron,  Ohio,  to  Boston, 
covering  1,510  miles  in  a  week.  This  truck  line  is  being  operated 
by  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  It  is  called  the 
"Akron  &  Boston  Express."  The  present  equipment  consists  of 
two  White  and  two  Packard  trucks,  of  IJ^,  3  and  5  ton  capacity. 
It  is  planned  to  increase  the  equipment.  A  regular  schedule  is 
maintained,  and  the  cars  are  said  to  be  usually  on  time.  The 
schedule  calls  for  the  round  trip  (1,510  miles)  in  less  than  one 
week.  It  is  said  that  the  express  companies  do  not  deliver  as 
rapidly  as  that,  and  that  the  truck  costs  are  competing  with  ex- 
press rates.  Tires  are  carried  eastward  and  cotton  fabrics  and 
machinery  on  the  return  trip.  Several  trips  have  been  made  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  "war  orders." 

This  service  was  started  last  April  and  the  manager  hopes  to 
continue  through  the  winter  unless  stopped  by  ice  and  snow. 
There  is  only  28  miles  of  unimproved  road  on  the  route.  This 
bothers  considerably  in  muddy  weather.  The  poor  condition  of 
some  of  the  old  wooden  and  steel  bridges  is  another  handicap. 
Pneumatic  tires  are  used  exclusively. 


Committee  to  Promote  Use  of  Motor  Trucks 

The  possibilities  of  co-operation  with  the  railroads  through 
greater  use  of  motor  trucks  and  horse-drawn  vehicles,  for  re- 
lieving congestion  in  freight  houses  and  releasing  cars  in  the 
larger  cities,  was  discussed  at  the  first  meeting,  on  November  17, 
at  Washington,  of  the  newly  appointed  Highways  Transport  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  great  utility  of 
motor  trucks  for  carrying  freight  short  distances,  and  keeping 
certain  classes  of  freight  out  of  the  railroad  terminals,  will  be  a 
matter  for  recommendations  by  the  committee.  The  committee 
will  also  act  towards  eliminating  waiting  time  of  trucks  and  drays 
at  terminals.  The  committee  will  not  operate  any  motor  trans- 
portation, but,  though  co-operation  with  other  transportation 
agencies,  seek  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  the  motor  truck  for 
carrying  freight  over  distances  where  it  can  prove  its  economy 
and  helpfulness  in  the  present  emergency.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed as  secretary  R.  C.  Hargreaves,  who  for  some  time  past 
has  been  doing  preliminary  work  on  this  subject  under  the 
Storage  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

An  example  of  the  co-operation  of  manufacturers  with  the 
Washington  committee  is  found  in  a  large  display  advertisement 
printed  in  a  New  York  paper  and  paid  for  liy  the  Autocar  Com- 
pany, .\rdmore.  Pa.,  which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

CLEAR  THE  WAY  ! 

America's  railroads  are  doing  wonderful  work,  but  they  need 
help.  Freight  cars  must  be  unloaded  and  terminals  cleared.  If  it 
is  your  job,  speed  up  loading  and  unloading  of  cars  on  private 
sidings.  Do  not  be  a  slacker  by  trying  to  save  expense  of  labor 
or  space  by  using  freight  cars  as  storage  houses.  If  your  mer- 
chandise is  congested  at  the  terminals  and  you  have  not  sufficient 
teams  or  motor  trucks  to  move  the  goods  at  once,  buy  them  or 
hire  public  ones.  If  you  can't  do  this,  do  something  else— ask 
your  neighbor  to  help  you.  Why  hesitate  to  hire  your  neighbors' 
trucking  facilities?  We  must  pull  together.  Shipping  departments 
throughout  the  country  demand  the  personal  consideration  of 
executives  .  .  .  Plan  to  reach  nearby  points  by  motor  trucks, 
teams  or  waterways — save  the  railroad  terminals.  Twenty-five 
per  cent  of  case,  barrel  and  package  merchandise  can  be  de- 
livered in  this  way.  If  the  railroads  decide  to  reserve  certain 
terminals  exclusively  for  Government  materials,  do  not  grumble, 
but  go  the  extra  distance  and  haul  your  goods  to  or  from  other 
terminals  It  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  National  terminal  clear- 
ing day.  If  we  have  such  a  day,  keep  your  teams  and  motor 
trucks  going  and  keep  your  receiving  departments  open  con- 
tinuously 24  or  48  hours,  if  need  be,  and  give  the  railroads  a 
chance  to  catch  up.  Let  everybody  be  prepared  some  way,  some- 
how, to  move  their  merchandise  away  from  the  terminals  im- 
mediately. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

Authority  of  a  Commission  to  Raise  Fares 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York,  second  district, 
has  authorized  an  advance  of  one  cent — five  cents  to  six  cents — 
in  the  rate  of  fare  on  the  Huntington  Railroad  Company,  a  street 
railroad  running  between  Huntington  Harbor  and  .Amityvillc  on 
Long  Island.  It  was  one  of  numerous  six-cent  fare  cases,  so 
called.  No  community  through  which  the  road  runs  objected  to 
the  applicant's  case  on  the  facts,  nor  did  any  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  commission  holds  that  subdivision  1  of  section  49  of  the 
public  service  commissions  law  (of  1907)  has  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  commission,  where  it  finds  upon  a  sufficient  showing  that 
the  maximum  rates  chargeable  either  under  the  railroad  law  or 
under  the  local  franchise  are  insufficient  to  yield  reasonable  com- 
pensation, and  are  for  that  reason  unjust  and  unreasonable,  to 
authorize  an  increase.  The  opinion  cites  all  of  the  decisions  and 
all  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  having  any  bearing 
upon  the  question,  and  follows  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Ulster 
&  Delaware  case  (218  N.  Y.,  643)  and  the  Appellate  Division  for 
the  Third  Department  in  the  New  York  &  North  Shore  case 
(175  App.  Div.,  869). 


COURT   NEWS 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington, 
has  issued  Bulletin  No.  224,  containing  reports  of  important 
court  decisions  on  labor  questions  issued  since  January  1,  1916. 
A  number  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  handed  down  since  December,  1916,  are  included,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  decisions  were  made  in  the  calendar  year  1916. 
The  most  notable  decisions  are  those  sustaining  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law,  so-called ;  those  deciding 
the  constitutionality  of  workmen's  compensation  laws ;  and  that 
sustaining  the  Oregon  ten-hour  day  for  factory  employees  with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  age.  Besides  these  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  there  is  the  decision  of  the  court  of  last  resort  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  declaring  unconstitutional  an  act 
of  that  state  which  undertook  to  limit  the  issue  of  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes,  and  numerous  decisions  and  rulings  by  the  state 
courts  on  questions  of  construction  and  constitutionality. 

A  large  number  of  the  decisions  deal  with  the  Federal  liability 
law  covering  raHroads  in  interstate  commerce.  Not  only  must 
the  employing  company  be  an  interstate  carrier,  but  the  injured 
person  must  at  the  time  of  his  injury  have  been  employed  in 
interstate  commerce;  for  it  is  only  when  he  is  so  employed  that 
he  can  claim  the  benefits  of  the  act,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  so  employed  he  is  restricted  to  such  recovery  as  that  statute 
provides.  With  the  wide  extension  of  compensation  legislation 
(now  found  in  37  states),  there  is  constant  conflict  between  the 
two  classes-  of  remedy,  i.  e..  by  compensation  and  by  suits  for 
damages ;  and  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  determine  whether 
relief  should  be  sought  under  the  one  law  or  under  the  other 
until  the  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  a  jury  and  a  verdict 
rendered. 


Evidence  as  to  Notice  of  Flood 

In  an  action  for  the  destruction  of  a  car  of  screens  by  fire  from 
a  car  of  unslaked  lime  fired  in  a  railroad  yard  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
by  an  unprecedented  flood,  exceptions  were  taken  to  certain  evi- 
dence introduced  to  show  notice  to  the  railroad  of  the  coming 
of  the  flood.  The  Vermont  Supreme  Court  held  that  parts  of  an 
article  in  a  daily  newspaper,  published  in  a  nearby  city  (.-Mbany), 
to  the  effect  that  the  river  would  rise  nearly  16  feet  (at  .Albany), 
and  that  it  would  continue  to  rise,  and  stating  the  weather  ob- 
server's forecast,  and  the  basis  thereof,  was  inadmissible  to  show 
what  information  was  accessible  to  the  railroad  as  bearing  on 
tlie  question  whether  it  ought  to  have  known  or  to  have  inquired 
as  to  flood  conditions  in  order  to  have  protected  the  property, 
without  a  showing  that  the  article  had  been  seen  and  read  by 
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some  of  the  railroad's  agents.  Such  an  article  did  not  in  law 
have  the  effect  of  constructive  notice,  and  at  most  could  be  only 
actual  notice.  Testimony  of  the  weather  forecaster  concerning 
his  daily  weather  maps  mailed  to  public  places,  or  his  telephone 
messages  to  newspapers  and  to  business  houses,  was  held  to 
afford  no  reasonable  inference  as  to  the  railroad's  negligence,  and 
its  admission  was  harmful  error,  especially  in  view  of  the  rail- 
road's custom  of  telephoning  to  the  weather  bureau  for  informa- 
tion as  to  flood  probabilities.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  re- 
versed and  a  new  trial  ordered. — Porter  Screen  Mfg.  Company 
V.  Central  Vermont  (Vt.),  102  Atl.,  44.  Decided  October  2, 
1917. 

In  another  action  for  the  destruction  of  a  carload  of  paper  at 
the  same  time  from  the  same  cause  the  New  York  Appellate  Di- 
vision arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. — International  Paper  Co. 
V.  New  York  Central.  166  N.  Y.  Supp.,  7S1.  Decided  July  19, 
1917. 


Freight  Classification 

The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  under  the  rule 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  making  the  rate  on 
scrap  iron  apply  only  to  scraps  and  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  which 
cannot  be  again  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally used,  a  shipper  of  partially  burned  gasoline  engines  to  the 
factory  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  is  not  entitled  to  the  scrap 
iron  rate,  though  the  engines  cannot  be  profitably  rebuilt. — Gibbes 
Machinery  Co.  v.  Southern  (S.  Car.),  93  S.  E.  Decided  Sep- 
tember 28,  1917. 

Necessity  for  Physical  Connection  Between  Crossing  Tracks 

Application  was  made  by  the  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  to 
the  Oliio  Public  Utilities  Commission  for  an  order  requiring  that 
its  tracks  and  those  of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincinnati  be 
connected  at  a  certain  point  in  Akron.  The  application  was 
denied  and  the  applicant  appealed.  The  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  laws  do  not  absolutely  require  such  a  physical 
connection.  The  test  to  be  applied  in  every  case  is  that  of  prac- 
ticability of  construction  and  reasonable  necessity.  Jurisdiction 
over  such  matters  has  been  conferred  upon  the  state  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  and  it  is  authorized  to  require  such  con- 
nection where,  upon  hearing,  it  finds  it  to  be  practicable  and 
reasonably  necessary.  A  charge  of  unjust  discrimination  is  not 
made  out  by  the  mere  fact  of  a  previous  connection  with  the 
tracks  of  one  company  and  a  refusal  to  another  company.  Rea- 
sonable public  necessity  for  the  proposed  connection  is  the  ulti- 
mate test  in  every  case.  In  the  present  case  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission in  dismissing  the  application  was  sustained. — Akron,  C.  & 
Y.  V.  Public  Utilities  Commission  (Ohio),  117  N.  E.,  314.  De- 
cided June  26,  1917. 

In  another  case  application  by  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  for 
physical  connection  with  the  tracks  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Pittsburgh 
near  Kent,  where  the  two  tracks  crossed  at  diff'erent  grades,  was 
refused  by  the  Public  L'tilities  Commission,  whose  order  was 
affirmed  by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that  the 
applicant  had  not  shown  whether  the  connection  sought  was 
reasonably  required. — W.  &  L.  E.  v.  Public  Utilities  Commission 
(Ohio),  117  N.  E..  317.    Decided  June  26,  1917. 


Recent  Claim  Cases 

A  bill  of  lading  for  an  interstate  shipment  stipulated  that  claims 
for  damage  should  be  made  promptly  in  writing  to  the  agent  at 
the  point  of  delivery  within  ten  days.  The  South  Carolina  Su- 
preme Court  holds  that  the  carrier's  consideration,  on  the  merits, 
of  a  claim  not  so  filed  does  not  operate  as  a  waiver,  and  that 
question  should  not  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  There  is  no  pre- 
sumption of  law  that  a  shipper  claiming  damages  for  delay  in 
transportation  of  goods  gave  the  written  notice  of  claim  required 
by  the  bill  of  lading.  Such  a  stipulation  in  a  bill  of  lading  was 
held  to  be  reasonable,  for  the  shipper  might  give  notice  of  damage 
by  his  agents  at  the  point  of  delivery,  their  knowledge  of  damage 
being  imputable  to  the  shipper,  and  no  particular  form  of  action 
being  necessary. — Murray  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  (S.  Car.),  93 
S.  E.,  387.    Decided  September  6,  1917. 

The  North  Dakota  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  filing  of  a 
claim  eight  months  after  goods  have  been  shipped  from  Devils 
Lake.  N.  D.,  to  New  York,  is  not  a  compliance  with  the  require- 


ment that  "claims  must  be  made  within  four  months  after  a 
reasonable  time  for  delivery  has  elapsed."  It  also  holds  that 
such  a  provision  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  liability,  but  to 
facilitate  prompt  investigation,  and  is  sufficiently  complied  with 
when,  piror  to  the  expiration  of  the  four-months'  period,  oral 
complaint  was  made  to  the  company's  shipping  agent  of  its  fail- 
ure to  deliver,  and  the  company  acted  on  such  complaint,  and  not 
only  promised  the  shipper  to  send  tracers  and  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation, but  complied  with  its  promise,  and  a  month  after 
such  complaint  the  shipper  was  advised  by  the  agent  to  wait  a 
little  longer,  as  he  understood  that  the  goods  had  been  sold. — 
Shark  v.  Great  Northern  (N.  D.),  164  N.  W.,  39.  Decided  July 
28,  1917. 

The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  carrier's 
stipulation  in  the  bill  of  lading  of  an  interstate  shipment  of  live 
stock  requiring  written  notice  of  claim  for  damage  to  the  ship- 
ment before  the  animals  are  removed  from  the  place  of  delivery 
and  before  they  are  mingled  with  other  animals  is  reasonable  and 
valid ;  therefore  a  shipper's  verbal  notice  to  an  agent  of  the  de- 
livering carrier  was  insufficient.  The  court  held  the  decision  in 
St.  Louis,  I.  M.  &  S.  V.  Starbird,  243  U.  S.,  592,  to  be  binding  on 
it.  Bryan  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville  (N.  Car.),  93  S.  E.,  750. 
Decided  October  3,  1917. 

The  same  court  also  holds  that  a  notation  by  a  railroad  agent 
on  a  freight  bill  as  to  injuries  to  a  shipment  was  not  a  compliance 
with  a  bill  of  lading  stipulation  for  written  notice  of  loss  required 
to  be  filed  within  a  given  time;  and  a  shipper  could  not  recover 
for  injury  to  a  furniture  shipment  where  he  failed  to  file  the  re- 
quired written  notice  of  loss  within  the  specified  time,  although 
the  agent  had  actual  notice  of  the  loss. — Taft  v.  A.  C.  L.  (N. 
Car.),  93  S.  E.,  752.    Decided  October  3,  1917. 

The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  provision  of 
a  bill  of  lading  requiring,  as  a  condition  to  liability  of  the  carrier, 
the  filing  of  claims  for  loss,  damage,  or  delay,  has  no  application 
in  an  action  for  conversion  by  the  carrier,  refusing  tender  of  all 
charges  and  selling  the  goods. — Dowling  v.  S.  A.  L.  (S.  Car.), 
93  S.  E.,  863.    Decided  October  16,  1917. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  an  opinion  by 
Justice  Brandeis  on  November  12,  affirmed  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Court  for  the  Western  district  of  Kentucky  in  refusing 
an  injunction  asked  for  by  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  and  other 
carriers  hauling  pine  from  the  southwest  to  Paducah  and  Cairo, 
to  prevent  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  enforcing  its 
orders  intended  to  put  lumber  rates  to  Paducah  and  Cairo  on  a 
parity.  The  carriers  had  asked  for  the  injunction  on  the  ground 
that  the  rates  were  confiscatory  and  beyond  the  power  of  the 
commission  to  make. 


Reduction  of  Rates 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  upheld  the  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ( Paducah  Board  of 
Trade  v.  Illinois  Central,  37  I.  C.  C,  719)  directing  53  railroads 
to  establish  certain  through  routes  and  joint  rates  on  logs  and 
lumber  from  the  "blanket  territory"  to  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and 
reducing  existing  rates.  (The  blanket  territory  is  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  300  miles  wide  by 
4(X)  miles  long.)  In  the  report  on  which  it  based  its  order  the 
commission  found:  (1)  That  the  16-cent  rate  to  Cairo  was  not 
unduly  low;  (2)  that  the  22-cent  rate  to  Paducah  was  unreason- 
able to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  the  existing  rate  to  Cairo; 
(3)  that  the  existing  disparity  of  rates  gave  to  Cairo  an  undue 
preference  and  advantage  over  Paducah ;  (4)  that  the  distances 
to  Paducah  via  Cairo  were  so  much  greater  than  the  distances 
via  Memphis  that  the  natural  route  is  via  Memphis  rather  than 
via  Cairo:  (5)  that  through  routes  and  joint  rates  not  higher 
than  the  Cairo  rate  should  be  established  from  the  "blanket 
territory"  to   Paducah  via  either   Memphis   or  Cairo. 

The  principal  railroads  serving  the  blanket  territory  are  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern,  the  St.  Louis,  I.  M.  &  S.  and  the  Rock 
Island.  The  22-cent  rate  from  the  blanket  territory  to  Paducah 
via  Cairo  was  made  by  adding  to  the  joint  rate  or  local  of  16 
cents  to  Cairo,  the  local  rate  of  6  cents  from  Cairo  to  Paducah, 
Cairo  being  a  rate-breaking  point. — St.  Louis  Southwestern  v. 
United  States.    Decided  November  12,  1917. 
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I  Supply  Trade  News  | 


LOCOMOTIVES 

The  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  has  ordered  2  Mikado  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  is  in  the  market  for  one  second-hand,  65-ton, 
six-wheel  switcliing  locomotive. 

FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  is  inquiring  for 
100  hopper  cars. 

Morris  &  Co.  has  ordered  400  refrigerator  cars  from  the 
Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company. 

The  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company,  Allentown,  Pa.,  is 
inquiring  for  50  50-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  American  Steel  Export  Company,  New  York,  is  in- 
quiring for  120  20-ton  fiat  cars  and  200  tank  cars. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  recalled  its  bids  on  1,000  70-ton 
hopper  cars  and  has  issued  a  new  inquiry  for  1,000  50-ton  capac- 
ity hopper  cars. 

The  Italian  Government  is  receiving  bids  through  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  for  6,000  to  9,000  four-wheel  cars  similar 
to  those  illustrated  in  the  Patriotic  War  Number  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette,  June  22,  1917,  page  1462. 


PASSENGER   CARS 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  is  in  the  market  for  9  second-hand  pas- 
senger coaches. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Northern  Central  has  ordered  144  tons  of  steel  for  a 
traveling  gantry  crane  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  placed  an  order  for  11,800 
tons  of  foundry  iron  with  a  central  Pennsylvania  furnace  at  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  government.  This  tonnage  represents  the 
railroad's  requirements  over  the  first  half  of  next  year. 

A  Railwaymen's  Library  in  England. — The  importance  of 
educational  and  recreation  facilities  for  their  employees  has  long 
been  recognized  by  British  railway  companies,  who  have  given 
practical  encouragement  to  the  movement  in  every  possible  way. 
Proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  well-equipped  institutions  pro- 
vided by  the  different  companies.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Institution  at  Swindon,  which  now  num- 
bers over  11,000  subscribing  members,  and  has  been  practically 
self-supporting  since  its  foundation  upwards  of  70  years  ago. 
Its  success  and  influence,  however,  could  not  have  been  so  far- 
reaching  had  it  not  been  for  the  beneficent  goodwill  and  direct 
encouragement  of  the  directors  and  chief  officers,  from  Sir 
Daniel  Gooch,  the  founder  of  the  institution,  to  the  present  day. 
One  of  its  chief  features  is  the  library,  which  contains  about 
40,000  volumes,  embracing  standard  works  in  all  classes  of  litera- 
ture, including  natural  and  applied  science,  the  fine  and  useful 
arts,  travel,  history  and  biography,  philosophy,  religion  and 
sociology,  music,  fiction  and  books  for  the  young.  Being  a 
railwaymen's  library,  it  specializes  in  engineering  and  railway 
literature.  For  a  graduated  subscription,  beginning  as  low  as 
6d.  ($.12)  a  quarter,  a  member  has  the  library  and  reading 
rooms  at  his  constant  service.  Numbers  of  apprentices,  journey- 
men and  their  families,  draughtsmen  and  clerks,  school  teachers 
and  other  students  are  thus  afforded  unique  opportunities  which 
are  not  neglected.  The  officers  and  their  staffs  also  utilize  the 
resources  of  the  library  both  in  their  official  and  private  capacities. 
The  library  has  thus  made  for  itself  an  important  place  among 
the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  town. — liaihi'ay  Ga~ette, 
London. 


iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiittiiiiiiii iiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilis 

Howard  D.  Taylor,  of  the  Remington  Arms  Company,  Eddy- 
stone,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  McCord  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

William  S.  Boyd,  formerly  assistant  in  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  at  Pittsburgh,  is 
now  purchasing  agent  of  the  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company, 
Monessen,  Pa. 

R.  L.  Browne,  who  for  the  past  15  years  has  been  identified 
with  the  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  profession,  has 
recently  become  associated  with  the  sales  department  of  the 
Goldschmidt  Thermit  Company,  New  York,  in  the  capacity  of 
commercial  engineer,  after  having  spent  several  months  in  the 
foundry  of  that  company  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Thermit  process  of  welding. 

iV.  J.  Schlacks,  general  manager  of  McCord  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
was  recently  elected  director  and  vice-president  of  that  company, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Schlacks  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago on  March  28,  1874. 
His  first  railroad  exper- 
ience was  as  a  machinist 
apprentice  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central.  Later  he 
went  with  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  after  which 
he  entered  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.,  University. 
Following  his  gradua- 
tion from  college  he 
was  appointed  assistant 
mechanical  engineer  on 
the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande.  He  was  later 
appointed  mechanical  en- 
gineer on  the  Colorado 
&  Midland,  following 
which  he  was  general 
foreman  and  superin- 
tendent of  machinery 
on  the  same  road.  In 
September,  1906,  Mr. 
Schlacks  was  appointed  western  sales  agent  of  McCord  &  Co. 
and  in  October, .  1914,  was  promoted  to  general  manager  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  As  vice-president  he  will  continue 
to  have  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Charles  H.  Stoer  and  M.  A.  Sherritt,  of  the  Sherritt  &  Stoer 
Company,  Inc.,  machinery  dealers  of  Philadelphia,  who  recently 
acquired  the  stock  of  the  Betts  Machine  Company  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  have  disposed  of  the  real  estate  buildings  and  equipment 
to  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  The  business  of  the  Betts 
Machine  Company  will  be  continued  with  improved  facilities  since 
the  new  owners  retain  the  good  will,  patents,  patterns,  drawings, 
jigs,  fixtures,  etc.  The  new  officers  are :  M.  A.  Sherritt,  presi- 
dent; Geo.  W.  Moreton,  vice-president,  and  C.  H.  Stoer,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  the  general  offices  have  been  moved  to  the  Finance 
building,  Philadelphia. 

The  Glazier  Manufacturing  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  one  of 
the  oldest  manufacturers  of  headlights,  cases  and  reflectors,  has 
reorganized,  and  has  elected  Frank  Ocumpaugh  president  and 
general  manager  and  Fred  Kimmel  vice-president.  Mr.  Kimmel 
is  also  president  of  the  Rochester  Motors  Company.  Mr.  Ocum- 
paugh was  born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  and  after  finishing  a 
common  and  high  school  education  entered  business  in  1890  as 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
He  held  that  position  for  27  consecutive  years,  during  which  time 
tlie  size  and  business  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  expanded  tre- 
mendously. Two  years  ago  he  went  into  the  real  estate  business, 
which  he  has  now  given  up  to  devote  his  time  to  the  manufacture 
of  Glazier  products.  Oscar  F.  Ostby,  who  is  manager  of  sales 
for  the  company,  maintains  headquarters  at  the  Grand  Central 
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Terminal,  New  Yoric.     A  sketch  of  Mr.  Ostby's   life   appeared 
in  these  columns  October  26. 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Rail  Joint  Com- 
pany, New  York,  on  Wednesday,  V.  C.  Armstrong,  manager  of 
sales,  was  elected  president,  succeeding  E.  Y.  Weber,  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Armstrong  and  D.  P.  Wolhaupter,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  are  elected  numbers  of  the  board  of  directors,  succeeding 
Percy  Holbrook  and  Frank  P.  Vanderlip,  resigned.  The  other 
officers  of  the  company  remain  as  at  presc.ct :  G.  G.  Frcliiig- 
huysen,  chairman  oi  the  board  and  of  the  executive  committee; 
\V,  Paton  Thomson,  vice-president;  Benjamin  Wolhaupter,  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  and  F.  C.  Runyon,  treasurer.  Mr. 
V\  cbcr,  the  former  president,  remains  a  nicnil)er  (if  the  board 
of  directors  and  of  the  e-xecutive  committee.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  are  G.  G.  Frelinghuysen,  V.  C. 
Armstrong,  Charles  P.  Wheeler  and  W.  Paton  Thomson. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Adjustable  Hub  Plates. — A  book  has  been  published  by  the 
Smith  Locomotive  Adjustable  Hub  Plate  Company,  Chicago, 
which  describes  the  application  and  maintenance  of  the  adjustable 
hub  plate,  the  use  of  which  is  licensed  by  this  company. 

.America's  Airplanes. — An  interesting  booklet  bearing  this 
title  has  been  published  by  the  Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madi- 
son, Wis.  It  contains  numerous  illustrations  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  airplanes  and  dirigibles  from  the  earliest  types  to 
those  which  are  now  being  built  for  use  in  the  war  zone.  There 
is  also  a  section  devoted  to  airplane  engines  and  the  manufacture 
of  engine  parts. 

Heat  Insulation. — The  Magnesia  Association  of  America,  702 
Bulletin  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  leaflet  of  40 
[lagcs  called  "8S  per  cent  Magnesia"  and  Heat  Insulation.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  present  the  latest  and  best  information 
on  heat  insulation.  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  "85  per  cent 
Magnesia"  and  its  development  is  described.  The  various  tyi)es 
of  insulation  made  with  this  product  and  the  uses  to  which  this 
material  may  be  put  are  mentioned.  Illustrations  of  many  in- 
teresting installations  are  included. 

Austin  Standard  Buildings. — The  Austin  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  issued  a  36-page  book  explaining  the  object, 
methods,  results  and  advantages  of  the  Austin  system  of  stand- 
ard buildings.  The  plan  covers  nine  types  of  structures,  in  steel, 
timber  and  concrete,  suitable  for  housing  widely  varying  indus- 
tries. The  material  for  building  them  is  kept  in  stock  at  various 
places  in  the  country,  so  that  with  the  help  of  an  efficient  or- 
ganization, it  is  pr  ssible  to  complete  large  buildings  at  rates 
hitherto  considered  impossible.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings of  the  various  types,  and  halftones  of  completed  structures. 

The  Design  of  Forging  Machine  Dies. — A  paper  on  the 
"Laws  Governing  Forging  Machine  Die  Design,"  by  E.  R.  Frost, 
general  manager  of  the  National  Machinery  Company,  which 
was  read  before  the  .'Xmerican  Drop  Forge  .Association,  has  been 
reprinted  by  the  National  Machinery  Company,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  as 
Forging  Machine  Talk  No.  27.  The  principles  governing  the 
design  of  dies  for  forging  machines  have  been  reduced  to  simple 
rules,  and  numerous  illustrations  show  tlic  application  of  these 
rules  in  making  various  classes  of  forgings.  The  paper  con- 
tains information  that  will  be  of  value  in  shops  where  forging 
machines  are  used. 

Geared  Locomotives. — The  Lima  Locomotive  Works.  Lima, 
Ohio,  has  issued  bulletin  No.  2  describing  Shay  geared  locomo- 
tives for  industrial  railways.  These  locomotives  are  designed 
particularly  to  operate  on  lines  having  sharp  curves  and  turnouts 
on  which  rod  connected  engines  can  not  operate.  They  are 
particularly  suited  for  use  in  industrial  plants  as  they  will  ac- 
celerate quickly  and  with  them  it  is  easier  to  spot  loads  more 
accurately  than  with  rod  connected  engines.  The  bulletin  gives 
an  account  of  tests  made  with  an  0-6-0  type  engine  and  a  Shay 
locomotive  of  equal  tractive  effort,  to  obtain  comparative  rates  of 
acceleration  when  working  under  the  same  conditions  and  to 
determine  the  time  required  by  the  two  engines  to  spot  a  given 
load  at  definite  points.  .\  brief  description  of  the  Shay  locomotive 
truck  is  also  included  in  the  pamphlet. 
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.Atlantic  Coast  Line. — This  company  is  building,  with  com- 
pany forces,  a  brick  passenger  station  one  story  high,  32  ft. 
wide  and  72  ft.  long,  at  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 

Buffalo  &  Northwestern. — Construction  has  been  started  on 
this  road  extending  from  Buffalo,  Okla.,  to  Waynoka,  52  miles, 
by  Walker  &  Taylor,  contractors,  of  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  Frank 
Adams,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  a  sub-contract.  E.  C.  Johnson, 
Buffalo,  is  president,  and  L  E.  Walker,  of  Waynoka,  is  general 
manager  of  the  road. 

Canadian  Northern  Pacific. — This  company  has  commenced 
the  construction  of  train  shed  and  a  concourse  for  its  new  pas- 
senger terminal  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  train  shed  will  be  21 
ft.  in  height,  90  ft.  wide  and  900  ft.  long,  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction  on  wooden  piles,  with  platforms  of  wood.  The 
concourse  will  be  21  ft.  in  height,  40  ft.  wide  and  310  ft.  long, 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction  on  wooden  piles,  with  a  floor 
of  concrete.  The  work  will  cost  about  $170,000  and  is  being  done 
by  the  N^orthern  Construction  Company,  Limited,  and  Carter, 
Halls  &  .Mdinger,  Limited,  joint  contractors,  both  of  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Pratt  &  Ross,  architects, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  is  contemplating 
the  construction  of  a  freight  station  and  a  machine  shop  at  Tem- 
ple, Tex.  The  depot  will  be  a  two-story  brick  building,  32  ft. 
by  52  ft.,  with  concrete  foundations  and  a  basement  for  a  steam- 
heating  plant.  The  structure  will  be  covered  with  a  tar  and 
gravel  roof.  Adjoining  the  depot  will  be  a  freight  warehouse, 
32  ft.  by  160  ft.,  on  concrete  foundations.  It  will  be  one  story 
in  height,  with  a  tar  and  gravel  roof,  and  will  have  metal  rolling 
doors.  Adjacent  to  the  warehouse  will  be  a  covered  platform,. 
32  ft.  by  54  ft.  The  buildings  will  be  electric  lighted,  steam 
heated  and  equipped  with  the  necessary  plumbing.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  freight  house  facilities  is  $30,000.  The  pro- 
posed machine  shop  at  Temple  will  be  60  ft.  by  100  ft.,  with 
concrete  foundations,  brick  walls,  machinery  foundations,  elec- 
tric light,  steam  heat  and  tar  and  gravel  roof.  The  structure 
will  cost  $15,000,  exclusive  of  machinery. 

New  York  Central. — .'\  contract  has  been  given  to  the  East- 
ern Concrete  Steel  Company,  BuflFalo.  N.  Y.,  to  build  a  concrete, 
brick  and  steel  power  station,  34  ft.  high,  60  ft.  wide  and  67  ft. 
long,  for  the  New  York  Central  at  Curtis  street,  Buffalo. 

Savannah  &  Atlanta. — A  contract  has  been  given  by  this 
company  to  H.  O.  Young,  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  build  a  brick  ware- 
house 40  ft.  by  250  ft.  at  Savannah,  to  cost  $11,000. 


India's  Lost  Railway  Equipment. — Between  .April  and  De- 
cember of  the  year  1916  the  sum  of  fl3,333  ($64,800)  bad  to  be 
.written  off  the  books  of  the  railways  of  India  for  material, 
rolling-stock,  etc.,  supplied  to  Mesopotamia,  which  could  not  be 
traced. 

Increased  Rates  in  Australia. — On  the  recommendation  of 
P.  R.  Johnson,  an  En.glish  railway  expert,  who  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  cause  of  the  unfavorable  financial  condition  of 
the  state  railways,  increased  freight  rates  and  passenger  fares 
have  been  adopted. 

.American-Made  Bridge  to  Stan  Colombian  River. — .A  repre- 
sentative of  an  -American  company  has  recently  arrived  in 
Colombia  to  inspect  the  site  for  a  bridge  over  the  river  Coello  at 
Chicoral.  Department  of  Tolima,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tolima  Railroad  now  under  construction.  The 
bridge  will  probably  be  delivered  at  Cartagena  in  November  or 
December  next.  The  contract  price  was  $15,900  on  board  at  New 
York.  In  connection  with  this  bridge  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Minister  for  Pub.lic  Works  has  recommended  that,  when 
possible,  a  long  iron  span  be  constructed  over  the  Magdalena 
River  to  connect  the  Girardot  and  Tolima  Railroads. — Commerce 
Report. 
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Baltimore   &    Ohio.— F.    H.    Goff,    president   of   the    Cleveland 
Trust  Company,  has  been  elected  a  director  to  succeed  Oscar 
G.  Murray,  deceased. 
Canadian    Northern.— Graham   \.   Bell,   of  Toronto,   has  been 

elected  a  director  to  succeed  H.  W.  Richardson. 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.— Under  an  order  of  the  court  in 
the  foreclosure  suit  brought  by  the  Central  Trust  Company  in 
behalf  of  owners  of  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  5  per  cent  pur- 
chase money  first  lion  coal  bonds,  the  trust  company  is  applying 
$1,022,500  received    from   Receiver  Keller   in   reduction  of  the 
amount  found  due  the  bondholders  by  the  court.     Payment  of 
$200  per  $1,000  bond  is  to  be  made.     These  bonds  are  secured 
by  a  first  lien  upon  41.000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  which  are  to  be  sold  under  foreclosure  December  17 
and    18      The   committee,   which   represents   $4,935,000   of   the 
$5,094,000  bonds  outstanding,  announces  that  it  will  take  such 
action'  at  the  sales  as  in  its  discretion  will  best  meet  the  in- 
terests of  the  depositing  bondholders. 
Georgia  Coast  &  Piedmont.— Judge  Emory  Speer  in  the  Federal 
Court  of  Macon,  Ga.,  has  granted  the  application  of  the  re- 
ceivers to  issue  $150,000  receivers'  certificates. 
Hocking  Valley.— A  dividend  of  S'A  per  cent  has  been  declared, 
payable  December  31  to  stock  of  record  December  14.     This 
compares  with  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent  in  June,  making  the 
total  dividends  paid  this  year  total  Sy.  per  cent  as  against  4 
per  cent  in  1916. 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,— W.  F.  Hall,  of  Kansas  City, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  to  succeed 
Edward  Dickinson,  deceased. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.— Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the   Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  answering  the  published  rumors  of 
an   amalgamation   of   the   Eastern   and   Western   Lines   of   the 
Pennsylvania  System,  Wednesday,  said : 

"The  Board  of  Directors  is  considering  the  acquisition  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  of  the  lines  comprised  in  the 
Northwest  System,  chiefly  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  _& 
Chicago  Railway,  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  the  Erie 
&  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  and  other  roads  now  entirely  owned 
and  operated  bv  the  Pennsylvania  Company.  All  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Company  is  owned  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company.  The  acquisition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  which  the  directors  are  considering,  is_  in  line  with 
our  policy  of  eliminating  unnecessary  corporation  and  du- 
plicate accounting  and  financing.  Whether  it  is  finally  con- 
.summated  or  not,  it  will  not  disturb  the  experienced  and 
efficient  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  now  at  Pitts- 
burgh, which  has  charge  of  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  Western  Lines.  Under  the  present  pressure  of  traffic, 
and  in  order  (o  assist  most  effectively  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  we  need  more  experienced  officers  instead  of  decreasing  the 
number.  The  rumored  creation  of  a  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  other  radical  changes  in  our  organization,  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact." 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia.— The  following  directors  have 
been  elected:  Asa  S.  Wing  and  William  R.  Nicholson  of 
Philadelphia;  Ernest  Stauffen,  Jr.,  of  New  \  ork.  and  11.  K. 
Farrell,  of  Pittsburgh. 
Wisconsin  &  Miciiig.xn.— This  road,  operating  between  I'eshtigo 
Harbor,  Wis.,  and  Mountain,  Mich.,  a  distance  of  124  miles  has 
been  .sold  to  John  Marsch  of  Chicago,  who  owns  a  maionty  of 
the  first  mortgage  bonds  amounting  to  over  $1,300,000.  The 
price  paid  for  the  road  was  not  made  public. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

L.  Borden,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  .Atlantic 


Women  Police  on  the  Gre.\t  Eastern.— Nine  young  women 
were  reccntlv  sworn  in  as  special  constables  on  the  Great  Eastern 
of  England.'  Thev  were  dressed  in  blue  coats  and  .skirts,  with 
brass  buttons,  and  wore  caps  with  white  covers  and  the  com- 
pany's badge. — Railway  Gazette,  London. 


Coast  Line  at  New  York,  has  been  elected  vice-president,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York. 

G.  E.  Matt,  assistant  to  the  auditor  and  treasurer  of  tlie 
Miami  Mineral  Belt,  has  been  appointed  auditor  and  assistant 
treasurer,  with  headquarters  at  Miami.  Okla. 

F.  R.  Perkins,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Salina 
Northern  at  Salina,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  also  auditor,  vice 
H.  G.  Strode  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

George  J.  Adams,  chief  clerk  to  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the_  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  accounting,  with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  S.  Parsons,  assistant  to  president  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Erie  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Erie  and  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna  &  Western, 
also  of  affiliated  lines, 
and  will  remain  in  charge 
of  maintenance  and  con- 
struction, with  headquar- 
ters at  New  York.  He 
was  born  at  Hohokus, 
N.  J.,  and  was  educated 
at  Rutgers  College.  In 
1895  he  began  railway 
work  as  a  rodman  on  the 
Erie;  the  following  year 
he  was  made  assistant 
engineer,  and,  in  1899, 
became  division  engineer 
of  the  New  York.  Sus- 
quehanna &  Western. 
In  1903,  he  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way  of 
the  Erie,  and  three  years 
later  became  assistant 
general  superintendent  of 

the  same  road.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Susque- 
hanna division  in  1907,  and  three  years  later  was  transferred  in 
the  same  capacity  to  the  New  York  division.  On  January  1,  1913, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the  lines  east  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Salamanca,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 
One  year  later  he  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Ohio 
Grand  division,  now  known  as  the  Erie  Lines  West,  with  office 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  January,  1916,  he  was  appointed  chief 
engineer ;  the  following  September  he  was  made  assistant  to  the 
president  and  chief  engineer,  and  now  becomes  assistant  to  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Erie  and  the  New  York,  Sus- 
quehanna &  Western  and  affiliated  lines,  as  above  noted. 

John  F.  Morris  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  audil.T 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  headquarters  at  Dem .  ■ 
Colo.,  effective  November   1.     This  is  a  newly  created  positi 

F.    G.    Sprain    has    been    appointed    auditor    of    frieglit  o\  ■ 

cliarge  claims   of  the  Great   Northern,   with  office  at   St.  Pnii, 

Minn.,  vice  J.  .\.  Nelson,  who  has  been  appointed  grain  c!;iiin 
agent,   with    the   same   headquarters.  ;| 

Operating  m\ 

J.  .\.  Cochrane,  superintendent  of  safety  of  the  Great  North- 
ern, was  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  effective  November  15. 

H.  E.  Birkinsha,  superintendent  of  the  Salina  Northern  at 
Salina,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent,  and 
R.  E.  Greene  has  been  appointed  car  accountant,  both  with  offices 
at  Salina. 
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VV.  J.  Sullivan  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  succeeding  F. 
R.  Kennedy,  assigned  to  other  duties,  effective  November  15. 

W.  W.  Scannel,  assistant  freight  auditor  of  the  Chicago  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  car  account- 
ant, with  the  same  headtiuarters,  succeeding  J.  L.  Brown, 
promoted. 

J.  C.  Grisinger,  trainmaster  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  trans- 
portation with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  W.  E.  Fuller, 
transferred. 

M.  J.  Griffin,  formerly  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute 
&  Southeastern,  with  headquarters  at  West  Clinton,  Ind.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  A.  Leith,  resigned;  effective  November  1. 

Samuel  J.  Hungerford,  whose  appointment  as  general  manager. 
Eastern  lines,  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  with  headquarters  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 

born  on  July  16,  1872, 
near  Bedford,  Que.  He 
was  educated  in  the 
common  and  high 
schools  a]id  began  rail- 
way work  in  May,  1886, 
as  a  niacliinist  appren- 
tice on  the  South  East- 
ern and  later  served 
with  its  successor,  the 
''  "jy       >  '  Canadian       Pacific,       at 

^^  J^^S' L  larnham.  Que.     He  was 

^t^a^HP^^^k  then     machinist     at     va- 

^W£     ^^^^^  rious    places    in   Quebec, 

\  ^^^^^^Hr  Ontario     and     Vermont. 

Mb'J^^^Kp  From    August,    1897,    to 

^m^^^^^g  Fel>ruary,    1903,    he   was 

^^K^^^^KKf  F'arnham, 

^^^^^^^  Que.,     locomotive     fore- 

man at  Mcgantic,  gen- 
eral foreman  at  Mc- 
Adam  Junction,  N.  B., 
and  locomotive  foreman  at  Cranbrook,  B.  C,  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  In  I'cbruary,  1903,  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic 
on  the  Western  division  at  Calgary,  .Mta.  The  following  January 
be  became  superintendent  of  locomotive  shops  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  four  years  later  was  appointed  superintendent  of  shops  at 
the  same  place.  In  March,  1910,  he  became  superintendent  of 
rolling  stock  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Duluth,  Winnipeg 
&  Pacific  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  in  May,  1915,  was  transferred 
in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Canadian  Northern  at  Toronto,  Ont., 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent' appointment  as 
general  manager.  Eastern  lines,  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

H.  J.  Main,  chief  despatcher  on  the  Smiths  Falls  division  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
on  the  same  division,  and  H.  C.  Taylor,  has  been  appointed  chief 
despatcher  on  the  Smiths  Falls  division,  vice  Mr.  Main. 

J.  .\.  Frates,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Miami  Mineral  Belt,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  in  charge 
of  operation;  11.  B.  Granlee,  traffic  manager  and  treasurer,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  and  treasurer;  both  with  head- 
(|uarters    at    Miami,    Okla. 

L.  T.  Johnston,  trainmaster  of  the  River  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &,  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  has  been  promoted  to  sui)erintendent  of  the  Prairie 
du  Chien  and  Mineral  Point  divisions,  succeeding  A.  C.  Peter- 
son, who  has  joined  the  Russian  railway  corps  as  a  major, 
effective  November   I. 

T.  F.  Durkin,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  at  Helper,  Utah,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Salt  Lake  division,  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
vice  C.  F.  Seymour,  assigned  to  other  duties.  E.  F.  Marshall  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Salt  Lake  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Helper,  Utah,  vice  G.  W.  Penwardcn,  assigned  to 
other  duties,  and  J.  R.  Loftis  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Salt  Lake  division,  with  headquarters  at  Thistle. 
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H.  M.  Eicholtz,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  was  mentioned  in  these  columns  on  October  26,  was 
born  at  Mathusa,  III.,  on  February  18,  1873.  His  service  with 
the  North  Western  has  been  continuous  since  August,  1890,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  has  served  as  station  baggage  man,  telegraph 
operator,  station  agent,  train  despatcher,  trainmaster,  assistant 
superintendent  and  division  superintendent,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  as  noted  above. 

George  Collins,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Quinto  district  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  with  headquarters  at 
Trenton,  Ont.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  July  20,  1860,  at  Wellers  Bay,  near  Trenton,  and  was 
educated  in  the  Trenton  public  and  high  schools.  He  began  rail- 
way work  in  June,  1882,  with  the  Central  Ontario  and  sub- 
sequently served  on  that  road  consecutively  as  agent  and  train 
despatcher  at  Trenton.  From  1892  to  1894  he  was  secretary- 
treasurer,  then  was  general  superintendent  and  secretary  until 
October,  1902,  when  he  became  receiver  and  manager.  From 
December,  1906,  to  August,  1914,  he  was  general  manager  and 
secretary  and  from  May,  1913,  to  August,  1914,  a  director  of  the 
same  road.  In  September,  1914,  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Ottawa  division  of  its  successor,  the  Canadian  Northern ; 
one  year  later  he  was  made  superintendent  of  branch  lines  and 
from  September,  1916,  until  his  recent  appointment  he  was  special 
representative. 

Traffic 

C.  S.  Connolly,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Miami  Mineral 
Belt,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  at  Miami,  Okla. 

M.  A.  Hood  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Las 
Vegas  &  Tonopah  and  the  Bullfrog  Goldfield,  with  office  at 
Tonopah,  Nev.,  succeeding  R.  J.  Highland. 

J.  L.  Ferguson,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger  and 
ticket  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  was  announced 
in  these  columns  on  November  16,   was  born  in  Henry  county, 

Ky.,  on  August  23,  1853, 
and  was  educated  in  the 
common     schools.       He 
'""ijii  _.  began    railway   work    in 

1868  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City  & 
Northern,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1875  when 
he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  serving  succes- 
sively as  ticket  agent  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  city 
passenger  agent  at  Mil- 
waukee, city  passenger 
agent  at  Chicago,  as- 
sistant general  passenger 
agent  and  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  and  ticket 
agent.  He  held  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  general 
passenger  and  ticket 
agent  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion  to  general  passenger 
and  ticket  agent  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  C.  A. 
Cairns,  promoted. 

J.  J.  Clark,  chief  of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent ;  E.  J.  Schmidt  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Clark 
as  chief  of  the  traffic  bureau,  both  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

W.  J.  Keane,  general  traveling  agent  of  the  Blue  Line  (New 
York  Central)  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Fast 
Freight  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  C.  W. 
Smith,  resigned,  effective  November  6. 

J.  B.  Large,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
agent  in  charge  of  through  traffic,  to  succeed  Walter  Thayer. 
Walter  S.  Franklin,  Jr.,  division  freight  agent  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
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has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  offices  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  S.  T.  .Stackpole,  acting  division  freight 
agent  at  Baltimore,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  at 
the  same  place.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Large  and  a  sketch  of  his  rail- 
way career  were  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
October  19,  1917,  page  727. 

C.  A.  Cairns,  whose  appointment  as  passenger  traffic  manager 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  was  announced  in  these  columns 
on  November  16,  was  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1878  as 
messenger  in  the  presi- 
dent and  treasurer's  of- 
lice  of  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  & 
Indianapolis,  from  which 
date  he  served  to  March 
1,  1879,  as  stock  clerk  in 
the  passenger  depart- 
ment. He  later  held 
various  positions  in  the 
general  passenger  depart- 
ment of  the  combined 
Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  &  Indian- 
apolis, Indianapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  and  Dayton  & 
•  Union,  until  April  15, 
1889,  when  he  resigned 
as  chief  clerk  to  become 
chief  clerk  in  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the 
Chicago,     St.     Paul     & 

Kansas  City.  From  January  1,  1890  to  August  IS,  1892,  he  was 
assistant  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  on  the  same  road, 
following  which  he  held  various  positions  in  the  general  pas- 
senger department  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
and  ticket  agent.  From  March  1,  1903,  to  November  15,  1917, 
he  was  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent,  the  position  he  held 
when  promoted  to  passenger  traffic  manager,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  as  noted  previously. 

Walter  Thayer,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general  coal  freight 
agent,  succeeding  to  the  duties  of  the  late  Robert  H.  Large.  Mr. 
Thayer  was  born  on 
April  27,  1874,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  Haverford, 
Pa.,  schools,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  class  of  1897.  He 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  the  fall  of  1895, 
as  a  receiving  clerk  in 
the  Thirtieth  and  mar- 
ket streets  freight  sta- 
tion, Philadelphia.  In 
1896  he  was  transferred 
to  Dock  street  station  as 
a  clerk  in  the  claim  de- 
partment, and  in  1897  he 
was  again  transferred 
to  the  rate  room  at  the 
Broad  street  station.  He 
was    then    promoted    to 

freight  solicitor  of  the  United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey.  In  the 
fall  of  1901  he  was  made  special  agent  in  the  freight  department 
of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  eastern  manager  and  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Erie  &  Western  Transportation  Com- 
pany— Anchor  Line — with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  On 
June  1,  1910.  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  in  May.  1912,  was  promoted  to 
general  freight  agent,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent 
appointment  as  general  coal  freight  agent  of  the  same  road,  as 
above  noted. 
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Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

J.  C.  Pickens,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  at 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer,  con- 
struction department,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Va^  suc- 
ceeding M.  S.  McDanel,  resigned. 

C.  H.  Crawford,  assistant  engineer  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  has  been  loaned 
t(j  the  War  Industries  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense for  service  on  the  storage  committee. 

Galen  B.  Owen,  superintendent  of  maintenance  of  the  Erie  at 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Erie  and 
the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  and  Harold  Knight, 
assistant  superintendent  of  maintenance  at  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  maintenance  of  way ;  both  with  head- 
(juartcrs  at  New  York.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Knight's  railway 
career  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  April  27, 
1917,  page  915,  and  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Owen  and  a  sketch  of 
his  railway  career  were  published  on  May  18,   1917,  page   1073. 

H.  H.  Temple,  whose  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  and  the  West  Side  Belt,  with  head- 
quarters at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  November  16,  1917,  entered  the  service  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Southwestern  in  February,  1899,  as  an  assistant 
engineer.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
resident  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  work  on  the  Spring- 
held  division.  From  March,  1901,  to  March,  1902,  he  was  signal 
engineer  on  the  same  road,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  April  1, 
1903,  he  was  division  engineer.  On  .April  1,  1903,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  as  division  engineer  of  the 
Connellsville  division,  and  in  December,  1903,  he  was  moved  to 
the  Pittsburgh  division.  In  June,  1905,  he  was  promoted  to 
engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Pittsburgh  system,  which 
position  he  held  until  January  1,  1907,  when  he  became  super- 
intendent of  the  New  Castle  division.  On  March  1,  1914,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  maintenance  of  way  in  charge  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  San  .Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass. 
His  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West 
Virginia  and  the  West  Side  Belt  was  effective  October  22. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

Fred.  Jasperson,  engineer  of  docks  and  construction  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  at  Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  has  left  for 
Russia  with  the  special  force  organized  for  the  government  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  \\'orks.  for  repair  and  reconstruction 
work   on  the   railwavs  in   Russia. 


OBITUARY 

G.  E.  King,  assistant  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  previous 
to  1905  of  the  Michigan  Central,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  died  on 
November  19. 

G.  H.  Worcester,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  and  later  superintendent  of  the  Harlem 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  previous  to 
1891,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  on  November  17. 

George  M.  Miller,  formerly  from  1881  to  1887  president  of  the 
Denver,  Utah  &  Pacific  and  later  president  of  the  Housatonic 
Railroad,  vice-president  of  the  New  York.  Providence  &  Boston 
and  a  director  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  died 
on  November  14,  at  his  home  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  87. 
lie  served  as  president  of  the  Newport  &  Wickford  Railroad  and 
Steamship  Company  in  1871,  and  in  1879  was  president  of  the 
Providence  &  Stonington  Steamship  Company,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  New  Haven. 

Edward  T.  Postlethwaite,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  on  November 
14.  in  a  hospital  in  that  city.  He  was  born  in  July,  1850,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  canal  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  April,  1863,  as  timekeeper,  and  in  1872  became  shop 
clerk  in  the  Northern  Central  shops  at  York.  He  later 'served 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Penn- 
svlvnnia  Railroad  at  .\ltoona  and  then  was  successively  chief 
dork  in  the  office  of  general  manager,  second,  and  first  vice- 
president  until  February  10.  1897.  when  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  president. 
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Progress  in 
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To  operating  officers,  the  prize  paper  on  discipline  without 
suspension,  printed  in  this  issue,  should  offer  a  number  of 
hints  concerning  the  best  way  to  per- 
fect the  discipline  of  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  train-  and  station-men.  It 
cannot  be  that  there  is  much  need  of 
further  argument  on  the  bald  primary 
question  of  suspensions  versus  the  Brown  system,  for  those 
officers  who  still  continue  the  old  practices  are  practically 
unanimous,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  in 
speaking  only  words  of  praise  for  the  new  system  and 
apology  or  explanation  for  the  retention  of  the  old.  There- 
fore, it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  concentrate  attention  on 
the  task  of  perfecting  what  has  already  been  well  begun. 
And  we  address  operating  officers  collectively,  excepting 
none,  because  of  the  universal  testimony  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  present  rules,  regulations  and  practices  everywhere. 
The  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  ideals  so  clearly  outlined 
by  Messrs.  Heath  and  Keeler  is  constantly  'recognized  on 
the  best  managed  roads.  It  might  sound  pleasanter  to  use 
a  softer  word  than  "imperfection";  but  why  dissemble? 
Everybody  knows  the  never-ending  perplexities  of  keeping  a 
large  force  of  trainmen  keyed  up  to  a  high  level  of  energy 
and  vigilance.  The  road  to  perfection  is  a  long  one;  but 
the  goal  is  clearly  recognized,  nevertheless.  There  is  no 
greater  satisfaction  in  a  superintendent's  or  a  trainmaster's 
workday  life  than  that  to  be  found  in  a  force  of  men  whose 
intelligence,  training,  and  character  are  so  well  settled  that 
the  officer's  confidence  in  them  can  be  based  on  knowledge 
as  well  as  faith;  and  where  the  employees'  capabilities  and 
their  confidence  in  their  employer  are  settled  on  such  a 
sound  basis  that  their  loyalty  can  be  seen  to  be  growing  con- 
stantly firmer. 


George  W.  Anderson,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  held  a  hearing 
at  Boston  last  week  to  consider  general 
traffic  conditions  on  the  New  England 
r;iilroads;  and  in  discussing  passenger 
fares  he  said,  according  to  the  reports, 
that  he  "never  could  understand  why 
there  should  Ijc  discrimination  itetween  a  person  who  could 
afford  to  pa}-  $25  for  a  mileage  book  and  one  who  could 
buy  only  a  single  ticket";  he  thought  that  it  might  be  a  good 
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thing  to  "do  away  with  mileage  books  and  charge  a  flat  rate 
to  everyone."  The  reporters  might  have  added  that  no  one 
else  ever  could  understand  that  point,  either,  without  bolster- 
ing up  his  reasoning  by  arguments  both  illegitimate  and  un- 
scientific. To  say  that  the  "wholesale  principle"  warrants 
a  discount  to  the  buyer  of  $25  worth  of  rides  makes  a  big 
point  out  of  a  very  little  one.  Mileage  tickets  have  been 
justified  on  the  ground  that  they  accommodate  the  commer- 
cial traveler;  but  the  only  material  ground  for  giving  him 
a  lower  rate  is  to  secure  his  freight  shipments;  and  freight 
discounts  or  commissions  ought  to  be  charged  to  freight  ac- 
counts, not  passenger  accounts.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
mileage  tickets  were  very  convenient  for  use  bv  dishonest 
conductors  and  dishonest  drummers  in  combining  to  cheat 
the  road;  and  it  is  still  said  that  they  are  traded  in  by  store- 
keepers who  sell  parts  of  tickets,  at  a  small  advance,  to 
persons  who  wish  to  save  a  few  cents  in  that  wa>-.  How- 
ever, the  popularity  of  the  mileage  ticket  rests,  not  on  argu- 
ments alwut  econoim-  or  honest)-  but  on  the  \-iews  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  feel  that  they  have  saved  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  using  them;  and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  .Anderson's 
frankness  is  due  mainly  to  his  newness.  The  public  and  the 
railroads  will  await  with  interest  the  views  of  the  other  ei_"ht 
commissioners  on  this  question  of  justice  to  the  poor. 

The  Railroads'  War  Board,  in  bulletin  42,  suggested  that 
in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  railroads  they  "en- 
courage the  use  of  motor  trucks  and 
co-operation  with  the  troUev  lines  foR 
handling  short  haul  freight."  To  make 
use  of  motor  trucks,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessar>-  to  operate  them  over  prop- 
erly constructed  highways  and  to  keep  up  the  maintenance 
of  these  highways.  Priorit}-  order  No.  2,  issued  by  the 
Priorities  Committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  on  October  27,  denies  the  use 
of  open  top  cars  for  the  transportation  of  materials  and  sup- 
plies "for  the  construction,  maintenance  or  repair  of  public 
or  private  highways,  roadways,  streets  or  sidewalks."  This 
order,  if  it  is  not  modified  during  the  winter,  will,  of  course, 
.stop  work  on  all  highways  so  far  as  it  dej^ends  on  the  haul- 
age of  material  in  open  top  cars.  Meanwhile  a  Highway 
Transport  Committee  has  been  appointed  bv  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  as  noted  in  the  Railwav  Age  Gazette  of 
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November  16,  1917,  to  study  the  possibilities  of  motor  truck 
transportation;  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  committee  will 
investigate  the  possibility  of  relieving  the  railroads  by  motor 
truck  haulage  at  congested  terminals.  It  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  railway  officers  co-operate  with  state  highway 
commissioners  and  public  authorities  to  determine  just  what 
roads  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  from  this  standpoint  so 
that  all  of  the  available  money  and  material  may  be  ex- 
pended on  the  strategic  points.  These  must  be  determined 
upon  in  the  very  near  future  in  order  that  the  plans  may  be 
made  and  the  material  provided  so  that  work  may  be  started 
at  the  opening  of  the  season.  If  the  strategic  value  of  these 
stretches  of  roadway  is  placed  before  the  Highway  Transport 
Committee  and  is  clearly  understood,  the  Priorities  Commit- 
tee will  doubtless  co-operate  in  .seeing  that  arrangements 
are  made  for  transporting  the  necessary  materials. 


THE  VALUATION  DEPARTMENT  AND 
EXEMPTIONS 

TN  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  employees,  probably  no 
■'■  branch  of  railway  service  has  furnished  as  many  men  for 
the  various  classes  of  government  work  in  this  war  as  the 
engineering  department.  Not  only  has  it  contributed  its  full 
quota  by  conscription  but  it  furnished  three  of  the  nine  regi- 
ments of  railway  men  sent  to  France  in  addition  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  five  operating  regiments.  Many  engineers 
have  been  called  to  assist  in  the  building  of  the  cantonments 
and  other  construction  activities  of  the  government  while 
others  have  enlisted  in  the  engineering  corps  of  the  army  for 
foreign  service.  As  a  result  the  engineering  forces  are  seri- 
oush'  depleted  on  many  roads,  even  to  the  point  of  seriously 
delaying  the  progress  of  improvements. 

One  branch  of  the  engineering  department  which  is  par- 
ticularly hard  pressed  is  that  engaged  in  valuation.  Here 
the  forces  have  been  recruited  almost  entirely  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  are  composed  to  a  large  extent  of 
young,  unmarried  men.  As  a  result  the  number  leaving 
for  military  service  has  been  unusually  large.  At  the  same 
time  the  federal  division  of  valuation  has  been  urging  the 
roads  to  make  greater  progress  in  the  completion  of  maps 
and  the  collection  of  data.  In  spite  of  this  pressure  the 
roads  have  generally  followed  the  policy  here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  engineering  department  of  refusing  to  claim  exemption 
for  their  men,  believing  that  the  war-time  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  at  least  equal  to  their  own.  Because  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  roads  in  this  respect  there  has  been 
much  criticism  of  the  government  valuation  forces  because 
of  rumors  that  exemption  is  being  claimed  generally 
for  the  men  in  at  least  one  district  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  the  depletion  of  forces  suffered  by  the  roads. 
It  is  encouraging  to  learn  from  official  sources  that 
this  reported  attitude  of  at  least  the  one  district  does  not 
reflect  the  position  of  the  Division  of  Valuation.  .  We  are 
advised  that  the  division  has  encouraged  the  enlistment  of  its 
men  in  military  service,  and  particularly  the  entry  of  its 
engineers  into  the  Engineers  Reserve  Corps,  and  that  many 
employees  of  the  Division  of  Valuation  have  enlisted  in  that 
branch  of  the  service.  T-ikewise  leave  without  pay  has  been 
granted  employees  desiring  to  attend  the  training  camps,  the 
law  preventing  the  continuance  of  the  salary  of  government 
employees  whose  names  go  on  the  pay  roll  in  another  branch 
of  the  service.  Likewise  we  are  advised  that  the  officers 
in  the  valuation  department  have  been  instructed  not  to  send 
in  claims  for  exemption  for  approval  to  headquarters  unless 
in  their  opinion  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  fill  the 
men's  places  at  the  present  time.  Acting  under  these  in- 
structions 52  applications  for  exemption  have  been  received, 
only  31   of  which  have  been  approved  by  the  commission. 


J  he  total  number  of  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Division  of 
Valuation  is  about  1,575. 

The  fact  that  the  Division  of  Valuation  is  taking  this 
broad  view  with  reference  to  exemption  in  spite  of  the  plea 
of  certain  men  in  the  division  that  universal  exemption 
should  be  claimed  is  to  be  commended.  At  the  same  time 
the  fact  that  claims  for  exemptions  are  being  urged  by  any- 
one indicates  the  drain  on  the  railway  engineering  talent  of 
the  country  which  the  valuation  work  is  creating.  This 
gives  added  weight  to  the  suggestion  that  the  work  be  dis- 
continued at  this  time  in  order  to  further  the  solution  of  the 
one  big  problem  of  this  country  at  the  present  time— winning 
the  war.  We  believe  this  to  be  particularly  desirable  be- 
cause of  the  recent  statement  by  the  director  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  present  law  does  not 
require  the  determination  of  final  values  of  the  properties  of 
the  railroads,  and  that  this  will  not  be  done  at  the  present 
time,  so  that  the  work  when  completed  will  be  far  from 
conclusive. 


THE  COAL  SITUATION— A  NATIONAL  MENACE 

■"PHE  coal  situation  is  becoming  a  menace  to  the  prosperity 
•'•  of  the  country  and  to  the  success  of  its  miliar}^  prepara- 
tions. The  total  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States  in  1916  was  502,520,000  tons,  and  the  total  production 
of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  was  87,578,500  tons,  making  a 
grand  total  of  590,100,000  tons.  This  was  the  largest  out- 
put ever  known,  being  an  increase  over  that  for  1915  of  about 
58,400,000  tons.  It  was  estimated  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  w-ar  that  in  order  to  meet  the  industrial  and  mili- 
tary needs  of  this  country  the  production  in  1917  should 
show  an  increase  over  that  of  1916  of  100.000,000  tons,  or 
about  17  per  cent. 

The  increased  production  which  it  was  estimated  would 
be  needed  is  not  being  attained.  At  the  end  of  October  the 
production  of  bituminous  coal  was  less  than  10  per  cent 
ahead  of  that  in  the  corresponding  year  of  1916. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  to  produce  the  required 
amount  of  coal,  there  is  a  general  shortage  of  it  for  domestic, 
for  industrial  and  for  other  purposes.  The  concerns  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  complain  that  maximum 
output  by  them  is  prevented  by  inability  to  get  sufficient 
coal.  The  railroads  are  in  danger  of  not  being  able  to  get 
enough.  The  householders  in  communities  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  being  rationed  by  their  dealers  and  live  in  constant 
dread  lest  they  will  be  unable  to  keep  themselves  warm  this 
winter. 

^^'hy  does  this  condition  exist?  It  exists  mainly  because 
the  coal  producers  of  the  United  States  have  displaj'ed  sordid 
selfishness,  a  want  of  business  capacity  and  a  lack  of  patri- 
otism. The  railways,  foreseeing  the  course  of  developments, 
organized  themselves  to  meet  the  country's  transportation 
needs  during  the  war  within  five  days  after  war  was  declared. 
The  coal  producers  have  not  yet  properly  organized  them- 
selves to  meet  the  country's  needs  for  fuel.  The  railways,  in 
spite  of  the  seriousness  of  their  labor  situation,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  their  employees  sufficiently  satisfied  to 
avoid  interruption  of  their  operations,  except  in  a  few  spo- 
radic cases.  The  coal  producers  have  shown  such  want  of 
diplomacy  and  capacity  in  dealing  with  their  labor  that 
month  after  month  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Surve}'  have  shown  that  mines  all  over  the  country  have 
been  working  to  much  less  than  their  capacity  because  of 
labor  troubles.  The  railways  have  been  obliged  to- go  on 
rendering  their  service  for  the  same  rates  as  before  the  war, 
although  they  have  had  greater  increases  in  expenses  of 
operation  than  the  coal  producers;  and  yet  during  the  five 
months  ending  with  August  they  handled  16  per  cent  more 
freight  than  in  the  same  months  of  last  vear,  and  in  the 
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months  from  May  to  October,  inclusive,  they  transported  18 
per  cent  more  coal  than  in  the  same  months  of  last  year. 
They  have  moved  this  year's  increased  output  of  coal,  and 
also  the  vast  quantities  of  it  which  in  former  years  would 
have  moved  by  water.  The  coal  producers,  on  the  other 
hand,  succeeded  in  getting  the  government  to  fix  prices  for 
coal  vastly  higher  than  any  ever  known  before  the  conditions 
created  by  the  present  war;  but  in  spite  of  these  high  prices 
they  have  exerted  themselves  sufficiently  to  increase  their 
production  by  only  about  10  per  cent. 

While  these  facts  are  obvious,  the  government  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  does  not  seem  to  to  have  discov- 
ered them.  Instead  of  adopting  measures  to  secure  greater 
production  of  coal,  it  is  largely  engaged  in  paying  compli- 
ments to  the  producers  for  having  secured  the  relatively  small 
increase  of  production  they  have  obtained  and  in  joining 
with  them  in  "passing  the  buck"  to  other  agencies.  The 
coal  producers  are  practical  men.  The  Fuel  Administration 
seems  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  theorists.  To  all  appear- 
ances, the  practical  men  are  manipulating  the  theorists 
to  suit  their  own  purposes.  It  looks  as  if  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration which  was  created  largely  to  control  and  promote 
the  production  of  coal,  has  fallen  under  the  control  of  those 
it  was  created  to  regulate. 

Having  failed  through  avarice,  incapacity  and  want  of 
patriotism  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  the 
coal  producers  are  engaged  in  the  familiar  practice  of  crying 
"stop  thief."  The  National  Coal  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion formed  apparently  to  increase  the  output  of  misinfor- 
mation regarding  the  fuel  situation  rather  than  the  output  of 
coal,  is  issuing  frequent  statements  intended  to  put  the  res- 
ponsibility for  the  failure  to  secure  adequate  production  of 
coal  upon  the  railroads.  On  October  8  the  National  Coal 
Association  announced  that  "bituminous  coal  production  in 
the  United  States  was  reduced  approximately  2,000,000  tons 
last  week  by  car  shortage  and  railroad  congestion."  Again, 
on  November  2,3,  the  coal  operators  issued  a  statement  say- 
ing, "It  has  been  impossible  for  the  railroads  expeditiously 
to  handle  even  the  most  vital  necessities  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding fuel." 

But  the  coal  producers  give  reports  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  as  well  as  to  the  general  public  regarding 
their  activities.  Doubtless  under  present  conditions  they  do 
not  make  their  reports  to  the  Geological  Survey  any  less  fav- 
orable to  themselves  than  is  entirely  justifiable.  Neverthe- 
less, their  reports  to  the  Geological  Survey,  taken  at  their 
face  value,  indicate  a  very  different  situation  from  the  state- 
ments being  given  out  for  public  consumption  by  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association. 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Novem- 
ber 22  Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Board,  called  attention  to  the  actual  situation  as  disclosed 
l5y  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey.     He  said: 

"The  statistics  indicate  that  'full  time  output'  of  the  bituminous  mines 
would  be  at  the  r.lte  of  approximately  14,300,000  tons  a  week.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing the  seven  weeks  ended  with  November  3  production  amouiited  to 
10,600,000  tons  per  week,  or  about  4,000,000  tons  a  week  less  than 'full 
time  mnpuf.'  We  find  that  the  part  of  the  weekly  deficiency  as  compared 
with  'full  time  output,'  which  was  attributed  by  the  Geological  Survey 
to  'car  shortage,'  was  1,717,000  tons,  but  this  accounts  for  only  45  per 
cent  of  the  failure  to  secure  'full  time  output,'  It  leaves  2.209,000  tons, 
or  55  per  cent,  of  the  weekly  deficiency  to  be  accounted  for  on  other 
grounds.  After  allowing  for  all  the  shortage  of  production  attributed  by 
the  Geological  Survey  to  the  railways,  there  still  remains  a  much  larger 
additional  shortage  of  2,209,000  tons  a  week,  or  13,500,000  tons  in  seven 
weeks,  which  it  was  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation to  produce  and  deliver  to  the  public." 

During  the  eight  months  since  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  the  railways  have  not  only  handled  a  vastly  larger 
coal  traffic,  but  a  vastly  larger  traffic  of  every  kind  tlian  they 
ever  did  before;  and  yet  during  at  least  three-fourths  of  this 
period  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  have  shown  that 
most  of  the  failure  of  the  mines  to  secure  their  theoretical 


"full  time  output"  has  been  due  to  causes  other  than  "car 
shortage."  The  Geological  Survey  classifies  the  causes  of 
failure  to  secure  "full  time  output"  under  the  headings,  "Car 
Shortage,"  "Labor  Shortage  and  Strikes,"  "Mine  Disability," 
"No  Market,"  "All  Other  Causes,"  and  "No  Cause  Given." 
The  combination  of  causes  resulting  from  conditions  under 
the  control  of  the  coal  producers  themselves  during  12  w-eeks 
out  of  the  IS  ending  with  November  3,  had  more  effect  in 
limiting  the  total  output  of  the  mines  than  did  car  short- 
age. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  prime  requisite  to  the 
maximum  tran.sportation  of  coal  is  the  loading  of  cars  as 
fast  as  they  are  set  at  the  mines.  When  the  mines  are  pre- 
pared to  produce  to  full  capacity,  but  the  railways  do  not 
furnish  enough  cars,  the  limitation  of  output  is  due  to  car 
shortage.  When  the  railways  furnish  enough  cars,  but  the 
mines  are  unable  to  load  them  all,  the  limitation  of  output 
is  due  to  shortcomings  in  the  operation  of  the  mines.  Since 
the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  show  that  shortcomings 
in  the  operation  of  the  mines  have  had  much  more  effect  in 
preventing  full  time  output  than  car  shortage  and  railroad 
congestion,  it  seems  to  be  about  time  that  the  coal  producers 
should  begin  to  do  their  part  in  securing  full  time  output 
instead  of  inspiring  attacks  upon  the  railways  for  their  rela- 
tively small  failure  to  do  their  part. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  streets  of  ancient  Jerusalem 
were  kept  clean  by  every  man  sweeping  in  front  of  his  own 
door.  Consideration  of  the  advantages  of  this  practice  is 
commended  to  the  producers  of  coal.  The  Railway  Age 
Gazette  does  not  believe  in  government  operation  of  in- 
dustries. If,  however,  there  is  any  industry  in  America 
which,  since  this  country  entered  the  war,  has  justified  seri- 
ous consideration  of  government  seizure  and  operation  of 
it,  that  industry  is  the  coal  industr>'.  If  the  coal  producers 
persist  in  following  the  course  that  they  have  thus  far  been 
following,  they  will  be  the  first  of  the  large  industries  to 
Drovoke  the  natural  public  resentment  which  will  land  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  government. 


THE  POOL  OF  THE  EASTERN  LINES 

'X'HE  Railway  Age  Gazette  in  an  editorial  in  its  issue  for 
November  23  entitled,  "The  Railway  War  Problem  and 
Its  Solution,"  emphasized  the  point  that  the  main  thing 
needed  to  enable  the  railways  to  handle  more  traffic  was  to 
pool  their  facilities.  We  also  indicated  that  before  this  could 
be  done,  the  anti-pooling  section  of  the  interstate  commerce 
act  and  other  federal  laws  restricting  the  freedom  of  action 
of  the  managers  of  the  railways  must  be  repealed. 

We  were  right  as  to  the  former  point.  The  Railroads' 
W^ar  Board,  by  action  taken  last  Saturday,  has  supported 
the  contention  as  to  the  need  for  complete  pooling.  \\'e  were 
wrong  as  to  the  necessity  for  legislation.  The  War  Board 
created  a  pool  of  the  railroads  east  of  Chicago  without  wait- 
ing for  the  .slow  processes  of  legislation  to  authorize  it. 
_  The  statement  issued  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  out- 
lining the  measures  adopted  referred  to  them  as  "revolu- 
tionary." This  was  no  exaggeration.  Under  the  plan 
adopted  the  operating  vice-presidents  of  the  eastern  lines  are 
authorized  and  instructed  to  work  all  of  the  facilities  of  the 
railways  in  the  territory  east  of  Chicago  as  if  they  were  all 
owned  lay  a  single  compan}-.  If  a  single  compa'nv  owned 
them  and  if  it  were  well  operated,  it  would  move  every  pas- 
senger and  ton  of  freight  over  that  line  which  at  anv' given 
time  was  in  the  best  shape  to  handle  it;  and  this  is  what  the 
War  Board  has  directed  the  committee  of  operating  vice- 
presidents  to  do,  and  what  it  has  begun  to  do.  Tust  how 
extensive  will  be  the  changes  in  routing  and  in  the  methods 
of  handling  passengers  and  freight  required  to  accom- 
plish   the    desired    result,    only    experience    can    show,    but 
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whatever  methods  are  necessary  will  be  adopted,  regard- 
less of  the  interests  of  the  individual  railway  companies. 
The  situation  on  the  eastern  lines  is  the  key  to  the  entire 
transportation  situation  of  the  country.  On  them  is  bemg 
concentrated  a  vast  traffic  originating  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  consequence,  there  has  developed  on  them  a 
congestion  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  shortages  of 
cars  being  reported  from  other  sections.  The  pool  of  facili- 
ties which  has  been  created  in  the  east  is,  therefore,  adapted 
not  merely  to  relieve  the  situation  in  that  section,  but  also 
to  improve  it  throughout  the  country.  One  important  part 
of  the  plan  is  the  transfer  of  as  many  men,  locomotives  and 
machine  tools  as  practicable  from  the  western  and  southern 
lines  to  the  eastern  lines  and  the  use  of  the  repair  shops_  of 
the  western  and  southern  lines  to  some  extent  in  maintaining 
the  equipment  of  the  eastern  lines. 

The  creation  of  this  pool  of  the  eastern  lines  is  the  most 
important  step  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  in  carrying  out  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  railway 
presidents  in  Washington  on  April  11  to  operate  all  the 
railways  of  the  country  as  a  single  continental  system.  The 
first  important  step  taken  in  carrying  out  that  resolution  was 
the  creation  of  the  box  car  pool.  The  next  was  the  adoption 
of  measures,  which  have  proved  highly  successful,  for  se- 
curing a  "reater  utilization  of  locomotives  and  cars.  The 
next  was  the  pooling  of  all  military  freight  and  passenger 
transportation.  This  last  mentioned  is  a  measure  concern- 
ing which  not  much  has  been  said,  but  which  has  been  of 
great  importance.  In  co-operation  with  the  government 
military  authorities,  the  Railroads'  War  Board  and  its  sub- 
sidiarv  committees  have  regularly  routed  military  freight 
and  passenger  business  over  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  It 
has  been  chiefly  due  to  this  that  there  have  been  practically 
no  congestions' or  delays  in  the  transportation  of  materials 
for  the  construction  of  the  cantonments  or  m  the  movement 
of  troops,  or  of  supplies  for  the  troops.  In  addition,  the 
transportation  of  supplies  for  this  country's  European  allies 
has  been  practically  pooled.  . 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  measures  and  especially  ot 
the  great  increases  which  have  been  secured  in  the  amount 
of  traffic  moved  by  every  locomotive,  every  car  and  every 
train,  a  very  serious  congestion  developed  on  the  railways 
in  the  eastern  territory  and  especially  upon  certain  lines  in 
that  territory.  The  main  cause  of  the  congestion  has  been 
the  enormous  increase  of  business,  but  another  important 
cause  has  been  the  failure  of  the  government  to  adopt  ade- 
quate measures  for  controlling  the  movement  of  materials 
bein"  used  in  its  military  preparations.  Judge  Lovett,  the 
government  priority  director,  has  not  issued  enough  priority 
orders  to  cause  any  trouble,  but  the  different  government 
departments  have  had  preference  given  to  such  a  large  vol- 
ume of  shipments  that  last  week  it  was  reported  that  on 
certain  of  the  main  eastern  trunk  lines  two-thirds  of  all  the 
freight  being  handled  was  moving  under  preference  require- 
ments. The  railways  have  asked  the  representatives  of  the 
government  to  help  relieve  the  situation  by  such  means  as 
the  diversion  of  traffic  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  South 
Atlantic  ports,  by  the  reduction  of  preference  orders  and  by 
the  reduction  of  the  cross-hauling  of  coal.  _ 

The  pool  of  the  eastern  lines  which  has  been  created  is 
primarily  a  pool  of  physical  facilities.  The  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment'in  the  premises  is  not  doubtful.  Its  officials  were 
cognizant  before  the  railways  took  this  important  step  that 
they  were  going  to  take  it  and  the  reasons  for  it.  Therefore 
at  the  earliest  "practicable  time  the  government  should  adopt 
all  measures  necessary  to  enable  the  roads  to  do  with  un- 
questioned legality  all  the  things  they  are  now  doing  or  that 
they  ought  to  do  i'n  future  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  suffering  seri- 
ous losses  as  a  result  of  the  patriotic  course  they  are  fol- 
lowing. 
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the  Adjustment  and  Care  of  Surveying  Instruments. 

Shafe  Book.  352  pages.  5  in.  by  8  in.  Bound  in  Flexible  leather.  Pub- 
lished  by   the  Carnegie   Steel   Company,   Pittsburg,   Pa.      Price  $1. 

This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Carnegie  Shape  Book 
and,  with  few  unimportant  exceptions,  contains  profiles  of 
all  of  the  sections  rolled  in  the  structural  plate,  bar  and  rail 
mills  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Compared  with  the 
fifth  edition  issued  only  two  years  ago,  there  are  265  pages  in 
the  new  volume  in  place  of  227  pages  in  the  earlier  one  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  profiles  of  sections.  This  increase 
in  the  number  of  sections  has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
remarkable  expansion  in  ship  building  and  the  extensive 
use  of  steel  frames  for  windows,  doors  and  skylights  in  in- 
dustrial liuilding  construction.  In  addition  to  sections  for 
these  purposes  and  the  usual  structural  steel  sections, 
dimensions  are  given  for  the  standard  A.  S.  C.  E.,  and  A. 
R.A.  rails  and  a  considerable  number  of  special  rail  sec- 
tions, as  well  as  the  sections  of  angle  bars  and  other  forms 
of  rail  joints.  Four  pages  are  devoted  to  sections  of  steel 
ties.  The  last  85  pages  comprise  tables  of  weights  and  areas 
and  an  index  to  the  section  numbers. 

IVood  ami  Olher  Orgaiiir  Slnictural  Materials.  By  Charles  Henry  Snow, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  New  York  University.  478 
laRe^  illustr.iteJ.  6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  239  West  39th  St..  New  York.     Price,  S5. 

Wood,  unless  treated  alone,  is  usually  associated  in  texts 
with  the  other  common  structural  materials,  steel,  iron  and 
masonry.  In  this  book  it  is  associated  with  certain  otlier 
organic  materials  used  in  structures,  namely,  oils,  paints, 
va'rnishes,  glues  and  India  rubber.  The  sutiject  of  wood 
covers  ,S76  out  of  the  478  pages  and  the  treatment  may  be 
said  to  comprise  a  general  account  of  its  physical  properties. 
Strength,  elasticityand  other  characteristics  of  special  im- 
portance in  the  structural  use  of  wood  receive  only  minor 
treatment,  a  policy  which  the  author  justifies  in  the  preface. 
The  first  44  pages  are  given  to  an  expasition  of  the  physical 
makeup  of  wood.  Following  this,  nearly  200  pages  are  de- 
voted to  a  cataloging  of  the  various  species  and  their  charac- 
teristics. Thirty-three  pages  cover  the  common  structural 
properties,  and  following  these  is  a  chapter  on  decay.  Fire 
hazards  with  respect  to  the  use  of  wood  in  structures  are  also 
covered  at  some  length.  Marine  wood  borers  and  other 
wood  destroying  insects  are  given  a  much  more  full  and 
complete  treatment  than  is  usually  found  in  most  books 
on  wood.  Fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  protection  of  wood 
against  decay  and  animal  life  by  the  well  known  methods, 
llie  last  too'  pages  of  the  book  cover  the  physical  properties 
and  uses  of  the  otlier  organic  materials  mentioned  above. 
The  treatment  is  interesting  and  combines  in  one  volume 
much  infonnation  that  is  not  often  found  outside  of  the 
more  extended  encyclopedias. 


November  30,  1917 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


ARE  LOCOMOTIVES  SLACKING? 

Xew   York 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Why  should  all  the  recent  remarkable  improvement  of  rail- 
road operation  be  secured  jjy  lieavier  car  loading?  In  open- 
ing the  rate  case  for  the  railroads  George  S.  Patterson, 
railroad  counsel,  is  quoted  in  the  November  9  issue  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  as  making  this  significant  statement: 

"The  Eastern  lines  are  achieving  remarkable  efficiency 
records  with  a  plant  several  years  behind  the  growth  of  the 
country.  Eight  billions  more  ton-miles  were  produced  in  the 
first  four  months  of  the  war  than  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  Tliis  gain  of  IS  per  cent  in  service  rendered  the  na- 
tion, with  only  lyi  per  cent  in  ecjuipment,  was  almost  en- 
tirely the  result  of  the  heavier  trainloading." 

Is  the  present  locomotive  equipment  already  hauling  up 
to  the  limit  of  its  weight?  Certainly  a  study  of  some  of  the 
annual  reports  would  indicate  otherwise. 

The  Southern  Railway  and  the  Illinois  Central  have  ap- 
proximately the  same  class  of  traffic.  The  Southern  owns 
1,660  locomotives  against  l,4o7  for  Illinois  Central.  But 
while  the  Illinois  Central  increased  the  number  of  freight 
ton-miles  17  per  cent  with  only  i.i  per  cent  increase  in 
freight  locomotive  miles,  the  Southern  increased  its  revenue 
ton-miles  14.6  per  cent  and  took  12  per  cent  more  freight 
locomotive  miles  to  do  it.  Why  this  difference?  Heavier 
engine  loading  is  the  answer.  What  has  been  done  by  one 
road  can  be  duplicated  by  others.  The  pressure  for  more 
transportation  is  coming  stronger  and  .stronger.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  till  all  managements  will  be  awake  to  the 
opportunity  for  increased  efficiency  that  lies  in  heavier  en- 
gine loading.  It  is  reported  that  the  Southern  is  increasing 
the  hauling  capacity  of  its  existing  locomotives  by  moderniz- 
ing them  at  a  rapid  rate.  When  this  work  is  complete  and 
if  the  re-rating  is  made  on  new  basis  of  a  heavier  loaded  and 
therefore  easier  hauling  train,  the  Southern  will  undoubtedly 
show  a  fine  increase  in  ton-miles  per  freight  locomotive  miles. 

A.  N.  Operator. 


REDUCING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TELEGRAMS 

Raton,   N.    M. 

To  the  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  .\l;e  Gazette: 

The  article  appearing  in  your  issue  of  September  7,  en- 
titled "Swat  the  Letter  Campaign,"  leads  the  writer  to  ob- 
serve that  the  paring  down  of  some  telegrams  and  the  en- 
tire elimination  of  others  would  make  an  appreciable  saving. 

How  many  of  us,  when  dictating  or  writing  a  telegram, 
make  a  mental  calculation  of  what  the  telegram  would  cost 
the  company  if  .sent  at  commercial  rates  and  what  would  be 
saved  out  of  our  own  pocket  in  case  we  were  to  pay  for  it  by 
cutting  out  an  extra  word  or  two? 

Such  phrases  as  "Please  advise"  or  "-\dvise  quick,"  have 
no  place  in  a  telegram.  The  mere  fact  that  we  are  sending 
a  telegram  should  indicate  to  the  recipient  that  ])rompt  action 
is  required.  We  get  into  a  habit  of  sending  the  conductor 
and  engineer  a  certain  form  of  message,  when  through  some 
fault  or  other  the  train  is  not  making  the  time  expected,  or 
the  engine  has  a  mechanical  failure.  In  these  progressive 
days  of  telephones,  I)ctter  and  more  concise  information  can 
usually  be  had  by  talking  to  either  on  the  telephone.  The 
engineer  should  make  a  report  or  send  a  message  stating  the 
engine's  disaliilitx-  and  not  have  to  be  a.sked  for  it  bv  wire. 

Almost  every  railroad  in  the  countr>-  has  passenger  train 
service   that    leaves    general    and    division    offices    after    the 


closing  hour,  and  passes  stations  during  the  night,  which 
could  carr\'  messages  enclosed  in  a  certain  colored  envelope 
requiring  preferred  attention  over  ordinary  mail.  Yet  every 
day  we  see  messages  originating  from  general  and  division 
offices  that  could  be  efficiently  handled  by  mail.  Some 
roads  have  adopted  this  "Train-gram"  system,  but  there  is 
still  big  room  for  improvement  in  reducing  the  number  of 
telegrams  handled  and  eliminating  unnecessar)'  words. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
telegrams  handled,  the  manager  of  the  telegraph  office,  for 
instance,  should  make  a  copy  of  a  few  messages  that  appear 
unnecessary  or  contain  unnecessary  words,  and  send  copies 
to  superintendent  of  telegraph,  or  to  the  division  superin- 
tendent, to  be  handled  with  party  at  fault.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  manager  of  the  telegraph  office  should  be 
dictator  or  censor  of  telegrams  passing  through  his  office, 
but  once  it  is  generally  known  that  useless  and  lengthy 
telegrams  were  being  watched,  a  big  reduction  will  be  noticed. 

T.    C.   LOONEY. 


WHAT  IS  A  FULL  CREW? 

Elizabeth,    N.    J. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Judging  by  the  report  printed  in  your  paper,  November 
16,  the  hearings  held  by  the  State  Railroad  Commif,sioners 
on  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  "full  crew"  application  did 
not  bring  out  much  of  anything  that  would  really  enlighten 
anybody  on  what  the  law  requires  or  what  it  ought  to  re- 
quire; or  whether  it  is  of  any  use  at  all.  If  you  have  quoted 
all  that  was  in  the  report  concerning  the  "protection  of 
passengers  and  employees,"  which  is  said  to  be  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  law,  it  must  be  a  pretty  poor  report;  for 
the  question  of  safety  was  not  wholly  ignored.  \t  several 
points  the  witnesses  were  questioned  as  to  whether  a  certain 
piece  of  work  could  be  done  any  more  safely  bv  three  brake- 
men  than  l)y  two,  and  in  even,'  instance,  I  believe,  the  an- 
swer was  that  there  was  no  difference.  One  witness  summed 
up  by  saying  that  the  sixth  man  (the  third  brakeman)  was 
as  necessary  on  a  freight  train  as  a  spare  tire  on  an  auto- 
mobile; but  nobody  seems  to  have  cared  to  inquire  how  the 
fifth  tire  makes  an  automobile  run  any  more  safelv  or  in 
what  way  it  "protects"  the  occupants  of  the  car  or  of  any 
other  car  on  the  street,  except  as  it  protects  them  from  the 
annoyance  of  a  long  delay  in  case  a  tire  has  to  be  renewed 
while  on  the  road. 

If  you  had  been  in  the  lobby  outside  of  the  hearmg  room 
on  one  of  the  days  of  the  investigation  you  might  have  heard 
some  facts  concerning  this  question  of  freight  train  opera- 
tion, more  enlightening  than  those  lirought  out  by  the  com- 
missioners. It  is  not  an  unheard  of  thing  for  more  light  to 
Ije  shed  on  knotty  questions  in  the  lobbies  than  in  the  court 
room,  and  your  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
scraps  of  a  dialogue  between  a  yardmaster,  who  mav  be 
called  Frank  Elston,  and  a  venerable  looking  lounger,  who 
may  have  been  a  >ardmaster  (or  a  reporter  or  a  clerg\-nian) 
forty  years  ago,  but  whose  only  present  occupation  seems  to 
be  to  sit  around  looking  like  Judge  Chambers.  I  cannot  tell 
you  his  name,  but  we  ma>-  call  him  I.  Newton,  .\pproach- 
ing  the  yardmaster,  whom  he  seemed  to  know,  he  said: 

"Rather  dreary  chin  music  in  there"  [in  the  hearing 
r(K)m]. 

Elston:  "I  believe  you!  Lawyers  never  seem  to  get  anv- 
where  until  they  get  up  to  make  their  own  speeches.  .\s  to 
the  witnesses  "most  ever)-  lawwer  seems  either  to  think  thev 
are  too  tender  to  be  abroad  e.xcept  when  packed  in  cotton, 
or  else  they  are  enemies  who  ought  to  be  put  in  jail  for 
their  stujiidity  or  their  dishonesty.  Why  don't  they  get 
somebody  on  the  witness  stand  who  can  tell  that  bunch  [the 
commissioners]   what's  what?'" 

Newton:     "That  ain't  the  wav  thev  do  things  in  courts  I 
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But  is  there  really  anything  in  this  claim  of  the  trainmen 
that  they  have  such  a  hard  job  getting  ever  the  road  with 
these  heavy  trains?" 

Elston:  "Yes;  there  is  something  in  it;  but  what  makes 
me  mad  is  their  darned  laziness.  Those  difficulties  which 
their  lawyer  makes  so  much  of  are  real  enough,  but  what 
do  they  amount  to?  When  a  drawbar  pulls  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  iifty-car  train  there  is  no  fun  in  dragging  a  heavj 
chain  from  the  caboose,  especially  if  it  is  a  dark  night  and 
you  stumble  over  a  tie  and  fall  and  scratch  your  hands; 
but  what  has  that  to  do  with  protecting  the  passengers  and 
employees  which  the  commissioners  say  is  the  purpose  of  this 
law?  Everybody  knows  that  a  fifty-car  train  of  today  is  a 
slow  coach  compared  with  railroading  years  ago,  but  what 
if  it  is?  Does  the  fact  that  a  train  loses  an  hour  on  the 
road  jjecause  of  a  delay  which  could  have  been  reduced  to 
half  an  hour  if  another  man  had  been  there  warrant  the 
legislature  in  increasing  our  expenses  for  brakemen?  I  am 
constantly  watched  by  my  boss  to  see  if  I  am  wasting  the 
company's  money  in  any  detail  of  my  work;  and  here  these 
lazy  brakemen  are  doing  their  best  to  waste  the  company's 
money  by  putting  on  a  man  who  does  about  five  minutes' 
work  on  a  trip — five  minutes  of  necessary  work,  I  mean." 

Newton:  "But  how  about  those  terrible  long  trains  when 
they  have  to  stop  in  a  cut,  on  a  curve,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  see  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other?  They  claim 
it  is  dangerous  handling  trains  in  such  conditions." 

Elston:  "Shucks!  The  'danger  is  all  in  the  lawyer's  eye. 
The  brakemen  know  better.  They  wouldn't  try  to  stuff  that 
down  the  throat  of  a  commissioner  who  knew  anything  about 
railroading.  If  you  can't  give  a'  signal  because  of  a  curve 
you've  got  to  run  forward  a  few  cars;  that's  all.  It  may 
delay  vou  as  much  as  five  minutes,  but  what  has  that  got  to 
do  with  the  safety  that  they  are  always  harping  on?  And, 
did  you  notice  that  fat  fellow  who  was  asked  about  where 
the  'full  crew  man'  rode?  Always  in  the  caboose!  If  he  is 
needed  anywhere  it  is  on  the  middle  of  the  train,  where  he 
can  watch  for  hot  boxes  and  where  he  can  pass  the  hand 
signals  when  they  stop  in  that  Phillipsburg  cut;  but  the 
twentieth  century  brakeman  is  not  putting  himself  to  any 
such  inconvenience  as  riding  out  on  top  when  he  knows  that 
it  is  not  necessary.  The  more  men  they  have  in  a  crew,  the 
less  attention  they  pay  to  the  little  things.  They  don't  even 
inspect  the  running  gear  at  tank  stops  as  they  pretend  to  do. 
Why,  on  the  Pennsy  a  year  or  two  ago,  down  below  Tren- 
ton, they  had  a  wreck,  killing  several  men  riding  in  a  car 
with  some  race  horses  and  costing  the  company  $100,000, 
all  due  to  a  hot  box  which  had  been  blazing  for  10  miles, 
and  not  a  man  in  the  crew  had  seen  it!  //  the  extra  man 
would  ride  on  top;  in  the  middle  of  the  train;  and  if  he 
would  watch  out  as  he  ought  to,  he  would,  once  in  a  while, 
discover  a  hot  box,  or  a  brake  beam  down,  which  would  not 
be  seen  from  the  engine  or  from  the  hind  end;  but  those 
occasions  are  so  rare  that  they  are  not  worth  counting." 

Newton:  "I  suppo.'ie  that  in  taking  and  leaving  cars  at 
way  stations,  the  additional  man  is  a  real  help.  They  have 
to  flag  trains  in  all  directions,  don't  they?  I  should  sup- 
pose it  would  take  a  half  dozen  men  instead  of  two." 

Elston:  "Not  much!  That  is  one  of  their  principal  fads, 
but  there  is  not  anything  in  it.  Many  times  they  can  save 
perhaps  five  minutes  by  having  the  extra  man,  but  that  five 
minutes'  saving  costs  somewhere  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dol- 
lars; for  the  stops  of  the  through  trains,  in  which  this  sup- 
posed saving  is  made,  do  not  happen  very  often.  Tliere  isn't 
any  question  of  safety  about  it.  As  to  flagging,  the  block 
signals  protect  them  both  ways.  If  there  is  any  danger  that 
some  extra  freight  ma}^  come  along  and  run  into  them,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  jack  up  the  engineers  of  those  extras  so 
that  they  will  obey  the  block  signals. . 

"This  'full  crew'  nonsense  is  tiresome.  What  is  a  full 
crew?  Why.  one  consisting  of  enough  men  to  do  the  work. 
On  a  long  local  passenger  train  the_\-  might  need  four  or  five 


men,  to  assist  passengers.  On  a  local  freight  train  they  can 
economize  time — not  increase  safety — by  having  a  half  a 
dozen  men.  But  on  a  long  freight  train,  every  movement 
of  which  is  controlled  by  the  engineer  with  his  throttle  and 
his  brake  valve,  the  crew  of  a  conductor  and  t-ujo  brakemen 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  for  about  nine-tenths  of  the  time. 
The  committees,  who  simply  want  to  make  more  jobs  (they 
will  ask  the  legislature  for  a  second  extra  man  as  soon  as 
they  dare  to)  talk  loudly  about  safety;  but  all  the  real  pur- 
pose they  have  in  their  minds  is  the  safety  of  their  pockets; 
or,  rather  the  fattening  of  their  bank  accounts.  They  get 
away  with  their  fake  arguments  because  the  lawmakers  are 
constantly  tumbling  over  each  other  to  curry  favor  with  the 
brotherhood.  These  lawmakers  don't  ask  themselves  whether 
the  trainmen's  statements  are  sound;  but  only  whether  they 
will  hold  water  long  enough  to  get  the  governor  to  sign  any 
old  bill  they  choose  to  put  before  him.  The  trainmen  put  it 
over  the  superintendent  not  because  he  does  not  know  bet- 
ter, but  because  he  thinks  it  best  not  to  start  a  light  with 
such  an  ugly  bunch,  who  are  mean  enough,  any  time,  to 
knock  him  when  they  go  to  the  general  manager — if  it  hap- 
pens to  suit  their  purpose  to  do  so. 

"I  wish  they  would  get  some  real  safety  into  their  legisla- 
tive grinding  machines.  They  keep  on  doing  everything  to 
please  the  union,  but  a  bill  to  promote  good  railroading  in 
a  rational  way  usually  dies  from  neglect.  As  to  handling 
freight  trains,  the  question  of  safety  is  one  for  the  civil  engi- 
neers and  the  accountants  to  deal  with.  In  theory  an 
efficient  crew  of  six  men  can  sometimes  carry  out  some  par- 
ticular safeguard  in  a  way  to  make  the  protection  against 
accidents  a  hair's  breadth  more  satisfactory  than  it  could  be 
done  with  a  smaller  crew;  but  they  can't  prove  it  in  practice 
and  any  increase  or  decrease  in  safety  that  can  be  measured, 
even  in  your  mind,  is  never  discoverable." 

Mr.  Editor,  I  forbear  to  take  more  of  your  space;  most 
of  your  readers  know  these  things  already,  but  I  thought 
perhaps  you  were  not  repeating  them  often  enough.  How 
can  we  get  some  of  these  illuminating  informal  dialogues 
which  may  be  heard  in  any  state  capitol  when  occasion 
arises — how  can  we  get  them  into  the  printed  proceedings? 
How  can  the  talk  of  the  lobbies  be  transferred  to  the  halls 
of  justice  where  the  judge  and  the  reporters  can  have  the 
benefit  of  hearing  them?  N.  M.  J.\mes. 


NEW  LIGHTING  ARRANGEMENT  IN  SLEEPING 
CARS 

Chicago.  III. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  R.mlw.ay  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  been  interested  by  the  letter  signed  "Traveler," 
and  those  which  have  followed  it,  regarding  the  objections 
to  the  upper  berths  in  sleeping  cars.  I  agree  \\\i\\  tlie  letter 
published  in  the  issue  of  October  19,  that  the  greatest  ob- 
jection to  the  upper  berth  is  that  of  light. 

It  is  encouraging  to  those  who  spend  much  time  in  sleep- 
ing cars  to  know  that  the  Pullman  Company  is  devising 
methods  that  will  remove  the  disadvantages  of  the  present 
lighting  system.  In  my  travels  I  have  noticed  a  new  light- 
ing arrangement  which  has  apparently  been  installed  to 
provide  illumination  for  the  floor  of  the  car  after  the  ceiling 
lights  have  been  extinguished.  Some  of  the  installations 
which  have  come  to  m}-  notice  have  been  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the-  floor  light  was  noticeable  in  the  lower  berth. 
In  one  of  the  new  lighting  systems  the  illumination  of  the 
floor  has  been  accomplished  by  fixtures  placed  below  the 
end  of  the  seat  and  this  arrangement,  in  my  opinion,  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  It  provides  all  the  light  that  is  required 
)'et  would  not  be  noticed  by  any  one  inside  the  berths.  The 
time  is  proliably  not  far  distant  when  those  who  prefer  the 
upper  berths  will  not  longer  be  annoyed  by  the  glare  of  the 
cluster  lights  in  the  car  ceiling  after  they  have  retired. 

Observer. 


Eastern  Railroads  to  Be  Pooled 

To  Be  Operated  Under  Committee  of  Vice-Presidents — 
Revolutionary  Measures  Adopted  to  Relieve  Congestion 


THE  Railroads'  War  Board  on  November  24  adopted  the 
most  revolutionary  measures  it  has  undertaken  since 
its  organization  in  order  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
traffic  on  the  eastern  railways.  It  directed  "that  all  avail- 
able facilities  on  all  railroads  east  of  Chicago  be  pooled  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  furnish  maximum  freight  movement." 
The  effect  of  the  plan  adopted  will  be  that  to  the  full  extent 
that  conditions  render  it  desirable  these  railways  will  be 
operated  as  a  unit,  entirely  regardless  of  their  ownership  and 
individual  interests.  The  operating 'vice-presidents  of  the 
eastern  lines  have  been  appointed  a  committee  to  operate  as 
a  unit  all  the  lines  involved  and  have  been  given  instructions 
and  authority  to  adopt  all  measures  which  in  their  judgment 
may  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  present  situation  and  assure 
the  maximum  amount  of  transportation. 

An  important  part  of  the  plan  adopted  for  the  operation 
of  the  eastern  lines  is  that  of  placing  at  their  disposal  the 
facilities  of  railways  in  other  territories ,  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  necessary. 

The  special  action  taken  with  reference  to  the  eastern  lines 
is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  on  those  lines 
is  more  critical  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  because 
upon  them  is  being  concentrated  the  bulk  of  the  fuel  and 
raw  materials  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
and  also  the  vast  quantities  of  supplies  and  food  stuffs  which 
are  being  transported  to  Europe.  Therefore,  locomotives, 
employees  and  machine  tools  will  he  transferred  from  other 
railways  to  the  eastern  lines,  and  the  repair  shops  of  other 
lines  such  as  those  of  the  western  roads  in  Chicago,  will  be 
utilized  for  making  repairs  on  the  equipment  of  the  eastern 
lines. 

The  measures  adopted  were  the  result  of  a  series  of  con- 
ferences with  government  authorities  and  officers  of  the  east- 
ern lines  which  the  Railroads'  War  Board  initiated  on  Mon- 
day, November  19.  The  vice-presidents  of  the  eastern  rail- 
ways were  called  to  Washington  on  Thursday  and  received 
from  the  War  Board  their  instructions  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. On  Saturday  a  meeting  was  held  which  was  attended 
by  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  the  government  Fuel  Administrator; 
E.  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board;  Robert  S.  Eovett,  the  government  priority  director, 
and  Commissioner  Edgar  E.  Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Railroads'  War  Board.  At  this 
conference  the  situation  was  fully  discussed  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government,  who  concurred  in  the  import- 
ance of  adopting  the  drastic  measures  decided  upon  as  the 
result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  vice-presidents. 

The  measures  the  Railroads'  War  Board  and  the  committee 
of  operating  vice-presidents  will  put  into  effect  at  once  are  as 
follows : 

Me.^sures  to  Be  Put  in  Effect  at  Once 
.All  available  facilities  on  all  railroads  east  of  Chicago 
will  l)c  pooled  to  the  extent  necessary  to  furnish  maximum 
freight  movement. 

All  open  top  cars  of  all  eastern  roads  and  similar  cars  of 
private  ownership  which  are  at  home  on  eastern  lines  will  be 
pooled  on  an  equitable  plan,  distribution  under  the  pool  to 
be  made  pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  the  tonnage  carPi'ing  ca- 
pacity of  the  equipment  in  the  pool.  The  car  pool'is  to  be 
administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  will  divert  from  those 
lines  where  the  congestion  is  most  acute  all  freight  that  can 


be  handled  by  any  open  route  until  the  congestion  is  relieved. 

The  pooling  of  coal  will  be  further  extended  wherever 
practicable. 

The  National  Fuel  Administration  is  asked  to  arrange  for 
supplying  the  various  coal  markets  from  the  nearest  coal 
mines  in  order  to  avoid  waste  of  car  efficiency. 

The  committee  reported  that  any  order  that  preference  be 
given  to  any  class  of  cars  or  freight  results  in  a  slowing  down 
of  the  o])eration  of  the  transportation  machine  and  that  a 
constant  flow  of  all  traffic  concurrently  produces  the  best 
transportation  results.  The  War  Board,  therefore,  empha- 
sizes the  desirability  of  reducing  the  great  volume  of  gov- 
ernment preference  orders  which,  Ijy  placing  a  suljstantial 
majority  of  the  freight  moved  on  the  same  plane,  without 
attempt  to  classify  as  to  urgency,  defeats  its  own  object. 

The  eastern  railways  are  in  serious  need  of  more  men  and 
special  measures  may  be  necessary  to  provide  them.  Some 
specific  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  the  trackage  of  the 
various  lines  is  to  be  pooled  are  given  in  the  report  of  the 
vice-presidents.  For  example,  the  Western  Maryland  will 
allow  its  line  to  be  used  as  an  eastbound  track  in  connection 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  from  Connellsville,  Pa.  to  Je- 
rome, Md.,  125  miles,  thus  making  three  tracks  between 
those  points.  The  Erie  Railroad  is  to  be  used  to  its  full  ca- 
pacity in  transporting  lake  ore  and  coal  betw-een  Cleveland 
and  Youngstown,  and  power  and  equipment  will  be  pro- 
vided from  other  lines  for  its  use  as  required.  It  is  antici- 
|iated  that  under  the  new  arrangement  large  amounts  of 
freight  traffic  will  be  diverted  from  the  railroads  which  are 
now  most  congested  to  those  which  still  have  some  unused 
capacity. 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  been  studying  with  con- 
cern the  increasing  congestion  on  the  eastern  lines.  It  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  roads  in  that  territory  have  been 
becoming  overburdened  in  consequence  of  the  growing  indus- 
trial activity,  of  the  condition  of  the  labor  market,  and  of 
other  conditions.  As  part  of  the  programme  for  relieving 
these  conditions  it  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  government 
Fuel  Administration  in  which  it  has  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

RECOMMEND.4TIONS    TO    Ft'EL    AdMIXISTR.\TION 

That  a  survey  be  made  by  the  Fuel  Administration  of 
present  contracts  and  methods  of  purchase  and  shipment  of 
coal  so  as  to  shorten  the  rail  haul  from  mine  to  consumer  and 
to  eliminate  as  far  as  po.ssible  all  cross  hauls  of  coal. 

"Pooling  of  coal  within  reasonable  limits,"  the  War  Board 
said,  "w'ill  without  doubt  produce  additional  large  savings, 
and  the  railroads  are  prepared  to  co-operate  in  any  measures 
pursued  by  the  Fuel  .Administration  to  that  end." 

That  immediate  measures  be  adopted  to  transfer  move- 
ment of  foodstuffs  and  other  export  material  to  southern  and 
gulf  ports  to  as  large  a  degree  as  compatil:)le  with  public  in- 
terest, in  order  to  relieve  the  ea.stern  congested  territory  of 
an  equivalent  amount  of  train  service. 

That  immediate  survey  be  made  of  all  government  re- 
quirements now  involving  the  movement  of  raw  materials  in 
and  manufactured  product  out  of  centers  of  industn',  so  that 
accumulations  on  cars  and  line  and  in  terminals  will  not  oc- 
cur as  now,  while  product  is  awaiting  use  here  or  ocean 
transportation  for  foreign  use. 

As  the  concentration  in  certain  parts  of  eastern  territon' 
of  vast  government  and  industrial  activities  has  overtaxed 
the  capacity  of  rail  lines  in  that  territory,  considering  the 
heavy  movement  of  coal  and  other  heavv  coniniodities,  which 
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formerly  moved  on  coastwise  vessels,  but  has  now  been 
thrown  upon  the  railroads,  the  heavy  military  and  civilian 
passenger  travel,  etc.,  it  is  recommended  that  further  enter- 
prises involving  large  operations  in  the  use  of  coal  and  other 
heavy  commodities  should  not  be  established  in  that  territory, 
except  after  full  consideration  of  these  conditions. 

In  a  statement  announcing  the  principal  features  of  the 
plan,  the  War  Board  said:  "The  measures  adopted  are  cal- 
culated to  enable  the  eastern  railways  to  transport  the  maxi- 
imum  amount  of  freight  traffic  which  it  would  be  physically 
possible,  under  any  organization  or  by  any  methods,  for  them 
to  move  with  their  present  facilities." 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  congested  condition  of  the  east- 
ern lines  was  explained  by  Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of 
the  Railroads'  War  Board,  in  the  following  statement  re- 
garding the  car  situation: 

"Reports  to  the  American  Railway  Association  from  all 
the  railroads  of  the  country  show  that  on  November  first 
this  year  the  excess  of  unfilled  car  orders  amounted  to  140,- 
012  cars,  an  increase  of  25,104  cars  over  the  same  day  last 
year.  Of  this  number,  97,000  cars  are  called  for  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  than  the  congested  region  east  of  Chi- 
cago and  north  of  the  Potomac  river  where  the  abnormal 
war  business  is  heaviest.  Many  of  these  orders  for  cars 
could  be  filled  if  the  cars  now  delayed  in  the  congested 
regions  could  be  released.  The  Railroads'  War  Board  is 
now  applying  extraordinary  remedies  in  the  endeavor  to  ac- 
complish this." 

The  operating  officers  of  the  eastern  lines  met  on  Monday 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  in  Wash- 
ington and  created  a  committee  which  will  be  in  full  charge 
of  the  operation  of  the  railway  pool.  A.  W.  Thompson, 
vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  was  made  chairman. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  are  C.  R.  Gray,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Maryland;  A.  T.  Dice,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading;  P.  E.  Crowley,  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Central;  Elisha  Lee,  acting  vice-president 
of  the  Penn.sylvania  Lines  East;  G.  L.  Peck,  vice-president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  and  A.  J.  Stone,  vice- 
president  of  the  Erie. 

The  committee  will  establish  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh 
at  once  and  will  sit  continuously  until  the  entire  traffic  prob- 
lem produced  by  the  abnormal  war  business  in  the  district 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
rivers  has  been  solved. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA'S  INVESTMENT  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  re- 
plying to  criticisms  in  a  New  York  daily  paper,  gives  some 
data  connected  with  the  reasons  why  the  road  saw  fit  to  build 
so  grand  and  extensive  a  passenger  station  in  the  heart  of 
New  York.     He  says: 

The  Pennsylvania  station,  nistead  of  hi.'ing  a  monun  Mit 
to  inefficiency  and  waste,  and  a  white  elephant,  is  a  monu- 
ment to  foresight  and  the  necessities  of  New  York  City  and 
the  whole  country  with  which  it  does  business,  and  more 
especially  so  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system,  whose 
passenger  revenues  are  about  20  per  cent  greater  than  the 
next  largest  railroad  system  of  the  country.  Its  revenue  pas- 
senger mileage  is  about  ISyi  per  cent  of  the  whole  country, 
notwithstanding  it  constitutes  only  about  4^  per  cent  of  the 
country's  mileage.  Its  ton  mileage  is  also  larger  than  any 
other  and  is  nearly  13  per  cent  of  the  entire  ton  mileage 
of  the  nation's  railroad  systems;  and  that  ton  mileage  doubles 
every  twelve  years,  necessitating  the  construction  of  separate 
passenger  lines  and  passenger  facilities. 

The  station  was  constructed  for  the  future  and  primarily 
for  the  long-distance  passenger  travel  to  and  from  New  York, 
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New  England  and  the  Southern  and  W'estem  States,  the  local 
and  suburban  trafiic  to  New  Jersey  being  accommodated 
tlirough  the  joint  service  so  successfully  inaugurated  between 
Newark  and  New  York  through  the  Hudson  Tuimels.  This 
line  is  handling  about  200  per  cent  more  passengers  than  in 
its  first  year  of  operation.  Pennsylvania  station  was  opened 
seven  years  ago  and  in  the  first  year's  operation  9,862,434 
passengers  arrived  and  departed  from  it,  whereas  in  the  last 
year  this  has  grown  to  18,135,311  passengers. 

You  say  that  not  for  years  will  its  handling  capacity  be 
completely  utilized,  ^^'hat  would  the  public  say  of  a  man- 
agement with  an  actively  expanding  business  which  built  for 
the  present  only?  That  station  is  built  for  the  present  and 
for  the  years  to  come,  and  is  so  adapted  as  to  handle  the 
increasing  traffic  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  its  Long  Island 
railroads  and  also  sucji  traffic  as  the  New  Haven  will  put  into 
and  through  it;  and  when  justified,  more  tunnels  may  be  ■ 
built,  the  station  and  yard  facilities  being  adequate  therefor. 
Does  the  public  realize  that  Broad  Street  station,  Philadel- 
phia, which  is  served  by  several  double-track  railroad  lines, 
running  in  every  direction,  has  been  opened  for  36  years,  and 
Pennsylvania  station  only  seven  years,  and  that  the  latter 
handles  about  as  many  passengers,  and  has  larger  revenue 
from  passengers? 

Did  you  stop  to  inquire  wh\'  this  terminal  was  built  alone 
b\-  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system,  or  why  that  S)stem  had 
to  determine,  at  the  time  it  did,  to  extend  into  and  through 
New  York  or  forever  terminate  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson?  The  building  of  this  great  work  now  would,  by 
reason  of  its  cost,  be  prohibiton,'.  Until  electric  traction  for 
steam  roads  was  developed,  no  responsible  railroad  would 
approve  of  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  (for  steam  traction). 
Between  1890  and  1900  when  the  North  River  bridge  was 
projected,  a  federal  charter  was  procured  to  have  it  open  to 
all  railroads,  and  the  Pennsylvania  actively  worked  for  its 
realization.  In  1900  its  directors  agreed  to  use  the  bridge 
when  built  and  guaranteed  its  share  of  traffic  at  an  agreed 
rate,  provided  the  other  railroads  would  join.  None  of  the 
other  railroads  did  join,  and  while  the  matter  was  pending, 
electric  traction  on  the  Orleans  railroad  tunnel  extension  in 
Paris  was  inaugurated,  whereupon  the  Pennsylvania  turned 
its  attention  to  tunnels.  It  incorporated  its  tunnel  railroad 
system,  purchased  a  majority  of  stock  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  constructed  the  extension  and  erected  the  Pennsyl- 
vania station;. and  since  then  has  built  the  New  York  Con- 
necting Railroad  jointly  with  the  New  Haven.  The  whole 
project,  outlined  sixteen  years  ago,  including  vast  improve- 
ments, passenger  and  freight,  and  also  those  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  has  been  carried  out  and  devoted  to  public 
use.  The  Seventh  Avenue  subway,  long  projected  and  which 
we  had  hoped  would  be  completed  when  our  station  was 
opened,  is  now  nearing  completion  and  will  be  opened  soon 
to  accommodate  our  passengers. 

How  would  this  great  improvement  have  been  secured 
otherwise?  Would  the  city  of  New  York  have  obligated  itself 
for  the  cost,  and  the  interest  thereon,  for  a  station  for  all  the 
railroads,  on  the  possibility  that  they  would  use  it?  Let  me 
express  the  opinion  here  that  a  union  station  could  not  be 
built  in  that  huge  city  that  could  conveniently  accommodate 
all  the  rail  traffic.  If  attempted,  the  cost,  and  tlie  congestion 
around  it,  and  on  the  approach  streets,  would  make  its  useful 
operation  impracticable. 

As  to  co-operation  in  the  development  of  the  facilities  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  notwithstanding  our  railroads  have  in 
the  past  been  reared  on  competition,  and  for  most  of  the  time 
unreasonable  competition,  and  that  they  have  fairly  been 
compelled  by  state  and  federal  laws  to  compete,  if  such  com- 
pulsion be  possible,  they  are  today,  in  time  of  stress,  co- 
operating to  a  degree  never  dreamed  of  and  second  to  no  other 
industry,  and  serving  their  government  nobly.     *     *     * 


Track  Work  for  United  States  Army  in  France 

Special  Designs  of  Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  Pre- 
pared   to   Meet   Special    Conditions  in   That    Country 


A  COMPLETE  set  of  standards  for  special  track  work 
including  frogs,  switches,  crossings  and  cross-overs 
has  been  developed  for  use  on  the  railways  which 
the  United  States  forces  in  France  have  taken  over.  The 
magnitude  of  the  requirements  of  this  character  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  5,000  turnouts  alone  were  specified  in  the 
first  order.  The  designs  for  this  work  were  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  S.  M.  Felton,  director  general  of  railways 


Full  Lines  Show  A.  R.  A.,  80  lb.  Rail,  Type  B,  Adopted  for 
Use  in  France.    Dotted  Lines  Show  Rail  Used  jjy  North- 
ern Railway  of  France  and  State  Railroads  of  Belgium 

for  the  United  States  Army.  He  was  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plans  by  A.  H.  Mulliken,  president,  and  other 
mcmliers  of  the  Manganese  Track  Society. 

Determination   or   the  Designs 

The  main  considerations  which  influenced  the  designs 
were:  (1)  Safety  for  standard  railroad  traffic  based  on 
American  railroad  practice;  (2)  Economy  and  simplicity 
in  design  to  admit  of  quick  production  in  large  quantities 
for  any  emergency  that  might  arise;  (3)  Standard  sizes  of 
materials  that  are  carried  generally  in  stock  or  are  most 
readily  procurable,  and  (4)  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  standard  layouts,  with  switches  and  frog  de- 
tails developed  to  meet  the  above  conditions.  An  effort  was 
also  made  to  eliminate  unnecessary  cutting  of  rail  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  special  work. 

It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  work  before  any 
really  tangible  information  was  available  concerning  the 
actual  requirements  or  the  nature  of  the  track  standards. 
Some  information  was  obtained  regarding  materials  which 
the  French  railways  had  obtained  in  this  country  previously 
which  served  as  an  approximate  index.  The  80-lb.,  A.  R. 
A.,  type  "B"  section  of  rail  was  adopted  rather  than  the 
French  type,  being  of  the  same  height  as  the  French  rail  but 


better  proportioned.  The  "B"  section  was  selected  because 
of  its  very  heavy  base,  the  government  desiring  to  avoid 
chances  of  breakage  on  account  of  the  rough  handling  the 
rail  would  be  subjected  to.  The  rails  are  laid  to  the  French 
gage  of  4  ft.  8  11/16  in.  (144  cm.)  and  the  narrow  gage 
military  railways  use  25-lb.,  A.  S.  C.  E.  rails  laid  to  a 
gage  of  1  ft.  llj^  in.  (60  cm.).  The  first  standard  deter- 
mined upon  was  a  No.  8  turnout  having  a  16-ft.  6-in. 
switch,  a  No.  8  rigid  frog  and  an  11-ft.  guard  rail,  the  No. 
8  turnout  being  adopted  because  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
any  of  these  tracks  will  be  used  for  high  speed  movements. 
As  the  work  progressed  a  ground-throw  siwtch  stand  was 
determined  upon  and  also  No.  8  single  and  double-slip 
switches,  with  the  alinement  according  to  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  typical  layout,  as  given 
in  Vol.    17  of  the  Proceedings  for   1916.     The  sovernment 
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16-ft.   6-in.   Split   Switch 

also  called  for  additional  turnouts  for  No.  12  and  No.  6 
frogs  and  also  for  a  number  of  crossings  of  angles  of  45, 
60,  75  and  90  deg. 

Turnouts   Involve  New   Fe.-^tures 

One  of  the  drawings  shows  a  standard  16  ft.  6  in.  switch 
in  which  the  switch  and  stock  rails  are  supported  on  pressed 
steel  slide  plates,  5s  'i^-  thick  by  6  in.  wide,  with  pressed 
risers  and  with  shoulders  to  hold  a  pressed  steel  rail  brace. 
(The  manufacturers  were  given  the  alternative  of  providing 
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yi-in.  slide  plates  with  solid  braces  of  malleable  iron.)  Two 
l4-in.  by  2J/2-in.  connecting  rods  are  attached  to  the  switch 
rails  with  pressed  steel  open  side  pockets.  The  switch  rail 
is  braced  by  %-in.  reinforcing  bars,  13  ft.  5  in.  long.  The 
throw  is  5  in.  and  the  heel  distance  6J4  in. 

The  frog  embodies  a  number  of  interesting  features.  It 
is  built  of  standard  80-lb.  rail  with  caist  iron  throat  blocks, 
rolled  steel  fillers  and  a  heel  riser  made  of  a  rail  with  the 
head  and  base  pressed  to  the  desired  shape.  The  design 
of  the  point  is  a  special  feature.  The  web  and  base  of  the 
point  rail  extend  4  in.  beyond  the  actual  point,  the  head 
being  cut  away  on  a  curve  of  15-in.  radius.  This  arrange- 
ment has  the  advantage  that  an  additional  bolt  can  be  passed 
through  the  point  rail  and  the  fillers  and  it  eliminates  the 
notches  in  the  tillers  at  the  point  of  frog.     Another  effective 


•^i"\^Rolled  sfeel  filler 4" long.   CasI  iron  flare  block)  fig 

Section  A  A  Section  BB 

Details  of  the  11-ft.  Guard  Rail 

detail  is  the  planing  of  the  flares  in  the  heads  of  the  wing 
rails  in  place  of  producing  the  flare  by  bending  the  entire 
rail.  The  advantages  of  this  are  that  the  standard  rolled 
fillers  can  extend  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  thereby  eliminating 
the  foot  guard  and  that  additional  strength  is  secured  by 
the  use  of  bolts  near  the  extreme  end  of  the  wings.  The 
length  of  the  frog  is  13  ft.  6  in.;  the  bolts  are  of  IJ^  in. 
open  hearth  steel;  the  throat  distance  is  1%  in.  to  2J4  in. 
and  the  flangeway  is  1J4  in.  wide. 

The  guard  rail  was  made  11  ft.  long  to  secure  three  of 
them  from  a  33-ft.  rail.  It  has  a  compound  flare,  the  main 
flare  being  y,  in.  in  two  feet  and  the  end  flare  134  in.  in 


plete  with  bolts  and  fillers  in  place  and  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  loss  of  any  parts. 

Drawings  were  also  prepared  for  a  standard  No.  8  turn- 
out and  a  No.  8  crossover.  These  correspond  very  closely 
to  the  standard  plans  given  in  the  ]\Ianual  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association.  The  lead,  tie  spacing 
and  other  principal  dimensions  are  identical,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  ties  of  the  government  turnout  and  crossover  are  6 
in.  sliorter  than  those  shown  on  the  American  Railwav  En- 


Compromise  Joint  for  25-lb.  A.  S.  C.  E.  and  80-lb.  A.  R.  A. 
Type  B  Rails 

gineering  Association  plans.     The  standard  switch  stand  is     ' 
of  the  dwarf,  parallel,  ground-throw,  Mansfield  type,  with- 
out provision  for  switch  locks.     The  cover  casting  bears  the 
marking  1917,  U.S.A. 

The   Crossings   Are    Interch.^ngeable 

In    connection    with    the    crossings    an    intricate    problem 
arose   from   the   fact   that   the  government   engineers   could 


No.  8     Rigid  Frog 


one  foot.  The  guard  rail  is  secured  to  the  running  rail  by 
four  IJ/^-in.  bolts  with  cast  iron  flare  blocks  at  the  end  and 
rolled  steel  fillers  4  in.  long  for  the  intermediate  bolts.  The 
use  of  guard  railclamps  was  considered  when  the  design 
was  Vjeing  made  but  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  employ  them  for  the  service  imposed  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  might  arise  from  the  loss  of  loose  parts  of  clamps. 
With  the  type  selected,  the  guard  rail  can  be  shipped  com- 


not  definitely  determine  the  number  which  should  be  right 
hand  or  left  hand,  the  principal  crossing  requirements  be- 
ing for  the  passage  of  narrow  gage  tracks  over  those  of 
standard  gage.  In  consequence  of  this  situation  it  was 
deemed  highly  desirable  to  work  out  some  scheme  by  which 
the  crossings  could  be  made  reversible,  that  is,  designed  in 
such  a  way  that  tliey  could  be  changed  from  right  to  left 
hand  by  a  reassembling  of  the  pieces,     .\fter  a  study  of  the 
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problem,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  this  could  only 
be  solved  in  a  practical  way  by  making  the  angular  cross- 
ings of  cast  manganese  steel.  In  general  it  was  the  idea  in 
connection  with  this  track  work  that  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  service  did  not  demand  the  use  of  manganese  steel, 
but  owing  to  the  peculiar  problem  imposed  in  the  crossings 
an  exception  was  made  in  that  case. 

One  of  the  drawings  shows  the  details  of  the  60-deg. 
crossing  and  illustrates  how  the  special  requirements  were 
secured.  Each  crossing  consists  of  two  manganese  steel  end 
frogs  and  two  manganese  steel  side  frogs.  The  interior 
arms  of  these  frogs  are  of  such  length  that,  when  directly 
connected,  they  produce  a  complete  crossing  of  one  narrow 
gage  (60  cm.)  track  over  another.  However,  two  sets  of 
connecting  rails  are  provided  with  each  crossing,  each  con- 
necting rail  consisting  of  a  running  rail,  guard  rail  and 
filler.     When  these  are  inserted  between  the  frosrs  on  the 


Reversible  Manganese  Crossing 

rails  of  one  track,  the  crossing  becomes  standard  gage  for 
the  opposing  track.  The  crossing  can  be  made  right  hand 
or  left  hand,  depending  upon  which  pair  of  the  rails  these 
connecting  rails  are  inserted  in.  By  procuring  two  more 
sets  of  connecting  rails  the  crossing  can  be  made  standard 
gage  for  both  tracks. 

It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  narrow  gage  track  used  in 
France  will  be  of  the  portable  type  fabricated  in  sections 
with  steel  ties,  each  section  of  track  having  square  ends.  To 
facilitate  the  connection  of  such  tracks  to  the  crossings  the 
exterior  arms  of  the  crossings  are  fitted  with  short  sections 
of  rail  of  such  length  that  square  ends  are  secured,  when 
either  or  both  tracks  are  for  narrow  gage. 

The  crossings  were  detailed  to  correspond  to  80-lb. 
A.  R.  A.,  type  B  rail  and  as  connections  must  be  made  in 
the  narrow  gage  track  to  25-lb.  A.  S.  C.  E.  rail,  four  sets 
of  compromise  joints  were  provided  with  each  crossing. 
This  unusual  jump  in  the  sizes  of  rail  called  for  the  de- 
sign of  a  compromise  joint  that  is  rather  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  it  is  shown  in  one  of  the  drawings. 


Slip  Switches 
In  the  single  and  double  slip  switch  designs,  the  frogs 
and  switches  are  duplicates  of  those  for  the  standard  No. 
8  turnout.  The  plan  also  provides  that  the  joint  in  the 
stock  rails  coincide  with  the  heel  of  the  switch  rail  so  that 
the  two  joints  can  be  made  with  the  use  of  a  common  22-in. 
cast  iron  heel  block.  Provision  against  rail  creeping  is 
made  by  means  of  a  J^-in.  by  2-in.  by  4-ft.  4-in.  anti- 
creeper  attached  to  this  joint  and  extending  over  three  ties. 
The  knuckle  rails  and  movable  points  are  reinforced  with 
easer  rails.  Both  the  double  and  single  slip  switches  are 
provided  with  double  hand  throw  devices  interlocked  to  in- 
sure that  the  movable  points  will  be  in  proper  position 
for  the  routing  given  by  the  position  of  the  switch  point. 


THE  RECONSIGNMENT  PRIVILEGE 

By  H.  W.  Johnson 

Superintendent  Freight  Loss  and  Damage  Claims,  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco 

That  the  reconsignment  privilege  granted  by  carriers  in 
their  tariffs  is  a  pernicious  form  of  rebate  is  a  statement 
which  is  hardly  justiiiable — that  it  has  become  a  part  of  the 
commercial  customs  of  the  country  or  rather  a  commercial 
necessity,  is  well  taken.  That  the  reconsignment  privilege 
is  abused  very  frequently  and,  in  fact,  so  often  that  it  is  a 
distinct  detriment  to  the  shipping  public  and  the  railroads 
throughout  the  country  is  a  fact  which  anyone  dealing  with 
the  various  phases  of  this  subject  during  the  past  few  years 
will  not  deny.  In  order  to  set  forth  the  abuses  to  which  this 
privilege  has  been  subjected,  it  is  first  necessary  to  outline 
what  may  reasonably  be  considered  the  intent  and  legitimate 
purpose  of  the  privilege,  which  I  believe  is  fairly  stated  in 
lf>^  following : 

(1)  Time  consumed  in  transit  is  saved  to  the  shipper. 
Under  the  reconsignment  privilege,  shipments  may  be  for- 
warded in  the  general  direction  of  the  market,  billed  to  the 
shipper  or  his  agent  as  the  consignee,  thus  the  shipper,  in- 
stead of  holding  his  product  at  the  point  of  origin,  has  it  at 
or  en  route  to  the  market  where  the  prospective  purchaser 
may  inspect  it,  thus  facilitating  sale,  having  shipments  at 
point  where  delivery  may  be  made  promptly  and  incidental- 
ly relieving  the  shipper's  warehou.'^e  or  storage  facilities. 

(2)  Through  the  reconsignment  privilege,  shippers  are 
enabled  to  dispose  to  a  good  advantage  of  shipments  that 
are  refused  at  destination  through  no  fault  of  the  shipper 
or  carriers. 

(3)  By  the  privilege  of  reconsignment,  in  the  issuing  of 
exchange  bills  of  lading,  shippers  and  consignees  are  en- 
abled to  conceal  the  name  of  either  the  shipper  or  the  con- 
signee  as  well  as  the  source  of  supply  or  the  location  of  the 
demand. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  practices  contrary  to  these 
are  abuses  of  the  reconsignment  privilege,  such  as: 

(1)  Holding  shipments  in  cars  an  unreasonable  length  of 
time  after  arrival  at  destination  for  purpose  of  speculation 
on  rising  markets. 

(2)  The  intention  of  the  application  of  certain  rates  may 
be  defeated  and  a  monetary  advantage  may  be  realized  in 
some  instances,  which  was  not  contemplated  when  the 
reconsignment  privilege  was  published  and  the  rates  were 
made,  in  the  following  manner: 

Where  tariffs  allow  certain  commodities  the  privilege  of 
intermediate  markets,  for  instance,  live  stock,  which  unloads 
at  a  given  stock  yards  ostensibly  for  feed  and  rest  and  for 
the  privilege  of  the  market,  are  forwarded  to  destination  by 
change  of  waybill  heading  and  on  through  rate.    The  abuse 

•This  is  one  of  the  papers  submitted  in  the  Reconsignment  Privilege 
Contest.     The  two  prize  winning  papers  have  previously  been   published. 
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may  consist  of  live  stock  having  actually  been  sold  and  no 
record  thereof  given  to  the  railroad  company,  or  substitut- 
ing other  live  stock  in  place  of  the  original  shipments. 

A  broker  at  a  given  concentrating  point  purchases  a  ship- 
ment for  a  client  in  another  city  and  reconsigns  the  ship- 
ment that  has  arrived  at  the  concentrating  point  to  the  final 
purchaser,  on  basis  of  the  through  rate,  which  in  many  in- 
stances is  the  same  rate  as  that  which  has  already  accrued 
up  to  the  point  of  reconsignment ;  the  broker  can  thus  make 
a  profit  on  what  would  have  been  the  local  rate  to  the 
ultimate  destination,  provided  shipment  had  actually  been 
purchased  at  the  reconsigning  point,  and  reshipped  under 
new  contract  to  final  destination.  This  occurs  on  such  com- 
modities as  grain  and  hay. 

(.5)  Under  the  reconsignment  privilege  on  shipper's  order 
shipments,  a  broker  may  do  business  on  capital  invested  in 
shipments  that  are  in  transit  and  have  not  been  actually  sold 
to  the  consignee  by  drawing  draft  upon  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser and  in  case  original  purchaser  does  not  accept  ship- 
ment, the  reconsignment  privilege  permits  the  broker  to 
draw  another  draft  upon  another  prospect. 

(4)  During  the  past  few  years,  since  the  carriers  have 
undertaken  to  enforce  rules  and  regulations  between  them- 
selves governing  the  use  of  cars  in  accordance  with  the 
ownership  of  the  equipment,  permitting  them  to  be  loaded 
only  in  the  direction  of  the  car  owners,  the  reconsignment 
privilege  has  enabled  shippers  to  defeat  these  regulations  in 
a  great  many  instances  by  billing  shipments  to  a  point  to 
which  they  are  allowed  to  be  loaded,  then  change  the  final 
destination,  contrary  to  the  regulations  referred  to,  which 
privilege  cannot  be  denied  to  shippers  under  reconsignment 
tariffs. 

A  specific  instance  that  has  come  to  my  attention  recently 
of  what  might  be  termed  an  abuse  or  at  any  rate  a  ver}- 
excessive  use  of  the  reconsigning  privilege  is  a  carload  of 
potatoes  billed  from  A,  a  point  in  the  far  West  on  road  A, 
February  15,  arrived  at  B,  first  destination  on  road  B, 
February  23;  reconsigned  February  26,  arrived  at  C,  second 
destination  on  road  C,  March  1;  reconsigned  March  7,  ar- 
rived at  D,  third  destination  on  road  C,  March  9;  recon- 
signed March  10,  arrived  at  E,  fourth  destination  on  road 
C,  March  11;  reconsigned  March  14,  arrived  at  F,  fifth 
destination  on  road  D,  March  16;  unloaded  March  23. 
This  shijnnent  occupied  the  car  36  days,  during  which  time, 
it  was  held  for  reconsignment  an  aggregate  of  20  days.  I 
believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  $10  demurrage 
was  assessed  during  the  entire  time,  allowing  for  free  time 
and  time  to  transmit  notice  to  the  shipper  and  secure  dis- 
position in  each  case.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  tariffs 
of  none  of  the  railroads  in  question  provided  for  a  recon- 
signing charge. 

The  result  of  abuses  of  reconsigning  privilege  as  stated 
are  obvious,  and  consist  principally  of  the  following: 

Holding  cars  out  of  service  unduly,  for  which  only  a 
nominal  charge  for  demurrage  or  car  service  can  be  made. 
Kven  the  demurrage  charges  are  defeated  by  the  abuses  of 
reconsigning  privilege  in  that  the  shipper  may,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  time  in  transit,  name  several  destinations,  and 
have  car  set  out  at  each  destination.  The  shipper  is  re- 
leased from  any  payment  of  any  car  demurrage  charges  by 
giving  another  destination  within  24  hours  after  he  is  noti- 
fied that  shipment  has  reached  last  named  destination. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  han- 
dling of  fruit  and  vegetables  on  which  there  is  no  reconsign- 
ing charge.  Delay  is  also  accomplished  after  car  reaches 
destination  by  simply  having  car  re-switched  a  number  of 
times,  paying  a  nominal  charge  for  the  switching  service, ' 
which  is  far  less  than  the  advantage  accruing  through  delay 
necessary  to  switching  cars  across  and  through  terminals, 
which  are  sometimes  congested,  requiring  considerable  time. 
This  is  especially  true  on  rising  markets.     In  this  connec- 


tion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  holds  the  view 
that,  without  specific  qualification,  the  term  "Reconsign- 
ment" includes  changes  in  destination,  routing  or  consignee 
(Administrative  Rule  7).  Thus  consignees  are  allowed 
additional  free  time  under  the  demurrage  rules  when  cars 
are  held  for  any  of  these  purposes. 

This  result  is  naturally  accompanied  by  the  further  far- 
reaching  and  expensive  detriment  of  unduly  occupying  rail- 
road tracks  and  terminal  facilities  which  should  instead  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built.  Another 
result  of  these  abuses  is  the  extra  handling  of  cars  in  switch- 
ing out  of  and  into  trains  at  reconsigning  points  and  shift- 
ing to  and  from  designated  tracks  in  terminals,  including 
the  expense  incident  thereto. 

The  final  result  of  these  abuses  is  to  occupy  railroad 
facilities  unduly,  thus  limiting  them  for  service  for  which 
they  were  intended,  and  causing  inconvenience  to  the  ship- 
ping public  and  loss  to  the  railroads. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  these  abuses  is  two- 
fold, first  the  construction  of  the  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning, which,  however,  is  not  necessarily  faiilty,  but  im- 
practicable of  application  to  all  conditions;  second,  the 
small  amount  charged  or  the  absence  of  charge  for  recon- 
signment, for  switching,  and  car  handling  incident  thereto 
as  well  as  for  demurrage  and  track  rental  while  cars  are 
held  for  reconsignment. 

In  connection  with  the  former,  every  condition  should  be 
set  forth  (some  of  which  are  not  now  covered)  in  the  rules 
and  regulations,  in  order  that  an  adequate  charge  may  be 
puljlished  to  cover. 

In  connection  with  the  latter,  there  is  no  charge  for  re- 
consignment of  fruit  and  vegetables  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country;  there  is  no  reconsignment  charge  for  coal  and  cer- 
tain other  commodities  when  reconsigning  orders  are  given 
before  shipments  reach  destination,  or  within  a  specified 
time  thereafter. 

Reconsignment  cliarges  that  are  made  are  entirely  inade- 
quate to  cover  the  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  a  penalty  that 
should  in  my  opinion  be  imposed  upon  practices  that  are 
apparently  unjustified.  Switching  charges  at  terminals  are 
generally  so  low  that  it  is  very  often  profitable  for  the  con- 
signee to  have  his  shipment  re-switched  a  number  of. times 
in  order  to  gain  the  'time  necessary  to  handle  the  car  through 
terminals.  The  time  allowed  under  car  demurrage  rules  free 
of  charge,  on  cars  held  for  reconsignment  or  re-switching,  is 
very  often  too  great,  especially  when  connected  with  other 
free  time.  The  demurrage  charge  itself  on  cars  held  for  re- 
consignment is  entirely  too  low. 

The  remedy  necessary  to  reduce  the  reconsigning  privilege 
to  a  point  where  it  will  best  serve  the  shipping  public  is  an 
adequate  charge  for  services  rendered  in  connection  there- 
with, including  reconsigning  charge,  switching  charge,  car 
demurrage  charge,  etc.  Such  charges,  in  order  to  prevent 
or  at  least  discourage  some  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  re- 
consigning privilege  is  subject,  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  place  a  heavy  penalty  upon  those  aljuses,  as  for  instance, 
a  charge  equal  to  twice  the  ordinary  charge  should  be  made 
for  a  second  reconsigning;  demurrage  rates  on  cars  held  for 
reconsigning  should  be  much  higher  than  the  rates  appli- 
cable to  cars  held  for  loading  and  unloading,  especially  after 
the  first  24  hours,  and  should  be  graduated  to  a  higher  scale 
each  day  thereafter,  until  cars  are  released ;  each  abuse, 
where  ]xissible,  sliould  be  taken  care  of  in  a  like  manner. 


Ties  Bought  in  Can.\da  in  1916.— A  total  of  7,572.878 
ties  were  bought  by  Canadian  railways  in  1916,  according 
to  a  bulletin  of  the  Interior  Department's  Forestry  Branch, 
based  on  reports  received  from  34  companies.  The  average 
value  was  42  cents  a  tie  as  compared  with  7,399,753  ties 
bought  in  1915  at  an  average  of  44  cents  a  tie. 


The  Railway  Situation  in  Russia 

Henry  Miller,  of   the    Railway  Advisory    Commission, 
Describes    Conditions    and    Gives    Recommendations 


A  MUCH  more  optimistic  view  of  the  Russian  railway 
situation  than  that  which  has  become  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  has  been  brought  to  this  country  by 
Henry  Miller,  formerly  operating  vice-president  of  the  Wa- 
bash, who  went  to  Russia  in  June  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Railway  Advisory  Commission,  and  has  just  returned 
with  a  report.  The  commission,  of  which  John  F.  Stevens 
is  chairman,  was  accredited  by  the  State  Department  and  was 
sent  to  Russia  to  advise  with  and  assist  in  every  practicable 
way  in  the  handling  of  the  grave  transportation  problems 
which  the  war  had  thrust  upon  the  Russian  railway  system. 
It  has  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  situation,  made 
many  suggestions  for  im]3 roved  methods  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Russian  railway  authorities  and  has  arranged 
for  the  despatch  of  railway  materials  and  supplies  from  this 
country  to  Russia.  At  its  recommendation,  the  Russian 
Railway  Service  Corps,  consisting  of  .550  experienced  rail- 
way operating  and  mechanical  officials,  has  been  recruited 
in  this  country  under  the  direction  of  S.  M.  Felton,  director 
general  of  railways,  and  sent  to  Russia  to  assist  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  and  to  act  as  instructors  to  Russian 
railway  men  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  more  efficient 
operating  organization. 

Some  interesting  information  regarding  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Russian  lines  and  the  commission's  recommen- 
dations were  given  by  Mr.  Miller  in  an  interview  with  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  while  he  was  in  Washington  last  week 
making  his  reports  to  the  railway  and  governmental  authori- 
ties. 

Physical  PRt)PERTY  Excellent 

"Russia  is  blessed  with  abundant  crops  and  ample  live 
stock  and  other  foods  and  has  resources  beyond  conception," 
said  Mr.  Miller.  "The  fear  that  the  railways  will  fail  to 
keep  the  army  and  civil  population  supplied  is  unfounded 
and  has  been  dispelled  by  the  American  Railway  Commis- 
sion, who,  after  full  investigation,  during  which  the  track, 
locomotives,  cars  and  other  facilities  of  the  main  trunk  lines 
were  examined,  became  convinced  that  by  supplementing 
and  reinforcing  the  operating  department,  together  with  the 
additional  locomotives,  cars  and  spare-  parts  now  arriving 
from  America,  the  transportation  system  of  Russia  will  ful- 
fill all  reasonable  requirements.  The  condition  of  the  rail- 
ways has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Like  our  own,  they  are 
at  present  overtaxed  with  unusual  traffic,  but  in  many  re- 
spects they  are  quite  all  right  and  their  physical  property 
and   terminals   are  excellent. 

"For  instance,  Moscow,  the  'Hub'  of  the  nation,  has  a  well 
constructed  belt  line  that  has  no  superior  anywhere,  encirc- 
ling the  whole  city  connecting  the  nine  railways  radiating 
from  there  like  .spokes  in  a  wheel,  with  commodious  inter- 
change yards  at  all  intersections  and  no  congestion  of  traffic 
of  any  consequence  to  interfere  with  the  free  movement  of 
trains. 

"The  reports  showing  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
locomotives  'sick'  on  the  Russian  railways  is  a  fiction  of 
the  statistics  largely,  caused  by  the  order  to  classify  as  'sick' 
those  needing  repairs  requiring  witlulrawal  from  service  12 
hours  or  more,  thus  including  mere  running  repairs.  .\ 
rational  analysis  of  the  situation  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way reveals  not  exceeding  15  per  cent  of  the  locomotives 
'sick'  under  a  proper  classification  based  on  the  practice  of 
American  railways." 

The  commission  arrived  in  Petrograd  on   [une  1,>  after  a 


ride  of  6,000  miles  over  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  from 
Vladivostok  and  its  members  were  then  taken  on  a  trip  over 
the  railway  lines  in  the  heart  of  European  Russia,  from 
Petrograd  to  Mo-scow,  south  into  the  coal  fields  and  back  by 
way  of  Kiev,  this  circuit  taking  them  into  the  territory  just 
back  of  the  fighting  front.  The  first  problem  undertaken 
was  to  work  out  a  j)lan  for  expediting  the  transportation  of 
supplies  into  Petrograd  and  to  the  army,  and  the  next  task 
was  to  arrange  for  the  movement  of  coal  into  the  city  of 
Moscow,  a  great  traffic  center  served  by  nine  railroads,  and 
Warsaw. 

Operating  Methods  Reorganized 

"As  far  as  the  railways  are  concerned,"  said  Mr.  Miller 
"we  found  the  great  problem  to  be  a  question  of  ojjeration. 
The  physical  properties  are  all  right.  As  one  of  the  first 
steps,  we  arranged  to  divide  the  railroads  into  divisions  of 
approximately  300  miles,  each  in  charge  of  a  superintendent 
and  a  staff  of  13  assistants,  including  trainmasters,  train 
despatches,  master  mechanics,  traveling  engineers,  etc.,  in 
order  to  provide  the  close  supervision  necessar}-  to  promote 
efficiency.  We  found  that  their  practice  was  to  operate  their 
engines  and  crews  on  short  turn-around  trips.  The  men 
were  assigned  to  their  engines,  which  practice  resulted  in 
a  very  small  mileage  for  each  locomotive,  because  when  the 
men  needed  rest  or  laid  off  on  account  of  sickness  or  for 
other  causes  the  engine  was  also  taken  out  of  service.  By 
a  plan  of  pooling  the  men  and  their  engines  the  locomotive 
mileage  was  immediately  doubled  and  the  capacity  for  han- 
(Uiiig  traffic  was  largely  increased,  so  that  it  ijecame  possible 
with  the  existing  power  and  facilities  to  clear  up  most  of  the 
congestion  by  the  end  of  August.  The  railways  are  now 
clear  and  effective  operations  have  been  established  over  the 
whole  system. 

Equipment 

"Russia  has  approximately  50,000  miles  of  railroad,  of 
which  about  60  per  cent  is  owned  by  the  government  and 
about  40  per  cent  privately  owned.  The  railroads  have 
about  20,000  IfK^omotives,  whose  average  age  is  24  years, 
most  of  them  being  compounds,  .^bout  10  per  cent  are  wood- 
burning,  5  per  cent  oil-burning  and  the  balance  coal-burning. 
They  have  an  average  tractive  force  of  18,000  lb.  We  found 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  locomotives  in  bad  order.  They 
also  have  580,000  freight  cars  of  an  average  capacitv  of 
about  16  tons,  of  which  we  found  about  8  per  cent  in  bad 
order.  The  freight  cars,  both  on  the  government  lines  and 
the  privately-owned  lines,  are  pooled  and  handled  by  a 
central  car  distributing  office  at  Petrograd.  The  practice  is 
to  apportion  a  certain  number  of  cars  monthly  to  each  of 
the  lines  based  upon  their  traffic  requirements  as  determined 
by  previous  experience. 

"About  20  per  cent  of  their  freight  cars  have  brakes  and 
only  the  13,000  American-i)uilt  cars  are  equipped  with  air- 
brakes. Braking  is  done  by  hand,  the  practice  being  to  use 
a  brake  van  for  every  fifth  car  in  a  train  and  to  station  a 
brakeman  at  each  brake. 

'"The  Trans-Siberian  line,  including  a  detour  line  just 
constructed  via  the  Amur  river,  is  practically  all  doul)le- 
tracked  from  Vladivo,stok  to  Omsk,  a  distance  of  about  4,000 
miles.  At  Omsk  the  line  divides  in  the  form  of  a  V  with 
branches  extending  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  the  traffic 
is  correspondingly  divided,  so  the  Trans-Siberian  line  is 
practically  equivalent  to  a  complete  double  track  line. 

"The  Russian   railroads   are  operated   after   the   German 
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system,  which  differs  from  the  American  system  in  that 
train  movements  are  not  governed  by  time  tables  or  train 
schedules,  but  trains  are  classified  and  tlieir  rights  on  the 
road  are  governed  by  the  conductors  and  enginemen.  Time 
tables  are  only  for  the  information  of  the  public.  There  are 
no  train  rules  or  other  operating  rules  corresponding  to  the 
American  code  of  train  rules  and  no  train  orders  are  issued 
except  for  slow  orders.  Trains  are  operated  by  the  staff 
system  on  single  track  and  by  the  telegraph  manual  block 
system  on  double  track.  The  absolute  block  system  is  used 
in  spacing  trains. 

"There  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  what  in  America 
is  termed  the  operating  department,  and  it  is  this  void  that 
the  American  commission  has  attempted  to  fill  in  order  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  railways.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  the  corps  of  350  experienced  railroad  men  from 
the  United  States  has  been  sent  to  Russia  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  commission  and  to  act  as 
instructors  to  the  Russian  railway  men  in  American  railway 
operating  methods.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  means  it  will 
be  possible  to  build  up  an  efficient  organization  from  among 
the  Russian  railway  men  themselves." 
R.MLWAY  Age  Gazette  Patriotic  War  Number  Used 
AS  Handbook 
TSIr.  IMiller  took  occasion  to  make  some  flattering  com- 
ments upon  the  Patriotic  War  Number  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette,  which  was  issued  on  June  22.  "The  Railway 
.Age  Gazette  War  Number  was  used  as  a  handbook  by  the 
American  Railway  Commission,"  Mr.  Miller  said.  "Many 
of  the  things  that  were  set  out  as  being  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  American  railways  were  similar  to 
those  advocated  by  the  commission  for  the  Russian  railways. 
Special  Commissioner  Oustrougoff,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Provisional  Government  to  put  our  recommendations 
into  effect,  read  it  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  requested 
that  he  be  permitted  to  keep  the  copy  for  his  information 
and  guidance,  his  intention  being  to  have  some  of  the  arti- 
cles translated  for  distribution  and  use  on  the  Russian 
railways." 

Manv  of  the  recommendations  and  findings  of  the  com- 
mission are  set  forth  in  a  "Fourth  of  July  proclamation" 
issued  by  the  commission  at  Petrograd  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  to  the  Russian  people  a  message  regarding  its  pur- 
pose and  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
co-operate. 

This  statement  was  as  follows: 

The  Commission's  Proclamation  to  the  Russian 
People 

"The  United  States  Railway  Advisory  Commission  is 
accredited  i^y  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  to 
its  ally  Russia.  The  object  of  the  commission  is,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  advise  with  and  to  assist  in  every  practicable 
way  in  the  handling  of  the  grave  transportation  problems 
which  the  war  against  a  common  enemy  has  thrust  upon 
the  railways  of  Russia. 

"It  seems  fitting  that  upon  this,  the  anniversary  of  our 
natal  day  of  Independence,  this  commission  should  convey 
to  the  people  of  Russia  a  message  declaring  not  only  its  pur- 
pose l)ut  also  something  as  to  what  it  has  accomplished  and 
wliich  it  is  believed  will  cheer  the  nation  and  convince  it 
that  the  United  States  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  its 
great  ally  in  the  prosecution  to  a  successful  conclusion  of 
the  war  against  the  venomous  enemy  of  democratic  free- 
dom. 

"The  commission  has  been  in  Russia  about  five  weeks. 
During  this  time  it  has  met  with  the  officials  of  the  Russian 
railway's  and  has  discussed  fully  and  freely  the  various 
prol)lems  confronting  the  railways.  It  has  been  met  ever}-- 
■where  and  at  all  times  with  the  utmost  spirit  of  cordiality 


and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  officials.  It  has  found, 
what  was  no  surprise  to  it,  that  as  masters  of  technique  the 
Russian  railway  officials  have  no  superiors  in  the  world. 
It  has  found  that  in  many  ways  their  practices  are  among 
the  best  and  that  from  a  basic  standpoint  the  Russian  rail- 
ways are  intrinsically  sound — backed  as  they  are  by  the 
enormous  latent  resources  and  the  vast  population  of  this 
wonderful  countr}'. 

"At  the  same  time,  it  believes  that  a  judicious  mingling 
of  the  ix'St  Russian  and  American  railway  practices  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  railways  of  Russia,  and  in  this  be- 
lief vour  officials  are  in  hearty  accord  and  have  given  their 
approval  to  the  following  suggestions  made  by  this  com- 
mission : 

"An  improved  system  of  train  operation,  a  better  divi- 
sional organization,  whereby  closer  supervision  can  be  main- 
tained, and  a  revision  of  engine  runs  whereby  a  greater 
capacity  of  each  engine  and  car  can  be  obtained,  resulting 
in  an  improvement  in  the  movement  of  traffic. 

"The  construction  of  locomotive  erecting  shops  at  Vladi- 
vostok where  the  immense  number  of  locomotives  coming 
from  the  United  States  can  be  erected  and  put  into  service 
much  more  speedily  than  has  been  the  practice  heretofore. 
"The  working  day  and  night  of  all  locomotive  repair 
shops  so  that  the  great  number  of  out  of  repair  locomotives 
may  be  reduced  and  that  they  may  be  put  into  service  where 
they  are  so  urgently  needed. 

"That  the  'per  diem'  rate,  or  charges  of  one  railway 
against  another  for  the  use  of  cars,  be  doubled,  and  that 
also  the  charge  for  holding  cars  for  loading  or  unloading 
he  doubled.  This  to  insure  prompt  handling  and  release  of 
cars  in  a  reasonable  time. 

"That  a  supply  department  under  a  general  .storekeeper 
be  installed,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  distribution  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  and  sup- 
plies needed  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  roads, 
the  duties  of  such  officer  to  include  the  reclamation  of  worn 
material  and  the  reissuing  of  such  as  may  be  found  service- 
able. 

"But  the  great  imperative  immediate  necessity  which  con- 
fronts the  railways  of  Russia  to  enable  them  to  not  only 
maintain  its  armies  at  the  front,  but  also  to  support  in  com- 
fort its  civil  population,  w-ho  equally  with  its  soldiers  are 
fighting  the  great  battle  for  freedom,  is  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  locomotives  and  freight  cars.  On  this  point 
the  commission  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  railway  offi- 
cials and  with  the  Russian  people.  To  the  end  that  this 
absolutely  necessary  want  shall  be  supplied  as  quickly  as 
can  be  done,  this  commission  has  cabled  the  Administration 
at  Washington  advising  the  immediate  construction  of  2,500 
locomotives  and  40,000  freight  cars  to  be  added  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Russian  railways. 

"This  means,  of  course,  an  extension  of  credit  by  the 
United  States  to  Russia  of  some  750  million  roubles.  This 
matter  has  no  commercial  aspect  for  the  commission  has 
pledged  what  to  it  is  dearer  than  family  or  life  itself,  the 
good  faith  and  honor  of  its  country. 

"The  commission  has  under  further  consideration  the  fur- 
nishing of  raw  material,  tools  and  shop  machiner}-  to  any 
extent  that  may  be  found  advisable  after  careful  considera- 
tion witli  the  Russian  officials,  and  stands  ready  to  aid  with 
its  advice  and  counsel  in  any  and  all  matters  wherein  it  may 
be  requested. 

"In  closing,  it  desires  to  express  its  hearty  appreciation 
of  the  aid  given  it  by  the  efficient  Minister  of  Ways  of  Com- 
munication and  his  staff  of  able  assistants.  It  knows  that 
in  their  hands  the  future  of  the  Russian  railways  is  secure 
and  it  believes  with  the  aid  and  material  assistance  which 
the  United  States  is  giving  to  its  great  .\lly,  that  Russia  will 
continue  to  sustain  its  part  in  the  desperate  struggle  for  free- 
dom which  is  now  convulsing  the  world." 


Refrigerator  Cars  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

The  Insulation  Applied  Without  Intervening  Air  Spaces ; 
A  Free  Circulation  of  Air  Permitted  Around  the  Ice 


THE  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  recently  constructed  in  its 
own  shops  some  refrigerator  cars  that  contain  many 
interesting  and  new  features  of  design.  Contrary  to 
the  customary  practice  the  insulation  throughout  the  car  is 
applied  without  any  air  space  between  the  different  layers. 
The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  eliminate  the  so-called 
dead-air  space  and  to  better  support  the  insulation.  It  has 
been  found  that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  tight  car  with 
the  layers  of  insulation  separated,  because  of  the  constant 
weaving  of  the  car  and  further  that  the  only  real  dead-air 
space  is  in  the  insulation  itself.  By  applying  the  various 
layers  of  the  insulation  directly  on  themselves  the  construc- 


heat  is  absorbed  through  the  car  walls.  The  bulkhead  is  in- 
sulated so  that  it  too  will  not  transmit  heat  to  the  ice, 
but  instead  will  guide  the  cold  air  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
car  for  circulation.  The  insulated  bulkhead  is  of  further 
benefit  in  that  it  prevents  to  a  large  extent,  the  condensation 
of  moisture  on  the  car  side  of  the  bulkliead  which  is  liable 
to  spoil  the  material  placed  against  it. 

These  refrigerator  cars  are  of  70,000  lb.  capacity  and 
weigh  54,800  lb.  They  have  the  following  general  dimen- 
sions : 

Length  inside   39  ft. 

Length  between  ice  bo.\es 33  ft. 

Length  of  outside  over  body 40  ft. 

Width  over  siding 9  ft. 

Width  inside 8  ft. 

Width  at   caves 9  ft. 

Maximum  width  over  side  ladders 9  ft. 

Height  inside,  floor  to  ceiling 7  ft. 

Height  from  rail  to  top  of  brake  shaft 13   ft. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  trucks 31   ft. 

Wheel  base  of  truck 5  ft. 

Size    of   journals 5  in. 

IleiRht   from   rail   to   top  of  floor 4  ft. 

Width  of  side  door  olicning 4  ft. 

Length   over   end  sill   channels 41   ft. 

Length    ovtr    striking   casting 42  ft. 

C.-VR  Framing 
The  underframe  was  furnished  by  the  Ralston  Steel  Car 
(  ompany.     It  is  made  entirely  of  steel,  consisting  of  pressed 
md  rolled  shapes.     The  center  sill  is  a  fish-belly  girder  2 
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Sections  Through  the  Ice  Bunkers,  Showing  the  Insulated  Bulkhead 


tion  of  the  car  is  less  complicated  and  the  insulation  can 
be  better  supported  and  it  will  not  deteriorate  as  rapidly. 

A  careful  study  of  refrigerator  car  design  has  also  shown 
that  the  material  in  a  car  will  be  better  refrigerated  if  the 
air  in  the  car  has  a  direct  and  positive  circulation.  To  ob- 
tain this  the  bulkhead  of  the  ice  chamber  was  made  solid 
with  ample  openings  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  the  load  is 
held  above  the  floor  on  racks.  To  obtain  greater  effective- 
ness from  the  ice,  a  wire  netting  is  provided  to  hold  it  which 
permits  a  free  circulation  of  the  air  around  it.  With  the 
ice  thus  held  awav  from  the  sides  and  end  of  the  car,  less 


ft.  4  in.  deep  at  the  center  and  \l-y\  in.  deep  at  the  ends. 
The  webs  are  of  '4  '"■  plate,  flanged  outward  at  the  top  to 
receive  the  coverplate.  They  e.xtend  a  short  distance  back 
of  the  body  bolsters  where  they  are  riveted  to  the  fg-in- 
draft  sills.  The  coverplate  is  21  in.  wide  by  %  in-  tliick 
and  extends  between  the  end  sills.  The  bottoms  of  the  cen- 
ter sill  webs  are  reinforced  by  3,'-2-in.  by  3-in.  by  i/2-in. 
angles  on  the  outside  and  3^-in.  by  3-in.  by  7/16-in.  angles 
on  the  inside.  The  body  bolsters  are  54 -in.  pressed  steel 
pans  shaped  to  fit  into  the  center  and  side  sills.  They  have 
14-in.  by  -^s-in.  top  coverplates  and  14-in.  by  J^^-in.  bottom 
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coverplates.  The  crossbearers  are  34 -'D-  pressed  steel  pans 
with  5/16-in.  top  and  bottom  coverplates.  The  side  bear- 
ings are  located  on  48-in.  centers. 

The  end  sills  are  10-in.,  15-lb.  chaanels,  reinforced  at 
the  top  by  4-in.  l>y  3-in.  by  7/16-in.  angles  set  1%  in- 
back  of  the  face  of  the  channels.  The  end  sills  are  braced 
at  the  center  by  S-in.,  6.5-lb.,  channels  extending  back  to 


tempt  has  been  made  to  provide  dead-air  space  between  the 
successive  layers  of  insulation  and  greater  care  has  been 
taken  in  its  application. 

The  cross  .sections  show  that  below  the  l):;-in.  flooring 
there  is  a  1-in.  air  space  with  1-in.  by  1-in.  floor  strips.  A 
layer  of  felt  paper  is  applied  on  top  of  two  thicknesses  of 
1-in.  corkboard.     Before  the  felt  paper  is  applied  the  top 


Steel  Underframe  of  the   Baltimore   &   Ohio  Refrigerator  Cars 


the  ends  of  the  body  bolsters.    The  side  sills  are  6-in.,  15.6- 
Ib.  Z-bars. 

The  side  posts  and  braces  are  S-in.  by  2-in.  Oregon  fir, 
being  set  into  malleable  iron  pockets  doweled  into  the  side 
and  end  framing.  A  tie  rod  is  located  at  each  post,  ex- 
tending through  the  side  plate  and  side  sill.  The  carlines 
are  white  oak,  1)4  in.  thick.  The  ridge  pole  is  secured  to 
alternate  carlines  by  }i-m.  pressed  knees  bolted  to  both 
the  carlines  and  the  ridge  pole.    The  flooring,  lining,  sheath- 
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surface  of  the  corkboard  is  coated  with  hot  odorless  asphal- 
tum  to  tightly  seal  all  joints.  Beneath  the  two  1-in.  thick- 
nesses of  corkboard  there  is  a  13/16-in.  sub-floor. 

The  l-)4-in.  flooring  is  supported  on  3-in.  by  3-in.  nail- 
ing strips  which  are  bolted  directly  to  the  sub-floor  and  the 
crossbearers  of  the  underframe.  The  felt  paper  extends  in 
one  piece  from  side  to  side  of  the  car,  the  ends  extending  up 
between  the  corkboard  insulation  on  the  sides. 

The  lower  part  of  the  siding  is  insulated  with  four  layers 
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Method  of  Applying  the  Insulation  to  the   Baltimore   &   Ohio  Refrigerator   Cars 
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ing  and  ceiling  are  Oregon  fir.  The  flooring  is  1 M  in.  thick, 
and  the  lining,  sheathing  and  the  ceiling  are  13/16  in.  thick. 
The  roofing  boards  are  of  the  same  material  and  are  cov- 
ered with  the  Murphy  XLA  outside  metal  roof.  The  end 
plates  are  3  in.  by  9  in.  and  the  side  plates  are  3  in.  by  8  in. 

Insulation 

The  method  of  insulating  these  cars,  as  stated  above,  is 
novel  in  contrast  to  the  general  practice  followed.     No  at- 


of  '  j-in.  corkboard.  The  inside  lining  is  beveled  at  the  bot- 
tom and  caulked  to  prevent  water  on  the  inside  of  tlie  car 
seeping  through  into  the  insulation,  causing  its  deteriora- 
tion. The  felt  paper  extends  throughout  the  entire  side  of 
the  car  between  the  inside  lining  and  the  insulation.  Above 
the  corkboard  there  are  four  layers  of  3''2-in.  hair-felt,  cov- 
ered with  asplialtum  insulating  paper,  laid  directly  on  each 
other  with  no  air  space  between  them.  They  are  held  at 
the  belt  rails  by  J-s-in.  by  2-in.  furring  strips  as  shown  in 
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the  illustrations.  The  insulation  passes  around  the  corners 
of  the  car  in  continuous  pieses  to  better  provide  a  tight  in- 
sulated joint.  -At  the  top  the  outside  layer  of  insulation  is 
lapped  up  into  die  ceiling  insulation  around  the  side 
plate. 

The  insulation  in  the  ceiling  is  heavier  than  that  on  the 


Ice  Boxes 
The  ice  boxes  are  of  particular  interest,  being  so  con- 
structed that  a  2-in.  air  space  completely  surrounds  the  ice. 
The  ice  is  contained  in  a  heavy  wire  netting  which  exposes 
it  to  the  air  circulating  through  the  car.  The  ice  boxes  are 
provided  with  a  Bohn  insulated  collapsible  bulkhead,  which 
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Details  of  the  Hinged  Floor  Rack  Used  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Refrieerator  Cars 

sides,  as  it  has  been   found  that  the  absorption  of  heat  is  is  7  ft.  4>4  in.  high,  having  an  opening  at  the  top  and  bot- 

greater  at  top  of  the  car  than  on  the  sides.     Six  layers  of  torn  for  the  circulation  of  air  through  the  ice  box.     The  in- 

J^-in.  hairfelt  are  used  here.     These  are  placed  directly  on  sulated  portion  of  the  bulkhead  is  5   ft.  in  height  and  this 

top  of  the  13/16-in.  ceiling  without  any  air  spaces  between  consists  of  a   13/16-in.   lining,  a   1-in.  layer  of  corkboard 

them.     On  top  of  the  insulation  is  placed  a  ^-in.  subceiling  and  a  J/j-in.  lining, 

which  is  nailed  to  the  carlines.     The  weight  of  the  ceiling  Thf  purpose  of  insulating  the  bulkhead  is  to  insure  that 
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Sections   Showing  the  Ice   Hatch   Insulation 


with  the  insulation  is  too  great  for  it  to  be  substantially  held  the  ice  bunker  will  not  cool  the  perishable  freight  piled  up 

by  nails,  therefore,  Y^-va..  by  3-in.  ceiling  support  strips  are  against  it  to  a  lower  degree  of  temperature  than  obtains  in 

placed  at  every  third  carline  and  are  bolted  to  the  carlines  other  parts  of  the  car.     This  feature  is  an  exceptionally  im- 

by  -)^-in.  bolts  countersunk  into  the  carlines.  portant  one,   as  bananas  and  other  fruit,   as  well  as  eggs, 
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have  been  known  to  freeze  when  piled  up  against  the  bulk- 
head of  ice  bunkers  that  were  not  insulated.  The  insulated 
bulkhead  also  effects  a  more  positive  circulation  through 
the  car. 

The  wire  netting  which  holds  the  ice  is  cut  away  at  the 
top  to  allow  swinging  the  collapsible  bulkhead  into  place 
at  the  top  of  the  car.  Without  this  bulkhead  the  netting 
would  ordinarily  extend  up  to  the  top  of  the  ice  box. 

To  further  assist  in  the  positive  circulation  of  the  air,  a 
floor  rack  made  up  of  1-in.  by  4-in.  boards,  spaced  IJ/2 
in.  apart,  is  hinged  to  the  sides  of  the  car  and  when  in  the 
lowered  position  it  is  4  in.  above  the  floor  of  the  car.  This 
allows  the  cold  air  to  work  up  through  the  load  equally 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  car  and  better  refrigerates  the 
material  carried. 

Considerable  care  has  been  taken  to  properly  insulate  the 
walls  surrounding  the  ice  box.  The  illustration  shows  how 
thoroughly  this  has  been  done.  The  runway  for  the  collap- 
sible bulkhead  at  the  center  of  the  car  is  insulated  bv  six 
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The  Ice  Hatch  Door 

layers  of  insulation  which  extend  around  it.  The  spaces 
between  this  runway  and  the  hatchway,  and  between  the 
hatchway  and  the  end  of  the  car  are  as  thoroughly  pro- 
tected. 

The  ice  hatch  and  door  are  particularly  well  constructed. 
A  j4-in.  plate,  41/2  in.  by  8  ft.  4  in.,  extends  across  the 
car  in  the  hatch  frame  at  the  inner  side  to  give  it  strength. 
In  addition  to  this  a  bar  y%  in.  thick  by  l^'^  in.  wide  ex- 
tends around  the  top  of  the  hatch  frame  for  reinforcement. 
The  hatch  door  is  made  with  a  3/3 2-in.  steel  plate  on  the 
underside  and  a  Y^-va..  pressed  steel  plate  on  top;  these  are 
bolted  to  the  door  frame  by  ^-in.  carriage  bolts.  The  upper 
plate  is  ribbed  to  give  it  additional  strength  and  is  flanged 
downward  on  all  four  edges  to  protect  the  joints  from  rain. 
Between  the  steel  plates  four  layers  of  i/<-in.  hairfelt  with 
felt  paper  above  and  below  are  applied  for  insulation.  The 
lock  bar  is  so  designed  that  the  hatch  door  must  be  tightly 
closed  before  the  door  can  be  locked.     A  series  of  holes  are 


provided  in  the  lock  bar  to  mesh  with  a  hole  in  a  bracket 
attached  to  the  top  coverplate  of  the  door,  to  permit  holding 
the  hatch  door  open  at  desired  heights  when  the  car  is  used 
in  ventilator  service. 

These  cars  are  equipped  with  the  W'estinghouse  type  K 
brakes.  The  trucks  used  were  taken  from  dismantled  steel 
hopper  cars  and  have  5-in.  by  9-in.  journals.  The  capacity 
of  the  trucks  is  80,000  lb.  The  ice  bunkers  have  a  capacity 
of  15,000  lb.  of  ice. 


"SHIPPING  DAYS"  ON  THE  B.,  R.  &  P. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  S:  Pittsburgh  was  probably  the  first 
road  to  inaugurate  "shipping  days"  on  which  l.c.l.  freight 
would  be  received  for  various  destinations,  placing  this  plan 
in  effect  on  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  on  lines  as  far  north 
as  Punxsutawney  and  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  on  July  6.  The  plan 
was  later  extended  to  cover  the  entire  system  on  September 
10.  It  differs  from  the  methods  in  effect  on  some  of  the  other 
lines  in  that  the  road  has  been  successful  in  getting  the  ship- 
pers to  refrain  from  offering  their  freight  except  on  the  days 
on  which  the  cars  are  forwarded  and  in  this  way  avoiding 
holding  cars  under  partial  load  until  the  day  for  their  de- 
parture. 

This  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  care  with  which  the  detailed  sailing  schedules  were 
prepared.  Before  definite  "shipping  days"  were  announced, 
the  assistant  to  the  general  manager  went  directly  to  the 
wholesale  and  retail  merchants  shipping  over  the  line,  ex- 
plaining the  proposed  plan  to  them  in  detail  and  asking  them 
regarding  their  actual  requirements.  In  some  instances  mer- 
chants were  located  from  five  to  seven  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, but  they,  as  well  as  those  located  immediately  on  the 
line,  were  visited.  Conferences  in  some  communities  were 
completed  in  an  hour,  while  others  required  several  days. 

Some  merchants  stated  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  receive  merchandise  more  than  once  a  week,  but  that  they 
preferred  to  get  it  on  Friday  as  they  desired  to  have  the  goods 
on  their  shelves  for  Saturday,  and  they  did  not  have  time  that 
day  to  haul  them  from  the  station  to  their  stores.  Others,  and 
they  were  in  the  majority,  thought  that  shipments  twice  a 
week  would  take  care  of  their  requirements  in  a  reasonable 
manner. 

After  visiting  all  of  the  shippers  along  the  line,  it  was 
found  that  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  local  train  service  to 
one-half  and  at  the  same  time  provide  tlie  schedules  which 
were  desired.  This  made  it  possible  to  transfer  8  to  10  loco- 
motives, cabooses  and  crews  to  through  service  and  resulted 
in  a  number  of  important  economies  in  addition  to  the  imme- 
diate savings  in  wages   and  wear  and  tear  on  equipment. 

This  plan  has  also  enabled  the  loading  of  cars  to  be  in- 
creased materially.  In  August  of  this  year  over  3,770  tons 
more  merchandise  were  handled  on  the  road  than  during  the 
same  month  of  the  year  previous,  while  2,530  less  cars  were 
required  to  haul  it  than  would  have  been  necessar)'  with  the 
average  loading  secured  in  August,  1916.  At  East  Sala- 
manca, where  2,893  tons  more  freight  were  loaded  in  624 
less  cars  with  an  increase  in  the  average  load  of  6,925  lb. 
in  through  cars  and  725  lb.  for  peddler  cars,  the  average 
load  in  through  cars  this  year  being  34,275  lb.  and  in  the 
peddler  cars  13,450  lb.  At  Punxsutawney  the  average  load 
for  through  cars  was  raised  from  6,695  lb.  to  15,724  lb.,  and 
in  the  peddler  cars  from  5,867  lb.  to  11,622  lb.  with  a  saving 
of  528  cars.  Similar  improvement  was  made  at  other  sta- 
tions along  the  line.  It  is  stated  that  this  road  now  leads 
the  country  in  intensive  loading,  with  a  decrease  of  42  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  cars  and  an  increase  in  tonnage  of 
91.7  per  cent.  We  are  indebted  for  this  information  to  J.  W. 
James,  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  this  work. 


The  Brown  System  of  Discipline — Prize  Article 

Intimate  Studies  Reported  by  an  Employee  of  Fifteen 
Years'  Experience  on   Botfi   Large  and  Small  Roads 

By  Sidney  J.  Keeler 

Chief  Clerk  to  Superintendent,  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Railway,  Peoria,  Illinois.* 


IN  my  varied  experience  on  the  road  and  in  the  yard,  and 
as  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent,  I  have  served  on 
roads  where  both  systems  of  discipline  obtained,  and  on 
one  road  where  the  practice  of  assessing  actual  suspensions 
was  changed  and  the  Brown  system  substituted  while  I  was 
there;  and  I  unhesitatingly  say  the  Brown  system  has  proved 
far  superior  to  that  of  causing  employees  to  serve  time. 

First,  and  above  all,  it  promotes  a  spirit  of  loyalty.  It 
is  a  system  which  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  and  it  applies 
to  the  little  things  as  well  as  the  larger  ones.  The  enforce- 
ment of  actual  suspension  cripples  the  railroad.  At  times 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  an 
employee  for  any  length  of  time  without  detriment  to  the 
service.  This  is  especially  so  under  the  recent  stringent 
laws,  limiting  the  hours  of  service,  length  of  trains,  etc.,  at 
a  time  when  the  supply  of  experienced  men  is  necessarily 
limited.  Quite  often  the  suspension  of  one  man  would  neces- 
sitate tying  up  an  entire  crew,  or  at  best  would  handicap  a 
district  or  yard.  In  such  a  situation  the  officer  must  either 
overlook  a  serious  infraction  of  the  rules  and  permit  it  to 
pass  unnoticed,  or  must  limit  the  suspension  to  a  minimum 
not  in  keeping  with  the  offense. 

That  the  employees,  as  well  as  the  officers,  understand  this 
is  illustrated  by  the  reply  of  a  switchman  on  one  of  our 
larger  railroads.  Upon  meeting  him  recently  I  inquired 
what  system  of  discipline  they  were  using  now  on  the  road 
where  he  was  working.  The  answer  was:  "They  haven't 
any  system.  They  lay  a  man  off  for  anything,  when  they 
have  lots  of  men;  but  now  they  are  short  of  men  and  a  fel- 
low can  do  anything,  and  hear  nothing  of  it."  The  rail- 
road referred  to  was  among  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  the 
Brown  system :  but  under  new  management  it  had  reverted 
to  the  actual  suspension  system.  It  is  noteworthy  that  that 
same  road  has  had  several  serious  collisions  of  late,  to  pas- 
senger as  well  as  freight  trains;  cars  left  standing  foul  of 
main  tracks,  misplaced  switches,  short  flagging,  and  many 
other  evidences  of  carelessness  and  neglect.  These  mishaps 
do  not  occur  where  everything  of  the  kind  is  properly  dealt 
with  when  it  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  officer.  Without 
doubt  the  men  in  charge  felt  that  such  cases  of  seeming 
slight  importance  were  not  of  sufficient  consecjuence  to  cause 
a  man  to  lose  a  day's  time,  or  possibly  a  round  trip,  and  at 
the  same  time  cripple  the  service,  at  a  time  when  the  guilty 
ones  could  not  be  spared. 

I  daresay  there  is  not  one  superintendent  or  trainmaster 
who  has  worked  under  the  actual  suspension  .system  who 
cannot  recall  numerous  cases  in  which  employees  should 
have  been  suspended  for  infractions  of  the  rules,  but  which 
were  [wrmitted  to  pass  unnoticed  because  to  have  suspended 
llie  man  would  have  compelled  the  company  to  replace  him 
with  one  not  nearly  so  good.  By  application  of  the  Brown 
system  such  cases  could  have  been  properly  dealt  with  at 
the  time  they  occurred. 

Import.an-ce  of  Uninterrupted  Te.-\ji  \\'ork 

The  value  of  the  record  system  of  discipline  is  often 
noticed  where  it  makes  it  possible  to  keep  a  crew  intact.     It 

*Mr.  Keeler  has  served  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Rock  Island,  the 
Union  Pacific  and  other  roads,  mostly  in  clerical  positions;  but  he  has  had 
some  little  experience  in  train  work.  His  father  has  been  in  the  train 
service  all  of  his  life  and  has  worked  under  both  Brown's  discipline  and 
the  old  fashioned  kind. — Editor. 


weakens  a  crew  to  have  to  replace  any  member  by  a  younger 
or  extra  man,  be  it  an  engine  crew,  a  train  crew,  or  a  j'ard 
crew.  Regardless  of  the  question  of  experience,  the  extra 
man  is  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  differ- 
ent crews  and  they  are  not  acquainted  with  his  work;  and 
until  such  time  as  they  do  become  thoroughly  organized,  the 
crew  is  weakened,  and  the  company  suffers  in  proportion. 
A  check  of  accidents  occurring  on  one  railroad  during  the 
past  four  years  shows  that  78  per  cent  of  those  which  were 
avoidaJDle  were  chargeable  to  men  who  had  been  in  the  service 
less  than  six  months,  and  were  filling  extra  positions.  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  fair  average,  and  one  which  will  be 
found  to  exist  on  the  majority  of  railroads,  this  especially 
as  the  road  mentioned  always  hired  e.xperienced  men  where 
it  was  practicable  to  do  so. 

Not  only  are  the  services  of  the  employee  lost  to  the  com- 
pany during  the  period  of  actual  suspension,  but  I  have 
known  old  and  faithful  employees  to  become  so  dissatisfied 
through  continually  serving  time  for  minor  infractions  of 
the  rules  where  a  good  intention  went  wrong,  or  where  a 
conductor,  foreman  or  re.'iponsible  head  has  been  compelled 
to  serve  time  through  the  carelessness  or  neglect  of  some 
subordinate — in  many  cases  an  extra  man  with  whose  capa- 
bilities he  was  not  entirely  familiar — that  they  sought  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  under  the  Brown  system,  where  thev 
could  be  assured  of  uninterrupted  service.  In  other  cases, 
I  have  known  where  men  found  it  necessary  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  service  of  other  roads  while  "serving  time,"  in 
order  to  keep  their  families  provided  with  the  necessities 
of  life.  These  became  attached  to  their  new  positions  and 
valuable  men  were  lost  to  the  company. 

Discipline  and  Domestic  Relations 

Consider,  also,  the  man's  family.  Most  men  of  the  caliber 
we  desire  to  have  for  our  employees  are  paying  for  a  home,  or 
have  planned  their  financial  affairs  ahead,  so  that  the  loss 
of  time  by  suspension  interferes  with  their  plans,  and  results 
in  dissatisfaction  on  that  account.  Furthermore,  the  rail- 
road man  of  to-day  realizes  that  he  must  take  a  vacation  or 
rest  periodically  in  order  to  retain  his  health,  and  he  figures 
his  financial  affairs  accordingly;  so  that  he  can  be  absent 
at  the  time  when  business  is  slack  and  he  can  be  spared  from 
the  service.  He  is  able  to  do  this  under  the  Brown  system, 
for  he  knows  that  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  service  of 
the  company  he  is  privileged  to  work  steadily;  whereas, 
under  the  actual  suspension  system,  if  he  is  compelled  to 
serve  time  when  he  does  not  need  the  rest,  or  when  for 
other  reasons  he  cannot  leave  his  place  of  residence;  when 
slack  business  rolls  around  and  he  could  be  spared,  and  he 
would  like  to  take  a  rest,  he  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  because 
he  must  work  to  make  up  for  the  time  he  has  lost.  The 
company  suffers  by  the  failure  of  a  wornout  machine,  not 
physically  fit  to  give  one  hundred  per  cent  service. 

Reasonableness  of  the  Brown  System 

The  brotherhoods  have  now  reached  the  point  where  they 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  their  members  and  insist 
upon  their  receiving  the  proper  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  officers.  The  general  run  of  railroad  officers  are  capable 
and  fair,  liut  I  ha\-e  known  cases  where  they  were  so  un- 
reasonable that  the  employees  were  compelled  to  serve  actual 
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suspension  wIutc  they  were  not  at  fault;  and  through  their 
organizations,  the  employing  officers  have  been  compelled 
to  reinstate  the  men  and  reimburse  them  for  the  time  lost. 
How  much  easier  it  would  have  been  under  the  Brown  sys- 
tem; the  officer  could  have  reversed  his  decision  when  new 
facts  developed,  and  he  found  the  discipline  was  unjust,  and 
the  cancellation  of  the  demerits  would  have  closed  the  case. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  only  way  to  reach  a 
man  is  through  his  pocketlMok.  But  the  number  of  these 
is  decreasing  and  the  time  when  that  was  the  accepted  rule 
in  the  railroad  service  is  history;  the  successful  oflker  to-day 
is  the  one  who  deals  kindly  yet  firmly  with  his  men,  one 
who  will  reason  with  them,  and  is  broad  enough  to  see  the 
employee's  side  as  well  as  the  company's.  Employees  will 
go  much  further  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  company  out 
of  regard  for  the  individual  officer  than  they  will  out  of 
fear  of  discipline. 

Others  say  that  an  employee  does  not  mind  receiving  de- 
merits. My  observation  is  that  this  statement  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  There  is  no  man  so  devoid  of  manhood 
that  there  is  not  some  spark  of  good  in  him  which  can  be 
brought  to  the  surface  by  proper  consideration;  while  many 
good  men  have  had  their  future  ruined  through  misuse  of 
the  power  intrusted  to  a  railroad  officer.  The  men  do  take 
an  interest  in  their  personal  record  under  the  Brown  system; 
anyone  of  contrary  opinion  has  only  to  assess  demerits 
wrongfully  and  see  how  cjuickly  the  employee  will  call  at 
the  office  to  present  his  side  of  the  case  and  get  justice. 
Moreover,  the  men  make  a  practice  of  calling  at  the  office 
at  frequent  intervals  to  look  over  their  account  and  see  how 
they  stand  with  the  company;  and  they  have  benefited  by 
their  wrongs  and  worked  just  as  hard  to  atone  for  their 
wrongs,  where  the  discipline  was  by  record,  as  though  they 
were  compelled  to  serve  the  time.  This  is  not  merely  a  suppo- 
sition on  my  part;  it  is  information  gained  from  conversation 
with  railway  officers  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  They 
will  tell  you  that  while  serving  in  the  ranks  they  have  tried 
as  hard  to  retain  a  clear  record  under  the  Brown  system  as 
they  did  to  avoid  suspension.  The  general  run  of  employees 
take  as  much  pride  in  an  untarnished  record  as  any  average 
intelligent  man  would  in  a  duty  well  performed. 

Uniform    Administration   Desiraule 

At  the  present  time  there  appears  to  be  no  standard  measure 
of  discipline  on  the  railroads  of  this  country.  Some  consider 
one  demerit  equal  to  thirty  days'  suspension,  with  a  limit 
of  ten  demerits  re.sulting  in  dismissal.  I  believe  the  better 
plan  is  where  demerits  are  placed  in  multiples  of  five,  with 
a  limit  of  ninety  or  one  hundred  resulting  in  dismissal;  not 
more  than  thirty  demerits  being  assessed  for  any  offense,  and 
a  clear  record  for  stated  periods  canceling  a  specified  number 
of  demerits.  Under  this  arrangement,  any  man  dismissed 
from  the  service  and  later  reinstated  would  return  with  sixty 
demerits  still  .standing  against  his  record.  The  accumula- 
tion of  ninety  (or  one  hundred)  demerits  should  not  be  limited 
to  any  definite  space  of  time.  I  have  never  known  a  really 
desirable  employee  to  be  dropped  from  the  service  through 
accumulation  of  demerits  so  long  as  demerits  are  canceled 
by  clear  records  for  stated  periods.  The  use  of  the  repri- 
mand is  an  important  element;  to  be  used  where  the  offense 
is  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  require  demerits,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Some  companies  use  the  actual  suspension  system  in  con- 
junction with  the  record  system.  In  my  opinion  it  is  pref- 
eral)le  to  use  one  system;  else  the  discipline  cannot  be  uni- 
form. 

So  universal  has  the  practice  become  of  considering  a 
demerit  equal  to  a  day's  pay  that  the  term  "days  record 
suspension"  is  considered  preferable  to  "demerits." 

Many  of  the  larger  roads  compile  periodical  statements 
showing  the  actual  amount  of  money  saved  employees  through 


use  of  the  Brown  system,  which  figures  are  taken  from  the 
payroll  records  showing  the  pay  the  employee  received  during 
the  time  he  would  have  been  serving  actual  suspension  were 
the  other  .system  in  u.se.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
saving  represents  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  the 
employees  and  their  familities.  But  I  dare  say  it  would  rep- 
resent even  a  greater  amount  to  the  company  were  it  pos- 
sible to  make  a  comparison  with  the  results  which  would 
have  been  attained  under  the  sy.stem  of  causing  employees 
to  serve  the  time.  Unfortunately  such  a  comparison  is  not 
possible;  if  it  were  possible  to  place  a  monetary-  value  on 
loyalty  and  efficiency,  and  on  the  benefits  of  an  uninterrupted 
organization,  the  actual  suspension  system  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  on  every  railroad  in  America. 

Amenities  Must  Xot  Be  Forgotten 

Some  railroads  do  not  make  a  practice  of  recognizing 
meritorious  acts,  while  others  recognize  them  by  letter,  but 
make  no  favorable  entry  on  the  man's  record.  If  we  are 
going  to  keep  a  record  of  an  employee,  it  is  only  just  that  we 
record  and  give  him  credit  for  his  good  acts  as  well  as  the 
bad.  It  is  contended  that  the  men  are  simply  obeying  the 
rules  when  they  stop  to  extinguish  a  fire,  remove  a  danger- 
ous object  from  the  track,  make  light  repairs  to  a  car  of 
important  freight  which  will  permit  it  to  go  forward  without 
delay,  notice  a  dangerous  condition  of  a  car  in  a  train  of 
another  crew  or  company,  or  perform  many  acts  of  seeming 
little  importance;  but  I  know  that  the  m.en  place  greater  than 
a  monetary  value  on  letters  of  recognition  of  a  meritorious 
act.  It  should  be  made  incumbent  on  employees  to  report 
any  creditable  act  of  themselves  or  their  fellow-men  the 
same  as  they  are  required  to  report  accidents  or  infractions 
of  the  rules.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  an  employee  to 
overlook  material  left  carelessly  beside  tracks  jeopardizing 
the  lives  of  employees,  or  a  fire  burning  in  or  near  company 
properh-  which  might  cause  much  greater  damage  if  not 
promptly  controlled;  but  by  letting  the  men  know  that  such 
acts  are  noted  and  appreciated  there  will  be  stimulated  an 
alert  disposition  to  watch  out  and  to  promptly  remedy  or 
report  dangerous  conditions.  The  results  attained  are  far 
in  excess  of  the  effort  required  to  write  a  letter  thanking 
the  man  for  the  thoughtfulness  and  interest  shown. 

Regular  monthly  or  semi-monthly  bulletins,  omitting 
names,  but  showing  the  credits  and  the  record  suspensions, 
are  an  important  feature.  Bulletins  should  go  sufficiently 
into  detail  to  show  employees  wherein  the  guilty  ones  err, 
or  what  rules-  were  violated;  and  in  the  case  of  credits 
should  show  wherein  some  thoughtful  act  saved  the  pos- 
sibility of  injury  to  others,  or  damage  to  property.  On  the 
road  I  mentioned  where  the  actual  suspension  system  was 
replaced  by  the  Browm  system,  it  was  a  noticeable  fact  that 
the  first  educational  bulletin  took  several  sheets  to  record 
the  demerits,  with  but  few  cases  worthy  of  creditable  mention; 
but  there  w^as  a  noticeable  improvement  from  the  first,  and 
in  a  short  time  one  sheet  would  cover  the  demerits,  with  the 
credits  far  in  excess.  There  was  a  distinct  change  in  the 
men;  they  took  pride  in  their  records  and  they  worked  to- 
gether and  perfected  an  Organization  which  reached  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency.  I  can  think  of  no  stronger  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Brown  system  than  the  change  which 
was  effected  on  that  road;  it  was  a  revival  of  intelligent 
interest  and  loyalty  that  would  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

Many  of  our  railroads  have  advanced  in  their  power,  their 
roadbed,  and  their  rolling  stock,  but  have  stood  still  in 
their  organization  and  discipline.  The  character  of  the  em- 
ployees has  advanced ;  the  men  of  to-day  cannot  be  compared 
to  those  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  who  entered  the  rail- 
road service  because  they  had  the  strength  of  body,  while 
they  lacked  the  education  to  enable  them  to  hold  higher 
]30sitions.  There  is  no  class  of  employees  that  has  improved 
so  rapidly  as  the  railroad  man.     The  railroad  employee  of 
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today  must  be  a  man  of  intellect.  Our  system  of  dis- 
cipline must  keep  up  with  the  times.  I  know  of  no  class 
or  occupation  which  cannot  be  properly  reached  through 
tlie  use  of  the  Brown  system ;  it  will  cover  every  department 
of  the  service  as  well  as  the  trains,  yards  and  stations,  and  I 
believe  it  should  be  universal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  railroad  officer  who  has  not 
become  fullv  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  aljolishing  sus- 
pensions needs  only  to  work  under  fjoth  systems  and  see 
both  sides  of  the  question.  He  would  then  appreciate  the 
value  of  an  organization  composed  of  loyal  and  faithful 
employees  who  are  ready  at  all  times  to  go  out  and  "do 
their  bit"  for  the  railroad  company  because  they  know 
their  employers  appreciate  their  desire  to  do  right  at  all 
times  He  would  know  how  the  men  value  a  system  which 
does  not  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  wives 
and  children  because  of  some  slight  fault  of  omission  or 
commission.  As  the  merits  of  the  system  become  better 
known  and  the  lessons  of  experience  multiply,  it  must  be  that 
the  wisdom  of  abolishing  suspensions  will  come  to  lie 
acknowledged  by  railroad  officers  everywhere. 


CONVENTION  OF  RAILWAY  TELEGRAPH 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph 
Superintendents  was  held  in  the  Hotel  I>a  Salle,  Chicago, 
on  Thursday,  Novemljer  22.  The  1017  annual  convention, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Septem- 
l)er  18  to  21,  inclusive,  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  war. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m.  by  M.  H. 
Clapp,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Northern  Pacihc, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  president  of  the  association,  with  S')  mem- 
l)ers  and  19  guests  in  attendance. 

In  a  short  opening  address  Mr.  Clapp  stated  that  the  dis- 
cussions at  this  special  meeting  would  be  on  war  topics  and 
■  added  that  the  annual  convention  would  probably  be  held 
next  year  but  the  place  of  meeting  would  be  decided  later. 
The  first  speaker  was  Colonel  Leonard  D.  Wildman,  chief 
signal  officer,  central  district,  signal  corps,  U.  S.  army,  who 
described  the  growth  of  that  branch  of  the  service  in  the 
present  war  and  told  of  the  methods  used  for  training  men 
to  be  telegraph  and  radio  operators  in  the  several  schools 
recently  started  by  the  government  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  men,  he  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  recent  suggestions  that  the  roads  employ 
women  operators  and  also  use  the  telephone  wherever  pos- 
sible for  the  transmission  of  commercial  and  railway  mes- 
sages, thereby  releasing  experienced  telegraph  operators  for 
government  service. 

A  service  flag  with  seven  stars  representing  seven  absent 
members  hung  over  the  speakers'  platform.  The  following 
eight  members  are  in  government  service,-  one  having  entered 
since  the  flag  was  ordered:  C.  D.  Beard  (P.  &  L.  K),  F.  E. 
Camp  (C.  P.  R.),  Claude  Mitchel  (G.  C.  L.),  F.  T.  Cald- 
well (G  T.  P.),  J.  H.  McGlogan  (G.  N.),  D.  O.  Van  Der 
Vort  (M.  C),  I.  D.  Hoagh  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.),  P.  H.  Chapman 
(N.  E.  S.  Co.).  A  motion  was  unanimously  carried  that  the 
names  of  these  eight  members,  and  all  others  that  ma\-  join 
the  colors,  be  placed  on  the  Association's  Roll  of  Honor  and 
all  dues  be  annulled  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  first  report  was  read  by  J.  F.  Caskey  (L.  V.),  chair- 
man of  the  Membership  Committee,  who  reported  that  there 
were  131  active,  77  associate  and  45  honorary  members,  a 
total  of  253. 

Though  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  Committee  No. 
1  on  Wire  Crossings  was  not  presented  in  full  by  G.  .\. 
Cellar  (P.  E.  W.),  chairman,  he  outlined  its  plan  for  future 
investigation  which  is  considered  necessar>-  before  presenting 
tlie  report  for  final  action.  The  acting  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee  of    Committee   No.    1    on    Transposition,    G.    A. 


Dornberg    (P.    L.    W.)    recommended   the   adoption   of   the 
Western  Union  specifications.     No  action  was  taken. 

R.  F.  Finley  (N.  Y.  C),  chairman  of  special  Committee 
No.  2  on  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Inside  Plant, 
discussed  the  gathering  of  specifications  and  additional  data 
which  the  committee  had  been  working  on  but  stated  that  his 
report  was  not  complete.  E.  A.  Chener)-  (Mo.  Pac),  chair- 
man of  special  committee  No.  3,  Wire  Chief's  Equipment 
and  Routine,  stated  that  as  the  report  to  be  made  by  his  com- 
mittee depended  directly  in  some  cases  upon  that  of  Com- 
mittee No.  2,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  work  together  and 
therefore  report  together. 

Committee  No.  5  on  Protection  Against  Lightning  and 
High  Tension  Circuits,  of  which  J.  F.  Caskey  (L.  V.)  is 
chainnan,  reported  having  held  five  meetings  since  the  last 
convention.  Mr.  Caskey  discussed  briefly  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations the  committee  would  submit  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, among  which  was  the  advisability  of  using  for  the 
present  an  air  gap  and  a  vacuum  arrester  in  multijile. 

The  report  of  Committee  No.  6,  on  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Development,  was  made  by  E.  C.  Keenan  (N.  Y.  C), 
chairman.  Mr.  Keenan  said  that  only  six  replies  had  been 
received  in  answer  to  a  circular  letter,  explaining  the  pur- 
pose and  duties  of  this  committee  and  asking  for  suggestions 
and  information  concerning  new  devices  and  equipment, 
which  he  had  .sent  out  to  all  members  of  the  Association. 
Four  new  devices  were  recommended. 

Schools   for   Telegraphy 

Committee  No.  7,  on  Railroad  Message  Traffic,  F.  T. 
\\ilbur  (I.  C.)  chairman,  had  been  assigned  the  special  duty 
of  considering  the  shortage  of,  and  plans  for,  schools  to 
teach  telegiaph  operators.  As  this  subject  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  practically  all  the  railroads  in  the  country,  a  general 
discussion  was  entered  into.  Mr.  Keenan  (N.  Y.  C.)  stated 
that  the  New  York  Central  has  operated  a  school  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  recenth'  opened  telegraph 
schools  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Rochester,  for  the  in.^^truction  of 
students  in  telegraphy  and  in  the  operation  of  block  signals. 
He  has  more  applicants  than  he  is  able  to  enroll  in  eitlier  of 
these  schools.  An  entrance  fee  of  $2  is  charged  and  thereafter 
a  monthlv  tuition  fee  of  $1.  The  money  is  refunded  to  the 
students  who  complete  the  cour.se  and  who  enter  the  service 
of  the  railroad  company.  The  majorit)-  of  students  have 
been  girls  and  on  completing  the  course  he  finds  them  will- 
ing to  go  to  way  stations.  Mr.  Finley  (N.  Y.  C.)  stated 
that  there  were  12  women  operators  on  duty  on  the  Lines 
West  and  that  he  had  received  no  complaints  relative  to 
their  employment  from  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 
A  point  was  then  brought  up  by  some  of  the  members  as  to 
laws  regarding  the  working  of  women  more  than  a  certain 
numbers  of  hours.  One  member  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  training  clerks  to  lie  operators  as  they  were  familiar  with 
the  railroad  operating  routine  and  could  grasp  the  work 
more  quickly  than  a  person  who  had  had  no  experience 
along  those  lines. 

G.  M.  Dodge  of  the  Dodge  Institute  gave  a  talk  outlin- 
ing the  purposes  and  course  of  study  at  his  school.  This 
was  followed  by  a  general  discussion  in  which  H.  D.  Teed 
(St.  L.-S.  F.)  stated  that  employees  of  the  Frisco  in  the 
various  offices  who  expressed  a  willingness  to  learn  teleg- 
raphy were  excused  from  their  regular  duties  for  1  '/^  hours 
each  dav  to  receive  instruction  and  were  expected  in  return 
to  devote  the  same  length  of  time  at  the  school  in  the  eve- 
ning. Practically  all  of  the  students  who  are  receiving  in- 
struction in  this  way,  about  100,  are  applying  themselves 
ven.-  earnesth-.  After  completing  this  part  of  the  course, 
the  prospective  operators  are  given  experience  in  tlie  han- 
dling of  tickets  which  proves  of  much  assistance  to  them 
after  being  assigned  to  an  office,  and  it  is  also  found  that 
an  agent  is  usually  glad  to  have  an  operator  in  the  office 
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who  has  had  this  kind  of  e.\perience.  The  personal  interests 
of  the  girl  operator,  who  has  been  assigned  to  an  office, 
such  as  the  handling  of  her  baggage,  assisting  her  in  lo- 
cating comfortable  cjuarters,  etc.,  are  looked  after  by  some 
one  assigned  to  this  work  by  the  telegraph  superintendent 
and  who  remains  with  her  in  the  new  office  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  possible,  to  see  that  conditions  are  made  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  Wilbur  offered  suggestions  relative  to  the  conducting 
of  schools,  offering  a  bonus  to  employees  who  will  teach  a 
student  telegraphy  who  afterwards  accepts  employment  on 
the  road;  and  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Telegraphers. 

Among  the  members  present,  8  reported  that  they  are  op- 
erating schools,  12  have  no  school  and  4  are  contemplating 
the  opening  of  schools.  The  members  operating  schools 
reported  as  follows:  N.  E.  Smith  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  8z  H.), 
100  students  in  two  schools;  E.  C.  Keenan  (N.  Y.  C),  194 
students  in  seven  schools;  F.  T.  Wilbur,  (I.  C),  ten  stu- 
dents in  one  school;  Stanley  Rhoads  (C,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.), 
IS  students  in  one  school; 'W.  H.  Hall  (M.  K.  &  T.),  SO 
students;  J.  J.  Rounds  (D.  &  H.),  42  students  in  one  school; 
H.  D.  Teed  (St.  L.-S.  F.),  100  students. 

A  general  summary  of  the  discussion  on  schools  showed 
that  with  a  few  exceptions  no  difficulty  was  being  experi- 
enced in  enrolling  in  the  larger  cities  all  the  student  operators 
that  the  school  could  train  but  the  same  success  had  not  been 
met  in  the  smaller  towns,  especially  in  the  west. 

Conserving  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Facilities 

A  special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Cellar,  Chenery 
and  Keenan  had  been  appointed  by  the  president  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  conservation  of  telegraphing  and  telephon- 
ing in  connection  with  both  commercial  and  railroad  wires. 
The  committee  reported  that  it  had  communicated  with  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Association  and  found  that  the 
service  was  being  threatened  with  demoralization  due  to  the 
enlistment  of  telegraphers  in  the  army  and  navy  and  added 
that,  with  the  calling  of  another  draft  quota  and  with  the 
increased  requirements  of  the  railroads  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  government  and  commercial  transportation, 
the  condition  would  be  made  more  acute. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  SO  per  cent  of  the  burden  of 
tracing  freight  by  telegraph,  which  is  now  imposed  upon  the 
railroads,  is  unnecessary  and  further,  this  use  of  the  wires 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Also,  a  large  number  of  such  messages 
are  unnecessary  and  by  concerted  action  could  be  abolished  or 
largely  curtailed.  Also  a  large  number  of  the  messages  con- 
tain superfluous  words.  It  was  further  stated  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  infonnation  now  being  communicated  in  tele- 
graph messages  could  he  sent  either  by  letter  or  by  train- 
gram.  The  railway  companies'  telephone  facilities  are  be- 
ing greatly  abused  on  account  of  conversations  that  are  un- 
necessary or  unnecessarily  long,  or  of  a  social  nature.  The 
committee  recommended  the  following  in  order  to  save  in 
the  use  of  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities  and  to  expedite 
necessary  telegraphic  and  telephonic  traffic: 

(a)  That  concerted  action  be  taken  by  the  different  rail- 
roads to  greatly  curtail,  if  not  altogether  abolish,  telegraphic 
tracing  of  freight  at  the  request  of  the  consignor  or  consignee. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  conimmittee  this  concerted  action  can 
only  be  secured  through  the  ."American  Railway  Association. 
That  like  action  be  taken  in  connection  with  any  other  sys- 
tem of  telegraphic  reports  that  are  in  use  at  present  on  the 
different  railroads  and  are  not  necessary  for  efficient  opera- 
tion. 

(b)  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  all  super- 
fluous words  from  messages. 

(c)  That  train  or  United  States  mail  shall  be  used  in 
forwarding  all  communications  where  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary   to   communicate   the   information   bv   wire.      The 


carrying  out  of  this  recommendation  contemplate;  special 
surveillance  of  communications  to  be  forwarded  late  in  the 
afternoons,  or  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays,  or  holi- 
days, the  idea  being  that  no  communication  shall  be  sent  by 
telegraph  that  can  be  forwarded  by  mail  and  still  serve  its 
purpose.  It  is  expected  that  the  train  mail  sen-ice  can  be 
made  more  reliable  and  expeditious  by  the  use  of  special 
pouches  for  traingrams,  delivered  direct  to  the  train  bag- 
gageman just  before  the  train  is  due  to  depart,  the  train 
baggageman  to  deliver  the  pouches  directly  to  a  messenger 
who  will  meet  the  train  at  the  destination  point. 

(d)  That  adequate  code  and  symbol  systems  and  other 
methods  for  cutting  down  the  number  of  words  actually  used 
in  messages  be  generally  adopted  by  the  different  rail- 
roads. 

(e)  That  surveillance  of  the  use  of  telephone  facilities, 
both  railroad  and  commercial,  be  instituted  with  the  view  of 
doing  away  with  the  present  abuse  of  these  important 
facilities. 

(f)  That  an  adequate  and  effective  .system  of  censoring 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  communications  be  adopted  by 
all  the  railroads.  In  order  to  earn,-  out  this  recommendation, 
the  following  plan  is  recommended: 

1.  The  issuing  of  special  instructions  over  the  signature 
of  the  highest  officer  of  each  railroad,  appointing  the  sup- 
erintendent of  telegraph,  or  any  other  designated  officer  as 
official  censor  of  all  telegraphic  messages  of  the  ;ifficers  and 
employees  of  the  railroad.  «■ 

2.  The  formulating  and  issuing  by  the  official  censor  of 
the  instructions  necessary  to  put  into  effect  and  carrv  out 
tlie  plans  and  recommendations  contained  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

.>.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  scrutinize  the  telegraph  office  files  and  call 
attention  to  the  unnecessary  and  improperly  worded  tele- 
grams after  they  have  been  transmitted,  and  that  this  prac- 
tice has  been  demonstrated  to  be  not  entirely  adequate  in  ' 
the  present  emergency,  it  is  recognized  -  that  it  be  made  a 
fundamental  of  the  censorship  systems  which  may  be  adopted 
by  individual  railroads  that  telegrams  must  be  censored 
before  they  are  sent  by  a  regularly  appointed  and  responsible 
person  in  each  department  or  departmental  office.  This 
person  should  receive  detailed  instructions  from  the  official 
censor  and  be  held  for  all  violations  occurring  under  his 
jurisdiction,  which  should  be  clearly  defined. 

(g)  That  the  construction  of  additional  telephone  circuits 
for  despatching  trains  and  for  local  message  work  should 
not  be  stopped  or  deferred  on  account  of  the  war,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  prosecuted  with  greater  vigor,  to  the  end 
that  as  the  shortage  of  telegraphers  becomes  more  acute,  they 
can  be  replaced  without  the  delay  incident  to  the  long  train- 
ing required  to  master  the  art  of  telegraphv. 

To  this  report  was  added  a  resolution  recommending  its 
adoption  and  the  sending  of  copies  at  once  to  each  member 
of  the  association  and  to  the  president  or  general  manager 
of  each  railroad  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  fur- 
ther, its  submission  later  to  the  American  Railwav  Asso- 
ciation. 

Tlie  president  then  introduced  J.  E.  Dempsey,  who  spoke 
on  the  adoption  of  a  code  by  railroads  to  be  used  for  all 
telegraphic  communications.  The  code  which  Mr.  Dempsey 
compiled  has  been  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  National 
Defense  and  is  used  in  handling  government  messages  now. 
Mr.  Dempsey  is  preparing  a  train  sheet,  which  he  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  National  Defense,  wherebv  the 
movement  of  all  troop  and  supply  trains  can  be  followed  and 
recorded.  Their  routing  and  progress  can  be  handled  over 
the  wire  in  one  word. 

In  the  absence  of  E.  T.  Griffith  (Erie),  chairman  of 
Committee  No.  8  on  Commercial  Telegraph  Sennce.  the  re- 
port was  read  by  F.  L.  Van  Akin,  Jr.   (N.  Y.  C). 


The  Employment  of  Women  in  Railroad  Shops 

Roads   Relieve    Serious    Labor    Shortage    by    Hiring 
Women;    Notes  on  the  Results  at  Some  of  the  Shops 


THE  depletion  of  the  forces  in  the  railroad  shops  of  this 
country,  which  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  se- 
rious, seems  now  to  have  reached  a  point  where  any 
further  reduction  will  inevitably  result  in  a  loss  of  efficiency 
in  that  department  of  the  railroad  organization.  It  was 
thought  by  many  that  after  the  men  who  were  chosen  for  the 
national  army  were  called  there  would  be  few  changes  in  the 
force,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The  railway  regiments 
now  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the 
Trans-Siberian  railroad  will  of  course  take  their  quota  from 
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An  Expert  Machine  Operator  Who  Was  Formerly  a  School- 
teacher 

the  railroad  shops,  and  the  increasing  requirements  of  otlur 
branches  of  the  government  service  will  result  in  the  with- 
drawal of  considerable  numbers.  Of  greater  consequence, 
however,  is  the  readjustment  of  labor,  which  will  proceed 
slowly  for  a  considerable  period.  jSIany  of  the  war  industries 
have  lost  men  through  the  selective  draft,  and  a  part  of  the 
positions  thus  made  vacant  will  surely  be  filled  from  the 
ranks  of,  the  railroad  shopmen,  some  of  whom  place  tlic 
higher  wages  to  be  secured  elsewhere  above  the  permanence 
of  employment  which  the  railroads  provide. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  state  that  no  curtailing  of  the 
output  of  the  railroad  shops  can  be  permitted  at  this  time. 
In  spite  of  all  that  the  railroads  can  do  cars  and  locomotives 
will  deteriorate  faster  than  they  can  be  repaired.  Daniel 
Willard,  in  his  address,  "How  Railway  Efficiency  Helps  Win 
the  War"*  made  it  clear  that  the  efticiency  of  the  railroads 
.will  play  an  important  part  in  winning  the  struggle.  To 
keep  the  equipment  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  in  con- 
dition has  now  become  a  patriotic  duty. 

How  is  the  labor  situation  to  be  met?  In  spite  of  the 
numerous  wage  increases  which  the  roads  have  put  into  ef- 
fect since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  compete  in  the  labor  market  with  plants  manufacturing 
war  supplies.     Even  if  it  were  possible  to  put  wages  on  a 

•See  Railu'uy  Age  Gazette,  .\usiist    17,   1917,   page  274. 


plane  that  would  draw  men  from  other  industries,  many 
would  be  taken  from  shops  whose  work  is  essential  at  this 
time,  and  the  nation's  productivity  would  not  be  increased  by 
the  shifting  of  workers.  Labor-saving  machinery  might  help 
the  situation  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  tools  at  the  present  time  owing  to  the  unprecedented 
demand.  The  logical  way  out  of  the  difliculty  seems  to  be 
to  employ  women  in  greater  numbers  for  doing  work  in  the 
shops. 

Many  roads  have  introduced  women  workers  in  the  me- 
chanical department,  among  them  being  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Erie,  the  New  York  Central  lines,  the  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  (^)uin- 
cy,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  On  most  of 
these  roads  the  employment  of  women  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage  and  sufficient  data  are  now  available  to 
make  it  possible  to  judge  the  value  of  women  in  shop  work. 
Some  observations  made  in  shops  where  women  have  been 
nnployed  for  some  time  will  show  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  this  direction. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  introducing  women  work- 


Women    Employees    Grinding    Tools,    Havelock    Shops, 
C.  B.  &  Q. 

ers  in  the  sliops  have  not  proved  serious.  Rooms  in  which 
women  can  change  from  street  to  shop  clothes,  rest  rooms  and 
toilet  facilities  are,  however,  essential.  Where  women  are 
employed  around  shops,  skirts  are  in  most  cases  a  hindrance 
and  sometimes  a  source  of  danger.  It  is.  as  a  rule,  unneces- 
sary to  urge  the  adoption  of  more  suitable  attire,  the  women 
workers  Ijeing  quite  willing  to  don  loose  overalls.  Women 
who  work  around  power-driven  machines  should  wear  caps 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  injury  by  loose  strands  of  hair 
catching  in  shafting  or  belting.  In  many  states  the  hours 
of  labor  of  women  workers  are  limited  by  statute  and  special 
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reports  are  .sometimes  required,  but  these  are  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  require  but  little  clerical  work. 

On  many  railroads  women  have  heretofore  been  excluded 
from  the  shops  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
find  positions  for  which  women  are  quite  as  well  fitted,  now 
filled  by  men.  For  example,  there  are  a  great  many  male 
clerks  employed  in  places  where  women  after  a  short  period 
of  training  could  handle  the  work  with  little  difficulty.  At 
the  Havelock,  Neb.,  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
(Juincy  a  woman  is  employed  in  distributing  blueprints  with 
entire  success,  although  the  work  requires  some  knowledge 
of  locomotive  parts  in  addition  to  an  understanding  of  the 
filing  sy.stem.  At  Havelock  women  are  also  doing  work 
which  requires  considerable  skill,  such  as  operating  lathes, 
milling  machines,  gear  cutters  and  shapers.  Their  work  has 
been   found  highly  satisfactory,  and   though  a  trifle  slower 


A  Woman  Operator  Milling  the  Ports  in  a  Valve  Chamber 
Bushing,  Pocatello  Shops,  Oregon  Short  Line 

than  men,  they  seldom  make  mistakes  and  do  very  accurate 
work. 

.\n  instance  which  shows  the  natural  adaptability  for  ma- 
chine work  that  some  women  display  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  possibilities  for  women  in  railroad  shop  work.  A  young 
woman  who,  after  graduating  from  a  university,  had  been 
teaching  the  sciences  in  a  Nebraska  high-school,  secured  a 
position  in  the  Havelock  shops  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.,  thinking 
the  exjwrience  she  could  gain  during  the  summer  would  he  of 
value  to  her  in  teaching.  She  jjecame  so  proficient  that  she 
was  assigned  to  lathe  work  in  the  tool  room  and  the  work 
proved  so  fascinating  that  she  resigned  from  her  teaching 
position.  Although  the  lady  in  question  had  intended  to  re- 
main in  the  shoj)s  indefinitely,  her  stay  there  was  limited 
to  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  general  offices  of  the  mechanical  department,  for  which 
she  was  particularly  qualified  by  reason  of  her  shop  expe- 


rience, and  she  is  now  holding  a  responsible  position  in  the 
office  of  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

At  the  Pocatello,  Idaho,  shops  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
women  are  now  handling  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  the  ma- 
chine shop  and  car  dejiartment  on  which  male  help  was  pre- 
viousl\-   used.      Women    are  probabh'   cniplnvcd    to   a    ereater 


Colored    Women    Working    on    Bolt    Cutters    at    Pocatello 
Prove  as  Efficient  as  Men 

e.xtent  in  this  shop  than  at  any  other  place  in  this  countr}-. 
The  eft'ort  to  relieve  the  labor  situation  in  the  shops  in  this 
way  has  been  so  successful  that  if  it  were  possible  to  get 
more  women  for  shop  work,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
be  employed  in  even  greater  numbers.  No  special  training 
was  provided  for  the  women  workers  except  such  as  is  usually 
given  to  apprentices.     The  instructor  who  directed  the  work 


Women  at   the   Pocatello   Roundhouse,   Oregon   Short   Line, 
Cleaning  Locomotive  Cabs 

of  the  apprentices  also  instructed  the  women.  All  the  women 
at  Pocatello  are  under  the  supervision  of  men,  but  at  Salt 
Lake  on  the  same  road,  where  a  great  many  women  are  em- 
plo}'ed  as  coach  cleaners,  a  woman  is  in  charge,  who  reports 
to  the  foreman  of  the  coach  department. 

In  the  HKuhine  sliop  women  are  employed  in  the  operation 
of  engine  lathes,  boring  mills,  milling  machines,  planers, 
brass  latius,  drill  presses,  cutting-off  machines  and  nut  tap- 
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ping  niacliines.  Most  of  the  women  are  kept  on  specialized 
work.  Those  who  show  special  adaptability,  however,  are 
trained  on  machines  of  all  kinds,  and  some  are  capable  of 
running  almost  any  machine  in  the  shop.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  those  in  charge  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
women  workers  could  readily  be  developed  into  skilled  ma- 
chine operators. 

The  reclaiming  and  repairing  of  cab  cocks,  globe  valves, 
boiler  checks  and  miscellaneous  valves  is  now  done  largely 
by  women.  In  the  tin  shop  they  are  repairing  lanterns,  oil 
cans,  etc.,  as  well  as  doing  general  tinsmith  work.  A  woman 
is  employed  to  run  the  motor-driven  transfer  table.  Staybolts 
are  finished  in  the  boiler  sliop  by  two  women,  who  are  doing 
as  good  work  as  the  men  who  formerly  ran  the  machines.  All 
parts  of  locomotives  are  now  painted  by  women. 

In  the  coach  shop  women  are  doing  the  upholstering  work, 
cleaning  coaches  and  preparing  them  for  painting.  Two  col- 
ored women  work  almost  entirely  at  painting  and  varnishing 
coach  sash.  While  men  are  still  employed  on  engine  wip- 
ing, the  cabs  and  the  cab  windows  are  cleaned  by  colored 
women. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  output  of  the  women  workers 
employed  at  Pocatello  compares  very  favorably  with  the  out- 
put of  male  help  and  with  efficient  supervision  the  quality  of 
the  work  is  equally  good. 

At  other  shops  women  are  employed  on  various  classes  of 
work  which  have  not  lieen  mentioned,  acting  as  helpers  for 
machinists,  blacksmiths  and  car  repairers,  operating  steam 
hammers,  building  grain  doors,  packing  journal  bo.xes,  re- 
claiming waste,  sorting  scrap  and  cleaning  yards  and  shops. 

At  least  one  road  has  employed  women  as  tracers  in  the 
drafting  room,  which  suggests  a  method  for  relieving  to  some 
extent  the  serious  shortage  of  draftsmen.  In  general,  the  ex- 
perience which  the  railroads  have  had  with  the  employment 
of  women  in  the  shops  seems  to  indicate  that  it  offers  in  many 
cases  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  labor  problem  of 
the  mechanical  department. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 


Brotherhood  Chiefs  Confer  With  President 
The  situation  created  by  the  new  demands  of  the  brother- 
hoods of  train  service  employees  for  higher  wages  was  not 
appreciably  clarified  as  the  result  of  the  conference  between 
the  executives  of  the  four  brotherhoods  -and  President  Wil- 
son on  November  22,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  results  of  the 
conference  have  been  made  public  in  statements  issued  by 
the  brotherhoods  and  by  the  White  House.  The  President 
confirmed  the  brotherhoods'  statement  and  said  he  had  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  they  were  willing  "in  case  any 
critical  situation  or  controversy  should  arise,  to  consider 
any  proposed  solution  in  a  spirit  of  accommodation  and  a 
patriotic  purpose,"  while  the  statement  itself  declared  that 
they  "would  be  more  than  willing  to  discuss  and  consider 
any  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  presented  itself,  doing 
so  in  the  spirit  of  patriotic  co-oj^ration." 

While  these  expressions  contain  no  threat  of  an  attempt 
to  interrupt  transportation  service  and  offer  an  opportunity 
for  the  President  to  propose  a  plan  of  settlement,  they  con- 
tain no  promise  that  the  threat  will  not  be  used  later,  and 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  attitude  expressed 
by  the  brotlierhoods  and  that  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board. 
Speaking  for  the  railroads,  Cliairman  Fairfax  Harrison  had 
placed  the  interests  of  the  railroads  "unreservedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  for  protection,  and  for  disposition 
as  he  may  determine  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest." 

The  brotherhoods  merely  told  the  President  they  wanted 
more  money  and  would  consider  any  peaceable  method  that 
might  be  proposed  for  giving  it  to  them,  and,  at  least  so  far 


as  the  statements   indicate,  they  have  not  committed  them- 
selves to  anything  more  definite. 

The  two-hour  conference  with  the  President  was  attended 
by  W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen;  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers;  A.  B.  Garretson,  president  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors;  W.  S.  Carter,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
and  also  by  W.  L.  Cliambers  and  Judge  Martin  A.  Knapp 
of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation. 

Afterward  Judge  Chambers  told  newspaper  men  that 
matters  looked  "favorable."  The  brotherhoods  gave  out  a 
signed  statement  as  follows: 

"The  men  who  comprise  the  railway  brotherhoods  are 
thorough  Americans,  therefore  they  believe  in  American 
standards  of  living,  and  in  consequence  of  this  realize  that 
standards  of  pay  that  were  established  in  1912  and  191.) 
are  inadequate  to  meet  present-day  prices  for  commodities, 
and  for  that  reason  are  demanding  an  increase  in  present 
rates  that  will  meet  half  at  least  of  the  increase  in  cost  of 
those  things  which  they  are  compelled  to  purchase. 

"They  want  to  co-operate  in  every  way  that  is  at  all  pos- 
sible in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  they  fully 
realize  that  the  most  serious  thing  that  could  occur  during 
the  conduct  of  war  would  be  any  interruption  of  railway 
transportation,  and  they,  in  common  with  the  great  body  of 
tlie  ])eople,  are  determined  to  do  everything  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  to  avoid  such   interruption. 

"Being  fully  conversant  with  their  attitude  and  desire  in 
this  matter,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  assurance  that, 
if  a  situation  should  arise  which  would  threaten  the  inter- 
ruption of  trans])ortation,  the  men  whom  we  represent  would 
Ijc  more  than  willing  to  discuss  and  consider  any  solution 
of  the  difficulty  which  presented  itself,  doing  so  in'  the  spirit 
of  patriotic  co-operation,  and  would  undoubtedly  co-operate 
with  the  Government  to  the  utmost  extent  in  arriving  at  a 
ju.st,  equitable,  as  well  as  patriotic  conclusion." 

This  was  followed  by  a  statement  from  the  President 
authorizing  the  representatives  of  the  press  to  say,  "that  he 
had  got  from  the  interview  exactly  the  impression  conveyed 
by  the  statement  of  the  heads  of  the  brotherhoods,  namely, 
that  the  men  whom  they  represented  were  not  inclined  to 
contend  for  amlhing  which  they  did  not  deem  necessar}^  to 
their  own  maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of  their  families, 
and  that  they  would  be  willing  in  case  any  critical  situation 
of  controversy  sliould  arise  to  consider  any  proposed  solu- 
tion in  a  spirit  of  accommodation  and  of  patriotic  purpose." 
The  rather  \ague  character  of  these  utterances  mav  pos- 
sibly be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  brotherhoods  have  not 
yet  completely  formulated  their  demands  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, somewhat  uncertain  liow  great  a  problem  is  involved 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  pay  the  higher  wages. 

Tlie  fact  remains  that  the  brotherh(X)ds  are  insistent  that 
the  wages  of  their  members  sliall  be  increased  and  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  let  go  of  the  club  they  possess  in  their  abil- 
ity to  call  a  strike,  which  would  be  disastrous  at  such  a  time. 
.Apparently  also  they  decline  to  recognize  the  effect  of  the 
.-Vdamson  law  in  increasing  their  wages  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  them  not  to  strike  last  year. 

Thus  far  only  the  conducters  and  trainmen  have  formu- 
lated their  demands.  These  are  now  l>eing  submitted  to  a 
referendum  vote  of  the  membership.  Demands  from  the 
engineers  and  firemen,  if  they  have  been  decided  upon,  have 
not   yet   been   announced. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  passage  of  the  Adam- 
son  "eight-hour''  law  were  recalled,  on  the  same  dav  that  the 
brotherhood  leaders  saw  the  President,  by  a  brief  filed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  government  supporting  a  decision 
of  a  federal  court  in  Arkansas  that  tlie  Adamson  act  applied 
to  all  railroads,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  a  wage  dis- 
pute pending  at  the  time  the  law  was  enacted.     The  Fort 
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Smith  &  Western  Railway  Company  had  appealed  from  the 
decision. 

"Congress  did  not  undertake  to  investigate  the  conditions 
surrounding  different  roads,"  said  the  Government's  brief. 
"It  merely  faced  the  fact  that  the  commerce  of  the  country 
was  about  to  be  tied  up  and  endeavored  to  adopt  a  general 
measure  to  give  relief.  If  it  had  known,  as  it  probably  did 
not,  that  there  were  some  roads  whose  men  would  not  join 
in  the  strike,  it  doubtless  would  still  have  passed  an  act 
applying  to  all  alike.  But  slight  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture is  necessary  to  make  it  apparent  that  if  relief  had  been 
granted  to  some  and  withheld  from  others,  the  result 
would  have  been  new  dissatisfaction  which  would  speedily 
have  brought  about  another  emergency  of  the  same  kind  to 
be  dealt  with." 

Commission'  Reduces  Accounting  Requirements 

As  a  measure  of  war  time  economy  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  issued  an  order  providing  that  the 
oJDservance  of  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  its 
order  of  June  15,  1915,  prescribing  the  rules  governing  the 
separation  of  operating  expenses  between  freight  service  and 
passenger  service  on  large  steam  railways  may  be  suspended 
until  otherwise  ordered.  The  railroads,  through  the  account- 
ing officers"  association,  recently  proposed  both  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  to  the  state  commissioners 
a  curtailment  of  the  accounting  requirements  during  the  war, 
in  order  to  conserve  clerical  forces,  and  while  the  whole 
program  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  the  commission  has  re- 
duced many  of  its  usual  requirements  of  this  kind. 

WiLLARD  Resigns  from  War  Board 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has 
resigned  as  ex-officio  member  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
because  of  his  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  chairman  of  its  committee  on  transportation 
and  communication  Mr.  Willard  called  the  meeting  of  rail- 
way executives  held  at  Washington  in  April  which  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  and  the 
agreement  to  operate  the  railroads  of  the  country  as  a 
national  system  under  its  direction. 

State    Commissions    Appoint    Washington    Represen- 
tative 

Charles  E.  Elmquist,  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  has  been 
appointed  solicitor  for  the  valuation  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  &  Utilities  Commissioners, 
with  office  at  Washington,  D.  C,  succeeding  Clyde  B. 
Aitchison,  who  was  recently  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mr.  Elmquist  has  also 
been  appointed  representative  at  Washington  of  the  Special 
War  Committee  of  the  association  and  has  laeen  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Railroads'  War  Board  to  express  the  desire  of  the  state 
commissioners  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  winning  the  war 
and  to  establish  a  co-operative  working  basis. 

Newlands  Committee  to  Resume  Hearings 

The  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, of  which  Senator  Newlands  is  chairman,  will  resume 
hearings  in  connection  with  its  general  inquiry  into  ques- 
tions of  railway  regulation  and  control,  at  Washington,  on 
December  4.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  testimony  will  be 
that  of  officers  9f  the  transcontinental  lines  regarding  the 
transcontinental  rate  situation  as  a  reply  to  some  of  the  tes- 
timony presented  by  state  commissioners  and  shippers  of  the 
intermountain  territory-  at  the  recent  hearings  in  San 
Francisco. 


COAL  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

I'roduciion  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  week  ended 
November  17  continued  at  a  rate  of  1,890,590  net  tons  per 
working  day,  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  over  the  previous 
week,  according  to  the  weekly  report  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. If  the  present  rate  of  production  is  continued,  the  re- 
port stated,  November  should  prove  the  best  month  in  the 
historj'  of  bituminous  mining  in  the  United  States.  The 
total  production,  including  coal  made  into  coke,  is  estimated 
at  11,343,538  net  tons.  Shipments  of  anthracite,  as  reported 
by  the  nine  principal  carriers,  amounted  to  42,199  cars; 
this  is  below  the  level  maintained  during  October.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  ratio  of  tonnage  produced  to  the  full 
time  capacity  for  the  week  ended  November  10  was  77.8  per 
cent  as  compared  with  75.4  per  cent  during  the  previous 
week.  The  improvement  was  attributable  to  reduction  in  the 
losses  due  to  labor  shortage,  strikes  and  mine  disability. 
Losses  due  to  car  shortage  increased  from  14.5  per  cent  to 
15.3  per  cent. 

October  production  of  bituminous  coal  is  estimated  to  have 
been  47,429,780  net  tons,  an  increase  over  October,  1916, 
and  the  total  production  from  Januar)-  1  to  October  31  is 
estimated  as  454,326,059  net  tons.  This  is  an  increase  of 
40,833,075  tons  over  the  production  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1916,  or  9.9  per  cent. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  decided  to  request  Di- 
rector of  Priority  R.  S.  Lovett  to  cancel  priority  order  No.  1, 
which  gave  preference  to  coal  shipments  bound  to  the  North- 
west by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Under  this  order  a  vast 
coal  supply  has  been  built  up  in  the  Northwest  in  advance 
of  the  closing  of  lake  navigation. 

The  Fuel  .\dministrator's  recommendation  would  provide 
that  the  lifting  of  the  priority  order  would  begin  at  the  mines 
on  November  30.  Cars  at  the  mines  at  that  date  could  be 
loaded,  and  would  be  given  priority  until  they  arrive  at  their 
lake  port  destinations. 

The  cancellation  of  the  lake  priority  order,  it  is  stated, 
will  allow  the  coal  produced  in  the  central  coal  fields  to  find 
its  way  to  its  naturaF markets,  and  will  do  much  to  relieve 
present  conditions  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Fuel  Administration  believes  that  the  supply  secured 
for  the  Northwest  under  the  lake  priority  order  will  place 
that  section  on  a  parity  with  the  rest  of  the  countn,-  for  the 
winter.  If  further  coal  is  needed  in  the  Northwest  before 
spring,  steps  will  be  taken  to  insure  all-rail  shipments  from 
nearby  fields  to  complete  the  requirements.  With  the  lifting 
of  the  priority  order  arrangements  have  been  made  to  insure 
immediate  relief  for  New  England,  where  the  enormous  in- 
dustrial demands  for  coal  threaten  to  outstrip  the  supply. 

The  way  was  cleared  for  an  increase  in  coal  shipments  by 
water  to  New  England  ports  by  an  order  directing  all  mines 
under  contract  to  supply  New  England  consumers  with  coal 
by  water  carriers,  to  deliver  their  maximum  monthly  require- 
ments, effective  December  1. 

The  order  directs  mines  holding  New  England  contracts 
to  ship  the  maximum  amount  of  coal  called  for  by  the  con- 
tracts for  consumption  in  the  states  of  Maine.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut, where  such  coal  is  to  be  transshipped  from  rail  to  water 
carriers  at  Hampton  Roads  and  at  Baltimore.  New  England 
shipments  are  given  preference  over  all  shipments  except  coal 
requisitioned  for  railroad  use  and  use  of  the  government. 

All  coal  producers  holding  New  England  contracts  subject 
to  the  order  are  directed  to  file  data  as  to  tlieir  contracts  with 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  within  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  the  order.  The  order  gives  New  England  Fuel 
Administrator  James  J.  Storrow  authority  to  supervise  the 
distribution  of  this  coal  supply  received  In  water  after  it 
reaches  New  England  ports. 


Western  Railway  Club  Has  Two  Addresses 

R.  H.  Aishton  on  Good  Work  Done  by  the  Railroads 
W.  T.  Krausch  on  Coaling  Plants  and  Fuel  Economy 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Club,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on  November  19,  R.  H. 
Aishton,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
gave  an  informal  address,  after  which  a  paper  on  coaling 
plants  and  fuel  was  presented  by  W.  T.  Krausch,  engineer 
of  buildings  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  An  ab- 
stract of  Mr.  Aishton's  address  and  also  of  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Krausch  are  given  below. 

RAILROADS  ARE  NOT  BREAKING  DOWN 

Mr.  Aishton  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows:  At  this  time  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  breaking  down  of  the  railroads. 
Their  ability  to  handle  the  coal  supply  lias  been  questioned 
and  some  have  suggested  that  the  government  take  a  hand  in 
operating  the  roads.  The  transportation  system  of  this  coun- 
try could  not  be  operated  as  efficiently  as  it  is  now  if  it  were 
under  government  control.  In  the  last  10  months  9,000,000 
tons  more  coal  was  mined  and  moved  than  in  1916,  amount- 
ing to  150,000  cars.  The  total  traffic  handled  in  this  period 
was  751,000  carloads  more  than  in  1916,  or  over  .>9,000,000 
tons.  This  is  a  notable  accomplishment  and  one  of  which  the 
roads  can  justly  be  proud.  The  Chicago  &  Nortli  Western 
alone  has  moved  116,000  carloads  of  materials  for  the  army 
camps,  yet  commercial  traffic  has  gone  on  just  the  same,  al- 
though this  business  is  not  on  a  normal  basis  but  in  most 
cases  150  per  cent  of  the  normal  figure.  Between  August  1 
and  November  12,  the  railroads  transported  1,200,000  sol- 
diers, the  movement  requiring  2,750  extra  passenger  trains, 
but  the  usual  business  of  the  roads  was  carried  on. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  the  problem  of  handling  the 
traffic  a  difficult  one  is  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  se- 
cure more  equipment.  The  cars  that  have  been  received  in 
the  last  10  months  have  not  made  up  for  those  destroyed  in 
the  same  period  and  this  statement  will  apply  to  locomotives 
as  well.  This  is  not  due  to  lack  of  foresight  by  the  railroads. 
They  had  ordered  the  equipment  but  the  government  needed 
it  and  the  emergency  confronting  the  nation  was  so  much 
more  serious  that  the  railroads  gave  up  the  equipment  and 
they  held  that  by  doing  so  they  could  help  win  the  war. 

When  we  hear  criticisms  of  the  railroads  let  us  take  into 
consideration  just  what  they  have  accomplished.  With  no 
more  facilities  than  in  1916,  the  roads  have  handled  this 
year  a  traffic  that  is  16  per  cent  greater.  This  record  is  due 
to  the  brains  and  energy  of  the  men  working  for  the  railroads, 
together  with  the  assistance  of  the  shippers.  The  shippers 
have  played  a  big  part  in  bringing  about  the  increase  in 
the  tonnage  handled.  The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  haul- 
ing an  average  load  tlu'ce  and  one-half  tons  greater  this  year 
than  last  }ear,  whiih  means  a  saving  of  .500,000  carloads  for 
that  road  alone. 

Deferred  maintenance  is  slowly  creeping  into  the  railroad 
propert}'.  The  roads  have  received  this  year  less  than  half 
the  rails  they  needed  and  the  same  statement  applies  to  ties 
and  ballast.  Deterioration  is  going  on  just  the  same  and 
some  day  we  will  have  to  make  up  for  the  deferred  mainte- 
nance. People  who  read  railroad  reports  and  see  that  main- 
tenance expenses  are  increasing  think  the  properties  are  be- 
ing kept  up  to  tile  standard,  but  they  are  not.  I  do  not  believe 
in  dire  forebodings,  however.  I  for  one  think  that  no  mat- 
ter what  burden  is  placed  on  the  transportation  system  of 
this  country  it  is  going  to  be  found  equal  to  it. 

At  this  time  the  railroads  are  seeking  more  revenue.  The 
case  of  the  oa-tern  carriers  is  being  considered  now  and  the 


western  roads  will  have  a  hearing  later.  I  believe  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  consider  what  the  rail- 
roads have  done  and  deal  them  justice.  As  to  the  future  no 
man  can  predict,  but  in  the  words  of  John  Paul  Jones,  I 
will  say  for  the  railroads,  "We  have  not  yet  started  to  fight." 

COALING  PLANTS  AND  FUEL 
By  W.  T.  Krausch, 

Engineer  Buildings,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

Coaling  Plants 
The  suijject  of  coaling  plants  is  without  question  one  of 
the  most  important  to  be  considered  in  railroad  operation, 
and  it  is  receiving  most  careful  consideration.  Each  particu- 
lar plant  is  a  study  in  itself,  requiring  careful  design  to  meet 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  constructed  and  op- 
erated. The  main  features  controlling  the  design  are,  in 
general,  as  follows: 

1.  Capacity  of  plant.  2.  Kinds  of  coal  handled.  3.  Daily 
consumption.  4.  Type  of  cars  used  (gondola,  box  or  self- 
cleaning).  5.  Length  of  receiving  hopper.  6.  Number  of 
tracks  served  with  coal.  7.  Whether  or  not  weighing  or  meas- 
uring apparatus  is  to  be  considered.  8.  Track  clearances. 
9.  Whether  or  not  coal  is  to  be  crushed  or  broken.  10.  Kind 
of  power  required  or  available.  11.  Whether  or  not  coal  is 
mixed.  12.  Kind  of  construction  (whether  frame,  steel  or 
reinforced  concrete).  13.  Whether  or  not  ground  storage  is 
to  be  considered.  14.  Whether  or  not  sand  storage  and  dry- 
ing are  to  be  considered.  15.  Whether  or  not  cinder  plants 
and  pits  are  to  be  considered.  16.  Fire  regulations  and  pro- 
tection. 17.  Whether  a  terminal  or  isolated  plant.  18.  Lo- 
cation of  plant.     19.  Release  of  cars.     20.     Switching. 

These  features  are  simply  general  and  give  an  idea  "of  the 
varied  conditions  which  control  the  design.  After  having 
carefully  studied  the  conditions  under  which  the  plant  is  to 
be  constructed,  we  can  decide  on  the  type  of  structure  to  be 
used,  and  this,  at  times,  is  most  difficult.  The  conditions 
just  given,  however,  govern  the  type  to  a  large  degree.  In 
this  connection  the  following  considerations  play  a  most  im- 
portant part — namely: 

1.  The  capacity  of  the  plant.  2.  The  ground  area  covered 
by  the  structure.  3.  Land  value.  4.  Number  of  tracks 
coaled.  5.  Kind  of  cars  used.  6.  Kind  of  coal  handled.  7. 
Whether  or  not  weighing  or  measuring  pockets  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  tliese  plants  is 
a  vital  subject.  This  cost  varies  to  a  great  extent  and  is 
dependent  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Kind  of  cars  used.  2.  Simplicity  of  design.  3.  Daily 
consumption.  4.  Kind  of  care  of  machinery  and  power.  5. 
Kind  of  coal  handled.  6.  Labor  operating  plant.  7.  Super- 
vision. The  actual  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  varies 
greatly  and  actual  costs  are  only  secured  by  keeping  close 
record  of  the  particular  plant  in  question. 

As  an  illustration  relative  to  the  cost  per  ton  of  handling 
coal,  one  man  can  unload  a  Self-dumping  or  self-cleaning 
coal  car  of  40  to  50  tons  capacity  in  about  30  minutes.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  one  man  can  shovel  out  of  a  gondola  car  at 
an  average  of,  say,  25  tons  per  day  of  10  hours,  ba.sed  on  fair 
run-of-mine  bituminous  coal.  This  simply  illustrates  the 
great  variation  in  the  cost  of  handling  coal  from  self-cleaning 
cars  and  gondolas. 

The  types  of  plants  now  in  general  use  may  be  classified 
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as  follows,  startini,'  with  the  oldest  type  (eliminating,  how- 
ever, the  old  bucket  and  jib  crane  type  and  platform  type) : 
1.  Incline  trestle  type,  with,  say,  maximum  grade  on  in- 
cline of  5  per  cent.  2.  Steep  incline  trestle  type,  with  grade 
from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  3.  Locomotive  crane  types. 
4.  Clamshell  bucket  type  with  trolleys.  S.  Small  bucket  con- 
veyor type  (commonly  known  as  the  "mechanical"  type).  6. 
Continuous  belt  type.  7.  Large  bucket  type  (in  which 
buckets  of  a  large  unit  capacity  are  used,  from  1  to  23/2  tons 
capacity,  as,  for  instance,  the  Holmen  or  Krausch  bucket 
type). 

(1)  Incline  Trestle  Type:  This  is  one  of  the  older  types  in 
use,  and  is  designed  to  deliver  coal  to  one  or  two  tracks.  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows : 

"A."  A  plant  having  measuring  pockets  of  given  capacity 
of  from  two  to  six  tons  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  of  any  de- 
sired number. 

Coal  cars  are  pushed  up  the  5  per  cent  incline  by  a  loco- 
motive, and  coal  is  shoveled  directly  into  the  measuring 
pockets,  the  sides  of  the  car  being  about  on  the  level  or  pref- 
erably a  little  higher  than  the  measuring  pockets.  In  this 
type  of  plant,  coal  is  handled  in  gondola  and  occasionally  in 
box  cars. 

"B."  A  plant  having  storage  bin  or  bins  of  any  given 
capacity  or  number.  Coal  cars  are  pushed  up  the  incline  and 
placed  directly  over  the  storage  bin.  In  this  type  of  plant, 
all  kinds  of  cars  can  be  used,  but  the  self-cleaning  cars  to 
great  advantage.  If  the  coal  used  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
require  breaking,  steel  bars  about  V^  in.  by  4  in.  in  size  are 
placed  over  the  bin  or  bins  and  spaced  the  required  distance 
apart,  say  5  inches  or  more.  Coal  is  dropped  or  shoveled 
directly  on  these  bars  and  broken  through  and  over  them  b\' 
means  of  large  sledges. 

"C."  A  plant  having  storage  bin  or  bins  of  any  given 
capacity  with  scale  or  measuring  pockets,  located  directly 
under  the  bins.  Coal  is  handled  in  this  case  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  second  case,  except  that  coal  is  fed  into  the 
scale  or  measuring  pockets  from  the  storage  bin  above,  by 
means  of  controlling  gates  operated  from  below. 

In  the  fixed  charges  for  operating  these  plants,  the  cost  of 
switching  and  placing  cars  on  the  trestle  by  a  locomotive  is 
not  ordinarily  included.  This  method  is  dangerous  and  great 
care  must  be  u.sed  by  the  engineer  in  handling  cars  up  and 
down  the  incline. 

(2)  Steep  Incline  Trestle  Plants,  with  Incline  Grades  of 
20  Per  Cent  to  25  Per  Cent:  In  this  type  of  plant,  cars  are 
pulled  up  the  incline  by  means  of  an  engine  and  hoist — 
usually  located  on  top  of  and  in  the  rear  of  the  coal  stations. 
The  power  may  be  either  steam,  gasoline,  or  electric.  A  gen- 
eral description  would  be  the  same  as  just  given  for  the  in- 
cline trestle  type  under  "B"  and  "C,"  except  for  the  steep 
incline.  This  type  of  station  requires  a  much  shorter  incline, 
does  away  with  a  great  deal  of  switching,  and  is  much  safer. 
It  also  increases  the  possibilities  of  providing  storage  room, 
and  for  plants  of  large  .storage  capacity,  is  much  cheaper 
than  the  low  trestle  type.  Preferably  the  design  is  made  for 
one  or  two  tracks. 

(3)  Locomotive  Crane  Type:  This  type  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage under  certain  conditions;  namely,  at  terminals.  It 
requires  from  six  to  twenty  minutes  to  coal  an  engine  with  a 
locomotive  crane,  depending  on  the  amount  and  kind  of  coal 
handled.  Coal  can  be  handled  directly  from  the  car  to  the 
tender  or  from  a  pile  to  the  tender.  To  avoid  delay  to  engine 
service,  cranes  are  operated  to  handle  coal  direct  from  the 
cars  to  the  coal  storage  bin. 

At  terminals,  the  use  of  the  crane  has  many  advantages 
besides  the  direct  handling  of  coal — namely,  transferring  coal 
from  cars,  handling  cinders,  handling  sand,  etc.  Its  value  is 
great  in  emergency  cases.  In  handling  coal  for  fuel  storage, 
it  gives  very  satisfactor\-  result.s. 


(4)  Clam  Shell  and  Large  Bucket  Type  Operating  on 
Trolleys:  These  t)'pes  are  flexible,  the  clam  shell  t)-pe  han- 
dling the  coal  directly  from  the  car  to  the  storage  or  bin. 
With  the  large  bucket  type,  coal  is  handled  from  the  cars 
directly  to  the  hopper  and  fed  by  automatic  gates  into  large 
capacity  buckets.  These  buckets  are  arranged  to  insure  full 
loading.  They  are  hoisted  in  the  elevator  leg  to  the  required 
height,  then  automatically  locked  into  the  trolley,  which 
travels  on  a  slightly  inclined  track,  directly  over  the  storage 
bins.  The  buckets  are  tipped  automatically  and  coal  is  dis- 
charged at  any  desired  point.  These  plants  are  designed 
with  counter-balanced  buckets.  The  clam  shell  type  is  used 
chiefly  in  commercial  and  power  plant  work. 

(5)  Small  Bucket  Conveyor  Type  (commonly  known  as 
Mechanical  Plants) :  This  t>pe  has  great  flexibility  to  suit 
different  conditions,  and  can  be  practically  used  for  any  lo- 
cation or  situation. 

These  plants,  if  well  cared  for  and  equipped  with  proper 
machinery  throughout,  give  excellent  service.  A  general  de- 
scription of  this  type  is  as  follows: 

Coal  is  unloaded  into  the  receiving  hopper  from  any  type 
of  car,  from  there  is  fed  by  an  automatic  loader  directly  into 
the  elevator  boot,  from  there  raised  by  the  elevator  directly 
to  the  storage  bin  above.  There  are  several  types  of  elevator 
— namely,  the  continuous  and  overlapping  bucket  type,  and 
the  pivoted  type.  These  two  types  of  elevators  must  run 
slowly,  at  a  speed  not  to  exceed,  say,  50  ft.  per  minute.  The 
pivoted  bucket  must  run  at  slow  speed  on  account  of  the 
method  of  loading  and  dumping  the  buckets.  The  continuous 
elevator  necessarily  runs  slowly  on  account  of  its  great  han- 
dling capacity. 

The  rigid  bucket  is  designed  to  run  at  a  speed  of  about 
100  ft.  per  minute,  the  buckets  spaced  to  suit  the  capacity 
required. 

Those  plants  may  be  equipped  with  scales,  measuring 
pockets,  crushers,  overhead  or  below,  with  breaker  bars  over 
receiving  hopper  and,  in  fact,  are  most  flexible  and  can  prac- 
tically meet  any  desired  condition. 

When  these  plants  were  first  put  into  service,  the  chain  for 
the  elevators  was  commonly  made  of  malleable  iron.  This, 
however,  gave  unsatisfactory  results.  The  practice  now  is 
to  use  steel  chain  entirely,  with  most  satisfactor}-  results. 

(6)  Continuous  Belt  Type:  A  great  many  plants  of  this 
type  have  been  erected  in  past  years.  This  raises  the  coal  to 
the  storage  bin  or  bins  on  a  continuous  belt  of  rubber  or  cot- 
ton, on  an  incline  of  about  30  degs.  as  a  maximum.  This 
type  is  not  as  flexible  as  the  small  bucket  type  or  mechanical 
stations.  Lender  good  conditions,  with  a  fair  quality  of  coal 
and  careful  attendance,  very  favorable  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  coal  is  unloaded  into  a  receiving  hopper  from 
any  tj'pe  of  car,  and  from  there  by  loader  onto  the  belt  and 
is  then  elevated  to  the  storage  bins. 

(7)  Large  Bucket  Elei'ator  Type:  This  t}pe  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  and  is  gradually  coming  into  use,  due  to  its  sim- 
jjlicity  of  design  and  low  maintenance  cost.  The  description 
is  briefly  as  follows:  Coal  is  unloaded  from  any  kind  of  car 
directly  into  a  receiving  hopper  and  from  there  fed  into 
l)uckets  of  one  or  more  tons  capacity.  These  are  raised  by 
means  of  a  hoi.sting  engine  to  the  .storage  bin  above  and  the 
coal  is  dumped  automatically  into  the  bin.  These  plants 
may  he  equipped  with  scales  or  measuring  pockets,  or  breaker 
bars  over  the  receiving  hopper,  and  are  economical  as  to  first 
cost  and  operation.  These  plants  may  also  be  operated  with 
one  bucket  and  increased  in  units  as  desired,  depending  on 
the  capacity  of  the  plants.  Buckets  may  also  be  placed  on 
one  side  or  on  both  sides,  depending  on  the  conditions.  In 
using  the  two  bucket  scheme,  the  weight  of  one  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  weight  of  the  other,  one  ascending  while  the 
other  descends. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  coal  and  mainte- 
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nance  to  a  minimum,  the  following  important  factors  must 
be  considered: 

1.  The  proper  type  of  station  to  be  selected  to  meet  all 
the  conditions.  It  must  be  understood  that  each  station  con- 
sidered is  a  distinct  and  separate  problem. 

2.  The  use  of  self-cleaning  cars  is  a  most  important 
factor. 

3.  Emergency  storage. 

4.  Plants  must  be  reliable,  using  the  best  type  of  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  throughout  with  ample  power;  at  im- 
portant stations,  where  delays  are  serious,  the  feasibility  of 
duplicate  machinery  must  be  considered. 

5.  Fireproof  construction — steel  or  reinforced  concrete  or 
combination. 

6.  Where  frame  structures  are  erected,  fire  protection 
should  be  provided,  the  power  house  being  built  some  distance 
from  the  coal  station. 

7.  Switching  reduced  to  a  minimum — car  puller  can  be 
installed  at  any  ordinary  plant. 

8.  Breakage  of  coal  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

9.  Good  labor  must  be  employed  and  proper  care  given 
all  machinery  and  appliances. 

10.  A  most  important  factor  is  supervision. 

This  briefly  describes  railroad  coal  handling  plants.  Their 
design  and  construction  are  being  given  most  careful  con- 
sideration so  as  to  create  the  greatest  fuel  efficiency.  The 
men  operating  the  plants  are  selected  so  that  we  may  get 
the  best  results.  The  power  plants  and  mechanical  installa- 
tions are  given  proper  inspection  and  the  operations,  super- 
vision. Then,  finally,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  effort  to  keep 
the  plant  doing  good  work  and  getting  results. 

I  am  bringing  this  to  your  particular  attention  to  show  that 
the  railroads  are,  and  have  been,  working  most  consistently 
along  the  line  of  fuel  economy  in  their  plants,  not  only  in 
operation,  but  also  in  the  design.  The  present  cost  of  steel 
has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  total  cost  of  so-called 
fireproof  plants.  Consequently  we  decided  on  a  substitute, 
and  this  is  the  result:  A  combination  structure  built  of  wood 
and  reinforced  concrete  slabs,  the  posts,  girts,  beams  and 
braces  being  of  wood.  The  storage  pocket  walls  and  floors 
are  of  thin,  reinforced  concrete  slab  construction.  The  upper 
or  lighter  structure  above  the  bin  is  of  2  in.  concrete  walls 
on  heavy  metal  lath.  Two  of  these  plants  are  now  under 
construction. 

Stationary  Plants 

Now  let  us  consider  the  stationary  plant  for  a  moment. 
Efficiency  here  means: 

1.  A  properly  designed  modern  power  plant  equipped 
with  high  class  boilers,  burning  the  right  kind  of  coal,  with 
efficient  engines  and  equipment,  handled  by  a  competent  en- 
gineer and  fireman,  and  the  necessary  help  under  proper 
supervision. 

How  many  plants  are  there  like  this  and  what  is  their 
total  efficicnc'v  ?  Experts  tell  us  that  with  a  good  steam  en- 
gine, a  good  furnace,  and  a  good  boiler,  a  horsepower  hour 
can  be  produced  from  one  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
coal.  We  find,  however,  that  the  ordinary  steam  engine  uses 
from  three  pounds  to  as  high  as  twenty  pounds.  This  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  increase  our  efficiency  in  a  great  many 
ways.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  operating  the  plant  must 
be  competent,  the  fireman  must  be  competent,  and  they  must 
have  proper  supervision.  The  boiler  settings  must  be  tight, 
and  the  draft  regulated  for  the  best  results.  The  fire  bed 
must  be  kept  the"  right  depth  to  suit  the  work.  Further,  the 
engineer  and  fireman  .should  learn  a  little  chemistry. 

I  firmly  believe  the  way  to  get  results  is  to  take  the  plant 
you  have'  and  examine  it  most  carefully.  Get  after  the  air 
leaks,  steam  leaks,  and  water  leaks,  get  proper  firing,  the 
right  kind  of  coal,  proper  draft  and  regulation,  get  rid  of  the 
soot  and  scale.     Install  proper  gra'es  and  stokers.     See  that 


the  engines,  generators,  pumps  and  other  equipment  are  in 
good  order,  working  without  leaks  or  waste.  Use  the  proper 
lubricants  and  packing.  Insist  on  performance  and  main- 
tenance records,  get  the  right  man  on  the  job  and,  above  all, 
give  the  plant  constant  and  proper  supervision. 

The  Locojtotive 

The  condition  under  which  the  locomotive  operates  is  en- 
tirely different  from  other  types  of  power,  operating  at  high 
and  low  speeds,  over  grades,  under  maximum  and  minimum 
loads,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  under  the  most  severe 
strains.  Modem  locomotives  are  now  usually  equipped  with 
superheaters,  which  will  save  20  per  cent  of  the  coal,  with  a 
superheat  of  200  deg.  F.  If  the  enginemen  are  careless  and 
carry  the  water  too  high  or  allow  the  boiler  to  foam,  much  of 
the  possible  saving  is  lost,  due  to  the  reduced  temperature  of 
the  superheated  steam.  In  winter,  a  locomotive  will  burn  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  more  coal  than  in  summer  to  haul  the 
same  tonnage. 

The  railroads,  by  using  larger  ty{)es  of  power,  are  con- 
stantly creating  higher  efficiency,  as  they  are  more  efficient 
and  there  is  a  considerable  saving  in  coal  because  they  reduce 
the  number  of  trains  (which  means  less  delay  at  meeting 
points),  which  increases  the  fuel  consumption. 

Railroads  have  organizations  specially  fitted  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  fuel  economy,  which  means  that  individual 
supervision  and  instruction  are  given  to  each  and  every  engi- 
n>°er  and  fireman. 

Discussion 

L.  R.  Pyle  (Soo  Line)  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  considerable  waste  of  transportation  facilities  and  fuel  at 
this  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  is  not  being  properly 
cleaned.  He  recommended  that  the  railroads  give  more  at- 
tention to  fuel  at  the  mines  and  also  urged  the  centralization 
of  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  handling  and  use 
of  fuel  on  every  railroad.  W.  E.  Dunham  (C.  &  N.  W.)  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  much  more  could  be  done  by  the 
railroads  to  save  fuel.  Under  the  prevailing  prices  a  small 
saving  justifies  a  relatively  greater  expenditure  than  hereto- 
fore. Other  speakers  mentioned  the  savings  to  be  secured  by 
designing  tenders  to  prevent  the  loss  of  fuel  and  by  equipping 
stationary  plants  with  superheaters  and  feed  water  heaters. 


Oil  Gas  for  Train  Lighting. — Those  railway  com- 
panies who  use  gas  for  their  train  lighting  have  every  prob- 
ability of  being  hit  shortl}-  by  a  scarcity  of  the  oil  from 
which  the  gas  is  compressed.  Already  some  of  these  com- 
panies are  experimenting  with  mixtures  of  oil  and  coal  gas, 
but  the  results  are  not  satisfactory;  even  the  addition  of 
only  25  per  cent  of  coal  gas  makes  a  very  indift'erent  light, 
while,  of  course,  a  mixture  of  half  oil  gas  and  half  coal  gas 
would  be  considerably  worse.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  remarked  that  it  was  long  ago  recognized  that  could 
trains  be  lighted  satisfactorily  by  coal  gas  there  would  be 
many  advantages.  The  gas  could  lie  obtained  from  the  gas 
mains  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  compressing  plants 
nor  for  the  traveling  gas  containers.  Experiments  were  made 
b\-  some  companies,  e.  g.,  the  London  &  North-Western  and 
Great  \^'estern.  but  it  was  not  seen  how  the  difficulties  could 
be  overcome.  The  matter  was  not,  however,  seriously  pressed 
liecause  of  the  gradual  greater  use  of  the  electric  light  for 
train  lighting.  This,  though,  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
available  remedy  for  the  shortage  of  oil  at  this  time.  On 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  difticulty  that  would 
be  experienced  in  getting  the  material — as  it  has  to  be  ob- 
tained from  sources  that  are  very  busy  at  the  present  time 
with  war  work — it  is  out  of  the  question  installing  vast 
equipments  of  electric  train  lighting  just  now. — Railway 
Gazette.  London. 


A  Study  of  Transverse  Fissures  in  Steel  Rails* 

A  Discussion  of  the  Conditions  Leading  to  This  Type 
of  Failure;  Consideration    of    the   Protective  Measures 

By  James  E.  Howard 
Engineer  Thysicist,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ON  August  25,  1911,  II  rail  failed  oji  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
causing  a  disastrous  wreck.  The  surface  of  the 
fracture  was  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  the  rail.  There  was  a  dark-colored,  oval  spot  on  this 
surface,  located  on  the  gage  side  of  the  head,  representing 
the  part  of  the  rail  which  was  the  first  to  fracture.  The 
nucleus  of  this  spot  showed  that  the  fracture  had  an  interior 
origin.  Other  fractures  of  this  kind,  the  peripheries  of 
which  had  not  reached  the  surface  of  the  rail,  presented  sur- 
faces having  a  silvery  luster.  The  darkened  surface  of  the 
present  fracture  was  caused,  doubtless,  by  the  air  having  had 
access  to  it. 

This  fracture  was  recognized  as  a  fatigue  fracture  of  a 
modified  type,  its  interior  origin  having  been  due  to  a  com- 
ponent in  the  rail  which  is  not  usually  present  in  cases  of 
fatigue  fractures.  The  metal  next  the  running  surface  of 
the  head  of  the  rail  was  in  a  state  of  internal  compression, 
this  being  the  component  not  commonly  met  with  in  other 
cases,  and  which  caused  the  fracture  to  have  its  interior 
origin.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  this  modified  tj-pe  of 
fatigue  fracture  a  specific  name  for  identification,  the  term 
"transverse  fissure"  was  applied. 

No  mystery  was  thought  to  attach  to  its  formation,  or  to 
its  development.  The  e.xplanation  of  its  occurrence  seemed 
obvious  in  the  light  of  common  knowledge  upon  the  behavior 
of  steel  under  repeated  alternate  stresses.  By  reason  of  the 
state  of  internal  compression  at  the  running  surface,  the 
maximum  tensile  stresses  in  the  head,  under  bending  loads, 
were  along  an  interior  element.  Here  the  tensile  strains  were 
higher  than  in  the  fibers  more  remote  from  the  neutral 
axis.  Under  such  conditions  the  fracture  of  the  rail  would 
be  expected  to  have  an  interior  origin.  A  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  transverse  fissures  essentially  becomes  a  discussion 
of  fatigue  fractures,  since  they  are  believed  to  be  identi- 
cal. 

The  descriptive  term,  employed  merely  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  this  type  of  fatigue  fracture,  had  the  appearance  of 
creating  alarm.  Apprehensions  arose  that  a  new  phenom- 
enon in  the  physical  properties  of  steel  had  presented  itself, 
the  explanation  of  which  was  sought  in  every  detail  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  rail,  omitting  consideration,  however,  of 
the  eft'ects  of  service  conditions,  where  the  explanation  really 
lay.  Under  this  illusory  search  the  subject  soon  took  on  a 
nebulous  state;  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  trans- 
verse fissure  were  lost  sight  of,  and  quite  dissimilar  frac- 
tures were  reported  under  the  same  general  terminology. 

Brittleness  of  fracture  in  all  grades  of  steel  is  character- 
istic of  fatigue  tests.  Brittleness  under  repeated  stresses, 
therefore,  does  not  constitute  evidence  of  defective  or  in- 
ferior metal.  Primitive  toughness  is  of  value  to  meet  occa- 
sional overloads  at  certain  stages,  but  its  value  in  prolong- 
ing the  life  of  .steel  under  repeated  alternate  stresses  of 
moderate  degree,  if  it  has  an  influence,  is  not  known.  There 
are  certain  zones  for  each  grade  of  steel  within  which  its 
endurance  is  practically  unlimited,  and  above  which  re- 
peated stresses  soon  result  in  rupture.  A  fatigue  fracture 
may  be  made  in  any  piece  of  steel.  It  is  only  necessan,'  that 
a  given  load  shall  be  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of  times, 
when  rupture  will  ensue. 

•Abstracted  frotn  a  paper  to  he  presented  before  the  New  York  meeting 
ot  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  February,  1918. 


Fiber  Stresses  Should  Be  Restricted 
It  would  be  prudent  to  restrict  the  fiber  stresses  in  rails 
to  less  than  40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  It  is  ignoring  general 
engineering  practice  and  precedent  to  apply  loads  to  a  struc- 
ture having  no  residual  strength  above  the  working  loads. 
The  occasional  application  of  stresses  in  excess  of  this  limit 
constitutes  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  steel,  although 
the  working  loads,  in  general,  do  not  reach  this  maximum. 
If  it  shall  appear  that  rails  are  subjected  to  stresses  in  serv- 
ice which  approach  or  exceed  the  above-mentioned  fiber 
stress,  then  their  failure  by  fatigue  will  present  no  novel 
feature. 

Steel  rails  in  the  track  are  subjected  to  bending  stresses, 
tlie  magnitude  of  which  depends  primarily  upon  the  amount 
of  the  wheel  loads;  the  number  of  repetitions  within  a  given 
interval  of  time  depending  upon  the  density  of  traffic.  The 
values  of  the  static  wheel  loads  admit  of  accurate  determina- 
tion. It  is  known  that  such  loads  are  greatly  exceeded  when 
the  trains  are  in  motion. 

Concerning  the  fiber  stresses  in  the  track  under  slowly 
moving  locomotives,  observations  were  made  b>-  the  writer 
in  1893  and  1894,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in 
the  reports  entitled  "Tests  of  Metals."  Even  under  the 
lighter  equipment  then  in  use,  it  was  found  "that  rails  were 
often  strained  higher  than  material  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
case  of  bridges  and  other  permanent  structures."  It  was 
then  brought  out  that  wheel  spacing  influenced  the  results; 
that  the  leading  pilot  wheel  caused  much  higher  stresses  per 
ton  of  wheel  load  than  other  wheels  of  the  locomotive ;  that 
tie  spacing  did  not  afford  the  basis  for  computation  of  the 
fiber  stresses,  the  wheel  load  and  the  moment  of  resistance 
of  the  rail  being  known;  and  that  different  kinds  of  ballast 
influenced  the  results. 

At  that  time  a  rail  was  selected,  representing  good  track 
conditions,  and  measured  on  frozen  gravel  ballast.  It 
showed  a  variation  in  measured  strains  in  different  parts 
of  its  length  of  over  100  per  cent,  referring  to  the  effect  of 
one  of  the  driving  wheels.  The  aggregate  longitudinal  ten- 
sion from  eight  wheels,  at  one  place  on  the  rail,  was  nearlv 
three  times  that  at  another  place  along  its  length,  while  the 
compressive  stresses  displayed  at  one  place  were  10  times 
those  measured  at  another  place.  The  measured  strains, 
although  taken  in  the  track  22  years  ago,  should  effectually 
dispel  any  illusions  that  rails  are  uniformly  strained,  even 
under  static  conditions  of  loading. 

In  these  early  tests,  the  fiber  stresses  ranged  from  10,000 
to  18,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  under  the  heavier  wheels  of  the 
locomotives.  There  are  more  recently  published  accounts 
of  filler  stresses,  measured  under  trains  traveling  at  mod- 
erately high  rates  of  speed,  the  values  of  which  range  from 
25,000  to  30,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with  higher  maxima  in  occa- 
sional obsen'ations  in  tension,  the  stresses  being  greatest 
in  the  base. 

Rails  in  service  not  infrequently  show  appreciable  local 
bends,  acquired  after  they  have  been  in  the  track.  These 
bends  represent  permanent  sets  given  the  rails  bv  loads  which 
have  exceeded  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel.  Some  rails  are 
bent  downward  at  their  ends,  others  are  bent  at  regular  in- 
ten'als  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  peripheries  of 
driving   wheels   of  locomotives   which   have  been   over   the 
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rails,  the  latter  permanent  bends  being  due  to  the  dynamic 
augment  of  the  drivers. 

There  are  internal  strains  in  rails  which  result  from  con- 
ditions attending  their  manufacture,  and  those  which  are 
acquired  after  the  rails  have  reached  the  track.  During 
fabrication,  cooling  strains  are  acquired.  The  shape  of  a  rail 
is  such  that  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  acquiring  of 
strains  under  ordinary  conditions  of  cooling.  The  stage  at 
which  these  cooling  strains  are  chiefly  acquired  is  after  the 
rail  has  left  the  last  pass  of  the  rail  mill,  and  has  become 
a  finished  rail. 

Normally,  the  parts  first  to  cool  are  temporarily  put  into  a 
state  of  internal  tension,  which  is  reversed  to  a  state  of  com- 
pression when  the  entire  mass  has  reached  atmospheric  tem- 
perature. When  the  rail  is  cold,  it  is  common  to  find  the 
flanges  in  a  state  of  internal  compression,  with  the  metal  along 
the  middle  of  the  base  in  a  state  of  tension.  At  the  junction 
of  the  web  with  the  head  and  the  base,  a  state  of  tension  is 
common.  The  peripheral  metal  of  the  head  is  left  in  compres- 
sion, with  the  interior  of  the  head  in  tension.  The  cooling 
strains  are  usually  much  greater  in  the  base  than  in  the  head 
of  the  rail.  Cooling  strains  in  the  flanges  of  thin-flange  rails 
have  been  found  as  high  as  18,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  compression, 
with  metal  in  close  proximity  at  the  middle  of  the  base  in  a 
state  of  tension.  Longitudinal  strains  are  referred  to  in  these 
remarks.  It  is  obvious  that  shearing  strains  will  be  set  up  by 
these  contiguous  internal  strains  of  tension  and  compression. 

The  usual  initial  state  of  compression  in  the  flanges  may  be 
reversed  to  tension  by  cold-bending  the  rail,  accomplished  by 
an  overload  of  compression  on  the  base.  Gagging  is  merely 
applying  an  overload,  causing  a  permanent  set  in  the  rail,  and 
setting  up  new  internal  strains  for  the  purpose  of  initially 
straightening  it.  It  disturbs  the  primitive  state  of  strain  left 
by  cooling,  leaving  the  rail  in  a  state  of  critical  equilibrium 
from  which  it  is  again  easily  disturbed  by  track  conditions. 

When  the  rail  reaches  the  track,  cold-rolling  of  the  running 
surface  of  the  head  takes  place  under  the  action  of  the  wheel 
pressures.  The  top  of  the  head  then  acquires  a  higher  state  of 
internal  compression  than  left  by  normal  cooling,  the  strains 
in  the  head  acquiring  an  ascendency  over  those  of  the  base. 
Internal  strains  of  compression  next  the  running  surface  have 
been  found  in  rails  from  the  track  corresponding  to  over 
20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  stress. 

Internal  Stresses  From  Wheel  Loads 

Internal  strains  from  wheel  loads  are  unavoidable.  The 
hardest  rails  are  not  exempt  from  this  action  of  the  wheels, 
nor  do  the  lower  wheel  loads  fail  to  introduce  internal  strains. 
An  experimental  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  wheel  pressures 
showed  that  a  wheel  load  of  15,000  lb.  introduced 
strains  that  were  higher,  superficially,  than  those  resulting 
from  the  higher  wheel  loads  of  25,000  and  35,000  lb.  It 
was  also  noted  that  rerolling  with  35,000  lb.,  after  lower  wheel 
pressures  had  been  used,  resulted  in  diminished  internal 
strains  over  those  due  to  the  lower  pressure.  Furthermore, 
peining  the  surface  with  a  light  hand  hammer  introduced  in- 
ternal strains  of  greater  magnitude  than  witnessed  in  either 
the  experimental  rails  or  those  from  the  track. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
volume  of  the  metal  directly  affected  by  the  cold-rolling,  and 
also  the  effect  of  repeated  alternate  stresses  on  the  phvsical 
properties  of  the  steel.  The  depth  of  penetration  was  found 
to  be  greater  with  the  higher  wheel  loads  than  with  the 
lighter  loads  or  with  the  peining.  The  ratio  of  the  volume 
of  metal  directly  affected  by  the  cold-rolling  to  that  of  the 
reacting  metal  is  also  a  matter  for  consideration.  The  in- 
terior of  the  head  is  put  into  a  state  of  tension  to  balance 
the  volume  of  metal  which  is  in  a  state  of  compression. 
Tensile  stresses  in  the  interior  of  the  head  equivalent  to 
the  measured  strains  have  reached  values  of  8,000  to  9,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Components  Which  Cause  F.atigue  Fractures 

Of  the  two  components  which  tend  to  cause  fatigue  frac- 
tures in  steel  rails,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of 
them,  namely,  the  state  of  internal  compression  at  the  run- 
ning surface  of  the  head,  and  the  concomitant  state  of  longi- 
tudinal tension  in  the  interior  of  the  head,  will  be  intro- 
duced by  the  lighter  wheel  loads  as  well  as  by  the  heavier 
ones.  These  internal  strains  act  upon  the  entire  length  of 
the  rail.  The  direct  bending  stresses,  the  other  component, 
will  depend  upon  the  wheel  loads.  If  not  strictly  propor- 
tional to  the  wheel  loads,  still  the  bending  stresses  will  be 
greater  as  the  wheel  loads  are  increased.  Again  stated,  the 
two  components  which  tend  to  cause  fatigue  fractures  are 
the  direct  bending  stresses  from  the  wheel  loads  and  the  in- 
ternal strains  introduced  by  the  cold-rolling  of  the  wheels 
on  the  head  of  the  rail.  The  latter  are  responsible  for  a 
disturbance  in  the  physical  properties  in  addition  to  the  in- 
troduction of  internal  strains. 

It  is  of  importance  to  accjuire  data  upon  the  relative  effect 
of  these  two  components  in  an  endeavor  to  ameliorate  con- 
ditions and  prolong  the  life  of  the  rail.  Interest  centers 
upon  that  influence  which  causes  the  maximum  longitudinal 
tension,  since  a  fatigue  fracture  is  one  of  tension.  The 
prompt  display  of  transverse  fissures  in  rails  of  125-lb. 
weight  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  cold-rolling  component 
is  of  grave  importance,  which  may  be  greater  relatively  than 
the  direct  bending  stresses.  There  have  been  examples  of 
rails  sustaining  traffic  after  the  head  had  been  practically 
separated  by  the  development  of  a  transverse  fissure.  The 
web  and  base  of  the  rail,  for  the  time,  resisted  the  bending 
stresses,  illustrating  the  ability  of  the  steel  to  endure  very 
high  fiber  stresses  for  a  limited  number  of  repetitions. 

Primarily,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  direct 
experimental  inquiry,  the  ability  of  steel  rails  to  endure  re- 
peated alternate  stresses,  acquiring  this  information  upon 
the  rail  in  the  condition  in  which  it  comes  from  the  rail  mill, 
and  before  any  cold-rolling  by  w^heels  in  the  track  has  taken 
place.  The  .section  of  the  rail  is  such  that  opposing  cool- 
ing strains  are  necessarily  present  in  the  finished  rail.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  a  rail  in  full  cross-section  will  display 
the  endurance  under  repeated  alternate  stresses  which  care- 
fully prepared  bars  of  the  laboratory  have  shown.  Tests  of 
this  general  nature  on  rails  of  full  cross-section  have  yielded 
results  whicli  emphasize  the  need  of  this  information. 

Next,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  limit  of  endurance 
of  rails  which  have  been  in  the  track  and  have  acquired  a 
state  of  internal  strain.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
this  barrenness  of  fundamental  data  upon  steel  rails  should 
longer  continue.  In  the  use  of  materials  of  construction, 
two  features  should  be  known :  The  ability  of  the  material  to 
endure  stresses,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  used:  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  magnitude  of  the  stresses  which  are  to  be  en- 
dured. The  steel-rail  problem  presents  an  example  in  which 
neither  of  these  basic  considerations  has  been  definitely 
.known.  This  dearth  of  relevant  information  is  mentioned 
since  its  absence  has  led  to  many  unsupported  conjectures 
as  to  the  causes  of  rail  failures. 

Transverse  fissures  occur  in  the  head,  and  not  in  the  web 
or  the  base.  They  commonly  make  their  appearance  on  the 
gage  side  of  the  head,  or  central  over  tlie  web.  In  a  lot  of 
663  transverse  fissures,  535  were  located  on  the  gage  side 
of  the  head.  128  over  the  web,  and  none  on  the  outside  of 
the  head.  The  preponderance  of  transverse  fissures  on  the 
gage  side  of  the  head  is  significant,  of  course.  Conditions 
of  loading  commonly  reach  a  maximum  on  the  gage  side  of 
the  head. 

It  has  been  found  that  transverse  fissures  made  by  pro- 
gressive gagging  of  new  rails  can  be  located  at  will  on  the 
right  or  the  left  side  of  the  head  or  central,  according  to  the 
manner  of  applying  the  load.  It  is  only  necessary  to  apply 
the  load  to  the  side  of  the  head  on  which  it  is  chosen  to 
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locate  the  fissure,  to  accomplish  that  result.  Twenty-four 
transverse  fissures  were  experimentally  made  in  new  rails 
by  progressive  gagging.  By  progressive  gagging  is  meant 
that  the  rail  was  gagged  at  close  intervals  along  its  entire 
length,  first  on  the  head  and  then  on  the  base,  repeating  the 
j)rocess  until  rupture  ensued.  The  number  of  blows  re- 
(juired  to  be  struck  at  any  one  place  ranged  from  800  to 
4,000.  The  total  number  per  rail  length  of  33  ft.  was  from 
50,000  to  250,000  blows. 

The  bending  stresses  given  the  rails  in  these  tests  were 
in  excess  of  those  experienced  in  the  track,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  their  rupture  before  the  usual  burnishing  effect 
was  accomplished  which  the  opposite  faces  have  upon  each 
other  in  producing  a  silvery  luster;  rupture  also  being  com- 
pleted before  the  nuclei  of  the  fissures  had  extended  and 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  cross-section  of  the  head.  Efforts 
to  produce  transverse  fissures  by  repeated  gagging  in  one 
plane  only  were  unsuccessful.  Such  rails  displayed  the 
common  type  of  fatigue  fracture;  that  is,  the  fractures  had 
exterior  origins  in  each  case.  Progressive  gagging  has  an 
effect  akin  to  the  cold-rolling  of  the  wheels. 

In  rails  from  the  track,  transverse  fissures  have  been 
found  along  the  same  element  of  the  head,  in  different  stages 
of  development.  This  manifestation  corresponds  to  the 
shattering  effect  of  repeated  alternate  stresses  witnessed  in 
laboratory  test  bars  which  have  been  exposed  to  a  uniform 
bending  stress  over  a  part  of  their  length. 

Critical  examinations  have  shown  transverse  fissures  to 
have  their  origins  in  metal  microscopically  sound  and  nor- 
mal in  structure.  Diligent  research  has  failed  to  reveal 
micro-defects  to  which  the  origins  of  the  fractures  could  be 
attrilmted.  The  composition  of  the  steel  at  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  fissures  has  shown  no  chemical  reason  why  the 
fissures  .should  have  their  origins  at  the  places  where  they 
were  found. 

There  has  been  no  example  of  a  transverse  fissure  in  a 
rail  which  has  not  been  in  service,  excepting  experimental 
fissures.  Rolling  conditions  would  preclude  the  presence  of 
a  transverse  fissure  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development  in 
a  new  rail.  The  reduction  of  the  metal  in  the  rolls  orients 
slag  and  other  inclusions,  arranging  them  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  rail,  and  not  crosswise. 

It  is  well  known  that  slag  inclusions  are  present  in  some 
degree  in  most  steels.  Slag  filaments  are  drawn  out  and 
may  be  detected  in  the  cross-section  of  the  rail.  In  longi- 
tudinal sections  they  are  at  times  prominently  shown;  but 
such  longitudinal  seaminess,  when  it  exists,  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  formation  of  transverse  fissures.  Com- 
posite sketches  showing  longitudinal  seaminess  in  parts  of 
the  head  remote  from  the  places  occupied  by  the  nuclei  of 
transverse  fissures  necessarily  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  development  of  transverse  fissures. 

It  not  infrequently  happens,  however,  that  longitudinal 
seams  of  another  kind  are  developed  in  conjunction  with 
transverse  fissures,  wheel  pressures  being  the  common  cause 
for  each.  Shearing  strains  are  set  up  in  the  head  of  the 
rail  by  the  wheel  pressures.  When  an  acicular  streak  is 
reached,  which  may  represent  a  slag  inclusion,  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  the  starting  of  a  longitudinal  seam.  Shear- 
ing fractures  which  develop  in  vertical  planes  are  designated 
as  split  heads.  In  other  cases,  the  separation  takes  place 
in  horizontal  or  oblique  planes,  and  the.se  latter  may  be 
developed  independently  or  associated  with  transverse 
fissures.  Each  of  these  types  of  rupture  was  represented  in 
the  rail  which  failed  on  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Effect  of  Gagging 

The  effect  of  gagging  has  been  referred  to  in  respect  to 
introducing  internal  strains  or  in  modifying  those  which 
preexisted.  Rail  sections  were  subjected  to  normal  and  ex- 
cessive gagging,   also  to  the  more   severe   ordeal   of  being 


struck  with  the  tup  of  a  drop-testing  machine.  Micro- 
scopic examination  directed  to  ascertain  the  effect,  if  per- 
ceptible, did  not  show  any  appreciable  distortion  of  struc- 
ture either  at  the  places  directly  acted  upon  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  rails.  Microscopically,  the 
mill  scale  on  the  surface  of  the  rail  was  disturbed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  gagged  or  struck  with  the  tup  of  the 
drop-testing  machine.  Surface  indications  comprised  all 
that  was  visible  resulting  from  this  treatment. 

Attention  has  so  generally  centered  upon  the  results  of 
the  drop  test,  the  bending  test,  or  the  tensile  test,  in  respect 
to  the  display  of  primitive  ductility,  that  the  phases  through 
wliich  rupture  is  reached  by  repeated  stresses  have  not  re- 
ceived adequate  consideration.  Specifications  governing 
the  acceptance  of  the  metal  rigorously  demand  that  a  certain 
elongation  shall  be  displayed.  The  elongation  called  for 
may  be  only  a  few  hundredths  of  an  inch  per  inch  of  length 
of  sample,  but  such  display  is  made  the  decisive  measure 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  steel.  It  would  not  be  incompatible 
with  experimental  results  for  the  steel  which  was  deficient 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  its  primitive  display  of  elonga- 
tion to  show  under  repeated  stresses  an  aggregate  elastic  ex- 
tension of  several  miles,  so  radically  difterent  may  be  its 
primitive  behavior  and  its  behavior  under  long-continued 
alternate  stresses. 

In  like  manner,  chemical  requirements  are  frequently 
made  the  object  of  exact  fulfillment.  Without  advancing 
other  reasons,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  materials  under 
service  conditions  has  been  attributed  to  some  slender  de- 
ficiency in  fulfilling  the  specifications  on  which  the  material 
was  supposed  to  be  made.  It  is  not  always  clear  that  the 
most  suitable  steel  for  the  purpose  is  asked  for  in  specifica- 
tions. 

.Attributing  the  cause  of  failure  of  a  rail  to  the  use  of 
one  deoxidizer  or  another,  or  to  an  excess  of  some  non- 
metallic  constituent  above  prescribed  limits,  can  hardly 
carr\-  conviction  in  the  absence  of  information  which  con- 
nects them  as  cause  and  effect,  if  they  stand  to  each  other 
in  that  relation. 

It  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  durabilit}-  of 
a  rail  consists  of  its  ability-  to  retain  its  integrity  under  re- 
peated deformations.  A  direct  test  consists  of  subjecting 
the  rail  to  repeated  deformations,  conducted  upon  the  shape 
and  dimensions  in  which  it  is  used.  The  results  of  other 
tests  may  be  accepted  as  indexical  of  the  properties  desired, 
provided  the  relations  between  the  two  are  established.  In 
general,  however,  direct  rriethods  are  preferred  to  indirect 
ones. 

Transverse  Fr.a.ctures  Are  F.a.tigue  Fractitres 
In  conclusion,  a  quotation  will  be  presented  from  a  recent 
report  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Divi- 
sion of  Safety,  embodying  remarks  by  the  writer  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  rail  which  failed  in  the  track,  displaving 
a  numlier  of  transverse  fissures : 

"Xcitlicr  chemical  analysis  nor  microscopic  e.xaminations  have 
shown  a  definite  cause  for  the  development  of  transverse 
fissures.  Tliey  have  occurred  in  rails  of  different  weights :  in 
those  of  different  ingot  positions ;  in  the  product  of  each  of  the 
two  great  methods  of  steel  making,  Bessemer  and  open-hearth : 
in  direct-rolled  rails  and  in  those  from  reheated  blooms ;  over 
ties  and  between  them  ;  they  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  rails  rolled  in  the  different 
seasons ;  they  occur  where,  according  to  chance,  the  rails  may 
have  been  gagged  and  from  the  number  and  proximitv  of  the 
fissures,  where  they  probably  were  not  gagged,  thev  have  dis- 
played themselves  singly,  and  independent  of  other  types  of 
rupture,  and  also  associated  with  shearing  fractures  or  scams 
which  have  developed  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  fissures; 
they  are  found  in  the  head  and  not  the  base  of  the  rail :  they 
appear  in  rails  wliich  show  very  little  wear:  thev  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  railmill,  nor  to  northern  or  southern  mills, 
nor  to  any  one  year's  rolling,  but  have  been  displaved  bv  rails 
rolled  at  periods  of  time  separated  by  not  less  than  two  decades. 
The  latter   fact   should   remove  drmlits   concerning  any  peculiar 
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conditions  having  found  their  way  into  modern  mill  practice 
influencing  this   type   of   failure. 

"On  the  other  hand,  traffic  has  increased,  wheel  loads  have 
increased,  and  speeds  have  increased ;  and  transverse  fissures 
are  in  general  found  where  these  conditions  are  well  advanced. 
The  girder  strength  of  the  rails  has  been  increased,  while  the 
impinging  pressures  of  the  wheels  still  remain  without  ameliora- 
tion. It  is  a  disquieting  matter  that  rails  of  the  heavier  sections 
recently  laid  have  displayed  transverse  fissures.  Mere  increase 
in  weight  of  section  has  not  brought  with  it  immunity  from 
failure  in  this  manner.  It  gives  emphasis  to  the  need  of  acquir- 
ing further  data  upon  the  features  which  have  been  discussed 
in  this  report. 

"The  conclusion  seems  well  founded,  the  transverse  fissures 
are  fatigue  fractures,  and  that  they  develop  in  rails  which  are 
structurally  free  from  any  known  defect.  It  is  a  modified  type 
of  fatigue  fracture  in  which  tliere  is  a  compressive  component 
in  the  rail  next  the  running  surface  of  the  head.  The  presence 
of  this  compressive  component  accounts  for  the  interior  origin 
of  the  transverse  fissure.  It  constitutes  the  difference  which  the 
introduction  of  the  term  'transverse  fissure'  was  intended  to 
emphasize  over  the  common  type  of  fatigue  fracture  in  which 
this  component  is  absent  and  which  in  consequence  thereof  has 
an   exterior  origin." 


INCREASED  EFFICIENCY  IN  USE  OF 
EQUIPMENT 

The  accompanying  chart  was  prepared  for  the  officers  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  remark- 
able increase  in  efficiency  in  the  use  of  motive  power  and 
equipment,  especially  during  the  last  two  years.  This  is  the 
result  both  of  the  great  increase  in  traffic  and  of  the  heavier 
loading  per  car  and  per  train  as  well  as  of  unusual  efforts 
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Revenue   Freight  Traffic   Per   Unit   of   Equipment   Southern 
Pacific  Co.  and  All  Railroads  of  United  States 

to  increase  the  mileage  of  each  car  and  locomotive  per  day. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  revenue  ton  miles  per  car  on  line 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  increased  from  something  over  8,500 
in  January,  1015,  to  over  22,500  in  August,  1917,  while 
the  revenue  ton  miles  per  locomotive  in  freight  service  in- 
creased from  about  450,000  in  January,  1915,  to  1,150,000 
in  August,  1917.  The  chart  shows  the  almost  steady  in- 
crease, in  comparison  with  the  average  for  all  roads. 


RAILWAY  REGIMENTS  AT  CAMP  GRANT 

In  addition  to  the  nine  regiments  of  railway  engineers 
now  in  France  two  additional  regiments  composed  mainly  of 
railway  men  are  now  being  organized  at  Camp  Grant,  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  service.  These  are  the 
Twenty-First  Engineers,  for  light  railway  construction  and 
operation,  commanded  by  Col.  Ernest  D.  Peek,  and  the 
Thirt)-Fifth  Engineers,  a  shop  regiment,  commanded  by 
Col.  A.  E.  Waldron.  The  roster  of  officers  of  the  Twenty- 
First  Engineers  is  as  follows: 

Regimental  Headcjuarters:  Colonel  Ernest  D.  Peck,  com- 
manding officer,  regular  army;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hiram  J. 
Slifer,  formerly  general  manager,  Chicago  Great  Western; 
Major  Lunsford  E.  Oliver,  supply  officer,  regular  army; 
Captain  David  P.  Banks,  superintendent  terminals,  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  First  Lieutenant  George 
E.  Miville,  adjutant,  regular  army. 

Headquarters  First  Battalion:  Major  Marshall  R.  Pugh, 
commanding,  consulting  engineer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cap- 
tain .A^rthur  J.  Minor,  assistant  engineer,  Southern  Railway; 
First  Lieutenant  Paul  V.  Brown,  exchange  officer,  assistant 
engineer,  Chicago  &  Alton. 

Headquarters  Second  Battalion:  Major  Thomas  R.  Ryan, 
commanding,  general  manager,  Brazil  Railway,  Paulo, 
Brazil;  Captain  Harry  R.  Gabriel,  assistant  chief  engineer, 
Argentine  Railway. 

Company  A:  Captain  Robert  R.  McGregor,  commanding, 
assistant  engineer,  Southern  Pacific;  First  Lieutenant  Lewis 
G.  Waterbury,  assistant  superintendent.  Ponce  &  Guyana 
R.  R.,  Porto  Rico;  First  Lieutenant  Charles  R.  Woods,  land 
agent,  Elgin,  Joliet  &:  Eastern  Ry. ;  Second  Lieutenant  Harry 
E.  Comfort,  civil  engineer;  Second  Lieutenant  Matthew  S. 
Butler,  division  engineer,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  Second  Lieutenant  Chester  H.  Plimpton,  mess  officer, 
mechanical  department  draftsman,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Company  B:  Captain  Earl  W.  Evans,  commanding,  su- 
perintendent construction,  New  Orleans  Terminal  Company; 
First  Lieutenant  \\illiam  N.  Briscoe,  draftsman,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio;  First  Lieutenant  Charles  T.  Butler,  engineer,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  First  Lieutenant  Morris  B.  Pumphrey, 
assistant  engineer  maintenance,  Chicago,  Ottawa  &:  Peoria; 
Second  Lieutenant  Richard  S.  McCabe,  timekeeper,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio;  Second  Lieutenant  Scott  D.  Christopher,  as- 
sistant engineer,  Illinois  Central. 

Corppany  C:  Captain  Michael  M.  Sheedy,  commanding, 
safety  in.spector,  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  First  Lieutenant 
Otis  T.  Gregg,  secretary,  Gregg  Company,  Ltd..  Hackensack, 
N.  J.;  First  Lieutenant  Hudson  D.  Dravo,  road  foreman  of 
engines,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  W'ashington;  Second 
Lieutenant  Cliarles  M.  Greeley,  special  mechanical  appren- 
tice, Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Second  Lieutenant  .Arthur  B. 
Helwig,  mechanical  inspector,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Company  D:  Captain  James  P.  Nash,  commanding  su- 
perintendent terminals,  El  Paso  Southwestern;  First  Lieu- 
tenant John  M.  Kimmel,  Jr.,  assistant  engineer.  El  Paso  & 
Southwestern;  First  Lieutenant  John  S.  Kiesel,  assistant 
foreman,  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Second  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward P.  Walsh,  superintendent  construction.  Walsh  Con- 
struction Co. 

Company  E:  Captain  \\illiam  R.  Scott,  commanding, 
secretary,  joint  Car  .Association.  El  Paso,  Texas;  First  Lieu- 
tenant John  C.  Rill,  trainmaster,  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
First  Lieutenant  Robert  .A.  Radford,  assistant  engineer.  Le- 
high Vallev;  First  Lieutenant  George  C.  Lightner,  assistant 
engineer,  Canadian  Government  Railways;  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Clarence  J.  Derrick,  special  engineer,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis;  Second  Lieutenant  Ray  L. 
Hufford,  concrete  construction  engineer. 

Company  F:  Captain  Frank  T.  Bowles,  commanding, 
assistant  superintendent  transportation.  San  .Antonio  &  Aran- 
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sas  Pass;  First  Lieutenant  Raymond  H.  O'Brien,  electrical 
engineer,  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  First  Lieutenant  Philemon 
S.  Lewis,  trainmaster,  Philadelphia  &  Reading;  First  Lieu- 
tenant Harry  E.  Gabriel,  assistant  superintendent,  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco;  Second  Lieutenant  Harry  W.  Dun,  Jr.,  resi- 
dent engineer,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Attached:  Captain  Alfred  B.  Lewis,  casual  officer,  locat- 
ing engineer,  Alaska  Northern;  Captain  Clarence  Roberts, 
road  foreman  engines,  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Captain 
Jesse  G.  Lorton,  superintendent,  Illinois  Central;  First  Lieu- 
tenant Harvey  W.  Bell,  general  manager,  Bell  Locomotive 
Works;  First  Lieutenant  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  mechanical 
engineer,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  Second  Lieutenant 
Charles  S.  Heebner,  mechanic,  Philadelphia  &  Reading; 
Second  Lieutenant  Maurice  E.  Vermillion,  regular  army; 
Captain  Hector  Mansfield,  assistant  trainmaster,  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading;  Second  Lieutenant  James  F.  Ross,  regular 
army;  First  Lieutenant  R.  L.  Mock,  assistant  superintendent, 
Atlanta  Joint  Terminals;  First  Lieutenant  A.  O.  Spurr,  gen- 
eral yardmaster,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Medical  Department:    Major  James  B.  Hastings,  surgeon; 
First  Lieutenant  Carl  H.  Bartling,  assistant  surgeon;  First 
Lieutenant  James  H.  Ross,  dental  surgeon. 
Thirty-fitth  Engineers 

Regimental  headquarters:  Col.  A.  E.  Waldron,  com- 
manding officer,  regular  army;  Lieut.-col.  G.  H.  Vincett, 
manager  of  plant,  Standard  Steel  Car  Company;  Capt.-adj. 
Herman  C.  Huffer,  Jr.,  of  Huffer  Campbell  &  Company, 
bankers.  New  York,  and  vice-president  Augusta  Southern 
Railway,  president,  Atlantic  &  Western  and  director  Georgia 
&  Florida  Railway;  Capt.  James  T.  Blackstock,  manager 
of  shop.  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  and  Captain  W.  C.  Cole. 

Headquarters  First  Battalion:  Maj.  Joseph  F.  Surrid'^e, 
superintendent,  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  and  Capt. 
William  E.  Abbot,  retired  army  officer;  Capt.  Robert  Tins- 
ley,  formerly  superintendent  at  Pullman  Company's  shops, 
Pullman,  111.;  First  Lieut.  Paul  E.  Carter,  sales  department, 
General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  New  York. 

Headquarters' Second  Battalion:  Maj.  John  S.  Douglas, 
superintendent.  Eastern  Car  Company;  Capt.  Herlof  Amble, 
foreman  erecting  shop,  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.;  Capt.  Will- 
iam C.  Lindner,  assistant  general  foreman,  mechanical  de- 
partment, Pennsylvania  Railroad;  First  Lieut.  F.  W.  Haus- 
mann,  electrical  and  consulting  engineer,  Allis-Chalmers  Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Headquarters  Third  Battalion:  Maj.  Thomas  A.  Dooley, 
Jr.,  Capt.  W.  L.  Tedford,  supervisor,  Pullman  Company; 
Capt.  Charles  F.  King,  First  Lieut.  Earl  J.  Zinck. 

Company  A:  Capt^  Hill  P.  Wilson,  junior  assistant  valu- 
ation engineer,  Texas  &  Pacific;  First  Lieuts.  James  M. 
Morse  and  Fletcher  J.  Snow;  Second  Lieuts.  James  C.  Lamb 
and  N.  C.  Raabe,  machinist  and  electrician.  Standard  Steel 
Car  Co. 

Company  B:  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Moore,  assistant  engi- 
neer, valuation  department,  Illinois  Central;  First  Lieuts. 
Russell  M.  Smith,  assistant  road  foreman  of  engines,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Wilbur  Oglesby,  superintendent.  South 
Georgia  Railway,  and  A.  W.  Holbrook;  Second  Lieuts. 
Adam  C.  Warfcl,  safety  engineer,  Hartford  Accident  and 
Indemnity  Company,  and  Robert  M.  Totten,  draftsman, 
Standard' Steel  Car' Co. 

Company  C:  Capt.  William  R.  Pear.son,  assistant  valu- 
ation engineer,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis;  First 
Lieuts.  John  E.  Brown,  O.  S.  Dickson,  motive  power  in- 
spector, Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Don  L.  Clements,  fore- 
man. New  York  Central;  Second  Lieuts.  Ralph  F.  Getz, 
Benjamin  G.  Helsel,  clerk.  Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

Company  D:  Capt.  E.  Burton  Hocker;  First  Lieuts.  Fred 
C.  McFariand,  civil  engineer.  Pennsylvania  Lines  West. 
John   S.  Wetherill   and  Howard   D>ke,   foreman.   Standard 


Steel  Car  Co.;  Second  Lieuts.  Frederick  W.  Ford,  junior 
draftsman,  Boston  &  Maine,  and  Robert  J.  Byron,  shop  fore- 
man,  Pennsylvania. 

Company  E:  Capt.  Frederick  N.  Hatch;  First  Lieuts. 
Richard  E.  Trippe,  assistant  engineer,  Atlanta  &  Anderson 
Construction  Company,  Walter  Budwell,  roundhouse  fore- 
man, Norfolk  &  Western,  and  James  L.  Blair,  inspector. 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.;  Second  Lieuts.  Roland  G.  Stafford, 
structural  draftsman,  Boston  &  Maine,  and  Harry  Darling- 
ton, Pittsburgh  Forge  &  Iron  Company. 

Company  F:  Capt.  H.  Fueller,  night  superintendent. 
Ralston  Steel  Car  Company;  First  Lieuts.  Merle  V.  Holmes. 
office  engineer  maintenance  department,  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe;  Walter  S.  Mack,  David  Halderman,  foreman. 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.;  Second  Lieuts.  E.  B.  Wilkinson, 
James  W.  Ryan,  assistant  erecting  shop  foreman,  New  York 
Central. 

Company  G:  Capt.  William  G.  Vincett,  Standard  Steel 
Car  Co.;  First  Lieuts.  L.  T.  M.  Ralston,  Pennsylvania  State 
highway  department,  Arthur  F.  Ainslie,  assistant  engineer, 
maintenance  of  way.  Northern  Pacific,  William  J.  O'Brien, 
order  foreman,  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.;  Second  Lieuts.  Leo 
J.  Stein  and  William  E.  Doll. 

Company  H:  Capt.  Wilke  Woodard,  consulting  engineer; 
First  Lieuts.  William  F.  Philbrick,  assistant  yardmaster. 
Norfolk  &  Western;  Horace  'SI.  Fetterolf  and  H.  B.  Gaither, 
inspector  of  locomotives,  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Second  Lieuts. 
Reginald  V.  Offutt,  machinist,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Company  I:  Capt.  Reuben  L.  Rockwell,  engineering  de- 
partment, Illinois  Steel  Company;  First  Lieuts.  John  F. 
Weiss;  William  S.  Mussenden,  field  engineer  of  construc- 
tion of  steel  plant  for  Mark  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Chicago: 
Second  Lieuts.  C.  C.  Manchester,  R.  C.  Montgomery,  assist- 
ant purchasing  agent,  Philadelphia  &  Reading. 


English  Y.achts  Become  Freight  Carriers. — Second- 
hand steam  yachts  are  being  turned  into  cargo  carr\-ing  boats 
in  England  and  they  are  finding  ready  purchasers  at  good 
prices.  The  royal  yacht  of  Siam,  the  "Maha  Chakrkri,"  has 
i)een  sold  for  conversion  into  a  trader.  The  steam  yacht 
Dotterell,  which  sold  four  months  ago  for  £3,800  ($18!470) 
has  been  resold  for  £10,000  ($48,600)  and  has  been  altered 
into  a  cargo  carrier. 

The  Present  Importance  of  the  Scr.a.p  He.ap. — In 
present  circumstances  the  scrap  heap  in  a  locomotive  shop 
assumes  an  importance  which  has  never  been  accorded  to 
it  hitherto.  Owing  to- the  unusual  demand  for  iron  and  steel 
products  of  all  kinds,  much  difficulty  is  being  experienced, 
and  this  condition  of  things  must  necessarily  continue  for 
some  time.  There  is  a  natural  shortage  of  material  in  loco- 
motive and  railway  car  shops  as  elsewhere,  and  this  is  not 
confined  to  new  work  alone,  but  extends  to  the  repair  de- 
partment likewise.  Wherever  material  can  be  reclaimed 
from  the  scrap  heap  its  use  may  be  of  considerable  advan- 
tage in  assuring  a  continuous  and  adequate  supply  at  all 
events  of  certain  classes  of  material.  The  ever-increasing 
cost  of  metal  and  other  requirements  places  upon  those  con- 
cerned the  obligation  of  utilizing  to  the  utmost  all  available 
supplies,  and  if  recourse  to  the  scrap  heap  makes  it  possible 
to  complete  work  wliich  otherwise  would  have  to  stand  over 
for  a  considerable  period,  that  plan  would  have  every  jus- 
tification. It  is  necessary  in  reclaiming  material  previously 
scrapped  to  exercise  considerable  care  in  selection,  and  at 
best  onlv  a  percentage  is  fit  for  re-employment  in  the  shops. 
No  matter  how  extensively  reclaimed  material  may  be  used 
there  are  always  large  quantities  which  cannot  be  emplo\-ed 
for  building  or  repairing  work  in  locomotive  shops,  and  this, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  must  be  sold;  but  it  may,  however. 
serve  a  highly  useful  purpose  when  diverted  to  other  chan- 
nels.— RaU'^'av  Gazette,  London. 


General    News    Department 


The  machine  shop  and  blacksmith  shop  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at 
Brockville,  Ont.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  November  24. 

The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  which  was  scheduled  to  meet  in  Washington, 
December  S,  6  and  7,  has  been  postponed  until  further  notice. 

Subscriptions  to  the  second  Liberty  Loan  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Southern  Pacific  (Pacific  system)  and  affiliated 
electric  lines  amounted  to  $1,445,950,  as  compared  with  $1,463,800 
for  the  first  Liberty  Loan. 

T.  C.  Powell,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  vice-president  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  has  been  appointed  by  Judge  Lovett  as  a  member 
of  the  Priorities  Committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

An  agreement  recently  reached  between  the  Illinois  Central 
and  its  telegraphers  provides  for  a  readjustment  of  working  hours 
and  an  increase  in  pay  of  $9.75  a  month.  The  settlement  was 
effected  through  the  efforts  of  G.  W.  Hanger  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  season  this 
year  instructed  section  foremen  each  to  plant  and  cultivate  not 
less  than  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground  upon  the  right  of 
way.  The  men  were  allowed  time  to  work  these  gardens,  and 
they  planted  and  harvested  bountiful  crops  on  about  400  acres 
of  the  company's   land. 

The  highway  department  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
bought  IS  snowploughs,  to  be  used  in  keeping  the  highways  open 
during  the  coming  winter  for  heavy  motor-truck  traffic  across 
the  state.  It  is  estimated  that  at  present  200  automobiles  are 
being  sent  eastward  through  Pennsylvania  every  day  from  the 
large  manufacturing  centers  west  of  there. 

In  Toronto,  Ont.,  this  week,  an  exemption  board,  examining 
men  drafted  for  the  army  under  the  Canadian  conscription  law, 
•  exempted,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  Omer  Lewis,  a  ticket  seller 
of  the  Grand  Trunk ;  indicating  that  this  man's  occupation  is  a 
war  necessity.  On  the  application  of  a  yard  foreman,  23  trainmen 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  were  exempted,  the  railroad  company  promis- 
ing to  give  prompt  notice  if  any  one  of  these  2i  should  leave  the 
railroad  service. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Compani^  New  York  City, 
operating  subway  and  elevated  railroads,  is  employing  women  in 
station  service,  giving  preference  to  dependent  women  of  the 
families  of  employees  who  are  in  the  military  or  naval  service. 
(In  the  ticket  offices  of  elevated  railway  stations  in  Brooklyn 
women  have  been  employed  for  many  years.)  The  New  York 
Railways  Company,  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  Interborough, 
is  to  employ  women  as  conductors  on  surface  street,  cars. 

The  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers  is 
to  issue  a  book  containing  a  synopsis  of  its  recommendations 
and  decisions  affecting  freight  and  passenger  accounts,  including 
the  association's  standard  freight  and  passenger  forms.  The 
freight  synopsis  and  the  passenger  synopsis  will  be  under  one 
cover,  but  separate  each  from  the  other.  One  copy  of  the 
Synopsis  will  be  furnished  to  each  member  free.  Additional 
copies  may  be  obtained  at  one  dollar  each  (if  ordered  soon) 
from  E.  R.  Woodson,  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  County  Court  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  16,  Paul 
Vogel,  29  years  old,  a  yard  clerk  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  from  four  years  to  eight  years 
for  grand  larceny.  He  had  been  on  duty  nights  and  had  ordered 
loaded  cars  transferred  to  a  track  of  the  Lackawanna  road 
where  they  were  robbed.  The  court  proceedings  showed  that  on 
one  occasion  \'ogcl  had  been  responsible  for  the  theft  of  a  car- 
load of  aluminum  valued  at  $26,000;  and  the  total  of  the  thefts 
involved  is  said  to  have  been  $50,0(X).  Two  accomplices,  having 
given  evidence  for  the  state,  were  let  off  with  light  punishments. 


The  last  span  of  the  new  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  at  Me- 
tropolis, 111.,  was  swung  clear  of  the  falsework  on  November  10. 
With  the  laying  of  track  and  other  finishing  touches  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  bridge  will  be  placed  in  operation  about  the 
first  of  January.  This  great  structure,  which  is  notable  as  con- 
taining the  longest  simple  span  (720  ft.)  in  the  world,  is  being 
built  jointly  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis.  The  completion  of  this 
bridge  opens  a  new  all-rail  route  for  traffic  from  the  Northwest 
to  the  Southeast. 

Representative  T.  W.  Sims,  of  Tennessee,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Newlands  Committee,  and  who  is  expected  to  be  the 
next  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  in  a  newspaper  statement,  expresses  doubt  as 
to  whether  it  will  be  advisable  at  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress to  attempt  any  permanent  railway  legislation  of  impor- 
tance because  of  the  abnormal  conditions  created  by  the  war. 
He  suggested,  however,  that  it  might  be  wise  to  pass  legislation 
by  which  the  Government  would  guarantee  loans  to  the  rail- 
roads at  S'/o  to  4  per  cent  for  short  terms. 

Striking  clerks  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Southern 
Railway  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  decided,  on  November  25,  to  return 
to  work;  and  this  action  appears  to  be  the  sequel  to  an  order 
from  J.  J.  Forrester,  president  of  a  clerks'  union  which  appears 
to  have  a  considerable  membership  on  all  of  the  principal  roads 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  Fragmentary 
newspaper  reports  of  strikes  of  clerks  on  the  roads  in  that 
region  have  appeared  for  the  last  three  weeks.  The  last  re- 
ports indicate  that  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  South- 
cin  and  the  Virginian  roads  the  striking  clerks  are  still  out. 

The  New  York  State  Safety  Congress  is  to  be  held  in 
Syracuse  on  December  3,  4,  5  and  6  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Commission.  War  problems  as  re- 
lated to  industry  in  general  and  New  York  State  in  particular 
will  be  chief  features  of  the  program.  There  will  be  addresses 
on  the  first  day  by  Charles  B.  Barnes,  Dr.  Royal  Meeker,  Carle- 
ton  A.  Chase  and  James  P.  Holland.  On  Monday  evening  there 
will  be  given  a  motion  picture  showing  the  salutary  effect  upon 
industrial  safety  by  educating  the  alien  population.  Tuesday  there 
will  be  addresses  by  R.  M.  Little,  James  A.  Smith,  Arthur  E. 
Holder  and  Miss  Mary  Dreier. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
aminations for  inspector  of  waybills,  for  both  men  and  women, 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  ordnance,  war  de- 
l)artment.  at  salaries  ranging  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  year.  The 
duties  of  appointees  will  consist  of  the  inspection  of  waybills, 
card  manifests  and  railroad  terminal  records.  Competitors  will 
not  be  required  to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated:  Education  and  preliminary  experience,  30;  experi- 
ence in  the  class  of  work  specified,  70.  Until  further  notice 
and  on  account  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  service,  applica- 
tions will  be  received  at  any  time,  and  papers  will  be  rated 
promptly. 

Food  Administration  and  Railways  Co-operate  at  Chicago 
A  far-reaching  plan  designed  by  the  railroads  and  the  Food 
.Xdministration  to  conserve  cars  and  foodstuffs  went  into  effect 
in  Chicago  on  November  26.  Hereafter  every  railroad  entering 
Chicago  will  make  a  daily  report  to  the  food  administration  of 
every  car  of  vegetables  and  other  perishable  foodstuffs  which 
has  been  delayed  three  days  or  over,  awaiting  unloading  or  re- 
consignment  or  other  disposition.  This  report  will  show  the  car 
initial  and  number,  point  of  shipment,  date  shipped,  name  of 
shipper,  contents,  date  of  arrival,  yard  or  track  where  held,  name 
of  consignee,  destination  for  deliver)-  and  why  car  is  held. 

In  all  cases  reported  by  the  railroads  of  undue  detention  of 
cars  so  loaded  the  Food  Administration  and  other  government 
agencies  will  first  definitely  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  detention 
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and  then  take  such  step.s  as  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  condi- 
tions and  prevent  their  recurrence  by  the  offenders. 

One  of  the  chief  results  which  it  is  believed  the  new  plan  will 
accomplish  is  the  prtvention  of  similar  losses  at  shipping  points 
because  of  the  undue  detention  elsewhere  of  loaded  cars  of 
perishables.  Another  important  object  is  the  systematic  salvag- 
ing of  all  food  fit  for  human  use,  from  shipments  which  have 
become  damaged  in  transit  by  causes  beyond  the  control  of  any- 
body, such  as  the  unseasonable  freezing  weather  last  month 
which  damaged  potatoes  in  transit  in  certain  sections. 

The  railroads  centering  in  Chicago  will  daily  place  at  certain 
freight  yards  cars  containing  damaged  foodstuffs  which  have  been 
refused  by  the  consignees.  Under  the  inspection  of  the  railroads, 
the  Food  Administration  and  the  city  health  department,  this 
damaged  food  will  be  carefully  sorted  by  agents  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Volunteers  of  America  and  the  accredited  charitable 
organizations  of  the  city.  All  the  food  that  is  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption will  thus  be  saved  and  go  to  those  in  greatest  need  of 
it.  All  that  is  worthless  for  food  will  be  hauled  away  daily  by 
the  railroads  and  dumped  where  it  will  do  no  harm. 


A  Two-Thousand  Mile  Flight 

A  British  aeroplane  has  made  a  successful  attack  in  the  vicinity 
of  Constantinople  after  flying  from  England  to  a  British  base  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  a  series  of  eight  flights.  The  stopping 
places  included  Lyons  and  Rome,  and  the  total  distance  covered 
was  nearly  2,000  miles.  The  machine  was  actually  in  the  air  31 
hours.  During  some  parts  of  the  flight  strong  winds  and  heavy 
rain  storms  w-ere  experienced,  and  there  was  one  stretch  of  200 
miles  over  a  mountainous  country  where  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  machine  to  land. 

Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund 

This  week   there   have   been   received   additional    subscriptions 

from    18    supply    companies    towards    the    Railw-ay    Regiments' 

tobacco  fund.     This  brings  the  list  up  to  date  at  Monday  noon, 

November  26: 


Adams  S:   Westlake    Company.   Chicago 

American   Vulcanized   Fibre   Company,    Bosto: 
Anchor  Packine  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Burden   Sales  Company.   New  York (t 

Rutler    Drawbar     Attachment     Company 


Mass. 


cover  6  months)  60 
(Cleveland,     0. 

(contribution)  50 

Chicago    Malleable    Castings    Company.    Chicago. .••■■.■•:  ,},S 

Chicago   Railway   Equipment   Company,  Chicago..  .  (contribution)  100 
Chicago   Railway    Signal    &     Supply    Company,    Chicai 


(to  cover  3  months) 

F-dison    Storage    Battery    Company - .  .  . ■ .  ■  • 

Homestead   Valve   Manufacturing  Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa 

W.  H.   Miner,   Chicago •••••,; V,; '  ' 

Mount  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  Mt.  Vernon.  111.. 

National   Malleable   Castings  Company,   Cleveland,   O 

Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn,  N.  Y 

T.    H.    Symington    Company,    Chicago 

ITnion   Switch   &   Signal   Company,   Swissvalc,    Pa 

Watson-Stillman    Company,    Aldene,    N.    J 

H.    H.    Westinghonse,   New    York 


nonth 
no  nth 
nonth 


1  month 
1  month 
»  month 
I  month 
1  month 
L  month 
I  month 
I  month 


Railway  Revenues  and  Expenses  for  September 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
for  September,  1917,  was  less  than  September,  1916,  by  $53  per 
mile,  or  17.8  per  cent,  according  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  Total  operating  revenues,  $357,- 
731,325,  exceeded  those  for  September,  1916,  by  $32,420,037. 
Operating  expenses.  $243,610,187,  were  greater  by  $40,134,208. 
Net  operating  revenue,  $114,121,138,  decreased  $7,714,171.  Taxes, 
$25,088,258,  increased  by  $11,318,287.  Net  operating  income  was 
$88,985,043,  which  is  a  decrease  of  $19,015,968. 

If  spread  over  the  mileage  represented,  operating  revenues 
averaged  $1,547  per  mile,  an  increase  over  September,  1916,  of  9.7 
per  cent;  operating  expenses  per  mile,  $1,053,  were  greater  by 
19.5  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  per  mile,  $494,  shows  a  de- 
crease of  6.5  per  cent;  while  net  operating  income  per  mile,  $385, 
decreased  17.8  per  cent.    Taxes  per  mile  rose  81.8  per  cent. 

This  summary  covers  231,228  miles  of  operated  line,  or  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  Eastern  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  were 
greater  than  those  for  September,  1916,  by  11.2  per  cent;  operat- 
ing expenses  rose  21.0  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  decreased 
7.6  per  cent;  taxes  increased  39.0  per  cent.  Operating  income 
per  mile  decreased  13.5  per  cent. 

For  the  railways  of  the  Southern  district,  operating  revenues 
per  mile  exceeded  those  for  September,  1916,  by  17.3  per  cent; 
operating  expenses  rose  21.8  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  in- 
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creased  8.6  per  cent;  taxes  increased  79.7  per  cent.  Operating 
income  per  mile  decreased  1.7  per  cent. 

For  the  Western  railways,  operating  revenues  per  mile  ex- 
ceeded those  for  September,  1916,  by  6.0  per  cent;  operating  ex- 
penses rose  17.1  per  cent;  net  operating  revenue  decreased  9.4 
per  cent;  taxes  increased  120.0  per  cent.  Operating  income  per 
mile  decreased  25.5  per  cent. 

The  nine  months  of  the  current  calendar  year,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  show  changes 
per  mile  of  line  as  follows:  Operating  revenues  increased  11.6 
per  cent,  operating  expenses  increased  18.7  per  cent,  net  operating 
revenue  decreased  2.0  per  cent,  taxes  increased  29.7  per  cent, 
while  operating  income  decreased  6.6  per  cent. 

Operating  income  per  mile  decreased  1S.9  per  cent  in  the  East, 
increased  1.4  per  cent  in  the  South,  and  increased  0.6  per  cent  in 
the  West. 

September  net  operating  income  per  mile  was  17.8  per  cent  less 
in  1917  than  in  1916,  9.5  per  cent  less  than  in  1915,  9.2  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1914,  and  8.1  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913. 


Valuation  Arguments  December  10 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  that  oral 
arguments  will  be  held  at  Washington  on  December  10  in  the 
cases  involving  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  \'aluation  on  the 
valuation  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  the  Texas  Mid- 
land and  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound. 


Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers 

A  circular  just  issued  by  the  president  of  the  .Association  of 
American  Railway  Accounting  Oflicers  says  in  part ; 

It  is  inevitable,  especially  under  the  extraordinary  conditions 
now  prevailing,  that  railway  accounting"  oflicers  will  evolve  new, 
improved,  or  simplified  methods,  forms,  etc.,  and  if  we  may  have 
the  benefit  of  each  other's  ideas  and  experience  in  this  coimcction, 
this  would  aid  in  solving  those  problems  and  difficulties  that  are 
confronting  us  all. 

The  association  will  welcome  and  will  be  glad  to  consider  any 
suggestions  or  any  ideas,  methods,  forms,  etc.,  that  might  be 
helpful  to  others.  Any  communications  along  this  line,  if  ad- 
dressed to  the  president,  J.  A.  Taylor,  comptroller  of  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey,  will  be  placed  in  proper  channels. 


Minimum  Facilities 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  a  prominent  western  state,  re- 
porting recently  on  a  complaint  that  the  station  facilities  at  a 
certain  place  were  inadequate,  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  station  as  it  was  found : 

"X  is  a  non-agency  station  6.3  miles  north  of  A  and  2.6  miles 
south  of  G.  by  rail,  these  being  the  nearest  Open  stations.  The 
station  facilities  consist  of  a  box-car  shelter  divided  into  sepa- 
rate compartments  for  passengers  and  freight.  The  compart- 
ment designed  for  the  use  of  passengers  has  a  door  and  three 
small  windows.  It  is  equipped  with  a  coal  stove  and  seats  for 
five  persons.  The  freight  room  has  two  doors,  and  is  conveni- 
ently arranged  for  loading  freight  into  wagons.  The  door  of 
the  waiting  room  is  in  poor  repair  and  the  walls  are  disfigured. 
A  farmer  living  about  40  rods  from  the  station  is  employed  to 
attend  the  tire  in  the  station,  and  for  this  purpose  he  or  his 
fourteen-year-old  son  visit  the  station  twice  daily  from  No- 
vember 1  to  April  IS.  A  single  compartment  earth  closet  is 
provided. 

The  village  is  located  about  one-half  mile  east  and  there  are 
no  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station.  The  village 
contains  a  number  of  Inisincss  places  and  has  a  population  of 
between  50  and  100;  but  it  was  estimated  that  approximately  500 
families  arc  natur.illy  tributary  to  this  station.  The  wagon  road 
to  G.  is  in  fair  condition  and  is  approximately  four  miles  in 
length. 

"Witnesses  complained  that  the  passenger  waiting  room  is  in- 
sufficient and  not  properly  cared  for.  A  number  of  instances 
were  cited  where  it  was  not  heated  at  train  time  and  w-as  in  an 
unsanitary  condition.  As  many  as  fifteen  people  occasionally 
wait  for  a  single  train.  The  trains  are  often  late,  especially  in 
severe  weather.  The  freight  room  doors  arc  never  locked  and 
the  merchandise  is  pilfered  if  it  is  not  immediately  removed  by 
the  consignee.  A  number  of  such  occurrences  were  described. 
The  tcani-wav  leading  to  the  rear  door  of  the  freight  room  was 


said  to  be  too  narrow  for  convenience.  A  conductor's  count 
of  passengers  on  and  otT  trains  from  April  5  to  May  4,  1917, 
shows  an  average  of  4  passengers  a  day  boarding  trains  and 
5  passengers  leaving  trains  at  this  point.  The  greatest  number 
boarding  any  single  train  was  6.  The  total  freight  receipts 
during  the  calendar  year  1916  were  S2,144,  of  which  $1,250  were 
for  freight  received  and  $894  for  freight  forwarded." 

The  commission,  in  its  decision,  denied  the  need  of  a  new 
station  or  the  employment  of  a  regular  agent,  but  ordered  cer- 
tain improvements,  including  the  employment  of  a  competent 
caretaker — whether  or  not  the  farmer  and  his  fourteen-year-old 
son  would  be  acceptable  does  not  appear — and  the  provision  of 
two  toilets. 


Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers 

J.  \V.  Xnwcrs,  i)rc.^idcnt  of  the  .Association  of  Transportation 
and  Car  .\ccounting  Officers,  announces  that,  on  account  of  the 
present  international  situation,  the  executive  committee  has  post- 
poned indefinitely  the  Winter  meeting  of  the  Association.  A 
Year  Book  is  being  prepared,  which  will  be  issued  December  31, 
containing  a  resume  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  committees 
in  response  to  requests  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  National  Defense.  This  will  be  prepared 
in  form  similar  to  the  regular  proceedings. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  follounng  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  nf  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  tneet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conz'entions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gacette  for  each  month, 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt.  220  W.  57th 
St..  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 
American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation,  R.  &  O..  Mt.  Royal  Sta..  Raltimore,  Md.  Next  con- 
vention, January  22-24,  1918,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Ciur.— James  Powell.  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLcod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal.  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October. 
Kovember.  December.  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — .Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and   August,   Morrison   Hotel,   Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Chtb.~H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  Mav.  September  and  Kovember. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March.  Hotel   Slatler.   P.uflfalo.   N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Routet.  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin*ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Tuesday, 
February,   May,    September   and   November,   Hotel   Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  56S 
Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d 
Tuesday,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Tr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  Regular  meeting.  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   W.    39th   St.,    New    York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association.— Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebc.  623 
Brisbane  Bldg..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone  Bldg.,  BufTalo.  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Clud. — W.  S.  Wollner,  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern  Pacific  R.   R.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg..  Peoria,  III.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
leffcrson    Hotel.    Peoria. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsrurgh.— J.  B.  .Anderson.  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta.. 
Pittsburch.  Pn.  Regul.Tr  meetings.  4th  Friday  in  month,  except 
June,  Ii'ly  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial 
Annex  Hotel.  Pittsburgh. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Clur. — "B.  W.  Fra*:enthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Rccular  meetings.  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August.   St.   Louis. 

Southern  &  Sotthwestern  Railway  Cluh. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grand  Bldg., 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March.  May, 
July,   September.  November,   10  a.  m..   Piedmont  Hotel.   Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  CnicAco.— C.  B.  Singer.  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swore,  291  Broadway.  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  Tune.  July  and 
August,    Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel.    New    York. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Clui-. — I..  Kon.  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept  June.  Julv  and   August,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club.— 1.  W.  Taylor.  1112  Karpen  Bldg..  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings.  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August.   Hotel    Sherman,   Chicago. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers. — Edgar  S.  Nethcrcut.  Secretary.  1735 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.  III.  Regular  meeting,  first  Monday 
in  month,  excent  January,  July  and  August.  Extra  meetings  generaily 
on  other  Mond.^y  evening  except  in  July  and  August. 
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R.  S.  Lovett,  director  of  priority  in  transportation,  has  issued 
Priority  Order  No.  4  providing  for  priority  in  car  supply  and 
transportation  lor  cottonseed  cake  and  cottonseed  meal  to  points 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  over  all  other  traffic,  with  five  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  interurban  railway  companies  of  Texas  have  advanced 
their  freight  and  express  rates ;  and  the  State  railroad  commission 
has  issued  an  order  assuming  jurisdiction  over  all  these  roads. 
The  commission  proposes  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  and 
has  ordered  the  interurban  companies  to  file  all  their  passenger, 
freight  and  express  tariffs. 

The  Ann  Arbor  announces  that  car  ferry  service  from  Frank- 
fort, Mich.,  to  Menominee,  Mich.,  and  Marinette,  Wis.,  will  be 
suspended  for  the  season  on  January  1.  While  the  route  is 
closed  freight  for  Menominee  and  Marinette  will  be  carried  via 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  or  via 
Kewaunee,  Wis.,  and  the  Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  &  Western  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Representatives  of  electric  lines  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  met  in 
Chicago  on  November  22  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  to  assist 
the  steam  roads  in  handling  freight.  The  meeting  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  establish  through  routes  and 
to  work  out  rates  to  achieve  this  end.  The  committee  consists 
of  H.  G.  Faithorn,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Lake  Shore  & 
South  Bend ;  F.  W.  Shappert,  traffic  and  industrial  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee;  Richard  Breckenridge, 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Aurora,  Elgin  & 
Chicago;  J.  R.  Blackball,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  & 
Joliet,  and  F.  E.  Fisher,  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
Ottawa  &  Peoria.  Further  meetings  will  be  held  and  it  is  planned 
to  organize  all  the  electric  lines  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Michigan  for  freight  traffic  purposes.  This  step  is 
not  being  taken  with  the  idea  of  competing  with  the  steam  roads, 
but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter  in  order  to  assist  in  handling 
the  unprecedented  freight  business  now  flooding  the  railroads  of 
the  country. 


Hearing  on  Proposed  Increase  in  Express  Rates 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  that  it 
will  take  up  the  application  of  the  14  express  companies  for  a 
general  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  express  rates  at  a  hearing  at 
Washington,  December  7.  On  the  same  day  as  its  announcement 
the  Commission  had  given  out  its  usual  monthly  bulletin  of 
express  earnings  and  expenses  which  showed  for  seven  months 
of  1917  an  increase  in  operating  revenues  of  the  principal  express 
companies  from  $54,400,330  to  $64,520,781,  while  the  operating 
income,  as  the  result  of  increased  expenses  and  taxes,  had  fallen 
from  $5,161,428  to  $1,192,340. 


Fertilizer  Association  Works  for  Heavier  Loading 

The  soil  improvement  committee  of  the  National  Fertilizer  As- 
sociation, Chicago,  111.,  has  issued  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "Fertilizers 
in  War  Time,"  explaining  how  war  conditions  have  increased  the 
difficulty  in  securing  fertilizers  and  how  the  commandeering  of 
coastwise  vessels  by  the  government  forced  fertilizers  to  move 
almost  exclusively  over  the  already  overburdened  railroads. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  ordering  spring 
fertilizers  early  and  in  full  carloads. 

The  pamphlet  will  be  given  nation-wide  distribution  in  con- 
nection with  a  campaign  to  be  conducted  by  the  fertilizer  industry 
through  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The  association's  cam- 
paign,^ in  advance  of  the  spring  and  fall  shipping  seasons  of  1917, 
is  credited  with  having  doubled  the  efficiency  of  the  cars  used 
for  fertilizers  and  stopping  a  long-standing  trade  custom  in  many 
sections,  i.  e„  minimum  carloading.  The  work  of  the  association 
will  be  supported  by  liberal  advertisements  in  the  farm  papers 
and  agricultural  journals  during  December,  January.  Febriiary 
and  March.  In  addition,  the  manufacturers  themselves  are  bring- 
ing special  pressure  to  bear  on  all  dealers  and  buyers  of  fer- 


tilizers to  order  their  supplies  early.  A  part  of  the  pamphlet 
distributed  by  the  association  follows : 

"The  railway  transportation  situation  remains  as  acute  as  at 
any  time  during  the  past  year.  Most  of  the  phosphate  rock 
from  Florida  to  be  used  in  the  north  must  move  through  the 
Potomac  gateway,  which  is  now  so  congested  as  to  make  ship- 
ments most  uncertain  and  erratic.  Two  million  tons  of  phos- 
phate rock  must  be  moved  by  one  means  or  another,  if  the  nor- 
mal demands  are  to  be  met.  It  is  only  by  ordering  noiv  that  the 
farmer  can  be  assured  of  deliveries  when  he  wants  the  goods. 

"Order  now,  and  order  full  carloads." 


Million  and  a  Half  Soldiers  Moved  by  Railroads 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  indicate  that 
the  railroads  of  this  country  have  safely  transported  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  soldiers  to  training  camps  and  embarkation 
points  since  August  1.  One-third  of  these  men  have  made 
journeys  necessitating  overnight  travel  and  have  been  moved  in 
tourist  or  standard  sleepers. 

On  one  of  the  long  hauls  8,000  men  were  moved  from  a  train- 
ing camp  on  the  wxstern  coast  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  coast — 
a  distance  of  3,700  miles — in  a  little  less  than  a  week.  The  men 
traveled  in  16  sections,  each  section  comprising  12  tourist  cars 
and  2  baggage  cars. 

In  order  to  centralize  the  furnishing  of  sleeping  cars  and  to 
utilize  these  cars  to  the  best  advantage,  the  Pullman  Company 
changed  the  supervision  of  the  supply  and  movement  of  these 
cars  from  the  headquarters  of  the  company  at  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington, where  C.  W.  Henry,  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
car  service,  was  stationed.  Mr.  Henry,  in  his  headquarters  at 
the  offices  of  the  Railroads'  ^^  ar  Board,  has  been  in  daily  touch 
with  the  office  of  the  quartermaster  general,  and  on  receipt  of 
requests  from  military  authorities  for  sleeping-car  equipment 
has  seen  that  the  cars  were  rushed  at  once  to  the  points  needed. 

As  a  result  of  this  co-operation  between  the  government,  the 
railroads,  and  the  Pullman  Company,  500,000  soldiers  have  been 
spared  tlie  discomforts  of  making  long  trips  in  day  coaches.  To 
assure  the  safety  of  the  men  in  transit,  the  railroads  have  adopted 
an  average  speed  of  25  miles  an  hour  for  all  troop  trains  except 
when  freight  cars  are  included  in  the  trains.  The  speed  is  then 
reduced  to  20  miles  an  hour. 


Federal  and  State  Commissioners  at  Boston 

George  W.  Anderson,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner, 
began  in  Boston  last  week  a  hearing  on  the  applications  of  the 
principal  New  England  roads  for  authority  to  make  increases  in 
rates;  and  with  Mr.  Anderson  sat  members  or  representatives  of 
the  Public  Service  Commissions  of  all  of  the  New  England 
states  and  of  New  Vork  (second  district).  The  railroads  have 
presented  petitions  both  to  the  Federal  and  to  the  State  Com- 
missions. Henry  B.  Endicott,  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  of 
Defense,  who  has  acted  as  arbitrator  in  matters  of  railroad  em- 
ployees' wages,  appeared  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  15  per  cent  in  freight  rates.  R.  O.  Lamb,  president  of 
the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company,  speaking  for  in- 
vestors, recommended  the  increase.  His  company  has  bought  no 
railroad  securities  for  more  than  a  year.  The  president  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  said  that  the  Chamber  was  in 
favor  of  the  increase.  Professor  W.  J.  Cunningham,  of  Harvard 
University,  gave  statistics  showing  the  great  decreases  in  net 
earnings  of  the  railroads.  Howard  Elliott,  of  the  New  Haven 
road,  and  a  member  of  the  War  Board,  gave  general  information 
about  increases  in  cost  of  operation  and  in  taxes. 

Frederick  H.  Prince,  a  railroad  capitalist  of  long  experience, 
presented  an  argument  in  favor  of  increasing  the  prices  for  carry- 
ing small  shipments  of  freight.  He  reported  an  investigation 
which  had  been  made  on  the  Pere  Marquette  which  showed  that 
local  freight  in  small  lots  was  constantly  carried  at  a  loss.  The 
most  profitable  local  freight  train  on  the  Pere  Marquette  cost, 
to  run,  an  average  of  $81,  daily,  more  than  its  earnings.  The 
losses  of  that  road  on  that  class  of  freight  would  amount  to 
approximately  fiftv  times  this  sum,  that  being  the  number  of 
regular  local  freight  trains.  This  would  amount  to  $1,500,000 
annually.  Mr.  Prince  said  that  of  the  freight  traffic  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  37  per  cent  was  of  this  unprofitable  character. 
He  would  have  all  the  railroads  make  a  special  charge  for  load- 
ing and  unloading  freight,  with  a  minimum  charge  per  package. 
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!  Commission  and  Court  News  I 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  November  23  issued 
an  order  discontinuing  the  investigation  ordered  some  time  ago 
in  the  matter  of  embargoes. 

In  the  case  of  Pollak  Steel  Company  of  Cincinnati  versus  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  et  al.,  Attorney-Examiner  Charles  F.  Gerry  has 
recommended  that  the  commission  require  the  railroads  to  re- 
move a  discrimination  on  iron  and  steel  articles  from  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago  to  Atlantic  ports.  lie  finds  an  undue  preference 
for  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  other  points.  Rates  from  Pitts- 
burgh are  about  57.5  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  scale, 
while  a  strict  adherence  to  mileage  would  make  them  60  per  cent. 
Cincinnati's  rates  are  strictly  on  the  percentage  basis,  87  per  cent 
of  the  Chicago  rates. 

Minor  Tariff  Changes  Authorized  by  Blanket  Order 

Division  2  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  consisting 
of  Commissioners  Clark,  Daniels  and  Woolley,  has  taken  action 
to  enable  the  railroads  to  make  changes  in  tariff  publications 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  notices  of  changes  in  lists  of  stations, 
etc.,  and  in  physical  facilities  for  the  information  of  shippers 
and  other  carriers,  rather  than  changes  in  rates,  without  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  approval  of  the  commission  under  the 
fifteenth  section  of  the  act,  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  tariffs 
containing  an  increased  rate.  Fifteenth  Section  Order  No.  125 
was  issued  on  November  20,  which  says : 

"Changes  in  facilities  for  the  physical  handling  of  freight  or 
express  matter  at  stations  or  express  offices  throughout  the 
country,  such  as  the  addition  of  or  abandonment  thereof  on  old 
lines,  the  installation  or  removal  of  facilities  for  handling  c.  1. 
or  1.  c.  1.  freight,  the  opening  and  closing  of  'Summer'  stations, 
instructions  to  agents  concerning  the  waybilling  of  shipments, 
and  changes  in  the  list  of  restricted  and  prohibited  commodities 
published  by  water  and  rail  carriers,  are  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence. 

The  shipping  public  and  the  carriers  should  be  informed  of 
such  physical  changes  and  restrictions  as  promptly  as  possible 
to  the  end  that  both  shippers  and  carriers  may  be  spared  the  in- 
convenience or  actual  loss  which  may  be  caused  by  delay  to 
freight  or  express  matter  resulting  from  shipments  being  billed 
and  forwarded  upon  improper  and  inaccurate  information  respect- 
ing facilities  at  destination  points  and  the  detervtion  of  shipment 
or  cars  at  interchange  points  or  at  ports  awaiting  amended  in- 
structions from  shipper  or  agent  at  point  of  origin." 

Therefore,  the  carriers  were  authorized  .to  make  changes  in 
their  tariffs,  provided  a  notation  referring  to  the  order  is  placed 
on  the  title  page,  in  such  provisions  as  the  following: 

1.  .Additions  of   stations,  landings  or   express   offices  on   old  lines. 

2.  Cancellation  or  withdr.iwal  of  stations,  landings  or  express  offices 
on  old  or  abandoned  lines. 

3.  Withdrawal    or   elimination    jf    facilities    for    handling   carload    freight 
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4.  Withdrawal  or  elimination  of  facilities  for  handling  l.c.l.  freight  or  ex- 
press matter. 

.S.     Withdrawal  or  elimination  of  facilities  for  handling  live  stock. 

6.  Withdrawal  or  elimination  of  all  facilities  for  handling  freight  or 
express  matter. 

7.  Opening  and  closing  of  stations,  landings  or  express  offices  at  which 
business  is  transacted  only  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

8.  Provisions  restricting  the  handling  of  inbound  or  outbound  freight 
or   express  matter. 

9.  Provisions  restricting  the  delivery  of  freight  or  express  matter  on 
private  sidings. 

10.  Provisions  restrictins  the  handling  of  traffic  interchanged  with  con- 
nections. 

11.  Designation  of  stations  as  junction  points,  passenger  stations, 
passing  tracks,  or  towers,  at  which  no  freight  or  express  matter  will  be 
handled. 

12.  Limitations  upon  the  quantity,  weight  or  dimensions  qf  shipments 
that  can  be  handled  at  a  specified  station,  landing  or  express  office. 

13.  Limitations  upon  the  handling  of  specified  commoditjes  at  a  station, 
landing  or  express  office. 

14.  Waybilling  instructions. 

15.  Additions  to  and  eliminations  from  water  carriers'  lists  of  re- 
stricted and  prohibited  commodities  shown  in  tariffs  of  the  water  carriers 
ind  joint  tariffs  of  rail  and  water  carriers. 


Free  Time  at  Ports  Reduced 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Monday  issued  its 
decisions  in  the  export  freight  free  time  and  New  York  Harbor 
storage  and  free  time  cases.  The  commission  finds  the  reduction 
proposed  ky  the  railroads  from  5  days  to  2  days  in  the  free  time 
allowed  for  holding  at  terminals  at  the  Port  of  New  York, 
domestic  freight  consigned  to  New  York  lighterage  points,  justi- 
fied. Proposed  increases  in  storage  charges  applicable  on  both 
export  and  domestic  shipments  were  also  found  to  be  reasonable. 
In  the  export  freight  case  the  commission  finds  that  the  roads 
have  failed  to  justify  the  proposed  reduction  from  15  to  5  days 
in  the  free  time  allowed  on  export  traffic  at  the  -Vorth  ,'\tlantic 
ports  and  from  10  to  5  days  at  the  Gulf  ports.  The  schedules 
under  suspension,  therefore,  are  required  to  be  cancelled  without 
prejudice  to  the  filing  of  new  schedules  providing  for  not  less 
than  10  days  free  time  at  the  North  Atlantic  ports  and  not  less 
than  7  days  at  the  Gulf  ports,  which  periods  are  found  to  be  rea- 
sonable under  existing  conditions.  The  proposed  reduction  from 
10  to  5  days  in  the  free  lime  applicable  to  bunker  coal  at  the 
ports  of  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Pensacola  are  found  to  have 
been  justified. 

The  report  says  that  the  only  objectors  to  a  reduction  of 
the  free  storage  time  at  New  York  were  the  flour  dealers;  and 
it  adds : 

"The  New  York  flour  dealers  may  not  properly  demand  a 
total  free  time  of  seven  days  on  their  shipments  when  dealers 
at  other  ports  have  but  two  days ;  nor  is  it  an  adequate  answer 
to  this  statement  to  say  that  the  conditions  at  the  port  of  New 
York  arc  unusual.  However  unusual  they  may  be,  it  would 
clearly  be  unjust  to  the  carriers  to  rule  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  hold  flour  on  their  valuable  piers  for  five  days  without 
charge,  solely  because  the  flour  dealers  find  it  convenient  to  use 
the  carriers'  facilities  for  storage  purposes.  The  extent  to  which 
the  flour  merchants  would  use  the  terminal  facilities  for  storage, 
if  permitted  to  do  so,  is  indicated  by  their  contention  that  in 
addition  to  a  reasonable  period  of  free  time  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  store  domestic  flour  on  the  piers  for  thirty  days  and 
export  flour  for  sixty  days,  at  reasonable  rates,  as  distinguished 
from  penalty  charges.  There  is  merit  in  the  railroads'  contention 
that  some  remedy  must  be  found  for  a  condition  that  entails 
the  holding  on  piers  of  36.8  per  cent  of  total  flour  shipments  on 
hand  (on  piers)  on  typical  days  in  October,  1916,  for  longer 
than  thirtv  davs." 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  New  \"ork  l'ul)lic  Service  Commission,  l-'irst  District,  has 
ordered  the  reduction  of  the  rates  chargeable  by  the  Westcott 
Express  Company,  New  York  City,  for  taxicab  service  from 
railroad  terminals  to  hotels,  steamship  piers,  etc.,  and  vice  versa, 
to  the  level  of  the  rates  charged  for  taxicab  service  under  city 
licenses.  The  Westcott  Express  Company  has  accepted  the  order 
of  the  commission  and  put  the  reduced  rates  into  effect. 

The  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Louisiana,  on  November  22, 
imposed  a  fine  of  $5,000  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  receiv- 
ers in  charge  of  the  road,  for  an  "arbitrary,  wilful,  deliberate 
and  flagrant''  violation  of  the  rule  of  the  commission  which 
forbids  the  discontinuance  of  a  passenger  train  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  commission.  It  was  further  ordered  that  the  fine 
shall  be  increased  by  $5,000  for  every  day  that  the  violation  of 
the  rule  continues.  It  appears  that  the  receivers  had  taken  off 
nine  branch  line  passenger  trains  in  order  to  conserve  thfe  coal 
supply,  and  to  insure  the  regular  movement  of  freight  traffic, 
especially  sugar.  On  the  following  day,  on  application  of  the 
receivers,  the  Federal  Court  issued  a  temporary  injunction  re- 
straining the  commissioners  from  interfering  with  the  operation 
of  the  road. 


COURT   NEWS 

Weeds  on  Right  of  Way— Safe  Place  to  Work 

.\  section  hand,  while  placing  a  hand  car  on  the  rails  had  his 
limbs  pricked  with  burs  and  thistles,  causing  blood  poisoning, 
for  which  he  sued  the  company,  alleging  that  it  had  failed  to 
furnish  a  reasonably  safe  place  to  work.  The  Iowa  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  the  presence  of  noxious  weeds  on  a  right  of 
way  is  not  a  breach  of  the  railroad's  duty  to  furnish  a  safe  place 
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to  work  to  section  hands  whose  duties  involve  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  right  of  way,  though  an  Iowa  statute  re- 
quires the  railroads  to  destroy  such  weeds  or  pay  the  expense 
of  their  destruction  by  the  public  authorities. — McCutcheon  v. 
Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  (Iowa),  164  N.  \V.,  774.  Decided  October 
27,  1917. 

Liability  for  Injury  to  Pullman  Employees 

The  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida 
holds  that  the  validity  of  a  contract  made  in  Florida  by  a  Pull- 
man company  employee,  exempting  any  railroad  company  over 
whose  line  he  might  run  from  liability  on  account  of  any  per- 
sonal injury  to  him,  when  brought  in  question  in  an  action  in  a 
Federal  Court  in  Florida,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  that 
state,  although  the  injury  sued  for  happened  in  another  state. 
The  Florida  statute,  providing  that  a  railroad  company  shall  be 
liable  for  any  damage  done  to  persons  by  the  running  of  its  trains, 
or  by  its  employees,  unless  absence  of  negligence  is  shown,  does 
not  declare  a  public  policy  of  the  state,  which  renders  void  such 
a  contract  provision,  and  in  the  absence  of  statute,  or  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  establishing  such  a  public 
policy,  such  a  contract  is  valid, — Eubanks  v.  Southern,  244  Fed., 
891.     Decided  August  21,  1917. 

Hours  of  Service  Decisions — Diligence  After  Unforeseen   Delay — 
Switch  Tenders  Receiving  Telephone  Orders 

In  an  action  for  violating  the  Hours  of  Service  Act  by  keeping 
train  employees  on  duty  for  more  than  16  hours  it  appeared  that 
the  crew  of  five  men  in  charge  of  a  freight  train  running  from 
Blue  Island  to  Chicago  and  return,  a  distance  of  63  miles,  was  in 
continuous  service  for  a  period  varying  from  17  hours  5  minutes 
to  17  hours  35  minutes.  In  justification  the  railroad  showed  that, 
because  of  a  derailment  of  a  car  in  a  train  ahead,  there  was  a 
delay  of  2  hours  and  20  minutes.  The  railroad  contended,  first, 
that  delay  of  such  origin  comes  within  the  exception  of  section 
3  of  the  act,  and  the  maximum  period  of  16  hours  was  thereby 
automatically  extended  2  hours  and  20  minutes.  This  contention 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit,  rejected  on  the 
authority  of  prior  decisions.  It  held  that  the  railroad  was  re- 
quired to  show,  in  addition  to  the  cause  of  delay,  that  it  ex- 
ercised a  high  degree  of  diligence  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
delay  and  relieve  its  employees  from  continuous  service  over  16 
hours.  "It  was  admitted  on  the  trial  that  no  effort  was  made  by 
the  train  despatcher  or  any  other  representative  of  the  railroad  to 
relieve  the  crew  after  knowing  of  the  accident  and  resulting 
delay.  The  train  despatcher  labored  under  the  impression  that 
the  16-hour  limit  was  extended  for  a  period  of  2  hours  and  20 
minutes,  due  to  excusable  delay,  and  that  no  violation  of  the 
law  would  occur  until  the  crew  had  been  in  continuous  service 
for  18  hours  and  20  minutes,  and  such  misapprehension  of  the 
law  explains,  at  least  in  part,  the  failure  of  the  carrier  to  take 
any  steps  to  relieve  the  crew."  It  was  held  that  this  evidence 
supported  the  finding  of  the  trial  judge  that  the  railroad  had 
violated  the  statute.— Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Ry.  Co.  v.  United 
States,  244  Fed..  943.    Decided  July  24,  1917. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit,  holds  that 
switch  tenders,  who  regularly  conduct  the  movements  of  the 
trains  in  and  through  a  yard,  receiving  the  yardmaster's  telephone 
orders  in  their  shanties,  and  executing  them  by  transmitting  them 
verbally  or  by  signal  to  the  engine  or  train  men,  and  by  manipu- 
lating switches,  are  within  the  proviso  of  Hours  of  Service  •^ct, 
Section  2,  limiting  to  nine  hours  the  service  of  an  employee  who 
by  use  of  the  telephone  receives  orders  pertaining  to  or  affecting 
train  movements.— Chicago  &  Alton  v.  United  States,  244  Fed., 
945.     Decided  July  12.  1917. 

UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

The  case  of  the  appeal  of  the  Reading  Company  et  al.  from 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  in  the  government's  suit  against 
them  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was  reargued  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  November  20  and  21.  Argu- 
ments were  made  by  G.  C.  Todd,  assistant  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, for  the  United  States;  by  Jackson  E,  Reynolds  for  the 
Reading  Company  and  by  R.  W.  DcForrcst  for  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


LOCOMOTIVES 

The  St.  P.\ul  Union  Depot  Company  has  ordered  one  six- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Illinois  Centr.vl  has  ordered  SO  Mikado  locomotives 
from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc.,  and  25  switching  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  United  States  W.\r  Department,  Equipment  Division, 
is  inquiring  for  prices  on  78  SO-ton  flat  cars. 

The  Zi.MMERMAN  Alderson  Caer  Commercial  Company  is 
inquiring  for  prices  on  25  8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  American  International  Steel  Corporation,  \ew  York, 
has  issued  inquiries  for  300  4,000-gal.  tank  cars  and  80  mine  cars 
for  export  to  industrial  interests. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  ordered  4  50-ton  box  cars  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station  and  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  10  40-ton 
box  cars  for  the  Bureau  of  Docks  and  16  40-ton  gondola  cars. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  placed  orders  for  3,350  freight  cars 
as  follows:  1,000  stock  cars,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company; 
1,000  hopper  bottom  coal  cars;  50  caboose  cars.  Mount  \'ernon 
Car  Manufacturing  Company,  and  500  flat  and  1,000  drop  bottom 
gondola  cars,  Bettendorf  Company. 


Pennsylvania  Holds  Fast  Train  for  Sick  Watchman. — The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  company  showed  the  human  side  of  the 
big  corporation  one  morning  recently  when  it  held  up  one  of 
its  through  passenger  trains  running  as  an  extra  with  first  class 
privileges  for  half  an  hour  to  get  a  doctor  on  board  who  would 
carry  relief  to  a  lone  watchman  in  a  little  box  six  miles  west  of 
Lewistovvn  Junction,  Pa.,  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of 
cramps.  After  the  doctor  had  administered  first  aid  to  the  sick 
V.  atchman,  both  were  brought  to  a  local  hospital  in  the  caboose  of 
a  freight  train. 

Italian  Railw.vys  in  Hands  of  Enemy. — Press  despatches, 
dated  November  9, -report  that  the  Austro-German  armies  are  in 
possession  of  more  than  sixty  miles  of  Italian  railroads,  con- 
trolling more  ihan  thirty  miles  of  the  line  from  Grado,  on  the 
Adriatic,  toward  Venice,  and  about  an  equal  amount  of  the  track- 
age of  railroad  in  the  north,  with  Udine  as  its  center.  Control 
of  these  facilities,  together  with  a  large  part  of  the  extensive 
system  of  canals  in  Northeastern  Italy,  supply  the  enemy  with 
advantageous  means  of  communication,  of  which  the  invaders 
already  are.  making  use. 

The  Constitutional  Railways  of  Mexico  are  gradually 
restoring  their  regular  train  service,  says  a  correspondent,  to 
divisions  that  have  been  out  of  commission  during  most  of  the 
protracted  revolutionary  period.  It  is  announced  that  passenger 
and  freight  trains  are  now  being  operated  between  Torreon  and 
Durango  and  upon  several  short  branch  lines  that  have  been 
unused  for  a  long  time.  The  new  railroad  that  connects  the  City 
of  Durango  with  the  division  of  the  Constitutionalist  Railways 
at  a  point  near  Zacatccas  is  finished  and  will  be  placed  in  regular 
operation  as  soon  as  it  can  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  rolling 
stock.  The  railroad  that  runs  between  Saltillo  and  Torreon. 
formerly  known  as  the  Coahuila  &  Pacific,  now  a  part  of  the 
Constitutionalist  Railways,  is  again  performing  a  regular  freight 
and  passenger  service  between  those  two  cities.  Bands  of 
brigands  are  still  operating  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  that 
connects  San  Luis  Potosi  with  Tampico.  and  occasional  attacks 
are  made  upon  trains  between  Saltillo  and  Catorce.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  seems  to  be  gradually  gaining  the  upper  hand 
over  these  outlaws  and  travel  is  becoming  safer  all  the  time. 
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Railway  Financial  News        | 


Allen  K.  Miller,  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  railroad  sales 
department,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  transferred  to  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  1780  Broadway,  New  York,  as  east- 
ern representative. 

J.  W.  White  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  power  and 
railway  division  of  the  Detroit  office  of  the  W'estinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  White  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  company,  subsequently 
becoming  associated  with  the  Allis  Chalmers  Company,  and  has 
now  returned  to  the  Westinghouse  Company,  assuming  the  posi- 
tion above  noted. 

L.  F.  Hamilton,  manager  of  the  advertising  and  specialty  de- 
partment of  the  National  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will," 
on  December  1,  become  associated  with  the  Walworth  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  W.  L. 
Schaeffer,  his  assistant.  The  Walworth  Manufacturing  Company 
recently  purchased  the  Kewanee  works  and  the  Kewanee  line  of 
products  from  the  National  Tube  Company.  Mr.  Hamilton  will 
take  up  approximately  the  same  duties  with  the  company  that 
he  had  with  the  National  Tube  Company,  more  particularly  the 
training  of  specialty  students,  the  supervision  of  specialty  and 
sales  promotion  work,  etc. 


Fuel  Orders  {or  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  C.  &  O. 

Orders  intended  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  have  been  issued  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration.  The  orders  will  dis- 
tribute equitably  among  the  mines  adjacent  to  the  roads  the  bur- 
den of  furni.shing  the  roads'  fuel  supply.  Both  orders  took  effect 
on  November  19.  Mines  now  under  contract  to  supply  the  rail- 
roads with  coal  will  be  required  to  supply  their  quota  at  their 
contract  prices.  Other  mines  will  be  required  to  fiirnish  a  pro 
rata  supply,  and  at  prices  fixed  by  the  government.  The  railroads 
will  be  required  to  file  with  the  Fuel  Administration  each  week 
a  schedule  of  the  tonnage  which  must  be  requisitioned  for  the 
next  w-eck's  supply.  The  requisition  order  will  be  given  priority 
over  all  contracts  for  other  parties.  The  Lehigh  Valley  draws  its 
supply  from  mines  which  are  not  located  on  its  own  lines.  These 
mines  arc  ordered  to  give  priority  to  the  demands  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  even  over  requisitions  for  coal  to  supply  the  railroads 
upon  which  they  are  located. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  similar  orders  were  issued  in  favor 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  anj  the  Central  New 
England.  The  order  directs  all  mines  under  contract  with  these 
railroads  to  give  preference  to  the  contract  requirements  over 
other  shipments,  except  where  coal  is  diverted  by  direct  requisi- 
tion of  the  F'uel  Administration. 


HvnRo-Ei-ECTRic  St.vtton  of  It.m.i.nn  St.\te  R.mlw.ws. — Per- 
mission has  recently  been  granted  to  the  Italian  State  Railways 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  for  the  erection  of  a  hydro- 
electric station  at  Bardonecchia  (Susa),  a  town  in  the  Cottian 
Alps,  S  miles  from  the  French  frontier  on  the  Modane  line.  The 
cost  of  this  plant  will  be  about  20.000.000  lire  (approximately 
$A.(m.00O)  .—Commerce  Report. 

Captured  Zep  Up  8  Miles. — A  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  sent  a  despatch,  dated  October  23, 
from  .American  Field  Headquarters  in  France  describing  the 
Zeppelin  L-49.  brought  down  near  Bourb mnc-lcs-Bains.  He 
says  it  is  600  feet  long,  with  a  diameter  of  90  feet,  has  an  alu- 
minum frame,  with  longitudinal  and  horizontal  ribs,  covered  with 
stout  interlaced  cord,  over  which  is  the  outside  cover  of  linen, 
painted  black.  The  shape  is  that  of  an  exaggerated  fat  cigar. 
Two  silk  balloons  fill  the  interior,  holding  tlie  hydrogen  gas, 
which  gives  the  lifting  power.  Slatted  runways,  nine  inches  wide, 
with  guide  rails,  extend  the  length  of  the  airship,  giving  access 
to  sleeping  quarters,  an  electric  kitchen,  and  the  five  great  steel 
engines.  The  Zeppelin's  instrument  for  calculating  altitude,  says 
tlie  correspondent,  showed  she  had  ascended  a  distance  of  42.000 
feet. 
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C.\x.\iji.\.N  XoRTiiEKN. — The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  that  the 
Canadian  government  has  decreed  that  the  most  that  shall  be 
paid  by  arbitration  for  the  600,000  shares  of  common  stock  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  shall  be  $10,000,000.  The  road  is  now 
in  its  final  stage  of  transfer  to  the  government  of  Canada, 
which  for  the  past  year  has  owned  400,000  shares  of  the  com- 
pany's stock,  taken  as  collateral  for  loans.  Arbitration  pro- 
ceedings will  commence  at  once  and  must  be  concluded  by 
March  1,  1918. 

The  par  value  of  the  600,000  shares  at  present  held  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  is  $60,000,000,  and  Sir  William  Mackenzie, 
president  of  the  road,  says  that  the  par  value  is  not  a  penny 
above  actual  worth.  However,  the  new  government  order 
marks  down  the  stock  at  about  16  cents  on  the  dollar.  Noth- 
ing prohibits  the  arbitrators  from  placing  a  valuation  higher 
than  the  arbitrary  maximum  of  ten  millions,  but  nothing  more 
than  that  may  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury. 

If  the  value  is  found  to  be  less  than  $10,000,000.  then  the 
less  sum  will  be  paid.  It  is  understood  that  Mackenzie,  Mann 
&  Company,  Limited,  own  approximately  five-sixths  of  these 
shares.  Consequently,  the  maximum  that  can  be  paid  to  them 
will  be  something  over  $8,000,000.  These  shares  are  pledged 
to  their  bankers  as  part  security  for  loans,  which  presumably 
constitute  a  claim  against  the  property. 

The  duty  of  the  arbitrators  is  to  take  evidence  such  as  may 
be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  company. 
Both  parties  will  be  heard  in  the  usual  way. 

The  agreement  does  not  call  upon  the  arbitrators  to  adopt 
any  particular  method.  They  may  inquire  what  the  stock 
could  be  sold  for;  they  may  ascertain  the  value  of  the  assets 
and  deduct  the  liabilities.  They  may  take  into  consideration 
earning  power.  They  are  not  restrained  in  any  way,  but 
simply  required  to  get  at  the  fair  value  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible. It  is  further  specifically  provided  that  if  the  arbitrators 
should  see  fit  to  take  into  consideration  the  reproduction  cost 
of  the  system,  then  they  must  not  include  therein  the  increase 
in  value,  due  to  the  war,  of  labor,  material,  equipment,  or  of 
any  property  whatever. 

The  company  will  be  required  to  disclose  all  liabilities  of 
every  kind  to  the  arbitrators.  Should  it  be  found  later  that 
liabilities  exist  that  were  not  disclosed,  or  in  excess  of  those 
disclosed,  then  a  corresponding  deduction  will  be  made  from 
any  award  given. 

Denver,  Boui.nER  &  Western. — This  company,  which  operates 
49  miles  of  line  between  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Boulder,  has 
notified  the  Colorado  Public  Utilities  Commission  that  com- 
mencing with  December  27,  it  intends  to  abandon  operations, 
dismantle  and  sell  its  equipment. 

Erie. — Althou.gh  this  company  recently  received  authority  from 
the  New  Jersey  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  issue  $15,000,- 
000  20-year  6  per  cent  refunding  and  improvement  bonds,  series 
A,  it  is  stated  authoritatively  that  no  public  financing  is  con- 
templated at  this  time.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
company  may  borrow  some  money  privately  and  use  the  new 
bonds  as  collateral  to  secure  the  loan. 

L.vKE  Erie  &  E.\stern. — The  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission 
has  authorized  the  issuance  of  $7,750,000  common  stock  to 
sell  at  not  less  than  par.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  in  paying 
indebtedness  to  its  controlling  companies,  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Mahoning  Coal  Railroad  Company,  amount- 
ing to  $6,687,415  for  equipment  and  the  construction  of  its 
line ;  also  to  pav  for  additions  and  improvements  estimated 
to  cost  $1,102,584. 


Swiss  Tr.\nsport.\tion  DiFriCfLTiES. — Stage  coaches  may  be 
seen  again  running  between  towns  in  Switzerland,  according  to 
press  despatches.  Owing  to  the  ever-decreasing  amount  of  coal 
arriving  from  Germany  the  Swiss  Government  has  been  forced 
to  suppress  half  the  number  of  passenger  trains  in  Switzerland, 
while  those  trains  in  service  will  not  be  heated. 
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Railway  Officers 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

L.  J.  Masson  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  San  Diego  & 
Arizona  and  the  Tijuana  &  Tecate,  with  office  at  San  Diego,  Cal., 
vice  H.  1.  Kittlesby,  resigned  to  accept  service  elsewhere. 

L.  O.  Heintz  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger accounts  of  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  and  John 
P.  Dought}'  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  disbursements,  both 
with  headquarters  at  Harrison,  Ark. 

George  J.  Adams,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  accounting,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  has  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on 
November  22,  1881,  at 
Philadelphia.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  Pierce's 
Business  College  of  his 
native  town.  On  .\pril 
1,  1897,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  as  a  clerk 
in  the  secretary's  depart- 
ment. He  was  trans- 
ferred in  January,  1899, 
to  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, where  he  served 
until  .\ugust,  1900,  when 
he  returned  to  the  sec- 
retary's department.  In 
June,  1906,  he  served  in 
the  office  of  Samuel  Rea, 
then  vice-president,  and 
in  December.  1910,  Mr. 
Adams     was     appointed 

chief  clerk.  Ho  later  w-as  chief  clerk  to  A.  J.  County,  then  special 
assistant  to  the  president,  who  later  became  vice-president  in 
charge  of  accounting.  On  November  1,  1917,  Mr.  .Adams  was 
appointed  assistant  to  vice-president  in  charge  of  accounting  of 
the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

R.  F.  Watkins,  whose  appointment  as  treasurer  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  was  mentioned  in  these  columns  on  November  9, 
was  born  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  October  13,  1870.  Mr.  Watkins 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Davenport  and  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City.  He  entered  railway 
service  on  February  26,  1894,  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  Denver  &  Gulf,  afterwards  the  Colorado  &  South- 
ern, and  was  chief  clerk  to  the  general  auditor  when  he  left  that 
company  on  September  11,  1903,  to  become  assistant  secretary 
and  trust  officer  of  the  International  Trust  Company,  Denver, 
Colo.  On  January  1.  1906,  he  left  the  trust  company  to  become 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  and,  after  the 
death  of  the  treasurer,  J.  W.  Gilluly,  was  promoted  to  that  posi- 
tion on  August  19,  1913,  resigning  in  1915.  He  was  again  elected 
to  the  same  position  on  November  1,  1917. 

Operating 

H.  F.  Sutherland  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad  Company,  with  office  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  A.  Shepherd  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Green  River  division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office 
at  Helper,  Utah,  vice  T.  F.  Durkin,  transferred. 

P.  J.  Welsh  has  been  appointed  night  trainmaster  of  the  Ken- 
tucky &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad,  with  office  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
vice  F.  I.  Loyd,  who  has  been  assigned  to  other  duties. 

W.  J.  Haylow,  assistant  superintendent  of  transportation  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  transportation,  vice  C.  B.  Phelps,  who  has  been 
called  to   Washington   to   serve   as  a  member  of  the  American 


Railway  Association's  Commission  on  Car  Service.  T.  B. 
Turner,  assistant  superintendent  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  transportation. 

R.  M.  MacMillan  has  been  appointed  acting  division  superin- 
tendent of  telegraphs  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lines  in  On- 
tario, Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  with  office  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  vice  F.  T.  Caldwell,  granted  extended  leave  of  absence  to 
enter  military  service. 

H.  L.  Reed,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  at  Hcrington,  Kan.,  has  been  promoted  to  acting  assistant 
general  manager,  second  district,  with  headquarters  at  El  Reno, 
Okla.,  succeeding  G.  W.  Rourke,  granted  indefinite  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  ill  health;  H.  F.  Reddig,  division  superin- 
tendent at  El  Reno,  succeeds  Mr.  Reed;  C.  B.  Pratt,  terminal 
superintendent  at  Chicago,  succeeds  Mr.  Reddig,  and  C.  T.  Ames> 
chief  clerk  to  vice-president,  succeeds  Mr.  Pratt,  efTective 
December  1. 

James  M.  Scott,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent. 
West  Virginia  district  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at 
Wheeling,   W.   Va.,  has   already  been  announced,  was  born   on 
November     1,     1871,     at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  high  ^ 

schools.  He  began  rail- 
way work  on  September 
10,  1890,  with  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  as  tele- 
graph operator  and  sub- 
sequently served  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  as  operator ;  in 
November,  1895,  was  ap- 
pointed despatcher,  and 
subsequently  served  as 
trainmaster  until  Novem- 
ber, 1S04,  when  he  was 
appointed  superintendent. 
He  remained  in  that 
position  until  May.  1910, 
and  then  went  to  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  as 
trainmaster  at  M  e  n  a, 
.•\rk.  The  following  Jan- 
uary he  entered  the  service  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Indiana  in  charge  of  the  inspection  department,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1912,  went  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  supervisor  of  trans- 
portation. On  January  1,  1913,  he  was  appointed  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Cumberland  division  and  the  following  May 
became  superintendent  of  the  Monongah  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  general  superintendent,  West  \'irginia  dis- 
trict, of  the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Wheeling,  as  above 
noted. 

M.  C.  Selden,  trainmaster  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Rich- 
mond, ^'a.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent.  Newport 
News  Terminal  division,  with  headquarters  at  Newport  News, 
Va. ;  P.  P.  Crawford,  chief  train  despatcher  at  Richmond,  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Rivanna  district,  with  head- 
quarters at  Richmond,  vice  Mr.  Selden.  and  during  the  absence 
of  C.  S.  Wright,  trainmaster  at  Richmond.  Mr.  Crawford's 
jurisdiction  is  extended  over  the  Peninsula  district;  E.  W.  Lacy 
has  been  appointed  chief  train  despatcher  of  the  Richmond  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  vice  Mr.  Crawford. 

G.  A.  Hoag,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Canadian  Northern,  eastern  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Horne- 
payne,  Ont..  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  May  31,  1866.  at  Walters  Falls.  He  began  railway  work 
on  June  8,  1884,  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  served  as  switchman 
until  May,  1886.  He  subsequently  served  as  night  operator  until 
January,  1888,  and  then  as  day  operator  and  agent  at  different 
places  until  August,  1901,  when  he  was  appointed  yardmaster  at 
Belleville.  He  remained  in  that  position  until  March,  1903.  when 
he  became  agent  at  Trenton,  and  in  October,  1905,  resigned  from 
the  Grand  Trunk  service.  He  later  served  as  trainmaster  on  the 
Central  Ontario  until  1908,  and  then  to  July,  1914.  was  superin- 
tendent  on   the  same   road.     He   subsequently  became   assistant 
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superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Northern  at  Trenton,  Ont.,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

F.  E.  Blaser,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
has    already   been    announced    in   these    columns,    was    born    on 

December  14,  1858,  at 
Tomah,  Wis.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  common 
schools.  He  began  rail- 
way work  in  1871,  with 
the  Western  Wisconsin 
Railway,  now  a  part  of 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha, 
and  served  consecutively 
with  that  road  as  water 
carrier,  telegraph  oper- 
ator, agent,  brakeman, 
conductor,  train  des- 
patcher  and  trainmaster. 
In  1900  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  River  Railroad  and 
remained  in  the  same 
position  when  that  road 
was  taken  over  by  the 
•■•  •=■•  "•""  Baltimore  &   Ohio.     He 

then  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Wheeling  division  of  tlie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
later  was  transferred  as  superintendent  to  the  Cumberland  divi- 
sion. In  April,  1910,  he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  assistant  general  manager  of  the  same 
road,  as  above  noted. 

William  B.  McCalcb,  who  has  been  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  water  companies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  has  already  been  announced 

in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  May  18,  1862,  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  West- 
moreland county.  Pa., 
and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at 
the  Mount  Pleasant  In- 
stitute. He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in  March, 
.^  ,  1881),    as    chainman   with 

^^,  ^^  an     engineer     corps     at 

^^^m   t  ^^^^^  Connellsville,Pa.  Hesub- 

^^^^^i       ^^^^^^^^         sequently      was      trans- 
f^^^^B^  ^^^^^^^^K  to    the 

^^^^^H^^^^^^^^Ip  office    on 

^I^^^^^^^^HJI^  later  to  the 

^^^tlfKKKKI^  principal     assistant     en- 

gineer's office  at  Altoona. 
In  April,  1883,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  su- 
pervisor at  New  Flor- 
ence on  the  Pittsburgh  division,  and  subsequently  served  in  the 
same  capacity  at  Harrisburg  and  at  Greensburg.  He  was  pro- 
moted in  October,  1886,  to  supervisor  of  the  Tyrone  division,  and 
a  few  months  later  was  transferred  to  Middletown  in  the  same 
capacity.  In  May,  1889,  he  was  transferred  to  Downingtown  as 
supervisor  and  the  following  December  he  was  promoted  to 
assistant  engineer  of  the  West  Pennsylvania  division  at  Al- 
legheny City.  He  subsequently  served  in  the  same  capacity  on 
the  Middle  division  at  Harri.sburg.  and  in  October,  1895,  was 
promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Bedford  division.  On  Decem- 
ber 10,  1896,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Sunbury  and 
Shamokin  division  ;  in  May,  1902,  he  was  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent of  the  Middle  division,  at  Harrisburg  and  upon  a  transfer 
of  headquarters  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia 
division  in  June,  l^iOS,  remaining  at  Harrisburg,  and  now  becomes 
general  superintendent  of  th.e  Pennsylvania  Railroad  water  com- 
panies, as  above  noted. 
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J.  W.  Deneen,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Monongah  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters 
at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  July  8,  1875,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  was  educated 
in  High  School.  He  began  railroad  work  in  July,  1890,  as  a 
messenger  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  the  following  year  he  be- 
came an  operator  on  the  Cumberland  division.  From  1902  to 
1915  he  served  consecutively  as  copy  operator,  train  despatcher, 
chief  despatcher  and  trainmaster.  He  was  then  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent 
appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Monongah  division  of  the 
same  road,  as  above  noted. 

W.  N.  Neff,  whose  appointment  as  general  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  and  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas,  with  office  at  Tyler,  Tex., 

was  announced  in  these 
columns  on  November 
16,  was  born  at  Law- 
rence, Kan.,  on  August 
11,  1874.  His  railway 
career  started  with  the 
['^       ^^V'^VI^I  Missouri  Pacific  in  June, 

y        '^^B  1889,    and    he    remained 

with     that     road     until 
September,  1895,  serving 
as    station    baggageman, 
1  %_,^^  telegraph    operator,    sta- 

^^k        ^^^iL  ''°"   2S^nt>   roadmaster's 

^^^^^k  A^^^^  clerk    and    clerk    to    the 

^^^^^^^^    .^^^^^^^^  division 

^^^^^^^^k  ^^^^^^^^         From 
^^^^^^^^^^^V         to  1899,    he   was 

^^^^^^^^H^H^^^r  the    Mon- 

^m^l^^^^^H^^^  tana    Central   and    Great 

^^^^^^^  Xorthern,  on  the  former 

as  telegraph  operator 
an<l  maintenance  of  way 
clerk  and  on  the  latter 
as  maintenance  of  way  clerk,  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent 
and  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent.  In  April,  1899,  he 
went  with  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  as  assistant  superintendent 
and  in  March,  1500,  was  promoted  to  superintendent,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  May,  1911,  with  the  exception  of  one  year 
when  he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  president.  From  this  date  until 
January  1,  1915.  he  was  general  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis 
.Southwestern  and  vice-president  and  general  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas.  From  January,  1915,  to 
November  1,  1917,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  at  Sausalito,  Cal.  His  appointment,  as  stated  above,  was 
effective  November  8,  1917. 

Traffic 

H.  W.  Warren,  city  ticket  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  to  the  recently 
created  position  of  district  passenger  agent,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. 

P.  B.  Doddridge,  commercial  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  transferred  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding T.  B.  Moss,  resigned.  C.  R.  Krause  succeeds  Mr. 
Doddridge  as  commercial  agent  at  Kansas  City. 

Paul  Wadsworth,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  at  Albany.  X.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
general  traffic  manager  with  duties  to  be  assigned,  and  his  former 
position  has  been  abolished ;  Charles  E.  Rolfe,  general  freight 
agent  at  .Mbaiiy,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  traffic  de- 
partment, in  charge  of  freight  solicitation ;  William  G.  Story  has 
been  appointed  general  freight  agent,  and  Walter  C.  Harden  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent ;  all  with  offices 
at  Albany. 

Harvey  Lewis  Fell,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  with  headquarters  at 
Savannah,  Ga..  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  November  15,  1872.  at  Talbotton,  Ga.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  and  commercial  schools.  He  began  railway 
work  in  October,  1892.  with  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  has  been 
in  the  continuous  service  of  that  road  ever  since.  He  first  served 
in  the  passenger  department  as  stenographer  to  the  general  pas- 
senger agent,  and  subsequently  held  positions  in  the  same  depart- 
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ment  as  voucher  clerk,  ticket  stock  clerk,  rate  clerk,  chief  rate 
clerk  and  chief  clerk.  On  November  1,  1917,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  same  road,  as  above 
noted. 

E.  H.  Hoops,  general  agent  in  the  freight  department  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters.  A.  R. 
Gould,  general  agent  at  Oeveland,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  agent  in  the  freight  department  at  Chicago,  succeeding 
Mr.  Hoops.  A.  W.  Bower,  general  agent  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  been  transferred  to  Cleveland  to  succeed  Mr.  Gould.  John 
Mellen,  general  agent  at  Omaha,  Neb,,  has  been  transferred  to 
Indianapolis  to  succed  Mr.  Bower  and  R.  D.  Miller,  assistant 
beneral  agent  at  Omaha,  has  been  promoted  to  general  agent, 
succeeding  Mr.  Mellen. 

Walter  S.  Franklin,  Jr.,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  May  24, 
1884,  at  Ashland,  Balti- 
more county,  Md.  He 
graduated  in  1906  from  . 
Harvard  College  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year  entered 
the  service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  as  plat- 
form clerk  at  Dock 
street  freight  station, 
Philadelphia.  The  fol- 
lowing January  he  was 
made  overcharge  claim 
clerk  in  the  general  of- 
fice, and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  was  pro- 
moted to  rate  clerk.  In 
October,  1908,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  trans- 
portation department  of 
the  Northern  Central 
Railway  at  York,  Pa.,  as  assistant  to  the  agent.  The  following 
July  he  was  appointed  freight  solicitor  at  Baltimore,  and  sub- 
sequently held  the  same  positions  in  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Toronto, 
Ont.,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  On  January  1,  1914,  he  was  appointed 
southern  freight  agent  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  genera!  supervision 
over  the  soliciting  agencies  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  in  the 
southern  states,  and  in  December,  1915,  was  made  division  freight 
agent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  at  Baltitnore, 
Md.,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  lines 
east  of  Pittsburgh,  as  above  noted. 

Thomas  Henry  Gurney,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on  February  3,  1875,  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  high  school.  He  began  railway  work  in 
December,  1893,  and  served  as  a  clerk  and  stenographer  in  the 
general  passenger  department  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  until  August,  1895.  He  was  then  to  August, 
1903o  consecutively  stenographer  and  clerk,  chief  division  clerk, 
and  chief  rate  clerk  in  the  general  passenger  department  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Cincinnati.  From  August, 
1903,  to  the  fall  of  1904,  he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1906,  he  was  appointed  general  passenger  agent  of  the  same 
road,  which  later  became  part  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  from 
August,  1910,  he  was  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  lines  until  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  general 
passenger  agent,  as  above  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

C.  E.  Peck,  genera!  foreman  for  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Rose- 
ville,  Cal.,  has  lieen  promoted  to  master  mechanic  of  the  Portland 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore.,  succeeding  George 
Wild,  resigned. 
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.\.  C.  MacKenzie,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  transferred 
in  the  same  capacity  to  Winnipeg,  Man.,  succeeding  Frank  Lee. 
transferred  to  Montreal  in  place  of  Mr.  MacKenzie. 

D.  G.  Cunningham  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
motive  power  and  car  departments  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah;  E.  J.  Harris  having  re- 
signed, tlie  duties  of  master  mechanic  will  be  also  assumed  by 
Mr.  Cunningham. 

William  H.  Fetner,  acting  superintendent  motive  power  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power ;  Frederick  F.  Gaines,  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  who  was  granted  leave  of  absence  in  September 
on  account  of  continued  ill  health,  has  been  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

L.  L.  Allen,  general  foreman  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  & 
Mexico  at  Kingsville,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  De  Quincy,  La., 
and  J.  L.  Lavalle,  master  mechanic  of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas 
&  Mexico  at  De  Quincy,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent with  office  at  De  Quincy. 

Purchasing 

R.  L.  .Agner  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  with  office  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  vice  A.  B. 
Lackey,  resigned  to  enter  service  of  United  States  Army. 

E.  J.  Shields  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  w'ith  headquarters  at  West 
Wichita,  Kan.,  vice  C.  A.  Keller  resigned  to  accept  service  with 
the  United  States  Government. 

W.  W.  Eldridge  has  been  appointed  storekeeper  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  succeeding  M.  Josselyn, 
assigned  to  other  duties.  I.  G.  Morrison,  store  inspector,  succeeds 
Mr.  Eldridge  as  storekeeper  at  Havelock,  Neb. 

Railway  Officers  in  Militsiry  Service 

F.  T.  Caldwell,  superintendent  of  telegraphs  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  at  Winnipeg,  iMan.,  has  been  granted  an  extended 
leave  of  absence  to  enter  military  service. 

C.  V.  Link,  was  erroneously  reported  as  being  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  South- 
eastern at  Bedford,  Ind.,  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  October 
19.  Mr.  Link  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as 
assistant  superintendent  at  Bedford  on  September  1,  and  is  now 
a  freight  traffic  expert  in  the  ordnance  department  of  the  army 
with  the  commission  of  captain  in  the  Ordnance  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps. 

OBITUARY 

Thomas  P.  Barry,  formerly  from  1891  to  1899  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Iowa  Central,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  November  16,  at  the  age  of  75.  Mr.  Barry  was 
for  many  years  the  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  old 
Marietta  &  Cincinnati,  later  acting  in  the  same  capacity  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Washington  &  Baltimore. 

.■\mos  S.  Crane,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  died  on  November  22.  at  his 
home  in  Weston.  He  was  born  in  1848,  at  Washington,  Berkshire 
countv.  Mass.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
Connecticut  Literary  Institute,  Suffield,  Conn.  In  1877  he  began 
railway  work  with  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Chicago  as  contracting 
freight  agent.  Three  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  Boston,  as 
New  England  agent  of  the  South  Shore  Line  and  Great  Western 
Despatch  which  operated  over  the  Erie.  In  1883  he  became  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Boston.  Hoosac  Tunnel 
&  Western,  at  Mechanicville,  N.  V..  and  the  following  N-ear  he 
returned  to  Chicago  as  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Atlantic.  In  18S0  he  was  appointed  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Fitchliurg  Railroad,  at  Boston,  Mass.:  he  was  promoted  in  June, 
1898  to  general  traffic  manager  and  when  that  road  was  con- 
.'olidated  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  July.  1900,  he  was  appointed 
exjiort  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  system.  In 
1*307  lie  was  appointed  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  and  since 
1909  was  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  same  road. 
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Cambrai 


The  nine  regiments  of  railway  engineers  that  represent  the 
American  railways  behind  the  lines  in  France  are  now  less 
-^       _,      .  than  six  months  old,  but  they  are  al- 

Our  hngineers  ^^^^^  making  history  and  tradition  for 
Win  Praise  at  their  organization.  We  quote  from  a 
despatch  from  Washington  dated  Mon- 
day last.  "High  tribute  to  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  American  army  engineers  in  France  who  were 
caught  in  the  German  encircling  attack  on  the  British  lines 
near  Cambrai,  is  paid  in  an  official  communication  from  the 
French  government  received  here  tonight  by  cable.  The 
communication  follows: 

"  'We  must  remark  upon  the  conduct  of  certain  American 
soldiers,  pioneers  and  workmen  on  the  military  railroad  in 
the  sector  of  the  German  attack  west  of  Cambrai  on  Novem- 
ber 30.  They  exchanged  their  picks  and  shovels  for  rifles  and 
cartridges  and  fought  with  the  English.  Many  died  thus 
bravely,  arms  in  hand,  before  the  invader.  All  helped  to  re- 
pulse the  enemy.  There  is  not  a  single  person  who  saw  them 
at  work  who  does  not  render  warm  praise  to  the  coolness, 
discipline,   and    courage    of   these    improvised    combatants.' " 


Interline 

Waybilling 

Urged 


The  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Ac- 
counting Officers  has  issued  a  circular  to  members  of  the 
association  urging  each  member  to 
make  a  study  of  the  unnecessary  costs 
involved  in  the  present  system  of  in- 
termediate inter-road  rebilling.  In 
addition  to  the  unnecessary  labor  in- 
volved in  this  system  there  is  also  a  dcUiy  to  freight  cars. 
Railway  executives  should  not  only  carefully  consider  the 
facts  which  their  accounting  officers  will  present  to  them  if 
the  recommendations  contained  in  this  circular  of  the  Ac- 
counting Officers'  Association  are  carried  out,  but  they  should 
themselves  direct  their  accounting  officers  to  make  such  an 
investigation  immediately.  There  is  a  great  waste  in  inter- 
mediate inter-road  rebilling  and  this  system  of  l)illing  is  a 
survival  of  competitive  practices  wliich  are  rapidly  being 
abolished.     It  is  a  waste  which  there  can  be  no  real  excuse 


for  even  on  an  inciivulual  road  as  distinguished  from  all  the 
railroads.  I'radition  and  inertia  are  the  explanation  of  the 
continuance  of  the  practice.  The  executives  and  account- 
ing officers  sliouki  override  this  prejudice. 


Consolidating   the 

Pennsylvania 

System 


Tile  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  owns  all  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  is  now  to  assume  the 
obligations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany and  to  take  over  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  Northwest  system  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  and  dissolve 
the  holding  company — the  Penns)lvania 
Company — which  now  operates  these  lines.  The  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  will  become  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  while  the  organi- 
zation will  in  a  sense  remain  intact,  it  will  actually  become 
a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  organization  and  in 
time  will  presumably  be  as  integral  a  part  as  one  of  the  five 
grand  divisions  is  now.  Purely  from  an  operating  point 
of  view  this  has  distinct  advantages.  From  a  financial 
point  of  view  the  change  made  is  at  first  sight  one 
rather  of  form  than  of  substance.  All  of  the  bonds  and 
trust  certificates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  which  are 
outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  pul)lic  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  are  secured  by  tlie  deposit 
of  various  forms  of  collateral.  The  elimination  of  the  hold- 
ing compan\-  would  be  of  no  importance  except  to  substi- 
tute the  credit  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  direct  for  this 
credit  now  one  step  removed  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Penns_\lvania  Compan\-.  It  would  moreover  bring  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  one  step  nearer  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago,  which  company  owns  the  main  line  of  the 
Northwest  system  from  Pittsburgli  to  Chicago.  This  line  is 
leased  to  the  Pennsxlvania  Company  and  the  lease  is  de- 
posited under  the  Penns\lvania  Company's  first  mortgage. 
There  is  no  mortgage  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wavne  &  Chi- 
cago. The  Pennsxlvania  Railroad's  income  account  will  be 
considerably  liencfited  becau.^e  the  surplus  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Comjianw  after  the  payment  of  dividends  to  the  Penn- 
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.sylvania  Railroad,  has  heretofore  remained  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company's  treasury  and  has  therefore  formed  an 
equity  only  for  the  parent  company.  It  will  now  go  directly 
into  the  parent  company's  treasury  as  a  part  of  operating 
income.  This  is  a  step  toward  simplification  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  which  should  work  out  to  the  future  benefit 
l)()th  of  operation  of  the  property  and  financing  it. 


Broadway  Limited.  We  have  not  heard  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania management  has  applied  for  a  medal  for  its  action, 
but  possibly  it  could  best  demonstrate  its  patriotism  in  the 
eyes  of  its  critics  by  abandoning  service  altogether.  This 
would  accomplish  its  patriotic  duty,  as  the  Washington  Times 
<ees  it,  very  completely. 


Fifty  per  cent  of  the  enormous  number  of  freight-tracing 
telegrams  now  burdening  the  railroad  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires  all  over  the  country  are 
Wasteful  Use  ""necessary;  nearly  100  per  cent  of 
these  messages  are  useless,  so  lar  as 
of  the  Wires  expediting  the  movement  of  freight  is 
concerned;  and  this  wasteful  use  of  the 
wires  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  is  the  substance  of  one 
of  the  significant  paragraphs  in  the  report  of  the  convention 
of  the  Telegraph  Superintendents'  Association,  published  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  last  week,  page  987.  Sending  let- 
ters by  wire  is  a  very  old  form  of  extravagance.  Freight 
tracers  are  not  the  only  abuse.  The  censoring  that  has  been 
tried,  here  and  there,  during  the  last  20  years  has  worked 
temporary  improvement,  but  no  manager  seems  to  have  ac- 
complished any  sweeping  or  radical  reform;  or,  if  any  has 
been  accomplished,  it  is  now  swallowed  up  in  the  sea  of 
war-conditions.  We  speak  specially  of  the  manager,  for  it 
seems  quite  plain  that,  to  cut  down  the  volume  of  telegraph- 
ing with  appreciable  and  lasting  effect,  each  general  man- 
ager has  got  to  stand,  personally,  very  close  to  the  man  who 
actually  uses  the  knife  or  the  blue  pencil.  The  committee 
has  been  instructed  to  send  the  association's  resolution  to  the 
American  Railway  Association;  which  means,  presumably, 
to  the  Railroads'  War  Board  at  Washington,  as  that  body 
is  in  position  to  get  immediate  action  on  cutting  out  this  un- 
necessary waste.  

Some  people  are  not  satisfied  with  patriotism  that  is  repre- 
sented merely  by  service.     They  require  a  more  violent  mani- 
.     .  festation  of  it.    The  Washington  Times 

ratnotism  publishes    a    daily    column    of    para- 

Not  Sufficiently      graphic  comment  which  is  rather  bright 
Violent  ^^^    interesting,    but    which    shows    a 

cheerful  disregard  of  logic.  The  other 
day  this  column  included  an  item  on  the  action  of  the  gen- 
eral operating  committee  of  the  eastern  roads  in  ordering  a 
discontinuance  of  the  Pennsylvania's  Broadway  Limited 
train  to  enable  the  road  to  handle  more  freight.  Asserting 
that  the  train  "for  some  strange  reason  was  not  well  patron- 
ized and  did  not  pay  very  well,"  and  that  the  New  York 
Central's  Twentieth  Century  Limited  "runs  crowded  and 
pays  well,"  the  writer  applauded  "the  patriotic  withdrawal 
of  a  train  that  doesn't  pay  and  the  business-like  continua- 
tion of  a  train  that  does  pay."  All  of  which  was  "spoke  sar- 
castic." What  the  Washington  Times  meant  to  imply,  we 
assume,  was  that  true  patriotism  would  take  off  the  trains 
that  pay  best,  and  leave  on  those  which  don't  pay  at  all. 
But  it  happens  that  those  which  pay  best  are  the  ones  on 
which  the  most  people  ride.  That  is  why  they  pay  best; 
and  the  better  a  train  jiays,  the  more  people  would  be  in- 
convenienced by  cancelling  it.  It  follows,  according  to  the 
logic  of  the  Washington  Times,  that  the  patriotic  duty  of 
the  railways  requires  them  to  inconvenience  as  many  people 
as  possible.  The  Washington  Times  also  advocates  govern- 
ment ownership,  doul)tless  considering  it  the  most  effective 
means  available  for  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  inconven- 
iencing the  public.  Ever  since  the  railroads  announced 
they  would  give  up  their  competitive  activities  during  the 
war  many  people  have  raised,  as  a  sort  of  test  of  good  faith, 
the  question   whether  the  Pennsylvania   would   give  up   its 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  RATE  HEARING 

'X'HE  plan  followed  in  the  conduct  of  the  recent  hearing  at 
•'•  Boston  in  the  New  England  rate  advance  case  has  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  upon  railroad  officers  and  oth- 
ers who  were  present.  One  reason  for  favorable  comment 
was  the  fact  that  the  commission  sent  a  New  England  man, 
the  recently  appointed  commissioner,  George  W.  Anderson, 
to  take  the  testimony  on  the  ground,  instead  of  sending  an 
examiner  or  instead  of  requiring  the  witnesses  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington. Another  was  that  the  railroad  or  public  utilit}' 
commissioners  of  the  six  New  England  states  were  not  only 
invited  but  urged  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  and  sit  jointly 
with  Commissioner  Anderson. 

Still  another  source  of  gratification  was  the  attitude  of  the 
commissioner  himself,  who  refused  to  allow  the  proceedings 
to  be  delayed  or  encumbered  by  attorneys  representing  or- 
ganizations or  individuals  who  had  no  direct  interest  in  the 
matter  involved.  For  example,  he  told  the  representative 
of  the  minority  stockholders  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  that 
tliey  had  had  their  day  in  court  and  that  a  rate  hearing  was 
no  place  for  them  to  appear.  We  understand  that  he  also 
kept  out  several  of  the  kind  of  "cranks"  that  frequently 
appear  at  hearings  of  this  kind  and  who  have  frequently 
been  treated  with  too  great  forbearance  by  the  commission 
The  commission  has  often  allowed  its  time  to  be  wasted  by 
witnesses  who  represented  nothing  but  a  desire  to  advertise 
their  own  ignorance. 

Now  that  the  commission  has  been  increased  in  mem- 
bership and  allowed  to  organize  itself  more  efficiently  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  able  to  return  to  its  former  prac- 
tice of  having  important  hearings  more  often  conducted  by 
commissioners. 

The  plan  of  holding  joint  hearings  with  the  state  com- 
missioners is  also  a  good  one,  especially  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  authority  in  the  federal  commission  to  prevent  its 
decisions  being  to  an  extent  nullified  by  state  action.  In  his 
testimony  in  the  recent  supplemental  fifteen  per  cent  case 
before  tlie  commission  President  Willard  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  said  his  company  had  not  yet  received  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  advance  allowed  by  the  decision  of  June  27  be- 
cause two  of  the  states  through  which  it  of)erates  had  re- 
fused to  allow  the  advance  in  intrastate  rates.  Similarly  the 
value  of  any  decision  the  federal  commission  might  make 
in  New  England  could  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  various 
state  commissions.  Commissioner  .\nderson  apparently 
made  a  special  effort  to  emphasize  this  point  during  the 
hearing  at  Boston. 

The  plan  of  co-operation  with  the  state  commissions  has 
been  strongly  advocated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  frequent  conflicts  of 
authority,  and  in  its  annual  report  it  repeats  its  recommen- 
d.ition  that  without  abdication  of  any  federal  authority  fin- 
ally to  control  questions  affecting  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce the  commission  be  expressly  authorized  to  co-operate 
with  state  commissions  in  the  effort  to  reconcile  upon 
single  record  the  conflicts  between  state  and  interstate 
rates. 

The  commission  has  adopted  the  plan  of  holding  joint  hear- 
ings witli  state  commissions  in  half  a  dozen  cases  during  the 
jiast  year  and  in  its  report*  it  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
plan  will  prove  effective.  We  lielieve  the  only  really  ef- 
fective way  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  v.ould  be  to  give 
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the  federal  commission  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  rates 
of  carriers  subject  to  its  authority,  but  until  this  has  been 
done,  the  commission's  plan  represents  a  desirable  attempt 
toward  a  compromise. 


TWO  THINGS  THE  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  DO 

[The  following  editorial  was  written  and  put  in  type  be- 
fore the  Railway  Age  Gazette  had  the  slightest  intimation  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Corn-mission  was  going  to  make  its 
special  report  to  Congress  recommending  the  principal  action 
by  the  Government  brlow  advocated,  viz.:  the  suspension  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  the  anti- 
pooling  law.  The  Commission  mentions  as  an  alternative 
plan  operation  of  the  railways  by  the  President,  but  as  Com- 
missioner McChord  says  in  his  minority  report,  the  majority 
report  takes  the  position,  at  least  by  implication,  that  this 
unification  may  be  effected  by  the  carriers  and  it  is  clearly 
apparent  from  what  the  majority  of  the  Commission  says 
that  it  favors  leaving  the  operation  of  the  railroads  in  the 
hands  of  their  oavn  managers  rather  than  operation  by  the 
President.  ] 

'X'HERE  are  two  things  which  it  is  extremely  desirable  the 
government  should  do  as  soon  as  practicable  in  order 
to  enable  the  railways,  and  especially  those  in  eastern  terri- 
tory, to  better  meet  the  enormous  and  increasing  demands 
which  are  being  made  upon  them. 

First,  it  should  appoint  a  government  traffic  manager. 
The  government  is  today  the  largest  shipper  in  the  country. 
Every  large  industrial  concern  has  a  traffic  manager  in 
whose  hands  it  places  the  work  of  dealing  with  the  carriers 
in  the  handling  of  the  shipments  of  all  the  departments  and 
all  the  branches  of  its  business.  The  government  should 
have  a  man  or  men  to  do  similar  work  for  it. 

At  the  present  time  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment directly  concerned  with  carrying  on  the  war,  and  thou- 
sands of  concerns  which  are  working  on  government  con- 
tracts, are  permitted  to  put  markings  upon  their  .shipments 
requiring  that  they  be  given  preference  in  movement.  The 
result  is  that  a  vast  tonnage  is  moving  under  these  prefer- 
ence orders;  and  this  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  con- 
gestion of  the  lines  and  terminals  of  the  eastern  railroads. 
When  a  railway,  which  is  working  close  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity,  tries  to  give  preferred  movement  to  the  bulk  of  its 
traffic  it  soon  gets  blocked  and  unable  to  give  satisfactory 
movement  to  anything.  Instead  of  some  traffic  being  speeded 
up,  all  traffic  is  slowed  down. 

The  government,  having  appointed  its  traffic  manager, 
should  give  him  complete  authority  to  determine  the  order 
in  which  preference  .should  be  given  to  the  movement  of 
every  kind  of  freight  being  handled  for  all  government  de- 
partments and  all  government  contractors.  The  volume  of 
the  shipments  made  directly  or  indirectly  on  government 
account  will  .steadily  increase  as  the  war  goes  on,  and  un- 
less authority  to  control  their  movement  is  concentrated 
somewhere  the  present  confusion,  delays  and  congestion  will 
be  aggravated.  Not  all  the  freight  that  is  being  shipped 
directly  or  indirectly  on  government  account  is  equally  pre- 
ferred. Some  of  it  is  "first  preferred,"  some  "second  pre- 
ferred," and  so  on;  and  it  is  for  tlie  government  tlirough  its 
ovm  representatives,  not  for  the  railroads,  to  determine  the 
order  in  which  preference  should  be  given. 

The  second  thing  referred  to,  which  the  government  ought 
to  do  at  once  as  a  necessary  means  of  enabling  the  rail- 
ways to  handle  the  maximum  possible  traffic,  is  to  repeal, 
or  at  least  lo  suspend  for  the  period  of  the  war,  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act  as  it  applies  to  the  railways:  the  law  giving 
the  shipper  the  right  to  route  his  freight;  and  the  anti-pool- 
ing section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce. 


It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  in  the  press  that  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  to  relieve  the  freight 
congestion  on  the  eastern  lines  is  illegal,  being  especially  in 
violation  of  the  anti-pooling  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce.  Chairman  Harrison  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Hoard  issued  a  statement  in  the  latter  part  of  last  week, 
denying  this  charge.  The  anti-pooling  section  prohibits  the 
pooling  of  freight  traffic  .or  earnings.  Mr.  Harrison  pointed 
out  that  if  the  word  "pool"  is  applicable,  what  the  War 
Board  is  pooling  is  merely  the  physical  facilities,  a.s  what 
it  is  doing  is  to  cause  such  common  and  joint  use  of  the 
facilities  of  different  lines,  and  such  diversion  of  freight 
from  the  more  congested  to  the  less  congested  lines,  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  all  to  handle  the  maximum  amount 
of  traffic  practicable. 

This  is  all  true  enough.  But  it  calls  attention  forcefully 
to  a  situation  which,  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Congress 
ought  at  once  to  change.  Much  can  doulitless  be  accom- 
plished by  the  measures  which  the  War  Board  is  now  adopt- 
ing. But  before  the  war  is  over,  pooling,  not  merely  of 
physical  facilities,  but  of  traffic  and  earnings,  may  and 
probably  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  eastern  lines,  and 
perhaps  those  of  other  territories,  to  render  all  the  service 
the  government  and  the  public  will  need. 

In  order  to  handle  the  maximum  traffic  possible  it  is 
necessary  that  the  railways  should  be  free  to  route  anv  or 
all  kinds  of  it  over  the  lines  and  through  the  gateways 
which,  at  any  particular  time,  are  most  able  to  handle  it. 
But  to  do  that  they  must  be  able  freely  to  divide  the  traffic 
among  themselves;  to  divide  the  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time 
reasonably  protect  the  interests  of  all  the  individual  lines, 
they  must  be  able  to  arrange,  and  freely  to  change  arrange- 
ments, for  securing  to  each  line  the  part  of  the  total  earn- 
ings to  which  it  is  entitled  for  the  services  which  it  renders 
to  railway  patrons  and  to  other  railways.  With  the  exist- 
ing laws  standing  in  the  way,  the  railways  cannot  legally 
make  the  arrangements  necessary  to  enable  them  to  move 
the  maximum  traffic  which  is  practicable. 

What  would  the  public  lose  by  suspending  the  laws  men- 
tioned for  the  period  of  the  war,  or  even  repealing  them 
altogether  in  so  far  as  they  affect  railways?  Absolutely 
nothing.  The  Sherman  act  and  the  anti-pooling  laws  were 
intended  principally  to  prevent  combinations  between  rail- 
ways which  would  result  in  the  fixing  or  the  maintenance 
of  unreasonable  rates.  Under  legislation  since  passed  by 
Congress,  neither  a  single  railway  nor  any  number  of  rail- 
ways can  advance  a  single  interstate  rate  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  simi- 
lar legislation  also  has  been  passed  in  most  of  the  states  re- 
garding advances  in  state  rates.  Since  the  laws  in  question 
have  no  effect  on  rates,  the  only  influence  they  exert  is  on 
service.  The  influence  they  exert  on  service  only  intensifies 
competition;  and  under  present  conditions  the  more  compe- 
tition in  sen'ice  there  is,  the  worse  the  situation  grows.  Com- 
petition in  service  results  in  traffic  being  routed  over  indirect 
routes  when  it  should  be  routed  over  direct  ones;  in  trains 
being  kept  on  which  should  be  cancelled;  in  some  roads 
getting  more  business  than  they  are  able  to  handle  and  in 
others  getting  less  than  they  are  able  to  handle;  all  of  which 
reduce  the  amount  of  business  which  tlie  railways  as  a  whole 
can  handle. 

Competition  in  service  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  under 
normal  conditions.  But  the  existing  conditions  are  entirely 
abnormal.  There  is  only  one  transportation  question  which 
is  worth  while  considering  during  the  war.  That  is,  how 
may  the  railways  be  enabled  to  handle  the  government's  and 
the  public's  business?  One  of  the  most  important  steps 
which  could  be  taken  toward  enabling  them  to  do  this  would 
be  to  remove  all  the  obstacles  legislation  has  placed  in  the 
wa\-  of  their  working  together  as  a  single  system. 
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A  WORLD-WIDE  TENDENCY  TOWARD 
HIGHER  RATES 

'X'HE  suggestions  by  Clifford  Thorne  and  others  that  an 
•'■  increase  of  freight  rates  might  be  avoided  by  having 
the  government  take  over  the  railroads  are  rather  amusing 
in  view  of  the  increases  in  rates  which  have  been  put  into 
effect  or  are  under  serious  consideration  in  other  countries 
where  the  governments  either  own  the  railroads  or  have 
practically  taken  them  over  during  the  war. 

We  publish  in  this  issue  a  translation  of  an  article  from 
the  Economiste  Francais,  which  describes  the  plan  recently 
proposed  by  the  French  government  itself  for  a  general  15 
per  cent  increase  in  rates  on  the  larger  systems  of  France 
to  meet  the  deficits,  for  which  the  government  has  assumed 
responsibility,  caused  by  increases  in  wages,  prices  of  fuel 
and  materials  and  expenses  of  all  kinds.  The  article  shows 
that  these  unprecedented  rises  in  operating  costs  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  United  States  or  even  to  the  United 
States  and  France,  but  that  they  are  the  result  of  conditions 
in  effect  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  also  shows  that  in 
every  case  the  remedy  for  this  condition  proposed  or  adopted 
has  been  the  same.  In  many  countries  increases  in  rates 
were  found  to  be  necessary  even  before  the  war  and  since 
then,  the  article  says,  "the  terrible  conflict  which  has  over- 
turned economic  life  not  only  in  the  belligerent  countries, 
but  in  the  neutral  as  well,"  has  forced  an  increase  in  rates 
in  nearly  every  country  which  has  any  considerable  railway 
system. 

In  Italy  the  rates,  increased  in  1911  and  in  July,  1914, 
were  raised  twice  in  1916.  In  Switzerland  passenger  fares 
have  been  increased  and  now  preparations  are  being  made 
to  follow  the  same  course  as  to  freight  rates.  In  Russia 
rates  have  been  undergoing  increases  since  1902  and  since 
the  war  the  government  has  placed  taxes  on  transportation 
in  such  a  form  as  practically  to  increase  the  rates.  In  Hol- 
land passenger  rates  were  increased  in  1909  and  freight 
rates  in  1916.  In  Norway  rates  were  increased  in  191.3, 
1915  and  1916  and  a  similar  plan  has  been  followed  dur- 
ing the  last  three  )'ears.  In  Austria-Hungary  freight  rates 
were  recently  increased  30  per  cent  and  even  in  Prussia  the 
minister  of  railways  has  submitted  to  the  Railway  Council 
a  proposal  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  passenger  fares. 
Canada,  Argentina  and  Denmark  are  also  mentioned  as 
countries  where  rates  haxe  been  advanced  to  offset  the  in- 
creases in  expenses. 

The  efforts  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
crease their  revenues  by  a  higher  scale  of  charges  cannot 
be  ascribed  solely  to  an  inordinate  greed  for  profits.  They 
are  subject  to  a  condition  which  is  world-wide  in  its  effect 
and  they  are  seeking  to  meet  that  condition  in  the  only  way 
which  is  open  to  them,  that  of  seeking  permission  to  do  what 
other  kinds  of  business  have  done  without  requiring  any  per- 
mission. 


BOSTON  &  MAINE 

TAMES  H.  HUSTIS,  receiver  of  the  Boston  Sz  Maine,  in 
J  his  statement  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  hearing  on  the  15  per  cent  rate  case,  drew  a 
remarkably  vivid  and  convincing  picture  of  railroad  con- 
ditions in  New  EngTand,  and  more  especially  conditions  on 
the  Boston  &  Maine.  He  estimated  that  for  the  1917  cal- 
endar year  there  would  be  an  increase  over  1916  in  expenses 
of  approximately  $10,100,000,  of  which  $4,100,000  would 
be  in  fuel  cost  and  $2,900,000  in  wages,  the  remainder 
representing  the  higher  costs  of  materials  and  the  higher 
payments  for  car  hire.  He  also  dwelt  briefly,  but  none  the 
less  impressively,  on  the  need  for  the  expansion  of  facilities 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  vears  that  Mr.  Hustis 
was  on  tlie  Boston  &  Albany  he  not  only  added  immensely 
to  the  capacity  of  the  plant  through  improved  organization 


and  methods,  but  he  carried  out  a  very  comprehensive  plan 
of  rehabilitation.  During  most  of  the  years  that  Mr.  Hustis 
was  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  the  Boston  &  Maine  was  almost 
standing  still.  After  the  New  Haven  got  control,  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  were  spent  for  additions  and  better- 
ments, but  there  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  now.  If  Mr. 
Hustis  could  have  the  necessary  money,  and  supplies  were 
obtainable  at  anything  like  reasonable  prices,  he  could  solve 
the  transportation  problem  of  the  New  England  territory 
served  by  the  Boston  &  Maine;  and  just  as  the  Boston  & 
Albany  was  immensely  increased  in  value,  but  at  the  same 
time  itself  added  an  incalculable  amount  to  the  wealth  of 
the  territory  it  served,  so  if  the  Boston  &  Maine  could  be 
comprehensively  developed  it  would  add  immensely  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community  served. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  total  operating 
revenues  of  the  Boston  8z  Maine  amounted  to  $56,992,000, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $4,917,000.  Operat- 
ing expenses  amounted  to  $42,448,000,  an  increase  of  $6,- 
250,000.  After  allowing  for  interest  charges,  rentals,  etc., 
there  was  only  $1,880,000  left  in  1917  as  against  $4,066,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1916.     The  immediate  hopes  of  a  tinancial 


The  Boston  &  Maine 

reorganization  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  without  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  security  holders,  either  of  the  parent  company  or 
leased  companies,  have  been  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat 
through  no  failure  on  the  part  of  tlie  Boston  &  Maine 
organization  to  work  to  the  full  for  economies;  and  this 
work  has  been  successful  if  measured  in  terms  other  than 
dollars  and  cents. 

The  tons  of  freight  carried  totaled  30,925,000,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  6.49  per  cent.  The  average  reve- 
nue trainload  was  374  tons,  an  increase  of  3.22  per  cent, 
and  the  average  loading  per  loaded  car  was  18.23  tons,  an 
increase  of  7.30  per  cent.  The  Boston  &  Maine  is  more 
like  the  New  Haven  than  like  most  other  roads  in  the  rela- 
tion between  passenger  business  and  freight  business.  Out 
of  a  total  operating  revenue  of  nearly  $57,000,000,  pas- 
senger service  and  service  incidental  thereto  furnished  about 
$23,000,000.  Economies  in  passenger  service,  tlierefore, 
bulk  larger  in  proportion  to  total  expenses  on  the  Boston  & 
Maine  than  they  do  on  most  roads.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  carried  in  1<317  was  47,377,000,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  11.43  per  cent,  the  average  length 
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of  journey  remaining  about  the  same — 18.81  miles.  The 
number  of  passengers  per  train-mile  was  75.56,  an  increase 
of  8.66,  and  the  number  of  passengers  per  car-mile  was  21, 
an  increase  of  7.69. 

These  figures  showing  what  is  being  accomplished  under 
very  extraordinary  labor  conditions  are  in  striking  contrast 
to  figures  showing  expenses.  The  average' cost  of  coal  per 
gross  ton  on  the  tenders  was  $4.47  in  1917,  an  increase  of 
36.70  per  cent;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  showed  comparatively  small  increases 
in  coal  cost  per  ton.  Maintenance  of  way  cost  $6,415,000, 
an  increase  of  7.15  per  cent;  maintenance  of  equipment, 
$7,881,000,  an  increase  of  19.63  per  cent,  and  transporta- 
tion, $26,075,000,  an  increase  of  19.93  per  cent.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  percentage  of  each  class  of  operat- 
ing expenses  to  total  operating  revenues  in  1917  and  1916: 

1917  1916 

Maintenance   of  way   and   structures 11.3  11.5 

Maintenance  of  equipment 13.8  12,6 

Traffic  expenses   7  ,8 

Transportation  expenses    45.8  41.8 

Miscellaneous  operations 5  .4 

General  expenses  2.4  2.4 

Total   74.5  69.5 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  making  such  additions  and  better- 
ments as  are  most  immediately  essential.  In  1917  there 
was  $3,113,000  net  spent  for  additions  and  betterments, 
which  included  $1,821,000  for  equipment,  less  $575,000  for 
equipment  retired.  The  Boston  &  Maine  badly  needs  new- 
equipment,  but  how  difficult  the  situation  is  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  company  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
duplication  of  an  order  of  60  locomotives  the  tentative  price 
was  fixed  at  just  twice  what  had  been  paid  when  the  original 
order  was  delivered  in  the  previous  vi'inter. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  had  cash  on  hand,  time  deposits, 
etc.,  of  $7,964,000,  which  included  overdue  interest,  etc.,  of 
$2,088,000.  Loans  and  bills  payable  amounted  to  $18,306,- 
000. 

Mr.  Hustis  has  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  build  up 
a  fine  organization  with  a  high  esprit  de  corps  both  among 
officers  and  employees.  The  tone  of  the  following,  which 
is  the  concluding  paragraph  in  his  annual  report  for  the 
1917  fiscal  year,  gives  some  indication  of  why  possibly  he 
has  that  reputation: 

"The  disturbed  labor  conditions,  Jjeretofore  referred  to, 
that  have  existed  throughout  the  year  do  not  make  for  the 
kind  of  loyalty  and  esprit  de  corps  that  will  produce  the 
best  results  for  the  railroad  or  for  the  public.  It  is  proper, 
however,  that  the  thanks  of  the  management  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  officers  and  men  who,  by  their  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty  throughout  the  year,  made  possible  the 
safe  running  of  millions  of  train  and  engine  miles.  It  means 
constant  watchfulness  and  intelligent  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  man  the  trains,  care  for  the  tracks,  repair 
the  locomotives  and  the  cars,  and  operate  the  signal  towers. 
The  men  and  women  at  the  stations  and  in  the  offices,  whose 
duties  are  exacting  and  laborious,  are  also  deserving  of  rec- 
ognition. Thanks  are  expressed  to  all  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  results  that  have  lieen  achieved  during  the  year." 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  compared  with 
the  fiscal  year  1916: 

1917  1916 

.■\vfrai?e    mileage    operated 2,305  2,305 

Freicht    revenue    $33,909,489  $31,963,489 

Passenger   revenue    16,878,757  15,028,317 

Total    operating    revenues 56,992.040  52,075,428 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 6.414.842  5,986,603 

Maintenance  of  equipment 7,881,110  6,588.044 

Traffic  expenses    426.841  421.797 

Transportation   expenses 26,076,407  21,742.534 

General  exinnses   1,363,339  1,238.292 

Total    opcratino;   expenses 42,448,077  36,197,958 

T.ixfs     2,123,477  1,986,267 

Operating  income    12,419,251  13,888,578 

Gross  income    13,585,106  15.059,293 

•Net  income   1,880,449  4,065,691 

•  After  making  deductions  for  interest,  some  of  which  waj  not  actually 
Mid. 


RECOMMENDS  CREATION    OF   SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  ON  RAILWAYS 

Norfolk,   Va. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  R.\il\v.\v  Age  Gazette: 

For  some  time  I  have  considered  suggesting  the  creation 
of  a  new  department  on  railways,  to  be  known  as  the  "depart- 
ment of  service."  Service  is  of  paramount  importance  in  an 
organization  and  my  past  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that 
if  the  railways  made  it  the  business  of  some  one  department 
to  see  that  service  of  the  highest  order  was  rendered,  much 
criticism  directed  against  the  carriers  would  disappear. 

The  present  organization  on  most  lines  does  not  provide 
a  clearing  house  where  important  matters  can  be  sifted  and 
reduced  to  concrete  form  for  the  information  of  the  president 
and  the  board  of  directors.  A  department  with  a  competent, 
responsible  head,  therefore,  would  fill  this  need  and  result 
in  a  saving  in  expense  and  in  added  efficiency  in  service  to 
the  public,  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  After  30  years' 
experience  in  railroad  work  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  the 
need  of  the  further  application  of  business  principles  to  the 
operation  of  our  railways,  and  to  this  end  I  suggest  the  crea- 
f-on  of  a  business  department  the  organization  and  duties  of 
which  are  outlined  as  follows: 


Executives — 
i     Vice-president. 
I     Assistant   to   vi 
1     Chief  clerk. 


Department  of  Service 
Organisation 

Stalislica!  Bureau — 
1     Statistician. 
!president.  1     Assistant   statistic 

4     Clerks. 


1  Assistant  chief  clerk, 

6  Clerks. 

3  Stenographers. 

1  File  clerk. 

1  Assistant  file  clerk. 

1  Mcssenser. 

16 

Inspection  Bureau — 

1  Chief   inspector, 

1  Inspector,    maintenance    of    way. 

1  Inspector,  maintenance  of  equipment, 

1  Inspector  of  transportation. 

1  Chief  clerk, 

3  Clerks, 

3  Stenographers, 

I  File  clerk. 

1  Messenger. 


13 


3  Stenographers, 

1  File  cleric. 

10 

Labor  Bureau — 

1  Negotiator. 

1  .Assistant   negotiator 

1  Clerk. 

1  Stenographer. 


Summary — 

16  Executives. 

13  Inspection    bureau. 

10  Statistical  bureau. 

4  Labor  bureau. 

43  Total   number   of  officer 

and  employes. 


Outline  of  Work 

1.  Bxfcnditure   Supervision — 

(a)  Allotments  to  departments  and   sub-departments  on  monthly  ex- 

penditure, 

(b)  Supervision    over    all    new-work    expenditures, 
fc)  Audit  of  vouchers  and  payrolls, 

2.  Emjcncy  Methods— 

(a)  Analysis   of   present  practices  and  methods. 

(b)  Impiovements  in  metliods  and  practices. 

(c)  Reduction    Ml    waste    and    non-essential    methods   and    operations. 

3.  t-'ita!    Statistics— 

f,i)    Klimination  of  all   except  important  statistics. 

(b)  Issue    of    vital    set    of    statistics    to    each    department    and    sub- 

departments. 

(c)  Comparative  statistics  of  other  roads. 

4.  Organisation  Outlines — - 

U)   Establish!' cnt   of  organization   and   lines  in   various  departments 
anf"  sub-departments. 

(b)  Co-ordination  of  organizations  in  various  departments, 

(c)  Co-ordination   in  all  departments. 

5.  Reports  and  Records — 

(a)  Establishment  of  standard  reports  and  records. 

(b)  Elimination  of  unnecessarj'   reports  and  records, 

(c)  Use  of  reports  and  records. 

6.  Labor  Adjustments-  — 

(a)  Analysis  of  schedules  and  comparison   with   other   lines, 

(b)  Grievance  adjustments, 

(c)  New  schedule   matters. 

7.  Analysis   of  Results — 

(a)  Concrete  analysis  of  operating  results. 

(b)  Comparative   analysis   with   other  lines. 

(c)  Fixed   standard  to  be  attained  in   operation. 
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8.  Foreign  Relations — 

(a)   Cultivation    of    friendly    relations    with    connecting    lints    in    all 

departments, 
fb)    Analysis  of  methods  used   on    foreign  lines, 
(c)    Co-ordination    of    operation    at    common    points    with    other    lines 

to  eliminate  waste. 

9.  Publicity   Matters— 

(a)  Determination  of  extent  of  advertising  and  its  results. 

(b)  Co-operation    with    federal,    state,    municipal    and    other    officers 

to  create   friendly  relations. 

(c)  Education   of  the   public  on   railway  matters. 
10.     Rerommcndations — 

(a)  Ucsurac  of  past  month's  operations  with  comments  and  explana- 

tion. 

(b)  Monthly  reports  for  all  departments  on  program  for  succeeding 

month    with    recommendations   on   important   operating   matters. 

(c)  Monthly  meetings  of  heads  of   departments   and   sub-departments 

for    general    discussion    of   vital    matters    relating   to   company  s 
interests. 

L.  C.  Fritch, 

General    Manager.    Seaboard   Air   Line. 


GIVE  THE  EXPERT  A  SHOW 

Chicago,  111. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Rah-way  Age  Gazette: 

Discussions  on  the  opportunities  afforded  by  railroads 
for  the  man  who  would  succeed  always  seem  to  arrive  at  the 
same  point— that  a  fellow  should  get  a  job  with  the  road 
that  will  give  him  a  chance  to  be  a  division  superintendent, 
no  matter  with  what  department  he  may  receive  his  prelim- 
inary training.  This  conclusion  is  founded  on  the  proposi- 
tion that,  to  become  a  general  manager  or  executive  officer, 
one  must  have  attributes  that  befit  a  division  superintend- 
ent. As  a  result  a  man  whose  bent  is  scientific  rather  than 
executive,  who  is  better  suited  to  be  a  specialist  than  a 
generalist,  will  find  himself  in  a  blind  alley  in  a  short  time. 
Thus  the  mechanical  engineer,  the  bridge  engineer,  the  sig- 
nal engineer,  the  engineer  of  tests,  the  engineer  of  design, 
the  fuel  engineer,  the  engineer  of  wood  preservation 
and  others,  "no  matter  how  expert  in  their  individual 
fields,  are  doomed  always  to  remain  such  with  emolu- 
ments measured  entirely  by  the  importance  of  their  positions 
on  the  particular  roads  which  employ  them,  save  in  the 
remote  case  where  in  addition  to  attributes  making  them 
valuaijle  in  their  present  position,  they  are  executives  of 
such  exceptional  merit  that  they  may  aspire  to  such  posi- 
tions as  chief  engineer  or  superintendeiit  of  motive  power. 
However,  their  chances  for  this  line  of  promotion  are  small 
because  the  division  engineer  and  the  division  master  me- 
chanic are  receiving  training  much  better  suited  to  develop 
them  for  the  executive  positions  of  the  departments. 

A  lack  of  opportunities  for  the  boss  naturally  holds  down 
his  subordinates  and  in  consequence  the  sub-department  of 
the  specialist  frequently  suffers  the  stagnation  under  which 
poor  men  hang  on  and  the  good  ones  rot  unless  they  have 
sense  enough  to  quit  or  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  fired,  or, 
excejit  for  the  opportunities  which  occur  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals when  a  vacancy  actually  appears  at  tlie  head  of  the 
department  itself. 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  bridge  department  of  a 
large  road  which  we  will  say  is  in  the  southwest  because 
it  is  not.  For  the  last  IS  years  this  road  has  undergone 
extensive  growth  and  has  built  many  more  new  bridges  and 
other  structures  tlian  would  be  built  by  a  road  merely  mak- 
ing the  current  renewals.  In  consequence  its  drafting  room 
force  has  been  large.  It  has  also  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
high  grade  work,  has  been  a  leader  in  the  development  of 
modern  construction  practice  based  on  scientific  methods 
and  has  recruited  its  men  from  the  best  of  the  technical 
graduates  or  from  men  experienced  in  the  drafting  rooms 
of  bridge  companies.  In  view  of  this  the  personnel  of  its 
drawing  room  has  ranked  as  high  as  any  similar  organiza- 
tion in  the  country.  Obviously  this  railroad  has  had  little 
opportunity  to  advance  these  men,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  the  better  ones  quit  when  they  perceive  that  they  have 
reached  the  limit  of  advancement.  Many  of  these  men 
have  subsequently  achieved  success  in  other  lines. 


Selecting  from  this  group  at  random  we  find  that  two 
of  them  are  now  contracting  engineers  for  large  bridge  com- 
panies; three  are  structural  engineers  in  private  practice; 
three  are  efficiency  experts;  two  are  civil  service  adminis- 
trators and  three  are  consulting  public  utility  experts. 
These  men  have  made  their  way  and  are  at  present  in  posi- 
tions which  in  most  cases  pay  as  much  or  more  than  the 
salaries  paid  by  railroads  to  bridge  engineers.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  service  of  a  group  of  able  men  was  lost  not 
only  to  the  road  that  trained  them  but  to  all  other  railroads 
as  well,  for,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only  two  men 
who  were  employed  in  responsible  positions  in  this  bridge 
office  are  now  serving  as  bridge  engineers  of  other  railroads 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  man  secured  his  position 
through  an  acquaintance  antedating  his  employment  with 
the  road  in  question. 

The  example  cited  above  is  not  entirely  a  peculiar  one. 
Other  large  railroads  are  also  training  men  for  positions 
not  only  in  the  bridge  department  but  in  other  technical 
departments  as  well.  Technical  work  on  railroads  natur- 
ally attracts  good  men.  It  is  interesting  and  the  training  is 
valuable  but  almost  invariably  the  man  finds  he  must  look 
elsewliere  for  promotion.  In  the  case  of  the  small  road  the 
situation  is  somewhat  different.  The  work  is  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  and  in  less  variety  and  in  consequence  does 
not  afford  as  broad  a  training,  while,  as  the  department  is 
small,  it  offers  less  of  a  selection  from  which  to  pick  a  de- 
partment head  than  on  the  large  railroad. 

This  suggests  a  solution — a  freer  exchange  of  men  be- 
tween railroads  or,  to  put  it  more  specifically, — the  recruit- 
ing of  bridge  engineers,  engineers  of  tests,  etc.,  for  the  smal- 
ler roads  from  subordinate  positions  on  the  larger  ones  and 
also  the  advance  of  the  expert  from  one  road  to  another  as 
his  work  demonstrates  his  capacity  for  the  position  on  the 
road  of  larger  activities. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  practice  is  being  carried  out  at 
the  present  time  but  only  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard 
fashion,  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  the  technical  men 
on  one  road  become  known  to  those  on  another  and  almost 
entirely  without  any  attempt  at  co-operation  between  the 
railroads.  Development  of  this  idea  is  also  restricted  by 
the  fact  that  its  objections  receive  greater  notice  than  its 
advantages.  The  bringing  of  a  man  from  another  road  has 
a  tendency  to  discoitrage  the  subordinates  who  may  have 
had  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  in  line  for  promotion. 
This  objection  is  valid  where  the  road  in  question  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  build  up  an  efficient  organization  in  the 
particular  department.  The  objection,  however,  is  not  near- 
ly so  clear  in  the  case  of  a  small  road  where  the  staff  of  the 
expert  consists  of  only  one  or  two  men.  For  their  own  good 
the  subordinates  in  such  a  case  owe  it  to  themselves  to  seek 
a-  ijroader  experience  elsewhere,  for  the  small  road,  with  its 
limited  organization  and  direct  contact  between  the  minor 
subordinates  and  executive  officers,  is  much  better  suited 
to  the  development  of  the  all-around  executive  than  the 
expert.  In  conclusion,  and  with  reservation  for  such  limita- 
tions as  have  been  mentioned,  the  suggested  exchange  of  men 
would  have  the  advantage  for  the  large  road  that  its  organi- 
zations would  lie  kept  alive  through  the  more  rapid  advance 
of  the  men,  while  the  smaller  roads  would  secure  men  who 
have  had  a  broader  and  more  diversified  experience.  In 
general,  an  advantage  would  arise  from  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas,  practices  and  methods  which  such  a  system  would 
bring  about.  Technical. 


Scrap  Metal  in  1916. — A  report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  shows  that  in  1916  the  total  quantity  of 
scrap  metal  of  various  kinds  recovered  in  the  United  States 
was  valued  at  $265„^77,856.  This  was  more  than  double 
the  value,  and  represented  nearly  double  the  quantity  of 
scrap  metal  recovered  in  1915. 


The  Commerce  Commission's  Annual  Report 

A  Review  of  Its  Activities  During  the  Year  and  Those  of 
Its  Bureaus  and  Divisions.  No  New  Recommendations 


NO  new  recommendations  are  contained  in  the  31st  an- 
nual report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  Congress,  covering  the  year  ended  October 
31,  1917.  The  commission  repeats  several  recommendations 
made  and  explained  in  previous  reports,  including  those  for 
legislation  to  give  it  authority  to  co-operate  with  state  com- 
missions in  rate  matters,  to  provide  control  over  railway 
capitalization,  to  require  the  standardization  of  operating 
rules  and  to  prohibit  trespassing,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
report  is  devoted  to  the  routine  record  of  the  work  of  the 
commission  and  its  various  bureaus  and  divisions.  It  also 
includes  a  general  discussion  of  transportation  conditions, 
particularly  as  they  have  been  affected  by  the  war,  in  which 
it  says,  in  part: 

Transportation  Conditions 

Since  1907  there  were  few  times  when  the  number  of 
freight  cars  available  did  not  exceed  the  number  required 
for  the  transportation  of  the  country's  commerce.  It  is  true 
that,  owing  to  the  uneven  distribution  of  cars  over  the  vari- 
ous roads,  there  were  occasional  periods  when  the  needs  of 
one  locality  or  another  were  in  excess  of  the  cars  immediate- 
ly available,  but  throughout  this  period  the  total  number  of 
freight  cars  available  as  a  rule  considerably  exceeded  the 
number  required.  As  a  result  of  this  condition  there  was 
slight  incentive  to  acquire  additional  equipment,  and  on 
many  lines  the  idle  cars  were  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

These  conditions  continued  for  some  time  after  war  be- 
gan in  the  summer  of  1914,  and  while  there  was  great  con- 
gestion at  the  Atlantic  ports  during  1915  the  number  of 
cars  available  in  that  year  exceeded  the  demand.  The  num- 
ber of  idle  cars  was,  however,  steadily  declining,  and  by 
the  fall  of  1916  car  shortage  had  become  acute. 

Through  the  railroads'  Commission  on  Car  Service  efforts 
have  been  made  to  relieve  the  difficulties  resulting  from  car 
shortage  and  congestion.  It  has  co-operated  with  the  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies,  and  through  those  efforts  sub- 
.stantial  increase  in  efficiency  of  available  transportation 
facilities  has  been  secured,  and  car  shortage  conditions  in 
different  localities  have  been  improved  by  requiring  rail- 
roads to  haul  thereto  empty  cars  which  were  not  so  badly 
needed  elsewhere. 

Without  attempting  to  detail  the  activities  on  the  part  of 
the  railways  through  this  organization  it  will  suffice  here  to 
say  that  they  have  responded  to  and  supported  the  executive 
committee,  which  in  an  earnest  way  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  vexatious  and  troublesome  questions  and  to  meet 
the  unprecedented  demands  upon  the  railways. 

The  commission  has  since  undertaken  to  regulate  car  serv- 
ice throughout  the  United  States  through  its  Bureau  of  Car 
Service.  Where  occasion  requires,  orders  or  directions  will 
issue  under  the  car  service  act  and  directly  to  the  carrier  or 
carriers  concerned.  Subject  to  this  fundamental  principle, 
the  commission  is  availing  itself,  and  will  continue  to  avail 
itself,  of  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  carriers'  com- 
mission on  car  service.  The  latter  has  a  large  force  of 
assistants  under  its  control  both  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field.  The  present  is  peculiarly  a  time  for  the  avoidance  of 
unnecessary  expense  and  duplication  of  work,  and  it  has 
seemed  to  this  commission  desirable  to  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  all  means  for  insuring  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
handling  of  cars.  Tlie  work  of  the  bureau  is  steadily  grow- 
ing in  volume,  and  its  organization  is  being  built  up  as  de- 
mands require. 


Transportation  conditions  have  been  abnormal  through- 
out the  entire  country  during  the  past  year.  A  condition  of 
extreme  congestion  has  obtained  in  the  territory  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois 
state  line,  the  workshop  of  the  country,  to  which  the  raw 
materials  of  the  south  and  west,  together  witli  the  food  prod- 
ucts of  those  sections,  naturally  gravitate. 

Even  before  our  country  was  drawn  into  the  war  the  rail- 
roads were  handling  an  extraordinarily  heavy  traffic,  heavier 
by  far  than  at  any  time  in  their  previous  histor\'.  This  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  war,  and  as  that  began  in  the  spring, 
when  the  fuel  and  crop  movement  is  normally  light,  trans- 
portation conditions  during  the  past  summer  have  probably 
been  better  than  if  our  war  activity  had  been  thrust  upon  the 
carriers  during  the  height  of  the  fall  or  winter  traffic  move- 
ment. 

The  adoption  by  the  carriers  of  new  rules  regulating  the 
distribution  of  cars  as  between  themselves  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Esch  car  service  act  have  already  been  mentioned. 
In  this  way  equipment  has  been  taken  from  sections  where 
it  was  less  needed  to  other  sections,  where  military  and  com- 
mercial needs  required  more  equipment  than  was  available, 
and  such  stupendous  movements  as  those  of  the  canton- 
ment construction  material  and  the  troop  transfers  have 
been  made  without  seriously  interfering  with  the  commercial 
business  of  the  country. 

While  conditions  have  been  extraordinary  and  while 
traffic  has  not  always  moved  as  carriers  and  shippers  would 
have  had  it  moved,  the  essential  needs  of  the  country  have 
to  date  been  cared  for.  Much  was  said  during  the  past  win- 
ter as  to  the  danger  of  freezing  and  famine  on  account  of 
failure  adequately  to  transport  fuel  and  foods,  but  histor>- 
will  record  no  such  calamity. 

Conditions  have  now  reached  the  point  where  it  has  be- 
come imperative  under  the  po\wr  of  the  transportation 
priority  act,  approved  on  August  10,  1917,  to  effect  priority 
in  transportation  for  certain  traffic  necessan,'  to  the  national 
security  and  defense.  The  first  step  taken  in  this  direction 
was  to  insure  to  the  upper  lake  states  an  adequate  supply 
of  coal  for  the  coming  winter.  More  recently  the  use  of 
open-top  cars  suitable  for  the  transportation  of  coal  and  com- 
modities necessary  in  the  metal,  sugar,  and  fertilizer  indus- 
tries has  been  denied  for  the  transportation  of  other  com- 
modities not  essential  in  the  nation's  present  emergency.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  similar  and  broader  action  of  this  sort 
will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  work  of  distributing  empty  cars  to  producing  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  taking  care  of  emergencies  arising  on 
particular  lines  or  in  particular  sections,  the  Bureau  of 
Car  Service  is  working  with  the  Commission  on  Car  Service. 
as  before  indicated. 

The  co-operation  of  the  shippers  and  carriers  is  worthy  of 
especial  note.  The  volume  of  business  being  offered  to  the 
carriers  for  transportation  materially  exceeds  the  assimilat- 
ing ability  of  the  transportation  instrumentalities.  Owing 
to  the  demand  upon  car  and  locomotive  building  plants  for 
equipment  for  use  abroad,  both  by  our  own  forces  and  by 
our  allies,  and  to  the  unprecedented  difficult)'  of  securing 
labor  and  material,  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  for 
these  plants  to  do  much  more  tlian  replace  the  equipment 
worn  out  in  service  in  the  United  States.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  solution  of  the  car  service  problem  until  such  time  as 
additional  equipment  and  facilities  can  be  provided  lies  in 
securing  the  maximum  use  of  those  already  existing.     This 
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commission  is  co-operating  with  the  transportation  priority 
director,  the  food  administrator,  and  the  fuel  administrator, 
agencies  appointed  by  Uie  President  to  assist  in  carrj'ing 
forward  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Operating  Income  or  Railways 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  statistical  review  of  rail- 
way operations  since  1891.  Notwithstanding  the  unrelia- 
bility of  book  values  as  a  statement  of  investment,  especial- 
ly in  the  earlier  years,  and  the  changes  in  accounting  re- 
quirements which  affect  the  comparability  of  statistics,  the 


<>.M.     lor  1917  tlie  table  this  year  gives  an  estimate  of  6.S 
per  cent. 

A  condensed  abstract  of  the  report,  outlining  the  principal 
activities  for  the  year,  follows: 

Abstr.\ct  of  Report 

The  number  of  formal  complaints  filed  during  the  year 
was  651,  a  decrease  of  203  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year;  746  cases  have  been  decided  and  106  have  been  dis- 
missed by  stipulations  or  on  complainant's  request,  making 
a  total  of  852,  as  against  806  during  the  previous  year. 


Analysis  of  Op 


Railways  in  the  United  States,  July  1,   1890,  to  June  30,   1917,  Ihclush'E,  and  Compaeison  of  Such   I.vcome  pes 
Mile  of  Road,   etc.,  with  Book  Cost  per  Mile  of  Road,   etc. 


Results  of  operation. 
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1,718,513,814 

67.53 

80.312,375 

760,277,383 

227,451.83 

3.80 

3.3  3 

3,470 

13  031.314,328 

210, 792,  .39 

61,816 

5.61 

.7.33 

1908> 

2, 440, f 38, 832 

1,710,J0I,791 

70.08 

8I.5,>;.  146 

645.681,893 

227,2.37.02 

3.90 

2,841 

2,952 

13.213,766,510 

213,888.  36 

61,779 

4.78 

'.751 

1909' 

2,473,205,311 

l.P.TO,  03 1,201 

66.72 

90,  .329. 014 

732,642,083 

23»,981.  11 

4.16 

3.145 

3,276 

13.609,183,515 

221,679.45 

61.311 

5  34 

'.763 

1910' 

2,812,141,575 

1,881,879.118 

66.92 

1C3, 795. 701 

826,466,756 

233,886.51 

4.49 

3,487 

3,614 

14,387,816.009 

226.114.66 

63,631 

5.73 

'.753 

Total... 

12,640,856,453 

8,  .527. 708. 198 

67.46 

433,977,8.31 

3,679,170,401 

1,147.019.77 

4.01 

3,208 

3,337 

66,661,398,420 

1,089,785.57 

61.679 

541 

19II' 

2,852,851,721 

1,976,331,864 

69.28 

108,309,512 

768,213,345 

2.3.J33.61 

4.  68 

3,156 

3,334 

=■15,195,262,635 

-223,8  3.29 

67,883 

4.  87 

'.757 

1912' 

2,906,415,869 

2,035,037,529 

70.02 

120,091,531 

751,266.806 

246,8-'8  71 

4.78 

3,044 

3,193 

•1.3.871,579,626 

'229,902.66 

69,049 

4.62 

'.744 

1913' 

3,113,117,831 

2,235,922,626 

70.02 

127,331.960 

829,sr3,2-i8 

242,657.12 

4.79 

3,420 

3.584 

=■16,351,633,266 

'233.456.23 

70,042 

5.12 

•.729 

1914' 

3,111,396,422 

2,266,179,768 

72.83 

140.,331,575 

704,683,079 

245,624.3.3 

4.79 

2,869 

3,006 

=•16.133,697,810 

>  23.5, 983.  60 

71,770 

4.19 

•.733 

1915' 

2,956,It3,202 

2,088,682,956 

70.65 

133,298,167 

728,212,079 

256,213.61 

4.. 38 

2,842 

2.972 

>  17, 247, 101, 8,81 

>  237, 272. 11 

72,CS9 

4.09 

'.732 

Total.... 

15,019,978,048 

10,602,174,743 

70  59 

635,562,748 

3,782,240,557 

1,231,757.63 

4.72 

3,063 

3,208 

81,605,281,248 

1,160,459.89 

70,321 

4.56 

19I6' 

3.472,641,941 

2,277,202,278 

65.  .38 

151,599,841 

1,043, 83),  822 

2.57,544.41 

4.79 

4,053 

4,247 

'17,525,576,908 

5  233,392.31 

73,209 

5.80 

•.718 

1917' 

3,824,419,739 

2,581,838,511 

67  51 

172,037,276 

1,069,750,514 

230,906.31 

"  4. 72 

4,632 

'•4,851 

"74,500 

"6.50 

'  Mileage  returns  for  balance  sheet  (igiu-es  not  stated  in  the  annual  statistical  report  of  the  Commission. 
'  Does  not  include  figures  tor  1891,  as  no  mileage  is  ctated  for  that  year. 
»  Returns  do  not  include  data  lor  ywdtching  and  terminal  companies. 

•The  averages  shown  for  1908  to  1912  are  not  fully  compiu-able  with  those  for  previous  years,  chiefly  tor  the  reason  that  the  figures  upon  which  they  are  based  do  not  include 
returns -for  switching  and  terminal  companies. 

'  Represent  returns  tor  Class  1  and  Class  II  roads  and  their  nnnoperating  subsidiaries. 

•  Represent  returns  for  Class  I  and  Class  II  roads  and  their  nonoporating  subsidiaries.    Figures  are  taken  from  the  1913  statistical  report. 

'  Returns  for  operations,  columns  (b)  to  (J),  inclusive,  are  based  on  figures  which  exclude  returns  for  so-called  small  roads  and  switelilng  and  terminal  companies. 

•  Data  for  Class  I  and  <"lass  11  carriers. 

,»  Figures  in  columns  (b)  to  (g).  Inclusive,  and  li)  are  from  monthly  reports  of  revenues  and  expenses  of  Classl  roads,  excluding  switching  and  teinan&l  comoanies. 
«•  Based  on  estimated  hgures.  ,00  r~~ 


commission  says  such  a  statement  has  value  in  showing  the 
general  trend  of  railway  development  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  freight  revenue  per  ton 
per  mile  in  1916  shown  in  this  table  is  lower  than  for  any 
other  year.  The  rate  of  return  on  property  investment, 
shown  in  column  m,  is  given  as  5.8  for  1916,  based  on  the 
property  account  of  roads  of  Class  I  and  Class  II  and  their 
non-operating  subsidiaries.  In  a  corresponding  table  pub- 
lished last  year  the  percentage  of  return  was  estimated  at 


A  total  of  1,228  hearings  were  conducted  and  approxi- 
mately 210,133  pages  of  testimony  taken,  as  compared  with 
1,485  iiearings  and  154,488  pages  during  the  preceding 
year. 

The  number  of  proceedings  instituted  under  the  investiga- 
tion and  suspension  docket  was  196,  a  decrease  of  27,  and 
12i  sui"h  proceedings  have  been  disposed  of,  an  increase  of 
17.  In  addition,  many  new  schedules  were  added  to  pend- 
ing   investigations    by    supplementary    orders    and    a    large 
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number  were  suspended  by  order  of  June  27  in  The  Fifteen 
Per  Cent  Case.  Suspension  was  refused  in  236  cases,  a 
decrease  of  76  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Informal 
complaints  numberinc;  5,300  were  received,  an  increase  of 
361. 

The  matter  of  greatest  interest  and  importance  coming 
under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  has  been  the  question  of 
the  proper  adjustment  of  transcontinental  rates.  This  was 
discussed  at  some  length  in  the  last  annual  report,  and  it 
was  shown  that  the  fourth  section  applications  protecting 
this  adjustment  had  been  reopened  for  further  hearing. 
Since  that  time  a  decision  has  been  rendered.  Owing  to 
protests  against  the  tariffs  offered  for  filing  by  the  carriers 
purporting  to  comply  with  the  order,  informal  hearings  have 
been  set  on  these  protests  in  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  111., 
and  Portland,  Ore. 

A  hearing  has  been  had  respecting  approximately  500 
applications  of  all  carriers  in  the  country,  relating  to  class 
and  commodity  rates,  which  are  higher  as  a  through  route 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate  rates.  This  matter  is 
now  pending,  and  when  a  decision  thereupon  is  reached  all 
of  the  fourth  section  applications  of  every  carrier  which 
sought  relief  from  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediates  pro- 
vision of  the  fourth  section  will  have  been  passed  upon. 

Rate  Schedules 

Tariff  publications  numbering  166,810  and  containing 
freight  and  express  rates,  passenger  fares,  and  classification 
ratings  were  received.  The  figures  stated  include  more  than 
35,000  schedules  naming  proposed  increases  in  rates  which 
were  suspended  and  also  a  like  number  of  suspension  sup- 
plements, none  of  which  resulted  in  the  estalilishment  of 
rates,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  number  of  rates  becoming  effective 
during  the  period  named  did  not  exceed  that  of  previous 
years.  During  this  period  2,196  schedules  that  were  ten- 
dered for  filing  were  rejected.  Reference  by  shippers  and 
the  public  in  general  to  the  tariff  files  has  increased  to  such 
extent  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of  the 
bureau  of  tariffs,  and  to  meet  this  situation  a  duplicate  tariff 
file  has  been  established  and  equipped  for  the  use  of  the 
public. 

Since  the  fifteenth  section  amendment  of  Augu.st  9,  1917, 
carriers  have  filed  1,400  applications  for  authority  to  file 
tariffs  making  increases  in  rates.  Prior  to  November  1, 
1917,  59  applications  were  approved  an^  4  denied.  The 
approved  applications  were  for  the  most  part  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  errors  in  tariffs.  It  required  some  time  to  per- 
fect an  organization  for  the  handling  of  matters  arising  un- 
der this  amendment,  and  this  accounts  for  the  small  number 
of  applications  passed  upon.  While  arrangements  for  ad- 
ministering this  law  were  being  perfected  a  large  number  of 
applications  accumulated.  All  those  difficulties  will  grad- 
ually he  removed  under  a  definite  and  uniform  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, and  it  is  believed  that  experience  will  show  that  the 
amendment  is  capable  of  administration  and  enforcement  in 
its  full  spirit  without  any  hardship,  and  that,  while  the 
commission's  power  to  suspend  schedules  has  not  been 
abridged,  eventually  these  matters  can  in  the  main  be  more 
satisfactorily  handled  in  this  way  than  under  suspension 
proceedings. 

During  the  year  the  Southern  Classification  Committee 
has  been  reorganized  along  the  lines  previously  adopted  by 
the  Official  and  Western  Classification  committees,  and  it 
now  consists  of  a  permanent  committee  of  three,  which  will 
sit  in  practically  continuous  session  dealing  with  classifica- 
tion matters.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  uniformity  in  the  three  classifications,  although,  as  here- 
tofore, it  has  been  slow.  Including  about  830  items  which 
are  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Uniform 
Classification  Committee,  except  that  no  carload  rating  is 
assigned,  the  Southern  Classification  Committee  has  accepted 


about  72  per  cent  of  the  Uniform  Classification  Committee's 
recommendations,  and  the  southern  classification  is  now 
about  73  per  cent  uniform.  This  is  lower  than  the  percent- 
age of  uniformity  in  the  western  and  official  classifications. 
The  Western  Classification  Committee  has  accepted  without 
change  91  per  cent  of  the  recommendations  repo'^ed  by  the 
uniform  committee,  and  87  per  cent  of  the  current  western 
classification  is  in  accordance  with  uniform  recommenda- 
tions. The  Official  Classification  Committee  has  accepted 
about  87  per  cent  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Uniform 
Classification  Committee  and  the  official  classification  is  uni- 
form to  the  extent  of  81.81  per  cent. 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  Uniform  Classification  Com- 
mittee, which  was  organized  about  10  years  ago  and  which 
previously  consisted  of  nine  members,  three  from  each  classi- 
fication territory,  was  reduced  to  one  representative  from 
each  classification  territory  and  a  chairman.  The  commis- 
sion is  assured  that  this  reduction  is  not  indicative  of  in- 
difference with  respect  to  uniformity  in  classification,  but  is 
in  line  with  the  reorganization  of  the  several  territorial  classi- 
fication committees.  Increased  activity  in  the  direction  of 
uniformity  is  promised  as  a  result  of  these  changes.  The 
work  performed  by  the  Uniform  Classification  Committee 
has  been  carefully  done. 

The  l)lock  system  of  stating  express  rates,  which  has 
proven  to  be  generally  satisfactory,  has,  during  the  year, 
been  adopted  for  intra-state  traffic  in  one  additional  state 
and  is  now  effective  in  43  states  and  parts  of  Canada. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  looking  to  its  adoption  in  the 
remaining  states. 

Bureau  of   Inquiry 

Fift}-six  indictments  were  returned  for  violations  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce  and  acts  supplementary  thereto. 
Twenty-four  of  these  indictments  were  against  carriers  or 
carriers'  agents  and  32  against  shippers,  passengers,  or  in- 
terested parties  other  than  carriers. 

During  the  year  37  cases  were  concluded.  In  these  cases 
pleas  of  guilty  were  offered  1))'  17  defendants  and  pleas  of 
nolo  contendere  by  3  defendants.  In  9  cases  verdicts  of 
guilty  were  rendered,  in  3  cases  verdicts  of  not  guilt\'  were 
rendered,  and  in  1  ca.se  the  jury  disagreed.  In  3  cases  de- 
murrers to  indictments  were  sustained.  In  3  other  cases  in- 
dictments were  dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  government, 
but  in  each  case  pleas  of  guilty  were  offered  on  other  indict- 
ments returned  in  the  same  cases. 

There  has  been  a  notable  decrease  in  the  number  of  prose- 
cutions again.st  shippers  for  abuses  of  transit  regulations, 
for  falsely  I)illing  .shipments,  and  for  filing  false  claims  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  unlawful  allowances  out  of  the 
rates  applicable  for  the  transportation  of  property.  When 
the  carriers  exercise  reasonable  diligence  in  properly  inspect- 
ing property  offered  to  them  for  carriage  their  care  results 
in  protecting  their  revenues,  and  in  eliminating  discrimina- 
tions, and  in  transportation  for  shippers  at  known  published 
rates. 

Rigid  enforcement  of  the  demurrage  rules  will  do  much 
to  aid  in  the  relief  of  car  shortage,  the  commission  says. 
Several  indictments  for  alleged  failure  to  impose  demurrage 
charges  are  now  pending  trial  in  the  district  courts. 

Bureau  of  Law 

On  October  31.  1916,  there  were  32  cases  involving  orders 
or  requirements  of  the  commission  pending  in  the  courts,  of 
which  11  have  been  concluded.  Of  the  remaining  21  cases, 
6  have  been  argued,  submitted,  and  taken  under  advisement 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  3  are  pending  argument  and  sub- 
mission to  that  court.  Eleven  are  under  advisement  or  pend- 
ing hearing  or  final  hearing  and  submission  in  the  district 
courts,  and  1  is  pending  dismissal  or  reargument  in  a  dis- 
trict court.     Since  October  31.  1916,  10  cases  have  been  in- 
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stituted  in  the  courts,  2  of  which  have  been  concluded.  One 
has  been  argued,  submitted,  and  taken  under  advisement  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  remaining  7  are  under  advise- 
ment or  pending  argument  and  submission  or  dismissal  in 
the  district  courts.  As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  proceed- 
ings, there  are  now  10  cases  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  19  cases  pending  in  the  district  courts. 

Six  cases  to  which  the  commission  was  a  party  have  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
four  of  these,  the  Terminal  Cities  Case,  the  Lake  Line  Case, 
the  Sheldon  Rebate  Case,  and  the  Vulcan  Coal  Case  the 
position  taken  by  the  commission  was  sustained,  while  the 
decisions  in  the  Nashville  Switching  Case  and  the  Paraffine 
Tank  Car  Cases  were  adverse. 

Bureau  or  Carriers'  Accounts 

In  the  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the  im- 
proved methods  which  had  been  instituted  in  the  conduct 
of  examinations  of  the  accounts  of  carriers  in  the  field.  A 
creditable  number  of  field  examinations  has  been  conducted 
during  the  past  year,  resulting  in  the  discover}',  and  conse- 
quent discontinuance  by  the  carriers,  of  various  erroneous 
accounting  practices.  These  examinations  have  proven  to 
be  essential  and  effectively  useful,  not  only  in  securing  uni- 
form accounting  but  also  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work  as 
a  whole.  One  result  of  this  feature  of  contact  with  the 
carriers'  accounts  is  that  any  unwholesome  finance,  artificial 
returns  of  income  and  outgo,  and  unlawful  rate  manipula- 
tions, which  must  of  necessity  be  carried  into  and  be  shown 
on  it's  books  or  other  records,  become  more  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment. 

Recent  accounting  examinations  indicate  a  noticeable  and 
encouraging  activity  by  the  carriers  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  along  constructive  and  economic  lines,  and  this 
is  particularly  true  since  our  own  country  became  a  belli- 
gerent in  the  war.  Such  information  becomes  accessible  un- 
der the  established  accounting  system  and  will  be  of  value 
in  looking  toward  permanent  improvements  in  the  carriers' 
methods  and  practices. 

In  August,  1917,  the  commission  was  asked  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the  Americaii  Railway 
Association  to  give  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  statistical  work  required  of  carriers 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  A  conference  was  held  with 
representatives  of  the  carriers  and  of  the  state  commissions, 
and  this  matter  was  also  considered  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Commissioners  at  its  annual  meeting. 
As  a  result,  the  annual  report  forms  prescribed  for  the  year 
1917  will  be  considerably  simplified  by  the  omission  of 
certain  schedules  and  the  modification  of  others. 
Bureau  of  Safety 

The  work  of  the  bureau  of  safety  has  been  substantially 
similar  in  character  to  the  work  of  that  bureau  in  previous 
years.  A  detailed  report  of  its  work  is  published  sepa- 
rately. 

During  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  136 
employees  were  killed  and  2,440  injured  in  coupling  and 
uncoupling  cars;  casualties  resulting  from  employees  com- 
ing in  contact  with  overhead  and  side  obstructions  and  from 
falling  from  and  getting  on  and  off  cars  occasioned  564 
deaths  and  15,937  injuries.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
13  in  the  number  killed  and  246  in  the  number  injured  in 
the  former  class  of  accidents,  and  59  in  the  number  of  killed 
and  2,126  in  the  number  injured  in  the  latter  class  of  acci- 
dents, as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 
During  that  fiscal  year,  187  cases,  involving  an  aggregate 
of  542  violations  of  the  law,  were  transmitted  to  the  several 
United  States  district  attorneys  for  prosecution.  Cases  com- 
prising 127  counts  were  tried,  of  which  88  counts  were  de- 
cided  in   favor  of  and  37   counts  adversely  to  the  govern- 


ment; 2  counts  are  still  pending  decision.  Cases  involving 
478  counts  were  confessed,  and  10  counts  were  dismissed. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  transmitted  to  the 
several  United  States  district  attorneys  for  prosecution  113 
cases,  involving  1,197  counts,  of  violations  of  the  hours  of 
service  act.  Cases  involving  811  counts  were  confessed  and 
444  counts  were  tried,  of  which  125  were  decided  in  favor 
of  the  government  and  198  in  favor  of  the  carriers.  The 
remaining  121  counts  are  still  pending  decision.  Cases  in- 
volving 878  counts  were  dismissed,  841  of  which  were  based 
upon  the  carriers'  failure  to  report  all  instances  of  excess 
service,  as  required  by  an  order  of  the  commission.  Two 
cases  were  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  one  against  and 
one  in  favor  of  the  government.  In  the  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peal 8  cases,  involving  44  counts,  were  decided  in  favor  of 
the  government,  and  3  cases,  involving  14  counts,  were  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  carriers.  Cases  involving  185  counts 
are  still  pending  in  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal. 

Investigation  of  Accidents 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  80  train  accidents, 
comprising  54  collisions  and  26  derailments,  were  investi- 
gated. In  these  accidents  174  persons  were  killed  and  827 
persons  were  injured;  the  collisions  caused  the  death  of  132 
persons  and  the  injury  of  638  persons,  while  in  the  derail- 
ments 42  persons  were  killed  and  189  were  injured.  Twen- 
ty-one of  the  collisions  investigated  occurred  on  block  sig- 
naled lines,  11  in  automatic  block  signal  territon,-,  and  10 
in  non-automatic  block  signal  territory,  while  33  of  the  col 
lisions  occurred  on  lines  operated  by  the  train  order  and 
time  interval  system. 

Of  the  11  collisions  investigated  which  occurred  in  auto- 
matic block  signal  territory,  8  were  due  to  failure  of  en- 
ginemen  to  obey  signal  indications.  This  comparatively 
large  number  of  accidents  of  that  character  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  the  development  and  use  of  some  form  of  auto- 
matic train  control  device  to  supplement  existing  block  signal 
apparatus. 

The  investigation  of  the  collisions  in  nonautomatic  block 
signal  territory  has  almost  without  exception  disclosed  lax 
observance  or  enforcement  of  rules.  Nearly  all  of  th&se 
accidents  which  were  investigated  during  the  past  year  could 
have  been  averted  by  proper  observance  of  the  rules  which 
were  in  effect. 

More  than  half  of  the  collisions  investigated  occurred 
on  lines  operated  by  the  train  order  and  time  interval  sys- 
tem. In  some  of  these  cases  inadequate  operating  rules  were 
found,  and  in  other  instances  it  was  found  that  practices  not 
sanctioned  by  the  rules  were  being  followed.  Many  of  these 
accidents  were  due  to  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  time  in- 
terval method  of  operation,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
could  have  been  prevented  by  a  proper  application  of  block 
signal  principles. 

In  previous  reports  the  commission  has  recommended 
legislation  requiring  the  standardization  of  railroad  operat- 
ing rules.  It  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  train  operation  that 
rules  be  explicit  and  uniform,  capable  of  being  easily  un- 
derstood and  applied,  and  not  liable  to  be  misinterpreted. 
Such  standardization  of  rules  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
federal  legislation,  which  the  commission  again  recom- 
mends. 

The  commission's  accident  statistics  demonstrate  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  derailments  occurring  from  year  to 
year  are  due  to  two  causes,  namely,  defects  of  equipment 
and  defects  of  roadway. 

Bureau  of  LocoitoTnE  Inspection 

The  work  of  the  bureau  of  locomotive  inspection  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  although  covering  a  wider 
field,  due  to  the  extension  of  the  law,  has  been  substantially 
similar  in  character  to  its  work   in  previous  years,  and   is 
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shown  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  chief  inspector,  which 
will  be  published  in  next  week's  issue. 

Of  616  accidents,  389  in  which  52  persons  were  killed 
and  469  injured  were  due  to  failure  of  locomotive  boilers 
or  some  part  or  appurtenance  thereof.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  of  the  accidents,  in  which  10  persons  were 
killed  and  252  injured,  were  caused  by  failure  of  some  part 
of  the  locomotive  or  tender  other  than  the  boiler  and  its 
appurtenances  and  were  investigated  under  the  amended  law. 
Much  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  defective  locomo- 
tives and  the  accidents  and  casualties  resulting  from  failure 
thereof  has,  perhaps,  been  brought  about  by  unprecedented 
operating  conditions,  which,  together  with  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  material,  may  have  made  difficult  the  proper 
maintenance  of  locomotives. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  justification  for  the  operation  by 
any  carrier  of  locomotives  that  are  in  an  improper  condition 
for  service,  and  the  fact  that  some  carriers  by  diligent  efforts 
and  careful  supervision  of  repairs  have  not  only  maintained 
the  condition  of  locomotives  but  have  improved  it  during 
the  past  year,  thereby  increasing  operating  efficiency,  is  evi- 
dence that  locomotives  can  be  properly  maintained  even 
under  the  present  exacting  operating  conditions.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  more  careful  inspection  of  locomo- 
tives by  the  carriers  and  closer  supervision  by  those  in 
charge  to  see  that  defects  reported  are  properly  repaired  be- 
fore the  locomotive  is  returned  to  service. 

The  importance  during  the  war  of  maintaining  locomo- 
tives to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and  of  avoiding  un- 
necessary delay  has  been  constantly  kept  ih  view,  and  every 
privilege  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  law  has  been 
allowed. 

In  general,  rules  which  promote  safety  in  the  operation 
of  locomotives  also  i)romote  efficiency;  therefore,  both  in  the 
preparation  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  locomotive  in- 
spection rules,  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  locomotives  has 
been  considered  as  second  only  to  safety,  and  their  enforce- 
ment has  been  so  directed  as  to  promote  both. 
Bureau  of  Valuation 
The  road  and  track  parties  of  the  engineering  section  in- 
ventoried between  October  1,  1916,  and  September  30,  1917, 
52,946.65  miles  of  main  line  and  81,444.39  miles  of  all 
tracks.  This  was  in  excess  of  the  previous  year  and  in  ex- 
cess of  the  estimate  for  the  current  year.  By  January  1 
next  more  than  150,000  miles  of  main  line  will  have  been 
covered  by  the  road  and  track  parties  and  about  100,000 
miles  will  remain.  While  war  conditions  have  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  this  work,  it  is  still  believed  that  our 
estimated  date  for  the  completion  of  the  work  as  given  m 
the  last  report  should  stand.  The  engineering  forces  should 
substantially  complete  their  field  work  during  the  year  1919 
and  should  clean  up  the  Ijalance  of  their  field  work  and 
finish  their  office  work  during  the  year  1920. 

It  is  believed  that  the  work  of  the  land  and  accounting 
sections  is  in  step  with  that  of  the  engineers  and  that  their 
work  should  be  completed  within  the  above  time  limit,  pro- 
vided the  necessary  information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
carriers.  .  , 

Arrangements  had  been  made  to  begin  an  inventory  of  the 
long-distance  telephone  lines  of  the  .\merican  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Companv  last  spring,  but  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  laid  upon  that  company  such  unusual  demands  from 
the  War  Department  that  it  was  felt  to  be  unreasonable  to 
ask  it  to  take  up  this  valuation  work,  which  was  according- 
ly postponed  upon  its  properties  for  the  present. 

It  would  tie  highly  desirable  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work  to  finish  each  property  before  proceeding  to  the  next, 
but  this  has  been  found  impracticable  in  actual  experience. 
The  carriers  are  required  to  furnish  certain  information, 
and  the  work  of  the  commission  upon  a  particular  property 


can  not  be  completed  until  that  information  has  been  fur- 
nished. The  inability  of  the  carriers  to  promptly  give  this 
information  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  complete  reports 
upon  their  properties.  For  example,  each  carrier  is  required 
to  file  a  schedule  of  its  equipment,  stating,  among  other 
tilings,  the  original  cost  of  each  piece  of  equipment  as 
shown  ioy  its  books.  It  is  required  to  file  another  schedule 
showing  its  lands  and  the  cost  of  each  parcel  when  disclosed 
by  its  records.  While  this  looks  simple  in  the  statement  it 
is  a  very  extended  process  in  fact.  The  number  of  men  who 
can  be  employed  upon  the  records  of  the  carrier  in  search- 
ing out  the.se  facts  is  limited  so  that  in  case  of  systems  of  con- 
siderable size  a  great  deal  of  time  is  required.  And  yet  no 
final  report  can  be  prepared  by  either  the  engineering,  land, 
or  accounting  sections  until  these  returns  have  been  received. 
This  has  made  it  necessary  to  pass  on  to  other  carriers  be- 
fore completing  work  on  those  first  undertaken  and  the 
actual  situation  today  is  that  the  commission  is  engaged  in 
the  valuation  of  nearly  every  railroad  system  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  entire  country,  although  scarcely  any  of  those 
systems  have  been  completed.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
completion  of  the  work  as  a  whole  will  be  delayed,  for  it 
seems  probable  that  these  returns  will  all  l)e  made  within 
the  time  limit  above  named,  but  simply  that  the  valuation 
of  individual  carriers  can  not  be  finished  in  proportion  as 
the  entire  work  progresses. 

Co-operation  With  State  Commissions 
In  the  last  annual  report  the  commission  made  certain 
suggestions  and  recommendations  with  the  view  of  reducing 
anT  eliminating,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  conflicts 
between  intrastate  rates  prescribed  by  state  commissions  and 
interstate  rates  prescribed  by  this  commission.  It  there 
recommended  legislation  to  provide  a  legal  basis  for  the  co- 
operation thought  desirable  as  being  in  the  interest  of  uni- 
form and  efficient  regulation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
carriers  and  the  public.  With  the  view  of  promoting  this  kind 
of  co-operative  action  hearings  have  been  held  in  a  half 
dozen  different  states,  which  were  in  fact,  although  not  m 
law,  joint  hearings  of  the  interstate  and  the  respective  state 
commissions.  In  one  instance  these  hearings  extended 
through  manv  weeks,  and  while  the  controversies  in  question 
have  not  yet' been  disposed  of,  the  commission  believes  that 
what  has  already  lieen  accomplished  has  been  distinctly  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  affected  parties,  and  that  a  proper 
basis  has  been  laid  for  final  disposition  of  questions  which 
have  vexed  the  citizens  and  authorities  of  the  respective 
states  as  well  as  the  carriers  operating  under  these  condi- 
tions, so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  these  proceedings 
to  a  'final  conclusion  with  substantial  harmony  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  respective  authorities. 

The  suggestion  for  legislation  received  the  unanimous  in- 
dorsemenrof  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners at  its  last  annual  convention.  By  resolution  a  com- 
mittee was  "directed  to  confer  and  co-operate  with  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  bringing  said 
matter  before  the  federal  Congress,  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing the  necessary  statutory  authority  for  effective  co-opera- 
tio'n  lietween  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
regulatory  commissions  of  the  several  states."  The  commit- 
tee representing  state  commissions  is  co-operating  \yith  a 
similar  committee  representing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  preparation  of  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill. 
Enl.argement  akd  Subdivtsion  of  the  Commission 
Since  the  last  annual  report  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mission has  been  increased  from  seven  to  nine,  and  it  has 
been  authorized  by  law  to  act  through  subdivisions. 

It  is  now  working  under  this  plan,  b>-  which  rate  cases, 
except  such  as  have  been  reserved  for  consideration  by  tiie 
commission  as  a  whole,  are  assigned,  considered,  and  dis- 
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posed  of  by  these  respective  divisions  in  monthly  rotation. 
While  one  division  is  sitting  in  arguments,  the  other  two 
divisions  are  occupied  in  finally  disposing  of  submitted  cases 
and  in  performing  the  other  duties  which  daily  come  before 
it.  By  means  of  a  series  of  rules  relating  to  internal  or- 
ganization the  commission  has  provided  for  the  fullest  pos- 
sible co-operation  among  all  the  members  of  the  commission 
and  the  respective  divisions.  Each  member  is  kept  informed 
with  respect  to  the  action  of  each  division  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  commission.  Conferences  of  the  entire  commission 
will  continue  to  be  held  periodically,  and  in  the  entire  re- 
organization it  is  keeping  constantly  before  it  the  desirabil- 
ity and  necessity  of  harmony  and  uniformity  in  all  its  activi- 
ties. It  believes  that  the  relief  which  this  statute  was  in- 
tended to  afford  to  the  commission  will  be  realized  without 
sacrifice  of  uniformity  and  with  an  increase  in  efficiency 
and  gain  in  speed  of  action. 

The  larger  subdivisions  of  the  organization  have  hereto- 
fore been  known  as  divisions,  such  as  the  division  of  tariffs, 
division  of  accounts,  etc.  BecaCise  of  the  statutory  designa- 
tion of  "divisions"  of  the  commission  the  name  of  the  re- 
spective subordinate  units  has  been  changed  from  division 
to  bureau. 

Recapitulation  of  Recommendations  Previously  Made 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  previous  reports  the  commis- 
sion renews  its  recommendations  to  the  effect — 

That  appropriate  provision  be  made  for  punishment  of 
any  attempt,  by  intimidation,  threats,  inducements,  or  other- 
wise, to  influence  the  testimony  of  any  witness  before  the 
commission  or  to  deter  him  from  testifying;  as  also  for 
punishment  of  misbehavior,  disorderly  conduct,  or  contum- 
acy, in  or  about  any  proceeding  before  the  commission. 

That  the  Congress  fix  a  limit  of  three  years  within  which 
a  carrier  may  bring  action  for  recovery  of  any  part  of  its 
charges,  and  amend  section  16  of  the  act  so  as  to  provide 
that  if  the  carrier  begins  such  action  after  expiration  of  the 
two-year  limit  now  prescribed  in  that  section,  or  within  90 
days  before  such  expiration,  complaint  against  the  carrier 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  may  be  filed  with  the  commis- 
sion within  90  days  after  such  action  shall  have  been  begun 
by  the  carrier,  and  not  after. 


That  without  abdication  of  any  federal  authority  to  final- 
ly control  questions  affecting  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, the  commission  be  expressly  authorized  to  co-operate 
with  state  commissions  in  efforts  to  reconcile  upon  a  single 
record  the  conflicts  between  the  state  and  the  interstate  rates. 

That  the  portion  of  section  20  of  the  act  which  accords 
the  commission  right  of  access  to  the  accounts,  records,  and 
memoranda  kept  by  carriers  be  amended  so  as  to  also  accord 
right  of  access  to  the  carriers'  correspondence  files. 

That  there  should  be  appropriate  and  adequate  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  control  over  railway  capitalization. 

That  the  use  of  steel  cars  in  passenger-train  service  be  re- 
quired, and  that  the  use  in  passenger  trains  of  wooden  cars 
between  or  in  front  of  steel  cars  be  prohibited. 

That  under  the  Panama  canal  act  the  commission  be  em- 
powered to  permit,  subject  to  further  order  of  the  commission, 
continued  operation  by  a  railway  or  under  railway  control 
of  water  lines  or  vessels  where  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  and  of  convenience  to  the  public,  even  though 
such  operation  may  reduce  competition  on  the  route  by 
water. 

The  legislation  requiring  standardization  of  railroad 
operating  rules  be  enacted. 

That  Congress  consider  the  advisability  of  prohibiting  by 
statute,  under  appropriate  penalty,  trespasses  on  the  trains 
and  on  tracks  of  interstate  carriers  at  places  where  there 
are  two  or  more  tracks,  or  within  the  limits  of  incorporated 
towns,  or  at  places  where  the  carrier  by  appropriate  sign 
or  warning  gives  notice  that  trespassing  on  its  tracks  is  pro- 
hibited, providing  that  nothing  therein  is  to  be  considered 
as  making  lawful  any  trespass  which  would  be  unlawful 
under  state  laws;  and  further  consider  the  advisability  of 
conferring  concurrent  jurisdiction  upon  federal  and  state 
courts  for  the  enforcement  of  such  statute. 

From  appropriations  amounting  to  $5,400,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  .50,  1917,  the  commission  expended 
the  following  amounts: 

As  salaries  to  commissioners  and  secretary S73.''16.66 

All    other   authorized    expenditures 1,087,614.91 

Examination  of  accounts,  act  approved  June  29,   1906 297,125.33 

Locomotive  inspection,  act  approved  February   17,   191  i 213.954.59 

Safety   appliance,  block  signal,   and   hours  of  service 225  674  30 

Valuation    3,283.833.91 

$5,182,169.70 


Reopening   Railroads  in   Wake  of   German   Retreat.     The  Tommies  Are  Clearing  Away  a  Barrier  the  Retreating  Germans 

Had  Thrown  Across  the  Railroad 


Eastern  Operating  Committee  Issues  Its  First  Orders 


Traffic  Diverted  from  Pittsburgh  Gateway — Broadway 
Limited     Discontinued — Embargo     on     Export     Steel 


THE  General  Operating  Committee  lor  the  eastern  rail- 
roads, of  which  A.  V\'.  Thompson,  vice-president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  is  chairman,  and  which  was 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  problems  created  by  the  conges- 
tion of  the  eastern  lines  under  the  plan  of  pooling  their 
facilities,  lost  no  time  in  taking  vigorous  action  to  effect  an 
improvement  in  the  situation.  Its  first  meeting  at  its  Pitts- 
burgh headquarters  was  held  on  November  28.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting,  the  committee  issued  the  following  orders: 

That  all  lines  reaching  the  eastern  Atlantic  seaboard  issue 
an  embargo,  effective  immediately,  on  all  export  steel,  billets, 
bars,  plates,  or  scrap  and  pig  iron,  except  for  the  United 
States  Government,  and  that  all  existing  permits  be  can- 
celled; no  permits  to  be  issued  for  these  articles  except  by 
specific  authority  of  the  committee. 

That  all  freight,  including  livestock  and  perishable,  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  points  west  thereof,  eastbound, 
and  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
westbound,  passing  through  the  Pittsliurgh  gateway  be  em- 
bargoed and  diverted  to  lines  north  and  south. 

That  the  Pennsylvania  20-hour  train  known  as  the  Broad- 
way Limited  be  discontinued  effective  on  December  1  until 
further  notice  in  order  to  give  greater  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  existing  facilities  for  freight  traffic  through  Pittsburgh 
territory. 

That  in  order  to  conserve  power  and  transportation  capac- 
ity required  for  war  essentials,  the  movement  of  freight 
traffic  on  fast  or  reduced  tonnage  rating  be  suspended  and 
that  all  such  freight  be  hereafter  operated  on  full  tonnage 
continuous  movement  schedules. 

That  only  box  and  stock  cars  ma\  be  furnished  for  team 
track  loading  of  coal. 

Plans  for  Co-operation  With  Allies 

The  reason  for  the  export  embargo  was  given  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  committee,  stating  that  there  was  stored 
on  the  ground  and  in  cars  at  northern  .\tlantic  ports  1,325,- 
000  tons  of  steel  and  iron  immediately  available  for  move- 
ment overseas;  that  it  is  vitally  essential  that  there  be  thor- 
ough co-operation  in  the  handling  of  traffic  for  overseas 
shipment  so  that  the  railway  equipment  which  would  other- 
wise he  available  for  coal  or  coke  .shall  not  be  used  in  moving 
traffic  which  cannot  be  promptly  trans-shipped  when  it 
reaches  tidewater,  and  that  a  representative  of  the  committee 
be  named  with  headquarters  in  New  York  for  co-operation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Allies  to  the  end  that  rail 
transportation  be  limited  to  that  traffic  for  which  overseas 
transportation  is  available. 

The  committee  also  held  a  session  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  arranged  for  a  committee  on  overseas  traffic  consisting 
of  one  representative  each  for  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  This  committee  is  called  the 
"Export  Division  of  the  General  Operating  Committee  of 
the  Eastern  Railroads"  and  it  will  sit  regularly  at  New  York 
city  (165  Broadway).  It  will  at  once  exercise  control  over 
the  entire  export  traffic  in  iron  and  steel  (unmanufactured), 
including  billets,  bars,  plates,  scrap  and  pig  iron  (except  for 
the  United  States  Government).  Ultimately  it  will  direct 
all  overseas  traffic  of  the  eastern  railroads,  not  only  in  iron 
and  steel,  hut  of  all  other  descriptions,  including  that  of  the 
United  States  Government  (with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
authorities).  George  D.  Ogden,  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  is  chairman,  and  the  other  members  are: 
R.  Van  Ummersen,  general   freight  agent  of  the  Boston  & 


Albany;  F.  La  Bau,  traffic  manager  of  the  New  V'ork  Cen- 
tral; Robert  L.  Russell,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading;  Archibald  Fries,  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  E.  D.  Hotchkiss,  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  J.  R.  Ruffin,  freight 
traffic  manager,  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  All  these  will 
be  relieved  from  their  ordinary  duties.  The  export  division 
will  co-operate  with  the  agents  of  the  Allied  powers  and  the 
United  States  Government. 

Regulations  in  Detail 

On  account  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  free 
movement  of  traffic  for  and  through  Pittsburgh,  the  order 
to  divert  traffic  through  that  gateway  was  amplified  to  pro- 
vide that  all  freight  westbound  from  New  England,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Harrisburg  and  intermediate 
points  be  embargoed  and  diverted  to  northern  routes. 

The  committee  also  began  a  thorough  study  of  the  situa- 
tion confronting  it  and  requested  the  presidents  of  all  eastern 
roads  to  advise  promptly  by  wire  of  any  serious  congestion 
or  accumulation  which  results  in  or  threatens  a  reduction  in 
efficiency  or  capacity  of  the  transportation  plan. 

Each  railroad  in  eastern  territory  was  also  called  upon  to 
make  an  immediate  study  of  the  possibility  of  securing 
greater  efficiency  by  a  rearrangement  of  engine  and  train 
crew  runs  by  the  utilization  jointly  of  the  track  and  terminal 
facilities  of  two  or  more  companies,  and  that,  wherever 
found  practical)le,  an  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  plan.  An  order  was  issued  that  each  railroad 
take  immediate  action  to  eliminate  any  existing  cross  haul 
or  indirect  routing  of  freight  traffic  and  that  a  report  be 
made  to  the  committee  of  any  such  cross  haul  or  indirect 
routing  which  cannot  be  and  is  not  connected  by  individual 
railroad  action. 

Special  Attention  to  Pittsburgh  District 

On  November  30,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  Pittsburgh  switching  district,  and 
aiding  iron  and  steel  industries  manufacturing  war  materials 
to  keep  in  continuous  operation,  the  Pittsburgh  district  com- 
mittee of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  was  instructed  to 
place  an  embargo  on  all  carload  freight  originating  and 
terminating  within  the  Pittsburgh  switching  limits,  as  well 
as  on  less  than  carload  freight  between  points  within  its  lim- 
its. The  Pittsburgh  district  committee  was  authorized  to 
issue  permits  for  carload  freight  consisting  of  raw  material 
or  semi-finished  products  used  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
modities for  war  purposes. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  conserving  railroad  equipment  and  track  facilities,  the 
Pittsburgh  committee  was  also  directed  to  place  an  embargo 
on  all  shipments  of  slag  and  refuse  from  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries non-selfcontained.  The  committee  was  authorized 
to  issue  permits  itself  for  the  modification  of  this  embargo. 

Finding  that  L'nited  States  troops  had  in  some  instances 
been  routed  over  railroads  where  freight  congestion  exists, 
the  committee  requested  the  Railroads'  War  Board  to  require 
its  representatives  in  charge  of  routing  troops  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  General  Operating  Committee  and  to  ca- 
operate  with  it  to  avoid  such  congestion. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  cross-hauling  of  coal,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Lake  Erie  Bituminous  Coal  Exchange  was  di- 
rected to  formulate  plans  for  shipping  and  locating  pools  to 
facilitate  the  all-rail  transportation  and  distribution  of  coal 
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to  the  west  and  north,  all  local  organizations  to  become  a 
part  of  such  general  pooling  arrangements  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commissioner  of  the  lake  coal  and  ore  traffic. 

Sub-Committee  at  Cumberland 

For  conducting  the  work  of  the  committee  on  lines  east  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Parkersburg,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed 
to  meet  immediately  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  to  secure  informa- 
tion covering  the  exact  transportation  situation  throughout 
its  territory  and  to  put  into  effect  measures  for  immediate 
relief  of  congested  points,  keeping  the  general  operating 
committee  constantly  advised  and  paying  particular  attention 
to  government  freight  and  the  movement  of  raw  materials 
for  blast  furnaces.  F.  E.  Blaser,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  was  appointed  chairman  of  this 
sul>-committee.  C.  R.  Gray,  president  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land, a  member  of  the  General  Operating  Committee,  was 
assigned  to  this  sub-division. 

On  account  of  the  large  accumulation  of  coal  at  Cumbo 
and  Cherry  Run  and  on  account  of  the  unusually  heavy  de- 
liveries by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  to  both  the  Cumberland 
Valley  and  the  Western  Maryland  at  Hagerstown,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  was  ordered  to  deliver  to  the  Western  Maryland 
and  Cumberland  Valley  three  large  freight  engines  each 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  was  instructed  to  deliver  them 
two  large  freight  engines  each  to  be  held  until  the  congestion 
of  freight  via  the  Harrisburg  gateway  is  relieved,  or  until 
further  notice. 

The  embargo  order  on  traffic  through  the  Pittsburgh  gate- 
way was  further  modified  to  provide  that  it  shall  not  apply 
to  livestock,  jierishable  freight  and  foodstuffs  for  human, 
animal  and  poultry  consumption  for  destinations  which  can- 
not be  reached  except  by  lines  operating  through  the  Pitts- 
burgh gateway. 


THE  STRIKE  OF  A.  C.  L.  CLERKS 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  to  settle  the  controversy  with  its 
striking  clerks,  decided  on  Wednesday,  November  28,  to 
take  them  all  back  notwithstanding  the  grave  injustice  which 
this  would  work  on  loyal  men  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  company;  this  at  the  request  of  President  Wilson.  Presi- 
dent J.  R.  Kenly  has  issued  a  circular  recounting  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  government  at  Washington.  He  says  that 
only  23  per  cent  of  the  clerks  employed  by  the  company  left 
the  service,  and  that  the  positions  vacated  were  rapidly  and 
satisfactorily  filled. 

The  circular  says  that  the  movement  to  form  the  clerks  of 
the  company  into  a  union  followed  the  dismissal  of  a  clerk 
at  a  Richmond  freight  office  on  October  16  on  account  of  un- 
satisfactory service.  Of  the  clerks  at  that  agency,  36  struck; 
and  during  the  30  days  following  approximately  445  clerks 
altogether  left  their  work,  most  of  them  without  notice; 
and  this  affected  30  stations.  The  federal  Department  of 
Labor  sent  a  conciliator  to  the  company  and,  after  confer- 
ences at  Washington  with  L.  F.  Post,  assistant  secretary  of 
labor,  and  with  W.  B.  Hale,  member  of  one  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  a  form  of  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up  which,  it  appears,  satisfied  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  and  the  railroad,  but  it  seems 
that  it  did  not  satisfy  the  strikers.  After  a  day  or  two  the 
government  officers  reopened  the  question. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  proposed  agreement  wa.s  that, 
for  the  period  of  the  war,  the  road  should  abandon  its  policy 
of  employing  no  clerks  belonging  to  a  union,  and  that  the 
strikers  would  be  taken  back  so  far  as  their  places  had  not 
been  filled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  new  employees.  This 
last  was  modified  to  an  offer  to  take  back  75  per  cent  of  the 
men.  The  agreement  with  the  Department  of  T^abor  was 
drawn  up  on  November  17;  there  was  a  conference  between 
the  government,  the  railroads  and  the  strikers  in  Wilming- 


ton, November  12  and  li,  and  the  road  again  laid  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Department  of  Labor  in  a  long  letter.  This 
letter  called  attention  to  the  highly  incensed  state  of  mind 
of  the  loyal  clerks,  1,500  or  more,  who  had  endured  insults 
and  annoyances  during  the  early  period  of  the  strike,  and 
who  objected  to  the  restoration  of  the  400  strikers. 

The  only  response,  according  to  the  circular,  to  this  state- 
ment of  November  23  was  a  telegram  from  the  White  House, 
November  24,  asking  that  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
confidence  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  in  the 
good  will  of  employers  the  company  take  back  all  of  the 
strikers  who  wi.shed  to  return  to  their  former  positions.  Mr. 
Kenly  replied  to  President  Wilson  that  he  would  yield,  if  the 
request  were  insisted  on,  but  that  he  felt  that  the  President's 
suggestion  would  entail  unfortunate  results.  To  take  back 
all  of  the  strikers  would  impose  a  grave  injustice  on  the 
loyal  men  who  had  enabled  the  road  to  continue  its  opera- 
tion uninterruptedly.  He  jisked  for  opportunity  to  present 
the  situation  to  President  Wilson  in  person.  On  the  27th,  the 
President  renewed  his  request  saying,  in  substance,  that  his 
familiarity  with  the  general  labor  situation  in  the  country 
was  such  as  to  warrant  him  in  placing  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  secondary.  President 
Kenly,  then,  in  deference  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  complied  with  his  request. 


Photosrafh   from   Kadet  <'r   Hcrhht,  N.    Y. 

So  Well  Camouflaged  That  It  Almost  Spoils  the  Picture. 
An  Armored  Car  Used  by  the  French  on  the  Aisne  Front. 
The  Gun  Operates  on  a  Turret.  Its  Being  Mounted  on  Rail- 
way Trucks  Permits  of  Its  Being  Readily  Moved  From  One 
Part  of  the  Battle  Front  to  Another. 


Obdur.\te  States. — How  could  the  Government  help  the 
railways  more  than  by  letting  tlie  States  know,  for  instance, 
that  they  could  impose  "full  crews"  upon  State  commerce,  but 
they  could  not  do  so  to  the  detriment  of  national  trade?  That 
is  a  small  but  heinous  and  recent  example,  which  shows  the 
obduracy  of  the  States  regarding  national  welfare  of  the  rail- 
ways.— New  York   Times. 

The  Volunt.«v  Relief  Dep.\rtment  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  in  its  28th  annual  report, 
shows  the  following  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1917:  Benefits  for  accidental  deaths,  $78,750;  natural 
deaths,  $273,789;  disability  through  accidents,  $237,482; 
di.sability  through  sickness,  $453,011;  operating  expenses, 
$140,836.  The  number  of  accidental  deaths  was  101;  nat- 
ural deaths,  420;  disablement  through  accidents,  11,363;  dis- 
ablement through  sickness,  12,420;  total  cases  of  death  and 
disablement,  24",304. 


Locomotives  of  the  2-10-2  Type  for  the  Wabash 

Haul  5,000  Tons  Over  0.4  Per  Cent    Grades;    Large 
Boilers     Make     Possible     High     Sustained     Capacity 


THE  Wabash  has  recently  received  25  large  2-10-2  type 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
These  engines  have  replaced  others  of  the  Mikado  type 
on  the  Decatur  division  between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Chi- 
cago. On  this  division  the  heaviest  traffic  is  in  the  north- 
bound direction,  against  which  the  ruling  grade  is  .4  per 
cent,  with  the  longest  single  grade  four  miles  in  length.  The 
average  train  load  for  the  2-10-2  type  locomotives  north- 
bound is  5,000  tons,  as  compared  with  3,500  tons  for  the 
Mikado  type  locomotives  previously  in  service  in  the  same 
territory.     This  is  an  increase  for  the  2-10-2  type  of  42.8 


of  38.4  per  cent  has  been  obtained  and  the  train  load  has 
been  increased  42.8  per  cent. 

As  a  rule,  an  increase  in  weight  results  in  a  proportion- 
ately greater  increase  in  tractive  effort.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  percentage  increase  in  weight  and  tractive  effort  are 
appro.ximately  the  same  because  of  the  particular  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  the  proportioning  of  the  boiler.  It 
is  of  the  extended  wagon  top  type  with  an  outside  diameter 
at  the  first  barrel  course  of  87  9/16  in.  The  largest  barrel 
course  has  an  outside  diameter  of  98  in.  The  boiler  is  fitted 
with  253  tubes,  2%  in.  in  diameter,  and  48  superheater  flues. 


Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Wabash  2-10-2  Type  Boiler 


per  cent  in  tonnage  and  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  in  train 
mileage  has  thereby  been  effected.  These  locomotives  have 
been  used  on  troop  trains  with  very  satisfactory  results,  haul- 
ing as  many  as  30  cars  at  speeds  of  35  miles  an  hour.  The 
exceptionally  large  boilers  and  the  mechanical  stokers  with 
which  the  locomotives  are  equipped  have  made  this  high  sus- 
tained capacity  possible  of  attainment. 

The  new  locomotives  have  cylinders  2'J  in.  bv  32  in.  and 


5'/i  in.  in  diameter.  The  length  between  tube  sheets  is  23 
ft. 

The  firebox  has  a  grate  area  of  80.2  sq.  ft.  and  is  fired 
by  the  Street  Duplex  stoker.  It  is  \20yi  in.  long  and  96J4 
in.  wide  and  is  fitted  witli  a  Security  brick  arch  carried  on 
five  arch  tubes. 

The  heating  surface  of  the  firebox  and  arch  tubes  is  379 
sq,  ft.  and  the  total  evaporative  heating  surface  of  the  boiler 


Large  2-10-2  Type  Locomotive  for  the  Wabash 


a  tractive  effort  of  69,700  lb.,  with  driving  wheels  64  in.  in 
diameter.  The  total  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender  is 
591,900  lb.  'I'he  JSlikado  type  locomotives  displaced  by  the 
new  engines,  have  cylinders  26  in.  in  diameter  by  30  in. 
stroke  and  a  tractive  effort  of  50,360  lb.  The  total  weight 
of  engine  and  tender  is  423,800  lb.  With  an  increase  in 
total  weight  of  39.6  per  cent,  an  increase  in  tractive  effort 


is   5,370  sq.    ft.      I'hc  .superheater  has   48   elements  and  a 
heating  surface  of  1,129  sq.  ft. 

According  to  Cole's  ratios,  a  superheater  locomotive  hav- 
ing 29-in.  cylinders  and  operating  with  195  lb.  boiler  pres- 
sure produces  a  maximum  cylinder  horsepower  of  2,954  at 
a  piston  speed  of  about  1.000  ft.  per  minute.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  each  horsepower  requires  20.8  lb.   of  super- 
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heated  steam  per  hour,  this  locomotive  working  at  maximum 
capacity  requires  61,443  \b.  of  steam  per  hour.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  equated  values  of  heating  surface  used  in 
Cole's  ratios,  the  firebox,  combustion  chamber  and   firebox 


2S3,  2^   Tubes 
4S.  Sf  Fluts 


96!, ^ ->1h— Hh-/> 

Tube   Sheet   and   Cross-Section   Through   the   Firebox 

■water  tubes  are  rated  at  55  lb.  of  steam  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  per  hour.  Tubes  ly^  in.  in  diameter  and 
23  ft.  long  with  -J^-in.  clear  spacing  will  evaporate  8.03 
lb.,  and  the  flues  5j4  in.  in  diameter,  having  the  same  clear 


The  cylinders  are  of  cast  iron  and  both  the  cylinders  and 
valve  chambers  are  bushed.  The  back  cylinder  heads  are 
of  cast  steel,  while  the  front  heads  are  of  cast  iron.  Steam 
is  distributed  by  piston  valves  14  in.  in  diameter  which  are 
controlled  by  the  Walschaert' valve  gear. 

The  power  reverse  gear  is  the  latest  type  of  Mellin  re- 
verse gear,  furnished  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
This  gear  is  provided  with  a  friction  clamp  locking  device 
which  is  actuated  by  a  spring.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows 
the  gear  as  it  is  applied  to  the  Wabash  locomotive.  The 
reverse  lever  connecting  rod  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  rocker  arm  shown  at  the  left  end  of  the  cylinder,  while 
the  reach  rod  is  coupled  to  the  crosshcad.  The  gear  is  oper- 
ated by  means  of  a  rotary  valve  located  below  the  middle 
portion  of  the  cylinder;  the  lapping  of  the  valve  is  accom- 
plished in  the  usual  manner  by  a  combination  lever  con- 
nected at  the  upper  end  with  the  crosshead  of  the  reverse 
gear  cylinder.  At  the  left  end  of  the  cylinder  is  a  rack  and 
jiinion  device  for  moving  the  gear  when  air  pressure  is  not 
available. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  crosshead  operates  on  a  single  bar 
guide  attached  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Below  the  cross- 
head  is  a  hinged  bar  connected  at  the  outer  end  to  the  fixed 
guidcbar  by  means  of  a  bell  crank  and  link.  The  locking 
of  the  gear  is  effected  by  a  spring  which,  acting  through  the 
medium  of  the  bell  crank,  causes  the  crosshead  to  be  tightly 
gripped  between  the  guidebar  above  and  the  hinged  bar  be- 
low. The  clamping  device  is  so  designed  that  the  pressure 
gripping  the  crosshead  is  about  eight  times  the  working  ca- 
pacity of  the  crosshead.  When  the  reverse  lever  is  moved, 
the  clamp  is  released  by  means  of  a  small  pressure  cylinder 
located  in  the  rear  of  the  spring  cage.  Through  an  auto- 
matic shifting  valve  pressure  is  admitted  to  this  cylinder 
whenever  air  is  admitted  to  either  end  of  the  operating  cyl- 
inder. At  the  completion  of  the  desired  motion  of  the  piston 
in  the  cylinder,  the  crosshead  is  again  clamped  in  position 
by  the  release  of  the  air  pressure  acting  against  the  clamp- 
ing spring. 

The  locomotives  are  fitted  with  the  Woodard  engine  truck 


The  Mellin   Power  Reverse  Gear 


spacing  will  evaporate  9.18  lb.  of  steam  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  per  hour.  Using  these  values  for  the  vari- 
ous evaporating  heating  surfaces,  the  maximum  evaporation 
is  estimated  at  62,791  lb.  of  steam  per  hour,  or  102  per  cent 
of  the  actual   maximum  nMiuirement. 


and  the  Cole  trailing  truck,  under  a  Commonwealtli  Steel 
Company's  cradle  casting.  This  casting  combines  the  two 
rear  frame  slabs,  footplate,  trailing  truck  spring  yoke  brack- 
ets, and  the  trailing  truck  radius  bar  fulcrum. 

Tlie  leading  driving  axle  is  fitted  with  lateral  motion  driv- 
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ing  bo-xes  and  the  main  a.xle  with  long  main  driving  lx).\e^. 
.^mong  otlicr  specialties  with  which  the  locomotives  are 
fitted,  are  the  Woodard  throttle  valve,  Radial  buffers  and 
Foulder  solid  back  end  main  rods. 

The  principal  data  and  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

General  Data 

Gage     

Seivici' 

[•"iK-l     

Tractive    effort    

Weight   in    working   order 

Weight    on    drivers 

Weiglit  on   leading  truck 

Weight  on  trailing  truck 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order... 

Wheel    base,    rigid 

Wheel   base,    driving 

Wheel    base,    total 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 


4    ft.   fi'A 

in 

1-rcight 

Hit.    CO 

al 

69,700 

lb. 

395,000 

Ih. 

314,000 

11). 

28,500 

Ih, 

52,500 

Ih 

591,000 

Ih 

16  ft.  9 

22   ft.   K 

in 

42  ft.  4 

in 

78    ft.    4'/ 

Ratios 

Weisht  on  driv 
Total  weight  -r 
Tractive  effort    X    diam.   dr 

ing    surface*    

ll^quivalent  heating  surface* 
Firebox    heating   surface    -r- 

face,  *    per    cent 

WeiglU  on  drivers    ~   equivalent  heating  surface* 

.veisht    ~-   eqxiivalent  heating  surface* 

2   both   cylinders 

lent    heating   surface*    -f-    vol.   cylinders.... 

area    ^    vol.    cylinders 


Total 

Volu 
Equi 


Cylinders 


648.1 
85.3 

5.5 

45.6 

57.4 

24.5  cu.  i 

281.4 

3.3 

.Simple 
in.    by    3 

llhecis 


iJriving,  diameter  over  tires 

iJriving,   thickness   of  tires 

Driving  journals,   main,   diameter   and   length.. 
Driving  journals,  others,   diameter  and   length. 

Knginc   truck   wheels,   diameter 

Kn^ine    truck,    journals 

Tr.-iiling  truck  wheels,  diameter 


Trailii 


vv^^ 


■  Her 


64  in. 

4   in. 

n.   by   20 

n.   by    13 

33  in. 
n.   by    12 

44  in. 
n.   by    14 


E.   W.  T. 


VVorking    prt—  

Outsi<le    diamttfi     oi    nrsl    ring 

l''irebox,  length  and  width _  ,    .   _ 

I'irebox  plates,   thickness Crown,   sides  and   back, 

H  in.;  tube,  H 

I'irebox.    water    space 6    in. 

iher   and    outside   diameter 

b'.r   and   outside   diameter 

ffues,    length 

rface,   tubes  and   flues 

face,   firebox,   including  arch  tubes. 

rface.    total 

heating  surface 

heating   surface* 


Tubes,  n 
I'lucs.  ni 
Tubes  ai 
Heating 
Healing 
Heating 


195   lb.   per  sq. 
87  9/16  in. 
J20li   in.  by  96 }i 


253—2^4  in, 
48— 5  H  in 
23  ft. 
4,991  sq.  ft 
379  sq.  ft 
5,370  sq.    ft 


Tank 

Frame     

Weight     

Wheels,   diameter    

Journals,    diameter    and    le 

Water    capacity     

Coal    capacity    


Tender 


6,883   sq.   ft 
802  sq.   ft. 

Water    bottom 

Cast    steel 

196.000  lb. 

33   in. 

6   in.   by   11    in 

10,000  gal. 

18   tons 


rface    =    total    evaporative   heating   surface    +    1.5 


Looking  Down  from  an  Aeroplane  on  the  400  Millimeter  French  Railway  Guns 

ted   cars,   just    arriving   at    the    i 


Huge  400  millimeter  guns  mounted  on  specially  const 
destroy  the  German  entrenchments  and  forces  in  the  rear  lines, 
trenches  of  the  enemy.  These  giant  guns  are  operated  from  Ih 
line   trenches. 


the  front^  These  guns,  of  long  distance  ranges,  are  used  to 
bred  guns,  such  as  the  famous  75s,  are  used  on  the  front-line 
are  mounted,  running  on  strategic  railway  lines  behind  the  first- 
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Railwaymen  Get  Into  Fight  at  Cambrai 

American  Engineers  Caught  Between  the  Lines  Take 
Up    Arms   and    Win    Praise   of   British    Commanders 
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'HE  courageous  conduct  of  a  numlicr  of  American 
soldiers  attracted  much  attention.  They  were 
pioneers  and  specialists  engaged  in  construction 
and  working  on  field  railroads.  When  the  enemy  appeared 
Friday  morning,  they  e.xchanged  their  shovels  for  rifles  and 
cartridges  and  fought  alongside  the  Tommies.  Several  fell 
gloriously  with  arms  in  their  hands  facing  the  foe.  No 
man  who  saw  them  at  work  but  praises  glowingly  the  cool- 
ness, discipline  and  courage  of  these  improvised  fighters." 
Thus  the  Havas  correspondent  at  the  British  front,  descriij- 
ing  the  formidable  German  attacks  before  Caml)rai  on  Fri- 
day, speaks  of  the  way  the  American  railway  engineers 
behind  the  British  front  before  Cambrai  jumped  in  to  help 
against  the  Germans'  terrific  counter  attacks  beginning 
Friday  last. 

The  Associated  Press  de.'^patches  on  Saturday,  Sunday 
a|id  Monday  featured  the  work  of  the  American  engineers. 
The  first  despatch  on  Saturday  told  how  the  engineers  were 
caught  between  the  British  and  German  lines: 

"Large  numbers  of  American  army  engineers  working  on 
the  British  railways  in  the  region  of  Gouzeaucourt,  caught 
in  the  German  turning  movement,  escaped  Ijy  lying  in  shell 
holes  and  prone  upon  the  ground  while  the  British  fired 
over  them. 

"There  they  remained  until  the  British  were  near  enough 
to  enable  the  Americans  to  join  the  ranks,  when  they  fought 
valiantly  and  played  an  important  part  in  replying  to  the 
enemy. 

"The  British  commanders  refer  to  their  gallant  behavior 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

"Americans  elsewhere  took  a  busy  hand  in  the  fighting 
and  were  under  hot  German  shell  fire.  Numbers  of  them 
volunteered  for  patrol  work  in  the  danger  zone,  and  all 
acquitted  themselves  finely. 

"A  British  general  told  the  correspondent  that  he  could 
not   praise   them   too   highly.       It    is   reported    that   .several 


.■Vmericans  wire  captured,  but  escaped  after  a  few  hours  and 
rejoined  the  British. 

"1  he  crew  of  a  train  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  engine 
driver,  who  hails  from  St.  Louis,  was  standing  beside  his 
engine  talking  with  a  British  soldier  when  the  attack  started. 
A  shell  struck  nearby  and  killed  the  Briton,  but  the  Ameri- 
can escaped. 

"Two  more  shells  exploded  on  either  side  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  he  and  the  crew  'dug  themselves  in'  in  shell 
holes,  and  after  many  hours  made  their  escape.  The  rail- 
way was  blown  up  by  the  Germans  shortly  after  the  Ameri- 
cans hid  themselves. 

"The  engineers  were  mainly  from  New  York." 

An  Associated  Press  correspondent  also  cabled  that  he 
could  "recall  no  previous  time  when  army  engineers  have 
undergone  such  varied  and  thrilling  experiences  as  yester- 
day. The  latest  reports  say  that  several  .\mericans  who 
were  actually  captured  by  the  Germans  escaped  after  a  few 
hours  and  made  their  way  back  to  the  British  line. 

"How  many  of  them  spent  agonizing  hours  lying  in  shell 
holes  with  the  enemy  all  about  it  is  impossible  to  state,  but 
there  were  a  large  number." 

Probably  Men  of  the  11  th  Engineers 

The  railways  engineers  who  were  in  the  battle  were  prob- 
ably members  of  the  11th  Railway  Engineers  recruited  in 
New  York.  Their  colonel  is  G.  M.  Hoffman,  a  regular 
army  engineer  and  William  Barclay  Parsons,  a  noted  New 
York  public  service  engineer,  is  now  lieutenant  colonel. 
When  the  regiment  was  organized,  Charles  H.  McKinstry, 
a  regular  armv  officer,  was  its  colonel,  but  he  has  since  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

Engineers  Helped  in  British  Drin'e  at  Cambrai 

The  American  railway  engineers  have  been  at  work  be- 
hind the  British  front  for  sometime.     An  Associated  Press 
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despatch  from  the  American  Army  Headquarters  in  France 
dated  November  28  said: 

"American  troops  have  played  an  important  part  in  Gen- 
eral Byng's  drive  before  Cambrai.  It  is  now  possible  to 
tell  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  that 
American  army  engineers  have  had  a  large  hand  in  the 
marvelous  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  pushing  the  vital  railways  up  to  the  front.  The  engi- 
neers have  been  laboring  on  the  roads,  behind  the  British 
lines  for  nearly  four  months,  and  two  of  the  men  who  were 
wounded  were  the  first  American  casualties  announced  from 
Washington.  The  military  requirements  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  mention  their  presence  here  before  this  time. 

■'The  speed  with  which  the  lines  have  been  laid  up  through 
the  broken  Hindenburg  defences  during  the  past  week  has 
called  forth  the  highest  praise  from  the  British  authorities. 
The  .\mericans  have  been  working  in  shifts  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  and  no  such  amount  of  track  has  been  laid  in  this 
region  in  so  short  a  time  before.  The  manner  in  which  they 
stood  up  under  the  strain  has  led  to  their  being  dubbed  the 
'force  of  American  athletes,'  for  these  untiring  soldiers  today 
are  as  fit  and  as  willing  as  they  were  before  the  battle  began. 

"The  Americans  have  for  a  long  time  been  working  under 
the  range  of  enemy  artiller)'  and  more  than  once  they  have 
come  under  heavy  shell  fire.  One  of  the  most  striking  sights 
along  the  front  has  been  that  of  the  engineers  laboring  coolly 
at  their  tracks  while  great  shells  were  bursting  a  hundred 
yards  away. 

"At  one  time  the  Germans  cut  loose  with  their  guns  on  a 
section  of  the  tracks  and  tore  up  three  miles  of  rails  which 
had  been  laid  with  much  labor  but  they  scarcely  had  finished 
this  bombardment  when  the  twin  lines  of  steel  began  to  creep 
forward  once  more.  After  the  engineers  had  reached  a  point 
where  they  were  exposed  on  the  skyline,  it  was  necessary  to 
work  at  night  or  on  foggy  days  in  order  to  avoid  enemy  ob- 
servation. 

"There  have  been  three  forces  of  Americans  employed  in 
this  region  since  about  August  1.     Two  of  them  have  been 


"The  correspondent  was  talking  with  three  officers  today 
and  the  only  anxiety  they  expressed  about  the  future  was  the 
fear  that  they  might  later  be  compelled  to  work  far  back  of 
the  lines  out  of  the  fighting  zone.  The  engineers  love  to  hear 
the  guns  and  to  get  so  close  to  the  firing  line  as  militar>'  or- 
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The  Sahent  at  Cambrai.  The  Full  Black  Line  Shows  the 
Original  British  Position;  the  Dotted  Line  the  Position 
Gained  After  the  British  Surprise  Attack  and  the  Shaded 
Line  Approximately  the  Ground  Regained  by  the  Germans. 
The  Americans  Were  Engaged  at  Work  Near  Gouzeaucourt 
and  Gonnelieu. 

ders  permit.     Some  of  them  had  an  unusual  experience,  much 
to  their  liking,  on  the  first  day  of  the  offensive.    The  British 
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occupied  with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  light  rail- 
ways and  the  other  has  been  constructing  narrow  gage  lines, 
over  which  food,  ammunition  and  material  of  all  sorts  are 
poured  to  lend  support  to  the  fighting  forces. 

"The  correspondent  has  visited  many  of  these  engineers 
since  their  arrival  and  has  found  them  as  fit  as  possible  and 
eager  for  work.  Most  of  them  undoubtedly  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  will  be  able  to  join  the  American  forces, 
but  just  now  they  are  content  to  do  their  bit  here  and  to  learn 
valuable  lessons  in  military  railroading. 


called  for  volunteer  stretcher  bearers  to  go  forward  to  the 
battlefield  and  bring  in  wounded  British  and  Germans,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  engineers  offered  their  services,  which 
were  accepted.  They  just  had  finished  a  hard  day's  work  on 
the  railway,  but  they  gladly  undertook  the  new,  arduous  and 
dangerous  task  and  labored  through  the  night  getting  injured 
soldiers  back  to  the  dressing  stations.  They  were  highly  com- 
plimented by  the  British  for  their  efficiency  in  this  line  of 
service  which  was  rather  a  far  reach  from  building  rail- 
roads." 


Railway  Problem  Viewed  From  Washington 

Government  Operation  Is  Not  Desirable;    Congestion 
Is  Confined  to  the  East;  Question  of  Priority  Shipments 


THE  announcenitnt  In  the  Railroads"  War  Board  of 
the  plan  for  pooling  the  facilities  of  the  eastern  rail- 
roads to  the  extent  necessary  to  secure  a  maximum 
of  transportation  has  aroused  a  flood  of  discussion  in  Wash- 
ington .as  to  whetiier  it  will  prove  sufficiently  effective  to 
prevent  a  more  direct  control  of  railway  operations  by  the 
government.  While  much  of  the  prominence  given  to  the 
idea  of  government  operation  may  he  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  any  possibility  of  such  a  radical  step  is  a  better  news- 
paper story  than  any  action  to  be  carried  out  by  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  idea  has 
been  persistently  cultivated  in  certain  quarters  in  Washing- 
ton. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  tliere  is  no  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  responsible  officers  of  the  administration  to  assume 
the  enormous  burden  of  responsibility  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  the  railroads  in  addition  to  the 
many  tasks  with  which  it  is  now  confronted.  After  the 
cabinet  meeting  last  week  it  was  reported  that  the  railroad 
plan  had  been  discussed  but  that  the  sentiment  was  that  the 
government  should  not  attempt  to  interfere  unless  it  should 
appear  certain  that  the  railroads  could  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem themselves.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult,  however,  for  a 
newspaper  correspondent  to  obtain  during  a  brief  call  at 
the  office  of  the  Fuel  Administration  sufficient  authority 
for  a  statement  that  the  question  of  the  necessit}-  for  the 
government  taking  over  the  railroads  "is  being  considered 
in  government  circles."  Moreover,  it  is  much  easier  for 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  explain  to  newspaper  men  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  coal  if  the  railroads  would  only 
furnish  enough  cars  and  handle  it  promptly  than  it  is  to 
explain  all  of  the  reasons  why  more  coal  has  not  been  pro- 
duced. 

The  prevailing  peculiar  pyschology  as  to  the  powers  and 
capacity  of  a  government  seems  to  lead  the  same  people 
who  criticise  almost  everything  the  government  has  done  to 
assume  that  any  new  undertaking  of  the  government  in  the 
future  will  function  like  clock-work.  Under  this  kind  of 
reasoning,  as  soon  as  the  railroads  admitted  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  for  transporta- 
tion this  winter,  there  came  a  general  renewal  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  government  should  operate  them. 

Railroad  executives  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
under  the  plan  adopted  they  can  sOrve  the  .government  as 
well  as  if  they  were  wearing  uniforms,  but  the  opinion  has 
been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  they  would  succeed 
much  better  if  directed  by  a  government  transportation 
director  "who  knows  no  more  about  railroading  than  Dr. 
Garfield  knows  about  coal,"  as  one  writer  put  it.  The  same 
correspondent  said  that  Dr.  Garfield's  "success"  has  been 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  knows  no  more  about  coal  than 
the  average  man  who  occasionally  tends  his  own  furnace: 
that  he  glories  in  the  fact  and  that  the  President  had  ap- 
pointed  him    for   that   reason. 

If  the  country  would  be  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  suc- 
cess in  transportation  that  Dr.  Garfield  has  demonstrated  in 
increasing  the  supply  of  coal,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
a  man  in  ^^'asllin.!i;t(ln  who  would  fully  measure  up  to  these 
specifications. 

Pi-AN  Not  in  Violation  of  Law 
The  answer  to  the  question  frequently  raised,  as  to  whv 
the  railroads  had  not  adopted  a  pooling  plan  before,  became 
evident  when  Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads' 
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War  Board,  felt  called  upon  to  issue  a  statement  on  Novem- 
ber 29  to  explain  that  the  railroads  are  not  contemplating  a 
violation  of  the  anti-pooling  section  of  the  commerce  law. 
Mr.    Harrison   said : 

"\"arious  statements  have  been  published  to  the  effect  that 
the  plan  wliich  the  railways  have  adopted  to  relieve  conges- 
tion involves  a  system  of  pooling  which  is  in  violation  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  These  statements  are  incor- 
rect. The  law  forbids  the  pooling  of  freight  traffic  or  earn- 
ings by  competing  railways.  Our  plan  does  not  involve  or 
contemplate  the  pooling  of  either  traffic  or  earnings.  We 
have  merely  arranged  for  the  use  of  physical  facilities  in 
common  at  places  and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enlarge 
sufficiently  the  capacity  of  the  eastern  railroads.  If  the 
word  'pool'  is  applicable,  what  we  have  partially  pooled  are 
the  physical  facilities. 

"The  condition  we  are  dealing  with  is  analogous  to  the 
flood  situation  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  few  years  ago.  It  was 
impossijjle  for  certain  railways  to  handle  all  the  traffic  which 
normally  came  to  them.  Therefore,  they  diverted  large 
amounts  to  railways  which  were  still  open.  Similarly  at 
the  present  time  certain  railways  have  become  so  congested 
that  they  cannot  handle  all  of  the  business  which  is  coming 
to  them,  and  we  are  utilizing  other  railway  lines  to  relieve 
the  situation. 

"There  is  no  similarity  between  these  measures  and  the 
agreements  for  the  pooling  of  traffic  and  earnings  which  are 
forbidden  by  the  interstate  commerce  act." 

While  numerous  government  officials  have  told  newspaper 
men  that  the  laws  must  be  disregarded  in  times  of  emergency 
and  that  they  admired  the  railroads  for  having  nerve  enough 
to  disregard  them  it  is  apparent  that  railroad  officers  do  not 
feel  that  they  can  safely  depend  on  such  flimsy  assurances 
of  immunity. 

Congestion  Confined  to  the  East 

Mr.  Harrison  has  also  authorized  a  statement  to  explain 
why  unusual  methods  were  necessary  for  the  eastern  lines. 

"The  measures  adopted  in  eastern  territory  apparently  have 
given  many  persons  an  erroneous  impression  regarding 
the  transportation  situation  in  the  country  as  a  whole,"  he 
said. 

"In  the  west  there  is  no  serious  congestion,  and  the  rail- 
ways are  handling  the  traffic  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as 
could  be  expected  in  view  of  its  very  large  volume.  They 
are  not  able  to  furnish  all  the  cars  for  which  shippers  ask, 
but  this  is  largely  due  to  the  detention  of  cars  in  eastern 
territory  owing  to  the  congestion  there  which  special  measures 
have  been  adopted  to  relieve. 

"In  the  Southeast  the  railways,  without  serious  trouble  or 
delays,  are  handling  the  heaviest  business  ever  known  in 
that  territory.  They  could  handle  a  still  larger  business 
and  our  committee  anticipates  that  the  government  authori- 
ties will  adopt  the  recommendation  it  has  made  for  imme- 
diate measures  to  transfer  movement  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
export  material  to  south  .\tlantic  ports."  The  Board  finds 
that  the  congestion  in  the  east  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
brought  about  by  the  excessive  use  of  preference  orders  for 
Government  freight.  This  is  not  due  to  priority-  orders 
issued  by  Judge  Lovett,  but  to  routine  preference  orders 
issued  by  man>-  representatives  of  the  various  government 
departments.  The  number  of  these  routine  preference  or- 
ders has  become  so  large  that  on  some  roads  they  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  freight.     This  has  increased' congestion 
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in  3'ards  by  causing  a  large  increase  in  switching  movements. 
Continuing,  Mr.  Harrison  says: 

"A  constant  llow  of  traffic  concurrently  produces  the  best 
transportation  results.  We  are  therefore  emphasizing  the 
desirability  of  reducing  the  number  of  preference  orders, 
which,  by  causing  attempts  to  give  expedited  movement  to 
so  large  a  volume  of  traffic,  are  slowing  down  the  movement 
of  all  traffic  and  thereby  defeating  the  very  object  sought. 
We  are  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  representatives  of  the 
government  as  respects  this  matter." 
Food  and  Fuel  Administkations  Both  Ask  Priority 

What  appeared  for  a  time  like  a  disagreement  between 
the  government  food  and  fuel  administrations  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  food  and  fuel  as  entitling  them  to  priority 
in  transportation  has  since  been  explained  to  mean  that 
both  want  priority  only  over  general  freight,  but  so  far 
Judge  Lovett  has  declined  to  issue  a  general  order.  After 
a  conference  with  representatives  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation on  November  28,  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  the  fuel  ad- 
ministrator, requested  Judge  I^ovett,  priority  director,  to  is- 
sue an  order  giving  priority  in  transportation  to  all  railway 
movements  of  coal  and  coke  and  empty  coal  and  coke  cars 
over  general  freight.  The  coal  operators  had  been  impor- 
tuning him  to  make  this  request  for  some  time.  On  No- 
vember 30,  however,  Herbert  Hoover,  the  food  administra- 
tor, entered  a  vigorous  protest  with  Judge  Lovett  against 
the  adoption  of  any  policy  that  would  put  any  commodity, 
even  coal,  ahead  of  the  nation's  essential  foodstuffs,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Food  Administration,  are  first  in  im- 
portance as  a  national  necessity.  After  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Mr.  Garfield  had  lunched  together  on  Saturday  it  was  ex- 
plained that  tliere  was  no  conflict  between  them. 

The  request  of  the  Fuel  Administration  was  made  after 
tiie  coal  operators  had  asserted  that  the  country  is  facing  a 
fuel  famine  and  that  shortage  of  cars  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  situation.  They  were  able  to  refer  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  week  ended  November 
17  that  the  mines  had  produced  only  77.2  per  cent  of  their 
full  time  capacity  and  that  IS. 3  per  cent  of  the  deficiency 
was  attributable  to  car  shortage.  In  a  statement  regarding 
the  situation  the  coal  operators  said: 

"The  National  Coal  Association  recognizes  that  the  rail- 
roads are  congested  and  crowded  with  freight  far  beyond 
an)'thing  ever  before  experienced  by  them,  but  this  does  not 
change  the  fact  so  far  as  concerns  the  fuel  conditions.  The 
fact  remains  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  fuel  famine. 
There  is  relief  in  sight  only  through  additional  supply  of 
cars  to  run  the  mines  at  full  capacity  and  preferential  move- 
ment of  the  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  consumers.  Bitu- 
minous coal  operators  will  certainly  run  their  mines  to  the 
limit  of  production  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity." 

Coal  has  already  received  greater  consideration  both  by 
the  government  authorities  and  by  the  railroad  than  any 
other  single  commodity,  although  without  a  government  or- 
der the  railroads  have  been  unable  to  give  it  absolute  pri- 
ority. The  first  order  issued  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
after  its  organization  was  a  direction  to  give  preference  in 
transportation  to  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore,  and  three  out  of 
the  four  priority  orders  issued  by  Judge  Lovett  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  movement  of  coal. 

The  requests  for  priority  of  food  and  fuel,  as  well  as  the 
general  question  of  priority,  were  discussed  at  a  conference 
between  Judge  Lovett  and  other  government  representatives 
and  the  Railroads'  War  Board  on  December  1 ,  at  w^hich  the 
railroad  men  objected  to  any  more  general  priority  orders. 
The  question  was  then  discussed  by  the  government's  inter- 
departmental war  council  on  Monday,  which  referred  it 
back  to  Judge  Lovett,  and  Judge  Lovett  decided  to  consider 
the  matter  further  before  issuing  an  order.  On  Tuesday 
Judge  Lovett  held  a  conference  with  the  President  and  is 
reported  to  have  told  him  that  general  priority  orders  would 
only  complicate  the  situation  and  should  not  be  issued,  at 


least  until  the  railroads  have  had  further  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  results  of  their  new  plan. 

In  priority  order  No.  2  the  use  of  open-top  cars  for  a 
considerable  list  of  commodities  was  prohibited,  but  no  or- 
der has  been  issued  confining  the  cars  entirely  to  coal. 

Judge  Lovett  on  November  28  cancelled  priority  order 
No.  1,  which  was  issued  on  August  20  to  give  preference  to 
the  movement  of  coal  via  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Northwest. 
.\t  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  the  requirements  for  trans- 
lake  bituminous  coal  would  be  over  a  million  tons  a  week 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  of  navigation,  and  spe- 
cial efforts  have  been  devoted  to  keeping  up  an  average 
movement  that  would  meet  that  estimate  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  the  requirement  has  been  met  and  that  any  addi- 
tional coal  needed  in  that  territory  can  be  furnished  by 
all-rail  shipments.  The  cancellation  order  was  made  ef- 
fective on  November  30  and  it  will  result  in  making  many 
cars  available  for  shipments  to  the  central  industrial  section 
and  to  New  England. 

Pending  action  by  Judge  Lovett,  Dr.  Garfield  telegraphed 
to  Chairman  A.  W.  Thompson  of  the  operating  committee 
lor  the  eastern  lines,  asking  the  committee  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  giving  preference  to  fuel  shipments  without 
waiting  for  a  general  priority  order.  Mr.  Thompson  replied 
expressing  entire  sympathy  with  the  principle  and  later  tele- 
graphed that  the  committee  had  advised  all  interested  lines 
that  preference  must  be  given  to  coal  and  coke  and  empty 
open  cars  returning  to  mines  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
consistent  with  the  relief  of  terminals  and  junction  points. 
Upon  learning  of  this,  Mr.  Hoover  filed  his  protest  assert- 
ing that  the  necessity  of  moving  livestock  and  perishables 
and  com,  oats  and  animal  feed-stuffs  must  be  considered  as 
pre-eminent  or  large  amounts  of  food  would  be  lost.  He  also 
stated  that  the  car  shortage  is  a  matter  for  extreme  anxiety, 
especially  with  reference  to  coarse  grains. 

Preferred  List  for  Coal  Shipments 

Instead  of  establishing  a  list  of  non-essential  industries 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  off  their  coal  supply,  the  Fuel 
Administration  has  sent  to  coal  producers  throughout  the 
country  a  preferred  list  of  consumers  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
filling  orders,  which  definitely  requests  them  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  shipments  of  coal  for  government  orders,  railway 
fuel,  household  requirements,  public  utilities,  steel  plants, 
coke  ovens  and  munition  plants,  for  a  period  of  30  days. 
Operators  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Alabama,  Tennessee.  Colorado,  and  Oklalioma  were  re- 
quested to  give  preference  to  government  orders,  railway 
fuel,  domestic  requirements,  public  utilities  and  munitions 
plants,  while  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  were  re- 
quested to  give  preference  also  to  steel  plants  and  by-product 
coke  ovens.  All  those  *in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  were 
asked  to  give  preference  to  government  orders,  railway  fuel, 
tidewater  shipments  for  New  England,  domestic  require- 
ments, public  utilities  and  munition  plants.  The  request 
was  not  put  in  the  form  of  a  direct  order,  but  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration expects  it  to  be  carried  out.  A  communication 
was  also  addressed  to  state  fuel  administrators  suggesting 
that  attention  be  directed  to  Opportunities  for  economy  in 
the  use  of  fuel  on  electric  railways,  particularly  in  the  re- 
duction of  unnecessary  heating. 

Pkksident  Postpones  Recommendations  for  Transpor- 
tation Legislation 
No  recommendations  regarding  the  transportation  situa- 
tion were  made  by  President  Wilson  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  Tuesday,  as  had  been  expected  in  some  quarters. 
"Additional  legislation,"  he  said,  "may  become  necessary 
lie  fore  the  present  Congress  again  adjourns,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect the  most  efficient  co-ordination  and  operation  of  the 
railway  and  other  transportation  systems  of  the  country; 
hut  to  that.  I  shall,  if  circumstances  should  demand,  call 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  upon  another  occasion." 


A  New  and  Novel  System  of  Vessel  Unloading 

B.   &    O.    Installs    Automatic    Car    Loading  Machine 
With    Electric   Weighing    Devices    on   an   Open    Pier 


ANEW  and  novel  system  for  transferring  bulk  mate- 
rials from  vessels  to  cars  whereby  the  usual  pro- 
cedure is  reversed  and  the  load  is  conveyed  to  the 
cars  instead  of  requiring  the  constant  attendance  of  an 
engine  to  spot  the  cars  in  position  to  receive  the  load  has 
recently  been  installed  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  on  pier  No. 
5  at  its  Locust  Point  terminal  in  the  Baltimore  harbor.  In 
this  way  the  switching  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  with  an 
appreciable  saving  in  the  time  of  engine  crews  in  addition 
to  releasing  the  locomotives  for  other  service.  The  system, 
which  involves  an  electrically-operated  car  loader  with  its 
belt  conveyor  and  receiving  hoppers,  was  installed  to  unload 
ores,  sulphur,  clays,  coal  and  other  bulk  materials  from  the 
vessels  and  load  them  into  cars  automatically.  It  loads  box 
or  open  cars  with  equal  facility.  This  feature  of  design  is 
particularly  important  now  because  of  the  acute  car  short- 
age as  it  permits  a  loaded  westbound  movement  of  bo.x  cars 
which  previously  have  been  sent  light  in  that  direction. 
While  a  pier  built  to  provide  three  tracks  is  all  that  is  re- 


on  the  center  track.  The  conveyor  belt  runs  through  this 
machine  which  is  motor  driven  and  travels  the  entire  length 
of  the  pier.  The  machine  is  fitted  with  a  loading  arm  and 
an  intermediate  conveyor  between  the  machine  and  the  arm. 
The  intermediate  conveyor  is  movable  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
having  a  swing  of  270  deg.  The  loading  arm  has  a  hori- 
zontal movement  through  270  deg.  in  addition  to  a  vertical 
movement  sufficient  to  clear  the  side  of  the  largest  open  car. 
With  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  intermediate  conveyor 
it  is  possible  to  get  the  loading  arm  inside  the  box  car  door, 
and  the  two  movements  of  the  arm  permit  the  load  to  be 
placed  in  any  position  in  the  car. 

In  operation  the  load  may  be  transferred  from  the  vessel 
to  the  hoppers  by  a  gantry,  locomotive  or  .ship's  crane.  The 
hoppers  have  a  capacity  of  20  cu.  yd.  of  rnaterials  and  each 
hopper  is  fitted  with  a  two-speed  feeder  or  conveyor  which 
delivers  the  materials  to  the  main  conveyor  which  carries 
them  along  the  pier  to  the  loading  machine.  By  means  of 
this  two-speed  feeder  and  an  adjustable  gate  the  amount  ot 


Perspective  Drawing  of  the  Dock 


quired  for  an  installation  of  this  sy.stcm,  there  are  four 
tracks  on  the  Locust  Point  pier.  This  pier  is  the  open  type 
and  is  800  ft.  long.  It  is  entirely  open  to  the  water  on  the 
north  and  for  al)out  400  ft.  on  the  south.  The  north,  or 
No.  1  track  on  the  pier  is  used  by  cars  in  loading  or  unload- 
ing materials  not  suitable  for  handling  through  the  loading 
machines  and  the  three  remaining  tracks  are  utilized  in  con- 
nection witli  the  conveying  system. 

The  apparatus  for  this  transfer  system  consists  of  a  re- 
ceiving hopper,  the  car  loading  machine  and  the  conveyor. 
These  are  all  placed  on  the  center  track,  leaving  the  two  out- 
side ones  on  which  to  place  cars  the  entire  length  of  the  pier. 
The  pier  affords  capacity  for  38  cars. 

One  or  more  receiving  hoppers,  mounted  on  standard 
trucks  and  traveling  on  the  center  track,  can  be  used  with 
this  system.  These  are  so  placed  as  to  permit  unloading 
from  a  number  of  hatches  at  one  time.  The  hoppers  are 
motor-driven  to  allow  ready  movement  from  one  hatch  to 
the  other  as  may  be  necessary  for  unloading  the  vessels. 

The  main  conveyor,  which  i.s  a  ,i0-in.  belt,  extends  the 
entire  length  of  the  pier.  It  is.  driven  by  a  motor  located  in 
a  drive  house  at  the  land  end  of  the  pier.  A  positive  take- 
up  is  provided  at  the  water  end  of  the  pier  to  provide  for 
the  slack  in  the  belt. 

The  loading  machine  is  also  mounted  on  trucks  and  runs 


material  delivered  to  the  main  conveyor  is  controlled.  This 
feature  permits  a  capacity  load  to  be  delivered  to  the  main 
belt  at  all  times  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  material 
and  prevents  overloading  when  handling  free-flowing  mate- 
rials. From  the  main  belt  the  materials  are  delivered  to  the 
cars  through  the  loading  machine  by  20-in.  belt  conveyors 
on  both  the  intermediate  conveyor  and  the  loading  arm. 

The  operation  of  the  system  is  electrical  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  hopper  traverse  and  the  speed  of  the  hop- 
per conveyor  which  must  be  set  at  the  hopper,  it  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  one  operator  in  a  cabin  located  on  the 
loading  machine.  The  power  is  supplied  to  the  system  by 
three  wires  strung  along  timber  bulkheads  which  separate 
the  middle  track  and  the  conveying  apparatus  from  the  out- 
side tracks.  A  fourth  wire  interlocks  the  main  belt  control 
and  the  control  on  the  hoppers.  This  feature  permits  start- 
ing and  shutting  down  the  whole  equipment  from  the  opera- 
tor's cab  on  the  machine. 

The  loader  is  placed  in  motion  by  the  closing  of  a  switch 
in  the  cabin.  By  means  of  a  centrifugal  control  the  belts 
must  start  in  their  proper  sequence.  Those  from  the  inter- 
mediate conveyor  and  the  loading  machines  start  first  and 
must  reach  a  certain  speed  before  the  main  belt  can  move. 
The  operation  can  be  stopped  from  any  point  along  the  sys- 
tem in  case  of  accident  or  for  any  other  reason,  by  wire  ropes 
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wliich  are  provided  on  the  bulkheads  on  either  side  of  the 
convc3'or  and  which  are  connected  to  the  main  circuit 
breaker  in  the  drive  hou.se.  To  start  again  it  is  necessary 
to  go  to  the  drive  house  and  reset  the  circuit  breaker. 

A  drum  control  is  provided  on  the  hopper  for  the  traverse 
and  two  drum  controls  on  the  loading  machine,  one  for  the 
traverse  and  the  other  to  control  the  horizontal  movement  of 
the  intermediate  conveyor.  The  drum  control  of  the  hopper 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  attendant  on  the  machine  and 
must  be  operated  from  the  hopper  itself. 

The  loading  arm  is  moved  to  its  various  positions  by  hand, 
the  work  being  done  by  the  man  directing  the  loading  of  the 
cars.  The  horizontal  motion  is  secured  by  pushing  or  pull- 
ing the  arm  to  the  desired  position  and  the  vertical  move- 
ment by  a  worm,  operated  through  a  hand  ratchet.  The  arm 
is  so  constructed  that  the  movements  are  easily  made  by  one 
man.  By  this  system  box  cars  have  been  loaded  in  ten  min- 
utes; open  or  gondola  cars  may  be  loaded  in  less  time,  gov- 
erned by  the  capacity  of  the  unloading  facilities. 

By  means  of  an  electric  weighing  device  which  automa- 
tically weighs  the  material  moving  over  the  machine,  the 
operator  is  in  absolute  control  of  the  car  loading.  Before 
loading,  the  tonnage  which  shall  be  delivered  to  each  car  is 


Head-on    View    of   the    Car-Loading    Machine    Showing    the 
Intermediate  Conveyor  and  the  Loading  Arm 

determined ;  the  register  is  set  for  one-half  this  amount  by  the 
operator  and  the  loading  arm  is  swung  into  position  to  load 
one  end  of  the  car.  The  conveyors  are  then  set  in  motion 
and  when  the  predetennined  amount  has  passed  over  the 
machine,  a  bell  is  rung  automatically  as  a  signal  to  the  oper- 
ator to  stop  the  operation.  The  arm  is  then  swung  to  posi- 
tion to  load  the  other  end  of  the  car  and  the  operation  pro- 
ceeds as  before.  This  feature  prevents  under  or  overloading 
of  cars  and  insures  a  proper  distribution  of  the  load  over 
trucks.  In  addition  to  this  device  there  is  another  register 
which  records  the  total  tonnage  handled  over  the  system,  so 
that  an  absolute  record  of  the  tonnage  is  obtained.  This 
weighing  device  is  guaranteed  for  accuracy  to  within  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent. 

The  loading  capacity  of  this  system  is  governed  by  the 
capacity  of  the  cranes  used  to  unload  the  ship.  The  labor 
saving  feature  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  loading 
operation  on  the  pier  can  be  carried  on  by  two  operators. 

There  was  designed  as  a  part  of  this  improvement  (but 
not  yet  installed)  a  shuttling-type  boom  gantry  crane  for 
handling  not  only  bulk  material,  but  miscellaneous  mer- 
chandise freight  as  well.  This  gantry  is  provided  with  a 
traverse  along  the  length  of  the  pier  w'ith  a  shuttling  move- 
ment of  the  boom,  sufficient  to  allow  reaching  the  "off-side 
of  the  vessel's  hatch,  making  possible  the  unloading  of  boats 
on  either  side  of  the  pier. 


To  unload  bulk  material  a  clam  shell  type  of  bucket 
would  be  used,  the  motor  for  closing  it  being  built  in  the 
head  of  the  bucket,  permitting  the  bucket  to  be  removed, 
and  allow  the  hoist  to  Ije  used  for  the  unloading  of  merchan- 
dise or  miscellaneous  freight.  The  present  unloading  opera- 
tion is  carried  on  by  locomotive  and  ship's  cranes. 

An  important  feature  of  the  system  is  the  readiness  with 


The   Receiving   Hopper 

which  it  may  be  installed  on  existing  structures,  as  any  pier 
of  sufficient  size  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  tlie  loco- 
motives and  cars  may  be  utilized.  In  the  installation  de- 
scribed above,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  an  existing  pier 
was  used  and  yards  already  in  service  provided  the  storage 
capacity  for  the  loaded  and  empty  equipment.  The  main 
advantages  are  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  operation  by  the 
replacement  of  men  by  mechanical  contrivances  and  entire 


Side   View   of   the   Car    Loader.     The   Automatic   Weighing 

Device  Is  Contained  Within  the  Steel  Shelter  Back 

of  the  Operator's  Cabin 

elimination  of  the  cost  of  switching  engines  for  spotting  cars. 
The  system  was  designed  and  patented  by  Francis  Lee 
Stuart,  president.  International  Conveyor  Corporation,  New 
York,  and  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  constructed  the  improvement  under 
tlie  direction  of  H.  A.  Lane,  chief  engineer;  M.  A.  Long, 
assistant  to  the  chief  engineer;  W.  S.  Bouton.  engineer  of 
bridges;  J.  S.  Davis,  electrical  engineer;  j.  T.  Wilson,  dis- 
trict engineer,  and  F.  C.  Thornley,  consulting  engineer. 


The  Depreciation  of  Railroad  Property* 

A  Clear  Exposition   on  Value   and    Depreciation,    In- 
cluding a  Number  of  Interesting  Original  Suggestions 


By  G.  C.  Hand 
Secretary,  Kansas  City  Southern. 
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DEPRECIATION  and  value  are  facts  inseparably  re- 
ktied.  Depreciation  is  the  subsidence  of  value.  The 
■  aiiiount  of  depreciation  is  the  change  which  a  declin- 
ing Value  undergoes  in  a  given  interval  of  time.  Intelligent 
cotisideration  of  the  subject,  or  its  fruitful  discussion,  is 
postponed  to  a  decision  of  the  controversy  with  respect  to 
value. 

Valuation 

Physical  value  is  affirmed  by  one  party  and  denied  by  an- 
other; commercial  value  is  alleged  by  the  second  and  dis- 
puted by  the  first:  and  thus  the  issue  is  joined. 

Whatever  the  angle  of  approach,  and  whatever  the  argu- 
ment advanced,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  value  is 
either  physical  or  commercial,  or  in  part  physical  and  in 
part  commercial.  It  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between 
the  thing  valued,  which  is  substantive,  and  the  value  as- 
signed, which  is  attributive. 

The  commercial  and  the  physical  standards  of  valuation 
are  distinct — the  one  economic  and  the  other  uneconomic. 
They  are  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  opposed,  and  there- 
fore in  mutual  contradiction. 

Of  two  contradictories,  one  is  true  and  the  other  false. 
No  intermediate  between  them  can  be  true.  From  the  falsity 
of  one,  the  truth  of  the  otlier  follows.  From  the  truth  of 
either,  the  falsity  of  the  other  may  be  inferred. 

The  doctrines  of  equitable  election  and  of  legal  estoppel 
preclude  the  assertion  of  claim  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  party 
both  under  and  against  the  same  state  of  fact,  principle 
of  equity,  or  rule  of  law. 

Value  is  the  measure  of  wealth,  the  degree  in  which 
property  exists,  e.xpressed  in  terms  of  wealth  subsisting 
in  a  different  form.  It  proceeds  from  utility,  and  is  the  re- 
sultant of  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces  of  demand  and 
supply.  In  form,  it  is  a  statement  of  equivalence;  but,  since 
equivalence  cannot  properly  be  affirmed  or  things  essential- 
ly unlike,  and  because  the  content  of  wealth  is  the  only  at- 
tribute usually  or  necessarily  common,  value  is  in  substance 
an  equation. 

The  import  of  value  is  that  the  terms  of  the  equation — 
the  thing  valued  and  the  concrete  thing  employed  to  ex- 
press value — are  mutually  convertible  without  deficit  or 
remainder.  When  this  is  not  feasible,  the  affirmation  of 
value  is  untrue.  Predicated  of  property,  but  employed  in 
another  significance,  value  is  a  misnomer.  The  fallacy  of 
ambiguity  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  value  of  a  railroad  is  the  present  worth  of  the  an- 
nuity created  by  the  periodic  returns  of  net  revenue,  in  en- 
joyment or  expectancy,  funded  at  the  prevailing  rate  of 
commercial  profit.  The  elements  of  utility  and  appropria- 
tion, demand  and  supply,  together  with  resulting  price,  are 
here  present. 

Although  there  may  be  as  many  potential  values  as  there 
are  distinct  uses  and  separate  demands,  there  can  be  but 
one  value  effective  in  the  same  place  and  at  a  given  time. 
Value  is  unique. 

The  suggestion  of  "other  values  and  elements  of  value" 
is  unscientific  and  unintellectual.  Going-concern  value,  for 
example,  is  not  the  difference  between  commercial  value  and 
cost  of  reproduction,  but  the  divergence  between  value  re- 
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suiting  from  the  primary  demand  and  that  consequent  upon 
the  highest  subordinate  demand:  between  transportation 
value  and  scrap  or  dismantlement  value. 

The  proof  is  conclusive.  A  railroad  in  operation  and 
producing  net  revenue  has  a  value  greater  than  if  in  a  static 
condition,  neither  used  nor  useful.  A  property  yielding  2 
per  cent,  on  cost  of  reproduction  when  capital  commands  6 
per  cent,  is  worth  less  than  reproduction  cost.  According  td 
hypothesis,  going-concern  value  is  then  a  negative  quantity. 
But  value  is  either  zero  or  a  positive  quantity,  never  negative. 

Physical  value  is  a  meaningless  collocation  of  terms.  If 
value  were  a  physical  fact,  the  track-mile,  with  a  fixed  quota 
of  equipment  and  appurtenances,  would  be  its  appropriate 
unit.  But  the  track-mile  is  merely  quantitative,  and  not 
accurately  expressive  of  magnitude,  while  value  expresses 
both  quantity  and  quality. 

Stated  in  terms  of  itself,  it  conveys  no  intelligence.  In 
order  to  bring  it  into  relation  to  an  extraneous  standard, 
the  constituent  elements  and  the  standard  itself  must  first 
be  reduced  to  a  common  denominator.  When  equivalence 
to  other  property  is  asserted,  economic  quality  is  introduced, 
and  value  assumes   a   distinctively  commercial   character. 

Physical  value,  as  its  proponents  understand  and  intend 
to  be  understood,  is  the  commercial  value  of  physical  prop- 
erty, ascertained  in  such  manner  as  wholly  or  in  some  part 
to  exclude  commercial  factors  of  determining  effect. 

It  adopts  the  principles  of  economic  science,  but  denies 
their  reasonable  application  and  legitimate  force.  It  yields 
reluctant  cognizance  to  the  forces  of  demand  and  supply,  but 
it  ignores  effective  demand  consequent  upon  the  transpor- 
tation use,  and  proceeds  upon  the  premise  of  demands  which 
ceased  to  be  influential  upon  the  conversion  of  materials  to 
such  use,  and  which  are  thereafter  in  suspense.  It  pro- 
claims financial  equivalence,  but  disclaims  the  mutual  con- 
vertibility of  things  declared  in  substance  and  effect  to  be 
equal. 

\\'hen  the  forces  and  nomenclature  of  economics  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  terms  of  the  problem,  they  must  be  accepted 
in  their  positive,  as  well  as  in  their  negative,  consequences 
and  implications. 

There  is  no  logical  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  a 
railroad  is  either  an  end  or  a  means  to  an  end.  It  cannot 
be  both.  Nothing  finite  is  a  means  to  itself.  If  an  end,  it 
depreciates  in  the  ratio  of  physical  exhaustion,  but  not  other- 
wise, and  is  not  normally  liable  to  appreciation.  Function 
must  be  totally  ignored.  As  a  means,  it  appreciates  or  de- 
preciates according  to  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  it 
accomplishes  the  end  whereunto  it  is  appointed. 

The  value  of  property  must  be  ascertained  with  reference 
to  the  capacity  for  and  performance  of  a  productive  service, 
or  in  total  disregard  of  those  considerations.  Phvsical  value 
cannot  be  impeached  upon  functional  grounds,  nor  can  a 
commercial  value  be  impugned  for  physical  reasons,  unless 
upon  the  failure  of  a  material  agency  in  the  discharge  of  its 
oiSce. 

It  is  judicially  decided  that  the  constituents  of  value  are 
at  least  four  in  number,  including:  original  cost,  and  cost  of 
reproduction:  revenues  and  expenses,  and  the  amount  and 
market  value  of  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  concept  of  physical  value  is  realized  in  original  cost 
or  cost  of  reproduction.     As  constituting  a  test  of  value. 
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original  cost,  or  actual  investment,  is  rejected  by  the  courts 
upon  the  ground  that  the  expenditure  of  capital  may  have 
been  vifasteful  or  extravagant.  It  has  no  determining  effect, 
and  is  at  most  accorded  a  discretionary  consideration. 

Waste  and  extravagance  occur,  if  at  all,  in  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  an  end,  and  must  be  understood  in  their  relation 
to  the  object  of  railroad  construction.  Investment  is  waste- 
ful or  extravagant  when  it  fails  to  produce  an  instrumentality 
capable  of  meeting  the  competition  of  rivals,  of  rendering  a 
service  in  request  for  a  reward  not  in  excess  of  its  reasonable 
value,  and  of  yielding  a  profit  to  the  owner;  that  is,  by  reason 
of  an  insufficient  demand  for  service,  or  an  excessive  supply 
of  it,  and  the  consequent  inadequacy  of  price.  The  qualifi- 
cation is  economic,  and  irrelevant  to  physical  value. 

Revenues  and  expenses  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  op- 
erating income,  credit  and  debit,  leading  to  a  balance  which 
represents  the  net  operating  revenue  or  a  net  operating  deficit. 
Net  revenue  is  the  cause,  of  which  the  aggregate  market 
value  of  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds  is  the  effect,  and  is 
prop  erly  to  be  regarded  in  conjunction  with  it.  The  value  of 
securities  outsanding  is  the  base,  whereof  net  revenue  is  the 
percentage,  and  the  ratio  of  return  is  the  rate.  It  is  value  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  property,  and  varying  with  the 
profitableness  of  that  use. 

Present  value  is  not  necessarily  co-extensive  with  legiti- 
mate value.  After  half  a  century  of  limitation  in  disregard 
of  value,  or  with  regard  to  a  false  concept  of  value,  present 
value  is  probably  a  remainder. 

With  original  cost  eliminated,  and  net  revenue  merged  in- 
to security  value,  the  issue  is  so  narrowed  as  only  to  include 
cost  of  reproduction  and  the  amount  and  market  value  of 
stock  and  credit  obligations. 

Both  the  statute  and  decisions  limit  the  application  of  fair 
value  to  such  property  as  is  devoted  to  the  public  con- 
venience; that  is,  to  property  used  and  useful.  The  law  ig- 
nores mere  physical  existence.  Instrumentality  is  affirmed, 
function  is  asserted,  and  the  emanation  of  value  from  produc- 
tive service  clearly  implied.  Thus  physical  value  is  excluded 
by  antecedent  condition. 

Cost  of  reproduction  derives  a  verbal  but  negative  plausi- 
bility from  the  economic  truth  that  price  (pecuniary  value) 
tends  towards  such  cost.  But  price  seldom  reaches  that  level, 
and  its  coincidence  with  reproduction  cost  is  accidental  and 
temporary.  Before  that  stage  is  reached,  the  marginal  pro- 
ducer is  eliminated,  supply  is  curtailed,  and  the  tendency  of 
price  is  to  advance.  The  intervening  margin  is  variable,  and 
the  relation  of  price  to  cost  of  production  inconstant. 

The  importance  of  reproduction  cost  consists  in  the  indica- 
tion which  it  affords  concerning  the  liability  to  competitive 
construction,  in  its  effect  upon  the  course  and  duration  of  re- 
turns. 

Again  the  argument  is  economic  in  character,  and  not  ger- 
mane to  physical  value. 

A  new  competitor  will  not  enter  the  field  with  an  old  and 
depreciated  plant.  Cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation  is 
not  responsive  to  the  question  of  value.  Cost  of  reproduction 
is  an  empirical  finding,  incapable  of  exact  proof  or  scientific 
demonstration,  and  concerning  which  rational  minds  equally 
well  informed  may  and  do  differ  radically.  It  is  not  an  as- 
certained fact,  but  usually  a  disputed  opinion,  advanced  in 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  a  party.  The  opportunity  which  it 
affords  for  an  abuse  of  discretion  is  virtually  unlimited. 

Cost  of  reproduction  is  alleged  in  avoidance  of  commercial 
value,  and  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  differ  from  it  in  a 
sub.stantial  manner  and  to  a  material  degree.  It  is  a  non- 
commercial value,  not  definitely  related  to  commerce,  and  un- 
adapted  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  its  reasonable  regulation. 

Cost  of  reproduction  is  nowhere  else  recognized  as  the  cri- 
terion of  value,  and  it  is  therefore  discriminatory.  Fairness 
does  not  consist  with  discrimination. 

Cost  of  reproduction  is  an  intermediate  between  contradic- 
tories, barred  bv  the  law  of  excluded  middle. 


Actual  investment  and  cost  of  reproduction  are  alike  in 
kind,  and  differ  only  in  degree  according  to  the  lapse  of  time. 
Actual  investment  is  cost  of  reproduction  in  the  past  tense. 
Reproduction  cost  is  actual  investment  assumed  as  of  the 
present  time.  Both  are  values  resting  upon  demands  no 
longer  effective.  The  reasoning  which  warrants  the  rejec- 
tion of  either,  precludes  the  acceptance  of  the  other. 

A  new  line  of  railroad,  pending  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial relations,  is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  allege  cost  of  re- 
production as  the  test  of  value.  But  at  that  time  actual  in- 
vestment is  identical  with  reproduction  cost,  as  nearly  as  the 
latter  can  be  ascertained. 

When  the  event  demonstrates  that  a  line  of  road  has  been 
unwisely  located,  cost  of  reproduction  is  accorded  no  greater 
resjiect  than  actual  investment.  Indeed,  reproduction  cost 
may  well  exceed  actual  investment,  quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  depreciation. 

The  title  of  reproduction  cost  to  rank  as  value  is  actually 
challenged  by  reason  of  the  rarity  of  population,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  traffic,  the  presence  of  competition,  and  the  in- 
efficiency of  operation.  Population  is  insignificant  except  as 
it  is  translated  into  traffic.  Traffic  is  demand  for  service  in 
visible  manifestation.  The  service  which  a  particular  carrier 
is  capable  of  providing  is  its  contribution  to  supply.  Service 
offered  by  other  agencies  is  competitive  supply.  Efficiency 
affects  the  quantity  and  quality  of  supply. 

Each  fact  alleged,  every  law  invoked,  is  both  approbated 
and  reprobated. 

The  demand  for  and  supply  of  transportation  service,  now 
renounced  in  order  to  justify  physical  value,  are  now  weapons 
employed  in  the  furtherance  of  an  assault  upon  its  integrity. 

Cost  of  reproduction,  as  already  observed,  is  a  pseudo- 
value,  dependent  upon  arrested  demands.  It  is  asserted,  de- 
nied when  greater  than  value  resulting  from  effective  demand, 
and  reasserted  with  damaging  qualification  when  less  than 
value  consequent  upon  efficient  demand. 

Before  exhaustion  occurs,  it  is  affirmed  that  useful  life  is 
the  test  of  value,  and  denied  that  value  is  in  the  ratio  of 
physical  existence  to  reproduction  cost. 

After  e.xhaustion  takes  place,  it  is  denied  that  useful  life  is 
the  criterion  of  value,  although  indefinitely  prolonged,  and 
affirmed  that  value  is  in  the  proportion  which  unexpired 
physical  existence  sustains  to  reproduction  cost:  subject,  how- 
ever, to  adequate  traffic,  immunity  from  injurious  competi- 
tion, and  to  a  suitable  degree  of  efficiency;  that  is,  to  the 
forces  of  effective  demand  and  supply. 

Efficiency  and  inefficiency,  the  sufficiency  and  tlie  insuffi- 
ciency of  traffic,  are  what  might  be  termed  continuing  func- 
tions. They  are  opposite  aspects  of  the  same  fact,  lying  re- 
spectively above  and  below  zero,  and  differing  solely  in  de- 
cree. The  location  of  zero  is  relegated  to  the  discretion. 
Wlien  negative,  they  are  properly  alleged  in  derogation  of 
value.  When  positive,  and  abundant  in  extent,  their  efficacy 
to  produce  an  augmentation  of  value  is  wrongfully  denied. 

Contrary  to  reason,  and  in  antagonism  to  law,  the  advo- 
cate of  physical  value  asserts  claim  to  the  benefits  of  both 
the  physical  and  the  commercial  standards,  but  disavows  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  either;  and  he  does  so  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  reasonable  value  pursuant  to  law. 

But  the  value  of  property  results  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  and 
varies  with  the  profitableness  of  that  use.  present  and  prospective,  actual 
and  .inticipated.  There  is  no  pecuniary  value  outside  of  that  which  results 
from  such  use. — Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &.  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Backus,  154  U.  S.  4;»,  44S. 

In  the  absence  of  a  fixed  standard  of  value,  rate  regula- 
tion is  arbitrary,  and  private  property  is  exposed  to  predatory 
invasion.  The  recognition  of  two  or  more  standards  marks  a 
departure  from  standard.  The  effect  and  presumptive  pur- 
pose of  a  plurality  of  standards  is  to  discriminate.  An  act  of 
confiscation  is  not  mitigated,  and  not  divested  of  its  perni- 
cious character,  because  it  is  evasively  accomplished  by  fiat 
of  special  and  destructive  definition. 
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Depreciation 

Value  fluctuates  directly  as  appreciation,  and  inversely  as 
depreciation.  Value  expired,  during  the  term  of  its  existence, 
is  one  in  origin  and  substance  with  value  remaining  unex- 
pired. An  accepted  standard  of  value  is  obligatory  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  reckon  depreciation. 

Original  value  is  equal  to  depreciated  value  plus  deprecia- 
tion. The  sum  of  unlike  quantities  is  nondescript.  Depreci- 
ated value  is  original  value  minus  depreciation.  The  differ- 
ence between  unlike  quantities  is  alien  to  either. 

In  view  of  commercial  value,  or  of  physical  value  modified 
by  "other  values  and  elements  of  value,"  neither  original  cost 
nor  cost  of  reproduction  affords  a  tenable  basis  of  deprecia- 
tion. In  contemplation  of  reproduction  cost,  original  cost  is 
similarly  disqualified. 

Original  cost  is  not  co-extensive  with  value.  Depreciation 
is  a  change  in  value.  Therefore  original  cost  does  not  afford 
a  rational  basis  for  the  ascertainment  of  depreciation. 

Cost  of  reproduction  relies  for  support  upon  the  considera- 
tions underlying  original  cost.  Because  of  this,  and  inas- 
much as  reproduction  cost  is  challenged  by  reason  of 
economic  disability,  depreciation  is  not  the  proportion  of 
such  cost  corresponding  to  physical  depletion;  nor,  lo  state  a 
distinct  fact,  is  it  equal  to  the  present  cost  of  necessary  re- 
pairs and  renewals. 

Value  is  not  proportionate  to  physical  existence,  nor  is  its 
variation  commensurate  with  any  change  in  physical  extent 
or  duration.  Property  used  and  useful,  although  in  a  state 
of  depletion,  possesses  value,  or  at  all  events  is  capable  of 
possessing  it.  A  plant  not  used  nor  useful,  although  greater 
in  physical  extent  and  superior  in  physical  quality,  is  desti- 
tute even  of  physical  value.  A  positive  quantity  is  greater 
than  zero.  It  follows  that  depreciation — that  is,  the  expira- 
tion of  value — is  not  in  the  ratio  of  expired  physical  exis- 
tence to  any  principal  sum.  Still  less  does  it  sustain  a  fixed 
relation  to  physical  existence  expiring,  but  never  permitted 
to  expire. 

The  contribution  to  value  made  by  repairs  and  renewals 
will  be  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  their  current  cost. 
If  less  than  cost,  the  conversion  of  liquid  assets  into  fixed 
property  has  the  effect,  not  of  neutralizing  depreciation  of 
the  property  in  its  entirety,  but  of  producing  it.  When  equal 
to  cost,  they  neither  produce  appreciation  nor  prevent  de- 
preciation, and  their  postponement  involves  no  dereliction. 
Unless  greater  than  cost,  repairs  and  renewals  will  not  nor- 
mally be  made. 

The  cost  of  deferred  maintenance  is  the  sum  necessary  to 
overcome  depreciation  resulting  from  physical  exhaustion;- 
hut  such  cost  does  not  necessarily  reflect  its  extent  as  a  func- 
tion of  value.  Depreciation  is  equal  to  the  current  cost  of 
postponed  repairs  and  renewals,  plus  the  loss  in  productive 
efficiency  during  incapacity. 

Presuming  the  average  life  of  ties  to  be  10  years,  for  ex- 
ample, the  combined  life  remaining  unexpired  in  each  series 
of  that  number  will,  upon  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  be  the 
quotient  of  9  plus  1,  or  of  10  plus  0,  divided  by  2;  and  de- 
[)reciation  will  amount  to  50  per  cent  of  cost,  less  the  value 
of  scrap  material  recovered.  The  salvage  of  ties  is  a  nega- 
tive quantity. 

After  a  period  of  adjustment  more  or  less  prolonged,  this 
will  be  broadly  true  of  all  elements  of  property  other  than 
land. 

In  the  orderly  course  of  events,  this  alleged  depreciation 
occurs  during  the  period  of  development;  when  it  is  held 
that  the  carrier  is  entitled  to  reimbursement,  but  when,  upon 
failure  for  any  reason  to  exercise  it,  the  right  lajises;  when 
title  to  a  fair  return  is  in  suspen.'ie,  and  when  reimbursement 
is  probably  impossible;  when  cost  of  reproduction  does  not 
constitute  the  test  of  value,  and  when  depreciation  is  dispro- 
portionate to  it. 

This  is  the  highest  state  of  physical  excellence  possible  to 


attain  without  a  waste  of  capital,  in  the  form  of  labor  and 
materials,  so  flagrant  as  to  defeat  title  to  fair  remuneration, 
and  to  vacate  tlie  claim  of  reproduction  cost  to  represent 
value.  Neither  upon  the  performance  of  its  conditions,  nor 
upon  a  failure  to  perform  them,  is  the  equivalence  of  repro- 
duction cost  to  value  acknowledged.  Thus  the  theory  of  phy- 
sical value  is  self-destructive. 

At  the  present  time  locomotives,  cars,  and  certain  classes 
of  materials,  are  quoted  at  advances  of  from  100  to  300  per 
cent  within  three  years.  When  these  conditions  prevail,  it  is 
possible  for  so-called  depreciation  to  exceed  original  cost,  or 
cost  of  reproduction  as  of  an  antecedent  date,  notwithstand- 
ing a  residuum  of  useful  life;  while  salvage  may  well  reach  a 
sum  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  either  cost. 

The  decisions  give  express  recognition  to  the  potentiality 
of  appreciation.  But  in  the  circumstances  here  described  ap- 
preciation cannot  occur  until,  within  the  life  of  the  least 
durable  material,  advances  in  the  wages  of  labor  and  the 
prices  of  supplies  approximate  100  per  cent,  and  never  in 
normal  conditions.  As  renewals  are  made  at  increased  cost, 
the  supposed  appreciation  diminishes  to  a  corresponding 
extent. 

Appreciation  and  depreciation  cannot  both  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  property,  or  any  component  part  of  it,  at  a  given 
time.  Appreciation  or  depreciation  is  the  difference  between 
two  values.  Present  value  cannot  be  at  once  greater  and  less 
than  value  at  a  focal  date  in  the  past. 

It  is  the  province  of  capital  to  provide  plant  and  equip- 
ment in  a  condition  for  operation.  It  is  the  function  of  ex- 
penses to  wield  the  instrumentality  and  maintain  it  in  a  con- 
dition for  continuous  operation.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon, 
nor  is  it  permitted  to,  the  expense  account  to  perpetuate  a 
condition  of  newness. 

At  the  time  when  repairs  and  renewals  are  necessar)^  and 
economically  possible,  depreciation  is  said  to  be  matured. 
Previous  to  that  time,  it  is  popularly  described  as  accrued. 
Depreciation  is  an  item  of  operating  expense,  antecedent  to 
the  question  of  profit.  Upon  maturity,  the  operation  which 
neutralizes  it  and  restores  the  original  condition,  occasions  a 
charge  to  operating  expenses,  and  it  is  actually  so  made, 
without  effect  upon  accounts  representing  the  cost  or  value  of 
fixed  property. 

In  its  credit  relation,  it  aft'ccts  working  capital  through 
the  media  of  vouchers,  pay  rolls,  and  the  material  account, 
subject  to  reimbursement  from  revenues  in  excess  of  operat- 
ing expenses,  including  depreciation  as  a  part  thereof. 

At  an  inchoate  stage,  and  pending  maturity,  depreciation 
cannot  be  so  charged  as  to  involve  a  credit  in  diminution  of 
property  value. 

Anticipated  charges  to  the  income  account,  such  as  ac- 
crued interest  and  taxes,  might  with  equal  reason  be  de- 
ducted from  the  value  of  propertv. 

A  railroad  is  a  means  to  an  end.  While  efficiency  is  main- 
tained, an  instnimentality  suffers  impairment,  not  from  in- 
herent causes  or  defects,  but  from  the  lapse  of  the  office  or  its 
perfonnance  by  other  agencies;  that  is,  from  lack  of  traffic, 
the  inferior  quality  of  traffic,  or  the  pressure  of  competition! 

When  repairs  are  punctual  and  adequate,  and  renewals 
are  in  proportion  to  the  average  life  of  materials,  operating 
expenses  have  fully  discharged  their  obligation  to  the  prop'^ 
erty,  there  is  no  failure  on  the  part  of  a  material  agency  in 
the  performance  of  its  function,  a  condition  of  undiminished 
capacity  is  perpetually  maintained,  and  existing  deprecia- 
tion, if  any,  results  from  causes  other  than  physical  exhaus- 
tion. 

The  depreciation  here  alleged  is  of  the  accrued  variety. 
The  distinction  between  accrued  depreciation  and  matured 
depreciation  is  purely  fictitious,  and  without  foundation  in 
fact.  Depreciation  is  the  difference  between  two  values,  let 
it  be  repeated,  and  its  maturity  is  in  the  same  ratio  as  its 
accrual.     The  fallacy  of  ambiguous  terms  is  plainly  evident. 
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Accrued  dejjrcciation,  falsely  so  called,  merely  points  the 
time  when  depreciation  will  occur,  in  the  contingency  that 
operating  expenses  fail  in  the  discharge  of  the  obligation  de- 
volving upon  them.  Inasmuch  as  depreciation  is  an  element 
of  expenses,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  upon  the  per- 
fomiance  of  such  obligation  depreciation  is  neutralized. 
Neither  reason  nor  law  admits  the  imposition  of  impossible 
conditions. 

The  effect  and  legitimate  purpose  of  recording  accrued  de- 
preciation is  to  equalize  operating  expenses,  the  occasion  for 
which  seldom  arises  in  railroad  accountancy. 

Accrued  physical  depreciation  rests  upon  the  incomplete 
exhaustion  of  material  elements,  and  is  independent  of  the 
perpetuity  of  useful  life.  Functional  depreciation,  that  is, 
obsolescence  and  approaching  inadecjuacy,  predicated  upon 
the  e.xpiration  of  useful  life,  is  independent  of  physical  ex- 
istence, extent  or  duration.  They  are  mutually  incompatible, 
and  not  at  once  capable  of  rational  justification. 

It  is  important  to  differentiate  between  an  element  of 
property  and  a  unit  of  property.  The  element  is  related  to 
the  unit  as  the  atom  to  the  molecule.  The  unit  is  an  integral 
part,  capable  in  itself  of  performing  a  transportation  service, 
and  of  possessing  a  transportation  value.  Although  the  ele- 
ment may  be  indispensably  necessary,  the  contribution  which 
it  makes  to  value  is  undetermined  and  indeterminate. 

Neither  value,  appreciation  nor  depreciation,  can  be  allo- 
cated to  constituent  elements,  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to 
decide  which  leg  of  a  tripod  is  most  essential  to  its  stability. 
Each  must  be  ascertained  with  reference  to  an  integral  part. 
Rails  and  ties,  locomotives  and  cars,  are  not  integral  parts. 

A  line  of  railroad  otherwise  complete,  but  without  locomo- 
tives, or  having  but  one  rail,  or  lacking  one  length  of  rail  in 
each  mile  of  track,  is  neither  used  nor  capable  of  use,  and 
not  admitted  to  the  inventory  of  property  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  fair  value.  The  locomotive  and  the  rail,  or  length  of 
rail,  are  under  a  like  disability.  Value  other  than  for  pur- 
poses of  dismantlement  is  not  attributable  to  either  set  of  ele- 
ments apart  from  the  other.  Whether  physical  or  commer- 
cial, value  is  in  abeyance  until  the  component  elements  are 
combined  into  a  unit,  complete  in  itself,  capable  of  produc- 
ing service,  and  of  response  to  demand. 

The  franchise  is  a  condition  precedent  to  use  or  useful- 
ness. But  certainly  the  advocate  of  physical  valuation  can 
ill  afford  to  assume  an  attitude  which  would  impute  all  or 
any  part  of  value  to  an  intangible  right. 

Depreciation,  in  its  application  to  fair  and  reasonable 
value,  raises  no  embarrassing  question.  It  is  ascertainable 
in  its  entirety  by  a  simple  and  direct  mathematical  process. 
The  problem  derives  its  origin  from  physical  value,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  it  is  insoluble. 

A  single  problem  involving  two  or  more  unknown  quanti- 
ties is  incapable  of  solution.  The  question  of  depreciation 
introduces  three  quantities,  of  which  two  being  known,  tlie 
third  can  be  deduced.     It  presents  itself  in  two  aspects,  viz. : 

First,  given  original  value  and  depreciation,  to  find  de- 
preciated value. 

The  analysis  of  depreciation  is  directed  towards  the  end 
of  synthesis.  The  purpose  is  to  determine  the  aggregate 
amount  of  depreciation,  which  in  turn  has  for  its  object  the 
ascertainment  of  depreciated  value  by  subtraction.  But  since 
value  is  not  proportionate  to  physical  existence,  because  de- 
preciation is  not  in  proportion  to  physical  exhaustion,  and 
inasmuch  as  de]5reciation  cannot  be  allocated  to  constituent 
elements,  analysis  and  synthesis  are  alike  impossible.  The 
proposition  presumes  the  conclusion  in  the  process  of  reach- 
ing it,  and  admits  of  no  solution. 

Second,  given  original  value  and  depreciated  value,  to  find 
depreciation. 

The  terms  of  the  proposition  furnish  the  desired  result,  to 
which  depreciation  is  merely  corollary,  and  not  a  matter  of 
direct  concern. 


PRACTICAL  PATRIOTISM  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION* 

By  Howard  Elliott 
Inspector  of  Transportation,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Co-operation,  like  patriotism,  is  something  more  than  a 
state  of  mind.  The  girl  who  says,  "I  love  you,  Mother," 
and  then  sits  down  to  read  the  latest  novel  while  mother 
does  the  dishes  and  scrubs  the  floors,  is  minus  the  divine 
spark  of  love  which  is  active  ratlier  than  latent.  And  the 
man  who  preaches  patriotism  from  the  housetops,  uncovers 
at  the  sight  of  Old  Glory,  is  the  first  to  rise  at  the  sound  of 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  but  who  fails  to  buy  a  Libert)' 
Bond,  declines  to  unload  his  freight  cars  quickly,  refuses  to 
economize  on  food  and  fuel,  or  to  do  anything  affirmatively 
to  help  his  country  in  time  of  need,  is  but  a  shade  superior 
to  the  traitor  who  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Here  are  a  few  ways  in  which  the  citizen  can  help  the 
railway,  and  by  so  doing,  help  the  country,  in  these  perilous 
times: 

1.  Load  and  unload  cars  the  day  they  are  spotted.  If 
you  regard  demurrage  as  a  get-rich-quick  scheme  of  the  car- 
riers, cheat  them  out  of  some  of  their  riches  by  handling  your 
cars  within  the  free  time.  The  agents  will  rise  up  and  call 
you  blessed. 

2.  The  upper  berth  of  a  freight  car  is  used  only  part  of 
the  time.  Please  fill  your  cars  top  and  bottom.  Encourage 
your  customers  to  buy  in  carloads  instead  of  less  than  car- 
load lots.  This  makes  heavier  car  and  train  loading,  reduces 
the  car  shortage,  and  saves  fuel  on  the  locomotives. 

3.  Purchase  upper  berths  in  sleeping  cars.  They  are  20 
per  cent  cheaper,  the  ventilation  is  better,  there  is  less  noise, 
less  jarring,  less  chance  to  have  your  toes  stepped  on,  the 
springs  are  better,  there  is  more  privacy,  more  room  to  stretch, 
more  evenness  of  temperature,  and  you  are  performing  an 
act  of  patiotism  by  helping  the  railway  make  everj-  sleeper 
do  double  duty.  A  lady  who  had  been  almost  persuaded  to 
take  an  upper  said  to  the  ticket  agent,  "But  I'll  have  to 
get  up  before  I  go  to  bed."  "Very  true,  madam,"  replied  the 
resourceful  agent,  "but  the  advantage  is  that  the  porter  takes 
steps  to  put  you  to  bed." 

4.  When  you  piake  a  shipment  by  freight  or  express,  pack 
it  as  securely  as  though  it  were  destined  to  a  foreign  port, 
write  the  address  as  though  it  were  to  be  read  by  a  one-eyed 
man  in  candle  light.  .  See  that  tags  are  fastened  securely. 
I'Tase  all  old  marks.  A  shipment  can't  talk,  and  in  case  of 
two  addresses,  someone  will  have  to  guess  which  is  right. 
Often  the  guess  is  wrong.  If  there  are  two  stations  of  the 
same  name  in  the  same  state,  show  the  county.  Help  "make 
shipments  expressly  safe,"  a  slogan  I  have  just  invented 
and  which  I  am  going  to  donate  to  some  of  my  express  com- 
pany friends  if  they  want  it.  The  Salt  Lake  Route's  ratio 
of  loss  and  damage  payments  to  gross  freight  revenue  is  less 
than  four  mills.  This  is  as  good  as  any  road's  anywhere, 
hut  railways  nowadays  are  not  trying  for  individual  records. 
We  want  to  win  a  war,  not  a  skirmish,  and  for  that  reason 
we  have  pooled  our  resources  and  our  ideas  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  "do  more  with  less." 

5.  When  the  next  legislature  convenes,  say  to  your  sena- 
tor or  representative,  "This  is  no  time  to  pass  restrictive  rail- 
way legislation.  If  you  must  introduce  some  measures 
affecting  common  carriers,  put  in  some  repealers  on  the  sense- 
less car  limit,  extra  crew  and  valuation  bills.  Tn'  to  put 
through  an  anti-trackwalking  law  and  an  act  requiring  driv- 
ers of  vehicles  to  stop  before  crossing  railroad  tracks  at 
grade.  Such  a  program  will  conserve  man  power  and  re- 
sources." 
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Handling  Freight  Faster  With  Fewer  Men 

By  Using  Electric  Trucks  One  Road   Moved  60   Per 
Cent    More   Freight   With   42    Per   Cent    Less    Labor 

By  F.  C.  Myers 

The  Society  for  Electrical   Development,   Inc. 


ONE  day  in  July,  lo5  men  were  busily  engaged  in 
handling  the  LCL  freight  at  one  of  the  larger  freight 
transfers.  The  men  were  so  numerous  they  got  in 
each  other's  way.  On  the  next  day,  when  electric  truck 
service  was  started,  48  men  were  discharged.  At  the  same 
time  the  freight  was  handled  faster  and  with  less  congestion. 
Since  the  introduction  of  electric  trucks  the  tonnage  handled 
through  this  shed  has  increased  500  tons  a  month  and  the 
force  has  not  been  enlarged. 

At  another  terminal  one  afternoon  in  August  30  team 
trucks  were  waiting  to  unload  at  4  P.  M.  At  4:J0  there  were 
32  trucks  still  waiting.  The  last  truck  backed  up  at  6:19 
and  it  was  6  :30  P.  M.  before  all  were  unloaded.  During 
this  time  only  3,875  packages  were  handled.  One  week  later, 
when  electric  power  had  replaced  the  hand  trucks,  19  trucks 
were  waiting  to  unload  at  4:00  P.  M..  At  4:30  the  number 
had  increased  to  22  trucks.  All  trucks  were  backed  up  at 
5:15  and  the  last  one  unloaded  at  5:45.  Forty-five  minutes 
were  saved  and  5,350  packages  were  handled.  The  results 
given  are  from  actual  observation  by  the  writer.  It  should 
not  be  understood  that  power  trucking  apparatus  is  recom- 
mended for  every  terminal  or  transfer  point.  Each  case 
must  be  considered  on  its  merits  as  conditions  will  determine 
what  equipment  best  meets  the  requirements.  There  is  no 
one  remedy  for  all  freight  hauling  problems  any  more  than 
there  is  one  medicine  that  will  cure  all  the  ills  of  the  human 
family. 

To  talk  about  labor  shortage  seems  futile,  but  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  real  shortage  has  not  yet  arrived.  Millions 
of  men   mav   be  called   into  the   government  service  before 


the  end  of  the  war.  The  men  left  at  home  to  do  the  work 
will  be  the  defectives,  the  old  and  the  young.  This  means 
inefficient  workmen  and  more  and  more  dependence  must  be 
placed  on  mechanical  aid.  The  men  that  are  left  will  be 
in  great  demand  so  that  wages,  which  are  high  now,  will  go 
still  higher.  Where  the  end  will  be  no  man  is  bold  enough 
to  prophesy. 

At  the  same  time  manufacturers  are  constantly  increasing 
their  output,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  shipments 
are  steadily  increasing.  The  100,000,000  people  of  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  live  and  require  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Our  allies  and  our  army  across  the  sea  and  in 
the  training  camps  must  be  fed,  clothed  and  housed.  The 
burden  that  is  falling  on  the  railroads  is  enormous  and  will 
increase.  How  are  they  to  handle  the  situation,  limited  as 
they  are,  in  labor,  in  equipment  and  space  for  expansion? 

This  problem  will  not  end  with  the  war.  The  enormous 
wastage  of  men  and  material  that  is  going  on  cannot  be  re- 
placed in  a  day  or  a  year.  Cities,  yes,  countries,  must  be 
rebuilt  and  the  burden  of  transportation  will  be  hea\7  for 
many  years. 

Wonderful  results  are  being  obtained  by  heavier  loading 
of  cars  and  by  urging  shippers  not  to  delay  in  loading  and 
unloading  shipments.  Locomotives  are  being  operated  to 
the  limit  and  trains  are  moving  as  rapidly  as  coal  and  track- 
age will  permit.  There  is  still  room  for  heavier  loading.  But 
there  is  greater  room  for  improvement  in  loading  and  un- 
loading methods  and  in  handling  freight  quickly  and  econom- 
ically at  transfer  points  and  terminals. 

The  efficiency  of  human  labor  depends  primarily  on  two 
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things.  The  physical  condition  of  the  labor  and  the  mental 
attitude  with  which  the  work  is  tackled.  Men  of  the  class 
obtainable  for  truckers  and  freight  handlers  do  not  usually 
take  the  best  care  of  their  physical  condition.  Their  mental 
attitude  is  one  of  absolute  non-interest.  They  do  the  work 
because  they  must  and  only  do  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
hold  their  jobs,  or  to  make  a  "stake." 

Much  of  this  trouble  can  be  overcome  and  freight  move- 
ment facilitated.  Making  the  work  easier  is  one  method 
and  to  make  the  work  easier  machinery  and  power  must  be 
used  for  lifting  and  moving  freight.  Some  development  has 
taken  place  along  these  lines  and  some  of  the  railroads  have 
made  great  improvements,  but  much  is  yet  to  be  done,  as  at 
ni;iny  terminals  freight  is  still  handled  just  as  it  was  when 
the  railroads  were  first  built. 

Fundamentals  of  Problem 

The  fundamentals  of  the  freight  handling  problem  are  few 
and  simple.  Freight  is  moved  either  horizontally  or  verti- 
cally.   The  hauls  arc  either  short  or  long.    The  package  either 


Fig.  2.     Portable   Electric   Conveyors  Pile  to  the  Roof  and 
May  Be  Placed  at  the  Most  Convenient  Point 

vary  greatly  in  size  and  weight  or  they  are  uniform  in  size 
and  weight.  When  considering  the  solution  of  freight  han- 
dling problems  these  fundamentals  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind. 

Lifting  and  lowering  freight  from  one  level  to  another  is 
increasing  in  importance  because  of  the  increasing  number 
of  double  decked  freight  houses.  Ramps  have  been  used 
from  time  immemorial.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  four  or 
five  men  struggling  to  push  a  truck  up  a  ramp,  then  walking 
to  the  lower  level  for  the  next  truck  load.  With  reasonably 
good  iloors  one  man  can  move  a  truck  horizontally  where 
several  men  are  required  to  lift  it  up  the  ramp.  In  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  men  on  trucks  going  up  ramps  extra 
men  must  be  employed  or  they  must  be  taken  away  from 
regular  trucking  work.  Ramps  usually  increase  the  labor 
cost  out  of  proportion  to  the  material  being  moved  or  else 
delay  the  regular  work. 

The  old  two-wheeled  hand  truck,  with  its  "husky"  on  the 
handles  is  the  most  familiar  figure  wherever  freight  is  to  be 
loaded  or  unloaded  or  transferred  from  one  carrier  to  an- 
other. This  method  is  slow  and  unreliable.  Wherever  lifts 
are  necessary  mechanical  means  are  available  for  doing  the 
work  and  should  be  employed.  Inclined  elevators  or  esca- 
lators, (Fig.  1)  can  be  used.  These  machines  are  electrically 
operated,  so  that  power  is  consumed  only  )hen  they  are  being 
used.  They  have  a  large  capacity,  because  of  the  steady 
stream  of  trucks  that  can  be  kept  moving  upward.  They 
travel  at  a  uniform  speed  and  thus  act  as  a  "speed  boss"  for 
the  truckers.     They  can  be  designed  to  travel  in  either  di- 


rection or  the  direction  of  travel  can  be  reversed  so  that 
they  can  help  truckers  to  jjring  freight  down  as  well  as  to 
lift  it  up. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  a  10  or  15  horsepower  electric 
motor  will  provide  all  the  power  necessary  to  operate  the  in- 
clined elevators  or  escalators.  The  current  consumption  will 
therefore  be  approximately  11  kilowatts  an  hour  when  work- 
ing to  full  capacity.  With  a  power  rate  of  5  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour,  the  maximum  cost  of  current  will  be  55  cents  an 
hour.  As  full  load  conditions  will  seldom  maintain  except 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  the  cost  will  be  materially  less 
than  this.  Also  there  is  no  cost  for  power  when  the  elevator 
is  not  in  use.  Under  present  labor  conditions  the  wages  of 
two  men  for  an  hour  will  about  equal  the  cost  of  electric 
current,  but  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  freight  that  two 
men  can  lift  as  against  the  amount  that  one  of  these  elevators 
can  lift  is  beyond  statement. 

Leveling  Device  for  Elevators 
\'ertical  elevators  are  well  known  and  largely  used.  There 
has  recently  been  a  development  in  this  equipment  that  is 
worthy  of  note.  A  micro-leveling  device  has  been  produced 
that  automatically  maintains  the  floor  of  the  elevator  level 
with  the  floor  from  which  the  freight  is  being  taken  or  onto 
which  the  freight  is  being  placed.  The  time  required  for 
properly  stopping  the  elevator  and  adjusting  it  as  the  load 
becomes,  heavier  or  lighter  to  facilitate  truck  movement  out 
of  the  door  is  eliminated  as  is  also  the  need  of  struggling  to 
move  trucks  when  the  height  of  the  elevator  floor  changes. 
Elevators  are  now  proportioned  to  suit  the  style  of  trucks  to 
be  used  and  with  capacities  suited  to  the  loads  to  be  handled. 


Fig.  3.     Electric  Trucks  May  Be  Operated  by  Cheap  Labor 

Portable  inclined  elevators  (Fig.  2)  will  be  found 
economical  in  some  locations,  for  instance,  where  quantities 
of  material  are  to  be  lifted  from  one  level  to  another  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  a  freight  house,  but  where  the  quantities  are 
not  sufficiently  large  at  any  one  point  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pense of  a  permanent  installation.  Another  case  would  be 
where  freight  is  to  be  lifted  or  lowered  from  cars  into  boats 
at  different  points,  or  where  large  quantities  of  material  must 
be  handled  from  teams  directly  into  cars  which  cannot  be 
placed  on  team  tracks  or  boats.  These  portable  elevators 
consume  approximately  the  same  amount  of  electricity  as  the 
stationary  equipment,  depending  on  the  kind  and  amount 
of  material  to  be  handled. 

The  horizontal  movement  of  freight  offers  a  big  opportunity 
to  save  time,  money  and  man  power.  Each  time  packages 
have  to  be  lifted  on  or  off  a  truck,  time  and  human  energy 
is  consumed.  Time  is  lost  each  time  that  a  truck  ha?  to  wait 
to  unload.  Congestion  on  platforms  is  caused  by  the  man 
handliuL;  of  freight  and  the  inability  to  move  it  as  fast  as 
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it  arrives.  This  condition  applies  also  to  car  unloading. 
Every  time  that  a  car  has  to  wait  for  truckers  a  delay  is  ex- 
perienced that  increases  the  cost  of  freight  movement  and 
ties  up  investment  that  should  be  working. 

Electric  Trucks 

A  man  with  a  two-wheel  truck  is  usually  a  liability  these 
days.  Even  though  wages  are  high,  men  are  difficult  to  get 
and  they  cannot  work  fast  enough  or  long  enough  to  do  the 
work  required.  Machinery  can  work  continuously  if  properly 
attended.  Electric  trucks  are  "fool  proof."  They  can  be 
operated  by  the  most  ignorant  labor  (as  shown  by  Fig.  3), 
and  almost  the  only  way  they  can  be  wrecked  is  Ijy  deliberate 
intent.  They  can  be  operated  in  approximately  the  same 
space  as  the  old  two-wheel  truck.  Their  capacity  can  be 
made  anything  desired. 

Two  types  of  electric  trucks  are  available.  Carrier  trucks, 
Fig.  3,  and  tractor  trucks,  Fig.  4.  Carrier  trucks  carry  the 
load  just  as  the  usual  automobile  truck  carries  its  load.  The 
tractor  trucks  draw  the  load  just  as  the  locomotive  draws  a 
train  of  cars.  Both  of  these  types  have  their  applications 
and  neither  of  them  will  be  found  economical  under  all 
freight  transfer  conditions. 

Carrier  trucks  are  especially  adapted  to  work  where 
they  must  be  driven,  loaded  and  unloaded  by  the  same  man, 


Fig.  4.     One  Man  With  an  Electric  Tractor  Truck  Can  Haul 
Half  a   Dozen   Loaded  Trailers 

or  wherever  material  is  to  be  moved  to  scattered  locations  in 
such  small  quantities  that  it  would  not  pay  to  have  gangs  of 
men  to  load  and  unload  it.  Carrier  trucks  can  be  run  di- 
rectly into  cars  for  loading  and  unloading.  They  can  be  used 
economically  where  the  loads  can  be  handled  quickly.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  use  of  one  of  these  trucks  for  only 
a  few  hours  a  day  may  save  more  than  litjeral  interest  charges 
on  the  investment.  For  example,  carrier  trucks  are  being 
economically  used  for  handling  baggage,  express  and  mail 
at  passenger  stations.  The  driver  loads  and  unloads  them 
and  the  loads  are  delivered  to  and  received  from  trains  stand- 
ing at  any  of  the  platforms.  More  baggage  is  moved  in  one 
load  than  several  men  could  move  on  the  old  style  hand  truck 
and  the  trip  is  made  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  8  miles  an 
hour,  where  men  pushing  a  loaded  truck  would  hardly  aver- 
age 2} 2  miles  an  hour,  even  for  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance. 

Ordinarily,  a  carrier  truck  will  either  release  for  other 
work  or  eliminate  from  the  payroll  five  or  six  men.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  the  force  of  truckers  has  been  re- 
<iuced  40  per  cent  and  where  the  investment  paid  for  itself 
in  four  months.  If  one  truck  will  eliminate  four  men  draw- 
ing $3  a  day  the  payroll  will  be  reduced  $12  a  day.  Counting 
300  working  days  in  the  year,  the  reduction  on  the  payroll 
will  be  $3,600,  which  is  6  per  cent  on  $60,000,  an  attractive 
saving  when  it  is  rcmemluTed  that  the  truck  costs  approxi- 


mately $2,000  and  that  it  can  be  operated  for  about  SI   a 
day  of  10  hours. 

Tractor  trucks  have  their  special  field  of  utility.  A  tractor 
can  draw  a  heavier  tonnage  than  a  carrier  truck  of  equal 
battery  capacity  can  carry,  other  conditions  remaining  equal. 
Tractors  are  useful  where  freight  can  be  collected  at  some 
central  point  in  the  freight  house  and  then  delivered  to  the 
cars  or  teams.  They  can  be  used  wherever  loading  and  un- 
loading gangs  can  be  employed.  The  tractors  are  usually 
operated  by  two  young  men  or  boys,  one  to  do  the  driving 
and  the  other  to  attend  to  the  coupling  and  uncoupling  of  the 
trailers.  The  more  continuously  the  electric  trucks  are  oper- 
ated the  greater  will  be  the  saving  because  this  part  of  the 
system  represents  the  major  investment.  This  is  important 
because  the  overhead  charge  operates  continuously. 

Operating  Data 

The  following  data  has  been  taken  from  the  files  of  a  large 
railroad.  On  a  short  haul  24  men  with  hand  trucks  handled 
49,881  lb.  of  freight  in  two  hours.  At  the  same  place,  under 
the  same  conditions  and  with  the  same  class  of  freight,  a 
tractor  and  trailer,  with  10  men,  handled  73,097  lb.  of  freight 
in  2j4  hours.  The  amount  of  freight  handled  was  increased 
68  per  cent.  The  number  of  men  were  decreased  from  24  to 
10  and  the  length  of  time  in  handling  the  freight  was  only 
increased  one-quarter  hour.  The  labor  charge  in  the  first 
case,  at  30  cents  an  hour,  was  $14.40.  In  the  second  case  it 
was  $6.75.  The  net  saving  in  labor  alone  was  $7.65,  but  23,- 
216  lb.  more  freight  were  moved.  At  this  rate  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  with  the  truck,  259,904  lb.  of  freight  will  be 
handled  by  10  men,  against  199,520  lb.  with  24  men,  pro- 
viding the  24  men  could  keep  up  the  pace  throughout  the 
entire  day,  which  is  not  likely.  Actually  under  the  old  sys- 
tem each  man  handled  1,049  lb.  of  freight  an  hour.  With 
the  trucks  each  man  handled  3,248  lb.  of  freight  an  hour. 
As  the  length  of  haul  increases,  the  advantages  of  the  electric 
truck  increase,  due  to  its  greater  speed. 

The  writer  recently  saw  a  tractor  perform.  A  large  piece  of 
machinery,  which  on  skids  would  just  slip  through  the  door 
of  a  car,  was  to  be  loaded.  Of  course,  a  truck  of  any 
kind  was  impossible.  I'ight  men  with  pinch  bars  were  trying 
to  pinch  the  machine  along  the  platform  with  the  usual  de- 
lays and  slow  movement.  It  was  suggested  that  the  plat- 
form ahead  of  the  skids  and  the  skids  themselves  be  greased 
and  the  machine  pushed  into  the  car.  Under  these  conditions 
a  tractor  did  the  work  in  a  few  minutes,  and  all  the  men 
but  two  were  released  for  other  work.  The  time  saved  can- 
not be  computed  in  this  case,  but  it  would  not  take  many 
such  operations  for  the  truck  to  pay  for  itself. 

Other  means  of  handling  freight  are  available  and  each 
has  its  peculiar  application.  A  movable  loop  has  recently 
been  developed  for  moving  freight  from  loading  platforms 
into  storage  or  to  team  stands.  The  special  claim  made  for 
this  system  is  that  the  overhead  trolleys  travel  from  a  sus- 
pended track,  which  occupies  no  floor  space.  Aisles  are  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  and  goods  can  be  piled  up  close  to 
the  ceiling.  The  carriers  travel  in  one  direction  only  and  by 
means  of  the  movable  ends  of  the  track  the  distance  of  travel 
can  be  made  as  short  as  is  consistent  with  the  length  of 
travel  necessary.  Also  by  moving  the  loops  the  entire  floor 
space  is  covered  and  available  for  storage. 

Gantry  cranes,  traveling  cranes  and  traveling  hoists  can 
all  be  used  advantageously  under  certain  conditions,  especi- 
ally where  the  freight  to  be  handled  is  hea\^-  and  bulky. 
Conveyors  are  especially  economical  where  the  packages  are 
uniform  or  so  nearly  so  that  one  type  of  convenor  can  be 
used  advantageously  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  work. 
These  conveyors  are,  however,  usually  specially  designed  so 
that  unless  large  amounts  of  similar  freight  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred the  investment  will  not  be  warrranted. 

For  general  application  the  industrial  truck  of  either  the 
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carrier  or  tractor  type  will  be  found  to  have  the  widest  ap- 
plication. They  can  be  operated  anywhere,  up  or  down 
grades,  do  not  require  trackage,  low  class  labor  can  be  em- 
ployed to  drive  them,  the  batteries  may  be  charged  during 
the  idle  hours  of  the  truck  or  reserve  batteries  may  be  in- 
stalled and  the  discharged  batteries  charged  while  the  truck 
is  operating,  so  that  24-hour  operation  is  possible.  The  labor 
charge  connected  with  freight  handling  is  greatly  reduced 
when  handled  electrically  on  account  of  the  fewer  men  re- 
quired and  the  larger  amount  of  freight  handled  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  time. 


IMPROVED  SANITATION  AT  OUTLYING  POINTS 

One  problem  of  railway  operation  which  has  received 
little  attention  is  that  of  sanitation  at  railway  stations,  round- 
houses, shops  and  other  buildings  housing  railway  em- 
ployees, where  no  local  sewerage  system  is  available.  In 
most  such  cases  the  requirements  are  so  limited  that  the 
expense  of  a  sewerage  system  would  be  unjustilied  even  if 
the  problems  of  water  supply  and  outfall  could  be  solved 
readily.      The   primitive   substitutes    for   sanitary   plumbing 


Kaustine  Installation  in  a  Separate  Building  for  a  Crossing 
Watchman 

and  sewerage  in  common  use  are  unsatisfactory  and  appar- 
ently incapable  of  proper  maintenance.  The  same  condi- 
tions apply  to  railway  labor  camps  except  that  the  situation 
is  usually  more  aggravated  because  of  the  larger  number 
of  men  to  be  provided   for. 

In  view  of  this  situation  considerable  interest  is  attached 
to  a  sanitary  system  now  on  the  market  known  as  the  Kaus- 
tine waterless  toilet  system,  which  provides  for  the  chemical 
sterilization  of  the  sewage  matter  by  a  chemical  known  as 
Kaustine,  accompanied  by  a  system  of  ventilation.  The 
Kaustine  toilet  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  water  toilet 
with  a  white  china  bowl,  seat  and  cover.  The  bowl  is  at- 
tached to  an  Armco  iron  antiseptic  tank,  containing  the 
active  chemical  whicli  is  designed  to  dissolve  the  solid  mat- 
ter and  act  as  a  thorough  germicide.  The  contents  of  the 
tank  is  rendered  harmless  and  drained  off  into  the  ground 
without  fear  of  any  contaminating  effects. 

The  systems  can  be  made  to  accommodate  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  situation,  whether  large  or  small 
passenger  stations,  signal  tower,  shop,  camp,  etc.,  modify- 
ini<  tlie  installation  according  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
accommodated.  The  antiseptic  tanks  are  generally  buried 
in  the  ground  to  prevent  freezing.  Each  tank  is  equipped 
with  an  internal  valve  for  emptying;  this  valve  is  common- 
ly connected  with  a  four-inch  tile.  .\  large  disposal  bed  is 
unnecessary  and  under  usual  operating  conditions  the  tank 
requires  emptying  and  recharging  about  twice  a  year.     This 


is  on  a  basis  of  15  persons  to  eacli  unit,  with  a  tank  having 
a  capacity  of  125  gal. 

A  number  of  railroads  have  installations  of  this  system, 
particularly  in  the  east.  The  Albany  Southern,  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  the  Lehigh  &  New  England,  the  Maine  Central, 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading,  are  using  this  t>'pe  of  toilet  in  stations, 
signal  towers,  crossing  watchmen's  houses  and  other  build- 
ings that  cannot  be  connected  with  a  sewer.  The  Lehigh  & 
New  England  has  applied  the  system  to  its  shops  at  Pen 
.\rgyl,  while  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
the  Delaware  &:  Hudson  and  the  Baltimore  &  Qhio  have  in- 
stalled it  in  various  maintenance  camps,  the  first  named 
road  alone  having  750  units  in  use  in  its  camps. 

The  photograph  shows  a  Kaustine  toilet  arrangement  for 
a  crossing  watchman  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  in  a 
case  where  the  watch  house  is  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  installation.      A  better  plan,  where  the  size  of 


Diagram  for  a  Small  Installation 

the  building  permits,  is  to  partition  off  part  of  tlie  shanty 
for  a  toilet  room. 

An  installation  of  this  system  consists  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  parts  and  is  said  to  be  simple  in  applica- 
tion. The  equipment  is  manufactured  by  the  Kaustine 
Company,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


German  R.^ilw.w  Oper.\tions  in  Occupied  Territory 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  which  says  that  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
4,000  locomotives  and  155,000  cars  were  employed  in  Bel- 
gium, Serbia,  Roumania  and  Courland. 

Employees'  Insur.ance  Benefits  on  the  B.  R.  T.— The 
second  year  of  the  Group  Insurance  Contract,  made  by  tlie 
Brookl}n  Rapid  Transit  Company  witli  the  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Compan}-  for  the  bcnelit  of  the  emplo>'ces  of  tlie  system, 
ended  September  15  with  a  total  of  6,010  employees  insured. 
The  premium  contributed  by  the  employees  during  the  year 
amounted  to  334,965.85,  while  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  deceased  employees  amounted  to  $66,000  or 
within  $2,430.98  of  the  total  premium  received  by  tlie  Trav- 
elers Insurance  Company.  Beneficiaries  of  deceased  em» 
ployees  therefore  received  $31,034.14  more  than  the  amount 
of  premium  contributed  by  the  employees. 


French  Railroads  Must  Have  Higher  Freight  Rates* 

War  Conditions  Cause  Enormous  Increases  in  Expenses; 
Serious  Deficits;  Fifteen  Per  Cent  Advances  Proposed 

From  Economiste  Frangais,  September  15,  1917 

AMONG  all  the  industries  railroad  operation  is  the  an  increase  that  we  know  must  be  very  great  indeed. 
only  one  in  which  the  net  cost  has  not  stopped  in-  To  these  expenses  for  supplies  must  be  added  the  in- 
creasing while  transportation  rates  have  remained  the  creases  in  salaries  and  wages  of  employees  beyond  those  re- 
same.  And  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  entirely  due  to  war  ceived  before  the  war;  expenditures  for  pensions  since  the 
conditions.  In  the  years  preceding  the  war  the  prices  of  passage  of  the  law  establishing  them;  and  also  the  losses  re- 
coal  and  metallurgical  products,  of  which  the  railroads  con-  suiting  to  the  railroads  from  the  weekly  rest  day,  the  stricter 
same  vast  quantities,  had  already  been  raised  to  a  very  regulation  of  working  conditions  and  other  improvements  in 
noticeable  degree.  According  to  the  index  numbers  fixed  by  the  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  personnel.  Since  the  war 
the  Statistical  Office  of  France  (Statisticjue  Generale  de  la  these  expenses  have  advanced  greatly  because  of  increased 
France),  which  cover  over  25  materials  used  in  industry,  if  difficulties  in  operation, 
the  average  basal  index  number  calculated  on  the  years  from  r\^-„-r^-r^^  c„„    .                   r> 

innit1nin          J             ™j*u                i^inn-                        j  DEFICITS    SHOWN    BY    THE    RAILROADS 

1901  to  1910,  and  assumed  to  be  equal  to  100  is  compared 

with  the  index  number  of  the  same  materials  for  the  first  .    ''^^^  t'lis  is  indicated  by  the  figures  which  show  the  operat- 

half  year  of  1914,  the  index  number  is  113.3,  that  is  to  say,  ^^S  deficits.     Figures,  which  were  issued  from  the  office  of 

the  average  increase  is  more  than  13  per  cent  in  four  years,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  on  July  16,  show  these  results 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  averages  are  only  approx-  in  the  following  table: 

imately  correct  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  price  of  coal  and  Heficits  Resii.tixc  from  the  Operatiok  of  the  Large  Railroad  Lines  in 

products    of    the    metal    industries,    among    the    25    products  ^^^^  '*'"'  '^"^  Probable  Deficits  in  the  Year  1917 

which  served  as  a  basis  for  this  calculation,  have  increased  Deficits  in  millions  of  francs 

to  a  still  higher  figure.     The  price  of  coal,  indeed,  has  in-  '                  1^  the       Evaiua'                ' 

creased  at  a  much  higher  rate.     The  statistics  of  the  mineral  Raiiro.id                    in  1916    '"o^fm"?'"'   for'i9i7     for  m" 

industry  for  1914  give  the  average  price  per  ton  of  coal  at  ^.'•■", iso.s  ..  234  83 

the  mouth   of  the  mine.      After   having   fluctuated   between  F.st  ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    49               27             '73             24 

10  and  11  francs  in  the  years  1890  to  1898  it  began  to  in-  PaHs-Ori&n;;::.:::::    24               ^'             'Se            22 

crease   and   after   some   fluctuations   it   went   beyond    15.50  ^^  ■ —  — ^ 

francs  in  1912,  continuing  its  rise  in  the  following  vears.  -n        "'^^  '''/"".''""  ^.^'^„,,    '/''    ,  ^  ."'    .„   .^*' 

Railroads   consume   vast  quantities   of  coal.      Before   the  ^T          "^                   '^   ^^  ,*^  ^f'^T  ""i"  '°"^^'^' 

war   their   consumption   of  that   commoditv   was   nearly    10  ^ccwd'HS  to  estimates  made  by  taking  the  first  four  months 

million  tons,  that  is,  15  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  consump-  ^^^'^  -^iT"  '"'  ^       u'  ^o.^^    million  francs  m  1917,  that  is, 

tion  of  France,  which  had  mounted  at  that  time  to  nearly  24/  millions  more  than  in  1916. 

61  million  tons.    And  all  this  can  give  only  an  approximate  ,  ^^Tl  '         ■''         .economical  remedy,  to  apply  to  this 

idea  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  coal,  for  the  prices  paid  by  ^l''  °^  '"^''"■',  ""^^  ""  increase  in  rates  for  transportation, 

the  railroads  were  much  greater  than  these  average  prices,  ^^^^"^  ''  ^^inufacturer  finds  that  bus  cost  of  production  is  in- 

since  thev  were  obliged  to  import  foreign  coal  for  their  use.  "^'''"°S  ;'"''  ^"^'V"'  ^"^^^'^'-^^^  ^^^  -^f.^'^g  P^^^  "^  t^ie  articles 

he  manufactures,  he  raises  the  selling  price.     Railroad  com- 

Increases  During  the  War  panies  are  not  to  be  classed  under  the  ordinary  heads;  they 

Since  the  war  these  prices,  as  everyone  knows,  have  in-  ^^''^  ""'   ^'^'^  ^'.'''''>'  f  "\^''''^S  their  rates.  '  The  conces- 

creased  enormously,  as  have  the  prices  of  metallurgical  prod-  sionary  companies  work  under  a  monopoly  law  and  it  seems 

ucts,    engines,    rails    and    hoisting    apparatus.      The   Paris-  '■"^'  '^'^'"^^  ^°'  ''^T  *°  "'^^^^^"y  ^'^^^S^s.     This  law  of 

Lvons-Mediterranean  Company,  which  spent  in  1913  a  little  '"."{^"Pf'^  Provides  that  rates  shall  be   fixed  by  agreement 

more  than  55  million  francs  for  its  fuel,  has  seen  that  ex-  "^'^^   *''  ^^""^"^   ^'"•-^*'   *^   S*^'*'-'  ^'""   '^'^^'"S   the   deciding 

pense  pass  170  millions  in  1916,  an  increase  of  more  than  '''°'"  '°  *^  ^^}}^\         •  ,          ,       , 

200  per  cent.     The  Paris-Orleans  Company,  which  in  1913  /"  view  of    he  financial  results  shown  by  the  operation 

spent  34  million  francs  for  its  coal,  spent  91  million  francs  °^  ""^  railroads    especially  since  the  war,   results  that  we 

in  1916  for  this  one  item.     The  amounts  expended  for  coal  ^^'''^  ■""''  '"'"'"'^'^  "P  '."  the  table,  the  government  proposed 

in  the  two  years  compared,   1913   and   1916,  have  been  for  !"  measure  having  for  its  object  an  increase  in  the  rates  of 

the  other  companies   respectively:      from   11    millions  to  30  ^'in^PO'-tation  on  the  large  systems.      It   is  none  too  soon. 

millions  for  tlie  Compagnie  du  Midi  and  from  30  million  ?-f  ,T\''.  '''■™  think  that  the  government  might  have  in- 

francs  to  100  millions  for  the  State  Lines.     And  during  the  f  tuted  this  reform,  ^vhIch  was  known  to  be  necessary  even 

present  year  this  expense  will  be  increased  at  least  30  per  '^"""r                   °'"  ^^i'y  "  "^  this  last  year  the  companies 

(•ejjf                                                                                           ^  and  the  management  of  the  State  Lines  have  begged  for  an 

In  the  case  of  metallurgical  products  the  increase  in  cost  '""'"*''  !""''"'■  .  T'l^  deficits  resulting  from  railway  opera- 
is  also  great.  The  price  of  rails  has  gone  from  180  francs  "°"  ^^.f  be  provided  for  in  the  budget  as  the  government  is 
per  ton  before  the  war  to  560  francs  per  ton  in  1916;  that  --esponsible  for  deficits  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  proper  time 
of  screws  from  310  francs  in  1913  to  1.225  francs  in  1917  ^°  "* ,  "'  the  expenses  of  the  budget  to  mcrease  when  they 
and  bolts  have  risen  in  the  same  proportion.  Even  ties  have  '^'"'  ^^  provided  for  in  a  normal  way. 
douliled  in  cost  and  todav  cost   10   francs  instead  of  five.  Gener.al  Advances  in-  Rates  in  Europe 

timr''"!  "ft  ™''  'ufT  ^'■'"".'^v^^no  r"  '°'''  ^^'-^  "^^  '^'^  '''^y  ^^''  °^  «"  ™""tries  to  come  to  this  re- 

t     ?    f'  ,\nTt    '""  ''               '                 '^°°  ^'^""  '"'-  f°™-      It  ^^s  1^^^   f°r«^   "Pon   "earlv   all  the   European 

steaa  ot  5  uuu  irancs.                        .            .           .„  countries  and  even  in  the  United  States  bv  reason  of  a  gen- 

As   m  the  case   of  coal   we  must   expect   a   still   greater  „,^  ^ise  in  prices.    Manv  of  them  came  to  it  before  the  war. 

increase    in    the    prices    of    all    these    products    in    1917,  since  then,  the  terrible  'conflict  which  has  overturned  eco- 

•Translation  by  the  Bureau  of  R.iiiway  Economics.  nomic  life,  not  only  in  the  belligerent  Countries  but  in  the 
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neutral  as  well,  has  forced  an  increase  in  rates  in  every 
country.  In  Italy  the  rates  increased  twice  in  1911  and 
another  time,  shortly  before  the  war,  in  July,  1914,  have 
been  raised  twice  in  1916.  Since  1912  Switzerland  has 
been  proceeding  with  increases  in  passenger  tariffs;  she  con- 
tinued it  in  1914,  1916  and  1917,  and  at  this  time  she  is  pre- 
paring to  do  the  same  with  freight  rates. 

In  Russia  rates  have  been  undergoing  increases  since 
1902.  In  1915  receipts  from  taxes  on  railroads  produced 
SO  million  rubles  and  in  1916  75  million  rubles.  A  new 
increase  of  15  per  cent  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1917. 
At  that  time  it  was  decided  that  the  war  tax  should  cease  at 
the  end  of  1917.  Now  they  are  not  only  retaining  this  tax 
but  the  Minister  of  Finances  recently  proposed  to  the  pro- 
visionary  government  a  tax  on  travelers  and  their  baggage. 
It  seems  that  the  tax  placed  upon  travelers  before  this  one 
did  not  bring  forth  any  serious  complaints.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  present  tax  by  50  per  cent,  from  which 
increase  a  supplementary  yield  of  75  million  rubles  is  ex- 
pected. The  minister  even  asks  for  an  increase  in  the  tax 
on  freight.  In  1916  that  tax  yielded  143  million  rubles  and 
the  proposed  increase  will  bring,  according  to  his  estimate, 
70  millions  more. 

In  Holland  certain  passenger  rates  were  increased  in  1909 
and  freight  rates  in  1916.  In  Norway  the  same  thing  took 
place  in  1913,  1915  and  1916.  Sweden  followed  her  neigh- 
bor during  the  last  three  years.  In  Germany  the  policy  of 
exceptional  tariffs  was  abolished  and  they  are  now  about  to 
raise  the  rates  on  the  Prussian  state  railroads.  According 
to  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  Herr  von  Breitenbach,  minister  of 
railroads,  submitted  to  the  Railway  Council  a  project  for 
increasing  passenger  rates  10  per  cent.  This  famous  system, 
which  the  advocates  of  government  operation  of  railroads 
boast  of  as  having  made  such  great  financial  yields,  has  thus 
at  last  become  a  charge  on  the  Prussian  treasury.  In  Aus- 
tria-Hungary freight  rates  were  recently  increased  30  per 
cent.  England  has  also  vastly  increased  her  passenger  rates. 
Finally,  in  the  United  States,  freight  rates  began  to  increase 
in  19i4  and  continued  upward  in  1915;  passenger  rates 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  in  1916  and  it  is  now  announced 
that  over  there  they  are  working  out  new  increases.  This 
series  of  examples  might  be  continued  by  adding  to  the  list 
Canada  and  .\rgentina  in  America  and  Denmark  in  Europe. 

Let  us  recall  briefly  that  in  1892  the  government  abolished 
the  supplcmentar}-  taxes  placed  on  the  payments  for  seats, 
on  account  of  the  necessities  of  the  budget,  as  a  result  of 
the  war  of  1870-71  and  did  entirely  away  with  the  propor- 
tional taxes  on  fast  freight  shipments  of  packages,  perish- 
able foods  and  live  stock.  A  clause  in  the  agreements  of 
1883  had  obliged  the  companies,  in  case  the  state  .should  re- 
duce the  taxes  on  railroads,  to  put  into  effect  on  their  side  a 
proportional  reduction  in  the  cost  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion; but  no  agreement  was  entered  into  with  respect  to 
freight  rates.  Nevertheless,  in  1892  the  companies  consented 
to  notable  reductions  in  freight  rates.  In  fact,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  case  of  fast  freight,  the  transportation  charge  was 
reduced  in  France  to  an  extremely  low  point,  a  point  which 
could  not  be  lowered  much  further.  Altogether,  railroad 
rates  in  France  may  be  considered  as  very  advantageous  in 
comparison  with  those  in  the  majority  of  countries,  even  in 
industrial  countries  where  a  denser  movement  of  trains  gives 
more  traffic  and  higher  receipts  ])er  mile.  In  France  the  rail- 
roads are  operated  by  their  companies  in  the  most  econom- 
ical manner  possiiile,  as  is  shown  by  their  operating  ratios. 

An  increase  would  have  taken  place  even  if  the  war  had 
not  broken  out  and  for  this  very  great  reason  it  is  today  im- 
possible to  avoid  it.  The  rise  in  prices  before  the  war,  as 
we  have  said,  would  have  brought  on  this  reform  for  the 
good  of  the  state,  for  two  reasons:  On  account  of  the  pay- 
ments which  it  must  make  to  guarantee  the  interest  and  on 
account  of  the  needs  of  its  own  lines,  whose  working  is  so 
very  expensive.    So  there  could  have  been  no  opposition  from 


the  government  to  the  project  which  the  government  has  just 
proposed.  It  is  true  that  the  syndicates  of  agents  have  been 
protesting  against  an  increase  in  rates.  They  are  afraid 
that  the  public  will  not  see  cause  for  such  increases  in  the 
improvements  in  service  and  in  the  advantages  which  have 
been  accorded  to  them  for  several  years.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  expenses  of  this  kind  contribute  heavily  to  the  ex- 
penses of  operation.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  numerous  cases  increases  in  salaries  have  raised  the  cost 
of  production  and  oblige  the  employer  to  raise  the  selling 
prices.  To  argue  the  contrary  would  be  a  sophism  of  the 
kind  that  one  can  read  into  the  professions  of  political  can- 
didates who  have  recently  been  promising  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  officeholders  and  reductions  of  taxes  to  the  tax- 
payers, all  at  the  same  time. 

Adv.^nce  or  15  Per  Cent  Proposed 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  government  bill  for  raising  rates 
and  see  what  it  consists  of.  The  fundamental  feature  is  very 
simple.  An  increase  of  15  per  cent  would  be  made  in  trans- 
portation rates  on  the  main  lines  and  on  the  two  Paris  belt 
lines,  under  the  following  conditions:  The  increased  rates 
can  exceed  the  maximum  rates  provided  for  in  the  contracts 
and  in  the  special  agreements;  they  will  go  into  effect  on 
each  line  five  days  after  the  modification  has  been  published 
by  means  of  posters.  Packages  sent  by  post  within  the  coun- 
try' are  also  subject  to  the  increase.  The  additional  charges 
on  private  branch  lines  can  exceed  the  maximum  charges 
fixed  by  the  contracts  with  the  public. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  increase  of  15  per  cent? 
M.  Henry  Roy  in  his  report  on  the  subject  presents  a 
graphic  demonstration.  As  for  the  actual  price  of  com- 
modities the  increase  of  IS  per  cent  will  hardly  be  felt.  If 
100  kilograms  be  taken  as  a  unit  of  weight  the  increased 
charge  for  coal  would  amount  to  .095  francs,  for  steel  bars 
.165  francs,  for  rails  .168  francs,  for  superphosphates  .107, 
for  beef  .58  (100  kilos  net),  for  cereals  .15  francs.  Thus, 
on  a  hundred-weight  of  wheat  at  50  francs  the  increase  in 
the  rate  would  be  .003  francs,  or  3  millimes  the  franc. 

Other  calculations  show  that  the  surcharge  for  coal  per 
ton  would  be  only  .92  francs  and  for  commodities  coming 
from  Provence  to  Paris  by  fast  freight  the  increase  would 
i)e  from  1.5  to  2  centimes  per  kilogram.  In  short,  if  a  gen- 
eral average  be  -taken  it  is  evident  that  if  the  average  rate 
per  kilometric  ton  in  1912  was  4.20  centimes,  the  addition 
of  15  per  cent  brings  it  to  4.83  centimes.  Up  to  1886  the 
charge  was  hardly  ever  below  6  centimes,  and  in  1897  tlie 
rate  was  at  the  point  to  which  we  are  returning  by  the  pres- 
ent reform. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  com- 
panies toward  the  .state  there  are  additional  conditions  con- 
cerning the  increased  rate  in  the  agreement  which  is  ap- 
pended to  the  proposed  law. 

Naturally,  this  agreement  repeats  that  arrangement  of  the 
first  article  of  the  project  which  has  to  do  with  the  15  per 
cent  increase.  The  proceeds  of  the  increase  ought  to  permit 
the  state  lines  to  meet  their  financial  obligations  as  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  July  13,  1911.  The  same  will  be  true 
for  the  concessionary  lines  as  regards,  first,  the  matter  of 
interest  on  bonds,  dividends  on  stock,  amortization,  and  sec- 
ond, the  payment  of  their  debt. 

While  hostilities  are  going  on  and  in  the  year  which  fol- 
lows their  cessation  a  fund  will  be  made  of  the  total  increase 
in  the  income  of  the  companies  which  accept  the  agreement. 
This  fund  will  be  distributed  according  to  the  following 
plan:  The  operating  ratio  of  each  company  in  1913,  the 
latest  normal  year,  will  be  taken  as  a  base.  The  excess  of 
expenses  for  each  year  above  the  ratio  of  1913  will  be  as- 
certained for  each  company  and  the  capital  fund  will  be  dis- 
tributed proportionately  to  that  excess  for  each  one  of 
thorn. 

This  system  of  mutuality  will  cease  after  the  period  of 
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time  indicated  above.  Each  line  will  then  retain  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  increase  which  it  collects  and  these  proceeds  will 
serve  to  cover  the  deficits  of  the  line  and  to  pay  off,  if  they 
are  sufficient,  the  debt  to  the  state  owed  by  each  line  through 
the  guaranty  of  interest.  This  debt  once  entirely  paid  off, 
the  line  will  keep  only  three-tenths  of  the  excess  produced 
by  the  increase  and  the  other  seven-tenths  will  be  distributed 
among  the  others  according  to  their  receipts.  The  Northern 
Railway  and  the  Belt  lines  will  not  participate  in  this  distri- 
bution, which  is  already  known  in  railway  history  under  the 
name  of  "deversoir."  These  two  lines  will  retain  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  increase;  they  will  not  turn  them  into  the  com- 
mon fund. 

Provision  for  Future  Reductions  of  Rates 

Provision  has  been  made  for  lowering  the  increased  rates. 
They  will  be  lowered  to  10  per  cent  on  all  the  lines  when, 
after  three  consecutive  years,  two  lines  other  than  the  Belt 
lines  shall  have  had  a  surplus  to  divert  to  other  lines,  and 
tlie  actual  increase  will  be  reduced  to  S  per  cent  if  two  lines 
have  had  surpluses  to  divert  two  other  years  in  like  man- 
ner. Finally,  they  will  be  abolished  if  the  same  condition 
presents  itself  in  two  other  successive  years. 

There  is  a  modification  in  the  clauses  concerning  the  shar- 
ing of  benefits  in  the  agreements  of  1883.  According  to 
these  agreements  the  revenues  of  a  system  remain  with  the 
company  up  to  a  certain  figure  if  the  debts,  in  which  are 
included  the  payments  on  capital  interest  and  liquidation, 
are  paid  off.  If  this  figure  is  exceeded  the  state  shares  with 
the  company.  There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  new  agree- 
ment. As  soon  as  there  is  a  surplus,  after  all  debts  are  paid, 
it  is  to  be  divided  between  the  state  and  the  company.     We 


must  remember  that  the  Northern  Railway  Company  is  not 
in  this  agreement. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  increase  of  15  per  cent? 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  cost  of  commodities  trans- 
ported we  saw  above  that  it  will  not  have  a  perceptible  in- 
fluence on  their  prices,  being  so  small  in  comparison.  Let 
us  note  here  that  in  making  a  uniform  increase  of  rates 
without  changing  the  bases  on  which  they  were  fixed,  the 
operation  of  these  rates  on  prices  remains  the  same  as  be- 
fore, no  exceptional  nor  special  tarification  being  introduced. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  the  increase  on  the  receipts  of 
the  lines,  it  has  been  estimated  that  they  would  amount  to 
.lOO  million  francs.  Now  we  have  seen  above  that  the  def- 
icits in  receipts  reached  591  millions  in  1917,  or  600  mil- 
lions in  round  numbers.  This  increase  of  IS  per  cent  is 
then  absolutely  insufficient  during  the  war.  It  has  not  even 
been  suggested  that  it  could  cover  the  deficits  of  these  ex- 
ceptional years.  But  in  our  opinion  it  is  not  enough  to  at- 
tain the  desired  result  after  the  war  is  over.  Surely  there 
will  be,  let  us  hope,  a  redoubling  of  economic  activity,  which 
will  increase  business  and  traffic  on  our  railways.  Never- 
theless, we  can  not  ignore  the  fact  that  operating  expenses 
increase  with  the  increase  of  traffic  and  operating  expenses 
will  continue  to  increase  for  many  years  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  So  one  must  be  somewhat  sceptical  of  the 
optimistic  views  of  the  results  of  this  increase  of  rates.  In 
the  previous  agreements  too  much  has  been  expected  from 
future  developments,  and  here  again  in  the  present  circum- 
stances it  seems  that  too  much  confidence  is  being  felt. 
However,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  question  of  rail- 
roads on  larger  grounds  after  the  war,  for  too  many  financial 
problems  will  then  force  us  to  do  so. 


Immediate  Relief  Recommended  for  the  Railroads 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Sends  Special   Message 
to  Congress.     Commissioner  McChord  for  Radical  Action 


DECLARING  that  absolute  unification  in  the  operation 
of  the  railroads  during  the  war  is  indispensable  to 
their  fullest  utilization  for  the  national  defense  and 
welfare,  and  that  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  was  not  de- 
signed to  meet  such  an  abnormal  situation  «s  now  exists,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Wednesday  made  public 
a  special  report  to  Congress  recommending  that  unification 
of  the  American  railway  systems  be  effected,  either  by  the 
carriers  themselves,  with  the  assistance  of  the  government,  or 
by  their  operation  by  the  President  as  a  unit  during  the  war, 
with  a  guarantee  of  an  adequate  annual  return.  The  rail- 
roads' proposal  that  their  rates  be  increased  the  commission 
regards  as  an  impracticable  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

"If  the  unification  is  to  be  effected  by  the  carriers,"  says 
the  commission,  "they  should  be  enabled  to  effect  it  in  a  law- 
ful way  by  the  suspension,  during  the  period  of  the  war,  of 
the  operation  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  except  in  respect  of  con- 
solidations or  mergers,  and  of  the  anti-pool  provision  of  the 
commerce  act.  In  addition,  they  should  be  provided  from 
the  government  treasur)'  with  financial  assistance  in  the  fomi 
of  loans,  or  advances  for  capital  purposes,  in  such  amounts, 
on  such  conditions  and  under  such  supervision  of  expendi- 
ture as  may  be  determined  by  appropriate  authority. 

"If  the  other  alternative  be  adopted,"  says  the  report,  "and 
the  president  operates  tlie  railroads  as  a  unit  during  the 
period  of  tlie  war,  there  should  i)e  suitable  guaranty  to  each 
carrier  of  an  adequate  annual  return  for  use  of  the  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  of  its  upkeep  and  maintenance  during  opera- 
tion: with  provision  for  fair  terms  on  which  improvements 
and  betterments,  made  by  the  president  during  the  period 
of   his   operation,    could    be   paid    for   by   the   carrier   upon 


return  to  it  of  the  property  after  expiration  of  that  period." 
Commissioner  iSIcChord  filed  a  .separate  report,  disagree- 
ing with  the  position  of  the  majority  that  unification  may  be 
effected  by  the  carriers  themselves,  and  declaring  that  "the 
supreme  arm  of  governmental  authority  is  essential,"  either 
by  exercise  of  the  president's  aulliority  to  ojierate  the  roads 
or  by  the  creation  of  a  single  governmental  administration 
control. 

In  the  majority  report  the  commission  says:  "The  act  to 
regulate  commerce  requires  the  commission  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  such  recommendations  as  to  additional  legislation  re- 
lating to  regulation  of  commerce  as  the  commission  may  deem 
necessary.  Under  this  mandate  the  commission  submits  the 
following  special  report,  supplementing  its  annual  report, 
with  reference  to  transportation  conditions  as  affecting  and 
aft"ected  by  the  war.  .  .  .  Tlie  railroads  of  the  countr)' 
came  into  being  under  the  stimulus  of  competition:  from  the 
outset  their  operation  and  development  have  been  responsive 
to  a  competition  which  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  industn.'.  T-Iiis  competitive  influence  has  been 
jealously  guarded  and  fostered  by  state  laws  and  constitu- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  federal  law.  The  keenness  of  rivalry 
naturally  drew  to  the  front  tliose  who  were  quick  to  seize 
and  resolute  to  retain  ever>-  point  of  vantage  for  their  respec- 
tive roads.  Terminals,  if  confined  to  the  owner's  exclusive 
use,  were  not  only  of  strategic  importance  but  profit-yielding 
assets.  Out  of  competition  grew  rate  wars,  pooling,  merger?, 
and  consolidation  into  sy.stems:  as  well  as  reixiting  and  other 
preferential  treatment  of  shippers,  which  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  was  primarily  framed  to  prevent. 

"In  that  act  the  congress,  accepting  the  competitive  prin- 
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ciple  as  salutary,  has  thrown  about  it  prohibitions  against 
compacts  for  the  pooling  of  freights  or  divisions  of  earnings 
of  different  and  competing  railroads  and,  while  the  original 
act  is  but  the  nucleus  of  the  act  we  now  administer,  that  pro- 
hibition has  remained  unchanged.  The  original  act  and  the 
successive  amendments  were  alike  framed  in  times  of  peace 
and  for  times  of  peace.  They  looked  to  protection  of  the 
shipper  and  the  public  against  unjust  or  unfair  treatment  by 
the  carrier,  and  not  to  protection  of  the  nation  and  its  com- 
merce in  time  of  war  by  utilization  of  all  the  forces  and  re- 
sources of  its  transportation  systems  to  their  fullest  extent. 

"Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  especially 
since  this  country  was  drawn  into  that  war,  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  unification  in  the  operation  of  our 
railroads  during  the  period  of  conflict  is  indispensable  to 
their  fullest  utilization  for  the  national  defense  and  welfare. 
They  must  be  drawn,  like  the  individual,  from  the  pursuits 
of  peace  and  mobilized  to  win  the  war.  This  unification  can 
be  effected  in  one  of  two  ways,  and  we  see  but  two.  The  first 
is  operation  as  a  unit  by  the  carriers  themselves.  In  the 
effort  along  this  line  initiated  early  in  this  year  they  are  re- 
stricted by  state  and  federal  law;  and  the  idea  is  the  antith- 
esis of  that  which  heretofore  has  controlled  their  activities. 
Their  past  operations  have  been  competitive,  although  since 
the  Hepburn  act,  and  especially  since  the  Mann-Elkins  act, 
the  prescription  by  this  commission  of  reasonable  maximum 
rates  and  charges  for  rail  carriers  subject  to  the  act  and  the 
exercise  of  its  power  to  require  abatement  of  unjust  discrimi- 
nation or  undue  prejudice  have  in  great  degree  restricted 
that  competition  to  the  field  of  service;  but  whether  or  not 
perpetuation  of  the  competitive  influence  is  desirable  under  a 
system  of  governmental  regulation,  it  is  apparent  that  opera- 
tion of  our  railroads  as  a  unit  involves  the  surrender,  by  each 
of  them,  of  exclusive  use  of  terminal  facilities;  surrender,  at 
times,  of  profitable  traffic  to  other  carriers,  and  acceptance 
of  less  profitable  traffic  with  resultant  loss  of  revenue,  wher- 
ever economy  of  movement  or  greater  freedom  from  conges- 
tion would  dictate  that  course  if  the  various  carriers  were  in 
fact  one  system.  The  alternative  is  operation  as  a  unit  by 
the  president  during  the  period  of  the  war,  as  a  war  measure, 
under  the  war  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution  and 
those  powers  which  have  been  or  may  be  conferred  by  the 
congress. 

"As  bearing  upon  the  alternatives  thus  stated  it  w'ill  be 
recalled  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  1914,  the 
traftic  offered  to  and  moved  by  the  railroads  has  increased 
enormously.  Prior  thereto  there  had  been  occasional  periods 
of  car  shortage,  usually  restricted  in  territor}';  but  it  may  be 
said  that  from  1907  down  to  1916  the  number  of  cars  in  the 
country  exceeded  the  demand.  This  subject  is  treated  in  our 
annual  report.  The  sudden,  unforeseen  and  unprecedented 
demand  for  transportation  occasioned  by  the  war  placed  a 
strain  upon  the  facilities  and  equipments  of  the  railroads 
which  they  were  not  and  are  not  prepared  to  meet.  There 
was  created  a  need  for  immediate  and  extensive  additions  to 
existing  facilities  and  equipment.  This  need  is  coincident 
with  demands  upon  capital,  as  well  as  upon  labor,  manu- 
facturers and  natural  resources,  such  as  we  have  never  before 
known.  Important  additions  and  betterments  will  require 
new  capital. 

"The  railroads  propose  essentially  that  we  allow  increases 
in  freight  rates  of  such  magnitude  that  their  increased  earn- 
ings will  attract  investors,  by  dividends  declared  or  by  the 
prospect  of  dividends,  in  competition  with  securities  issued 
by  federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments,  public  utility 
corporations,  and  industries  organized  and  operating  primar- 
ily for  gain  as  distinguished  from  public  service.  Some  of 
the  latter  have  yielded  large  profits  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

"An  attempt  to  secure  new  capital  would  come  at  a  time 
when  the  rising  cost  of  living  has  made  it  difficult  for  those 
•dependent  for  support  upon  their  earnings  to  meet  their  cur- 


rent expenses;  after  the  absorption  by  American  capital  of 
two-thirds  of  the  American  securities  owned  abroad  prior  to 
August  1,  1914,  the  railroad  securities  returned  to  this  country 
alone  amounting  to  from  $1,700,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000; 
after  financing  in  this  country  of  loans  to  our  present  Allies, 
and  after  subscriptions  for  almost  $6,000,000,000  for  Lib- 
erty Loan  bonds.  Even  if  the  railroads  have  more  money, 
the  immediate  construction  of  necessary  facilities  and  equip- 
ment could  not  readily  be  effected. 

"Labor  is  scarce  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  is 
mounting.  Car  and  locomotive  builders  are  largely  engaged 
in  producing  equipment  needed  abroad,  both  by  our  Allies 
and  by  our  own  forces.  The  steel  and  other  materials  needed 
for  such  construction,  as  well  as  the  labor,  are  also  needed 
in  other  phases  of  the  conflict.  Under  such  conditions  and 
pending  the  acquisition  of  such  additional  facilities  and 
equipment  it  is  indispensable  that  those  now  in  existence 
should  be  used  to  their  fullest  capacity;  primarily  for  the 
uses  which  are  most  vitally  needed  for  the  country's  defense 
and  welfare,  but  without  unnecessan.-  hindrance  to  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  our  people,  upon  which  their  ability 
to  contribute  toward  the  success  of  the  war  so  largely  de- 
pends. 

"The  act  to  regulate  commerce  was  not  enacted  to  meet  such 
a  situation.  The  earners  have  the  right  to  demand  at  our 
hands,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  approve,  just  and  reasonable 
rates  sufficient  to  yield  fair  returns  upon  the  value  of  the 
property  devoted  to  public  use  after  necessary  expenditures 
for  wages,  fuel  and  supplies,  reasonable  expenditures  for 
maintenance,  renewals  and  betterments  properly  chargeable 
to  operating  expenses,  and  appropriate  depreciation.  Meas- 
ured in  dollars,  the  gross  revenues  of  the  carriers  during  the 
past  and  current  fiscal  years  exceed  any  in  their  history',  but 
what  the  dollar  will  buy  in  labor,  material,  and  supplies  is 
substantially  less. 

."We  are  sensible  of  the  vital  and  imperative  need  of  the 
hour  that  our  railroads  shall  not  be  permitted  to  become  less 
efficient  or  less  sufficient.  We  realize  the  gravity  of  a 
serious  breakdown  of  our  transportation  facilities.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  this  breakdown  would  be  permitted  if  it  could 
be  prevented.  Increased  charges  for  carriage,  if  found  nec- 
essary to  take  care  of  unavoidable  increases  in  operating  ex- 
penses, would  not  at  this  time  bring  new  capital  on  reason- 
able terms  in  important  sums.  In  our  opinion  the  situation 
does  not  permit  of -temporizing.  All  energies  must  be  de- 
voted to  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  to 
that  end  it  is  necessary  that  our  transportation  systems  be 
placed  and  kept  on  the  plane  of  highest  efficiency.  This  is 
only  assured  through  unification  of  their  operation  during 
the  period  of  the  war. 

"The  regulation  of  security  issues  of  common  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  should  be  vested  in  some  ap- 
propriate body,  as  has  been  recommended  in  our  annual  re- 
ports. The  rights  of  shippers  for  reasonable  rates  and  non- 
discriminatory service  under  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission  need  not  be  seriously  interfered  with  by  such  uni- 
fied control.  Some  elastic  provisions  for  establishment  of 
througli  routes  would  probably  be  needed." 

Commissioner  ]\IcChord,  in  his  separate  report,  says  that 
the  railroads'  war  board  is  the  fifth  committee  which  the 
railroads  have  had  in  ^^'ashington  to  deal  with  the  transpor- 
tation situation  since  November,  1916.  He  does  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  the  carriers'  committee  has  not 
accomplished  results,  but  he  is  led  to  the  belief  that  no  vol- 
untary committee  can  accomplish  what  the  situation  demands. 
The  unification  needed,  he  says,  is  the  unification  of  the 
present  diversified  governmental  control.  If  the  president 
does  not  elect  to  take  over  the  roads,  the  authority  now  vested 
in  the  several  governmental  agencies  should  be  centralized 
by  act  of  congress. 

Commissioner  McChord's  minority  report  will  be  published 
in  full  next  week. 


General    News    Department 


II 

The  members  and  employees  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission have  subscribed  funds  to  present  two  ambulances  to  the 
Red  Cross. 

The  telegraphers  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  have  had  their 
pay  raised  about  6  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  1,000  employees  share 
in  this  increase. 

W.  G.  Brantley,  counsel  for  the  Southern  group,  Presidents' 
Conference  Committee  on  Valuation,  has  filed  a  brief  and  argu- 
ment of  737  pages  in  support  of  the  protest  of  the  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham &  Atlantic  against  the  tentative  valuation  of  its 
property  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  Great  Northern  has  purchased  from  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  all  telegraph  lines  along  its  right-of-way 
which  it  had  not  already  owned,  amounting  to  about  3,385  miles 
of  pole  lines.  The  Western  Union  has  made  a  new  contract  with 
the  railroad  under  which  it  will  continue  to  operate  over  the 
Great  Northern  lines. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a  hearing 
at  Washington  on  January  4  on  the  application  of  certain  com- 
panies for  a  further  extension  of  the  period  within  which  rail- 
roads shall  be  required  to  comply  with  the  provision  of  section  3 
of  the  safety  appliance  act  of  April  14,  1910,  with  respect  to  the 
equipment  of  freight  cars. 

Gold  medals  bearing  the  Southern  Pacific  safety  emblem  and 
suitably  engraved  were  awarded  recently  to  the  six  employees 
of  each  division  and  in  each  general  shop  of  the  Pacific  system 
who,  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  did  the  most  in  fur- 
therance of  safety  work.  C.  H.  Rippon,  piecework  inspector  of 
the  Sacramento  general  shops,  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  the 
second  successive  time. 

So  far,  193  employees  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  have  enlisted  in  the  army  or  navy,  while  1,449  others  arc 
subject  to  draft.  Of  the  enlisted  men,  there  is  one  each  from 
the  executive,  the  legal  and  the  purchasing  department;  five 
from  the  traffic,  12  from  the  accounting  and  170  from  the  op- 
erating department :  two  from  the  agricultural  department  and 
one  from  the  department  of  safety. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  recentjy  made  extensive 
additions  to  its  telegraph  lines,  including  a  copper  wire  circuit 
from  Houston,  Tex.,  to  El  Paso;  but  in  connection  with  the 
announcement  of  this  improvement,  the  company's  monthly  cir- 
cular to  station  agents  reiterates  the  injunction  that  telegrams 
should  be  made  as  short  as  possible,  and  that  the  wires  should 
not  be  used  for  communications  which  can  be  sent  by  letter. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Magazine,  with  its  December  number,  issues 
a  22-page  supplement  containing  the  names  of  all  of  the  974 
employees  of  the  company  now  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  other 
war  service.  With  each  name  is  given  the  man's  residence,  his 
railroad  occupation  and  whether  he  is  serving  in  the  army  or  the 
navy.  The  cover  of  the  supplement  is  in  three  colors,  red,  white 
and  blue,  and  bears  a  representation  of  a  service  flag  containing 
974  stars. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Railroads'  War  Board,  has  directed  that  the  rate  of  60  cents  a 
day  on  interchanged  freight  cars,  which  would  expire  by  limita- 
tion on  January  1,  be  extended  to  February  28.  The  commission 
has  also  ordered  the  cancellation  of  car  service  rule  4,  which 
provides  that  an  empty  car,  at  a  junction  point  with  its  home 
road,  must  be  delivered  to  that  road,  at  that  point,  either  loaded 
or  empty. 

Action  was  taken  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  on 
December  3  to  provide  ?n  increased  supply  of  coal  cars  and  an 
increased  supply  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  Southern  Railway 
and  its  operated  lines.  The  order  provides  that  coal  operators 
under  contract  to  the  Southern  and  its  operated  companies  shall 


fill  the  fuel  contract  requirements,  in  so  far  as  possible,  in  equal 
daily  quantities.  Orders  of  this  character  in  favor  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  were  noted  last  week,  page  1007. 


Newlands  Hearing   Postponed 

The  hearing  before  the  Newlands  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  announced  to  be  held  at  Washington  on 
December  4,  has  been  postponed  at  least  until  December  10. 

Southern  Pacific  Starts  Fire  Proteclion  Campaign 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  launching  a  vigorous  campaign  of  fire 
protection  throughout  its  system,  and  the  45,000  employees  are 
being  asked  to  spread  the  gospel  among  shippers,  warehousemen 
and  others.  General  Manager  W.  R.  Scott  in  a  circular  says : 
"The  responsibility  of  feeding  not  only  ourselves,  but  our  allies, 
rests  largely  upon  this  nation.  .As  all  the  materials,  supplies  and 
food-stuffs  necessary  for  our  domestic  use,  the  use  of  our  armies 
and  our  navy_must  I)e  transported  over  our  railways,  the  neces- 
sity for  fire  protection  becomes  a  patriotic  duty.  No  amount  of 
insurance  can  replace  food  and  materials  that  are  destroyed." 

Industrial  Unrest  in  Great  Britain 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  has  issued  a 
bulletin.  No.  237,  giving  a  reprint  of  the  report  of  the  British 
Commission  of  Inquiry  Into  Industrial  Unrest.  The  report  is 
presented  in  eight  sections,  showing  the  results  of  inquiries  in 
eight  separate  districts  of  Great  Britain.  The  reports  for  all  the 
districts  emphasize  as  the  leading  cause  of  industrial  unrest  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  disproportionately  to 
the  advance  in  wages  and  that  food  distribution  is  unequal.  An- 
other cause  regarded  as  particularly  serious  is  the  restriction  of 
personal  freedom  under  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts,  by  which 
workmen  have  been  tied  up  to  particular  factories  and.  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  wages  in  proportion  to  their  skill ;  in  many  cases 
the  skilled  man's  wages  were  less  than  those  of  the  unskilled. 
Dilution  ot  labor  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Government,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  surrender  of  trade-union  customs  and  the  fear  that 
promises  regarding  the  restoration  of  pre-war  conditions  will 
not  be  kept,  are  mentioned.  All  the  reports  refer  to  the  lack  of 
co-ordination  between  Government  departments  in  dealing  with 
labor.  Mention  is  also  made  of  lack  of  proper  organization 
among  the  unions,  inconsiderate  treatment  of  women  as  regards 
wages,  delay  in  granting  pensions  to  soldiers,  and  inadequacy  of 
compensation  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 


Optimism  at  Ottawa 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  of  Canada,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Canadian  Railway  Association,  is  quoted  as  .declaring  that  the 
Canadian  railways  have  made  a  reduction  of  over  10,000,000 
passenger  train  miles  (per  annum"),  which  is  a  greater  propor- 
tionate reduction  than  has  been  made  in  the  L'nited  States. 

The  association  further  states  that  "Canada  is  today  getting 
the  best  and  cheapest  railway  service  in  the  western  world ;  in 
spite  of  car  shortage  created  by  the  abnormal  balance  of  south- 
bound over  north-bound  traffic,  in  spite  of  war  requirements, 
higher  labor  charges,  the  necessity  of  importing  coal  for  engines 
and  the  lower  efficiency  of  the  coal  due  to  lower  winter  tem- 
peratures in  Canada,  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency 
reached  in  the  operation  of  the  Canadian  railways  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  New  World. 

"Car  shortage  is  being  reduced  day  by  day.  The  percentage  of 
freight  cars  out  of  service  for  repairs  in  Canada  is  lower  than 
the  percentage  on  L^nited  States  roads  and  the  average  cost  to 
the  Canadian  traveler  or  shipper  is  less. 

"For  the  year  ending  June  13,  1916,  the  charge  for  moving  an 
average  ton  of  freight  one  mile  in  the  United  States  was  7.16 
mills.     In  Canada  it  was  6.53  mills.     In  the  United  States  the 
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average  passenger  mile  cost  the  passenger  2.006  cents  and  in 
Canada  it  cost  him  1.954  cents.  At  the  same  time  the  Canadian 
railroads  paid  more  for  labor  than  any  of  the  other  roads  on  this 
continent." 


Railway   Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund 

Fifteen  more  supply  companies  have  made  contributions  to 
the  tobacco  fund  for  the  American  railway  engineers  who  have 
been  making  history  for  themselves  this  last  week  in  France. 
The  following  list  brings  the  total  to  date  on  Tuesday  noon : 

American  Arch  Co.,  New   York   (to  cover  15  months) $150.00 

Chambers  Valve  Co.,  New  York $5  a  month 

Elliott  Frog  &  Switch  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111 10  a  month 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago 10  a  month 

Joliet  Railway  Supply  Co.,   Chicago 10  a  month 

Keritc  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York 10  a  month 

Keystone  Grinder  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 10  a  month 

Laas  &  Sponenburg  Co.,  Chicago 10  a  month 

Laconia  Car   Co.,    Laconia,   N.   H 10  a  month 

C.   F.   Massey  Co.,   Chicago 10  a  month 

Ottenhcimer  &  Co.,  Chicago 10  a  month 

Republic  Rubber  Co.,  New  Y'ork 10  a  month 

Steel  Car  Forge  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 10  a  month 

Union  Draft  Gear  Co.,  Chicago   (to  cover  6  months) $60.00 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 10  a  month 


Public  Ownership  Conference  at  Chicago 

Resolutions  demanding  the  immediate  public  ownership  and 
control  by  the  federal  government  of  the  railroads,  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  and  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  of  the 
nation  were  passed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  National  Public 
Ownership  Conference  held  at  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  last 
week.  The  members  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  included 
David  J.  Lewis  of  the  federal  tariff  commission,  J.  W.  Brown 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  .America,  Frank  C.  Perkins  of 
Buffalo,  John  C.  Kennedy,  socialist  alderman,  Chicago,  and 
Homer  Talbot,  secretary  of  the  League  of  Kansas  Municipalities. 
Prof.  Charles  Zueblin  was  the  chief  speaker  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railways,  although  he  said  that  existing 
conditions  make  it  undesirable  even  to  discuss  the  question  of 
government  ownership  at  this  time.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
organization  and  unification  to  win  the  war  for  democracy,  at 
the  same  tiine  criticizing  all  concerned  for  not  having  made  the 
railroads  public   property  long  since. 


Railroad  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Men  Organize  for 
Service  in  France 

Two  battalions  are  now  being  organized  at  the  Consumers' 
building,  Chicago,  for  service  in  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
departments  of  the  railroads  now  being  operated  by  American 
railway  regiments  in  F'rance.  The  recruiting  is  being  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Leonard  B.  Wildman,  of  the 
signal  corps  of  the  regular  army.  Each  battalion  will  have  the 
following  organization:  (1)  One  major  (superintendent  of  tele- 
graph) ;  first  lieutenant,  adjutant  (assistant  superintendent  and 
chairman  of  discipline  board)  ;  first  sergeant,  acting  sergeant 
major  (chief  clerk  of  office)  ;  three  privates,  attached  to  head- 
quarters as  orderlies  and  drivers  (junior  clerks  and  messengers). 
(2)  Supply  detachment — one  first  lieutenant,  supply  officer  (elec- 
trical engineer  in  charge  of  supplies)  ;  one  sergeant,  battalion 
supply  sergeant  (supplies  accountant)  ;  four  privates,  first  class, 
clerks  and  drivers.  (3)  Two  telegraph  companies,  each  of  which 
will  be  organized  as  follows:  One  captain  (division  operator); 
two  first  lieuteriants  (assistant  division  operators)  ;  two  master 
signal  electricians  (one  wire  chief  and  one  supervisor  of  signals)  ; 
seven  sergeants,  first  class  (four  train  despatchers,  one  foreman 
telegraph  and  telephone  linemen  and  mainlainers,  one  foreman  of 
signals,  one  instructor  and  examiner  of  train  rules)  ;  11  sergeants 
(seven  in  charge  of  more  important  towers  and  offices;  two  as- 
sistant foremen  telegraph  and  telephone  linemen  and  maintainers ; 
two  assistant  foremen  of  signals)  ;  17  corporals  (nine  towermen 
and  operators,  three  telegraph  and  telephone  maintainers,  five 
signal  maintainers);  two  cooks;  one  horseshoer  (mechanic);  48 
privates,  first  class  (33  telegraphers,  six  telegraph  linemen  and 
maintainers,  eight  signal  maintainers,  one  barber)  ;  12  privates 
(five  telegraphers,  four  telegraph  linemen  and  maintainers,  three 
signal  maintainers). 

The  two  battalions  now  being  organized  in  Chicago  are  headed 
by  Major  Frank  W.  Sherwood,  for  19  years  in  military  service, 
and  at  one  time  manager  and  wire  chief  on  the  Western  Union 


Telegraph  Company  and  an  operator  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  and  by  Major  P.  Kirk  Pierce,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Pere  Marquette.  The  roster 
of  the  officers  of  the  415th  railway  telegraph  battalion,  which  is 
under  Major  Sherwood's  command,  is  as  follows:  First  lieu- 
tenant, l'^.  M.  Harding,  adjutant,  banker  at  Chicago  and  formerly 
agent  of  the  Texas  Company  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  first  lieutenant, 
A.  E.  Manheimer,  supply  officer;  captain,  William  H.  Mann,  for 
the  past  nine  years  with  Ware  &  Leland,  grain  and  stock  brokers, 
(Chicago  and  New  York,  and  with  previous  telegraph  experience 
with  the  Western  Union,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  other 
roads;  first  lieutenant,  Charles  H.  Martin,  electrician  and  general 
wire  chief,  Chicago  &  North  Western;  first  lieutenant,  Charles 
S.  Pack,  train  despatcher,  Illinois  Central ;  captain,  M.  .-K.  Loosley, 
electrical  engineer,  with  19  years'  army  experience  ;  first  lieutenant, 
G.  Z.  Flanders,  trainmaster  on  the  Wisconsin  division  on  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western;  first  lieutenant,  Robert  M.  Phinney, 
assistant  engineer,  signal  department,  Chicago  &  North  Western. 
The  complement  of  officers  of  the  416th  railway  telegraph  bat- 
talion, under  the  command  of  Major  Pierce,  has  not  yet  been 
filled.  Two  similar  battalions  are  now  being  organized  in 
New  York. 


Trainmen's  Demand  lor  Higher  Wages 

The  brotherhoods  of  conductors  and  of  brakemen  on  December 
1  presented  their  request  for  a  general  increase  of  wages  to  all 
of  the  railroads  throughout  the  country  in  accordance  with  the 
previotts  announcement  in  the  newspapers.  The  proposed  rates 
for  passenger  trainmen  are  as  follows : 

On  runs  of  155  miles  or  less  per  day:  Conductors,  not  less 
than  3.5  cents  a  mile,  $5.43  a  day,  or  $162.90  a  month.  Ticket 
collectors,  not  less  than  3  cents  a  mile,  $4.65  a  day,  or  $139.50  a 
month.  Baggage  electricians,  not  less  than  2.9  cents  a  mile, 
$4.50  a  day,  or  $135  a  month.  Baggagemen,  not  less  than  2.5 
cents  a  mile,  $3.88  a  day,  or  $116.40  a  month.  Flagmen  and 
brakemen,  not  less  than  2.33  cents  a  mile,  $3.61  a  day,  or  $108.30  a 
month. 

The  schedule  contains  the  usual  provisions  for  short  runs, 
overtime,  etc.,  overtime  in  all  passenger  service  to  be  not  less 
per  liour  than  one-eighth  of  the  daily  rate. 

The  proposed  rates  for  freight  service  are  as  follows : 

"Through  and  irregular  freight,  snow  plough  and  circus  trains : 
Conductors,  .053  a  mile :  ffagmen  and  brakemen,  .0381  a  mile. 
For  yard  crews,  the  rates  contain  the  usual  differences  for  night 
work,  and  are :  Conductors  or  foremen,  $5.30  a  day  and  $5.50  a 
night.  Brakemen  or  helpers,  $5  a  day  and  $5.20  a  night.  Eight 
hours  or  less  to  constitute  a  day's  work;  overtime  pro  rata; 
actual  minutes  to  be  counted." 

Electric  Roads  Organize  to  Handle  Freight 

At  the  suggestion  of  Daniel  Willard  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  urging  the  complete  co-operation  of  all  transportation 
agencies  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  American  Electric 
Railway  War  Board,  recently  organized,  is  planning  to  assist  the 
steam  railroads  in  the  movement  of  freight.  It  is  believed  that 
the  existing  facilities  of  the  40,000  miles  of  electric  roads  in  the 
country  can  be  used  ;  dvantageously  as  auxiliaries  to  the  steam 
lines. 

A  sub-committee  on  traffic  and  transportation  has  been  ap- 
pointed, with  a  member  representing  each  state,  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  the  electric  lines  as  freight  carriers.  B.  I. 
Budd,  president  of  the  Chicago,  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee  and 
the  Chicago  Elevated  Railways  and  chairman  of  this  committee, 
states  that  the  electric  roads  will  be  of  service  (1)  in  moving 
light  merchandise  and  foodstuffs  in  and  out  of  large  cities  for 
distances  of  from  50  to  100  miles;  (2)  in  moving  freight  around 
congested  terminals  either  in  combination  with  steam  roads  or 
with  other  electric  lines;  (3)  by  relieving  the  steam  lines  of  more 
short  haul  passenger  traffic,  thereby  releasing  engines  and  cars 
for  the  movement  of  freight  on  the  steam  lines.  Electric  roads 
in  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  ^^'isconsin  and  Michigan  have  already 
federated  into  a  Central  Electric  Freight  .-\ssociation  which  is 
assembling  statistics  with  reference  to  connections,  clearances, 
rolling  stock,  rates  and  routes,  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
freight  from  one  line  to  another.  The  .American  Electric  Rail- 
ways' War  Board  will  have  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Railroads' 
War  Board  in  the  near  future  to  determine  how  the  two  classes 
of  carriers  shall  co-operate  in  handling  freight  traffic. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Chicago,  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee  is 
interchanging  freight  daily  with  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  at 
Rondout,  111.  The  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  South  Bend  is  han- 
dling through  freight  business  between  Chicago  and  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  daily,  a  distance  of  about  85  miles.  Arrangements  have 
ricentiy  been  perfected  for  the  movement  of  freight  from 
Chicago  to  Rockford,  111.,  about  100  miles,  over  the  Aurora, 
Elgin  &  Chicago,  the  Elgin  &  Belvidere  and  the  Rockford  & 
Interurban.  Illustrative  of  the  service  which  the  electric  lines 
arc  able  to  give,  freight  loaded  at  Chicago  in  the  evening  arrives 
at  Indianapolis  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock.  Through  freight 
and  passenger  services  are  now  in  operation  between  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  about  235  miles;  between  Detroit 
and  Dayton,  Ohio,  about  220  miles ;  between  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Lima,  about  ISO  miles;  and  between  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Cincinnati, 
about  250  miles.  The  longest  through  freight  and  passenger  line 
in  this  territory  is  between  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  about  325  miles,  which  the  passenger  trains  cover  in  11 
hours. 

The  rates  for  freight  on  the  electric  roads  are  generally  higher 
than  those  on  the  steam  roads  because  the  electric  lines  are  not 
built  or  equipped  to  handle  freight  as  economically  as  are  the 
steam  roads. 

Shop  Crafts  Federate  to  Press  Demands 

The  various  shop  crafts  on  the  railroads  north,  south  and  west 
of  Chicago,  including  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Wabash,  have  federated 
into  one  body  and  have  distributed  ballots  among  the  members 
to  determine  what  action  shall  be  taken  on  the  following  proposed 
demands:  (1)  $5  for  a  day  of  8  hours  for  machinists,  black- 
smiths, boilermakers,  sheet  metal  workers  and  electricians ;  (2) 
$4.50  per  day  of  8  hours  for  car  men,  including  pattern  makers, 
cabinet  makers,  coach  and  locomotive  carpenters,  upholsterers, 
painters,  varnishers,  letterers  and  mill  machine  operators  in 
planing  mills ;  (3)  $3.50  per  day  of  8  hours  for  the  first  6  months 
and  $4  thereafter  for  all  other  car  men;  (4)  $3.50  per  day  of  8 
hours  for  helpers  in  all  crafts;  (5)  for  regular  apprentices,  20 
cents  an  hour  for  the  first  six  months  and  an  increase  of  2H 
cents  per  hour  for  each  six  months  thereafter  for  the  first  three 
years,  a  5-cent  an  hour  increase  for  the  first  6  months  of  the 
fourth  year  and  7'/2  cents  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  fourth 
year;  (6)  helper  apprentices  to  start  at  the  minimum  wage  for 
helpers  for  the  first  6  months  and  to  receive  an  increase  of  2^/^ 
cents  per  hour  for  each  six  months  until  the  time  of  apprentice- 
ship has  been  served;  (7)  foremen  and  men  employed  by  the 
month  to  receive  a  minimum  increase  of  $20  a  month. 

No  member  of  a  shop  craft  is  to  receive  an  increase  of  less 
than  10  cents  an  hour  except  apprentices.  The  ballots  are  re- 
turnable by  December  10  and  a  general  meeting  of  the  federation 
will  be  held  on  January  4,  1918. 


arations  for  the  proposed  changes  and  which,  by  the  agreement 
that  was  made  with  the  city,  was  to  increase  its  investments  in 
property  in  the  city  by  some  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  is  expected 
to  oppose,  in  the  courts,  the  attempt  of  the  state  authorities  to 
modify  what  has  been  understood  to  be  a  perpetual  franchise. 


N.  Y.  C.  Freight  Tracks  in  New  York  City 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  first  district, 
has  begun  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
line  of  the  New  York  Central  on  the  west  side  of  New  York 
City  from  Spuyten  Duyvil  southward  to  Canal  street,  about 
12  miles,  with  a  view  to  ordering  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  tracks  at  all  points  where  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of 
street  traffic. 

Certain  powers  of  the  New  York  City  government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regulation  of  these  tracks  ceased  on  December  1  by 
virtue  of  an  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature;  and  the  elaborate 
plan  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  changes,  involving  many 
millions  of  dollars,  which  was  agreed  upon  between  the  city 
U'lvcrnment  and  the  railroad  company,  after  several  years'  costly 
studies  and  negotiations,  is  now,  by  this  action  of  the  legislature, 
virtually  rejected. 

In  this  rejection  the  legislature  carries  out  the  wishes  of  cer- 
tain interests  in  the  city,  opposed  to  the  city  government,  whose 
aim  it  is  to  deprive  the  railroad  company  of  certain  rights  in  its 
roadbed  which  it  has  possessed  for  seventy  years ;  and  to  so 
limit  any  grants  which  the  city  may  make,  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  changes,  that  no  right  of  way  on  or  over  public  property 
shall  be  held  by  the  railroad  company  except  on  condition  that 
the  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  subject  to  readjustment  every 
25  years. 

The  railroad  company,  which,  at  great  expense,  had  made  prep- 


Interline  Way  Billing 

The  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Ac- 
counting Officers  has  issued  a  circular  dated  December  4  in  part 
as  follows : 

This  association,  through  its  appropriate  committees  and 
through  the  individual  efforts  of  some  of  its  members,  has  for 
years  past  strenuously  advocated  the  general  adoption  of  through 
interline  waybilling. 

That  the  action  taken  by  you  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion has  borne  fruit  is  evidenced  in  bulletin  No.  42  issued  by  that 
executive  committee  [the  War  Board]  in  which  an  appeal  to 
increase  the  efiiciency  of  the  railroads  is  made.  From  it  I  qujte 
the  following: 

"Start  a  systematic,  vigorous  campaign  to  provide  universal 
interline  waybilling,  a  study  of  the  operation  of  which  on  one 
large  system  convinces  us  will  result  not  only  in  a  large  money 
saving,  but  in  saving  12  to  18  hours'  time  on  cars  and  the  con- 
tinuous services  of  one  switch  engine,  handling  setb.icks  account 
'no  billing,'  at  each  representative  terminal." 

The  part  the  accounting  officer  can  and  should  take  in  this 
campaign  is  of  prime  importance  and  I  am  quite  sure  if  we  will 
carefully  prepare,  based  on  data  obtainable  from  division  super- 
intendents and  other  ofticers  as  well  as  that  available  in  our  own 
offices,  estimates  of  the  possible  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
the  proposed  innovation,  the  results  would  go  a  long  way  in 
making  universal  interline  waybilling  a  possibility. 

Let  me  suggest  that  we,  each  of  us,  endeavor  to  ascertain  esti- 
mates of  what  results  would  follow  if  all  intermediate  inter-road 
rebilling  were  abolished.    Such  estimates  should  show : 

(  1  )    Clerical  costs  saved  at  agencies. 

(2)  Approximate  saving  in  car  days,  because  of  ability  to 
move  cars  in  continuous  movements. 

(3)  Approximate  saving  in  switching  costs  by  reason  of  dis- 
continuance of  double  movement  of  cars  awaiting  revenue  way- 
billing. 

(4)  Overcharges  are  generally  reclaimed.  If  they  occur  can 
we  not  assume  that  there  are  an  equal  amount  of  undetermined 
undercharges  and  would  not  universal  interline  waybilling  avoid 
many  such?     If  yes, 

(a)  \\  hat  saving  would  be  eflfected  by  eliminated  undetermined 
undercharges? 

(b)  Could  you  reduce  freight  agency  cost?    If  so,  how  much? 

(c)  What  effect  would  such  waybilling  have  on  loss  and 
damage  claims?  Are  not  losses  occasioned  by  errors  made  in 
rebilling? 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  things  we  can  look  into;  there 
may  be  others. 

After  making  your  estimates,  advise  your  chief  executive  and 
your  traffic  officer  of  them. 


Railroads  Not  Only  Industry  Pressed  by  War  Demands 
In  an  address  before  the  Peoria  (111.)  Transportation  Club  on 
December  5.  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
\\  estern  and  chairman  of  the  Central  Department  Committee  of 
the  Railroads'  War  Board,  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  freight 
situation  is  just  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  railroads  as  to  the 
shippers.  During  90  per  cent  of  the  time  between  the  years  1507 
and  1916  there  were  surpluses  of  freight  cars  ranging  as  high  as 
400.000  cars,  and  as  late  as  August,  1915,  the  surplus  was  250,000 
cars.  When  our  own  country  became  involved  in  war  the  rail- 
road managers  immediately  realized  that  there  would  be  thrust 
upon  them  a  gigantic  task  and  they  took  heroic  steps  to  meet  the 
issue  by  forming  the  Railroads'  War  Board  and  co-ordinating 
their  efforts,  with  what  wonderful  results  is  well  known.  Con- 
tinuing, he  said : 

"Some  people  think  the  results  accomplished  by  the  railroads 
under  this  one  directing  body  an  argument  for  government 
ownership,  but  the  vast  transportation  interests  of  this  country 
could  have  done  no  more  nor  accomplished  any  more  efficient 
results  if  they  were  owned  by  the  government,  or  by  anybody 
else.     Furthermore,  our  government  at  this  time  has  plenty  of 
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vast  problems  to  solve  without  adding  the  transportation  system 
to  its  burden. 

"The  railroads  are  not  the  only  industry  in  the  country  that 
cannot  meet  the  demands  on  it.  The  farmer  cannot  produce  all 
the  grain  and  livestock  needed  to  feed  our  people  and  our  allies. 
The  mines  are  not  pt-oducing  all  the  coal  required.  The  steel 
industry's  output  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  from  the  govern- 
ment and  private  concerns ;  the  railroads  are  obliged  to  get  along 
without  rails,  cars  and  locomotives  which  ihey  greatly  need.  .  .  ." 

A  Railroad  President's  Experiences 

The  New  York  American  prints  a  column  interview  with 
Charles  S.  Mellen,  former  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  in  which  Mr.  Mellen  gives  his  views  on 
government  ownership  of  railroads  and  other  things.  He  says 
that  the  managers  of  roads,  the  employees,  the  public  and  the 
stockholders  are  all  dissatisfied.  All  have  just  grievances,  and 
there  is  no  possible  solution  except  government  ownership. 
Continuing,  he  said : 

"Railroad  employees  are  entitled  to  more  pay.  Advances  in 
wages  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increases  in  the  cost  of 
necessities.  It  is  going  to  take  something  like  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Government  to  deal  with  the  army  of  railroad  employees. 
Under  Government  ownership  there  will  be  no  more  strikes  on 
the  railroads  than  there  are  in  the  army  and  navy,  or  post  office. 
In  fairness  to  the  railroads,  let  it  be  said  that,  while  they  are  re- 
stricted as  to  the  amount  they  can  charge  for  service,  there  is 
apparently  no  roof  to  the  prices  they  must  pay. 

"The  great  government  which  trains  men  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  can  train  men  to  run  the 
railroads.  Five  years  ago  I  thought  the  public  altogether  too 
impatient.    Today  I  wonder  at  its  patience ! 

"Why  is  it  that  when  a  man  becomes  rich  in  the  grocery  or 
banking  business  nothing  else  will  do  but  he  must  become  a 
director  in  a  railroad  ?  .  .  .  I  believe  the  government  will  make 
a  success  of  railroading.  The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  and 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  will  continue  to  turn  out 
men  trained  in  the  handling  of  men.  A  good  place  to  keep  these 
men  busy  in  times  of  peace  will  be  the  government-owned  rail- 
roads. I  understand  very  well  that  one  of  the  stock  objections  to 
government  ownership  is  that  there  will  be  too  much  graft.  There 
will  be  no  more  in  the  government  service  than  there  is  today. 
Is  that  a  strong  statement?  Get  a  list  of  the  railroad  directors  of 
America.  See  how  many  of  them  have  their  friends,  and  their 
sons,  and  their  friends'  sons,  or  other  relatives,  in  good  positions 
on  the  railroads.  Many  of  them  have  been  railroad  directors  for 
no  other  purpose ! 

"Moreover,  the  banker  who  sits  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
railroad,  who  participates  in  any  syndicate  controlling  the  new 
securities  of  that  road,  should  be  compelled  to  buy  the  securities 
on  the  terms  offered  to  all  other  bankers.  The  terms  should 
never  be  secret.  As  it  is  today,  one  set  of  bankers  refuses  to 
interfere  with  the  graft  of  another  set  of  bankers.  It  is  all  secret 
and  everything  is  done  under  a  gentlemen's  agreement.  I  have 
seen  the  t^rms  of  a  certain  proposed  loan  discussed  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  railroad,  even  before  the  loan  itself  was  author-, 
ized.  There  must  be  radical  revision  in  our  requirements  of  rail- 
road directors.  The  director  must  not  be  permitted  to  dodge  his 
responsibility  by  the  plea,  when  things  go  wrong,  that  he  depended 
upon  this  man  or  that  man;  that  he  employed  an  expert  and 
trusted  him  implicitly. 

"Two-thirds  of  the  plans  and  schemes  of  railroad  boards  never 
originate  with  railroad  presidents  at  all.  They  originate  in  the 
board,  and  if  they  are  apparently  proposed  by  the  president  it  is 
because  some  director  with  power  has  asked  him  to  do  so. 

"Will  big  railroad  men  be  glad  to  work  for  Uncle  Sam?  Why 
not?  It  will  be  infinitely  better  than  working  for  a  coterie  of 
bankers.  Under  government  ownership  there  will  not  be  so  much 
politics  in  the  conduct  of  our  railroads  as  there  is  today.  There 
will  be  no  more  nepotism.  There  will  not  bo  any  more  graft. 
I  do  not  apprehend  any  great  difTiculty,  although  it  is  likely  that 
many  railroad  presidents  will  have  their  salaries  reduced.  The 
people  will  hardly  stand  for  paying  their  railroad  presidents  a 
salary  larger  than  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  lower  salaries  for  railroad  presidents  will  not  be  an  un- 
mitigated evil. 

"Those  who  oppose  government  ownership  say  the  managers 
of  the  roads  would  be  susceptible  to  influence  by  members  of 


Congress,  or  members  of  the  Cabinet.  That  there  will  be  some 
influence  of  this  sort  is  likely  true,  but  it  will  not  be  a  flea  bite 
to  the  influence  exerted  today  by  railroad  directors — directors 
who  do  not  direct  but  who,  because  of  their  great  wealth  and  the 
great  wealth  they  represent,  have  the  power  to  get  things  through. 
"Under  government  ownership  I  believe  the  railroads  of  the 
United  Slates  will  be  run  with  more  of  an  eye  to  efficiency  and 
with  a  smaller  degree  of  subserviency  to  one  thousand  and  one 
masters  than  is  the  case  today.  .  .  ." 


Western  Railway  Club 

The  Western  Railway  Club  will  hold  a  meeting  on  December  17 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  W.  J.  Bohan,  mechanical  en- 
gineer on  the  Northern  Pacific,  will  present  a  paper  on  "The 
Box  Car,"  and  A.  M.  Schoyer,  resident  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  at  Chicago,  will  speak  informally. 


American  Society  of   Civil  Engineers 

The  si.xty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  will  be  held  at  the  new  headquarters  of  the 
society,  33  West  39th  street,  New  York,  on  January  16-17,  1918. 
Annual  reports  will  be  read,  officers  will  be  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  other  business  will  be  transacted. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The   followi*tg   list   ghes   names  of  secretaries,    dates  of   next   or   reguiar 
meetings  and  places  of  meetings: 
An   Brake   Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,   Room   3014,    165    Broadway,  New 

Yo.-k  City. 
American    Association    of    Demurrage    Officers. — F.    A.    Pontious,    455 

Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago. 
American    Association    of    Dining    Car    Superintendents. — H.    C.    Board- 
man,   D..   L.   &  VV.,   Hoboken,  N.  J. 
American  .Association  of  Freight  .Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 

Chicago,   in. 
American    Association    of    Passenger    Traffic    Officers. — W.    C.    Hope, 

C.   R.    R.   of  N.  J.,   143   Liberty  St.,   New  York. 
American    As'JOciatton    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — E.    H.    Harman, 

Room  101,  Union   Station.   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
-American    Electric  Railway  Association. — E.   B.   Burritt,  8  W.  40th  St., 

New  York. 
.American    Electric    Railway    Manufacturers'    Association. — Fred    C.    J. 

Dell,    165   Broadway.   New  York. 
American    R.mlroad    Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'    and    PiPEFiTTni* 
Association. — W.    E.   Jones,   C.   &   N.  W.,   3814   Fulton   St.,   Chicago. 
Convention   for    1917  postponed. 
American    Railway    Association. — J.    E.    Fairbanks,    general    secretary,    75 

Church    St..   New   York. 
-American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  -Association. — C.  A.  Lichtv,  C.  & 

N.  W.,  Chicago.     Next  annual  meeting,  October.  1918.  New  York. 
-American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  }l.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan  Ave.,   Chicago.      Next   annual   meeting.   March   20-22,    1918,   Chi- 
cago. 111. 
-American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  1112 

Karpen   Bldg.,   Chicago. 
-American    Railway    Tool    Foremen's   Association. — Owen   D.    Kinsey,   II- 

iinots  (  entral.   Chicago. 
American   Society  fou  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.   Marburg,  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
.American   Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,   New    York.      Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  Tuly  and  -August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 
.American    Society    <if    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice,    29    W. 

30th  St.,  New  York. 
-American    Wood    Preservers'    Association. — F.    J.    Angier.    Supt.    Timber 
Preservation,    B.    &   O.,   Mt.    Roval    Sta.,   Baltimore.    Md.     Next   con- 
vention,   January   22-24,    1918,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 
.Association   of   .American    Railwky    .Accounting   Officers. — E.    R.   Wood- 
son, Rooms  1115  8  Woodward  Bide.,  Washington,  D.  C.     Next  annual 
meeting,   St.   Louis,  May,   1918. 
-Association    of    Manufacturers    of    Chilled    Car    Wheels. — George    W. 
Lyndon,   1214   McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago.      Semi-annual  meeting  with 
Master  Car    Builders'   Association. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim  -Aoents. — Willis  H.  Failing,  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, Central   of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
.Association   of   Railway    Eiectrical   Engineers. — fos.   A.  Andreucetti,   C. 

&  N.  W,  Room  411.  C.  &  N.  W.  Sta,,  Chicago. 
.Association    of   Railway    Telegraph    Superintendents. — W.    L.    Connelly, 

Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  Gibson,  Ind. 
.Association    of    Transportation    and    Car    .Accounting    Officers. — G.    P. 

Con.ird,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Bridge    and    Building     Supply    Men's    Association.— C.    E.    Ward,    U.    S. 
Wind    &    Pump    Company,    Batavia,    Til.      Meetings    with    American 
Railwav    Bridge    and    Building    Association. 
Canadian   Railway   Club.— lames  Powell.  Grand  Trunk.  P.  O.   Box  7,  St. 
I.amt.ert    (near    Montreall,    Que.      Regular   meetings,    2d   Tuesday   in 
month,  exceiit  Tune.  Julv  and  .August.  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 
Canadian    Societv    of   Civil   Engineers. — Clement   H.    Mcl.eod.    176   Mans- 
field St..  Montreal.  Que.     Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,   December,   February,   March  and   .April.     .Annual  meeting, 
January,  Montreal. 
Car  Foremen's  .Association   of  Chicago. — Aaron   Kline,   841    Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  2d  Mondav  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Hotel  La  Salle.  Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Reg- 
ular meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May,  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel   Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chief   Interchange   Car    Inspectors'   and    Car    Foremen's   -Association. — 

W.    R.   McMunn,  New  York  Central,   Albany,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet.  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,    101    Carew    Bldg.,   Cincinnati.      Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesda3r, 
February,   May,   September  and  November,  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati. 
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Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles,  568  Union 
Arcade    Bldg..    Pittsburgh,    Pa.      Regular   meetings,    1st   and   3d   Tues- 
day. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Freight   Claim    Association — Warren    P.   Taylor,  Traffic   Manager,   R.   F. 

&  P.,  Richmond    Va. 
General  Superintendents'   Association   of  Chicago. — A.    M.   Hunter,   321 
Gr.ind  Central   Station,  Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding   3d    Thursday    in    month,    Room     1856,    Transportation    Bldg., 
Chicago- 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio. 
International   Railway    Fl'EL  Association. — J.   G.   Crawford.   C.   B.  &   Q. 
R.  R.,  702  E.  51st  St.,  Chicaso.    Next  convention.  May,  1918,  Chicago. 
International  Railway  Ceneral  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1126 

W.  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.         * 
Investment   Bankers'   Association  of  America. — Frederick   R.   Fenton,   11 

W.    Monroe    St.,    Chicai-o. 
Maintenance  of  Way  and  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.— F.  W.  Hager,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  Fort 
worth,  Tex.     Next  convention,  October   15-17,   1918.   Chicago. 
Master    Boiler    Makers'   Association. — Harry    D.    Vought,   95    Liberty    St., 

New   York, 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 

and  Canada.— a.   P    Dane,   B.  &  M.,   Reading,  Mass. 
Master    Car    Builders'    Association. — I.    W.    Taylor,    1112    Karpen    Bldg., 

Chicago.     Next  annual  convention,  June.   1918,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
National   Association   of    Railway    Commissioners. — Jas.    B.   Walker,    120 

"  Broadway,  New   York  City. 
National    Railway    Appliances    Association, — C.    W.    Kelly,    149    Peoples 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Annual  exhibition,  March   18-21,  1918,  Coliseum 
and  Annex,  Chicago, 
New   England   Railroad   Clud. — W.   K.    Cade.  .Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Regular    meeting.    2d    Tuesday    in    month,   except   June, 
July,  AuGust  and  September.  Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Cli-ii,— Harry   1).  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W,  ,39th  St.,  Nl-w  York. 
Niagara    Frontier    C"ar    Men's    Association. — Geo.    A.    J.    Hochgrebe,     623 
Brisbane   Bldg..   Buffalo,  N.   Y.     Meetings,   3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
Statler    Ilotil.    DntTalo,    N.    Y. 
Pacific    Railway    Club.— W.    S.    Wollner,     Assistant   to     Chief    Engineer, 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Peoria   Assojiation   of   Raiiroad   Officers. — F.    C.    Stewart,   410    Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jeflferson    Hotel,    Peoria. 
Railway    Business    Association. — Frank   W.    Noxon,   30    Church    St.,    New 

York. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207.  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Regular  meetings,  4th   Friday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial-Annex 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Railway   Development  Association, — D.   C.  Welty,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture,   St.    1..,    Iron    Mt.   &    So.,    1047    Railway    Exchange   Bldg.,   St. 
Louis.     Next  annual  convention.  May,  1918.  Houston,  Tex. 
Railway    Electrical    Supply    Manufacturers'    Association. — J.    Scribner, 
1063   Monadnock   Block.  Chicago.     Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way   El-ctrical    Engineers. 
Railway  Fire  Protection  Association. — C.  B.  Edwards,  OiEce  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Assistant,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Railway   Real  Estate   Association. — R.   H.    Morrison,   Assistant  Engineer, 

C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Railway   Signal  Association. — C.   C.   Rosenberg,   Myers  Bldg.,   Bethlehem, 

Pa. 
Railway   Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Box 

C,   Collinwood,   Ohio. 
Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  2136  Oliver 
Bldg,,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.       Meetings    with     Master    Car    Builders'     and 
Master   Mechanics'  Association, 
Railway  Telecrapii   and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.   A.   Nel- 
son. 50  Church   St..  New  York.      Meetings  with  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph   Superintendents, 
Richmond    Railroad    Club. — F,    O,    Robinson,    C.    &    O.,    Richmond,    Va. 
Club  has  been   .suspended  until  after  the  war. 

R0ADM,\STERS'    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    WaY    ASSOCIATION. — P.    J.    McAndrewS, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  III.  Next  annual  conventinn,  September  17-19, 
1918,  Auditorium   Hotel,   Chicago. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club— B.  W.  Frauenlhal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August.  SI.  Louis. 

Salt  Lake  Transportation  Clue.— R.  E.  Rowland.  David  Keith  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Saturday  of  each  month. 
Salt   Lake  City. 

Signal  Appliance  Association. — F.  W.  Edmunds,  3868  Park  Ave.,  New 
York.     Meetings    with  annual   convention   Railway  Signal    -^ssociation. 

Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — L.  W.  Cox,  N.  &  W.,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Southirn  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  4 
W,   P.  R.   R.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J,  Merrill,  Grant  Bldg., 
.Atlanta  Ga.  Reeular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March.  May, 
July,    September,   N.ivcmher,    10   a.   m..   Piedmont    Hotel,   Atlanta. 

Track' SiJppLV  Association. — W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Works.  Hillburn, 
N.  Y.  Meetings  with  Roadraasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.— C.  B.  Signer,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Train  Despatchebs'  Association  of  America. — J,  F,  Mackie,  7122  Stewart 
Ave,,  Chicago.  Next  annual  convention,  June  18,  1918,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— D.  L.  Wells,  Gcn'l  Ag't,  Erie  R.  R.,  1924 
Oliver   Bld.g.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa,      Meetings   bi-monthly,    Pittsburgh, 

Traveling  Engineers'  .Association, — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers, — Frank  W.  Moore.  1111  Newhouse  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City  Utah.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  ex- 
cept July  and   August,   Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Association  of  Short  Lini  Railroads. — Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 
Bldg..    S^n    Frincisco, 

Western  Canada  Railway  Clu^, — L.  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man,  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept  Tune,  Julv  and  August,  Winnipeg, 

Western  Railway  Club,- J.  W,  Taylor.  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Mondav  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
.August,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers.— Edgar  S,  Nethercut,  Secretary,  1735 
Monadnock  Block.  Chicago.  111.  Regular  meeting,  first  Monday 
in  month,  except  January,  July  and  August.  Extra  meetings  gen- 
erally on  other  Mondav  evenings  except  in  July  and  August. 


Traffic  News 
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.\  total  of  1,845,689  troops  had  been  moved  by  the  railroads  up 
to  December  2,  according  to  reports  received  by  the  Railroads' 
War  Board. 

R.  S.  Lovett,  director  of  priority  in  transportation,  has  denied 
a  report  that  he  is  contemplating  an  order  shutting  off  a  supply 
of  cars  from  the  automobile  industry. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation  the  Panama  Limited,  the  Illinois 
Central's  23-hour  train  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  was 
99  per  cent  on  time.  Out  of  365  trips  ending  on  November  14, 
1917,  the  train  was  late  only  four  times.  Continuously,  for  a 
period  of  Syi  months  it  was  on  time. 

Shortage  of  cars  is  said  to  have  produced  serious  congestion 
in  the  rice  belt  of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  especially  in 
the  latter  state.  Shippers  in  Arkansas  are  said  to  have  still  in 
their  warehouses  400  carloads  of  rice  which  has  been  sold,  but 
which  the  railroads  cannot  take  away. 

The  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation  and  the  Northwestern 
Steamship  Company,  acting  on  the  request  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, have  agreed  to  operate  their  vessels  until  December  12 
and  longer  if  the  weather  conditions  permit.  A  new  vessel,  just 
completed  at  a  dock  on  the  lakes,  is  to  carry  a  cargo  of  flour 
direct  from  Duluth,  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  to  New 
York  City. 

In  Philadelphia,  last  week,  at  a  conference  of  railroad  men 
and  merchants,  called  because  of  serious  complaints  of  shortage 
of  coal,  it  was  said  that  that  city  would  need  23,000  tons  of  coal 
a  day  for  the  next  40  days.  The  representative  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  said  that  2,245  carloads  of  freight,  some  domestic 
and  some  for  export,  consigned  to  the  government,'  had  been 
unloaded  on  the  ground  in  and  near  Philadelphia  because  of 
lack  of  vessels  for  water  transportation. 

The  governor  of  Ohio,  appealing  last  week  to  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  for  transportation  relief,  reported 
that  three-fourths  of  the  state  institutions  in  Ohio  were  out  of 
coal;  that  the  manufacturer  of  airplanes  in  Dayton  had  100  cars 
of  coal  stalled  on  side  tracks  between  West  'Virginia  mines  and 
Dayton ;  that  carloads  of  coal  were  detained  on  nearly  every 
railroad  side  track  in  the  state,  and  that  at  Hobson,  Meigs 
county,  such  cars  had  been  standing  since  October  1.  The  gov- 
ernor further  gave  specific  locations  of  about  six  thousand  cars 
of  coal  said  to  be  stalled  on  various  railroads. 

Gradual  improvement  in  the  transportation  difficulties  involv- 
ing shipments  of  coal  by  rail  to  Detroit  and  other  points  in  the 
northern  middle  west  is  reported  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration.  This  movement  was  halted  by  embargoes  placed 
on  western  shipments  at  Cincinnati  and  other  Ohio  gateways. 
The  Fuel  Administration  called  the  attention  of  the  operating 
committee  of  the  eastern  railroads  to  this  accumulation  of  coal 
and  the  embar.go  on  all  coal  over  the  Cincinnati  division  of  the 
Big  Four  was  at  once  lifted.  The  embargo  on  shipments  over 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  was  lifted  on  December  4. 

R.  S.  Lovett,  director  of  transportation  priority,  on  November 
29  amended  and  extended  priority  order  No.  4,  issued  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  to  provide  that  until  further  order  railroads  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  Kansas  and 
Missouri  shall  give  preference  and  priority  in  transportation  to 
all  shipments  of  cottonseed  cake,  cottonseed  meal,  hay,  rice,  straw, 
hulls  and  forage  for  all  points  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  from 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  .\rkansas.  Kansas  and  Missouri 
over  all  other  traffic,  except  livestock  and  perishables,  human 
foodstuffs,  railroad  supplies  and  material,  coal  and  shipments  for 
the  government. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey,  a  slight 
decrease  marked  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  during  the 
week  ended  November  24.  The  total  production  is  estimated  at 
11.260,490  net  tons.  This  was  .6  per  cent  less  than  the  output 
during  the  preceding  week,  but  the  production  for  the  month 
remains  higher  than  at  any  time  since  early  July.     -Anthracite 
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shipments  amounted  to  42,936  cars,  the  largest  mark  attained 
since  the  week  of  September  1.  During  the  week  ended  Novem- 
ber 17  representative  operators  produced  75. S  per  cent  of  their 
combined  full  time  capacity  as  limited  by  the  labor  forces  at 
present  available.  Of  the  24.5  per  cent  of  what  may  be  termed 
potential  production  which  they  failed  to  realize,  19.2  per  cent 
was  reported  as  lost  for  lack  of  cars.  Inadequate  transportation, 
the  report  says,  thus  remains  the  great  limiting  factor  in  the 
bituminous  industry. 


Of  all  the  passengers  leaving  the  camp  about  9,000  were  car- 
ried to  Boston,  whence  a  large  percentage  made  use  of  regular 
trains  to  points  on  other  divisions  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The 
entire  movement  was  made  without  serious  delay  and  without 
accident. 


Food   Administration    Orders  Preferential  Movement  of  All  Grain 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago  Car  Service  Committee  of 
the  Railroads'  War  Board,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and 
other  organizations,  the  federal  food  administration  has  modified 
its  order  requiring  preferential  movement  of  wheat,  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  grains.  A  large  share  of  this  year's  corn  crop  contains 
an  unusual  amount  of  moisture  and  is  in  danger  of  spoiling  unless 
promptly  shipped  to  the  large  elevators  having  facilities  for  dry- 
ing the  corn.  So  long  as  the  "priority  order"  gave  preference  to 
wheat  shipments,  the  transportation  of  corn  was  necessarily 
delayed,  and  an  immense  amount  of  corn  was  in  danger  of  spoil- 
ing. In  anticipation  of  a  very  heavy  movement  of  corn  the 
Chicago  Car  Service  Committee  has  now  appealed  to  the  War 
Board  to  order  box  cars  sent  West. 


Consolidation  of  European  Government  Expert  Functions 

France,  Italy,  England  and  Russia  have  established  an  office  at 
165  Broadway,  New  York,  to  centralize  their  requests  for  modi- 
fication of  embargo  permits.  It  is  called  the  "Traffic  Executive." 
This  step  has  been  taken,  at  the  request  of  the  railroads'  war 
board,  to  relieve  the  railroad  embargo  offices  from  the  needless 
congestion  resulting  from  thousands  of  requests  for  modification 
permits,  the  majority  of  which  are  duplications.  When  permits 
are  desired  for  traffic  consigned  to  Comptroller  Johannet  for  ac- 
count of  the  French  government.  General  Tozzi  for  account  of 
the  Italian  government,  Connop  Guthrie  for  account  of  the  British 
government  or  C.  G.  Medzikhovsky  for  account  of  the  Russian 
government,  the  application  will  now  be  made  direct  to  the 
"Traffic  Executive,"  who  in  turn  will  make  application  to  the  rail- 
road company.  It  is  expected  that  this  centralization  of  authority 
will  tend  to  relieve  the  over-burdened  railroad  and  commercial 
telegraph  lines. 


Thanksgiving  Traffic  at  Camp  Devens 

At  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass.,  for  the  Thanksgiving  vacation, 
about  20,000  soldiers  were  granted  leave  of  absence,  and  the 
Boston  &  Maine  ran  18  special  trains  for  their  accommodation. 
The  furloughs  extended  from  6  o'clock  Wednesday  evening  until 
6  o'clock  Friday  morning,  but  in  view  of  the  probable  scarcity  of 
passenger  cars  for  some  of  the  Thanksgiving  traffic,  the  military 
authorities  consented  to  let  some  of  the  men  ofT  earlier ;  and  the 
special  trains  from  the  camp  started  at  different  hours  from 
11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  by 
the  road  from  Aycr  station  and  from  the  camp  for  the  holiday 
was  18,117;  and  of  these  14,774  were  taken  on  the  special  trains 
within  the  hours  named.  Trains  were  run  to  Boston ;  to  Troy, 
N.  Y. ;  Concord,  N.  H.;  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Portland,  Me.; 
Providence,  R.  I.;  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Counting  now  only  the  mileage  on  Boston  &  Maine  rails,  nine 
specials  were  run  to  Boston,  36  miles;  four  to  Worcester,  28 
miles:  one  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  57  miles;  one  to  Salem,  Mass.,  40 
miles;  one  to  Portland,  Me.,  116  miles;  one  to  Concord  Junction, 
14  miles,  and  one  to  Troy,  N  Y.,  154  miles.  Practically  all  of 
the  cars  for  use  in  these  trains  had  to  be  run  to  Ayer  from  Boston, 
so  that  for  the  engines  and  for  the  men  it  meant  72  miles  added 
to  each  run.  For  points  on  the  New  Haven  and  the  Boston  & 
Albany'the  cars  were  run  through — some  of  them  as  far  as  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  For  the  longest  trip,  that-to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  special 
left  Ayer  at  12  :4S  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Troy  at  5  :4S  p.  m. 

The  special  trains  started  on  their  return  trips  Thursday 
evening;  from  Boston  between  5:55  p.  m.  and  3:20  a.  m.  (Fri- 
day) ;  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  Thursday  at  9  p.  m. ;  from  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  at  7;  Portland,  Me.,  at  8:15;  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  10:50; 
Stamford,  Conn.,  at  7:40;  Troy,  N.  Y.,  at  10  o'clock.  The  trains 
from  the  more  distant  points  were  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Ayer 
between  11  p.  m.  and  3  a.  m. 


Railroads  Urged  to  Move  Fertilizers  Promptly 

"Fertilizer  isn't  usually  recognized  as  a  factor  in  war,  but  it 
may  prove  an  important  one,  nevertheless,"  says  R.  H.  Aishton, 
chairman  of  the  Central  Department  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Board.  "Our  own  fighting  men  and  those  of  our  allies  are  look- 
ing to  this  country  for  food  supplies,  and  so  is  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  this  and  our  allied  countries.  We  must  produce  more 
food  than  ever;  must  plant  a  larger  acreage  and  should  aim  to 
increase  the  average  yield  per  acre.  This  means  the  use  of 
more  fertilizer ;  and  notice  has  been  sent  to  every  railroad  to 
provide  for  the  prompt  transportation  of  fertilizer  and  for  the 
ingredients  of  manufactured  fertilizer,  such  as  phosphate  rock, 
ground  limestone,  potash,  gypsum,  certain  acids  and  other  com- 
modities. Notice  has  also  been  sent  to  all  railroads  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortage  of  leather,  where  animals  are  killed  on 
railroads  the  hides  should  be  saved.  Some  roads  have  made  a 
practice  of  doing  this  but  others  have  not." 


Curtailment  of  Passenger  Service 

The  Broadway  Limited,  the  twenty-hour  passenger  train  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  over  the  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
discontinued;  this  at  the  request  of  the  Pittsburgh  operating 
committee  of  the  eastern  roads,  to  facilitate  the  better  movement 
of  freight  traffic. 

The  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  have  discontinued 
the  observation  cars  on  all  New  York-Chicago  limited  expresses. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Empire  State  express  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  "St.  Louisan"  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  announces  that  on  all  trains  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  which  have  a  Pullman  smoking  car 
(hitherto  run  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  holding  seats 
in  parlor  cars)  seats  in  such  cars  will  henceforth  be  charged  for; 
that  is  to  say,  the  passenger  paying  for  a  single  seat  must  elect 
whether  he  will  ride  in  the  parlor  car  or  in  the  smoking  car. 


Heavy  Passenger  Traffic  on  the  Pennsylvania 

Except  as  limitations  may  be  placed  on  the  traffic  as  a  war 
measure  the  Pennsylvania  does  not  contemplate  any  general 
reductions  in  passenger  service,  said  President  Rea  in  a  statement 
issued  just  before  the  General  Operating  Committee  for  the 
eastern  roads  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the  Broadway 
Limited. 

"Less  passenger  train  service  on  the  eastern  railroads,  and 
especially  on  the  Pennsylvania  system,  would  be  very  desirable," 
he  said,  but  "the  Pennsylvania  has  about  the  largest  passenger 
traffic  of  any  railroad  in  the  country.  The  year  1916  was  the 
heaviest  in  its  history,  and  passenger  revenue  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1917  has  increased  IS  per  cent  over  1916,  while  later 
returns  show  that  it  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  over 
1916. 

"Any  traveler  on  this  system  can  see  for  himself  on  day  and 
niylit  trains  the  extraordinary  increase  in  passenger  travel,  in- 
cluding the  heavy  family  travel  to  and  from  camps  and  to  and 
from  Washington  on  government  business.  I  doubt  whether 
slower  and  longer  trains  carrying  full  loads  would  materially 
relieve  the  tracks  and  terminals.  Therefore,  at  this  time  I  can 
see  no  otlicr  course  than  to  continue  meeting  the  abnormal  de- 
mand for  passenger  transportation  to  the  best  of  our  ability." 

The  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  the  main  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  System  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington, 
137  miles,  now  earns  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  passenger 
earnings  of  the  whole  Pennsylvania  system.  For  the  month  of 
October  its  passenger  revenues  amounted  to  $1,384,001 ;  while  the 
total  passenger  receipts  on  the  whole  system  for  that  month  were 
$5,991,240.  For  the  ten  months  ending  with  October,  passenger 
receipts  were  on  the  P.,  B.  &  W.  $11,038,944.  and  on  the  whole 
Pennsylvania  system,  12,000  miles,  $55,031,756.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
extra  sleeping  cars  are  used  on  the  trains  from  New  York  to 
Washington  almost  every  night;  and,  altogether,  the  sleeping  car 
service  lietween  these  two  cities  requires  about  150  cars,  not 
counting  those  which  start  from  Philadelphia. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  until 
April  4  tariffs  containing  proposed  increases  in  rail  and  lake  class 
and  commodity  rates. 

Procedure  Under  Fifteenth  Section 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  December  4  issued 
a  notice  to  all  carriers  saying  that  since  the  fifteenth  section 
amendment  became  effective  carriers  have  in  some  instances  filed 
tariff's  containing  rates  issued  in  compliance  with  an  order  of 
the  commission  and  also  including  increased  rates  or  charges  not 
authorized  by  and  having  no  connection  with  the  commission's 
order.  If  such  a  tariff'  were  accepted  by  the  commission  the 
terms  of  the  amended  fifteenth  section  would  not  have  been  com- 
plied with.  If  the  tariff  were  rejected  by  the  commission  the 
order  of  the  commission  would  not  have  been  complied  with. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  orderly  procedure  important  ques- 
tions of  law  are  involved  when  a  carrier  tenders  for  filing  such 
a  schedule,  the  commission  says.  It  may  therefore  be  doubted 
if  an  increased  rate  or  charge  filed  without  approval  of  the  com- 
niission  would  be  "in  effect."  If  it  would  not,  the  old  rate  would 
still  be  in  effect  and  any  departure  therefrom  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  section  6  and  subject  the  offender  to  the  penalty  fixed 
therein  for  violation  thereof. 

The  notice  also  says  that  if  an  increased  rate  or  charge  filed 
without  approval  of  the  commission  does  not  lawfully  change 
the  previously  existing  rate  or  charge,  willful  failure  on  part  of 
the  carrier  to  observe  the  previously  existing  rate  or  charge  "uiitil 
changed  according  to  law"  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Elkins 
Act.  It  is  important  that  the  provisions  of  the  amended  fifteenth 
section  be  strictly  observed  and  complied  with,  and  the  commis- 
sion hopes  that  neither  further  admonition  nor  resort  to  more 
drastic  action  will  be  necessary  in  any  instance. 


Suspension  Docket  Almost  Discontinued 

The  amendment  of  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  commerce  law. 
requiring  carriers  to  secure  approval  in  advance  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  before  they  can  file  a  tariff  contain- 
ing an  increased  rate,  appears  likely  to  result  in  a  practical 
abolition  of  the  suspension  docket  because  proceedings  involving 
increased  rates  are  being  settled  before,  iustead  of  after  the 
filitig  of  tariffs.  Since  the  amendment  became  effective  carriers 
liad  filed  up  to  December  1  a  total  of  2,005  applications  for  per- 
mission to  file  tariffs  containing  an  increased  charge,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  being  of  a  minor  character,  such  as 
changes  to  correct  errors.  The  commission  had  issued  orders 
approving  or  rejecting  the  applications  bearing  numbers  up  to 
146.  although,  as  they  are  not  strictly  consecutive,  the  number  of 
orders  that  has  actually  appeared  is  somewhat  less,  probably  in 
the  neighborhood  of  125.  Many  of  these  orders,  however, 
covered  a  large  number  of  applications  and  many  of  the  applica- 
tions were  made  a  part  of  the  supi)lemental  advanced  rate  case. 
A  suspension  order  was  issued  on  December  4,  but  before  that 
the  last  suspension  order  issued  was  on  November  14,  and  the 
latest  before  that  were  on  October  27  and  October  9,  whereas 
formerlv  there  used  to  be  an  average  of  nearly  one  a  day. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  New  York  State  Pul)lic  Service  Commission,  first  district, 
has  authorized  the  Long  Lland  Railroad  to  advance  from  2  cents 
a  mile  to  2.25  cents  a  mile  its  price  for  mileage  tickets;  and  has 
disapproved  applications  for  a  number  of  increases  in  the  rates 
on  single  trip  tickets.  The  commission  declares  that  the  rail- 
•  road  has  not  shown  in  sufficient  detail  the  reasonableness  of  the 
proposed  advances.  Commissioner  Hervcy,  who  wrote  the 
opinion,  says  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  revenues  in  the 
near  future,  which  the  company  had  underestimated,  and  that 
the  increase  in  cost  of  service  may  not  be  so  great  as  is  claimed. 


PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

Fred  W.  Putnam,  whose  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Railroad  &  Warehouse  Commission  was  announced 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gasctte  of  November  16,  was  born  at  Red 

Wing,  Minn.,  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1883.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  com- 
pleted a  course  in  law  at 
the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Following  h  i  s 
graduation  from  the  lat- 
ter school  he  returned  to 
Minnesota  to  enter  the 
office  of  the  state  at- 
torney-general. He  was 
later  associated  with  the 
law  firm  of  Keith,  Evans, 
Thompson  &  Fairchild, 
and  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of 
Green  &  Putnam,  of  Red 
Wing,  Minn.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of 
F.  W.  Putnam  t},g    commission   to    suc- 

ceed Charles  E.  Elm- 
quist,  who  resigned  after  a  service  of  nine  years  to  become  a 
solicitor  of  the  valuation  committee  of  the  National  .Association 
of  Railway  and  Utility  Commissioners  with  headquarters  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  Webster,  whose  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  was  announced  in  the 
Raihvny  Age  Gazette  of  November  16,  was  born  at  Waucoma, 

la.,  on  May  18,  1859.  He 
was  first  employed  as  a 
station  agent  and  tele- 
graph operator  at  Wau- 
coma, and  then  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  inter- 
ested in  the  construction 
and  financing  of  tele- 
phone companies  and 
also  in  public  utilities  in 
.\rizona.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  president  of 
four  chains  of  lumber 
yards  operating  in  Iowa, 
North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota  and  Montana, 
and  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Webster  Brothers, 
dealing  in  lumber,  grain 
and  a  wholesale  egg 
business  in  Waucomau 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Xorthwestern  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  which  has  members  in 
the  states  of  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Webster  is  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of 
Iowa  and  was  appointed  federal  fuel  administrator  before  assum- 
ing the  position  of  railroad  commissioner.  He  will  continue  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  fuel  administrator  as  well  as  those  of 
railroad  commissioner. 


C.    Webster 


COURT   NEWS 

Derailment  by  Sand  on  Crossing 
A  locomotive  became  derailed  at  a  highway  crossing  by  strik- 
ing a  pile  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  fireman  was  injured.  In 
an  action  against  the  railroad  the  evidence  failed  to  show  how 
the  sand  and  gravel  came  to  be  there  any  length  of  time  before 
the  accident.  The  Minnesota  Court  held  that  the  rule  of  res  ipsa 
loquitur  had  no  application,  as  the  crossing  was  not  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  or  control  of  the  railroad.  The  evidence  did 
not  justifv  an  inference  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  railroad. 
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— McGillivray  v.  Great  Northern  (Minn.),  164  N.  W.,  922.    De- 
(Pa.),  102  Atl.,  141.    Decided  June  30,  1917. 


Contributory  Negligence  of  Pedestrian  at  Crossing 
In  an  action  for  personal  injury  from  falling  on  ice  accumulat- 
ing on  a  sidewalk  at  a  grade  crossing,  it  appeared  that  the  ice 
was  the  only  ice  in  the  locality  and  could  be  seen  for  over  six 
feet.  Plaintiff  could  have  seen  it  had  she  looked,  but  she  failed 
to  do  so.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  non- 
suit was  properly  entered  on  the  ground  of  her  contributory 
negligence.  One  walking  along  a  traveled  highway  must  observe 
where  and  how  he  is  going  so  as  to  avoid  dangers  which  ordi- 
nary prudence  would  disclose. — Kleckner  v.  New  Jersey  Central 
(Pa.),   102  Atl.,  141.     Decided  June  30,  1917. 

Tort  of  Intoxicated  Railroad  Employee 

The  Vermont  statute,  P.  S.  4506,  makes  railroads  liable  for 
damages  which  are  sustained  by  reason  of  an  operator,  etc., 
who  uses  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  officers  of  the  road.  The  Vermont  Supreme  Court,  in 
an  action  for  damages  due  to  the  defendant  railroad's  agent  shoot- 
ing the  plaintiff  holds  that  as  the  evidence  failed  to  show  that 
either  the  defendant's  president,  superintendent,  or  one  of  its 
directors  knew  that  the  agent  used  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  a  verdict  was  properly  directed  for  the  defendant.— 
Staten  v.  Central  Vermont  (Vt.),  102  Atl.,  97.  Decided  October 
2.  1917. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


"Transportation"  of  Interstate  Shipments  of  Live  Stock 

Tlie  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  holds  that,  in  view  of  section 
1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  defining  "transportation"  to 
include  services  in  connection  with  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  the 
shipment,  etc.,  the  duty  to  deliver  an  interstate  shipment  of  live 
stock  to  the  commission  company  to  which  it  was  consigned  was 
nondelegable,  and  where  delivery  could  not  be  made  in  the  pens 
of  the  consignee  the  duty  of  transportation  was  not  fulfilled  by 
delivery  at  the  chutes  of  the  stockyard  company,  which  placed 
them  in  inaccessible  pens  having  no  facilities  for  feed  or  water. — 
Panhandle  &  Santa  Fe  v.  Phillips  (Tex.),  197  S.  W.,  1031.  De- 
cided October  17,  1917. 

Directors'  Power  as  to  Receiverships 

The  federal  district  court  in  Massachusetts  holds  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  railroad,  with  the  approval  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  stockholders,  has  power  to  initiate  proceedings  look- 
ing to  a  receivership,  by  procuring  the  filing  of  a  bill  by  a  bona 
fide  creditor,  the  allegations  of  which  are  admitted  for  the  com- 
pany, and  there  is  no  impropriety  in  such  proceeding,  where  the 
directors  act  in  good  faith,  solely  for  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany, and  in  view  of  its  duty  to  the  public  as  a  common  carrier. 
The  court,  however,  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  appoint  a  re- 
ceiver. It  might  refuse  to  do  so  if  confident  that  there  was  no 
real  necessity  for  such  action  and  that  the  application  was  im- 
providently  made.  The  facts  in  the  present  instance  indicated 
that  this  was  not  such  a  case. — Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  v. 
Boston  &  Maine,  245  Fed.,  122.     Decided  February  26,  1917. 


Limitation  of  Two  Years  for  Action  Under  Federal  Liability  Act 

The  federal  employers'  liability  act  prescribes  a  limitation  of 
two  years  from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  arises  for  bringing 
action.  In  an  action  by  an  employee  brought  a  few  months  after 
the  injury  the  complaint  stated  a  cause  of  action  under  the  com- 
mon law  and  statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  stated  no 
fact  bringing  the  action  under  the  federal  statute.  After  two 
trials  had  been  had,  and  the  case  had  been  carried  to  the  appellate 
courts  by  several  appeals,  and  remanded  for  a  new  trial,  the 
plaintiff  moved  for  pennission  to  amend  his  complaint,  setting  up 
the  claim  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  plaintiff"  was  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
federal  act.  This  was  not  done  until  eight  years  after  the  happen- 
ing of  the  accident.  The  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Special 
Term,  Erie  County,  holds  that  the  limitation  of  two  years 
prescribed  by  the  federal  act  applied,  and  a  new  trial  would  not 
be  allowed  on  the  amended  complaint,  as  it  would  state  a  new 
cause  of  action  under  the  federal  act. — Kinney  v.  New  York 
Central,  166  N.  Y.  Supp.,  868.     Decided  July  1,  1917. 
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FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Motor  Fuel  Company,  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  is  inquiring  for 
10  8,000-gaI.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  inquiring  for  300  steel  nnder- 
frames  for  50-ton  gondola  cars. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  ordered  10  40-ton  gondola  cars 
from  the  .American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Johnson  Oil  Refining  Company,  Chicago,  is  in  tlie 
market  for  10  to  50  8,000  to  10,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  is  in  the  market  for  100  8,000-gaI.  capacity 
tank  cars  for  lease. 

The  Roma  Wine  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  pur- 
chased 4  10,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Tank  Car  Company. 

The  General  Petroleum  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has 
purchased  4  10,(XX)-ga!.  capacity  tank  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania 

Tank  Car  Company. 

The  Power  Gasoline  Company.  Bradford,  Pa.,  has  ordered 
one  8,000-gal.  capacity  all  steel  tank  car  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Tank  Car  Company. 

The  Union  Pacific  order  for  freight  cars  as  given  in  last 
week's  issue  was  incorrect.  The  company's  3,550  cars  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  1,000  stock  cars,  .American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company;  1,000  hopper  bottom  coal  cars,  Pullman  Company;  50 
caboose  cars.  Mount  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company;  5(X) 
flat  cars,  Bettendorf  Company,  and  1,(X)0  drop  bottom  gondola 
cars,   Cambria   Steel   Company. 


SIGNALING 

The  Wabash  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway  Signal 
Company  material  for  an  interlocking  plant  of  35  levers  at  lies, 
111. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  a  Saxby  &  Farmer  interlocking,  12  levers,  for 

Lalor  street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  to  install  a  mechanical  interlocking  plant 
at  Republican  River  Bridge;  Saxby  &  Farmer  machine,  six  levers. 
The  material  has  been  ordered  from  the  General  Railway  Signal 
Company. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  from  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company,  to  be  installed  by  the  railroad  forces, 
a  mechanical  interlocking  for  the  crossing  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  at  Clinton,  Mo. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  from  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  to  be  installed  by  the  railroad 
forces,  a  twenty-lever  mechanical  interlocking  for  Morris,  Kan. 
The  levers  will  have  a.  c.  electric  locks. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  from  the  General 
Railway  Signal  Company,  to  be  installed  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany's forces,  the  material  for  automatic  block  signals  on  its 
line  (single  track)  from  Jackson,  Ky.,  to  Oakdale,  Ky.,  9  miles. 

The  Great  Northern  proposes  next  Spring  to  erect  automatic 
block  signals  on  its  line  (single  track)  from  Blackfoot,  Mont., 
to  Summit,  34  miles ;  from  Essex,  Mont.,  to  Columbia  Falls,  42 
miles  and  from  Troy,  Mont.,  to  Bonner's  Ferry,  31  miles,  a  total 
of  107  miles.  The  signals  and  material  for  this  installation  were 
ordered  from  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company,  as  noted  in 
the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of  November  2,  page  821.  The  signals 
are  one-arm,  upper  quadrant,  10-volt  direct-current,  with  the' 
mechanism  at  the  top  of  the  mast.  This  installation  will  require 
about  700  relays.  1,500  lightning  arresters,  and  other  materials  in 
proportion. 
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Lewis  A.  Larsen,  assistant  comptroller  of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc.,  effective 

December  1,  1917,  with 
headquarters  at  Lima, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Larsen  was 
born  at  Ridgeway,  la., 
in  1875.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Ridge- 
way and  Dccorah,  la., 
and  Upper  Iowa  Uni- 
versity, Northwestern 
University  and  St.  Paul 
College  of  Law.  In 
November,  1897,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western 
as  clerk  to  the  master 
mechanic.  Me  held  suc- 
cessively the  positions  of 
chief  clerk  to  the  super- 
intendent of  motive 
power  and  chief  clerk  to 
the  assistant  general 
manager.  In  1904  he 
resigned  to  acctpt  the  position  of  cliief  clerk  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  St.  Paul.  In 
November,  1906,  he  became  associated  with  W.  H.  S.  Wright, 
railway  supplies,  representing  the  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company, 
the  Pittsburgh  Forge  &  Iron  Company  and  other  companies,  and 
in  1907  entered  the  service  of  the  American  locomotive  Company. 
In  1909  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice  president  in  charge 
of  manufacturing,  and  July,  1917,  was  appointed  assistant 
comptroller.  For  several  years  past  Mr.  Larsen  has  been  a 
special  lecturer  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York. 
He  has  also  contributed  a  number  of  papers  to  the  railroad 
magazines. 


A  Locomotive  an  Hour 

Production  records  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are 
being  broken  weekly.  It  is  reported  that  in  a  recent  week  about 
100  locomotives  of  various  sizes  w'ere  turned  out,  and  President 
Alba  B.  Johnson  is  authority  for  the  statemeirt  that  the  plant  is 
completing  a  locomotive  an  hour. 

President  Johnson  at  the  recent  directors'  meeting  also  said: 

"Durint;  1916,  1,960  locomotives  were  made,  an  average  of 
160  a  month.  Large  contracts  for  machining  shells  were  executed 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  force,  which  ranged  from  12,000 
to  18,500  men,  was  diverted  to  shell  manufacturing.  AH  of  these 
contracts  except  one,  for  the  French  Government,  were  run  out 
during  the  spring  of  1916.  The  French  contract  was  completed  in 
November.  In  1917  the  working  force  was  increased  approximately 
to  20,000  men.  Locomotive  production  was  largely  increased 
and  for  ten  months  ending  October  31,  1917,  2,254  were  shipped, 
at  the  rate  of  225  a  month.  This  increase  of  production  will  be 
continued  during  November,  December  and  the  months  of  1918. 

"While  our  earnings  have  been  satisfactory,  the  increase  in 
production  and  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor  have  de- 
manded a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  working  capital  as  the 
conditions  have  bifcn  unfavorable  for  any  financing.  There  has 
been  no  alternative  but  to  provide  the  increased  working  capital 
by  borrowing. 

"Continued  increasing  activity  is  likely  to  require  a  continua- 
tion of  all  the  capital  at  present  employed.  The  directors  have 
wisely  decided  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  increase  the  loans  in 
order  to  provide  means  for  dividends  on  the  common  stock.  At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  works  has  there  been  so  large  an 
amount  of  business  upon  the  books.  All  shell  business  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Eddystone  Munitions  Company.  The  work 
under  contract  should  prove  profitable  and  gives  promise  of  satis- 
factory earnings  during  the  succeeding  year." 


Economies  Devices  Corporation  and  Franklin  Railway  Supply 
Company  Merged 

With  a  view  to  concentrating  into  one  organization  two 
groups  of  men  who  have  been  working  along  parallel  lines  in 
the  development  of  increased  efficiency  of  the  steam  locomotive, 
the  Economies  Devices  Corporation  and  the  F'ranklin  Railway 
Supply  Company  have  been  merged  into  a  new  corporation, 
namely,  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  will  be  as  follows :  J.  S. 
Coffin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors ;  S.  G.  Allen,  vice- 
chairman  ;  H.  F.  Ball, 
president ;  Walter  H. 
Coyle,  senior  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  L.  Randolph, 
vice-president  in  charge 
of  western  territory ;  C. 
W.  Floyd  Coffin,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of 
Eastern  and  Southern 
territory ;  C.  L.  Winey, 
secretary  and  treasurer ; 
[Tarry  M.  Evans,  Eastern 
sales  manager;  C.  J. 
Burkholder,  Western 

sales  manager ;  Hal  R. 
Stafford,  chief  engineer, 
and  William  T.  Lane, 
mechanical  engineer. 

Joel    S.   Coffin,    chair- 
man of  the  board  of  di- 
,    „    _  „  rectors  of  the  new  com- 

J.    S.    Coffin  ,     .  4       ^i 

pany,  brmgs  to  the  new 
company  a  wide  and 
varied  knowledge  gained  from  14  years  of  railroad  work  and 
26  years  in  the  railroad  supply  field.  He  began  as  a  machinist's 
apprentice  and  became  fireman,  engineer  and  road  foreman  of 
engines.  Mbst  of  this  experience  was  on  the  Wisconsin  Central. 
He  left  the  railroad  to  enter  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Galena  Signal  Oil  Company  as  mchanical  expert,  was  promoted 
to  manager  of  that  department  and  several  years  later  was  elected 
vice-president.  After  serving  as  vice-president  for  two  years,  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  vice-presidency  of  the  American  Brake 
Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  which  position  he  held  until  1911. 
In  1902  he  organized  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  of 
which  he  was  president  up  to  1916,  when  he  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board.  In 
addition  to  being  chair- 
man of  the  board  of 
directors  of  tlie  Franklin 
Railwaj-  Supply  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Mr.  Coffin  is 
a  director  in  a  large 
number  of  other  corpo- 
rations. Samuel  G. 
Allen,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Franklin  Railway 
Supply  Company,  Inc.,  is 
both  a  lawyer  and  a  busi- 
ness man.  He  was 
plunged  into  business  re- 
sponsibilities immedi- 
ately after  leaving  col- 
lege, and  studied  law  in 
his  spare  time.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Warren  County,  Pa.,  and 
practiced  for  nine  years 
in  the  oil  districts  of 
Pennsylvania.  When  the 
Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company  was  formed  in  1902,  Mr. 
Allen  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  later  became 
vice-president,  and  in  1916  was  elected  president.  H.  F. 
Ball,  president  of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Inc., 
has  spent  his  entire  business  life  in  intimate  contact  with 
locomotive  operation  and  construction.  After  serving  his 
time  in  the  locomotive  and  car  department;  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  at  .Altoona,  he  entered  the  drafting  room,  and 
two  years  later  entered  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  M  chigan 
Southern   as   chief   draftsman.     He   held   successively   the  posi- 
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tioiis  of  general  foreman  car  shops,  general  car  inspector,  me- 
chanical engineer  and  superintendent  of  motive  power.  He 
resigned  from  the  Lake  Shore  to  become  vice-president  in 
charge  of  engineering  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
which  position  he  occupied  until  1913,  when  he  left  tlie  company 
to  become  president  of 
the  Economy  Devices 
Corporation. 

Walter  H.  Coyle,  sen- 
ior vice-president  of  the 
Franklin  Railway  Sup- 
ply Company,  Inc.,  brings 
to  his  new  position  ex- 
perience gained  by  many 
years  in  both  railroad 
work  and  the  railroad 
supply  field.  Mr.  Coyle 
was  for  II  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road in  the  mechanical 
and  traffic  departments. 
Upon  leaving  the  rail- 
road he  became  identi- 
fied with  the  Kent  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  and 
later     entered     the     me-  p^   P   g^j 

chanical    department    of 
the     Franklin     Railway 

Supply  Company.     He  spent  six  years  in  this  department,  when 
he  was  called  to  New  York  as  assistant  to  the  vice-president  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  sales  department  of  the  central  territory. 
He    was    elected    second 
vice-president         shortly 
after,     and     then     vice- 
president,     which      posi- 
tion  he   held   up   to   his 
election   as    senior    vice- 
president  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. 

J.  L.  Randolph,  vice- 
president  of  the  Franklin 
Railway  Supply  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  takes  charge 
of  the  western  territory, 
with  office  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Randolph  began  as 
a  machinist  apprentice 
in  the  Concord,  N.  H., 
shops  of  the  Northern 
Railroad,  now  a  part  of 
the     Boston    &    Maine. 

Subsequently    lie    served  w.  ii    c.yii- 

this  road  in  the  capacity 
of  machinist,  gang  fore- 
man, general  foreman,  master  mechanic  and  superintendent  of 
shops.  He  left  the  railroad  to  accept  a  position  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  the 
Franklin  Railway  Supply 
Company.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the 
Economy  Devices  Cor- 
poration, and  in  1916  was 
elected  vice-president. 

C.  W.  Floyd  Coffin, 
vice-president  of  the 
Franklin  Railway  Supply 
Company,  Inc.,  takes 
charge  of  the  eastern- 
southern  territory,  with 
offic  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Coffin's  entire  business 
experience  has  been  in 
the  railroad  supply  field. 
After  leaving  Cornell 
LTniversity  he  spent  five 
years  in  the  treasury, 
sales  and  service  depart- 
ments of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  Chicago  as  assistant  western  sales  manager,  and 
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later  promoted  to  western  sales  manager,  which  position  he  held 
up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  vice-president  of  the 
Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

C.  L.  Winey,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Franklin  Railway 
Supply  Company,  Inc.,  is  a  man  of  extended  experience  both  in, 
railroad  work  and  in  the  railroad  supply  field.  Starting  his 
career  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  he  spent  three  years  in  the 
motive  power  department,  one  year  in  the  maintenance  of  way 
and  signal  department,  and  two  years  in  the  transporiation  de- 
partment. He  left  railroad  work  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Gah-na 
Signal  Oil  Company,  and  i\vt  years  later  accepted  the  position 
of  secretary  and  works 
manager  of  the  Kent 
Manufacturing  Com- 

jian.v.  In  1908  he  was 
elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Franklin 
Railway  Supply  Com- 
pany, which  position  he 
held  until  he  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Franklin  Railway 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Harry  M.  Evans  has 
been  appointed  eastern 
sales  manager  of  the 
Franklin  Railway  Sup- 
ply Company,  Inc.,  with 
office  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Evans  began  railroad 
work  as  a  call  boy  on 
the  Erie,  and  served  in 
various  positions  in  the 
mechanical,  transporta- 
tion and  traffic  departments  of  that  road.  Upon  leaving  the  Erie 
he  entered  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Franklin  Railway 
Supply  Company,  as  traveling  representative.  He  was  promoted 
to  assistant  western  sales  manager,  and  shortly  after  was  made 
eastern  sales  manager,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointment  as  eastern  sales  manager  of  the  Franklin 
Railway  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

C.  J.  Burkholder  has  been  appointed  western  sales  manager 
of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Inc.,  with  office  in 
Chicago.  Up  to  1916  Mr.  Burkholder's  business  experience  had 
been  entirely  in  railroad  work.  He  was  employed  in  the  round- 
house of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Tyrone,  Pa. ;  and  later 
was  a  locomotive  fire- 
man. Leaving  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.,  he  be- 
came a  locomotive  en- 
gineer on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, and  later  on  the 
Kansas  City  Southern. 
He  was  in  turn  promoted 
to  traveling  engineer, 
trainmaster,  general  road 
foreman  of  engines  and 
division  'superintendent. 
In  1916  lie  accepted  a  po- 
sition with  the  Economy 
Devices  Corporation  as 
mechanical  representa- 
tive in  the  western  terri- 
tory, which  position  he 
occupied  up  to  his  pres- 
ent appointment. 

Hal  R.  Staflford,  chief 
engineer  of  tlie  Franklin 
Railway  Supply  Com- 
pany. Inc.,  has  for  the  past  17  years  been  active  in  locomotive 
development.  On  leaving  college  he  started  as  a  special 
machinist  with  the  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works,  shortly 
afterward  was  transferred  to  the  drawing  room.  A  year  later 
he  took  charge  of  the  cylinder  and  valve  division.  Eight  years 
later  he  was  made  assistant  to  the  consulting  engineer  in  charge 
of  Compound  Locomotives.  While  in  this  position  he  helped 
develop  the  first  Mallet  locomotive,  the  Cole  balanced  compound 
and  the  Cole-StafFord  balanced  simple  locomotive.  For  some 
years  lie  represented  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  con- 
ducting   road    tests   jointly    with    various    railroads.      When    the 
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Economy   Devices    Corporation    was    formed    he   was   appointed 
mechanical  engineer  of  that  company. 

William  T.  Lane,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Franklin  Rail- 
way Supply  Company,  Inc.,  has  spent  his  entire  business  career 
in  the  railway  supply  field.  For  the  past  si.x  years  he  has  been 
constantly  in  touch  with  locomotive  development.  On  leaving 
college  he  went  as  an  apprentice  with  the  Franklin  Portable 
Crane  &  Hoist  Company.  His  next  position  was  as  draftsman 
for  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  then  Chief  Drafts- 
man.   In  1915  he  was  made  mechanical  engineer. 


Axil  A.  Storm,  vice-president  of  the  Pettibone,  MuUiken  Com- 
pany, and  president  of  the  U.  S.  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Chicago,  died 
in  New  York  November  29. 

L.  B.  Moses,  since  1911  sales  manager  of  the  Kettle  River 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  elected  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  rail  department  of  the  company  at  its  main 
offices  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

OxY-PiNTscn  Met.\l  Cutting. — An  attractive  eight-page  book- 
let has  been  issued  by  the  Pintsch  Compressing  Company,  2 
Rector  street,  New  York,  describing  tlic  model  "C"  Oxy-Pintsch 
cutting  equipment  furnished  by  this  company.  This  booklet  sets 
forth  the  advantages  of  Pintsch  gas  for  metal  cutting  and  contains 
a  brief  description  with  illustrations  of  the  various  parts  of  its 
complete  outfit.  This  includes  an  oxygen  pressure  regulator,  high 
and  low  pressure  Pintsch  gas  regulators,  the  use  of  which  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  gas  is  drawn  from  flasks  or  from  low 
pressure  service  pipe  lines,  and  the  cutting  torch. 

Down  and  B.\ck — .'\  R.mlro.m)  Story. — A  book  of  52  pages, 
5J^  in.  by  8  in.  in  size  with  7  illustrations.  In  this  book,  issued 
by  the  Pneumatic  Scale  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Norfolk  Downs,  Mass., 
in  the  interest  of  its  pilferproof  collapsible  steel  container,  Sam 
tells  of  his  and  Bob's  departure  into  the  express  business,  very 
successful  at  first,  of  their  unsuccessful  experience  with  weak 
containers  and  of  their  deep  seated  desire  for  a  stronger  pack- 
age as  exemplified  in  the  container  made  by  the  Pneumatic  Scale 
Corporation.  Bob  and  .Sam,  in  the  interesting  story  that  Sam 
tells,  entered  upon  the  express  business  because  they  realized  the 
waste  of  having  to  go  to  town  for  Old  Man  Sanborn's  general 
store,  that  is  going  with  an  empty  wagon  and  returning  with 
Sanborn's  supplies,  while  the  nail-mill  truck  went  with  a  load 
of  nails  into  town  and  came  back  empty.  Then,  as  time  went  on 
they  had  to  figure  out  classifications  for  charges,and  finallv  got 
up  against  a  rule  prohibiting  the  return  of  empty  containers  free 
of  charge  and  against  the  weaker  containers  that  as  a  result  were 
made  so  weak  that  they  barely  lasted  out  the  trip,  let  alone  a 
return.  It  got  so,  says  Sam  that  "It  don't  take  much  of  a  sneeze 
to  make  the  average  shippin'  case  collapse,  anyway."  Previous 
to  that  almost  the  only  trouble  they  had  had  was  with  oil.  As 
the  new  grocer  said  the  day  they  delivered  him  a  couple  of  bar- 
rels of  sugar,  "He  didn't  object  to  the  sugar  tastin'  of  oil,  it 
kind  of  gave  it  a  new  flavor,  but  he  did  object  to  findin'  that  the 
barrel  of  oil  we  brought  had  soaked  up  so  much  sugar."  The 
story  is  interspersed  witli  many  other  such  touches  and  its 
author  finds  opportunity  to  bring  up  many  of  the  other  difficulties  ' 
resulting  from  frail  containers,  theft,  loss  and  damage,  difficulty 
of  loading  cars  to  capacity  with  goods  in  frail  containers,  etc. 
References  from  articles  in  some  of  the  technical  magazines,  from 
court  cases  and  decisions,  etc.,  inserted  in  the  pages  show  Sam's 
bases  in  serious  fact.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  well  gotten  up 
and  takes  an  honorable  position  among  trade  publications  of  this 
character. 


Italy  needs  800.000  tons  of  coal  to  run  its  railroads,  munition 
factories  and  war  industries.  Italy's  coal  supply  is  so  short  that 
during  the  past  summer  more  than  one  thousand  square  miles  of 
forests  were  cut  for  use  as  firewood  and  in  the  preparation  of 
charcoal.  More  than  SOO.OOC  tons  of  lignite  was  mined,  both  wood 
and  lignite  being  used  at  present  industrially,  also  on  slow  trains 
and  switch  locomotives.  It  is  impossible  to  use  such  material  for 
passenger  trains,  which  have  been  under  great  pressure  for 
months  due  to  military  movements. 
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Railway  Construction 
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Frankfort  &  Shelbyville  Electric. — Surveys  are  now  being 
made  to  build  an  electric  line  from  Frankfort,  Ky.,  west  to  Shel- 
byville, 19.7  miles.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  are  at 
Louisville  Trust  building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Houston,  Richmond  &  San  Antonio  Interurban. — This  com- 
pany was  organized  to  build  from  Houston,  Texas,  west  to  San 
Antonio,  186  miles,  surveys  have  been  made  from  San  Antonio 
east  via  Gonzales  for  100  miles  and  from  Houston  west  to  Brazos 
river,  30  miles,  and  grading  work  has  been  completed  on  30 
miles.    E.  Kennedy,  president,  Houston. 

Kettle  Valley.— This  company  will  build  a  line  from  Prince- 
ton, B.  C,  south  along  the  Similkameen  river  to  Copper  moun- 
tain, about  14  miles.  The  line  will  serve  copper  mines  owned  by 
the  Canada  Copper  Corporation.  Contracts  for  grading  and 
bridge  work  will  be  let  the  early  part  of  this  month.  The  work 
involves  about  50,000  cu.  yd.  of  grading  per  mile,  of  which  40 
per  cent  will  be  solid  rock;  it  will  have  a  maximum  grade  of  2.2 
per  cent  and  maximum  curvature  of  14  deg.  One  bridge  will  be 
built  over  the  Similkameen  river,  a  number  of  trestles  will  be 
constructed,  and  four  tunnels  will  be  bored  totaling  in  length 
about  1,200  ft.  The  construction  of  the  bridges  and  trestles  will 
involve  the  use  of  2,000,000  ft.  b.  m.,  of  timber.  A.  McCuUoch, 
chief  engineer,  Penticton,  B.  C. 

Lehigh  Valley.— The  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
City  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  are  jointly  building  a  steel  and  timber 
temporary  bridge  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Pennsylvania  tracks 
at  Bay  avenue,  Newark,  to  eliminate  a  grade  crossing.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  carried  out  part  of  the  work  with  company  forces 
and  Henry  Steers  has  the  contract  for  the  Pennsylvania's  share 
of  the  work.  The  total  cost  of  about  $75,000  is  to  be  paid  jointly 
by  the  railroads  and  the  City  of  Newark. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis.— This  company  is  build- 
ing with  its  own  forces  the  extension  from  Coalmont,  Tenn.,  to 
new  mines  of  the  Tennessee  Consolidated  Coal  Company  at  the 
head  of  Mill  creek.  The  grading  is  about  80  per  cent  completed 
and  six  miles  of  track  has  been  laid.  The  work  involves  handling 
about  28,000  cu.  yd.  to  the  mile  80  per  cent  of  which  is  rock  work. 
There  will  be  two  stations  on  the  line  which  is  being  built  to 
carry  coal.     (January  19,  p.  124.) 


Increased  Passenger  Rates  on  Mexican  Railway. — The 
Secretary  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  has  authorized 
the  manager  of  the  Mexican  Railway,  in  compliance  with  the 
petition  made  by  the  company,  to  put  into  effect,  beginning  on 
November  1,  1917,  the  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  passenger  rates. 
The  proceeds  of  this  increase,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  granted 
to  the  Mexican  Electric  Tramway  Companj',  is  destined  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Federal  Treasury. — Commerce  Report. 

French  Plans  Progressing  to  Make  Paris  a  Seaport. — 
Consul  General  Thackara  at  Paris  reports :  Periodical  agitation 
has  arisen  since  the  seventeenth  century  in  favor  of  uniting  Paris 
with  the  sea  in  a  way  so  as  to  render  the  connecting  river  or 
canal  navigable  to  ships  of  large  size.  Since  the  flood  of  1910 
the  problem  has  acquired  a  fresh  interest.  But  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war  lias  caused  the  scheme  to  present  itself  to  muni- 
cipal and  national  authorities  as  one  of  capital  importance,  inas- 
much as  the  inadequate  port  facilities  and  means  of  communica- 
tion have  militated  strongly  against  the  revictualing  of  the  Paris 
region  on  reasonably  favorable  terms.  On  December  30,  1916, 
the  city  council  invited  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  to  prepare  "a 
technical,  administrative,  and  financial  prospectus  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  port  of  Paris,"  at  the  same  time  requesting  the 
Provincial  Government  to  "constitute  a  committee  with  the  object 
of  studying  the  organization  and  the  financial  regime  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  port  of  Paris."  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  on  March 
23,  1917.  reported  progress  along  these  lines.  Preliminary  studies 
were  made  by  government  commissions  appointed  on  February  9, 
1910,  and  January  14,  1911,  respectively.  On  the  basis  of  these 
the  investigation  is  continuing. 
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Canadian  Pacific. — Preliminary  rtturns  of  sross  earnings  for 
November  show  that  a  new  high  record  for  any  month  in  the 
company's  history  has  been  established.  The  weekly  state- 
ments for  November  give  a  gross  of  $14,942,000,  and  it  is 
probable,  when  the  usual  adjustments  are  carried,  the  monthly 
statement  will  top  $15,000,000  by  a  good  margin.  The  previ- 
ous high  record  for  a  month  was  $14,733,774. 

Chicago  &  Alton. — See  Missouri  Pacific. 

Michigan  Central. — The  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commission  has 
summoned  the  Michigan  Central  management  to  appear  before 
it,  December  11,  in  Chicago,  to  show  cause  why  it  issued 
$4,000,000  notes  and  other  securities  without  the  commission's 
authority. 

Missouri  Pacific. — Negotiations  are  under  way  between  the 
managements  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  Missouri  Pacific 
for  the  rental  of  ninety  miles  of  track  of  the  latter  road  by 
the  former.  The  stretch  of  track  desired  is  that  between 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Norton. 

New  York  &  Pennsylvania. — This  road,  which  operates  be- 
tween Canisteo,  N.  Y.,  and  Ceres,  56  miles,  has  been  sold  to 
Gustave  Benjamin,  of  the  Benjamin  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  a  price  in  the  neighborhood  of  $350,000. 
The  road  will  be  junked  unless  people  who  live  along  the  line 
raise  sufficient  money  to  buy  it  from  the  new  owner. 

Ocklawaka  Valley. — The  Florida  Railroad  Commission  is  con- 
ducting hearings  at  Ocala,  Fla.,  on  the  petition  of  this  company 
to  cease  operations  and  discontinue  the  line.  The  road  ex- 
tends from  Ocala,  Fla.,  to  Palatka,  54  miles.  Officials  of  the 
company  showed  that  the  road  is  operating  at  a  great  loss, 
the  deficit  this  year  being  over  $18,000. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — The  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  have  agreed, 
subject  to  the  consent  required  from  some  of  the  state  com- 
missions, to  transfer  the  leases  and  other  operating  agreements 
of  the  western  lines,  now  held  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  The  latter  company 
will  then  directly  operate  the  lines  now  operated  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  and  the  present  experienced  organization 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  will  continue  to  conduct  the  operations  of 
the  western  lines,  in  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  The  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad  Company  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  arrange- 
ment. All  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
is  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  all  of 
its  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  latter  company.  Lender  the 
jjlan  suggested,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
will  ultimately  be  surrendered  and  cancelled,  excepting  such 
amount  as  may  be  deemed  essential  to  preserve  the  charter 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  until  it  is  decided  to  dis- 
solve it. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1870,  with  the  powers  of  a  holding  com- 
pany as  well  as  a  railroad  company,  to  take  charge  of  the 
management  and  development  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  of  the  several  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  leased  or 
owned  by  the  latter  company,  notably  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft. 
Wayne  &  Chicago,  the  Erie  &  Pittsburgh,  the  Cleveland  & 
Pittsburgli  and  various  other  lines.  Following  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  is  now  to  be  taken  over  by  the  former  company,  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  and  to  give  its  lines  the 
additional  strength  and  credit  of  the  parent  company,  i.  e.,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
See  also  editorial  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Washington,  Potomac  &  Chesapeake. — A  petition  has  been 
filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Hyattsvilje,  Md.,  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  charter  of  this  company,  whose  tracks  extend  from 
Brandywine,  Md.,  to  Mechanicsville,  a  distance  of  21  miles. 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

J.  P.  Pelham  has  been  appointed  acting  auditor  of  the  Alabama 
Northern  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  vice  VV.  E.  Hix,  resigned. 

Charles  H.  Ewing,  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  has  been  appointed  vice-president,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Announcement  is. made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  that  in 
connection  with  the  change  in  the  status  of  the  lines  of  the 
northwest  system  (see  Financial  News)  the  vice-presidents, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  have  been 
appointed  to  similar  positions  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  effective  January  1,  1918,  and  will  discharge  the  same 
duties  as  those  now  performed  for  the  Pennsylvania  Company  in 
the  management  and  operation  of  these  western  lines.  The  titles 
of  the  new  vice-presidents  are  now  as  follows :  J.  J.  Turner, 
senior  vice-president,  with  general  supervision  over  all  depart- 
ments of  the  western  lines ;  E.  B.  Taylor,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  finance  and  accounting;  D.  T.  McCabe,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  traffic ;  G.  L.  Peck,  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation ; 
Benjamin  McKeen,  vice-president  in  charge  of  real  estate  and 
purchases.  They  will  continue  to  be  located  in  the  company's 
general  office  at  Pittsburgh. 

Operating 

J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Tyrone  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on 
March  3,  1876,  at  Bristol, 
Pa.,  and  was  educated 
in  Princeton  University. 
While  attending  college 
he  worked  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  during 
his  summer  vacations, 
and  on  January  1,  1898, 
was  appointed  rodman. 
In  April.  1899,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  office 
of  the  principal  assistant 
engineer  at  Altoona,  Pa., 
the  following  November 
he  was  made  assistant 
supervisor  on  the  West 
Penn  division,  and  in 
1900  he  was  transferred 
to  the .  Pittsburgh  divi- 
sion. He  was  promoted 
to  supervisor  on  the 
West    Penn    division    in 

1901,  and  in  1905  was  transferred  to  the  Middle  division  in  the 
same  capacity.  In  January,  1910,  he  was  appointed  division  en- 
gineer of  the  \\'est  Jersey  &  Seashore  Railroad  and  three  years 
later  was  transferred  to  the  Williamsport  and  Susquehanna  divi- 
sions of  the  Pennsylvania.  He  was  appointed  division  engineer 
of  the  Monongahela  division  on  February  11,  1914,  and  in  Septem- 
ber. 1916,  was  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  division  in  the  same 
capacity.  In  April.  1917,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pittsburgh  division  and  on  October  25  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Tyrone  division,  as  above  noted. 

W.  T.  Peyton  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  and  the  Wichita  Valley 
Railway,  with  office  at  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

E.  L.  Hill,  an  assistant  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  gen- 
eral manager,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

J.  C.  Clark  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  in  charge  of  safety  first  work, 
with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  effective  November  26. 
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Homer  Whillock,  train  despatcher  on  the  Peoria  &  Eastern 
division  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  trainmaster  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
succeeding  H.  B.  Perry,  who  has  enlisted  in  the  army. 

P.  N.  Place,  superintendent  of  the  Scranton  division  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
has  resigned,  and  F.  J.  Lawrence,  trainmaster  at  Scranton,  has 
been  appointed  acting  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at 
Scranton. 

F.  M.  Falck,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  has  been  appointed  general  manager,  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Falck  and  a  sketch  of  his 
railway  career  were  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
April  20,  1917,  page  857. 

John  Sesser,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Great  Falls, 
Mont     vas  mentioned  in  these  columns  on  October  26,  was  born 

at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  on 
August  20,  1873.  He 
graduated  from  the  civil 
engineering  course  at 
Lehigh  University  in 
1896,  and  in  the  same 
year  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Rolling  Mills 
Company,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  as  a  draftsman. 
From  1897  to  1898,  he 
was  instrument  man  and 
resident  engineer  on  the 
Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern, having  charge  of 
double-track  work  in  Il- 
linois, and  resident  en- 
gineer on  the  Union 
Pacific,  in  charge  of 
lu-avy  construction  work 
in  Wyoming;  from  1899 
to  1900  he  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Olad 
Plantation.  Hilo,  Hawaii;  1901  to  1902,  resident  engineer  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  for  a  short  time  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  chief  engineer  of  the  Iowa  &  St.  Louis ; 
1902  to  1907.  he  was  resident  and  locating  engineer  with  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  locating  and  constructing  a  60- 
mile  extension  from  Centralia,  III.,  to  Herrin,  and  as  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  Missouri  district.  From  1907  to  1908 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  W.  A.  Kenly  Company,  Chicago. 
In  December,  1909,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Great  Northern 
as  trainmaster,  and  in  April,  1910,  was  promoted  to  assistant 
engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  system.  In  July,  1913,  he 
was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Kalispell  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Whitcfish,  Mont.  In  October,  1915,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Missabe-Superior  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Superior,  Wis.,  which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment 
as  assistant  general  superintendent,  central  district,  effective 
October  20. 

M.  B.  Lamb,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Dayton's  Bluff,  Minn.,  has 
been  promoted  to  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  succeeding  J.  H.  Aydelott,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
Omaha,  Neb.,  as  superintendent  of  the  Omaha  division.  G.  L. 
Griggs,  division  superintendent  at  Omaha,  Neb,,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Alliance  division,  with  headquarters  at  Alliance, 
Neb.,  succeeding  VV.  M,  Weidenhamer,  resigned.  O.  C.  Hibbs, 
trainmaster  at  Galcsburg.  III.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Dayton's  Bluff.  The  above 
changes  were  effective  December  1. 

Traffic 

J.  L.  Bacon  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia,  with  office  at  Albany,  Ga.,  vice  W.  F.  Brown, 
promoted. 

John  S,  Talbot  has  resigned  as  general  traffic  manager  of  the 
Evansville  &  Indianapolis  and  the  office  of  general  traffic  man- 
ager has  been  discontinued. 


F.  A.  Adams,  chief  clerk  in  the  freight  department  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

E.  J.  Dowie,  special  agent  in  the  industrial  department  of  the 
New  York  Central,  has  been  appointed  industrial  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  effective  November  22. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
system  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.     He  began  railway 

work  as  a  call  boy  and 
messenger  in  the  super- 
intendent's office  of  the 
Indianapolis  &  Vincennes, 
now  a  part  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis.  He 
later  served  as  telegraph 
operator  and  station 
agent  of  the  Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati  &  La- 
fayette, now  a  part  of 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
He  was  subsequently 
freight  claim  clerk  and 
chief  clerk  of  the  freight 
department  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
°^^*  then   became  advertising 

agent  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1897  he 
went  to  the  Baltunore  &  Ohio  as  advertising  manager  and  in 
1910  he  was  made  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  from  which 
position  he  is  now  appointed  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  system,  as  above  noted. 

W  T.  LaMoure.  general  freight  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
has  been  appointed  freight  traffic  manager,  with  office  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  succeed  the  late  A.  S.  Crane.     Mr.  LaMoure  was  born 

at  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  educated  in  the 
public  school  of  his  na- 
tive town.  He  began 
railroad  work  in  1882, 
as  a  telegraph  operator 
on  the  Boston,  Hoosac 
Tunnel  &  Western,  now 
a  part  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  station  agent 
at  Pctersburgh  Junction, 
N.  Y.  One  year  later  he 
was  transferred  to  Valley 
Falls,  and  then  became 
agent  at  Johnsonville. 
when  the  Boston.  Hoosac 
Tunnel  &  Western  was 
consolidated  with  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad.  In 
1892  he  was  appointed 
freight  agent  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  at 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  three  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  Boston  as 
chief  clerk  of  the  local  freight  office,  and  two  years  later  became 
local  freight  agent  in  charge  of  the  Boston  freight  terminals  of 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  continued  in  that  position  after  the 
Fitchburg  was  leased  to  the  Boston  &  Maine.  In  1907  he  was 
appointed  foreign  freight  agent,  and  in  January,  1914,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Maine. 
In  July,  1915.  he  became  general  freight  agent,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

R.  S.  Clark,  commercial  agent  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  office  at 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  and  A.  E.  Yardley,  commercial  agent  at  St. 
Louis.   Mo.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent. 
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with  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  commercial  agencies  at 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  have 
been  abolished. 

Archibald  Fries,  freight  traffic  manager,  eastern  lines,  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  freight  manager  in  charge  of  freight 
traffic  of  the  system.    He 
was    born    on    February 

27,  1864,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public 
schools  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  began  railway 
work  in  1880  as  an  entry 
clerk  on  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  now  a  part 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
System  in  the  transfer 
station  at  Storr's,  Ohio, 
and  subsequently  served 
consecutively  as  cashier 
and  chief  clerk  at  the 
same  place.  From  Jan- 
uary, 1890,  to  November, 
1897,  he  was  successively 
chief  clerk,  rate  and 
claim  clerk,  accountant, 
chief    clerk    and    acting 

manager     of     the     Con-  ^-  ^"^^ 

tinental      Fast      Freight 

Line;  then  to  October,  1898,  he  was  chief  clerk  in  tlic  general 
freight  department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern.  In 
October,  1898,  he  was  appointed  general  agent  at  Cincinnati,  and 
in  January,  1899,  he  became  assistant  general  freight  agent  of 
the  same  road.  From  March,  1911,  to  January,  1913,  he  was 
also  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton.  In  January,  1913,  he  was  appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Sharpsville  Railroad;  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  on  October  15,  1916,  was  appointed  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  eastern  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore, 
and  now  becomes  assistant  general  freight  manager,  as  above 
noted. 

Walter  B.  Calloway,  general  passenger  agent,  eastern  lines, 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been 
appointed  passenger  traffic  manager.    He  was  born  on  December 

28,  1873,    at     Harrison, 
Ohio,  and  was  educated 
in   the   public   schools   at 
Home  City,  Ohio,  also  at 
Wabash    College,    Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.     He   be- 
gan    railway     work     in 
September,  1891,  as  office 
boy  in  the  freight  claim 
department  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  and  subse- 
quently   served    consecu- 
tively   in    various    posi- 
tions   in    the    passenger 
department  of  the  same 
road.     He  was  then  divi- 
sion clerk  in  the  general 
passenger  department  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton  and  later  was 
chief    rate    clerk    in    the 
general     passenger     de- 
partment of  the  same  road.     In  January,  1901,  lie  was  appointed 
advertising  manager   of   the   same   department   and    from   June, 
1902,   to   August   of   the   following  year,   was   assistant   general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond  &  Muncie.    He  later 
served  as  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  & 
Louisville,  and  from  November.  1904,  to  December,  1905,  he  was 
assistant    general    passenger    agent    of   the   same    road    and    the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton.     He  was  then  to  March,  1911, 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  C,   H.  &   D.,  and  later  served 
as  assistant  general  passenger  agent   of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 


Calloway 


-Southwestern  and  the  C,  H.  &  D.  until  September  1,  1911, 
when  he  was  appointed  general  passenger  agent  of  the  same 
roads.  In  the  fall  of  1916  he  was  appointed  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  eastern  lines,  with  headquarters 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  now  becomes  passenger  traffic  manager, 
as  above  noted. 

O.  P.  McCarty,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed 
general  passenger  representative,  and  Golden  Shumate,  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  has  been 
appointed  general  freight  agent.  .-X  portrait  of  Mr.  Shumate  and 
a  sketch  of  his  railway  career  were  published  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  March  16,  1917,  page  470. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

E.  S.'  Pearce  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at 
Beech  Grove,  Ind.,  succeeding  W.  E.  Ricketson,  promoted. 

T.  S.  Davey,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Erie  at  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
car  shops,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  in  charge  of  en- 
gine terminals  at  Croxton,  .X.  J.,  and  L.  C.  Fitzgerald,  car  fore- 
man, succeeds  Mr.  Davey. 

W.  W.  Lemen  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  motive 
power  and  car  departments  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with 
headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo.,  vice  W.  J.  Bennett,  resigned,  and 
W.  O.  Cook,  general  road  foreman,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  motive  power  and  car  departments,  with 
headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo.  (Burnham  station).  The  office 
of  general  road  foreman  has  been  abolished,  but  the  duties  of  the 
position  have  been  assumed  by  Mr.  Cook. 

J.  A.  Delaney,  master  mechanic  of  the  Rio  Grande  division  of 
the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Alexandria,  La.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Big  Spring,  Tex.  W.  H.  Keller,  master  me- 
chanic at  Big  Spring,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Ft.  Worth 
Division,  with  headquarters  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  relieving  G.  W. 
Deats,  who  has  been  appointed  traveling  supervisor  of  fuel  and 
oil.  W.  L.  McMurry,  an  engineer  on  the  Ft.  Worth  division,  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  fuel  on  the  Rio  Grande  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Big  Spring,  Tex. 

R.  E.  Lee,  acting  manager  of  the  mining  and  fuel  department 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  mining  department  with  jurisdiction  over  mines  and 
mining  operations,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  The  purchase, 
inspection  and  distribution  of  the  company  fuel  will  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  F.  D.  Reed,  general  purchasing  agent.  C.  T. 
Winkless,  superintendent  of  fuel,  is  transferred  to  the  purchasing 
department,  reporting  to  Mr.  Reed.  The  conservation  of  fuel 
used  in  locomotives,  stationary  plants  and  pumping  stations  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  mechanical  department.  The 
operation  and  maintenance  of  coal  chutes  will  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  transportation  department  and  directly  in 
charge  of  the  division  superintendent.  The  above  reorganization 
became  effective  December  1. 

Purchasing 

H.  M.  Dewart  has  been  appointed  assistant  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Central  Vermont,  with  office  at  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

H.  B.  Perry,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  enlisted  in  the  army. 

OBITUARY 

David  L,  Middleton,  commercial  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
died  from  heart  disease  in  his  office  in  New  York  City  on 
November  30. 

Alexander  S.  Thweatt,  general  eastern  passenger  agent  of  the 
Southern  Railway  system,  died  on  December  4,  at  his  home  in 
New  York,  at  the  age  of  56. 

Clinton  White,  former  railroad  commissioner  of  Massachu- 
setts, died  at  his  home  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  November  25,  at  the 
age  of  73.  Mr.  White  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  railroad 
commission  in  1901  and  continued  on  that  board,  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the   Public  Service  Commission,  until  1915. 
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Derelict  in 

the  Discharge  of 

Its  Duties 


Slacker  "is  a  useful  expression  designed  to  describe  a  person 
or  institution  derelict  or  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  certain 
duties  toward  his  government  or  coun- 
try," says  C.  M.  Larson,  engineer  of 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin, 
in  a  letter  printed  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue. Mr.  Larson  objects  strongly  to 
applying  it  to  states  that,  prescribing  by  law  a  two-cent  pas- 
senger rate  on  intrastate  business,  place  the  burden  of  un- 
profitable passenger  service  rendered  to  its  citizens  on  the 
citizens  of  other  states.  It  is  the  merest  quibble  to  say  that 
Wisconsin  permits  charging  a  higher  passenger  rate  for 
roads  earning  less  than  $3,500  gross  per  mile.  The  Illinois 
Central,  which  heads  Mr.  Larson's  list,  operates  about  100 
miles  in  Wisconsin  and  runs  two  passenger  trains  each  way 
each  day  over  this  mileage.  The  out-of-pocket  cost  of  oper- 
ating these  trains,  together  with  maintenance  of  way  ex- 
penses and  maintenance  of  passenger  equipment  expenses, 
would  amount  to  over  $2,000  per  mile,  leaving  less  than 
$1,500,  even  with  three-cent  passenger  fares,  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  freight  trains  and  equipment  and  in- 
terest charges.  Even  Wisconsin  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a 
turnip  and  need  take  no  credit  to  herself  for  that  fact.  One 
of  the  vital  needs  that  is  being  brought  home  by  the  war  to 
every  thinking  man  in  the  country  is  the  necessity  of  an 
adequate  and  evenly  developed  transportation  system.  Two- 
cent-passenger-fare  state  legislation  has  done  much  to  ren- 
der this  impossible,  but  past  selfishness  does  not  make  a 
state  a  slacker:  it  is  continuance  in  this  attitude  in  the 
face  of  a  national  crisis  that  makes  an  "institution  derelict 
.  .  .  .  in  the  discharge  of  .  .  .  duties  towards 
its       ...     country." 


Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board, 
has  issued  a  bulletin  to  the  railroads  suggesting  that  during 
,  J        (  p  .  tlic   period   of   heavy   passenger  traffic 

Use  ot  f  rivate       jjjg  ^jg^  ^f  othdal  and  private  passenger 
Cars  In  War         cars  should  be  limited  in  order  to  re- 
Time  ^'^^^    overburdened    passenger    trains 
and    that    no   such    cars    be    handled, 
either  in  free  or  pay  service,  except  for  the  accommodation 
of    railroad    officers    when   traveling    on  necessary    railroad 
business.     This  is  a  matter  which  ought  not  to  require  sa<'- 


gesting  more  than  once.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  its  decision  in  the  five  per  cent  rate  case  made  a 
similar  suggestion  to  the  railroads  as  a  measure  of  economy. 
It  is  especially  pertinent  at  this  time  when  not  only  pas- 
senger traffic  is  heavier  than  ever  before,  but  the  railroads 
are  overtaxed  in  almost  every  direction  and  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  handle  the  necessary  traffic  of  the  countrj'. 
After  the  roads  have  done  everything  they  have  felt  possible 
in  the  way  of  reducing  unnecessary  passenger  service,  par- 
ticularly branch  line  and  local  service,  it  does  not  help  them> 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  handle  any  more  private  cars- 
than  necessary.  Of  course,  there  is  a  sharp  distinction, 
which  the  public  does  not  usually  appreciate,  between  the- 
official  car  which  is  the  railroad  officer's  traveling  office,  and 
which  is  indispensable  on  many  occasions,  and  the  private 
cars  used  by  various  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them 
or  who  are  allowed  free  transportation,  including  the  fam- 
ilies of  directors  and  officers,  and  wlio  use  them  for  the  sake 
of  luxury  and  e.xclusiveness  rather  than  for  business  rea- 
sons. Everyone  who  has  accompanied  railroad  officers  on 
important  trips,  for  example,  knows  that  their  cars  are  in 
no  sense  "private"  but  are  as  much  a  workshop  as  the  office 
at  headquarters  and  not  only  enable  the  railroad  man  to 
keep  up  his  office  work  while  on  the  road  but  are  often  oc- 
cupied by  a  dozen  or  more  people  who  ride  a  short  distance 
with  him  for  conference.  Such  cars  are  just  as  necessary  in 
these  times  as  in  any  others,  if  not  more  so;  but  the  same 
facts  do  not  apply  to  the  private  cars  whose  use  by  the 
occasional  parasites  on  the  railroad  organization  are  respon- 
sible for  the  public  criticism  of  all  so-called  "private"  cars. 

If  our  freight  trains  could  be  run  at  IZyi  miles  an  hour 
where  now  the}-  are  run  at  10  miles  an  hour,  the  cars  would 
be  one-fifth  less  time  on  the  road  and 
"there  would  be  one-fourth  more  cars 
available  for  service  at  all  times."  This 
remarkable  bit  of  economic  wisdom 
comes  from  the  Honorable  ^^'illiam  C. 
.\damson,  representative  in  Congress,  and  putative  author  of 
the  "eight-hour  law"  for  trainmen.  It  is  found  in  an  in- 
terview- in  tlie  New  York  Tribune  of  December  2.  Mr. 
.■\danison  has  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  and  is  to  take  a 
government  position  in  New  York  Cit\-  to  which  President 
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Wilson  has  appointed  him;  and  this  interview  may  perhaps 
be  intended  as  his  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  fact  that  freight  cars  average  only  about  two 
hours  a  day  on  the  road  (spending  the  other  22  hours  in 
yards  or  shops)  reduces  his  calculated  increase  in  car  supply 
about  90  per  cent,  and  makes  in  his  pleasing  picture  a  slight 
dent  which,  evidently,  he  had  not  thought  of.  That  an  in- 
crease in  speed  of  trains  would  reduce  the  income  seriously, 
because  of  the  necessary  lightening  of  the  load,  is  another 
fact;  and  this  would  neutralize  the  remaining  ten  per  cent 
of  the  supposed  savings.  This,  also,  the  congressman  may 
have  forgotten,  though  he  has  been  told  it  often  enough. 
Mr.  Adamson's  interview  indicates  that  he  is  a  victim  of 
misplaced  confidence.  He  got  his  law  passed  (ostensibly) 
to  aid  the  trainmen  in  getting  shorter  hours,  but  he  finds 
now  that  "the  railroads,  every  one  of  them,  have  agreed  with 
the  emi3lo\^ees  to  run  the  same  liours  as  before.  .  .  They 
seem  to  forget  that  the  operating  officers  and  the  employees 
are  compounding  a  felony."  It  must  be  truly  depressing  to 
find  that  the  trainmen  are  as  wicked  as  the  capitalists  whom 
they  work  for.  In  one  little  item  of  the  interview  there  is 
a  bit  of  light;  Mr.  Adamson  has  told  President  \\'ilson  that 
there  is  no  need  of  an  investigation  l)y  the  Goethals  com- 
mittee concerning  the  operation  of  the  "eight-hour"  law.  The 
facts  are  well  enough  known  already.  This  ought  to  mean  a 
saving  of  government  money.  Mr.  Adamson  has  varied 
troubles.  He  says  "In  San  Francisco  I  found  myself  sitting 
next  to  a  railroad  president  at  a  banquet,  and  he  began 
sniping  at  me  with  complaints  about  the  eight-hour  law. 
I  asked  him  if  his  road  had  ever  paid  any  attention  to  it, 
other  than  paying  the  men  overtime,  and  he  admitted  it  had 
not."  Sniping  is,  indeed,  an  underhanded  method  of  call- 
ing a  congressman  to  account.  Such  tactics  are  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  above-board  methods  of  the  trainmen  when 
thev  sat  in  the  Congressional  galleries  with  their  stop  watches 
in  their  hands,  on  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Adam- 
son law. 


Depreciation 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Railroad  Securities  of  the 

Investment    Bankers'    Association    of    America    contained    a 

„.   .        1      r-  suggested  form  for  a  standard  railroad 

tiivmg  the  hacts     .^^^^.^^    ^^p^^f    j^    stockholders.      The 

About  form  comjjines  the  good  features  to  be 

found  now  in  various  companies'  re- 
jjorts  and  contains  some  suggestions  for 
information  to  be  given  to  stockholders  which  so  far  as  we 
know  no  company  is  now  including  in  its  annual  report.  In 
one  particular  at  least,  however,  the  information  called  for 
is  not  as  complete  as  it  should  be.  This  is  in  regard  to  de- 
preciation. The  form  suggested  for  annual  reports  calls  for 
a  statement  of  the  rules  and  rates  which  the  company  used  to 
determine  the  amounts  charged  to  operating  expenses  for  de- 
preciation, which  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  A  specific  state- 
ment should  also  bo  included  showing  the  percentage  of  the 
original  cost  which  has  been  written  off  through  depreciation 
for  each  class  of  ecjuipment.  It  is,  of  course,  now  possible  to 
make  a  rough  estimate  by  comparing  the  total  credit  through 
depreciation  with  the  liook  value  of  the  e(|uipnient  as  shown 
on  the  balance  sheet,  but  a  statement  showing  specifically  the 
percentage  of  cost  of  locomotives,  of  freight  cars,  of  passenger 
cars,  etc.,  which  has  been  written  off  would  be  of  great  value. 
The  practice  of  different  roads  in  regard  to  the  method  of  fig- 
uring depreciation  of  equipment  when  partial  renewals  are 
made,  etc.,  is  in  many  instances  very  complicated,  and  while 
the  ccmjxmies  liave  to  stand  ready  to  justify  whatever  system 
they  use  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  this 
does  not  help  the  layman  stockholder  to  form  an  ojiinion  as 
to  how  ample  depreciation  charges  are.  Furthennore,  a 
company  ought  to  state  in  its  annual  report  specificallv 
whether  the  amounts  charged  for  depreciation  are  set  aside 
or  are  used  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  for  sinking  fund  or  of 


new  equipment,  or  as  is  now  generally  the  case,  simply  a 
part  of  general  assets,  no  more  readily  available  for  use  in 
buying  new  equipment  than  are  any  of  the  other  general  as- 
sets. If  a  board  of  directors  had  to  state  .specifically  that 
the  average  years  in  service  of  all  their  locomotives  was  20, 
and  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  these  loco- 
motives had  been  written  off  through  depreciation,  and  that 
this  depreciation  was  a  book  charge  only  and  that  if  new 
etiuipment  had  to  be  bought  ne.xt  year  funds  would  have  to 
Ije  borrowed  to  pay  for  it,  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect  in 
preventing  such  a  condition  from  existing. 


THE  IMPENDING  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF 
RAILROADS 

AT  tlie  time  this  editorial  is  being  written  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  are:  passing  through  the  most  im- 
])ortant  crisis  in  their  history.  The  determination  as  to 
whether  they  shall  continue  to  be  operated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  or  their  management  shall 
be  delegated  to  some  government  officer  or  board  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  President  Wilson.  The  indications  are  that 
control  of  operation  through  some  government  board  or  offi- 
cial will  be  undertaken. 

It  is  worth  while  at  this  time  when  the  fate  of  the  rail- 
ways during  the  war  is  hanging  in  the  balance  to  inquire, 
first,  why  serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  government 
operation  and,  second,  what  results,  if  any,  probably  can 
be  secured  under  government  operation  which  could  not  be 
obtained  under  private  operation  directed  bv  the  Railroads" 
\^'ar  Board. 

*  *  * 

If  the  government  assumes  control  it  will  not  be  because 
the  railroads  have  "broken  down"  or  because  the  ^^'ar  Board 
has  failed.  The  railroads  have  handled  this  year  15  per 
cent  more  freight  business  than  they  did  last  year,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  after  our  countrv-  entered  the  war 
they  handled  50  per  cent  more  business  than  in  the  same 
months  of  1915.  That  does  not  indicate  any  "break  down." 
The  saiiie  facts  which  sliow  that  they  have  not  broken  down 
also  demonstrate  that  the  Railroads'  War  Board  has  not 
failed.  It  was  appointed  to  operate  the  railways  as  a  single 
system  in  order  to  enable  them  to  liandle  tlie  maximum  ])rac- 
ticable  business. 

Commissioner  ilcChord,  in  his  dissent  from  the  special 
report  on  the  railroad  situation  which  the  majority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sent  to  Congress  last  week, 
tried  to  show  that  the  Railroads'  War  Board  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  operating  the  railways  as  a  single  system  and  that 
no  voluntary  railroad  committee  could  do  so.  The  evidence 
he  cited  in  the  case  of  the  War  Board  is  the  measures  adopted 
to  relieve  the  congestion  in  eastern  territory.  But  this  was 
trying  to  prove  that  the  \^"ar  Board  was  not  doing  the  ven^ 
thing  the  evidence  he  cited  showed  it  was.  Nobody,  we  sup- 
pose, assumed  last  April  when  the  railways  agreed  to  operate 
as  a  single  system,  that  all  the  measures  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  ])lan  would  be  adopted  instantly.  It  was  to  be  ex-  • 
pected  that  needed  measures  would  l)e  adopted  as  conditions 
showed  the  need  of  them.  This  is  what  has  been  done. 
First,  box  cars  were  pooled.  Xext  all  freight  handled  in 
(onnection  with  tlic  construction  of  the  cantonments  was 
(hvided  l)etween  tlie  different  railways  and  moved  over  the 
lines  of  least  resistance.  Next,  the  same  principles  were 
applied  in  the  handling  of  troops  and  of  supplies  for  the 
troops.  Finally,  when  the  congestion  developed  in  eastern 
territorx-  further  measures  were  adopted  to  apply  the  same 
general  principles.  The  effort  of  the  War  Board  has  been 
to  p(K)l  railway  equipment  and  service,  in  so  far  as  iwcessarv, 
to  move  the  maximum  traffic. 

In  order  to  h-andle  more  traffic  it  will  be  necessary  to 
secure    still    greater   co-ordination    in   the   operation   of   the 
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facilities  of  the  various  railways,  and  this,  sooner  or  later, 
will  make  desirable  and  even  necessary  the  use  of  methods 
not  conforming  to  existing  laws.  For  this  reason,  as  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  began  pointing  out  editorially  some 
weeks  ago,  and  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
pointed  out  in  its  special  report  to  Congress  last  week,  the 
suspension  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  the  anti-pool- 
ing law  is  extremely  desirable.  Furthermore,  railway  equip- 
ment is  being  worn  out,  and  if  efficiency  is  to  be  maintained 
and  increased,  the  least  that  must  be  done  is  to  let  the  roads 
get  enough  new  facilities  to  replace  tliose  being  worn  out. 
But  because  the  War  Board  has  not  done  everything  at  once 
— because  to  enable  it  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  it  is 
desirable  that  certain  laws  be  suspended,  and  that  means  be 
provided  for  enabling  the  railways  to  maintain  and  enlarge 
their  facilities — it  does  not  follow  that  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  has  failed.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  done  wonders. 

The  government  has  created  various  agencies  in  Washing- 
ton to  deal  with  new  conditions  resulting  from  the  war.    The 
Railway  Age  Gazette  asserts,  as  a  result  of  careful  observa- 
tion both  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  that  the  Railroads' 
JCy^'ar  Board,  up  to  the  j)resent,  has  accomplished  far  more  in 
■  the  direction  of  hel])ing  win  the  war  than  any  agency  which 
the  government  itself  has  created  since  this  country  entered 
the  war.     And  yet  it  is  now  proposed  to  set  aside  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board,  or  at  least  subordinate  it. 
*  *  * 

Why  is  this  step  probably  going  to  be  taken?  The  reason- 
ing which  has  prevailed  in  Washington  runs  as  follows: 
The  operation  of  the  railways  should,  in  the  interest  of  the 
highest  efficiency,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  their  present  mana- 
gers. But  the  laws  which  interfere  with  securing  their  great- 
est efficiency  should  be  suspended  or  repealed  and  the  gov- 
ernment should  in  some  way  help  the  railways  to  provide 
the  facilities  which  they  require  for  replacements  and  to  in- 
crease their  capacity,  and  should  give  them  its  support  in 
one  form  or  another  in  securing  the  earnings  and  the  new 
capital  required  for  this  purpose.  Now, — .so  this  reasoning 
runs — as  long  as  the  railways  are  left  to  the  management  of 
their  own  officers  Congress  will  refuse  to  suspend  restrictive 
laws  or  to  enact  any  legislation  for  the  purjjose  of  giving 
tiiem  loans  or  guarantees  of  any  kind.  Therefore,  the  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  get  Congress  to  do  its  duty  in  the  mat- 
ter, must  assume  control  of  operation. 

The  Railroads"  W'ar  Board  has  met  this  argument  by 
saying,  in  a  statement  to  Senator  Newlands,  that  the  railroads 
do  not  at  present  ask  a  suspension  of  the  SHerman  anti-trust 
law  or  the  anti-pooling  law,  and  that  they  will  not  need 
government  loans  or  guarantees  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  co-operate  with 
tliem  in  raising  new  capital  on  the  railways'  own  credit.  The 
railways  would  welcome  suspension  of  restrictive  laws  and  the 
aid  of  government  loans  or  guarantees  if  these  things  could 
be  secured  w-ithout  throwing  the  whole  railroad  question  into 
the  maelstrom  of  jiolitics;  Ijut  their  managers  feel  that  they 
can  work  out  the  problem  of  securing  maximum  efficiency 
without  the  suspension  of  the  laws  or  government  loans,  and 
that  it  would  be  i)etter  for  the  country  to  let  them  do  this 
than  either  to  throw  the  whole  railroad  question  into  Con- 
gress or  to  appoint  a  government  railway  administrator. 

\\'hv  does  the  belief  prevail  that  Congress,  in  sj)ite  of  tlio 
fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  prac- 
tically recommended  it,  will  refuse  to  suspend  restrictive  laws 
or  give  the  railways  any  financial  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  so 
long  as  the  railways  are  left  in  the  hands  of  their  own  mana- 
,irers?  W'e  have  asked  that  question  in  \\'ashington  within 
the  last  few  days  of  many  people,  and  a  great  majority  have 
made  the  same  answer.  That  answer  has  been  "politics." 
We  have  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  business  men, 
government  people  and  newspaper  correspondents  in  Wash- 
ington have  the  poorest  opinion  of  Congress  which  obta'ns 


in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Down  there  they  alw-ays 
assume  that  under  any  and  all  conditions,  in  dealing  with 
any  and  all  questions.  Congress  will  be  governed,  not  by 
public  considerations  but  solely  by  political  considerations, 
i'he  reasoning  there  about  the  railway  situation  is  that  con- 
gress would  not  think  it  good  politics  to  leave  the  railways 
in  the  hands  of  their  own  managers  and  at  the  same  time 
give  them  any  assistance  by  the  suspension  of  restrictive 
laws,  jjy  loans  or  otherwise.  But,  it  is  argued,  the  railways 
must  be  given  some  kind  of  government  help.  Therefore, 
there  must  be  created  some  government  authority  to  super- 
vise their  operations  so  that  Congress  can  be  induced  to  give 
them  the  necessary  aid.  All  of  which  is  not  very  compli-  ' 
mentar}'  to  Congress;  but,  as  already  said,  it  is  the  reasoning 
that  is  prevailing  in  Washington. 

Of  course,  the  doctrinaire  advocates  of  government  owner- 
ship do  not  reason  thus.  They  believe  that  the  adoption 
of  government  operation  would  result  in  an  increase  of 
efliciency  and  thus  bring  government  ownership  nearer.  But 
the  number  of  persons  w'ho  reason  thus  in  Washington  seems 
to  be  small.  It  is  generally  understood  that  President  \\'il- 
son  himself  is  opposed  to  government  ownership;  and  that 
even  tliough  he  should  decide  in  favor  of  government  opera- 
tion he  would  regard  it  merely  as  a  war  measure,  to  be  aban- 
doned at  the  end  of  the  war. 

*  *  * 

Since  some  form  of  government  ojieration  or  at  least  of 
government  supervision  of  operation  seems  probable,  the 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  will  be  gained  and  what 
will  be  lost  i)y  it.  The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  publicly 
gone  on  record  with  the  opinion  that  government  operation 
cculd  not  result  in  any  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  use 
of  existing  railway  facilities  which  could  not  be  secured 
without  it.  The  ablest  railway  managers  in  the  country  have 
for  months  devoted  all  their  energy  and  aliility  to  0])erating 
the  exisiting  facilities  with  the  greatest  practicable  efficiency. 
To  assume  that  any  railway  officer,  merely  because  he  was 
clothed  with  governmental  authority,  could  accomplish  more 
than  they  .have  is  absurd,  and  to  supjiose  that  any  man  with- 
out experience  in  railroad  management,  even  though  clothed 
with  governmental  autliority.  could  accomplish  as  much  as 
tlicy  have,  is  equally  aljsurd. 

There  is  very  great  danger  that  the  adoption  of  govern- 
ment operation  will  result  in  a  serious  reduction,  rather  than 
in  any  increase,  of  railroad  efficiency.  Railway  officers,  no 
matter  how  patriotic,  are  likely  to  feel  disap[x)intment  and 
chagrin  if  the  government  takes  control.  It  tells  them,  in 
effect,  that  they  have  failed  and  that  the  government  docs 
not  trust  them.  The  effect  may  lie  to  impair,  and  even  seri- 
ously impair,  the  official  morale.  A  government  railway  ad- 
ministrator, if  free  from  restrictive  laws  and  enabled  to  raise 
and  spend  mone}'  where  the  railway  managements  have  been 
unable  to  raise  and  spend  it,  might  be  able  to  do  some  im- 
portant things  which  the  railway  managements  have  not  been 
able  to  do.  But  any  advantages  which  might  result  from 
these  things  would  not  be  secured  for  months,  while  the 
effects  of  the  impairment  of  the  official  morale  would  be  felt 
;'t  once  and  might  easily  continue  to  be  so  serious  as  to  more 
than  nullify  the  effects  of  all  that  a  government  administra- 
tor could  do. 

If  the  government  should  assume  control  of  operation,  it 
might  limit  or  perhaps  even  prevent  the  impairment  of  offi- 
cial morale  l\v  adopting  one  or  the  other  of  two  alternatives. 
It  might  appoint  as  the  government  railroad  administrator 
an  eminent  railway  executive  whose  abilit}'  and  experience 
Avould  inspire  the  confidence  of  railway  men.  Or  it  might 
appoint  a  railway  administrator  who  \vas  not  a  railway  man. 
but  with  tlie  understanding  that,  while  he  would  exercse  the 
;'Uthoritv  of  the  government  in  so  far  as  might  be  necessary-. 
he  would  leave  the  actual  operation  of  the  railroads  in  the 
hands    of   the   existing   organizations.      If    the   government 
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should  appoint  as  the  railway  administrator  a  man  without 
great  experience  and  demonstrated  aijilily  in  railroad  affairs, 
and  he  sliould  attempt  to  supplant  the  existing  organization 
in  the  manaKcmunt  of  the  railways,  there  would  result  a 
serious  demoralization. 

Unfortunately,  our  experience  with  government  regulation 
has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  a  govern- 
ment administrator,  unless  he  were  an  experienced  railway 
officer,  would  show  the  needed  self-restraint  and  good  judg- 
ment. The  present  railroad  situation  is  due  ten  times  as 
much  to  faults  of  railroad  regulation  as  to  faults  of  railroad 
management;  and  the  effects  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  wrong  kind  of  railroad  regulation  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing which  would  prevent  the  adoption  of  government  rail- 
road management  of  the  same  misguided  and  destructive  kind. 
*         *         * 

However,  no  matter  how  unwise  railway  executives  and 
other  railway  officers  may  think  that  the  adoption  of  gov- 
ernment management  may  be  at  this  time,  no  matter  how 
unwise  they  may  think  the  kind  of  government  management 
adopted  is,  their  duty  will  be  clear.  The  country  is  in- 
volved in  tlie  greatest  war  ever  known.  Its  future  is  at 
stake,  and  the  outcome  of  the  war  will  depend  largely  upon 
how  railway  executives  and  railway  officers  generally  con- 
tinue to  do  their  work.  The  responsibility  and  burden  of 
carrying  on  the  war  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  rest 
chiefly  upon  one  man.  President  Wilson,  in  carrying  this 
responsibility  and  burden,  ought  to  have,  and  if  he  is  to 
hear  them  successfully,  must  have,  the  loyal  and  energetic 
support  of  every  American  citizen.  He  has  done  his  best  to 
settle  the  question  of  railroad  management  in  that  way  which 
will  most  effectively  promote  the  interests  of  the  country.  Once 
he  has  decided  the  matter,  "Ours  not  to  reason  why,  ours  but 
to  do  and  die,"  should  be  the  motto  of  all  railway  men. 

It  was  all  right  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
for  people  to  discuss  whether  it  ought  to  enter  the  war. 
Once  it  had  entered,  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen  became 
that  of  helping  to  make  its  participation  in  the  war  a  suc- 
cess. So  it  is  all  right  to  discuss  the  desirabality  of  govern- 
ment operation  until  it  has  been  adopted.  Once  it  is  adopted, 
however,  it  will  become  immediately  the  first  duty  of  every 
railway  man  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  make  government 
operation  a  success.  Nine  railway  men  out  of  ten  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  government  operation  is  unnecessary 
and  a  mistake.  But  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  citizens  to 
help  prevent  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  government  from 
having  bad  effects,  as  to  help  prevent  the  mistakes  from  be- 
ing made.  The  one  great  object  of  all  at  present  should 
be  to  help  win  the  war;  and  whether  the  railways  are  under 
private  management  or  government  management  the  one  way 
in  which  railway  men  can  contribute  most  toward  helping 
win  the  war  is  by  contributing  all  they  can  toward  efficient 
railroad  operation. 

FEDERAL  LOCOMOTIVE  INSPECTOR'S  REPORT 

""PHE  report  of  the  chief  in.spector  of  locomotive  boilers  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reflects  to  some 
extent  the  condition  of  the  power  on  the  railways  in  this 
country.  While  the  percentage  of  locomotives  found  de- 
fective has  increased  from  47  per  cent  in  1916  to  54.5  per 
cent  in  1917,  the  power  throughout  the  countrj'  is  believed 
to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year.  The  increase  in  number  of  defective  locomotives 
shown  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  many  roads  liave  placed 
in  service  a  considerable  numln^r  of  old  locomotives  which, 
under  ordinar}'  conditions,  would  have  l)cen  scrapped  and 
replaced,  and  they  have  done  this  without  paying  sufficient 
attention  to  their  condition.  The  number  of  classified  de- 
fects relating  to  the  boiler  and  its  appurtenances  is  found  to 
have  increased  over  last  vear  a  much  greater  amount  than 


the  delects  to  the  other  parts  of  the  locomotive  and  tender. 
This  also  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  old  locomotives 
have  been  placed  in  service  w-ithout  proper  inspection. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  detailed  report  of  defective 
locomotives  found  on  the  individual  roads  shows  that  many 
roads  have  materially  improved  the  condition  of  their  power 
over  last  year,  while  some  have  not  as  good  a  record  as  last 
year.  This  is  evidence  that,  as  the  chief  inspector  says  in 
his  report,  the  power  can  be  properly  maintained  even  under 
the  present  exacting  operating  conditions.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  careful  supervision  of  repairs  made 
to  locomotives,  and  this  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly, 
for  it  is  practically  the  only  way  by  which  a  road  may  be 
sure  of  its  power.  An  engine  failure  under  the  present 
traffic  conditions  is  far  more  costly  than  under  ordinary 
conditions,  and  it  is  far  better  to  hold  a  train  for  a  good 
locomotive  than  to  send  it  out  with  one  that  is  liable  to  fail 
and  cause  delays  to  many  other  trains.  The  running  repairs 
must  be  carefully  made  and  all  repairs  should  be  thoroughly 
inspected  to  see  that  they  have  been  made  properly. 

The  number  of  locomotives  inspected  this  year  was  lessi 
tlian  last  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  inspectors  in  thisi 
department  have  at  times  been  used  on  Interstate  Commerce  i 
Commission  business  other  than  locomotive  inspection.  An 
abstract  of  the  chief  insjjector's  report  to  the  Commission  is 
published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


BUY  IN  HASTE  AND  REPENT  IN  LEISURE 

VY/ITH  a  condition  confronting  the  railroads  under  which 
performance  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  econ- 
omy, at  a  time  when  there  is  an  extreme  shortage  of  labor, 
great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  demand  for  labor-saving 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  Under  normal  conditions  machinery 
designed  to  save  man  power  is  installed  only  after  investiga- 
tion clearly  demonstrates  the  economy  of  the  installation,  but 
at  present  the  prime  condition  imposed  is  that  the  equipment 
will  bring  about  an  increased  production  per  man.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  lack  of  care- 
ful study  of  the  possibilities  of  such  equipment  which  has 
retarded  its  application  during  normal  times  is  now  almost 
sure  to  result  in  its  unwise  and  therefore  disastrous  use  in 
certain  cases  unless  preventive  measures  are  taken  before  the 
damage  has  been  done. 

Take  the  case  of  the  freight  house  truck.  The  relative 
merits  of  the  two-wheel  and  the  four-wheel  truck  commonly 
used  in  handling  freight  have  been  discussed  so  frequently 
that  further  mention  seems  almost  superfluous.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  four-wheel  truck  in  saving  man  power  and  re- 
ducing freight  house  costs  under  the  usual  conditions, 
whether  used  with  tractors  or  without  them,  have  been  dem- 
onstrated repeatedly  where  care  has  been  taken  to  secure 
equipment  suited  to  the  local  situation  and  to  modify  the 
operating  methods  to  meet  the  limitations  of  the  new  equip- 
ment. Notwithstanding  this,  trials  with  the  four-wheel  truck 
in  certain  cases  have  resulted  in  their  subsequent  abandon- 
ment for  one  of  two  reasons;  either  the  situation  was  one  to 
which  the  trucks  were  not  suited  or  their  trial  use  was  not 
conducted  intelligently. 

Personnel  is  important.  The  right  man  should  direct  an 
investigation  of  this  kind  and  in  the  right  way.  Before  the 
work  is  taken  up,  tliis  man  should  be  fully  convinced  of  the 
merits  of  the  plan  himself,  and  unless  he  is  entirely  in  sym- 
pathy with  it  lie  cannot  or  will  not  overcome  the  obstacles  to 
success.  Selection  of  the  equipment  is  also  important:  a 
duplication  of  the  trucks  used  successfully  in  some  other 
house  will  not  necessarily  be  the  proper  solution  in  the  case 
in  hand.  Other  features  that  endanger  or  may  prevent  the 
success  of  the  new  installation  include  failure  to  redistribute 
the  labor  to  secure  the  best  results  under  the  new  conditions. 
Success  mav  demand  an  entire  change    in    the    method    of 
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checking  or  routing  the  freight  through  the  house.  In  more 
than  one  case  failure  has  resulted  from  the  reluctance  of 
some  individual  to  depart  from  long-established  standards. 
These  and  other  difficulties,  usually  surmountable  if  prop- 
erly studied,  have,  in  certain  instances,  prevented  the  instal- 
lation of  new  equipment  in  the  past. 

Under  press  of  the  prevailing  need  for  reducing  the  con- 
gestion in  terminals,  the  four-wheel  truck  and  the  tractor  are 
now  being  introduced  in  many  freight  houses  where  they 
were  not  used  previously.  The  danger  in  this  situation  lies 
not  in  the  fact  that  this  equipment  is  not  suited  for  freight 
house  service,  but  that  the  need  is  so  great  that  it  may  be 
purchased  without  proper  study  of  the  local  conditions  Since 
any  failure  works  a  doulile  injury,  the  railroad  suffers  the 
loss  of  its  investment  and  the  expense  of  the  temporary  dis- 
arrangement of  its  facilities,  while  the  equipment  installed  is 
subjected  to  unjust  criticism. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  labor-saving  devices  of  all  kinds 
on  railroads  today.  Their  use  will  continue  to  expand  as 
further  developments  are  made  and  as  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomical railway  operation  are  solved.  However,  the  unwise 
installation  of  equipment  of  any  kind  retards  its  general  in- 


In  the  calendar  year  1915  the  total  tonnage  of  freight  car- 
ried by  the  Seaboard  was  8,920,000  and  the  freight  density 
(ton-miles  per  mile  of  road)  434,000.  In  the  calendar  year 
1916  the  total  tonnage  carried  was  10,496,000  and  the  dens- 
ity 543,000. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  carried  in  1916  over  35  per  cent  was 
manufactures,  comparing  with  less  than  34  per  cent  manu- 
factures in  1915.     In  1916  the  products  of  agriculture  were 
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troduction  and  does  far  greater  harm  than  tiiat  me 
the  loss  in  the  individual  case. 


■"THE  roads  tliat  are  profiting  most  from  the  great  increase 
in  freiglit  and  passenger  business  which  has  come 
about  during  the  last  two  years  are  those  that  prior  to  this 
period  were  not  being  worked  to  their  full  capacity.  The 
Seaboard  Air  Line  is  such  a  road.  Originally  carrying 
a  larger  proportion  of  lumljer  and  forest  products  than 
any  other  class  of  commodities,  the  character  of  the 
traffic  gradually  changed;  the  proportion  of  agricultural 
products,  and  especially  fruits  and  vegetables,  increased, 
and  with  the  growth  of  this  traffic  operating  condi- 
tions materiall)-  changed.  The  plant,  however.  With  the 
exception  of  equipment,  was  at  no  time  being  worked  to 
anywhere  near  capacity.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  fur- 
ther change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  traffic 
handled  by  the  Seaboard.  The  proportion  of  manufactures 
carried  has  been  increasing  and  a  larger  traffic  in  heavy 
loading  commodities,  such  as  stone,  sand,  etc.,  has  developed. 


12.89  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  and  1915,  16.72  per  cent. 
Products  of  mines  furnished  24.65  per  cent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage in  1916  and  23.26  per  cent  in  1915.  With  the  change 
in  character  of  traffic  in  recent  years  there  has  taken  place 
a  change  in  operating  methods.  Competition  and  the  char- 
acter of  traffic  had  led  to  the  use  of  high  speed,  compara- 
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lively  light  locomotives  for  freight  service,  with  fast  sched- 
ules for  freight  trains  and,  of  course,  high  ton-mile  costs. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  heavier  locomotives  have 
been  put  into  freight  service,  the  average  trainload  greatly 
increased,  and  what  are  generally  understood  to  Vje  modem 
scientific  methods  of  railroading  liave  been  applied.  In 
1911  the  average  freight  trainload  of  all  freight,  including 
company,  was  251  tons;  in  1916  it  was  400  tons.  There 
was  a  big  increa.se  in  1916  over  1915,  the  average  trainload 
of  all  freight  in  1915  being  .337  tons. 

The  management  ha?  replaced  Pacific  type  locomotives 
in  freight  service  with  Mikados  and  has  now  ordered  26 
locomotives  divided  jjetween  Mallets  and  Santa  Fe  type. 
Difticult  as  it  has  been  to  get  deliveries  of  equipment,  the 
Seaboard  e.xpects  to  receive  these  heavy  locomotives  within 
the  next  few  months. 

In  1916  the  Seaboard  earned  $26,184,000,  an  increase  of 
$3,544,000  over  1915.  Expenses  and  ta.xes  amounted  to 
$18,743,000,  an  increase  of  $2,137,000,  leaving  an  increase 
of  $1,402,000  in  operating  income,  the  total  operating  in- 
come in  1916  being  $7,429,000.  A  part  of  this  increased 
income  was  offset  by  a  debit  of  $144,000  for  hire  of  equip- 
ment as  against  a  slight  credit  in  1915  on  this  account  and 
an  increase  of  $290,000  in  interest  charges.  The  amount 
available  for  interest  on  the  income  bonds  was  $2,862,000 
in  1916  and  $1,805,000  in  1915.  The  full  5  per  cent  on 
these  bonds  calls  for  $1,250,000,  which  amount  was  paid  in 
both  years,  leaving  a  surplus  in  1916  of  $1,612,000  as 
against  $555,000  in  1915. 

In  1916  the  Seaboard  had  not  yet  begun  to  feel  tlie  full 
force  of  the  increase  in  operating  costs  which  has  since  hit 
all  railroads  so  hard.  In  the  nine  months  of  the  present 
calendar  year  total  operating  revenues  amounted  to  $21,940,- 
000,  and  since  the  winter  months  are  the  busiest  ones  for 
the  Seaboard,  this  will  mean  between  one  and  two  million 
dollars  increase  in  gross  over  1916  for  the  year.  Total 
operating  expenses  for  the  nine  months  were  $15,579,000. 
The  increase  in  expenses  has  been  large  but  had  not  up  to 
the  end  of  September  entirely  offset  the  increase  in  gross, 
operating  income  being  $5,361,000  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30,  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  nine 
months  of  the  previous  year  of  $242,000. 

Besides  the  economies  that  may  be  expected  to  follow  Uie 
placing  in  service  of  Mallet  and  Santa  Fe  locomotives,  the 
opening  of  the  new  line  which  the  Seaboard  has  built  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  along  the  edge  of  the  sea  coast  to  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  will  permit  of  very  considerable  economies  in 
operation.  A  glance  at  the  fnap  will  show  that  this  new 
line,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  during  the  pres- 
ent calendar  year,  will  give  the  Seaboard  two  lines  from 
Hamlet,  N.  C,  to  Savannah,  Ga.  Grade  revision  work  has 
been  done  on  the  line  from  Hamlet  to  Charleston  so  that 
the  new  through  line  to  Savannah  will  have  a  maximum  0.5 
per  cent  grade  and  a  maximum  curvature  of  3  deg.  This 
maximum  grade  and  curvature  hold  good  for  the  entire 
line  from  Hamlet,  via  Charleston,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The 
new  line  will  permit  of  an  increase  in  trainloading  between 
Hamlet  and  Savannali  of  over  127  per  cent. 

Considerable  other  grade  revision  work  is  being  done,  and 
that  between  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Sanford  will  permit  of 
considerable  economies.  \\'hen  the  work  now  in  progress 
is  completed  on  the  line  from  Sanford,  N.  C,  to  Hamlet,  two 
pusher  grades  will  have  been  eliminated  and  a  maximum 
.5  per  cent  nortlibound  and  .8  per  cent  southbound  grade 
will  have  been  established.  In  1916  a  total  of  $2,027,000 
was  spent  for  additions,  l)etterments  and  extensions  to  road 
and  a  net  of  $172,000  to  additions  to  equipment.  At  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  the  Seaboard  had  $2,385,000  cash, 
exclusive  of  special  deposits  with  fiscal  agencies  and  trustees, 
and  no  loans  and  bills  payable  except  a  nominal  amount — 


$44,000— -coming  under  this  classification.  The  Seaboard  is 
carrying  on  its  balance  sheet  $5,234,000  discount  on  funded 
debt,  comparing  with  $10,878,000  carried  on  the  balance 
sheet  as  of  June  30,  1916.  During  the  six  months  June  30 
to  December  31,  $5,273,000  discount  on  bonds  sold  in  pre- 
vious years  was  charged  off  through  profit  and  loss,  leaving 
a  surplus  to  profit  and  loss  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
of  $5,796,000,  comparing  with  a  profit  and  loss  surplus  of 
$8,057,000  as  of  June  30,  1916. 

The  Seaboard  depends  entirely  on  colored  labor  for  main- 
tenance of  way  gangs,  and  the  movement  of  negroes  into  the 
North  has  caused  a  shortage  of  section  labor  comparable  to 
tlie  shortage  due  to  the  lack  of  newly  landed  immigrants 
and  the  demand  for  industrial  labor  in  the  East,  and  the 
demand  for  farm  and  industrial  labor  in  the  West.  During 
1916  $3,188,000  was  spent  for  maintenance  of  way,  an  in- 
crease of  $557,000  over  the  previous  year.  Maintenance 
of  equipment  cost  $3,910,000,  an  increase  of  $635,000  over 
the  previous  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  {percentage 
of  each  class  of  expenditures  to  total  operating  revenues: 

1916  1915 

Maintenance    of    way 12.17  11.62 

Maintenance   of   ec|uipment 14.93  14.46 

Traffic    expenses    3.47  3.47 

Transportation    expenses     33.07  35.02 

General    expenses    2.90  3.32 

Total,    including    miscellaneous 66.96         68.44 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  the  calendar  vear  1916  compared  with  the  calendar 
year  1915: 

1916  1915 

.\verage    mileage    operated 3,452  3,409 

Freight    revenue    $18,211,895  $15,434,241 

Passenger    revenue     5.348,979  4,781,523 

Total   operating  revenues 26,184,487  22,640,876 

Maintenance   of  way  and   structures.      3,187,544  2.630,459 

Maintenance   of  equipment 3.909,974  3.275.144 

Traffic  expenses   907,086  785.581 

Transportation    expenses    8,660,088  7.928,829 

General    expenses    758.373  750,915 

Total    operating   expenses 17,531,907  15,494,595 

Taxes 1,210,691  1.111,381 

Operating   income    7,428,999  6,026.677 

Gross  income    7,889.431  6,429,784 

Net  income    2,862,01 1  1,804.802 

Interest  on   adjustment   (income)   bonds     1.250,000  1,250.000 

Surplus    1,612,011  554,802 


NEW   BOOKS 

Sirci-I  Rail'.i-ay  Fares.  By  Dugald  D.  Jackson,  professor  of  electrical  en- 
gineering and  David  J.  McGrath,  research  assist.int  in  electrical 
engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  155  pages, 
58  illustrations,  6'/,  in.  by  9^2  in.,  bound  in  cloth.  Published  by 
.McGraw-Hill    Honk   Company.   Inc..   239  West   39th  street.    New    York. 

riie  contents  of  this  book  comprise  data  collected  and 
conclusions  reached  in  a  research  on  electric  railway  traffic 
and  fares,  which  research  has  been  performed  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  The  data  on  street  railway 
traffic  and  fares  were  broadly  investigated  for  many  years 
hack,  and  were  carried  up  to  the  present.  The  subdivisions 
of  tlie  main  prol)lem  taken  up  comprise  the  major  factors 
of  street  railway  traffic,  which  influence  the  cost  of  carrying 
tlie  average  passengers  and  the  manner  in  which  these  factors 
aft'ect  the  practicability  of  making  long  hauls  for  five  cents 
in  ordinarv  street  railway  service.  The  data  points  strongly 
to  certain  limitations  in  regard  to  fares  and  hauls,  which  arc 
int'inately  associated  with  the  density  of  traffic,  measured 
either  in  revenue  passengers  carried  per  car-mile  run  or 
passengers  carried  per  year  per  mile  of  main  track.  The 
more  important  subdivisions  of  the  subject  dealt  with  have 
been  treated  in  separate  chapters,  and  it  is  lielieved  that  this 
suiidivision  of  the  chapters  will  make  the  bonk  more  valu- 
able to  students  of  street  raihvay  problems. 


December   14,   1917 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


MOTOR  FREIGHT  TRUCKS  ON  HIGHWAYS 

Amarillo,    Texas. 

To  The  Editor  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Referring  to  your  editorial  on  "Highways  Helpful  to 
Railways,"  November  30,  page  967. 

In  the  Southwest  it  is  questionable  if  motor  freight  trucks 
are  helpful  for  following  reasons:  Many  improved  highways 
have  been  built  parallel  to  railways  to  serve  the  larger  towns. 
The  work  is  financed  by  bonds,  ultimately  paid  for  by  tax- 
ing property  in  the  district,  largely  paid  for  by  the  farmers 
and  railways.  The  carriers  for  hire  on  these  good  roads  do 
not  participate  in  either  cost  of  construction  or  mainte- 
nance; in  fact,  very  often  no  provision  is  made  for  main- 
tenance. 

When  good  roads  are  built,  traffic  is  concentrated  on  them 
and  they  are  soon  cut  up  and  become  as  bad  as  before  and 
additional  taxes  are  needed  for  maintenance  from  property 
owners.  Jitney  passenger  lines  and  motor  truck  freight 
lines  have  not  paid  any  taxes  in  many  cases,  though  the  last 
session  of  the  Texas  legislature  passed  a  law  taxing  them 
about  one  million  dollars.  This  is  not  enough,  because  taxes 
on  other  property  have  been  increased  about  50  per  cent. 
The  expense  of  finishing  most  highways  in  this  district 
with  a  surface  that  will  bear  heavy  trucking  is  prohib- 
itive. 

However,  motor  trucks  can  help  railway.s  by  short  hauls 
to  relieve  cars  for  long  hauls,  especially  in  intra-city  switch- 
ing movements;  the  main  point  to  consider  is  that  all  motor 
carriers  for  hire  should  be  properly  taxed  to  bear  their  share 
of  maintenance  of  highways  by  a  special  tax. 

Avery  Turner. 


ELIMINATE  UNNECESSARY  VALUATION 
DETAILS 

Richmond.    Va. 

To  The  Editor  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  November  30  I  read  with 
much  interest  the  editorial  on  "The  Valuation  Department 
and  Exemptions."  From  my  own  organization  14  men  have 
entered  military  service.  With  one  exce[rtion,  all  are  fronj 
my  engineering  force,  and  all  are  fine  fellows — men  whom 
I  wanted  to  keep.  Only  two  were  drafted.  One  is  now 
with  one  of  our  engineering  regiments  .somewhere  in  France. 
The  majority  of  the  rest  are  holding  commissions  in  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  They  should  all  be  attached  to  our 
engineering  forces.  This  dejiletion  of  my  force  leaves  me 
shorthanded  with  vacancies  that  are  hard  to  fill,  especially 
engineers   and  draftsmen. 

The  editorial  referred  to  makes  the  depletion  of  valuation 
forces  a  plea  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  work  of  Federal 
valuation,  and  in  that  plea  there  may  be  reason.  But  to 
me  there  is  in  addition  a  strong  plea  for  a  revision  of  the 
methods  now  followed  in  this  work,  probably  necessar\' 
under  the  Valuation  Act,  so  as  to  get  away  from  a  lot  of 
useless,  burdensome  and  costly  details  that  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  great  and  sole  object  in  view  in  this  work — 
the  a.scertainment  of  "\'alue,"  of  "Final  Value."  It  may 
be  that  the  ascertainment  of  "Final  Value"  is  solely  a  judi- 
cial procedure.     I  leave  that  question  to  the  lawyers. 

I  might  say  much  on  this  phase  of  Valuation  work,  but 
it  may  be  best  to  "let  sleeping  lions  lie,"  because  if  I  were 
to  start  to  talk  about  a  revision  of  this  whole  matter,  I  would 
begin  with  the  very  Act  itself,  an  act  that  has  loaded  the 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission,   as   well   as   the  carriers. 


with  a  heap  of  useless,  costly  work.  An  Act  lacking  in  con- 
structive statesmanship,  burdensome  with  irrelevancy,  and 
distractingly  indefinite. 

It  may  be  that  the  work  must  go  on  as  it  is  going  on, 
because  of  the  mandate  of  the  Act.  But,  while  this  great 
work  of  valuation  is  important,  yet,  if  it  is  interfering  with 
the  great,  paramount  duty  of  our  Nation  today,  then  it 
should  be  stopped.  I  leave  that  question  open,  although 
there  need  be  no  interference. 

I  would  not  plead  for  the  cessation  of  the  work.  There 
are  good  reasons  why  it  should  not  stop.  But  I  do  plead 
for  common  sense  in  doing  the  work.     Is  it  too  late? 

James  P.  Nelson, 

Valuation   Engineer. 


A  QUIBBLE  OVER  A  QUESTION  OF  DUTY 

Madison.    Wis. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

On  page  952  of  your  issue  of  November  23,  1917,  you 
have  published  a  map  which  purports  to  show  the  rates 
which  each  state  permits  the  railroads  to  charge  for  passen- 
ger fares.  A  certain  area  on  the  map  covering  eleven  states 
is  colored  black  and  these  states  have  been  designated  "slack- 
er states." 

Before  considering  the  fundamental  fault  that  inheres  in 
this  analysis  due  to  drawing  conclusions  from  insufficient 
data,  we  are  constrained  to  pause  to  consider  the  taste  dis- 
])layed  by  the  use  of  this  term  as  employed  in  this  case. 
The  word  "slacker"  has  come  to  have  a  well  defined  and 
o])probrious  meaning  in  the  English  language.  It  is  a  use- 
ful expression  designed  to  describe  a  person  or  institution 
derelict  or  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  certain  duties  to- 
ward his  government  or  country.  Phrase  makers  who  at- 
tempt to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  the  term  so  that  it  may 
cover  any  person,  establishment  or  institution  against  which 
they  desire  to  inveigh,  do  much  to  rob  the  term  of  its  useful- 
ness in  the  particular  emergency  in  which  our  country  is  in- 
volved. A  specific  term  capable  of  nice  use  may  become 
a  general  and  meaningless  expression  through  popular 
attempt  to  use  it  to  cover  situations  to  which  it  was  not 
intended  to  apply.  More  particularly  is  the  word  robi)ed  of 
its  effectiveness  when  it  can  be  shown  that  it  was  employed 
through  no  desire  to  make  use  of  its  descriptive  force,  but 
was  maliciously  used  to  secure  the  impeaching  effect  of  the 
oi)probrium  it  was  originally  designed  to  convey. 

Though  no  explanation  is  given  on  or  in  connection  with 
the  map  as  to  the  basis  for  the  figures  indicating  fares  per- 
mitted in  each  state,  the  actual  facts  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  at  least,  dispute  the  correctness  of  the 
data  shown  thereon. 

I'nder  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  a  railroad  whose  gross  re- 
ceipts amount  to  $3,500  per  mile  per  annum  is  not  permitted 
to  charge  more  than  two  cents  per  mile  for  passenger  fares. 
Railroads  whose  gross  earnings  are  less  than  $3,500  per 
mile  per  annum  may  charge  higher  fares.  Schedules  of  pas- 
senger fares  on  file  with  the  railroad  commission  of  Wis- 
consin show  that  many  railroads  in  this  state  charge  three, 
four  and  even  five  cents  per  mile  for  passenger  fares. 

The  following  list  shows  the  rates  of  fares  charged  by 
certain  of  these  railroads: 

Illinois  Central   , 3  cents  per  mile 

lluluth.  South   Shore  &  Atlantic 3  cents  per  mile 

Green  liay  &  Western 3  cents  r>er  mile 

Wisconsin  &  Michigan 3  cents  per  mile 

Stanley,  Merrill  &  Phillips 3  cents  per  mile 

Wisconsin    &    Northern 3  cents  per  miie 

La   Crosse   &   Southeastern 3  cents  per  mile 

Fairchild   &    Northeastern 4  cents  per  mile 

Mineral   Point  &   Northern 5  cents  per  mile 

llillshoro   v^-    Northeastern 5   cents  per  mile 

l)thcr  small   railroads 5  cents  per  mile 

It  is  true  that  the  railroads  which  operate  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  mileage  in  the  state  are  affected  directly  or  in- 
directlv  bv  the  so-called  two-cent-fare  law,  but  the  above 
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figures  show  that  any  statement  that  all  passenger  fares  are 
on  a  two-cent  per  mile  basis  in  Wisconsin  is  erroneous. 

C.  M.  Larson. 

Knciiifir.   Kailroad   Commission  of  Wisconsin. 


FRICTION  DRAFT  GEAR  IN  SERVICE 

Chicago.  111. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  on  friction  draft  gear 
i)y  Professor  Louis  E.  Endsley,  which  appeared  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  of  November  16.  The  author  states  that 
there  are  three  things  that  draft  gears  may  do. 

1 — Produce  slack  in  starting  trains.  2 — Control  slack  in 
the  movement  of  trains.  3 — Reduce  the  impact  force  in  the 
switching  of  cars. . 

The  author  dwells  on  the  third  item  extensively,  consider- 
ing principally  the  results  shown  by  testing  machines.  This 
is  very  interesting  and  instructive,  but  I  desire  to  present  a 
few  observations  dealing  with  the  first  two  items. 

In  determining  what  is  the  best  draft  gear  in  train  service 
we  should  not  be  governed  entirely  by  laboratory  tests,  as 
they  do  not  represent  service  conditions.  With  the  individual 
gear  a  high  resistance  with  a  low  recoil  shows  the  best  results. 
In  train  service  a  high  resistance  and  a  high  recoil  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  prevent  slack  action.  The  stored  energy 
from  the  draft  gear  should  be  sufficient  to  release  the  gears 
throughout  the  train.  Slack  action  caused  by  the  non-release 
of  the  draft  gear  must  be  eliminated  to  avoid  shocks  in  train 
service.  In  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Air  Brake  Asso- 
ciation appointed  to  investigate  slack  action  in  long  passenger 
trains  the  following  statement  is  made: 

"From  \y2  to  8  in.  of  slack  between  cars  has  been  noted 
in  handling  trains,  the  average  being  about  2  in.  per  draft 
gear.  It  is  evident  from  the  investigation  that  draft  gear 
generally  is  inadequate  for  present  heavy  passenger  service. 
Draft  gear  failures  occur  universally  in  starting  and  stop- 
ping trains." 

An  investigation  of  freight  trains  should  be  made  along 
similar  lines.  It  is  my  opinion  that  friction  draft  gear  with 
its  increased  travel  and  low  recoil  increases  slack  action  be- 
cause it  has  not  sufficient  stored  energy  to  return  to  normal 
position  after  being  closed  by  sudden  jerks  or  thrusts  or  after 
creeping  under  the  tractive  force  of  the  locomotive.  After 
the  gears  have  been  in  service  for  some  time  the  parts  wear 
and  lose  their  resistance.  To  satisfy  yourself  of  the  fact  go 
out  in  any  yard  when  tonnage  trains  are  pulling  out  and  you 
will  find  90  per  cent  of  the  draft  gears  stretched  to  the  limit 
of  their  travel  by  locomotives  with  tractive  efforts  of  less  than 
70,000  lb.  If  we  were  to  increase  the  draft  gear  travel  to 
4  in.  we  would  have  more  slack  than  ever  before.  The  in- 
creased movement  of  2  in.  over  the  spring  gear  would  add 
8  in.  between  each  two  cars,  half  of  which  would  be  slack. 
The  conclusions  which  I  have  reached  after  numerous  tests 
and  observations  of  draft  gears  are  as  follows:  No  draft 
gear,  spring  or  friction,  has  sufficient  stored  energy  when 
closed  to  return  to  its  normal  position  in  a  tonnage  train, 
when  the  engine  is  working  at  its  full  capacity;  any  draft 
gear  that  remains  closed  from  the  tractive  effort  of  an  or- 
dinary locomotive  is  \iseless  as  far  as  train  operation  is  con- 
cerned. A  4-in.  travel  is  no  better  than  a  2-in.  travel  if  the 
spring  remains  closed.  A  friction  draft  gear  with  a  long  travel 
and  a  low  recoil  does  not  liave  time  to  return  to  normal  po- 
sition before  a  reaction  takes  place.  Such  gears  increase 
slack  and  shocks,  as  the  distance  between  the  closed  position 
and  the  normal  position  of  the  gear  in  train  service  is  lost 
motion  or  slack.  Due  to  the  factors  of  time  and  travel  the 
reverse  action  is  different  in  train  service  from  that  shown  in 
the  drop  testing  machine.  In  the  testing  machine  the  gear 
has  but  one  action,  naiiiCly,  closing  when  force  is  applied, 
while  in  train  service  there  is  a  double  action.     Any  draft 


gear,  spring  or  friction,  should  have  at  least  100,000  lb. 
stored  energy  when  closed,  in  order  to  release  half  way  un- 
der the  strain  of  an  engine  with  a  tractive  effort  of  50,000  lb. 
Thi.=  would  reduce  slack  action. 

I  agree  with  the  author  that  cars  should  not  be  thrown 
together  in  yard  service  at  speed  exceeding  four  miles  an 
hour.  Switching  service  is,  however,  a  secondary  issue,  since 
it  can  be  controlled.  The  operation  of  cars  in  road  service 
must  be  made  as  nearly  fool-proof  as  possible.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  it  is  not  a  question  of  having  sufficient  coupler 
travel  to  start  trains,  but  it  is  a  question  of  having  an  en- 
gineer who  can  start  without  shock  or  breaking  the  train  in 
two,  due  to  excessive  travel.  The  whole  matter  resolves  it- 
self into  two  questions,  namely,  Shall  we  increase  the  travel 
and  al.so  the  shock?  or  Shall  we  increase  the  recoil,  thus  re-  ■ 

ducing   the   slack   that   produces   the   shock?     The   present  I 

Master  Car  Builders'  standards  of  coupler  travel  are  suffi-  1 

cient  and  should  not  be  changed  or  departed  from. 

H.  C.  Priebe. 


WHY  NOT  REGULATE  THE  COST  OF 
PRODUCTION 

Riverside.    Cal. 

To  THE  Editor  or  The  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Being  very  much  concerned  about  the  labor  situation  in 
general,  and  filled  with  a  desire  to  give  my  views  some  pub- 
licity, I  am  writing  you  and  while  I  am  not  anxious  that  you 
publish  my  letter,  I  would  like  to  see  some  expression  given 
covering  the  ideas,  as  I  feel  there  is  a  public  need  of  fairness 
in  regulation. 

While  I  understand  from  the  press  reports  that  the  federal 
government  is  beginning  to  fix  maximum  prices  on  commodi- 
ties, wheat  and  coal  in  particular,  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  done  towards  regulating  the  maximum  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Assuming  that  the  maximum  prices  that  may  be  asked 
for  wheat  and  coal  are  based  on  the  present  cost  of  produc- 
tion, what  is  going  to  be  the  result  when  the  farmer  or  the 
miner  is  obliged  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  employees? 
How  can  these  producers  be  expected  to  continue  production 
at  a  loss?  In  our  business,  the  maximum  selling  price  of 
transportation  is  substantially  fixed  while  the  price  of  labor 
is  not  fixed  and  the  result  is  that  we  are  forced  to  lose 
money  on  many  properties.  The  losses  of  a  railroad  are 
widely  distributed  and,  the  corporation  being  large,  the  bur- 
den can  be  borne. for  some  time,  but  what  of  the  farmer  and 
the  miner  and  perhaps  others;  will  they  not  curtail  serv'ice 
under  such  conditions  and,  as  a  result  inflict  hardship  on 
the  country  at  large? 

Since  the  draft  law  has  become  operative  whereby  the 
young  men  of  our  country  are  forced  into  the  service  of  the 
government  at  a  maximum  wage  fixed  by  the  government, 
and  in  yiew  of  the  fact  that  industrial  success  is  necessary 
in  carrying  on  the  war,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  government 
could  well  provide  by  statute  that  the  wages  effective  as  of  a 
given  date  in  any  line  of  industry  should  not  be  increased 
without  governmental  consent  during  the  period  of  the  war, 
or  something  to  that  effect.  There  is  no  reason,  and  I  am 
thinking  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  why  one 
class  of  American  citizens,  of  draft  age,  should  have  their 
work  and  wages  fixed  b\'  tlie  government,  and  on  the  other 
hand  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  other  American  citizens 
to  stay  at  liome  and  dictate  wliat  they  shall  get  or  even 
whether  they  shall  work  so  long,  particularly,  as  their 
work  is  in  any  way  of  interest  to  the  public  at  large. 
In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  fairness  maximum 
pay  in  industrial  lines  must  be  fixed,  or  an  army  of  indus- 
trial workers  formed.  Surely  this  government  is  big  enough 
and  strong  enougli  at  this  time  to  protect  the  public  interest 
by  preventing  extortionate  wages  being  demanded. 

W.    T.  BOHON, 
Geneml   Manaccr.   Ri\-<-rs;,le.  "Rialto  S:   Pacific. 
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Another  Day  With  the  Railwaymen  in  France 

The  Engineers  Continue  to  Be  Headliners  in  the  Day's 
News.      Eleven    Suffer    Serious    Wounds   at    Cambrai 


AS  if  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  railways  at  home  in  the 
way  of  getting  feature  headlines  in  the  public  press, 
the  railwaymen  abroad  are  doing  their  best  to  make 
feature  news  for  the  cables  from  overseas. 

First  Locomotive  From  Home 

"It  was  welcomed  with  open  arms"  is  the  expression  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun's  staff  correspondent  uses  in  a 
copyright  despatch  to  tell  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can locomotive  in  France.  Cabling  on  Monday  from  his 
station  with  the  American  Army  in  France,  he  says : 

"Immense  American  hogback  engines,  the  joy  of  the  Yan- 
kee railroadman,  are  now  drawing  traijis  of  ammunition, 
also  supplies  and  wounded  soldiers  back  to  the  French 
front. 

"The  railroad  engineers  who  took  over  the  French 
strategic  railroad  during  September  received  their  first  loco- 
motive from  home  recently.  It  was  welcomed  by  them  with 
open  arms. 

"It  was  a  sort  of  personal  victory  for  the  locomotive. 
Cheering  Americans  lined  the  tracks  along  which  the  big 
machine  had  a  kind  of  triumphant  progress.  One  engineer, 
describing  the  scene,  said : 

"  'The  greatest  thing  of  all  was  that  bell.  I  never  paid 
much  attention  to  engine  bells  at  home,  but  this  one  sounded 
like  music  when  that  chu-chu  came  down  the  track!' 

"French  locomotives  do  not  use  bells,  so  the  American 
machines  must  be  shorn  of  that  musical  adornment,  for  at 
the  French  front  the  l)cll  is  the  signal  of  a  gas  attack.  If 
French  soldiers  lieard  that  engine  liell  tlicy  would  all  don 
gas  masks. 

"Our  engineers  have  been  under  fire  again.  German 
artillery  is  dropping  shells  all  around  the  barracks  of  one 
detachment.     No  damage  has  been  suffered. 

"The  Americans  have  been  picking  up  the  shell  frag- 
ments for  souvenirs.  Engineers  report  that  thev  are  han- 
dling without  a  hitcli  more  traffic  tliun  tvi-r  passed  over  these 
railroads  before." 


BJiLGIu^t  Gives  Pershing  600  Locomotives 

As  a  mark  of  its  appreciation  of  what  the  United  States 
has  done  for  Belgium,  says  an  Associated  Press  despatch, 
dated  Decemijer  8,  the  Belgian  Government  has  turned  over 
to  the  American  expeditionarj'  force  600  locomotives,  all 
that  remains  of  the  Belgian  motive  power.  Gen.  Persh- 
ing has  been  authorized  to  make  such  disposition  of  them 
as  he  deems  advisable. 

To  a  Belgian  representative  Gen.  Pershing  expressed  the 
appreciation  which,  he  said,  he  knew  would  be  felt  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  especially  as  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment's act  would  result  in  a  large  saving  of  cargo  space 
on  American  ships. 

Early  in  the  war  Belgium  had  in  France  about  1,700 
locomotives.  Since  then  the  government  has  turned  over 
for  the  use  of  the  Allies  about  1,100  of  these.  The  remain- 
ing 600  the  Belgian  government  had  retained  up  to  this  time 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  commerce  of  the 
prostrated  nation  after  the  war. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  American  expeditionary 
force  could  use  a  considerable  supply  of  motive  power  on 
the  lines  from  the  base  ports  to  the  army  zone  the  Belgian 
government  made  haste  to  offer  the  use  of  the  locomotives, 
realizing  that  to  ship  as  many  from  the  L^nited  States  as 
were  needed  would  require  a  large  amount  of  cargo  space 
which  might  be  used  for  other  supplies. 

Many  of  the  locomotives  will  be  speedily  put  into  use  and 
will  i)e  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  transportation 
department. 

More  About  the  B.attle  of  Cambr.\i 

How  .'\merican  railway  engineers  gallant!}"  fought  and 
died  with  their  Briti.sh  comrades  in  arms  on  the  front  be- 
fore Cambrai  was  told  December  7  in  a  semi-official  state- 
ment forwarded  by  the  Associated  Press. 

"Two  and  one-half  companies  of  railway  engineers,"  the 
statement  savs,  "with  a  strength  of  eight  officers  and  365 
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men,  were  encamped  at  Fins  on  November  30,  having  com- 
pleted their  work  in  the  neighborhood.  At  6:30  four  offi- 
cer.s  and  280  men  went  to  Gouzeaucourt,  arriving  at  7  and 
starting  to  work  with  Canadian  engineers.  The  entire  con- 
tingent was  under  a  Canadian  major  and  an  American  cap- 
tain. The  area  was  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  line  and 
none  of  the  troops  was  armed. 

"At  7:15  German  barrage  fire  moved  on  Gouzeaucourt 
after  heavy  shelling  to  the  east.  At  7  :30  a  general  retire- 
ment was  ordered,  and  it  was  effected  with  some  difficulty, 
due  to  the  artillery,  machine-gun  and  airplane  fire. 

"A  number  of  losses  were  sustained  at  this  time,  and  also 
among  the  men  who,  cut  off  by  the  German  advance,  had 
taken  refuge  in  dugouts.  Some  of  these  men  who  had  been 
cut  off  succeeded  in  joining  British  combatant  units  and 
fought  with  them  during  the  day.  Meantime  there  was 
active  shelling  against  Fins,  and  the  men  there  were  ordered 
to  .scatter  in  the  fields. 

"As  the  men  returned  to  camp  they  assembled  under  arms 
and  instructions  were  asked  from  British  headrjuarters.  At 
3  o'clock  they  were  instructed  to  dig  and  hold  the  trenches, 
and  the  men  moved  up  and  started  work  shortly  afterward. 

"At  6  the  trenches  were  finished  sufficiently  for  the  entire 


fighting  line.  The  recommendation,  which  is  certain  to  be 
adopted,  was  made  as  a  result  of  the  predicament  in  which 
the  engineers  found  themselves  when  they  became  involved 
in  a  German  attack  on  the  British  front  last  week.  At  that 
time  they  were  forced  to  take  up  guns  abandoned  by  dead 
and   wounded  soldiers." 

The  Casualties 

That  the  railway  engineers  suffered  severely  is  shown  by 
the  list  of  casualties  forwarded  to  the  War  Department 
from  General  Pershing.  The  list  gives  the  names  of  12  of 
the  engineers  severely  wounded  and  two  slightly  wounded; 
including  one  second  lieutenant,  two  sergeants,  three  cor- 
porals and  eight  privates.  The  second  lieutenant  mentioned 
was  Allie  L.  Cone  of  Company  D  of  the  11th  Engineers, 
the  regiment  that  was  recruited  in  New  York. 

Association  or  11th  U.  S.  Engineers 

Al)out  800  relatives  and  friends  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  the  llth  U.  S.  Engineers  Sunday  after- 
noon in  the  Engineering  Societies  building.  New  York. 
President  Frederick  L.  Cranford,  a  prominent  New  York 
public  service  contractor,  presiding.     The  llth  Engineers  is 


Officers  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  Engineers  (Shop  Regiment),  Now  at  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  111. 

Tlottom  row:  left  to  RiclU.  Caiit.  (lias.  II.  Inieller;  I. lent.  Walter  Biuhvcll,  I.ieut.  Wm.  F.  Philbrick,  I.ieut.-Col.  G.  11,  Vincctt,  Col. 
W.ildron,  Major  J.  F.  Surridge,  Lieut.  R.  E,  Trippe,  Capt.  Jos.  W.  Moore,  Lieut.  Wittet  (Medical  Detachment),  Lieut,  McDanicls  (M.D.) 
W.  G.  Vincett.  Sec.  Lieut.  R.  F.  Getz,  Sec.   Lieut.   Leo.  J.   Stein,  Capt.  W.Woorfard,   Lieut.   W.   S.  Mack. 

Sccord  row:  Lieut.  Hill  (M.D.).  Lieut.  P.  E.  Carter,  Lieut,  Miller  (M,D.),  Capt,  H.  C.  Huffer,  Jr.,  Regimental  Adjt.,  Lieut.  L. 
Ralston. 

Third  row  :  Sec.  Lieut.  R.  G  SlafTord,  Lieut,  David  Holderman,  Lieut.  A.  W.  Holbrook,  Lieut.  M.  V.  Holmes.  Lieut.  O.  S.  Dickson,  Capt. 
I'carson,   Sec.   Lieut.    N.   C.   Raabe,   Sec.    Lieut.    B.   G.    Ilegel.   Lieut.    F.    W.    llausinann. 

Fourth  row:  Lieut.  F.  C.  McFarland,  Sec,  Lieut,  F,  W.  Ford,  Tr.,  Lieut.  A.  F.  Ainslie.  Lieut,  Loring  ( M,D.),  Lieut.  R.  M.  Smith.  Capt.  1 
llollman,  Lieut.  H.  L.  Dyke.  Lieul.  Wm.  .-\.  Hauth,  Sec.  Lieut.  R.  C.  Monlgomerv,  Lieut.  Smith  (.M.D.),  Lieut.  John  F.  Weiss.  Lieut.  J 
Wellierill,   Lieut,   Lee,   Chaplain. 

La^t  row:  Capt,  F,  N,  Hatcli,  Sec.  Lieut.  K.  li.  Wilkinson,  Capt.  Wm.  E.  .Vbbott,  Capt.  E.  li.  Ilocker.  Lieut.  Morris.  Sec.  Lieut.  R.  J. 
(apt.  VV.  C.  Lindner,  Capt.  U.  1'.  Wilson,  Ir.,  I.lenl.  11.  M.  Fetterolf,  Sec  Lieut.  IL  Darlington,  Lieut.  K.  1.  Zinck,  Lieut.  J.  I..  Ulair,  Lieut, 
.MusscTiden. 


W.  R. 

ohn  G. 


command  and  division  lu\i(l(|uarters  directed  a  witlidrawal 
to  cam])  and  that  the  men  be  held  in  readiness  to  man  the 
trenches.  Two  small  details  were  sent  out  to  repair  a  dis- 
tant break  in  the  new  track  and  to  assist  in  transferring 
ammunition  to  another  point. 

"The  list  of  casualties  is  relatively  small  and  will  he 
issued  tomorrow.  It  is  stated  by  British  officers  that  the 
conduct  of  the  regiment  was  most  satisfactory.  They  praise 
its  coolness  under  fire,  and  the  ability  of  the  men  to  work 
without  interruption  is  regarded  as  most  commendable. 

"Engineer  organizations  in  the  American  Army  hereafter, 
it  was  recommended  today,  shall  be  armed  and  ready  for 
battle  on  all  occasions  when  the\-   are  anvwhere  near  the 


the  regiment  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting  around 
Cambrai  and  was  mainly  recruited  in  New  York.  The  as- 
sociation consi-sts  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  llth 
Engineers  and  was  formed  soon  after  the  regiment  sailed 
for  France,  with  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  clearing  house 
for  information  concerning  the  regiment,  providing  for  the 
physical  comfort  and  well  being  of  the  regiment  as  far  as 
possible,  and  giving  help  and  comfort  to  dependents. 

The  association  reported  the  sending  of  Christmas  boxes 
containing  t()l)acco.  bouillon  cubes,  candy  and  concentrated 
coffee  to  all  the  1,300  men.  The  bo.xes  were  paid  for  with 
voluntary  contributions  made  to  the  treasurer.  R,  L.  Cox 
.\l  the  meeting  $700  more  was  added  to  the  fund. 


December  14,  1917 
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The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  read- 
ing of  about  20  letters  from  members  of  the  regiment  and 
the  contriljution  of  late  bits  of  news  from  the  front.  Anxiety 
as  to  the  casualties  in  the  recent  engagement  with  the  Ger- 
mans, for  which  memters  of  the  regiment  were  praised  by 
a  British  General,  made  a  background  of  intense  feeling. 

Plans  were  made  to  print  and  distrii)ute  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  a  composite  letter,  containing  all 
items  of  general  interest  received  in  letters  from  the  front. 
Members  were  urged  to  forward  their  letters  or  excerpts 
from  them  iiromjitly  to  the  committee. 

EngIiVeer  Captain  Confirms  Atrocities 

One  of  the  most  striking  letters  read  at  the  meeting  was 
from  a  captain  of  the  regiment: 

"I  never  before  believed  the  stories  we  got  in  .America 
of  the  boche  outrages.  I  have  to  believe  them  now,  and 
they  are  many  times  worse  than  the  stories  that  I  iieanl  at 
home,"  said  the  letter. 

"Canadian  and  Scottish  battalions  take  no  prisoners," 
the  captain  said.  "They  give  and  ask  no  quarter.  The 
reason   is  that  the  boches  have  several  times  crucified  Cana- 


The  Colors  of  the  3Sth  Engineers,  Now  , in  Camp  at   Rock- 
ford,  111.,  Were  the  Gift  of  American  Car 
Construction    Companies 

dian  and  Scottish  prisoners  and  held  them  above  the  trenches 
in  view  of  the  battalion.  In  one  such  case  a  Canadian  bat- 
talion went  right  over  the  top  to  the  boche  trenches  without 
orders.      \'ery   few  of  them   returned. 

"The  thing  that  makes  our  blood  boil  is  the  absolutely 
unnecessary  and  wanton  destruction  wrought  by  the  retir- 
ing Hun.  His  usual  wonderful,  systematic  methods  have 
i)een  applied  to  this  destruction.  Whole  towns  that  have 
hardly  been  touched  hy  shell  fire  have  been  destroyed  by 
dynamiting. 

"So  much  of  it  has  absolutely  no  military  value.  Iso- 
lated homes,  beautiful  chateaux,  garden  walls,  little  sum- 
mer hou.ses  are  all  blown  up.  Shade  trees,  flower  trees  are 
cut  down  or  the  bark  cut  so  the  trees  will  die.  Cemeteries 
have  been  ransacked. 

"I  have  seen  three  cemeteries  that  are  awful  sights,  one 
body  dragged  half  out  of  the  casket,  caskets  broken  open 
and  the  bones  from  several  dumped  into  one.  Evidently 
the  boche  was  looking  for  jewelry,  or  was  simply  malicious 
or  both. 

"Those  things  could  not  lie  done  without  the  knowledge 
and  permission  of  the  officers;  and  the  thing  is  so  complete 


that  it  looks  as  though  it  was  all  a  part  of  an  official  sys- 
tematic programme.  I  never  did  believe  the  stories  we  got 
in  America  of  the  boche  outrages.  I  have  to  believe  them 
now;  and  they  are  many  times  worse  than  the  stories  we 
heard  at  home." 

Then  follows  a  story  of  the  crucifixion  of  prisoners  and 
tlie  violation  of  a  convent. 

"I  cannot  understand  what  the  mental  operations  or  proc- 
esses of  the  Hun  can  be,"  the  letter  ends.  "It  must  be  the 
wrathful  spite  of  a  disappointed,  degenerate  mind." 

A  letter  from  a  younger  engineer,  written  in  a  lighter 
vein,  speaks  of  the  employment  of  women.  "Everything 
here  seems  to  be  run  by  the  women.  The  trolley  car  I  rode 
on  had  women  for  motorman  and  conductor.  The  former 
was  very  robust  and  quite  pretty,  with  consideral)le  rouge 
on  her  face.  I  rode  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  when  she 
came  through  the  car  she  chucked  me  under  the  chin  and 
said  I  was  'a  fine  American.'  It  is  a  pretty  nice  country 
where  the  motorman  loves  you,  isn't  it?" 

That  two  American  engineers  acting  as  stretcher  bearers 
were  shot  in  cold  blood  b)-  German  soldiers  in  the  recent 
attack  on  the  Britisii  lines  at  Cambrai  is  the  report  received 
at  .\merican  arm}'  headquarters  in  France  by  a  New  York 
surgeon  attached  to  the  force  of  American  railway  engineers 
wlio  fought  at  Cambrai,  says  the  New  York  Sun's  staff  cor- 
respondent in  a  copyrighted  despatch  to  his  paper  dated 
Tuesday. 

"These  two  men,"  the  despatch  continues,  "were  unarmed, 
like  the  rest  of  their  comrades,  when  the  attack  came,  and 
for  some  time  they  hid  in  a  dugout.  A\'hen  they  came  out 
the}-  found  the  trenches  deserted.  They  did  not  know  the 
Germans  had  passed  and  started  toward  the  rear.  On  their 
wa}-  they  found  a  wounded  British  officer  on  the  ground  and 
making  a  stretcher  out  of  a  blanket  started  to  carry  him 
into  a  ruined  village  which  they  supposed  was  still  occupied 
by  the  British. 

"Suddenly  some  Germans  appeared  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Americans  had  no  weapons  and  were  engaged  in  a 
work  of  mercy  they  shot  and  killed  both  of  the  stretcher 
l)earers  without  giving  them  a  chance  to  resist.  They  then 
'!r;>gged  the  wounded  officer  to  their  headquarters,  where  he 

s  questioned  in  an  endeavor  to  gain  information  as  to  the 
t  I    British  strength. 

"The  British  officer  refused  absolutely  to  answer  questions, 
and  so  was  dragged  out  and  left  on  the  ground  again,  though 
weak  from  loss  of  blood.  Soon  afterward  there  was  a  furious 
counter  attack  by  a  handful  of  men  from  the  Roval  Irish 
Rifles,  wlio  recaptured  the  ruined  village  and  saved  tlie 
officer. 

"Another  incident  in  the  same  battle  drove  home  the  trutJi 
of  the  British  stories  in  regard  to  the  German  methods  of 
fighting.  This  concerned  an  engineer  sergeant,  a  big  Irish- 
man from  New  York,  whose  wit  and  good  nature  had  been 
the  life  of  the  company.  The  Irish  sergeant  was  badlv 
wounded  in  the  Cambrai  fighting  and  was  being  taken  to 
the  rear  in  an  ambulance  when  a  Gemian  Taube,  flying  low, 
poured  the  contents  of  a  machine  gun  into  tlie  ambulance. 
At  the  time  the  vehicle  was  plainly  marked  by  the  Red 
Cross  and  must  have  been  recognized  ]jy  the  German  airmen. 
One  of  the  bullets  slashed  the  sergeant's  face. 

"As  more  details  become  known  as  to  how  the  .\mericans 
acted  in  the  Cambrai  surprise  attack  the  greater  becomes  the 
pride  of  their  comrades  in  their  achievements.  One  engi- 
neer, unable  to  get  hold  of  a  rifle,  went  at  the  Germans  hand 
to  hand,  armed  only  with  his  spade.  Swinging  this  imple- 
ment witli  which  just  before  then  he  had  been  digging  he 
felled  two  Germans  before  he  himself  was  dropped. 

"He  was  badly  wounded  in  the  head,  but  insisted  on  walk- 
ing back  to  the  dressing  station,  .\sked  by  an  officer  how 
he  felt,  the  wounded  engineer  replied:  'Oh.  I'm  all  richt 
except  those  damned  shoes  the  quartermaster  ser\'ed  out  to 
me  are  so  tiijht  I  can  hardlv  walk."  " 
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EASTERN  OPERATING  COMMITTEE  MAKES 
PROGRESS 

Reports  to  the  Railroads'  War  Board  indicate  that  the 
General  Operating  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Railroads  has 
already  been  able  to  effect  results  in  relieving  the  congestion 
on  the  eastern  lines  which  has  been  especially  noticeable  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district.  On  December  4  the  committee  adopted 
a  resolution  stating  that  whereas  the  situation  through  the 
Pittsburgh  gateway  is  easing  up  on  certain  routes,  the  chair- 
men of  the  sub-committees  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  were 
authorized  to  issue  permits  for  movement  through  the  Pitts- 
burgh gateway  of  such  cars  as  the  operating  officers  of  the 
interested  lines  will  approve,  sending  to  the  committee  at 
Pittsburgh  copies  of  such  permits. 

The  tirst  action  of  the  committee,  which  established  its 
office  at  Pittsburgh  on  November  28,  was  outlined  in  last 
week's  issue.  After  making  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
situation  and  issuing  a  few  orders  deemed  most  essential  to 
effect  an  immediate  improvement,  the  committee  appointed 
sub-committees  at  the  principal  cities  in  its  territory  to  re- 
port to  the  General  Operating  Committee.  The  instructions 
of  the  sub-committees  are: 

(a)  To  secure  information  covering  the  exact  transporta- 
tion situation  throughout  their  respective  territories;  to  agree 
upon  and  put  into  effect,  measures  for  immediate  relief  of 
congested  points,  keeping  the  General  Operating  Committee 
constantly  advised,  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  gov- 
ernment freight,  fuel,  foodstuffs,  and  raw  materials  for  blast 
furnaces. 

(b)  To  agree  upon  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
General  Operating  Committee  when  the  situation  is  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  local  treatment. 

Various  members  of  the  General  Operating  Committee 
were  assigned  to  the  sub-committees  to  have  special  super- 
vision over  their  work.  The  location  of  the  various  sub- 
committees and  their  chairmen  are  as  follows: 

Boston:  C.  L.  Bardo,  assistant  to  president.  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford;  New  York:  W.  J.  Fripp,  general 
Manager,  New  York  Central;  Philadelphia:  R.  L.  O'Don- 
nel,  assistant  general  manager,  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
Norfolk,  Va. :  A.  C.  Needles,  general  manager,  Norfolk  & 
Western;  Cumberland,  Md.:  S.  Ennes,  general  manager, 
Western  Maryland;  Pittsburgh:  D.  F.  Crawford,  general 
manager,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh;  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. :  D.  W.  Dinan,  general  superintendent.  New  York 
Central;  Cleveland,  O.:  A.  S.  Ingalls,  general  manager, 
Lake  Erie  &  Pittsburgh;  Detroit,  Mich.:  E.  D.  Bronner, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  Michigan  Central;  Chi- 
cago, 111. :  A.  M.  Schoyer,  vice-president,  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh;  Columbus,  O.:  I.  W.  Geer,  general 
superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Southwest  System; 
Cincinnati,  O.:  W.  J.  Jenks,  general  superintendent,  Nor- 
folk &  Western;  Indianapolis,  Ind. :  J.  W.  Coneys,  super- 
intendent, Pennsylvania  Lines,  Southwest  System;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.:  T.  B.  Hamilton,  vice-president,  Pennsylvania  Lines, 
St.  Louis  System. 

Sub-committee  chairmen  were  also  instructed  to  make  a 
report  by  wire  at  12  o'clock  noon  daily  to  the  General  Oper- 
ating Committee  of  the  traffic  conditions  in  their  assigned 
territory  and  that  this  be  made  an  imperative  order  of  busi- 
ness. The  chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  sub-committee  was 
instructed  to  meet  with  the  General  Operating  Committee  at 
the  same  time  and  report  especially  upon  Pittsburgh  ter- 
minal territory  conditions. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  taken  up  by  the  General  Operat- 
ing Committee  was  consideration  of  the  question  of  an  open 
top  car  pool  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  switching  and 
empty  car  mileage,  with  especial  regard  to  certain  situations 
where  special  types  of  equipment  are  essential  to  coke  sup- 
ply for  blast  furnaces.     The  committee   adopted   a  resolu- 


tion favoring  an  open  top  coal  car  pool  on  lines  in  Official 
Classification  territory  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  and  Virginian  railways  included,  and  that 
flat,  low-side,  flat  bottom  gondola  and  coke  cars  should  be 
excluded.  It  was  also  resolved  that  in  determining  the 
proportion  which  each  line  has  contributed  to  the  pool  and 
which  is  the  basis  upon  which  distribution  of  available  cars 
will  be  made,  the  tonnage  capacity  of  the  cars  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  that  cars  of  private  ownership  be  included  in 
order  to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  the  coal  car  pool. 

On  December  5,  the  coal  car  pool  question  was  further 
considered  and  a  resolution  adopted  stating  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  originates  on 
the  roads  represented  by  the  committee  and  that  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  shifting  can  be  eliminated  and  transporta- 
tion efficiency  increased  by  pooling  coal-carrying  cars  and 
using  them  interchangeably.  The  committee,  therefore,  cre- 
ated, effective  at  once,  a  pool  of  all  coal-carrying  cars  upon 
the  roads  represented  Ijy  it,  with  F.  G.  Minnick,  superin- 
tendent of  freight  transportation  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie,  as  manager,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh.  He  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  and  submit  rules  for  the  operation  of 
such  a  pool  which  will  insure  distribution  of  pooled  equip- 
ment in  accordance  with  orders  of  the  government  as  to 
priority  of  transportation  and  supply  the  current  needs  of 
shippers  in  accordance  with  existing  regulations  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  as  well  as  preserving  equities 
as  between  car  owners. 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  was  requested  to  secure  im- 
mediate authority  from  the  proper  government  representa- 
tive to  pool  those  coal  cars  of  private  owners  w-hich  are  at  home 
on  the  lines  of  the  railroads  represented  and  that  a  rate  of 
compensation  therefor  be  established.  The  Commission  on 
Car  Service  and  E.  H.  De  Groot,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Car  Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  were 
requested  to  assist  Mr.  Minnick  in  the  preparation  of  suit- 
able rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  pool. 

When  information  reached  the  committee  that  a  large 
number  of  loaded  cars  were  detained  at  junction  points 
short  of  destination  awaiting  revenue  way  bills,  it  requested 
the  roads  to  move  cars  being  held  and  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessarj'  to  comply  thereafter  with  Order 
No.  5  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service. 

On  December  5,  in  order  to  relieve  terminal  railroad  con- 
gestion, as  well  as  to  release  freight  cars  for  the  longer  haul 
east,  the  interested  .lines  were  ordered  to  place  embargoes 
within  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore and  Newport  News,  effective  on  December  10  against 
all  less  than  carload  intracity  freight  and  against  any  intra- 
city  reconsigning  privilege  after  an  incoming  freight  car  has 
been  placed  in  accordance  with  original  billing  instructions, 
and  effective  on  December  24  against  all  carload  intracity 
freight. 

The  committee  has  also  urged  all  lines  to  act  promptly  on 
the  suggestion  in  bulletin  42  of  the  Railroads'  W^ar  Board 
toward  the  general  adoption  of  interline  billing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decreasing  detention  to  traffic  and  equipment.  The 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association  has  been  called  upon  to 
formulate  a  modification  of  its  present  rules  that  will  en- 
able car  repairs  to  be  made  immediately  witliout  sending  for 
material  from  car  owners,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  safety, 
and  to  take  immediate  action  through  its  appropriate  com- 
mittee to  make  effective  this  modification  as  affecting  the 
interchange  of  equipment  in  these  two  territories. 

TR-iVFric  AT  S.Mii.T  Ste.  M.-\rie  C.\x.a.l  in  October. — 
The  vessels  which  passed  through  the  canals  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Michigan  and  Ontario,  during  the  month  of  October 
numbered  .S,147.  They  carried  eastbound  freight  amounting 
to  9,522,244  tons  and  westbound,  3,12,S,822  tons,  making 
the  total  freight  carried  12,646,066  tons. 


Government  Operation  of  Railways  Imminent 

President  Wilson  Expected  to  Announce  Shortly  Plan 
for  Taking   Over   Railroads   for   Period  of   the   War 


GOVERNMENT  control  of  railroad  operations  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  probably  under  the  direction  of 
a  government  railroad  administrator  with  a  guaranty 
of  earnings,  is  understood  to  be  the  policy  decided  upon  by 
President  Wilson  as  a  result  of  his  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
its  special  report  to  Congress  last  week.  The  President  al- 
ready has  the  authority  of  law  to  take  possession  of  the  rail- 
roads as  a  war  measure  but  he  is  expected  to  go  before  Con- 
gress shortly  with  a  special  message  recommending  more 
specific  legislation  as  to  the  terms  of  the  plan. 

Railroad  executives  from  all  sections  af  the  country  are 
in  Washington  conferring  with  the  Railroads'  War  Board  on 
the  expected  developments,  and  the  members  of  the  War 
Board  discussed  the  proposal  at  a  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  question  whether  the 
railroads  should  continue  to  be  controlled  by  their  own  man- 
agements or  whether  they  should  be  taken  over  and  operated 
by  the  government  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  several  days  but  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  latter  plan  will  be  adopted  and 
that  a  government  railroad  administrator  will  be  appointed, 
the  security  holders  of  the  roads  being  guaranteed  an  ade- 
quate return,  based  on  the  pre-war  earnings,  in  accordance 
with  some  plan  patterned  after  that  adopted  in  Great  Britain. 

In  a  last  effort  to  show  that  government  operation  would  be 
unnecessary  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  at  a  conference  on 
Monday  with  Chairman  Newlands  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  laid  before  him  a  plan  by  which  they 
declared  they  would  be  able  to  furnish  all  the  transportation 
which  the  existing  plant  can  produce  under  any  form  of  man- 
agement. It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  President, 
while  opposed  to  the  idea  of  government  ownership,  feels 
that  government  authority  is  essential  to  the  complete  unifica- 
tion of  the  country's  transportation  system  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  declared  "indispensable  to  their 
fullest  utilization  for  the  national  defense  and  welfare." 

The  railroads  pointed  out  that  their  principal  difficulty  is 
an  operating  problem  and  that  with  active  government  co- 
operation, an  increase  in  rates  for  the  eastern  lines,  and  some 
assistance  from  the  government  to  enable  tliem  to  secure  cap- 
ital on  their  own  credit,  the  unification  of  the  railways  now 
being  carried  out  by  the  Railroads"  War  Board  could  be  fur- 
ther perfected  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
situation. 

This  plan,  which  was  tlie  result  of  a  general  conference  of 
railroad  executives  in  New  York  on  Sunday,  was  submitted 
to  Senator  Newlands  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Fairfax 
Harrison  which  the  Senator  later  placed  before  the  President 
at  a  conference  in  which  the  alternative  recommendations  of 
the  Interstate  Coinmerce  Commission  were  fully  discussed. 
The  Senator  also  conferred  with  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  After  his  conference 
with  the  President  it  was  learned  that  the  President  intended 
to  address  Congress  very  shortly  and  it  was  understood  he 
had  imparted  to  Senator  Newlands  his  intention  of  taking 
over  the  operation  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  in  the  letter: 

Proposal  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
"The  American  railroad  system  has  not  broken  down.    On 
the  contrary,  it  has,  in  recent  months,  handled  SO  per  cent 
more  business  than  in   1915   without  material  enlargement 
of  plant. 

"Some  misconception  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  immediate 


requirements  of  the  railroads  in  their  present  situation.  Their 
operating  troubles  are  a  volume  of  traffic  greater  than  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  in  certain  limited  territories,  aggravated 
by  excessive  u.se  of  preference  orders,  and  their  now  serious 
malady  of  'dilution'  of  labor,  which  is  general  throughout 
the  country  and  common  to  all  industry.  Nevertheless,  the 
railroads  under  present  management  are  prepared  to  furnish 
all  the  transportation  which  the  existing  plant  can  produce 
under  any  form  of  management. 

What  the  Rah-roads  Do  Not  Ask 

"1.  They  do  not  ask  one  billion  dollars  from  the  govern- 
ment or  anyijody  else  at  the  moment.  They  could  not  imme- 
diately invest  it  in  plant  and  equipment  if  they  had  it,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  getting  materials  and  labor.  That 
figure  represents,  in  round  figures,  what  ought  to  be  spent 
in  every  year  for  several  years  to  bring  the  American  railroad 
plant  up  to  capacity  to  handle  efficiently  the  growing  traffic. 
About  $600,000,000  per  annum  on  the  average  has  been  spent 
for  a  number  of  )ears  for  road  and  equipment,  which,  at 
present  prices,  would  be  equivalent  to  about  one  billion  dol- 
lars for  road  and  equipment. 

"2.  They  do  not  at  this  time  ask  for  repeal  of  the  anti- 
trust and  anti-pooling  laws  as  relating  to  them,  for  they  do 
not  consider  such  relief  immediately  necessary  to  increase 
unified  operations. 

"The  co-operative  use  of  facilities  will  be  continued  in  such 
way  as  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency. 

"The  present  system  of  voluntary  unification  is  adequate 
for  this.  No  interest  has  declined,  or  will  decline,  for  sel- 
fish or  other  reasons  to  respond  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present  co-operative  organization. 

What  the  Railroads  Do  Ask 

"3.  The  immediate  appointment  of  a  traffic  officer  to  rep- 
resent all  important  government  departments  in  transporta- 
tion matters,  with  whom  the  railroads  can  deal,  to  secure 
active  government  co-operation,  the  prompt  and  orderly  trans- 
portation of  government  traffic,  and  avoid  the  excessive  use 
of  preference  orders,  which  congest  traffic  instead  of  facili- 
tating it. 

"4.  Most  of  the  railroads  need  more  locomotives  imme- 
diately and  enough  new  cars  to  replace  those  worn  out.  There 
are  approximately  3,800  locomotives  and  33,000  cars  still 
on  order  undelivered  for  American  railroads.  The  railroads 
expect  to  provide  the  capital.  Priority  orders  are  essential 
for  prompt  delivery  of  sucli  equipment. 

"5.  Approximately  2,000  locomotives  and  150,000  cars, 
in  addition  to  those  now  on  order,  are  necessary  for  early 
construction  to  meet  the  requirements  of  next  year.  This  is 
no  more  than  the  railroads  usually  require  every  year,  and 
at  present  prices  represent  a  cost  of  approximately  $500,000,- 
000.  While  a  number  of  the  railroads  are  able  to  purchase 
their  quotas  of  such  equipment  without  aid,  it  is  apparent 
that  because  the  United  States  has  necessarily  occupied  the 
investment  market  for  war  loans,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasun,-  that  no  new  private 
financing  shall  be  undertaken  without  conference  with  him, 
the  railroads  cannot  next  year  provide  through  their  usual 
channels  for  the  capital  requirements  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  other  possible  additions  to  plant.  They  in- 
voke, therefore,  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  the  government 
through  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  secure  for  them,  on  their  own  individual  credit,  the 
new  capital  found  by  the  government  to  be  necessary  not  onlv 
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for  enlargement  of  plant  but  for  renewing  niaturing  obliga- 
tions. 

"6.  Immediate  increases  in  rates  as  defined  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  special  report  to  meet  increas- 
ing operating  e.xpenses  and  strengthen  credit  are  necessary  in 
eastern  territory,  and  may  become  necessary  in  other  terri- 
tories. 

"7.  Railroad  men  drafted  to  be  enrolled  and  assigned 
to  railroad  service  until  actually  needed  for  military  service." 

The  President  has  been  giving  the  railroad  question  a  large 
share  of  his  attention  during  the  past  week  and  while  the 
best  information  as  to  his  intentions  for  a  time  seemed  to 
indicate  that  his  own  inclination  was  against  adding  direct 
responsibility  for  railroad  operation  to  the  long  list  of  im- 
portant tasks  which  the  government  is  now  struggling  with,  it 
came  to  be  generally  believed  by  Saturday,  even  among  rail- 
way executives  in  Washington,  that  he  had  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  government  operation  presents  the  only 
feasible  solution.  It  is  also  understood  that  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  which  led  to  this  decision  was  the  assur- 
ance that  Congress  would  never  stand  for  a  loan  to  the  rail- 
roads in  an  amount  which  would  be  sufficient  to  have  any 
appreciable  effect.  Numerous  members  of  Congress,  with  a 
great  show  of  liljerality,  have  talked  about  lending  the  rail- 
roads $100,000,000,  but  it  was  apparent  that  most  of  them 
were  rather  staggered  when  they  were  informed  of  the  rail- 
roads' estimate  that  $1,000,000,000  would  be  needed. 
Whether  Congress  is  in  favor  of  government  operation  of 
the  roads  is  perhaps  a  doubtful  Cjuestion  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  accept  a  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  point  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  understood  to  have  advised  that  the  roads  be 
taken  over. 

President  Now  Has  Authority 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  take  over  the  operation 
of  the  roads,  to  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
referred  in  its  report,  is  conferred  by  a  brief  clause  which 
was  inserted  in  the  amiy  appropriation  bill  approved  August 
29,  1916,  without  attracting  general  attention  because  the 
country  was  then  engrossed  with  the  possibility  of  a  nation 
wide  railroad  strike.  The  clause  merely  provides  that  "The 
President  in  time  of  war  is  empowered,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  to  take  possession  and  assume  control  of  any 
system  or  .systems  of  transportation,  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
to  utilize  the  same,  to  the  exclusion  as  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary of  all  other  traffic  thereon,  for  the  transfer  or  trans- 
portation of  troops,  war  material  and  equipment,  or  for  such 
other  purposes  connected  with  the  emergency  as  may  be  need- 
ful or  desira,ble." 

This  is  merely  an  emergency  provision,  passed  at  a  time 
when  Congress  was  taking  a  few  precautionary  measures 
l)ut  not  seriously  considering  the  possibility  of  a  war.  It 
makes  no  provision  for  compensation  cither  of  railroad  offi- 
cers and  cmplo}'ees  or  of  the  security  holders,  such  as  is  con- 
templated in  the  commission's  alternative  recommendation. 
While  under  its  authority  the  President  could  seize  the  rail- 
roads witli  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  it  is  apparent  that  he  would 
consider  more  legislation  necessary  because,  immediately  after 
war  was  declared.  Chairman  Aclamson  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, following  a  conference  w-ith  the  President,  introduced 
a  bill  in  Congress  to  authorize  the  President  in  case  of  actual 
or  threatened  war  or  any  emergency,  to  take  possession  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  the  railroads  and  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  operation,  drafting  into  the  military 
.service  of  the  United  States  any  or  all  officers,  agents  and 
employees,  provided  that  the  operation  of  tlie  lines  should 
be  conducted  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  such  offi- 
cers as  the  President  might  designate  and  that  whenever,  in 
his  opinion,  the  public  safety  no  longer  requires  their  pos.ses- 
sion  by  the  United  States  they  should  be  restored  to  the  own- 
ers and  the  damages  suffered  or  the  compensation  to  which 


the  companies  might  be  entitled  should  be  determined  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  During  the  time  that 
the  United  States  is  in  f>ossession,  the  bill  provided :  "the 
officers,  agents  or  employees  shall  receive  for  their  service 
such  compensation  as  they  were  theretofore  accustomed  to 
receive  for  similar  services."  The  bill  also  contained  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  President  without  taking  possession 
of  any  of  the  lines  to  issue  orders  either  direct  or  through 
such  persons  as  he  might  designate  for  the  purpose,  to  any 
officers  of  the  lines  or  to  operate  any  or  all  of  the  lines  tem- 
porarily. 

The  President  also  referred  to  the  probable  necessity  for 
additional  railroad  legislation,  "in  order  to  effect  the  most 
efficient  co-ordination  and  operation  of  the  railway  and  other 
transportation  systems,"  in  his  message  to  Congress  last 
Tuesday.  Under  the  present  law  he  could  act  first  and  then 
ask  Congress  to  pass  any  law  necessary  to  round  out  the  plan. 

The  commission's  report  aroused  intense  interest  among 
members  of  Congress.  Discussion  of  the  idea  of  a  govern- 
ment loan  to  the  railroads  had  already  been  started.  Senator 
Newlands  announced  his  advocacy  of  a  large  loan.  Repre- 
sentative Adamson  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  proposed  sus- 
pension of  the  pooling  law  and  that  he  was  in  favor  of  loan- 
ing mone\'  only  to  the  weaker  roads.  The  President  held  a 
long  conference  on  the  subject  on  December  6  with  Chair- 
man Hall  and  Commissioners  Clark  and  Meyer  of  the  Inter- 
.statc  Commerce  Commission,  after  which  he  conferred  with 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  McAdoo. 

On  the  same  day  the  members  of  tlie  Railroads'  War  Board 
and  Mr.  Willard  held  a  conference  with  Senator  Newlands 
at  which  they  told  him  that  if  any  plan  of  a  government 
loan  to  the  railroads  were  to  be  really  eft"ective  in  helping  the 
situatioii  the  amount  should  not  be  less  tlian  51,000,000,000. 
They  promised  to  submit  to  Senator  Newlands  a  more  de- 
tailed estimate  on  Monday  before  his  conference  with  the 
President.  Contrary  to  the  impression  created  by  many  news- 
pajier  accounts,  the  railroads  did  not  ask  that  the  govern- 
ment make  them  a  loan,  Ijut  emphasized  the  point  that  if  there 
is  a  loan  it  must  be  made  large  enough  to  be  effective,  as 
they  feared  the  psychological  effect  if  they  should  accept  a 
small  loan,  such  as  $100,000,000,  which  would  not  produce 
perceptible  results. 

The  railroad  situation  was  again  discussed  at  the  Cab- 
inet meeting  on  Friday,  after  which  it  was  generally  reported 
that,  while  the  President  still  held  an  open  mind,  he  had 
been  rather  strongly  advised  by  the  Cabinet  members  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  to  commandeer  the  roads. 

RAn-Ro.ADs  Prep.ared  to  Furnish  All  Necessary 
Transportation 

The  attitude  of  the  railroads  toward  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  report  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  which 
the  Railroad's  W'ar  Board  held  on  Friday  afternoon  witli  the 
Washington  correspondents,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  ask  any  questions  regarding  the  railroad 
situation.  All  of  the  members  were  in  attendance  and  some 
,iO  or  40  newspaper  men,  who  asked  questions  freely  and 
were  answered  promptly  and  frankl}-  by  Chairman  Harrison 
and  the  other  members.  Mr.  Harrison  also  read  a  general 
statement  of  the  railroads'  position  as  follows: 

"The  .American  railroads  under  present  management  are 
prepared  to  furnish  all  the  trans^portation  which  the  existing 
l)lant  can  produce  under  any  form  of  management. 

"They  have  already  made  common  use  of  box  cars  and  of 
many  facilities  for  more  intensive  operation.  The  recent  ac- 
tion combining  facilities  of  eastern  roads  and  providing  for 
common  use  of  coal  cars  in  that  territory  is  already  reducing 
congestion.  The  American  railroads  under  the  direction  of 
the  Railroads'  War  Board  are  prepared  without  reservation  to 
make  connnon  use  of  facilities,  power  and  equipment  to  ac- 
complish the  highest  measure  of  success  in  the  transportation 
effort  of  the  country'. 
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"They  point  out,  however,  that  in  order  to  secure  complete 
results,  certain  action  not  within  their  power  is  essential, 
viz. : 

"(1)  Co-operation  of  important  military  and  industrial 
agencies  of  the  government  to  avoid  unnecessar)'  congestion 
upon  important  lines  serving  territory  of  intense  industrial 
activity  and  occasioned  chiefly  by  extravagant  use  of  prefer- 
ence orders  for  fjhipment. 

"(2)  Reasonaljle  additions  to  power  and  cars  to  replace 
equipment  wearing  out  and  to  provide  for  recent  increase  in 
traffic. 

"Co-operation  with  government  departments  and  agencies 
is  already  well  organized  and  promi.ses  success.  Opportuni- 
ties tlirough  priority  orders  to  secure  completion  and  delivery 
of  engines  and  cars  now  on  order  will  furnish  much  imme- 
diate relief  under  the  second  head. 

"The  point  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  American  rail- 
roads have,  since  our  entrance  into  the  war,  been  operated 
with  the  highest  efficiency,  and  have  until  now  transported 
without  substantial  complaint  the  greatest  volume  of  traffic 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Responsibility  for  recent  con- 
gestions, which  it  must  be  remembered  are  only  in  a  limited 
but  liighly  important  territory,  cannot  be  charged  to  lack  of 
efficiency  or  earnest  effort  to  prevent  them.  From  the  be- 
ginning, tlie  authority  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  has  not 
been  questioned  by  any  railroad,  nor  has  there  been  any  hesi- 
tation or  avoidaljle  delay  in  obeying  its  orders  and  direc- 
tions." 

Uiv(;e  Api^ointment  of  Govern mext  Traffic  jSI.an.^ger 
Mr.  Harrison  pointed  out  that  the  General  Operating  Com- 
mittee of  the  eastern  railroads  had  already  been  able  to 
effect  an  improvement  by  diverting  freight  from  the  most 
congested  lines.  He  also  said  the  roads  had  been  advised 
that  the  government  was  about  ready  to  act  on  the  repeated 
recommendations  of  the  War  Board  that  the  government 
should  appoint  a  traffic  executive  to  decide  what  shipments 
were  most  urgently  required  and  thus  avoid  congesting  the 
railroads  as  they  have  been  congested  by  a  multiplicity  of 
preference  orders,  issued  by  numerous  government  authori- 
ties and  their  subordinates,  each  intent  on  having  shipments 
in  which  he  was  interested  handled  as  rush  orders. 

The  Railroads'  War  Board  has  been  tr)'ing  to  emphasize 
in  every  possible  wa}'  for  the  past  two  or  three  weelcs  the 
necessity  for  some  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  the  arrangement  was  made  during  the  summer 
for  the  plan  under  which  the  various  government  de[)artments 
could  have  their  shipments  expedited  by  the  use  of  the  lilue 
preference  waybill  envelopes,  according  to  the  plan  outlined 
in  the  War  Board's  Bulletin  No.  22,  it  was  as.sumed  that 
they  would  be  used  with  some  discretion.  Instructions  were 
issued  to  the  railroads,  in  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  use  of  the  waybill  envelope,  to  accomplish  the  move- 
ment as  ordered  and  then  take  the  matter  up  for  investiga- 
tion, "inasmuch  as  these  forms  are  only  furnished  by  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  Shipping  Board, 
who  will  undertake  to  prevent  abuse  thereof."  But  it  has 
turned  out  that  the  preference  orders  have  been  used  indis- 
criminately for  all  kinds  of  freight  in  which  the  government 
or  Ihe  Allies  were  interested,  either  without  any  reference  to 
whether  one  class  of  freight  was  more  important  than  another, 
or  because  the  man  using  the  order  considered  that  his  partic- 
ular business  was  more  important  than  any  other,  with  tlie 
result  that  the  bulk  of  the  freight  moving  on  some  of  the 
eastern  roads  has  been  under  rush  orders. 

One  of  the  mo.st  conspicuous  examples  was  a  "rush"  ship- 
ment of  anchors  to  a  ship  yard  to  lie  u.sed  on  ships  to  be 
built  when  the  yard  is  built,  using  cars  and  track  room  in 
the  congested  district  which  are  needed  for  something  more 
important  now.  The  War  Board  has  urged  upon  ever}'  rep- 
resentative of  a  government  department  that  it  has  conferred 
with  the  necessitv  of  some  co-ordinating  authoritv  in  the  gov- 


erraent  to  decide  what  requirements  are  most  important  and 
to  speak  for  the  government  to  the  roads  in  the  same  way 
that  the  traffic  manager  of  a  steel  company  does.  The  mat- 
ter was  finally  put  up  to  the  Secretary'  of  War,  with  an  urgent 
request  for  the  immediate  appointment  of  an  executive  to 
determine  the  necessary  routing  and  priority  of  shipments 
from  the  standpoint  of  all  departments  of  the  government 
interested  in  transportation,  and  when  the  members  of  the 
War  Board  were  advised  that  such  a  plan  would  be  adopted 
they  considered  that  an  important  step  had  been  taken  toward 
relieving  congestion.  In  fact  the  agitation  they  had  con- 
ducted against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  preference  orders 
has  already  shown  an  effect. 

Need  for  Equipment 

As  to  the  need  for  additional  ecjuipment,  Mr.  Harrison 
said  that  merely  a  large  number  of  new  cars,  without  addi- 
tional power  and  terminal  facilities,  would  hardly  improve 
the  situation;  that  the  roads  have  nearly  enough  cars  now  but 
ought  to  have  enough  new  ones  for  replacements.  Out  of 
approximately  100,000  on  order  nearly  40,000  are  still  un- 
delivered and  3,364  locomotives  on  order  have  not  been  de- 
livered because  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  for  the 
military  railroads  in  France,  and  of  the  Russian  and  French 
governments,  have  been  given  priority.  Of  3,140  locomotives 
under  order  on  June  30,  exclusive  of  those  being  built  in 
railway  shops  1,049  have  been  delivered.  !Mr.  Harrison  said 
the  roads  were  not  criticising  this  policy  of  the  government 
but  thought  the  time  had  almost  arrived  when  the  needs  of 
the  American  roads  should  be  given  greater  consideration. 
Even  if  the  government  should  be  able  to  provide  for  in- 
creased capital  for  the  roads,  the  eastern  lines  at  least  would 
still  need  the  increase  in  freight  rates  they  have  asked  to  meet 
the  higher  level  of  operating  expenses,  Mr.  Harrison  said 
in  reply  to  a  question,  but,  because  the  government  has  prac- 
tically monopolized  the  investment  market  it  is  impossible 
for  the  railroads  to  secure  new  capital  in  the  usual  way. 

Asked  why  the  plan  of  pooling  the  facilities  of  the  eastern 
lines  had  not  been  adopted  sooner,  ^Mr.  Harrison  said  that 
the  necessity  for  it  had  not  appeared  until  verj'  recently.  The 
principal  congestion,  he  said,  was  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Baltimore  &:  Ohio  and  the  primary  object  of  the  Pittsburgh 
committee  is  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  Pittsliurgli  dis- 
trict by  diverting  traffic  to  less  congested  lines.  On  the  Pitts- 
burgh division  of  the  Pennsylvania  85  per  cent  of  the  freight 
recentl)-  has  been  moving  under  government  preference  or- 
ders. Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  route  as  much  traffic  as 
possible  via  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  ports.  While  it  was 
not  stated  at  the  meeting,  it  was  learned  from  other  sources 
that  the  Pittsburgh  committee  had  already  diverted  20,000 
carloads  of  freight  from  the  Pennsylvania  to  other  lines  and 
that  100  locomotives  have  been  ordered  from  the  western  lines 
to  the  eastern  lines,  SO  to  be  delivered  through  the  Chicago 
gateway  and  50  through  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Harri.son  said  that  the  roads  had  by  no  means  reached 
the  limit  of  their  possilnlities  and  mentioned  the  possibilitj' 
of  increasing  the  movement  of  essential  traffic  by  reducing 
passenger  service  and  non-essential  freight  traffic.  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  England  when 
hea\^'  troo[)  movements  were  in  progress  jjoth  passenger  and 
ordinary  freight  traffic  had  been  suspended,  whereas  in  this 
country  the  roads  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  handle  both 
military  and  commercial'  traffic  at  the  same  time.  In  reply 
to  questions,  Mr.  Harrison  expressed  die  opinion  that  gov- 
ernment operation  of  the  railroads  would  prove  less  efficient 
than  operation  by  the  roads  themselves  because  the  railroad 
men  were  doing  their  best  under  present  conditions  and  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  produce  the  best  results,  while  if  they  were 
told  they  had  failed  and  asked  to  work  under  a  government 
boss  the}'  could  not  work  with  the  same  spirit  they  now 
possess.  He  added  that  the  authority  of  the  government  was 
not  necessarv  because  the  authoritv  of  the  War  Board  has 
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never  been  questioned  by  any  railroad.  The  security  holders, 
he  said,  might  be  better  off  under  a  plan  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment would  guarantee  the  earnings. 

He  said  the  roads  had  not  yet  given  any  detailed  considera- 
tion to  extending  the  pool  of  facilities  to  a  pool  of  traffic  or 
earnings  which  would  run  counter  to  the  anti-pooling  or  anti- 
trust laws,  but  had  thus  far  only  attempted  to  handle  the 
operating  problem  involved,  postponing  the  question  of  the 
effect  on  earnings. 


RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE 

The  reorganization  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  and  the 
adjustment  of  rates  on  the  "space"  basis  is  now  practically 
accomplished  after  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  depart- 
ment as  to  unreasonal)le  and  uneconomic  methods,  says  the 
Postmaster  General  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress,  and 
although  it  has  not  ijeen  in  operation  sufficient  time  to  work 
at  its  best,  it  is  already  bringing  marked  improvement  to  the 
service  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  train  movements, 
due  to  the  heavy  demands  on  the  railroads  because  of  war 
conditions. 

On  June  30,  1917,  the  length  of  lines  on  which  railway 
post-office  service  was  in  operation  was  231,501.39  miles, 
with  annual  miles  of  service  of  308,018,777,  and  the  length 
of  lines  on  which  closed  pouch  service  was  in  operation  was 
71,268.32  miles,  and  annual  miles  of  service  of  281,499,859. 

To  date  1,824  railroad  mail  routes  have  been  stated  on 
the  space  basis  of  pa3-ment  at  the  ma.ximum  rates  stipulated 
in  the  act,  such  restatements  being  effective  on  November  1, 
1916.  This  restatement  embraced  practically  all  routes  hav- 
ing full  railway  post-office  and  apartment-car  service,  with 
storage  and  closed-pouch  service  incident  thereto.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  routes,  1,157,  were  continued  on  the  weight 
basis. 

Although  the  rate  of  compensation  on  the  space  basis  is 
higher  than  on  the  weight  basis,  the  report  says,  the  space 
basis  of  pay  lends  itself  to  such  rational  adjustment  to  the 
needs  of  the  service  that  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  it  was 
possible    to    eliminate    duplication    and    other    unnecessary 


transportation  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $7,000,000  per 
annum.  Through  economy  in  space  the  department  was 
enabled  to  care  for  a  large  quantity  of  "blue-tag"  mail,  for- 
merly sent  by  freight,  and  to  handle  postal  supplies,  which 
made  a  saving  of  $500,000  in  freight  charges. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  railroad  transportation  service  un- 
der the  weight  basis  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  $62,242,000. 
The  cost  of  the  same  service  under  the  space  basis  was  at 
the  annual  rate  of  $65,492,000,  an  increase  of  $3,250,000 
over  the  weight  rate.  Under  the  space  basis  of  pay,  how- 
ever, it  was  possible  to  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of 
transportation  to  be  purchased  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
service,  with  the  result  that  at  the  close  of  June  30,  1917, 
the  regular  authorized  service  was  at  the  annual  rate  of 
$58,518,478. 

Thus  the  operation  of  the  space  basis  is  resulting,  the  re- 
port says,  in  the  direct  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
government  by  reducing  the  car-mile  service  required  of 
the  railroads,  and  has  released  to  the  roads  a  large  amount 
of  car  equipment  and  car  space  on  trains. 

The  financial  statement  and  reports  upon'  operations  of 
various  branches  of  the  service  in  detail  discloses  the  in- 
troduction of  economic  methods,  labor-saving  devices,  an 
improvement  in  efficiency  through  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
merit  system,  and  a  saving  of  expenses  in  the  transporta- 
tion and  method  of  handling  the  mail.  The  statistical  state- 
ments show  an  extension  of  the  service — city,  suburban,  and 
rural. 


N.\MES  OF  Battles  for  C.  P.  R.  St.\tions. — The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  has  taken  the  step  of  renaming  certain  stations 
with  the  view  to  commemorate  the  glorious  fields  in  which 
Canadian  troops  won  renown.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
in  this  direction.  Milleta,  on  the  Sherbrooke  Division,  has 
been  changed  to  "Vimy,"  while  the  town  of  Enterprise, 
located  on  the  Belleville  Subdivision  of  the  Ontario  District, 
is  to  be  called  "Lens."  All  the  fields  in  which  the  Ca- 
nadians have  won  or  shall  win  laurels  will  be  commemorated 
in  name  by  the  C.  P.  R.  in  the  christening  of  stations. 


rilOlo    from    r,:.-r-:  :  •     '  :.     .'.!.    N.     Y. 

Siberian  Railroad  Bridge  Blown  Up  Before  the  W.  B.  Thompson  Red  Cross  Commission  Train 


Federal  Locomotive  Inspector's  Report 

Increase   in   Supervision   and   Inspection   Believed   to 
Be    Necessary    to    Reduce    the    Number    of    Defects 


THE  sixth  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  loco- 
motive boilers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  recently  been  made  public  and  the  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract  of  it: 

The  tables  given  below  show  in  concrete  fonn  the  number 
of  locomotives  inspected,  the  number  and  percentage  found 
defective,  and  the  number  ordered  out  of  service  on  account 
of  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

They  also  show  the  total  number  of  accidents  due  to  fail- 
ure from  any  cause  of  locomotives  or  tenders  and  all  parts 
and  appurtenances  thereof,  and  the  number  of  persons  killed 
or  injured  tliereby. 

The  amendment  to  the  locomotive  boiler  inspection  law 
did  not  become  effective  until  September  4,  1915;  therefore, 
the  record  for  1916  included  accidents  and  casualties  investi- 


Roundhouse  and  shop  employees; 

Boiler    makers     11  1  11 

Machinists    8  1  11 

Koremen    113 

Inspectors     3  ..  3 

Watchmen    5  ..  8 

Boiler   washers    7  . .  10 

Hostlers    6  ..  6 

Other  roundhouse  and  shop  employees       2  19  1  21 

Other  employees    5  22  . .  7 

Non-employees    1  23  1  3 

Total    62  721  38  599 

Briefly  summarizing,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the 
record  of  accidents  caused  by  failure  of  locomotives  or 
tenders,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  were  investigated  by 
this  bureau,  as  required  by  the  law  as  amended,  shows  a 
total  of  616  accidents,  with  62  killed  and  721  injured  there- 
by.     Of  these   accidents,   .389,   in   which   52   persons   were 
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Relation  of  Defective  Locomotives  to  Accidents  and  Casualties  Resulting  from  Locomotive  Failures 


gated  under  the  amended  law  for  9  months  and   26  days 
only. 

Locomotives   Inspected,    Numuer   Found    Dei-"ective  and   Number   Ordered 
Out  of  Service 

1917  1916 

Number  of  locomotives  inspected 47,542  52,650 

Number   found  defective 25,909  24,685 

Percentage   found   defective 54.5  47 

Number  ordered  out  of  service 3,294  1.943 

Number  of   Accidents,   Number   Killed  and   Number  Injured 

1917  1916 

Number  of  accidents 616  537 

Number  killed    62  38 

Number   injured    721  599 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  persons 
killed  and  injured  by  failure  of  locomotives  or  tenders,  or 
any  part  or  appurtenance  thereof,  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1917,  classified  according  to  occupations: 

Year  ended  June  30 — 

1917                          1916 
^ X ^  I X ^ 

Members  of  train  crews:                                Killed.  Injured.  Killed.  Injured. 

Engineers    16  230  11  205 

Firemen    21  304  12  225 

Brakemen    13  60  9  74 

Conductors     3  14  I  6 

Switchmen    1  8  ..  6 


killed  and  4o9  injured,  were  due  to  failure  of  locomotive 
boilers  or  some  part  or  appurtenance  thereof,  and  this  may 
properly  be  compared  with  the  record  of  accidents  and 
casualties  investigated  by  this  bureau  under  the  locomotive 
boiler  inspection  law,  as  shown  in  former  annual  reports. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  the  accidents  shown  in 
this  report,  in  which  10  persons  were  killed  and  252  in- 
jured, were  caused  by  failure  of  some  part  of  the  locomotive 
or  tender  other  than  the  Ijoiler  and  its  appurtenances,  and 
were  investigated  under  the  amended  law. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  defective  loco- 
motives and  the  accidents  and  casualties  resulting  from 
failure  thereof  has,  no  doubt,  been  brought  about  by  un- 
precedented operating  conditions,  which,  together  with  the 
shortage  of  labor  and  material,  has  made  difficult  the  proper 
maintenance  of  locomotives. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  justification  for  the  operation  by 
any  carrier  of  locomotives  that  are  in  an  improper  condi- 
tion for  service,  and  the  fact  that  some  carriers  by  diligent 
efforts  and  careful  supervision  of  repairs  have  not  only 
maintained  the  condition  of  their  locomotives,  but  have 
actually  improved  it  during  the  past  year,  thereby  increasing 
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oj)erative  efficiency,  is  evidence  that  it  can  ijc  done  even 
under  the  present  exacting  operating  conditions. 

The  problems  which  have  confronted  this  bureau  in  the 
matter  of  withholding  locomotives  from  service  when  de- 
fective and  in  violation  of  the  law,  under  the  operating 
conditions  which  have  existed  since  the  declaration  of  war 
and  during  the  months  immediately  preceding  it,  have  been 
unusually  difficult  and  have  required  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. The  importance  of  the  prompt,  as  well  as  safe, 
movement  of  trains  has  been  constantly  in  mind,  and  every 
privilege  consistent  with  the  purjjose  of  the  law  has  been 
granted. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  carriers  appear  to  con- 
sider a  congestion  of  traffic  as  a  legitimate  excuse  for  oper- 
ating locomotives  that  are  known  to  be  in  an  improper  con- 
dition for  service  and  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  this  i> 
done  to  an  extent  that,  I  believe,  fully  justifies  the  state- 
ment that  on  such  roads  running  repairs  are  neglected  to 
an  extent  which,  if  continued,  will  cause  serious  interfer- 
ence to  traffic  during  the  coming  winter  in  spite  of  the  most 
diligent  efforts  of  the  limited  force  of  Federal  inspector*  to 
enforce  maintenance  of  locomotives  as  required  by  the  law. 

Six  hundred  and  sixteen  accidents  caused  by  failure  of 
locomotives  or  tenders  or  some  part  or  appurtenance  thereof, 
including  the  boiler,  have  been  investigated  during  the  past 
year. 

.\ccident  investigation  is  only  of  value  when  the  knowl- 


A  Crown  Sheet  After  an  Explosion  Due  to  Low  Water 


Tliis  crown  sheet  was  ' 
tube  and  door  sheets.  Tl 
left  side  sheet  and  the  i 
tube  sheet  was  pulled  off 


elded  by  the  o.xy-acetylene  process  to  the  side 
e  arrow  shows  where  it  lore  a  piece  out  of  th^ 
ross  shows  how  a  small  patch  welded  to  th 
with  the  crown  sheet. 


edge  gained  thereby  is  used  to  prevent  similar  accidents. 
The  result  of  a  single  investigation  may  not  be  sufficient!}- 
conclusive  to  base  a  change  in  methods  or  equipment 
thereon,  but  where  investigations  cover  numerous  accidents 
extending  over  a  period  of  years,  changes  can  be  recom- 
mended which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  of  substan- 
tial value  in  preventing  accidents  of  a  similar  character. 

The  similarity  of  the  effect  of  accidents  of  certain  types 
clearly  points  to  improvements  in  construction  or  in  methods 
wliicli  will  promote  safety  in  the  operation  of  locomotives. 

The  advisability  of  recommending  additional  rules  at  this 
time  has  been  given  careful  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
avoiding,  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  law, 
regulations  which  would  require  additional  equipment  or 
labor  during  the  war,  except  where  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  l)0th  safety  and  efficiency  will  be  increased  thereby. 

In  accordance  with  the  aliove  the  following  recommenda- 
tions with  the  reasons  therefor  are  made: 


cha 


■ally 


First.^New    locomotives    placed    in    service    should    have    a    m< 
operated   fire   door,   so   constructed   that   it  may   be   niierated   by  pressure 
the  foot  on  a  pedal  or  push  button,  or  other  suitable  appliance,  located 
the  deck  or  floor  of  the  cab  or  tender  at  a   suitable   distance   from  the   h 
door,    so    that    it   may    be    conveniently    operated    by    the    fireman    from    h 


Position  while  engaged  in  firing  such  locomotive.  Locomotives  now  in 
service  should  be  equipped  with  a  mechanically  operated  fire  door,  as  above 
described,  the  first  time  they  arc  shopped  for  general  or  heavy  repairs, 
and  all  locomotives  should  be  so  equipped  within  a  reasonable  time;  provided. 
that  the  above  recommendation  should  not  apply  to  locomotives  equipped 
with  mechanical  stokers  nor  to  locomotives  using  oil  for  fuel. 

Second. — Air  operated  power  reversing  gear  should  also  have  a  steam  con- 
nection, with  an  operating  valve  conveniently  located  in  the  cab,  and  so 
arranged  that  in  case  of  air  failure  steam  may  be  quickly  used  to  operate 
tlic   reversing  gear. 

Third.— Holes  for  plugs  or  studs  in  boiler  sheets  should  have  a  good 
thread  the  full  thickness  of  the  sheet  in  which  they  arc  applied,  and  all 
phi^s  and  studs  and  other  fittings  should  be  screwed  through  the  sheet. 
I'liKS,  studs,  or  other  boiler  fittings  should  not  be  repaired  by  calking,  and 

The  first  recommendation  is  based  on  the  result  of  hun- 


A   Locomotive   Held   Out   of   Service   on   Account   of   Steam 
Leaks 

under  no  circumstances  should  an  attempt  he  made  I"  tighten  them  while 
there  is  steam  pressure  on  the  boiler. 

dreds  of  investigations  of  boiler  failures  of  a  character 
which  permits  .the  steam  and  water  contained  in  the  i)oiler 
to  be  discharged  into  the  fire  box.  With  the  swing  type 
door,  which  is  at  present  largely  used,  such  a  failure  in- 
variably results  in  blowing  the  fire  door  open  and  dis- 
charging steam  and  boiling  water,  together  with  the  contents 
of  the  fire  box,  into  the  cab  of  the  locomotive,  seriously  or 
fatally  burning  persons  there'n.     The  automatic   fire  door 


Steam  Leaks  Due  to  a  Cracked  Cylinder  Found  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Inspectors 

will  remain  closed  if  the  failure  occurs  while  it  is  closed; 
and  if  the  failure  occurs  while  it  is  open,  it  will  automati- 
call)'  close  the  instant  the  fireman's  foot  is  removed  from 
the  operating  device,  thus  preventing  the  direct  discharge 
of  steam  and  scalding  water  into  the  cab  of  the  locomotive. 
The  second  recommendation  is  made  because  defects  to 
certain  types  of  lirake  equipment,  which  results  in  the  loss 
of  main  reservoir  pressure,  not  only  renders  the  brake  in- 
oi^erative,  but  renders  the  air  operated  reversing  gear  also 
inoperative.     When  this  occurs  on  a   locomotive  being  op- 
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■erated  light,  it  results  in  the  complete  loss  of  control  of  the 
locomotive. 

The  third  recommendation  is  based  on  an  investigation 
of  more  than  200  accidents,  due  to  plugs,  studs,  or  other 
boiler  fittings  blowing  out.  In  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cases  it  was  due  to  improper  application,  as  the  plug,  stud, 
or  fitting  had  only  been  screwed  part  way  through  the  sheet, 
while  in  some  cases  not  more  than  two  or  three  threads  were 
holding  in  the  sheet. 

No  formal  appeal  from  the  decision  of  any  inspector  has 
l)een  filed  during  the  year. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  relation  between  the 
percentage  of  locomotives  found  defective  and  the  number 
of  accidents  and  casualties  resulting  from  failure  thereof 
and  illustrates  the  result  of  operating  defective  locomotives. 
It  does  not  accurately  represent  the  results  of  the  law,  be- 
cause prior  to  September  4,  1915,  the  law  only  applied  to 
locomotive  boilers  and  their  appurtenances,  while  since  that 
date  it  includes  the  entire  locomotive  and  tender  and  all 
their  parts  and  appurtenances;  therefore,  the  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  locomotives  found  defective,  also  in  the 
accidents  and  casualties  since  that  date  is  largely  due  to  the 
e.xtension  of  the  law  to  include  the  entire  locomotive  and 
tender. 

It  should  Ije  noted  that  the  record  of  accidents  and  casual- 
ties at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .iO,  1917.  is 
well  below  the  record  for  1912,  although  the  record  for  1917 
includes  227  accidents  and  262  casualties,  due  to  failure 
of  parts  of  the  locomotive  and  tender  which  were  not  cov- 
ered by  the  original  boiler  inspection  law  and  therefore  not 
included  in  the  1912  report. 


COMMISSIONER  McCHORD  ADVOCATES 
UNIFIED  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 

The  special  report  of  liie  Inlerslate  ConinKTce  Commis- 
sion to  Congress,  recommending  unification  of  railroad 
operation,  was  published  in  last  week's  issue.  Commissioner 
McChord  filed  a  minority  report,  opposing  the  suggestion 
that  the  unification  be  allowed  to  be  effected  jjy  the  carriers 
themselves.     In  full  his  report  was  as  follows: 

The  special  report  of  the  majority  of  the  commission 
leaves  unsaid  some  things  which  should  be  plainly  stated, 
if  prompt  and  sure  relief  is  to  be  brought  to  the  present 
transportation  situation.  That  the  lack  of  adequate  rail- 
road service,  particularly  in  eastern  territory,  is  serious  at 
the  present  time  and  is  a  cause  of  grave  ^concern  for  the 
coming  winter  months  needs  no  demonstration.  Every  one 
knows  it  who  knows  anything  about  present  business  condi- 
tions. That  the  industries  of  tlie  country  engaged  in  mak- 
ing war  materials  as  well  as  those  not  so  occupied  require 
the  very  best  service  which  can  be  given  by  the  railroads  is 
also  clear.  I  fully  concur  in  the  statement  of  the  major- 
ity report  that  "it  is  necessary  that  our  transportation  sys- 
tems be  placed  and  kept  on  the  plane  of  highest  efficiency," 
and  also  that  "this  can  only  be  secured  through  unification 
of  their  operation  during  the  period  of  war."  But  the  ma- 
jority report  takes  the  jjosition,  at  least  by  implication,  that 
this  unification  may  "i)e  effected  i)y  the  carriers"  themselves. 
\\'ith  that  judgment  I  wholly  disagree. 

The  carriers'  co-operative  effort  at  the  present  time  is  in 
charge  of  the  "Executive  Committee  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  National  Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion." This  committee  in  its  ])ublic  announcements  calls 
itself  the  Railroad  War  Board.  It  is  the  fifth  committee 
that  the  railroads  have  had  in  ^^'ashington  to  deal  with  the 
transportation  situation  since  November,  1916.  The  first 
two  of  those  committees  were  given  no  real  authority,  al- 
though the  commission  was  advised  by  the  executives  that 
they  had  licen  given  full  power,  or  as  it  was  expres.sed  in 
the  case  of  the  first  ccniinitteo.  "all  the  power  of  the  execu- 


tives." These  committees,  therefore,  were  unable  to  cope 
with  the  situation,  despite  earnest  and  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  their  individual  members  who  were  hampered  by  the  un- 
willingness of  certain  railroads,  acting  under  the  restraint 
of  executive  influence,  to  carry  out  their  instructions.  These 
facts  have  been  reported  by  the  commission.  Car  Supply  In- 
vestigation, 42  I.  C.  C.  657.  In  that  report  both  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority  expressed  the  view  that  the  situation 
could  be  imjjroved  by  a  committee  of  railroad  officers  to 
act  in  co-operation  with  this  commission  if  the  committee 
were  given  plenary  power  l)y  all  tlie  railroads.  In  appar- 
ent response  to  that  suggestion  a  third  committee  was  sent 
to  Washington  in  January,  1917,  but  it  also  had  not  been 
given  the  promised  power  and  was  therefore  not  received. 
In  February,  a  fourth  committee  was  sent  to  Washington 
to  enforce  certain  car  service  rules.  Not  all  of  the 
railroads  believed  that  these  rules  were  workable  and 
hence  the  agreement  giving  power  to  this  committee  was 
incomplete  and  inadequate.  With  this  experience  behind  it 
the  American  Railway  Association,  on  April  11,  1917, 
formed  its  sjjecial  committee  on  national  defense,  and  cen- 
tered the  chief  authorit}-  in  its  executive  committee.  The 
resolution  Iw  which  this  committee  was  formed  recites  that 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  pledged  themselves,  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  the  governments 
of  the  several  states,  and  with  one  another,  that  during  the 
present  war  they  would: 

"coordinate  their  operations  in  a  continental  railway  system.  inergiiiK 
during  such  period  nil  their  merely  indiyidual  and  competitive  .actiyilies  in 
Ihc  effort  to  produce  a  maximum  of  national  transportation  efficiency." 

It  was  understood  that  the  co-ordination  of  railway  opera- 
tions in  a  continental  railway  system  meant  that  cars  would 
be  used  interchangeably  and  sent  where  thev  were  most 
needed,  that  track  and  terminal  facilities  would  be  opened 
\i\)  to  all  railroads,  so  as  to  relieve  congestion,  and  that  loco- 
motives would  be  at  once  requisitioned  from  some  of  the 
strong  and  less  burdened  railroads  for  use  on  the  important 
lines  which  have  been  unajjle  to  give  efficient  service  largely 
because  they  were  badly  in  need  of  motive  power.  Yet^  as 
late  as  November  24  the  carriers"  committee  made  an  an- 
nouncement from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

••The  Railroads-  War  Board  today  adopted  reyolutionary  measures  in 
order  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  traffic  on  the  eastern  railways  It  <lireeled 
■that  all  availahle  facilities  on  all  railroads  east  of  Chicauo  be  pnoleil  to  the 
....„„. .=.,,„    ,n    fnrnish   maximum    freight    movement."      The   effect    will 


be  that  to  the  full  extent  that  conditions  render  it  desirable  these  railwai 
will  be  operated  as  a  unit,  entirely  regardless  of  their  ownership  and  iiidi. 
vidual    interests. 

"The  operating  vice-presidents  of  the  eastern  lines  have  been  appointed 
a  committee  to  operate  as  a  unit  all  the  lines  involved,  and  have  been  ijiven 
instructions  and  authority  to  adopt  all  measures  which  in  their  judsment 
may  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  present  situation  and  assure  the  inaxinnnn 
amount  of  transportation."  •  •  •  •' \^  important  part  of  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  operation  of  the  eastern  lines  is  that  of  placing  at  their 
disposal  the  facilities  of  railways  in  other  territories  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  necessary." 

These  measures — the  pooling  of  cars,  the  operation  of 
railways  as  a  unit,  the  placing  of  facilities  at  the  disposal 
of  railways  in  otlier  territories  as  needed — are  essential  steps 
in  the  co-ordination  of  railway  operations  "in  a  continental 
railway  system,"  using  tlie  phrase  of  the  resolution  of  April 
1 1 .  but  were  not  taken  until  November   24. 

1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  carriers' 
committee  has  not  accomjilished  results;  nor  that  the  ship- 
pers have  not  co-operated  with  the  carriers  to  get  greater 
service  from  the  available  equipment,  for  the  heavier  car- 
loading  has  been  a  very  material  factor  of  improvement. 
But  our  experience  with  railroad  committees  during  the  past 
vear  makes  me  believe  that  no  voluntary  committee  can  ac- 
complish what  the  situation  demands.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  is  that  the  element  of  self-interest,  the  traffic  in- 
fluence, is  a  persistent  factor  in  postponing  and  resisting 
measures  that  seek  to  disregard  individual  rights  in  the 
effort    to   secure    transportation    results    as    a    whole.     The 
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"merely  individual  and  competitive  activities"  and  the  estab- 
lished operating  practices  have  their  effect,  despite  direc- 
tions or  recommendations  that  have  no  sanction  to  enforce 
them  except  a  voluntary  agreement  which  is  very  general  in 
character.  There  runs  also  in  the  activities  of  these  com- 
mittees the  self-evident  purpose  to  do  whatever  appears  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  governmental  authority  from  act- 
ing. For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  state,  I  cannot  concur  in  a  report  to  the  Congress  which 
apparently  acquiesces  in  a  continuation  of  control  over  the 
transportation  situation  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
carriers  themselves.  The  suggestions  with  reference  to  the 
anti-trust  laws,  the  anti-pooling  provision  of  section  5  of 
the  act,  the  desirability  of  government  loans  for  capital 
purposes,  and  the  regulation  of  security  issues,  undoubtedly 
have  merit,  but  in  my  judgment  their  enactment  into  law 
will  not  make  it  possible  for  any  committee  appointed  by  the 
carriers  to  secure  the  full  measure  of  transportation  service 
which  the  present  conditions  demand. 

The  "unification"  needed  if  our  transportation  systems 
are  to  be  "placed  and  kept  on  the  plane  of  highest  efficiency," 
is  the  unification  of  the  present  diversified  governmental  con- 
trol. At  the  present  time  there  are  several  federal  agencies 
authorized  by  law  to  issue  orders  or  directions  with  respect 
to  transportation.  This  commission,  by  the  car  service  act, 
approved  May  29,  1917,  was  given  very  broad  powers  to 
issue  summary  directions  with  respect  to  the  movement,  dis- 
tribution, exchange,  interchange,  and  return  of  cars.  The 
priority  director,  designated  by  the  President  for  that  pur- 
pose under  the  act  approved  August  10,  1917,  is  authorized 
to  direct  that  traffic  essential  to  the  national  defense  shall 
be  given  priority  in  transportation,  and  he  has  made  certain 
orders  of  that  character.  The  transportation  of  troops  and 
material  of  war,  under  the  amendment  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  approved  August  29,  1916,  is  required  upon  the 
demand  of  the  President  to  be  given  preference  over  all 
other  traffic  in  time  of  war,  and  by  direction  of  the  army 
and  na\'y  departments  and  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  preference  orders  have  been  given  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  a  very  large  tonnage  of  war  materials  and  supplies 
of    all    kinds.      The    adm'nistrations    controlling    fuel    and 


food,  to  which  adequate  transportation  is  of  course  vital, 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  movement  of  those  com- 
modities through  their  appointed  agents.  Under  this  diver- 
sified control  the  carriers  are  not  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  increasingly  heavy  tonnage  which  must  be 
moved.  In  consequence  the  industries  devoted  to  war  pur- 
poses and  those  engaged  in  their  normal  business  are  suffer- 
ing. There  is  no  institution  in  which  regularity  of  operation 
is  more  requisite  than  in  transportation,  but  railroad  opera- 
tion is  approaching  a  chaotic  condition.  A  coherent  plan 
mu.-t  \>e  worked  out  which  shall  provide  for  both  the  needs 
of  the  government  in  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  the  needs  of  general  commerce.  It  is  imperative  that 
war  material  be  given  preference  in  transportation  but  the 
financial  sinews  of  war  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the 
successful  operation  of  our  manufacturing  plants  and  busi- 
ness establishments. 

I  concur  in  the  view  that  "the  situation  does  not  permit 
of  temporizing,"  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  strong  arm  of 
governmental  authority  is  essential  if  the  transportation  situ- 
ation is  to  be  radically  improved.  That  authority  must  be 
unified  to  make  possible  action  that  is  both  vigorous  and 
consistent.  If  the  President  elects  to  exercise  the  power 
given  him,  under  the  act  approved  August  29,  1916,  to  take 
possession  and  assume  control  of  the  transportation  systems, 
I  believe  that  vastly  improved  transportation  conditions  can 
be  promptly  secured.  For  this  course  legislation  assuring 
the  carriers  a  fair  return  may  be  appropriate.  If  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  so  elect,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  authority- 
over  the  regulation  of  railroad  operations  now  vested  in  the 
several  agencies  referred  to,  with  such  amplification  as  may 
be  necessary,  should  be  promptly  centralized  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. All  of  the  forces  now  at  work  upon  the  problem,  in- 
cluding the  carriers'  executive  committee  and  its  numerous 
sub-committees,  could  be  at  once  utilized,  under  a  single 
Governmental  administrative  control. 


The  Total  or  M.^xufactures  E.\  ported  in  nine  month; 
of  1917  is  $3,020,000,000  against  $728,000,000  in  the  same 
months  of  1914,  according  to  an  analysis  of  The  National 
rit\-  Bank  of  New  York. 
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Pooling  Railroad  Equipment  and  Facilities 

Discussion  of  the  Physical  Problems  of  Pooling  Equip- 
ment and   the    Needlessness  of    Government   Control 

By  Samuel  G.  Thomson 


MUCH  confusion  is  rampant  in  many  minds  concerning 
the  pooling  of  the  physical  facilities  of  our  rail- 
roads. Such  cjuestions  are  being  asked  as:  How  will 
it  affect  the  financial  return  ?  How  quickly  and  to  what  extent 
should  physical  results  be  obtained?  As  a  consequence,  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  government  operation  are  now  ad- 
vanced on  every  side  as  a  remedy  for  the  present  financial  and 
physical  conditions  of  our  railroads.  Mr.  Vanderlip  foresees 
government  ownership  as  a  financial  necessity,  "Unless  some- 
thing radical  is  done  to  convince  the  public  that  railroad 
shares  and  bonds  are  good  securities."  He  regards  it  not 
as  a  choice  of  method,  but  rather  as  a  tragic  alternative.  The 
way  things  are  now  drifting,  we  may  well  agree  with  Mr. 
Vanderlip;  since,  where  except  in  the  government  shall  we 
find  any  other  purchaser  or  source  of  credit,  unless  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  change  of  heart  ? 

Expectations  Too  Hic.h 

We  hear  much  "half-baked"  theory  ex]):essed  at  commis- 
sion hearings  and  before  various  investigating  committees; 
and  there  is  also  a  lot  of  loose  talk  going  the  rounds  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  concerning  the  breaking  down  of  our 
transportation  system,  including  extraordinary  opinions  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  railroads  in  order  to 
meet  the  present  emergency.  The  expectations  even  in  high 
government  circles  seem  to  be  very  much  over-developed  in 
regard  to  what  should  be  accomplished  with  present  facilities 
in  relieving  the  congestion  this  winter,  and  considerable  dis- 
appointment is  already  shown  because  the  railroads  are  not 
making  two  cars  grow  up  where  one  already  has  been  per- 
forming 15  per  cent  more  service  than  ever  l^efore. 

The  railroads  have  been  almost  performing  miracles,  in 
expanding  the  service-capacity  of  their  cars  by  co-operation 
with  the  shippers,  and  by  the  thousand-and-one  other  serv- 
ices which  they  have  been  rendering  without  additional  com- 
pensation. But  yet  we  hear  this  talk  that  the  railroads  will 
lie  given  a  last  chance  to  see  what  pooling  will  accomplish, 
and  that  if  this  does  not  bring  the  necessarv'  result,  the  rail- 
roads then  will  have  to  be  taken  over  and  be  operated  Ijy  the 
government. 

Our  present  danger  then  is,  the  running  wild  of  expecta- 
tions which  are  not  limited  by  proper  conception  of  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  of  the  intricate  ramifica- 
tions of  the  railroad  business.  Much  serious  damage  ma^' 
he  done  to  the  transportation  industry  of  tlie  country  unless 
governmental  agencies  are  willing  to  work  closer  to  the  ground 
in  placing  reasonaljle  limitations  on  what  they  consider  will 
be  an  adequate  performance  by  the  railroads.  But  can  we 
expect  government  agency  and  rule  by  commissions  to  deter- 
mine what  is  a  good  performance  in  lines  which  are  entirely 
out  of  their  specialized  activity?  Perhaps  we  can  arouse  a 
public  sentiment  which  will  say,  "Well  Done!"  liefore  the 
lawmakers  have  another  chance  to  add  to  the  "garbage  divi- 
sion" of  our  present  regulatory  statutes,  and  before  another 
cry  of  "failure''  has  a  chance  to  crowd  the  government  into 
the  railroad  business. 

It  is  granted  that  the  railroads,  in  their  capacity  as  public 
utilities,  must  have  some  regulation  by  representatives  of  the 
public,  and  we  admit  that  part  of  our  regulatory  .statutes  arc 
good  and  fair:  but  commission  rulers,  bureau-heads  and 
legislators  will  do  well  in  the  present  emergency  to  forget 
their  radical  ideas  of  progress,  and  to  focus  on  the  many  ways 


in  which  these  agencies  might  help  in  the  relaxation  of  past 
over-zealous  expectations  and  restrictions  which  are  already 
enacted  into  federal  and  state  laws.  To  meet  this  situation 
the  railroad  officials  are  rightfully  and  patiently  saying: 
"Tell  us  what  you  want  done  and  we  will  be  able  to  do  it 
better  than  anyone  else." 

There  is  no  better  corps  of  executives  and  employees  to  be 
found  in  the  world  today  for  meeting  emergencies  than  is  now 
in  charge  of  our  American  railroads  from  the  presidents  down 
to  the  crossing  watchmen.  Would  it  not  be  doing  our  part  to 
accept  the  ijest  that  can  be  done  by  these  men  who  already  are 
our  transportation  representatives,  rather  than  to  consider 
new  laws  and  to  talk  government  operation;  and  thus  to  advo- 
cate "jumj)ing  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire"?  Let  us 
then  by  public  sentiment  try  to  place  limitations  on  what  is 
to  be  considered  a  well  performed  task,  so  as  to  minimize  the 
Ijusiness  mistakes  of  the  war-business,  and,  incidentally,  to 
preserve  some  future  for  our  railroads. 

It  will  be  easy  during  the  next  few  months  to  aggravate 
matters  liy  expecting  too  much  from  a  general  pooling  of 
railroad  facilities  and  equipment.  This  co-operative  opera- 
tion will  accomplish  much  in  speeding  up  the  car  movement, 
and  possibly  in  increasing  the  financial  return  to  some  rail- 
roads ;  but  railroad  men  will  not  have  time  to  talk  for  pub- 
lication about  their  troubles,  nor  will  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  government  officials  even  a  small  part 
of  the  difficulties  involved.  It  may.  therefore,  be  all  the 
easier  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  details  and  routine  of 
railroad  operation  to  think  that  all  there  is  to  do  is  to  start 
to  use  all  of  the  equipment  in  a  given  section  of  the  country 
on  a  completely  unified  system  of  the  railroads  throughout 
that  section,  and  then  to  expect  the  results  to  be  multiplied 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  consolidation.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  there  are  outside  of  the  immediate  rail- 
road circle  who  have  this  idea,  and  who  are  willing  to  make 
a  pulslic  expression  of  their  railroad  knowledge. 

Pr.vctical  Difficulties 

With  curtailed  service  and  congestion  ahead  of  us  for 
this  winter,  regardless  of  the  best  that  the  railroads  can  do, 
it  may  lie  fitting  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  practical  diffi- 
culties that  will  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  expect 
too  much  from  pooling  operation  and  the  relaxation  of  laws. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  most  vital  drawback  of  all — 
llie  total  available  terminal  facilities  in  a  given  congested 
district.  The  best  the  railroads  can  do  in  this  is  to  keep 
surplus  business  away  so  that  cars  can  be  kept  moving  up  to 
the  capacity  of  the  terminals. 

Those  who  are  unfamiliar  may  also  think  that  it  will  be 
fine  for  the  railroads  to  call  on  each  other  for  locomotives. 
They  may  not  stop  to  consider  that  all  locomotives  which  "can 
turn  a  wheel"  are  now  in  use,  even  to  the  extent  of  robbing 
the  passenger  service  to  lielp  the  freight:  nor  may  they  be 
aware  of  the  large  proportion  of  time  that  a  locomotive 
stands  in  the  engine-house  or  shop  waiting  for  material  and 
supplies,  even  when  at  home  on  their  owti  divisions.  These 
delays  are  part  of  the  practical  operation  of  a  railroad  and 
applv  particularly  at  points  where  the  stores'  department  has 
neglected  or  has  been  unable  to  keep  up  the  supplies  and 
spare  parts  of  the  particular  locomotives  which  are  standard 
to  their  division.  What  will  happen  when  these  locomotive? 
suddenly  turn  up  on  a  strange  railroad  and  make  request 
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for  the  customary  running  repairs,  or  report  to  a  strange  shop 
as  a  cripple?  These  same  locomotives  will  wait  until  the 
shop  nearest  to  the  breakdown  makes  the  specialized  broken 
part,  or  sends  the  proper  size  of  packing,  or  orders  a  casting 
"from  home";  and  in  this  connection  we  might  stop  to  reflect 
that  a  locomotive  which  can  haul  a  hundred  cars  and  which 
costs  $100,000  might  he  held  up  for  a  day  or  a  week  because 
the  threads  have  stripjied  on  a  nut  of  the  injector  pipe,  or 
on  account  of  some  even  less  serious  ailment,  if  proper 
material  could  not  be  obtained. 

A  locomotive  is  not  much  good  to  a  foreign  road,  or  even 
to  an  outlying  division  of  its  own  road,  without  a  stock  of 
standard  repair  parts  in  the  storehouse  at  Yioih  ends  of  its 
regular  run.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  relate  the  experience 
of  a  "tramp  locomotive"  which  on  any  railroad  finds  it 
necessary  to  work  in  a  freight  pool  over  a  number  of  scattered 
divisions — any  more  than  to  say  that  it  gets  "a  lick  and  a 
promise,"  "a  trip  on  three  legs,"  "leaking  steam:  cannot 
see  ahead,"  "tied  up  the  whole  division,"  "sent  home  light 
to  main  shop  for  repairs." 

"j\Ir.  Government  Operator"  may  say  that  the  railroads 
will  have  to  keep  necessary  material  on  hand,  as  well  as 
competent  men  to  handle  and  to  order  this  material  and  to 
make  proper  repairs.  He  may  forget,  however,  that  most 
kinds  of  railroad  materials  are  now  very  hard  to  get,  and 
that  many  of  the  railroad's  former  expert  workers  are  in  the 
trenches  or  training  camps,  or  in  a  neighboring  shipbuilding 
plant  getting  double  the  wages  that  a  railroad  can  afford  to 
pay.  He  may  also  forget  that  in  the  enginehouse  they  are 
now  doing  the  best  they  can  with  many  men  who  hardly 
know  the  difference  between  a  monkey-wrench  and  a  fire- 
hook.  What  practical  remedies  will  a  change  in  railroad 
management  accomplish  ? 

Some  may  expect  that  large  consignments  of  locomotives 
will  be  brought  cjuickly  from  the  West  and  started  to  work 
in  hauling  trains  through  the  districts  where  the  railroads 
do  not  have  enough  motive  power  for  present  business.  They 
may  not  stop  to  think  that  the  shop  and  locomotive  terminal 
facilities  of  these  eastern  roads  are  already  overtaxed  in 
taking  care  of  their  own  equipment.  "Mr.  Government  Oper- 
ator" may  say  that  these  shops  and  locomotive  terminal  facili- 
ties will  have  to  be  made  adequate  for  these  additional  loco- 
motives by  the  transfer  of  machine  tools  and  employees  from 
Western  lines,  in  order  that  results  may  be  obtained  this 
Winter.  He,  of  course,  does  not  appreciate  how  much  the 
time  element  is  a  factor  in  such  operations,  and  that  if  any- 
thing is  attempted  in  making  transfers  of  this  kind,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  many  months  before  substantial  results  could 
be  shown  and  the  new  organizations  working  smoothly. 

The  mere  matter  of  planning  just  what  transfers  of  shop 
facilities  can  and  should  be  made  is  a  stupendous  expert 
task  which  would  be  thrown  upon  the  railroad  mechanical 
organizations  at  a  time  w^hen  they  can  hardly  keep  the  wheels 
turning  with  their  present  facilities  and  equipment.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  that  transferred  mechanical  assistance 
in  any  large  proportion  will  be  out  of  the  question  for  this 
Winter  in  relieving  the  congestion  and  in  reducing  the  lack 
of  cars  and  power  which  is  almost  inevitable.  This  time 
element,  therefore,  is  food  for  thought  for  those  who  will 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  railroads  are  breaking  down  and 
have  failed  in  their  latest  pooling  project;  and  again  we 
may  inquire  what  practical  means  these  critics  would  bring 
to  bear  in  order  to  get  quicker  results  under  government 
operation. 

Likew'ise,  the  advcx-ate  of  nationalization,  if  in  his  liber- 
ality he  should  depart  so  far  from  the  teachings  of  his  cult 
as  to  advocate  that  the  Government  should  assume  responsi- 
bility for  its  acts  in  trying  to  obtain  net  returns  from  its 
operation,  would  do  well  to  ponder  that  an  effective  shifting 
of  locomotives  with  their  standard  extra-parts  and  supplies, 
as  well  as  a  transfer  of  machinery  and  men,  would  be  very 


costly  for  the  railroads.  This  extra  adju.stment  burden  would 
have  to  be  absorbed  in  the  operating  expense  of  his  Ideal 
System,  as  is  now  probably  expected  of  the  railroads  in- 
volved in  the  pooling  plans,  and  he  might  find  that  this,  with 
other  unexpected  costs  of  oj^ration,  might  transform  his  "net 
earnings"  into  an  additional  federal  tax  from  the  people  for 
the  benefit  of  transportation. 

In  the  pooling  of  freight  cars,  we  may  fare  a  little  better 
than  with  locomotives,  since  it  has  been  the  business  of  the 
freight  car  to  travel  around  the  country  and  to  carry  its  load 
to  its  destination  without  much  transfer  of  lading.  However, 
there  are  also  many  classes  of  cars  which  are  quite  domesti- 
cated in  their  activities.  They  might  be  classed  with  the 
ItKomotive  which  only  likes  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  at  a 
time,  and  that,  too,  on  its  own  home  road.  These  specialized 
(ars  are  jjarticularly  adapted  for  local  service  in  certain 
districts  and  have  not  become  accustomed  to  the  "Cooks  Tour"" 
circuit.  They  represent  the  largest  part  of  the  car  equip- 
ment of  the  country,  since  it  is  the  box  car  principally  which 
has  ijecome  a  familiar  visitor  to  shops  away  from  home,  as 
well  as  a  vulneraljle  subject  for  the  foreign  road-repair  bill- 
ing clerk  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  other  "Customs 
charges"  of  the  freight  car  pool. 

We  cannot  then  hope  that  all  equipment  of  the  various 
railroads  can  be  thrown  together  satisfactorily  and  econom- 
ically for  general  utility,  as  even  in  the  "traveled"  box  car 
class  we  all  remember  when  }-ards  and  shops  were  congested 
with  foreign  cars  waiting  for  material  from  home;  and  we 
also  recall  the  increased  time  and  cost  for  repairs,  on  account 
of  their  repair  parts  not  being  standard  and  not  carried  in 
stock  on  the  foreign  roads.  And  to  appreciate  our  troubles 
still  further,  we  may  well  consider  how  much  mileage  we 
would  get  in  a  countPi-wide  pool  from  the  specialized  home 
varieties  of  equipment,  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the  total. 

Our  railroads  must  come  to  an  enlargment  of  the  "Traveler 
Division"  of  their  equipment.  They  must  at  least  add  to  it 
hopper  coal  cars  and  gondolas;  and  it  may  be  that  the  present 
emergency  pool  may  serve  to  hasten  the  adoption  on  the  vari- 
ous railroads  of  the  same  designs  for  these  several  types  of 
cars  in  this  "traveler""  division.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  accomplished  this  winter;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  in  point- 
ing out  this  defect,  that  there  are  probably  a  thousand  differ- 
ent railroads  in  the  countrj'  with  a  corresponding  thousand 
different  designs  of  box  cars  of  60,000  capacity,  which  have 
a  thousand  different  designs  of  center  sills  no  one  of  which 
can  be'  substituted  for  the  other.  We  may  understand  how 
difficult  this  lack  of  standardization  makes  our  repair  and 
car  service  problem  when  we  multiply  this  number  of  designs 
by  the  number  of  different  capacities  of  box  cars — not  to 
mention  the  many  different  kinds  of  specialized  cars  which 
have  heretofore  been  operating  in  their  home  districts.  Our 
immediate  car  pool  operation  will  save  much  empty  mileage 
and  will- improve  car  service;  but  it  also  presents  many  dif- 
ficulties, and  the  remedy  is  not  a  ven,-  rosy  one  to  solve  by 
commission  rule.  We  are  not  }-et  ready  for  economic  pooling 
of  railroad  car  equipment.  The  situation  however  is  not 
hopeless;  but  a  discussion  of  a  practical  solution  which  can 
be  developed  gradually  by  the  railroads  themselves  to  greatly 
help  future  operation  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  this 
article. 

Conclusions 

The  advocates  of  Government  operation  who  expect  big 
things  from  this  momentous  pooling  departure  will  see,  there- 
fore, that  even  with  car  equipment — the  most  flexible  and 
adaptable  agent  for  pooling — there  are  "many  bugs  in  the 
ointment,"  which  may  interfere  with  rapid  progress  and 
with  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  ideal  which  they  think  ought 
to  be  obtained  by  working  the  railroads  as  one  united  na- 
tional sv.stem.  So  let  us  conclude  that  the  les*  that  can  be 
done  will  be  by  the  co-operat've  effort  cf  cur  ra'l-rad  cperat- 
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ing  executives  now  assembled;  that  whatever  is  accomplished 
by  pooling  probably  will  be  much  more  costly  than  normal 
operation — as  far  as  the  use  of  equipment  and  mechanical 
facilities  is  concerned;  that  our  expectations  for  relieving 
the  congestion  and  for  the  decrease  of  car  shortage  should 
not  be  distorted;  thai  government  operation  cannot  be  more 
than  a  costly  and  roundabout  attempt  to  accomplish  re- 
sults by  means  of  the  railroad  executives  who  are  already 
at  work;  that  there  is  rough  sledding  ahead  for  the  railroads 
even  after  the  war;  and  that  not  all  of  the  way  will  be  made 
smooth  by  the  raising  of  rales. 

For  our  friends  who  argue  that  the  railroads  do  not  need 
an  increase  in  rates  on  account  of  the  many  savings  that 
will  be  realized  from  a  united  and  concentrated  railroad 
operation,  we  may  add  that  they  should  consider  how  far 
these  various  physical  and  mechanical  difficulties  will  offset 
the  advantages  of  rerouting,  redistribution  and  other 
benefits  of  co-operative  pooling.  And  for  the  atten- 
tion of  our  lawmakers  and  commissioners;  let  them  ijecome 
substitute  when  they  speak  of  "taking  over  the  railroads." 
Have  they  anything  constructive  to  suggest  in  meeting  the 
very  practical  difficulties  mentioned  above?  "Anyone  can 
tear  down  a  house,  but  it  takes  a  carpenter  to  build  one." 
May  we  not  warn,  that  the  house  cleaning  which  they  sug- 
gest will  but  resolve  itself  into  a  "stir-up"  for  a  protracted 
period  which,  if  it  does  not  break  up  some  of  the  furniture, 
will  only  result  in  putting  the  bed  wliere  the  bureau  was,  and 
in  changing  the  railroads  from  the  credit  to  the  debit  side 
of  the  ledger;  and  then  we  would  proceed  along  as  before, 
in  having  some  bureau-agent  of  the  government  ask  our  rail- 
roads' experts  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  they  can. 

What  particular  results  and  what  practical  remedies  have 
these  same  advocates  in  mind  when  they  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  operate  the  railroads  as  a  military  neces- 
sity? Let  us  answer  quickly,  that  the  militarj'  necessity  of 
the  country  today  is  to  keep  the  many  thousands  of  mines 
and  manufacturing  plants  running  to  capacity  and  to  get 
their  product  on  the  boats.  There  is  no  one  in  America  to- 
day who  knows  as  well  how  to  do  this  as  the  expert  operat- 
ing and  traffic  officials  of  the  railroads;  and  let  us  venture 
to  suggest  that,  with  the  sujiei-vision  of  their  own  War  Board 
and  with  a  few  general  necessities  indicated  by  the  govern- 
mental departments,  it  might  even  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  our  railroad  experts,  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  in- 
dustrial world,  to  use  discrimination  as  to  which  plant  was 
the  most  important.  Our  priority  troubles  might  then  melt 
away  and  no  longer  be  a  hindrance  to  transportation.  It 
might  be  well  for  the  country  if  we  could  "let  our  railroad 
officers  in  on"  this  managing  of  the  war  business.  We 
greatly  need  this  anny  of  expert  help,  and  at  its  highest 
efficiency. 

Is  pool  operation  the  misleading  element  in  all  this  con- 
fusion of  generalities?  If  it  is,  let  us  not  be  deceived  in 
thinking  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  for  the  Congress  to  can- 
cel some  of  their  anti-pooling  mistakes  and  then  throw  the 
railroads  together  for  one  grand  "clean  up"  under  bureau- 
cratic operation.  Pooling  has  its  bad  points  as  well  as  its 
good  ones,  and  a  few  of  tlic  former  are  cited  above  in  onlv 
one  department  of  the  railroad  business.  Our  railroad  offi- 
cers and  committees  will  understand  best  how  to  get  tlie 
most  out  of  pool  co-o|H'rati()n  during  the  war,  both  as  to 
physical  and  financial  results.  lui forced  pooling  into  un- 
desirable channels  would' be  a  catastrophe,  and  might  re- 
sult, with  reference  to  car  equipment,  in  our  finding  on  our 
hands  a  surprisingly  increased  proportion  of  it  out  of  service 
for  repairs  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  needed.  This  en- 
forced pooling  is  j)robal)ly  what  many  have  in  mind  when 
they  think  of  government  contrul  and  a  country  wide  trans- 
portation system. 

We  dare  not  "swap  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream"; 
and — except   for  a  temporary  and   reasonable  relaxation  of 


restriction  on  co-operation — we  cannot,  by  annulling  or  by 
making  laws,  expect  to  create  new  methods  and  new  condi- 
tions to  help  the  railroad  during  the  war  which  would  not 
at  the  same  time  be  just  as  efficient  and  just  as  profitable 
after  the  war.  For  the  present  emergenc)',  the  railroads 
could  agree  among  themselves  to  share  their  terminals  and 
routes,  and  perhaps  some  of  their  earnings,  if  laws  are  ad- 
justed accordingly;  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  it  should  go; 
and  in  going  this  far,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  railroad 
executives  should  be  allowed  to  use  their  own  pooling 
methods. 

Co-operative  competition  with  less  regulation  among  pri- 
vately owned  railroads,  should  be  our  plan  now  and  for  the 
future.  A  little  perusal  of  some  of  the  troublesome  and 
])ractical  details  of  railroading  may  sober  the  judgment  of 
those  who  are  advancing  large  general  theories  for  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  transportation  business  of  our  countr)-.  Let  us 
discard  the  pet  phrases:  "Take  over  the  railroads,"  "Govern- 
ment Ownership,"  "Unity  of  Railroads,"  "Countn-Wide 
Pool";  and  let  us  think  more  about  co-operation  under  a 
plan  which  will  not  transform  the  railroads  into  absolute 
utilities  but  rather  will  allow  them  for  the  present  and  in 
the  future  to  remain  partially  in  the  field  of  private  busi- 
ness under  reasonable  business  competition  and  co-operation. 
Our  railroad  executives  are  anxious  to  pool  for  war  service 
their  terminals  and  their  various  otlier  facilities  in  which 
they  have  an  advantage  over  their  competitors;  but  after  the 
war,  they  should  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  these  facilities 
to  be  u.sed  in  reasonal)le  i)usiness  competition,  if  our  railroad 
systems  are  to  be  developed  and  are  to  keep  step  with  the 
needs  of  the  country.  Some  jjeople  cannot  understand  how 
we  could  have  competition  and  co-operation  at  the  same 
time;  but  if  they  were  willing  to  get  a  little  closer  to  the 
greatest  business  men  which  the  countr}'  has  produced  and 
many  of  whom  are  now  donating  much  of  their  time  to  the 
Government  for  ser\'ice  and  for  consultation,  they  would 
soon  learn  that  this  joining  of  hands  of  comfx-tition  and  co- 
operation is  the  principle  which  will  have  to  be  relied  upon 
to  work  out  the  salvation  of  our  railroads. 


HOSPITAL  CAR  FOR  THE  ERIE 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  Government  for  appropriate 
cars  in  which  to  transport  sick  or  wounded  soldiers,  the 
Erie  has  remodeled  a  70-ft.  steel  underframe  parlor  car,  as 


Erie    Hospital    Car 

shown  in  the  illustrations,  providing  it  with  2S  adjustable 
cots  placed  in  two  tiers.  The  car  is  provided  with  a  receiv- 
ing and  supply  room  10  ft.  814  in.  long,  with  a  sliding  door 
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at  each  side,  at  one  end  of  the  car.  At  the  other  end  is  a 
small  rest  room  for  the  nurses,  provided  with  a  sofa  and  lava- 
tory. The  main  portion  of  the  car  is  about  50  ft.  6  in.  long 
and  contains  seven  two-story  cots  on  each  side. 

The  two-story  cots  are  of  a  new  design  furnished  by  Frank 
A.  Hall  &  Sons,  New  York.  The  springs  of  these  cots  are 
adjustable  to  any  desired  position  for  a  patient's  back  or 
legs.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  a  sketch  on  the  floor  plan  of 
the  car.     The  cots  are  finished  in  white  enamel. 

The  supply  room  contains  a  fireless  cooker,  drinking  water 


-/o'ai 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 


Food,  Fuel  and  Military  Supplies  Given  Priority 

A  general  priority  order  to  the  railroads  to  give  prefer- 
ence in  car  supply  and  movement  to  fuel,  food  and  military 
supplies  was  issued  by  Judge  R.  S.  Lovett,  priority  director. 
on  December  7.  The  question  of  what  such  an  order  should 
jirovide  had  been  the  subject  of  numerous  conferences  with 
railroad  and  government  officers  for  several  days.     Both  the 
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Floor  Plan  of  Erie  Hospital  Car 


tank,  wash  basin  and  supply  locker.  The  annunciator  on 
which  calls  from  any  part  of  the  car  are  indicated  is  also 
located  here.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  compartment  by 
heavy  rubber  curtains. 

The  car  is  equipped  with  electric  lights,  the  lighting  fix- 


Interior   View   of   the   Erie    Hospital   Car 

tures  being  located  on  the  side  decks.  Emergency  lights  are 
provided  by  Pintsch  gas  lamps  located  in  the  center  of  the 
upper  deck.  The  interior  finish  of  the  car  is  a  light  gray, 
which  is  easv  to  the  e\es. 


Twenty  Men  in  Gas  M.asks  in  Air-Tight  Car. — An 
abandoned  freight  car  was  recently  used  as  a  gas  house  at 
Camp  Meade,  Md.,  and  twenty  chaps  of  the  27th  Engineers 
for  two  hours  battled  against  the  deadly  fumes  similar  to 
those  which  the  Huns  unloose  on  the  troops  overseas.  The 
car  had  been  prepared  for  several  days  for  the  test  and  had 
been  hermetically  sealed.  The  men  were  cautioned  to  ad- 
just the  masks  before  they  ventured  into  the  danger  zone, 
and  the  moment  the  car  door  was  slammed  the  gas  was 
turned  on  full  force;  every  man  came  out  apparently  without 
a  single  handicap  other  than  the  weight  of  his  mask. 


food  and  the  fuel  administrations  had  asked  for  general 
orders  but  the  railroads  had  opposed  the  idea  of  too  sweep- 
ing an  order  unless  some  plan  were  put  into  effect  which 
would  provide  for  a  co-ordination  of  the  requirements  of 
the  government.  The  Railroads'  War  Board  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  form  in  w^hich  the  order  was  issued  but  urged 
that  its  success  would  depend  upon  the  co-ordination  of  the 
traffic  management  of  government  business  and  relations 
with  the  railroads.  The  order  provides  for  preference  in 
the  following  order: 

First — Steam  railroad  fuel  for  current  use. 

Second — Live  stock,  perishable  freight,  food  and  feed. 

Third — (a)  Shipments  of  military  supplies  when  con- 
signed direct  to  the  United  States  government  or  the  author- 
ized officers  of  the  United  States  army,  navy  or  shipping 
board,  or  to  the  Allies  or  the  proper  representatives  thereof, 
destined  to  any  cantonment,  post  or  encampment,  to  any 
point  of  export  for  movement  thence  to  Europe,  to  any  arse- 
nal or  navy  yard,  or  material  to  any  shipbuilding  plant  un- 
der contract  to  the  United  States  shipping  board  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  constructing  vessels  for  that  board. 

(b)  Other  shipments  for  the  United  States  government, 
as  the  same  may  be  authorized  from  time  to  time  as  neces- 
sary in  particular  cases,  but  only  upon  request  of  the  United 
States  army,  United  States  navy  and  United  States  shipping 
board,  through  a  designated  officer  or  representative  of  the 
respective  departments,  located  in  Washington. 

Fourth — Coal  to  and  for  by-product  coking  plants,  and 
not  subject  to  reconsignment. 

Fifth — Preference  and  priority  in  movement  only  to  coal 
for  current  use,  but  not  for  storage,  consigned  direct  (and  not 
subject  to  reconsignment)  to  hospitals,  schools  and  other 
public  institutions,  retailers  of  coal  for  use  in  supplying 
domestic  consumers  only;  and  to  coal,  coke  and  raw  mate- 
rials for  current  use,  but  not  for  storage,  consigned  direct 
(and  not  subject  to  reconsignment)  to  blast  furnaces,  foun- 
dries, iron  and  steel  mills,  smelters,  manufacturers  engaged 
in  work  for  the  United  States  government  or  its  Allies,  pub- 
lic utilities  (including  street  and  interurban  railways,  elec- 
tric power  and  lighting  plants,  gas  plants,  water  and  sewer 
works),  flour  mills,  sugar  factories,  fertilizer  factories  and 
shipbuilders;  also  shipments  of  paper,  petroleum  and  petrol- 
eum products. 

Routing  Exports  Vl\  Southern  Ports 

The  desirability  of  routing  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
export  freight  via  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  ports  instead  of 
North  Atlantic  ports,  in  order  to  keep  it  out  of  the  congested 
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eastern  district,  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the 
hands  of  railroad  and  government  officers  in  the  past  two 
weeks  and  although  no  general  plan  has  been  adopted  a  great 
deal  has  already  been  accomplished.  Edward  Chambers, 
vice-president  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  head  of  the  transportation 
division  of  the  Food  Administration,  has  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  subject  and  has  arranged  for  routing  much 
of  the  exported  food  supplies  for  the  Allies  via  Southern 
ports.  Following  a  meeting  of  the  Export  Co-ordinating 
Committee  on  Wednesday,  it  was  announced  that  in- 
structions had  been  issued  by  the  Traffic  Executive  repre- 
senting the  Allies  that  all  grain  for  the  Allies  originating 
west  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  line  will  be  shipped  through 
the  Gulf  ports.  Orders  were  also  issued  to  divert  to  the 
Southern  ports  over  100,000  tons  of  billets  and  bars. 

To  relieve  the  congestion  on  oastcrn  lines  and  enable  the 
return  of  box  cars  to  western  lines  for  use  in  handling  grain. 


The    New    York    Trih„,u: 

Interrupting  an  Emergency  Case 

the  Commission  on  Car  Service  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Food  .Administration  on  December  6  declared  a  zonal 
embargo,  effective  on  December  8,  against  the  loading,  re- 
consignment  or  movement  of  carload  corn  and  oats  into  ter- 
riton.-  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary,  east  of  the  line  sep- 
arating Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  from  points  outside. 
No  exceptions  to  this  emliargo  will  be  made  except  as  author- 
ized by  Commission  on  Car  Service.  It  is  understood  that 
a  supply  of  corn  and  oats  for  domestic  consumption  within 
the  embargo  territory  may  be  secured  within  the  same  terri- 
tory. 

For  some  time  the  congestion  on  eastern  lines  has  been 
absorbing  and  holding  cars  properly  belonging  to  the  west- 
ern section  of  the  country.  It  is  expected  that  this  embargo, 
in  addition  to  the  diversion  of  a  large  volume  of  traffic  by 
shipments  of  gra-'n  and  other  supplies  for  the  Allies  to  the 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  ports,  will  allow  the  cars  belong- 


ing to  the  western  lines  to  be  returned  to  that  section  for 
use,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  more  prompt  handling  of 
the  freight  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  by  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  cars  to  be  handled  by  the  eastern  rail- 
roads. 

The  embargo  will  stop  movement  of  corn  and  oats  into  the 
already  badly  congested  eastern  section  of  the  countr}',  and 
a  supply  of  corn  and  oats  for  domestic  consumption  within 
the  embargoed  territory  will  be  secured  at  points  of  produc- 
tion within  that  territory. 

The  western  lines  are  considerably  short  of  the  number  of 
box  cars  they  own,  and  need  these  cars  very  badly  for  grain 
movement  at  this  time.  The  Car  Service  Commission  a  short 
time  ago  issued  an  order  requiring  eastern  lines  to  deliver 
to  western  lines  approximately  ten  thousand  bo.x  cars  to  re- 
lieve conditions  the  present  embargo  is  designed  to  overcome, 
but  the  returns  to  date  show  rather  light  deliveries  to  the 
western  lines. 

St.'Kte   Coaimissioner  Testifies  Before  Newl.axds 
Committee 

The  Newlands  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
on  Tuesday  resumed  its  hearings  on  the  subject  of  railroad 
regulation  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  state  railway 
commissioners,  members  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commission- 
ers. Carl  D.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Railroad 
Commission,  opposed  the  proposal  of  the  railroads  that  reg- 
ulation be  centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, saying  that  before  destroying  the  power  of  the  states 
Congress  should  make  a  study  of  what  is  wrong  in  state 
regulation  that  should  be  corrected.  Mr.  Jackson  was  in 
favor,  however,  of  federal  regulation  of  issues  of  stocks  and 
bonds. 

Mr.  Jackson  described  the  work  of  the  Wisconsin  com- 
missions to  show  that  it  is  not  open  to  some  of  the  criticisms 
that  the  railroads  have  made  of  state  regulation  in  general. 
"Utilities  are  regulated  in  Wisconsin,"  he  said,  "on  the 
theory  that  regulated  monopoly  is  desirable  and  that  com- 
petition is  undesirable.  It  is  cheaper  for  the  people  to  have 
one  company  do  the  work  than  to  have  two  competing  com- 
panies. In  the  end  the  public  pays  the  cost  of  competi- 
tion. 

"We  allow  no  duplication  of  facilities  and  require  each  com- 
pany to  obtain  a  certificate  of  public  necessit}'.  Some  utili- 
ties have  been  taken  over  by  municipalities  but  I  believe  the 
tendency  in  Wisconsin  is  against  public  ownership.  Most 
of  those  that  have  been  taken  over  are  water  companies  be- 
cause the  electric  light  companies  that  are  owned  by  munic- 
ipalities are  not  doing  well." 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  intrastate  rates  in  Wisconsin  are 
not  in  conflict  with  interstate  rates  because  the  commission 
has  always  taken  the  interstate  rates  into  consideration  in 
fixing  them  and  that  they  are  in  general  slightly  higher  per 
mile  than  the  interstate  rates  because  of  the  shorter  haul 
over  which  the  terminal  expense  is  distributed.  He  said 
there  had  never  been  any  conflict  between  the  state  rates  and 
the  interstate  rates  or  between  the  state  authorities  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

He  opposed  the  centralization  of  regulating  authority, 
saying:  "In  my  opinion  such  a  consummation  is  not  sound, 
not  founded  on  good  public  policy  and  in  the  long  run 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  carriers  themselves.  The  func- 
tions now  performed  by  the  state  commissions  have  got  to  be 
jK'rformcd  !)>•  some  one  and  if  they  are  to  be  performed  by 
the  federal  government  its  powers  should  be  as  complete  and 
thorough  as  that  now  exercised  by  the  states." 

There  was  some  discussion  by  members  of  the  committee 
of  discontinuing  the  investigation  for  a  time,  because  the 
President  was  expected  shortly  to  take  over  the  operation  of 
the  railroads,   which   would  postpone  questions  of  railroad 
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regulation.      It  was  decided,  however,  to  hear  some  of  the 
state  commissioners  who  had  appeared. 

Western  Rate  Hearing  Postponed 

The  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
set  for  December  17  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  ap- 
])lication  of  the  western  railroads  for  increases  in  freight 
rates  has  been  indefinitely  postponed  at  the  request  of  the 
special  executive  committee  representing  the  western  lines. 

E.  S.  Keeley,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  and  chairman  of  the  committee,  wrote  to  the  com- 
mission saying  that  the  recommendations  in  its  special  report 
to  Congress  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken 


A  PATENTED  PASS  FORM 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  only  patented  pass  form  now 
in  use  was  recently  devised  ljy  Charles  S.  Sweet,  Jr.,  chief 
clerk  in  the  president's  office  of  the  Pullman  Company,  Chi- 
cago. The  patented  feature,  which  is  applicable  to  round 
trip  jjasses  only,  provides  for  a  uniform  wording  on  the  go- 
ing and  return  coupons  of  the  pass,  with  the  result  that  the 
only  difference  betvi-een  the  two  coupons  is  that  the  positions 
of  the  starting  and  destination  points  are  reversed  with 
reference  to  the  prepositions  used  to  indicate  the  e.xtent  of 
the  trips  authorized.  To  illustrate,  if  the  going  portion  of 
the  pass  reads  "from  Chicago  to  New  York"  the  return  por- 
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by  Congress  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  demands  of  employees  for  wage 
increases  prompt  the  western  carriers  to  ask  for  a  postpone- 
ment. A  further  consideration  moving  them  to  make  this 
request,  he  said,  is  that  by  the  early  part  of  1918  when  the 
above  uncertainties  will  probably  have  been  cleared  up,  the 
carriers  will  be  in  a  position  to  submit  figures  covering  op- 
erations for  the  entire  year  1917  and  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  maintenance  of  road  and  equipment  has  been 
deferred. 

Legislation 
The   Senate   and    House   judiciary   committees   both   held 
hearings  on  December  6  on  the  resolutions  introduced  at  the 


tion  reads  "from  New  York  to  Chicago,"  and  not  "to  Chi- 
cago from  New  York."  Consequently,  on  even,-  pass  coupon 
presented  to  a  conductor,  the  starting  point  of  the  train  is 
the  first  entry  and  is  preceded  by  the  preposition  "from," 
while  the  destination  of  the  train  is  the  second  entry,  and 
follows  the  preposition  "to." 

The  pass  is  in  triplicate-fold  fonn  so  that  the  stub  and 
two  coupons  may  all  be  filled  in  at  one  time.  The  marked 
simplicity  of  the  form  not  only  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
chance  of  error  in  collection,  but  saves  clerical  expense 
necessitated  when  the  wrong  coupon  is  lifted  because  of  the 
unusual  wording  of  the  printed  matter  on  the  pass  or  the 
.  color  of  the  coupons.  Conserves  time  lost  in  filling  out  more 
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last  session  of  Congress  at  the  request  of  the  railroads  to 
suspend  until  January  1,  1919,  the  provisions  of  Section  10 
of  the  Clayton  anti-trust  law  applying  to  the  purchase  of 
materials.  These  provisions  have  already  been  suspended 
twice  since  tlic  law  was  passed.  Tlie  Senate  committee  voted 
to  recommend  the  passage  of  the  resolution  witii  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  postponement  shall  apply  only  to 
existing  companies,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 7.  Representative  Sabath,  on  Deceml)er  5,  introduced 
a  joint  resolution.  H.  J.  Res.  172,  providing  for  the  taking 
over  by  the  government  during  the  period  of  the  war  of  the 
railways  and  coal  mines.  The  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


The  Best  Operating  Man. — The  Southern  Pacific  red 
cap  porter  who  can  carry  three  suitcases  tlirough  a  revolving 
door. — S.  P.  Bulletin. 


complex  forms;  reduces  the  chance  of  error  in  issuance;  and 
relieves  conductors  of  the  duty  of  filling  in  forms,  obtain- 
ing passengers'  signatures  when  but  one  coupon  for  the  go- 
ing and  return  trip  is  provided,  and  performing  other  essen- 
tially clerical  work  which  should  ]iroperly  be  done  in  the 
jiass  department.  The  pass  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  valid  with  but  one  countersignature,  instead  of  two 
as  required  by  some  companies.  It  is  now  being  used  by  the 
Pullman  Company,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 


Railways  and  Aerial  Att.\cks. — On  the  whole,  rail- 
ways are  singularly  immune  from  aerial  bombs,  says  Major 
Redway,  the  military  critic  of  the  London  Globe,  due  to  the 
fact  that  correct  aim  is  practically  impossible  from  aircraft, 
while  even  a  four-track  road  offers  a  very  narrow  target  to 
:in  aeroplane  at  a  height  of  anything  between  2  and  4  miles. 


Snow  Shed  Construction  in  the  Cascades 

The  Great  Northern  Has  Added  17,360  Ft.  of  New  Pro- 
tection, 6.7  Miles  of  Line  Out  of  9  Now  Under  Cover 


DURING  19H)  tlif  Great  Northern  Ijuilt  14,560  ft.  of 
snow  sheds,  and  281  ft.  of  concrete  arch,  and  drove 
2,519  ft.  of  tunnels  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  to 
extend  the  protection  against  the  snow  slides  ])revailinn  in 
this  territory  during  the  late  winter  and  spring  months. 
Added  to  the  work  previously  done  the  total  length  of  snow 
sheds  or  tunnels  built  for  this  [lurpose  in  this  vicinity  is  now 
8.4  miles.  Of  this  total  6.4  miles  is  west  of  the  Cascade  tun- 
nel and,  adding  to  this  the  length  of  the  spiral  tunnel  at 
INIartin  creek,  a  total  of  6.7  miles  of  track  is  now  under  cover 
in  a  distance  of  •)  miles.  The  longest  continuous  section  of 
snow  shed  in  this  distance  is  9,790  ft. 

The  construction  of  the  snow  sheds  hasv  e.xtended  over  a 
number  of  years,  previous  work  having  been  described  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazelle  of  Januar\-  13,  1911,  and  April  17, 
1914.  The  snow  slides  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Cascade 
mountains  are  the  result  of  the  extremely  heavy  snow  fall  of 
tliis  region,  whicli  has  totaled  as  much  as  55  ft.  in  a  single 
winter  and  the  Chinook  winds  which  cause  sudden  thaws  of 
tlie  heavy  snow  beds.  In  recent  years  the  more  severe 
troubles  have  occurred  in  cycles  of  three  years;  thus  the 
early  months  of  1907,  1910,  191,5  and  1916  caused  relatively 
more  trouble  than  the  corres])onding  ])eriods  of  other  years. 
Naturally  the  protection  work  has  been  most  active  in  the 
construction  sca.sons  following  these  bad  winters. 

The  initial  protection  was  provided  at  situations  where 
the  slides  had  actually  occurred,  while  later  work  comprised 
the  extension  of  these  sheds  over  other  portions  of  the  track 
suljsequently  suffering  from  slides  as  well  as  the  repair  of 
portions  built  previously.  .A-s  tlie  result  of  this  policy  snow- 
sheds  have  been  gradually  extended  over  larger  proportions 
of  tlie  tracks  within  tlie  limits  of  snow  slide  action. 

THKiiK  Tvi'ES  OF  Sheds  Were  Tried 

The  early  snow  sheds  were  all  of  timber  construction,  but 
in  Uno  and  1911  a  total  of  2,462  ft.  of  double  track  rein- 
forced  loncretc  sheds  was  constructed.     This  type  has  not 


been  used  in  subsequent  work  because  of  its  expense.  In 
191,5,  14,594  ft.  of  snow  sheds  was  built,  of  which  10,094 
ft.  was  of  all-timlier  design  and  4,500  ft.  was  of  a  composite 
design,  witli  a  timber  roof  over  the  tracks  and  a  retaining 
wall  of  plain  or  reinforced  concrete  on  the  uphill  side  to  take 
the  |)lace  of  the  extensive  timber  work  required  in  that  posi- 
tion in  the  all-timber  design.  In  1916,  when  a  total  of 
14,560  ft.  of  sheds  was  buiU,  12,309  ft.  was  of  the  all-timber 
design,  while  only  1,970  ft.  was  of  the  combination  type. 
Besides  these  a  total  of  281  ft.  consisted  of  reinforced  con- 
crete arches  serv'ing  as  extensions  for  three  tunnels  built  for 
protection  purposes. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  an  almost  complete  re- 
turn to  the  original  form  of  construction.  The  prime  reason 
for  this  is  the  high  cost  of  reinforced  concrete  as  compared 
with  timber  at  a  point  located  in  the  heart  ef  the  Douglas 
fir  region.  The  investment  in  concrete  snow  sheds  can  be 
justified  only  if  providing  for  the  double  track  which  must 
unquestionably  be  built  before  the  life  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction  would  be  completed.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
not  been  deemed  advisable  to  go  to  as  large  an  investment  as 
the  reinforced  concrete  sheds  would  require,  because  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  would  commit  the  railway  to  the  present 
location  of  the  line.  Also  the  old  timber  snow  sheds  can  be 
built  in  less  time  than  either  the  all-concrete  or  the  combina- 
tion sheds,  a  factor  that  was  of  no  little  importance  in  plan- 
ning the  completion  of  the  construction  program  in  the  short 
working  season. 

Where  the  Sheds  Are  Located 

As  stated  previously  the  bulk  of  the  snow  shed  construc- 
tion has  been  west  of  the  Cascade  tunnel.  The  location  of 
tlie  line  between  the  tunnel  and  Scenic  has  been  described 
previously  in  detail  and  is  shown  in  the  map.  For  this  entire 
distance  tlie  line  occupies  a  mountain  side  that  has  been 
swept  almost  bare  by  repeated  slides.  Between  Windy  Point 
and  Scenic  the  two  higher  legs  of  a  double  loop  are  located 
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on  benches  in  the  same  .slope,  one  above  the  other  .so  that  the 
line  is  twice  exposed  to  the  same  slide.  East  of  the  summit 
tunnel  until  last  season  very  little  snow  shed  construction 
was  done,  only  2,701  ft.  of  protection  having  been  built,  and 
this  was  scattered  in  sections  not  exceeding  500  ft.  in  length 
aver  the  33  miles  between  the  east  portal  of  the  tunnel  and 
Leavenworth. 

West  of  the  summit  the  work  for  1916  consisted  partially 
in  the  repair  of  old  sheds  but  primarily  in  the  construction  of 
additional  protection.  The  repair  work  was  entirely  between 
Tye  and  Embro,  where  1,970  ft.  of  combination  sheds  and 
526  ft.  of  all-timber  sheds  were  constructed  to  replace  old 
timber  sheds  built  at  different  times  between  1907  and  1915. 
West  of  Embro  the  work  consisted  entirely  of  additional 
timber  sheds  and  two  tunnels  driven  through  shoulders  in  the 
mountain  side  to  eliminate  dangerous  sections  of  track  skirt- 
ing the  face.  East  of  the  summit,  7,358  ft.  of  new  timber 
protection  was  added  to  the  2,701  ft.  previously  built,  but 
as  this  was  scattered  over  33  miles  of  line  it  does  not  give  the 
spectacular  effect  of  the  work  on  the  west  slope. 

Design 

The  design  of  the  timber  sheds  differs  but  little  from  that 
developed  in  the  past,  through  years  of  continued  observation 
of  the  effect  of  the  snow  slides.  The  structural  details  of  the 
snow  sheds  were  discussed  in  detail  in  the  article  appearing 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  April  17,  1914.  The  struc- 
ture serves  essentially  as  a  chute  for  conducting  the  masses 
of  snow,  ice  and  debris  from  the  hillside  above  the  track  to 
the  slope  below.  It  must  serve  to  resist  the  impact  of  a  rap- 
idly moving  mass  that  remains  on  the  roof  only  momentarily 
and  it  must  be  able  to  carry  the  dead  weight  of  a  slow- 
traveling  bank  of  snow  that  may  concentrate  on  the  roof  and 
remain  there  until  the  summer  sun  melts  it.  Of  great  im- 
portance in  the  design  is  the  resistance  to  the  sliding  action, 
which  in  the  all-timber  sheds  necessitates  the  use  of  ample 
sway  bracing  and  a  set  of  batter  posts  on  the  down  hill  side, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  knee  braces  in  the  openings  over 
the  tracks.  In  the  combination  shed  the  friction  is  resisted 
by  tying  the  roof  timbers  to  the  top  of  the  retaining  wall  on 
the  upper  side. 

This  feature  was  improved  in  the  design  used  in  the  last 
work.  Resistance  to  sliding  was  provided  in  the  earlier  de- 
sign by  a  row  of  dowels  passing  through  the  roof  timbers  and 
embedded  in  the  top  of  the  wall.  This  was  replaced  in  the 
1916  design  by  an  improved  connection,  which  is  shown  in 
one  of  the  drawings.  The  16-in.  deck  timbers  are  notched 
on  the  under  side  to  engage  the  upstanding  leg  of  a  4-in.  by 
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This  parapet  is  equipped  with  a  6-in.  channel  to  take  the 
bearing  of  the  bolts  and  is  reinforced  adequately  to  resist  the 
horizontal  thrust. 

To  form  an  effective  chute  for  the  snow  the  shed  construc- 
tion must  be  extended  up  the  hill  until  the  plane  of  the  new 
roof  intersects  the  mountain  slope.  If  the  slope  is  steep  this 
is  accomplished  readily,  but  when  it  is  si. 

llat  the  wide  extension  of  the  structure 
required  in  the  all-timber  design  entails 
the  use  of  large  quantities  of  lumber. 
The  combination  shed  overcomes  this  by 
introducing  the  retaining  wall  of  either 
mass  or  reinforced  concrete,  the  space 
behind  the  wall  being  filled  to  the  de- 
sired slope  with  earth. 

One  feature  requiring  special  treat- 
ment is  the  drainage  of  the  mountain 
side  to  carry  away  the  water  from  the 
melting  snows.  Where  the  discharge  is 
small  this  can  be  accomplished  readily 
in  the  all-timber  design  by  building  a 
flume  on  the  roof  of  the  shed,  but  the 
demands  of  permanent  construction  in 
keeping  with  the  design  of  the  combina- 
tion sheds  require  something  more  sub- 
stantial. One  solution  is  the  use  of  a 
concrete  box  culvert  passing  underneath 
the  shed  as  shown  in  one  of  the  drawings. 

Large  Amount  of  Lumber 
Required 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
project  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  37,550,000  ft.  b.m.  of  lumber  was 
required  to  complete  last  season's  work. 
Of  this  amount  18,800,000  ft.  b.m.  was 
used  for  the  timber  sheds  on  the  east 
slope,  while  18,255,000  was  used  on  the 
west  slope.  Of  the  latter  16,128,000  was 
in  the  all-timber  sheds  and  2,127,000 
in  the  combination  sheds. 

The  progress  in  the  shed  construction 
on  the  west  slope  was  about  24  track  feet 
per  day,  which,  with  an  average  of  2,000 
ft.  b.m.  of  lumber  per  track  foot  of  shed 
was  equal  to  a  daily  consumption  of  48,- 
000  ft.  b.m.  of  lumber.  The  site  of  the 
work  did  not  afford  any  storage  space,  as 
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Location   of   Snow   Sheds   West   of   Cascade   Tunnel 


5-in.  T-bar  securely  fastened  to  the  masonry  bearing.  To 
the  upper  sides  of  these  timbers  are  attached  ^-in.  by  12-in. 
plates,  extending  longitudinally  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
shed.  At  intervals  of  5  ft.  along  these  plates  cast-iron  lugs 
are  secured  which  serve  as  stirrups  to  receive  IJ/^-in.  bolts 
passed  through  a  parapet  at  the  rear  of  the  retaining  wall. 


all  lumber  received  from  the  mills  had  to  be  sorted  in  a  yard 
at  Goldbar,  40  miles  west.  On  the  east  slope  the  situation 
was  much  more  favorable  as  a  storage  yard  could  be  located  at 
Merritt,  situated  about  centrally  in  the  construction  territory. 
The  concentration  of  lumber  at  these  two  storage  points  was 
commenced  some  time  before  the  construction  started  in  order 
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to  insure  a  supply  that  would  preclude   any  de)ays  to  the 
work. 

From  the  storage  yards  the  cars  were  loaded  with  pieces 
substantially  in  the  quantity  and  order  used  daily  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  sheds,  and  as  the  erection  crews  were  working 
simultaneously  at  a  number  of  sheds  and  had  to  be  served 
almost  constantly,  a  large  amount  of  work  train  service  was 


the  inspector  as  fast  as  the  material  was  erected  or  was  se- 
cured by  means  of  a  survey  of  the  completed  work. 

West  of  the  summit  about  200  men  were  employed  on  the 
timber  sheds,  130  on  the  combination  sheds,  200  on  the  lower 
tunnels  and  30  on  the  upper  tunnel,  just  east  of  Embro  sta- 
tion. The  timber  was  erected  by  stiff  leg  derricks  mounted 
on  skids  on  the  roof  of  the  completed  shed,  so  that  they  could 


Retaining  Walls  for  Combination  Sheds 


Snow    Sheds    on    Two    Levels 


required.  On  the  west  slope  this  was  equal  to  an  average  of 
four  work  trains  daily  in  addition  to  a  train  supplying  con- 
crete materials.  About  1,000  cars  of  sand  and  gravel  were 
required  for  the  concrete  work,  and  about  2,500  cars  of 
timber. 

All  of  the  work  was  done  by  contract.    The  railroads  fur- 
nished the  lumber  and  paid  the  contractors  on  the  basis  of 


be  moved  forward  as  the  work  progressed.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  framing  was  required  and  this  was  done  on  the 
ground  just  previous  to  erection.  Holes  were  drilled  with 
power-driven  tools. 

Concrete  ^^'oRK 
The  plant  for  the  construction  of  the  concrete  walls  for  the 


Sheds  on  Two  Levels  Near  Martin  Creek   Loop 


the  amount  of  lumber  erected.  Tlie  railroad  engineering 
force  made  up  a  complete  bill  of  all  lumber,  sliowing  the 
actual  feet  b.m.  of  all  the  lumber  placed  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial feet  b.m.  delivered.     This  l)illing  was  made  up  by 


combination  sheds  is  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs.  It 
consisted  of  two  bins,  one  for  sand  and  one  for  gravel,  stand- 
ing on  a  framework  of  sufficient  height  so  that  a  mixer  re- 
ceiving materials  by  gravity  from  the  bottoms  of  the  bins 
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could  discharge  concrete  dircctl)-  into  cars  standing  on  a 
track  well  above  the  top  of  the  wall.  These  bins  were  filled 
from  cars  by  a  clam-shell  bucket  hoisted  by  a  stiff-leg  der- 
rick standing  on  a  platform  spanning  the  main  track.  The 
cement  was  elevated  from  a  storehouse  alongside  the  track 
by  means  of  a  chain  conveyor. 

Concrete  was  delivered  to  the  fonns  in  small  narrow-gage 
dump  cars  operated  on  a  trestle  supported  over  the  wall  by 
frame  bents  that  were  placed  astride  of  the  forms.  The  cars 
were  moved  back  and  forth  by  a  hoisting  engine  and  cables. 
The  location  of  the  plant  was  generally  made  central  with 


Typical  Sec  Hon. 

A    Culvert    Passing    Under    the    Snow    Shed 

respect  to  the  length  of  the  shed  so  that  the  concrete  cars 
moved  both  ways  from  the  mixer,  thus  reducing  the  length  of 
haul  to  a  minimum. 

The  fonns  for  the  wall  were  made  in  sections  that  could 
be  taken  down  and  re-used  repeatedly.  To  facilitate  the 
moving  of  the  forms  a  gantry  was  built  to  travel  on  the 
trestle  on  two  rails  laid  as  far  apart  as  possible  so  that  the 


Reinforced  Concrete  Wall  Used  with  Combination   Sheds 

concrete  cars  could  jiass  underneath  the  gantry  without  inter- 
ference. 

'1"he  Tunnel  Work 
Between  Corea  and  Scenic  on  the  lower  leg  of  the  loop 
2,057  ft.  of  tunnel  was  driven  through  two  shoulders  in  the 
hill,  therebv  eliminating  some  crooked  alinemont  and  a  via- 


duct over  a  gulley  so  situated  as  to  constitute  a  serious 
hazard.  There  are  really  two  tunnels,  one  each  side  of  the 
gulley  under  the  bridge,  there  being  a  gap  of  68  ft.  in  the 
rock,  which  was  closed  by  building  a  single  track  timber 
shed.     The  tunnels  were  built  for  single  track,  and  being 


Typical  Cross-Section  of  the  Combination  Shed 

only  partially  lined  with  timjjer,  can  be  enlarged  readily  to 
provide  for  double  tracks  during  any  summer  season  by  oper- 
ating trains  around  the  old  track  since  this  involves  no 
hazard  in  the  summer  months. 

The  tunnel  work  was  conducted  from  six  headings,  one 
from  each  portal,  two  from  the  gap  at  the  gulley  and  two 
from  an  adit  driven  from  the  face  of  the  hill.  Several  tun- 
neling methods  were  used.  One  method  was  to  drive  a  bot- 
tom heading  to  a  full  width  and  a  height  of  10  ft.  and  then 
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sto]5e  down  the  full  section  in  four  layers,  two  with  6-ft. 
holes  and  two  with  4-ft.  holes.  Another  method  was  to  drive 
a  top  lieading  to  the  full  arch  width  and  later  shoot  down 
the  bcncli.  A  steam-operated  ^Marion  40  shovel  was  used 
to  take  out  the  muck,  loading  4-cu.  yd.  Western  air  dump 
cars  rumiing  on  a  3-ft.  6-in.  gage  track.  Lyner  water  drills 
were  used  for  the  heading  work  with  jap  drills  for  the 
iienches.  The  air  was  supplied  by  two  air  compressors,  one 
furnishing  1,300  cu.  ft.  and  the  other  1,700  cu.  ft.  of  free  air 
per  minute.  Steam  was  supplied  Ijy  three  boilers  fired  with 
fuel  oil. 

The  tunnel  on  the  upper  line  near  Embro  is  462  ft.  long 
and  has  19.i  ft.  of  arch  construction  at  the  west  end  and  40 
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ft.  at  the  east  end.  The  tunneling  was  done  alm'ost  entirely 
by  hand.  A  top  full  arch  heading  was  driven,  timbering  as 
the  work  progressed,  the  bench  being  shot  down  later  in  two 
lifts.  Drilling  was  all  done  by  hand  except  for  a  small 
amount  done  with  air  supplied  from  a  small  compressor 
operated  by  steam  from  the  iioiler  of  the  dinky  locomotive. 
The  muck  was  loaded  by  hand  into  small  cars  hauled  by  ■ 
horses.  For  the  heading  6-ft.  holes  were  drilled  that  were 
sprung  two  or  three  times  with  40-per  cent,  dynamite,  this 
being  also  used  for  firing  the  holes. 

All  of  the  snow  shed  work  was  conducted  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of. A.  H.  Hogeland,  chief  engineer  of  the  Great 
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Northern,  and  O.  S.  liowen,  principal  assistant  engineer  at 
Seattle.  I.  C.  Otis  was  resident  engineer  in  charge  of  tke 
work  west  of  tlie  Cascade  tunnel  and  G.  A.  Hensel  was  resi- 
dent engineer  east  of  the  summit.  The  contractor  for  the 
work  east  of  the  summit  was  W.  J.  Hoy  &  Company,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  while  west  of  the  summit.  Grant  Smith  &  Co., 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  had  the  contract  for  all  of  the  timber 
sheds  and  the  lower  tunnel,  while  Henry  &  McFee,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  had  the  contract  for  the  combination  show 
sheds  and  the  ujjper  tunnel. 


England's  Limited  Mail  in  1860. — A  very  interesting 
story  is  told  in  the  September  issue  of  the  London  & 
North-Western  Railway  Gazette  by  George  P.  Neele,  the 
former  superintendent,  who  is  now  in  his  92nd  year.  The  ar- 
ticle in  question  relates  to  the  Limited  Mail  and  traffic  by  the 
West  Coast  route  to  and  from  Scotland  and  says  that  the  train 
in  question  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  while  furnished 
with  a  complete  set  of  mail  cars,  fitted  with  apparatus  for 
picking  up  and  dejiositing  letter  bags  en  route,  it  was  limited 
in  the  passenger  accommodation  to  three  cars  only — one  for 
Perth,  one  for  Glasgow  and  one  for  Edinburgh.  These  cars 
were  restricted  to  first-  and  second-class  passengers  holding 
single  journey  tickets.  Those  with  return  tickets  were  not, 
until  August,  1860,  allowed  to  use  the  Limited  Mail.  Di- 
rectors with  gold  passes  were  even  e.xcludcd,  and  any  officers 
of  the  company  who  found  it  necessary  to  journey  thereby 
had  to  book  like  ordinary  passengers.  Traffic  conditions 
often  made  it  necessary  for  appeals  to  be  made  to  the  Post- 
master-General for  permission  to  attach  a  fourth  passenger 
car,  and  this  concession  was  always  readily  granted  on  the 
condition  that  the  jiunctuality  of  the  train  was  not  impaired. 
In  1864,  however,  the  Post  Office  consented  to  the  perma- 
ment  addition  of  the  fourth  coach. 


ELECTRIC  TRUCKS  IN  STOREHOUSE  SERVICE 

Power  trucks  for  hauling  materials  are  installed  to  save 
manual  effort  and  if  the  labor  saved  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  investment  in  the  equipment  the  results  are  considered 
satisfactory.  However,  when  the  installation  of  the  trucks 
not  only  accomplishes  this,  but  leads  to  a  revision  of  other 
operations  in  the  plant  that  bring  about  material  economies, 
entirely  aside  from  the  mere  hauling  of  material,  the  re- 
sults become  especially  gratifying.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  the  use  of  an  electric  storage  battery  truck  in  the  gen- 
eral stores  department  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Collin- 
wood  (Cleveland)  Ohio.  It  must  be  said  in  justice  that 
the  benefits  gained  have  resulted  not  alone  from  the  merits 
of  the  truck  used  but  were  derived  in  a  measure  from  the 
skill  with  which  the  storehouse  methods  have  been  revised 
to  secure  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  installation. 

I'he  truck  used  at  Collinw^ood  is  an  Elwell-Parker  electric 
truck  of  the  self-loading  platform  type;  that  is,  the  platform 
i)f  the  truck  is  supported  on  roclcing  links  attached  to  an 
electric  motor  through  wonn  gearing  so  that  the  platform 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  about  four  inches  while  carrying  a 
load  of  two  tons.  This  function  is  utilized  to  good  advan- 
tage in  picking  up  loads  placed  on  trays  or  skids  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  in  developing  operating 
economies  with  the  use  of  the  truck. 

To  keep  the  truck  moving  has  been  the  prime  considera- 
tion in  the  CoUinwood  installation  and  in  working  out  the 
details  of  operation  to  accomplish  this  in  the  largest  measure, 
economics  have  been  secured  in  the  handling  of  the  stores 


Truck    Carrying    Basket    of    Packages    Mounted    on    a    Tray 

materials  which  are  entirely  supplementary  to  the  savings 
in  labor  effected  in  the  moving  of  the  articles  from  place  to 
place.  Specifically  the  plan  provides  that  the  truck  is  not 
standing  idle  during  the  time  of  loading  and  unloading, 
since  a  system  of  trays  or  platforms  is  provided  on  which 
the  loading  is  done  while  the  truck  is  otherwise  engaged. 
The  load  ready,  the  truck  comes  up,  its  platform  is  rolled 
under  the  tray  and  then  elevated  to  lift  the  tray  clear  of  the 
floor.  The  load  can  then  be  moved  to  any  point  and  the 
tray  again  lowered  to  a  bearing  on  the  floor.  This  system 
is  by  no  means  new,  but  its  adaptation  to  tlie  conditions  im- 
posed by  storehouse  operation  has  led  to  the  introduction  of 
a  number  of  new  features. 

The  storehouse  problem  includes  the  receipt  of  materials 
from  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  cars,  the  deliver}-  of  such 
portions  of  these  materials  to  tlie  shop  as  require  finishing 
or   assembling,   the  return   of   tlie  completed   or   assembled 
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parts  to  the  house  for  storage  and  lastly  the  loading  of  the 
materials  from  the  storehouse  onto  cars  for  shipment  to  the 
division  storehouses  or  other  outlying  points.  Heretofore 
this  has  involved  the  loading  of  hand  trucks,  their  manual 
transportation  to  the  point  of  delivery  and  their  subsequent 
unloading.  This  system  has  jjeen  modified  materially  under 
the  new  arrangement. 

Suppose  a  car  of  miscellaneous  material  is  received  from 
the  manufacturer.  The  electric  truck  delivers  trays  to  the 
car  where  they  are  loaded  while  the  truck  is  engaged  in 
other  service.  When  the  loads  are  ready,  the  truck  returns 
and  carries  the  trays  into  the  house,  where  they  are  unloaded 
for  storage  or  are  delivered  to  one  of  the  shops.  For  in- 
stance, a  tray  of  new  air  hose  is  taken  to  the  fitting  shop 
where  the  truck  picks  up  another  tray  loaded  with  hose  to 
which  the  fittings  have  been  applied;  or  it  goes  to  the  foun- 
dry for  a  load  of  castings  which  are  left  at  a  lathe  in  the 
machine  shop  where  a  second  tray  is  picked  up  which  the 
lathe  operator  has  loaded  jvith  turned  castings  as  fast  as  he 
finished  them.  In  these  cases  the  loading  and  unloading  is 
eliminated  entirely  and  the  machine  operator  or  fitter  ex- 


Using  a  Tiered  Tray  to  Transport  Castings 

pends  no  more  labor   in  handling  the  pieces  than   if  they 
had  been  placed  on  the  floor. 

The  loading  of  materials  of  various  kinds  into  cars  is  one 
of  the  important  features  of  storehouse  operation,  and 
while  the  use  of  the  trays  for  delivering  supplies  to  the  cars 
releases  the  truck  immediately  for  other  uses,  there  still  re- 
mained the  work  of  unloading  the  trays.  However,  even 
this  operation  has  liwn  eliminated  in  a  measure,  since  an- 
other truck  of  the  elevating  platform  type  has  been  placed 
in  service  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant division  storehouses  is  located.  Instead  of  unloading 
the  trays  in  cars  destined  for  Elkhart,  they  are  left  in  the 
cars  with  their  loads  so  that  the  truck  at  Elkhart  can  pick 
them  up  again  without  the  trouble  of  reloading. 

Trays  Built  in  Tiers 

To  put  this  plan  on  a  really  practicable  basis  and  to  in- 
sure the  loading  of  the  car  to  as  near  its  capacity  as  pos- 
sible, it  has  been  necessary  to  use  something  more  than  the 
simple  platform  tray.  The  needs  of  this  situation  led  to 
the  development  of  trays  built  up  in  tiers,  as  shown  in  the 
photographs.     One  of  these  shows  a  tray  of  three  tiers,  the 


second  one  being  divided  into  six  compartments.  1  his  has 
been  of  particular  convenience  in  the  filling  of  requisitions 
for  miscellaneous  articles,  since  the  various  sizes  and  styles 
can  readily  be  kept  separate  and  transported  intact  between 
storehouses  having  elevating  platform  trucks  in  operation. 

Tiie  tiered  trays  when  removed  by  the  consignee  are  taken 
directly  to  the  place  where  the  particular  material  is  stored; 
this  has  led  to  the  elimination  of  regular  fixed  shelving  to 
a  certain  extent.  For  example,  brass  fittings  are  made  at 
the  brass  foundry  at  Collinwood.  The  practice  has  been  to 
transjwrt  brass  for  use  in  the  locomotive  shop  at  Elkhart 
to  the  Elkhart  storehouse.  The  first  development  of  tiered 
trays  was  to  load  the  brass  at  the  foundry  at  Collinwood 
directly  into  the  pockets  in  the  tray  and  move  the  tray, 
entire,  with  the  contents  intact,  direct  to  the  storehouse  at 
Elkhart.  At  that  point  the  various  pieces  of  brass  were 
taken  from  the  pockets  in  the  tray  and  placed  on  shelves. 
It  is  now  expected  to  utilize  this  tiered  tray  by  simply  low- 
ering it  into  place  at  the  brass  section  at  Elkhart  and  avoid 
the  handling  of  the  brass  from  the  tray  into  the  stationary 
pockets.  As  the  tra)s  will  be  nearly  empty  before  a  new 
lot  is  received  on  a  subsequent  order,  the  few  pieces  remain- 
ing in  the  first  tray  will  be  tossed  into  the  pockets  contain- 
ing the  new  shipment.  This  feature  not  only  eliminates  the 
cost  of  one  entire  handling  operation  but  it  insures  (where 
it  can  be  worked  out)  the  turning  over  of  the  old  material 
first,  a  very  essential  feature  in  storekeeping  practice  since 
it  avoids  the  placing  of  new  material  upon  the  old. 

.Another  development  in  this  direction  is  the  use  of  metal 
baskets  for  the  handling  of  package  materials.  Much  of  this 
material  such  as  stationery  is  delivered  from  upper  floors 
of  the  storehouse  to  the  shipping  floor  by  means  of  a  chute, 
the  baskets  being  placed  on  trays  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
chute  to  receive  them. 

.Another  class  of  work  in  which  the  truck  has  been  a  big 
hclj)  is  in  the  handling  of  heavy  articles,  such  as  locomotive 
side  rods,  air  compressors,  etc.  The  gain  here  has  been 
principally  in  the  transportation  of  the  articles  since  the 
ojjeration  of  the  two- wheel  trucks  formerly  used  for  this 
hoav)-  service  frequentl}-  entailed  the  use  of  two  to  four  men 
in  place  of  the  one  man  who  now  operates  the  truck.  Here 
again  the  use  of  the  trays  is  a  help  since  they  can  be  left 
within  the  operating  radius  of  a  crane  without  holding  the 
truck  until  the  crane  is  ready  to  remove  or  place  the  load. 

The  truck  is  36  in.  wide  and  104  in.  long.  It  steers  on  all 
four  wheels  and  turns  on  a  7-ft.  radius.  The  load  pick-up 
platform  is  26  in.  vi?ide  by  54  in.  long  and  is  used  with 
trays  36  in.  by  54  in.  The  propelling  and  elevating  mo- 
tors both  receive  current  from  the  same  battery  carried  in  an 
enclosed  compartment  on  the  deck  over  ZJ/j-in.  by  35-4-in. 
drive  wheels.  The  controller  is  immediately  behind  the  batten,' 
and  the  controller  drum  always  returns  to  off-position,  when 
the  handle  is  released.  The  handle  may  also  be  removed 
from  the  truck  when  not  in  use.  A  special  interlocked  cir- 
cuit-breaker and  controller  makes  it  impossible  to  start  the 
truck  unless  the  driver  is  standing  on  the  truck  in  position 
to  operate.  The  brake  is  applied  by  lifting  one  foot.  Thus 
if  the  truck  is  traveling  at  full  speed  and  the  operator  jumps 
off  the  truck  it  will  stop  within  its  length. 

The  brake  will  hold  a  loaded  truck  on  an  incline  and 
speed  may  be  picked  up  on  an  incline  with  the  brake  par- 
tially set,  making  it  safe  to  handle  on  grades.  The  truck 
is  steered  by  an  adjustable  handle  provided  with  a  sole- 
leather  grip  and  an  electric  bell  push  button  in  the  end. 

The  truck  is  normally  operated  for  a  10-hour  day,  but  12 
or  13 -hour  service  is  not  uncommon.  The  charging  is  done 
each  night  although  more  recently  it  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  do  the  charging  only  on  alternate  nights.  An 
automatic  rheostat,  manufactured  by  tlie  Electric  Products 
Company  of  Cleveland,  has  been  installed  for  this  purpose. 
After  testing  the  batteries  of  the  truck,  the  rheostat  is  set  for 
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the  required  charge  and  loaded  up  and  will  shut  off  auto- 
matically when  the  truck  has  been  charged. 

The  installation  of  the  truck  and  the  adjustment  of  operat- 
ing methods,  through  which  the  economies  secured  were 
made  possible,  have  been  developed  under  the  direction  of 
the  stores'  department  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  west 
of  Buffalo. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FIRE  PROTECTION  OF 
RAILROAD  PROPERTIES 

For  the  information  of  tlie  railroads  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  has  addressed  to  them  a  bulletin  containing  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  of  the  Railway  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation, which  is  composed  of  officers  having  charge  of  fire 
protection  and  insurance  matters  of  the  railroads: 

"(1)  Wherever  practicable  the  terminals  should  be  en- 
closed in  close  board  fences,  at  least  six  feet  high  with  at 
least  three  strands  of  barbed  wire  above  and  projecting  out- 
ward at  an  angle  so  as  to  prevent  scaling  the  fence.  Some 
property  can  be  fenced  in  whole  or  in  part  while  on  others 
it  may  not  be  practicable.  There  should  be  as  few  entrances 
as  possible,  preferably  not  more  than  one  to  each  pier  or 
unit.  In  the  case  of  some  buildings,  such  as  elevators  and 
power  houses,  it  may  be  necessary  to  also  erect  individual 
fences. 

"(2)  The  buildings  and  premises  should  be  effectively 
lighted  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  detect  any  one  approach- 
ing from  any  direction.  Searchlights  are  not  generally  rec- 
onmiended  but  rather  devices  which  will  flood  or  distribute 
the  light. 

"(3)  There  should  be  sufficient  watchmen,  active,  hon- 
est and  intelligent  niglit  men,  equipped  with  small  fire  ex- 
tinguishers of  the  one-quart  type  and  portable  clocks,  to 
properly  patrol  the  property.  There  should  also  be  a  chief 
night  watchman  or  roundsman  to  generally  check  up  the 
other  men.  He  should  also  be  equipped  with  extinguisher 
and  clock.  In  case  of  an  effective  central  registering  system 
it  will  be  unnecessary  for  these  men  to  carry  clocks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  individual  properties  these  watchmen  may  be 
confined  to  the  inside  or  may  be  needed  both  inside  and 
outside,  but  in  the  latter  case  separate  men  should  be  de- 
tailed. 

"(4)  The  watchmen  should  be  drilled  in  the  handling 
of  fire  protection  and  should  be  required  when  they  come 
on  for  night  duty  to  lay  out  hose  and  have  other  protection 
ready  for  instant  use  in  case  of  fire.  Fire  alarm  signal  sys- 
tem should  be  tested  every  night. 

"(5)  Telephones  should  be  installed  at  entrances  and 
other  points  convenient  for  watchmen  so  Uiat  immediate 
communication  can  be  had  to  all  parts  of  the  terminals. 
This  will  do  away  with  tlic  necessity  of  identification  cards 
for  parties  applying  for  entrance.  Record  of  parties  passed 
sliould  be  kept. 

"(6)  At  each  entrance  there  should  be  an  armed  guard 
with  government  authority  for  identification  and  search  of 
persons,  entering  and  leaving. 

"(7)  A  patrol  on  the  water  front  by  a  power  boat  is  very 
necessary  and  probably  one  of  the  best  safeguards  that  can 
be  adopted,  but  will  not  be  advisable  in  all  cases.  A  boat 
not  less  than  twenty  feet  in  length,  preferably  longer,  equip- 
ped with  searchlight  and  manned  by  at  least  two  armed 
guards,  should  be  used. 

"(8)     The  most  important  protection  that  can  be  given 
is  an  efficient  military  guarti  tlirown  completely  around  prop- 
erty, guarding  all  approaches  both  from  the  water  and  land. 
"(9)     No  boats  should  be  allowed  to  tie  up  to  wharves 
and  piers  at  night  other  than  those  regularly  docked. 

"(10)     Rigid  instructions  should  be  issued  and  enforced 

to  prohibit  smoking  on  or  around  any  water  front  property. 

"(11)     It  is  suggested  that  tlie  arrangement  at  terminals 


be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  constant  inspection  of  the 
insurance  or  fire  prevention  representatives  of  the  roads." 

WAR  TAXES  PUSH  SEPTEMBER  INCOME 
BELOW  1915  LEVEL 

War  taxes,  which  finally  have  taken  their  place  among 
otlier  soaring  costs  of  railway  operation,  w-ere  responsible  for 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  months  of  the  year  for  railway  net 
income  in  September.  Only  in  February,  according  to  com- 
parisons by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  News  &  Statistics,  Chi- 
cago, covering  the  entire  operated  mileage,  was  the  loss  in 
net  income  greater  than  in  the  latest  month  reported.  Though 
the  sixth  month  this  year  to  show  a  loss  in  net  income  as 
compared  with  last  year,  September  was  the  first  month  to 
show  a  loss  as  compared  with  two  years  ago.  The  month's 
net  income  was  $9,500,000  under  two  years  ago,  though  the 
month's  gross  was  nearly  $75,000,000  greater  than  in  Sep- 
tember, 1915. 

For  February,  the  Bureau's  comparisons  show  a  loss  of 
$2.1,000,000  in  net  income  after  a  gain  of  nearly  $5,000,000 
in  gross.  In  September,  after  a  gain  in  gross  of  nearly  $34,- 
000,000,  there  was  a  loss  in  net  income  of  $20,000,000, 
within  $3,000,000  of  the  loss  suffered  in  February,  although 
tlie  gain  in  traffic  was  nearly  $30,000,000  greater  and  the 
almost  impossible  winter  operating  conditions  of  February 
were  rei)laced  by  summer.  Of  the  former  month  the  Com- 
mission in  rejecting  the  plea  for  a  15  per  cent  increase  said: 
'Tf  tlie  unfavorable  results  of  February  had  continued  our 
conclusions  must  have  been  different."  The  unfavorable 
results  of  September  were  due  entirely  to  added  costs  of  oper- 
ation arising  from  increased  wages  and  prices,  congestion  of 
railway  facilities  and  above  all  to  the  totally  abnormal  leap 
in  taxes. 

Whereas  taxes  for  the  entire  nine  months  have  risen  $33,- 
884,000  the  increase  for  September  alone  was  almost  $12,- 
000,000, — nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the  largest  previous 
monthly  increase  in  history.  Total  taxes  for  the  month 
reached  above  $26,000,000,  compared  with  $17,936,000  in 
August,  the  previous  record.  Taxes  in  September  were  at 
the  rate  of  over  $316,000,000  per  year,  against  the  high 
record  of  $180,000,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 
The  marked  increase  is  attriliutable  to  the  fact  that  the  roads 
in  September  began  to  figure  war  taxes.  The  September 
total  is  somewhat  too  high,  probably,  since  one  or  two  roads 
have  charged  to  that  month  the  estimated  war  taxes  accrued 
for  the  year  to  the  end  of  that  month.  Yet  even  before  taxes 
were  deducted  net  revenues  for  September  were  more  than 
$8,000,000  below  last  year  despite  a  gain  in  gross  of 
$34,000,000. 

How  the  progressive  aggravation  of  railway  operating  con- 
ditions has  played  havoc  with  all  improvement  in  traffic  is 
best  shown  by  the  following  statement  giving  the  increases 
or  decreases  compared  with  last  year  in  the  various  items,  by 
months: 

Gross  Net  Net 

Rcvenne  Expenses  Revenue  Taxes  Income 

January     ..   $43,559,000  $34,489,000  $9,070,000  $1,817,000  $7,253,000 

February   ..        4,912,000       26,307,000  •21,395,000  1,822,000  •23,217.000 

March     ...     30,519,000  37,996,000  •7,477,000  2,360,000  •9,837,000 

April     41,498.000       40,509,000  989,000         2,773,000       •1,784,000 

Mav     47,377,000       43,672,000         3,705,000         2,609,000         1,096,000 

June     52,708,000       41,781,000       10,927,000         3,329,000         7,598,000 

Tuly     47,200,000       44,203,000         2,997,000         3.621,000  •624,000 

Aiis'ist     ...     39,891,000       44,857,000       '4.966,000         3,585,000       •8,551,000 
September..     33,987,000       42,031,000       '9,044,000       11,968,000     •20,012,000 

Total... $341,651,000  $355,845,000  •$14,194,000     $33,884,000  ^$48,078,000 

'Decrease. 

In  the  last  line,  totalling  the  accumulated  changes  of  the 
nine  months,  is  told  the  disastrous  part  played  by  soaring 
expenses  and  taxes  in  current  railway  operations.  After  ren- 
dering an  additional  service  to  the  countrj-  measured  by  a 
gain  of  over  $340,000,000  in  gross  revenues  the  railways  had 
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$14,000,000  less  remaining  after  meeting  their  added  costs 
of  material  and  labor.  After  the  e.xpansion  of  almost  $34,- 
000,000  in  taxes  had  been  added  to  this  burden  they  were 
actually  worse  off  by  $48,000,000  than  when  they  rendered 
a  third-billion  roUars  less  service. 


MAKE  EVERY  FREIGHT  CAR  DO  ITS  BIT 
By  O.  O.  Carr. 

Much  has  been  said  and  done  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  freight  cars  for  loading  with  freight  for  terri- 
tories from  which  they  can  be  loaded  back  again.  While 
many  conditions  interfere  with  this  plan,  everything  should 
be  done  to  develop  ways  to  overcome  these  handicaps 
wherever  possible  in  order  to  take  up  the  slack  in  distribu- 
tion and  conserve  the  car  supply.  A  combination  drop 
bottom  box  and  coal  car  or  a  combination  drop  bottom  stock 
and  coal  car  will  do  much  to  overcome  part  of  this  difficulty 
on  roads  which  have  a  number  of  coal  mines  located  on 
their  lines,  as  such  cars  can  be  loaded  with  coal  to  terri- 
tories where  they  can  be  loaded  in  the  opposite  direction  with 
another  class  of  freight.  The  saving  in  empty  car  days  and 
in  the  expense  of  hauling  empty  cars  in  the  direction  of 
heavy  tratiic,  and  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  owning  and 
maintaining  the  cars  of  the  two  classes,  will  show  some  in- 
teresting figures. 

Aside  from  the  extensive  distribution  of  gondola  cars  to 
mines,  flat  cars  to  lumber  mills,  and  box  cars  to  grain  ele- 
vators, the  cars  which  are  distributed  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  division  car  distributor  represent  only  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  number  loaded  on  a  division  each  day. 
A  good  car  distributor,  fully  posted  concerning  the  kind  of 
freight  loaded  at  each  station  on  his  division  and  on  con- 
necting divisions,  will,  as  far  as  possible,  select  cars  to 
fill  orders  in  such  a  way  as  to  supply  a  car  that  will  also 
serve  the  second  station's  loading  and  thereby  save  the  car 
from  being  moved  out  of  that  station  empty. 

Cars  that  are  made  empty  at  stations  or  those  supplied 
from  the  yards  are  ordinarily  loaded  by  the  agents  as  best 
suits  their  convenience,  which  is  perfectly  natural  since  they 
are  not  familiar  with  the  loading  other  stations  have  for  cars. 
One  has  to  distribute  cars  and  to  see  the  number  hauled  out 
of  local  stations  empty  on  account  of  their  being  of  a  wrong 
class  or  in  unfit  condition  to  serve  their  loading  to  realize 
the  extent  to  which  this  waste  takes  place.  To  better  illus- 
trate this  slack  movement,  consider  a  few  stations  with  the 
kind  of  cars  required  and  the  approximate  destinations  or 
territories  loaded  to  as  follows: 

Stoveton — Loads  stoves  for  stations  southwest.  Rough- 
freight  box  cars  or  those  with  poor-linings  required. 

Flourboro — Loads  flour  for  Southport  export,  also  local 
stations  in  Southern  states.     Requires  extra  good  box  cars. 

Woodbury — Loads  cord  wood  and  mine  props  for  local 
stations  on  the  division.  Rough-freight  box,  stock  or  gon- 
dola cars  required. 

Coalville — Loads  coal  for  points  north — gondola  cars. 

Grainfield — Loads  grain  for  points  south — good  box  cars. 

Nurseryville — Loads  nursery  stock  for  points  on  foreign 
lines  west — large  box  cars. 

Autobon — Loads  autos  for  various  points  west — auto  and 
furniture  cars. 

A  check  of  the  large  freight  loading  and  distributing 
points  where  from  50  to  75  cars  of  merchandise  and  other 
freight  are  loaded  each  day  into  empties  supplied  from  cars 
made  empty  or  reshippcd  at  the  station  and  empties  from 
the  terminal  yard  will  show  many  cases  such  as  noted  be- 
low: 

A  good  grain  car  will  be  loaded  to  Stoveton  when  one 
with  poor  linings  would  have  served  the  purpose  as  well, 
and  would  also  have  guaranteed  reloading  at  destination. 


A  stock  car  is  loaded  with  sewer  pipe  to  Flourboro  when 
a  good  Ijox  suitable  for  flour  loading  should  have  been 
selected. 

A  furniture  car  is  loaded  to  Woodbury  when  a  car  of 
another  class  and  in  poor  condition  would  have  served  the 
purpose. 

Box  cars  are  loaded  with  iron  rails  for  the  coal  mines  at 
Coalville  when  gondola  cars  should  have  been  loaded. 

A  small  box  car  is  loaded  to  Autobon  when  a  large  car 
or  an  automobile  car  should  have  been  used. 

While  each  of  the  75  cars  would  not  be  loaded  wrong, 
there  would  not  be  as  many  loaded  improperly  if  agents 
had  sonuthing  to  show  what  the  needs  of  all  stations  are. 
A  \erj-  simple  way  to  enable  them  to  load  cars  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  company  would  be  to  print  a  booklet  show- 
ing the  name  of  every  local  way  station  on  the  system,  the 
freight  each  loads  regularly,  the  kind  of  cars  needed  and 
the  approximate  destinations  of  the  freight  and  to  place  these 
booklets  in  the  hands  of  all  agents,  yardmasters,  local  con- 
ductors and  shipping  clerks  of  large  industries,  thereby 
giving  them  the  opportunity  of  making  a  selection  of  cars 
as  between  stations  when  loading  them.  If  cars  made  empty 
at  each  station  received  this  consideration,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  work  out  a  scheme  to  keep  a  car  in  continuous  load- 
ing for  weeks  without  a  single  empty  move.  The  plan 
would  automatically  make  a  silent  system  car  distributor 
of  every  agent,  yardmaster  and  local  conductor  on  tlie  rail- 
road. 

This  booklet  could  be  revised  to  cover  shipping  seasons 
or  supplements  could  be  issued  to  make  it  a  reliable  work- 
ing guide.  Local  stations  which  do  not  have  regular  daily 
loadings  for  cars  could  be  listed  as  having  use  for, the 
kind  of  cars  their  next  station  neighbor  has  daily  use  for. 

In  order  to  secure  as  close  adherence  to  the  plan  as  pos- 
sible, receiving  agents  could  make  a  report  showing  the 
cars  they  received  loaded,  which  had  to  be  hauled  out 
empty  on  account  of  having  no  outbound  loading  for  cars 
of  their  class,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  cars  loaded  to  them. 
Inquiry  could  then  be  made  of  the  loading  points  to  ascer- 
tain whether  proper  consideration  had  been  given  to  the 
selection  of  the  cars. 

Carrying  out  this  same  idea  in  another  way,  roads  which 
have  a  large  number  of  coal  mines  on  their  lines  should  if 
possiiile  prepare  a  list  of  all  coal  dealers  receiving  coal 
from  mines  on  their  road,  showing  who  have  bins  or  un- 
loading conditions'  under  which  coal  cars  with  dumping 
appliances  can  be  handled  better  and  more  promptly  than 
flat  bottom  gondolas  and  likewise  the  names  of  dealers  who 
can  use  flat  bottom  cars  to  better  advantage.  This  list  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mine  superintendents,  who 
will  he  glad  to  cooperate  in  filling  their  orders  by  loading 
cars  tliat  best  fit  the  unloading  conditions  of  their  customers, 
and  thereby  help  conserve  the  gondola  car  supply. 


Operators  of  New  ZE-iVL-iND  Government  Railw.-vys. 
— According  to  a  late  report  of  the  Minister  for  Railways, 
the  total  earnings  of  the  2,970  miles  of  main  lines  of  the 
New  Zealand  Government  railways  amounted  to  $23,363,- 
142  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1917,  an  increase 
of  $1,228,567  over  the  previous  year.  During  the  year  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  $14,243,584,  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  $9,119,558,  which  represents  a  return  of  5.3  per  cent  on 
the  capital  invested  in  these  lines  bv  the  Government,  which 
to  date  amounts  to  about  $190,000,000.  There  were  14,173,- 
115  pas.songers  carried,  as  compared  with  14,201,506  for  the 
previous  vear;  and  5,826,265  tons  of  freight  were  handled, 
as  compared  with  5,960,562  tons,  with  412,908  tons  of  live 
stock,  as  compared  with  410,383  tons.  The  greater  receipts 
were  due  to  the  increased  passenger  and  freight  rates  charged, 
since  the  aggregate  business  done  was  less  during  the  1916- 
17  period  than  for  1915-16. 
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A  Board  of  Conciliation  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  has  recom- 
mended increases  of  18  and  20  per  cent  in  the  pay  of  brakemen 
and  baggagemen  on  the  Hnes  of  the  Michigan  Central  in  Canada. 

The  Senate  passed  on  December  11  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Lodge  providing  for  an  inquiry  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Manutactures  into  the  causes  for  the  shortage  of  sugar  and 
coal. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  granted  an  increase  in 
pay  to  employees  in  its  car  department,  etTective  December  1. 
Those  paid  on  a  straight  hourly  basis  were  granted  an  advance  of 
two  cents  an  hour  and  men  on  piece  work  were  given  a  5  per  cent 
increase. 

Forty-two  submarine  chasers  and  other  small  government  ves- 
sels have  recently  been  taken  through  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River.  These  boats  were 
built  at  western  yards  and  have  been  moved  to  New  York  under 
their  own  power. 

On  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Texas,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  orders  have  been  issued  that  all  cattle  and  other 
edible  animals  killed  upon  the  track  shall  be  saved  and  the  meat 
disposed  of  to  butchers.  The  pelts  of  all  killed  animals  must 
also  be  saved  and  sold. 

Station  employees  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
have  asked  for  an  increase  of  75  cents  a  day  in  their  pay  and  for 
the  abolition  of  all  rates  based  on  piece  work  or  tonnage;  also 
the  abolition  of  bonuses,  and  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day 
and  a  minimum  day  rate  of  $2.50. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  advertising  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  bids,  to  be  received  until  February  1,  for  running  a  postal 
route  daily,  by  motor  vehicle,  over  the  highways  from  Hartford 
to  New  York  City  by  way  of  Waterbury  and  Danbury,  Conn., 
and  White  Plains,  N.  Y.    The  distance  is  105  miles. 

According  to  the  New  Y'ork  Tribune,  the  government  of 
Switzerland  has  paid  $90,000  demurrage  charges  on  a  vessel 
which  has  been  held  at  an  Atlantic  port  since  September  waiting 
for  a  load  of  wheat,  bought  in  Chicago  before  the  ship  was 
chartered.    This  instance  is  said  to  be  only  one  of  many. 

Miss  Katherine  Stinson,  on  Tuesday,  December  11,  made  a 
flight  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to  San  Francisco,  610  miles,  in  9 
hours,  10  minutes;  and  without  a  stop.  This  distance  is  about 
98  miles  greater  than  that  made  by  Miss  Ruth' Law,  November 
19,  191C,  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Miss  Stinson,  in 
crossing  the  Tchachapi  Mountains,  rose  to  a  height  of  about 
9,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  car  repair  shed  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Storrs  Station, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  November  27,  to- 
gether with  21  freight  cars,  eight  of  them  loaded.  The  structure 
was  of  frame  construction,  48  ft  by  445  ft.,  open  on  the  sides 
and  with  three  tracks  running  the  length  of  the  shed.  The  fire 
was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lockers  where  the  men  kept 
their  tools  and  working  clothes.  Estimated  loss  on  structure, 
cars,  tools  and  supplies,  $37,000. 

In  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  Y'ork  City,  service  flags 
are  now  displayed  showing  the  number  of  employees  of  tlie  New 
York  Central  lines,  the  New  Y'ork,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  who  are  serving  in  the  army  or  the 
navy,  a  flag  for  each  of  these  three  organizations.  The  New 
York  Central  flag  shows  the  figures  4  9  7  6  (the  lines  of  the 
figures  being  composed  of  small  stars),  indicating  the  number 
of  men  representing  the  Central  companies ;  the  New  Haven's 
flag  reads  14  12,  and  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  flag  104. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  issued  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  through  the  negligence  of  live-stock  owners  food 
animals  valued  at  $20,000  were  killed  on  the  tracks  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year;  1,862  head, 
including  fine  dairy  cows  and  beef  cattle  as  well  as  hogs  and 
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sheep.  This  is  equal  to  one  animal  for  every  mile  of  track;  and 
if  that  figure  can  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  loss 
for  the  entire  country,  the  destruction  of  food  animals  on  the 
railway  tracks  of  the  United  States  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  can  be  put  at  $2,760,000,  or  $3,680,000  for  the  whole 
year.    The  lesson  is  obvious. 

In  the  despatchers'  offices  of  the  New  York  Central  at  the 
Union  Station,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  complete  new  equipment  of 
telegraph  instruments  is  being  installed;  and  in  connection  with 
this  improvement  numerous  lines  are  to  be  equipped  with  selector 
bells  and  lights,  so  that  the  office  can  be  called  by  the  selector 
apparatus.  This  arrangement,  which  also  is  in  use  at  a  number 
of  other  large  offices  on  the  New  York  Central,  provides  against 
tedious  delays  when  there  may  be  only  one  operator  on  duty.  In 
whatever  part  of  the  office  he  may  happen  to  be  he  can  be 
depended  on  to  answer  promptly  on  any  wire  even  though  the 
relay  or  sounder  of  that  wire  is  not  within  his  hearing. 

Railroads  in  the  southern  and  western  as  well  as  the  eastern 
district  show  decreases  in  operating  income  per  mile  for  the 
month  of  October,  1917,  as  compared  with  October,  1916,  accord- 
ing to  a  preliminary  bulletin  for  128  roads  issued  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  For  the  10  months  ended  with 
October  the  southern  roads  were  still  ahead  of  1916,  while  the 
western  lines  had  a  decrease.  For  October  the  total  revenues  per 
mile  were  $1,601  as  compared  with  $1,429.  Expenses  increased 
from  $888  to  $1,097  and  operating  income  fell  from  $481  to  $407. 
F'or  10  months  the  operating  income  of  all  the  roads  was  $3,511 
per  mile  as  compared  with  $3,780  per  mile.  For  the  eastern  lines 
is  was  $5,559  as  against  $6,441 ;  for  the  southern  lines  $3,323 
against  $3,319,  and  for  the  western  lines  $2,763  against  $3,884. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chicago  subcommittee  of  the  General  Operating  Committee  of 
the  eastern  lines  was  why  approximately  2,000  carloads  of  live 
stock  arc  shipped  monthly  through  the  Chicago  gateway  to  New 
York  in  preference  shipments.  This  condition  seemed  strange  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Chicago  facilities  for  slaughtering  are  the 
best  in  the  country.  When  packers  were  called  into  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  this  traffic  might  not  be 
reduced  considerably  to  relieve  the  congested  districts  in  the  east, 
it  was  learned  that  cattle  are  shipped  to  New  Y'ork  City  for 
slaughter  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  million  of  orthodox  Jews  in 
that  territory.  The  Jews,  it  was  pointed  out,  are  forbidden  by 
their  religion  to  eat  meat  which  has  been  slaughtered  more  than 
24  hours  before. 


Mediation  and  Conciliation 

A  controversy  between  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  its  telegraph 
operators  has  been  settled  through  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation.  The  settlement  pro- 
vides for  a  basic  eight-hour  day  and  increased  pay  for  overtime. 
The  question  of  increased  rates  of  pay  will  be  submitted  to 
arbitration. 


Patriotic  Duty  to  Reduce  Freight  Damages 

W.  J.  Jackson,  receiver  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  has 
sent  to  employees  a  letter  reminding  them  that  all  avoidable 
waste  or  damage  to  property  constitutes  actual  aid  to  the  enemy. 
He  says:  "Our  loss  and  damage  to  freight  is  running  between 
$15,000  and  $20,000  per  month.  This  is  a  total  waste  and  loss. 
Much  of  it  can  be  avoided  with  only  reasonable  care.  In  August 
last  our  payments  included  $1,124,  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  products  of  afiriculture;  $1,252  for  destruction  of  animal  prod- 
ucts; $3,600  for  the  manufactured  articles,  etc.,  including  a  total 
record  of  food  destruction  of  nearly  $9,000  for  this  one  month, 
or  at  the  rate  of  over  $100,000  per  year.  Surely,  in  fairness  to 
our  boys,  our  families  and  our  country,  we  can  do  better  than 
this !  Be  just  a  little  more  careful  and  try  a  little  harder  to 
avoid  losses." 
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Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund 

Two  more  supply  companies  have  made  contributions  to  the 
Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund  since  last  week.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Marion   Malleable  Iron  Works,   Marion,   Ind $10  a  month 

Rodger   IJalljst  Car  Company,  Chicago $10  a  month 

The  Machinery  Club  of  New  York  City  at  its  last  board  meet- 
ing approved  a  resolution  that  appropriated  one-third  the  profits 
of  the  cigar  department  for  the  month  of  December  for  soldiers' 
smokes.  One-half  of  this  amount  will  be  sent  to  the  New  York 
Sun  Tobacco  Fund  and  the  other  half  to  the  Railway  Regiments' 
Tobacco  Fund. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

In  the  haihiciy  .-Igc  Gazette  of  November  23,  page  933,  there 
was  published  a  list  of  railroad  officers  sent  to  I-iussia  to  assist 
in  the  operation  of  the  Russian  railways.  By  an  oversight  there 
was  omitted  from  this  list  the  name  of  T.  H.  Lantry,  as^isLaiit 
to  the  vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  who  is  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Russian  Railway  Service  Corps  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel. 

Limitation  of  Use  of  Official  and  Private  Cars 

The  Railroads'  War  Board,  through  Fairfax  Harrison,  its 
chairman,  has  addressed  to  the  railroads  a  bulletin  expressing  its 
opinion  that  the  use  of  official  and  private  passenger  cars  should 
be  limited  in  order  to  relieve  overburdened  passenger  trains.  It 
is  suggested  that  "no  such  cars  be  handled,  either  in  free  or  pay 
service,  except  for  the  accommodation  of  railroad  officers  when 
traveling  on  necessarv  railroad  business." 


Pennsylvania  to  Sell  War  Savings  Stamps 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  completed  arrangements  for 
placing  on  sale  the  new  war  savings  stamps  and  thrift  stamps 
at  ticket  offices  and  in  its  shops,  freight  stations  and  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  on  the  Lines  East  and  West  of  Pittsburgh. 

Every  ticket  agent  on  the  entire  system,  except  those  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  post-office,  will  have  the  stamps  for  sale. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  campaign  for  the  two  Liberty  Loans, 
special  efforts  will  be  made  to  encourage  investment  in  the  sav- 
ings and  thrift  stamps  on  the  part  of  employees.  It  having  been 
found  impracticable  to  place  the  stamps  on  sale  directly  in  the 
pay  cars,  arrangements  will  be  made  wherever  possible  to  have 
them  on  sale  near  the  pay  cars  when  employees  are  being  paid. 


Japanese  Occupy  Vladivostok  Terminal 
According  to  press  despatches,  authentic  information  was  re- 
ceived at  Washington,  Tuesday  night,  that  Japanese  troops  have 
occupied   the   great   railroad   works   at   Vladivostok,   the   Pacific 
terminal  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

The  railroad  works  which  the  Japanese  have  occupied  have 
been  the  place  where  all  the  imported  railroad  cars  and  loco- 
motives shipped  from  the  United  States  and  purchased  under  the 
Russian  credit  in  this  country  have  been  assembled.  There  are  also 
at  Vladivostok  great  supplies  of  other  kinds  of  stores,  including 
ammunition.  The  possession  of  the  railway  yards  and  the  rail- 
way equipment  at  the  Vladivostok  terminals  will  make  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  Bolshevist  Government  to  move  these 
cars  and  stores  without  the  consent  of  the  Entente  powers. 


Valuation  Arguments  Presented  Before  I.  C.  C. 

Arguments  in  support  of  the  protests  of  the  Texas  Midland, 
the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  and  the  Winston-Salem 
southbound  against  the  tentative  valuations  of  their  property 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  were  presented  before  the  full  membership  of 
the  commission  at  Washington  beginning  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 10,  by  Pierce  Butler  and  W.  G.  Brantley,  counsel  for 
the  roads,  .'\rguments  were  also  made  on  behalf  of  the  state 
railway  commissions  by  Charles  E.  Elmquist,  on  behalf  of  the 
railway  brotherhoods  by  Glen  E.  Plumb,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Bureau  of  Valuation  by  Solicitor  P.  J.  Farrell.  The  arguments 
of  the  railroad  counsel  followed  the  briefs  they  had  previously 
filed,  one  of  1027  pages  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  Midland  and  one 
of  737  pages  in  the  case  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &-  .Atlantic. 


Pierce  Butler  and  Leslie  Craven  also  filed  a  special  reply  in  the 
form  of  notes  and  comments  upon  the  memorandum  recently  filed 
by  Director  Prouty  in  the  Texas  Midland  case,  with  a  note  stat- 
ing that  it  had  not  been  submitted  to  or  considered  by  the  Presi- 
dents' Conference  Committee  and  was  not  filed  in  its  behalf.  A 
similar  note  was  appended  to  the  briefs. 

Government  Operation  of  Railways  Iir.minent 

1  he  following  facts  were  received  by  wire  from  Washington 
after  the  first  part  of  this  issue  containing  the  article  on  "Govern- 
mcnl  Operation  of  Railways  Imminent,"  page  1073,  was  printed. 

Legislative  agents  of  the  four  railway  brotherhoods  went  to 
Washington  Wednesday  at  the  request  of  Daniel  Willard  and 
conferred  y.-ith  the  President  after  he  had  seen  the  railway  of- 
.irers.  Representative  Sims,  the  next  chairman  of  the  House 
Comi;:':tee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  also  conferred  with  the 
President. 

The  statement  is  made  near  the  bottom  of  the  second  column 
on  page  1075  that  100  locomotives  have  been  ordered  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  lines.  The  Western  lines  arranged  to  fur- 
nish these  locomotives  at  the  request  of  the  War  Board  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  Chicago  at  which  a  pro  rata  plan  for  providing 
them  was  decided  upon.  They  will  be  delivered  to  various 
Eastern  lines  at  convenient  junction  points  and  will  be  furnished 
as  follows:  By  the  Santa  Fe,  nine;  Northwestern,  seven; 
Burlington,  seven;  Great  Western,  one;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  eight;  Rock  Island,  six;  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha,  two ;  Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  ten ;  Duluth,  Missabe 
&  Northern,  twelve;  Great  Northern,  five;  Illinois  Central, 
six;  Kansas  City  Southern,  one;  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  one; 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  two;  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Te.xas,  two;  Missouri  Pacific,  four;  Northern  Pacific,  five;  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco,  three;  Cotton  Belt,  one;  Southern  Pacific, 
six  ;  Union  Pacific,  four. 

North    Western    Provides   Free   Recreation    Rooms   at   Chicago 
for   Soldiers 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  will  soon  open  spacious  club 
rooms  in  its  Chicago  passenger  station  where  soldiers  and 
sailors  may  make  themselves  at  home  while  in  the  city.  The 
new  club  rooms  will  be  on  the  street  level  and  will  be  supplied 
with  comfortable  chairs,  settees,  couches,  writing  desks  and  sta- 
tioner}', books,  newspapers  and  magazines,  victrolas  and  pianos, 
shower  and  porcelain-tub  b.^ths,  sanitary  bubbling  drinking  foun- 
tains, toilet  rooms,  wash  stands  and  towels.  The  Chicago  & 
North  Western  will  also  establish  an  information  bureau  in 
charge  of  a  secretary.  .\t  this  bureau  a  register  will  be  main- 
tained for  the  interchange  of  information  between  the  enlisted 
men  and  the  public  regarding  entertainment  at  homes  for  week- 
ends and  meals,  for  the  registration  of  gifts,  including  tickets 
for  entertainments,  and  interchange  of  the  donors'  and  receivers' 
names.  \'arious  societies  in  Chicago,  co-operating  with  the  rail- 
road, have  undertaken  to  provide  suitable  and  frequent  enter- 
tainments in  the  club  rooms.  The  use  of  all  these  comforts  is 
free  to  the  enlisted  men  of  the  armv  and  navy. 


Report  of  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

The  Federal  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  reports  that 
during  its  life  of  four  years  interruption  of  interstate  railway 
service  by  labor  disputes  has  been  almost  negligible.  The  law 
does  not  require  the  board  to  make  annually  or  otherwise  an 
official  report,  but  in  view  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  present 
railway  situation  a  special  report  has  been  sent  to  the  President. 

In  four  and  u  half  years  there  has  been  a  total  of  84  disputes, 
which  threatened  all  classes  of  employees,  but  in  less  than  half  a 
dozen  instances  has  there  been  cessation  of  train  movement.  In 
these  cases  the  disputes  broke  out  suddenly,  before  the  board 
knew  they  were  impending,  and  in  each  case  a  settlement  was 
effected  quickly.  In  no  instance  has  a  strike  followed  the  inter- 
vention of  the  board. 

Fifty-seven  cases  have  been  settled  by  mediation.  Seven  have 
been  solved  by  combined  mediation  and  arbitration,  eight  by 
arbitration,  one  by  congressional  action,  three  by  the  parties 
themselves,  three  are  under  arbitration,  four  in  mediation  and 
one  remains  unsettled. 

Agreements  effected  bv  mediation  have  been  found  to  be  more 
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satisfactory  to  all  sides.    There  is  no  decision  against  either  party 
and  neither  of  them  suffers  defeat. 

"The  present  law,"  says  the  report,  "may  not  be  adequate  for 
dealing  with  contro.ersies  of  nation-wide  extent,  or  even  those 
which  affect  larg'.;  sections  of  the  country  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions, but  it  seems  to  be  the  best  plan  yet  devised.  .  .  ." 

The  Halifax  Catastrophe 

In  the  disastrous  explosion  of  a  shipload  of  munitions  in  the 
harbor  of  Halifax,  N,  S.,  on  Thursday,  December  6,  in  which 
twelve  hundred  or  more  persons  were  killed  and  the  city  was  dev- 
astated over  a  territory  of  2.''2  square  miles,  the  railroads  suf- 
fered severely.  The  central  passenger  station  was  wrecked,  and 
in  it  many  lives  were  lost.  Practically  all  buildings  in  the  freight 
yards  were  demolished,  and  about  400  freight  cars  were  destroyed, 
many  of  them  being  burned  in  the  fires  which  followed  the 
explosion.  One  statement  says  that,  for  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
freight  cars  were  lifted  off  the  track  and  thrown  into  the  ditches 
or  the  adjacent  fields.  Seventy  or  more  passenger  cars  were 
badly  damaged.  At  the  Richmond  station  every  employee  was 
killed  and  many  were  killed  and  injured  in  the  freight  yards. 
Of  70  trainmen  making  their  headquarters  at  that  station,  only 
10  had  reported  for  duty  on  the  Monday  morning  following  the 
disaster. 
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MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Tki'  folli'Wuis;  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  t>liues  o'  meeting  of  those  associations  wliich  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings.  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  -Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  Supt.  Timher 
Preservation,  B.  &  O  .  Mt.  Royal  Sta..  Baltimore.  Md.  Next  con- 
vention,   January    22-24,    1918,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Clue.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Kngineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans- 
field St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings.  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting, 
January,   Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — .Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave.. 
Chicago.  Regular  meetinfs,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and    August,    Morrison    Hotel,    Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  May.  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursilay  in  March,   Hotel  Statlcr,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H-  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ii 
Rys.,  101  Carew  lildg..  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday. 
February,   May.    September   and   November,    Hotel    Sinton,   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Hiles.  568 
Union  Arcade  Tildg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d 
Tuesday,    Pittslmrgh,   Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  St.ation,  Chicago-  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre 
ceding  3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Clue. — W.  E.  Cade.  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June, 
July,    August    and    September,    Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Cluh.— Harry  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New  York  Telephone   Bldg..   Buffalo,    N.   Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club — W.  S.  Wollner,  .Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer. 
Northwestern    Pacific    R.    R.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  monlh. 
Jefferson   Hotel,   Peoria.  r.    „  ^ 

Railway  Club  of  PirrsBuRCH. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except 
June  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial 
Annex     Hotel.     Pittsburgh. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   St.  Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club.— A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg-, 
.Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  January,  March,  May. 
July,    September,   November,    10   a.   m..    Piedmont   Hotel.   Atlanta. 

Traffic  Clue  of  Chicago. — C.  B.   Singer,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Traffi.-  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swope,  291  Broadway.  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August,    Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel.    New    York. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club— L-  Kon,  Immigration  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg,  Man-  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept   Tune,   Julv   and    August,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railw.\y  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings.  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

Westesn  Society  op  Engineers. — Edgar  S.  Nethercut,  Secretary,  1735 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111.  Regular  meeting,  first  Monday 
in  month,  except  January,  July  and  August.  Extra  meetings  generally 
on   (ithcr   Monday   evening  except   in   July   and   .August. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  will  establish  the  sailing  day 
plan  of  handling  1.  c.  1.  freight  at  Cincinnati  on  January  2,  and 
at  Pittsburgh  some  time  in  the  same  month. 

According  to  the  .Mtoona  Tribune,  express  trains  of  26  cars 
are  now  to  be  seen  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  However, 
these  are  not  sleeping  cars  or  coaches ;  they  are  filled  with  the 
Adams  Express  Company's  merchandise. 

The  cotton  crop  of  this  year  is  now  estimated  at  10,949,000 
bales,  smaller  than  the  crop  in  any  other  year  since  1909.  The 
present  estimate  is  more  than  a  million  bales  below  that  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  October.  Prices  are  now  higher 
than  before  for  many  years. 

The  Transportation  Committee  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  has  adopted 
resolutions  calling  on  the  railroads'  war  board  to  prohibit  the 
reconsignment  of  cars  put  in  transit  unsold,  after  such  cars  have 
arrived  at  the  original  billed  destination. 

The  quantity  of  vegetables  raised  in  Florida  for  the  northern 
market  this  year  is  said  to  have  been  26,000  carloads,  or  about 
9,000  carloads  more  than  last  year;  and  the  growers  say  that  the 
lack  of  railroad  facilities  is  now  hampering  them  seriously.  It 
takes  eight  days,  or  twice  the  normal  length  of  time,  to  get 
freight  from  Florida  to  New  York. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  an  im- 
provised clearing  house  to  economize  the  work  of  automobile 
trucks.  .\  Hartford  manufacturer,  sending  a  truckload  of  freight 
to  Willimantic,  32  miles,  got  in  touch  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  through  arrangements  then  made, 
the  truck  driver,  on  arriving  at  Willimantic,  was  informed  by 
telephone  where  a  return  load  of  freight  could  be  found. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  confronting  shippers  and  rail- 
road officers  alike  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  has  been  an 
everchanging  multiplicity  of  embargoes.  L.  J.  Brinkman,  general 
agent  of  the  operating  department  of  the  Michigan  Central  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  has  simplilied  his  embargo  problem  by  issuing 
every  day  a  concise  mimeographed  statement  indicating  which 
roads  are  open  or  closed  to  c.  I.  and  I.  c.  1.  freight  from  Detroit, 
with  a  brief  summary  of  exceptions  on  each  road.  The  statement 
also  includes  a  summary  of  general  embargoes  and  a  list  of  em- 
bargoes against  industries  on  the  Michigan  Central. 

At  a  recent  conference  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  representatives 
of  the  Missouri  and  Illinois  Fuel  .Administrations  and  the  St. 
Louis  Fuel  Committee  representatives  of  the  railroads  and  coal 
operators  agreed  to  a  plan  for  limiting  the  reconsignment  of  coal 
and  providing  for  confiscation  of  coal  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  under  certain  conditions.  Under  the  plan  agreed 
to,  unless  a  bill  of  lading  show-ing  the  final  destination  of  coal 
is  received  at  either  the  St.  Louis  or  East  SL  Louis  yards  be- 
fore a  car  arrives,  the  coal  may  be  taken  over  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration and  reconsigned  to  points  where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  recently  issued  a  list  of 
"don'ts"  and  "dos"  for  shippers  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
congestion  during  the  v;inter  months.  The  circular  reads  in 
part  as  follows :  "Don't  fail  to  consult  agent  before  offering 
shipments  for  embargoed  territory.  Ascertain  from  agent  be- 
fore placing  order  for  car  if  the  route  you  wish  to  use  is  open. 
Don't  ship  via  indirect  lines  to  avoid  embargoed  routes,  as  it 
has  the  effect  of  plugging  up  quickly  the  only  avenue  the  rail- 
roads have  for  relieving  congestion.  Don't  think  we  want  you 
to  do  it  all.  We  are  endeavoring  to  do  our  bit.  Let  us  know 
if  we  have  overlooked  anything." 

H.  C.  Bixler,  superintendent  of  stations  and  transfers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  announces  that  at  a  conference  of  rail- 
road men  and  shippers,  an  agreement  has  been  reached  for  the 
use  of  standard  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped  by 
freight,  the  shippers  being  represented  in  the  conference  by  the 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Transportation  Association  of  the  South  and 
East.     M  this  conference,  held  in  New  York  City  last  Tuesday, 
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about  150  persons  were  in  attendance,  including  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  New  York  City 
Government,  steamship  men  and  makers  of  boxes,  crates  and 
barrels.  To  insure  satisfactory  transportation  and  to  avoid 
losses  and  waste,  the  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Transportation  Associa- 
tion has  been  working  for  some  time  toward  the  adoption  of 
standard  containers  for  each  kind  of  vegetable;  and  at  this  con- 
ference a  large  number  of  sample  boxes  and  crates  were  ex- 
hibited. Fourteen  types  were  approved  and  recommended  for 
adoption  by  all  shippers  of  perishable  freight.  Among  the  designs 
approved  are  a  lettuce  crate,  an  orange  box,  a  celery  crate,  two 
kinds  of  crates  for  cantaloupes,  and  numerous  others.  For  each 
design  there  is  a  specification,  naming  every  bit  of  material  and 
prescribing  every  process  of  manufacture. 

New  Elevator  at  Erie 

Overcoming  the  greatest  difficulties  in  obtaining  materials  and 
labor  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  finished  its  new  grain  ele- 
vator at  Erie,  Pa.,  in  time  to  render  material  assistance  in  moving 
the  final  grain  shipments  from  the  northwest,  before  the  closing 
of  navigation.  The  new  elevator,  a  steel  and  concrete  structure, 
replaces  the  old  wooden  plant  which  was  destroyed  in  two  suc- 
cessive fires.  The  first  cargo,  which  has  just  been  elevated  and 
transferred  to  cars,  consisted  of  101,000  bushels  of  wheat  from 
the  steamer  John  Owen.  It  will  be  shipped  abroad  from  Phila- 
delphia. The  lake  trip  to  Erie  is  considerably  shorter  than  to 
Buffalo,  and  may  enable  some  steamers  to  make  one  more  round 
trip,  prior  to  the  coming  of  heavy  ice.  The  new  elevator  consists 
of  30  reinforced  circular  tanks,  18  interstice  tanks  and  22  side  and 
pocket  bins,  having  a  total  capacity  of  1,156,400  bushels.  It  has 
track  room  for  more  than  150  cars,  and  is  capable  of  unloadmg 
grain  at  the  rate  of  25,000  bushels  an  hour.  The  plant  is  complete 
in  all  respects,  including  powerful  car  pulling  machinery  for  plac- 
ing cars,  and  is  absolutely  fireproof.  All  machinery  is  operated 
electrically,  and  electric  lights  are  used  throughout. 


on  one  or  two  days  of  the  week  and  light  consignments  during 
the  remainder.  To  avoid  all  the  undesirable  results  of  this  cus- 
tom, what  is  called  the  zone  system  of  regulating  shipments  was 
evolved  and  will  govern  all  shipments  on  and  after  December  10. 

Under  this  plan,  within  a  zone  of  approximately  300  miles  of 
Chicago,  livestock  will  be  received  for  shipment  to  reach  the 
Chicago  market  only  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  or  Saturday. 
Within  the  second  zone,  beyond  300  miles  from  Chicago  and  up 
to  the  36-hour  limit  for  shipments  of  live  stock,  shipments  will  be 
received  lo  reach  the  Chicago  market  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday  or  Saturday.  The  third  zone  embraces  all  territory  out- 
side of  the  36-hour  limit  from  Chicago  and  from  this  zone  ship- 
ments of  live  stock  may  be  made  at  any  time  to  reach  the 
Chicago  market  on  any  week  day. 

It  is  probable  that  this  system  of  stabilizing  shipments  and 
prices  of  live  stock  will  be  extended  with  necessary  modifications 
to  all  the  big  live  stock  markets  of  the  country. 


Reductions  in  Passenger  Service 

The  Pennsylvania  has  discontinued  the  express  train  leaving 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  New  York  City  at  1  p.  m. ;  and  beginning 
with  next  week  will  discontinue,  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, all  of  the  through  sleeping  cars  to  and  from  pomts  m 
the  southern  states,  except  on  two  trains.  It  is  said  that  these 
withdrawals  of  sleeping  cars  will  be  equivalent  to  three  full 
trains  The  southward  trains  on  which  sleepers  will  contmue 
are  those  leaving  New  York  at  9:30  p.  m.,  and  midnight  (12:30 
a.  m.).  The  Southern  Railway  express,  leaving  New  York  at 
11  -08  a  m.,  will  be  taken  off,  as  will  four  northbound  expresses ; 
those  leaving  Washington  at  7:30  a.  m.,  9:05  a.  m.  (two  sec- 
tions) and  11  :1S  a.  m.  The  Florida  Limited  and  the  Florida 
Special,  winter  resort  trains,  will  not  be  run  north  of  Washing- 
ton this  winter.  The  foregoing  changes  aggregate  about  3,000 
passenger-train  miles  daily. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  advises  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  report  as  circulated  by  the  press  that  the  company  pro- 
poses to  discontinue  any  of  its  regular  two-hour  express  trains 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  or  that  it  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  to  divide  the  pas- 
senger business  between  those  two  cities,  either  in  equal  shares 
or  in  any  other  manner. 

The  demand  for  transportation  between  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia,  over  the  Pennsylvania,  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the 
trains  now  operated  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  this  traffic  is 
for  business  purposes  of  the  highest  importance— much  of  it  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  the  war— the  question  of  curtailing  the 
service  presents  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Livestock  Shipments  Regulated 

Beginning  Monday,  December  10,  all  shipments  of  live  stock 
into  the  Chicago  market  will  be  stabilized  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  recently  suggested  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board.  This  plan, 
which  also  tends  to  stabilize  prices,  was  adopted  at  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Car  Service  Committee  of  the 
Railroads'  War  Board,  the  Federal  Food  Administration,  growers 
and  shippers  of  livestock,  commission  men  and  the  packing  in- 
terests. 

Under  the  old  plan,  which  allowed  unrestricted  shipments  of 
livestock,  heavy  consignments  of  cattle  would  arrive  in  Chicago 


New  York  State  Waterways 

Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman,  of  New  York,  speaking  before 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  at  Miami,  Fla.,  No- 
vember 29,  presented  arguments  in  favor  of  deepening  the  Hud- 
son River,  between  New  York  and  Albany,  so  that  ocean  vessels 
could  sail  to  Albany  and  thus  relieve  the  congestion  in  New 
York  harbor.  He  said  that  ample  land,  conveniently  situated, 
could  be  made  into  a  terminal,  near  Albany,  where  freight  could 
be  transferred  from  canal  boats  to  larger  vessels  and  vice  versa. 
The  governor  said  that  the  foreign  commerce  passing  through 
.Albany  by  rail  amounts  to  more  than  14,(XX),(XX)  tons  yearly.  The 
completion  of  the  new  barge  canal,  next  spring,  should  increase 
this  volume  of  freight.  The  Hudson  River  is  deep  enough  al- 
ready for  ocean-going  vessels  from  New  York  up  to  a  point 
about  40  miles  south  of  Albany.  The  governor  thinks  that  motor 
trucks  will  make  the  barge  canal  available  to  many  shippers 
who,  without  them,  could  not  expect  to  share  in  its  benefits. 

Representatives  of  the  New  York  State  Waterways  Associa- 
tion propose  to  call  upon  the  National  Council  of  Defense  for 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  the  construction  of  barges  for 
service  on  the  new  canal  next  year.  This  appropriation  is  urged 
as  a  military  necessity  and  as  "a  means  of  benefiting  the  entire 
nation," 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  December  6,  adopted  resolutions  requesting  the 
governor  of  New  York  to  direct  the  proper  state  officers  to  take 
the  steps  necessary,  including  co-operation  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  Department,  to  provide  suitable  and  sufficient  equipment 
to  enable  the  barge  canal  and  other  waterways  to  be  made  use 
of  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  On  Monday,  December  10,  about 
300  men.  representing  the  Federal  and  State  governments  and 
commercial  interests,  met  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  en- 
dorsed the  resolutions  which  had  been  passed,  and  listened  to 
addresses  on  the  prospects  of  the  canal  and  the  need  of  addi- 
tional transportation  by  General  W.  W.  Wotherspoon,  superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Major- 
General  William  W.  Black,  chief  of  engineers  of  the  United 
States  .Army.  General  Black  said  that  many  corporations  were 
building  barges  for  the  transportation  of  freight  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri  and  the  Ohio  rivers.  He  regarded  the  Erie  Canal 
as  of  the  highest  importance  in  developing  the  powers  and  re- 
sources of  the  country  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  He  does  not 
believe  in  government  ownership  of  transportation  lines. 


Facilitating  Export  Freight 

The  export  division  (sitting  at  New  York)  of  the  eastern 
carriers'  operative  committee  now  has  authority  over  the  issu- 
ance of  railroad  shipping  permits  embracing  all  commodities  for 
export  via  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk 
and  Newport  News,  excepting  United  States  Government  freight. 
This  extension  of  authority  was  put  in  effect  on  December  12. 
In  connection  with  this  centralization  of  export  permits  at  New 
York,  the  general  operating  committee  (Pittsburgh)  ordered 
that  all  lines  reaching  North  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  embargo 
at  once  all  export  freight  through  those  ports,  except  for  the 
United  States  Government,  and  that  any  existing  permits  be 
canceled.  This  drastic  action  is  declared  to  be  vitally  essential, 
and  the  committee  calls  for  thorough  co-operation  in  the  han- 
dling of  traffic  for  overseas  shipment,  so  that  cars  which  would 
otherwise    be    available    for    fuel,    foodstuffs    and    Government 
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freight   shall    not   be    used    in    moving   traffic    which   cannot   be 
promptly  trans-shipped  when  it  reaches  tidewater. 

In  an  endeavor  to  enHst  the  aid  of  the  commercial  steamship 
lines.  Chairman  George  D.  Ogden,  of  the  export  division,  has 
asked  the  Trans-Atlantic  Associated  Freight  Conference  and 
the  steamship  committee  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  to 
co-operate  in  relieving  the  congestion  at  the  seaboard.  He  re- 
quests that  in  contracting  cargo  they  give  marked  preference  to 
the  traffic  now  at  the  seaboard,  rather  than  to  book  new  business 
from  the  interior.  He  also  asks  for  help  in  cases  where  cargo 
booked  for  specilic  sailing  fails  to  arrive  in  time,  thus  involving 
a  second  engagement.  "In  event  it  were  practicable  for  the  steam- 
ship lines,  in  such  instances,  to  create  a  co-operative  plan  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  such  belated  shipments  to  other  steam- 
ship lines  that  might  have  available  space  for  the  same  foreign 
destination,"  much  relief  would  be  accomplished. 
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Notes  on  the  Coal  Situation 

More  coal  was  forwarded  from  ports  of  the  great  lakes  up 
to  December  2  than  during  the  entire  season  of  1916.  It  was 
estimated  that  26,000,000  tons  of  coal  would  be  required  this  year 
by  consumers,  but  that  estimate  has  now  been  exceeded  by  1,072,- 
290  tons,  or  1,446,020  tons  more  than  the  total  lake  shipments  of 
coal  last  season.  Also,  the  Northwest  has  received,  all-rail,  from 
the  fields  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  this  year  nearly  three  times  as 
much  coal  as  last  year. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  approved  plans  of  the  Coal 
Shippers'  Terminal  Pool  Association  for  establishing  terminal 
coal  pools  in  the  central  west  to  facilitate  handling  of  the  coal 
supply.  The  plan  contemplates  uniform  pooling  arrangements 
under  the  Central  Executive  and  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
pool  association  wherever  pools  are  established  with  the  approval 
of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  in  November  amounted  to  6,545,313 
tons,  or  about  a  half  million  tons  more  than  in  November  of  last 
year.  For  the  11  months  ending  with  November  the  total  ship- 
ments aggregated  71,434,360  tons,  or  4.057,990  tons  greater  than 
the  total  shipments  for  the  12  months  last  year.  To  date  this 
year  the  shipments  exceed  those  of  the  same  period  in  1916  by 
9,640,743  tons. 

The  pool  committee,  which  represents  coal  operators  in  the 
central  territory,  will  meet  at  Cleveland  on  Friday  with  F.  C. 
Baird,  who  has  been  authorized  to  represent  the  General  Operat- 
ing Committee  of  the  Eastern  Railroads.  Mr,  Baird  has  also  been 
designated  to  act  as  the  official  representative  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration in  clearing  up  the  congestion  of  coal  shipments  on 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  which  has  delayed  the  coal  supply  of 
Michigan  and  other  central  western  points.  He  will  combine  the 
authority  to  control  the  transportation  conditions  with  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  Mr.  Garfield  in  order  to  effectively  deal  with 
the  emergrency. 

According  to  the  weekly  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the 
week  endina  December  8,  the  total  production  of  bituminous  coal 
was  10,273,014  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  10.8  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  production  of  the  preceding  week.  Shipments  of  an- 
thracite as  reported  by  the  nine  principal  carriers  decreased  12.8 
per  cent.  For  the  week  ending  November  24  lack  of  cars  was 
responsible  for  20.2  per  cent  of  the  deficiency  from  full  time 
operation  and,  the  report  says,  inadequate  transportation  facilities 
thus  remain  overwhelmingly  the  dominant  factor  limiting  the 
output  of  soft  coal. 

Governor  James  H.  Cox  went  over  the  heads  of  Federal  Fuel 
Administration  officials  on  December  12,  and  took  the  Ohio  coal 
shortage  problem  in  his  own  hands.  His  first  move  was  to  order 
solid  train  loads  of  coal  assembled  and  sent  immediately  to  points 
in  the  state  most  seriously  in  need  of  fuel.  The  order  was  direct- 
ly contrary  to  instructions  of  F.  C.  Baird,  Federal  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator in  charge  of  the  lakes  coal  pool,  Cleveland,  who  refused  by 
long-distance  telephone  Wednesday  to  sanction  such  action.  Sub- 
sequently word  came  that  Mr.  Baird  had  decided  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  Columbus  in  accordance  with  the  Governor's  wish  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  distribution.  He  said  by  telephone 
that  he  would  co-operate  with  the  state.  The  changed  attitude  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  representative,  it  is  believed,  will  work 
to  practically  a  complete  distribution  of  all  lakes  coal,  which 
means  tliat  no  fewer  than  5,000  cars  in  Oliio  and  more  than 
10,000  cars  held  in  Kentucky,  near  Cincinnati,  will  be  moving  to 
consumers  without  further  delay. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Express  Companies  Ask  Higher  Rates 

Representatives  of  the  principal  express  companies  testified 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  December  7  in 
support  of  their  application  for  a  general  10  per  cent  increase  in 
express  rates  on  interstate  traffic.  It  was  announced  that  they 
proposed  to  ask  the  state  commissions  for  a  similar  increase  if 
their  application  is  granted  by  the  federal  commission.  T.  B. 
Harrison,  counsel  fur  the  express  companies,  stated  that  since 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Cofnmission  allowed  an  increase  on 
September  1,  1915,  the  expenses  of  the  express  companies  had 
increased  much  faster  than  their  revenues,  but  that  the  increases 
during  the  present  year  have  been  abnormal.  In  addition  to  the 
general  rise  in  prices  for  labor  and  materials,  Mr.  Harrison  said 
that  the  increase  in  expenses  was  largely  due  to  the  abnormal 
increase  in  traffic,  and  results  from  overloaded  equipment,  con- 
gestion of  terminals,  and  the  shortage  of  equipment  caused  by 
the  use  of  so  many  express  cars  for  military  traffic,  which  has 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  use  box  cars  on  some  of  the 
eastern  roads  in  place  of  express  cars.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  loss  and  damage  claims  due  to 
congestion,  poor  packing  by  the  shippers,  shortage  of  labor,  and 
especially  to  ihe  increased  value  of  the  commodities  transported. 
As  a  result,  he  said,  it  has  come  about  than  the  operating  receipts 
of  the  express  companies  are  less  than  enough  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses. If  an  increase  is  allowed  and  the  abnormal  conditions 
shall  change,  the  companies  will  be  willing  to  co-operate  with 
the  commission  in  reducing  the  rates. 

J.  H.  Henderson,  counsel  of  the  Iowa  Railroad  Commission, 
appeared  as  chairman  of  a  committee  representing  various  west- 
ern state  railroad  commissions.  Hugh  La  Master,  counsel  of  the 
Nebraska  Commission,  and  a  member  of  this  committee,  said  the 
state  commissions  would  desire  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
exhibits  of  the  express  companies  before  announcing  their  posi- 
tion, but  that  the  American  Express  Company  had  charged  the 
cost  of  the  retirement  of  a  large  building  in  New  York  to  ex- 
penses and  had  charged  it  to  only  four  years'  operations,  mak- 
ing the  annual  charge  more  than  the  amount  of  the  deficit.  He 
thought  the  charge  should  have  been  made  to  surplus. 

J.  W.  Newlean,  vice-president  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  intro- 
duced an  exhibit  giving  the  composite  statements  of  the  Adams, 
American,  Southern  and  Wells  Fargo  companies,  which  showed 
ihat  for  the  seven  months  ending  July  31,  1917,  while  the  revenues 
from  domestic  express  transportation  were  $115,662,604,  as  com- 
pared with  $96,083,108  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1916,  the 
operating  expenses  had  increased  from  $43,411,080  to  $56,261,522. 
Taxes  had  also  increased,  with  the  result  that  whereas  the  operat- 
ing income  in  the  corresponding  seven  months  of  1916  was 
$3,675,694,  or  3.82  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  in  1917  there 
was  a  deficit  of  $508,527,  or  .44  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 
The  exhibit  contained  numerous  financial  statements  and  also 
a  table  showing  an  increase  in  wages  during  the  period  from 
August,  1916,  to  October,  1917,  equivalent  to  over  $6,000,000  a 
year.  Another  exhibit  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  increases 
in  the  prices  paid  for  articles  of  supply  and  equipment  essential 
to  express  operations. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a  further 
hearing  on  the  application  of  the  express  companies  for  increases 
in  rates,  at  Washington,  on  December  18. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  Y'ork,  Second  district, 
has  been  appealed  to  by  the  railroads  to  stiffen  its  rules  for  the 
marking  of  packages  or  loose  pieces  of  I.  c.  1.  freight ;  and  a  hear- 
ing is  to  he  held  at  .Mbany  December  18.  They  ask  for  the  re- 
vocation of  the  orders  of  the  Commission  issued  in  1908,  so  that 
carriers  may  demand  that  each  package  be  marked  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  consignee.  The  present  rule  prescribes  that 
only  two  packages  in  a  shipment  need  be  fully  marked. 
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COURT   NEWS 

State  Statute  as  to  Handholds — Contributory  Negligence 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  holds  that  under 
Gen.  Code,  Ohio,  Sec.  8951,  forbidding  common  carriers  to  move 
a  locomotive  not  provided  with  grabirons  or  handholds  in  the 
sides  and  ends  thereof,  a  railroad  company  is  guilty  of  negligence 
where  it  operated  an  engine  on  the  pilot  of  which  a  turtleback 
or  iron  bar  had  been  placed,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  use 
the  handholds.  The  suit  was  one  for  injury  to  a  track  repairer, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  riding  to  dinner  at  the  railroad's  camp, 
attempted  to  step  on  the  footboard  on  the  pilot  end  of  the  engine, 
which  was  moving,  tender  foremost,  at  a  speed  of  8  to  12  miles 
an  hour  and  hauling  six  empty  cars ;  he  missed  either  his  footing 
or  his  handhold,  fell  under  the  cars,  and  lost  a  leg.  Under  the 
Ohio  statute  contributory  negligence  does  not  bar  recovery  where 
that  is  slight  and  the  employer's  negligence  great.  The  questions 
whether  the  railroad  employee's  negligence  was  slight  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  comparative  de- 
grees of  negligence,  were  held  jury  questions.  There  was  evi- 
dence that  the  employees  were  warned  not  to  board  moving 
trains,  but  that  their  superiors  acquiesced  in  their  doing  so.  It 
was  held  that  the  plaintiff,  in  violating  a  mere  warning,  which  did 
not  amount  to  a  prohibition,  was  guilty  of  only  contributory 
negligence,  and  judgment  for  the  defendant  was  reversed  and  a 
new  trial  ordered  because  of  an  instruction  to  the  jury  that  might 
have  led  them  to  believe  that  recovery  w^as  absolutely  barred 
because  of  such  verbal  warnings.— Heskett  v.  Pennsylvania,  245 
Fed.  326.    Decided  October  2,  1917. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


Recent  Decisions  Under  the  Federal  Employees'  Liability  Act 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  carpenter  employed  by 
an  interstate  and  intrastate  railroad  in  building  forms  on  the 
margins  of  a  right  of  way  into  which  concrete  was  to  be  poured 
to  form  retaining  walls  for  concrete  for  the  elevation  of  the 
tracks,  injured  by  sawdust  flying  into  his  eye,  was  not  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.— Dickinson  v.  Industrial  Board  (111.), 
117  N.  E„  438. 

The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  an  employee 
who,  on  the  specific  orders  of  the  foreman,  was  carrying  cross-ties 
to  a  repair  track  used  by  the  railroad  in  interstate  commerce,  and  , 
which  track  was  to  be  used  by  a  waiting  train  immediately  on 
being  repaired,  was  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. — Cherry  v. 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  (N.  Car.),  93  S.  E.,  783. 

Cars  billed  from  another  state  were  placed  in  the  yards  at  the 
place  to  which  they  were  billed.  The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals 
holds  that  a  member  of  the  switching  crew  was  not  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  when  injured  the  next  day  after  their  arrival 
while  changing  them  to  another  track,  solely  for  convenience  in 
taking  them  to  another  place  in  the  state.— Louisville  &  Nashville 
v.  Meadors  (Ky.),  197  S.  W.,  440. 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  servant  employed  to 
provide  coal  and  water  for  locomotives  and  to  aid  in  moving  them 
about  the  yards  while  on  their  way  from  Ohio  to  Michigan  or 
from  Michigan  to  Ohio  was  employed  in  interstate  commerce, 
though  sometimes  the  engines  came  in  from  one  state  at  night  and 
did  not  go  out  until  the  next  morning.  Gay  v.  Cincinnati  North- 
ern (Mich.),  164  N.  W.,  454. 

The  federal  district  court,  N.  D.  Dakota,  holds  that  an  em- 
ployee of  an  interstate  railway  company  engaged  in  operating  a 
pumping  station  furnishing  water  indiscriminately  and  contem- 
poraneously to  locomotives  engaged  in  interstate  and  intrastate 
commerce  is  within  the  act.— Roush  v.  B.  &  O..  243  Fed.,  712. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  holds  that  an  em- 
ployee engaged  in  repairing  a  bridge  used  by  an  interstate  carrier 
on  its  main  line  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. — Cincinnati, 
N.  O.,  &  T.  P.,  243  Fed.,  76. 

The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  crossing  flag- 
man required  to  give  signals  to  an  interstate  train  and  injured 
while  assisting  the  engineer  in  its  operation  over  the  crossing  is 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  within  the  act.— West  v.  .Atlantic 
Coast  Line  (N.  Car.),  93  S.  E.,  479. 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Trial  Term,  Saratoga  County, 
holds  that  a  brakeman  injured  while  assisting  in  staking  an  empty 
freight  car  out  on  a  siding  in  New  York  City  for  attachment  to 
an  interstate  train,  the  car  being  billed  to  a  foreign  railroad's 
terminal  in  New  York  was  injured  in  interstate  commerce  within 
the  act;  his  train  having  come  from  Vermont  to  New  York. — 
Dalev  V.  Boston  &  Maine.  166  N.  Y.  Supp.,  840. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

The  American  &  Foreign  Sales  Corporation,  Munsey  build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C,  advises  that  it  desires  to  buy  2  second- 
hand standard  gage  locomotives,  weighing  35  or  40  tons  and  in 
good  running  condition. 

Russian  Government.  According  to  reports,  the  orders  out- 
standing for  cars  and  locomotives  placed  last  May  on  behalf  of 
the  Russian  Government  have  not  be  canceled,  but  work  on  them 
has  been  held  up.  The  orders  outstanding  call  for  about 
500  large  locomotives  and  10,000  four-wheel  freight  cars.  The 
orders  for  1,500  locomotives  and  30,000  cars  which  were  in  con- 
templation and  which  were  distributed  in  October  and  November 
were  not  definitely  signed  and  no  work  has  been  done  on  them. 


FREIGHT   CARS 

The  National  Tube  Company  is  inquiring  for  30  50-ton  ore 
cars. 

J.  S.  Mullen,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  inquiring  for  8  to  10  tank 
cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  2  to  10  8,000  to  10,000- 
gal.  tank  cars. 

J.  Edward  Crusel,  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  inquiring  for  30  to  50 
8,000-gal.  to  10,000-gal.  tank  cars. 

The  United  States  Army  has  ordered  one  spreader  car  from 
the  Central  Locomotive  &  Car  Works. 

The  Essex  Terminal  Railway  has  ordered  50  gondola  cars 
from  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Virginia-Carolina  Railway  has  ordered  8  80-ton  flat 
cars  from  the  Central  Locomotive  &  Car  Works. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  300  steel  under- 
frames  from  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Flora  American  Plywood  Company,  Macon,  Ga.,  has 
ordered  20  flat  cars  from  the  Central  Locomotive  &  Car  Works. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  is  inquiring 
fur  30  20  to  30-ton  steel  hopper  cars  and  30  30-ton  dump  cars. 

The  Vulcan  Steel  Products  Company,  New  York  is  inquir- 
ing for  prices  on  100  flat,  150  box  and  70  stock  cars  for  South 
.America. 

The  Glen  Nina  Tank  Line,  N.  M.  Pierce,  owner,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  ordered  50  8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  1138  tons  of  steel  from  the 
American  Bridge  Company  for  the  renewal  of  160  inner  pockets 
at  ore  dock  No.  3,  Allouez,  Wis. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  ordered  2  77-ft. 
8-in.  deck  plate  girders  from  the  American  Bridge  Company  for 
a  bridge  at  Romeo,  Tex.,  110  tons. 


SIGNALING 

The  Interurban  Railway  has  ordered  from  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company  materials  for  automatic  block  signals  on  three 
pieces  of  single  track  on  its  line  between  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
Camp  Dodge. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  awarded  to  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  a  contract  for  the  construction  and  installation 
of  automatic  block  signals  between  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  76  miles,  double  track.  With  the  completion  of  this 
work,  the  Southern  will  be  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  649  miles ;  and  alternat 
ing  current  is  used  throughout. 
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H.  G.  Doran  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  agent  for  the 
Rivet  Cutting  Gun  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Henry  Gaul,  a  forging  machine  expert  connected  for  many 
years  with  the  Ajax  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
died  recently. 

The  Union  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  has  pur- 
chased the  exclusive  rights  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  Bourell 
brine  valve  or  retainer  formerly  handled  by  the  Western  Sales 
Company,  Chicago. 

G.  A.  Schneider,  formerly  of  the  San  Francisco  sales  organiza- 
tion of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager at  the  Buffalo  house,  Fucceeding  J.  W.  Tabb,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  New  York. 

New  Glidden  Company  Formed 

One  of  the  most  important  transactions  in  the  annals  of  the 
paint  and  varnish  trade  of  this  country  has  just  been  concluded 
by  the  outright  purchase  of  the  Glidden  Varnish  Company,  of 

Cleveland,  Onio,  and  its 
subsidiary,  the  Glidden 
Varnish  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  by 
a  newly  formed  corpora- 
tion headed  by  Adrian 
D.  Joyce,  who  was  un- 
til recently  director  and 
general  manager  of  sales 
and  distribution  of  the 
Sherwin-Williams  Com- 
pany. The  new  company 
will  be  known  as  the 
Glidden  Company,  and  is 
capitalized  at  $2,500,000, 
fully  paid  in. 

Associated     with     Mr. 
Joyce  are  O.   A.   Hasse, 
formerly      manager      of 
paint   and   varnish    sales 
for     the     Sherwin-Will- 
iams   Company,    and    R. 
H.    Horsburgh,    control- 
ler of   the  same   company.     They   will   assume  the  positions  of 
vice-president   and   secretary-treasurer,   respectively,   in   the  new 
corporation.      .Ml    three    have    resigned    thefr    connections    with 

the  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  and  it  is  posi- 
tively stated  that  the 
new  company  is  not  in 
any  way  connected  with 
other  paint  and  varnish 
interests. 

Members  of  the  Glid- 
den family,  including  F. 
A.  Glidden,  heretofore 
president  of  the  com- 
pany, will  retire  from 
the  new  corporation,  but 
the  balance  of  the  or- 
ganization will  remain 
intact  and  will  be  en- 
larged as  necessity  de- 
mands. 

The  present  Glidden 
plant,  occupying  nearly 
17  acres,  is  a  model  in 
completeness  of  equip- 
ment and  modern  ar- 
rangement. With  present  extension  plans  completed  the  company 
will  be  the  largest  varnish  plant  in  the  country. 


Joyce 


The  Glidden  Varnish  Company  has  been  in  business  nearly 
SO  years.  Railroad  and  steamship  companies  are  among  the 
largest  Glidden  customers.  Many  large  Government  contracts 
will  be  executed  by  the  new  company. 

Adrian  D.  Joyce  has  been  20  years  in  the  paint  and  varnish 
business,  mostly  with  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company.     He  was 

for  several  years  a  travel- 
ing salesman,  later  spe- 
cial representative  for  the 
Industrial  Trade,  then 
sales  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  district  and 
finally  assistant  sales 
manager  of  the  company 
in  Gcveland.  He  was 
then  advanced  to  general 
manager  of  sales  and 
distribution.  He  has  had 
a  broad  sales  and  execu- 
tive experience,  and  had 
charge  of  all  sales  and 
warehouse  direction.  He 
has  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  national  and 
international  afTairs  in 
the  paint  and  varnish 
trade,  and  is  experienced 
in  manufacturing.  He 
has  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  raw  materials  and  studied  specially  the  new  uses  of  paint 
and  varnish  materials.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company 

0.  A.  Hasse's  entire  experience  has  been  in  the  paint  and 
varnish  business.  He  started  in  the  advertising  department, 
then  served  as  secretary  and  finally  was  transferred  to  sales 
department  in  charge  of  sales,  serving  consecutively  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments :  insecticides,  insulating  varnish,  railroad, 
street  railroad  and  marine  finishes,  also  general  manufacturing 
sales,  and  then  for  several  years  he  was  manager  of  paint  and 
varnish  sales.  He  has  had  experience  as  a  traveling  sales- 
man, and  is  familiar  with  the  sales  and  manufacturing  problems, 
having  had  at  one  time  entire  charge  of  the  development 
of  railway  sales.  He  has  also  made  a  deep  study  of  raw 
materials. 

R.  H.  Horsburgh  was  with  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  for 
18  years,  starting  as  office  boy  and  working  up  to  controller.  In 
this  latter  position  he  was  in  charge  of  credits,  accounts,  taxes 
and  insurance.  He  was  in  close  touch  with  the  financing  of  the 
company,  was  a  credit  specialist  and  has  spent  his  entire  career 
in  this  industry. 


rgh 


A.  Hasse 


E.  M.  Baylies,  eastern  manager  of  the  P.  &  M.  Company  at 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  general  sales  agent  with  offices 

at  30  Church  street,  New 
York,  and  Railway  Ex- 
change building  Chicago. 
He  was  born  at  Des- 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  March 
14,  1878.  After  gradual, 
ing  from  high  school  he 
was  for  two  years  with 
the  Metropolitan  West 
Side  Elevated,  Chicago,. 
as  a  student  apprentice,, 
following  which  he  was 
with  the  Rockford  & 
Interurban  as  assistant 
to  the  general  manager. 
He  was  later  associated 
with  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  .\merica  as 
assistant  sales  agent  at 
Chicago,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1914,  was  elected 
eastern  manager  of  the 
P.  &  M.  Company.  He 
has  been  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  P.  &  M.  Company, 
since  its  organization. 


Bay  lie 
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A.  A.  Strom,  vice-president  of  the  Pettibone-MuIIiken  Com- 
pany and  president  of  the  U.  S.  Ball  Bearing  Company,  whose 
death  was  mentioned  in  these  columns,  on  December  9,  was 
born  in  Sweden  in  1855. 
He  came  to  this  country 
at  the  age  of  14  and 
worked  in  the  foundries 
of  N.  S.  Bouton  &  Co. 
at  Chicago.  He  started 
a  small  forge  shop  in 
Chicago  in  1880  with  P. 
A.  Godey,  at  first  work- 
ing at  the  forge  himself. 
The  business  increased 
rapidly  and  in  1885  it 
was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Strom 
Manufacturing  Company. 
This  business  was  later 
incorporated  with  Petti- 
bone-Mulliken  Company, 
with  which  Mr.  Strom 
had  been  associated  ever 
since.     At   his   death   he 

was  a  director  and  vice-  ^   *•  S'™"' 

president    of    that    cor- 
poration and  also  president  of  the  U.  S.  Ball  Bearing  Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Financial  and  Construction 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS 

CoLOR.MX),  Kansas  &  Oklahoma. — This  51-mile  road,  operating 
between  Scott  City,  Kan.,  and  Winona,  is  to  be  sold  for  junk 
at  Scott  City  on  December  IS. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. — Newman  Erb,  who  for  several  years 
following  the  death  of  Edwin  Hawley  was  president  of  this 
company  but  who  subsequently  resigned  as  both  a  director  and 
president,  has  been  elected  a  director  again. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Eli  Whitney  has  resigned 
as  a  director. 

Southwestern  Railway. — A.  C.  Parks  announces  that  he  was 
appointed  receiver  of  this  company  on  November  12  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Texas. 
The  road  extends  from  Henrietta,  Tex.,  to  Archer  City,  a  dis- 
tance of  29  miles. 

Utah  Railway. — This  company  began  operation  under  its  own 
management  on  November  30,  on  which  date  its  contract  with 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  expired. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Milling  Cutters. — The  Cleveland  Milling  Machine  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  issuing  a  stock  list  of  milling  cutters  on  the 
fifteenth  of  each  month.  In  this  stock  list  each  type  of  milling 
cutter  is  illustrated  and  the  number  of  each  size  and  quality  of 
material  which  are  available  for  immediate  shipment  are  tabulated, 
copies  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

A.  G.  A.  Grade  Crossing  Signals. — This  is  the  title  of  a  pam- 
phlet of  20  pages,  illustrated  in  colors,  which  has  been  issued  by 
the  A.  G.  A.  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
to  describe  its  flashlight  signal  for  highway  grade  crossings.  De- 
tailed illustrations  and  descriptions  are  given  of  the  signal,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  the  flashing  apparatus,  together  with 
illustrations  of  the  acetylene  containers ;  also  a  view  of  a  crossing 
at  Richland,  N.  J.,  protected  both  by  the  A.  G.  A.  light  and  by 
gates. 

Hoisting  Machinery  for  Indu.strial  Works. — Under  this  title 
the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Company,  Montour  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  loose-leaf  catalogue  bound  in  a  heavy  manila 
cover.  The  catalogue  refers  in  detail  to  the  construction  and 
specifications  for  the  Shepard  hoists,  gives  a  complete  outline  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  purchase,  including  prices  and  dis- 
counts. It  gives  all  the  information  necessary  for  selecting  and 
specifying  the  various  types  and  sizes  of  hoists.  Clearance 
drawings  for  each  type  are  given. 

UnIversal  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Borer. — The  Oliver  Ma- 
chinery Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  issued  a  four-page 
folder  containing  illustrations  and  specifications  of  its  No.  74 
Universal  vertical  and  horizontal  wood  boring  machine.  This 
machine  has  a  single  spindle  each  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
positions,  which  have  a  capacity  of  boring  holes  up  to  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  folder  also  contains  illustrations  of  the  Oliver 
"Little  Pattern  Makers,"  which  are  boring  machine  cutting  tools 
for  use  in  profiling  and  core  box  work,  fillet  cutting,  etc.,  opera- 
tions which  the  pattern  maker  is  often  compelled  to  do  by  hand. 

"Hydro"  Pressure  and  Draft  Recorders. — Catalogue  "D"  ot 
the  Bacharach  Industrial  Instrument  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
an  eight-page  pamphlet  in  which  is  described  in  detail  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  "Hydro"  recording  instruments.  The 
moving  element  of  these  recorders  is  a  ball  floating  in  water,  to 
which  is  attached  a  recording  pen.  The  position  of  the  pen  is 
determined  by  the  differential  pressure  between  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  bell.  The  instruments  are  made  in  several  types, 
both  recording  and  indicating,  for  a  variety  of  uses  where  draft 
vacuum,  low  pressures  and  differential  gas  pressures  are  to  be 
aneasured. 


RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

Columbia  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  (Electric). — 
Surveys  have  been  made  for  an  electric  line  to  be  built  from 
Columbia,  S.  C,  west  to  Greenwood,  76  miles.  On  account  of 
unsettled  business  conditions  construction  work  is  indefinitely 
postponed.     F.  H.  Haskell,  chief  engineer.  Columbia. 

Electric  Short  Line. — Surveys  are  being  made  for  a  line  to 
be  built  from  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  to  Lake  Lillian,  25  miles.  R. 
C.  Jones,  traffic  manager,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Illinois  Central.^ — This  company  has  purchased  property  on 
the  west  side  of  its  right  of  way  at  Fifty-third  street  (Hyde 
Park),  Chicago,  upon  which  it  plans  to  construct  a  new  pas- 
senger station. 

International  Railway  (Electric). — A  contract  has  been 
given  to  the  Buffalo  Dredging  Company  to  build  an  electric  line 
from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Niagara  Falls,  16.5  miles. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas.^ — This  company  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  List  &  Gifford  Construction  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  the  elimination  of  three  grade  crossings 
and  the  improvement,  of  three  under  grade  crossings  at  Dallas, 
Tex.  The  work  involves  the  use  of  55,000  lb.  of  steel,  5,400  cu. 
yd.  of  concrete,  the  excavation  of  50,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth  and  the 
construction  of  a  fill  of  135,(X30  cu.  yd.  The  cost  of  the  work  is 
estimated  at  $350,000. 

Use  Wood  Instead  of  Co.xl. — To  help  meet  the  shortage  of 
50,000.(X)0  tons  in  the  country's  coal  supply  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
inaugurated  an  intensive  campaign  for  the  substitution  of  wood 
for  coal.  "One  cord  of  hard  wood  is  equal  to  a  ton  of  coal,"  said 
an  announcement  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  "One  ton  of  coal 
is  released  for  use  in  war  work  for  every  cord  of  wood  sub- 
stituted. Statistics  show  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  dead 
wood  in  many  sections  of  the  country  and  that  the  supply  of  wood 
in  many  communities  is  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes  in  those 
parts."  Much  of  the  wood  in  communities  is  destroyed  as  waste, 
it  was  pointed  out,  and  its  conservation  not  only  would  con- 
serve coal,  but  would  prove  a  measure  of  economy  to  the  users. 
New  England  and  the  South,  the  statement  said,  have  an 
abundance  of  wood  and  in  the  latter  section  activities  already  are 
under  way  looking  to  an  intensive  campaign  for  the  substitution 
of  wood.  In  this  connection  it  was  announced  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  -Xgriculture  would  provide  the  services  of  expert  fores- 
ters without  charge  to  supervise  the  cutting  of  wood  so  that  no 
damage  would  be  done  to  growing  timber  and  that  the  largest 
use  might  be  obtained  of  the  wood  supply. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

SEABOARD,  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY  COMPANY 


REPORT    OF   THE    DIRECTORS    FOR    THE    FISCAL    YEAR    ENDED 
DECEMBER   31,    1916. 

_  „  Portsmouth,  Va.,  October  18th,  1917. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Company: 

The  Board  of  Directors  submits  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of 
your  properties  for  the  year  ended   December  31,   1916: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  an  Order  on  November  24. 
1916,  requiring  railway  companies  to  furnish  Annual  Reports  of  their  opera 
tions  for  the  calendar  year  instead  of  the  former  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30th,  the  first  report  to  be  made  as  of  December  31,  1916.  In  order  that 
the  Annual  Report  of  this  Company  shall  cover  the  same  period,  this  report 
is  submitted  for  the  twelve  months  period  ended  December  31,  1916.  and 
future  annual  reports  will  he  made  for  the  calendar  year,  which  now  becomes 
the  fiscal  year,  instead  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th. 

INCOME  ACCOUNT 

For    Year    Ended    December    31,    1916,    Compared    with    Year    Ended 

December   31,   1915. 

1916  1915  Increase 

Gross  Revenue    $26,184,487.25     $22,640,876.44     $3,543,610.81 

Operating  Expenses  and  Taxes  18,742,598.01       16,605,976.09       2,136,621.92 


Net   Operating  Revenue   (after 

Taxes)     7,441,889.24 

Uncollectible   Railway   Revenue  12,890.34 

Operating  Income    7,428,998.90 

Other   Income   460,431.79 


Gross  Income    

Rents  and  Other  Charges. 
Hire  of  Equipment 


7,889,430.69         6,429,783.52 
210,135.81  245,035.27 

143,991.87   (Cr.)    3,674.57 


1,402,321.77 
57,325.40 

1,459,647.17 
34,899.46t 
147,666.44 


$1,057,208.77 


Applicable   to    Interest 7,535,303.01 

Fixed   Interest    Charges 4,673,292.39 

Balance     2,862,010.62         1,804,801.85 

Full    5%    Interest    on    Adjust- 
ment  (Income)    Bonds 1,250.000.00         1,250,000.00 

Net    Income    $1,612,010.62  $554,801.85 

tDeciease. 

The  Gross  Revenue  increased  15.65  per  cent.,  Operating  Expenses  in- 
creased 13.15  per  cent..  Taxes  increased  8.94  per  cent..  Operating  Expenses 
and  Taxes  increased  12.87  per  cent.,  and  Operating  Income  increased  23.27 
per  cent. 

The  Operating  Expenses,  exclusive  of  Taxes,  were  66.96  per  cent,  of  the 
Gross  Revenue,  as  compared  with  68.44  per  cent,  the  previous  year;  and 
including  Taxes,  71.58  per  cent,  of  Gross  Revenue  as  compared  with  73.35 
per  cent,   for  the   preceding  year. 

MILEAGE  OPERATED. 
The  mileage  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Company  in 

operation  on  December  31,  1915,  was 3.449.29 

Extension   constructed   during   the   year 10.00 

Less  spur  tracks   taken   up 37  9.63 

Additional   trackage   acquired   during   the   year 2.58 

Less  trackage  discontinued 16  2.42 

Mileage  in  oper.ition  December  31.  1916 3.461.34 

Made  up  as  follows: 

MILEAGE  OWNED. 

The  owned  mileage  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Com- 
pany on  Deceniber  31,    1915,  was 

Extension   constructed    during   the   year 10.00 

Less  spur  tracks   taken  up 37 

Mileage   owned    December    31,    1916 

LEASED  LINES. 

Meldrim,    Ga..    to    Lyons,    Ga 57.65 

TRACKAGE. 

Howells,   Ga.,   to   Terminal   Station,   Atlanta,   Ga 2.58 

Howells,  Ga.,  to  Freight  Depot,  Atlanta,  Ga 2.84 

Hilton,  N.  C,  to  Navassa,  N.  C 2.40 

At    Birmingham,    Ala 07 

Freight   Yard  .let..  Birmingham.  Ala.,  to   Bessemer,  Ala 14.88 

At    Bessemer.    Ala 16 

Near    Mulberry,    Fla 1.46 


Silver  Springs,  Fla.,  branch,  leased  to  Ocklawaha  Valley  Rail- 
road Conipany   1 .90 

Total  mileage  operated  December  31,    1916 

Average  miles  of  road  operated  during  the  year 

Average    miles    of    road    operated    shows    an    increase    over 

previous  year,  of 

Sidings    (including  23.94  miles  on   Leased   Lines  and  Track- 
age)       

SECOND   TRACK. 

Between   Raleigh,   N.   C,   and   Gary,   N.    C 7.59 

Hamlet,   N.   C,    Northwardly 9.61 

At    Atlanta,   Ga 2.30 

At   liirmingham,  Ala 3.05 

At  Tampa,  Fla 1.32 


3,373.57 
9.63 


1.26% 
948.00 


Total 


CHANGES   IN    OPERATED   MILEAGE, 
to  the  Company's  lines  in  Florida,  known  as  the 


An  extensic.  .«  ....  ^--^  -  --    .  -- 

"Kissimmee    Valley    Ten    Mile    Extension,"    was    built    cast- 

wardiy  from  the  end  of  the  Lake  Wales  line 10.00  Miles. 

Trackage    rights    acquired    over    the    Southern    Railway    from 

Howells,  Ga.,  into  the  Terminal  Station  at  Atlanta,  Ga 2.58  Miles. 

12.58  Miles. 


Spur  tracks  at  Dunncllon,  Fla.,  removed  during  the  year.     .37 
Trackage    discontinued    over    the    Western    and    Atlantic 
Railroad    from    Freight    Depot    to    Union    Station    at 
Atlanta,  Ga 15         .53  Miles. 

Net   Increase    12.05  Miles. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  spur  about  one  mile  long,  near  Mulberry    Fla 
known  as  the  "Chri.stina  Spur,"  has  been  practically  completed. 

Ihe  Operated  Second  Track  Mileage  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by 
acquiriiiK  Irackage  Rights  over  2.30  miles  of  track  owned  by  the  South- 
ern  Rail.vay  at  Atlanta,   Ga. 

FUNDED    DEBT. 

Of  the  $3,184,500  First  and  Consolidated  Mortgage,  Series  "A,"  Six  Per 
^^V-^-.'-^^S^"'^  ''°,'"'.'  "^  °f  J""'  ^°-  "16.  $2,750,000  were  sold,  of  whick 
$2  062  000  were  delivered  up  to  December  31,  1916,  leaving  $688,000  for 
later  delivery. 

$2,306,000  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Refunding  Mortgage  Four  Per 
Cent.  Bonds  were  during  the  year  refunded  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Mrst  and  Consolidated  Mortgage  by  the  issue  in  exchange  of  $1,700,000  First 
and  Consolidated  Mortgage.  Series  "A,"  Six  Per  Cent.  Bonds;  the  bonds  so 
refunded  were  deposited  with  Ihe  Trustee  of  the  First  and  Consolidated 
Mortgage  as  provided  in  said  Mortgage. 

The  total  amount  of  First  and  Cfonsolidated  Mortgage.  Series  "A."  Six 
fo,"".;  "'•  Ji°,"A^  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  public  on  December  31, 
1916.  was  $26,221,500. 

The  $285,000  outstanding  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad  Company 
Registered  Six  Per  Cent.  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  maturing  August  1 
1916  were  refunded  at  maturity  hy  the  issue  of  First  and  Consolidated 
Mortgage  ScTies  ".A,  "Six  Per  cent.  Bonds  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
Eions  ot  the  First  and  Consolidated  Mortgage.  The  holders  of  the  Seaboard 
and  Roanoke  Certificates  were  paid  in  cash  and  the  First  and  Consolidated 
Mortgage  Bonds  received  in  this  transaction  were  placed  in  the  Treasurs- 
of  the   Company. 

.  T^^''^  "''^"  C'^''""'.';''  aiid  cancelled  during  the  year  $53,000  Florida  Cen- 
tral &  Peninsular  Railroad  Company  Land  Grant  Extension  Five  Per  Cent. 
Bonds,  including  $8,000  of  these  bonds  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report 

For  further  details  of  the  Funded  Debt,  see  Table  No.  4. 

EQUIPMENT. 

An  equipment  agreement.  Series  "R,"  was  entered  into  on  Tulv  1st    1916 

for  the  purchare  of  .>     .         .  . 

5  Mountain  Type   Passenger   Locomotives. 

2  Gas  Electric  Motor  Cars. 
15  All-steel  Express  Cars. 

3  -All-.eteel   Dining  Cars. 

2  All-steel   Observation   Dining  Cars. 

50  Sieel  Under  and  Upper  Frame  Caboose  Cars. 
Under  said  agreement  the  cash  payment  of  $99,890.45  was  represented  by  a 
deferred  certificate  which  was  received  into  the  treasury  of  the  Company 
and  pledged  under  its  First  and  Consolidated  Mortgage  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  thereof,  and  Ihe  remainder  of  the  purchase  price  was 
represented  by  Equipment  Trust  obligations  aggregating  $510,000.  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4!^%  per  -innum,  payable  in  twenty  semi-annual 
installments  of  $25,000  .and  $26,000,  alternating  on  the  first  day  of  Tan- 
uary  and  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  commencing  January  1  1917 
and  ending  July   1,   1926. 

Of  this  equipment  there  was  received  during  the  fiscal  year- 
15   All-steel  Express  Cars 
In  addition  to  the  equipment  named  above,  the  following  were  purchased 
and  placed  in  service  during  the  vear: 

3  Ballast  Spreader  Cars.  " 

6  Air    Dump    Cars. 

MAINTENANCE   OF   WAY   AND    STRUCTURES. 

Roadway.  Track  and  Structures. 

Roadway,  track  and  structures  of  the  company  have  been  properly  main- 

^VI'AH  "■  "''•  "^  $3,187.54^.10.  which  represents  an  expenditure  per  mile 

of  $923.51. 

Side  Tracks. 
42.16  miles  of  new  sidings  and  extensions  of  existing  sidings  were  con- 
structed   and  there  were  denucted  by  removal  and  changes  of  old  sidings 
8.77  miles,  making  a  net  increase  over  previous  year  of  33.39  miles 

There  were  also  constructed  2.40  miles  of  new  sidings  on  leased  lines 
and  there  was  deducted  hy  removal  .24  mile,  making  a  net  increase  of  ">  16 
miles  over  previous  year. 

Tie  Renewals. 
Tic  renewals  were  1.632,264  cross  ties  and   1085  sets  of  switch  ties    and 
the  cost,  $749,604.76,  was  charged  to  Operating  Expenses. 

Rail. 

88.95  miles  of  new  gS-lb.  and  20.24  miles  of  new  90-lb.  steel  rail  making 
a  total  of  109.19  miles,  were  laid  in  the  main  line,  releasing  therefrom 
lighter  worn  rail.  There  was  charged  net  to  Operating  Expenses  therefor 
$126,024.56.   aid  to  Capital   Account  $132,680.03. 

In  addition,  45.51  miles  of  released  68,  "5  and  851h.  steel  rail  were  laid 
on  branch  lines,  releasing  70-lb.  and  lighter  rail,  and  there  was  charged  to 
Operating  Expenses  therefor,  $18,987.36,  and  to  Capital  Account,  $47,568.14. 

Ballast. 
226,990  cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  slag  ballast  were  put  under  main  line 
track  during  the  year,  and  of  the  total  cost  thereof,  $357,861.97  was  charged 
to  Capital  Account. 

Trestles  Filled. 
2,442  lineal  feet  of  wooden  trestles  were  filled  in  during  the  year  and  of 
the  total  cost  thereof,  including  culverts.  $15,008.40,  was  charged  to  Operat- 
ing Expenses. 

Trestles  Rebuilt  and  Ballast  Decked. 
There  were  built  during  the  year  out  of  creosoted  timber  4,695  lineal  feet 
of  ballast  decked  trestles,  replacing  old  open  deck  trestles,  and  of  the  total 
cost  thereof,  $60,503.35,  was  charged  to  Operating  Expenses. 

Bridges. 

W'ork  his  been  done  on  live  bridges,  providing  fenders,  replacing  with 
steel  or  concrete,  or  strengthening  them  for  heavier  traffic. 

Four  of  these  bridges  were  authorized  during  the  year  and  all  of  them 
have  been  completed,  the  principal  one  being  a  reinforced  concrete  highway 
overpass,   32   feet  hy   111    feet,  at   Blanding  Street,  Columbia,   S.  C. 

The  total  expcnoilure  for  the  above  bridge  work  during  the  year  was 
$22,581.94,  of  which  $19,720.23  was  charged  to  Capital  Account  and  $2,861.71 
to  Operating  Expenses. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  work  is  now  in  progress  replacing  the  structures 
destroyed  by  the  high  vater  of,  J.ily,  1916  This  work  w,Il  be  completed 
Hiirinff  the  comine  year  and  consists  of  the  following. 

^CatawbT   River,   near    Mount    Holly,    N,  C.,    three    through    truss 
spans,  each  165  feet  lone,  and  one  deck  girder  span  50  feet  long. 
Catawba  River,  near  Van  Wyck.  S.  C,  four  through  truss  spans, 

"waterei"Riie?f'near  Camden.  S    C,  one  through  truss  span  2C0 

Also?'tl°e"fbove  does  not  include  the  new  Strauss  Bascule  lift  bridge  and 
the  two  new  deck  girder  spans  at  Hilton  Bridge,  near  Wilmington.  N.  C, 

"Th'is''brHge"asTe;Sl,'o'ned  in  previous  report,  is  owned  by  the  Wilmington 
Railway  Brrdge  Company,  which  Company  is  owned  and  operated  jointly  by 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Company  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road  Company.  „         r      .. 
Rail  in   Main  Line. 
The  total  operated  main  line  single  track  mileage  of  the  system.  3,461.34 
miles,  is  laid  with  steel  rails  of  the  followmg  weights: 
Miles. 


0.50. 
53.87.  . 
513.61. 
97.42.. 
1,220.20.  . 
256.48. 
200.03. 
18.87. 
60.48. 

3.95.. 
557.20.. 
218.40.  . 
260.33. . 

Total    3.461.34 

The  above  does  not   include: 

Seco 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  to  Cary,  N.  C: 

7.59  Miles 

Northward  from  Hamlet,  N.  C. : 
9.09  Miles 


Weight. 
.91   lb.  rail. 


nd  lighter. 


.^t   Birmingham.   .Ma.: 

^  At   aj:1^c '•> 


At   Tampa,   Fla. :  ,         „ 

1.32  Miles • •' 

Lines  Owned  But  Not  Operated — Leased. 

Silver    Spiings    Branch: 

!  20  Miles    --^^  "'-.r 


Amelia   Beach   Branch: 
2.00  Miles. 
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MX'NTENANCE   OF   EQUIPMENT. 
The  equipment  of   the  Company  was  fully  maintained  during  the  year  at 

'  lTcUd1n"he"os?-  of  maintenance  is  .$71,183  65.  rePresen.mg  value  oj 
equipment    destroyed   cr   retired    from   service   duiing   the   year  and   creaitea 

*°Thefe  was^llsrinciuded  in  the  Cost  of   Maintenance  $435,649.96   for  de- 
oreciaior     which   «as   credited  to   Reserve   for  Accrued  Depreciation. 
The  cos-   n.    ";.:ntenance   per   article  owned  was  as  follows: 

Average  cost  per  annum   per   Locomotive  owned *  JtHo 

.\veraie  cos;  per  a.-.rum  per  Passenger  car  owned /5S-4" 

^JjriS^lrfrol^r'Sl^^sJc;;::^!   C:  ^:"lf;annah;-.Ga.;-men.i<^^in 

£;£S52Sl'Si'i?f^>ett^l  C^^.  ^<^n 
extension  ano  i;ic  '^  ,;„„,,.;,,,  ,  m-ivinium  five-tenths  percent  compensateil 
progress,  will  give  a  line  with  a  maMmum  nve  icuup  ',, '„  Tr,„i„,  n  n 
eradc   and   a   maximum   curvature   of   three   decrees   l.tiwen    Hamlet,   N.    L. 

S'--°^;llon^'rt^'^ii;^frr'^hSrleI.^   "rS^l^i^^^pllJl^  3 

will  lllnw  an  increase  of  127.5  percent  m  tonnape  per  train  as  corn- 
pared    with   the   tonnage   which    can  be  handled   via   the   present   Columbia 

'"The    grade    revision    which    is    now    in    progress    between    Hamlet,    N     C 
and  Charleston,   S.   C.   will  be   completed  during  the  coming   year  .and.   as 
noted   above     will    give   a    maximum    five-tenths   percent    grade   line   in   both 
directions  between  these  points.  ,       ,    .    .  o  i.-„i,     m     /-      nnri 

During  the  year  work  has  been  completed  between  Raleigh,  N.  C  ai^fl 
Sanfo  d  N  C,  correcting  the  short  and  irregular  grades  in  this  line,  thus 
facilitating  tVan  operation  through  this  district  and  making  a  .arce 
saving  in  operating  costs.  Grade  revision  work  is  now  in  progress  on 
certain  sections  of^he  line  between  Sanford.  N  C  and  Hamle  .  N  C 
which  will  eliminate  two  pusher  grades,  and  provide  a  tive-tcntns  perccn. 
Tade  aga  nst  Northbound  traffic  and  an  eight-tenths  percent  grade  against 

S^"d  '^in"{^aSS;"fn3  P?frd"  Z^l^^l^^'sJ.^^^^'^^^ 
"T'l^^'erf  fir°?r'o'of  "m.ad'IineTnd^S:;'-  shop  and  blacksmith  shop  have 

5>!s^^v"ii'te;^'vs'  f«rtiH:i^i^onif'^i^?ies  Scu;;^ 
8r-  ='"Tt^°"f"cif;res":ffrr"^^om"^fet:d°^^du?ri'=;  T.''i:Tni  %.^.yi\ 

^ddlfmnalfacfues  at  Raleigh.  N  C.  and  Hamlet.  N.  C..  mentioned 
in  preTous  ?eport"hSve  becn'pVactically   completed   and   are  now  in   opera- 


tion.    .New    facilities  for  the   Mechanical  Department  are  als 

"  The''coa°c'h  shop"at"j«ksonviile,  Fla.,  has  been  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  concrete  floor  and  a  transfer  table.  New  machinery  has  also  been 
installed  thus  providing  modern  facilities  for  repamng  coaches  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Company's  line.  The  use  of  these  facilities  for  heavy  repairs 
to  passenger  coaches  at  this  point  will  avoid  the  long  haul  which  was 
forme riv  made  in  moving  the  cars  to  Portsmouth. 

Team  traeks  and  paved  driveways  have  been  practically  completed  on 
the  additional  property  which  has  been  acquired  durmg  the  year  at  Plant 
("ily  Fla,  This  provides  facilities  to  care  for  the  large  and  increasing 
business  at  this  point,  and  also  gives  an  additional  frontage  of  .420  feet 
on  adjacent  property  owned  by  outside  parties  and  suitable  for  industrial 
locat^^ons  industrial    track    with    the    Central    of    Georgia    Railway    at 

Savannah  Ga..  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report  for  year  ended  June 
'?0  1916.  has  been  completed.  This  track  serves  the  cotton  storage  ware- 
iio'uses  of  the  Savannah  Warehouse  and  Compress  Company,  and  also 
affords   opportunity    for   other  large   industrial  .development.  . 

An  important  industrial  track  has  been  constructed  at  Timmonsville. 
S.   C.  to  serve  present  and   future  development  located  off  the  Company  s 

^'f-'j'ackl  Vave  been  provided  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  reach  the  industries 
located  on  the  development  of  the  Commodore  Point  Terminal  Companv  » 
property  on  which  are  to  be  located  wharves  and  terminal   warehouses. 

The  train  yard  at  Raleigh.  N.  C,  is  now  being  rearra.iged  and  extended 
to  give  an  increased  capacity  of  approximately  62^  cars,  and  also,  to  pro- 
vide tracks  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate  trains  125  cars  long. 

Extensions  to  the  yards  at  Monroe.  N.  C,  Howells,  Ga  and  Chyjeston 
S.     C,    are    also    under    construction    and    will    be    completed    during    the 

"^"sccmirmain  track  is  being  provided  from  the  south  end  of  Raleigh 
train  yard  to  a  connection  with  the  present  Raleigh-Cary  double  tracks. 
ilnis  constituting  a   continuous  double  track   from  the   train  yard  to   Cary. 

New  passenger  stations  are  now  in  process  of  construction  at  Florence, 
s  C ,  and  Manatee.  Fla.,  and  the  present  station  at  Charlotte  N  C,  is 
biing  completely  remodeled  and  extended.  All  of  tins  work  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  coming  year.  ,,   .        „  c-.  .-  .   r- 

Construction  is  also  in  progress  on  Union  Passenger  Stations  at  Cary 
N.  C,   Rochelle,  Ga.,  and  Ocala,  Fla.,  all  of  which  will  be  finished  during 

"'TheTrefent ^umbrella  shed  at  Henderson,  N.  C,  has  been  extended  during 
the  year  and  a  new  shed  has  been  provided  at  Catawba  Junction,  b.  L. 
\  new  shed  is  also  in  process  of  construction  at  Turkey  Creek,   Ha. 

A  new  combination  passenger  and  freight  station  has  been  completed 
at  Ailev    Ga     and  one  is  now  under  construction  at  Bee  Ridge,   Ha. 

A    freight   depot    has   been    provided    at    Palmetto,    Fla.,    and    one    is    now 

"'^A^diti'onaf 'fire*^  p?otectfon   facilities  are  now  being  installed  at  the  Shops. 

■  ^Impo?tant  ^paving  and  street  work  has  been  done  at  Greenwood  S.  C. 
Savannah  Ga  Orlando.  Fla.,  Tampa.  Fla.,  Bradentown,  Ha..  Manatee. 
Fla.;  Sarasota.'  Fla.,  and  at  several  other  points  on  the  system  to  comply 
with'  municipal    requirements.  .       .        , 

Necessary  dredging  has  been  done .  during  .the  year  to  inaintam  the 
required  depths  of  water  at  the  following  terminals:  Tampa.  Fla.,  Hutch- 
inson Island,   Savannah.  Ga.,  and  Charleston,   S    C.  , 

6  track    scales    were    rebuilt    with    concrete    foundations    and    steel       1 

'"'^"oH  "^at^'e'r'Tankrwere  replaced  with  new  50,000  gallon  tanks  and  suit- 
able Dumping  facilities  provided.  .  .....  ,        ,..-„* 

113  industrial  sidings  and  extensions  to  industrial  sidings  already  exist- 
ing have  been  constructed  or  are  in  process  of  construction. 

15  depots    and    freight    stations    have    been    constructed    or    substantially 

''fo'passitgTIcks^iJvr-been  constructed  or  extended  or  are  in  process  of 

^°The"hea"y  rains  which  prevailed  in  the  Carplinas  during  Tuly  washed 
out  and  destroyed  three  (3)  steel  bridges,  total  length  of  whicfl  aggregated 
L242  feet,  also  about  1  ^  m  les  of  trestle,  «"<!  >n  addition  thereto  he 
roadbed  was  overflowed  and  impassable  at.  several  other  points.  During 
tills  neriod    through  main  line  service  was  interrupted. 

The  work  of  the  Valuation  Committee  created  as  a  result  of  the  passage 
of  section  19-A  of  the  Federal  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  was  continued 
during    the    year    at    a    cost    of   $56,983.55.    which    was   charged    to    General 

'"Thr  Territory  served  by  the  Seaboard  is  unsurpassed,  in  the  United 
States  for  traffic  producing  potentialities  by  reason  of  the  mineral  resources. 
water  powers,  port  facilities,  lumber  reserves,  fertile  lands,  long  growin; 
■^c.isons    and   the  rapacitv   for  varied   prrductiou   at   all   seasons.  . 

The  oonortunities  for  expansion  in  this  territory  are  veo"  great.  It  is 
the  policv  of  the  road  to  build  and  broaden  the  foundation  for.  permanent 
success  tbrou"h  systematic  development  by  colonization  and  immigration 
Tcfivities  the'  stimulalion  of  apniultural  and  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
the  location  of  industrial  enterprises.  .  _    .   j  .   ..„,,„. 

To  this  end  we  have  devoted  much  attention  and  energy  and  a  separate 
department  for  this  work  is  mairtained  and  known  as  the  Development 
llepavtiucnt. 

CH.\NGES    IX   ORGANIZ.^TION. 

Mr.  G  S.  Rains  was  appointed  Freight  TraflSc  Manager  on  Jj-'X  '•.'9'^: 
succecdin"  Mr    L    F    Chalenor.  re.sioned  to  become  Chairman  of  the  soutn- 

^^i:^"\H'''sii^^v'war  appointed  Assistant  to  President,  .^yi.h  office. 
It  Atlanta  Ga  effective  November  1st.  1916.  being  a  new  position  created 
?o  provMe'  for  "efficient  dealing  with  the  public  and  Radroad  Commissions 
Effective  November  1st.  1916.  the  office  of  General  Claim  Agent  was 
•ihnlished  Mr  W  G  y  .ivina  was  appointed  .Attornev  in  t-narge  oi  i  er- 
•'S  Injuries  and 'Mr.  W.  C.  Moore' was  appointed  Freight  ^aim  Agen,^ 
T"ese    are    new    positions,    embodying    the    work    formerly    handled    by    the 

*"El«tive'''"epfember   1st.   1917.  Judge  Legh  R.  Watts  at  .his  request,  was 
relieved    from    the    office     of     Gener.-il     Counsel,,  and   appointed    eoosulting 
Counsel      Mr    E.   Marvin  Underwood   was  appointed  General  Counsel. 
EITective    June     15th.     1917.    Mr.    L.    C.     fritch    was    appointed    General 

^'The^^Board    records   its   thanks   and   appreciation   to   the   offices   and    em- 
plovccs  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  'i""J'K%l^l„f.^ 
By  order  of  the  Board:  W.  J.  HARAHAIV.^^ 

r\PITAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  191-6. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES: 

Additions  and   Betterments  on   Existing  Mileage *^'?72'3l!'26 

Equipment    Acquired    ^I'noa'?? 

Expenditures    for    Extensions    21.0^4.^/ 


Total    as    Above 


...$2,199,257.70 


[Adv.] 


December  14,  1917 
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Railway  Officers 


iiriiitiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiimHitiiiij 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

C.  M.  Ball  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with  headquarters 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  succeeding  E.  L.  Hickey,  promoted. 

W.  T.  Kemper,  receiver,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient.  Herbert  F.  Hall  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  A.  De  Bernardi,  Clifford 
Histed  and  H.  S.  Garret  have  been  elected  vice-presidents,  and 
M.  L.  Mertz,  a  member  of  the  board. 

A.  M.  Penney,  vice-president  and  general  traffic  manager  of 
the  Waupaca-Green  Bay,  Waupaca,  Wis.,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent to  succeed  John  Gordon,  deceased.  Irving  P.  Lord,  secretary 
and  general  consul,  has  been  elected  vice-president  to  succeed 
Mr.  Penney.  H.  G.  Breit  was  elected  secretary  to  succeed  Mr. 
Lord,  who  still  retains  the  general  consulship  of  the  company. 

Charles  Henry  Ewing.  who  has  been  appointed  vice-president 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,   was   born   on    May  28,    1866,   and   began   railway   work   on 

August  1,  1833,  in  the 
engineering  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading.  He  was  ap- 
pointed supervisor  in 
December,  1891,  of  the 
same  road  and  from 
1893  to  July,  1902,  was 
chief  engineer  of  the 
Central  New  England 
Railway.  He  was  then, 
to  June,  1905,  division 
engineer  of  the  Reading 
and  Lebanon  divisions  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing. In  June,  1905,  he 
was  appointed  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  of 
the  same  road,  remaining 
in  that  position  until 
1910,  when  he  became 
superintendent  of  the 
.Atlantic  City  Railroad. 
On  January  1,  1913,  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  in  March,  1916.  was  appointed 
general  manager,  which  position  he  held  at  thctimc  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  vice-president  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Operating 

J.  C.  Austin,  trainmaster  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Wilton, 
Ala.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  office  at  Birmingham, 
vice  T.  O.  Crane,  transferred. 

W.  M.  Weidenhamer,  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Alliance,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  in- 
spector of  transportation  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

W.  H.  Kirkbride,  division  engineer  of  the  Sacramento  division 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  office  at  Sacramento.  Cal.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  same  division  with 
headquarters  at  Sacramento,  succeeding  J.  T.  Bell,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Salt  Lake  division. 

W.  T.  Wolff,  special  agent  in  the  operating  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  freight  station  service,  with  headquartei-s  in 
the  same  city.  The  position  is  a  new  one  and  its  duties  are  to 
direct  as  to  classifications  for  the  loading  of  1.  c.  1.  freight ;  to 
have  general  supervision  over  all  service  incident  to  the  intensive 
loading  of  c.  1.  freicht  (including  coal)  and  of  1.  c.  1.  freight;  to 
keep  in  touch  with  details  of  all  operations  at  freight  stations, 
including  the  weighing  of  1.  c.  1.  freight  and  the  use  of  mechanical 
devices,  and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  division 
superintendents   in   the   interest  of  efficiency   and   uniformity  of 


H.    Ewing 


practice.     Mr.  Wolff  will  work  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendent of  freight  transportation. 

O.  C.  Hibbs,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at 
Daytons  Bluff,  Minn.,  was  announced  in  these  columns  on 
December  7,  was  born  at  Fontanelle,  Iowa,  on  July  3,  1882.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Burlington  on  June  10,  1899,  serving  as 
operator  and  train  despatcher  on  the  Ottumwa  division  until 
December  1,  1906.  From  December  1,  1906,  to  October  25,  1912, 
he  was  night  chief  despatcher,  and  from  October  25,  1912,  to 
July  1,  1916,  he  was  chief  despatcher  at  Galesburg,  111.  On  July 
1,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to  trainmaster  at  Galesburg,  111.,  which 
position  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  appointment,  as  noted 
above,  effective  December  1. 

Traffic 

John  A.  Groves,  commercial  agent  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham 
&  Atlantic,  has  been  transferred  from  Kansas  City  office  to 
New  York  office. 

R.  M.  Calkins,  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  promoted  to  vice-president 
in  charge  of  traffic   for  the  entire  system,  including  subsidiary 

lines,   with   headquarters 
^^^  at       Chicago,      effective 

/  ^^^  December   IS.     Mr.   Cal- 

m  ^^  kins  succeeds  J.   H.  Hi- 

■  ^^  land,     vice-president     in 

^^^  ^^v      IB  charge  of  passenger  traf- 

Ht  ^«     K  fie,    and    E.    S.    Keeley, 

[^X  '^"  vice-president   in   charge 

^^^^  of  freight  traffic,  both  of 

^^^^^  *  whom      have      resigned. 

^^^      ..ji,  Mr.  Calkins  was  born  at 

^MilpP^^^^  Ogdensburg,    N.    Y.,    on 

y^^^^^^^^  August     12,    1863.      He 

M  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  entered  railway  service 
in  1879  as  a  clerk  and 
telegraph  operator  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  at  Monti- 
cello,  Iowa.  Subsequent- 
ly he  was  local  agent  at 
various  points,  including 
Oxford  Junction,  Iowa. 
Sigourney  and  Ottumwa, 
between  December,  1881,  and  June  15,  1892.  For  four  years  he 
was  agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  on  June  30,  1896,  he  was 
appointed  division  freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Mason  City, 
Iowa.  On  June  25,  1898,  he  left  the  St.  Paul  to  become  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Des  Moines  Northern  & 
Western  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  returned  to  the  St.  Paul  as 
assistant  general  freight  agent  with  headquarters  at  Chicago  on 
February  10,  1899.  Ten  years  later  he  was  appointed  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Montana  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Butte, 
Mont.  From  June  26,  1910,  to  January  1,  1913,  he  was  traffic- 
manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  and  from 
the  latter  date  until  December  IS,  1917.  he  has  been  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Puget  Sound  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

G.  C.  Henderson,  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  been  promoted  to  general  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Woodfin,  resigned.  H.  I.  Scofield, 
traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  agent  with  the  same 
headquarters,  succeeding  A.  E.  Brown,  resigned,  effective 
December  1. 

C.  C.  Clark,  general  agent  in  the  passenger  department  of  the 
Michigan  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  general  passenger  agent  with  the  same  head- 
quarters, effective  December  1.  He  was  born  at  Loveland.  Ohio, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  in  1S89.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  soliciting  passenger 
agent  of  the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  following  which  he  was  assistant  ticket  agent, 
traveling  passenger  agent  and  city  passenger  agent  on  the  same 
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road.  In  190S  he  was  appointed  general  agent  in  the  passenger 
department  with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  sub- 
sequently he  served  as  general  agent  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  On  January  22,  1911,  he  was  appointed  general 
agent  of  the  passenger  department  of  the  Big  Four  and  Michigan 
Central  in  Chicago.  On  the  separation  of  these  two  roads  Mr. 
Clark  remained  with  the  latter  road  in  the  same  capacity,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  as  noted  above. 

A.  E.  Brown,  general  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
in  the  traffic  department  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with  head- 
quarters at  Detroit,  succeeding  Arthur  Maedel,  transferred  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Peoria,  111.,  succeeding  S.  A,  Williams,  whose 
promotion  to  general  agent  in  charge  of  operation  and  traffic  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  mentioned  in  these  columns  on  October  5. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

W.  D.  Hitchcock  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Albuquerque  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with 
headquarters  at  Winslow,  Ariz.,  succeeding  M.  Weber,  trans- 
ferred, effective  December  1. 

H.  R.  Warnock,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Western 
Maryland  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  general  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  succeeding  A.  E. 
Manchester,  deceased. 

C.  A.  Wirth,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Pasco,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  on  the  Pasco  division,  with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding G.  F.  Egbers,  granted  leave  of  absence  to  enter  the  Russian 
Railway  Service  Corps,  effective  October  13.  E.  P.  Smith  has 
been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  Minnesota  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn.,  succeeding 
L.  L.  Moebeck,  transferred,  effective  November  12. 

W.  E.  Ricketson,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Beech  Grove, 
Ind.,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  equipment  division,  valuation 
department  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York,  taking  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  last  February.  Mr.  Ricketson  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  in  1907,  with  degree  of  M.  E.  and  began  rail- 
way work  in  1903  with  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  for 
which  company  he  worked  during  his  summer  vacations  while 
attending  college.  From  1907  to  1910  he  was  special  apprentice 
with  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  following  two 
years  successively  was  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Lake  Erie, 
Alliance  &  Wheeling  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  and  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  at  Ashtabula.  He  was  then  general  foreman 
of  the  latter  road  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  until  September,  1913, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  On  March  1,  1914, 
he  was  promoted  to  mechanical  engineer,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  recent  appointment  as  chief  of  the  equipment  division, 
valuation  department,  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  as  above 
noted. 

The  following  additional  changes  have  been  made  as  a  result 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  mining  and  fuel  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  noted  in  the  issue  of  December  7, 
page  1060.  The  supervision  of  the  use  of  fuel,  formerly  under 
the  direction  of  the  mining  and  fuel  department,  will  henceforth 
be  handled  by  the  mechanical  department.  H.  Clewer,  master 
mechanic  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
fuel  economy,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  His  duties  in  this 
position  include  the  supervision  of  the  use  of  fuel,  locomotive 
supplies,  lubricating  materials  and  general  features  in  con- 
nection with  the  efficiency  of  locomotive  operation.  John 
Benzies,  road  foreman  of  equipment  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  fuel  economy  of  the  Chicago  Terminal, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri  divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Rock 
Island,  111.  F.  Meredith,  road  foreman  of  equipment  at  Silvis,  111., 
has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  fuel  economy  of  the  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  Colorado  divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Fairbury, 
Neh,  P.  Smith,  assistant  engineer  of  fuel  economy,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  fuel  economy  on  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Min- 
nesota, Dakota  and  Des  Moines  divisions,  with  headquarters  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.     F.  Connolly,  road  foreman  of  equipment, 


at  Herington,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  fuel  economj 
of  the  St.  Louis,  the  Kansas  City  Terminal,  the  Kansas  and  the 
El  Paso  divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Herington,  Kan.  W.  H. 
Booth,  road  foreman  of  equipment,  at  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  fuel  of  the  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Indian  Territory  divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
J.  L.  Curry,  road  foreman  of  equipment,  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  fuel  economy  on  the  Oklahoma  and 
Pan  Handle  divisions  of  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P.,  and  also  of  the  South- 
ern and  Amarillo  divisions  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf 
Railway,  with  headquarters  at  El  Reno,  Okla.  J.  H.  Edwards, 
electrical  foreman  at  Silvis,  III.,  has  been  appointed  supervisor 
of  stationary  plants,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  with  supervi- 
sion over  stationary  plants  and  pumping  stations.  F.  W.  Wilson, 
engineer  of  fuel  economy,  has  been  appointed  chief  fuel  inspector, 
reporting  to  the  fuel  agent.  W.  J.  Eddy,  superintendent  of  fuel 
economy,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  at  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

William  T.  Covert,  who  has  been  appointed  principal  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  has  already  been 
announced     in      these 
columns,    was    born    on 
January      4,       1873,      at 
Philadelphia,     Pa.,     and 
was     educated     in     the 
public     schools     and     in 
1890  graduated  from  the 
Peirce    School   of    Busi- 
ness of  his  native  town. 
In    May    of    the     same  ^ 

year  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  as  a  clerk 
in  the  accounting  de- 
partment at  Philadel- 
phia. The  following 
September  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  mainte- 
nance of  way  department 
as  a  rodman  and  later 
served  in  various  posi- 
tions in  connection  with 
construction  work  being 

carried  out  in  New  Jersey  and  the  city  of  New  York  by  the 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  the  United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
During  this  time  he  attended  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  and 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  of  S.  On  October  3,  189S,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  principal  assistant  engineer, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  in  June,  1897, 
\va>  appointed  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Philadelphia  division 
at  Paoli.  He  was  promoted  to  supervisor  of  the  Renova  divi- 
sion at  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  in  July,  1900.  and  subsequently  served 
consecutively  as  supervisor  at  Philadelphia  yard,  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Chautauqua  division,  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Eastern  and  Susquehanna  division  and  as  division  engineer  of 
the  Philadelphia  Terminal  division,  from  which  position  he  was 
promoted  on  October  25  to  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  same  road,  with  head- 
fiuarters  at  Pittsburg,  as  above  noted. 

Purchasing 

F.  W.  Taylor,  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  Pacific  Electric 
with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral purchasing  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  succeed  I.  O. 
Rhoades.  retired,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ef- 
fective December  1. 

OBITUARY 

W.  H.  Knight,  former  traffic  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific,  died 
at  Hinsdale,  111.,  on  December  10. 

E.  A.  Dawson,  who  retired  as  manager  of  the  Star  Union  Line, 
Pennsylvania  System,  at  Chicago  on  December  1,  1915,  died  in 
Evanston,  111.,  on  December  7. 

Thomas  A.  Ayres,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  Erie  with 
office  at  New  York,  died  on  December  9,  at  his  home  in  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  38. 
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ilT  no  time  since  the  birth  of  Christ  have  these  words 
possessed  more  solemnity  or  more  truly  expressed 
the  real  sentiment   of  all   true  Christians  than   now. 

Would  that  we  could  chant  them  this  Christmas  Day  as  heralding 

a  new-born  world  freedom ! 

But  Prussianism,  forgetting  ancient  Bethlehem  and  the  "Stille 
Nacht,  heilige  Nacht,  "  unsheathed  its  sword  and  set  the  •world 
aflame.  Thus  today  we  find  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the 
Ethiopian,  the  American  Indian,  and  the  Malayan  fighting  side 
by  side  that  the  earth  may  be  made  safe  for  their  children  and 
their  childrens'  children. 

To  America  has  fallen  the  lot  of  striking  the  final  blow^  which 
shall  crush  that  awful  Thing  with  its  venomous  sack  and  thirst 
for  blood  and  rape.  May  God  grant  to  us  that  certainty  of  aim 
and  strength  of  arm  so  that  on  the  next  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  our  Savior  we  may  shout  w^ith  a  full  heart,  "Peace,  peace  to 
him  that  is  far  off,  and  to  him  that  is  near." 
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The  Co-ordination 
of  All  Transporta- 
tion Agencies 


Unprecedented  war-time  traffic  has  produced  a  crisis  which 
calls  for  the  intensive  utilization  and  co-ordination  of  all 
existing  transportation  facilities,  as 
well  as  the  conscientious  and  intelli- 
gent co-operation  of  the  public  and  the 
carriers.  The  organization  of  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board,  the  pooling  of  box 
cars,  the  substantial  results  achieved  by  shippers  and  rail- 
roads alike  in  effecting  heavier  car-loading  and  in  diminish- 
ing delays  in  car  movement,  the  release  of  locomotives  and 
fuel  for  freight  traffic  by  reductions  in  passenger  service, 
and  the  pooling  of  facilities  on  lines  in  Official 
Classification  territory  are  important  steps  which  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
railways.  In  addition,  plans  are  under  way  for  the  more 
extensive  use  of  electric  roads,  highways  and  waterways 
for  the  movement  of  freight.  A  Highway  Transportation 
Committee,  recently  appointed  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  is  studying  the  possibilities  of  motor  truck  trans- 
portation as  an  auxiliary  to  the  railroads.  As  the  success 
of  the  motor  vehicle  as  a  freight  carrier  depends  on  the 
condition  of  our  highways  some  modification  of  the  recent  pri- 
ority order  denying  the  use  of  open  top  cars  for  materials 
needed  for  highway  construction  may  be  desirable.  The 
formation  of  the  Electric  Railways  War  Board  was  recently 
noted  in  the  Railway  At^e  Gazette  and  the  steps  taken  un- 
der the  direction  of  that  body  to  organize  electric  railway 
facilities  for  freight  transportation  were  outlined  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  December  7,  page  1048.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  electric  lines,  which  have  a  total 
operated  length  of  about  40,000  miles,  do  not  intend  to 
undertake  freight  movement  separately  from  the  steam  lines 
but  will  endeavor  to  co-operate  with  them  to  the  end  that 
traffic  may  be  moved  most  expeditiously  and  with  the  least 
danger  of  congestion.  Through  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  Food  .Administration  shipping  on  the  Great  I-akes, 
which  usually  stojis  on  December  1.  will  continue,  in  part. 
as  long  as  weather  conditions  permit.  .\11  these  develop- 
ments are  in  the  direction  of  maximum  transportation  effi- 
ciency and  greater  co-ordination  of  different  kinds  of  car- 
riers,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  further  possibilities  of 


improvement  in  the  future.  It  is  patent  that  war  conditions 
will  not  brook  competition  between  carriers  of  the  same 
kind  or  of  different  kinds,  but  they  call  for  the  operation 
of  all  transportation  agencies  as  parts  of  a  great  whole, 
laboring  under  a  tremendous  burden  which  must  be  borne 
successfully  until  the  war  is  won. 


A  Rule 
That  Works 
Both  Ways 


By  a  little  deft  cross-examination  of  J.  F.  Shaughnessy, 
of  the  Nevada  Railroad  Commission,  on  his  testimony  before 
the  Newlands  Committee  this  week, 
Senator  Cummins  punctured  rather  ef- 
fectively the  argument  of  the  inter- 
mountain  interests  that  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  containing  a  rigid 
long  and  short  haul  prohibition.  Mr.  Shaughnessy  and 
other  representatives  of  the  intermountain  section  are  asking 
Congress  to  enact  a  general  rule,  which  wouM  upset  com- 
mercial conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  own  section.  They  ask  that  the  railroads  be  pro- 
hibited from  charging  a  higher  rate  for  the  short  haul  from 
the  east  to  the  interior  than  they  charge  to  the  Pacific 
coast  to  meet  water  competition.  Senator  Cummins  asked 
the  witness,  as  he  had  asked  several  other  intermountain 
witnes.ses  at  the  San  Francisco  hearing,  why  he  had  stopped 
at  asking  a  prohibition  of  a  higher  charge,  and  why  he  had 
not  asked  that  as  high  a  charge  for  a  short  haul  as  for  a 
long  haul  be  forbidden.  Mr.  Shaughnessy,  as  had  several 
of  the  other  witnesses,  replied  that  the  intermountain  coun- 
tr}f  could  "get  along  verv'  nicely  on  equal  rates"  westbound, 
and  that  it  wanted  a  continuance  of  the  blanket  rate  sys- 
tem castbound.  Senator  Cummins  then  pointed  out  that 
the  argument  for  a  rigid  long  and  short  haul  clause,  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  condemn  all  blanket  rates, 
and  that  Congress  could  not  pass  special  legislation  but 
must  act  according  to  a  general  principle,  such  as  a  declara- 
tion that  rates  should  be  based  on  cost  of  service,  or  be 
made  on  a  mileage  basis.  Mr.  Shaughnessy  did  not  care 
to  go  that  far  because  the  extension  of  his  argument  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  while  conferring  one  advantage  on  his 
section  would  take  away  another!  No  section  or  community 
ever  finds  fault  with  disregard  of  distance  in  rate-making 
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when  the  result  is  to  favor  it  at  the  expense  of  competing 
sections  and  communities;  but  how  wrong  and  downright 
vicious  is  disregard  of  distance  when  it  helps  competitors  at 
the  expense  of  the  very  same  section  or  community ! 


Fuel  economy  in  its  broadest  sense  is  an  operating  problem 

of   direct    interest   to   the   transportation   department.      The 

cost   for   fuel   is   a   matter   that   every 

A  Noteworthy       operating   officer   and   particularly   the 

System  of  division   superintendent    should   watch 

P     ,  P         J  closelv,   especially    at   this   time;    ade- 

huel  Kecords        ^^^^^-  ^^,^.^^^^   ^^g   necessary    for   this 

purpose.  The  division  sufjerintendent  who  seeks  to  lower 
the  cost  of  operation  must  have  available  fuel  statistics  in 
.sufficient  detail  to  permit  the  consideration  of  this  expense, 
as  well  as  that  of  labor  or  any  other  expense,  whenever  he 
has  any  changes  in  operation  in  mind.  An  exceptionally 
good  m'etliod  of  doing  this  was  described  in  a  paper  by  W. 
L.  Robinson,  supervisor  of  fuel  consumption  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  Rail- 
road Club,  an  abstract  of  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  At  a  cost  of  0.45  cents  per  ton  of  coal  informa- 
tion is  provided  which  may  be  considered  as  a  barometer 
of  the  mechanical  operating  conditions  on  the  road  and 
which  keeps  the  operating  officers  in  close  touch  with  the 
cost  of  fuel — the  largest  single  item  of  operating  expense. 
Among  other  things,  a  poor  fuel  performance  is  indicative 
of  improperly  maintained  power,  improper  handling  of 
trains,  a  poor  quality  of  coal,  or  a  lack  of  proper  instruc- 
tion of  engine  crews.  This  is  what  an  operating  officer 
should  know  and  it  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  detecting 
the  weak  places  in  his  organization.  At  the  same  time  this 
system  of  fuel  records  shows  the  men  on  the  locomotives  that 
their  work  is  being  constantly  watched;  it  shows  the  road 
foremen  of  engines  which  men  need  special  supervision  and 
instruction ;  and  it  brings  out  the  mechanical  defects  of 
locomotives  which  affect  fuel  consumption  for  the  benefit 
of  the  repair  forces.  The  work  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  staff  officer  who  reports  directly  to 
the  operating  vice-president.  This  brings  the  fuel  prob- 
lems before  the  operating  staff  in  their  true  light  and  makes 
this  question  an  operating  problem  instead  of  purely  a  me- 
chanical department  one. 

AN  UNPRECEDENTED  SIX  MONTHS'  RECORD 

APPROXIMATELY  complete  statistics  of  freight  move- 
ment during  the  first  six  months  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  war — that  is,  April  to  September,  inclusive — 
which  have  been  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics for  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  disclose  that  in  that 
period  the  railways  not  only  handled  far  more  traffic  than 
in  any  earlier  six  months  of  their  history,  but  also  as  much 
as  in  any  entire  year  prior  to  1907. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  years  1906  and  1907  marked 
the  climax  of  a  long  period  of  rapid  increase  of  railroad 
business  which  resulted  in  the  longest  and  most  acute  con- 
gestion of  traffic  and  "shortage"  of  cars  ever  known  until 
recent  months.  It  is,  therefore,  not  without  significance 
that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1917  after  the  country  en- 
tered the  war  the  railways  handled  as  much  freight  as  they 
did  in  the  entire  year  1906. 

In  1915  the  railways  handled  only  30  per  cent  more  freight 
than  in  1906,  while  in  1917  they  are  handling  approximately 
100  per  cent  more  than  they  did  in  1906.  These  facts  illus- 
trate not  only  the  enormous  increase  which  has  occurred  in 
railway  freight  business  during  the  past  eleven  years  but 
also  how  swiftly  the  bulk  of  the  increase  has  come  within 
the  last  two  years. 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  freight  handled  one  mile  in 
the  six  months  .'\pril  to  September  by  Class  I  roads  han- 


dling about  95  per  cent  of  the  freight  traffic  of  roads  of 
that  class  was  204,702,861,865.  This  is  an  increase  of  14 
per  cent  over  the  freight  business  handled  by  the  same  roads 
in  the  same  months  of  1916.  The  increase  in  the  average 
tons  hauled  per  car  was  from  24.8  to  27  tons,  or  9  per  cent, 
and  the  increase  in  the  average  tons  hauled  per  train  was 
from  626  tons  to  675  tons,  or  7.8  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting,  as  indicating  the  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  railroad  operation  which  has  occurred  since  1906. 
to  note  than  in  that  year  the  average  freight  train  load  was 
only  344  tons,  as  compared  with  the  record  of  675  tons  per 
train  made  in  the  months,  April  to  September.  If  the  rail- 
roads had  moved  the  traffic  of  these  six  months  of  1917  in 
the  same  average  trainload  as  they  handled  the  freight  of 
1906,  they  would  have  had  to  render  in  these  six  months 
about  96  per  cent  more  freight  train  service  than  they  ac- 
tually did  render.  They  ran  freight  trains  330,000,000 
miles  in  that  six  months.  On  the  basis  of  the  trainload  of 
1906  they  would  have  had  to  run  them  about  645,000,000 
miles. 

The  economy  effected  by  this  increase  of  the  average  train- 
load  and  the  resulting  saving  of  freight  train  service  is  the 
only  thing  which  has  enabled  the  railway  system  of  the 
country  to  remain  solvent  in  the  face  of  almost  stationar\- 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  enormously  increasing  ex- 
penses of  all  kinds.  Of  course,  economies  have  been  effected 
by  other  means  than  increases  of  the  trainload,  but  it  is  b\ 
this  means  that  the  really  big  saving  has  been  made. 

The  labor  brotherhoods  are  opposed  to  the  big  trains.  The 
government  apparently  is  soon  going  to  take  control  of  the 
operation  of  the  railroads.  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
brotherhoods  it  will  be  highly  interesting  to  see  what  policy  the 
government  railroad  controller,  if  one  is  appointed,  will  adopt 
with   reference  to  increases   in  trainloads. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  COAL  SITUATION 

"T^HE  National  Coal  Association  by  its  secretary,  J.  D.  A. 
■*■  Morrow,  has  written  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  a  letter 
whicli  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  is  in  reply  to  the 
editorial,  entitled  "The  Coal  Situation — A  National  Men- 
ace," which  was  published  in  our  issue  for  November  ,-i0. 

The  impression  which  many  persons  have  been  given  by 
what  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  is  that  there  has  been 
an  actual  reduction  this  year  in  the  amount  of  coal  mined 
and  transported.  No  impression  could  be  more  erroneous. 
The  coal  production'of  1916  was  the  largest  up  to  that  time. 
Data  regarding  the  amount  of  coal  moved  by  the  railways 
are  available  for  the  months,  April  to  November.  1917,  in- 
clusive. In  those  eight  montlis  175,986  more  carloads,  or 
about  10,000,000  more  tons,  of  anthracite  were  moved  than 
in  the  same  months  of  1916,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent.  In 
the  same  months  925,691  more  carloads,  or  about  51,000 
more  tons,  of  bituminous  coal  were  moved  than  in  the  same 
months  of  1916,  an  increase  of  18  per  cent. 

Former!)-  large  amounts  of  coal  were  carried  by  vessels  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  coastwise  service,  and  running  be- 
tween the  .'Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  tlrrough  the  Panama 
canal.  Most  of  these  vessels  have  been  diverted  to  trans- 
oceanic service.  In  consequence,  not  only  have  the  railways 
had  to  meet  an  increase  in  the  output  of  coal,  but  they  also 
have  had  to  carry  vast  amounts  of  coal  which  formerly  were 
carried  by  water.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  unfairness  of 
Dr.  Garfield,  the  government  fuel  administrator,  and  other 
persons  who  attribute  the  present  coal  situation  to  the  short- 
age of  transportation  facilities,  that  they  always  talk  about 
the  alleged  "rar  shortage"  but  never  about  the  vessel  short- 
age. The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  coal  being  carried  by 
water  has  not  only  made  it  necessary  for  the  railways  to 
carry  more  tons  of  coal  than  formerly,  but  has  also  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  carry  it  a  greater  average  distance: 
for  the  sections  to  which  the  boats,  carried  the  most  coal — 
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the  Pacific  const,  tin.-  Northwest,  and  New  Englind — are  all 
relatively  remote  from  coal  mines.  This  increase  in  the 
tonnage  to  be  moved  and  in  the  distance  it  has  had  to  be 
inoved  have  imposed  a  double  burden  on  the  car  supply. 

And,  unfortunately,  neither  the  government  Fuel  Admin- 
istration nor  the  coal  producers  have  shown  the  inclination 
or  constructive  al)ility  which  they  should  have  shown  in 
lightening  the  burden  on  the  railways.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  "cross  hauling"  of  coal.  Instead  of  coal  being  consumed 
almost  entirely  in  the  territories  adjacent  to  the  mines  in 
which  it  is  produced  it  wanders  all  over  the  country  seek- 
ing its  markets.  West  Virginia  coal  often  passes  almost 
directly  through  the  great  Illinois  and  Indiana  iield  to  the 
Northwest,  and  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  coming  eastward 
meets  it  on  the  way.  Coal  from  the  Pittsburgh  field  passes 
directly  through  the  great  coal  mining  districts  farther  east 
on  its  way  to  New  England,  and  meets  coal  from  those  eastern 
fields  going  west. 

This  cross  hauling  of  coal  was  not  intolerable,  or  perhaps 
even  undesirable,  before  the  war.  It  has  become  intolerable 
since  we  entered  the  war  because  of  the  enormous  waste  of 
transportation  which  it  involves.  The  remedy  for  it  is  to 
restrict  the  movement  and  consumption  of  all  coal,  except 
special  kinds  needed  for  special  purposes,  to  the  immediate 
zones  within  which  it  is  produced.  A  large  saving  of  trans- 
portation and  increase  of  coal  production  could  be  secured 
in  this  way;  and  the  adoption  of  some  such  scheme  repeat- 
edly has  been  suggested;  but  those  who  should  have  adopted 
it  have  been  so  busy  "passing  the  buck"  to  the  railroads  that 
they  have  not  had  left  any  time,  energy  or  initiative  for  the 
adoption  of  needed  constructive  measures. 

In  addition,  the  abuse  of  cars  by  coal  shippers  and  con- 
signees, wliich  always  has  prevailed  widely,  has  continued. 
Senator  Pomcrcne  of  Ohio  recently  cited  an  example  which 
he  said  came  under  his  personal  observation.  This  was  the 
case  of  a  coal  dealer  in  Ohio  who  held  loaded  coal  cars  until 
they  accumulated  $400  in  demurrage,  in  order  that  he  might 
increase  by  $1600  his  profit  on  the  coal.  The  abuse  of  the 
reconsignmcnt  privilege  has  continued  to  be  flagrant.  And 
yet  in  the  face  of  all  such  facts  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  coal  producers  have  the  effrontery  to  continue  to  issue 
statements  and  make  speeches  charging  the  railroads  with 
almost  entire  responsibility   for  the  coal  situation! 

The  line  of  argument  adopted  by  Secretary  Morrow  in 
liis  letter  which  we  publish  elsewhere  is  typical  of  that  wliich 
has  been  taken  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation and  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Air.  Morrow  says: 
"The  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  show  that  the  coal  opera- 
tors have  furnished  the  nation  with  men  and  ecjuipment  at 
the  mines  to  produce  700,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
annually.  The  output  this  year  will  be  some  540,000,000 
tons.  It  is  true  that  fires,  floods,  accidents,  breakages  and 
labor  difficulties  have  caused  the  loss  of  some  coal  that  might 
have  been  mined,  but  the  official  figures  indicate  that  nearly 
100,000.000  tons  were  not  produced  because  of  transporta- 
tion difficulties." 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  and  find  what  they  actually  do  show.  They  are 
compiled,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  from  reports  made 
by  the  mine  operators  themselves.  The  weekly  reports  of 
the  Geological  Survey  give  the  total  amount  of  coal  produced; 
the  percentage  which  this  jiroduction  is  of  "full  time  output": 
the  percentage  of  failure  to  secure  "full  time  output"  due 
to  "car  shortage"  and  the  jicrcentages  of  failure  to  secure 
"full  t'me  output"  due  to  "labor  trouble  and  shortage," 
"mine  disability,"  and  all  otlier  causes.  We  have  prepared 
a  table  based  upon  these  reports  of  the  Geological  Survev 
for  twenty-two  consecutive  weeks  which  is  given  here- 
with. 

This  table  shows  tliat   in   ten   of  these  twentv-two  weeks 


a  larger  part  of  the  failure  to  secure  full  time  output  was 
attributed  to  other  causes  than  to  transportation  conditions^ 
The  mines  reporting  fell  short  of  full  time  output  during 
these  twenty-two  weeks  by  60,500,000  tons;  and  the  coal 
producers  themselves  attributed  52  per  cent  of  this  failure 
to  transportation  conditions,  and  48  per  cent  of  it  to  causes 
under  the  control  of  themselves,  if  of  anybody  I 

"Under  such  conditions,"  Mr.  Morrow  concludes,  "doesa't 
it  seem  rather  futile  and  absurd  to  talk  of  the  operators' 
failure  to  produce  some  millions  of  tons  of  coal?  What 
could  have  been  done  with  it,  when  the  roads  couldn't  trans- 
port what  actually  was  mined?"  The  answer  is  afforded 
by  the  statistics  given  in  our  table  which  demonstrate  that 
at  least  48  per  cent  of  the  failure  to  secure  "full  time  output" 
has  been  due,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  mine  operators 
them.selves,  to  their  own  failure  to  furnish  coal  for  trans- 
portation when  the  railways  were  ready  and  able  to  move 
it. 

One  of  the  significant  facts  disclosed  by  our  table  is  the 
tendency  of  coal  production  for  some  months  after  the  gov- 
ernment fi.xed  coal  prices.  Secretary  Baker's  letter  repudi- 
ating the  agreement  regarding  prices  made  by  Secretary  Lane 


Table  1 

Statement    of   Bituminous   Coal  Produced   and   Percentage     of    Full     Time 

Capacity  Output  Lost  Through  Causes  Within  Control  of  Producers 

and  Carriers  Resf>ccti:ely-      IVcekly  Figures,  July  7  to 

November  24,   Inclusive.    1917 


Week 

Tons 

ended 

produced 

J"ly  7 

2,466.000 

14 

3,049,000 

21 

3,140,000 

28 

5,844,000' 

-Aug.  4 

5.322,000' 

!1 

5,653.000' 

18 

6,141,000* 

25 

6,325,000* 

Sept.  1 

6,323,000* 

8 

5,744,000* 

15 

11,070,000* 

22 

10,377,978 

29 

10,916,113 

Oct.  6 

10,616,053 

13 

10,766,977 

20 

9,979,180 

27 

10,688,313 

Nov.  3 

10,802,841 

10 

11,116,356 

17 

11,325,202 

24 

11,232,922 

Dec.  I 

10,347,482 

Per  cent 

full  time 

output 

produced 

77.4 

76,5 

74.4 

76.0 

75.1 

73.8 

67.2 

74.2 

77.1 

79.8 

78.0 

71.9 

74.3 

74.2 

76.9 

65.8 

74.9 

75.4 

77.8 

75.3 

74.2 

73.9 


Percent        Tons  lost. 
Full    full  time  output      all 
time     lost,  ail  causes    causes, 
(100%)     except  car      in  control 
output         shortage 
12.6 


3,200,000 
4,000,000 
4,200,000 
7,700,000 
7,100,000 
7,660,000 
9,138,000 
8,524,000 
8,201,000 
7,198,000 
14,192,000 
14,460,000 
14,700,000 
14,300.000 
14,000,000 
15,170,000 
14,300,000 
14,320,000 
14,290,000 
15,000,000 
15,140,000 
14,000,000 


8.5 
9.0 
10.1 
10.0 
13.5 
22.2 
15.5 
12.6 
13.7 
12.2 
18.7 
14.9 
16.6 
10.1 
22.7 
10.3 
10.1 
6.9 
5.3 
5.6 


producers 

403,200 

351,000 

362,800 

785,700 

710,000 

957,580 

2,028,372 

1,321,028 

1,033,297 

986,130 

1,731,184 

2,704,000 

2,190,000 

2,373,800 

1.414,000 

3,443,000 

1,473,000 

1,446,000 

986,000 

795,000 

847,840 

910,000 


Tons  lost 

from 

R.  R. 

causes 

320,000 

600,000 

697,200 

1,070,300 

1,057,900 

1,049,420 

968,628 

877.972 

844,703 

467,870 

1,390,816 

1,359,240 

1,587,000 

1,315,600 

1,820,000 

1,744,550 

2.116,400 

2,076,400 

2,187,370 

2,910,000 

3,058,280 

2,744.000 


'Carloads   of  coal  niultiplicd  by   58. 


252,931       32,263,649 


and  the  coal  operators  was  made  public  on  July  4.  At  that 
time  the  production  of  coal  was  running  at  tlie  rate  of  77.4 
per  cent  of  "full  time  output."  The  percentage  of  "full  time 
output"  Ijeing  produced  immediately  began  to  decline  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  six  weeks,  until  in  the  week  ending 
.\ugust  18  it  was  only  67.2  per  cent.  Meantime  the  failure 
to  secure  "full  time  output"  due  to  causes  other  than  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  increased  from  12.6  per  cent  to  over 
22  per  cent.  The  railways  during  this  time  could  have 
iiandled  millions  of  tons  more  coal  than  was  produced,  -\gain, 
in  the  week  ending  October  20  the  output  secured  dropped  to 
65.8  per  cent  of  "full  time  output,"  and  the  output  lost  due  to 
causes  in  no  way  related  to  transportation  conditions  in- 
creased to  almost  2,5  per  cent.  In  this  period,  again,  the 
railways  could  have  hauled  millions  of  tons  more  tlian  were 
produced.  If  the  mine  operators  at  all  times  had  been  as 
well  prepared  to  produce  coal  as  they  contend,  by  implication, 
that  the  railways  should  have  been  to  transport  it,  tlie  amount 
of  coal  produced  and  transported  would  have  been  many 
millions  of  tons  greater  than  it  has  been. 

Whether,  under  all  the  conditions,  the  mines  could  have 
produced  and  the  railways  could  have  tran.sported  enough 
coal  to  meet  all  demands  is  very  questionable.     The  increase 
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in  the  demand  has  been  very  great;  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
so.  The  railways  and  the  coal  producers  will  not  increase 
the  output  by  continuing  to  "pass  the  buck"  to  each  other; 
but  they  can  increase  it  by  co-operating  in  an  effort  to  re- 
move the  various  formidable  obstacles  to  larger  production 
which  now  exist. 


T 


THE  WAR  AND  ENGINEERING  STUDENTS 

HE  instructions  issued  liy  I'rovost  Marshal  General 
Crowdcr  on  last  Saturday,  deferring  the  calling  of  stu- 
dents in  engineering  colleges  under  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
and  permitting  them  to  enter  the  engineer  enlisted  reserve 
corps  and  to  complete  their  education,  will  do  much  to  remove 
a  situation  which  was  rapidly  threatening  to  become  serious 
to  the  government  as  well  as  to  the  railways  and  other  agen- 
cies on  which  the  government  is  dependent  for  service.  Not 
only  have  large  numbers  of  recent  graduates  left  industrial 
work  to  enter  various  branches  of  military  or  naval  service 
through  voluntary  enlistment  or  conscription  but  the  present 
senior  classes  in  the  engineering  colleges  have  been  depleted 
to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  normal  number 
of  men  will  be  graduated  next  spring.  This  same  condition 
is  already  being  reflected  to  an  almost  equal  extent  in  the 
junior  or  1919  class,  and  is  also  being  felt  in  lower  classes. 
A  recent  survey  of  the  enrollment  in  about  60  of  the  leading 
engineering  schools  of  this  country  showed  a  reduction  of 
45  per  cent  in  the  number  of  seniors  and  of  30  per  cent  in 
juniors  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  there  has  been  a  further  and  particularly  heavy  exodus 
of  members  of  these  classes,  while  the  calling  of 
additional  men  under  the  provisions  of  the  selective  draft 
would  have  again  reduced  the  number  remaining  in  the  col- 
leges. Even  excluding  the  further  draft,  the  number  of 
graduates  available  for  the  government  and  for  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  next  spring  will  only  be  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  normal  clumber  and  the  same  condition  may  be 
expected  in  1919.  This  is  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
mand for  engineers  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Becoming  alarmed  at  the  results  which  would  inevitably 
follow  a  continuance  of  this  tendency,  several  of  the  leading 
national  engineering  societies  called  this  condition  to  the 
attention  of  the  government  a  few  days  ago  with  the  result 
indicated  above.  In  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  selective 
draft  law  to  place  every  man  where  he  will  be  of  the  most 
value  to  the  country,  similar  action  had  already  been  taken 
by  the  government,  with  reference  to  dental  and  medical 
students,  the  basis  for  action  in  these  cases  being  that  these 
men  are  more  valuable  to  the  country  in  their  professional 
capacities  after  completing  their  education  than  they  would 
be  as  privates  in  the  ranks  if  taken  before  the  completion  of 
their  college  courses. 

This  same  argument  applies  to  engineers.  In  no  previous 
war  have  engineers  played  as  important  a  part.  They  are 
being  employed  in  professional  capacities  in  larger  numbers 
than  in  any  previous  conflict.  The  same  tendency  is  present 
in  the  industries  working  on  government  business,  while  the 
unusual  demands  now  being  made  upon  the  railways  and 
other  industries  are  further  increasing  the  need  for  men  with 
engineering  training,  It  is  evident  that  both  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  conflict  and  in  the  period  of  recon- 
struction which  must  necessarily  follow  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  engineers  will  be  greatly  in  demand.  With  the  heavy 
wastage  which  must  inevitably  occur  in  Europe  and  with  the 
shutting  off  of  the  supply  of  engineers  from  the  colleges,  this 
country  was  threatening  to  deprive  itself  of  the  services  of 
a  class  of  men  which  it  will  sorely  need. 

The  railways  have  suffered  acutely  from  the  shortage  of 
engineers  during  the  past  year.  On  a  number  of  roads  con- 
tractors have  been  delayed  and  work  held  up  pending  the 
completion  of  plans  and  the  staking  out  of  the  projects.    On 


many  roads  supervision  of  improvement  work  has  been 
greatly  curtailed  with  all  the  detrimental  results  which  neces- 
sarily follow.  Conditions  have  been  aggravated  during  the 
last  few  weeks  by  the  enlistment  of  registered  men  who 
wished  to  get  into  various  branches  of  the  service  now  closed 
to  them.  As  a  result  the  engineering  department  on  many 
roads  and  particularly  in  the  valuation  work  has  been  threat- 
ened with  serious  disorganization.  While  the  action  of  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General  Crowder  will  have  only  partial  effect 
this  year,  the  precedent  thus  established  will  tend  to  con- 
.'ierve  the  engineering  resources  of  the  country  and  will  make 
available  for  the  railways  and  for  other  industries,  as  well 
as  for  the  government  itself,  the  ser\uccs  of  a  class  of  men 
seriously  needed. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Edited  by 
Edgar  Marburg,  secretary-treasurer,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Two  volumes.  Illustrated,  6  in.  by  9  in.  Part  1,  875 
pages.  Pan  2,  675  pages.  Bound  in  paper,  cloth  and  half  leather. 
Published  by  the  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price  per  volume,  paper 
$5,  cloth  $5.50,  half  leather  $6. 

These  two  volumes  contain  the  proceedings  of  the  twenti- 
eth annual  meeting  which  was  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
June  26-29,  1917.  In  Part  1,  451  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
rejxjrts  of  committees  and  to  the  discussion  of  these  reports. 
The  next  305  pages  contain  the  tentative  standards  of  the 
Society  for  a  wide  variety  of  materials  used  in  engineering 
work.  Part  2  contains  the  technical  papers,  29  in  number, 
which  were  presented  at  this  meeting  and  the  discussion  of 
them. 

'llie  proceedings  of  this  Society  are  unusually  well 
bound  and  printed  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  authentic 
information  regarding  materials  used  by  the  railways  and 
other  industries. 

P.ncychl'edia  of  Latin  America.  Edited  by  Marrion  Wilcox  and  George 
Edwin  Rines.  Size  7  in.  x  10  in.  887  pages,  illustrated  and  with  maps. 
Bound  in  buckram.  Published  by  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  Cor- 
ymration,   27  William  street.  New  York.     Price  $10. 

In  this  book  the  editors,  assisted  by  a  number  of  other 
authorities  and  members  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Americana 
staff,  have  gathered  together  seemingly  nearly  all  of  the  im- 
portant and  interesting  information  concerning  the  countries 
of  Latin  America. 

In  the  first  place  the  fact  that  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  so  many  characteristics  in  common  has  enabled 
them  to  devote  160  pages  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  Central  and  South  American  nations,  under  such  heads 
as  the  Latin-American  Civilization,  Education,  Labor, 
Property  Rights,  Commercial  Regulations,  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Expansion,  etc.,  including  also  32  well- written 
pages  by  Otto  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Latin  American  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  on  rail- 
way and  other  transportation.  The  major  part  of  the  book, 
namely,  over  500  pages,  is  devoted  to  the  various  Latin 
.\merican  countries  in  detail.  To  take  one  example,  the 
articles  on  .\rgentina  which  cover  over  70  pages  go  into  de- 
tail concerning  its  physiography,  its  population,  its  history, 
its  government  and  its  salient  industrial  and  commercial 
characteristics,  this  including  3  pages  which  enlarge  upon 
the  general  article  on  transportation  mentioned  above.  There 
is  also  another  important  section  of  the  book  which  deals 
with  the  leading  industries  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
and  contains  special  information  relative  to  the  commerce 
of  these  industries  in  general  and  in  detail.  To  take  one  or 
two  examples,  the  section  on  cattle  and  meat,  classified  by 
countries,  covers  20  pages,  that  on  tobacco  13  pages,  etc.  The 
book  is  of  special  interest  and  value  to  any  person  inter- 
ested in  South  and  Central  .\merica.  or  to  any  one  having 
to  do  in  any  way  with  the  commerce  and  trade  witli  the 
nations  to  vk-hich  it  relates. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


MR.  WARFIELD  REPLIES  TO  AN  EDITORIAL 

Baltimore,    Md. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  the  issue  of  your  paper  of  November  23  there  was  an 
editorial  of  apparent  slight  to  Samuel  Untennyer,  myself, 
or  both.  In  your  criticism  of  remarks  made  by  me  before 
the  convention  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association  re- 
cently held  in  Baltimore  your  editorial  attributes  to  Mr. 
Untermyer  the  autliorship  of  one  of  the  legal  opinions 
quoted  by  me  in  reference  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  fed- 
eral incorporation  of  the  railroads  without  the  unanimous 
vote  of  all  of  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  never  consulted  Mr.  Untermyer  on  this  subject,  nor 
have  I  seen  directly  or  indirectly  any  opinion  from  that 
gentleman  in  this  matter,  or  even  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  him.  So  far  as  I  know  Mr.  Untermyer  had  no  knowl- 
edge whatsoever  that  I  proposed  making  the  address  in 
question,  nor  did  he  know  my  views  on  the  subject. 

Therefore,  your  statement  was  a  gratuitous  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts,  all  of  which  you  could  have  ascertained 
had  you  taken  the  trouble  to  do  so.  The  legal  opinions 
from  \vhich  I  quoted  had  been  obtained  by  sources  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  when  it  was  heard  thai  I  intended  taking 
the  position  I  did  in  the  address  mentioned  they  were  volun'^ 
tarily  sent  to  me.  However,  I  was  requested  not  to  dis- 
close the  names  of  the  lawyers  giving  such  opinions.  But 
let  me  say  that  I  would  consider  any  legal  opinion  given 
by  Mr.  Untermyer  on  any  subject  as  having  great  weight, 
for  I  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  legal  ability  of  that 
gentleman.  S.  Davies  Warmeld. 

Tresident  Nalional  Association 

of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities. 

[The  Railway  Age  Gazette  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Unter- 
myer had  given  Mr.  Warfield  one  of  the  opinions  referred 
to.  It  merely  said  an  eminent  lawyer  holding  his  views 
might  give  such  an  opinion.  It  did  not  intend  "slight"  to 
either  Mr.  Untermyer  or  Mr.  Warfield.  It  has  high  regard 
for  both  of  them.  But  it  always  has  been  possible  for  us 
to  respect  men  and  at  the  same  time  dissent  from  the  views 
expressed  Iw  them. — Editor.] 


THE  COAL  SITUATION-A  NATIONAL  MENACE 

Washington.    D,    C. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  your  edition  of  November  30  you  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Coal  Situation— A  National  Menace," 
which  merits  a  word  in  reply.  The  editorial  is  an  attack  on 
the  Fuel  Administration,  the  coal  producers  of  the  United 
States  and  on  the  National  Coal  Association.  We  feel  cer- 
tain that  your  sense  of  fairness  would  hardly  have  let  you 
make  some  of  the  categorical  charges  you  do 'make  had  you 
Jirst  informed  yourself  of  the  true  conditions.  Kindly  per- 
mit us  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  that  we  think 
should  have  been  before  you. 

In  the  first  place  you  say  that  we  have  attacked  the  rail- 
roads. Not  at  all.  The  nation  finds  itself  short  of  coal  in 
time  of  war.  Official  records  show  that  the  lack  of  railroad 
cars  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  shortage.  We  have  merely 
called  attention  pul)licly  to  this  condition.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  is  the  quickest  way  to  remedy  the  shortage,  and 
that,  knowing  the  facts,  the  people  will  insist  that  effective 
measures  be  taken  immediately  to  relieve  an  intolerable 
situation. 

In  reciting  the  facts  we  have  carefully  avoided  "attacking" 
the  railroads.     In  our  statement  of  November  28,  to  which 


you  have  referred,  we  said  that  the  "National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation recognizes  that  the  railroads  are  congested  and 
crowded  with  freight  far  beyond  anything  ever  before  experi- 
enced by  tlicm.  *  *  *  Only  orders  establishing  the  preferen- 
tial movement  of  coal  by  the  railroads,  issued  at  once,  can 
correct  the  situation.  The  public  must  recognize  that  such 
orders  are  for  its  benefit,  and,  therefore,  must  support  the 
railroads  in  carrying  them  out." 

In  our  statement  of  November  23  relating  to  the  New 
England  situation,  we  said:  "The  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion realizes  the  plight  of  the  railroads  under  the  enormous 
burden  they  have  been  called  upon  to  bear  and  is  co-operat- 
ing syrnpathetically  with  railway  officials  in  an  effort  to  find 
a  solution  to  their  troubles  so  far  as  the  movement  of  fuel  is 
concerned." 

In  our  statement  of  November  19  stating  that  bituminous 
coal  production  had  been  reduced  approximately  2,000,000 
tons  during  the  preceding  week  by  car  shortage  and  con- 
gestion, we  .said:  "Curtailment  of  production  is  due  al- 
most wholly  to  the  inability  of  the  railroads  in  their  present 
congested  condition  to  supply  the  mines  with  an  adequate 
number  of  cars  for  loading.  The  National  Coal  Association 
IS  endeavoring  to  co-operate  with  railway  officials,  the  Fuel 
Administration  and  the  Priorities  Committee  in  finding  a 
remedy  for  the  situation." 
^  In  announcing  the  appointment  of  our  traffic  manager, 
November  13,  we  said:  "The  task  of  co-operating  with  the 
railroads  to  provide  sufficient  cars  for  the  loading  of  500,- 
000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  annually  has  been  delegated 
by  the  National  Coal  Association  to  John  Callahan,"  *  *  * 
and  "In  carrying  out  this  work  Mr.  Callahan  will  endeavor 
to  assist  the  various  governmental  agencies  involved,  and  the 
railroad  companies  in  meeting  the  transportation  demands 
of  the  coal   industry." 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  National  Coal  Association  to 
continue  to  state  facts  of  interest  to  the  public  in  connection 
with  coal  supply  and  reduction  from  time  to  time.  It  is  also 
our  mtention  to  continue  to  the  utmost  the  work  we  have 
already  begun  of  co-operating  with  the  railroads  in  meeting 
transportation  problems  relating  to  fuel. 

You  charge  the  National  Coal  Association  with  bein" 
founded  to  "produce  misinformation."  You  appear  to  have 
based  this  verdict  on  the  circumstance  that  the  Association 
stated  that  the  loss  of  coal  production  on  account  of  trans- 
portation deficiencies  in  the  week  ending  November  17  was 
2,000,000  tons.  We  admit  that  our  statement  was  ba=ed  on 
incomplete  reports,  but  the  conservatism  of  our  estimate  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  announcement  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  that  tlie  correct  figure  was  over  2  800  000 
tons.  ' 

We  have  been  equally-  conservative  in  other  statements 
Hence  we  have  uniformly  been  more  than  fair  to  the  rail- 
roads whenever  we  have  had  to  speak  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  coal  shortage.  Moreover,  if  we  influenced  the  Fuel 
Administrator  to  ask  for  priority  and  preference  for  coal 
shipments,  it  was  only  because  the  facts  we  presented  clearly 
indicated  the  need  of  just  such  action.  Since  the  chairman 
of  the  Priorities  Committee  has  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  grant  such  a  preference,  we  wonder  if  even  you  may  not 
have  at  least  a  suspicion  that  the  National  Coal  Association 
has  been  giving  out  facts  instead  of  "misinformation  " 

\ou  accuse  the  coal  operators  of  "want  of  diplomacy  and 
capacity  in  dealing  with  their  labor,"  etc.  What  of  the  rail 
roads?  We  wonder  if  you  have  forgotten  in  so  short  a  time 
the  Adamson  Law  and  the  events  that  led  up  to  its  pa-^sage 

\  ou  attempt  to  lay  upon  the  coal  operators  the  blame  for 
the  coal  shortage.  Here  again  we  wish  to  refer  you  to  the 
official  records  which  are  open  to  the  public.  The  reports 
of  tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  indicate  that  the  coal  operators  have  fii-- 
m.-^hed  the  nation  with  men  and  equipment  at  the  mine^  to 
produce  700,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  annually     The 
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output  this  year  will  be  some  540,000,000  tons.  It  is  true 
that  fires,  floods,  accidents,  breakages  and  labor  difficulties 
have  caused  the  loss  of  some  coal  that  might  have  been 
mined,  but  the  official  figures  indicate  that  very  nearly 
100,000,000  tons  were  not  produced  because  of  transporta- 
tion deficiencies.  Under  such  conditions  doesn't  it  seem 
rather  futile  and  absurd  to  talk  of  tlie  operators'  "failure  to 
produce  some  millions  of  tons  of  coal"?  What  could  have 
been  done  with  it,  when  the  roads  couldn't  transport  what 
actually  was  mined? 

National  Coal  Association, 
J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Secretary. 


MR.  KRUTTSCHNITT  ON  THE  RATE  OF 
DEPRECIATION 

W'asiii.ngton.    D.    C. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

On  page  1037  of  your  number  of  December  7,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  appears,  in  an  article  on  "Depreciation" 
written  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Hand: 

"Presuming  the  average  life  of  ties  to  be  10  years,  for 
example,  the  combined  life  remaining  unexpired  in  each 
series  of  that  number  will,  upon  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
be  the  quotient  of  9  plus  1,  or  of  10  plus  0,  divided  by  2; 
and  depreciation  will  amount  to  SO  per  cent  of  cost,  less 
the  value  of  scrap  material  recovered.  The  salvage  of  ties 
is  a  negative  quantity." 

The  theory  implied  in  the  above,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
that  of  the  Division  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  is  erroneous,  and  would  result,  if  not  refuted, 
in  unjustly  depriving  shareholders  of  $552,795,200  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  being  half 
the  estimated  present  reproduction  cost  of  the  ties  in 
394,944  miles  of  tracks  of  all  kinds.  The  error  lies  in 
confusing  the  maximum  life  of  a  single  tie  with  the  average 
life  of  a  number  of  ties,  and  in  ignoring  the  effect  of  re- 
placements. If  one  tie  has  a  maximum  life  of  ten  years — ■ 
not  an  average  life,  as  one  tie  cannot  have  an  average  life 
— the  average  life  in  an  aggregation  of  such  ties,  of  various 
ages,  ranging  from  ten  to  zero,  as  assumed  in  the  example, 
is  10  plus  0  or  9  plus  1,  divided  by  2,  or  5;  but  if  the 
average  life  of  an  aggregation  of  ties  is  ten  years,  the  lives 
of  the  individual  ties  will  range  from  zero  to  perhaps  as 
much  as  20  years,  because  the  meaning  of  average  implies 
various  lengths  of  life  bound  together  by  the  law  that  the 
sum  of  the  lives  of  all  individuals  divided  by  the  number 
shall  equal  ten.  A  picture  of  the  life-expectancies  of  a 
group  of  ten  ties  will  resemble  this  series: 

Life    Expectancy 

■4  3         3  /  9  II  13  15  17  19'.4     years 

Condition  per  cent  of  each   tie  in  terms  of  Average  Life — 10  years — thus; 

5     30     SO    70     90  110  130   150  170  195  pev  cent  of  ten.    Aggregate  =  1000 

Average  condition  per  cent  of  group: 
lOOP 

=   lOO  per  cent  of  10,  or  10  years 

10 
Condition  per  cent  of  each  tie  in  terms  of  Maximum  Life — 20  years — thus: 
2.5     15     25     35     45     55     65     75     85     97.5  per  cent  of  20.    Aggregate  =  500 
Average  condition  per  cent  of  group;  ' 

5oo 

=  50  per  cent  of  20,  or  10  years 

10 

In  other  words,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  100  per  cent 
of  10  is  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  20,  as  it  should  be.  The 
paragraph  cjuoted  should  therefore  read: 

"Presuming  the  average  life  of  ties  to  be  ten  years,  for 
example,  the  combined  life  remaining  unexpired  in  each 
series  of  that  number  will,  upon  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
be  the  quotient  of  19  plus  1,  or  20  plus  0  divided  by  2,  and 
depreciation  will  be  zero." 

In  other  words,  the  average  life  of  a  number  of  ties  of  vari- 
ous ages  can  be  ten,  only  if  the  lives  of  individual  ties  range 
from  0  to  20,  and  the  lives  can  range  from  0  to  20  only  if 


lies  are  currently  renewed  as  their  lives  end,  for  otherwise 
the  ages  of  all  would  be  the  same.  The  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing two  questions  should  make  the  matter  clear: 

Question  1.     What  kind  of  ties  are  used  in  construction 

and  repairs  by  the R.  R. ?  .Answer:  Ties  whose  lives 

range  from  zero  to  as  much  as  20  years,  but  which  under 
our  traffic  and  climatic  conditions  will  last  on  the  average 
10  years. 

Question  2.     \\'hat  kind  of  ties  will  be  found  in  the  track 

of   the —  R.  R.,   which  makes   renewals   currently    as 

the  necessity  therefor  becomes  apparent?  Answer:  Ties 
whose  lives  range  from  zero  to  20  years,  but  which  under 
our  traffic  and  climatic  conditions  last  on  the  average  10 
years. 

As  the  answers  are  identical,  the  average  life  of  ties  as 
found  at  any  time  in  a  properly  maintained  track  is  the  aver- 
age life  of  the  class  of  ties  used. 

J.  Kruttschnitt, 

Chairman    Southern   Pacific   Company. 


PERISHABLE  TERMINALS 

Washington.    D.    C. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Time  was  when  demurrage  officers  asked  the  question, 
"What  is  the  test  of  a  car  shortage — the  shipper's  demands 
or  the  market's  needs  ?"  In  so  far  as  concerns  the  perish- 
able products  of  the  country  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Perishables  must  move  to  market  when  they  are 
ready  to  harvest.  Not  always  is  the  market  prepared  to 
aljsorb  them  on  arrival.  They  must  be  stored  pending  the 
readiness  of  the  market  to  absorb  them;  else  there  will  be 
financial  loss  to  the  producer,  and  possibly  waste  of  food- 
stuffs. 

Cars  are  not  the  places  where  they  should  be  stored.  But 
tliey  will  have  to  continue  to  be  stored  in  cars  until  other 
storage  space  is  available.  It  has  for  some  time  been  evi- 
dent to  close  students  of  the  problems  of  intra-city  distribu- 
tion of  foodstuffs  that  other  storage  space  ought  to  be 
])rovided  in  each  city  in  connection  with  joint  wholesale 
])erishable  terminals  to  which  all  the  rail  carriers  serving 
a  given  city  shall  have  access  on  equal  terms.  The  leading 
part  which  the  railroads  are  called  upon  to  take  in  bringing 
about  conditions  of  this  kind  is  to  merge  their  competitive 
activities  with  respect  to  terminal  delivery,  and  to  agree  to 
use  a  common  ne.utral  terminal. 

Until  that  point  is  reached  in  the  provisioning  of  our 
large  cities,  little  headway  will  be  made  in  securing  by  moral 
suasion  the  co-operation  of  shippers  and  receivers  in  the 
more  efficient  use  of  cars  by  releasing  them  promptly  at 
terminal  markets.  A  perishable  terminal  equipjied  with 
ample  storage  space,  common  and  cold,  will  permit  cars  to 
be  unloaded  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  market,  and  to  be 
returned  to  points  of  production. 

It  is  idle  to  assert  that  present  conditions  will  disappear 
with  the  close  of  the  war.  The  war  has  merely  accentuated 
and  made  very  general  difficulties  hitherto  sporadic,  but  for 
some  time  clearly  on  the  increase.  It  has  brought  suddenly 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  country  the  urgent  need  of 
changing  some  of  our  transportation  and  marketing  practices 
to  conform  to  changed  economic  conditions. 

Transportation  men  seek  higher  demurrage  rates  to  force 
the  release  of  cars,  but  proper  distinction  is  not  made  be- 
tween perishable  and  nonperishable  commodities.  The 
arguments  against  increased  demurrage  charges  by  shippers 
of  nonperishable  commodities  have  not  been  veri'  convincing, 
nor,  in  the  long  run,  would  any  demurrage  charge,  however 
drastic,  be  a  serious  handicap  to  nonperishable  traffic. 

Perishable  commodities,  on  the  other  hand,  especially 
those  moving  under  refrigeration,  present  a  case  quite  dif- 
ferent, especially  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  their  concen- 
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tration  at  one  central  point  for  the  purpose, of  wholesale 
marketing.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  concessions  in  the 
matter  of  free  time  and  use  of  cars  granted  in  the  past  by 
individual  railroads  in  an  effort  to  monopolize  the  perish- 
able traffic  of  certain  cities.  Criticism  now  of  practices  not 
then  improper  is  neither  in  order  nor  helpful.  Doubtless, 
had  transportation  officials  then  been  able  to  foresee  the 
results  now  of  their  concessions,  the  present  problem  would 
be  different  and  less  difficult. 

It  does  not  appear  that  present  demurrage  rates,  consid- 
ering the  country  as  a  whole,  are  a  handicap  to  perishable 
commerce.  Nor  do  they  force  the  release  of  refrigerator 
cars.  To  impose  a  rate  that  in  all  cases  would  force  the  im- 
mediate release  of  cars  without  providing  other  storage 
space  would  be  uneconomic. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  co- 
o|ii'rated  with  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  the  past  year 
by  continually  urging  receivers  of  perishable  commodities 
to  unload  and  release  cars  promptly.  As  cold  weather  ap- 
proached, shippers  in  the  West  pleaded  for  refrigerator  cars 
to  save  apples  and  potatoes  from  freezing.  The  railroads, 
unable  to  fill  orders  for  cars,  at  the  same  time  begged  the 
department  to  use  its  influence  to  secure  the  release  of  thou- 
sands of  cars  held  in  eastern  markets  under  load.  Slow- 
progress  was  made,  and  the  department's  marketing  ex- 
perts at  that  particular  time  could  detect  no  indication  that 
receivers  were  holding  cars  under  load  for  the  purpose  of 
manipulating  prices. 

The  markets  simply  were  saturated  and  lacking  in  tem- 
porary storage  space.  To  have  forced  the  accumulated 
products  on  the  market  would  have  meant  loss  to  producers 
and  distributors  and  waste  of  foodstuffs. 

The  department,  through  the  columns  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  desires  to  present  this  problem  to  the  transportation 
officers  of  the  entire  country  and  to  solicit  their  co-operation 
in  making  an  early  beginning  of  its  .solution. 

G.  C.  White, 

Specialist   in   ChnrRe  of  Transportation.  Bureau  of  Markets. 
U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  COMMISSION 

New  .^LiiANv,   Irui. 

Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  view  of  the  recent  utterances  of  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
relative  to  the  need  of  a  reorganization  of  the  present  meth- 
ods of  controlling  transportation  companies  and  the  national 
interest  which  his  remarks  have  apparently  occasioned,  I  am 
sending  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter,  which,  with  one  or 
two  minor  changes  and  additions,  is  the  same  as  one  mailed 
vou  early  this  year,  and  which  you  published  under  Letters 
to  the  Editor  in  the  issue  of  March  2,  1917. 

In  that  letter  I  suggested  that  the  President  should  ap- 
point to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  one  represen- 
tative of  the  people  from  each  of  five  districts,  and  that  the 
transportation  companies  should  select  another  representative 
from  each  district,  the  10  members  thus  chosen  to  select  a 
chairman,  all  to  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  the  powers  of  this  body  .should  be 
almost  plenary  over  all  common  carriers  of  any  kind  that 
originate  freight  or  passenger  traffic  in  interstate  business, 
whether  they  operate  wholly  or  partly  in  any  one  state,  and 
that  their  decisions  should  be  subject  only  to  adverse  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
confusion  and  injustice  that  now  exist  on  account  of  the 
acts  of  various  state  and  civic  bodies,  they  should  be  elim- 
inated or  made  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inter- 
state body.  But,  in  order  that  each  state  may  have  its  in- 
dividual needs  taken  care  of,  the  governor  of  each  state 
should  appoint  a  representative  of  his  state  before  the  inter- 
state body,  such  appointment  being  subjected  to  ratification 


by  the  governing  or  legislative  body  of  that  state,  and  such 
appointees  forming,  perhaps,  a  lower  body  of  the  interstate 
body. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Vanderlip's  statement,  he  says  in  part, 
"Upon  the  central  board  I  would  put  representatives  of  the 
government,  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, representatives  of  labor,  and  representatives  of  the 
public,  the  investor."  The  representation  of  labor  on  such 
a  board  is  an  excellent  idea,  ])ut  would  it  lie  fair  not  to 
include  representation  of  the  transportation  c(;mpanies  them- 
selves; since,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  points  out,  the  pub- 
lic, or  investor,  as  used  in  Mr.  Vanderlip's  suggestion  in- 
cludes the  direct  and  indirect  interest  of  half  of  the  nation; 
and  therefore  could  not  be  easily  considered  as  having  direct 
reference  to  the  incorporated  bodies  actually  operating  trans- 
jjortation  facilities.  Such  corporations  would  naturally  have 
more  knowledge  of  their  needs  and  requirements  than  any 
one  not  directly  interested. 

And  may  I  ask,  why  it  appears  necessary  to  distinguisli 
between  the  government,  which  is  the  servant  of  the  public, 
and  the  public;  or  between  the  government  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  is  apparently  a  part  of 
the  government? 

And  does  it  not  appear  that  the  addition  of  another  gov- 
erning body  would  prove  superfluous  and  burdensome,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  by 
simplifying  instead  of  adding  to  the  methods  now  used  to 
attain  that  end? 

Would  you  not,  therefore,  consider  that  the  solution  of 
the  jjroljkm  lies  somewhere  between  the  plan  suggested  by 
Mr.  Vanderli[)  and  the  plan  outlined  in  the  letter  above 
referred  to? 

C.  E.  Newell. 


THE  UPPER  BERTH  PROBLEM 

San    Francisco.    Cal. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

May  I  say  a  word  for  the  Pullman  Company  in  connec- 
tion with  the  letter  reproduced  on  page  679  of  your  issue  of 
October  19,  1917?  I,  too,  have  been  traveling  in  Pullman 
cars  for  a  great  many  years,  and  therefore  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  accommodations  provided  in  upper  and  lower  births 
and  compartments  and  drawnng  rooms.  As  I  see  it,  the 
Pullman  Company  is  improving  its  accommodations  for  the 
traveling  pul)lic,  the  same  as  railway  equipment,  motor  cars, 
liuilding  operations,  and  all  other  things  in  this  human  exist- 
ence improve  as  time  goes  by.  If  this  is  a  fact,  then  "a 
Pullman  friend"  surely  must  have  noticed  that  in  all  late 
pattern  Pullman  cars  a  small  electric  light  partly  concealed 
is  provided  at  both  ends  of  the  aisles  in  open  cars,  but  in 
^uch  way  that  passengers  will  not  be  annoyed  by  these  lights 
after  they  retire. 

Another  point  is  the  fact  that  the  Pullman  Company  un- 
doubtedly has  issued  instructions  to  its  conductors  and  por- 
ters regarding  the  switching  off  of  lights  after  specified 
iiours.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  satisfy  all  passen- 
gers who  travel  in  Pullman  cars,  since  many  of  them  wish 
to  retire  early,  while  others  desire  to  remain  up  more  than 
half  the  night.  In  view  of  this  I  think  most  observing  trav- 
elers v.-ill  admit  that  the  Pullman  Company  and  its  repre- 
sentatives do  everything  they  possibly  can  to  satisfy  the 
greatest  number  of  passengers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  upper  berths  are  now 
sold  for  less  than  is  charged  for  lower  berths  is  a  clear  in- 
dication that  they  are  not  regarded  as  desirable  as  the  lower 
berths,  although  we  all  admit  that  the  neds  of  the  upper 
berths  are  more  comfortable  than  in  the  lower  berths  when 
once  vou  get  undressed  and  under  the  covers. 

G.  H.  Corse,  Jr. 

ForctRn   Passenger   Acent,   Union    Pacific   System. 


The  British  Railways  Under  Government  Control 

Many  of  the  Railway  Problems  Great  Britain  Has  Solved 
Were     Like    Those    We    Are    Now    Trying    to    Solve 

By  F.  A.  McKeniiie 


THE  following  account  of  the  operation  of  the  British 
railways  under  the  control  of  the  government  during 
war  times  is  especially  interesting  at  this  time  when 
President  Wilson  has  recommended  a  similar  policy  for  the 
operation  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States; 

British  railways  have  played  a  great  and  splendid  part  in 
the  war.  Working  with  depleted  staffs  under  war  conditions, 
they  have  enabled  England  to  move  millions  of  men  and  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  munitions  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and  with 
an  entire  absence  of  confusion.  They  have  met  to  the  full 
every  demand.  They  have  sent  their  trained  workers  to  the 
colors  by  the  many  score  of  thousands.  They  have  torn  up 
their  lines  and  given  their  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  for 
the  service  of  the  army  in  France.  Sinking  ancient  rivalries, 
they  have  come  together,  working  as  one  for  the  common 
good.  The  government  took  control  of  the  lines  when  hos- 
tilities began,  but  government  control  merely  provided  the 
agency  through  which  the  railway  men  themselves  rallied  to 
employ  their  resources  as  an  effective  instrument  of  war. 

Commercial  vs.  War  Railroads 

The  British  and  German  railway  organizations  before  the 
war  presented  a  striking  contrast.  German  railways  were 
almost  wholly  state  owned.  Many  of  them  were  built  pri- 
marily for  purposes  not  of  commerce,  but  of  strategy. 

The  British  railways  were  privately  owned  and  were  built 
solely  for  commercial  purposes.  The  control  of  the  principal 
lines  was  divided  among  forty  companies.  These  maintained 
only  a  minimum  of  co-operation  among  themselves,  and 
wherever  they  ran  through  the  same  territory  there  was  keen 
rivalry.  British  lines  were  laid,  the  size  of  railway  carriages 
and  goods  trucks  decided  and  the  staffs  selected  solely  for  the 
ordinary  work  of  peace  time. 

One  thing,  however,  had  been  done,  a  thing  that  was  to 
prove  of  vital  importance  when  war  broke  out.  In  1871,  fol- 
lowing the  Franco-Prussian  conflict,  the  British  government 
took  power  by  act  of  Parliament  to  acquire  by  royal  procla- 
mation any  or  all  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
time  of  war.  A  committee  of  railway  managers  was  already 
in  existence  to  deal  with  such  a  situation.  This  body,  known 
first  as  the  War  Railway  Council  and  afterward  as  the  Rail- 
way Executive  Committee,  was  to  act  as  a  central  organiza- 
tion, to  give  instructions  and  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of 
the  different  railways  in  war  time.  Working  in  co-operation 
with  it  was  the  Engineer  and  Railway  Staff  Corps — a  volun- 
teer organization  of  railway  workers  whose  purpose  was  to 
develop  schemes,  methods  and  personnel  for  the  War  Rail- 
way Service.  It  was  composed  of  general  managers  of  the 
leading  railways,  leading  contractors,  engineers  and  other 
railway  men. 

Month  by  month  and  year  by  year  the  Staff  Corps  worked 
out  schemes  for  the  utilization  of  our  lines  under  any  con- 
tingency. It  planned  how  to  carry  out  great  movements  of 
troops  from  one  part  to  the  other.  Few,  if  any,  then  con- 
templated more  than  handling  bodies  of  men  running  into  a 
total  figure  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand.  When, 
later,  the  needs  of  the  war  raised  the  total  to  ten  times  the  old 
maximum  the  plans  proved  to  have  been  so  soundly  laid  that 
the  greater  demands  were  easily  met. 

The  Mf.^ning  of  Government  Control 
The  Railway  Executive  Committee  and  the  Railway  Staff 
Corps,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Director  General  of 


Military  Transport,  gradually  completed,  during  the  years 
preceding  the  war,  their  plans  of  operation.  These  covered 
more  especially  the  movements  of  a  British  expeditionary 
force  to  its  embarkation  port,  the  quick  concentration  of  men 
at  any  point  to  repel  an  invading  army,  and  the  evacuation  of 
invaded  districts.  By  1912  all  was  in  readiness.  Every 
railway  manager  had  in  his  safe  a  confidential,  sealed,  un- 
opened document,  detailing  a  scheme  of  mobilization.  In  it 
he  was  told  exactly  what  to  do,  the  trains  to  be  moved,  their 
starting  points  and  destinations,  and  the  entire  schedule  of 
running,  if  war  came.  So  far  as  the  operation  of  our  rail- 
ways was  concerned  England  was  prepared. 

On  the  same  day  that  war  was  declared  (August  4,  1914) 
the  railways  of  England,  Wales  and  Scotland — not  Ireland — 
were  taken  over  by  the  goverimient.  The  managers  opened 
their  sealed  instructions  and  proceeded  to  carry  them  out.  It 
had  been  provided  in  the  act  of  1871  that  full  compensation 
should  be  paid  to  the  owners  for  any  loss  incurred.  The 
government,  however,  did  not  at  the  beginning  announce  any 
terms  with  the  companies.  This  was  left  for  a  later  date. 
Government  control,  it  is  important  to  note,  did  not  mean 
government  ownership.  The  lines  remained  the  property  of 
the  companies.  They  retained  the  management  of  their  own 
concerns,  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  the  whole  machinery  of  administration  went  on  as 
before.  The  sole  purpose  at  the  begiiming  was  to  facilitate 
the  movements  of  troops.  But  as  the  war  developed,  as 
economy  became  more  and  more  essential,  the  scope  of  the 
Railway  Executive  Committee,  now  in  supreme  control,  be- 
came greatly  extended. 

The  official  chairman  of  the  Railway  Executive  Committee 
was  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  real  presid- 
ing chief  was  the  acting  chairman.  Working  in  co-operation 
with  the  acting  chairman  were  12  general  managers  of  lead- 
ing British  lines.  Under  the  central  body  were  groups  of 
committees,  each  made  up  of  railway  experts.  The  War 
Office  and  the  Director  General  of  Transport  were  in  touch 
with  the  Central  Committee.  There  was  a  constant  inter- 
change of  ideas,  but  from  the  beginning  there  was  no  attempt 
to  supersede  the  railway  men  in  carrying  out  their  work. 

The  main  plans  of  the  war  policy  of  the  railways  had,  of 
course,  to  be  approved  by  the  government,  and  announce- 
ments were  made  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  But  the  plan  uniformly  adopted  was  for  the 
authorities  to  tell  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  what  had 
to  be  done  and  then  to  leave  it  to  plan  the  details  of  how  the 
work  should  be  completed.  In  other  words,  the  experts  were 
allowed  to  carry  out  their  own  work  in  their  own  way,  so  far 
as  was  possible,  under  war  time  conditions.  And  they  got  the 
thing  done. 

Seventy-three  Trains  in  Fourteen  Hours 
The  first  task  before  the  committee  was  one  calculated  to 
tax  its  resources  to  the  full.  The  Territorials — the  volunteer 
forces  of  the  United  Kingdom — had  been  called  to  the  colors 
and  had  to  be  distributed  to  their  training  grounds  and  their 
defence  areas  all  over  the  countr}'.  Simultaneously  the  Expe- 
peditionary  Force,  numbering  120,000  men,  with  a  vast 
amount  of  material  of  war,  had  to  be  transported  in  a  mini- 
mum of  time  to  Southampton — the  port  of  embarkation  for 
France. 

The  government  gave  the  railways  a  time  limit  of  60  hours 
to  make  ready  for  despatch  to  Southampton  350  trains  of 
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about  oO  vehicles  each.  In  addition,  close  on  1,'200  other 
trains  were  necessary  for  conveying  the  equipment,  munitions 
and  food  supplies  of  the  forces.  There  were  about  60,000 
horses  to  be  carried — seven  to  a  truck;  there  were  5,000  tons 
of  baggage  and  6,000  vehicles.  Sir  Herbert  Walker,  over 
whose  system — the  London  &  Southwestern  Railway — the 
trains  had  to  travel  to  Southampton,  described  what  was  done 
in  a  speech  shortly  afterward  at  the  American  Luncheon 
Club  in  London.  He  told  of  the  government  time  limit  of  60 
hours : 

We  "delivered  the  goods,"  as  you  Americans  would  say,  in 
48  hours.  At  Southampton,  for  practically  every  day  of  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  war,  we  handled  during  a  period  of  14 
hours  no  fewer  than  73  of  these  trains,  including  the  running 
of  them  to  the  boat  side  and  the  unloading  of  the  full  equip- 
ment of  guns,  ammunition  and  horses. 

The  trains  arrived  at  intervals  averaging  12  minutes.  It 
was  a  matter  of  special  pride  to  all  the  railway  men  con- 
cerned— and  we  general  managers  give  credit  for  the  feat  to 
the  efficiency  of  our  disciplined  staffs — that  practically  every 
train  witliout  exception  came  in  on  sclieduled  time.  Some  of 
them  came  from  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom — Wales  and  the 
north  of  Scotland. 

Among  the  audience  on  that  occasion  was  Mr.  (afterward 
Lieutenant  Colonel)  H.  W.  Thornton,  general  manager  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  a  distinguished  American  railway 
organizer,  who  had  come  to  England  from  the  United  States. 
He  said  that  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  great  transportation 
achievements  went  there  was  no  event  in  railway  history  to 
compare  with  what  the  British  lines  had  accomplished  in  that 
month  of  August,  1914.  Certainly  in  America,  the  land  of 
"big  stunts,"  there  had  never  been  anything  like  it.  It  may 
be  added  that  this  rapid  transportation  of  the  troops  to 
Southampton  was  only  possible  because  the  docks  there  had 
been  carefully  planned  by  the  railway  company  for  the 
handling  of  large  masses  of  men  and  quantities  of  material. 
The  trains  conveying  the  troops  and  freight  were  run  right 
down  to  one  of  the  berthing  stations;  they  were  emptied  there 
with  the  greatest  expedition  and  at  once  sent  back.  Each  train 
had  a  permanently  displayed  index  number  on  it,  by  which  it 
was  known  throughout  its  journeys;  its  exact  time  of  arrival 
and  departure  at  each  place  was  scheduled,  and  the  schedule 
had  to  be  kept. 

Under  the  terms  on  which  the  railways  were  taken  over  for 
the  period  of  the  war  the  government  guaranteed  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  railways  that  their  net  revenue  should  be  the 
same  as  in  1913,  except  when  the  net  receipts  for  the  first 
half  of  1914  were  less  than  the  first  half  of  1913;  in  that  case 
the  sum  payable  was  to  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  entire  government  traffic — men  and  freight — was  to  be 
carried  without  any  direct  charge  being  made  for  it  or  any 
accounts  rendered.  This  plan  was  considered  satisfactory 
by  both  sides.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  had  been  a 
reduction  of  earnings  in  the  first  half  of  1914  over  the  previ- 
ous half  year,  and  companies  were  contemplating  a  still 
further  reduction.  The  interests  of  their  shareholders  being 
assured,  they  were  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
economical  and  efficient  distribution,  quite  apart  from  the 
usual  financial  problems.  Tlie  one  weak  side  of  this  agree- 
ment was  that  it  made  no  allowance  to  cover  increased  inter- 
est payments  on  account  of  new  investments  and  new  capital 
expenditure  since  the  war  began.  This  point  was  afterward 
met  by  an  arrangement  that  the  government  should  pay  in- 
terest at  4  per  cent,  on  all  new  capital  invested  by  the  rail- 
ways since  August  4,  1914,  on  new  lines,  branches,  terminals, 
equipment  or  other  facilities  cut  into  use  since  fanuary  1, 
1913. 

The  conclusion  of  the  financial  agreement  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  companies  automatically  brought  about  a 
great  economy  in  tlie  system  of  railway  accounts.  Hundreds 
of  clerks  had  been  employed  at  the  Railway  Clearing  House 


at  Euston,  London,  in  dissecting  payments  covering  different 
lines,  so  that  each  line  should  have  its  proper  share.  This- 
work  was  no  longer  required.  The  vast  amount  of  competi- 
tion maintained  before  the  war  for  traffic  at  once  ceased. 
British  railways,  particularly  those  competing  with  others  for 
the  business  of  particular  towns,  had  maintained  staffs  of 
canvassers  not  only  for  freight  but  even  for  passenger  traffic. 
All  the  great  companies  had  extensive  publicit}'  departments, 
which  by  posters,  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles  sought  ta 
bring  home  to  people  generally  the  attractions  of  their  lines. 
In  the  years  before  the  war  this  publicity  had  tended  to  grow 
more  and  more  elaborate  and  more  and  more  costly.  Now  it 
was  swept  away  at  a  stroke.  The  weekly  traffic  returns  of  the 
different  lines  were  no  longer  required  and  so  ceased  to  be 
published. 

The  reports  of  the  companies  were  cut  down  to  a  bare 
minimum,  and  in  many  cases  even  these  reduced  reports  were 
not  sent  to  the  shareholders  unless  they  specially  asked  for 
them.  The  tickets  issued  by  various  companies  for  the  same 
points  were  made  for  a  time  available  by  the  trains  of  any 
railway  running  between  the  points  to  which  the  tickets  were 
issued.    This  concession  was  shortly  afterward  withdrawn. 

The  great  strain  of  the  despatch  of  the  first  expeditionary 
force  passed,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  railways  would 
be  faced  by  a  double  problem.  They  would  all  the  time  have 
a  vast  amount  of  military  traffic  to  handle — the  transference 
of  troops,  the  carriage  of  munitions,  the  assembling  of  differ- 
ent sections  of  war  material.  Simultaneously  with  this  great 
increase  of  work,  they  had  a  very  serious  reduction  of  staff. 
A  number  of  railway  men  had  been  called  up  at  once  as 
army  reservists  and  territorials,  while  many  others  volun- 
teered to  join  the  colors.  It  was  estimated  a  few  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  that  66,000  men,  out  of  a  total  of 
643,135,  had  joined  the  army.  This  figure  rapidly  grew, 
until  at  the  end  of  1916  nearly  150,000  men  had  been  re- 
leased by  the  railways  for  war  duty — close  on  to  SO  per  cent, 
of  the  men  of  military  age.  This  shortage  of  labor  quickly 
grew  into  one  of  the  most  serious  issues.  The  companies  had 
no  desire  to  keep  back  recruits  from  the  army,  but  they 
realized  that  it  was  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
that  the  railways  should  be  maintained  in  an  efficient  manner 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  any  military  demands  which  might 
be  placed  on  them.  The  King,  in  a  message  to  the  skilled 
workers  in  the  shipbuilding  and  armament  firms,  emphasized 
this  latter  point  in  words  that  applied  equally  to  railway 
workers:  "His  Majesty  greatly  admires  that  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism which  arouses  in  them  (the  skilled  workmen)  tlie  desire 
to  enlist  and  fight  at  the  front,  but  His  Majesty  wishes  to 
remind  them  that  by  work  that  the}-  alone  can  most  success- 
fully carry  out  they  are  assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
equally  with  their  comrades  serving  by  land  or  sea." 

At  the  time  of  the  outl)rcak  of  war  the  railway  companies 
and  the  men's  union.? — the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen 
and  the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
Firemen — were  engaged  in  a  controversy  on  the  question  of 
wages.  A  railway  conciliation  scheme  drafted  by  a  Royal 
Commission  had  come  into  operation  early  in  1912.  This 
was  to  continue  until  November  6,  1914,  but  either  side  could 
terminate  it  on  or  after  that  date  by  twelve  months'  notice. 
The  men  had  given  notice  in  November,  1913,  to  withdraw; 
they  wanted  the  conditions  revised.  When  war  broke  out  the 
negotiations  between  boUi  sides  were  in  a  very  forward  state. 
A  temporary  arrangement  was  arrived  at  in  October,  1914,  by 
which  the  conciliation  scheme  was  to  be  continued,  but  to 
be  terminable  by  either  side  at  six  weeks'  notice.  Many  rail- 
way employes  were  convinced  that  since  the  government  was 
now  virtually  in  control  of  their  lines  their  demands  for  in- 
creased wages  should  be  met.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  had  made  it  obvious,  after  a  time,  that  something  must 
be  done.  The  railway  companies  felt  that,  from  their  point 
of  view,  any  rise  in  wages,  even  though  wholly  or  mainly 
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made  by  the  government,  might  have  the  serious  result  of  put- 
ting on  them  a  heavy  burden  to  be  borne  after  the  war  and 
after  private  ownership  was  resumed.  It  is  always  difficult 
to  reduce  wages,  whatever  the  conditions  may  have  been 
under  which  they  are  raised. 

On  February  13,  1915,  terms  of  settlement  were  arranged. 
A  weekly  bonus  was  to  be  paid  to  all  wage-earning  employes 
of  eighteen  years  old  and  upward  engaged  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  traffic;  all  whose  standard  rate  of  wages  was  under 
30s.  a  week  were  to  receive  a  weekly  bonus  of  3s.,  and  those 
earning  30s.  or  more  were  to  be  paid  2s.  The  cost  of  this 
bonus  was  divided,  one-quarter  being  paid  by  the  companies 
and  three-quarters  by  the  government.  Modifications  of  the 
original  agreement  between  the  government  and  the  railway 
companies  were  made  in  order  that  this  might  be  done.  This 
agreement  was  revised  afterward  in  1915,  and  in  its  final 
form  all  employes  of  18  years  or  upward  were  given  a 
bonus  of  Ss.  per  week,  those  under  18  of  2s.  6d.  The  under- 
standing at  the  time  was  that  this  arrangement  was  finally  to 
settle  the  wage  question  until  the  end  of  the  war.  A  definite 
undertaking  was  given  on  that  point  by  the  men's  organiza- 
tions: the  National  Union  of  Railway  Men  and  the  Associated 
Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  undertake  that 
during  the  pendency  of  this  agreement  they  will  not  present  to 
the  railway  companies  any  fresh  demands  for  increased  bonus 
or  wages,  or  general  alterations  in  conditions  of  service,  and 
that  they  will  not  give  countenance  or  support  either  to  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  any  of  their  members  to  reopen  the 
settlement  now  made  or  any  strike  that  might  be  entered  upon 
in  furtherance  of  such  demand. 

Further  Wage  Increases  Made 
Here,  however,  war  conditions  proved  a  stronger  factor 
than  formal  agreements.  The  cost  of  living  generally,  and 
particularly  the  cost  of  food,  continued  to  mount  up.  A  second 
war  bonus  of  5  shillings  was  added  to  the  first,  coming  into 
force  in  September,  1916,  and  in  April,  1917,  a  further 
agreement  was  come  to  between  the  Railway  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  various  trade  unions  of  the  men  by  which  the 
war  bonus  was  increased  to  IS  shillings  per  week  for  all 
employees  over  18  and  7  shillings  6  pence  per  week  for  those 
below  that  age.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total  additional 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  war  bonus  would  be  £23,000,- 
000.  The  whole  of  these  latter  increases  were  borne  by  the 
government. 

These  rapid  rises  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  men  came  in  for 
much  criticism.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  increase  of  1916 
was  nearly  equal  to  wiping  out  the  dividends  on  the  ordinary 
stock.  The  Railway  Magazine  declared:  "Under  no  other 
system  but  state  control  would  a  war  bonus  be  paid  on  an  all- 
around  basis  alike  to  lads  of  18  years  of  age  and  the  oldest 
employee,  and  single  and  married  men  placed  on  the  same 
plane,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  financial  responsibilities 
or  comparative  wages."  But  here  certain  considerations  have 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  This  rise  in  wages  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  railways,  but  was  general  in  industry.  The  railway  men 
under  the  war  labor  regulations  were  not  to  leave  their  em- 
ployment for  other  work.  It  was  felt  that  they  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  continue  under  far  lower  wages  than 
other  men  in  allied  industries  in  the  same  districts.  Above 
all,  there  was  the  outstanding  fact  that  the  old  scale  of  wages 
was  inadequate  under  war  prices.  The  average  cost  of  food  of 
the  kind  mainly  purchased  by  working  men  had  doubled; 
clothing  was  much  dearer;  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  liv- 
ing, except  rent  and  rates  had  gone  up;  and  men  could  not 
maintain  their  families  decently  on  the  old  wage  scale.  The 
idea  of  making  the  rise  the  same  for  all  ranks  was  to  benefit 
most  those  who  needed  it  most — the  lowest  paid  men. 

No  statements  have  been  issued  showing  the  final  balance 
sheet  of  the  railways  under  government  administration,  and 
any  such  statement  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  out,  since 


a  vast  quantity  of  government  traffic  not  credited  under  the 
war  arrangements  would  have  to  be  charged  up  in  attempting 
to  make  any  fair  balance  sheet. 

In  December,  1916,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  speaking  officially 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  the  government  agree- 
ment with  the  railway  companies,  notwithstanding  the  grant 
of  the  war  bonus  to  railway  employees,  had  "involved  no 
financial  loss,  but  probaJjly  some  gain."  When  we  contrast 
the  working  of  the  railways  under  government  supervision 
with  the  working  of  the  British  shipping  independently,  the 
gains  of  the  government  control  become  evident.  The  rail- 
ways under  government  direction  kept  freights  even,  directed 
their  operations  on  an  organized  plan,  gave  undue  profits  to 
no  man,  and  were  worked  for  the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  country.  The  merchant  shipping  trade,  left  largely  under 
private  control,  was  used  in  many  directions  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  individual  fortunes — fortunes  earned  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  community. 

The  era  of  economy  in  administration  extended.  At  first 
the  railway  companies,  believing  that  the  war  would  pos- 
sibly be  short,  attempted  to  carry  on  as  usual,  to  maintain 
as  many  of  their  ordinary  services  as  they  could,  and  to  give 
the  public  all  the  facilities  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  days  of  peace.  After  a  time  it  became  evident  that 
this  course  was  impossible.  Step  by  step  restrictions  came 
in  force.  Restaurant  and  sleeping  car  services  were  cut 
down  or  suspended  altogether.  Excursion  and  week-end 
tickets,  formerly  a  very  prominent  feature  in  British  rail- 
ways, ceased.  The  service  of  passenger  trains  was  reduced. 
Minor  stations  were  closed  and  some  branch  lines  were  aban- 
doned. The  "luggage  in  advance"  system,  by  which  passen- 
gers could  send  their  luggage  on  a  small  payment  before  they 
themselves  left  and  have  it  delivered  by  the  railway  company 
to  their  destination,  was  ended,  and  passengers  were  asked 
to  take  as  little  baggage  as  possible.  Later  on  passenger 
baggage  was  definitely  limited  to  100  lb.  per  head. 

Further  Benefits  of  the  "Pool" 
.\mong  the  most  important  economies  in  handling  traffic 
was,  first,  the  establishment  of  the  common  user  of  railway 
companies'  open  goods  wagons.  Under  the  old  system  the 
wagon  received  loaded  by  one  company  from  another  had  to 
be  promptly  returned  to  the  owning  line,  even  though  there 
was  no  freight  for  it  on  its  return.  Under  the  common  user 
arrangement  it  became  available  for  loading  in  any  direction, 
thus  reducing  the  haulage  of  empty  vehicles  to  a  minimum. 
This  system  of  pooling  luggage  cars  came  into  force  on 
January  2,  1917.  The  pool  did  not  include  the  very  large 
number  of  privately  owned  wagons,  estimated  from  600,000 
to  700,000,  which  are  a  distinct  feature  of  British  railways; 
but  the  benefits  of  the  pool  were  soon  seen  to  be  so  real  that 
steps  were  pushed  forward  to  take  over  the  control  of  the 
private  wagons  also. 

A  minor  economy  introduced  early  in  the  war  was  an 
agreement  by  the  railways  to  accept  each  otlier's  "paid"  and 
"to  pay"  stamps  and  labels  on  parcel  traffic.  This  saved  very 
much  lal)or,  and  it  led  to  a  further  development  in  January, 
1917,  when  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  announced 
that  from  a  given  date  "the  carriage  charges  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  traffic  for  conveyance  by  passenger  train  or  other 
similar  service  must  be  paid  by  the  sender  at  the  forwarding 
station."  The  whole  system  of  bills  and  accounts  for  pas- 
senger goods  traffic  was  swept  away.  Some  reformers  even 
proposed  that  the  railways  should  go  further  and  insist  upon 
the  jirepayment  of  all  small  traffic  by  goods  trains.  Still 
another  step  was  a  decision  that  claimants  for  the  loss  or 
damage  of  goods  traffic  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  company 
on  which  the  claim  was  made  without  any  division,  such  as 
had  formerly  taken  place,  of  the  amount  paid  between  the 
companies  concerned  in  the  route  over  which  the  traffic  had 
been  conveyed. 
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The  saving  in  printed  matter  was  so  extensive  that  at  least 
one  large  company  was  able  to  turn  out  many  tons  of  paper 
which  had  been  stored  for  office  use,  and  to  put  this  on  the 
market  at  a  time  when  paper  was  scarcest. 

In  January,  1917,  in  addition  to  the  changes  already  de- 
scribed, passenger  rates  were  raised  SO  per  cent.,  and  Irish 
railways,  which  had  formerly  been  outside  the  government 
control,  were  taken  into  it.  The  rise  in  passenger  rates  was 
instituted  not  to  increase  revenue,  but  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  traveling.  The  British  authorities  openly  appealed  to  the 
people  not  to  travel  except  when  necessary.  It  was  urged 
on  the  public  in  every  way  possible  that  pleasure  traveling 
under  existing  conditions  was  unpatriotic.  The  railway  men 
were  wanted  for  other  work. 

Transporting  Stock  to  the  War  Zone 
Late  in  1916  a  fresh  consideration  came  to  the  fore.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  the  British  had  relied  mainly  for 
the  transport  of  their  goods  in  France  on  the  service  of  large 
numbers  of  powerful  motor  wagons.  Experience  proved  that 
while  a  motor  service  might  answer  as  a  temporary  measure 
for  a  comparatively  small  body  of  men,  it  was  impossible  to 
provide  for  very  large  armies  by  road  traffic.  It  was  par- 
ticularly impossible  to  bring  forward  with  sufficient  rapidity 
the  enormous  quantities  of  shells  required  and  the  numerous 
heavy  guns  without  the  use  of  properly  l)uilt  railroads.  The 
companies  could  not  well  manufacture  afresh  the  rails,  loco- 
motives and  rolling  stock  necessary,  or  educate  outside  men 
to  operate  them  in  France.  To  meet  this  situation  large  sec- 
tions of  line  were  torn  up  in  England  and  sent  over  to  France, 
and  every  spare  locomotive  and  spare  bit  of  rolling  stock  was 
also  sent  over.  These  rails  were  quickly  laid  down  by  the 
Railroad  Con.struction  Corps,  drawn  largely  from  railroad 
builders  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  new  lines  were 
operated  by  the  Railroad  Corps,  recruited  from  practical 
British  railway  men.  'I'his  of  necessity  still  further  reduced 
traveling  facilities  in  England. 

Still  further  economies  were  necessary.  The  men  organ- 
izing the  railway  services  of  the  country'  ever  kept  in  mind 
the  purpose  of  effecting  these  economies  with  the  minimum 
of  inconvenience  to  the  public.  In  July,  1917,  an  important 
scheme,  going  far  beyond  anything  yet  attempted,  was  an- 
nounced for  the  coal  trade.  The  carriage  of  coal  was  one  of 
the  big  problems  of  the  railways,  for  it  involved  much  labor. 
In  the  winter  of  1916-17,  owing  partly  to  delays  in  railway 
transit  and  partly  to  difficulties  in  local  delivery,  considerable 
numbers  of  people — particularly  the  poor — had  lieen  unable 
to  oi)tain  supplies  of  coal  with  any  regula'rity.  It  was  feared 
that  conditions  might  be  still  worse  in  the  approaching  win- 
ter.    This  the  authorities  planned  to  prevent. 

The  Controller  of  Coal  Mines  published  a  scheme,  dated 
July  4,  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  transport  of 
coal  by  railway  for  inland  consumption.  Under  this  scheme 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland  were  divided  out  into  twenty 
areas  and  each  area  had  to  take  its  supplies  from  certain 
fixed  districts  of  production.  It  was  estimiited  that  the  plan 
would  effect  a  saving  in  railway  transport  of  not  less  than 
700  million  ton  miles  annually.  The  scheme  was  based  on 
four  main  issues. 

(1)  That  consumption  of  coal  should  take  place  as  near 
the  producing  point  as  po.^sible. 

(2)  That  in  view  of  the  superior  facilities  offered  by  the 
main  traffic  lines,  the  movement  of  traffic  should  follow  these 
routes  wherever  possible. 

(3)  That  the  movement  of  coal  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  in  well  defined  directions — north  to  south,  north  to  south- 
east, north  to  southwest,  east  to  west. 

(4)  That  an  area  producing  less  coal  than  suffices  for  its 
own  need  should  not  send  any  portion  of  its  output  to  other 
areas.  Tliat  an  area  producing  more  coal  than  it  requires 
for  consumption  within  the  area  itself  should  only  distribute 


to  adjacent  or  convenient  areas.     This  .scheme  did  not  affect 
waterbone  coal,  anthracite  or  coke  of  any  description. 

It  was  the  precursor  of  other  schemes  which  were  to  reduce 
unnecessary  traffic  in  goods  to  the  minimum. 

Problems  to  Come  After  the  War 

The  responsible  men  on  our  railways  recognize  that  the 
problems  in  railway  management  and  control  raised  by  the 
war  will  not  altogether  come  to  an  end  when  the  war  is  over. 
A  new  era  has  begun  in  railway  management,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  go  back  completely  to  pre-war  conditions.  Even 
if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  highly  undesirable.  While  no 
definite  schemes  have  yet  been  arranged,  it  can  safely  be  fore- 
told that  there  will  be  greater  unity  of  administration  when 
peace  returns  than  in  the  old  days  before  war  came.  Co- 
operation has  proved  to  be  better  than  cut-throat  comp>etition. 
In  the  old  days  the  Railway  Clearing  House  at  Euston  pro- 
vided the  machinery  for  a  limited  amount  of  co-operation, 
l)Ut  one  dissentient  could  often  hold  up  great  reforms.  The 
Railway  Executive  Committee  of  to-day  is  almost  certain  to 
develop  into  a  permanent  central  body,  which  will  act  as  the 
coherer,  the  organizer  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
among  railways  themselves  when  rival  schemes  threaten  con- 
flict. This  central  body  will  promote  economy  of  effort.  It 
will  prevent  extravagant  and  excessive  competition,  and  it 
will,  if  wisely  guided,  hold  the  scales  evenly  between  the 
triple  claims  of  the  railway  proprietors,  the  railway  employes 
and  the  general  public. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  wages.  Practical  railway 
men  maintain  that  under  normal  conditions  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  pay,  when  the  companies  emerge  once  more  from 
government  control,  anything  like  the  war  bonus  of  15  shil- 
lings per  week  per  man  now  received.  Any  attempt  to  revert 
to  the  pre-war  wages  would  probably  plunge  us  into  a  labor 
war.  What  will  be  a  fair  and  practical  wage  for  the  men 
after  the  war  is  over?  How  can  it  be  paid?  If  a  substantial 
increase  on  the  pre-war  rates  is  found  necessary — as  many 
think  it  will  be — how  are  the  companies  to  meet  it?  Are  they 
to  be  allowed  to  maintain  higher  passenger  rates  or  to  in- 
crease freight  charges?  If  so,  will  these  higher  charges  mean 
increased  revenue?  It  is  an  axiom  of  management  that  low 
fares  mean  heavy  traffic.  Here  is  a  matter  which  will  de- 
mand the  most  careful  consideration  of  both  railway  manage- 
ments and  the  men's  leaders. 

The  third  problem  is  that  of  the  future  of  women's  labor 
on  the  railways.  The  companies  have  promised  that  men 
who  have  left  them  to  serve  with  the  colors  will  be  reinstated 
on  their  return  in  positions  equal  to  those  they  left.  That 
promise  must  be  kept,  and  kept  to  the  full.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, many  of  the  men  will  never  return.  Women  have 
been  found  such  efficient  railway  servants  that  they  are  cer- 
tain to  be  retained.  Many  branches  of  railway  employment 
Ijefore  the  war  exclusively  held  by  men  will,  a  few  years 
hence,  be  wholly  or  almost  wholly  in  women's  hands.  How 
can  the  change  which  has  already  taken  place  be  made  per- 
manent without  strife? 

The  changed  conditions  after  the  war  may,  of  course,  pro- 
vide in  themselves  a  solution  for  all  these  possible  problems. 
In  the  great  rusli  of  work  to  be  done  when  the  world  is  to 
be  repaired,  when  ruined  countrjsides  are  to  be  rebuilt,  great 
cities  re-equipped  and  tlie  waste  of  war  made  good,  there  will 
be  for  a  time  at  least  a  demand  for  labor  greater  even  than 
the  supply  afforded  by  a  gradually  demobilized  army.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  other  generations  that  a  successful 
nation  emerging  triumphantly  from  a  hard-fought  war  has  in 
itself  such  springs  of  hope,  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  that 
the  impossibilities  of  other  days  are  tackled  and  overcome. 
The  British  railways  may  at  least  hope  that,  having  solved 
the  problems  of  war  traffic  and  employment  in  unequalled 
fashion,  they  will  master  the  lesser  problems  of  the  coming 
days  of  peace. 
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FREIGHT  OPERATIONS  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 

The  monthly  report  of  freight  operations  of  steam  rail- 
ways compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  for 
the  Railroads'  War  Board,  shows  an  increase  of  14  per  cent 
in  revenue  ton  miles  for  the  six  months  April  to  September, 
inclusive,  as  compared  with  the  corre.sponding  six  months  of 
1916.  The  total  revenue  ton  miles  handled  amounted  to 
204,702,861,865,  as  compared  with  179,586,351,511.  This 
increase  in  traffic  was  handled  with  an  increa.se  of  only  2.3 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  freight  cars  in  service  and  13.9 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  freight  locomotives  in  service. 
Freight  train  miles  increased  5.5  per  cent,  loaded  freight 
car  miles  4.4  per  cent,  and  empty  freight  car  miles  4.9  per 
cent.  The  tonnage  per  train  was  increased  from  626  to  675, 
or  7.8  per  cent,  and  the  tonnage  per  loaded  car  from  24.8 
to  27,  an  increase  of  8.9  per  cent.  The  average  miles  per 
locomotive  per  day  increased  from  65. 8  to  68.7  and  the 
average  miles  per  car  per  day  from  27.3  to  27.9.  The 
percentage  of  empty  car  miles  was  nearly  the  same,  30.6 
as  compared  with  30.4.  The  percentage  of  freight  loco- 
motives in  shop  or  awaiting  shop  was  reduced  by  9.1   per 


cent,  and  the  percentage  of  freight  cars  in  shop  or  awaiting 
shop  was  reduced  by  7.8  per  cent.  These  figures  are  for  an 
operated  mileage  of  225,852. 

During  the  month  of  September  revenue  ton  miles  in- 
creased 2.9  per  cent,  while  the  average  number  of  freight 
cars  in  service  increased  3.1  per  cent  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  freight  locomotives  in  service  increased  .9  per  cent. 
The  number  of  freight  train  miles  during  the  month  in- 
creased .1  per  cent  and  the  number  of  loaded  freight  car 
miles  decreased  2.9  per  cent,  while  the  empty  freight  car 
mileage  increased  3.8  per  cent.  The  revenue  ton  miles 
amounted  to  31,500,299,936  as  compared  with  30,604,074,- 
564  in  September,  1916. 


Special  Council  for  Irish  Railwaymex. — At  the  pres- 
ent time  all  the  Irish  business  of  the  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen  is  dealt  with  from  the  headquarters  in  London, 
assisted  by  an  organizer  in  Dublin.  To  meet  the  disadvan- 
tages of  this  arrangement  the  executive  of  the  union  has  de- 
cided to  establish  an  Irish  council,  which  will  have  author- 
ity to  deal  with  all  applications  for  increased  wages  and  im- 
proved conditions  of  service  on  the  railways  of  Ireland. 


Soldiers   Unloading    Light    Railway    Sections   for   a    Line   in 

Belgium.     Notice  How  the  Sections  Are  Complete, 

Ties  and  All 


When  German  Prisoners  Are  Available,  They  Put  Them  on 

the  Job.    Each  German  Is  Marked  "P.  G.,"  Meaning 

Prisonnier  de  Guerre 


Pictures  French-OKciat  from   Pictorial  Press.  New   York. 

The  Light  Railway  Hauling  Supplies  on  the  Meuse 


Railroad  Views  on  the  Valuation  Act 

Roads    Reply    to    Director    Prouty's     Memorandum. 
Contend  Act  Requires  Ascertainment  of  Final  Value 


PIERCE  BUTLER  and  Leslie  Craven,  counsel  for  the 
Texas  Midland,  have  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  special  reply,  in  the  form  of  notes 
and  comments,  to  the  memorandum  recently  filed  by  Director 
Prouty  in  the  Texas  Midland  valuation  case,  with  a  note 
stating  that  it  had  not  been  submitted  to  or  considered  by 
the  President's  Conference  Committee  and  was  not  filed  in 
its  behalf.  An  abstract  of  the  director's  memorandum  was 
published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  October  5,  page 
599.  An  abstract  of  the  reply,  which  discussed  some  of 
the  principal  questions  raised  in  connection  with  the  valua- 
tion proceedings,  is  as  follows: 

Shall  Value  Be  Found? 
The  director's  memorandum,  while  professing  to  rely 
upon  the  contention  in  the  solicitor's  brief  that  the  act  does 
not  require  the  commission  to  ascertain  or  report  value  at 
all  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  ultimate  value  except  for 
a  particular  purpose,  strongly  supports  our  contention  to 
the  contrary.  The  director  there  says  that  he,  as  a  member 
of  this  commission,  several  times  joined  in  recommending 
to  the  Congress  that  it  should  provide  for  a  valuation  of 
railroad  property  and  that  in  so  doing  he  understood  that 
a  valuation  in  dollars  of  the  projierty  as  a  whole  was  called 
for;  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Congress  which  enacted  this  measure  un- 
derstood that  it  provided  for  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
properties  dealt  with  in  money,  and  that  the  act  was  so 
accepted  l)y  the  country  at  large.  No  one  can  reasonably 
contend  that  the  language  of  the  act  is  not  plain  upon  the 
point.  The  director  suggests  that  ultimate  value  for  rate 
making  purposes  should  be  stated,  and  that  the  full  benefit 
of  this  valuation  cannot  be  realized  unless  this  be  done; 
that  uncertainty  is  the  vice  of  the  railroad  situation  today; 
that,  if  the  present  system  of  providing  public  service  by 
private  capital  is  to  be  continued,  some  way  must  be  found 
to  assure  that  capital  of  the  treatment  it  will  receive,  and 
that  he  does  not  know  how  this  can  be  done  until  the  value 
of  the  property  now  devoted  to  that  service  has  been  deter- 
mined. 

Particular  purposes,  among  others,  for  %vhich  the  valua- 
tions required  to  be  made  by  this  act  are  by  the  act  specifi- 
cally declared.  The  solicitor's  contention  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  value,  except  for  a  particular  purpose, 
ignores  the  fact  that  by  the  plain  language  of  the  act  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  valuations  may  be  used  in  numerous 
cases   and    for   many   purposes. 

The  adoption  of  tlu;  solicitor's  views  would  deprive  the 
railroads  and  the  pul)lic  of  the  advantages  which  the  com- 
mission by  various  recommendations  from  1888  to  1912 
intended  to  secure,  which  the  Congress  plainly  granted, 
which  the  public  understood  would  result  from  tlie  passage 
of  this  act,  and  it  would  continue  the  great  vice  of  uncer- 
tainty mentioned  by  the  director. 

The  director's  memorandum  in  substance  agrees  with 
the  contention  of  the  Texas  Midland  that  its  property  is 
not  typical  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  that  it  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  test  case.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Norfolk  Southern,  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  .Atlantic.  New  Orleans.  Texas  &  Mexico,  and  Los 
Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.  The  important  principles  involved 
should  not  be  settled  upon  the  facts  included  in  the  tenta- 
tive valuation  in  this  case.  We  have  so  contended  from  the 
first,  and  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  director  in  substance 
agrees. 


Without   citation  of  authority   it   is   said: 

"  *  *  *  It  (value)  has  been  described  by  the  courts 
and  is  that  sum  upon  which  %inder  all  the  circumstances 
and  upon  a  fair  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  elements 
to  br  taken  into  account  a  fair  return  should  be  permitted." 

The  failure  of  the  director  to  cite  the  language  of  the 
courts  or  the  cases  from  which  his  description  of  value  is 
derived  is  regretted.  Is  this  description  sufficiently  definite 
to  mean  anything?  What  facts  are  to  be  considered? 
Would  not  this  description  apply  as  well  in  a  condemna- 
tion case  as  in  a  confiscation  case?  How,  if  at  all,  is  the 
value  here  described  to  be  distinguished  from  value  in  its 
true  economic  sense?  The  director  cannot  mean  that  any 
sum  that  happens  to  be  so  fixed  by  any  commission  as  a  rate 
iiase  is  therefore  the  value.  Does  not  "fair  return"  as  used 
in  his  description  mean  "just  compensation"  as  used  in  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution?  Is  not  that 
clause,  so  far  as  federal  action  is  concerned,  and  the  equal 
protection  and  due  process  clauses  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, so  far  as  state  action  is  concerned,  the  source  of  power 
of  the  courts  to  restrain  and  set  aside  laws  and  orders  pre- 
scrii)ing  confiscatory  rates,  i.  e.,  rates  which  take  property 
of  the  carriers  without  "just  compensation"?  Is  not  "just 
compensation"  for  property  taken  for  public  purposes  the 
value  thereof?  Is  not  a  reasonable  return  upon  that  value 
"just  compensation"  in  rate  fixing  or  other  price  fixing 
cases?  As  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  (233  U.  S.,  389): 
"The  fixing  of  the  price  for  the  use  of  private  property  is 
as  much  a  taking  as  though  the  fee  itself  had  been  con- 
demned for  a  lump  sum  *  *  *."  That  contemporane- 
ously the  value  of  the  same  railroad  property  is  the  same  in 
a  rate  confiscation  case  as  in  a  condemnation  case  is  clearly 
established  by  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
CQurt. 

Clearing  and  Grubbing 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  in  the  ascertainment  of 
the  cost  of  reproduction,  the  existing  property  should  be  the 
basis,  and  that  grading  quantities  in  reproduction  should 
Ix-  the  actual  quantities  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
property  as  it  exists;  that  excavations  and  embankments 
should  not  be  assumed  to  have  been  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  advance  of  the  commencement  of  the  work  which 
forms  the  basis  of  reproduction;  that  stumps, — like  stones 
and  other  formation, — which  were  in  fact  removed  in  order 
to  make  the  excavations  and  embankments  should  be  in- 
cluded at  proper  prices. 

In  ascertaining  clearing  and  grubbing  quantities,  pres- 
ent conditions  of  adjacent  and  adjoining  lands  are  assumed 
and  thereby  a  part  of  the  work  which  was  actually  done  to 
build  the  railroad  is  eliminated.  The  present  condition 
of  adjacent  and  adjoining  lands  discloses  thereon  crops, 
fences,  drains,  buildings,  etc.  If  these  conditions  be 
adopted,  then  cost  of  reproduction  new  must  include  the 
amounts  of  money  which  on  ^•aluation  date  would  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  carrier  to  cover  damages  sustained  by  the 
owner  by  reason  of  the  taking  of  his  crops,  buildings,  etc., 
in  the  asquisition  of  its  lands,  rights  of  way  and  terminals. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  as  the  basis  of  ascertaining 
cost  of  reproduction  new  that  the  lands,  rights  of  wav  and 
tenninals  of  the  carrier  would  be  unu.scd  and  naked  of 
planting,  fences,  drains,  buildings,  other  improvements,  etc. 
Yet,  it  appears  to  be  so  assumed,  and  the  tentative  valua- 
tion does  not  in  any  account  contain  a  dollar  to  cover  such 
damages   or  the   cost   of  clearing   and   removing   the   same 
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from  the  right  of  way  and  lands  of  the  carrier  to  make  the 
same  ready  for  railroad  construction,  use  and  maintenance. 

The  director's  method  is  unjust.  On  the  basis  of  present 
conditions,  it  excludes  clearing  and  grubbing  which  was 
actually  done.  On  the  basis  of  original  conditions,  it  ex- 
cludes the  present  cost  of  crops,  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements for  which  the  carrier  must  pay  to  secure  its 
right  of  way  and  terminal  lands.  Ignoring  both  original 
and  present  conditions,  it  excludes  the  cost  of  buildings 
which  were  in  fact  upon  the  land  when  acquired,  or  which, 
on  the  basis  of  present  condition  of  adjacent  and  adjoining 
land,  would  on  valuation  date  be  upon  the  right  of  way  and 
terminal  lands. 

If  the  tentative  valuation  includes  anything  whatever 
directly  or  indirectly  for  removing  buildings  from  the  right 
of  way  or  terminal  land  either  upon  the  basis  of  original 
conditions  or  upon  the  basis  of  present  conditions,  we  have 
been  unable  to  discover  the  same,  and  we  doubt  whether 
anyone  in  the  division  can  point  out  the  same,  or  indicate 
the  amount  thereof. 

The  methods  suggested  in  the  director's  memorandum 
and  which,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  were  employed  to  make 
the  tentative  valuation  in  this  case  would  exclude  from  the 
cost  of  reproduction  of  terminal  facilities, — like  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  Central  stations  in  New  York,  the 
Kansas  City  terminal,  the  Northwestern  station  in  Chicago 
and  the  Union  Depot  in  Chicago  now  being  constructed — 
the  sums  actually  paid  for  buildings  on  sites  when  acquired 
and  the  cost  of  destroying  and  removing  the  same.  Present 
and  original  conditions  are  ignored.  Contrary  to  fact  and 
contrary  to  reasonable  hypothesis,  the  ascertainment  of  re- 
production cost  is  made  upon  the  assumption  that  the  lands, 
rights  of  way  and  terminals  would  be  vacant,  unused  and 
cleared  off  in  advance,  all  ready  for  construction. 

Industry  Tracks 

The  tentative  valuation  in  this  case  omits  from  the  cost 
of  reproduction  new  and  cost  of  reproduction  less  deprecia- 
tion many  items  of  property  which  are  owned  or  used  by 
the  carrier  for  its  purposes  as  a  common  carrier.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  omitted  14  miles  of  main  line  used  by  the 
Texas  Midland  jointly  with  the  Cotton  Belt  under  an  agree- 
ment with  that  company  which  is  the  owner  thereof  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  Texas  Midland  to  use  the  same;  passen- 
ger facilities  at  Paris;  passenger  facilities  at  Ennis;  freight 
facilities  at  North  Ennis.  All  of  these  are  used  by  the 
Texas  Midland  in  the  service  of  the  public  under  arrange- 
ment with  other  companies,  the  owners  thereof,  subject  to 
the  rights  of  the  Texas  Midland.  There  are  omitted  the 
lands  upon  which  are  located  practically  all  of  the  industry 
tracks  used  by  the  Texas  Midland  in  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic; all  telegraph  property  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
used  by  the  company;  materials  and  supplies;  working  capi- 
tal, etc. 

That  these  industrial  tracks  are  used  by  the  Texas  Mid- 
land for  railroad  purposes  cannot  be  denied.  The  fact  that 
the  railroad  company  does  not  own  an  indefeasible  title  to 
these  lands,  or,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  owners  of  the  land 
may  terminate  the  use,  is  immaterial  so  far  as  the  inclusion 
of  the  same  in  the  inventory  required  by  the  valuation  act 
is  concerned.  Absolute  title  is  not  acquired  by  eminent 
domain,  but  that  makes  no  difference  in  value. 

The  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  industrial  track  right  of 
way  land  and  improvements  thereon  should  be  excluded 
from  reproduction  cost  upon  the  hypothesis  that  in  repro- 
duction the  land  will  be  furnished  and  the  track  constructed 
exactly  as  they  were  originally  is  without  foundation  and  a 
violation  of  the  act.  The  act  requires  that  there  shall  be 
ascertained  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  in  detail  of  each 
piece  of  property  owned  or  used.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference who  paid  for  it  or  whether  it  was  paid  for  at  all. 


1  liere  is  no  ground  for  excluding  from  the  inventory 
donated  right  of  way  or  terminal  land,  or  grading,  build- 
ings or  other  improvements  donated  to  the  carrier  by  the 
public  or  by  individuals  as  an  inducement  for  the  comple- 
tion and  operation  of  the  railroad.  The  original  cost  and 
financial  history  report  will  disclose  the  facts  as  to  the 
original  expenditure.  There  must  be  reported  the  original 
cost,  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  and  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion less  depreciation  of  the  thing,  i.  e.,  in  detail  as  to  each 
item  of  property,  that  is  owned  or  used  by  the  carrier  for  its 
I)urposes  as  such. 

The  suggestion  that  the  carrier  has  not  devoted  such 
property  to  public  use  is  without  foundation.  It  is  used 
by  the  carrier  in  the  public  service.  The  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact, 
tliat  some  or  all  of  the  elements  have  been  donated  by  in- 
dividuals, municipalities,  the  state,  or  the  nation  cuts  no 
figure.  The  act  expressly  provides  for  the  inclusion  of 
donated  items  together  with  the  value  thereof  at  the  time 
of  the  gift  and  at  the  present  time.  This  commission  held 
in  the  Car  Spotting  Case  that  these  tracks  are  terminals  of 
the  carrier.  The  carrier  is  bound  to  use  them  in  the  public 
service. 

The  rules  laid  down  b}-  the  director  are  plainly  in  vio- 
lation of  the  valuation  act.  This  act  requires  the  inventory 
to  include  in  detail  each  piece  of  property  owned  or  used 
by  the  carrier  for  its  purposes  as  such.  The  director  makes 
ownership  the  test.  He  reads  the  phrase  "owned  or  used" 
as  if  it  read  "owned  and  used."  Attempt  is  made  to  ex- 
ruse  or  justify  this  disregard  of  the  plain  language  of  the 
act  by  the  suggestion  tliat  the  carrier  has  no  such  interest 
in  the  land  as  to  make  that  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  earnings. 
But  the  basis  of  rates  is  not  involved.  Non-carrier  prop- 
erty is  required  to  be  included  in  the  valuation. 

The  director  is  inconsistent.  He  holds  that  the  act  does 
not  require  value  to  be  found.  He  holds  that  the  exact 
terms  of  the  act  as  to  inventory,  reproduction  cost,  etc.,  must 
he  followed.  He  then  disregards  the  plain  language  of  the 
act  which  requires  each  piece  of  owned  or  used  property  in 
detail  to  be  included  in  the  inventory  and  the  reproduction 
cost  thereof  to  be  shown,  and  which  provides  that  the  present 
value  in  detail  of  all  of  the  owned  or  used  lands,  rights  of 
way  and  terminals  must  be  ascertained  and   included. 

All  the  attempted  justifications  or  reasons  for  omitting  in- 
dustrial tracks  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  valuation  act  is  to  produce  a  figure  called  value 
for  rate  making.     This  assumption  is  contrary  to  the  fact. 

The  director  described  value  for  a  rate  base  to  be  "that 
sum  upon  which  *  *  *  a  fair  return  should  be  permitted." 
He  denies  that  this  is  the  value  of  the  propert}-  as  value  has 
always  been  understood  by  economists.  He  says  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  recom- 
mending that  Congress  provide  for  a  valuation  of  railroad 
property,  he  understood  "that  a  valuation  in  dollars  of  the 
property  as  a  whole  was  called  for";  that  Congress  "under- 
stood that  it  provided  for  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
properties  dealt  with  in  money,"  and  that  the  act  "was  so 
accepted  by  the  country  at  large."  He  now  appears  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  value  of  the  railroad  property  of  the 
carrier  as  a  whole  and  "an  ultimate  value  for  rate-making 
]iurposes."  But  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the 
commission  in  which  he  joined,  set  forth  the  reasons  why 
the  commission  wanted  the  valuation  which  it  recommended 
tlie  Congress  to  provide  for: 

(a)  To  obtain  a  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  relation 
existing  between  the  present  worth  of  railroad  property  and 
its  cost  to  its  proprietors; 

(b)  In  determining  whether  rates  as  fixed  by  the  gov- 
ernment are  confiscatory; 

(c)  In    connection   witli    railway   taxation; 

(d)  In  the  ascertainment  of  a  proper  depreciation  re- 
serve ; 
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(e)  In  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  balance  sheets  of  the 
carriers ; 

(f)  To  the  organization  of  railway  statistics  in  gen- 
eral; 

(g)  In  determining  whether  the  railroads  are  under  or 
over-capitalized. 

The  language  of  the  act  and  its  legislative  history  show 
that  the  purpose  of  valuation  is  not  limited  to  rates.  Value 
in  rate  confiscation  cases  is  the  same  as  in  condemnation 
cases.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  value 
depends  upon  the  purpose  of  the  appraisal.  Any  such 
assumption  would  leave  us  without  guide.  It  would  sub- 
stitute the  personal  conceptions  of  the  appraiser  as  to  right 
and  wrong  in  each  particular  case  for  the  well  settled  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  guide  tlie  judicial  determination  of 
value. 

Even  if  the  sole  purpose  of  the  act  were  to  produce  a 
figure  for  rate  making  purposes,  industrial  tracks  would 
have  to  be  included.  Governmental  authority  cannot  com- 
pel a  carrier  to  use  property  for  the  service  of  the  public, 
and  withhold  just  compensation  because  the  utility  has  less 
than  the  full  title  or  no  title. 

Property  Used  Jointly  With  Owner 
As  to  property  used  jointly  with  the  owner  the  positions  in- 
dicated by  the  director's  memorandum  may  briefly  be  stated 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  While  holding  that  value  is  not  required  to  be 
found,  it  is  conceded  that  the  proceedings  under  the  valua- 
tion act  are  for  the  purposes  of  valuation,  and  that  some- 
time this  commission  or  some  other  tribunal  may  or  can  use 
the  facts  found  and  reported  for  the  purpo.ses  of  ascertain- 
ing the  value  of  the  property  owned  or  used  by  every  com- 
mon carrier.  "The  purpose  has  been  to  value  all  common 
carrier   railroad   property   once   and   but   once." 

(2)  Property  jointly  owned  by  two  or  more  railroad 
companies  is  inventoried  in  the  valuation  of  each. 

(3)  Property  owned  by  one  railroad  company  and  ex- 
clusively used  by  another  is  inventoried  to  the  owner  but 
it  also  appears  in  the  inventory  of  the  user. 

(4)  Property  owned  and  used  by  one  railroad  company 
which  by  lease  or  other  contract  arrangement  grants  joint 
u.se  to  another  is  inventoried  to  the  owner  and  classified  as 
owned  and  used  by  the  owner.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  used  by  the  lessee  but  the  valuation  of  the  lat- 
ter omits  all  consideration  of  the  same. 

Under  the  above  stated  rule  (2),  certain  railroad  facil- 
ities jointly  owned  and  used  by  the  Texa's  Midland  and 
one  or  more  other  railroad  companies  is  included  in  the 
inventory  and  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  and  cost  of 
reproduction  less  depreciation  is  shown  and  ownership 
is  shown.  The  cost  figures  are  divided  by  the  number  of 
owners.  The  same  facilities  will  in  the  same  way  be  in- 
cluded in  the  inventories  of  each  of  the  other  owners.  The 
director  does  not  claim  that  this  involves  any  duplication. 

Under  the  last  mentioned  rule  there  have  been  excluded 
from  the  valuation  of  the  Texas  Midland  13.97  miles  of 
the  main  line,  a  passenger  station  at  Paris,  a  passenger 
station  at  Ennis,  and  certain  freight  terminals  at  Ennis. 
Each  of  these  jointly  used  properties  is  covered  by  a  lease 
from  the  owner  to  the  Texas  Midland,  and  that  company 
has  property  rights  to  and  ownership  in  each  of  the  same 
and  uses  the  same  in  the  service  of  the  public  for  its  pur- 
poses as  a  common  carrier. 

The  valuation  act  requires  the  commission  to  investigate, 
ascertain  and  report  the  value  of  all  the  property  owned 
or  used  by  every  common  carrier.  It  requires  the  commis- 
sion to  make  an  inventory  which  shall  list  the  same  in  de- 
tail according  to  the  prescribed  classification  of  accounts. 
It  requires  as  to  each  piece  of  property  owned  or  used  for 
carrier  purposes  that  there  shall  be  reported  in  detail  the 
original  cost  to  date,  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  and  the 


co.st  of  reproduction  less  depreciation.  It  requires  that  there 
shall  be  reported  the  present  value  of  the  lands,  rights  of 
way  and  terminals  owned  or  used  by  every  common  carrier 
for  its  purposes  as  a  common  carrier. 

Each  of  the  jointly  used  properties  in  question  is  admit- 
tedly used  by  the  Texas  Midland  for  carrier  purposes  and 
under  the  plain  language  of  the  law  must  be  included  in 
detail,  in  the  inventory  and  valuation.  When  details  are 
stated  in  one  inventory  inclusion  in  the  other  inventory  or 
inventories  may  be  made  by  reference. 

We  insist  that  a  reporting  of  the  facts  involves  no  dupli- 
cation. There  is  no  more  ground  for  claiming  that  the  re- 
port we  here  insist  upon  would  be  a  duplication  than  there 
is  for  claiming  that  the  director's  methods  for  the  handling 
of  jointly  owned  property  and  property  owned  by  a  railroad 
company  but  used  exclusively  by  another  involves  duplica- 
tion. 

We  insist  that  there  is  no  reason  why  property  used 
jointly  with  the  owner  should  not  in  valuation  be  shown  in 
the  inventory  in  the  same  manner  as  the  director  indicates 
for  the  treatment  of  jointly  owned  property  and  property 
owned  by  one  railroad  company  and  used  exclusively  by 
another.  A^o  duplication  is,  or  would  be,  itivolved.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  use  of  each  railroad  jointly  using  such  a  facility 
can  easily  be  determined.  The  extent  of  the  use  of  the 
Texas  Midland  is  admitted  by  written  stipulation  in  this 
case  as  to  each  of  these  joint  items.  The  director's  point 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  possible  to  define  the  extent  of 
the  u.se  in  such  cases  has  no  application  here,  and  we  think 
is  without  merit  in  any  case.  No  additional  expense  will 
be  involved.  The  property  in  question  must  be  listed  in 
detail,  the  cost  figures  must  be  shown.  When  this  has  been 
done  and  the  figures  have  been  included  in  one  inventory 
reference  thereto  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  inventories 
of  other  joint  users. 

Appreciation 

Appreciation  comes  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  use.  It 
is  an  increase  in  worth  due  to  an  intrinsic  physical  im- 
provement over  and  above  what  the  same  property  item  or 
element  would  be  if  new.  It  may  be  produced  by  labor, 
or  it  may  result  from  the  work  of  nature,  or  both.  It  is 
found  in  the  roadbed,  embankments,  slopes  or  other  parts 
of  the  property.  As  we  understand  the  director's  memoran- 
dum on  this  subject  he  agrees  with  us.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
platform,  reiterated  in  different  forms  and  places,  that  the 
act  requires  a  statement  in  some  form  of  every  fact  which 
might  have  a  bearing  upon  the  final  value  of  these  proper- 
ties. 

The  Texas  Midland  Railroad  has  at  all  times  been  prop- 
erly maintained,  and  on  valuation  date  it  was  in  proper  con- 
dition for  the  service  it  is  required  to  perform.  The  evi- 
dence establishes  tlie  fact  that  appreciation  existed  on  valua- 
tion date  in  a  large  amount.  Upon  the  undisputed  tes- 
timony of  all  witnesses  it  could  not  be  less  than  $61,000 
and  the  evidence  justifies  a  much  higher  amount.  .As  it  is 
admitted  that  appreciation  exists  and  should  be  included, 
and,  as  there  is  no  contradiction  of  this  testimony,  we  insist 
that  the  same  should  be  allowed. 

Some  of  the  causes  from  which  appreciation  results  are 
set  forth  in  the  director's  memorandum.  For  a  long  time 
after  the  construction  of  a  railroad  the  grading  and  other 
items  of  the  way  are  worth  much  less  than  the  same  would 
be  in  the  solidified  and  stable  condition  which  results  by 
use,  lapse  of  time  and  proper  maintenance.  During  this 
period  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  excessive  in  comparison 
with  what  the  same  would  be  if  appreciation  had  matured. 
Some  of  the  appreciation  results  from  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  labor,  and  some  results  from  other  causes.  The 
excess  work  necessarily  performed  during  the  initial  period 
is  properly  deferred  construction  work  and  the  expense 
thereof  properly  should  be  charged  to  cost  of  road.     But  so 
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'far  as  the  ascertainment  of  tlie  value  of  the  property  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  immaterial  to  what  account  the  charges  for 
such  labor  have  been  made,  or  ought  properly  to  be  made; 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  improved  condition  and 
the  enhancement  of  value  result  from  the  performance  of 
labor  or  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time  and  use.  Every  element 
of  value  must  be  included.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  same  was  paid  for  at  excessive,  moderate  or  too  low 
prices  or  at  all;  the  source  of  the  fund  from  which  the  pay- 
ments were  made  is  immaterial.  If  an  element  of  value 
exists,  it  belongs  to  the  carrier  and  must  be  included  and 
reported.  As  stated  by  the  director,  the  Congress  intended 
"*  *  *  to  provide  for  the  statement  in  some  form  of 
every  fact  which  might  have  a  bearing  upon  the  final  value 
of  these  properties."  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act 
it  had  long  been  settled  in  valuation  practice  that  the  re- 
placement method  involved  the  ascertainment  of  the  cost  of 
reproduction  plus  appreciation,  if  any,  and  less  depreciation, 
if  any.  As  shown  by  the  director  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  said  that  appreciation  should  be  added. 

The  director  suggests  that  appreciation  is  due  to  the  action 
of  nature,  not  to  any  extent  to  what  the  carrier  has  done; 
that  the  efforts  of  the  carrier  have  only  replaced  the  depre- 
ciation, so  to  speak,  upon  the  outside;  that  they  have  simply 
kept  good  the  form  of  the  property  without  having  increased 
or  improved  it.  It  is  suggested  that  under  the  present  rules 
of  the  commission  these  expenditures  are  chargeable-  to 
operation  and  that  they  do  not  represent  any  addition  to  the 
property  itself  which  is  a  capital  charge.  It  is  suggested 
that  appreciation  has  not  been  produced  by  any  act  of  the 
carrier  and  that  it  has  not  involved  any  expenditure  of 
money  upon  the  part  of  the  carrier.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
cost  of  appreciation,  which  was  paid  for,  is  contributed  by 
the  public. 

We  do  not  understand  that  the  director  makes  the  fore- 
going and  other  like  suggestions  in  support  of  a  contention 
that  appreciation  when  found  to  exist  should  not  be  allowed. 
We  do  not  understand  that  he  claims  that  in  this  valuation 
a  foundation  should  be  laid  for  the  omission  of  any  prop- 
erty or  element  of  value,  either  in  rate  cases  or  in  condemna- 
tion cases.  It  is  true  that  some  elements  of  appreciation 
result  from  the  action  of  nature  and  from  the  use  of  the 
railroad  and  that  other  elements  of  appreciation  result  from 
the  e.xpenditure  of  money  in  properly  maintaining  the  rail- 
road. The  accounting  rules  of  the  commission  do  not  relate 
to  value.  They  merely  prescribe  the  manner  and  form  of 
Iceeping  certain  parts  of  the  cost  of  railroad  property,  and 
cost  (not  value)  is  recorded  whether  such  cost  exceeds  or  is 
less  than  value.  If,  in  order  to  obey  the  valuation  act,  it 
shall  become  necessary  to  modify  the  accounting  or  other 
rules  of  the  commission,  then  they  must  be  changed.  If 
there  shall  be  found  any  inconsistency  between  these  rules 
and  the  act  of  Congress,  the  latter  must  prevail.  Even  if  all 
the  appreciation  on  an  entire  railroad  system  was  paid  for 
out  of  the  earnings  of  a  carrier,  it  belongs  to  the  carrier 
and  must  be  included  in  the  valuation. 

The  testimony  of  the  carriers  introduced  on  the  general 
subject  of  appreciation  not  only  demonstrated — as  is  now 
conceded — that  appreciation  exists  but  it  also  points  to  a 
method  which  properly  may  be  used  as  a  guide  to  ascertain 
the  amount  thereof.  The  evidence  showed  a  comparison 
of  the  labor  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  new  line  before  the 
property  had  appreciated  with  the  corresponding  cost  of 
lines  of  varying  ages,  some  of  which  were  forty  years  old. 
The  nature  of  the  problem  does  not  permit  determination 
with  mathematical  exactness.  Doubtless,  it  is  true  that  the 
-value  of  such  comparisons  will  van'  as  the  lines  compared 
differ  in  characteristics  affecting  the  matter.  The  director's 
criticism  is  verbally  true  to  the  extent  that  the  figures  in- 
troduced by  the  carrier's  witnesses  do  not  measure  with 
mathematical  exactness  the  amount  of  existing  depreciation, 


but,  if  it  be  intended  thereby  to  suggest  that  proof  of  that 
kind  is  not  pertinent  and  may  not  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  the  criticism  is  without  foundation  and 
violates  common  sense  and  rules  usually  employed  to  as- 
certain value  and  other  facts  which  are  not  capable  of  de- 
termination with  arithmetical  exactness,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  language  of  the  Supremo  Court  above  quoted. 

We  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  director  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  framers  of  this  act 
to  provide  for  the  statement  in  some  form  of  every  fact  which 
might  have  a  hearing  upon  the  final  value  of  these  proper- 
ties, and  that  it  was  the  plain  intent  that  the  condition  of 
the  property  at  the  date  of  the  valuation  be  shown.  We  in- 
sist that  the  reservation  by  the  commission  of  the  analysis 
of  methods,  required  by  paragraph  "Second"  of  the  act  to 
be  made  and  reported,  until  after  conclusion  of  the  final 
hearing  on  the  carrier's  protest  is  contrary  to  the  plain  pro- 
visions and  intent  of  the  act,  and  is  without  any  justifica- 
tion whaitsoever.  In  the  absence  of  protest,  the  tentative 
valuation  becomes  final  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  tentative  valuati'on  should  be  in  form  and  sub- 
stance the  same  as  the  final  valuation.  No  one  has  ever 
suggested  a  reason  founded  upon  justice  or  convenience  for 
withholding  from  the  carrier  the  methods  employed  to  as- 
certain the  "costs"  of  its  property.  An  orderly  compliance 
with  the  act  requires  that  methods  be  first  adopted.  They 
necessarily  affect  the  result.  The  tentative  report  should 
be  in  such  form  as  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  carrier 
at  final  hearing  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  commission  in  making  the  tentative  valuation. 
The  ultimate  value  conclusion  depends  upon  evidentiary 
facts  and  findings  which  must  be  disclosed  in  detail.  The 
final  value  required  to  be  reported  is  not  like  a  verdict  of  a 
jury  concerning  the  manner  of  reaching  which  no  inquiry 
is  permitted;  the  act  specifically  requires  full  disclosure  of 
facts,  methods  and  reasons  involved  in  reaching  final  value, 
and  this  is  to  furnish  to  the  carrier  and  others  the  means  by 
which  the  final  conclusion  may  be  tested. 

We  contend  that  the  evidence  which  is  uncontradicted 
abundantly  sustains  the  claim  of  the  Texas  ^Midland  that 
at  least  $61,000  should  be  included  on  account  of  appre- 
ciation. If  for  any  reason  the  commission  shall  be  of  opin- 
ion that  the  evidence,  though  uncontradicted,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently specific  and  certain  to  enable  the  commission  to  find 
a  definite  sum,  then  there  should  be  further  investigation. 
This,  as  we  understand,  is  in  harmony  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  director. 

Depreciation 

In  dealing  with  "Depreciation"  in  his  memorandum,  the 
director  of  valuation  reaches  the  conclusion  that  such  parts 
of  the  property  as  rails,  ties  and  the  like,  even  when  main- 
tained by  proper  renewals  in  a  state  of  100  per  cent  effi- 
ciency, must  be  regarded  as  being  depreciated  50  per  cent. 
Hence,  in  determining  the  capital  invested  as  represented  by 
the  cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation,  one-half  of  tlie 
capital  expended  for  such  parts  of  a  railroad  property  as 
the  rails,  ties,  etc.,  must  be  deducted,  leaving  as  the  value 
of  the  property  thus  determined,  that  is,  the  amount  upon 
which  a  fair  return  may  be  earned  or  the  amount  which 
must  be  paid  in  case  the  government  takes  the  property,  a 
sum  equal  to  only  one-half  of  the  capital  outlay  for  such 
rails,  tics,  etc.  This  means  the  loss  to  investors  in  railroad 
property  of  millions  upon  millions,  admittedly  a  part  of  the 
capital  actually  and  necessarily  expended  in  the  production 
of  the  property,  and  would  have  to  be  expended  in  its  re- 
production. The  obvious  injustice  of  such  a  result  is  sought 
to  be  justified  or  palliated  on  the  assumption  that  at  some  time 
in  the  early  history  of  the  railroad,  before  this  50  per  cent 
of  the  amount  expended  for  these  sorcalled  perishable  items 
had  disappeared,  the  railroad  received  in  earnings  from  the 
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shippers  of  this  early  period,  not  only  enough  to  pay  a  re- 
turn on  the  investment  in  such  items  and  the  expenses,  in- 
cluding necessary  replacements  or  renewals,  but  in  addition 
enough  to  reimburse  it  for  one-half  of  the  capital  outlay  for 
such  items.  In  other  words,  although  these  early  shippers 
have  properly  been  charged  enough  to  make  all  necessary 
repairs  and  replacements,  t  is  assumed  that  they  also  un- 
justly have  been  charged  enough  to  return  half  the  original 
investment  in  these  items  and  consequently  that  present 
shippers  should  l)e  required  to  pay  a  return  on  only  one- 
half  of  this  portion  of  the  original  investment.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  upon  what  reasoning  the  director  reached 
tlie  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  or  proper  for  a  rail- 
road to  compel  past  shippers  to  purchase,  as  it  were,  one- 
half  of  the  slowly  perishable  portions  of  the  property  for  the 
benefit  of  future  shippers. 

Contingencies 

The  conclusion  of  the  director  is  that  no  general  overhead 
charge  should  be  made  o".  account  of  contingencies,  but  that 
any  alh)wance  of  that  kind  which  ought  to  be  made  should 
be  taken  care  of  in  connection  with  particular  items.  The 
particular  items  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  apply:  To 
buildings  on  account  of  contingencies  or  contractor's  profit, 
or  both;  to  cover  that  element  of  uncertainty  which  exists 
in  every  estimate;  to  work  in  connection  with  grading  not 
embraced  in  the  contract  price;  to  changes  of  highway  and 
construction  of  a  ditch  off  the  right  of  way,  etc.;  to  damaged 
embankments  after  completion  by  the  contractor  and  accept- 
ance Ijy  the  railroad. 

The  memorandum  says,  "  *  *  *  No  allowance  has  been 
made  for  contingencies,  as  such,  *  *  *  jjj  ty,g  tentative  valua- 
tion of  the  Texas  Midland  *  *  *."  The  tentative  valuation 
does  not  state  that  any  allowance  whatever  has  been  made 
for  contingencies.  The  methcxis  employed  are  not  di.sclosed 
by  the  tentative  valuation  in  this  respect.  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  tentative  valuation  or  the  evidence  offered  by  the 
division  how  much,  if  anything,  has  been  included  in  unit 
prices,  or  any  item,  to  cover  the  element  of  contingencies. 
General  statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  while 
contingencies  as  such  have  not  been  allowed  the  same  have 
been  taken  into  account  in  unit  prices.  We  insist, — and 
we  understand  the  director  has  agreed  with  us  upon  this 
point, — that  proper  practice  requires  that  it  should  be  made 
plainly  to  appear  whether  or  not  anything  whatever  is  al- 
lowed in  any  account  to  cover  contingencies,  and,  if  any 
allowance  is  made,  the  amount  thereof  should  be  disclosed. 
The  methods  employed  must  be  reported.  They  should  not 
now  be  withheld.  Mr.  Worley  testified,  that  it  is  the  valua- 
tion practice  in  estimating  reproduction  cost  to  allow  for 
contingencies,  and  that  the  amounts  so  allowed  range  from 
5  to  10  or  even  greater  percentages.  The  director's  memo- 
randum in  substance  so  admits.  But,  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished practice  and  the  proof,  the  director  recommends  that 
no  allowance  for  contingencies  be  made,  excepting  in  the  in- 
stances above  referred  to. 

The  Texas  Midland,- — as  is  the  case  with  a  majority  of 
the  railroads,- — was  constructed  a  number  of  years  ago  and 
the  records  of  the  construction  work  are  incomplete.  Be- 
cause of  this,  as  we  understand,  a  survey  and  a  re-measure- 
ment was  decided  to  be  necessary  by  the  commission  in  order 
to  ascertain  reproduction  cost.  The  question  here  involved 
is  whotlier,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  quantities  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  involved  in  the  roadlicd  and  other  impor- 
tant elements  of  tlie  property  can  be  determined  with  such 
accuracy  that  no  allowances  are  necessary  to  cover  the  ele- 
ments of  uncertainty  necessarily  attending  the  work.  A  re- 
production estimate  based  upon  complete  maps,  profiles, 
original  cross-sections,  and  construction  records  presents  a 
case  quite  different  from  such  an  estimate  based  upon  pres- 
ent inspection  and  a  survey  of  the  roadbed  without  the  aid 


of  such  records.  The  original  ground  surface  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  accuracy  by  mere  field  work,  nor  can  the 
amount  of  subsidence  of  such  surface  or  shrinkage  of  mate- 
rials. The  dimensions  of  masonry  under  ground  are  often 
unknown  and  the  foundation  features  hidden.  Concealed 
drainage  and  many  items  of  work  will  be  overlooked  or  not 
recognized  as  being  a  necessary  part  of  the  cost  of  building 
the  railroad. 

The  director's  conclusion  rests  upon  mere  assertion  that 
government  valuation  engineers  are  able  to  find  and  do  find 
100  per  cent  of  existing  c[uantities,  and  can  foresee  and  do 
in  fact  take  into  account,  100  per  cent  of  the  unknowable 
facts,  conditions,  difficulties,  accidents,  disasters,  delays, 
and  lack  of  co-ordination  which  necessarily  attend  the  con- 
struction of  every  railroad.  This  is  contrary  to  experience 
and  established  practice.  State  commissions,  valuation  engi- 
neers and  appraisers  of  the  greatest  ability  make  appropriate 
overhead  allowances  to  cover  contingencies. 

Engineering 

The  director  does  not  claim  that  the  original  cost  of  en- 
gineering of  this  property  has  been  or  can  be  shown.  The 
tentative  valuation  reports  that  original  cost  to  date  cannot 
be  found.  When  the  railroad  was  built  tliere  was  no  pre- 
scribed classification  of  accounts.  As  we  understand  the 
director,  he  holds  that  the  original  cost  to  date  of  engineer- 
ing, even  if  that  could  be  showTi  with  accuracy,  should  not 
control  or  measure  the  cost  of  engineering  to  be  included  in 
the  cost  of  reproduction.  The  tentative  valuation  allows 
$54,926  to  cover  engineering.  This  is  about  2%  per  cent 
of  the  road  accounts  excepting  engineering  and  land.  The 
railroad  is  relatively  simple  and  cheap.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded as  true  that  in  cases  where  construction  is  relatively 
inexpensive  the  percentage  of  engineering  cost  to  the  total  of 
the  road  accounts,  excepting  engineering  and  land,  should 
be  relatively  high.  The  amount  fixed  in  this  tentative  valua- 
tion is  approximately  the  lowest  per  cent  that  the  member  of 
the  engineering  board  in  charge  of  the  work  is  authorized 
to  apply  without  specific  authority  from  Washington.  No 
reason  is  given  why  the  general  rule  that  the  lower  the  cost 
the  higher  the  engineering  per  cent  does  not  apply  here. 

The  director  defines  two  methods  of  arriving  at  the 
amount  properly  allowable  to  cover  the  cost  of  engineering. 
These  are  defined  as  the  synthetical  and  the  historical.  The 
synthetical  method  is  similar  to  the  reproduction  method  of 
estimating  costs  of  construction.  When  based  upon  exact 
knowledge  of  tlie  work  required  and  practical  experience  in 
doing  similar  work,  it  is  reliable.  The  estimate  made  by 
Mr.  Newton  was  of  this  character. 

The  opinion  or  percentage  method,  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions, is  the  method  now  employed  by  the  division  of  valua- 
tion. Although  the  director  refers  to  this  mcthcKl  as  the 
"historical  method,"  or  one  in  which  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion is  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  past  as  shown  by 
construction  records,  an  examination  of  this  metliod  makes 
manife.st  the  impropriety  of  that  designation. 

The  percentage  used  by  the  division  of  valuation  is  only 
slightly  above  what  the  records  of  the  carrier  show.  These 
records  undoubtedly  are  not  complete.  The  extension  was 
built  in  a  year  when  the  financial  conditions  in  Texas  were 
worse  than  at  any  time  in  its  histor)%  and  the  costs  of  work 
at  that  time  are  no  criterion  of  reproduction  costs.  Nothing 
is  known  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  costs  shown  by  the  Texas 
Central  records. 

GeNER.-VL     EXPEXDITITRES 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  group  of  accounts  included 
under  the  head  of  "General  expenditures"  did  not  receive 
proper  attention.  The  director's  memorandum  says,  "The 
member  of  the  engineering  board  in  preparing  his  report 
upon  the  Texas  Midland  has  distributed  general  expendi- 
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tures  over  the  different  accounts,  allowing  a  certain  amount 
for  each  account."  The  director  concedes  that  "it  does  not 
appear  upon  what  basis  the  allowances  were  made  by  the 
member  of  the  engineering  board,  *  *  *."  The  indefinite — 
and  so  far  as  appears  the  arbitrary — method  of  fixing  these 
figures  is  illustrated  by  the  language  of  the  engineering  re- 
port For  example,  as  to  Account  71 — Organization  ex- 
penses, it  is  said:  "Under  this  account  was  included  a 
charter  fee,  as  required  by  tlie  statutes  of  the  state  of  Texas, 
and  a  few  other  incidental  expenses." 

As  to  Account  72 — General  officers  and  clerks,  it  is  said: 
"An  estimate  was  made  of  the  necessary  executive  and  gen- 
eral officials,  clerks  and  their  expenses,  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  property." 

As  to  Account  73 — Law,  it  is  said:  "Under  this  account 
has  been  included  the  necessary  legal  expense,  including 
clerks,  stenographers,  office  rent,  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental thereto.  Nothing  has  been  included  in  this  account 
covering  the  expense  of  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  right  of 
way." 

As  to  Account  75 — Taxes,  there  was  allowed  an  amount 
"equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  Texas  Midland  during  the  year  1914."  Mr.  Worley, 
member  of  the  engineering  board,  did  not  depreciate  organi- 
zation expenses,  general  officers  and  clerks,  or  law,  but  does 
depreciate  taxes.  The  director  does  not  appear  to  support 
the  tentative  valuation  in  this  respect  as  in  the  memorandum 
it  appears  that  he  favors  depreciating  the  whole  group.  This 
group  of  accounts  in  the  tentative  valuation  in  this  case  well 
illustrates  the  disregard  of  that  provision  of  the  valuation 
act  which  provides  that  there  shall  be  "an  analysis  of  the 
methods  by  which  these  several  costs  are  obtained,  *  *  *." 

The  language  of  the  act  upon  this  point  is  plain.  No 
one  denies  that  the  methods  employed  are  required  to  be 
stated  in  detail,  i.  e.,  "an  analysis"  of  methods  must  be 
made.  If  methods  were  considered  and  settled  in  advance, 
they  are  not  disclosed  in  the  tentative  valuation.  The  Texas 
Midland  claims  that  the  tentative  valuation  should  report 
the  methods  employed  in  the  valuation  of  its  property  and 
that  it  has  a  right  at  the  final  hearing  to  test  the  reported 
figures  by  the  principles  adopted  and  methods  employed. 
We  have  never  heard  any  reason  why  the  tentative  valuation 
and  report  should  omit  a  statement  of  the  methods  employed 
to  make  it. 

Cost  of  Obtaining  Money 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  discussion  in  this  chapter  of 
the  director's  memorandum  is  not  confined  to  interest  dur- 
ing construction  as  that  account  is  defined  in  the  classifica- 
tion. It  is  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  money  which  includes 
not  only  the  items  of  expenditure  specified  in  the  definition 
of  the  account  "interest  during  construction,"  but  also  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  obtaining  the  money,  such  as  syndicating, 
banking  and  other  expenditures  not  included  in  the  interest 
account.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  claimed  by  the  director 
that  any  facts  in  the  Texas  Midland  case  would  justify  the 
suggestion  contained  in  paragraph  2  that  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.,  or  that  one  per  cent.,  would  cover  the  brokerage 
charge  or  the  cost  of  commissions,  syndicating,  banking, 
etc. 

The  assumption  that  the  credit  of  the  Texas  Midland  is 
or  would  be  good  enough  to  enable  it  to  borrow  money  to 
build  its  railroad  or  to  extend  its  existing  road  upon  a  six 
per  cent  basis  is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

But  even  assuming  as  a  basis  for  the  estimate  that  the 
credit  of  all  companies  is  good  and  the  same,  six  per  cent 
is  too  low  a  rate  of  interest  to  cover  not  only  interest  but 
the  entire  "cost  of  obtaining  the  money"  including  commis- 
sions, syndicating,  banking  and  other  expcn.«cs. 

The  Texas  Midland  claims  that  the  rate  of  interest  on 
any  reasonable  assumption  of  facts  apphcahle  to  its  situation 
should  not  be  less  than  eight  per  cent  and  that  in  addition 


thereto  it  would  have  to  pay  commissions  covering  syndicat- 
ing, banking  and  other  expenses  of  at  least  one  per  cent. 

Construction  Period 

The  question  of  what  should  be  the  length  of  the  assumed 
construction  period  is  entirely  a  question  of  engineering 
fact.  Its  decision  depends  upon  the  peculiar  facts  of  the 
particular  case.  The  record  discloses  no  detailed  study  on 
the  part  of  government  engineers.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Worley  shows  that  he  had  given  no  study  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  program  of  construction,  and  that  he  had  no 
definite  idea  of  any  necessity  of  investigation  of  the  problem 
or  of  its  influences  upon  interest,  other  general  expenditures, 
unit  prices,  etc.  He  showed  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  prac- 
tical questions  which  are  determinative  of  the  period  which 
should  be  assumed. 

The  carrier  called  two  witnesses  who  had  studied  this 
question  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  Texas  Midland 
conditions.  Mr.  Holbrook's  testimony  shows  a  very  careful 
analysis  based  upon  intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
and  proves  very  conclusively  that  the  length  of  the  assumed 
construction  period  has  an  important  influence  upon  unit 
prices.  This  is  true  because  rush  jobs  cost  more  and  haste 
increases  the  risk.  If  time  is  short  bids  will  be  higher.  Mr. 
Holbrook  was  of  the  opinion  that  24  months  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  actual  construction  of  the  property.  This 
study  is  based  upon  a  personal  reconnoissance  and  survey 
of  several  lines  in  Texas,  three  of  which  either  crossed  the 
Texas  Midland  or  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

,\n  analysis  of  the  same  problem  was  made  by  Mr.  New- 
ton. His  analysis  developed  the  necessity  of  a  construction 
program  contemplating  a  construction  period  of  28  months 
[preceded  by  a  four  months'  period  for  preliminary  surveys 
and  contemplated  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  ballasting  would 
he  done  subsequently.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Holbrook  and 
Mr.  Newton  is  harmonious.  It  is  based  upon  the  same  sort 
of  analysis  and  experience  and  is  not  contradicted.  The 
record  shows  conclusively  that  the  particular  facts  involved 
in  the  problem  on  the  Texas  Midland  was  not  studied  by 
the  government  engineers.  As  there  is  no  supported  opinion 
in  opposition  to  the  reasonable  and  well  sustained  testimony 
of  Messrs.  Holbrook  and  Newton,  their  views  should  be 
adopted  and  the  tentative  valuation  should  be  changed  ac- 
cordingly. 

Interest  During  Construction 

The  director's  memorandum  in  substance  admits  that  the 
valuation  act  requires  that  the  present  cost  of  procuring  the 
right  of  way  be  ascertained  and  reported  as  part  of  the  re- 
production cost  of  the  railroad.  This  has  not  been  done  or 
attempted  in  the  Texas  Midland  case.  As  shown  by  exhibit 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Newton 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  expenditure  for  lands,  rights 
of  way  and  terminals  will  be  made  in  advance  of  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  ■  construction.  It  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  moneys  so  expended  must  be  in  readi- 
ness in  advance  of  the  need  therefor,  and  that  the  same  will 
bear  interest  during  a  relatively  long  period  of  time.  The 
e.xhibits  introduced  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Brown,  the  commission's  accountant,  bearing  upon  the  rate 
of  expenditure  of  money  in  railroad  construction,  omitted 
land  costs  from  consideration.  .\s  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditures is  sometimes  as  high  as  20  or  more  per  cent  of 
the  total,  this  omission  renders  the  Brown  exhibits  of  little, 
if  any,  importance  so  far  as  interest  during  construction  is 
concerned. 

The  director's  suggestion  that  the  allowance  in  the  Texas 
Midland  case  of  $144,601  be  increased  to  $166,728  excludes 
all  allowance  of  interest  on  account  of  expenditures  for  land. 
The  cost  of  reproduction  must  include  the  present  cost  of 
acquisition  of  lands.     Interest  thereon  must  be  included. 

.\fter  further  consideration  hv  the  division  it  is  concluded 
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that  iiilerest  at  six  per  cent  for  one-half  the  pcriotl  produces 
too  low  an  amount.  As  wc  understand  it,  the  director's 
memorandum  suggests  that  an  additional  three  months  be 
allowed. 

Heretofore  we  pointed  out  that  the  testimony  of  Messrs. 
Holbrook  and  Newton  in  this  case  .-^hows  that  the  construc- 
tion period  allowed  by  Mr.  Worley — 4  months  for  prelim- 
inary work  and  14  months  for  construction — is  too  short; 
that  the  period  supported  by  Messrs.  Newton  and  Holbrook 
is  sustained;  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Newton  as  to  the 
percentage  of  the  total  amount  which  would  be  expended  in 
each  period  is  uncontradicted;  that  the  same  shows — as  now 
appears  to  Ijc  admitted  by  the  director — that  one-half  of  the 
construction  period  is  too  short  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  interest  at  six  per  cent  on  the  entire  sum,  and 
that  the  amount  properly  allowable  therefor  is  in  excess  of 
interest  on  the  entire  sum  for  two-thirds  of  the  construction 
period.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  contend  that,  if  any 
rule  for  general  application  is  now  to  be  stated,  it  should 
be  that  interest  on  the  entire  sum  at  an  appropriate  rate 
should  be  calculated  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  con- 
struction period. 

The  original  cost  of  the  Texas  Midland  lands  as  reported 
in  the  tentative  valuation  is  incomplete.  The  land  was 
acquired  long  ago.  Since  then  the  lands  along  the  line  of 
the  Texas  Midland  have  greatly  increased  in  value.  In  this 
case,  original  cost  at  time  of  construction  is  so  much  less 
than  present  value  that  it  is  not  an  important  indication  or 
item  of  evidence.  It  is  now  quite  impossible,  we  think,  to 
divide  the  total  original  cost  so  as  to  show  separately  the 
so-called  "acreage  value"  at  the  time  of  acquisition,  or  the 
cost  in  excess  of  the  same.  The  suggestion  of  the  director 
to  the  effect  that  the  multiplier  disclosed  by  actual  purchase 
at  time  of  construction  would  be  applicable  now  is  without 
foundation.     Conditions  have  changed. 

In  the  tentative  valuation  no  attempt  was  made  to  show 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  lands,  rights  of  way  and  ter- 
minals of  the  Texas  Midland  at  the  present  time.  The 
carrier's  proof  in  the  case  establishes  it.  There  is  no  con- 
flict in  the  evidence  as  to  the  proper  ratio  or  multiple.  There 
is  conflict  in  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  naked  land  value 
of  adjacent  and  adjoining  lands- — the  basic  figure.  If  a 
multiple  of  2.23  be  applied  to  the  liasic  figure  reported  in 
the  tentative  valuation  for  the  lands  classified  by  the  divi- 
sion as  used  for  transportation  purposes  there  will  be  pro- 
duced $527,816.  If  applied  to  the  figures  which  the  car- 
rier's testimony  supports  there  will  be  produced  $628,474. 

Present  value  is  at  least  as  much  as  such  present  cost  of 
acquisition. 

Other  Values  .and  Elements  of  Value 

As  to  other  values  and  elements  of  value  the  tentative 
valuation  fails  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  commission 
is  directed, 

"•  '  *  The  commission  shall  in  like  m.inner  ascertain  and  report  sepa- 
lately  other  values,  and  elements  of  value,  if  any,  of  the  property  of  such 
common  carrier,  and  an  .inalysis  of  the  methods  of  valuation  employed,  and 
of  the  reasons  for  any  differences  between  any  such  value,  and  each  of 
the  foregoing  cost  values." 

This  important  matter  is  treated  in  the  tentative  valua- 
tion in  the  following  words:  "No  other  values  or  elements 
of  value  were  found  to  exist."  We  do  not  know  what  mean- 
•  ing  that  statement  is  intended  to  convey.  It  is  plain  that 
the  law  requires  these  "intangibles"  to  be  ascertained  and 
reported.  They  must  be  considered  in  the  ascertainment  of 
final  value. 

The  director  suggests  that  no  evidcnde  was  offered  by  the 
carrier  upon  this  ]ioiiit.  We  are  sure  that  he  will  agree  that 
as  to  these  other  values  and  elements  of  value  it  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  commission  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the 
facts  as  it  is  to  inventory  the  physical  property  in  detail  and 
show  the  several  costs  thereof  a«  required. 


The  commission  lias  before  it  all  of  the  facts  referred  to 
in  the  tentative  valuation.  These  include  the  inventory,  the 
cost  figures,  the  land  figures,  the  financial  historj',  the  traffic 
statistics,  the  net  and  gross  earnings  in  detail,  the  expendi- 
ture of  moneys,  etc.  The  gradients,  the  station  facilities, 
its  connections,  its  sources  of  traffic,  together  with  the  grovrth 
thereof  as  shown  by  the  regular  reports  of  the  company  are 
known  or  are  available.  The  amount  of  intangible  value 
fixed  by  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  is  shown.  This 
great  mass  of  information  furnishes  a  sufficient  basis  of 
fact  for  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  properties  of 
the  Texas  Midland  as  a  whole.  The  commission  has  quite 
as  complete  information  as  usually  is  furnished  to  the  courts 
in  confiscation  cases  involving  the  value  of  railroad  prop- 
erties. 

The  Texas  Midland  is  a  small  and  simple  property.  It 
has  no  valuation  department.  It  would  have  been  proper 
for  it  to  call  witnesses  experienced  and  expert  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  value  of  railroads.  The  commission  also 
had  the  right  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  like  experts 
or  to  determine  the  fact  without  such  aid.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  value  of  the  Texas  Midland  property  cannot  be  as- 
certained on  the  facts  now  in  the  possession  of  the  commis- 
sion, without  the  aid  of  expert  witnesses.  That  value,  while 
a  unit  and  single  in  substance,  may,  for  the  purposes  of 
thought  and  discussion,  be  divided  between  that  which  is 
attributable  to  the  tangible  or  physical  property  and  that 
which  is  attributable  to  the  intangible  or  non-physical 
property,  i.  e.,  other  values  and  elements  of  value.  There 
is  no  denying  that  the  act  requires  other  values  and  elements 
of  value  to  be  found.  This  may  be  done  by  first  ascertain- 
ing the  value  of  the  property  as  a  whole  and  by  deducting 
therefrom  the  amount  which  the  commission  finds  should  be 
attributed  to  the  tangible  or  physical  elements  thereof. 

The  commission  is  now  engaged  under  the  act  in  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country.  The 
Texas  Midland  is  of  minor  importance.  The  difficulties  of 
the  problem  before  the  commission  are  great.  We  have  al- 
ways contended, — as  said  by  the  director, — that  neither  this 
railroad  nor  any  of  the  other  railroads  whose  tentative 
valuations  are  on  hearing  before  the  commission  present  the 
phases  of  the  subject  of  valuation  which  should  be  before 
the  commission  before  it  lays  dowTi  any  rule  for  the  deter- 
mination of  a  final  value.  Under  the  circumstances  the  com- 
mission should  defer  the  determination  of  the  other  values 
and  elements  of  value  in  this  case  until  right  principles  shall 
have  been  found  upon  a  full  consideration  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  typical  railroads. 


COAL  MINE  PRODUCTION  SHOWS  A  NET 
DECREASE 

In  discussing  the  general  need  of  fuel  conservation  in  the 
boiler  rooms,  Van  H.  Manning,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  has  issued  tlie  following 
statement : 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  present  coal  situation  which 
may  put  an  entirely  different  light  on  the  supposed  increased 
production  of  coal  of  the  present  year.  In  round  numbers, 
there  was  produced  600,000,000  tons  of  fuel  last  year.  The 
statement  has  been  made  that  50,000,000  more  tons  will  be 
mined  this  year.  The  preparation  of  this  increased  quan- 
tity of  coal  has  not  been  as  good  as  in  times  past,  .\nalvses 
of  samples  show  in  many  cases  a  greatly  increased  quantity 
of  asli.  Repeated  cases  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  of  INIines  where  coal  which  would  run  from  6  to  S 
per  cent  ash  in  normal  times  is  running  from  12  to  18  per 
cent  of  ash  in  these  abnormal  times.  Tomplaint  about  the 
preparation  of  coal  is  very  general  and  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  5  per  cent  more  ash  is  included  in  this  year's 
coal   than   in   previous  years.      If  such   a   figure  is  true,   it 
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means  that  32,500,000  tons  of  the  estimated  output  of  650,- 
000,000  tons  is  nothing  but  increased  ash. 

If  we  can  imagine  over  600,000  car  loads  of  ash  being 
added  to  the  present  burden  of  transportation,  the  evident 
effect  on  ca,r  supply  and  transportation  troubles  would  be 
seen.  If  this  were  the  end  of  the  matter,  it  would  not  be 
so  bad,  but  there  is  another  factor  well  known  to  engineers 
which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  non-technical  user. 
The  extensive  experiments  carried  on  by  the  Government  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  showed  that  with  the  coals  used, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  about  IJ^  per  cent  in  efficiency  for 
each  1  per  cent  addition  to  the  ash  content  of  the  coal — 
that  is  to  say,  the  inclusion  of  more  ash  with  the  coal  de- 
creases the  value  of  the  fuel  not  only  the  amount  equal  to 
the  useless  ash,  but  it  makes  the  remaining  good  coal  less 
effective  to  the  extent  of  1)^  per  cent  for  each  1  per  cent  of 
ash.  The  inclusion  of  5  per  cent  more  ash  in  the  fuel, 
therefore,  means  a  reduction  in  efficiency  of  the  remaining 
good  coal  of  about  7^  per  cent,  which,  added  to  the  5  per 
cent  useless  ash,  makes  a  total  reduction  in  effectiveness  of 
12%  per  cent. 

According  to  this  point  of  view,  although  650,000,000  tons 
may  be  produced  in  1917,  its  effectiveness  as  compared  with 
previous  years  is  probably  about  seven-eighths  of  this,  and 
equivalent  to  a  production  of  normally  prepared  coal  of 
about  570,000,000  tons.  We  have,  then,  instead  of  an  in- 
creased production  as  compared  with  last  year,  an  actual 
decrease  of  effective  coal  of  about  30,000,000  tons.  If  this 
is  added  to  the  estimated  increased  needs,  due  to  our  accel- 
erated activities,  of  100,000,000  tons,  we  have  a  deficiency 
of  the  equivalent  of  130,000,000  tons,  instead  of  50,000,000 
tons  to  make  up  by  good  engineering  and  true  fuel  con- 
servation in  the  boiler  room. 


recently  by  Major  Robert  E.  Shannon  of  the  United  States 
.\rmy  Quartermaster's  Corps. 

'For  an  army  of  one  million  men,"  he  stated,  "based  on 
the  regular  United  States  garrison  ration,  it  will  be  neces- 
.sary  to  transport  26,700,000  lb.  of  beef  or  its  equivalent  in 
substitutive  articles  of  the  ration,  per  month;  6,750,000  lb. 
of  bacon,  26,700,000  lb.  of  flour,  37,500,000  lb.  of  pota- 
toes, 4,500,000  lb.  of  beans,  2,093,000  lb.  of  coffee  and 
6,000,000  lb.  of  sugar,  or  if  we  consider  all  the  articles  that 
go  to  make  up  the  ration,  to  transport  food  alone  for  an 
army  of  1,000,000  men,  for  one  month,  will  require  tonnage 
for  146,000,000  lb.— and  to  feed  the  horses  and  mules  of 
tliis  army  of  1,000,000  will  require  the  transportation  of 
nearly  260,000,000  lb.  of  forage  per  month.  When  we  con- 
sider the  matter  of  clothing,  to  keep  this  army  properly 
clothed,  will  require  in  round  figures,  per  month,  300,000 
l)airs  of  breeches,  300,000  overalls,  300,000  shirts,  400,000 
l)airs  of  shoes,  and  250,000  suits  of  underwear,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  coats,  overcoats,  rubber  boots,  blankets,  socks, 
huts  and  other  articles  that  go  to  make  the  clothing  allow- 
ance of  the  soldier." 


SUPPLIES  FOR  AN  ARMY  OF  ONE  MILLION 

The  amount  of  freight  transportation  involved  in  furnish- 
ing supplies  to  an  army  of  1,000,000  men  is  described  in  a 
paper   read   before  the  war  class   of   Columbia   University 


E.KPORTS  OF  Railroad  Ecjuipment  in  October. — The 
lirincipal  articles  of  railroad  equipment  exported  from  the 
]3ort  of  New  York  during  October,  1917,  according  to  a 
bulletin  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  were  steam 
locomotives  valued  at  $3,463,336;  steel  rails,  at  $1,278,021; 
freight  cars  at  $785,783;  and  railroad  spikes,  at  $227,592. 

England  Encourages  Truck  Transportatiox.  —  In 
view  of  the  shortage  of  petrol  and  the  necessit>'  of  relieving 
the  traffic  on  railways,  it  has  become  necessary  that  all  pri- 
vately owned  lorries  and  steam  trucks  should.be  utilized  to 
their  fullest  carrj'ing  capacity,  and  accordingly  the  transport 
section  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  arranged  a  scheme 
of  mechanical  transport  control  to  cover  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  which  began  operation  on  November  12.  The 
object  of  the  scheme  is  to  provide  loads  for  empty  journeys 
that  lorries  are  at  present  running  and  loads  for  lorries  not 
fully  employed  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  loading  point. 


Photo   by    Ccniial  Neitis  Fhoto  Scrvnc. 

Locomotives  for  the  British   Forces  in   Mesopotamia,  Being  Conveyed  up  the  Tigris  River,  on  a  Barge. 
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Methods  for  Following  the  Individual  Performance  of 
Locomotives  on  a  Road  Having  a  Divisional  Organization 

By  W.  L.  Robinson 
SuixTvisor  Fuel  Consumption,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 


FUEL  economy  has  now  assumed  an  even  greater  degree 
of  importance  than  it  has  ordinarily  held.  The  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  co-operating  with  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  he  said:  "Coal  is  the  sinew 
of  war,  and  he  who  unnecessarily  reduces  the  country's  avail- 
able stock  of  coal  may  curtail  the  nation's  energies  in  the 
great  industrial  conflict."  A  successful  war  implies  suprem- 
acy in  the  industries  on  which  it  is  based,  and  coal  is  the  very 
root  and  foundation  of  war-time  industry.  Every  pound 
that  can  be  obtained  is  urgently  needed  for  domestic  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  for  making  munitions,  for  steam 
Vessels  and  for  railways;  all  directly  or  indirectly  necessary 
to  carry  on  and  win  the  war. 

Fuel  economy  has  long  been  considered  a  mechanical  prob- 
lem and  little  supervision  has  been  given  the  subject  on  many 
roads  by  officers  other  than  those  of  this  department.  Re- 
cently, however,  a  more  general  recognition  of  this  as  a  trans- 
portation problem  has  been  noted,  particularly  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association.  The 
sooner  all  departments  of  a  railway  recognize  their  relation 
to  fuel  consumption,  the  sooner  will  progress  be  made  in 
reducing  admitted  wa.stage,  for  fuel  losses  occur  at  all  stages 
from  purchase,  inspection,  distribution  and  utilization,  right 
down  to  cleaning  tire  on  the  a.sh  track.  The  largest  losses, 
however,  occur  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mechanical  and 
transportation  departments. 

The  humtin  element  is  a  large  factor  in  fuel  economy.  A 
man  will  react  to  his  environment,  and  where  a  commodity 
like  coal  is  handled  as  if  it  were  sand,  ballast  or  dirt,  and 
in  such  large  cjuantities,  he  will  come  to  consider  economy  of 
small  importance.  This  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  differ- 
ence in  handling  wage  and  fuel  accounts;  every  care  and 
check  is  thrown  around  wage  accounting,  while  on  most  roads 
the  basis  of  fuel  accounting  originates  with  the  lowly  coal 
dock  man,  and  fuel  accounting  finally  becomes  a  matter  of 
adju.stments.  Any  scheme  for  fuel  economy  must  aim  to 
overcome  this  condition,  to  bring  about  a  realization  of  the 
actual  dollars  and  cents  value  of  coal,  both'by  the  men  and 
by  the  officers. 

For  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  and  educating  all  con- 
cerned regarding  the  value  of  fuel,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
distributes  monthly  statements,  both  in  tabulated  and  graphic 
form,  showing  the  total  consumption  and  consumption  on  an 
amount-of-work  basis.  This  information  is  sent  to  all  execu- 
tive and  operating,  and  to  division  staff  officers. 

These  statements  show  the  performance  of  locomotives  in 
freight  and  passenger  service  by  months  and  by  divisions, 
with  totals  for  the  entire  road;  the  amount  of  fuel  used  on  the 
entire  system  by  months;  the  total  cost  of  the  fuel  distributed 
by  months;  and  the  average  cost  of  fuel  per  ton  by  months. 
On  the  fuel  performance  statement  each  division  is  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  increase  in  gross  ton-miles  per  ton 
of  coal  over  the  same  month  of  last  year,  in  freight  service, 
and  the  percentage  decrease  in  pounds  of  coal  per  car-miles 
over  the  same  month  last  year,  in  passenger  service.  These 
statements  also  show  cost  of  the  fuel  saved  or  lost  for  each 
division.  The  chart  showing  the  average  cost  of  fuel  per 
ton  by  months  is  particularly  interesting.  There  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  in  this  cost  from  a  little  less  than  one 

".\bstr.ic:  of  a  r^i'er  presented  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  New 
England   R.iilioad   Club. 


dollar  per  ton  in  June,  I9\u,  to  S2.4U  per  ton  in  August, 
1917,  or  an  increase  of  140  per  cent. 

Active  interest  shown  by  supervision  and  an  intelligent 
use  of  reports  is  an  unfailing  method  for  securing  co-opera- 
tion in  matters  affecting  fuel  economy.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  a  superintendent  who  reduced  his  percentage 
of  locomotives  with  leaking  packings,  valves  out  of  tram, 
and  poor  steaming  qualities  to  an  almost  negligible  amount, 
by  the'  simple  procedure  of  giving  his  master  mechanic  peri- 
odically a  list  of  defective  locomotives  taken  from  regular 
reports  and  asking  to  be  informed  as  soon  as  the  repairs  were 
made. 

Standardized  methods  of  firing  and  operating  locomo- 
tives W'ith  systematic  instructions  are  necessary  accompani- 
ments of  fuel  economy.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  issued  a 
text  book  for  engineers  and  firemen  on  locomotive  manage- 
ment, called  "Good  Firing."  This  book  contains  instructions 
which  will  help  the  fireman  in  properly  firing  the  locomo- 
tives. Enough  of  the  scientific  theor)-  of  good  firing  is  given 
so  that  the  fireman  may  have  a  rudimentary  idea  of  what  he 
is  trying  to  accomplish  and  what  it  means.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  instructions  to  engineers,  fuel  standards,  in- 
structions for  the  operation  of  locomotives  equipped  with 
superheaters,  brick  arches  and  stokers. 

The  u.se  of  the  wrong  kind  of  coal,  improper  preparation 
and  sizing,  have  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  fuel  economy, 
as  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  recent  laboratory  tests  made 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. f  The  effect  of  proper  sizing 
is  not  fully  appreciated,  or  if  so,  is  not  given  the  considera- 
tion its  importance  demands.  In  the  tests  just  referred  to  a 
variation  in  sizing  from  1'4-in.  screenings  to  2-in.  lump 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  evaporation  of  17^4  per  cent.  The 
same  consideration  should  be  given  to  physical  characteristics 
as  to  B.  t.  u.  value  and  length  of  haul,  by  those  to  whom  the 
purchase  of  railway  fuel  is  intrusted,  to  obtain  the  maximum 
efficiency  from  the  use  of  coal  on  grates.  The  full  realization 
of  extended  application  of  apparatus  for  burning  fuel  in 
pulverized  form,  now  so  promising,  should,  however,  remove 
eventually  any  necessity  for  considering  the  sizing. 

Poor  coal  is  a  formula  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  real 
sources  of  inefficiency,  but  no  matter  how  much  it  is  abused, 
the  fact  remains  that  we  do  have  poor  coal  which  results  in 
a  waste  of  transportation  facilities,  a  waste  of  fuel,  time  and 
money;  it  causes  delays  and  failures.  At  present  above  all 
others,  poor  coal  is  a  crying  indictment  against  the  coal  pro- 
ducers, as  it  can  only  have  one  result — a  slackening  in  the 
intensive  manufacturing  production  demanded  by  war  neces- 
sities. Coal  producers  can  largely  remove  this  industrial 
impediment  by  pooling  their  interests,  and  then  concentrat- 
ing the  labor  and  energies  during  the  war  on  mines  produc- 
ing satisfactor)-  fuel.  By  concentrating  for  the  period  of 
the  war  on  die  mines  capable  of  producing  the  best  coal, 
greater  efficiency  should  be  forthcoming  due  to  abilih-  to 
haul  more  heat  units  per  cubic  foot  of  coal  car  carrying 
capacit}-,  lessened  amount  of  mine  labor  required  and  les- 
sened amount  of  switching. 

Fl'el  Economy  Records 

It  is  obvious  that  before  any  systematic  improvement  can 
be  made  in  reducing  fuel  consumption,  the  particular  sources 
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of  waste  must  be  known.  Before  a  general  saving  can  be 
made,  individual  economy  must  be  practiced,  and  the  man  on 
the  locomotive  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  results  in  this 
field.  His  co-operation  is  essential  for  the  success  of  any 
plan. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  in  operation  a  method  for  re- 
porting daily  the  amount  of  fuel  used  by  each  engineer,  each 
fireman,  and  also  by  each  locomotive  for  every  trip  made. 
The  fundamental  idea  consists  in  giving  the  supervising 
officers,  particularly  the  master  mechanic  and  road  foreman 
of  engines,  positive  information  regarding  specific  men  or 


formance  has  been  made,  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  were 
known  exactly  what  should  have  been  used  on  that  particular 
trip  the  efficiency  of  the  fuel  performance  would  be  apparent 
at  once.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  comparisons,  fuel 
standards  were  established  on  each  division,  showing  for  any 
trip  the  amount  of  fuel  which  should  be  used.  These  fuel 
.standards  vary  with  the  class  of  service,  type  of  power,  direc- 
tion and  tonnage.  They  are  not  based  on  any  theoretical 
calculations  but  on  averages  of  consumptions  actually  made 
over  a  period  of  six  or  more  months.  The  reason  they  are 
based  on  averages  instead  of  the  best  performances,  or  on 


Fig.  1 — This  Form  Is  Filled  Out  on  Each  Division  Every  Twenty-four  Hours 


locomotives  where  their  supervision  may  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. This  information  reaches  the  hands  of  the  supervising 
officers  promptly — say  one  to  three  days  after  the  completion 
of  the  trip — so  that  while  the  incidents  are  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  everyone  concerned,  the  development  of  bad  conditions 
may  be  checked  and  any  corrective  measures  applied.  On 
each  division  there  is  a  fuel  clerk  whose  sole  concern  is  fuel 
data.  His  duties  consist  in  obtaining  correct  fuel  reports, 
making  proper  individual  charges,  and  compiling  all  regular 
and  special  reports  in  an  intelligible  manner,  to  be  used  by 
the  supervising  officers. 

Form  2520  (Fig.  1)  is  filled  out  on  each  division  for  the 
24-hour  period.  This  form  furnishes  detail  information 
regarding  the  fuel  consumption  for  each  trip,  but  since  it  is 
also  the  base  of  much  other  statistical  data  as  well  as  fuel, 
the  information  is  necessarily  profuse,  and  a  busy  man  is 
liable  to  miss  the  significance  of  any  particular  fuel  item 
thereon  among  the  mass  of  other  irrelevant  data.  For  this 
reason  the  fuel  clerk  compiles  from  this  form  a  resume  of 
the  various  items  which  is  a  guide  to  the  man  in  a  super- 
vising capacity,  and  he  also  makes  a  study  of  the  individual 
trips  which  show  the  poorest  fuel  performance  and  gives 
detailed  information  of  such  trips  to  the  road  foreman  or 
the  party  responsible  for  fuel  economy. 

The  actual  amount  of  fuel  consumed  is  obtained  from 
daily  reports  of  coal  disbursements,  Form  2347  (Fig.  2), 
sent  in  from  each  coaling  station  and  engine  terminal  to  the 
fuel  clerk.  On  the  form  is  listed  separately  each  engine  re- 
ceiving coal,  the  time  and  amount  for  a  24-hour  period.  The 
total  actual  coal  used  by  any  locomotive  can  be  quickly  de- 
termined by  totaling  the  amounts  received  at  each  coaling 
station,  this  amount  then  being  filled  in  its  proper  column 
on  Form  2S20  (Fig.  1).  It  is  assumed  that  each  tender  is 
full  on  leaving  its  initial  terminal,  for  which  reason  the 
amount  required  to  again  fill  the  tender  at  the  final  terminal, 
plus  that  received  at  any  intermediate  stations,  will  give  the 
total  amount  used.  In  case  the  tender  is  not  filled  at  either 
terminal,  this  is  reported  on  Form  2347  (Fig.  2),  giving 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  required  to  fill  the  tender, 
and  necessary  corrections  are  then  made  by  fuel  clerk.  The 
inauguration  of  individual  fuel  records  and  standards  has 
required  no  additional  reports  or  work  other  than  the  reports 
compiled  by  the  fuel  clerk  himself.  The  same  reports  used 
by  the  accounting  department  are  used  for  this  work. 

A  mere  knowledge  of  the  actual  amount  of  fuel  used  is  no 
indication  in  itself  whether  a  good,  average  or  poor  per- 


trips  made  under  test  conditions,  is  that  the  engine  crew  can 
then  be  consistently  required  to  at  least  approach  the  stand- 
ard, and  the  faith  of  the  roaH  foreman  of  engines  is  not 
disturbed  with  doubts  about  arbitrar}'  allowances  when  tak- 
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Fig.    2— Daily    Report   from    Coaling    Stations    and    Engine 
Terminals 

ing  up  the  matter  with  any  crew  persistently  exceeding  the 
standard.  Constant  care  is  exercised  to  have  these  fuel 
standards  just,  and  revisions  are  made  whenever  necessary. 
This  because  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  competitive  spirit 
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among  the  men  to  attain  a  good  fuel  performance  by  pub- 
lishing their  average  standing  monthly. 

With  the  total  fuel  consumption,  both  actual  and  standard, 
known  and  placed  on  Form  2520  (Fig.  1),  the  remaining 
fuel  data  for  each  trip  (total  costs,  pounds  of  coal  per  100- 
ton-mile,  cost  per  100-ton-mile  and  fuel  performance)  are 
quickly  obtained  by  use  of  the  slide  rule.  This  completes 
the  work  on  Form  2520,  and  a  summary  is  next  made  on 
Form  1598  (Fig.  3)  showing  the  total  fuel  costs  by  the 
day  by  classes  of  service,  or  such  other  headings  as  may  be 
desired  for  general  statistical  purposes,  and  for  making  divi- 


fuel  waste  appears  to  have  been  due  to  mechanical  defects, 
he  ascertains  if  it  has  been  shown  on  the  work  reports  and  if 
the  repairs  have  been  made.  This  is  beneficial  because  the 
crews  soon  learn  that  constant  supervision  is  exercised  and 
that  every  poor  fuel  performance  is  noted,  and  further,  be- 
cause during  every  month  each  road  foreman  has  instructed 
anywhere  from  15  to  30  crews  in  matters  affecting  fuel 
economy.  It  is  the  slow,  conscientious,  individual  work  of 
this  character  that  achieves  beneficial  results  which  are 
lasting. 

Superintendents  are  busy  men,  and  are  more  vitally  inter- 
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sional  and  period  comparison.'-.  This  form  also  shows  the 
total  transportation  wage  costs  for  the  same  headings,  and 
is  a  daily  unobtrusive  visitor  to  the  desk  of  each  superin- 
tendent, reminding  him  where  any  efforts  to  reduce  trans- 
portation costs  will  be  most  amply  rewarded. 

A  study  is  next  made  by  the  fuel  clerk  of  the  individual 
runs  on  Form  2520  (Fig.  1),  and  men  with  the  poorest  per- 
formance are  selected  as  meriting  the  attention  of  the  road 
foreman  of  engines.     It  was  felt  that  a  road  foreman  of  en- 


ested  in  the  kind  of  a  fuel  performance  their  division  is 
making  than  in  what  any  particular  men.  are  making,  and 
for  their  benefit  Form  1509-F  (Fig.  4)  is  next  compiled  by 
the  fuel  clerk  from  Form  2520  (Fig.  1).  Fig.  4  shows  the 
total  fuel  cost  and  consumption,  both  actual  and  standard, 
for  the  day,  also  the  unit  consumption  actual  and  standard 
for  the  day,  accumulative  average  for  the  month  and  for 
the  same  period  one  year  previous.  This  form  shows  at  a 
glance  the  divisional  fuel  performance  for  the  day,  whether 
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gines  could  not  well  handle  more  than  one  such  case,  on  an 
average,  per  day,  hence  one  card,  is  filled  out  for  each  road 
foreman  of  engines,  showing  in  detail  all  information  re- 
garding the  worst  nms  made  during  the  day.  The  cards  are 
.■^mall — 3  in.  by  5  in. — and  easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  The 
practice  is  not  to  call  in  any  man  or  to  cause  any  antagonism 
by  censure  or  discipline;  but  in  his  daily  trips  about  the  divi- 
sion, as  he  gets  on  an  engine,  the  road  foreman,  if  he  has 
received  a  card  regarding  that  particular  crew,  refreshes  his 
memory  from  it,  and  questions  or  instructs  them  with  a 
view  of  correcting  the  cau.'^es  of  their  poor  fuel  performance. 
Or  he  may  make  it  a  special  point  to  ride  with  and  instruct 
the  crews  so  reported.     In  any  event,  where  the  cause  of  the 


it  is  good  or  bad,  and  whether  it  is  getting  better  or  worse. 
If  unsatisfactory,  Form  2520  (Fig.  1)  will  show  all  the 
details  as  to  cause  and  where  corrective  measures  may  be 
applied. 

Bulletin  Bo.^rds 

The  other  feature  employed  by  the  use  of  the  fuel  standards 
to  attain  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  is  the  normal  desire 
of  tlie  average  man  to  lead  in  any  sport  or  work  involving 
competition.  This  is  accomplished  by  publishing  on  the 
bulletin  boards  every  month  a  list  of  all  engineers  and  fire- 
men on  the  division  ranked  in  the  order  of  their  average  fuel 
performance  for  that  month.     This  is  obtained  by  keeping 
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a  ledger  or  individual  card  (Fig.  S)  for  each  man  or  locomo- 
tive, on  which  the  fuel  clerk,  posts  daily  in  separate  columns 
the  actual  and  standard  amount  of  fuel  used.  These  are 
totaled  monthly,  and  the  one  is  divided  by  the  other  to  ob- 
tain the  average  monthly  performance.  Complimentary  let- 
ters from  the  superintendent  to  men  showing  a  steady  im- 
provement is  another  idea  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

Although  the  publishing  of  this  list  ranks  a  man's  status 
quite  definitely,  it  has  one  defect  in  that  it  brings  home  to 
him  forcefully  only  once  a  month  the  subject  of  fuel  economy. 
In  order  that  he  give  this  his  daily  attention,  a  perforated 
fuel  coupon  is  attached  to  his  time  slip,  Form  1106-D  (Fig. 
6).  Before  being  turned  in,  this  coupon  is  filled  out  by  the 
engineer,  showing  the  amount  of  fuel  out  of  the  tender  at 
initial  and  final  terminals,  the  amount,  if  any,  received  at 
intermediate  stations,  and  the  total  amount  consumed  on  the 
trip;  also  the  allowance  or  fuel  standard  for  the  trip.  He  is 
thus  obliged  to  maintain  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  of 
fuel  consumption  on  every  trip.  This  coupon  is  detached 
from  the  time  slip  by  the  timekeeper  and  given  to  the  fuel 
clerk,  who  checks  it  against  the  estimates  reported  on  Form 
2347  (Fig.  2). 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  the  part  played  by  poor 
power  or  coal  in  causing  high  fuel  consumption,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  crew  is  not  responsible  for  all  such  cases. 
However,  it  is  felt  that  there  is  not  nearly  as  much  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  sources  of  fuel  waste  due  to  such  causes 
as  there  is  in  detecting  losses  due  to  inefficient  work  by  the 
engine  crews,  and  for  this  reason  the  development  of  all  the 
information  brought  out  by  the  use  of  fuel  standards  has 
kept  the  man  question  foremost  in  preference  to  power,  poor 
coal,  despatching  or  other  features  causing  fuel  waste. 
Whenever  the  road  foreman's  investigation  leads  him  to  feel 
that  the  crew  is  not  responsible  for  wastes  revealed  by  com- 
parison with  the  fuel  standards,  an  inspection  is  made  and 
very  frequently  sources  of  serious  wastage,  unreported  by 
crew,  are  discovered. 

Road  Foremen's  Trip  Reports 
Another   record   which    works   in   co-operation    with   fuel 
standards  is  the  road  foreman  of  engines'  trip  report.  Form 
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1058  (Fig.  7).  On  this  are  printed  all  the  various  common 
defects  developed  by  a  locomotive,  as  well  as  other  features, 
many  of  which  affect  the  fuel  consumption.  All  that  is 
necessary  in  making  out  this  report  is  making  a  check  mark 
beside  the  printed  item  in  the  proper  column  to  indicate  its 
condition.  This  form  is  checked  out  in  duplicate  for  each 
locomotive  ridden  by  the  road  foreman,  the  original  being 
turned  in  to  the  shop  people  for  immediate  attention,  and 
the  carbon  copy  retained.  These  carbon  copies  are  checked 
monthly  by  the  supervisors  of  locomotive  operation  who  are 
located  in  each  district  or  grand  division,  and  any  tendency 


to  divert  the  activities  of  the  road  foreman  from  other  than 
his  regular  duties  is  disclosed  and  corrected. 

A  summary  is  also  made  from  these  reports  which  reveals 
to  the  general  officer  or  superintendent  just  what  each  road 
foreman  is  doing,  how  many  crews  he  has  ridden  with  and 
instructed,  how  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  office  work 
and  how  much  on  the  line  of  road,  and,  in  general,  his  effi- 
ciency. One  of  the  main  features  of  this  report  is  to  have 
definite  information  on  file  as  to  the  performance  of  en- 
gineers or  firemen  and  to  know  when  they  were  last  ridden 
with  and  instructed,  in  order  to  determine  in  cases  of  acci- 
dent whetlier  proper  instructions  had  been  given,  at  what 
time  and  by  whom.     A  check  is  made  to  see  that  all  crews 
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Fig.  5 — Individual  Fuel   Performance   Card 

are  ridden  with  at  least  once  per  year.  The  report  also  serves 
as  a  guide  for  the  road  foreman  in  following  up  the  condi- 
tion of  his  jx)wer  and  what  items  he  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  shop  to  correct. 

Accuracy  of  Reports 

The  fact  that  practically  all  disbursements  of  coal  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  as  reported  on  Form  2347  (Fig.  2),  and 
which  are  used  for  these  fuel  records,  are  estimated,  may 
cause  some  doubt  regarding  the  accuracy  of  records  derived 
from  it.  There  is  no  trouble,  however,  from  this  source. 
The  weight  of  coaj  received  from  every  station  is  known  and 
the  sum  of  the  estimated  disbursements  is  constantly  checked 
against  this  known  amount,  and  at  all  the  larger  stations 
an  error  of  5  per  cent  or  more  is  rare.  During  October,  the 
percentages  of  error  for  several  of  the  larger  stations  were 
as  follows: 

Estimated  Actual  Per  cent 

Station  disbursements  disbursements  error 

Philadelphia 16.034  tons  17,117  tons  6.3 

Brunswick    17.165  tons  17.521  tons  2.1 

Glenwood    17,807  tons  18,299  tons  2.7 

Chicaffo  Jet 14,577  tons  14,626  tons  0.04 

Grafton 9.545  tons  9.144  tons  4.4 

Newark     9.456  tons  9,251   tons  2.2 

The  average  error  for  all  disbursements  on  the  system  was 
3.56  per  cent. 

There  are  usually  two  parties  making  each  estimate — the 
engineer  for  placing  the  amount  on  his  time  slip,  and  the 
coal  dock  man  for  placing  the  amount  on  his  Form  2347 
(Fig.  2).  As  their  interests  are  not  identical,  the  compro- 
mise will  usually  be  about  the  correct  amount.  As  a  help  in 
making  such  estimates,  the  tender  coal  space  on  the  majority 
of  locomotives  has  been  calibrated  with  one-ton  variations 
and  diagrams  made  of  them,  showing  tlie  amount  of  coal 
required  to  fill  any  given  space  in  the  tender.  The  various 
capacities  are  shown  on  these  diagrams  by  lines  which  con- 
form to  the  natural  slope  assumed  by  the  coal  pile.  In  addi- 
tion, a  monthly  check  of  the  grand  total  amount  of  fuel 
charged  out  against  individual  records  is  made  with  the 
audited  fuel  figures,  and  these  usually  compare  within  about 
5  per  cent. 
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No  attempt  has  been  made  in  inaugurating  tfiese  fuel 
standards  to  separate  the  fuel  consumed  at  the  terminals  from 
that  consumed  on  the  road.  The  error  involved  in  charging 
the  record  with  the  terminal  fuel  consumption  is  negligible 
because  the  error  is  practically  a  constant  one,  ajiplying  to 
all  crews  alike,  and  will  not  affect  the  relative  standing  on 
which  their  ratings  are  based.  The  ton-mile  unit  was  used 
in  preference  to  the  car-mile  unit,  on  account  of  the  varia- 
tions existing  in  car  weights. 

Fuel  standards  were  originally  expressed  in  pounds  of  coal 
per  hundred-ton-miles,  l}ut  these  were  soon  discarded  in 
favor  of  pounds  of  coal  per  trip.  Practical  use  quickly  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  for  any  given  run  the  total  coal  used 
on  a  trip  did  not  vary  greatly,  regardless  of  the  tonnage, 
while,  due  to  the  same  reason,  the  pounds  of  coal  per  ton  mile 
varied  almost  directly  as  the  tonnage;  thus,  to  avoid  having 
an  excessive  number  of  fuel  standards  for  each  run,  the 
standard  was  made  total  ])ounds  per  trip.  Otherwise  the  en- 
gineer was  penalized  each  time  he  hauled  lighter  tonnage 
than  average,  and  it  is  a  measure  of  his  efficiency  we  are 
after  rather  than  that  of  train  loading. 

The  general  scheme  of  fuel  records  as  described  covers 


that  they  can  be  used  at  the  current  time,  is  of  more  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  the  latter  than  any  fine  degree  of 
accuracy. 

The  success  of  the  methods  followed  is  evidenced  by  a  de- 
creasing or  nearly  stationary  total  fuel  consumption,  against 
a  continually  increasing  total  tonnage  handled,  as  shown 
in  the  table.  With  the  tonnage  increasing  40.7  per  cent  the 
fuel  consumption  increased  only  7.3  per  cent.  The  com- 
parisons are  made  against  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  organized  effort  to 
effect  fuel  economy  was  not  instituted  until  the  latter  part 
of  that  fiscal  year.  The  increased  size  of  locomotives,  the 
use  of  superheaters,  changed  conditions  of  fuel  and  firing 
by  introduction  of  stoker  locomotives,  as  well  as  the  following 
uj)  of  fuel  consumption,  have  had  a  bearing  on  holding 
down  or  increasing  the  consumption,  and  it  is  probably  not 
possible  to  determine  definitely  the  relative  values  of  the 
various  causes. 

Discussion. 

Henrv  Bartlett,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine,   called   attention  to  the  necessity   for  everybody  co- 
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the  subject  from  two  different  viewpoints;  one,  that  of  point- 
ing out  periodically  the  results  obtained,  but  representing  the 
past  which  cannot  be  changed  and  serving  more  as  a  guide 
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for  the  future;  the  other,  that  giving  information  which  can 
be  promptly  used  in  correcting  specific  irregularities  as  they 
develop.    The  problem  of  getting  these  records  available,  so 


operating  in  the  matter  of  saving  fuel.  .\s  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  tlie  fuel  situation  on  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  he  found  that  the  engine  crews  were  not  the 
onl\-  ones  to  be  educated  in  the  matter  of  fuel  economy. 
Much  depends  upon  the  way  the  fuel  is  handled  at  the  coal- 
ing stations,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  power,  and  in  the 
handling  of  trains  by  the  transportation  department. 

J.  T.  .\nthony,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  American 
.\rcli  Company,  called  particular  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  proper  supervision  in  the  matter  of  fuel  economy.  Fuel- 
saving  devices  can  be  applied  to  locomotives,  but  unless  the 
men  are  instructed  properly  regarding  their  use  and  main- 
tenance, the.se  devices  will  not  fully  serve  their  purpose. 
Considerable  benefit  will  be  obtained  by  giving  the  men 
reading  matter  on  the  subject  of  fuel  consumption,  with  in- 
structions as  to  how  to  use  it.  In  view  of  the  general  fuel 
situation  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  saving  money,  but  of 
saving  coal. 

S.  Bisbee,  fuel  supervisor  of  the  Boston  &  .\lbany,  favored 
the  competitive  method  of  handling  the  locomotive  fuel  prob- 
lem. In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  individual 
performance  sheets,  it  is  very  desirable  to  issue  the  informa- 
tion jiromptly.  The  engine  crews  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed  in  the  principles  of  proper  fuel  combustion,   and 
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the  fact  that  air  is  as  necessary  as  heat  for  the  burning  of 
the  coal  should  be  impressed  strongly  on  their  minds. 

G.  E.  Ryder,  of  the  Locomotive  Supcrlieater  Company, 
called  attention  to  the  waste  in  fuel  at  terminals  and  on  the 
road,  due  to  the  delays  caused  by  poor  despatching.  While 
the  engineers  and  firemen  can  save  a  lot  of  coal  by  properly 
handling  their  locomotives,  these  other  sources  of  fuel  waste 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

C.  B.  Smith,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  watching  the  power  plant  opera- 
tion. With  the  price  of  coal  as  high  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time  it  would  undoubtedly  be  economical  to  provide  the  more 
important  power  plants  with  meters  and  recorders  of  one 
kind  or  another,  so  that  the  performance  of  the  power  plant 
may  lie  watched  more  carefully. 

Other  speakers  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  neither  the 
firemen  nor  the  fuel  obtained  at  the  present  time  are  as  good 
as  they  were.  The  fuel  has  been  found  to  be  of  a  much 
poorer  grade  than  the  roads  have  ever  had.  The  jnines  are 
not  properly  preparing  the  coal,  and  under  the  present  fuel 
priority  orders  the  railroads  are  getting  the  poor  coal.     The 
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Fig.  7 — Road  Foreman  of  Engines  Trip  Report 

engineers  can  do  a  lot  for  fuel  economy  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  handle  their  power. 

In  closing  the  paper  Mr.  Robinson  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  several  mines  being  opened  up,  in  view 
of  the  extreme  coal  shortage,  which  previously  had  been 
abandoned,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  was  not  of  a  suf- 
ficiently good  grade  to  warrant  their  lieing  operated.  This 
very  inferior  grade  of  coal  is  finding  its  way  to  the  market 
and  is  causing  a  lot  of  trouble.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
close  up  these  mines  and  use  the  transportation  facilities  and 
the  miners  at  mines  from  which  the  good  coal  can  be  procured 
and  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  laljor  and  cars.  Due  to  the 
very  great  demand  for  fuel,  the  mines  are  not  properly  clean- 
ing the  coal. 

He  called  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  fuel  is  a 
transportation  problem  and  that  the  superintendent  who  is 
always  striving  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  on  his  divi- 
sion should  watch  the  fuel  bill  as  carefully  as  anything 
else. 

On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  70  per  cent  of  all  the  fuel  pur- 
chased is  used  in  freight  service,  10  per  cent  in  switch  ser- 
vice, 12  per  cent  in  passenger  service,  and  8  per  cent  for  all 
other  uses,  including  the  power  plants.  It  costs  the  B.  &  O. 
0.45  cents  per  ton  of  coal  used  to  maintain  the  records  of  the 
fuel  department. 


WORK  TO  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

The  General  Operating  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
roads, with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  continues  to  make 
progress  in  its  work  of  relieving  congestion  in  the  Eastern 
lines.  An  important  part  of  its  work  has  been  to  co-operate 
with  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  in  promoting 
movement  of  coal.  .As  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  rail- 
roads have  agreed  that  the  most  practicable  plan  is  to  arrange 
for  the  pooling  of  all  coal  cars  at  the  assembling  yards  near- 
est to  the  mines  where  it  originates  and  at  the  principal 
centers  of  distribution  nearest  to  the  areas  of  ma.ximum  con- 
sumption, F.  C.  Baird  has  been  appointed  representative  of 
the  committee  to  arrange  through  the  sub-committees  at 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  Detroit  for  such 
primary  pools  as  may  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  immediate 
relief  demanded  to  meet  the  coal  situation  in  Michigan. 
Similar  action  had  previou.sly  been  taken  as  to  the  Ohio 
situation. 

\n  order  was  issued  to  all  railroads  to  analyze  immediately 
tlie  railroad  fuel  situation  on  their  lines  and  reduce  orders 
to  current  requirements  and  they  were  also  directed  wherever 
practicable  to  consume  the  fuel  from  reserve  sections  until  the 
j)resent  situation  is  relieved. 

Another  action  of  the  committee  was  to  attempt  to  avoid 
the  use  of  unreasonably  circuitous  routes  which  involve  the 
performance  of  unnecessary  ton  mile  haulage  at  a  time  when 
the  railroad  facilities  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  relief  is 
necessary  in  order  to  handle  essentials.  For  this  purpose  the 
sub-committees  were  called  upon  to  give  attention  to  the 
subject  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  existence 
of  unreasonably  circuitous  routes  and  to  make  the  necessary 
diversions  to  such  more  direct  routes  as  are  open. 

On  December  11,  the  committee  instructed  the  placing  of 
an  embargo  by  all  lines  reaching  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard 
ports  on  all  export  freight  except  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. No  permits  are  to  be  issued  except  by  specific 
authority  of  the  committee's  export  division.  This  amplifi- 
cation of  the  embargo  placed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee was  taken  on  receipt  of  information  that  approximately 
l.'i.OOO  cars  of  export  freight  were  being  held  under  load  at 
the  North  .Atlantic  ports  and  on  the  lines.  An  embargo  was 
also  ordered  on  the  loading  of  all  slag  and  refuse  except  for 
commercial  shipment  with  the  provision  that  from  iron  and 
steel  industries  non-self-contained  the  local  sub-committees 
may  issue  permits  for  modification  of  this  embargo. 

No  fast  freight  trains  are  to  be  run;  all  freight  must  be 
handled  in  full  tonnage  trains.  It  has  been  decided  that 
fifth  morning  delivery  should  be  the  correct  basis  for  move- 
ment between  Chicago  and  New  York.  Empty  refrigerators 
must  be  returned  on  full  tonnage  continuous  movement 
trains  though  so  far  as  practicable  they  should  be  run  in 
solid  trains. 

Because  of  the  increasing  burden  of  the  tracing  of  car- 
load and  less  than  carload  freight  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
priority  orders  now  cover  the  more  important  shipments,  the 
committee  ordered  that  persons  engaged  in  tracing  be  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  premises  of  railroads  except  at 
designated  offices  where  tracing  work  is  concentrated  and  that 
tracing  by  telegram,  telephone,  mail  or  orally  be  prohibited 
until  after  freight  has  had  reasonable  time  to  reach  destina- 
tion. Special  instructions  to  expedite  the  movement  of  cer- 
tain traffic,  other  than  the  priority  or  preference  orders, 
must  be  given  only  in  extreme  cases. 

The  committee  requested  the  Railroads'  War  Board  to  in- 
struct its  accounting  committee  to  prepare  for  adoption  a  uni- 
form card  revenue  waybill,  to  be  used  by  all  railroads,  to 
include  all  information  required  for  a  strict  compliance  with 
Car  Sen-ice  Commission  Order  No.  ."i  and  so  constructed  as 
to  afford  protection  during  the  continuous  handling  to 
which  these  cards  are  subjected. 


State    Commissioners    Before   Newlands    Committee 


Hearings     Begun     at     Washington      December      11 
Continued    This    Week;     State    Authority    Defended 


CARL  D.  JACKSON,  Lhairnian  of  the  Wisconsin  Railroad 
Commission,  on  December  12  continued  his  testimony, 
reported  in  part  in  last  week's  issue,  describing  the 
work  of  the  Wisconsin  Commission  for  the  puq^ose  of  show- 
ing that  exclusive  federal  regulation,  as  proposed  by  the 
railroad,  is  unnecessary:  "If  state  regulation  is  to  be  done 
away  with,"  he  said,  "something  just  as  effective  must  be 
substituted  for  it,"  and  he  doubted  whether  the  plan  of 
regional  federal  commissions  would  be  as  beneficial  to  the 
puljlic  and  to  the  railroads  as  effective  state  regulation  be- 
cause he  thought  tlicy  would  not  be  so  familiar  with  local 
conditions. 

He  admitted  that  de])lorable  conflicts  iietween  state  and 
interstate  rates  have  arisen,  although  not  in  Wisconsin,  he 
said,  and  that  they  should  not  be  permitted,  i)ut  he  thought 
that  the  courts  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  sufficient  authority  to  correct  them.  For  the  purpo.se 
of  avoiding  such  conflicts  he  favored  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  annual  report, 
and  endorsed  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners,  that  the 
federal  commission,  without  any  abdication  of  federal 
authority,  be  expressly  authorized  by  law  to  co-operate  with 
state  commissions  in  efforts  to  reconcile  upon  a  single  record 
the  conflicts  between  the  state  and  interstate  rates.  A  pro- 
posed bill  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  recommendation 
is  being  prepared  by  a  committee  representing  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission   and   the  state  commissioners. 

In  reply  to  cjuestions  asked  by  Representative  Sims,  Mr. 
Jackson  said  that  the  policy  of  forcing  railroads  to  compete, 
which  Congress  has  follow'ed  for  30  years,  has  been  a  mis- 
taken one.  "I  do  not  think  the  competitive  system  is  a 
success,"  he  said,  "but  tliat  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
should  be  encouraged,  and  I  am  not  speaking  with  reference 
only  to  war  conditions.  The  competitive  system  has  not 
brought  about  good  results.  It  has  resulted  in  unnecessary 
duplication  of  facilities  and  has  caused  unnecessary  ex- 
penses. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have 
power  to  prevent  needless  duplication." 

Major  S.  W.  Brookhart,  of  Washington^  Iowa,  an  advo- 
cate of  government  ownership  of  railroads,  testified  on 
December  14,  continuing  a  statement  he  had  begun  at  a 
hearing  on  December  9,  last  year.  Major  Brookhart  said 
he  had  formerly  urged  government  owncrshiji  as  a  jiolicy  for 
peace  times  on  the  ground  that  it  would  save  $500,000,000 
a  year  iiecause  the  government  can  borrow  capital  at  lower 
interest  rates  than  private  corporations,  ,'poOO,000,000  in  in- 
creased value  of  real  estate  each  year  and  $400,000,000  by 
eliminating  the  wa.ste  of  competition,  a  total  of  $1,200,000,- 
000  a  year.  In  time  of  war,  he  thought  this  saving  would 
be  increased  on  the  ground  that  the  government  can  still 
liorrow  more  cheaply  than  others,  and  because  the  increase 
in  real  estate  values  and  in  the  amount  of  waste  is  greater 
during  time  of  war.  "In  addition,"  he  said,  "war  has 
brought  about  a  crisis  which  private  ownership  can  never 
meet.  I  believe  the  government  will  take  over  the  operation 
of  the  railroads  Iiefore  the  grass  grows  green,  if  not  before 
the  new  year,  and  that  they  will  never  again  be  surrendered 
to  their  owners." 

Major  BrookJiart  said  he  thought  a  fair  way  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  roads  would  he  to  take  the  average  market 
price  of  their  securities  over  a  period  of  vears,  which  would 
]>robab]y  amount  to  about  $1  .\0()0.000,000. 

.\s  an  argument  for  gnwriinient  ownership.  Major  Brook- 


iiart  contended  that  both  freight  rates  and  passenger  rates 
in  this  country'  are  the  highest  in  the  world.  He  also  said 
that  the  government  could  borrow  capital  at  an  interest  rate 
about  1.75  per  cent  less  than  what  private  corporations  w-ould 
have  to  pay.  He  described  the  plan  adopted  in  Great 
Britain  upon  its  entrance  into  the  war,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment took  over  the  control  of  the  roads  and  guaranteed  the 
net  earnings  of  1913,  but  pays  no  freight  rates.  The  ex- 
panses of  the  railroads  are  paid  from  their  receipts  from 
commercial  traffic,  and  if  a  railroad  earns  more  than  during 
the  pre-war  year  it  is  ordered  to  pay  over  the  surplus  to 
some  railroad  whose  earnings  have  been  reduced.  This  plan 
has  been  successful,  he  said,  and  instead  of  ]iolitics  having 
entered  into  the  railroad  management  it  has  been  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  railroad  officers. 

Charles  E.  Elmcjuist,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Minnesota 
commission  and  now-  Wasliington  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners, 
indicated  that  the  state  commissions  are  opposed  to  any  plan 
of  government  control  of  railroad  operations  which  would 
deprive  the  state  commissions  of  their  powers. 

"If  the  state  commissions  are  legislated  out  of  existence," 
he  said,  "the  only  representative  the  puljlic  would  have 
would  be  the  counsel  for  large  corporations,  unless  some 
authority  were  created  for  the  purpose.  The  state  commis- 
sions perform  important  functions  as  the  agents  of  the  ship- 
pers of  interstate  commerce  as  well  as  their  regulator)'  func- 
tions. If  the  government  takes  over  the  railroads  during 
the  war  it  .should  only  be  done  by  utilizing  the  organization 
and  experience  of  the  state  commissions." 

Asked  whether  the  public  would  be  as  well  served  by  the 
creation  of  regional  commissions,  subordinate  to  the  Inter- 
state commission,  as  proposed  by  the  railroads,  Mr.  Elm- 
cjuist  said  that  would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  their  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  and  whether  the  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  territory  or  from  outside.  It  would  be 
possililc  to  select  commissioners  from  the  territor>'  who 
would  be  familiar  with  local  conditions,  but  if  the  territorj* 
were  made  too  large  the  plan  would  defeat  its  purpose,  he 
said. 

Ira  B.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission,  described  its  work  to  show  that  it 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  local  conditions  and  is  able  to 
handle  local  matters  more  promptly  and  informally  than 
would  be  possible  for  a  commission  at  Washington.  At  one 
time,  he  said,  he  had  advocated  a  centralized  plan  such  as 
that  now  favored  by  the  roads,  but  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  state  commissions  are  almost  indispensable. 
He  thought  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  be 
more  successful  if  local  matters  could  be  handled  locally 
with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  commission  at  Washington. 

J.  F.  Shaughnessy,  of  the  Nevada  Railroad  Commission, 
read  a  long  statement  criticising  the  attitude  of  the  railroads 
and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  their  han- 
dling of  the  transcontinental  freight  rate  controversy,  and  he 
urged  that  Congress  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  l)y  enacting  a  rigid  long 
and  short  haul  clause  to  prevent  railroads  making  lower 
rates  to  points  where  water  competition  exists  than  to  the 
intermediate  jwints.  Mr.  Mills  had  previously  told  the 
committee  that  a  rigid  long  and  short  haul  rule  would  not 
work  as  applied  to  interstate  traffic. 

Senator  Cummins  asked  ^Ir.  Shaughnessy  whether  he 
would  have  Congress  follow  the  idea  to  its  logical  conclusion 
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and  adopt  the  principle  that  all  rates  should  Ijc  made  on  a 
mileage  basis.  Mr.  Shaughnessy  said  he  would  not,  because 
such  a  plan  would  interfere  with  other  rates  in  which  the 
inteniiountain  country  is  interested,  such  as  the  blanket 
rates  to  points  east  of  Denver  on  products  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy  also  criticised  decisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  fixing  passenger  rates  which  had 
taken  into  consideration  increases  in  the  weight  and  cost  of 
passenger  trains.  Railroad  passenger  service  is  conducted 
in  this  country  in  a  too  e.xtravagant  way,  he  said.  "The 
railroads  have  followed  the  policy  of  using  their  passenger 
service  as  an  advertising  medium,  and  have  therefore  fur- 
ni.shed  a  service  superior  to  what  has  been  needed.  They 
are  using  heavy  all-steel  cars  which  require  heavy  track  and 
heavy  engines  for  their  interstate  travel  which  are  only  inci- 
dentally of  benefit  to  the  local  traveler,  and  they  are  hauling 
around  10  tons  of  dead  weight  for  each  passenger.  This 
is  not  necessary,  and  will  drive  the  local  passenger  to  using 
electric  railways  or  automobiles.  The  weight  of  trains 
should  be  cut  in  two  by  using  wood  instead  of  steel,  and 
the  traveling  public  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
duction in  fares." 

Mr.  Shaughnessy  was  using  this  as  an  argument  against 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  rate  regulation  because  he  said  the  commission 
had  fixed  passenger  fares  with  reference  to  interstate  traffic 
conditions.  Representative  Esch  pointed  out  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  had  repeatedly  recommended 
legislation  to  require  the  use  of  steel  cars  on  the  ground  of 
safety. 


ENGINEERS  PRAISED  BY  FIELD  MARSHAL 
HAIG 

Field  Marshal  Haig,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in 
France,  has  expressed  to  Gen.  Pershing  in  a  letter  his  thanks 
for  the  assistance  given  by  men  of  the  Eleventh  Engineers 
around  Gouzeaucourt  on  November  ,30.  The  Field  Marshal's 
letter  follows: 

"General  Headquarters  British  Armies  in  France,  Dec.  6, 
1917. — My  Dear  General  Pershing:  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  forwarding  herewith  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a 
report  submitted  to  me  by  General  Byng,  commanding  the 
Third  British  Army,  on  the  gallant  conduct  of  companies  of 
railway  engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  in  and  near 
Gouzeaucourt  on  the  30th  of  November. 

"I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  and  those  of  the 
British  forces  engaged  for  the  prompt  and  valuable  assist- 
ance rendered,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
convey  to  these  gallant  men  how  much  we  all  appreciate  their 
prompt  and  soldierly  readiness  to  assist  in  what  was  for  a 
time  a  difficult  situation. 

"I  much  regret  the  losses  suffered  by  these  companies." 

17  Engineers  Killed  or  Captured 

General  Pershing  on  Sunday  sent  to  the  War  Department 
a  casualty  list  in  which  appeared  the  names  of  1 7  American 
army  engineers  recorded  as  missing  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  November  30  last.  The  report  did  not  say  \vhether  these 
men  were  killed  or  whether  they  had  been  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Germans.  Nor  did  it  say  where  they  were  "missed," 
but  in  view  of  the  known  fact  that  it  was  on  November  30 
that  a  large  number  of  army  engineers  got  into  the  action  at 
Camlirai  in  the  German  counter  attack  on  General  Byng's 
army,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  it  was  there  these  men 
were  taken  or  killed. 

Fifteen  days  having  elapsed  without  any  of  the  missing 
engineers  reporting  for  duty.  General  Pershing  has  listed 
them  as  missing  in  action.  Previously  he  had  reported 
fifteen  engineers  of  the  same  unit,  mo.stly  New  York  men,  as 
having  been  severely  wounded  in  the  same  action. 


The  casualty  list  of  17  "missing  in  action''  is  made  up 
entirely  of  engineers.  It  includes  one  sergeant,  one  corporal 
and  15  privates,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  from  New  York 
or  the  neighborhood  of  that  city. 

Some  Letters  From  the  13  th  Engineers 

A  number  of  interesting  letters  have  recently  been  received 
from  members  of  the  13th  Engineers  Railways,  United  States 
army,  who  are  now  in  active  service  in  France.  The  follow- 
ing excerpts  were  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  First  Lieu- 
tenant G.  C.  Kennedy,  now  in  charge  of  Company  F,  "some- 
where in  France": 

"Where  our  camp  now  is  was  two  years  ago  a  peaceful 
farm,  but  it  is  now  a  large  terminal  yard,  feeding  the  great- 
est of  fronts  in  the  present  war.  *  *  *  Of  the  war,  I  must 
say  that  we  have  it  always  with  us  in  the  hundreds  of  trains 
we  handle  loaded  with  war  supplies,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  roar 
of  the  big  guns  in  the  not  so  far  distance — all  the  time  call- 
ing us  to  hurry. 

"To  our  right,  not  half  a  block  away,  is  one  of  the  largest 
F'rcnch  base  hospitals,  where  all  the  time  are  hundreds  of 
suffering  patients.  And  here  daily  many  wonderful  opera- 
tions are  performed.  Men  with  half  their  faces  shot  away 
are  given  new  faces  and  in  a  few  weeks  are  again  sent  away 
to  fight  for  France — ver)'  wonderful  skill,  that  of  the  French 
>urgeons. 

"Right  at  our  back  door  we  have  a  beautiful  and  quiet 
resting  place,  where  are  buried  men  of  every  nation,  even  to 
our  own.  John  E.  Newlin,  an  American  ambulance  man, 
and  a  former  Princeton  student,  is  buried  here,  and  on  his 
cross  is  written  'Died  for  France.' 

"We  have  been  having  the  regular  rainy  season  now  for 
over  a  month.  It  is  sure  becoming  very-  cold,  and.  even 
worse,  it  has  caused  our  bombproof  caves  to  fall  in.  Heaven 
only  knows  what  we  will  do  when  the  all  too  friendly  Mr. 
Boche  comes  over  again." 

"This  Life  is  Sure  E.xciting" 

E.  P.  Dudley,  formerly  a  despatcher  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  and  now  a  member 
of  Company  F  of  the  Thirteenth  Engineers,  wrote  in  part 
as  follows: 

"We  have  48  carded  trains  each  way  every  day.  .\bout 
7  miles  is  double  track,  and  the  balance  of  the  65  miles  is 
single  track.  We  are  living  in  barracks  here,  in  a  little 
valley  hidden  between  large  hills.  I  have  not  yet  found 
out  that  we  are  hidden  any,  as  the  Germans  seem  to  know  all 
aljout  us — judging  from  the  way  they  treat  us.  A\'e  have  a 
large  terminal  here  with  many  engines. 

"We  have  beautified  the  countryside  with  long  deeji 
trenches,  built  at  a  convenient  distance  to  our  quarters.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  we  can  make  our  way  there  in  the  dark, 
as  we  hunt  them  many  times  during  the  night,  especially 
during  the  past  two  weeks  when  the  moon  has  been  full. 
Heinie  comes  over  every  night  and  throws  apples  at  us,  and 
the  apples  burst  all  over  you  if  you  are  not  in  a  trench.  We 
get  the  signal  from  the  lookout  ballons  on  the  hill  that  he  is 
coming,  and  then  we  make  a  marathon  for  the  ditch.  I  did 
not  have  my  clothes  off  for  four  days  last  week,  but  I  am 
an  artist  now  at  dodging  the  apples.  They  sure  muss  up 
the  country. 

"This  life  is  sure  exciting.  I  was  on  the  road  doing  spe- 
cial work,  and  was  at  a  certain  town  on  the  road  when  they 
shelled  it.  I  lay  on  my  stomach  in  a  ditch  for  five  hours. 
It  was  sure  fun,  with  duck  hunting  as  nothing  in  com- 
pari.son." 

.\lmost  Never  a  "B.ad  Order" 

Sergeant  L.  L.  Trager,  in  a  letter  written  on  October  15. 
gives  some  interesting  details  concerning  French  railroad 
ecjuipmcnt  and  operating  methods: 

"The  stations  are  close  together  and  the  track  is  in  the 
verv   best   condition,    with    never   an    engine   failure.      The 
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trains  al\va\s  reach  their  destinations  on  time.  'l1iis  is  made 
possible  by  small  trains,  easy  schedules  and  careful  train- 
men. There  being  no  competition,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
burn  the  wind  to  make  the  trip  quicker  than  the  other  fellow. 
Munitions,  etc.,  are  started  in  plenty  of  time,  so  that  there 
need  be  no  cause  to  rush.  Small  trains  and  plenty  of  them, 
35  to  SO  (sometimes  60)  cars — but  not  American  cars.  The 
gross  tonnage  per  car  will  average  about  20.  Cars  weigh  7 
to  10  tons  and  generally  load  about  8  to  15  tons.  Some  of 
them  have  a  load  limit  of  10  tons.  They  are  queer-looking 
cracker  bo.xes,  with  one  pair  of  trucks  under  each  end,  and 
the  wheels  are  not  solid.  They  have  spokes,  so  to  speak. 
With  only  four  wheels  they  look  like  a  buckboard.  We  all 
had  a  good  laugh  at  them  at  first^chain  and  hook  couplers, 
great  large  bumpers  at  each  corner  of  the  car.  I  say  we 
laughed  at  them  at  first,  but  since  working  with  them  we 
liave  more  resj)ect  for  them.  They  always  fulfill  their  mis- 
sion. Almost  never  a  'bad  order.'  No  hot  boxes  or  draw- 
bar trouble. 

"The  engines  are  al)out  the  size  of  Prairie  types  and  are 
real  up-to-date  looking.  Brass  l)ands  around  the  boiler 
jackets  make  them  look  real  classy,  and  they  are  kept  in  the 
j)ink  of  condition.  Some  of  them  have  left-hand  drives, 
some  right.  As  you  probably  know,  on  doul^le  track  in  Eng- 
land and  France  the  trains  move  on  the  left  rail  instead  of 
the  right.  I  understand  there  is  .American  equipment  on 
French  soil,  but  1  have  seen  none.  The  track  in  this  coun- 
try is  in  fine  shape,  well  ballasted,  heavy  rail — about  85 
pounds — -so  speaking  summarily,  we  have  a  whole  lot  bet- 
ter outfit  to  work  with  than  I  expected." 

Locomotives  Built  in  1861 

Captain  V.  H.  Hagelberger,  of  Company  B,  compliments 
the  French  on  the  condition  of  their  locomotives,  track  and 
roadbed : 

"Two  weeks  ago  we  took  charge  of  the  military  railroad 
supplying  the  front  lines  on  one  of  the  important  battle  fronts 
in  France.  This  is  a  busy  line  and  a  great  man)'  difficulties 
in  operation  that  we  have  to  familiarize  ourselves  with.  Our 
track  and  roadbed  is  fine  and  in  good  condition,  and  we 
are  using  engines  that  were  built  as  far  back  as  1861  which 
are  in  remarkably ,  good  condition  considering  their  age. 
However,  they  are  much  better  built  than  the  locomotives  in 
the  States,  as  a  great  many  of  them  have  copper  fireboxes 
and  brass  linings  in  the  macliinery.  There  was  evidently 
plenty  of  this  kind  of  material  when  these  locomotives  were 
l)uilt  and  it  didn't  cost  very  much.  At  some  places  we  have 
metal  ties  and  in  nearly  ever}'  instance  we  -liave  screw  spikes. 
Most  of  the  Ijusiness  is  carried  on  at  night  here  owing  to  the 
advantages  darkness  would  have  in  a  locality  of  this  kind. 
We  are  getting  along  first  rate,  working  in  the  dark,  but  such 
is  war  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  make  a  go  of  it.  In  fact, 
the  people  whom  we  relieved  consider  we  are  doing  remark- 
al)lv  well  in  the  short  time  we  have  liad  it." 


A  UNIQUE  COALING  PLANT 

The  problem  of  the  econoniiial  liandling  of  coal  at  liranch 
lines  or  junction  points  where  only  one  or  two  locomotives 
are  coaled  daily  is  often  difficult  to  solve.  The  expenditure 
necessary  to  install  a  modern  coaling  plant  at  such  points 
is  not  warranted  and  often  no  sjiccial  facilities  are  provided. 
Where  locomotives  are  coaled  directly  from  the  cars  it  is 
not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  a  train  crew  stand  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  wliile  a  gang  of  laborers  shovels  coal  on  the 
tender.  At  such  points  not  only  are  trains  delayed  but  the 
coal  cars  are  held  and  a  considerable  number  of  laborers  is 
required  to  handle  the  fuel. 

.\n  interesting  installation  of  a  small  coaling  station  de- 
signed to  overcome  these  olijections  has  recently  been  con- 
structed l)y  the  Georgia  &  Florida,  Nashville,  Ga.  Nash- 
ville is  the  junction  point  with  a  branch  line  on  which  there 


are  two  trains  a  day  and  it  is  also  the  turning  point  for  a 
local  freight  train.  Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  present 
facilities,  the.se  trains  were  coaled  by  hand  directly  from  the 
cars.  This  made  it  necessary  to  have  one  or  two  coal  cars 
alway.s  on  hand.  In  designing  the  new  plant  the  object  was 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  keeping  cars  standing  under  load 
at  the  junction,  to  eliminate  the  loss  of  time  by  locomotives 
and  crews  and  to  reduce  the  labor  required  to  a  minimum. 
While  the  installation  is  simple  and  of  a  type  that  can  be 
employed  only  where  the  amount  of  coal  handled  is  small,  it 
has  given  very  good  results  at  this  point. 

The  plant  at  Nashville  consists  of  an  inclined  spur  track 
300  ft.  long,  parallel  with  the  main  line  and  32  ft.  from  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  spur  is  a  trestle  6  ft.  high  and  70  ft.  long. 
The  space  under  the  trestle  is  floored.  Near  the  end  of  the 
trestle  is  an  elevator  of  the  hand  power  carriage  type,  with  a 
platform  6  ft.  by  14  ft.  The  elevator  has  a  capacity  of  3,000 
lb.  and  can  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  coal  platform  be- 
side the  tracks,  which  is  14  ft.  above  the  rail,  16  ft.  wide  and 
.>2  ft.  long. 

Only  one  man  is  employed  in  operating  this  coaling  sta- 


Coaling   Station  at   Nashville,   Ga.,   Operated  by  One  Man 

tion.  Tlie  coal  is  received  in  hopper  bottom  cars  and  after 
the  cars  are  placed  on  the  trestle  it  is  dumped  directly  on  the 
floor  beneath.  It  is  then  loaded  by  hand  into  coal  bug- 
gies which  have  a  capacity  of  one  ton.  After  the  buggies 
are  filled  they  are  rolled  onto  tlie  elevator  and  hoisted  by 
hand  to  the  level  of  the  elevated  platform.  They  are  tlien 
placed  in  a  position  from  which  they  can  readily  be  dumped 
on  the  tender  of  the  locomotive.  Eight  tons  of  coal  can  be 
])laced  on  the  platform  at  one  time.  As  the  coal  is  loaded  in 
tlie  buggies  and  in  position  for  dumping  when  the  train 
arrives,  the  tender  can  lie  filled  by  the  fireman  and  the  coal 
liandler  in  three  minutes. 

From  18  to  20  tons  of  coal  are  handled  daily  at  tliis  plant. 
By  releasing  the  coal  cars  promptly,  the  per  diem  on  two 
cars  is  saved.  Tlie  delays  to  locomotives  have  also  been  elim- 
inated and  the  cost  of  latjor  has  been  reduced  considerably. 
The  cost  of  the  installation  including  the  trestle,  platform  and 
elevator,  but  not  the  coal  buggies,  was  about  i!l,600.  We  are 
indebted  to  E.  B.  Eppes.  chief  engineer  of  the  Georgia  & 
Florida  Railway,  for  the  details  of  this  plant. 


R.Mi.Ro.AD  Shki.teks  Public  from  .\m  R.mds. — The 
London  &  North  Western  Railway  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  authorities,  for  use  by  the  public  at  times  of  air  raids, 
the  twin  tunnels  under  Primrose  Hill,  built,  but  not  yet 
opened,  for  the  electric  railway  between  Chalk  Farm  and 
Queen's  Park.  The  tunnels  are  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
will  accommodate  thousanc^s  of  people. 


Settlement  of  Railroad  Problem  Delayed 

No  Action  on  Part  of  President;  Congress  Takes  Holi- 
day Recess;   Coal  Situation  a  Troublesome   Question 


APPARENTLY  President  Wilson  is  either  still  trying 
to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  to  do  with  the 
railroad  problem  and  intends  to  leave  it  up  in  the 
air  over  the  holidays,  or  he  has  decided  to  take  over  the 
roads  for  operation  under  the  direction  of  a  government 
controller  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  law  of 
August  29,  1916.  Without  any  definite  knowledge  it  had 
been  assumed  by  almost  everyone  in  Washington  in  touch 
with  the  question  that  the  President  had  decided  to  take 
over  the  railroads,  and  that  he  would  make  the  announce- 
ment in  a  message  to  Congress  recommending  the  necessary 
legislation;  but  Congress  took  a  holiday  recess  on  December 
18  until  January  3  without  having  received  any  word  on 
the  subject  from  the  White  House. 

This  has  caused  the  railroad  men  whom  the  President 
has  kept  "watchfully  waiting"  to  fear  that  he  may  soon 
e.xercise  the  emergency  authority  he  already  possesses  to 
put  the  roads  under  the  control  of  a  government  controller 
or  "transportation  dictator",  leaving  the  complicated  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  question  as  to  how  the  companies  are 
to  be  compensated  for  Congress  to  amuse  itself  with  during 
the  long  winter  afternoons.  While  the  spectacle  of  Congress 
wrestling  with  the  question  of  guaranteeing  railway  net 
earnings  for  the  period  of  the  dictatorship  may  also  promise 
some  entertainment  for  the  spectator  who  has  only  an  ex- 
traneous interest  in  the  subject,  it  holds  forth  no  pleasing 
prospect  for  the  railway  security  holder  or  executive. 

They  recall  very  well  that  a  so-called  "eight-hour"  law 
was  passed,  obligating  them  to  pay  out  some  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  additional  wages,  and  that  some  recom- 
mendations were  made  as  to  ways  of  assisting  them  to 
raise  the  necessary  millions  and  as  to  making  a  recurrence 
of  the  circumstance  impossible.  They  are  reminded  of  the 
law  with  the  recurrence  of  each  monthly  or  semi-monthlx' 
pay-day,  but  they  hear  no  more  of  the  recommendations  for 
compensating  them  for  the  expense,  or  for  making  a  re- 
currence of  the  strike  threat   impossible. 

Until  Congress  recessed  for  its  holidays  it  had  been  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  if  the  President  had  decided  to 
take  over  the  roads  he  would  ask  Congress  for  a  new  law 
prescribing  to  some  extent  the  conditions  under  which  they 
should  be  taken  and  that  the  bargain  would  be  made  at 
least  by  the  time  the  goods  were  delivered.  Doubtless,  the 
President  could  if  he  chose  take  over  the  roads  under  the 
law  of  August,  1916,  but  it  was  never  understood  that  that  law, 
comprising  a  single  paragraph,  inserted  almost  as  an  after- 
thought at  the  end  of  an  appropriation  for  the  National 
Guard,  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the 
entire  railroad  system  of  the  United  States.  It  has  always 
been  supposed,  and  the  wording  of  the  brief  paragraph 
it.self  suggests,  that  it  contemplated  merely  a  commandeer- 
ing of  a  railroad  here  or  there  for  purely  military  purposes, 
for  it  contains  not  a  word  about  compensation  either  of  the 
employees  or  of  the  owners,  nor  does  it  prescribe  their  status 
in  any  way. 

The  alternative  recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  specifically  assumed,  and  the  President 
is  supposed  to  have  recognized  its  justice,  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment should  take  control  of  railroad  operations  the 
security  holders  should  be  guaranteed  an  adequate  annual 
return  while  their  interests  were  being  subjected  to  the 
process  of  unification.  Any  other  terms  would  amount  to 
confiscation,  particularly  as  the  only  reason  advanced  for 
the  exercise  of  government   control   is  the  theorv   that   the 
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railroads  themselves  are  too  greatly  fettered  by  the  constant 
reminder  of  private  individual  interests  to  be  expected  to 
succeed  in  unifying  themselves.  Unless  it  is  proposed  to 
do  something  with  the  railroads  which  would  seriously  affect 
the  interests  of  the  owners  of  different  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  transportation  system  as 
a  whole,  railroad  men  cannot  understand  just  what  they 
can  be  e.xpected  to  accomplish  under  the  orders  of  a  govern- 
ment administrator  that  they  cannot  do  under  the  direction 
of  the  organization  whose  orders  they  have  already  agreed 
to  comply  with,  that  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board. 

They  have  heard  suggestions  that  with  the  magic  wand 
of  the  President's  delegated  authority  in  one  hand,  while 
the  other  is  occupied  with  printing,  selling  and  collecting 
for  billions  of  Liberty  Bonds,  a  Cabinet  officer  may  be 
expected  to  create  125  per  cent  transportation  efficiency 
almost  overnight.  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  allowed 
the  impression  to  percolate  into  the  jjuljlic  prints  that  widi 
almost  any  kind  of  a  government  administrator  for  the  rail- 
roads the  entire  problem  of  coal  production,  transportation 
and  even  unloading,  cartage,  distribution  and  prices  might 
be  solved  so  easily  that  he,  too,  would  have  an  e.xtra  hand 
free  to  place  at  the  disposal  of,  perhaps,  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

Practical  railroad  men  have  heard  these  suggestions  and 
are  still  rather  curious  to  know  how  all  of  these  simple 
little  miracles  are  to  be  accomplished  without  more  cars, 
tracks  or  locomotives  and  how  the  aforesaid  appurtenances 
which  they  have  been  educated  to  believe  are  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  speedy  transportation  of  freight  are  to 
be  procured  without  some  form  either  of  cash  or  of  credit. 

After  nearly  two  weeks  of  rather  continuous  reflection, 
many  of  them  have  attained  a  state  of  mind  in  which  they 
are  not  so  reluctant  to  be  shown  as  they  have  sometimes 
been  accused  of  being,  but  they  cherish  a  lively  curiosity 
as  to  when  the  demonstration  is  to  begin  and  they  are  hoping 
for  more  action  a't  the  outset  than  can  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated from  a  Congressional  debate.  With  a  guarantee  of 
net  earnings  patterned  after  the  plan  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  particularly  if  it  should  be  based  on  the  earnings 
of  1916,  and  with  some  assistance  from  the  government  in 
the  way  of  priority  orders  for  cars,  locomotives  and  ma- 
terials, it  is  believed  that  many  roads  would  be  able  to 
finance  on  their  own  credit  all  of  the  expenditures  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  made  at  such  a  time, 
but  if  the  President  should  seize  the  roads  now  and  leave 
the  terms  for  settlement  by  Congress  at  some  later  time,  the 
effect  on  those  who  have  thus  far  put  up  the  capital  to 
produce  the  transportation  plant  would  be  discouraging 
indeed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  the  failure  of  the 
President  to  act  as  promptly  as  had  been  exf)ected  may  be 
due  to  a  growing  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a 
drastic  step  as  it  has  been  assumed  he  was  about  to  take,  at 
least  until  the  present  plan  has  had  a  further  trial,  and  that 
he  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  with  a  long,  hard  winter 
ahead,  the  present  organization  will  be  able  to  attain  as 
near  complete  success  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  One 
of  the  important  causes  to  which  railroad  men  have  attrib- 
uted the  congestion  of  some  of  the  eastern  lines,  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  preference  orders  for  all  government  freight, 
has  recently  been  brought  under  control  as  the  result  of 
the  agitation  about  it. 

The  watchful   waiters  at  Washington   received  somewhat 
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of  a  surprise  last  week  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  toward  the  idea  of  government  control.  It 
had  been  rather  generally  assumed  that  because  of  their 
opposition  to  government  ownership  they  would  oppose  the 
plan.  It  was  given  out  that  the  heads  of  the  four  organiza- 
tions were  to  call  on  the  President  last  Wednesday,  and 
the  result  was  awaited  with  interest.  Instead  of  coming 
themselves,  however,  they  sent  their  four  legislative  agents 
who  are  stationed  in  Washington,  H.  V..  Wills,  representing 
the  engineers;  P.  J.  McNamara,  the  firemen;  W.  M.  Clark, 
the  conductors,  and  W.  N.  Doak,  the  trainmen.  Their  visit 
was  brief  and  no  announcement  was  made,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  A.  B.  Garretson,  president  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  called  at  the  White  House  and  it  was 
announced  that  he  had  stated  that  the  brotherhoods  would 
have  no  objection  to  make.  One  opinion  advanced  at  the 
time  was  that  this  announcement  would  remove  the  last 
trace  of  hesitation  in  the  President's  mind  as  an  important 
obstacle  eliminated. 

In  view  of  the  demands  of  the  brotherhoods  for  higher 
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wages,  which  their  officers  had  already  discussed  with  the 
President,  and  in  connection  with  which  the  railroads  had 
placed  their  own  interests  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  an  interesting  solution  of  the  entire  wage  question 
immediatelv  presented  itself.  Aside  from  the  interests  of 
the  railroads,  already  beyond  their  control,  the  idea  of  a 
tacit  understanding  between  the  brotherhoods  and  the  Presi- 
dent appeared  quite  feasible.  The  idea  of  this  understand- 
ing contemplated  an  agreement  for  arbitration  which  might 
be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  iirothcrlKHxis.  In  spite  of 
their  well-known  disinclination  to  arbitrate  they  have  never 
flatly  rejected  the  entire  principle  of  arbitration,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  an  arbitration  as  to  what  the  recent  cost  of 
living  has  amounted  to,  following  an  agreement  that  wages 
should  be  increased  by  that  amount  when  determined,  might 


be  sufficient  inducement  for  them  to  accept  the  control  of 
even  a  government  administrator  with  a  good  grace. 

Such  a  settle.nent  would  leave  open  only  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  government  should  pay  the  increased  wages, 
through  the  medium  of  guaranteed  net  earnings,  or  whether 
they  should  be  met  currently  by  higher  rates.  In  the 
former  case  the  higher  wages  might  easily  survive  to  present 
another  problem  after  the  war  and  after  the  e.xpiration  of 
the  guarantee,  a  contingency  which  the  railroads  would 
prefer  to  avoid.  The  other  alternative  would  follow  the 
policy  of  pay-as-you-go,  which  is  distasteful  to  many  people. 

Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  made  a  vigorous  protest  in  the 
Senate  on  Monday  against  an  adjournment  without  taking 
some  action  on  the  railroad  situation.  He  said  that  at 
least  Congress  should  remain  in  session  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  chance  to  deliver  his  message.  There  is  much  specu- 
lation as  to  who  the  prospective  railroad  administrator  will 
be  and  the  Washington  correspondents  have  compiled  a 
long  list  of  candidates.  The  two  most  frequently  mentioned 
arc  W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  former  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner.  Daniel  Willard  and  Judge  R.  S. 
Lovett  have  also  been  mentioned  because  they  are  railroad 
men  who  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  government's  war 
work,  but  it  has  been  stated  rather  positively  that  no  railroad 
man  would  be  chosen.  Others  have  been  mentioned  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  happened  to  call  at  the  White  House 
recently  and  there  has  also  been  a  rumor  that  Justice 
Brandeis  had  declined  with  thanks.  The  name  of  Dr. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley  has  also  been  suggested. 

The  Senate  on  December  18  adopted  a  resolution  by 
Senator  Cummins  providing  for  an  investigation  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  for  the  purpo.se  of  con- 
sidering the  recommendations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  its  special  report.  The  committee  was 
instructed  to  report  legislative  recommendations  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Senator  Newlands  made  no  objection  to  this  resolution, 
saying  that  the  President  is  still  engaged  in  investigation  of 
the  question.  Senator  Sterling  introduced  a  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  interstate  commerce,  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  general  railroad  traffic  director 
to  e.xercise  general  supervision  and  direction  over  the  han- 
dling and  movement  of  all  freight  trains  engaged  in  transpor- 
tation of  products  essential  to  the  public  welfare.  In  the 
hou.se  Representative  Lenroot  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  tlie  creation  of  the  United  States  Equipment  Corporation 
to  acquire  railroad  equipment  and  lease  it  to  the  railroads. 

Coal  Oper.\t(jrs  Still  After  Priority 

Not  satisfied  with  the  position  accorded  coal  in  the  latest 
government  priority  order,  which  gives  livestock,  perishable 
freight,  foodstuffs,  and  in  some  cases  military  supplies, 
precedence  over  coal,  the  National  Coal  Association,  rep- 
resenting bituminous  coal  operators,  have  been  trying  to 
persuade  Fuel  Admini.strator  Garfield  to  secure  a  preference 
order  as  to  coal  from  President  Wilson. 

Resolutions  by  the  directors  of  the  association,  which 
have  been  presented  to  Mr.  Garfield,  assert  tliat  in  practi- 
cally all  coal  regions  there  is  enough  labor  to  produce  much 
more  coal  than  the  railroads  are  now  moving,  and  that  tlie 
coal  operators  are  powerless  to  produce  more  coal  until 
greater  transportation   facilities  are  provided. 

The  late.^t  priority  order.  No.  5,  tliey  say,  gives  no  addi- 
tional preference  in  car  supply  to  coal  mines  and  no  special 
priority  over  most  other  commodities,  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  immediate  coal  shortage. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  was  urged  to  secure  from  the 
President  '"an  order  to  the  effect  that  such  an  immediate 
priority  be  given  the  movement  of  coal  now  under  load  as 
will  relieve  the  present  emergenn%  and  that  further,  for  the 
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next  30  days  preference  be  given  coal  mines  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  cars  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  to  operate 
all  mines  continuously  at  full  capacity  for  the  next  iO  days, 
.so  as  to  supply  at  all  points  the  amount  of  coal  necessary  to 
preserve  the  life  and  health  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  and 
to  rush  with  all  possible  speed  the  powder  mills,  cartridge 
mills,  steel  mills,  and  all  other  mills  and  manufacturing 
plants  that  are  producing  ships,  guns,  ammunition,  food  and 
clothing  for  our  soldiers,  and  all  the  other  supplies  and 
erjuipment  that  are  vitally  essential  to  drive  this  war  through 
to  a  victorious  conclusion." 

In  an  address  at  the  Editorial  Conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Business  Press  last  week  Dr.  Garfield  asserted  that 
with  a  government  transportation  administrator  in  office  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  secure  such  an  order,  but  no 
announcement  has  been  made  that  he  has  been  able  to  con- 
vince the  President  that  it  should  be  issued. 

Dr.  Garfield  continues  to  endeavor  to  place  the  blame 
for  failure  to  secure  the  needed  increase  in  coal  production 
upon  the  railroads,  asserting  that  the  coal  supply  of  the 
country  is  ample  "if  we  could  but  solve  the  question  of  trans- 
portation." 

According  to  the  weekly  report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
the  output  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  week  ended  December 
8  was  11,133,220  tons,  and  the  nine  anthracite  roads  origi- 
nated 40,566  cars.  A  general  easing  up  in  the  shortage  of 
ca,rs  was  reported  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Kentucky.  In  West  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand, 
losses  due  to  inadequate  transportation  were  even  more 
severe  than  during  the  preceding  week.  Car  shortage  was 
responsible,  according  to  the  report,  for  a  loss  of  19.6  per 
cent  of  the  full  time  capacity. 

The  railroad  situation  in  the  country  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  coal  transportation  was  the  subject  of  a  conference 
on  December  IS  between  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
Harry  A.  Garfield  and  A.  W.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the 
General  Operating  Committee  of  the  eastern  railroads.  One 
result  of  the  presence  in  Washington  of  Chairman  Thomp- 
son and  of  his  recommendations  was  announcement  of  the 
appointment  by  the  fuel  administration  of  C.  R.  Moriarty 
of  Cleveland  as  the  fuel  administration's  representative  to 
exercise  such  powers  and  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  perform  all  of  the  duties  of  general  director 
of  the  coal  shippers'  terminal  pool  association.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son reported  that  while  the  railroad  committee  which  is 
working  to  relieve  railroad  congestion  in  the  Pittsburgh 
terminal  territory  has  made  great  progress  the  full  effects 
and  benefit  of  this  will  not  be  entirely  apparent  for  some 
days. 

Railroads  Noi  Responsible  for  Coal  Shijrtage. 
Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  Railroads'  War  Board, 
has  authorized  a  statement  saying  that  shortage  of  coal  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  coal 
and  to  other  causes,  but  it  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  alto- 
gether to  lack  of  transportation. 

"The  railroads  appeal  from  the  general  statements  being 
made  upon  this  subject  to  the  incontrovertible  facts,"  he 
said.  "The  records  of  the  railroads  show  not  only  that  the 
coal  operators  have  produced  more  coal  than  ever  before, 
but  that  in  the  eight  months,  April  to  November,  inclusive, 
the  railroads  have  hauled  and  delivered  175,986  more  car- 
loads, or  about  10,000,000  more  tons  of  anthracite  than  in 
the  same  months  of  1916.  This  was  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent  over  the  best  record  ever  previously  made.  The  records 
show  that  in  the  same  months  the  railroads  hauled  925,691 
more  carloads,  or  about  51,000,000  more  tons  of  bituminous 
coal,  than  in  the  corresponding  jicriod  of  1916.  This  was  an 
increase  of  18  per  cent  ov(.r  the  best  record  ever  previously 
made. 

"The  railroads  have  not  been  able  at  all  times  to  carry 
all  the  coal  that  could  be  offered  to  them  for  movement.  But 


has  any  other  industry  responded  more  efficiently  to  the 
demands  created  by  the  war  than  these  statistics  regarding 
coal  transportation  show  the  railroads  have?  .^nd  the  rail- 
roads have  accomplished  what  they  have  under  the  greatest 
difficulties — difficulties  resulting  principally  from  their  in- 
ability to  increase  their  plant  and  the  excessive  use  of  prefer- 
ence orders  in  government  trafisportation. 

"1  he  charge  has  been  made  that  the  inal;ility  of  the  rail- 
roads promptly  to  move  all  the  freight  offered  to  them  has 
been  largely  due  to  failure  of  the  various  railway  lines  to 
work  together  harmoniously  and  unitedly  in  this  war  crisis. 
Wu  cliallenge  those  who  make  this  allegation  to  cite  any 
evidence  in  support  of  it.  They  cannot  do  so.  The  allega- 
tion is  without  foundation.  The  railways,  under  the  or- 
ganization they  voluntarily  formed  to  direct  the  operation  of 
their  properties  during  the  war,  have  without  exception  acted 
on  every  suggestion  the  Railroads'  War  Board  has  made  to 
increase  the  amount  of  traffic  moved. 

"The  present  coal  problem  is  not,  as  has  been  represented, 
altogether  a  problem  of  transportation.  It  is  primarily  a 
problem  of  distribution,  for  which  the  public  must  share 
the  responsibility.  The  railroads  cannot,  with  their  exist- 
ing facilities,  handle  a  much  larger  tonnage  of  coal  so  long 
as  the  present  system  of  distribution  prevails.  The  present 
system  of  distribution  involves  a  great  amount  of  cross- 
hauling  of  coal,  and  a  resulting  large  waste  of  transporta- 
tion. The  remedy  doubtless  requires  surrender  of  con- 
venience and  old  habits,  but  it  is  clear.  It  is  to  cause  coal 
to  be  supplied  to  every  section  from  the  mines  nearest  to 
that  section.  No  one  unacquainted  with  the  facts  can  con- 
ceive the  unnecessary  long  hauls  of  coal  which  have  grown 
up  under  the  right  of  the  shipper  to  route  his  traffic  as  he 
pleases.  Whatever  may  be  its  justification  in  normal  times. 
this  practice  effectively  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  trans- 
portation machine  in  the  time  of  heaviest  traffic  ever  ex- 
perienced." 

Sims  Chairman  of  House  Committee 

W.  C.  Adamson,  for  several  years  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  has  resigned  from 
Congress  to  become  a  member  of  the  board  of  appraisers  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  Thetus  W.  Sims,  of  Tennessee, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  and  also  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
to  succeed  him.  Dan  V.  Stephens  of  Nebraska  succeeds 
iNIr.  Adamson  as  a  member  of  the  two  committees. 


A  Channel  Ferry  between  Newhaven,  England,  and 
Dieppe,  France,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Colonel  Barry 
in  the  Railway  Gazette  of  London,  issue  of  November  16, 
1''17.  He  urges  the  installation  of  such  a  train  ferry  at 
once,  for  even  though  the  pro]iosed  tunnel  from  Dover  will 
i)e  constructed  after  the  war,  a  train-ferry  as  suggested  w-ould 
have  the  same  stimulating  effect  on  international  trade  as  is 
expected  of  the  tunnel,  while  the  ferry  could  be  constructed 
in  twelve  months  whereas  it  would  take  more  than  ten  years 
to  build  the  tunnel. 

Sales  of  National  Forest  Timber  in  the  fiscal  year 
1917  were  more  than  double  tliose  of  1916,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  total  amount  sold  exceeded  two 
liillion  feet  and  is  valued  at  more  than  $3,715,000.  During 
tlie  same  period  about  727  million  feet  were  cut  and  re- 
moved, for  which  the  purchasers  paid  $1,507,303  into  the 
Federal  Treasur}-.  The  largest  sales  were  made  in  Oregon, 
where  about  688  million  board  feet  were  disposed  of.  In 
addition  to  the  timber  sold,  approximately  113  million  board 
feet  valued  at  almost  $150,000  was  cut  under  free  use  permit 
by  more  than  41,000  settlers  living  near  the  national  forests 
and  dei)ending  on  the  forests  for  firewood  and  Iniilding  ma- 
terial to  improve  their  homesteads. 
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Following  the  severe  winter  weather  of  last  week,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  sent  from  its  shops  at  Altoona,  to  different 
division  points  on  the  road,  about  300  men,  to  repair  locomotives. 

The  Pullman  Company  has  granted  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  of 
their  pay  for  the  past  six  months  to  office  employees  who  re- 
ceive less  than  $2,500  a  year  and  to  Pullman  conductors  and 
porters. 

The  Intorborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York  City, 
will  pay  a  Christmas  bonus  of  $5  to  each  employee  who  has 
been  in  the  service  one  year  and  whose  regular  pay  is  less  than 
$150  a  month. 

Thirty  locomotives  built  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Phil.idelphia,  for  military  railroads  in  France  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Government  to  be  put  in  use  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley. 

The  Erie  Employees'  Relief  Association,  a  benevolent  associa- 
tion composed  of  the  employees  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  appears  to 
be  insolvent.  Application  was  made  to  the  court  at  Buffalo, 
N.  v.,  December  18,  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  This 
association  was  formed  in  1911.  and  the  report  indicates  that 
pensions  have  been  paid  to  retired  employees  on  a  basis  more 
liberal  than  was  justified  by  the  receipts  and  assets  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  announced  that  a  large  share  of  the  Christmas  nresents 
sent  to  -soldiers  have  been  safetly  landed  in  France  and  are  uemf, 
distributed  through  the  various  military  postofficcs.  Over  600,000 
separate  parrel^  weighing  approximately  1,000.000  lb.,  were 
shipped  from  one  Atlantic  port  before  December  S.  Large 
shipments  were  made  from  other  eastern  ports;  and  the  Christ- 
mas parcels  for  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  various  camps  or 
cantonments  in  this  country  probably  weighed  over  2,500,000  lb. 

The  416th  Battalion,  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  is 
being  recruited  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  battalion  is  one 
of  several  which  are  being  organized  to  take  over  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  departments  of  the  railroads  now  being  operated 
by  American  railway  units  in  France.  During  the  illness  of 
Major  P.  Kirk  Pierce  the  recruiting  work  at  Grand  Rapids  is 
being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Major  N.  D.  Ballantine, 
who  recently  left  his  position  as  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Chicago  to  relieve 
Major  Pierce  until  his  recovery. 

Students  from  the  department  of  transportation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  made  a  railway  inspection  trip  in  Chicago 
from  December  18-21.  The  itinerary  included  visits  to  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the 
Western  Passenger  .Association,  the  Pullman  Company,  the 
freight  tariff  bureau  and  the  development  department  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  freight  claim  and  general  freight  depart- 
ments of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Central  Freight 
Association  and  the  offices  of  the  general  auditor  and  controller 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

The  Firemen's  Wage  Demands 

Representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Engincmcn  held  conferences  at  Chicago  on  December  15, 
17  and  18,  to  prepare  wage  scales  and  working  rules  to  present 
to  the  railroads. 

The  schedules  were  completed  on  Tuesday.  The  increases 
asked  for  range  from  10  per  cent  for  the  higher-paid  men  to 
40  per  cent  for  those  receivina:  $2.50  for  eight  hours  or  100  miles 
or  less.  All  receiving  more  than  the  guarantees  decided  on  want 
10  per  cent  additional  guarantees  as  follows:  Firemen  in  pas- 
senger service  per  100  miles,  $3;  passenger  firemen,  not  paid  on 
a  mileage  basis,  $3.50  for  ei,eht  hours:  all  classes  except  those  in 
passenger  and  switcliing  service,  $3.50  for  100  miles  or  less  ;  those 
in  Switching  service,  $3.50  for  eight  hours;  helpers  in  electric 
service,  $3  for  eight  hours ;  inside  hostlers,  $3.50  for  eight  hours ; 


outside  hostlers,  $3.75  for  eight  hours,  and  their  assistants,  $3.50. 
In  all  classes  of  road  service,  except  passenger,  they  will  ask 
time  and  one-half  when  runs  are  100  miles  or  less.  Time  and 
one-half  is  also  to  be  asked  in  switching  service  for  all  time 
above  eight  hours  in  each  twenty-four. 


St.  Paul  Union  Station 

The  sinking  of  the  foundation  piles  lor  the  head  house  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Union  station  is  now  under  way.  The  head 
house  will  be  150  ft.  by  300  ft.  and  two  stories  in  height,  except 
over  the  main  entrance,  where  the  height  of  the  building  will  be 
three  stories.  In  addition,  a  waiting  room,  375  ft.  by  65  ft, 
will  extend  over  the  tracks.  The  exterior  of  the  building  will 
be  of  Bedford  stone.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
head  house,  for  the  grading  for  the  elevation  of  the  tracks,  the 
building  of  retaining  walls  and  the  relocating  of  tracks,  etc.,  is 
held  jointly  by  the  George  J.  Grant  Construction  Company  and 
Morris,  Sheppard  &  Dougherty,  both  of  St.  Paul.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  entire  project  is  about  $15,000,000. 


"Stop,  Look  and  Loosen" 

This  was  the  legend  on  the  front  of  the  float  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  the  Victory  loan  parade  in  Montreal  on  Mon- 
day, November  19.  The  float,  as  shown  in  a  picture  published 
in  the  company's  passenger  bulletin,  looks  like  a  large  passenger 
engine,  with  a  tender;  but  in  reality  it  is  an  effigy,  made  at  the 
Angus  shops  in  about  2/^  days.  Large  banners,  urging  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds,  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  "locomotive,"  so 
that  the  designers  and  .irtisans  had  to  make  the  similitude  of  an 
engine  only  for  those  parts  above  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the 
driving  wheels.  In  the  parade  the  engine  was  manned  by  an 
engineman  and  a  fireman,  and  also  by  "three  of  the  prettiest 
lady  workers  at  the  shops,  dressed  in  overalls." 


Printing  Telegraphs  on  Railroad  Wires 

The  Telegraph  &  Telephone  .Age,  in  its  issue  of  December  16, 
reports  data  from  70  prominent  railroads  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  showing  the  mileage  of  line,  on  each  road,  on  which 
telephones  are  used  for  train  despatching;  and  also  the  mileage 
of  circuits  on  which  printing  telegraphs  are  used.  The  total 
length  of  road  on  which  the  telephone  is  used  is  94,625,  and  of 
circuits  on  which  printing  telegraphs  are  used,  12,499.  This  last 
mentioned  figure  is  made  up  as  follows : 

Xame  of  Road                                          Xiitite  of  System  Miles 

Canadian  Pacific    Morkrum 7,154 

Chicago.  Burl-nston  &  Quincy Morkmm 659 

Delaware,   Lackawanna  &  Western .^ni.   Telcgrapli   Typewriter...  150 

Missouri,   Kansas  &   Texas Morkrum 381 

N.  Y.  Central.  I^.  of  Buftalo Am    and  Morkrum 570 

iN.  Y.  Central,  W.  of  Buffalo Morknini 113 

Pennsylvania    (•)    585 

Pennsylvania.  \V.  o£  PittsburRh Morkrum 1,129 

Sonthern    Pacific    .Morkrum    1^266 

Union    Pacific    Morkrum    492 

On  the  Pennsylvania  the  Wright  printer  is  in  operation  between 
Philadelphia  &  Pittsburgh,  3.50  miles;  and  the  Morkrum  between 
Philadelphia  and  .Mtoona.  235  miles.  Several  other  printing  cir- 
cuits are  to  be  put  in  service  on  this  road  in  the  near  future. 

Axioms — For  Railroad  Men  and  Others 

Unnecessary  work  is  unnecessary  expense. 

-An  unnecessary  job  increases  the  work  of  every  other  job. 

Unnecessary  work  shortens  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
necessary  work. 

The  handling  of  unnecessary  correspondence  reduces  the  time 
that  should  be  devoted  to  necessary  supervision. 

To  answer  a  foolish  question  takes  the  time  that  may  be  de- 
voted to  asking  a  sensible  one. 

Information  required  that  is  not  used  is  the  worst  form  of 
inefficiency. 

Authority  decreases  as  it  is  divided  and  is  weakened  every  time 
it  is  transmitted. 
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Car  Shortage  Reduced 

Reports  to  the  Railroads'  War  Board  show  that  on  December  1 
the  excess  of  unfilled  car  orders  amounted  to  117,132  cars,  a 
decrease  of  22,880  compared  with  November  1,  and  an  increase 
of  only  10,000  cars  compared  with  December  1  a  year  ago;  al- 
though the  railroads  are  handling  currently  at  least  20  per  cent 
more  passenger  and  freight  business  than  a  year  ago. 


Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  Urges  Appointment  of 
Transportation  Director 

The  directors  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  have 
addressed  the  following  telegram  to  President  Wilson: 

"We  suggest  in  order  to  secure  more  positive  control  of  the 
transportation  situation  and  as  means  of  securing  the  operation 
of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  as  a  single  unit  with  an 
obliteration  so  far  as  transportation  problems  are  concerned,  of 
all  property  lines,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  appoint 
a  director  of  transportation  who  shall  select  as  his  operating 
staff  a  committee  of  five  railroad  officials  who  shall  have  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  operation  of  the  complete  transportation 
system ;  that  the  railroads  carry  both  soldiers  and  all  govern- 
ment war  supplies  free  of  charge  during  the  duration  of  the  war, 
and  that  in  consideration  thereof  a  fair  return  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  railroads'  properties  be  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment." 

Reductions  In  Passenger  Service 

Reports  just  compiled  show  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  railroads  in  the  15  states  of  the  central  military  department 
have  made  reductions  in  passenger  service  aggregating  10,657,637 
train  miles  per  annum,  equal  to  a  saving  of  1,176,085  tons  of  coal, 
369  locomotives,  1,941  men  and  203,839  barrels  of  fuel  oil. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  proposes  to  take  off  two  express  trains 
each  way,  daily,  between  New  York  and  Washington.  The 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  will  take  off  one 
train  each  way  daily  between  Philadelphia  and  Cape  May.  By 
the  new  timetable  the  Reading  will  run  an  express  to  Cape  May 
in  the  morning  and  the  Pennsylvania  will  run  one  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a  corresponding  arrangement  will  be  made  for  the 
return  trips. 

The  Louisiana  Railroad  Commission  has  authorized  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  to  discontinue  the  operation  of  nine  local  passenger 
trains  because  of  the  scarcity  of  coal.  It  appears  that  these  are 
the  same  nine  trains  which  the  road  discontinued  without  the 
consent  of  the  commission  in  November  and  which  were  re- 
stored on  December  3. 


Fuel  Administration  Calls  for  Reduction  of  Suburban  Train 
Service 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  suggests  the  possibility 
of  saving  coal  l)y  cutting  down  suburban  steam  railroad  passenger 
service  during  the  non-rush  hours.  On  many  lines  numerous 
trains  are  operated  at  non-rush  hours  which  require  only  three 
or  four  cars  for  the  small  traffic  handled.  Many  of  these  trains 
are  run  merely  to  afford  a  maximum  of  convenience  through  fre- 
quency of  service.  Competent  railroad  men  have  informed  the 
Fuel  Administration  that,  on  the  average,  two  of  these  non-rush 
hour  trains  could  well  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  three  by  simply 
making  an  interval  between  trains.  One  important  railroad  as  an 
experiment  recently  decreased  its  non-rush  hour  service,  or  made 
changes  which  proved  economical  without  serious  inconvenience 
to  the  public.  This  road  has  announced  a  further  withdrawal  of 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  its  suburban  trains, 
whereby  it  will  be  able  to  release  more  than  1,000  tons  of  coal 
per  month.  It  is  suggested  that  the  railroads  do  what  they  can 
and  that  the  suburban  communities,  through  community  action, 
acquiesce  where  no  great  hardship  is  involved. 


Contribution  to  the  Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund 

Three  contributions  to  the  Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund 
have  been  received  in  the  week  ending  with  Tuesday  noon,  De- 
cember 18: 
Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio.... $10  a  month 

Signal    Appliance    Association,    contribution 17 

J.  Alexander  Brown,  New  York 10  a  month 


Webb  Bill  Passed 

'ihc  Webb  bill,  to  legalize  combinations  of  American  exporters 
fur  the  purpose  of  promoting  foreign  commerce,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  December  11.  It  had  already  been  passed  by  the 
i louse,  but  there  were  differences  and  it  was  sent  to  conference. 


"Your  Part" 

This  is  the  title  of  a  circular  decorated  in  red,  white  and  blue, 
which  has  been  issued  to  the  employees  of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern by  W.  S.  Battle,  Jr.,  general  claim  agent  of  the  road.  It 
says,  in  part: 

"Do  you  fully  realize  what  this  War  means?  Have  you  begun 
Id  do  your  duty  toward  your  country?  ...  If  each  one  will 
handle  freight  as  though  it  were  his  oimi,  waste  will  practically 
disappear.  It  is  believed  that  this  company  has  not  a  single 
employee  who  would  willingly  cause  loss  or  waste  in  the  present 
time — yet  waste  is  still  going  on.  Do  you  not  think  that  each 
one  should  bestir  himself  and  'deliver  the  goods'? 

"Do  not  think  your  efforts  will  not  do  any  good.  Suppose 
each  one  decided  that  his  help  was  too  small  to  count,  what 
would  happen  ?  Consider  what  results  could  be  accomplished 
if  we  all  pull  together. 

"Talk  over  such  matters  with  each  other.  Get  the  habit  of 
trying  to  impress  someone  else  with  the  importance  of  protect- 
ing the  freight  of  today.  Do  this  today  and  tomorrow  and  keep 
at  it.  Do  not  slack  up,  but  keep  trying  to  obtain  better  results, 
and  you  will  soon  learn  that  your  efforts  are  of  mutual  benefit 
to  your  nation  and  yourself. 

"Remember  you  are  either  for  this  country  or  against  it;  and 
you  are  against  it,  regardless  of  what  you  may  say,  unless  you 
clearly  show  by  your  work  and  results  that  you  are  helping  the 
nation  to  conserve  its  resources." 


Mississippi  Roads  Fight  Heavy  Tax  Assessment 

The  Illinois  Central,  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  and  other 
railroads  in  Mississippi  were  granted  restraining  orders  on  De- 
cember 11  by  Judge  A.  C.  Niles,  of  the  federal  district  court  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  forbidding  the  Mississippi  Railroad  Commission 
to  enforce  tax  assessments  against  the  roads  for  1917.  With 
the  creation  of  a  new  equalizing  body  in  that  state,  taxes  on 
general  property  were  increased  about  43  per  cent.  The  assess- 
ment of  railroad  property,  which,  the  carriers  claim,  was  100 
per  cent  of  its  true  value  in  1916,  was  increased  from  $64,000,000 
to  $98,000,000.  The  increases  for  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  were  alone  $10,000,000  and  $7,500,000,  re- 
spectivelj',  or.  about  66  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  assessment 
of  the  property  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  amounted  to 
about  50  per  cent,  and  the  increases  in  the  assessments  of  other 
roads  were  likewise  very  large.  The  carriers  maintain  that  the 
increase  in  the  assessment  of  general  property  only  brings  it 
up  to  about  57  per  cent  of  its  value,  whereas  the  increase  in  the 
assessment  of  railroad  property  puts  it  considerably  above  100 
per  cent  of  its  value,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  as  high  as  166  per  cent.  The 
railroads  contend  that  their  property  should  be  assessed  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  other  property,  and  on  January  4,  will 
appear  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Jackson  to  apply 
for  a  temporary  injunction.  If  this  is  secured  steps  will  be 
taken  to  obtain  a  permanent  injunction  against  the  railroad  com- 
mission. Pending  the  outcome  of  the  litigation  the  carriers  have 
agreed  to  pay  the  same  taxes  that  they  paid  in  1916. 


Rock  Island  Announces  New  Pass  Rules 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  will  on  January  1  put  in 
iffcct  new  regulations  covering  the  issuance  of  complimentary 
annual  passes  to  employees  and  their  wives.  Under  the  new 
rules  some  employees  w-ill  be  given  complimentary  annuals  on 
appointment  and  others. after  one  year  in  the  service;  or  five 
years,  10  years,  15  years,  20  years,  or  25  years.  When  a  position 
requires  traveling,  an  employee  will  be  furnished  such  transporta- 
tion as  is  necessary  upon  appointment.  System  passes  will  be 
issued  to  officers  and  officers'  wives  upon  appointment.  Pen- 
sioned employees  and  their  wives  will  be  furnished  with  the 
same  class  of  annual  pass  as  they  had  at  the  time  pensioned. 
Wives  of  employees  holding  what  are  termed  "traveling  posi- 
tions"  under    general   or   district    officers   will   be   given   system 
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annual  passes  upon  appointment.  Among  employees  coming 
under  this  provision  are  service  inspectors,  district  car  inspectors, 
claim  adjusters,  demurrage  inspectors,  pilot  engineers,  special 
agents,  traveling  auditors,  fuel  inspectors,  tie  inspectors,  bridge 
inspectors  and  traveling  car  agents. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  schedule  governing  the  issuance 
of  complimentary  passes  to  employees  who  do  not  come  under 
the  class  of  traveling  positions,  station  agents  at  larger  terminal 
stations,  freight  and  passenger  department  agents,  chief  clerks 
to  system,  district  and  division  officers,  assistant  chief  clerks  to 
general  officers,  telegraph  managers  and  wire  chiefs,  are  granted 
system  annual  passes  for  themselves  and  wives  on  appointment. 
Train  service  employees  are  granted  division  annual  passes  at 
the  end  of  one  year's  service  and  their  wives  are  granted  division 
annuals  at  the  end  of  five  years'  service.  Both  are  permitted 
district  passes  at  the  end  of  ten  years'  service  and  system  passes 
at  the  end  of  15  years.  Agents  at  the  smaller  stations,  tele- 
graphers, chief  clerks  to  local  division  officers,  yardmasters, 
switchmen,  shop  and  roundhouse  foremen,  machinists,  black- 
smiths, boilermakers  and  their  helpers,  signal  foremen  and  main- 
taincrs  and  like  employees,  will  receive  annual  division  passes 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  district  passes  at  the  end  of  10  years 
and  system  passes  at  the  end  of  IS  years.  Laborers  and  janitors 
will  receive  annual  passes  for  themselves  and  wives  for  the 
system  at  the  end  of  25  years'  service. 


Thirty  Army  Trucks  on  600  Mile  Run 

The  latest  plan  for  helping  to  relieve  the  railway  congestion 
was  put  into  effect  this  week  when  a  train  of  30  Packard  army 
trucks  left  Detroit  for  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  600  miles 
distant.  It  is  hoped  that  this  fleet  will  be  the  first  of  a  number 
totaling  30,000  trucks  of  various  makes.  The  plan  if  carried 
out  successfully  will  release  17,250  cars,  says  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  and  it  will  also  be  the  means  of  training  hundreds  of 
drivers  for  their  duties  later  in  France.  Twenty-eight  of  the  30 
cars  are  carrying  freight.  Two  are  loaded  with  gasoline,  oil  and 
repair  materials.  In  some  of  the  cars  berths  for  drivers  have 
been  built  so  that  if  necessary  the  trucks  can  be  run  night  and 
day  with  relief  drivers. 

The  Quartermaster-General  estimates  that  if  the  plan  proves 
successful,  the  total  relief  given  to  the  railroads,  through  the 
shipment  to  the  coast  under  their  own  power  of  the  30,000 
war  trucks  the  .Army  has  under  construction,  will  amount  to 
690,000  tons.  The  trucks  have  an  average  capacity  of  three  tons 
and  only  two  of  them  can  be  shipped  by  rail  in  a  40-ton  freight 
car.  The  new  plan  will,  therefore,  relieve  fifteen  thousand  40- 
ton  freight  cars,  and  will  also  permit  the  transportation  of  90,000 
tons  of  Government  materials  to  the  coast  from  the  interior 
storage  depots.  The  actual  number  of  freight  cars  which  the 
plan  will  relieve,  therefore,  if  successful,  will  be  17.250  forty-ton 
cars. 

The  plan  will  serve  also  another  urgent  need,  that  of  provid- 
ing adequate  opportunity  for  the  training  of  an  effective  corps 
of  transport  drivers  and  officers. 

The  training  which  our  men  will  receive  in  driving  loaded 
Army  trucks  from  factory  to  seaport  under  the  trying  conditions 
which  will  be  encountered  this  winter  will,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
reproduce  the  actual  service  conditions  abroad.  Under  the  plans 
worked  out  the  transport  companies  will  negotiate  drives  of 
varying  distances  up  to  800  miles  over  various  types  of  high- 
ways, and  our  men  will  have  met  and  solved  actual  problems 
which  will  be  invaluable  to  their  efficient  service  behind  the  lines. 


"Dementia  Pullmaniana" 

Springfield,  Mass..  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most 
interesting  junctions  of  the  three  principal  railroads  of  New 
England;  and  like  all  important  junctions  is  blessed  with  more 
or  less  noise.  The  following  letter  from  The  Springfield  Re- 
puhlican  of  recent  date,  signed  Frank  A.  Waugh,  tells  of  one  of 
the  days  when  it  was  more.  A  New  York-White  River  Junction 
car  enjoys  the  hospitality  of  all  of  the  three  railroads  at  Spring- 
field, so  that,  as  regards  the  criticisms  of  this  writer,  all  three, 
very  likely,  are  entitled  to  share  the  honors.  Beginning  with  an 
allusion  to  the  general  reputation  of  the  city  for  hospitality,  Mr. 
Waugh  continues : 

Yet  possibly  the  entertainment  committee  might  do  something 


further  for  the  regular  Pullman  guests.  The  night  train  between 
the  two  great  metropoli  of  New  York  and  White  River  Junction 
is  a  special  case  in  point.  We  leave  New  York  at  11 :1S  and  reach 
Springfield  at  3 :38  in  the  dull  morning.  There  we  are  scheduled 
to  wait  until  6  :SS.  For  the  first  three-quarters  of  an  hour  our 
sleeper  is  used  in  breaking  up  and  making  up  trains.  We  are 
shunted  wildly  up  and  down  the  yards.  First  the  driver  will 
yank  us  all  up  to  one  end  of  the  berths;  then  he  will  butt  us  back 
to  the  other  end. 

He  then  sets  us  out  on  a  siding  to  cool  off.  We  need  it.  But 
we  don't  need  so  much  of  it.  There  being  no  heat  attached  to  our 
car  we  get  busy  conserving  coal.  We  soon  save  up  enough  to  run 
the  road  for  a  month.  While  we  are  shivering  on  our  shelves  we 
are  soothed  with  music — the  music  of  passing  freight  trains  and 
of  impetuous  switch  engines,  each  one  madly  ringing  its  bell  and 
running  with  the  mufl^er  cutout  wide  open. 

Then  the  Springfield  Republican  appears  on  the  scene.  The 
young  Caruso  who  shouts  it  under  our  windows  also  announces 
the  "  'Murkan."  He  is  assisted  at  his  aubade  [an  open-air  morning 
serenade]  by  an  enemy  alien  who,  having  escaped  the  draft,  now 
smashes  baggage  on  the  platform  beside  us,  meanwhile  carrying 
on  a  "konversazion"  with  a  "kamerad"  over  by  the  American 
express  office  or  down  by  the  bridge. 

The  call  of  The  Republican  seems  to  be  irresistible  with  the 
Springfieldians  in  our  car.  Their  heads  are  exserted  between  the 
curtains  and  their  sweetly  modulated  voices  call  up  and  down  the 
aisle  for  the  porter.  The  next  hour  is  occupied  with  their  ma- 
tutinal toilets,  while  we  listen  to  such  gossip  as :  "Hello,  George ! 
Didn't  know  you  were  on  this  car !"  "Yes ;  got  on  at  N'  York." 
"Fine  morn — whose  got  my — Say,  port',  mileage  book,  upper 
seven !"  etc. 

Then,  just  before  we  freeze  to  death  or  are  consumed  with 
dementia  pullmaniana,  the  train  pulls  out.  The  porter  brushes 
the  last  Springfield  passenger  off  the  car  and  turns  to  rouse  the 
Northampton  ticket-holders.  He  finds  us  already  pretty  well 
aroused,  yet  sad  in  our  politeness  to  think  that  we  cannot  pass 
before  the  Springfield  entertainment  committee  with  the  high 
handshake  ceremony  and  tell  them  how  greatly  we  have  enjoyed 
our  call  in  their  citv. 


Hospitality  for  the  Soldiers 

The  Soldiers'  Welfare  Committee  organized  by  the  St.  Louis 
subcommittee  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  in  connection 
with  rlie  railroad  department  of  the  St.  Louis  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
been  doing  an  important  work  in  extending  hospitality  to  the 
soldiers  passing  through  St.  Louis.  Last  month  the  committee, 
of  which  Rubens  Humphrey,  executive  secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  .\..  is  chairman,  met  troop  trains  or  groups  of  soldiers  almost 
daily.  Forty  troop  trains  or  groups  of  soldiers,  comprising 
6,522  men,  received  the  hospitality  of  the  committee  during 
November.  On  one  day  the  committee  met  six  different  groups 
or  trains  of  men.  Soldiers  passing  through  from  points  in  the 
east,  west  and  southwest  were  given  the  opportunity  of  stopping 
over  at  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  and  the  privilege  of 
bathing  and  writing  letters.  Postal  cards,  note  paper,  envelopes 
and  stamps  were  provided  free.  The  ladies  on  the  committee  had 
furnished  supplies  of  apples,  figs,  raisins  and  candy,  besides  ar- 
ranging for  a  social  time  while  the  soldiers  were  in  the  city. 

The  committee  comprised  70  men  and  women  divided  into  14 
sub-committees,  each  of  which  had  char.ge  of  the  arrangements 
for  one  day  at  a  time.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  received 
direct  information  from  the  railroad  companies  as  to  the  move- 
ment of  troop  trains  and  directed  the  movements  of  the  sub- 
committees without  advising  them  as  to  the  destination  of  the 
trains.  l\lany  of  the  committee  members,  in  addition  to  con- 
tributing their  time,  gave  money  and  turned  over  their  auto- 
mobiles for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

In  one  instance  the  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  a  barber  doing  business  near  the  Union  Station  had 
charged  a  soldier  $3  for  a  shave.  The  co-operation  of  the  chief 
of  detectives  of  the  city  police  was  immediately  secured  and  the 
man  was  arrested,  .^t  another  time  the  committee  was  informed 
that  Canadian  soldiers  passing  through  were  being  charged 
approximately  20  per  cent  discount  for  changing  Canadian  money 
to  .American  money.  The  committee  secured  from  the  Railroad 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  over  $.'<00  in  American  money  which  was  exchanged 
for  the  Canadian  money  on  an  even  basis.  .\  large  number  of 
the   Canadian   soldiers   passing  through   told   the  committee  that 
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St.:|Louis  was  the  only  place  en  route  from  Toronto  where  any 
one  had  met  them  at  stations  or  provided  them  with  little  com 
forts  and  >v''iting  materials. 


Traffic  News 


The  June  Conventions 

The  executive  committees  of  the  Master  Car  Builders  and  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  .Associations  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York,  Thursday,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  whether  or  not  a  convention  be  held  in  June,  1918. 
The  result  of  the  deliberations  will  be  published  in  next  week's 
issue. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

B.  F.  Affleck,  Chicago,  was  re-elected  president  of  the  Port- 
land Cement  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Hotel  Biltmore, 
New  York,  on  December  12.  Mr.  Affleck  is  president  of  the 
Universal  Portland  Cement  Company.  F.  W.  Kelley,  President 
of  the  Helderberg  Cement  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  elected 
first  vice-president,  and  Richard  Hardy,  president  of  the  Dixie 
Portland  Cement  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  second  vice- 
president.  G.  S.  Brown,  president  of  the  Alpha  Portland  Cement 
Company,  Easton,  Pa.,  was  elected  treasurer. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next  three  months.  The  full  list  of  meetings  and  conventions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month, 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago.  Next  annual  meeting,  March  20-22,  1918, 
Chicago. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
e.xcept  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  Supt.  Timber 
Preservation,  B.  &  O.,  Mt.  Royal  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Next  con- 
vention,  J-anuary   22-24,    1918,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Club.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk,  P.  O.  Box  7,  St. 
Lambert  (near  Montreal),  Que.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in 
month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal.  Que. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  176  Mans, 
field  St.,  Montreal,  Que.  Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October. 
November,  December,  February,  March  and  April.  Annual  meeting. 
January,  Mcntreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave.. 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and    August.    Morrison    Hotel,    Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Regu- 
lar meetings.  2d  Friday  in  January.  May.  September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in   March,  Hotel  Statler.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet.  Chief  Interchange  Inspector.  Cin'ti 
Rys.,  101  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Regular  meetings.  2d  Tuesday. 
February.   May,    September  and   November,   Hotel   Sinton.   Cincinnati. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Elmer  K.  Biles,  568 
Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Regular  meetings.  1st  and  3d 
Tuesday.    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter.  321 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding 3d  Thursday  in  month.  Room  1856.  Transportation  Bldg.. 
Chicago. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly.  149  Peoples 
Gas  r.ldg..  Chicago.  Annual  exhibition.  March  18-21.  1918,  Coliseum 
and   Annex.   Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club.— W.  E.  Cade.  Jr..  683  Atlantic  .^ve..  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meeting.  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June. 
Tulv.    .'\ngust    and    September.    Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St..  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — Geo.  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New   York   Telephone   Bldg..    Buffalo,    N,    Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club.— W.  S.  Wollner,  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer, 
Northwestern    Pacific    R.    R..    San    Francisco.    Cal. 

Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers. — F.  C.  Stewart,  410  Masonic 
Temple  Bldg..  Peoria,  111.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson   Hotel,    Peoria. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Friday  in  month,  except 
June.  July  and  August.  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms.  Colonial 
Annex     Hotel.     Pittsburgh. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club.— B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Union  Station.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August,   St.   Louis. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grand  Bldg., 
-Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday,  Tanuarv.  March,  May, 
July,   September,   November.    10   a,    m..    Piedmont    Hotel.   Atlanta. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.— C.   B.   Singer,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swope.  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  Tune,  July  and 
.August.    Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel,    New    York. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — L.  Kon,  Immip-ation  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday,  ex- 
cept June,   Julv   and   August,   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor,  1112  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Regular  meetings.  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
.-\ugnst.    Hotel     Sherman.    Chicago. 

Westein  Society  of  Engineers. — Edgar  S.  Nethercut,  Secretary,  1735 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111.  Regular  meeting,  first  Monday 
in  niontli,  excepi.  January,  July  and  August.  Extra  meetings  generally 
on   other  Monday   evening  except  in  July  and  August. 


Hiiiiiiiiiiititiiiiiiiiniimiiiiiitiiiiiimuniiiiuliiiuimiiiuumuiiuiuiiiiiiiuiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiirninimmiintnrmnnmiimric 

In  the  United  States  Court  at  Newark,  X.  J.,  December  18, 
lines  amounting  to  $6,000  were  imposed  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  for  violation  of  the  law  forbidding  carriers 
tr.  keep  animals  in  cars  more  than  28  hours.  The  Central  of 
New  Jersey  was  fined  $100  on  a  similar  charge. 

The  freight  traffic  passing  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals 
in  the  month  of  November  amounted  to  11,154,508  short  tons,  of 
which  8,753,843  tons  were  eastbound  and  2,400,665  westbound. 
Of  the  westbound  movement  1,885.586  tons  were  soft  coal  and 
332,210  tf.ns  hard  coal.  Nearly  38,000.000  bu.  of  wheat  and  over 
7.000,000  bu.  of  other  grain  passed  through  the  canals  to  eastern 
destinations. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  cancelled  its  general 
orders  C  S  3  and  C  S  3A,  issued  in  June,  directing  the  railroads 
to  return  hopper  and  self-clearing  cars  immediately  to  the  home 
road  when  released  from  original  road,  .^ny  existing  restric- 
tions prohibiting  the  use  or  interchange  of  interchangeable  open 
cars  are  ordered  cancelled  so  that  unrestricted  interchange  of 
such  cars  may  be  permitted. 

The  Post  Office  Department  announces  that  it  has  established 
coastwise  parcel  post  water  routes  to  relieve  the  railroad  con- 
gestion. Steamer  routes  for  parcel  post  have  been  established 
from  Boston  to  Norfolk,  Boston  to  Savannah,  New  York  to 
Norfolk,  New  York  to  Charleston,  New  York  to  Jacksonville, 
New  York  to  Savannah.  New  Y'ork  to  New  Orleans,  New  Y'ork 
to  Galveston,  Philadelphia  to  Savannah,  Philadelphia  to  Jack- 
sonville, Baltimore  to  Savannah,  and  Baltimore  to  Jacksonville. 
Special  delivery,  insured  and  perishable  parcels,  and  those  too 
large  for  inclusion  in  sacks  will  not  be  carried  on  these  routes. 
-■^t  present  about  four  carloads  of  parcels  are  handled  daily. 
The  Post  Office  department  has  effected  some  saving  of  cars  by 
routing  through  cars  for  long  distances  where  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  transfer. 

In  a  recent  telegram  to  John  L.  Nagle,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Edward  Chambers, 
chairman  of  the  transportation  committee  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration,  announced  that  beginning  December  1, 
shippers  of  oranges  and  lemons  would  be  required  to  load  re- 
frigerator cars  seven  boxes  wide  and  twcf  high  the  entire  inside 
length  of  the  car,  either  under  ventilation  or  refrigeration.  He 
also  asked  shippers  of  vegetables  and  deciduous  fruits  to  advise 
him  of  the  limit  of  safety  to  which  thej*  could  increase  the  car- 
load above  the  minimum,  so  that  proper  regulations  might  be 
issued  at  once.  He  stated  that  a  careful  survey  of  transporta- 
tion conditions  led  him  to  believe  that  with  the  maximum  co- 
operation of  all  shippers  the  railroads  would  be  able  to  handle 
perishable  freight  this  winter  without  serious  delay. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  reported  on  Monday  17  inches  of  snow  and 
temperatures  down  to  seven  below  zero.  Transportation  was 
temporarily  paralyzed  throughout  a  larger  part  of  Kentucky. 
The  Ohio  River  was  frozen  over  at  many  places,  and  all  river 
transportation  was  stopped.  Congestion  of  railroads  at  the 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  gateways  increased.  The  National 
Fuel  Administration  on  December  15  instructed  W.  B.  Bryan, 
Kentucky  Fuel  Administrator,  to  seize  approximately  3,000  cars 
of  coal  between  the  eastern  Kentucky  fields  and  Cincinnati  and 
distribute  the  coal  through  Kentucky,  where  the  public  was  in 
bad  shape  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  West  Virginia  natural 
gas  supply.  This  coal  was  waiting  entry  into  the  north  and 
east  through  Cincinnati,  but  the  carriers  north  of  the  river  had 
been  unable  to  accept  the  cars,  some  of  which  had  been  held  for 
two  weeks. 

Foresight 

The  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
reports  that  by  the  use  of  a  three-deck  barge  capable  of  carrying 
2,700  sheep  at  a  time,  a  hitherto  unused  grazing  range  for  ap- 
proximately 75,000  sheep,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Chelan,  in  the 
Chelan  National  Forest,  Washington,  has  been  made  available  for 
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use.  Lake  Chelaii  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water,  52  miles  long. 
The  head  of  the  lake  is  practically  inaccessible  by  land,  but  the 
lower  end  is  convenient  to  a  railroad  and  also  to  the  bunchgrass 
ranges  of  eastern  Washington  upon  which  the  sheep  men  of  that 
region  have  for  many  years  wintered  large  numbers  of  sheep. 
They  lacked  summer  range,  however;  while  the  summer  range  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  is  particularly  good. 

Officers  of  the  Forest  Service  suggested  the  construction  of  a 
barge  to  be  towed  by  a  small  steamer.  This  was  done,  and  37,000 
sheep  were  carried  to  the  head  of  the  lake  the  first  season.  Thus 
the  National  Forest  land  is  utilized,  and  the  boat  makes  accessible 
a  large  adjoining  area  in  British  Columbia  inaccessible  from  the 
Canadian  side.  The  stockmen  intend  to  build  another  and  larger 
barge  for  use  next  season. 

Rules  for  Putting  Two  "Car-Loads"  in  One  Car 

J.  W.  Roberts,  superintendent  of  freight  transportation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  in  a  circular  to  agents, 
recommending  the  loading  of  two  "car-load  lots"  in  a  single 
car,  where  practicable,  gives  detailed  instructions  for  the  load- 
ing and  billing  of  such  shipments. 

Shipments  may  be  consigned  to  one  or  not  more  than  two 
destinations,  provided  the  first  destination  is  intermediate  to  the 
second  by  available  routes.  Two  shipments  will  not  be  accepted 
if  the  first  destination  is  a  prepay  station.  Shipment  for  the 
first  destination  must  be  for  delivery  on  public  team  track  or 
private  siding  of  the  railroad  that  performs  the  road-haul  ser- 
vice to  or  from  the  first  destination  (not  on  the  tracks  of  a 
switching  line).  The  shipment  for  the  second  destination  will 
be  delivered  under  regulations  published  by  the  delivering  line, 
the  same  as  though  the  car  had  contained  no  other  shipment. 
The  carload  rate  at  the  actual  weight,  subject  to  minimums 
prescribed  in  the  Official  Classification  or  tariffs  lawfully  on 
file,  will  apply  on  each  consignment.  The  two  shipments  should 
be  so  loaded  as  to  permit  unloading  without  re-handling.  Sep- 
arate bills  of  lading  will  be  issued,  and  a  separate  revenue  way- 
bill made  for  each  consignment,  the  same  as  though  each  ship- 
ment were  loaded  in  a  separate  car. 


Waste  of  Using  Flimsy  Boxes 

At  the  hearing  held  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  Boston  on  December  12  W.  H.  Doble,  of  the  Pneumatic  Scale 
Corporation,  presented  a  statement  concerning  economical  pack- 
ing and  loading,  in  which  he  said  : 

In  considering  increase  of  railroad  rates  necessary  to  properly 
meet  advanced  costs  in  labor  and  material,  any  possible  savings 
to  be  secured  by  more  efficient  methods  should  be  taken  into 
account.  The  package  freight  car  is  responsible  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  wasteful  short  loading.  Containers  in  which  mer- 
chandise is  offered  for  shipment  are  so  weak  and  fragile  that 
they  cannot  l)e  stacked  more  than  two  tiers  dfep  without  crush- 
iiii;,  owing  to  the  nidiscriminate  nature  of  the  freight.  Grind- 
stones and  silk  hats  don't  mix  well.  Until  a  substantial  con- 
tainer is  universally  adopted,  this  shorl  loading  of  cars  is  bound 
to  prevail.  Representatives  of  two  roads  have  stated  confiden- 
tially that  the  clerical  expense  involved  in  handling  loss  and 
damage  claims  is  increasing  and  at  present  costing  these  two 
roads  $500,000  each  per  year.  Of  the  $50,000,000  annual  loss  and 
damage  payments  $15,000,000  is  lost  through  "rough  or  careless 
handling";  $7,500,000  results  from  the  loss  of  package  freight 
through  its  going  astray  because  of  effaced  or  improper  marking; 
$1,000,000  yearly  is  attributed  to  concealed  loss;  $3,000,000  is 
attributed  to  wrecks;  $5,000,000  is  attributed  to  leaky  car  roofs, 
oil-soaked  cars,  etc.,  and  the  remaining  37  per  cent  consists  of 
miscellaneous  losses  and  those  upon  shipments  other  than  in 
package  form. 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  describe  the  collapsible  metal 
carrier,  with  which  our  readers  are  well  acquainted.  He  quoted 
from  the  American  Railway  Association's  committee  report  to 
the  effect  that  this  carrier  is  many  times  stronger  than  a  wooden 
box  and  practically  indestructible  in  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
of  freight  handling.  An  automatic  lock  prevents  it  from  being 
opened  without  clear  evidence  of  robbery.  It  therefore  prevents 
concealed  losses,  prevents  damage,  does  not  absorb  moisture,  and 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again  indefinitely. 

Continuing,  he  said :  Investigation  of  the  past  four  years 
proves  that  full  efficiency  of  labor  and  space  in  the  handling  of 


package  goods  can  only  be  attained  by  the  adoption  of  containers 
of  such  strength  that  no  ordinary  shock  of  traffic  will  change 
their  inside  contour.  The  one-trip,  fragile  container  now  in  use 
represents  an  annual  waste  of  $120,000,000.  The  Government 
during  the  past  12  months  has  paid  millions  for  one-trip  con- 
tainers, which  might  have  been  saved.  This  same  $120,000,000 
by  its  drain  on  the  pulp  industry,  has  increased  the  price  of 
paper  to  an  unwarranted  degree.  Roads  are  urging  the  shipper 
to  use  stronger  containers  and  the  logical  solution  of  this  problem 
is  in  the  use  of  a  many-trip  container.  The  economy  is  based 
on  the  strength  of  container,  the  shipper  to  secure  maximum 
number  of  trips,  the  railroads  to  secure  immunity  from  loss  and 
damage,  as  well  as  increased  loading  efficiency.  Over  800 
prominent  shippers  throughout  the  United  States  have  signed 
petitions  asking  that  the  roads  make  it  possible  to  use  a  many- 
trip  container  on  a  mutually  reasonable  basis  of  cost. 

A  Plain  Tale  from  the  Hills 

f  From  the   Boston  Transcript] 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  affairs  were  ventilated  at  the 
rate  hearing  (December  14)  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  examiner,  Wilbur  La  Roe.  Percy  R.  Todd,  president 
of  the  road,  testified  that  for  a  period  of  years  it  has  shown  a  de- 
creasing operating  ratio.  Examiner  La  Roe  commented  upon  the 
comparatively  good  showing  of  the  road;  that  it  can  put  money 
out  of  its  earnings  into  the  maintenance  of  the  property  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  need  not  carry  any  depreciation  fund  and  at  the 
same  time  can  pay  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent;  and  he  could  not 
understand  why  the  company  should  appear  now  and  ask  for  an 
increase  in  rates. 

To  this  President  Todd  replied  that  the  increase  asked  for  will 
amount  to  only  $20,000  a  year  to  the  company,  a  sum  which  the 
road  needs  to  cover  losses  that  are  almost  certain  to  come  in  the 
future.  There  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  drop  in  revenue.  There 
are  not  so  many  potatoes  to  move.  For  about  eleven  years  Mr. 
Todd  has  been  trying  to  find  out  how  many  potatoes  are  raised 
and  what  the  farmers  are  doing  with  them,  and  Mr.  Hoover  has 
been  trying  for  some  months  to  obtain  the  same  information,  but 
they  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.  The  farmers  will  not  tell.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  potato  crop  this  year  was  between 
30  and  40  per  cent  short.  There  is  storage  capacity  for  about 
7,000,000  barrels  along  the  railroad  and  there  are  not  more  than 
1,000.000  barrels  stored  today.  The  farmers  have  built  their  own 
storehouses  this  year,  however,  and  how  much  they  have  in  them 
it  is  impossible  to  find  out.  But  the  railroad  has  handled  5,000 
cars  less,  so  far,  than  it  handled  last  year  up  to  the  same  time. 

And  the  lumber  movement  will  be  smaller  than  usual.  The 
lumber  men  have  difficulties  in  getting  labor,  and  declare  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  cut  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  normal 
crop.  Mr.  Todd  said  that  it  was  22  degrees  below  zero  on  his 
line  last  night,  which  is  not  an  unusual  temperature;  and  the 
freight  capacity  shrinks  by  40  per  cent.  Snow  plows  with  two 
engines  have  to  run  almost  constantly  from  December  IS  to 
March  15,  and  passenger  trains  have  to  use  two  locomotives  on 
the  grades.  Track  laying  is  suspended  from  Xovember  until 
June,  and  when  the  frost  comes  out  of  the  ground  it  is  likely  to 
come  out  from  under  one  rail  before  it  gets  out  from  under  the 
other,  making  operation  dangerous. 

The  company  needs  more  cars.  It  started  to  buy  new  cars,  but 
the  Government  requests  the  roads  not  to  buy  new  cars  now. 
Then  it  bought  200  old  freight  cars  out  West,  to  be  strengthened 
before  they  were  delivered,  .^fter  the  work  of  repair  had  been 
started  at  one  factory  the  Government  notified  the  railroad  that 
the  factory  was  needed  for  war  work,  and  the  cars  had  to  be 
sent  to  another  place.  Unable  to  get  enough  cars  that  way,  the 
railroad  started  to  build  ISO  at  its  own  yards  and  bought  ali  the 
material  and  carried  it  to  its  own  plants  to  be  assembled.  .M- 
thouffh  it  secured  more  men  than  it  had  before,  it  could  not  get 
more  than  75  per  cent  efficiency  out  of  the  labor,  and  had  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  assembling  the  cars  with  its  own  men.  Then 
the  material  was  collected  and  shipped  away  again  to  Laconia. 
N.  H  ,  to  he  assembled  there  by  a  car-building  company. 

October  a  Record  Month  t\-  C.snad.a.— The  Canadian  railways 
handled  the  greatest  volume  of  traffic  in  their  history  during  the 
month  of  October.  The  total  gross  earnings  amounted  to 
$34,379,125. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  an  in- 
formal hearing  before  its  Ffteenth  Section  Board  at  Washing- 
ton on  December  19  on  the  application  of  the  Southeastern 
Passenger  Association  for  approval  of  a  proposed  increase  in 
charges  for  interchangeable  mileage  books  in  the  Southeast. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS 

Proposed  Reduction  of  Freight  Rates  in  Georgia 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia,  in  a  tentative 
report  on  its  consideration  of  the  request,  presented  many  months 
ago  by  all  of  the  railroads  of  the  state  for  authority  to  make  an 
increase  in  freight  rates,  has  issued  a  circular  outlining  the 
principles  on  which  it  proposes  to  authorize  certain  changes ; 
and  a  hearing  has  been  appointed  for  January  22,  when  criticisms 
or  suggestions  will  be  received.  The  order  proposes  some  re- 
ductions in  rates,  but  there  will  be  no  final  approval  of  reduc- 
tions until  after  the  proposed  tariffs  have  been  tried  for  a  time  and 
the  records  have  been  compared  with  records  of  movement  under 
the  old  rates.    The  commission's  order  is  summarized  as  follows : 

First.  The  commission  declined  to  adopt 'the  Southern  classi- 
fication with  Georgia  exceptions,  in  lieu  of  the  present  Georgia 
classification,  but  retained  the  present  Georgia  classification  with 
certain  amendments  and  eliminations  which  will  produce  a  more 
nearly  complete  uniformity  in  classification  ratings  and  descrip- 
tions. Southern  classification  was  declined  largely  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  produce  an  unwarranted  increase  in  freight  rates. 

Second.  The  commission  revised  its  freight  classification  of 
railroads  in  Georgia,  eliminating  the  present  four  grand  classes 
and  reclassifying  the  carriers  of  Georgia  in  two  grand  divisions, 
class  A  and  class  B,  the  former  including  all  so-called  trunk 
line  railways  and  their  subsidiary  branches,  while  the  latter  class 
takes  in  the  small  roads. 

Third.  The  commission  proposes  to  eliminate  its  present  joint 
freight  rate  rule,  and  to  prescribe  the  mileage  scale  for  the  com- 
bined mileage  of  joint  hauls,  plus  a  scale  of  arbitraries,  ranging 
from  8  cents,  first  class,  down  to  2  cents  per  lOO  lb.,  class  C. 

Fourth.  The  commission  proposes  to  eliminate  the  present 
"basing  point"  system  of  rate  construction  in  Georgia  and  apply 
the  long-and-short-haul  principle,  a  change  of  great  importance 
to  Atlanta,  Macon,  Augusta,  Savannah  and  others  of  the  larger 
centers  which  now  operate  as  basing  points.  The  effect  of  this 
change  is  to  increase  rates  between  present  basing  points  where 
such  present  rates  are  lower  than  to  intermediate  points. 

Fifth.  The  commission  has  prescribed  a  maximum  of  95  cents 
per  100  lb.  (470  miles)  on  intrastate  first-class  traffic,  and  a 
minimum  of  16  cents  (5  miles),  and  prescribes  a  percentage  re- 
lationship of  all  classes  to  first  class. 


PERSONNEL  OF   COMMISSIONS 

B.  H.  Meyer  has  been  nominated  by  President  Wilson  for 
reappointment  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  seven  years ;  and  the  Senate  has  confirmed  the 
nomination. 


COURT   NEWS 

Trackage  Agreement  Construed 

Under  a  trackage  agreement  between  two  railroad  companies, 
the  object  of  which  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  was  to  enable 
one  of  the  companies  to  connect  disconnected  portions  of  its  rail- 
road to  form  a  continuous  line,  and  to  operate  trains  to  and  from 
points  on  its  own  road,  the  other  company  granted  the  right  to 
use  in  connection  with  it  a  part  of  the  railroad  owned  and 
operated  by  it,  "including  the  main  tracks,  sidings,  cassenger  and 
freight  stations,  Y's.  inclines  and  other  appurtenances  and 
terminal  and  station  facilities  connected  therewith."     The  Ohio 


Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  grantee  company  has  no  right  to 
the  use  of  a  track  built  by  the  owning  company  on  the  right  of 
way  and  connecting  its  main  track  with  the  mine  tracks  of  a  coal 
company,  which  track  was  not  built  for  the  general  use  of  the 
railroad  companies,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  coal  company. 
The  question  was  raised  in  a  complaint  to  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  against  the  grantee  railroad  requiring  it  to  furnish 
complainant  cars  for  hauling  its  product.  The  commission's 
order  in  favor  of  the  coal  company  was  reversed.  The  court 
holds  that  the  rights  acquired  by  the  grantee  were  contract  rights, 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  the  duties  of  that  company  to  the  public  were  not  the 
general  duties  of  a  common  carrier  operating  on  its  own  road. 
That  company  could  not  be  required  to  furnish  cars  to  a  coal 
company  whose  mine  was  situated  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
over  which  the  railroad  was  operating  under  the  traffic  agree- 
ment, if  in  the  rendition  of  such  service  there  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  a  restriction  contained  in  the  agreement. — Kanawha  & 
M.  V.  Public  Utilities  Commission  (Ohio)  117  N.  E.,  353.  De- 
cided May  29,  1917. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Records   of  Shipments  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  (169  N.  C, 
295)  adjudging  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  guilty  of  violating  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  North  Carolina  statute  of  1913,  requiring  railroad 
companies  to  keep  a  separate  book  in  which  shall  be  entered 
the  name  of  every  person  to  whom  intoxicating  liquor  is  shipped, 
together  with  amount,  kind,  date  of  receipt,  etc.,  to  be  followed 
by  the  consignee's  signature,  acknowledging  delivery;  providing 
that  the  book  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  officer  or  citizen, 
and  making  failure  so  to  do  a  misdemeanor.  The  company 
refused  to  permit  a  citizen  to  inspect  its  record  of  liquors  trans- 
ported from  Virginia  into  Wake  county,  N.  C.  The  railroad 
contended  that  the  section  was  void  as  an  attempt  by  the  state 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  and  also  that,  to  comply,  the 
carrier  would  violate  the  law  which  prohibits  the  disclosure  of 
such  information  regarding  shipments  to  third  persons  except 
under  specified  circumstances ;  and  that  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law 
of  1913  could  not  affect  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
shipments  destined  to  points  in  Wake  county,  because  it  relates 
to  liquors  intended  to  be  received,  possessed,  sold  or  used  in 
violation  of  state  law,  and  to  receive  or  possess  liquor  in  any 
.  quantity  in  that  county  is  not  unlawful.  The  Supreme  Court 
said,  by  Justice  McRevnclds :  "Since  our  decision  in  Clark 
Distilling  Co.  v.  ^^■estern  IMaryland  Ry.  Co.,  242  U.  S.,  311,  320, 
324,  it  has  not  been  open  to  serious  question  that  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  Law  is  a  valid  enactment;  that  its  purpose  was  to  pre- 
vent the  immunity  c-haracteristic  of  interstate  commerce  from 
being  used  to  permit  the  receipt  of  liquor  through  such  com- 
merce in  states  contrary  to  their  laws,  and  thus  in  effect  afford 
a  means  by  subterfuge  and  indirection  to  set  such  laws  at  naught ; 
and  that  under  it  a  state  may  inhibit  shipments  therein  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  from  another  by  a  common  carrier  although 
intended  for  the  consignee's  personal  use  where  such  use  is  not 
actually  forbidden.  Plainly,  therefore,  after  that  enactment  noth- 
ing in  the  laws  or  Constitution  of  the  United  States  restricted 
North  Carolina's  power  to  make  shipments  of  intoxicants  into 
Wake  county  a  penal  offense  irrespective  of  any  personal  right 
in  a  consignee  there  to  have  and  consume  liquor  of  that  char- 
acter. "The  challenged  act  instead  of  interposing  an  absolute  bar 
against  all  such  shipments,  as  it  was  within  the  power  of  the 
state  to  do,  in  effect  permitted  them  upon  conditions  intended 
to  secure  publicity,  tc  the  end  that  public  policy  might  not  be 
set  at  naught  by  subterfuge  and  indirection.  The  greater  power 
includes  the  less. 

"The  provisions  of  section  IS,  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce, 
here  relied  on,  were  intended  to  apply  to  matters  within  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Federal  Government;  and  when  by  a 
subsequent  act  Congress  rendered  interstate  shipments  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  subject  to  state  legislation,  these  provisions 
necessarily  ceased  to  be  paramount  in  respect  of  them."  Justice 
Van  Devanter  dissented.  Decided  December  10.  1917.  (The 
court  has  sustained  the  Idaho  law  which  is  truly  "bone-dry." 
"Under  it  no  person,  without  a  permit,  may  possess  liquor  for 
medicinal,  religious  or  industrial  purposes'). 
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Supply  Trade  News 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Utah  Copper  Company  is  inquiring  for  200  60-ton  hopper 
ore  cars. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  is  inquiring  for  10 
40-ton  box  cars. 

The  Republic  Creosotinc  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  in- 
quiring for  five  10,000-gal.  tank  cars. 

T.  E.  Hamman,  Milmine,  III.,  has  ordered  S  box  cars  from 
the  Central  Locomotive  &  Car  Works. 

Joseph  E.  Granville,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  ordered  4  box  cars 
from  the  Central  Locomotive  &  Car  Works. 

The  United  States  Government  has  ordered  65  gun  cars 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Petroleum  Producing  &  Refining  Company,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  is  inquiring  for  from  30  to  50  tank  cars. 

The  Oreana  Grain  Company,  Orcana,  111.,  has  ordered  one 
box  car  from  the  Central  Locomotive  &  Car  Works. 

The  French  Government  has  ordered  1,000  steel  underframe 
flat  and  850  steel  underframe  gondola  cars  of  60  cm.  (1  ft.  llf^ 
in.)  gage  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Union  Pacific's  order  for  50  caboose  cars,  reported  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  as  given  to  the  Mount 
Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  transferred  to 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  instead. 


SIGNALING 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  ordered  from  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company  15  signals,  style  S,  for  use  on  the  Big  Sandy 
division,  near  Kenova,  W.  Va. 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Terminal  Company  has  ordered 
from  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  the  material  for  two 
interlocking  plants,  towers  1  and  3,  at  the  new  Jacksonville  pas- 
senger terminal.  These  machines  will  have  mechanical  levers 
for  switching  and  electric  power  for  signals. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  contracted  with  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  for  the  complete  installation  of  an 
alternating  current  system  of  automatic  block  signals  between  the 
Delaware  River  Bridge  and  Skillman,  N.  J.,  13  miles,  three  track 
and  four  track.  The  signals  will  be  style  T2  and  the  track  relays 
Union  Model  No.  15,  vane  type.  The  work  will  also  embrace  the 
installation  of  a  Type  F  electric  interlocking  at  Trenton  Junction, 
11  levers.  Changes  will  be  made  also  at  other  interlockings  and 
there  will  be  two  new  twelve-lever  mechanical  machines,  one  at 
Hopewell  and  the  other  at  Trenton  Junction. 


New  York  State  Highway  Mileage.— The  designated  mileage 
of  state  and  county  highway  systems  in  New  York  State  is  11,988, 
of  which  5,926  miles  had  been  completed  and  accepted  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  while  contracts  in  force  at  that  time  covered  1,185  miles. 
This,  with  the  contracts  awarded  during  the  year  1916,  leaves  a 
balance  of  designated  mileage  not  yet  cared  for  of  4,210.  High- 
way construction  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  greatly 
hindered  by  shortage  of  labor. 

Increased  Rates  in  Norway. — A  substantial  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  rates  on  the  Norwegian  State  Railways,  both  for 
passenger  and  freight  traffic,  has  been  decided  upon  owing  to 
the  very  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  operating  the  railways. 
Including  previous  temporary  increases  in  the  railway  rates,  the 
rise  amounts  to  80  per  cent  for  first  and  second-class  passengers, 
60  per  cent  for  third-class  passengers,  100  per  cent  on  passengers' 
baggage,  and  100  per  cent  on  express  and  ordinan,'  freight  traffic, 
except  articles  of  food  and  fuel,  for  which  commodities  the  in- 
crease amounts  to  70  per  cent,  and  milk,  for  which  it  is  50  per 
cent. 
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The  Greaves-Klusman  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Champion  Tool  Works  and  will  use 
it  as  an  erecting  plant  in  addition  to  its  present  works. 

L.  S.  Love  has  resigned  as  sales  manager  of  the  Sherritt  & 
Stoer  Company,  Philadelphia,  to  become  general  manager  of  the 
Machine  Tool  Engineering  Company,  Singer  building,  New  York. 

N.  B.  Payne  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Havemeyer  building, 
25  Church  street,  New  York,  as  an  electric  crane  specialist  deal- 
ing in  new  and  used  traveling  cranes.  Mr.  Payne  was  formerly 
associated  with  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
has  an  extensive  experience  in  this  kind  of  work. 

James  K.  Howard  has  been  appointed  general  manager  and 
elected  a  director  of  the  A.  G.  A.  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Com- 
pany with  headquarters  at  the  company's  main  office,  Elizabeth, 

N.  J.  Mr.  Howard  was 
born  on  August  8,  1871, 
at  Zanesville,  Ohio.  He 
entered  railway  service 
on  the  New  Haven  & 
Derby  as  a  rodman,  but 
left  in  1890  to  enter 
Rutgers  College  where 
he  studied  until  1893. 
He  then  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Peoria  & 
Pekin  Union,  serving 
successively  as  assistant 
engineer  and  engineer 
until  1899.  In  July,  1900, 
he  went  with  the  Wabash 
as  division  engineer, 
leaving  in  July,  1905, 
when  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Chicago, 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis  as 
J.  K.  Howard  engineer  of  maintenance 

of  way.  After  serving 
in  this  capacity  until  January,  1907,  he  left  the  road  to  become 
engineer  in  charge  of  railway  surveys  in  eastern  Ohio  and  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  In  July,  1910.  he  was  appointed  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way  on  the  .Ann  Arbor,  leaving  in  January,  1913, 
to  become  assistant  chief  engineer  for  the  Lorain,  Ashland  & 
Southern,  which  position  he  held  until  October,  1916,  when  he 
became  connected  with  the  A.  G.  A.  Company.  He  has  held  the 
position  of  northwestern  representative  of  the  company  at 
Chicago  since  last  February. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Long  Leaf  Structural  Timber. — The  Crowell  &  Spencer  Lum- 
ber Company,  Long  Leaf,  La.,  has  issued  a  24-pai;e  handbook  for 
the  use  of  engineers.  In  addition  to  a  description  of  Calcasieu 
long  leaf  pine  and  an  exposition  of  the  trade-mark  containing  that 
word  as  applied  to  yellow  pine  lumber,  the  book  contains  specifica- 
tions for  yellow  pine,  tables  of  working  stresses  for  beams  and 
columns  and  a  copy  of  the  table  gf  allowable  stresses  in  structural 
timbers  used  in  wooden  bridges  and  trestles  adopted  by  the 
.•\merican  Railway  Engineering  .\ssociation  in  1909. 

Cutting  and  Threading  Tools  for  Pipe. — This  is  the  title  of 
catalogue  No.  12  of  the  Borden  Company,  Warren,  Ohio,  a  neatly 
gotten  up  32-page  booklet  covering  the  "Beaver"  line  of  pipe  tools. 
The  line  includes  a  number  of  types  and  sizes  of  die  stocks  and 
square-end  pipe  cutters.  In  the  "Beaver"  die  stocks,  the  dies 
themselves  are  without  taper,  the  taper  thread  being  cut  by 
automatically  moving  the  dies  away  from  the  pipe  as  the  thread- 
ing operation  progresses.  Since  the  dies  are  straight  but  few- 
teeth  are  required,  and  the  range  of  adaptability  is  materisJly  in- 
creased. The  catalogue  explains  the  principle  on  which  these  dies 
operate  and  contains  a  complete  illustrated  list  of  repair  parts. 
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FINANCIAL    NEWS 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — Following  the  meeting,  on  December  19, 
of  the  board  of  directors  which  was  held  a  week  earlier  than 
usual,  it  was  announced  that  action  on  the  dividend  was  de- 
ferred until  the  next  meeting,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
held  on  January  16.  Commenting  on  the  situation.  President 
Daniel  Willard  stated  "that  action  was  postponed  because  of 
the  present  unfavorable  conditions,  that  the  board  naturally 
desired  to  make  as  large  a  distribution  to  the  sharehoklers  as 
was  justifiable  and  it  was  hoped  that  there  might  be  some 
favorable  developments  within  the  next  few  weeks  which 
would  support  a  more  liberal  action  than  would  now  be  pos- 
sible. Notwithstanding  the  company  will  have  handled  the 
greatest  business  in  its  history  and  will  have  realized  the  largest 
gross  earnings,  it  was  evident  that  the  operations  of  the  year 
would  show  earnings  applicable  to  the  common  stock  of  less 
than  5  per  cent.  This  possibility  was  foreseen  and  empha- 
sized in  my  statement  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  November  5.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  property 
will  exceed  those  of  the  previous  year  by  $12.5O0,IX)O,  but  the 
expenses  will  be  over  $16,000,000  greater— transportation  ex- 
penses alone  being  over  $14,000,000  in  excess  of  the  year  1916. 
The  increased  expenses  are  due  in  part  to  the  severe  weather 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  February,  March  and  December  of 
the  current  year,  but  are  chiefly  due  to  the  increases  in  rates 
of  pay,  and  in  the  price  of  fuel  and  material,  which  have,  so  far, 
been  offset  only  in  part  by  increase  in  rates." 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western.— This  company  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  2  per  cent  on  the  common  stock,  payable  January 
14  to  stock  of  record  December  31.  The  last  previous  dividend 
was  1  per  cent,  on  July  24,  1916.  In  1909,  1910  and  1911,  divi- 
dends were  paid  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum.  No 
dividend  was  paid  in  1912,  and  in  1913  2  per  cent  was  paid. 
The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  owns  $29,160,000  of 
the  $58,113,983  common  stock  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western,  having  acquired  this  majority  interest  in  October, 
1914,  at  a  cost  of  $45  per  share.  A  dividend  of  $2  a  share  on 
the  common  stock  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  means 
$583,200  additional  revenue  for  the  New  Haven. 

Tehuantepec  National.— The  Mexican  Government  is  negotiat- 
ing with  S.  Pearson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  London,  for  the  dissolution 
of  this  railway,  which  extends  from  Puerto  Mexico  to  Salina 
Cruz,  Mex.,  188  miles.  The  road  had  been  operated  under  a 
contract  extending  for  50  years  from  July  1.  1903,  between  the 
Federal  Government  of  Mexico  and  the  firm  of  S.  Pearson  & 
Son.  This  contract  provided  that  S.  Pearson  &  Son  should  op- 
erate and  manage  the  railway  as  managing  partners  for  and  on 
account  of  the  partnership,  with  a  working  capital  of  $5,000,000, 
one-half  of  which  was  to  be  furnished  by  each  partner.  The 
agreement  now  concluded  contemplates  that  the  government 
shall  acquire  the  road  and  also  the  docks  and  harbor  works 
now  under  construction  at  Puerto  Mexico,  the  contract  with 
the  company  being  cancelled. 


iiiriimminiiiiR 


RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West.— Plans  have  been  made  and  bids 
will  be  asked  for  soon  for  improvements  to  be  carried  out  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  Cincinnati,  Lebanon  &  Northern.  The 
work  will  include  new  inbound  and  outbound  freight  stations, 
office  building,  team  track  yards,  etc.,  to  cost  $250,000. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad.— Construction  work  is  now  under 
way  on  the  Chester  &  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washington.  This  branch  leaves  the  South  Chester 
branch  near  Central  and  Delaware  avenues,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  is 
located  over  private  property  to  Front  street.  From  the  latter 
point  it  will  be  constructed  through  the  city  of  Chester  to  Ridley 
Creek,  thence  via  North  Essington  to  a  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Girard  Point.  The  general  contract 
has  been  given  to  the  James  McGraw  Company. 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

C.  A.  Trimble  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  auditor  of 
the  Colorado  &  Southern,  with  office  at  Denver,  Colo. 

H.  G.  Jenkins  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Northwestern  Pacific,  with  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T.  A.  Hamilton,  special  representative  in  the  president's  office 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed controller. 

H.  A.  Toland  has  been  appointed  assistant  auditor  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  succeeding 
T.  A.  Martin,  resigned,  effective  December  1. 

G.  W.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president 
and  purchasing  agent  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton,  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  succeeding  A.  H.  Jones,  trans- 
ferred. 

The  officers  of  the  Delphos  branch  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton,  the  sale  of  which  to  John  Ringling  was  noted  in  these 
columns  on  November  2,  are  as  follows :  John  Ringling,  presi- 
dent, with  office  at  New  York  City;  C.  C.  Wilson,  vice-president, 
with  office  at  Chicago;  W.  J.  Bohan,  general  manager,  O.  C. 
VanZandt,  secretary  and  J.  M.  Kelley,  general  attorney,  with 
offices  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Operating 

John  Fritz  has  been  appointed  terminal  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

P.  J.  Coleman,  trainmaster  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  James- 
town, N.  D.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  Pardoe,  car  accountant  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  has 
been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  transportation,  with  head- 
quarters at  Denver,  Colo.,  succeeding  G.  C.  Randall. 

E.  D.  Moore  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Lansing 
division  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Hills- 
dale, Mich.,  succeeding  M.  L.  Reynolds,  effective  November  15. 

F.  J.  Easley,  until  recently  general  manager  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Peoria 
Railway  Terminal  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Peoria,  111., 
succeeding  George  Walliser,  resigned. 

.■\.  H.  Jones,  assistant  to  the  president  and  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton,  has  been  appointed  general  su- 
perintendent in  charge  of  transportation  and  car  service  matters, 
succeeding  G.  W.  Thompson,  transferred. 

E.  H.  Harman  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Wig- 
gins Ferry  Company,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeding Charles  Burlingame,  who  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association,  with  headquarters 
at  the  same  city. 

A.  A.  Freiberger  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Memphis  subdivision  and  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  terminals 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  succeeding  E.  L.  Magers,  who 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Western  division,  suc- 
ceeding E.  C.  Lilley  resigned. 

W.  J.  McGarry,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  with  headquarters  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  transportation,  a  newly  created  posi- 
tion, and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished.  V.  D.  Thayer, 
chief  clerk  in  the  car  record  office  at  South  Bethlehem,  has  been 
appointed  car  accountant. 

C.  C.  Holtorf,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Deadwood,  S.  D.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Casper  division,  with  headquarters  at  Greybull, 
Wyo.  W.  G.  Dungan,  trainmaster  and  roadmaster  at  Orleans, 
Neb.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant, superintendent  of  the  Al- 
liance division  to  succeed  Mr.  Holtorf.  These  changes  were  ef- 
fective December  5. 
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A.  S.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  As- 
sociation of  St.  Louis,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  general 
manager,  a  newly  created  position,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Charles  Burlingame,  superintendent  of  the  Wiggins 
Ferry  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Terminal  Railroad  .'\ssociation,  with  the  same  headquarters, 
succeeding  Mr.  Johnson. 

J.  L.  Kendall  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Valley 
division  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  with  headquarters  at  McGehee, 
Ark.,  succeeding  D.  O.  Ouellct,  transferred  to  Osawatomie,  Kan., 
as  superintendent  of  the  Central  Kansas  and  Colorado  division. 
W.  F.  Kirk,  assistant  superintendent  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  has  been 
appointed  acting  superintendent  of  the  Wichita  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Wichita,  Kan.  The  above  changes  were  effective 
December  15. 

W.  T.  Wolf?,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  freight 
station  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh, 
with    headquarters    at    Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    was    announced    in    the 

Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
December  14,  first  en- 
tered railway  service 
with  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  on  December  1, 
1879,  aS  a  clerk  in  the 
superintendent's  office  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  On  May 
1,  1880,  he  was  .trans- 
ferred to  the  train- 
master's office  at  Xenia, 
Ohio,  and  on  October  1, 
1881,  returned  to  the  su- 
perintendent's office  at 
Cincinnati.  From  April, 
1886,  to  February  1, 
1900,  he  was  chief  clerk 
in  the  superintendent's 
office  at  Cincinnati,  and 
from  the  latter  date  to 
August  1,  1902,  he  was 
assistant  trainmaster  of 
the  eastern  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  After  six  months  as  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at 
Chicago,  he  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  on  February  1, 
1903,  as  assistant  trainmaster  on  the  Indianapolis-Vincennes 
division.  On  April  1,  1903,  he  was  transferred  to  the  office  of 
the  general  superintendent  of  freight  transportation  at  Pittsburgh 
as  special  agent.  On  April  1,  1905,  he  assumed  charge  of  the 
car  record  office  for  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  at  Pittsburgh. 
He  resumed  miscellaneous  work  as  special  agent  in  the  office  of 
the  general  superintendent  of  freight  transportation  on  April  1, 
1912,  and  on  December  IS,  1917,  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  freight  station  service,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh. 

Mott  Sawyer,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  at  Mason  City.  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Columbia  and  Idaho  division,  with  headquarters  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  vice  Ezra  Clemmons,  assigned  to  other  duties.  F.  G.  Hill 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Musselshell  division, 
with  office  at  Miles  City,  Mont.,  succeeding  Hugh  Spencer,  as- 
signed to  other  duties.  A.  E.  Campbell  succeeds  Mr.  Hill  as 
superintendent  of  the  Trans-Missouri  division,  with  office  at 
Mobridge,  S.  D.,  and  H.  L.  Wiltrout  succeeds  Mr.  Campbell  as 
trainmaster,  with  office  at  St.  Maries,  Idaho. 

C.  S.  Christoffer,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee 
terminal  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  terminal,  succeeding  P. 
L.  Rupp,  transferred.  C.  A.  Bush  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  terminals,  succeeding  Mr. 
Oiristofifcr.  P.  L.  Rupp,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  terminal 
division,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Milwaukee  division,  succeeding  E.  G.  Atkins,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  Mason  City.  Iowa,  as  superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
&  Dakota  division,  in  place  of  M.  Sawyer,  transferred.  The 
above  changes  took  effect  December  15. 

R.  E.  Woodruff,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  was  announced  in  these  columns  on  November  9,  was  born 


W.  T.   Wolff 


at  Green  Bay,  Wis.  He  graduated  from  Purdue  university  in 
1905  and  in  the  same  year  began  his  railroad  career  with  the 
Erie  as  a  track  laborer.  He  later  served  as  foreman,  transit- 
man,  assistant  division  engineer,  division  engineer  and  train- 
master at  various  points  on  the  Lines  West.  From  March,  1909, 
to  November,  1910,  he  was  general  agent  at  the  Chicago  terminal ; 
from  November,  1910,  to  May,  1912,  he  was  division  superin- 
tendent at  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  from  May,  1912,  to  November  1, 
1916,  he  was  superintendent  at  Marion,  Ohio.  On  November  1, 
1916,  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Mahoning  divi- 
sion with  headquarters  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  as  noted  above. 

C.  T.  Ames,  whose  appointment  as  terminal  superintendent  at 
Chicago  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  was  announced  in 
these  columns  on  November  30,  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Fitchburg  in  the  general  freight  de- 
partment in  October,  1892.  He  served  in  various  clerical  capaci- 
ties, including  secretary  to  the  general  freight  agent,  until 
February  1,  1898,  when  he  was  appointed  traveling  freight  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
February,  1899,  when  he  returned  to  Boston  as  eastbound  freight 
agent.  He  left  this  position  on  the  consolidation  of  the  Fitch- 
burg and  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  the  fall  of  1900  to  become  traffic 
manager  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  in 
January,  1903,  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Illinoit 
division  at  Chicago  and  after  seven  months  was  promoted  to 
chief  clerk,  remaining  in  that  capacity  until  1507,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  general  manager's  office  as  service  inspector. 
In  October,  1908,  he  was  assigned  to  special  dirties  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  by  the  general  superintendent.  He  returned  to  Chicago  in 
the  summer  of  1909  and  entered  the  general  manager's  office, 
where  he  remained  until  February  1,  1911,  when  he  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  to  the  second  vice-president,  which  position  he  held  up 
to  December  1,  when  he  was  appointed  terminal  superintendent, 
as  noted  above. 

Traffic 


S.  A.  Eddy  has  been  appointed  commercial  ; 
igo,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Winnipeg,  Man, 


ited  commercial  agent  of  the  Chi- 


cago, 

Walter  C.  Harden,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
passenger  a.eent  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  headquarters 

at  .Mbany,  N.  Y.,  has 
already  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  May  20,  1890, 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Troy,  and  in 
1909  graduated  from 
Lansingburg  high  school. 
In  June,  1910,  he  began 
railroad  work  in  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  and 
to  the  following  Novem- 
ber ser\'ed  as  office  boy. 
From  November,  1910, 
to  January,  1914,  he  was 
rate  clerk.  On  January 
1,  1914.  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  rate  clerk, 
which  position  he  held 
until  his  appointment  on 
December  1,  1917,  as 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  same  road,  as  above 
noted. 

E.  L.  Hickman  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  at   South  Bend,  Ind.,  effective  December  1. 

G.  V.  Omohundro  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  at  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  succeeding  .\.  L.  Moore. 
L.   P.   Hichman  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  succeed- 
ing E.  J.  Zschirpe. 

C.  H.  Morrill,  director  of  development  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager. 


Harden 
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G.  W.  Vetter  was  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  succeeding  P.  T.  McKira- 
han,  resigned,  effective  December  1. 

G.  F.  Scheer,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  promoted 
to  general  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

F.  E.  Hammann,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  with  oflice  at  New  York,  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  mail  traffic  and  general  baggage  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York, 
and  on  January  1,  the 
general  baggage  and 
railway  mail  departments 
will  be  combined.  Mr. 
Hammann  began  rail- 
way work  with  the  Le- 
high Valley  as  a  clerk 
in  the  passenger  depart- 
ment at  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pa.  He  subsequently 
served  as  chief  rate 
clerk  at  South  Bethle- 
hem and  then  as  chief 
clerk  to  the  general 
passenger  agent  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa,  On  April  17, 
1905,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  general  passen- 
ger agent  with  office  at 

New   York,   and  now  be-  P    ^    Hammana 

comes   manager   of   mail 
traffic   and   general   bag- 
gage agent  of  the  same  road  as  above  noted.     Mr.  Hammann's 
entire  railway  service  has  been  with  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

F.  E.  Lewis,  commercial  agent  of  the  New  Y'ork  Central  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent,  with 
the  same  headquarters,  effective  November  IS.  The  office  of 
commercial  agent  has  been  abolished. 

Norman  W.  Pringle,  division  passenger  agent  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  with  office  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  He 
was  born  at  Hunting- 
don, Que.  and  began 
railway  work  with  the 
Rutland  Railroad  in  the 
freight  house  at  Rutland, 
Vt.  Six  months  later  he 
entered  the  passenger 
department  and  served 
as  traveling  passenger 
agent  with  office  at  Rut- 
land, on  the  same  road. 
In  1909  he  went  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  and 
served  as  New  England 
agent  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  until  1914,  when 
he  was  appointed  division 
passenger  agent,  with 
office  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
In  1916  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  the  same  ca- 
pacity to  Ithaca,  from 
which     position     he     is 

now  promoted  to  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  same 
road  as  above  noted. 

W.  M.  Orr,  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Despatch  fast  freight  line, 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed  division 
freight  agent  of  the  Southern  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  succeeding 
R.  H.  Tate,  whose  death  was  mentioned  in  the  issue  of 
November  9. 

The  titles  of  M.  R.  Leahy  and  R.  Thomson,  assistant  general 
passenger  and  ticket  agents  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  have  been  changed  to  assistant  gen- 
eral  passenger   agents,   with   the  same  offices.     The  title  of  G. 
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Bronnell  has  been  changed  from  industrial  and  immigration  agent 
to  industrial  agent,  with  office  as  before  at  Chicago. 

A.  P.  Bean,  general  baggage  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  with 
office  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  and  W.  T.  Heeran,  supervisor 
of  mail  traffic,  with  office  at  New  York,  have  resigned  to  enter 
other  business.  H.  J.  Bills,  district  passenger  agent  with  office 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn,  has  been  appointed  division  passenger 
agent  with  headquarters  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  succeeding  N.  W. 
Pringle  promoted. 

D.  H.  Hoops,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  was  announced  in  these  columns  on  November  30,  was 
born  at  Chicago  in  1869.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  in  1887  as  an  office  boy  and  has  been  with  that 
company  continuously  since  that  date,  serving  as  chief  rate  clerk 
in  the  general  freight  department;  chief  clerk  to  the  general 
freight  agent,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  assistant  general  agent,  freight 
department,  Chicago ;  general  agent,  passenger  department, 
Chicago;  general  agent,  freight  and  passenger  department,  Den- 
ver, Colo. ;  and  general  agent,  freight  department,  Chicago.  He 
held  the  last  named  position  at  the  time  of  his  promotion  as 
noted  above,  effective  November  15. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

C.  F.  Ludmgton,  superintendent  of  the  fuel  department  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  has  been  appointed  fuel  supervisor 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  with  office  in  Chicago, 
effective  December  IS. 

G.  F.  Wieseckel,  master  mechanic  of  the  Western  Maryland, 
with  office  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  Hagerstown,  succeeding 
H.  R.  Warnock,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

L.  Clapper,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range, 
has  been  appointed  engineer  of  bridges  and  buildings.  His  duties 
will  include  those  previously  performed  by  B.  T.  Mclver,  general 
foreman  of  bridges  and  buildings,  resigned,  and  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  him. 

R.  H.  Nicholas,  general  foreman  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
at  Communipaw  (N.  J.)  engine  terminal,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  master  mechanic,  and  W.  E.  Hardy,  foreman  at  East 
Twenty-second  street,  has  been  promoted  to  general  foreman  at 
Communipaw  engine  terminal,  vice  Mr.  Nicholas. 

L.  E.  Dix,  master  mechanic  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  terminal, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  Louisiana  division  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  from 
New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Boyce,  with  headquarters  at  Gouldboro, 
La.  J.  A.  Delaney,  whose  transfer  to  Big  Springs,  Tex.,  was 
mentioned  in  these  columns  on  December  7,  was  master  me- 
chanic of  this  division. 

Special 

E.  Moore  has  been  appointed  insurance  commissioner  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

Major  N.  D.  Ballantine,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Chicago,  has  assumed 
charge  of  the  recruiting  of  the  416th  Battalion  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  during  the  illness 
of  the  major  of  that  battalion. 


OBITUARY 

G.  M.  Anderton,  first  lieutenant  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Army,  and  formerly  an  assistant  engineer  on  the  Illinois  Central, 
died  on  December  9,  on  board  a  United  States  transport  bound 
for  Europe. 


Go  Round  Globe  to  Get  Home. — Traveling  from  Asia  and 
Africa  by  way  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  reach  England 
and  the  Continent  has  become  necessary  for  many  since  dis- 
continuance of  direct  steamship  traffic.  A  British  steamship 
which  arrived  recently  at  New  York  brought  several  mining  en- 
gineer? and  others  on  their  way  to  their  homes  in  England  from 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  TAKES  OVER  THE 
RAILWAYS 

/^  N  Wednesday  night,  after  this  edition  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  was  ready  for  the  press,  President  Wilson 
issued  a  proclamation  taking  over  control  of  the  railways 
and  appointing  Secretar}-  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  the  di- 
rector general  of  railroads.  The  plans  suggested  by  the 
President  for  compensating  the  railways  are  not  as  good  as 
railway  managers  hoped  for,  but  they  are  as  good  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  and  the  duty  of  all  railway  men  is 
to  now  turn  in  and  help  Mr.  McAdoo  make  a  complete  suc- 
cess of  his  big  task.  The  President's  proclamation  will  be 
found  on  page  1170. 


The  Rate  of  Re- 
turn on  Railway 
Investment 


Both  the  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  railroads  in  1916  were 
so  large  that  when  measured  in  billions  and  millions  they 
seemed  to  give  evidence  of  astounding 
prosperity  and  it  is  onl)-  when  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  percentage  earned  on  the 
investment  that  their  true  character  is 
seen.  So  many  glowing  accounts  have 
been  published  of  llie  results  of  railway  operation  in  1916 
that,  even  at  the  risk  of  adding  to  the  confusion  of  figures, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a  table  pub- 
lished in  its  annual  report  to  Congress  last  week,  states 
the  percentage  of  operating  iYicome  to  property  invest- 
ment for  the  fiscal  )ear  1916  as  only  5.8  for  roads  of 
Class  I  and  Class  II  and  their  non-operating  subsidiaries. 
In  its  annual  report  for  1916  it  published  an  estimated  fig- 
ure of  6.35  per  cent.  In  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  1916,  there  was  published  an  estimate  that  the 
rate  of  return  for  that  \ear  would  hardly  exceed  5.6  per 
cent  and  en  January  12,  1917,  we  published  another  esti- 
mate of  5.9  per  cent  for  the  calendar  year  1916.  The 
commission's  report  now  gives  a  new  estimate  of  6.5  per 
cent  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1917.  With  the 
idea  that  possibly  the  commission's  method  of  estimating 
ma\-  have  again  jiroduced  a  result  as  much  more  favorable 


than  the  revised  figures  will  show  as  it  did  in  1916,  we 
have  had  anothc-r  analysis  of  the  available  statistics  for 
1917  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  and 
get  a  result  of  appro.ximately  5.7  per  cent.  In  the 
course  of  time,  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
official  statistical  reports  finally  emerge  from  the  congestion 
of  the  government  printing  office,  we  shall  accept  the  result 
there  stated,  but  while  estimates  are  being  made  we  feel  at 
liberty  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  commission's 
method  of  estimating  from  the  Class  I  roads  alone  produces 
a  higher  average  rate  of  return  than  is  obtained  by  using  the 
operating  income  of  the  million  dollar  roads  and  making 
an  estimate  for  the  roads  of  Class  I  and  Clas?  111.  This  pro- 
duces an  operating  income  for  the  12  montlis  ending  June 
30,  1917,  of  $1,090,000,000.  After  deducting  an  estimate 
for  the  ta.xes  of  lessor  companies,  and  hire  of  equipment, 
joint  facilities  and  miscellaneous  rents,  on  the  basis  of  the 
1916  figures,  we  get  a  net  operating  income  of  $1,050,000,- 
000  or  $4,237  per  mile,  which  on  the  basis  of  $74,000  per 
mile  investment  produces  an  average  return  of  5.72  per  cent. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  it>  estimate  ap- 
parently does  not  make  the  deductions  referred  to  but  uses 
a  figure  of  $1,069,750,000  for  operating  income,  instead  of 
calculating  the  net  operating  income.  As  the  commission 
has  reduced  its  estimate  for  1916  from  over  6  per  cent  to 
5.8  per  cent  it  is  not  impossible  that,  when  its  official  statis- 
tics are  issued,  the  result  for  1917  will  be  found  to  be  less 
favorable  than  has  been  generally  assumed. 


In  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  .Association  of  American  Railway  .Accounting  Offi- 
p  .  cers,    which    are   printed    elsewhere    in 

co-operation  j,^jj,  j^g^j^  accounting  officers  will  need 
With  Accounting  the  co-operation  of  the  executives  and 
Department  °^  ''^"^  heads  of  other  departments  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  installation  of 
mcclianical  devices  and  the  elimination  of  unnecessan-  sta- 
tistics. .Appropriations  for  an>1hing  in  the  nature  of  a  capi- 
tal expenditure  are  particularly  hard  to  get  now.  but  it 
would  be  penny  wisdom  of  the  worst  kind  to  fail  to  substi- 
tute, wherever  expedient,  mechanical  devices  for  man  power. 
Tlie  recommendation  that  unnecessary  statistics  be  eliminated 
affects  all  departments,  but  the  operating  more  than  anv  other, 
perhaps.    Probalily  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  do  awav 
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with  unnecessary  statistics  on  many  roads  hut  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  still  a  great  mass  of  figures  being  compiled  which 
is  pretty  nearly  useless,  arriving  at  the  general  manager's 
desk,  as  it  does,  forty-five  to  sixty  days  after  the  events  re- 
corded. Supervision  by  means  of  statistics  is  more  than  ever 
essential  under  present  circumstances  but  a  few  logical  and 
searching  reports  made  up  within  a  few  hours  of  the  events 
recorded  are  more  effective  for  ])urposes  of  supervision  than 
an  armful  of  reports  completed  "the  fifteenth  of  the  following 
month."  Operating  officers  and  executives  especially  ought 
to  read  every  word  of  the  accounting  officers'  committee  report. 


THE   FAILURE,    NOT   OF    RAILROAD    ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, BUT  OF  RAILROAD 
REGULATION 

THE  government  is  going  to  take  direct  supervision 
of  the  railroad  management  during  the  war.  It  is  go- 
ing to  do  this  because  our  present  system  of  railroad  regu- 
lation has  broken  down.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission recently  has  made  two  important  reports  which  bear 
directly  on  this  subject.  One  is  its  annual  report  for  1917; 
the  other,  the  special  report  regarding  the  need  for  unifica- 
tion of  railroad  facilities  which  it  sent  to  Congress  on  De- 
cember 5.  The  former  is  a  vindication  of  the  operation  of 
the  railways  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war;  the 
latter,  as  we  view  it,  a  condemnation  of  much  of  our  past  gov- 
erimient  regulation  of  railroads. 

Those  who  say  the  need  for  government  supervision  of 
operation  during  the  war  is  due  to  a  break-down  of  railroad 
management  should  read  these  two  reports  and  ponder  their 
significance  when  taken  together. 

In  its  annual  report  the  Commission  said:  "Transporta- 
tion conditions  have  Ijeen  abnormal  throughout  the  entire 
country  during  the  past  year.  *  *  *  Even  before  our 
country  was  drawn  into  the  war  the  railroads  were  handling 
an  extremely  heavy  traffic,  heavier  by  far  than  at  any  time 
in  their  previous  history.  This  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  war.  *  *  *  Since  1907  there  were  few  times  when  the 
number  of  freight  cars  available  did  not  exceed  the  number 
required  for  the  transportation  of  the  country's  commerce. 
*  *  *  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  there  was  slight  in- 
centive to  secure  additional  equipment,  and  on  many  lines 
the  idle  cars  were  allowed  to  deteriorate." 

The  recent  enormous  increase  in  traffic,  as  the  Commis- 
sion points  out,  rapidly  wiped  out  the  car  surplus.  "Through 
the  railroads'  Commission  on  Car  Service  efforts  have  been 
made  to  relieve  the  difficulties  resulting  in  car  shortage  and 
congestion.  *  *  +  Without  attempting  to  detail  the  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  railways  through  this  organization, 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  they  have  responded  to  and  sup- 
ported the  executive  committee  (i.  e.,  the  Railroads'  War 
Board),  which  in  an  earnest  way  has  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  vexatious  and  troublesome  questions  and  to  meet  the  un- 
precedented demands  upon  the  railroads.  *  *  *  While 
conditions  have  been  extraordinary  and  while  traffic  is  not 
always  moved  as  carriers  and  shippers  would  have  it  moved, 
the  essential  needs  of  the  country  have  to  date  been  cared 
for.  Much  was  said  during  the  ]xist  winter  as  to  the 
danger  of  freezing  and  famine  on  account  of  failure  ade- 
quately to  transport  fuel  and  foods,  l)ut  hi.story  will  record 
no  such  calamitw" 

In  the  entire  report  there  is  not  a  word  of  criticism  of  the 
railroads  for  what  they  have  done  or  not  done  since  the  coun- 
try- entered  the  war.  The  conditions  have  been  abnormal 
and  the  railroads,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Commission 
itself  and  the  shipping  public,  have  done  the  best  they  could 
in  the  circumstances.  This,  in  substance,  is  the  Commis- 
sion's report. 

Full\'  as  significant  as  what  the  Commission  says  in  its  an- 
nual report,  and  even  more  forcefully  worded,  are  tlie  views 


expressed  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker  in  his  annual  report 
for  1917  (pages  39-40)  regarding  the  way  in  which  the  rail- 
roads have  co-operated  with  the  War  Department.     He  says: 

"In  this  general  connection  it  seems  appropriate  to  refer  to 
the  effective  co-operation  between  the  department  and  the 
transportation  agencies  of  the  country.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  Quartermaster  General's  Department  has  main- 
tained close  relations  with  the  executives  of  the  great  railway 
systems  of  the  country.  In  Februar)',  1917,  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  Association  was  appointed 
to  deal  with  questions  of  national  defense,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion between  this  committee  and  the  department  has  been  most 
cordial  and  effective,  and  but  for  some  such  arrangement 
the  great  transportation  prol)lem  would  have  lieen  insoluble. 
I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  join  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral in  pointing  out  the  extraordinary  service  rendered 
by  the  transportation  agencies  of  the  country,  and  I 
concur  also  in  his  statement  that  'of  those  who  are 
now  serving  the  Nation  in  this  time  of  stress,  there  are 
none  who  are  doing  so  more  whole-heartedly,  unself- 
ishly and  efficiently  than  the  railroad  officials  who  are 
engaged  in  this  patriotic  work.' " 

Contrast  this  witli  what  the  Commission  says  in  its  special 
report  of  December  5  to  Congress.  Complete  unification 
of  the  operation  of  the  railroads  is  necessary,  it  declares. 
"If  the  unification  is  to  be  effected  by  the  carriers,"  it  con- 
tinues, "they  should  be  enabled  to  effect  it  in  a  lawful  way 
by  the  suspension  during  the  period  of  the  war  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  anti-trust  laws,  except  in  respect  of  consolida- 
tions or  mergers,  and  of  the  anti-pooling  section  of  the  Com- 
merce Act."  The  only  alternative  is  the  appointment  of  a 
government  railroad  controller  who  would  be  able  to  dis- 
regard these  laws. 

Why  must  the  railroads  in  one  way  or  another  be  freed 
from  the  anti-trust  and  the  anti-pooling  laws?  Because. 
as  the  Commission  points  out,  those  laws  were  passed  to 
compel  the  roads  to  compete,  and  they  cannot  secure  the 
greatest  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  existing  facilities 
without  eliminating  competition  and  working  as  a  single 
system.  In  other  words,  the  great  obstacles  to  securing 
maximum  transportation  efficiency  in  this  crisis  are  law- 
made  obstacles  and  not  railroad-made  obstacles.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  the  anti-pooling 
law,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
and  by  other  students  of  railway  problems,  with  "damnable 
iteration"  for  many  years,  always  have  been  obstacles  to 
efficient  railroad  operation  and  regulation. 

In  its  special  report  the  Commission  says:  "The  sudden, 
unforeseen  and  unprecedented  demand  for  transportation 
occasioned  by  the  w^ar  placed  a  strain  upon  the  facilities 
and  equipment  of  the  railways  which  they  were  not  and  are 
not  prepared  to  meet.  There  was  created  a  need  for  imme- 
diate and  extensive  additions  to  existing  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. The  need  is  conincident  with  demands  upon  capital 
as  well  as  upon  labor,  manufactures  and  natural  resources 
such  as  we  have  never  before  known.  Important  additions 
and  betterments  will  require  new  capital."  The  Commis- 
sion recognizes  it  as  its  duty  to  grant  rates  to  cover  all  neces- 
sary expenses  and  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erties, but  takes  the  view  that  no  rates  it  could  grant  would 
enable  the  railways  to  compete  successfully  against  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  open  market  for  the  new  capital  the}'  require. 
Therefore,  it  .suggests  a  direct  government  loan  or  guarantee 
to  enable  the  railways  to  raise  the  needed  capital. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Commission  indicates,  that  nobody  fore- 
saw that  a  great  war  would  cause  such  a  large  increase  in 
the  demand  for  transportation.  But  it  has  been  foreseen 
and  predicted  for  over  ten  years  that  some  cause  or  com- 
bination of  causes  would  sooner  or  later  result  in  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  business,  and  that  then  if  the  policv  of 
regulation  being  followed  was  persisted  in  the  transjiortation 
facilities  of  the  country  would  prove  to  be  inadequate.    Rail- 
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way  facilities  have  now  become  inadequate  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  students  of  the  situation  foresaw  they  would,  viz., 
because  the  various  regulatini;  bodies  have  refused  to  let  the 
railways  earn  enough  return  to  raise  the  capital  required  to 
make  facilities  adequate.  Regulation  so  restricted  the  earn- 
ings of  the  railways  that  in  the  years  1914  and  1915  the  per- 
centages of  return  earned  were  the  lowest  since  1899.  The 
period  of  enormous  increase  in  traffic  followed  directly  on 
the  heels  of  this  jjeriod  when  railroad  net  earnings,  owing 
to  unwise  regulation,  reached  the  lowe.st  point  in  fifteen 
years.  There  you  have  the  explanation  of  present  transpor- 
tation conditions — conditions  which  were  clearly  foreseen, 
which  were  repeatedl)'  {)redicted,  and  which  the  kind  of  regu- 
lation we  have  had  made  inevitable. 

Since  the  "break-down"  is  not  a  l)reak-down  of  railroad 
management,  but  of  railroad  regulation,  why  did  President 
Wilson  consider  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  government  con- 
troller for  the  railways?  Apparently  Ijecause  he  thought  only 
a  government  controller  could  remove  the  obstacles  to  efficient 
operation  and  to  needed  increases  in  facilities  which  have 
been  created  by  government  regulation.  If  the  President  is 
right  in  this  matter,  it  is  quite  evident  that  much  of  past 
regulation  has  been  wrong. 


concrete  has  had  only  trial  applications,  while  most  of  the 
recent  construction  has  been  entirely  of  heavy  timber.  As  a 
result  the  expense  for  maintenance  and  renewals  is  great  as 
can  well  jje  expected  in  any  structure  containing  as  much  as 
2,000  ft.  b.  m.  of  untreated  timber  per  running  foot.  Even 
on  the  lighter  construction  used  by  the  Southern  Pacific  the 
annual  maintenance  expenditure  amounts  to  $100,000. 


TWO  TYPES  OF  SNOW  SHEDS 

/^N  another  page  of  this  issue  an  account  is  given  of  a 
^"^  novel  form  of  construction  for  the  protection  of  rail- 
way tracks  against  drifting  snow.  The  snow  sheds  there 
described  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  extensive  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Great  Northern  in  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains which  were  described  in  last  week's  issue.  This  dif- 
ference results  from  the  fact  that  snow  sheds  are  classified 
in  two  distinct  groups  designed  to  protect  against  entirely 
different  troubles.  The  sheds  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  in 
Rogers  Pass  and  those  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  on  the  Great  Northern  in  the  Cascade  mountains  have 
been  built  to  protect  the  railways  from  avalanches,  heavy 
masses  of  snow  and  del)ris  which  sweep  down  the  mountain 
sides  and  produce  formidable  obstructions  to  a  railway  oc- 
cupying a  bench  in  the  slope.  Here  the  construction  takes 
the  form  of  an  apron  or  chute,  built  in  the  hillside  over 
the  track  of  sufficient  .strength  to  withstand  the  weight  of 
the  sliding  mass  as  it  passes  over  on  its  way  to  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon.  The  sheds  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  the  recently  completed  sheds 
of  the  Union  J'acific  belong  to  an  entirel/  different  class, 
the  former  being  located  on  mountain  sides  of  moderate 
slope  and  the  latter  in  flat  or  rolling  country.  These  sheds 
afford  ]irotection  against  drifting  snow  carried  by  never- 
ending  winds  of  high  velocity. 

The  snow  sheds  are  confined  to  limited  districts  where  the 
unusual  conditions  prevail.  The  westward  slopes  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  ranges  offer  an  unusual  condition  in  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  snowfall.  The  average  annual  fall  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Southern  Pacific  sheds  is  35  ft.  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  65  ft.  has  been  attained  twice  in  10  years.  In  the 
mountains  of  western  Washington,  annual  snowfalls  of  50 
ft.  are  not  uncommon,  llnusual  conditions  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  demanded  the  construction  of  .snow  sheds  on 
the  llnion  Pacific  and  are  described  in  the  article  referred  to 
above. 

These  snow  tniublcs  introduce  an  enormous  liability  in 
railway  operation.  Flic  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  required  protection  represent  investments  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  which  there  is  no  compensation  in  the  fomi  of 
decreased  operating  expenses.  The  woik  described  in  this 
issue  covers  a  form  of  permanent  construction  that  has  been 
carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  justified  its 
ajiplication  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  case  of  the  protection 
against  snow  slides,  the  use  of  permanent  construction  can 
liardh  be  said  lo  have  been  solved  satisfactorilv.     Reinforced 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  AND  RAILROAD 
EFFICIENCY 

'X'HE  public  should  understand  just  what  the  assumption 
by  the  government  of  control  of  railroad  operation  means. 
It  will  mean  that  the  government  will  take  control  of  an 
organization  which  has  rendered  to  it  and  to  the  public  more 
efficient  service  since  this  country  entered  the  war  than  any 
organization  which  the  government  itself  has  formed  espe- 
cially to  deal  with  war  conditions. 

What  governmental  department  or  organization  will  any- 
body attemiJt  to  show  has  done  any  Ijetter  than  the  railroads? 
The  record  of  the  railroads  rejjeatedly  has  been  made  jjub- 
lic.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  speaks  eloquently  But,  it 
is  said,  the  railroads  have  "Ijroken  down."  With  almost 
no  additional  facilities  they  have  so  increased  their  efficiency 
that  they  are  handling  50  per  cent  more  business  than  they 
were  two  years  ago;  and  yet  it  is  said,  "they  have  broken 
down";  and  the  remedy  is  increased  government  control. 

But  where  is  the  evidence  that  they  could  do  any  better 
under  increased  government  control  ?  Certainlv  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  storm  of  accusations  of  inefficiency  which  is 
now  being  poured  upon  the  various  government  dei)artments 
and  bureaus.  Alniost  even,'  organization  which  tlie  govern- 
ment itself  has  formed  to  helj)  carry  on  the  activities  inci- 
dental to  the  war  is  under  fire.  The  principal  organizations 
of  this  kind  are  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Food  .\dmini.-;tra- 
tion  and  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  Shipi)ing  Board  is 
under  attack  in  Congress  because  it  has  not  made  enough 
progress  with  the  shijifjuilding  program.  The  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration is  under  attack  Ijecause  it  has  not  handled  the  coal 
situation  efficiently.  The  Food  .Administration  is  under 
attack  mainly  because  there  is  a  shortage  of  sugar. 

Likewise,  some  branches  of  the  war  and  navy  deiwrtments 
are  under  fire.  The  Surgeon-General  of  the  army  has  alleged 
tiiat  many  soldiers  are  suffering  from  cold  and  are  sick^of 
pneumonia  l)ecause  they  have  not  been  jirovided  with  jiroper 
clothing.  The  Ordnance  Department  is  being  denounced  for 
various  and  sundry  short-comings,  including  its  failure  to 
adopt  the  Lewis  gun  promptly  or  to  provide  General  Persh- 
ing's  army   with   enough   arms. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazelle  does  not  pretend  to  know  the 
merits  of  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  regarding  these 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  government's  handling 
of  the  situation.  We  believe  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  his  associates  are  men  of  great  ability 
and  are  doing  their  best.  But  everybody  knows  that  the 
work  of  shi|)building  has  been  terribly  delayed  bv  the  pro- 
tracted wrangling  and  constant  succession  of  changes  in  per- 
sonnel which  have  occurred  in  the  shipbuilding  organization. 
We  believe  the  head  of  the  Fuel  .Administration  has  done 
his  best;  but  can  anybody  be  found  who  believes  his  work 
has  been  constructive  and  successful  in  the  big  way  the  con- 
ditions have  demanded?  Most  people  whose  opinion  is  of 
value  think  .Mr.  Flooxer  is  a  very  able  man,  and  that  he  has 
dealt  with  the  difticult  problem  with  great  energy  and  ef- 
fectiveness; and  yet  the  Food  .Administration  is  receiving 
bitter  criticism  on  various  grounds  and  from  various  sources^ 
It  is  true  there  has  been  a  serious  congestion  on  the  eastern 
railroads;  but  that  congestion  itself  was  due  largely  to  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  government  department.s  to  exercise 
proper  control  over  the  issuance  of  orders  for  preference  in 
the  movement  of  freight. 

There  is  grave  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  government 
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has  proceeded  along  all  or,  indeed,  along  most  lines,  with 
real  efficiency.  And  3'et  it  is  soberly  contended  that  it  should 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  railways  in  order  to  increase 
their  efficiency;  and  some  of  the  very  people  who  most  sav- 
agely criticise  the  alleged  inefficiency  of  the  present  govern- 
ment departments  and  organizations  are  the  most  energetic 
in  contending  that  the  railways,  under  government  control, 
would  be  operated  more  efficiently!  Their  logic  is  remark- 
able. The  government  does  other  things  badly;  therefore, 
it  would  operate  railways  well. 


THE  PRESENT  IMPORTANCE  OF  WATER 
TREATMENT 

(^  NE  of  the  essential  requirements  of  steam  railway  op- 
^'^  eration  is  an  adequate  quantity  of  water  for  locomo- 
tive use.  Second  only  in  importance  to  quantity  is  quality. 
While  the  results  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  water  are  evi- 
dent at  once  the  detrimental  effects  of  a  poor  character  of 
water  are  not  so  readily  observed  though  they  are  just  as  real. 
As  a  result  the  quality  of  railway  water  supplies  frequently 
does  not  receive  the  consideration  which  it  deserves. 

The  effect  of  an  unsatisfactory  water  supply  is  reflected  in 
locomotive  performance.  The  economy  of  keeping  an  engine 
out  of  the  shops  and  at  work  at  all  times  is  generally  under- 
stood. The  necessity  for  so  employing  it  under  present  con- 
ditions should  be  realized  by  all  railway  men.  At  a  time 
when  the  roads  are  overwhelmed  with  traffic,  when  they  do 
not  have  enough  engines  to  handle  the  business  and  when 
new  ones  cannot  be  obtained,  every  influence  which  tends  to 
increase  the  amount  of  time  that  engines  stand  idle  in  the 
shops  should  be  studied  carefully  and  eliminated  if  prac- 
ticable. 

Poor  water  is  one  of  the  factors  effecting  locomotive  per- 
formance adversely.  Not  only  does  it  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  and  shorten  the  interval  between  trips  to  the  shop 
but  it  increases  the  number  of  engine  failures  on  the  line. 
If  these  conditions  were  not  preventable,  there  would  not  be 
room  for  criticism  but  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to 
demonstrate  that  the  quality  of  the  water  can  be  improved  to 
the  extent  that  these  conditions  can  be  removed  in  large 
measure  if  not  eliminated  entirely. 

The  lack  of  attention  to  water  treatment  has  resulted  largely 
from  the  failure  of  railway  men  to  realize  the  full  economies 
which  can  be  effected.  This  has  followed  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility for  water  service  between  the  engineering  depart- 
ment which  procures  and  delivers  the  water  to  the  engine,  the 
mechanical  department  which  uses  it  and  the  operating  de- 
partment which  is  dependent  on  its  use  for  the  hauling  of 
traffic.  No  one  department,  therefore,  sees  the  entire  problem 
through.  Another  cause  for  this  condition  is  the  fact  that 
on  many  roads  the  detrimental  effects  of  bad  water  have 
existed  so  long  that  the  managements  have  come  to  take  them 
as  a  matter  of  course.  They  are  not,  therefore,  giving  the 
subject  the  consideration  which  it  deserves.  Other  officers 
think  only  of  the  importance  of  treating  the  supplies  at  those 
points  where  extremely  bad  water  is  found  and  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  water  with  smaller  amounts 
of  scale-forming  ingredients  are  also  serious.  Consideration 
of  the  condition  at  such  points  will  also  show  the  oppor- 
tunities for  vast  improvement  in  many  instances. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  treatment  of  water 
has  assumed  the  importance  whicli  it  now  bears  to  railway 
operation.  The  expense  for  the  improvement  of  the  water 
supply  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived, particularly  under  present  conditions,  that  the  subject 
warrants  the  most  careful  consideration.  The  removal  of 
solids  from  bad  water  is  economical  at  any  time.  It  is 
doubly  so  now  when  the  roads  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
furnish  the  transportation  demanded  by  the  country. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


WHY  THESE  UNNECESSARY  STOPS? 

St.   Pavl,   .Minn. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  R.ailwav  A&e  G.^zette: 

On  a  certain  single-track  railroad  equipped  with  the  "A. P. 
B."  automatic  block  system,  there  is  a  piece  of  maximum 
grade,  adverse  from  X  to  Y.  Between  these  points  are  three 
intermediate  "stop  and  proceed"  signals  which  we  may  desig- 
nate as  a,  b  and  c.  If  the  train,  having  passed  a  clear  home 
signal  at  X  finds  one  of  the  intermediate  signals,  say  b. 
at  stop,  it  must  be  brought  to  a  full  stop  before  proceeding, 
at  reduced  speed,  to  c,  although  there  may  be  4,000  tons  be- 
hind the  engine,  to  start  which  on  the  maximum  grade  is 
something  of  an  undertaking,  consuming  much  valuable  time 
and  occasionally  resulting  in  a  draw-bar  pulled  out  and  a 
double  to  Y.  The  stop  indication  may  have  meant  one  of 
many  things,  sometimes  nothing  more  serious  than  a  broken 
wire. 

The  object  sought  to  be  attained  is  the  assurance  that  the 
train  will  be  moved  from  b  to  c  with  such  caution  as  would 
he  indicated  as  necessary  to  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  man 
trained  in  the  business  of  railroading;  but  the  method  used 
to  accomplish  this  end  is  an  extremely  unreasonable  one. 

I  wish  to  submit  the  following,  based  to  some  extent  on  an 
experience  of  thirteen  years  as  trainmaster  and  superintend- 
ent, directly  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  many  men: 

1.  A  rule  requiring  a  train  to  be  brought  to  a  full  stop  at 
a  signal  under  conditions  such  as  described  above  is  un- 
reasonable and  unnecessary  [whether  on  ascending  or  de- 
scending grades  or  on  a  level],  as  all  the  requirements  of 
safety  can  be  met  by  reducing  its  speed  to  ten  miles  an  hour. 

2.  To  bring  any  train  to  a  full  stop  at  a  signal  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  stop  will  have  any  effect  on  its  being  run 
carefully  through  the  block  is  unreasonable,  except  that  the 
stop,  if  it  can  be  enforced,  will  limit  the  speed  to  that  which 
can  be  attained  thereafter. 

3.  An  unreasonable  rule  is  practically  unenforceable,  and, 
by  comparison,  a  reasonable  rule  is  easy  to  enforce. 

4.  A  rule  thafis  not  enforced  is  subversive  of  discipline. 

5.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  to  make  unnecessary  stops 
at  any  time  and  with  any  train,  but  especially  so  on  heavy 
adverse  grades. 

6.  Enginemen,  in  the  main,  are  conscientious;  take  a  pride 
in  doing  their  work  well,  and  do  considerable  thinking. 
These  are  human  attributes  for  which  they  do  not  always  get 
credit.  They  have  no  heart  for  an  unreasonable  rule,  but 
can  very  readily  see  the  necessity  for  a  reasonable  one. 

7.  Road  foremen  and  trainmasters  chronically  wink  at  in- 
fractions of  unreasonable  rules. 

Therefore,  the  "stop  and  proceed"  indication  should  be  put 
in  the  scrap  heap,  and  in  its  place  there  should  be  a  per- 
missive indication.  Under  such  a  plan  the  three  aspects  of 
a  permissive  signal  would  be  "clear,"  "caution,"  and  "extreme 
caution."    No  changes  in  present  signals  would  be  necessary. 

Under  such  a  plan  surprise  tests  could  be  made  as  readily 
as  now,  and  probably  would  be  made  more  conscientiously. 
Discipline  could  be  enforced  as  well  as  now.  probably  better, 
and   business   would   be  expedited. 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  pull  the  teeth  of  the 
"stop  and  proceed"  signal  by  using  "grade"  or  "tonnage" 
permissive  signal?  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  "stop  and 
proceed"  signal  should  be  done  away  with  altogether,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  some  very  unusual  locations. 

A.  M.  Btot, 

Chief  Fnginter  of  Maintenance  of  Way.   Northern   Pacific. 


s  znth   Li  Locjmorr.c   Crane.      UrHng  Concrete  Piles.      Erect  ing  tlic  Shed  al  Kock  Rhcr  inr/i  the  .->;•.■,  .<i(   iraicu-r. 

Concrete  Snow  Sheds  on  the  Union  Pacific 

A  New  Form  of  Construction  Has  Been  Provided  to  Pro- 
tect This  Transcontinental  Line  Against  Drifting  Snow 


SIXTY-MILE  giiles,  continuing  for  weeks,  swept  snow 
across  the  wide  stretches  of  rolling  plateau  west  of 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  last  winter  and  caused  repeated  inter- 
ruptions to  the  heavy  transcontinental  traffic  of  the  Union 
Pacific  in  spite  of  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  operating  and 
maintenance  departments.  Trains  w-ere  blocked  so  often  by 
drifting  snow  while  taking  coal  and  water  at  Rock  River, 
Wyo.,  that  1,200  ft.  of  timber  snow  sheds  were  built  in  the 
midst  of  the  stormy  weather  under  very  trying  circumstances 
to  alleviate  the  conditions  at  that  point.  Altogether  the  ex- 
perience of  the  winter  surpassed  anything  previously  en- 
countered  within  the  memory  of  tlie  oldest  employees  and 


Map  of  the  AfFected  District 

it  is  entirely  possible  that  a  like  situation  may  not  occur 
again  in  years.  Nevertheless  the  management  of  the  Union 
Pacific  concluded  that  the  demands  for  the  uninterrupted 
movement  of  its  trains  are  so  great  as  to  justify  enormous 
expenditure  for  a  permanent  protection  against  these  winter 
troubles.  This  decision  led  to  the  design  and  construction 
of  reinforced  concrete  snow  sheds,  an  entirely  new  form  of 
protection  again.st  drifting  snow. 

The  Winter  of  1916-17 

The  trouble  started  about  December  20,  1916,  with  the 
fall  of  12  to  14  in.  of  snow.  This  was  the  heaviest  snow- 
fall of  the  winter  and  is  a  relatively  moderate  fall  as  com- 
pared with  some  portions  of  the  countr)',  but  the  conditions 


experienced  last  winter  were  at  no  time  caused  alone  by  the 
depth  of  the  snow.  Instead  the}'  were  brought  about  by  the 
almost  incessant  west  and  northwest  winds  which  kept  bring- 
ing fresh  supplies  of  snow  across  the  many  miles  of  open 
country.  The  initial  trouble  occurred  in  the  18  miles  be- 
tween Rock  River,  Wyo.,  and  Medicine  Bow,  and  as  the 
severity  of  the  winter  increased  it  was  extended  westward 
20  miles  to  Hanna,  and  eastward  20  miles  to  Bosler.  At 
one  time  snow  troubles  were  experienced  as  far  west  as 
Tipton. 

The  condition  encountered  may  be  described  as  an  almost 
steady  stream  of  snow-filled  air,  traveling  at  velocities  as 
high  as  60  miles  an  hour,  which  formed  deposits  against  any 
obstruction  placed  in  its  path.  The  snow  in  the  air  was  all 
within  alwut  60  ft.  of  the  ground  so  that  the  sun  was  often 
seen  shining  in  a  clear  sky  overhead  when  conditions  were 
at  their  worst.  Under  such  circumstances  the  railroad  cuts 
were  the  source  of  much  trouble  for  even  a  standing  train 
would  stop  so  much  snow  that  drifts  would  form  around  the 
wheels  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  block  the  train  in  the  space 
of  time  occupied  in  taking  water  and  coal.  There  were  times 
when  the  track  would  become  impassable  tliree  minutes  after 
the  passage  of  a  snow  plow. 

Another  peculiar  phenomenon  was  the  blowing  of  sand. 
At  one  time  during  the  month  of  February  six  inches  of  sand, 
containing  no  small  quantity  of  alfalfa  hay,  roots  and  all, 
was  deposited  on  top  of  the  snow  drifts  in  White  Rock  cut, 
five  miles  east  of  Rock  River. 

R.AILROAD    M.AKES   A    H.\.RD    FiCHT 

The  fight  to  keep  the  line  open  began  after  the  snowfall  in 
Deceml)er  and  although  no  general  tie-up  of  traffic  occurred, 
it  was  necessar}-  to  continue  the  struggle  for  three  weeks. 
Some  additional  snowfall  with  a  renewal  of  the  wind  late 
in  January  called  for  renewed  efforts,  and  with  the  gradual 
filling  up  of  the  cuts  and  the  repeated  passage  of  the  snow 
plows,  the  difficulties  were  greatly  increased  so  that  tlie  month 
of  February  was  one  long  struggle.  Portions  of  the  line 
were  blocked  repeatedly  for  short  intervals  but  there  were 
only  two  general  blockades,  one  of  two  days  and  another  of 
three.     However,  it  required  increasing  efforts  with  an  ever- 
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increasing  organization  to  keep  the  trains  running,  until 
finally  over  800  men,  including  the  section  crews,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  50  miles  between  Lookout  and  Hanna. 

Ten  snow  plows  were  used,  including  four  rotaries,  one 
Gull  plow,  two  Russell  plows  and  three  wedge  plows.  The 
extra  gangs  were  assembled  from  the  various  divisions,  200 
bunk  cars  being  used  to  house  them.  Included  in  the  board- 
ing outfit  were  two  standard  dining  cars  and  their  regular 
crews. 

The  difficulties  of  the  work  were  aggravated  by  cold 
weather.  A  minimum  temperature  of  21  deg.  below  zero 
was  attained  and  for  six  weeks  the  temperature  did  not  go 


Part  of  the  Timber   Snow   Slied 

above  zero.  The  troubles  with  the  standing  trains  at  Rock 
River  became  so  severe  that  it  was  concluded  to  commence 
the  immediate  construction  of  a  timber  snow  shed  covering 
the  tracks  each  way  from  the  coaling  station. 

Quick  Work  on  Timber  Snow  Sheds 

The  character  of  the  frame  snow  sheds  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  drawings,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  they 
are  intended  purely  for  protection  against  blowing  snow. 
The  roof  trusses  and  the  8-in.  by  8-in.  posts  which  support 
them  are  spaced  12  ft.  center  to  center  along  the  track  and 
are  covered  on  top  and  on  the  windward  side  by  No.  12 
black  corrugated  iron,  secured  to  ,5-in.  by  6-in.  purlins.  The 
winds  causing  the  snow  trouble  were  westerly  (the  line  at 
Rock  River  runs  north  and  south)  so  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  provide  any  jKOtection  on  the  east  side.  The  struc- 
ture was  braced  against  collapse  by  a  batter  brace;  but  more 
dependence  was  placed  on  lines  of  3<2-in.  wire  cable  extend- 
ing from  every  alternate  bent  to  dead-men  buried  SO  ft.  west 
of  the  west  wall  of  the  shelter.  The  shed  covers  three  tracks, 
two  main  lines  and  a  central  passing  track.  The  trusses 
directly  above  each  track  are  protected  from  cinder  blast 
by  a  strip  of  corrugated  iron  6  ft.  wide. 

Twelve  hundred  feet  of  this  form  of  shed  was  built  dur- 
ing the  severe  weather  in  February.  To  as  large  a  measure 
as  possible,  the  material  w-as  prepared  for  ready  erection 
before  arrival  at  the  work.  The  columns  and  bases  and  the 
trusses  were  framed  at  Cheyenne,  100  men  being  employed 
on  this  work,  in  addition  to  100  men  u.sed  on  the  erection. 
The  sheds  are  supported  on  pile  foundations,  the  piles  being 
driven  a  sufficient  time  in  advance  to  keej)  ahead  of  the  erec- 
tion work. 

The  construction  of  these  sheds  in  this  emergency  required 
the  accumulation  of  a  large  amount  of  material  from  all 
sources.  This  included  lumber,  hardware  and  corrugated 
iron,  considerable  quantities  of  the  latter  being  shipped  from 
the  east  in  baggage  cars.     One  feature  of  the  shed  that  en- 


tailed the  rapid  accumulation  of  special  material  was  the 
fire  i)rotection  system,  consisting  of  a  4-in.  wrought-iron  pipe 
line  with  hydrants  and   ISO  ft.  of  2i/2-in.  hose  at  intervals 


of  150  ft. 

Permanent  Construction  Authorized 

The  experience  of  the  winter,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
large  forces  of  men  to  keep  the  track  open,  the  interference 
with  traffic  and  the  danger  of  serious  blockades  led  to 
the  authorization  of  the  construction  of  8,270  ft.  of  per- 
manent snow  sheds.  Subsequent  study  indicated  the  ad- 
vantage of  reinforced  concrete,  pre-cast  in  units  and  erected. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  shed  the  largest  single  section  is  at 
Rock  River,  where  there  is  a  length  of  4,441  ft.  All  of  the 
timber  shed  constructed  during  the  winter  is  retained  in 
service  except  that  the  south  700  ft.  was  taken  up  and  moved 
to  the  north  end  and  it  was  further  extended  to  make  a  total 
of  1,779  ft.  The  new^  concrete  shed  at  this  point  extends 
south  from  the  south  end  of  the  wooden  shed  as  now  located. 
In  addition  to  this  installation,  there  are  three  other  sections 
cif  concrete  sheds.  One  section  of  500  ft.  is  on  a  4-deg.  curve 
at  Sulphur  Lake  cut,  between  Allen  and  Komo,  Wyo.  An- 
other section  is  1 3/2  miles  west  of  Wilcox,  Wyo.,  involving 
1,500  ft.  on  a  1-deg.  6-min.  cur\-e.  Another  1,800  ft.  was 
installed  on  tangent  track  1J4  miles  east  of  Medicine  Bow. 

In  the  last  three  named  sections  the  shed  covers  only  two 
main  tracks,  but  at  Rock  River  the  w'est  500  ft.  covers  a 
center  passing  track  in  addition  to  the  two  main  tracks,  w'hile 
east  of  this  point  the  two  main  tracks  are  spaced  wider  than 
l.-i  ft.  for  a  distance  of  200  ft.  in  making  the  spread  for  the 
passing  track.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
need  of  provision  for  a  siding,  branching  off  from  the  main 
track  east  of  Rock  River. 

The  Design 

One  of  the  drawings  show^s  the  standard  design  for  two- 
tracks,  which  is  in  reality  a  simple  structure,  consisting  pri- 
marily of  a  succession  of  concrete  bents  or  frames  erected 
along  the  track  every  15  ft.  Each  bent  consists  of  two  un- 
symmetrical  A-frames,  supporting  a  reinforced  concrete  gir- 
der spanning  across  the  tiack.     The  space  between  the  verti- 


ng f4-0  Opening. 


\yPiles 
Section   of   the   Timber   Snow    Shed 

cal  legs  of  the  A-frame  and  between  the  tops  of  the  girders  is 
enclosed  by  reinforced  concrete  slabs.  The  clearance  pro- 
vided by  this  structure  is  ample,  as  indicated  in  the  drawing. 
The  structure  is  designed  to  withstand  a  working  load 
of  50  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  wind  pressure  on  the  side  w'all  and 
50  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  live  load  on  the  roof  in  addition  to  the 
dead  load.  Under  a  condition  of  no  wind,  the  load  of  the 
structure  is  practically  all  carried  on  the  vertical  legs  of 
the  A-frames.  The  batter  legs  come  into  play  under  the 
condition  of  lateral  wind  pressure.  The  designing  unit 
stresses  for  the  concrete  were  650  lb.  per  sq.  in.  maximum 
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compression  in  flexure,  540  lb.  per  sq.  in.  compression  under 
axial  load  and  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  diagonal  tension.  The 
working  stresses  in  the  steel  were  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in 
tension  and  9,750  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  compression. 

Responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  design  is  due  in  a 
considerable  measure  to  the  details  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  units,  which  afford  adequate  load-carrying  capacit)' 
while  ])ermitting  ready  erection.  'I'he  footings  were  fitted 
with  pockets  to  receive  the  bottoms  of  the  A-frame  legs. 
Anchorage  again.st  overturning  is  jirovidcd  by  1/4-in.  bolts, 


The  sides  of  the  A-frame  columns  perpendicular  to  the 
tracks  are  equipped  with  grooves  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
side  slabs  as  they  were  slid  down  into  position  from  the  top. 
The  top  slabs  rest  on  the  top  surfaces  of  the  girders  and  are 
prevented  from  sliding  off  by  raised  stops  formed  in  the  con- 
crete of  the  girders. 

Some  Structural  Steei.  Required 

I'he  additional  tracks  and  the  special  track  spacing  cover- 
ing part  of  the  site  of  the  shed  at  Rock  River  entailed  the 


The   Form   Shop 

The   Pouring   Yard 

Spouting  Concrete  into  Hopper  Cars 

set  in  the  outside  pockets  and  passing  througli  a  2-in.  pijic 
sleeve  in  a  toe  extension  on  the  outside  legs.  Similarly  two 
^-in.  bars  projecting  from  the  top  of  the  A-frame  passed 
into  2-in.  pipe  sleeves  in  the  ends  of  the  girders  as  the  latter 
were  lowered  into  place.  The  joints  between  the  uprights 
and  the  girders  were  further  protected  by  lugs  cast  on  the 
underside  of  the  girders  on  Iwth  sides  of  girder  Ix'arings. 


.         -_  .  im^    Towers 

The   Mixer   Plant 

Pouring  Yard  with  Storage  Yard  in  the  Distance 

use  of  a  large  amount  of  s[>ecial  construction.  Where  the 
main  tracks  are  spread  a  sufficient  amount  to  secure  the  de- 
sired clearance,  a  row  of  columns  was  placed  along  tlie  center 
line  between  tracks,  but  where  the  passing  track  occurs  this 
was  not  ])ermissible  and  a  clear  span  of  48  ft.  was  required. 
The  turnout  for  the  side  track  east  of  the  station  required  a 
maximum  sjwn  of  41    ft.  4  in.     Designs  in  reinforced  con- 
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crcte  for  these  longer  spans  called  for  girders  of  such  pro- 
portions that  it  was  decided  that  structural  steel  girders 
covered  with  concrete  mortar  reinforced  with  poultry  netting 
would  be  more  practicable.  One  of  the  drawings  illustrates 
this  form  of  construction.     Another  special  detail  is  the  use 


MB  track 

I       p   .Sde^aHs 


yard  occupied  the  rest  of  the  area  on  either  side  of  the  mix- 
ing plant.  Concrete  mixed  by  two  22-cu.  ft.  cube  mixers 
was  hoisted  up  a  duplex  tower  132  ft.  high,  from  w'hich  it 
was  spouted  to  two  auxiliary  towers  82  ft.  high  on  either 
side.     From  each  of  these  in  turn  the  concrete  was  spouted  to 


'"Passing  track       i^  ^~To  Medicine Bo^v  Edfrack-^  ^Sidewath 

Ground  Plan  of  a  Part  of  the  Concrete  Snow  Shed  at  Rock  River,  Wyo. 


of  a  column  without  the  batter  post  for  a  part  of  the  three- 
track  structure  where  the  presence  of  a  track  along  the  north 
side  did  not  permit  the  use  of  the  standard  A-frames. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  concrete  snow  sheds  at  Rock 
river  and  all  of  the  sheds  at  the  other  sites  are  supported  on 
natural  foundations.  For  the  other  25  per  cent  at  Rock 
river  the  tracks  are  on  an  embankment  so  that  piles  were 
necessary  to  reach,  solid  ground.  Soil  conditions  precluded 
the  use  of  untreated  timber  so  concrete  piles  were  used  in 
lengths  of  15  to  30  ft.  These  piles  were  largely  of  the  pre- 
cast type  of  a  tapered  square  section.  A  few  cast-in-place 
piles  poured  into  cavities  formed  by  driving  a  naked  mandrel 
into  the  clay  soil  were  also  used.  The  footings  for  the  nat- 
tural  foundations  and  the  caps  for  the  concrete  piles  were 
concreted   from   a   mixer  set  up   alongside  the   track,   using 


Half  Sections  of  Two  Types  of  Special   Construction 

temporar}-  runwa}'S  between  and  across  the  tracks  to  reach  the 
sites  of  the  various  footings. 

Units  M.^vnuf.^ctuked  at  a  Central  Pl.\nt 

All  of  the  unit  concrete  was  cast  in  a  plant  installed  by 
the  contractor  at  Rock  river.  The  project  entailed  the  cast- 
ing of  12,300  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  in  10,313  units,  or  an  aver- 
age of  only  1.2  cu.  yd.  per  unit,  so  that  the  problem  was 
not  alone  in  the  manufacture  of  a  large  yardage  of  concrete 
but  in  the  handling  of  a  great  many  units  of  relatively  small 
size.  The  shortage  of  labor  pointed  to  the  need  of  a  maxi- 
mum use  of  labor  saving  machinery.  The  concrete  was  a 
1-2-4  mixture,  using  sand  from  Fort  Steele,  Wyo.,  gravel 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  from  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
cement  from  Devils  Slide,  Utah.  Hydrated  lime  to  an 
amount  equal  to  live  per  cent  of  the  cement  was  used  to  in- 
crease the  plasticity  of  the  concrete  for  spouting.  Including 
the  concrete  in  the  piles  and  the  footings  a  total  of  20,000 
cu.  yd.  of  concrete  was  poured. 

The  concrete  plant  covered  a  large  rectangular  area  served 
hy  a  grid  of  tracks  placed  parallel  to  each  other  and  from  50 
to  80  ft.  apart.  The  mixing  plant  occupied  the  center  of 
the  site  between  the  two  middle  tracks  which  were  used  for 
the  delivery  of  materials,  while  the  concreting  and  curing 


hopp>er  cars  standing  on  narrow-gage  tracks  occupying  frame 
trestles  about  10  ft.  high  which  were  located  parallel  to  and 
about  half  way  between  the  various  tracks  serving  the  yard. 
These  hopper  cars  delivered  the  concrete  to  any  part  of  the 
yard  and  spouted  it  to  the  forms. 

The  average  output  of  the  concrete  plant  was  from  200 


Details  of  the  Slab  Units 

to  250  cu.  yd.  per  day.  All  concrete  materials  were  handled 
mechanically.  Sand  and  gravel  were  delivered  on  cars  along- 
side the  mixer  house  in  bottom-dump  cars  so  that  they  could 
be  emptied  into  two  track  hoppers.  From  these  the  materials 
were  elevated  by  two  belt  bucket  hoists  to  separate  bins  above 
the  mixer.  All  of  the  gravel  passed  over  a  grizzley  so  that 
stones  over-size  could  be  separated  and  passed  through  a 
No.  2  Gates  gyratory  crusher  and  dumped  back  into  the 
track  hoppers.  The  mixer  house  bin  and  the  sand  and 
gravel  hoist  are  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs.     A  16-in. 

for^  barS) 


Cross  Section  of  the  Standard  Two-Track  Shed 

conveyor  belt  on  which  the  cement  and  hydrated  lime  were 
carried  from  the  cement  storage  to  the  charging  floor  of  the 
mixer  hoist  is  also  shown.  The  handling  of  the  cement  was 
also  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  belt  unloader  for  the  removal 
of  the  bags  of  cement  and  lime  from  the  cars. 

The  forms  were  built  in  a  yard  located  close  to  the  mixer 
plant  so  that  lumber  could  be  delivered  on  either  of  the  ma- 
terial tracks  and  also  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  saws 
and  planers   from  the  steam  engine  operating  the  concrete 
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plants.  All  parts  of  the  forms  were  cut  to  templets  and  put 
together  on  assembling  tables,  thus  eliminating  all  measur- 
ing after  the  pattern  form  had  been  made  for  each  style  of 
concrete  unit.  The  forms  were  oiled  preparatory  to  each 
pouring  of  the  concrete  with  a  paraffin  base  oil. 

The  reinforcement  consisted  of  No.  27  triangular  mesh  in 
54-  and  56-in.  widths,  ^-in.  plain  rods  and  corrugated  bars 
of  various  sizes.  A  set  of  tinsmith's  rolls  were  used  to 
flatten  out  the  rolls  of  wire  mesh.  A  line  from  a  hoisting 
engine  served  to  pull  the  mesh  through  the  rolls  and  onto 
a  long  table,  where  it  was  cut  into  the  desired  lengths  with 
hand  shears,  cleats  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  table  serving  as 
guides  for  the  cutting. 

Although  the  unit  character  of  the  work  called  for  the  use 
of  a  great  many  bars  of  equal  length,  the  conditions  of  the 
steel  market  made  it  imperative  to  order  the  bars,  of  which 
1,500  tons  were  required,  as  soon  as  tlie  plans  were  at  a 
stage  to  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  reciuirements. 
Obviously  the  exact  bills  of  liars  were  not  ready  at  that  time 
and  in  consequence  stock  lengths  were  ordered,  thus  requir- 
ing the  bars  to  be  cut  to  special  lengths  in  the  field.  The 
reinforcement  for  the  various  units  was  assembled  into  com- 
plete "cages"  before  placing  in  the  forms.  They  were  sup- 
ported clear  of  the  bottom  forms  by  means  of  small  blocks 
of  concrete  prepared  for  the  purpose.  For  the  larger  units 
it  was  necessary  to  handle  the  assembled  reinforcement  with 
locomotive  cranes. 

An  Accurate  Record  of  the  Units  W.^s  Kept 

The  manufacture  of  a  large  miimber  of  units  of  variou.s 
kinds,  their  storage  for  a  sufficient  time  to  insure  proper  cur- 


L 
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An  Exterior  View 

ing,  the  delivery  of  the  units  as  needed  for  erection,  the  de- 
livery of  the  units  broken  in  handling  and  other  contingencies 
arising  requires  the  formulation  of  an  eflicicnt  system  of  ac- 
counts covering  all  operations  on  the  units  from  the  time  that 
they  were  cast  until  tliey  were  erected.  The  concreting  yard 
was  divided  into  sections  containing  a  definite  number  of 
forms  of  the  various  classes  and  this  number  together  with 


tlie  class  mark  of  the  unit  in  any  given  section  of  the  yard 
was  noted  on  a  sign  board  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  hopper 
car  trestles  for  identification.  As  fast  as  the  units  were  cast 
they  were  marked  with  the  class  number  and  the  date  of 
pouring. 

Three  separate  records  of  the  units  were  kept  in  the  super- 
intendent's  house   in   the  cement  storage   building  close  to 


South  Portal  of  the  Concrete  Shed  at  Rock  River,  Wyo. 

the  mixer.  Blueprints  of  the  erection  diagram,  showing  tlie 
position  of  each  unit  in  the.  <rfo.ur  sections  of  shed,  were 
marked  up  as  each  piece  was  concreted.  A  large  chart 
mounted  on  tlie  wall  served  as  a  record  "of  the  number  of 
units  cast  each  day,'  the  total  number  concreted  to  date  and 
ihe  amount  of  material  used.  In  addition  to  this  there  was 
.1  storage  }ard  diagram  containing  a  record  of  the  date  on 
which  the  units  were  cast  and  the  date  they  were  shipped  for 
irection. 

The  wall  and  roof  slabs  were  removed  from  the  forms  and 
placed  in  tlie  storage  yard  after  three  days  and  the  girders 
and  columns  after  seven  days.  All  units  were  cured  in  the 
storage  yard  at  least  two  weeks  before  removal  for  erection, 
and  were  kept  nioist  by  sprinkling  during  the  entire  period, 
live  locomotive  cranes  were  used  for  the  various  lifting 
operations  in  the  concreting  and  curing  yards.  The  spacing 
of  the  tracks  and  the  hopper  car  trestles  was  such  that  the 
crane?  could  readily  pick  up  loads  placed  anywhere  within 
the  yards.  Two  switch  engines  were  in  service  daily,  han- 
dling material  and  hauling  the  units  to  storage  or  to  the  point 
of  erection. 

Two  Erection  Methods  Used 

The  general  methods  of  erection  were  adopted.  At  Rock 
river  the  erection  equipment  consisted  of  a  special  stiff- 
leg-derrick  with  a  96-ft.  steel  boom  on  a  triangular  steel 
frame  ecjuipped  with  rollers.  The  machine  was  rolled  on 
blocking  on  the  north  side  of  the  tracks  at  a  sufficient  distance 
to  clear  the  tracks  and  structure.  A  temporary  track  was 
built  in  the  path  of  this  derrick  for  the  delivery  of  the  units 
on  cars.  A  photograph  shows  this  derrick  in  the  operation 
of  setting  one  of  the  roof  slabs.  The  length  of  the  boom 
was  sufficient  to  permit  the  erection  of  60"lin.  ft.  of  shed 
from  a  single  set-up  and  the  speed  of  erection  was  such  that 
the  derrick  was  shifted  about  once  each  day. 

At  the  three  other  snow  sheds,  all  of  which  are  located  in 
cuts,  the  erection  was  carried  on  by  the  use  of  locomotive 
cranes.  One  crane  operation  on  a  track  over  the  side  ditch 
in  the  cut  and  clear  of  the  main  track  erected  the  A-frames 
and  wall  slabs  for  one  side,  backing  away  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed. A  larger  crane  with  a  70-ft.  boom  operating  on  a 
"high  line"  on  the  natural  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cut  erected  the  A-frames  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shed 
as  well  as  the  cross  girders.    The  first  crane  was  then  trans- 
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terred  to  the  "high  line"  and  erected  the  remaining  side  wall 
slab.s  and  the  roof  slabs.  The  smalle*-  crane  erected  about 
300  ft.  of  A-frames  and  side  walls  per  day. 

The  joints  between  all  units  of  the  structures  were  treated 
with  cement  mortar  or  asphalt  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
The  lieds  of  the  A-frames  in  the  footing,  of  the  girders  on 
the  columns  and  of  the  roof  slabs  on  the  girders  were  covered 
with  a  layer  of  cement  mortar  before  the  units  were  placed. 
The  longitudinal  joints  between  the  roof  slabs  were  closed 
with  mortar  but  the  transverse  joints  in  the  slabs  over  the 
tops  of  the  girders  were  filled  with  asphalt.  This  material 
was  also  used  in  the  joints  of  the  side  wall  slabs  in  the 
grooves  of  the  columns.  To  facilitate  the  placing  of  this 
tiller  the  slabs  were  held  in  exact  position  in  the  grooves  by 
means  of  wedges  until  the  edges  of  the  joints  on  both  sides 
were  closed  up  with  cement  mortar  to  form  a  dam  that  would 
hold  the  asphalt  poured  in  from  the  top.     All  of  the  mortar 


Houghton  Construction  Company  of  San  Francisco  was  the 
contractor. 


HOW    CAN  WE   DO  THE  SAME   AMOUNT   OF 
YARD  WORK  WITH  FEWER  MEN? 

By  S.  W.  Wherry 
Vardmaster,  Pennsylvania   Railroad,   Altoona,  Pa. 

The  indications  are  that  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  other 
industries  are  going  to  face  a  shortage  of  men  this  winter, 
which  with  reference  to  the  men  in  train  service,  is  going 
to  interfere  seriously  with  commerce.  This  being  so  it  would 
seem  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  more  service 
out  of  the  men  we  have.  While  this  can  possibly  be  done 
to  some  degree  with  men  in  road  service,  it  is  in  the  yards 
that   it  can  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  this  being 


Interior  of  the  Shed  at  Rock  River 


used  was  tempered  with  hydrated  lime  to  make  it  work 
better  on  the  trowel. 

The  work  on  the  reinforced  concrete  sheds  was  commenced 
on  May  20,  when  the  contractor  moved  in  his  equipment; 
by  August  6  the  plant  had  been  completed  and  forms  had 
iieen  built  so  that  the  concreting  could  be  commenced.  The 
erection  of  sheds  was  started  on  August  20.  From  350  to 
400  men  were  emplo}-ed  on  the  work.  Eighty  men  on  the 
forms;  30  on  each  mixer  and  20  for  each  erection  gang 
comprised  the  principal  units  of  the  force.  One  rather  un- 
usual arrangement  of  the  contract  was  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany boarded  the  contractor's  men. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  wooden  sheds  was  carried  on  by 
company  forces.  Besides  shifting  the  sheds  further  north 
and  the  construction  of  about  500  ft.  in  addition,  this  work 
included  fire  protective  measures,  that  is,  the  covering  of 
all  of  the  truss  members  with  cement  mortar  placed  on  ex- 
panded metal  lath. 

The  entire  project  has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  W.  R.  Armstrong,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  The  designs  were  developed  and  the  plans 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  W.  I..  Brayton,  bridge  en- 
gineer of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  construction  was  under 
the   supervision   of   L.   W.    Althol.   resident   engineer.      The 


especially  true  with  men  engaged  in  classification  work — 
usually  the  major  portion  of  the  yard  forces. 

It  is  generally  the  case  that  where  car  riders  are  averaging 
two  and  one  half  cuts  per  hour,  or  twenty  cuts  in  eight  hours, 
and  they  see  that  they  can  benefit  by  riding  more  runs  in 
order  to  finish  a  train  in  time  to  get  an  "early  quit,"  or  the 
last  train  in  the  yard  is  being  shifted  and  there  are  prospects 
of  a  "flat,"  they  will  speed  up  to  three  or  three  and  one 
half  cuts  per  hour,  but  to  do  this  requires  every  man  con- 
nected with  the  operation  to  keep  hustling  and  under  pres- 
ent methods  it  cannot  be  done  all  the  time  regardless  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  supervision,  unless  the  men  have  some  object 
in  view  for  which  to  work.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  way 
to  get  a  man  to  do  all  he  can,  instead  of  all  he  has  to,  is 
to  give  him  some  incentive  to  work  for  and  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  energy  he  is  required  to  expend  doing  things 
which  bring  no  return. 

A  number  of  methods  of  increasing  the  number  of  cuts 
handled  per  man  per  day  at  the  classification  humps  have 
been  tried  out  in  almost  every  yard  in  the  country  without 
any  great  amount  of  success.  Probably  the  most  satisfactory 
is  that  of  having  a  check  clerk  stationed  at  the  hump  keep 
a  record  of  the  time  each  man  leaves  the  hump  and  returns 
to  it,   imposing  discipline   for  consuming  unnecessary  time, 
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but  this  method,  like  many  others  (jiily  [irovicies  for  the 
punishment  of  the  men  who  do  not  do  the  average  amount 
of  work  and  does  not  provide  for  rewarding  the  men  who  do 
more  than  the  average.  If  a  man  is  dropping  a  car  into  a 
classification  yard  and  he  sees  that  by  holding  the  car  up 
just  a  little  he  can  arrive  in  time  to  miss  the  pick-up  on 
the  return  trip,  it  would  not  be  human  nature  for  him  not 
to  do  so  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  unless  it  is  to  his  advantage 
to  catch  that  pick-up. 

Under  present  conditions  the  suspension  of  a  man  is  more 
of  a  penalty  to  the  railroad  company  than  it  is  to  the  man, 
and  it  is  my  experience  that  the  only  reliable  incentive  for 
a  better  effort  in  a  man  is  the  effect  it  will  have  on  his 
pocket  i3ook,  so  that  under  the  present  labor  conditions  the 
best  way  to  get  the  car  dropper  to  increase  his  average  work 
is  to  pay  the  established  rate  for  a  day's  work  and  then  pay 
a  bonus  for  all  cuts  over  a  predetermined  number  ridden 
by  a  man  in  a  day.  This  bonus  should  be  the  average 
amount  paid  per  cut  for  the  j^redetermined  number.  It 
should  be  arrived  at  by  taking  the  average  number  of  cuts 
per  man  at  that  point  for  a  six  months'  summer  period  from 
May  until  November,  and  a  six  montlis'  winter  ])eriod  from 
November  until  May,  the  averages  to  be  used  as  l)onus 
bases  during  these  periods. 

One  of  the  objections  to  this  scheme  is  that  the  men 
assigned  to  classification  crews  would  likely  oijject  to  doing 
necessary  work  other  than  riding  runs,  but  this  could  be 
overcome  by  giving  credit  for  cuts  for  the  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  other  work  in  proportion  to  the  average  time  re- 
quired to  drop  a  car  into  the  yard  and  return  to  the  hump  at 
that  particular  point. 

Another  objection  might  be  that  the  men  would  not  drop 
their  cars  against  the  other  cars  on  tiie  classification  tracks 
in  order  to  get  back  to  the  hump  quickly,  jjut  as  this  would 
be  such  a  disadvantage  to  the  men  on  account  of  tlie  delay 
while  cars  were  being  Ijacked  down,  I  ilo  not  think  it  need 
be  considered. 

Of  course  it  might  result  in  reckless  car  riding  and  re- 
sultant damage  to  equipment;  thi.s  would  have  to  be  over- 
come, possibly  cutting  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
damage  out  of  the  bonus  privilege  for  a  stated  period,  thus 
taking  the  incentive  away  from  reckless  riders. 

The  greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  system  would 
be  that  the  car  riders  would  likely  raise  very  strenuous 
objections  to  any  unnecessary  delay  which  w^ould  cut  down 
their  bonus  earnings  and  would  tend  to  keep  other  employees 
working  in  connection  with  hump  operations  "on  their 
toes." 

\\  lien  I  refer  to  energy  expended  by  car  droppers  for 
which  no  return  is  received  i)y  the  railroad  company  I  mean 
that  which  is  used  by  the  men  in  crawling  across  cars  stand- 
ing on  the  classification  tracks  to  reach  the  jjick-up  track, 
in  walking  to  the  hump  where  there  is  no  pick-up  service 
or  where  the  pick-u])  does  not  run  the  entire  distance  to  the 
hump,  and  b\'  reshifting  cars  wiiich  iuive  lieen  improperly 
classified. 

It  requires  considerable  more  time  and  effort  for  a  man 
to  return  to  the  hump  after  having  ridden  a  car  into  the 
classification  yard,  than  it  does  to  ride  the  car  down,  as  it 
is  necessary  to  get  u]i  and  down  off  the  cars  on  from  one  to 
a  score  of  tracks,  depending  on  the  size  of  tlie  yard  and 
the  positions  of  cars  on  the  various  tracks.  To  overcome 
this  useless  expenditure  of  energy  a  better  pick-up  service 
must  be  installed.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  when  a  ma- 
jority of  classification  yards  were  laid  out  the  main  thought 
was  in  getting  the  cars  down  into  the  yard  and  very  inade- 
quate facilities  were  provided  for  getting  the  men  back. 
Ai)0Ut  50  ])er  cent  of  the  yards  have  the  pick-up  track  on 
the  first  track  leading  off  the  ladder  track  instead  of  on  the 
last,  so  that  if  a  man  takes  a  car  on  to  any  track  he  must 
cross  cars  to  get  to  the  pick-up  track,  whereas  if  the  pick- 


up track  ran  along  the  ladder  track  the  men  taking  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  cuts  into  the  yard  could  cross  the 
upper  ends  of  the  tracks  to  the  pick-iip  track.  If  I  had 
the  designing  of  new-  classification  yards  I  would  provide 
subways  under  the  yard  to  reach. from  one  side  to  the  other, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  car  lengths  apart  and  with  openings 
ijetween  every  other  track,  so  that  a  man  would  never  have 
to  crawl  over  a  car  to  get  to  the  pick-up  and  would  not  have 
more  than  eight  or  ten  car  lengths  to  walk  to  get  to  the 
subway. 

However  there  is  no  time  now-  to  rebuild  yards  but  I  believe 
that  a  better  arrangement  of  pick-up  facilities  could  be  made 
in  a  number  of  yards,  and  where  the  size  of  the  classification 
yard  warrants,  two  pick-ups  could  be  used  to  advantage. 
This  would  perhaps  be  an  expensive  arrangement  if  loco- 
motives were  used  for  both  pick-ups  but  by  substituting 
gasoline,  or  electric  storage  battery  motor  cars  the  expense 
would  be  reduced.  There  does  not  .seem  to  be  any  doubt  but 
tliat  the  gasoline  motor  car  should  make  an  efficient,  eco- 
nomical pick-up  car,  Jjut  the  cars  w^hich  I  have  seen  used  at 
various  points  for  this  work  are  small  two-cylinder  affairs 
which  were  built  for  entirely  different  service.  When  it  is 
figured  that  in  the  average  yard  a  pick-up  makes  an  average 
of  eight  one-mile  trijjs  each  hour  with  a  load  of  about  12 
men  and  keeps  this  up  for  24  hours  a  day  it  would  seem 
that  a  specially  designed  car  w-ould  be  required,  with  an 
engine  of  about  the  same  capacity  as  a  3000-pound  commer- 
cial truck. 

In  my  estimation  one  of  the  good  features  about  a  gasoline 
motor  pick-up  car  is  that  the  assistant  yardmaster  or  con- 
ductor in  charge  of  the  hump  operations  cannot  use  it  for 
other  purposes  as  he  can  a  locomotive.  The  use  of  the  pick- 
up engine  for  other  work,  unless  it  is  aijsolutely  necessan,-, 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  things  which  can  be  done  at  a 
classification  hump. 

Overcoming  the  reshifting  of  cars  improperly  classified 
is  a  considerable  task  and  there  seems  to  be  no  efficient 
remedy  for  it,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  all  the  cuts 
far  enough  apart  on  the  ladder  track  to  throw  the  proper 
switches  and  the  levermcn  are  very  apt  to  make  mistakes 
or  lose  cars  on  the  ladder.  However  a  little  better  co- 
operation between  .scale  forces  and  )ard  forces  at  classifica- 
tion yards  situated  at  scales  would  doui)tless  avoid  some 
of  this  work,  while  a  campaign  of  education  siiould  be  con- 
ducted with  the  minor  officers  in  charge  of  yard  work  so 
that  judgment  would  be  used  in  deciding  whether  it  is  not 
better  to  leave  the  car  in  the  wrong  classification  and  notify 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  despatching  work  to  have  a  make- 
up crew  shift  the  car  out  at  the  despatching  end,  w-hich 
would  probably  take  a  crew  consisting  of  one  engine  and 
three  trainmen  20  minutes,  rather  than  hold  uj)  a  classi- 
fication crew,  consisting  of  tw'o  or  more  engines  and  from 
15  to  20  men,  8  or  10  minutes. 

If  blocked  receiving  yards  are  to  be  avoided  this  winter 
it  is  time  something  was  done  to  secure  more  efficient  service 
from  the  men  we  have:  and  as  the  bonus  system  would  not 
increase  the  cost  of  handling  cars  over  the  humps,  although 
it  would  increase  the  individual  earnings  of  the  men,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  one  solution  of  the  problem.  Under  present 
conditions  a  man  can  easily  get  another  position  if  he  loses 
the  one  he  has,  and  the  old  system  of  discipline  reacts  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  railroad  company.  Strict  super- 
vision and  penalizing  have  lost  their  effect,  and  we  must 
try  something  different. 


Raii.waymen  axd  Air  R.mds. — Delegates  from  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Railwa)-nien  in  the  London  district  have 
recommended  legislation  to  place  railwaynien  who  are  killed 
or  injured  during  air  raids  on  the  same  footing  in  the  matter 
of  pensions  as  sailors  and  soldiers. 
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NEWLANDS  COMMITTEE  HEARING 

The  Newlands  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
on  December  20  concluded  its  series  of  hearings  begun  on 
December  10  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  testimony  of 
state  railroad  commissions,  and  adjourned  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  chairman. 

A  substitute  both  for  government  ownership  or  operation 
of  railways  and  for  the  present  system  of  private  ownership 
of  competing  corporations  was  proposed  as  a  solution  of 
the  railway  problem  by  Ex-Senator  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  the 
concluding  witness  before  the  committee.  Mr.  Bristow  is 
chairman  of  the  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Commission  and 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  tlie  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners,  but  ex- 
plained that  this  proposal  represented  only  his  personal 
views. 

Mr.  Bristow  proposed,  as  a  method  of  eliminating  the 
evils  resulting  from  private  competition,  a  merger  of  all  the 
railroads  of  the  country  under  government  supervision  by 
the  organization  of  a  national  bureau  or  corporation  with 
directors  appointed  by  the  President,  to  acquire  tlie  railroads 
as  a  trustee  by  issuing  stock,  and  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  be  directed  by  law  to  prescribe 
rates  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  dividend  of  from  4  to  6  per 
cent  on  the  stock  after  payment  of  operating  expenses.  The 
separate  organizations  of  the  railways  under  his  plan  would 
thus  be  gradually  eliminated  so  that  the  strong  roads  would 
sustain  the  weak  roads.  The  operating  officers  would  be 
appointed  by  the  goverimient  directors,  but  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  taxation,  he  said,  either  to  pay  for  the  roads 
or  for  their  operation,  and  the  government  guarantee  would 
take  nothing  out  of  the  treasury  because  it  would  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  rates. 

"This  stock  should  have  no  voting  power,"  Mr.  Bristow 
said,  "and  would  not  be  a  government  obligation  but  an 
obligation  on  the  railroad  property  itself.  I  don't  think  there 
could  be  any  greater  security.  There  would  be  none  of  the 
evils  of  competition  and  the  strong  roads  which  now  do  not 
need  any  increase  in  rates  would  sustain  the  weaker  roads 
which  now  cannot  be  given  rates  that  would  give  them  an 
adequate  return  without  swelling  the  earnings  of  the  roads 
already  earning  a  fair  return.  I  don't  think  you  can  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  existing  s)'stem  without  changing  the 
system.  The  operation  of  the  railways  is  all  right  now. 
The  difficulty  comes  when  the  revenues  are  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  bankers  that  control  them.  This  would  give  us 
common  ownership.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  government  own- 
ership. I  do  not  believe  the  government  ought  to  buy  the 
railroads  and  pay  for  them  by  taxation  nor  do  I  believe  in 
taxation  to  pay  for  their  operation.  It  would  be  too  easy 
to  levy  a  tax  in  case  there  should  lie  a  deficit  from  govern- 
ment operation." 

As  a  basis  for  determining  the  value  of  the  railroads  un- 
der this  plan,  Mr.  Bristow  suggested  taking  the  average 
market  value  of  their  stocks  and  bonds  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  This,  he  said,  represents  what  the  investor  has  con- 
sidered the  railroads'  w'orth.  As  an  alternative  plan,  he 
said,  the  valuation  can  be  determined  by  waiting  until  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  completed  its  valu- 
ation. 

"I  would  not  liave  the  railroads  operated  by  government 
officers,"  he  said.  "I  am  afraid  government  ownership  and 
operation  would  be  disastrous.  Under  ni)^  plan  the  political 
power  of  employees  might  be  increased,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  as  great  as  it  is  now  because  their  interests  would 
be  balanced  against  tho.se  of  the  shippers  and  the  public. 
I  think  the  public  would  always  be  willing  to  pay  rates 
sufficient  to  pay  good  wages."  He  suggested  that  there  is 
now^  rather  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  a  wage  controversy  because 


it  assumes  that  the  higher  wages  would  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  a  few  rich  men. 

Mr.  Bristow  began  his  testimony  by  introducing  a  table 
prepared  by  J.  P.  Norton,  a  bond  expert,  giving  the  market 
prices  and  yields  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  20  railroads 
since  1890.  This  showed,  he  said,  that  the  credit  of  the 
railroads  has  been  good  and  if  it  has  recently  declined  it 
has  been  rather  due  to  the  campaign  of  publicity  conducted 
by  the  railroads  depreciating  their  own  financial  condition 
rather  than  to  any  action  of  the  state  commissions. 

Mr.  Bristow  said  he  would  favor  federal  regulation  of  se- 
curity issues  provided  the  states  should  have  the  right  to 
be  heard  and  heard  eft'ectively  in  matters  in  which  the 
people  of  a  state  are  more  interested  than  the  nation  at  large. 
He  objected  to  exclusive  federal  regulation  of  rates,  saying 
that  the  state  commissions  can  adjust  many  minor  local  com- 
plaints promptly  and  with  knowledge  of  local  conditions, 
which  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  take  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Federal  officers,  he  said,  would  not  be  so  close  to  the 
people  and  would  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  to^ 
the  same  extent  as  state  officers.  Regional  commissions  hav- 
mg  jurisdiction  only  over  interstate  matters  he  thought 
would  be  desirable. 

In  repl}'  to  questions  by  Representative  Sims,  Mr.  Bristow 
said  lie  would  not  change  the  present  system  of  railroad 
taxation  by  the  states,  but  he  did  not  think  railroad  property 
should  be  taxed  twice,  once  as  property  and  again  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  on  securities.  He  thought  comparatively  few- 
states  had  that  form  of  taxation. 

Senator  Newlands  remarked  that  another  senator  had  told 
him  that  there  was  almost  no  investment  in  railroad  securi- 
ties by  people  in  his  state  because  they  are  subject  to  taxa- 
tion at  such  a  rate  that  only  tax-dodgers  can  afford  to  own 
them. 

Mr.  Bristow  also  said  that  state  commissioners  have  been 
made  "the  targets  for  railroad  press  agents"  and  that  they 
have  been  "much  embarrassed"  by  railroad  publicity.  The 
Kansas  commission  has  no  publicity  agent,  he  said,  but  has 
recently  adopted  the  plan  of  issuing  a  bulletin  w^hich  is  sent 
to  newspapers,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the  commis- 
sion is  doing.  He  presented  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  which 
contained  a  reply  to  a  magazine  article  which  it  declared 
misleading  and  also  contained  articles  commenting  on  the 
"prosperity"  of  the  railroads. 

While  Mr.  Bristow  said  this  bulletin  is  published  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  people  of  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mission, the  copy  he  presented  contained  one  page  devoted 
to  a  list  of  hearings  and  orders  issued  by  the  commission, 
while  the  remaining  three  pages  were  principally  devoted  to 
other  matters.  One  article  was  devoted  to  showing  that  1917 
was  a  good  year  for  western  railroads  by  comparing  the 
1917  figures  with  those  of  1915.  There  was  another  long 
article  on  "Industry  Suffering  From  Lack  of  Cars."  One 
page  was  devoted  to  the  editorial  referred  to  and  an  article 
to  show  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  "is  prospering  now." 


Improvixg  Port  F.acilities  in  E.\st  Africa. — The  port 
of  Lourengo  Marques,  one  of  the  best  in  southern  and  east- 
ern .\frica  in  its  wharf  accommodations,  is  being  made  bet- 
ter able  to  serve  a  greater  number  of  steamers  than  formerly. 
.A.rrangements  have  been  made  by  agreements  between  the 
Portuguese  Railway  administration  and  the  South  African 
Railways  whereby  tlie  facilities  for  transporting  coal  from 
the  Transvaal  collieries  to  Lourenqo  Marques  will  be  in- 
creased about  double  the  amount  of  present  tonnage.  This 
will  be  brought  aliout  by  pooling  the  engine  power  of  the 
two  railway  systems  and  by  reserving  certain  trucks  for  coal 
traffic  only.  The  LourenQo  Marques  Railways  have  recently 
added  three  new  .American  locomotives  of  the  Santa  Fe  t}-pe- 
to  its  engine  power. — Commerce  Report. 


New  York  Central  4-8-2  Type  Locomotives 

First  of  This  Type  for  Freight  Service ;  Requirements 
Are   High    Sustained    Capacity  on   Low    Grade   Line 


ABOUT  one  year  ago  the  New  York.  Central  received 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  an  order 
of  30  locomotives  of  the  4-8-2  type,  which  in  several 
respects  are  the  most  notal)le  locomotives  of  this  type  yet  to 
be  Duilt. 

Heretofore  locomotives  of  this  wheel  arrangement  invari- 
ably have  been  built  to  handle  heavy  jsassenger  trains  over 
mountain  grades  under  conditions  making  difficult  the  main- 
tenance of  schedules  with  Pacific  type  locomotives.  Locomo- 
tives of  this  wheel  arrangement  have  therefore  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Mountain  type.  On  the  New  York  Central, 
however,  the  4-8-2  type  locomotives  have  been  built  for  freight 
service  on  a  line  with  comparatively  few  grades,  on  which, 
to  an  unusual  extent,  car  limits  determined  by  operating  con- 
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Miles  Per  Hour. 
Drawbar  Pull  and   Drawbar   Horsepower   Characteristics   of 
the  N,  Y.  C,  4-8-2  Type  Locomotives;  Boiler  Pressure 
200  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

ditions  and  facilities  other  than  motive  power  are  the  de- 
termining factors  in  the  lengtli  of  trains.  The  type  name 
generally  applied  to  these  locomotives  is  obviously  a  mis- 
nomer in  this  case  and  these  locomotives  have  therefore  been 
styled  the  "Mohawk"  type  on  the  New  Y'ork  Central,  after 
the  name  of  the  division  upon  which  they  were  first  placed 
in  service. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  load  per  pair  of  driving 
wheels  in  the  case  of  the  4-8-2  engines  has  been  kept  well 
within  60,000  lb.,  and  they  have  been  designed  to  take  curves 
up  to  19  deg.  With  their  well  designed  reciprocating  parts 
they  should  cause  little  difficulty  in  the  maintenance  of 
track. 


Tractive  efforts  develojjed  at  the  various  speeds  and  tlie 
corresponding  drawl>ar  horsepowers  are  exhibited  by  the 
drawbar  pull-speed  chart,  plotted  from  results  obtained  in 
dynamometer  car  tests  with  a  steam  pressure  of  200  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  tractive  effort  of  the  locomotive 
is  well  sustained  at  the  higher  speeds. 

On  the  basis  of  Cole's  ratios,  these  locomotives  should  de- 
velop a  maximum  cylinder  horsepower  of  2,683  at  a  piston 
.speed  of  1,000  ft.  per  minute.  In  determining  the  ratio  of 
Ijoiler  capacity  to  maximum  cylinder  demand,  Cole's  ratios 
are  based  on  a  steam  consumption  of  20.8  lb.  per  indicated 
horsepower-hour  for  superheater  engines,  and  the  grate  is 
proportioned  to  burn  four  pounds  of  coal  per  indicated  horse- 
power-hour at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  120  lb.  per  square  foot  of 
grate  area  per  hour.  On  this  basis  of  comparison,  the  evapo- 
rative capacity  of  the  boiler  is  equal  to  98  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  cylinder  demand,  while  the  grate  area  is  propor- 
tionately slightly  smaller. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  conical  type  with  an  outside  diameter 
of  81  7/16  in.  at  the  first  ring.  The  engines  as  originally 
built  carried  185  lb.  but  the  boilers  were  designed  to  carry 
a  working  pressure  of  200  lb.  and  the  pressure  has  been 
raised  to  190  lb.  per  square  inch  since  the  engines  went  into 
service. 

It  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  the  usual  type  of  rod  braces 
at  the  front  and  back  heads,  the  heads  of  the  boiler  of  the 
"Mohawk"  type  locomotives  are  braced  with  gusset  sheets, 
the  ends  of  which  are  bolted  between  angle  bars  forming  the 
flanges  for  attachment  to  the  boiler  head.  Where  attached  to 
the  roof  sheet  tlie  back  head  braces  are  flanged  to  conform 
to  the  curve  of  the  sheet,  while  each  front  gusset  sheet  is  bolted 
to  the  radial  leg  of  an  angle  bar  which  forms  the  flange  for 
securing  the  brace  to  the  boiler  shell.  The  longitudinal  seam 
of  the  dome  course  is  on  the  top  center  line,  directly  under 
the  dome.  It  is  of  the  butt  joint  type  with  inside  and  outside 
welt  strips  and  the  butt  joint  is  welded  throughout  the  length 
of  the  seam.  The  dome  is  of  pressed  steel  formed  in  one 
piece  and  the  flanges  are  extended  in  strips  13 ',4  in.  and  14 
in.  wide  respectively,  in  front  of  and  back  of  the  dome,  to 
form  the  outside  welt  strip  of  the  barrel  seam.  The  inside 
welt  strip  is  bifurcated  at  the  dome  and  forms  the  reinforcing 
jiad  under  the  dome  flange. 

There  are  no  unusual  features  in  the  firebox  construction. 
It  is  fitted  with  a  Security  brick  arch  carried  on  four  tubes 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  has  a  barrel  coml)ustion  chamber 
which  extends  forward  into  the  barrel  of  the  i)oiler  40Js  in. 
beyond  the  firebox  throat  sheet.  The  tubes  and  flues  are  21 
ft.  6  in.  long,  measured  over  tlie  tube  sheets.     As  built,  the 
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locomotives  are  hand-fired  through  two  firedoor  openings 
which  are  closed  with  air-operated  firedoors. 

The  front  end  arrangement  includes  a  6-)4-in.  exhaust 
nozzle  and  a  19-in.  stack  extension  which  extends  down  to  a 
point  3'%  in.  above  the  center  line  of  the  smokebox. 

The  main  frames  and  the  single  front  rails  under  the  cylin- 
ders are  cast  in  one  piece  on  each  side.  The  top  rail  over 
the  pedestals  has  a  section  6  in.  wide  by  7  in.  deep.  The 
lower  rails  are  4JX  in.  deep  at  the  smallest  section,  increasing 
to  a  depth  of  5J4  '"•  over  the  ends  of  the  pedestal  binders. 
The  rear  frame  and  back  deck  plate  are  an  integral  steel  cast- 
ing, the  forward  ends  of  which  are  bolted  to  the  rear  ends 
of  the  main  frames.  The  radius  bar  fulcrum,  the  pockets  for 
the  rear  ends  of  the  trailer  springs  and  the  trailer  equalizer 
bar  fulcrums  are  all  an  integral  ])art  of  this  casting. 

With  the  exception  of  those  for  the  main  pair  of  drivers. 


-is'oi- 


2/e,  2'i  Tubes 
4S,  S^'  Flues 


The  Tube   Sheet   Layout  and   Section  Through  the  Firebox 

the  driving  journals  are  11  in.  in  diameter  iiy  l.i  in.  long. 
The  journals  of  the  main  drivers  are  1 1  'a  in.  in  diameter 
and  18  in.  long.  Except  for  their  length,  the  driving  boxes 
used  on  this  axle  are  similar  in  construction  to  those  ordi- 
narily used  where  the  center  line  of  the  driving  box  and  the 
center  line  of  the  frame  coincide.  The  main  jaws  are  widened 
by  the  use  of  steel  castings  which  are  bolted  against  the  inside 
face  of  the  pedestals.  These  castings  also  perform  the  func- 
tion of  frame  crossties.  By  the  introduction  of  offset  cross 
equalizers  in  the  spring  hanger  system  at  either  end  of  the 
main  driving  springs,  the  position  of  the  main  springs  has 
been  moved  in  so  that  they  are  loc-ated  directl}-  over  the 
longitudinal  center  line  of  the  driving  boxes.  Each  spring 
rests  in  a  saddle  of  the  usual  type  designed  to  clear  the  offset 
position  of  the  frame  rail  relative  to  the  center  line  of  the  box. 

Steam  is  admitted  to  the  valve  chambers  through  an  out- 
side dome  connection  type  of  throttle  valve  and  distributed 
by  14-in.  piston  valves  having  a  travel  of  7  in.  The  valves 
are  operated  by  the  Walschaert  valve  gear,  fitted  with  the 
Ragonnet  power  reverse  gear. 

The  engines  are  fitted  with  Woodward  engine  trucks  and 
Cole  radial  trailing  trucks.  The  engine  truck  has  a  swing 
of  4' 4  in.  on  each  side,  and  the  swing  of  the  trailing  truck 
is  5^  in.  on  each  side. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  development  of  the  full  cajjacity  of  a 
locomotive  capalile  of  delivering  2,600  indicated  horsepower 
with  a  coal  consumption  of  approximately  three  pounds  per 
horsepower-hour,  thus  re([uirin<;;  the  comljustion  of  about  7,- 
800  lb.  of  coal  [)er  liour,  is  jjejond  the  possibility  of  attain- 
ment by  hand  firing.  As  the  locomotives  are  hand  fired,  they 
have  never  developed  their  full  capacity  in  regular  road  serv- 
ice.    They  have  been  able  to  decrease  the  time  required  to 


Weight   on   kading   truck 52,500   lb. 

WeiKht   un    liailins   truck 56,500   lb. 

Weight  of  engine   and  tender   in   working  order 509,500  lb. 

Wheel    base,    driving 18    ft. 

Wheel    base,    total 38   ft.    11    in 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 72    ft.      9   in 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers   -f-   tractive  effort 4.6 

Total   weight    -=-  tractive  effort 6.7 

Tractive  effort    X    diam.   drivers   -=-    equivalent  heating 

surface" 567.6 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    -i-    grate  area 93.5 


Cross  Sections  of  the  New  York  Central  Locomotive 


handle  tonnage  trains  over  the  division,  and  in  fast  freight 
service  they  handle  actual  tonnages  of  from  2,500  to  3,500 
tons,  in  adjusted  tonnage  trains  of  75  to  95  cars,  over  a  divi- 
sion ],i9  miles  long  in  from  five  to  eight  hours"  total  time  on 
the  road.  The  engines  have  lieen  built  so  that  stokers  may 
readily  be  ajiplied  whenever  traffic  conditions  re(|uire  the  em- 
ployment of  their  total  horsepower  capacity.     In  the  mean- 


l-"irehox    heating    surface     -v-     equivalent     heating    sur- 
face.* per  cent 

Weight  on  drivers  ~-  equivalent  heating  surface* 

Total  weight    -7-   equivalent  heating  surface* 

Volume  both  cylinders 

Equivalent  heating  surface*  -~  vol.  cylinders 

Grate  area   -i-   vol.  cylinders 

Cylinders 

Kind   

Diameter    and    stroke 28 


Simple 
n.    by    2 


Sectional  Elevation  of  the  Boiler 


time  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  more  efticient  combustion 
obtained  under  the  conditions  of  hand  firing. 

The  prim  ipal  dimensions  and  data  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


General   Data 


Tractive 

Weight 
Weight 


working  order. 


4   ft.   8;;    in 

1-rcight 

Hit.    coal 

51.400  lb. 

343.000   :b. 

234.000  lb. 


Kind    

Diameter    

Greatest  travel    . . 

Outside  lap 

Inside  clearance 
Lead    


triiects 

Oriving,   diameter   over   tires 

Driving,   thickness  of  tires 

Driving  journals,  main,   diameter  and  length IIH 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 11 

Engine  truck   wheels,  diameter 


H    in. 


Hi    in. 

in.    by    18    in 

n.    by    13    in. 
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Wheels  (Continued) 

Engine    truck,  journals 6J^    in.   by   12  in. 

Trailing   truck  wheels,   diarnt-tcr 45    in. 

Trailing   truck,    journals 9    in.    by    14    in. 

Boiler 

Style    Conical 

Working   pressure    190    lb.    per   sq.    in. 

Outside^  diameler   of  first    ring 81  7/16  in. 

Firebox,   length   and  width 114J4    in.  by  84J4    in. 

Firebox   plates,    thickness Crown,       sides      and 

back,    ^    in.;    tube, 

Firebox,  water  space 5    in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 216 — 2^    in. 

Mues,  number  and  outside  diameter 45 — 5j4    in. 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 21    ft,    6    in. 

Heating    surface,    tubes 4.110   sq.    ft. 


Heating  surface,    firebox,   including  arch   lubes 320  sq.    ft. 

Heating  surface,  total 4,430  sq.    ft. 

-Superheater    heating   surface 1,212  sq.   ft. 

Equivalent   heating    surface* 6,248   sq.    ft. 

Grate    area    668  sq.    ft. 

Tender 

Tank     Water    bottom 

Frame    Cast   steel 

Weight    166,500  lb. 

Wheels,  diameter   36    in. 

Journals,    diameter   and   length 5'/^   in.  by  10  in. 

Water   capacity    8,000    gal. 

Coal    capacity     14   tons 

•Equivalent  heating  surface  =   total  evaporative   heating  surface   +    1.5 

times  the  superheating  surface. 


President  Wilson  Takes  Over  Railroads 

Wm.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Becomes  Direc- 
tor General  of  Railroads   But   Retains   Present   Office 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  on  Wednesday  evening  issued  a 
proclamation  taking  over  the  possession  and  operation 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  under  the  authority 
of  the  act  of  August  29,  1916,  effective  at  noon  Friday,  De- 
cember 28,  and  appointing  William  G.  McAdoo,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  as  Director  General  of  Railroads.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  he  would  recommend  to  Congress  that  the  roads 
be  guaranteed  a  net  income  equal  in  each  case  to  the  average 
of  three  years  preceding  June  30,  1917. 

"I  have  exercised  the  powers  over  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  countr)'  which  were  granted  me  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  last  August  because  it  has  become  imperatively 
necessary  for  me  to  do  so.  This  is  a  war  of  resources  no 
less  than  of  men,  perhaps  even  more  than  of  men,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  complete  mobilization  of  our  resources 
that  the  transportation  systems  of  the  country  should  be 
organized  and  employed  under  a  single  authority  and  a 
simplified  method  of  co-ordination  which  have  not  proved 
possible  under  private  management  and  control.  The  com- 
mittee of  railway  executives  who  have  been  co-operating 
with  the  government  in  this  all-important  matter  have  done 
the  utmost  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do;  have  done  it 
with  patriotic  zeal  and  with  great  ability,  but  there  were 
difficulties  that  they  could  neither  escape  nor  neutralize. 
Complete  unity  of  administration  in  the  present  circum- 
stances involves  upon  occasion  and  at  many  points  a  seri- 
ous dislocation  of  earnings,  and  the  committee  was,  of 
course,  without  power  or  authority  to  rearrange  charges  or 
effect  proper  compensations  and  adjustment  of  earnings. 
Several  roads  which  were  willingly  and  with  admirable  pub- 
lic spirit  accepting  the  orders  of  the  committee  have  already 
suffered  from  these  circumstances  and  should  not  be  required 
to  suffer  further.  In  mere  fairness  to  them  the  full  author- 
ity of  the  government  must  be  substituted.  The  government 
itself  will  thereby  gain  an  immense  increase  of  efficiency 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of  the  innumerable  activities 
upon  which  its  successful  conduct  depends. 

"The  public  interest  must  be  first  served  and,  in  addition, 
the  financial  interests  of  the  government  and  the  financial 
interests  of  the  railways  must  be  brought  under  a  common 
direction.  The  financial  operations  of  the  railways  need  not 
then  interfere  with  the  borrowings  of  the  government  and 
they  themselves  can  be  conducted  to  a  greater  advantage. 
Investors  in  railway  securities  may  rest  assured  that  tlieir 
rights  and  interest  will  be  as  scrupulously  looked  after  by 
the  government  as  they  could  be  by  the  directors  of  the  sev- 
eral railway  systems. 

"Immediately  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  I  shall 
recommend  that  these  definite  guarantees  be  given : 

"First,  of  course,  that  the  railway  properties  will  be  main- 
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tained  during  the  period  of  federal  control  in  as  good  repair 
and  as  complete  equipment  as  when  taken  over  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  second  that  the  railroads  shall  receive  a  net 
operating  income  equal  in  each  case  to  the  average  net  in- 
come of  the  three  years  preceding  June  30,  1917;  and  I 
am  entirely  confident  that  the  Congress  will  be  disposed  in 
this  case,  as  in  others,  to  see  that  justice  is  done  and  full 
security  assured  to  the  owners  and  creditors  of  the  great 
systems  which  the  government  must  now  use  under  its  own 
direction  or  else  suffer  serious  embarrassment. 

"The  Secretary  of  War  and  I  are  agreed  that,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances .being  taken  into  consideration,  the  best  results 
can  be  obtained  under  the  irmnediate  executive  direction  of 
the  Honorable  William  G.  Mc.^doo,  whose  practical  experi- 
ence peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  sendee  and  whose  authority 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  enable  him  to  co-ordinate 
as  no  other  man  could  the  many  financial  interests  which 
will  be  involved  and  which  might,  unless  systematically  di- 
rected, suft'er  very  embarrassing  entanglements. 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  great 
government  now  engaged  in  the  war  which  has  not  already 
assumed  control  of  this  sort. 

"It  was  thought  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  American  institu- 
tions to  attempt  t©  do  ever}thing  that  was  necessary  through 
private  management  and  if  zeal  and  ability  and  patriotic 
motive  could  have  accomplished  the  necessar}'  unification  of 
the  administration,  it  certainly  would  have  been  accom- 
plished, but  no  zeal  or  ability  could  overcome  insuperable 
obstacles  and  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  recognize  that 
fact  in  all  candor  now  that  it  is  demonstrated  and  to  use 
without  reser\"e  the  great  authority  reposed  in  me.  A  great 
national  necessity  dictated  the  action,  and  I  was,  therefore, 
not  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  it." 

The  proclamation  directs  that  the  possession,  control, 
operation  and  utilization  of  the  transportation  systems  shall 
be  exercised  by  and  through  William  G.  McAdoo,  who  is 
appointed  and  designated  Director  General  of  Railroads. 
.\nd  the  "said  director  may  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him,  so  long  and  to  such  extent  as  he  shall  determine,  through 
the  boards  of  directors,  receivers,  officers  and  employees  of 
said  systems  of  transportation.  Until  and  except  so  far  as 
said  director  shall  from  time  to  time  by  general  or  special 
orders  otherwise  provide,  the  boards  of  directors,  receivers, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  various  transportation  systems 
shall  continue  the  operation  thereof  in  the  usual  and  ordin- 
ary course  of  the  business  of  common  carriers,  in  the  names 
of  their  respective  companies. 

"Until  and  except  so  far  as  said  director  shall  from  time 
to  time  otherwise  by  general  or  special  orders  determine, 
such    system   of  transportation   shall   remain   subject   to  all 
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existing  statutes  and  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  to  all  statutes  and  orders  of  regulating  commis- 
sions of  the  various  states  in  which  said  systems  or  any  part 
thereof  may  be  situated.  But  any  orders  general  or  special, 
hereafter  made  by  said  director,  shall  have  paramount 
autliority  and  be  obeyed  as  such." 

The  order  does  not  affect  the  possession,  operation  and 
control  of  street  electric  passenger  railways,  including  rail- 
ways commonly  called  interurbans,  whether  such  railways  be 
or  be  not  owned  or  controlled  by  such  railroad  companies 
or  systems.  By  subsequent  order  and  proclamation,  if  any, 
when  it  shall  be  found  necessary  or  desirable,  possession, 
control,  or  operation  may  be  taken  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
street  railway  systems,  including  subways  and  tunnels,  and 
by  subsequent  order  and  proclamation  possession,  control 
and  operation  in  whole  or  in  part  may  also  be  relinquished 
to  the  owners  thereof  of  any  part  of  the  railroad  systems  or 
rail  and  water  systems,  possession  and  control  of  which  are 
hereby  assumed. 

It  is  further  provided  that  "the  director  shall  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  having  assumed  such  possession  and  control 
enter  upon  negotiations  with  the  several  companies  looking 
to  agreements  for  just  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
possession,  use  and  control  of  their  respective  properties  on 
the  basis  of  an  annual  guaranteed  compensation,  above  ac- 
cruing depreciation  and  maintenance  of  their  properties, 
equivalent,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  average  of  the  net  op- 
crating  income  thereof  for  the  three-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1917,  the  results  of  such  negotiations  to  be  reported  to  me 
for  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  and  lawful. 

"But  nothing  herein  contained,  expressed  or  implied  or 
hereafter  done  or  suffered  hereunder,  shall  he  deemed  in  any 
way  to  impair  the  rights  of  the  stockholders,  bondholders, 
creditors  and  other  persons  having  interests  in  said  systems  of 
transportation  or  in  the  profits  thereof,  to  receive  just  and  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  u.se  and  control  and  operation  of 
iheir  (iroperty  hereby  assumed. 

"Regular  dividends  hitherto  declared,  and  maturing  inter- 
est ujion  bonds,  debentures  and  other  obligations,  may  Ije  paid 
in  due  course,  and  such  regular  dividends  and  interest  may 
continue  to  be  paid  until  and  unless  the  said  director  shall 
from  time  to  time  otherwise  by  general  or  special  orders  de- 
termine; and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director,  the  vari- 
ous carriers  may  agree  upon  and  arrange  for  the  renewal  and 
extension  of  maturing  obligations. 

"Except  with  the  prior  written  assent  of  said  director,  no 
attachment  by  mesne  process  or  on  execution  Shall  be  levied 
on  or  against  any  of  the  property  used  by  any  of  said  trans- 
portation systems  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  as  conmion 
carriers,  but  suits  may  be  brought  by  and  against  said  carriers 
and  judgments  rendered  as  hitherto  until  and  except  so  far 
as  said  director  may,  b}'  general  or  special  orders,  otherwise 
determine. 

"From  and  after  twelve  o'clock  on  said  twenty-eighth  day  of 
December,  1917,  all  transportation  systems  included  in  this 
order  and  pnxlamation  shall  conclusively  be  deemed  within 
the  possession  and  control  of  said  director  without  further  act 
or  notice.  But  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  said  possession 
and  control  shall  date  from  twelve  o'clock  midnight  on  De- 
cember 31,  1917." 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  law  possession  of 
the  roads  is  taken  in  the  name  of  the  secretary  of  war,  the 
])rochunation  reciting  that  it  is  necessar}'  in  the  national  de- 
fense. The  order  ajiplies  to  "each  and  every  system  of  trans- 
jiortation  and  the  appurtenances  thereof  located  wholly  or  in 
part  within  the  boundaries  of  the  continental  United  States 
and  consisting  of  railroads  and  owned  or  controlled  systems 
of  coastwise  and  inland  transportation  engaged  in  general 
transportation,  whether  operated  by  steam  or  electric  fX)wer, 
including  also  tenninals,  tenninal  companies  and  tenninal 
associations,  sleeping  and  parlor  cars,  private  cars  and  private 


car  lines,  elevators,  warehouses,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  and  all  other  equipment  and  appurtenances,  commonly 
used  upon  or  operated  as  a  part  of  such  rail  or  combined  rail 
and  water  systems  of  transportation — to  the  end  such  systems 
of  transportation  be  utilized  for  the  transfer  and  transporta- 
tion of  troops,  war  material  and  equipment  to  the  exclusion  so 
far  as  may  be  necessar)-  of  all  other  traffic  thereon;  and  that  so 
far  as  such  exclusive  use  be  not  necessar)'  or  desirable,  such 
.system  of  transportation  be  operated  and  utilized  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  other  services  as  the  national  interest  may 
require  and  of  the  usual  and  ordinan'  business  and  duties  of 
common  carriers.'' 

The  President  in  his  statement  indicates  that  Secretary 
McAdoo  will  retain  his  present  office  in  addition  to  his  new 
duties.  The  net  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
for  the  past  three  years,  which  the  President  says  he 
will  recommend  \x  guaranteed  to  them,  according  to  the  latest 
annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  as 
follows : 

In  percentages  of  the  book  cost  of  road  and  equipment; 
1915,  4.09  per  cent;  1916,  5.8  per  cent;  1917,  6.5  per  cent 
(estimated). 


REPORT  ON  LARMOND  COLLISION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  ref)ort, 
dated  November  6,  and  signed  by  H.  W.  Belnap,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety,  giving  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  colli- 
sion on  the  Soutliern  Railway  at  Larmond,  Va.,  near  Orange, 
on  October  2 1 ,  when  an  engineman  and  a  fireman  were  killed 
and  six  passengers,  five  postal  clerks  and  1  employee  were 
injured.  Northbound  local  passenger  train  No.  16,  having 
taken  the  side  track  to  wait  for  northbound  passenger  Xo. 
42,  started  out  of  the  siding  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  the  through  train  and  was  run  into  at  the  side  by  a  second 
through  passenger  train.  No.  38.  The  engine  of  No.  38  was 
overturned  and  its  engineman  and  fireman  were  fatally  in- 
jured. The  line  was  straight  and  the  weather  was  clear; 
and  the  inspector  concludes  that  if  any  member  of  the  crew 
of  train  No.  16  had  looked  back  immediately  before  starting 
out  of  the  side  track,  the  collission  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  line  is  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals.  There 
are  no  indicators  at  the  switches  but  the  rule  requires  that 
after  the  switch  is  set  for  a  train  to  leave  tlie  siding,  two 
minutes  shall  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  moving  the  train 
forward.  The  inspector  finds  that  the  men  in  charge  of  No. 
16  did  not  wait  the  two  minutes;  and  No.  38  therefore,  had 
entered  the  block  section  in  which  the  siding  is  situated  while 
the  automatic  signal  (No.  834)  indicated  either  stop  or 
caution.  The  engineman,  who  died  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
said  that  it  was  '•white":  but  all  the  evidence  contradicts 
this.  By  comparing  the  times  and  speeds  of  train  42  and 
train  38,  the  inspector  is  convinced  that  the  testimony  con- 
cerning the  length  of  time  waited  by  No.  16  is  not  true.  The 
inspector  cannot  decide  with  certainty  whether  signal 
834.  when  No.  38  approached  it,  was  at  stop  or  at  caution. 
If  train  No.  42  had  not  gone  far  enough  to  clear  the 
second  block,  and  if  therefore  signal  834  indicated  cau- 
tion, the  engineman,  says  the  inspector,  cannot  be  blamed; 
for  under  the  rule,  he  would  tn?at  the  indication  only 
as  a  distant  indication;  an  indication  directing  him  to 
be  prepared  to  stop  at  tlie  next  signal,  but  not  to  come 
under  control  at  once.  The  engineman  of  No.  38  had  had  a 
clear  record  as  engineman  for  37  years,  and  all  the  employees 
involved  were  experienced  men,  with  good  records;  but  the 
inspector  does  not  accept  the  testimony  of  the  men  in  charge 
of  No.  16  to  the  effect  tliat  they  were  on  the  siding  four  min- 
utes or  longer.  The  conclusion  is  positive  that  the  turning 
of  die  switch,  which  would  set  signal  834  at  stop,  was  not 
done  until  the  engine  of  No.  38  had  passed  that  signal:  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  turned  No.  16  started  out. 
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CORRELATING   THE    MILITIA    AND    THE 
RAILWAYS 

By  Brigadier-General  Charles  H.  Sherrill 

Adjutant  GcniTal,  State  of  New  York. 

Thanks  to  the  preparation  for  war  which  i.s  now  going 
forward  under  the  lead  of  the  administration  in  Washing- 
ton, energeti-c  steps  are  being  taken  to  send  to  the  fighting 
front  in  Europe  our  regular  army,  our  federalized  national 
guard  army,  and  all  those  who  are  taken  into  the  military- 
service  through  the  operation  of  the  federal  draft  law.  It  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  conjecture  how  many  months  it  will 
take  to  transfer  all  these  men  to  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
l)Ut  the  time  is  coming  when  that  task  will  have  been  com- 
pleted. When  it  is  completed,  and  all  the  fighting  men  have 
been  sent  out  of  the  country,  how  will  there  be  safeguarded 
the  lives  of  those  who  remain  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
property,  including  manufacturing  and  the  munition  plants 
which  will  then  be  working  to  their  full  capacity?  This  is 
a  problem  which  deserves  the  best  thought  of  the  best  minds 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  New  York  State  we  have  done  our  best  to  go  forward 
to  meet  the  problem  without  waiting  for  it  to  arrive,  becausg 
preparedness  in  advance  is  the  best  form  of  preparedness. 
Believing  in  the  militia  we  have  used  them  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  build  our  structure  of  defense,  and  in  that  build- 
ing we  have  sought  the  advice  of  the  railways.  In  the  spring 
of  1916  the  "militia  idea"  of  this  country  blossomed  out  into 
preparedness  parades  in  92  cities,  with  the  impressive  total 
of  2,850,000  marchers,  led  by  the  New  York  City  parade  of 
140,139.  Properly  encouraged  this  same  "militia  idea"  can, 
if  wisely  correlated  with  the  railways,  }-ield  even  greater 
results  for  the  safeguarding  of  our  land. 

The  New  'York  plan  of  handling  the  guarding  of  our 
country,  after  our  regular  army,  national  guard  army,  and 
conscript  army  have  all  gone  abroad,  is  that  the  two  great 
factors  available  for  that  defense  are  the  railways  of  the 
country,  plus  the  militia,  and  that  neither  of  those  factors 
is  anything  like  so  valuable  considered  separately  as  the 
two  together  can  be  made  to  be  if  intelligently  correlated. 
This  combination  of  these  two  factors  was  described  in  de- 
tail by  me,  when,  with  the  approval  of  the  war  department. 
I  counselled  recently  in  Washington  with  the  Railway  ^^'ar 
Board  upon  the  problem  of  railway  guarding. 

The  reorganization  of  the  New  York  Guard  has  been 
mapped  out  after  careful  study  of  the  possibilities  of  railway 
transportation  in  this  state,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
best  available  railroad  authorities.  A  large  portion  of  any 
success  which  the  New  York  Guard  will  have  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  will  be  due  to  the  valuable  co-operation 
which  we  already  have  received  and  are  continuously  re- 
ceiving from  the  patriotic  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the 
railway  systems  which  form  the  arteries  of  communication 
of  this  state.  We  believe  that  too  much  stress  cannot  he 
laid  upon  the  value  to  this  country  of  the  correlated  efforts 
of  the  railways  and  the  militia.  Both  of  them  deserve  in- 
creased consideration  by  the  public  and  by  the  government. 

In  the  duty  now  being  conducted  by  volunteer  units  from 
the  New  \''ork  Guard  of  protecting  95  miles  of  New  York 
City's  ac|ueduct,  420  miles  of  New  York  State's  canals,  and 
many  important  railway  bridges  and  public  buildings,  we 
believe  that  our  local  militia,  acquainted  as  they  are  with 
the  geography  of  and  the  conditions  .-lurrounding  the  points 
they  are  guarding,  can  perform  that  work  more  efficiently 
than  troops  lacking  that  special  information.  We  believe 
that  the  new  battalion  of  the  New  York  Guard,  whose  units 
stretch  out  along  the  southerly  shore  of  Tong  Island,  made 
up  as  they  are  from  men  who  know  well  every  inch  of  that 
coast  line,  can  perform  coast  guard  duty  there  more  efficiently 
than  could  troops  who  are  strangers  to  that  coast.  The  effi- 
ciency of  those  local  guards  is  more  than  doubled  by  their 


being  posted  according  to  a  plan  based  upon  careful  study 
of  the  po.ssibilities  of  rapid  interchange  or  strengthening  of 
their  units  jjy  means  of  railway  tran.sportation. 

By  instruction  of  Governor  Whitman,  there  has  been  re- 
cruited into  the  New  York  Guard  twelve  thousand  men,  who 
are  now  receiving  a  full  equipment  of  uniforms  and  have 
already  received  their  rifles  and  an  adequate  supply  of  ball 
cartridges.  All  of  these  military  sup]jlies  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  old  policy  of  having  the  units  of  the  Guard  confined 
to  a  few  localities  in  the  state  has  been  reversed,  and  since 
September  first  we  have  placed  New  York  Guard  units  in 
over  a  hundred  localities,  which  is  double  the  number  for- 
merl)-  covered  by  the  armed  forces  of  this  state.  There  are 
now  units  in  almost  every  county  of  the  state,  so  that  our 
military  protection  is  more  widely  distributed  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  reorganization  of  the  Guard  has  been  published  in 
General  Orders  No.  58,  which  shows  w-here  every  unit  is 
located  and  also  its  brigade  and  the  names  of  the  regimental 
commanders. 

All  of  these  brigade  and  regimental  commanding  officers 
were  trained  in  the  New  Y'ork  National  Guard,  and  with  but 
one  exception,  have  served  with  the  units  to  which  they  are 
now  assigned.  In  their  selection  no  political  influence  has 
been  considered,  and  no  friendships  observed.  No  officers 
are  commissioned  e.xcept  upon  the  recommendation  of  their 
commanding  officers,  and  approved  by  their  brigade  head- 
quarters. We  have  determined  that  there  shall  be  preserved 
under  officers  of  their  own  training  and  in  their  own 
armories,  the  fine  traditions  of  each  of  our  splendid  National 
Guard  units  which  entered  the  Federal  service  and  lost  their 
old  numbering. 

It  is  bufnatural  that  a  governor  like  Charles  S.  Whitman, 
who  is  a  proved  friend  of  the  budget  system  of  government, 
and  who  was  so  farsighted  as  to  insist  on  putting  through 
in  the  face  of  much  public  misunderstanding  the  New  York 
state  military  census,  now  approved  and  copied  on  all  sides, 
and  being  utilized  by  the  .\merican  and  the  British  gov- 
ernments, should  insist  upon  rigid  economy  in  the  matter 
of  military  expenditures.  To  carr}'  out  that  idea,  I  have 
arranged  that  all  military  supplies  in  this  state  shall  be  pur- 
chased through  my  Quartermaster  General,  ]Major  Michael 
Friedsam,  who  as  president  of  B.  Altman  &  Company  has 
had  a  wide  business  experience  in  the  matter  of  purchases 
of  supplies  in  large  quantities.  This  system  of  purchasing 
not  only  guarantees  that  New  Y'ork  secures  the  best  possible 
value  for  its  money,  but  also  that  the  state's  funds  are  being 
honestly  and  intelligently  disbursed. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  E.  G.  ^liner,  of  Rochester, 
there  has  been  organized  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  in 
Albany,  a  Division  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  all  over 
this  state  we  are  utilizing  those  efficient  non-partisan  com- 
binations of  our  best  business  minds  to  aid  in  each  and 
every  administrative  problem  which  confronts  my  depart- 
ment. 

The  New  Y^ork  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  already 
aided  us  by  its  careful  examination  of  Camp  Whitman  and 
Camp  Peekskill,  and  so  has  the  Citizens'  Preparedness  Asso- 
ciation with  its  careful  scrutiny  of  the  arsenal,  and  similar 
valuable  results  w'ill  soon  follow  in  other  localities. 

'I'he  war  disbursements  of  New  York  State  are  so  great, 
and  the  purposes  of  their  expenditure  so  important  that  we 
need  the  best  business  minds  to  advise  us  thereon,  and  that 
advice  is  being  accorded  to  us  in  most  generous  measure. 

Based  on  the  sure  foundation  of  skillful  non-partisan 
business  supervision  of  the  financial  administration  of  our 
military  department,  and  forearmed  with  a  carefully  studied 
plan  of  correlating  the  militia  with  the  railways.  New  York 
State  should  possess  a  reasonable  confidence  in  conformity 
with  its  problems  of  safeguarding  the  lives  and  property 
of  its  citizens. 


Monthly  Meeting  of  Western  Railway  Club 

An  Informal  Address  on  Cooperation  by  A.M.  Schoyer 
and  a  Paper  on  the  Business  Box  Car  by  W.  J.  Bohan 


TWO  addresses  were  delivered  at  the  nieetint;  of  the 
Western  Railway  Club  which  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  on  December  17.  An  informal 
talk  was  given  by  A.  M.  Schoyer,  resident  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  following  which  the  paper  of  the 
evening  was  read  by  W.  J.  Bohan,  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Northern  Pacific. 

CO-OPERATION 

Mr.  Schoyer  spoke  in  part  as  follows:  The  railroads 
have  come  to  the  point  where  they  realize  that  if  they  arc  to 
have  strength  they  must  have  union.  They  are  now  working 
together  and  while  there  is  more  business  than  ever  before, 
there  is  less  competition.  There  is  still  some  competition  on 
the  western  railroads,  i)ut  there  is  very  little  between  those 
in  the  East.  On  our  own  road  we  have  turned  all  our  traffic 
solicitors  over  to  other  work;  some  are  in  the  transportation 
department,  some  in  the  accounting  d<;partment,  and  others 
are  serving  on  embargo  committees. 

The  railroads  have  realized  that  they  must  get  together  to 
liandle  the  present  enormous  business.  The  United  States 
will  spend  in  the  next  126  weeks  as  many  billions  of  dollar ■; 
as  it  spent  in  the  1 26  years  preceding.  .^11  of  us  will  be 
called  on  to  handle  more  government  business  in  the  next 
two  years  than  in  the  126  years  before.  Consider  that  in 
addition  to  this,  we  are  supplying  the  armies  of  Europe  and 
the  people  of  this  continent  and  it  iiecomes  evident  that  the 
railroads  must  combine  their  resources.  By  joining  their 
forces  and  co-operating,  by  using  the  locomotives  and  all 
other  facilities  together  they  will  get  more  business  over  the 
rails  than  was  ever  considered  possible. 

If  the  men  now  running  the  railroads  cannot  meet  the 
railroad  prol)lem,  no  one  in  the  world  can  do  it.  I  know 
that  we  have  the  best  railroad  men  in  the  world  and  lawyers, 
administrators,  or  college  professors  could  not  get  25  per 
cent  as  much  traffic  over  the  roads  as  the  men  now  operat- 
ing them  can.  For  that  reason  we  must  co-operate;  we  must 
play  the  game  together.  Any  railroad  man  at  his  regular 
work  is  doing  more  for  the  United  States  now  than  he  could 
in  any  other  place.  We  are  needed  here,  for  if  the  railroads 
can't  go  on,  we  can't  win  the  w-ar.  In  my  judgment  the  duty 
of  every  man  in  railroad  service  is  to  j^ress  with  might  and 
main  to  make  the  railroads  more  efficient  than  ever  before. 

.Any  improper  s])irit  of  rivalr\'  should  be  laid  aside  at 
this  time.  The  carriers'  function  of  keejjing  the  government 
.supplied  is  so  tremondous  they  can't  for  a  moment  think  of 
the  interests  of  the  individual  roads  as  opposed  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation.  We  must  even  subordinate  the  interest 
of  the  owners  of  the  railroads  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large. 

The  western  railroads  are  furnishing  102  locomotives  to 
the  eastern  roads.  The.se  engines  cannot  well  be  spared 
from  the  western  roads,  but  the)-  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  eastern  lines  where  the  need  is  greatest.  This  has  been 
done  because  it  is  realized  that  that  section  of  the  country 
needs  transportation  and  can  only  get  it  if  the  eastern  roads 
have  the  locomotives. 

There  is  great  need  of  co-operation  between  employer  and 
employee  at  this  time,  i)ut  there  is  little  prospect  of  it  unless 
the  men  come  to  realize  that  the  United  States  must  have  its 
transportation  lines  in  the  best  of  condition  to  win  the  war. 
If  we  could  make  the  laboring  man  realize  this,  we  would 
get  better  transportation.  The  laboring  men  are  organized 
and  are  now  using  the  [)ower  of  the  unions  with  more  force 


than  ever  before.  They  have  an  opportunity  for  doing  loyal 
.service  to  the  country  by  making  the  transportation  system 
operate  at  its  maximum  efficiency.  If  laijor  conditions  con- 
t  nue  to  grow  worse,  I  do  not  know  how  we  will  get  men 
enough  to  run  the  railroads.  Whether  we  have  government 
control  or  government  oijeration,  the  railroad  men  must  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  roads.  Let  us  all  remember  that  our 
part  is  to  do  our  best  for  our  country  in  the  place  where  we 
liave  been  put. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOX  CAR 

By  W.  J.  Bohan, 

.Mechanical   lui^rincer.   N'orthcrM  Pacific 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  business 
of  a  box  car  and  the  relation  of  its  construction  thereto.  I 
:\m  taking  the  box  car,  as  that  type  arii)ears  most  frecjuently 
n  interchange,  and  is  |)robably  receiving  the  greatest  atten- 
t'on  at  the  present  time.  .An  impression  of  the  importance 
of  box  cars  as  they  affect  dividends  can  be  gained  from  the 
following  facts: 

A  total  of  261,100  box  cars  were  owned  and  operated  by 
eight  leading  western  and  northwestern  railroads  during  the 
last  year,  or  an  average  per  road  of  approximately  .52.600. 
The  total  number  of  l)ox  cars  represents  50.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  freight  cars  owned  by  these  roiids.  These  box  cars 
mav  fairlv  be  said  to  represent  an  original  investment  of 
$210,000,000. 

The  average  total  cost  of  repairs  per  road  per  year  for  a 
four-year  pericxi  for  all  classes  of  cars  was  $.5,481,000.  The 
average  cost  of  repairs  jK-'r  car  per  year  was  $64.  The  min- 
imum cost  per  car  j)er  year  for  one  of  the  roads  was  $41. 
The  maximum  cost  per  car  j)er  year  was  $110,  a  difference 
between  m'nimum  and  maximum  cost  per  car  jier  year  of 
$69,  or  $5  more  than  the  average  cost  of  repairs  per  car  f)er 
year  for  all  the  roads  mentioned. 

The  ciiaracter  of  transportation  on  each  of  these  roads  is 
the  same  and  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  box  cars  to  the  total 
number  of  freight  cars  of  all  clas.ses  is  very  nearly  the  same. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  that  the 
above  repair  cost  ratios  for  the  different  roads  would  obtain 
for  box  cars. 

The  claims  paid  for  losses  due  to  grain  leakage  by  a 
large  grain  carrying  line  of  the  same  grouj)  of  roads  for  four 
years  ending  in  I'M  7,  averaged  $80,000  per  year,  grain  be- 
ing carried  in  both  owned  and  foreign  cars.  The  average 
damage  claims  paid  per  year  on  account  of  defective  equip- 
ment on  all  commodities  other  than  grain  for  the  same  period 
was  $17,000. 

.\  stockholder  of  an  inijuiring  turn  of  mind,  or  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  these  railroads,  in  view  of  the  high  loss  and 
damage  costs  and  wide  difference  in  repair  figures,  would 
be  justified  in  asking,  "What  is  the  matter?"  Several  things 
are  the  matter,  and  one  of  them  is  undoubtedly  lack  of  busi- 
ness balance  in  car  construction — box  car  construction — that 
being  the  type  of  car  under  consideration. 

Improved  Box  Car  Design*  Needed 

For  )'ears  mental  and  physical  energy  have  been  S|)ent  on 
box  car  design  by  the  l>est  and  most  loyal  of  men  lx»th 
technical  and  practical,  and  a  generally  satisfactOPi-  liox  car 
is  not  yet  with  us. 

Have  we  kept  it  back  by  a  flux  of  figures  on  stresses  and 
strains  lacking  the  leaven  of  sound  engineering  judgment? 
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Have  we  delayed  it.s  coming  by  building  upon  too  narrow 
conceptions  of  the  problem  ?  Have  we  co-operated  with  each 
other  sufficiently  in  treating  a  large  subject  in  a  large  way, 
by  e.xerting  our  energies  toward  a  broad  and  careful  analysis 
of  tlie  subject,  with  a  full  realization  that  box  cars  are  busi- 
ness agents  of  the  railroads  that  own  them,  and  that  their 
dividend  earning  capacity  depends  upon  their  commercial 
efficiency  as  well  as  upon  their  mechanical  details,  and  have  we 
realized  that  the  two  qualiiications  are  correlated?  The  fact 
that  we  haven't  the  generally  satisfactory  box  car  indicates  at 
least  that  the  progress  of  its  development  has  been  slow.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  we  must  develop  an  efficient  box  car 
in  its  fullest  sense.  The  unusual  volume  of  business,  the 
shortage  of.  equipment,  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  material 
with  the  constantly  upward  trend  in  the  prices  of  both,  de- 
mand it.  What  have  we  got  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a  business 
box  car? 

The  business  box  car  must  be  free  from  leakage  of  lading, 
it  must  be  weather-proof  and  practically  fire-proof,  it  must 
have  a  so-called  non-sweating  interior  free  from  projections 
and  pockets,  it  must  have  properly  dimensioned  door  open- 
ings and  substantial  free  positive  functioning  doors  and  fast- 
enings, and  be  so  constructed  as  to  lend  itself  to  diversified 
lading  with  the  incidental  supplementary  doors,  blocking,  etc. 
In  short,  it  must  be  a  car  popular  with  the  shipper — a  divi- 
dend earning  unit  having  a  maximum  demand. 

It  must,  in  addition  to  these  qualities,  have  a  minimum 
light  weight,  a  maximum  utility  and  carrying  capacity  per 
unit  of  \yeight,  reasonable  first  cost,  and  freedom  from 
mechanical  defects.  Two  principal  elements  enter  into  the 
design  and  construction  of  such  a  car.  First,  accurate  tech- 
nical engineering  information,  and  second  sound,  practical 
business  judgment  based  upon  experience,  the  latter  largely 
predominating  for  the  reason  that  evidence  is  lacking  that 
anyone  ever  reduced  the  things  that  happen  to  a  box  car  to 
c-bnclusive  figures. 

■  In  a  recent  article  in  one  of  the  railway  magazines  a  state- 
ment was  made  that  in  train  service  the  car  body  has  three 
movements,  all  of  which  absorb  a  part  of  the  force  applied 
at  the  couplers.  This  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  if  this 
were  all,  figuring  would  be  comparatively  easy.  It,  however, 
stops  where  the  real  trouble  begins.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  box  car  is  subject  not  only  to  these  three  forces, 
but  the  resultant  of  their  combined  action  and  many  others 
of  such  varying  direction,  intensity  and  rapidity,  of  occur- 
rence that  their  accurate  mathematical  determination  is  out 
of  the  question.  Among  these  forces  may  be  mentioned  those 
due  to  poorly  balanced  design,  unevenness  of  track,  curva- 
ture, centrifugal  force,  train  handling,  draft  action,  irregular 
lading,  shifting  of  lading,  atmospheric  conditions,  etc. 

Briefly,  all  of  these  forces  combine  in  what  may  be  called 
"team  work"  against  the  life  of  the  box  car.  Close  observa- 
tion and  experience  with  a  large  number  of  different  types 
of  l)ox  cars  indicates  that  the  general  and  greatest  result 
of  this  team  work  manifests  itself  in  twisting  the  car.  Such 
being  the  case,  team  work  in  an  opposite  direction  by  the 
various  members  of  the  car  must  be  the  natural  anti- 
dote. 

I  believe  the  rnost  economically  efficient  box  car  to  be  one 
in  which  every  detail,  even  the  grab  iron,  is  made  to  do  its 
fair  share  in  assisting  the  natural  functions  of  the  car  and 
resisting  the  stress  and  abuse  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The 
body  of  such  a  car  should  not  be  built  around  any  one 
member,  but  all  of  its  members  should  fomi  a  unit  having 
maximum  inherent  strength  and  resilience  and  acting  as 
a  unit  in  dissipating  all  reasonable  strain  action.  It  should 
have  the  fewest  possible  primary  and  special  parts  in  that 
joints,  gussets,  rivets,  bolts  and  fastenings  which  work  and 
wear  to  the  detriment  of  the  car,  increase  its  cost  of  up- 
keep and  loss  of  time  on  repair  tracks,  mav  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 


General  Specifications 
A   general   specification   for   a   car  that  would   meet  the 
requirements  outlined  would  be  briefly  as  follows: 

The  weight  for  a  40-ft.  40-ton  box  car  should  be  between 
45  and  SO  per  cent  of  the  stenciled  capacity.  I  should  say 
it  should  not  exceed  48  per  cent.  This  weight  can  be 
obtained  without  sacrifice  of  strength. 

The  body  should  be  steel  framed  throughout,  preferably 
of  pressed  steel  of  resilient  quality.  The  underframe,  sides, 
ends  and  roof  should  be  diagonally  braced  throughout. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  efficiency  of  diagonal  brac- 
ing. Its  value  has  been  many  times  demonstrated  in  the 
reclamation  of  thousands  of  old  cars.  .\s  the  diagonal  brac- 
ing of  the  entire  construction  will  distribute  the  strains  due 
to  the  live  load  and  shocks  to  all  members  of  the  car,  the 
fish  belly  type  of  center  construction  is  not  necessary.  Ten- 
inch  center  sills  of  ordinary  cross  section  are  sufficient. 

The  side  and  end  posts  and  braces,  at  the  points  of  attach- 
ment with  sills  and  plates,  underframe  bracing  at  the 
points  of  attachment  with  center  and  side  sills,  and  roof 
bracing  at  the  points  of  attachment  with  ridge  pole  and 
plates,  should  be  directly  connected,  that  is,  the  usual  con- 
struction using  gus.set  plates  or  other  secondary  members 
should  be  eliminated  as  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the 
car  can  be  materially  increased  by  so  doing,  and  unneces- 
sary parts  eliminated.  Autogenous  welding  may  be  used  to 
material  advantage  in  such  a  construction. 

The  diagonal  underframe  bracing  at  the  ends  should  be 
securely  tied  to  both  the  center  and  end  sills  at  their  junc- 
tion, and  extend  continuously  around  the  ends  of  the  body 
bolster  the  cross  ties,  with  alternate  connections  to  the  center 
and  side  sills.  The  same  general  construction  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  roof  for  the  attachments  of  the  diagonal  bracing 
and  plates,  ridge  pole  and  door  carlines.  At  the  door  open- 
ings the  underframe  should  be  substantially  reinforced  by 
supplementary  diagonal  bracing.  The  plate  may  be  simi- 
larly reinforced  above  the  door,  or  the  door  track  con- 
structed to  form  the  reinforcement.  The  roof  reinforcement 
at  the  door  openings  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  carlines 
at  the  door  posts.  The  end  construction  with  its  attachment 
to  end  sills  and  plates  should  be  similar  to  the  side  con- 
struction. 

The  corner  posts  should  be  formed  b)'  directly  connecting 
the  end  side  post  and  side  end  post  members  throughout 
their  entire  length.  This  will  not  only  tie  the  car  together 
securely  but  it  materially  assists  in  forming  an  integral  con- 
struction. The  corners  may  be  further  reinforced  by  con- 
tinuous corner  and  end  grab  irons.  The  side  and  end 
sheathing  should  be  constructed  of  two  sections  of  sheet 
steel,  their  junction  reinforced  by  plates,  and  all  securely 
riveted  together  forming  side  and  end  girths,  the  girth  rein- 
forcing plate  extending  continuously  from  side  door  post 
to  side  door  post  around  the  end  of  the  car.  The  end  and 
side  lining  should  be  of  matched  lumber,  the  sides  J-^  in. 
or  1,S/16  in.  thick,  the  ends  l-^/l  in.  thick,  the  lining  extend- 
ing from  floor  to  plates.  The  floor  may  be  of  tlie  usual  1  -J^ 
in.  matched  stock  secured  to  furring  strips  on  the  underframe, 
using  standard  grain  strips  at  the  intersections  of  the  floor 
and  the  sheathing. 

The  roof  should  be  of  the  circular  type  and  may  be  con- 
structed of  two  sheets  of  No.  16  steel  running  lengthwise 
of  the  car,  with  a  joint  at  the  ridge  pole,  the  two  roof  sheets 
being  securely  riveted  between  the  ridge-pole  and  a  weather 
proof  ridge-pole  cap.  The  roof  sheets  should  also  be 
securely  riveted  to  the  diagonal  braces,  end  and  side  plates, 
thus  forming  an  integral  member  of  the  car  capable  of 
sustaining  its  share  of  the  load.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
inside  of  the  roof  be  what  is  commonly  called  "non-sweat- 
ing." This  can  t)e  taken  care  of  by  the  application  of  a 
heavy  coat  of  ground  cork  and  red  lead  or  mineral  paint 
applied  to  the  exposed  metal  surfaces. 
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The  door  should  be  of  steel,  trained  and  sheathed  similar 
to  the  body  of  the  car,  and  mounted  with  weather-proof 
shields  at  the  posts  and  plates. 

The  truck  should,  like-  the  body,  have  as  few  parts  as 
possible  and  be  preferably  of  the  cast  steel  type.  Particular 
attention  should  be  given  the  brake  beam  mounting  to  insure 
even  brake  shoe  wear  and  proper  alinement  of  levers  and 
rods.  All  of  these  points  are  of  extreme  importance  not 
only  in  that  they  may  perform  their  special  functions  prop- 
erly, but  that  irregular  transmission  of  stresses  to  the  car 
itself  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Brake  equipment  of 
standard  makes  is  quite  satisfactory.  Special  attention, 
usually  lacking,  to  secure  proper  application  and  alinement 
of  parts,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  safe  and  efficient 
results. 

The  draft  gear  should  be  of  the  friction  type  having  a 
minimum  recoil  action,  which  should  be  just  sufficient  to 
readjust  the  parts  in  release.  The  travel  should  be  approxi- 
mately four  inches.  The  shock  dissipating  capacity  should 
be  the  maximum  obtainable  with  prescribed  travel  and 
standard  clearance  conditions.  The  draft  lug  fastenings 
should  approach  strens?th  sufficient  to  resist  the  maximum 
shocks  regardless  of  draft  gear  capacity. 

The  holes  in  the  framing  should  be  die  punched  to  temp- 
lets. All  rivets  and  bolts  should  be  of  the  best  quality 
obtainable  and  of  full  cross  section.  Bolts  should  have 
properly  proportioned  heads  and  clean  cut  and  accurate 
threads  to  provide  for  wrench  fit  of  nuts.  Xuts  should  also 
be  of  the  best  quality  and  manufacture.  The  application 
of  both  rivets  and  bolts  should  be  made  without  drifting, 
rivets  having  full  and  concentric  heads  and  driven  at  the 
proper  temperature. 

Double  nuts,  lock  nuts,  cotters  and  split  keys  where  used 
should  be  given  special  attention.  I  consider  a  good  design 
of  nut  lock  su]Terior  to  a  cotter  or  split  key  on  account  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  proper  application  of  cotters 
or  split  keys.  No  one  little  thing  is  a  source  of  more  trouble 
on  a  car  than  loose  nuts. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  importance 
of  more  careful  practical  engineering  study  of  both  general 
..rd  detail  design  to  secure  a  well  balanced,  resilient  car 
unit.  Some  manufacturers  have  done  a  great  deal  of  excel- 
lent work  in  this  direction  on  underframes,  but  have  not  in 
my  opinion  extended  the  resilient  features  far  enough,  as 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  extend  to  the  entire 
superstructure.  Particular  attention  slipuld  also  Ijc  given 
to  the  selection  and  assembly  of  the  best  material  obtainable. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
most  efficient  business  box  car  is  one  so  constructed  and 
assembled  that  it  will  afford  a  maximum  resistance  to  the 
development  of  chronic  conditions  arising  from  general  and 
not  maximum  service  stress.  Such  a  car.  reasonably  main- 
tained, will  have  the  physical  strength  to  take  care  of  rea- 
sonable maximum  stresses  and  at  the  same  time  represent  a 
minimum  first  cost  and  up-keep,  and  lie  commercially 
efficient. 

Discussion 

In  the  discussion  the  necessity  for  a  greater  side  clear- 
ance for  couplers  to  facilitate  coupling  on  curves  and  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  stresses  on  striking  castings  was 
brought  out.  Several  members  spoke  on  side  bearing  loca- 
tion and  clearance  and  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  is 
little  agreement  regarding  the  mo.st  desirable  practice.  In 
discussing  the  efficiency  of  diagonal  bracing,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers told  of  some  50-ft.  steel  automobile  cars  which  were 
diagonally  braced  and  figured  in  numerous  derailments  on 
curves.  The  side  licaring  location  and  clearance  were 
changed  hut  the  trouble  was  not  overcome  until  the  diagonal 
bracing  was  removed.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  extra 
weight  is  often  necessary  in  cars  as  it  reduces  maintenance. 
Since  corrosion  weakens  the  cars  the  parts  must  be  designed 


with  excess  strength.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  cost  gf 
maintenance  of  freight  cars  varies  widely  with  the  character 
of  the  service,  the  amount  of  switching  and  the  topography- 
of  the  road  on  which  they  are  operated. 


POOLING  THE   FACILITIES  OF  THE    EASTERN 
RAILROADS 

The  eastern  railroads'  car  pool,  authorized  on  Dtxcraber 
5  by  the  General  Operating  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
roads, with  F.  G.  Minnick  as  chairman  with  office  at  Pitts- 
burgh, has  issued  General  Order  No.  1  containing  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  pool.  The  purpose  is  to  pool  all  railroad 
coal-carr}-ing  car.s  upon  the  railroads  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  to  the  end  that  maximum  effi- 
ciency may  obtain  in  the  handling  of  coal  car  equipment, 
and  the  various  railroads  have  been  asked  to  instruct  their 
transportation  officers  to  give  their  full  support  and  earnest 
co-o|jeration  in  carr\ing  out  the  work. 

The  organization  consists  of  the  manager  and  office  and 
field  assistants  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Oftcrat- 
ing  Committee.  The  expenses  are  to  be  apportioned  in  ac- 
cordance with  direction  of  the  committee.  The  cars  subject 
to  the  jx)ol  regulations  include  all  open  top  cars  owned  or 
otherwise  controlled  by  the  eastern  railroads  or  private  cars 
at  home  on  such  railroads,  if  authority  i-  secured  to  include 
them,  exce|)t  flat  cars  and  coke  cars  and  a.-^signed  coke  cars. 
The  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  cars  is  to  be  the  current 
situation  rejjre.sented  by  the  percentage  of  cars  furnished  or 
available  to  cars  ordered  and  actual  requirements  for  the 
transjwrtation  of  designated  comnuKiities,  providi-d  the  num- 
ber of  pooled  cars  on  each  meml)er  line  currently  is  equal 
to  the  average  number  of  cars  now  controlled  by  the  pool  that 
were  on  each  principal  line  daily  during  the  period  of  90 
days  immediately  prior  to  Deceml)er  1.  1917:  further  pro- 
vided that  such  percentage  does  not  exceed  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  each  member.  Cars  which  lielong  to  a  non- 
member  line  consigned  to  a  particular  mine  for  loading  rail- 
road fuel  coal  are  not  to  be  counted  in  the  daily  report  of 
cars  furnished  or  availal)le  and  the  mine  rating  must  be  rc- 
ducctl  accordingly.  Daily  telegraphic  reports  are  to  be  fur- 
nished by  each  member  line  to  the  manager  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  the  numi)er  of  cars  required  for  the  loading  of  coal, 
limestone,  ore,  iron  and  steel,  and  mi.siellaneous  loading, 
also  the  nunilaer  and  percentage  of  cars  furnished  or  avail- 
able for  each  of  these  commodities.  A  weekly  report  is  al.so 
to  be  fumishetl  on  fonii  C  S  1 1  and  a  monthly  location  state- 
ment, .showing  all  equipment  on  line  by  classes.  The  man- 
ager will  maintain  a  permanent  record  of  daily  telegraphic 
reports. 

The  regulations  provide:  Self-clearing  steel  hopi>cr  cars 
and  single,  double  or  triple  hopper  bottom  steel  or  wood 
gondola  cars  originally  built  and  intended  for  the  handling 
of  coal  and  limestone  or  other  similar  products  must  not  Ik- 
utilized  for  the  handling  of  shipments  or  iron  or  steel  or 
other  similar  products  except  that  they  may  be  loaded  in  the 
direction  of  coal  mines,  limestone  quarries  or  ore  docks  in 
order  to  avoid  empty  mileage.  Gondola  car^  having  flat  or 
drop  bottoms,  tight  or  drop  ends,  measuring  .>6  ft.  to  46  ft. 
in  length,  whidi  were  originally  built  for  the  handling  of 
iron  and  sti-el,  must  not  Ik.-  placed  at  coiil  mines  for  coal 
loading  except  when  the  lading  will  1k^  destined  to  points  in 
iron  and  steel  producing  territor>-  in  order  to  avoid  empty 
mileage.  Pooled  equipment  must,  as  far  as  practicable.  l>c 
placed  for  IcKiding  to  destinations  on  railroads  which  are 
members  of  the  pool  to  die  end  that  such  equipment  may  lie. 
as  far  as  possible,  governed  by  pool  regulations. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  to 
issue  such  instructions  and  enforce  their  provisions  to  rail- 
roads coming  under  their  jurisdiction  who  are  not  members 
of  the  pool  as  will   insure  the  immediate  return,  loaded  or 
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empty,  as  soon  as  released  from  the  original  load,  to  rail- 
roads who  are  members  of  the  pool,  of  all  pool  equipment 
loaded  to  points  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pool. 

Railroads  must  equalize  the  interchange  of  pooled  equip- 
ment currently.  When  the  equalizing  of  pooled  equipment 
is  not  accomplished  by  memljer.s  of  the  jxjoI  it  must  be  ad- 
Justed  by  the  manager  at  suitable  periods.  The  manager  is 
to  order  the  apportionment  of  cars  among  member  lines  based 
upon  the  situation  as  indicated  by  reports  and  records  of  cars 
required  and  cars  available.  The  distribution  of  equipment 
by  the  manager  among  member  railroads  must  be  accom- 
])lished  with  a  minimum  empty  movement  of  cars  in  all 
cases. 

The  pool  is  effective  as  of  December  5,  1917,  and  will  con- 
tinue during  the  period  in  which  extraordinary  operating 
and  traffic  conditions  obtain  on  account  of  the  war. 

Under  date  of  December  17,  the  general  operating  com- 
mittee issued  a  circular  urging  all  roads,  in  order  to  assist 
in  making  the  car  pool  immediately  effective  and  to  relieve 
the  manager  during  the  period  of  its  installation  as  much 
as  possible  until  the  organization  and  working  machinery 
can  be  perfected,  to  demonstrate  co-operation  by  individually 
carrying  out  the  regulation  regarding  the  equalization  of  the 
interchange  of  pooled  equipment  currently  with  their  con- 
nections, and  also,  so  far  as  possil)le,  to  keep  cars  on  the 
home  road.  It  was  stated  that  there  are  numerous  inter- 
change conditions  where  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
cars  can  be  sent  back  to  the  home  road  with  no  material  in- 
crease in  switching  and  thereby  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
owners,  not  only  facilitating  the  distribution,  but  assisting 
in  their  maintenance.  It  was  felt  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
can  be  formulated  to  cover  this  point  and  the  co-operative 
spirit  of  roads  concerned  is  therefore  relied  upon. 

The  sub-committee  on  military  transportation  accounting 
of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  has  created  an  accounting  or- 
ganization to  confer  and  co-operate  witli  the  General  Operat- 
ing Committee  in  respect  to  all  matters  in  which  the  revenues 
of  the  railroads  are  involved.  The  organization  consists  of 
an  accountant,  J.  E.  Merion,  assistant  comptroller  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  and  field  ac- 
countants appointed  by  him  to  be  stationed  at  the  head- 
quarters of,  and  to  co-operate  with,  the  chairmen  of  the  sev- 
eral sub-committees  of  the  general  committee,  together  with 
field  accountants  appointed  at  or  transferred  to  tenninals 
which  may  be  used  in  common  by  two  or  more  railroads,  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  General  Operating  Committee ,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  and  aiding  in  the  keeping  of  proper 
records  of  the  use  of  such  terminals.  The  accountant  is  a 
representative  of  the  sub-committee  on  accounting,  to  which 
he  will  report.  He  will  also,  however,  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  operating  committee  to  the  end  that  maximum  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  through  practical  co-operation.  The 
accounting  committee  assumed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
traffic  will  move  via  its  way-billed  route  and  that  it  will  be 
only  necessar}'  to  provide  machinery  to  take  care  of  freight 
diverted.  Its  conclusion  was  that  this  could  be  best  done  by 
the  use  of  rubber  stamps  properly  worded,  the  impress  of 
which  is  to  be  placed  upon  each  way-bill  at  each  junction  or 
interchange  point  at  and  through  which  diverted  freight 
moves.  The  stamps  are  to  be  applied  In'  the  agent  or  other 
representative  of  the  railroad  first  receiving  the  freight  from 
its  way-billed  route  and  by  the  agent  or  other  representative 
at  each  succeeding  junction  or  interchange  point  in  the  di- 
verted route.  The  stamp  thus  indicates  the  route  traveled 
by  diverted  freight  and  forms  a  guide  in  the  apportionment  of 
revenues  by  the  accounting  office  of  the  destination  railroad. 

As  to  common  use  of  tenninals,  it  was  assumed  that  such 
use  would  be  under  varying  conditions,  including  in  some 
cases  only  fixed  facilities  and  in  other  cases  both  power  and 
facilities.  Mr.  Merion  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  com- 
mittee on  this  question  and  to  produce  suggestions  for  each 
condition  as  it  arises. 


As  to  detours,  it  is  the  understanding  that  compensation 
for  ordinary  detouring  will  be  settled  for  under  the  rates  and 
rules  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  but  there  may  be 
extraordinary  detours,  the  compensation  for  which  will  have 
to  be  sj)ecifically  arranged. 

Mr.  Merion  has  issued  a  circular  giving  instructions  as  to 
the  accounting  methods  to  be  followed  in  connection  with 
diverted  freight,  to  the  end  that  accounting  officers  of  desti- 
nation lines  may  apportion  the  revenue  to  the  line  performing 
the  service.  These  regulations  provide  in  detail  for  the  use 
of  the  diverted  freight  stamp  referred  to. 

The  General  Operating  Committee  has  also  issued  a  cir- 
cular on  the  same  subject,  ordering  that  a  revenue  way-ljill 
must  accompany  each  and  every  car  of  freight  diverted  from 
its  way-bill  route.  In  event  of  accident  or  any  unforeseen 
emergency,  if  a  car  diverted  from  its  way-bill  route  should 
be  delivered  at  point  of  interchange  on  a  card  way-bill  the 
delivering  road  is  instructed  to  issue  therefor  an  astray 
freight  way-bill  under  which  the  car  will  be  delivered  to  the 
diverted  railroad  and  travel  to  its  final  destination  in  lieu 
of  a  card  way-bill.  General  instructions  are  also  given  for 
the  use  of  the  rubber  stamps. 

C.  R.  Gray,  president  of  the  Western  Maryland,  has  been 
elected  vice-chairman  of  the  General  Operating  Committee  to 
act  for  the  chairman  in  his  absence.  Albert  S.  Ingalls,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  New  York  Central,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  succeed  P.  E.  Crowley.  J.  J. 
Bemet,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Cleveland  sub-committee,  vice  A.  S.  Ingalls.  R.  E.  McCarty. 
resident  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  has 
been  appointed  chainnan  of  the  Pittsburgh  sub-committee, 
succeeding  D.  F.  Crawford. 

On  December  18  the  General  Operating  Committee  issued 
a  modification  of  its  embargoes  on  carload  freight  within  the 
Pittsijurgh  switching  limits  to  permit  the  movement  of  fuel, 
oil  and  tank  cars  from  refineries  located  within  the  switch- 
ing limits  directly  to  points  of  consumption  within  the  same 
district. 

Having  been  informed  of  the  organization  of  the  Coal 
Shippers"  Tenninal  Pool  Association,  for  the  expeditious 
handling  and  distribution  of  coal  at  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Akron,  Columbus,  Detroit,  Canton  and  Youngstown  and 
other  points  to  be  detennined  later,  the  General  Operating 
Committee  has  recjuested  the  various  railroads  to  co-operate 
heartily  and  thoroughly  with  the  organization.  Primary 
pools  are  to  be  put  in  operation  as  quickly  as  pwssible  at 
scales  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  switching  and  relieving 
intermediate  terminals. 

Some  of  the  sub-committees  of  the  General  Operating 
Committee  have  found  it  advantageous  for  railroads  in  their 
territories  to  exchange  locally  repair  parts  and  materials  for 
repair  of  foreign  railroad  cars,  the  railroad  having  such  cars 
for  repair  requisitioning  and  securing  necessary-  repair  parts 
for  adjacent  or  connecting  lines  on  which  a  surplus  of  such 
material  exists.  The  committee  has  issued  a  circular  ex- 
pressing its  desire  that  this  practice  be  carried  out  wherever 
possible  or  expedient  to  do  so. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  for  the  lease  from  the  government  of  100  U.  S.  A. 
locomotives,  ordered  by  the  War  Department  for  ser\-ice  in 
France,  to  eastern  railroads  in  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  reduce  congestion.  It  was  noted  in  last 
week's  is.sue  that  30  of  these  locomotives  built  by  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  \\'orks  had  been  delivered  to  four  eastern 
lines.  Effort  is  iieing  made  to  obtain  pennission  to  lease  50 
more.  It  is  probalsle  that  some  of  the  locomotives  on  order 
for  the  Russian  government  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  use  of 
American  roads.  Although  no  definite  announcement  has 
yet  been  made,  it  is  understood  that  further  shipments  of 
railway  supplies  to  Russia  have  been  held  up  on  account  of 
the  political  situation  in  that  country. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety 

Decrease  in    Defective   Cars   Found ;   Suggestions   for 
Improvement  Resulting  from    Accident  Investigations 

HW.   BELNAP,  chief  of  tile  Bureuu  of  Safety  of  the  used  and  o|M?ratcd,  and  tliis,  no  doubt,  accounts  in  part  for 

Interstate     Commerce     Commission,     lias    submitted  laxity  in  maintenance. 

•  his   annual    report   to  the  commission,   presenting   a  The  standini;  tests  of  air  brakes  provide  the  only  adequate 

scries  of  statistical  tables  showing  the  results  of  the  inspection  means  of  ascertaining  the  true  condition  of  braking  power 

of  safety  appliances  on  railroad  equipment  for  the  fiscal  year  and  as  an  element  of  safety  is  of  inestimajjle  value.     It  is 

ended  June  30,  1917,  and  also  a  review  of  the  year's  work.  encouraging  to  note  that  an  increasing  number  of  vards  ate 

An  abstract  of  the  report  follows:  being  equipped  with  compressors  and  air  lines  for  the  testing; 

Table  No.  1  shows  the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  in-  of  air-brake  equipment,  thus  cnajjling  j.roper  adjustments  and 

spccted,  the  number  found  defective,  the  percentage  defective,  repairs  to  be  made.     However,  there  are  too  manv  terminals 

the  numlser  of  defects,  number  per  thousand  cars,  etc.  and  yards  where  the  only  air-brake  tests  made  consist  mereh 

laljle  No.  2  presents  the  number  of  defects  reported  for  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  tiie  air  is  working  throughout 

each  of  the  16  classifications  on  individual  railroads  on  which  the  train  line.     Such  tests  are  inadequate,  for  the  reason  that 

500  or  more  cars  were  inspected.     Table  No.  .S  is  a  report  of  the  efficiency  of  individual  brakes  can  not  thus  \>c  determined. 

terminal  or  .standing  tests  of  power  brakes.  A  system  of  careful  inspection  and  tests  at  terminals  bv  e.\- 

Table  No.   4   contains  statistical  summaries  for  the  past  perienced  and  competent  inspectors  is  therefore  urged  as  a 

five  years  with  comparisons  of  the  condition  of  safety  appli-  means  of  insuring  adequate  braking  power  on  all  trains. 

ance  maintenance  on  the  part  of  certain  representative  rail-  Table  No.  .i  presents  the  condition  of  air-brake  equipment 

roads.     The  results  of  ins]5ections  of  the  years  ended  June  30,  in  its  most  favorable  aspect  for  liie  carriers,  as  it  indicates 

1914,  I'M  5,  1916,  and  I'M?  are  shown  as  follows:  the  final  result  of  inspections  by  our  in.s|x.'ctors  accompanied 

1914         1915         1916          1917  by  the  carriers'  inspectors.     In  such  inspections,  in  many  in- 

Krcight  cnrs  ..;s|,cctc.i 790  8.'2    1,000.210    908,566    1.100.104  Stances,  the  first  te.st  develops  that  not  evcn  the  minimum  of 

I'er   cent    defective 5.79               4.7/            3.72               3.64  „-                             r     i        i        i                                   •               i                            i- 

Passenger  cars  inspecteil 26.746        33,427      27,220        29,456  O.I   per  Cent  ol   the  brakes  are  Operative.  whercu|K)n  adjust- 

Locon7o'iiv«^inspeVte;^^                        32.'76'!        38784     3i.'72i        37.199  "'™t-*  ^"^  farther  tesls  are  made  before  the  train  leaves  the 

Per  cent    iefective 4.98           4.06        3.66           2.69  terminal.     The  figures  represent  the  condition  di.sclosed  bv 

Number  of  defects  per  l.noo  inspected     67.48            57.23         45.56            41.16  ^,       ^       i    ,     .      .u   V  •       .u              i-.-           r   ,1       I       i             i.         .u 

the  final  test;  that  is.  the  condition  of  the  brakes  when  the 

A  marked  decrea.se  is  shown  in  the  percentage  of  defects  ^rain  departed.     These  ca.ses  are  not  rare  or  isolated,  and 

found  ill  e(]ui|)ment  inspected  during  the  year,  the  percentage  the  verv  fact  that  when  the  commission's  insjxx-tors  conduct 

of  defective  freight  cars,  passenger  cars,  and  locomotives  all  terminal  tests  it  is  frcquentlv  found  necessar\-  to  make  repairs 

having  reached  the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of  safety-appli-  |j^,f(,re  even  the  minimum  f.ercentage  of  oiM.-rative  brakes  re- 

ance  insijection.     It  is  significant  that  this  decrea.se  has  been  fmir^.d  )„.  Jaw  is  available  in  trains  di.sclases  not  onlv  the  need 

attained  by  the  carriers  during  a  period  not  only  of  the  great-  of  ij^^tter  maintenance  of  air-brake  ecjuipment  but  also  the 

est  increase  in  volume  of  traffic  ever  handled  by  the  railroads  absolute  necessity   for  terminal   tests  and   greater  care  and 

but  al.'-o  marked  b\-  a  scarcitv  of  labor  and  an  inadequate  thoroughness  in  making  them. 

su|i])ly  ol  cars.  During  the  past  fiscal  vear  our  inspectors  not  only  insixftcd 

At  a  hearing  on  March  13,  I')l  7,  it  was  shown  that  296,033  ^  greater  numlier  of  cars  and  engines  liut  in  addition  thev 

cars  were  not  fully  equipped  in  conformity  to  the  prescribed  investigated   80   accidents   and   conducted   numerous   siKvia'l 

standards  of  January   1,   1917.      It  also  appeared  that  the  investigations  respecting  car  shortage,  and  assistwHn  a  num- 

carriers  were  confronted   with  practical  difficulties,  such  as  \^„  ^f  tc.st.s  of  appliances  relating  to  safety  in  railway  oi)era- 

car  shortage,  insufficient  labor,  inability  to  obtain  new  equip-  tion.     In  their  numerous  activities  they  have  shown' ma rki-d 

ment,  and  congested  traftic  conditions.     Upon  consideration  abilitv  and  fidelilv  to  dutv. 

the  commission  on  .April  12,  1917,  granted  a  further  extension  '                            we 

.     •  1 .         .1     r         II,    ,n,'-      -.1  •       11.             1  Hoiks  OF  Service 
ol  eight  months  from  July  1,  191/,  withm  which  to  compl>' 

with  |)aragraplis  (/;).  (<  ).  ('')■  ''"d  (/)  of  the  order  of  Marcii  During  the  year  ended  June  30.  1917.  hours-of-service  re- 

l,i,  mil.  ports  were  filed  by  I.IS'J  roads.     Of  the  roads  that  rendered 

Thus  the  order  will  become  effective  March  1,  191S,  and  reports.   443    reported   a   total   of    135.513    instanci-s   of  all 

the  caml)ined  efforts  of  all  carriers  should  be  directed  to  the  classes  of  excess  service,  an  increase  of  37.201  as  compared 

e(|ui|)ment  of  cars  on  each  of  their  lines  of  road  regardles-;  with  the  previous  year.     The  remaining  746  roads  filed  re- 

of  ownershij),   the  owning   carrier  to  be  billed   for  the  ex-  ports  showing  that  no  excess  service  was  [xTfonned  by  their 

pense.  employees. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  number  of  defects  per  1,000  Of  the  135.513  instances  of  e.xce.ss  scr\-ice  reiK)rte<l.  102.401 
cars  inspected,  respecting  the  visible  parts  of  air  brakes,  were  employees  remaining  on  duty  longer  than  1<>  consecutive 
This  luimbcr  of  defects— 19.01— is  out  of  proportion  to  the  hours.  3.432  were  employees  continueil  on  duty  after  having 
number  of  defects  to  other  safety  appliances,  in  fact,  46  per  been  on  duty  lt>  hours  in  the  aggregate  in  a  24-hour  period; 
cent  of  all  safet) -appliance  defects  reported  are  due  to  defec-  723  were  employees  who,  having  l)een  on  duty  16  consecu- 
tive air  brakes.  Thus  a  situation  obtains  which  can  not  be  live  hours,  were  returned  to  duty  with  less  than  10  consecu- 
too  stronglv  condemned.  The  maintenance  of  the  air  brake  tive  hours  off  duty;  184  were  em()loyees  who.  having  U-cn 
to  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  is  a  consummation  to  be  on  duty  longer  than  16  hours  in  the  aggregate  in  a  24-hour 
striven  for  by  all  carriers  regardless  of  whether  the  grades  period,  were  returned  to  duty  with  less  than  S  consecutive 
on  a  particular  line  of  road  demand  such  efficiency  in  the  hours  oft"  duly;  25.^20  were  employees  at  continuously  op- 
ordinary  movement  of  trains.  Level  roads  should  maintain  crated  offices  remaining  on  duty  longer  than  9  hours,  and 
their  air-brake  eijuipmenl  to  the  same  degree  as  those  having  3.453  were  employees  at  offices  operated  only  during  the 
steep  mountain  grades.  The  impression  is  too  prevalent  that  daytime,  who  remainetl  on  duty  longer  than  13  hours. 
the  order  of  the  commission  of  June  6.  1910.  is  complied  with  The  causes  of  instances  in  which  train  service  employees 
■when  85  per  cent  of  the  cars  in  a  train  have  their  power  brakes  remained  on  duty  longer  than  16  consecutive  hours  gn  roads 
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reporting  more  than  25  instances  of  excess  service,  for  the 
past  five  fiscal  years,  have  been  arranged  in  the  following 
table  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Causes  1913  1914  1915  1916  1917 

Collisions     9,910  5,099  1,703  3,414  3,421 

Derailments     88,317  53,481  25,209  25,013  30,395 

Track    defects    and    obstructions 10,620  5,712  2,567  4,696  3,982 

Landslides,   high   water,    fire 17,985  2,852  2,407  2,983  3,064 

Adverse    weather   conditions 6,243  15,155  2,929  9,532  10.616 

Congestion    of    traffic...... 13,812  3,992  1,059  1,769  16,250 

Station     work,     waiting     for     orders 

and    meeting   trains 8,279  4,353  2,256  2,822  5,057 

Coupler  and   drawbar   defects 33,360  10,252  5,117  5,113  6,292 

Miscellaneous   car    de'ects 17,753  10.914  7,509  9,386  10,246 

Hot   boxes    3,869  895  296  232  491 

Air    troubles    5,834  1,476  884  1,054  854 

Taking  or   running    for   water 2,953  1,085  608  466  1.016 

Cleaning    fires    519  138  40  45  181 

Low   steam: 

Poor    coal     485  269  95  30  671 

Bad    water    423  105  49  46  28 

Leaking    5,585  1.818  882  607  656 

Miscellaneous  locomotive  mechanical 

defects     15,507  6,810  3,779  3,616  4,738 

Wire   troubles    2,072  689  119  168  206 

Sickness,   death,   personal  iniury 923  381  156  131  173 

Miscellaneous     '. 16,883  5,879  1,709  1,932  2,905 

Total     261,332  131,332     59,373     73,055  101,242 

The  foregoing  table  shows  an  increase  of  28,187  instances 
in  which  employees  remained  on  dut)'  longer  than  16  con- 
secutive hours  over  the  number  reported  for  the  preceding 
year.  More  than  SO  per  cent  of  this  increase  is  chargeable 
to  one  road.  The  enormous  increase  in  business  incident  to 
the  extraordinary  demands  upon  the  carriers  led  to  congestion 
of  traffic  and  to  this  cause  alone  one  road  attributed  12,032 
more  instances  of  excess  service  than  were  reported  by  it  for 
the  previous  year.  In  addition  to  the  figures  shown  under 
the  heading  "congestion  of  traffic,"  the  increased  number  of 
instances  of  excess  service  shown  under  "derailments"  and 
."station  work,  waiting  for  orders,  and  meeting  trains"  were 
undoubtedly  largely  attributable  to  the  business  increase  oi 
the  carriers.  Comparing  these  three  classifications  for  1917 
and  1916  there  was  an  increase  of  22,098  cases  of  excess 
service  of  employees  engaged  in  train  service  in  1917  caused 
by  increased  business,  or  more  than  78  per  cent  of  the  total 
increase  shown  by  the  table. 

A  very  gratifying  decrease  has  been  noted  in  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  employees  were  compelled  to  return  to 
duty  without  having  had  the  required  statutory  periods  off 
duty. 

The  number  of  instances  in  which  telegraphers  remained 
on  duty  longer  than  the  periods  permitted  by  law  increased 
more  than  57  per  cent,  probably  due  largely  to  the  increased 
business  which  is  reflected  in  congestion  of  traffic,  and  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  carriers  in  securing  and  keep- 
ing competent  employees. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  order  to  remove  the  diversity  of  court 
opinion.  Congress  should  enact  legislation  that  will  make 
certain  the  intent  of  the  law  regarding  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  service,  of  the  period  within  which  such  service  may 
be  permitted,  and  of  the  circumstances,  if  any,  under  which 
an  employee  may  lawfully  be  released  in  such  manner  as  to 
extend  his  period  of  duty  beyond  the  16-hour  limit  prescribed 
by  law. 

Mkdals  of  Honor 

The  investigation  of  applications  for  medals  of  honor  under 
the  act  of  February  23,  1905,  has  been  continued,  and  two 
such  medals  have  been  awarded  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
The  act  autliorizes  the  President  to  bestow  bronze  medals  of 
honor  upon  persons  who  by  extreme  daring  endanger  their 
own  lives  in  saving,  or  endeavoring  to  save,  lives  from  any 
wreck,  disaster,  or  grave  accident,  or  in  preventing,  or  endeav- 
oring to  prevent,  such  wreck,  disaster,  or  grave  accident  upon 
any  railroad  within  the  United  States  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  Since  the  passage  of  this  act,  31  applications  for 
medals  have  been  filed,  22  of  which  have  been  approved  and 
medals  awarded,  and  9  have  been  denied. 


IXVESTIGATIOX   OF   ACCIDENTS 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  this  bureau  investi- 
gated SO  train  accidents,  comprising  54  collisions  and  26 
derailments;  174  persons  killed  and  827  persons  injured. 
Twenty-one  of  the  collisions  occurred  on  block-signaled  lines, 
11  being  on  lines  where  automatic  block  signals  were  in  use 
and  10  on  lines  using  some  form  of  manual  block  system. 
Thirty-three  of  the  collisions  occurred  on  lines  where  the 
train  order  and  time  interval  system  of  train  operation  was 
in  force.  Eight  of  the  11  collisions  which  occurred  in  auto- 
matic block  signal  territory  were  due  to  the  failure  of  engine- 
men  to  obey  signal  indications.  In  these  eight  collisions  30 
persons  were  killed  and  77  were  injured. 

Disobedience  of  signal  indications  on  block-signaled  rail- 
roads presents  one  of  the  most  serious  problems.  Some  of 
the  most  disastrous  accidents  are  due  to  this  cause  and  occur 
on  roads  equipped  with  modern  systems  of  automatic  block 
signals  where  trains  are  operated  by  trusted  employees  of 
long  experience.  The  investigation  of  probably  the  most 
serious  accident  which  occurred  during  the  past  year  disclosed 
that  the  signal  system  in  use  was  of  comparatively  recent 
installation  and  represented  the  highest  development  of  auto- 
matic block  signaling  practice.  The  apparatus  was  sur- 
rounded with  all  safeguards  necessary  to  insure  its  proper 
operation,  and  thorough  inspection  and  tests  of  the  signals  at 
the  point  of  accident  demonstrated  that  they  were  in  normal, 
operative  condition.  However,  a  collision,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  20  persons  and  the  injury  of  5  persons,  was  caused 
primarily  b}-  the  failure  of  an  experienced  and  competent 
engineman  properh-  to  observe  and  to  obey  block-signal  indi- 
cations partially  obscured  by  a  dense  fog.  In  a  very  large 
percentage  of  accidents  due  to  this  cause  which  have  been 
investigated,  a  contributing  factor  has  been  dense  fog  or 
stormy  weather.  In  previous  reports  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  practice  of  permitting  fast  trains  to  run  at  normal 
speed  under  such  conditions  constitutes  a  grave  menace  to  the 
traveling  public,  and  it  has  been  recommended  that  during 
foggy  or  stormy  weather,  when  signal  indications  can  be  seen 
but  a  short  distance,  unless  some  form  of  automatic  train 
control  svstem  is  used,  positive  and  definite  instructions  should 
be  given  prohibiting  the  running  of  trains  at  high  speed. 

Of  the  10  collisions  investigated  which  occurred  in  non- 
automatic  block-signal  territory,  4  were  due  primarily  to  the 
failure  of  enginemen  to  have  their  trains  under  proper  con- 
trol when  approaching  meeting  points  or  in  yards,  1  was 
caused  by  failure  of  a  train  crew  to  obey  an  order  fixing  a 
meeting  point,  1  was  caused  by  failure  to  protect  by  flag 
and  another  by  the  failure  of  a  flagman  to  close  a  passing 
track  switch,  1  was  caused  by  failure  of  an  engineman 
properly  to  manipulate  the  brakes  for  the  control  of  a  train 
(in  a  mountain  grade,  1  was  due  to  the  failure  of  an  engine- 
man  to  obey  a  stop  indication  of  a  dwarf  signal,  and  1  was 
due  to  cars  fouling  the  main  track. 

The  investigation  of  the  collisions  noted  which  occurred 
in  non-automatic  block-signal  territory  indicated  that  in  cer- 
tain instances  little  if  any  additional  protection,  as  com- 
pared with  the  train-order  and  time-interval  system,  was 
afforded  under  the  methods  of  operation  employed.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  report  for  last  year,  on  certain  roads  where 
the  manual  block  system  is  used  the  investigation  of  acci- 
dents has  disclosed  that  the  benefits  of  the  block  system  have 
been  practically  nullified  by  inexcusably  bad  operating  prac- 
tices, and  even  the  most  common  and  essential  safeguards 
provided  for  the  operation  of  trains  have  been  disregarded. 
Nearly  all  of  these  accidents  could  have  been  averted  by 
proper  observance  of  the  rules  which  were  in  effect.  More 
than  half  of  the  collisions  investigated  during  the  past  year 
occurred  on  lines  operated  by  the  train-order  and  time-in- 
terval s)steni.  and  man\-  of  them  were  rendered  possible  by 
the  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  method  of  operation  employed. 
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In  some  of  these  cases  inadequate  operating  rules  were 
found,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  found  that  practices 
were  being  followed  which  had  grown  up  in  the  service,  but 
which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  rules.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances the  employees  involved  failed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  and  safeguards  for  governing  and  protecting 
train  movements  provided  for  in  the  rules  and  resorted  to 
metli(xls  and  practices  which  could  not  in  any  manner  be 
warranted  or  justified.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  primary 
cause  of  each  of  the  accidents  investigated  which  occurred 
on  lines  operated  ijy  this  method  was  the  failure  6i  one  or 
more  employees  properly  to  perform  some  part  of  their 
duties;  or,  in  other  words,  a  so-called  man  failure.  Many 
of  these  accidents  could  have  been  prevented  Ly  a  proper 
application  of  block-signal  principles.  In  comparison  with 
tlie  train-order  and  time-interval  system,  the  block-signal 
system  affords  not  only  fewer  opportunities  for  men  to  make 
mistakes  likely  to  result  in  disaster,  but  it  provides  means 
for  checking  up  and  detecting  such  errors  as  do  occur.  It 
is  true  that  accidents  happen  on  lines  operated  by  the  block 
system,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  general  the 
lines  carrying  the  densest  and  fastest  traffic  are  operated  by 
the  block  system,  while  the  train-order  and  time-interval 
system  is  employed  on  lines  of  lighter  and  thinner  traffic. 
Il  can  not  be  que-stioned  that  there  would  be  a  very  marked 
increa.se  in  accidents  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  operate  the 
block-signaled  lines  by  the  train-order  and  time-interval 
system;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  adoption  of  the 
l)lock  system,  together  with  adequate  rules  and  proper  operat- 
ing practices,  on  lines  now  operated  by  the  train-order  and 
time-interval  system,  would  avert  numerous  accidents  on 
those  lines.  Since  1903  it  has  been  repeatedly  recommended 
that  railroad  companies  be  required  by  law  to  adopt  the 
l)lock  system  on  lines  not  already  so  operated,  and  it  is  again 
urged  as  one  of  the  most  important  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  railroad  accidents  that  the  use  of  the  block  system 
be  made  compulsory. 

In  previous  reports  the  Commission  has  recommended 
legislation  requiring  the  standardization  of  operating  rules. 
It  is  obviously  essential  to  the  safety  of  train  operation  that 
rules  be  explicit  and  uniform,  capaiile  of  being  easily  under- 
stood and  applied,  and  not  liable  to  be  misinterpreted.  Such 
standardization  of  rules  can  be  accomplished  only  jjy  Fed- 
eral legislation.  Cases  have  frequently  been  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  of  accidents  where  employees 
!n  responsible  positions  had  not  been  properly  instructed  or 
examined  on  the  rules:  and  any  legislation-  which  may  be 
enacted  upon  this  subject  should  provide  for  proper  super- 
vision to  insure  tiiat  railroad  employees  are  properly  in- 
structed and  examined,  as  well  as  tliat  the  rules  are  properly 
enforced  and  obeyed. 

The  commission's  accident  bulletin  containing  statistics 
for  the  calendar  >ear  1916  shows  that  during  that  year  tliere 
were  on  steam  railways  5,737  collisions  and  8,253  derail- 
ments, the  total  number  of  both  collisions  and  derailments 
having  increased  Init  continuing  in  approximately  the  same 
])Loportion  as  compared  with  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years. 
Approximately  83  per  cent  of  the  derailments  which  occurred 
durina;  the  calendar  year  1916  were  due  to  two  causes,  4,185 
lioing  attriliuted  to  defects  of  equipment  and  1,664  being 
caused  by  defects  of  roadway.  Twelve  of  the  derailments 
investigated  during  the  past  fiscal  year  were  caused  by  de- 
fective condition  of  trdck  and  track  equipment.    . 

Speed  was  a  direct  cause  or  a  contributing  factor  in  9  of 
the  26  derailments  investigated,  2  of  them  being  due  to  ex- 
cessive speed  on  sharp  curves,  1  l)eing  due  to  a  locomotive 
running  iiackward  at  excessive  speed  over  uneven  track,  an- 
other being  cau.sed  by  excessive  speed  with  one  side  of  loco- 
motive disconnected,  and  another  probably  being  caused  by 
freight  cars  being  rua  nt.  excessive  speed.     ■-.•,• 

^^"hile  defective  equipment  is  apparently  the  most  common 


and  prolific  cause  of  derailments,  it  is  manifest  that  the  most 
favorable  result  that  can  be  attained  by  even  the  most  rigid 
and  thorough  inspections  which  it  is  practicable  to  make  is 
merely  a  reduction  in  some  degree  of  the  accidents  due  to 
this  cause,  for  the  reason  that  a  derailment  may  occur  at  the 
time  the  equipment  becomes  defective.  But  it  is  believed  that 
the  cases  in  which  the  track  or  roadway  becomes  defective 
under  a  passing  train  and  precipitates  a  derailment  imme- 
diately form  a  verj'  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
derailments  due  to  defects  of  roadway.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  in  former  reports,  existing  federal  law  does  not  give  the 
commission  any  supervision  or  jurisdiction  over  the  condi- 
tion of  railroad  track,  and  the  commission  is  without  author- 
ity to  require  its  proper  maintenance,  although  in  many  cases 
disclosed  by  investigation  of  accidents  and  in  connection 
with  regular  inspection  work  performed  by  the  commission's 
inspectors  railroad  tracks  have  been  found  so  poorly  main- 
tained as  to  constitute  a  grave  menace  to  the  traveling  public. 
It  is  beyond  question  that  the  existing  condition  of  such 
tracks  is  responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  number  of 
accidents  due  to  defects  of  roadway.  These  matters  have 
been  pointed  out  in  previous  annual  reports,  and  in  various 
accident  reports  attention  has  been  called  specifically  to  cer- 
tain roads  and  localities  where  better  track  maintenance  was 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  requirements  of  safety.  It  is 
again  recommended  tiiat  the  commission  l>e  given  authority 
to  conduct  independent  investigations  with  respect  to  phys- 
ical conditions  and  operating  practices  on  railroads,  and  to 
require  the  improvement  or  correction  of  unsafe  conditions 
or  practices  wliicli  may  be  found  to  exist. 

Investigations  relative  to  failed  material  of  loth  track  and 
equipment  iiave  been  continued  during  the  past  year.  As 
was  stated  in  the  report  for  last  year,  there  are  some  acci- 
dents due  to  failure  of  materials  used  in  track  and  equip- 
ment which  may  be  prevented  by  more  careful  inspection, 
while  others  can  not  be  prevented  by  any  sort  of  insf>cction. 
as  the  defects  are  hidden  and  do  not  disclose  them.«elves  until 
tiie  material  has  failed.  Several  reports  have  l>een  issued 
during  the  past  year  containing  the  results  of  investigations 
of  failed  material. 

Invf.stic.\tion  of  Saff,ty  De\ice.s 

During  the  year  plans  of  94  devices  were  presented  for 
consideration;  111  devices  were  examined  and  opinions 
thereon  transmitted  to  the  proprietors.  Of  the  numl)cr  exam- 
ined, 99  were  so  impracticable  or  crude  that  they  were  con- 
sidered worthless:  2  possessed  meritorious  features,  but  as  a 
whole  required  further  development  liefore  being  entitled  to 
serious  consideration;  S  were  devices  which  were  not  in- 
tended primarily  to  promote  safety  and  which  would  not 
affect  the  safety  of  railway  operation  sufficiently  to  warrant 
further  consideration,  and  2  were  considered  to  possess  merit 
but  were  no  I)etter  than  similar  devices  now  in  use. 

Supplemental  tests  of  the  Wooding  train-control  system 
on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  near 
Newark,  N.  J.,  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report,  were 
conducted  during  the  months  of  January,  Fcbruar)',  March 
and  April,  1917.  The  device  liad  been  retlesigned  in  many 
respects  and  parts  of  the  apparatus  rebuilt  since  the  previ- 
ous tests  were  made.  .\  report  upon  this  system,  dated  May 
10,  1917,  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  commission. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1917,  the  operation  of  the 
Julian-Beggs  train-control  sj-stem, '  which,  as  stated  in  the 
last  annual  report,  was  installed  On  the  Queen  &  Crescent 
Route  near  Cincinnati,  was  obser\-ea  preparatory  to  conduct- 
ing oftlcial  tests.  It  was  found,  however,  th.if  under  the 
cold-weather  conditions  existing,  tlic  locomotive  equipped 
with  this  apparatus  was  too  small  to  haul  the  local  train  to 
which  it  was  assigned;  and  as  the  company  owning  this  de- 
vice was  not-  able  to  equip  a  larger  locomotive  and  conduct 
proper  preliminary  tests  of  the  apparatus  before  the  season 
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had  so  far  advanced  as  to  preclude  possibility  of  conducting 
the  proposed  official  tests  under  the  severe  weather  condi- 
tions of  winter  season,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  pro- 
posed tests  of  this  system  until  the  coming  winter  season. 

The  revision  of  the  automatic  train-control  system  of  the 
National  Safety  Appliance  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  annual  report,  was  not  completed  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  and  the  apparatus  had  not  been  developed 
sufficiently  to  require  further  inspection  or  trials. 

The  automatic  straight  air-brake  system  submitted  by  the 
Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company,  and  mentioned  in 
the  last  annual  reports  under  the  name  of  the  California 
Valve  &  Air  Brake  Company,  has  been  revised  as  a  result 
of  tests  made  by  this  bureau  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  in  November,  1915.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
by  the  proprietors  to  install  the  revised  apparatus  on  the 
Virginian  Railway  for  tests  under  the  direction  of  this  Bu- 
reau. 

The  annual  statistical  report  for  January  1,  1917,  cover- 
ing block-signal  and  train-order  mileage,  was  compiled  by 
this  bureau  and  published  by  the  commission.     As  shown  by 


this  tabulation,  the  total  length  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States  ojierated  by  the  block  system  on  January  1,  1917,  was 
98,407.9  miles,  of  which  32,954.6  miles  were  automatic  and 
65,45.5..-!  miles  were  nonautomatic.  Comparing  these  figures 
with  the  corresponding  record  contained  in  the  bulletin  of 
January  1,  1916,  there  was  an  increase  of  2,012.1  miles  of 
road  operated  by  the  automatic  block  s)'stem  and  a  decrease 
of  179.8  miles  of  road  operated  by  nonautomatic  block, 
.system.  The  tabulation  indicates  a  net  increase  during  the 
vear  in  mileage  of  road  operated  bv  the  block  svstem  of 
1,832.3  miles. 


Railroads  to  Assist  Aviatiors. — Among  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  aircraft  board,  to  be  followed  by  the  public 
in  its  treatment  of  army  aeroplanes  which  may  be  forced 
down  by  accident,  is  one  requesting  railroads  to  ask  all 
employees  to  keep  watch  for  aviators  landing  in  isolated 
regions  and  to  furnish  assistance.  .\1]  trains  or  steamships 
are  requested  to  stop  to  take  on  stranded  aviators  and  also- 
at  whatever  point  the  aviator  may  desire  to  leave  the  train 
or  l)oat. 
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Looking  Across  the  Richmond  Yard;  the  Imo  May  be  Seen 
at  the   Left  on  the  Dartmouth   Shore 


The    Wrecked    Intercolonial    Railroad    Station   in   Which    60 
Were  Killed  by  the  Falling  of  the  Roof 


Cofyright  by  htlc 


al  Film  Scivic,-,   hic. 

The  Halifax  Explosion  Did  Not  Leave  Much  of  the  Richmond  Railroad  Yards 
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THE  NEED  FOR  STORAGE  FACILITIES' 

By  Francis  Lee  Stuart 

Consulting  Engineer 

The  iirst  problem  of  the  United  States  government  in  the 
present  war  is  to  marshal  the  resources  of  the  country  to  pro- 
duce, distribute  and  use  such  military  su])plies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  win  the  war — and  its  second  problem  is  to  cany 
through  such  aims  with  the  least  possiijle  disruption  of 
economic  conditions  so  that  our  jjeople  may  have  recupera- 
tive power  to  meet  and  cope  with  the  more  serious  [jeriod  of 
readjustment  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

It  seems  logical  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the 
effort  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  be  effective  should  be 
so  ponderous  that  it  will  be  irresistible,  and  to  accomplish 
that  end  the  production  of  material  and  men  must  accord- 
ingly be  planned.  The  distribution  of  necessary  men  and 
supplies  must  depend  on  applied  simplicity  for  the  success 
of  its  large  continuous  movement.  The  use  of  men  and  ma- 
terials of  war  as  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned,  may  be 
left  to  the  field  of  operations. 

The  resources  of  the  countr)-  will  produce  the  needed  mili- 
tary supplies,  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely  essential  that 
such  supplies  should  be  so  distributed  that  they  will  finally 
be  under  actual  military  control  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  dependable  ([uantity  for  use  when  and  as  needed. 

With  the  above  essentials  in  mind,  the  'Terminal  Port 
Facilities  Committee  and  the  Storage  Committee  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  have  recommended  to  the  Depot  Board  of 
the  War  Department  that — 

(a)  Storage  areas  and  port  facilities  be  created  abroad  for 
holding  several  months"  supplies. 

(1))  Tliat  storage  areas  under  military  control  be  created 
at  .\tlantic  ports  to  hold  in  storage  several  months'  supplies, 
and  that  a  number  of  ports  be  used  instead  of  two  or  three. 

(c)  That  interior  storage  areas  be  provided  near  the  source 
of  ])roduction  for  the  collection  of  carload  or  train-load  ship- 
ments to  the  terminal  ports. 

In  operation,  as  the  storage  reserve  abroad  is  drawn  on 
for  use  at  the  front,  it  is  replenished  by  requisition  from 
Atlantic  terminal  ports,  which  in  turn  are  kept  up  to  a  fixed 
reserve  Ijy  moving  u[i  supplies  in  an  orderly  manner  from 
the  source  of  ])roduction. 

With  the  full  realization  that  tlie  winning  of  the  war  is 
the  largest  undertaking  embarked  upon  by  this  nation,  the 
various  committees  have  felt  that  methods  or  princijiles  of 
doubtful  effectiveness  were  unwise,  and  were  unanimous  in 
recommending  the  safe  and  simple  methods  outlined. 

Speaking  as  an  individual,  as  an  engineer,  and  not  as  a 
member  of  any  committee,  I  wi.sh  to  explain  some  of  the 
logic  involved  in  such  an  obviously  simple  recommendation 
and  the  Ijearing  that  it  has  on  present  transportation  conges- 
tion. The  ports  selected  were  selected  because  the  export  and 
import  shipment  busine.ss  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
20  years  has  built  up  interior  trans]iortation  facilities  in  pro- 
portion to  the  business  of  the  various  ports,  and  in  this  emer- 
gency there  is  neither  time  nor  man-power  to  create  greater 
railroad  road  facilities  than  now  exist,  and  the  entire  coun- 
try's rails,  North,  East,  South  and  ^\■est  should  be  used  to 
an  economical  advantage. 

Engineering  students  of  trans]iortation  know  that  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  export  transportation  which  rclv  on  cars 
meeting  ships  or  holding  cars  to  load  direct  to  ships  .should 
be  abandoned  as  it  is  inefficient  and  uncertain.  Preferential 
orders  which  command  are  in  eft'ect,  priority  orders  and  such 
orders  cannot  lie  depended  upon  for  any  continuous  effort, 
as  they  will  disrupt  and  break  down  any  organization 
whether  designed  for  transportation  or  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, so  that  storage  areas  are  essential  at  the  ports  for  the 
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unloading  of  cars  into  them  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  cars  and  these  areas  are  to  be  capable  of  holding  several 
months'  supplies  available  by  lighters,  truck  or  car  for  load- 
ing quickly  any  ship  offered  without  delay. 

The  storage  areas  require  sufficient  size  for  expansion,  as 
the  uncertainties  of  the  war  are  such  tnat  no  man  can  fore- 
see whether  we  shall  have  to  furnish  military  material  for 
two  million  or  four  million  men  or  even  a  greater  numljer. 
It  is  wise  in  planning  for  such  a  movement  that  the  areas 
selected  should  be  large  enough  to  easily  take  care  of  a 
storage  which  can  be  expanded  as  required  to  meet  the  vary- 
ing emergencies  which  may  arise,  without  having  to  create 
new  organizations  or  educate  large  forces  in  new  methods. 

It  is  necessary  to  Ijuiid  storage  areas  as  there  are  no  suit- 
able storage  areas  available  which  are  unoccupied  by  indus- 
tries. The  necessities  of  war  will  have  a  disastrous  enough 
effect  on  the  economic  health  of  the  countr>-  even  with  well 
thought-out  endeavors  to  con,ser\'e  the  earning  power  and  ef- 
fort of  the  community  and  prevent  the  tearing  down  or  dis- 
ru|)ting  of  going  concerns  which  in  their  indirect  way,  if  not 
in  a  direct  way,  are  necessan,-  for  our  continuing  strength. 

Warehouses  and  layouts  of  the  storage  areas  have  \>een  de- 
signed with  due  consideration  of  safety  from  fire  or  other 
risks.  Quickness  of  des|)atch  to  shi])S,  efficiency  and  sim- 
plicity of  operation  are  other  ini|)ortant  and  contributing 
conditions  in  the  development  plans,  and  while  the  storage 
areas  are  close  enough  to  rail  facilities  which  serve  the  |X)rts 
they  are  segregated  and  their  operation  should  not  greatly 
interfere  with  the  other  efforts  of  the  country. 

Piers  and  berthing  spaces  for  ships  are  available  at  every 
port,  and  it  is  recommended  that  we  conserve  man-power  and 
materials  by  using  such  facilities  as  loading  places  for  ships 
with  materials  from  the  nearby  storage  areas. 

In  1913  had  the  business  of  the  country  been  normally 
progressive  the  railroads  would  have  been  unable  to  avoid 
congestion  as  their  improvements  were  not  abreast  with 
tiieir  needs;  without  the  addition  of  new  facilities  the  con- 
gestion of  today  was  a  certainty  from  ever)-  angle.  Such 
congestion  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  abu.«es  in  use  of 
cars  for  .storage. 

What  can  we  do  to  avoid  such  congestion?  In  my  o|)inion 
the  greatest  useful  relief  that  can  come  in  this  crisis  is  the 
physical  co-ordination  of  the  railroads  and  a  formidable 
pul)lic  demand  which  will  dictate  a  change  in  our  business 
methods  and  coerce  an  immediate  unloading  and  release  of 
a  car.  This  will  re(|uire  re-adjustment  of  business  sites  in 
the  end,  but  the  methods  most  intensively  used  to  accomplish 
such  result  will  be  a  storage  area  as  a  part  of  a  business 
policy  in  every  ()lant  and  a  greater  use  of  the  already  pre- 
pared roads,  such  as  a  city  street  for  distribution  by  trucks 
or  other  means  which  do  not  require  special  tracks. 

As  to  the  railroad  question  per  se,  as  long  as  republics  re- 
(|uire  and  encourage  private  capital  to  take  the  business  risk 
of  their  early  development  and  growth,  there  will  Ix'  a  desire 
as  the  country  grows  older  and  new  generations  control,  to 
re|)udiate  the  cost  of  such  agency,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
such  helj)  has  made  them  great:  but  regardless  of  the  merit.* 
of  the  case  this  is  not  an  opjiortune  time  for  either  party  to 
force  the  issue. 

The  railroails  financial  structure  and  credit  have  been 
crippled — how  or  wliy  we  have  no  time  to  consider  now. — 
Their  full  usefulness,  must  be  con.-^erv-ed  at  all  ccn^t,  but  it 
seems  to  me  unwise  to  further  jeopardize  their  efficiency  by 
government  e.xperimentation  with  their  working  organization. 
The  railroads  ttxiay  are  manned  liy  an  organization  that  has 
taken  years  to  create  and  train.  Thtir  ability  is  unques- 
tioned. The  Railrauls'  War  Bo;ird  has  its  records  liehind 
it  and  only  business  effort  ahead  and  is  tlie  surv'ival  of 
thousands  of  able  men  who  have  \^een  seeking  the  same  rec- 
ognition. In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  other  business  body  today  and  certainly 
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not  in  the  record  of  an\'  s^overnment  supervision  that  seems 
to  me  justifies  any  expectation  that  they  could  so  efficiently 
guide  the  railroads"  efforts  as  such  a  Railroads'  War  Board 
working  with  and  for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  congestion  of  today  will  be  at  its  height  in  February 
and  March.  There  will  be  attacks,  criticisms,  and  what-not, 
and  the  usual  scattering  of  ideas.  The  danger  is  that  the 
country  will  try  some  cure-all,  which  will  cause  added  con- 
fusion which  will  take  months  of  efforts  to  overcome. 

Let  us  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  get  decisions  and  co- 
ordinate the  many  unrelated  efforts  of  the  government,  and 
in  spite  of  slow  progress  for  the  ne.xt  few  months,  hold  stead- 
fast to  tried  methods  of  simplicity. 


THE  ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT  WAR 
PROBLEMS 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers, 
lield  at  Chicago,  111.,  September  26,  1917,  the  president  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  of  five  to  prepare  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  accounting  officers  may  best  meet  the  condi- 
tions confronting  them  with  respect  to  clerical  labor  and  the 
compilation  of  statistical  data,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  mechanical  devices  as  a  means  of  solving  the  short- 
age in  experienced  clerical  labor.  The  committee  consisted 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke,  assistant  comptroller.  Southern  Railway; 
G.  E.  Hildum,  auditor  of  freight  accounts,  Erie;  W.  T. 
jMcCulloch,  auditor  of  revenue.  New  York  Central;  J.  S. 
Donaldson,  assistant  comptroller,  Pennsylvania  (chairman); 
and  J.  J.   Ekin,  general  auditor  of  the   Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

After  ver>'  careful  and  thorough  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  committee  reported  as  follows : 

It  follows  naturally  that  the  answer  to  this  phase  of  the 
situation  depends  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  railroad 
to  oft'er  to  clerical  labor  such  compensation  as  would  invite 
the  acceptance  of  employment.  On  the  assumption  that  each 
carrier  is  meeting  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  offer 
of  the  highest  compensation,  which  they  are  in  a  position  to 
tender  applicants  for  employment,  consideration  has  been 
given,  first:  as  to  how  to  procure  clerical  labor.  The  pres- 
ent practices  generally  followed  are:  by  awaiting  applica- 
tions from  those  seeking  employment;  advertisements  in 
newspapers;  notifying  local  agents  of  the  desire  of  the  general 
office  to  procure  help:  as  well  as  through  the  various  em- 
ployees already  engaged  in  the  offices;  and  by  application 
to  business  schools  and  colleges;  and  by  the  establishment 
of  preliminary  schools  for  the  development  of  students  to  a 
point  where  it  would  l^e  determined  whether  employment  in 
the  railroad  offices  would  be  tendered  to  such  students. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made: 

In  centers  where  it  can  be  accomplished,  co-operative 
schools,  conveniently  located,  be  established  by  the  account- 
ing officers  of  the  carriers,  through  which  students  at  such 
schools  .wdl  receive  sufficient  development  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  qualified  for  positions  in  the  account- 
ing department  of  any  of  the  carriers.  The  course  of  train- 
ing in  such  school  to  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  experi- 
ence would  be  valuable  to  the  carriers. 

Ret.^ining  and  Developing  the  Forces  Employed 
It  is  found  that  the  practice  prevails  today  of  establishing 
night  schools  at  which  the  employees  of  the  accounting  de- 
partment are  invited  to  attend,  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
instructions  and  education  along  particular  lines,  such  as  the 
application  of  rates  and  tariff  classifications  and  divisions, 
the  use  of  mechanical  devices,  shorthand  and  typewriting; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  these  be  also  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude instruction  along  other  particular  lines  where  there  is 
necessity  for  help  in  such  branches  of  the  accounting  de- 
partments and  where  vacancies  are  likely  to  occur. 


The  matter  of  office  supervision  is  considered  a  very  im- 
portant feature  in  the  development  of  efficient  clerks  and 
particularly  so  at  this  time  when  there  is  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  such  clerks  who  by  lack  of  experience  fail  accu- 
rately to  perform  the  work  assigned,  and  it  is  recommended 
tliat  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  overseeing  the  work 
should  give  very  careful  scrutiny  to  this,  in  order  that  un- 
necessary work  may  be  avoided,  which  naturally  follows  in- 
accurate or  imperfect  production,  with  the  thought  that  cor- 
rect and  proper  handling  of  work  in  the  first  instance  would 
eliminate  much  unnecessary  work  involved  in  the  subsequent 
correction  of  the  inaccuracies. 

The  assignment  of  certain  picked  employees  to  this  fea- 
ture of  office  practice  as  a  special  proposition  seems  highly 
desirable  and  has  produced  beneficial  results  where  carried 
out. 

Compilation  of  .Accovntinc.  .and  Statistical  Data 

It  has  l)een  found  that  practices  are  in  effect  in  the  ac- 
counting departments  of  careful  scrutinizing  statistics  or 
accounting  department  data  which  is  furnished,  to  the  extent 
that  in  every  case  the  necessity  for  the  data  is  being  carefully 
inquired  into  and  the  cost  of  preparing  it  subrnitted  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  result  that  it  has  been  developed  tliat 
the  data  sought  for  involved  an  unwarranted  expense  as  com- 
pared with  the  use  to  be  made  of  such  data,  and  this  prac- 
tice has  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of  such  information,  or 
the  elimination  of  it  entirely. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  accounting  officers  take  the 
initiative  by  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  traffic,  operating 
and  other  departments  in  a  canvass  of  the  situation,  respect- 
ing statements  and  statistical  data  prepared,  with  the  idea  in 
view  of  determining  what,  if  any,  real  practical  use  is  made 
of  the  information  furnished,  or  if  the  company's  interests 
would  be  in  any  way  injured  if  such  statements  or  statistical 
data  would  be  discontinued.  It  is  recommended  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  question  of  estimated  earnings 
and  expenses  during  the  war  period,  as  it  is  felt  that  a  sav- 
ing in  clerical  labor  can  be  effected  in  this  way.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  very  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the 
elimination  of  furnishing  copies  of  billing  to  traffic  officers, 
or  to  connecting  lines,  as  it  is  very  probable  that  to  a  very 
great  extent  no  adequate  use  is  being  made  of  such  copies, 
or  where  use  is  being  made,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
service  obtained  from  such  copies  justifies  the  expense  in- 
volved in  preparing  arid  mailing  it. 

Too  much  consideration  cannot  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  through  billing  w'hen  through  rates  are  provided  and 
simplified  per  cents  are  provided  for  apportionment  of  the 
revenue.  This  matter  is  now  receiving  attention  of  the  high- 
est executive  officers  and  accounting  officers  should  take  an 
active  interest  in  preparing  data  for  consideration  of  such 
executives,  which  will  demonstrate  to-them  the  increased  cost 
and  the  delay  to  traffic  which  results  from  junction  billing, 
and  should,  also,  show  the  burdens  which  are  transferred 
from  agencies  to  audit  offices. by  the  inauguration  of  inter- 
line billing,  when  percentages  are  not  provided.  This  as- 
sociation has  been  a,ctive  for  years  in  its  endeavor  to  secure 
through  rates  and  simplified  divisions  and  ever>'  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  present  opportunity,  as  economies  of 
operation  and  conservation  of  man-power  are  sure  to  result 
from  tlie  extension  of  interline  billing  when  percentage  basis 
of  division  can  be  used.  It  is  the  thought  of  this  commit- 
tee that  through  billing  arrangements  should  not  be  extended, 
except  when  through  rates  and  percentage  divisions  are  pro- 
vided, tmless,  it  may  be  found  desirable  by  interested  lines 
to  arrange  for  two  line  through  billing  even  when  the  arbi- 
trary method  of  apportionment  must  be  used. 

In  the  agencies,  much  labor  can  be  eliminated  by  the 
abolishment  of  detailed  forwarded  reports  and  reducing 
such  reports  to  merely  a  record  of  waybills  made,  by  nuiji- 
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bers,   and  giving  the  auditor  sufficient  record  to  clieck  the 
reporting  of  the  waybill  by  the  receiving  agent. 

In  the  matter  of  collection  of  charges  from  accommoda- 
tion parties,  by  having  the  waybills  pass  through  a  revision 
bureau  before  the  freight  bills  are  tendered  to  the  accom- 
modation patrons  and  having  all  the  collections  made 
through  a  central  bureau  representing  the  treasurer,  much 
detailed  clerical  labor  can  be  saved  in  the  local  freight 
stations. 

In  the  matter  of  billing,  the  committee  would  strongly 
recommend  the  use  of  a  separate  wayliill  for  each  shipment 
as  being  the  means  whereby,  when  desired,  all  the  docu- 
ments necessary  for  the  transportation,  accounting  and  col- 
lection of  charges  for  a  particular  shipment  can  be  prepared 
in  one  operation,  as  well  as  facilitating  the  movement  of 
freight  with  the  billing  and  making  waybills  more  legible  by 
reason  of  having  only  one  shipment  on  each  waybill.  Con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  the  elimination  of  dup- 
licate auditing  of  interline  accounts,  two  or  more  roads  ac- 
cepting the  audit  of  one  carrier,  covering  both  pas.senger  and 
freight  lousiness,  so  that  the  audit  of  one  carrier  will  l>e  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  interests  of  both. 

Accounting  Mechanical  Devices 

It  is  sugge.sted  that  each  of  the  standing  committees  make 
a  supplemental  report  to  those  already  existing  in  the  pro- 
tealings  of  the  .Association  of  American  Railway  .Account- 
ing Officers  on  June  26  and  27,  1912,  at  Quebec,  with  re- 
gard to  the  u.se  of  mechanical  devices. 

Under  present  conditions,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  our  forces — both  in  the  general  offices  and  at 
Imiil   --tations — hv  the  use  of  median iral  devices.      It  is  not 
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practicable  for  this  committee  to  go  into  details  with  respect 
to  the  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of  machines,  as  the  adapt- 
ability of  such  machines  can  best  be  determined  by  study 
of  local  conditions.  The  principle  governing  the  installa- 
tion should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind — that  mechanical  de- 
vices which  may  be  operatetl  by  female  clerks,  without  ex- 
tensive experience,  should  lie  used  wherever  practicable,  to 
release  experienced  men  to  take  care  of  the  more  technital 
part  of  the  work  with  which  they  are  familiar.  As  examples 
— computing  machines  may  be  used  for  figuring  e.xtensions 
and  footings  on  waybills — permitting  revision  clerks  to  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  the  revision  of  rates.  Such  machinc-> 
may  also  be  used  for  making  extensions  on  shipping  o^der^. 
and  waybilling  machines  for  preparing  waybills,  reducing  to 
a  considerable  e.xtent  the  work  performed  by  experienced 
rate  clerks. 

Mechanical  devices  when  installed  should  l)e  accompanied 
by  expert  operators  and  their  use  sliould  be  carefully  super- 
vised. No  economy  is  effected  by  the  purcha--  ••(  ■■-'1\ 
machines  to  be  used  under  anv  other  condition- 


NORTHWESTERN  OPENS    SOCIAL   SERVICE 
BUREAU  FOR  SOLDIERS 

With  lines  running  both  to  ('ani|i  Grant.  III.,  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  tlie  Chicago  &  North 
\\estern  carries  more  sailors  and  soldiers  in  and  out  of 
t'hicago  than  any  other  road.  Recognizing  that  the  Ciiicago 
tctm'nal  of  the  North  Western  is  an  exceptionally  large 
gathering  point  for  these  men,  the  executives  of  the  road 
decided  that  it  was  the  logical  location  for  recreation  rooms 
and  a  social  service  bureau  for  them. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  arc  strangers  in  the 
city  and  exposed  to  the  dangers  growing  out  of  chance 
acquaintances  and  unfortunate  environments  encountered  in 
the  quest  for  entertainment.     It  was  with  the  idea  of  furnish- 
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ing  iIkiu  with  wholesome  recreation  and  suitable  companions 
that  a  social  service  bureau  was  opened  in  tlie  station  for 
the  registration  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Each  man  wiio  de- 
sires to  do  so  may  leave  his  name  with  the  social  ser\-ice 
.ittendant,  stating  the  time  he  will  be  in  Chicago  and  the 
length  of  his  stay,  even  though  it  be  for  onl\  an  hour. 
Citizens  of  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  who  desirt  to  extend 
their  friendship  to  the  enlisted  men  are  .i^ked  to  notify  the 
liureau  when  they  can  entertain  a  soldier  or  sailor  and  how. 
Hoth  parties  arc  brought  together  in  this  manner  and  in  this 
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way  enlisted  men  are  provided  with  wholesome  entertain- 
ment, whether  it  be  a  dinner,  a  dance  or  a  theatre  party. 
For  the  entertainment  and  comfort  of  the  men  while  wait- 
ing for  trains  at  the  terminal  the  North  Western  has  pro- 
vided recreation  rooms  containing  comfortable  chairs,  read- 
ing and  writing  materials,  music  in  the  shape  of  a  victrola 


View   of    Recreation    Room 

and  piano,  bathing  facilities  in  the  way  of  porcelain  tubs 
and  shower  baths,  and  a  modern  lunch  counter  where 
lunches  can  be  procured  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  In 
addition,  cigarettes,  cigars  and  candies  are  sold  at  cost. 


LEWIS  POWER  REVERSE  GEAR 

The  Lewis  power  reverse  gear,  which  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, is  characterized  by  simplicity  of  construction  and  a 
high  degree  of  adaptability  so  far  as  its  location  on  the  loco- 
motive is  concerned.  These  qualities  have  been  obtained 
by  the  location  of  the  control  valve  in  the  cab,  where  it  is 


The  Lewis  Power  Reverse  Gear 

directly  connected  to  the  reverse  lever,  and  V)y  dispensing 
with  the  crosshead  and  guidebar  for  the  piston  rod.  This 
gear  is  the  development  of  the  Commonwealth  Supply  Com- 
pany, Richmond,  Va. 

The  attachment  of  the  gear  to  the  locomotive  is  effected 
by  means  of  brackets  cast  integral  with  the  cylinder.  Be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  attachments  for  a  guidebar  or  other 
parts  of  the  gear,  it  is  thus  possible  to  bolt  the  gear  directly 


to  the  under  side  of  the  running  board,  to  brackets  attached 
to  the  boiler  or  to  the  frame  of  the  locomotive,  as  the  require- 
ments of  each  particular  case  may  make  most  desirable. 
The  cylinder  is  merely  turned  to  bring  the  faces  of  the  brack- 
ets in  the  desired  plane,  the  cylinder  and  heads  being  assem- 
bled with  the  brackets  at  the  top,  sides  or  bottom,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  drain  cocks  have  been  placed  in  the  cyl- 
inder heads  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  need  of  drilling 
special  holes  in  the  cylinder  for  each  method  of  attaching 
the  gear  to  the  locomotive. 

The  control  valve  is  of  the  rotary  type  with  the  seat  in  a 
vertical  plane.  Air  is  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  valve  in 
the  valve  housing  A  and  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  ports 
by  means  of  a  port  through  the  valve.  The  exhaust  cavity 
in  the  face  of  the  valve  is  always  in  communication  with  a 
port  in  the  valve  housing  leading  directly  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  valve  is  operated  by  means  of  a  stem  or  port  C,  in  the 
end  of  which  is  a  slot  fitting  over  a  rectangular  lug  on  the 
top  of  the  valve,  thus  relieving  the  valve  of  any  tendency  to 
tilt  due  to  improper  alinement  of  the  operating  post.  To 
the.  outer  end  of  the  post  is  keyed  a  short  arm,  in  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  a  slot  working  over  a  hardened  block  on  the 
reverse  lever. 

The  reverse  lever  has  no  fixed  pivot.  The  initial  move- 
ment of  the  lever  is  pivoted  about  its  lower  end,  where  it  is 


The   Quadrant  and   Valve   Housing   with   the   Rotary   Valve 
Removed 

[linned  to  the  l)ark  end  of  the  reach  rod.  The  extent  of  this 
movement  is  limited  by  a  special  tap  bolt  in  the  valve  seat, 
the  head  of  which  extends  up  into  the  admission  port  in  the 
valve  and  permits  the  valve  to  move  in  either  direction  only 
sufficiently  to  register  with  the  admission  ports  in  the  valve 
seat.  If  the  movement  of  the  lever  is  forward,  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder  and  immediately  causes 
a  forward  movement  of  the  piston.  This  is  communicated 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  through  the  stroke  lever  F  and 
the  reach  rod,  and  permits  the  continued  movement  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  lever  in  a  forward  direction.  During  this 
part  of  tlie  motion  the  le\er  is  pivoted  about  the  control  valve 
connection  and  is  retained  in  its  projx'r  location  relative  to 
the  quadrant  by  means  of  the  reverse  lever  guide  E.  Thi- 
guide  is  a  sleeve  mounted  on  the  valve  housing,  about  which 
it  is  free  to  revolve.  When  the  desired  movement  of  the 
reverse  lever  is  completed  and  the  lever  latched,  the  latch  on 
the  quadrant  becomes  the  fixed  point  in  the  further  move- 
ment of  the  lever  necessary  to  lap  the  valve. 

The  quadrant  is  notched  for  30  cut-off  positions  each  in 
forward  and  back  motion,  a  very  fine  adjustment  thus  being 
provided.     There  is  a  spring  latch  D  on  the  reverse  lever 
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which  operates  underneath  the  ([uadrant  to  indicate  when  the 
lever  is  in  central  position.  This  assists  the  hostler  in  locat- 
ing the  exact  center  of  the  motion  with  certainty. 

When  there  is  no  air  pressure  on  the  reverse  gear,  the 
lever  can  be  moved  only  slightly;  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
thrown  into  one  of  the  corner  positions  until  air  pressure  is 
available  to  effect  the  movement  of  the  link  blocks  to  a  cor- 
responding position.  This  is  the  result  of  the  limited  move- 
ment of  the  rotary  valve.  After  the  side  of  the  valve  adrais- 
>i<)n  port  comes  in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  tap  bolt 
projecting  up  from  the  seat  of  the  valve  the  further  move- 
ment of  the  reverse  lever  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
movement  of  the  piston. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  this  reverse  gear  is  the  ease 
with  which  the  length  of  the  piston  stroke  may  be  adjusted 
without  blocking  off  the  corners  of  the  quadrant.  There  is 
a  vertical  slot  in  the  stroke  lever  /•'  wlicre  it  is  pivoted  to  the 
front  cylinder  head.  The  end  of  the  pivot  pin  e.xtends 
through  this  slot,  in  which  it  is  secured  hy  two  nuts,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  lever.  An  adjusting  screw,  the  length  of 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  slot  in  the  stroke  lever,  is 
threaded  through  the  pivot  pin,  and  by  means  of  this  screw 
the  position  of  the  pivot  pin  in  the  slot  is  determined.  It  is 
possible  with  this  arrangement  to  var)'  the  relative  lengths 
of  the  two  arms  of  the  stroke  lever  by  an  amount  sufficient 
to  change  the  length  of  the  stroke  from  18  in.,  which  is  its 
maximum,  to  IS  in.,  without  affecting  the  movement  of  the 
reverse  lever  on  the  quadrant. 

A  cros.shead  and  guide  having  been  dispensed  with,  the 
piston  rod  is  guided  by  means  of  long  sleeve  glands  in  both 
cylinder  heads.  These  glands  are  bored  to  a  running  fit 
for  the  piston  rod  and  are  of  sufficient  length  to  provide  the 
necessary  bearing  area.  The  glands  are  adjusted  against 
the  packing  in  the  usual  manner.  The  cylinder  heads  are 
cast  with  large  oil  pockets  which  communicate  with  gutters 
milled  in  the  piston  rod  ghtnds  for  lubricating  the  piston 
rod  packing  and  gland  bearings.  The  lubrication  of  the 
<ontrol  valve  and  the  cylinder  is  cared  for  in  the  cab.  the 
lubricator  being  attached  directly  to  the  valve  housing  A. 


School  at  Washington,  and  before  he  was  graduated  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  went  to  San  Francisco  in  1870,  and  became 
there  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar.  In  1888  he  became 
a  resident  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  from  which  he  was  shortly 
after  elected  to  the  Fifty-third  Congress.  He  serN'cd  several 
terms  in  the  House  of  kepre~entaiivi-  iiiforc  beinL-  t-kcted 
to  the  Senate  in  1903. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  NEWLANDS 

Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  of  Nevada,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  which  is  conducting  a 
general  inquiry  of  subjects  pertaining  to  railway  regulation, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Washington  on  December  24. 
.■\s  chairman  of  tlie  Senate  committee  he  had  been  expected 
to  take  charge  in  the  Senate  of  the  railroad  legislative  pro- 
gram to  be  recommended  by  President  Wilson  and  he  had 
held  several  conferences  with  liim  on  the  suljject. 

Senator  Newlands  had  been  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee for  several  years  and  has  therefore  had  an  important 
influence  on  all  transportation  legislation  in  Congress  and 
under  President  Wilson  he  has  been  regarded  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  as  the  administration  spokesman  on  railroad 
matters.  Personally  he  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  trans- 
portation matters  and  he  has  generally  lieen  friendly  to  the 
railroad  cause  in  his  efforts  to  place  railway  regulation  on  a 
sound  basis  which  would  promote  railroad  development. 
For  years  he  has  been  an  advocate  of  federal  incorporation 
for  railroads.  He  has  also  taken  a  great  interest  in  water- 
way and  irrigation  legislation  and  recently  iiad  succeeded 
in  having  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  comprehensive  study 
by  a  special  commission  of  waterways  both  in  tlieir  relation 
to  transportation  and  in  their  relation  to  irrigation  and  flo<xl 
control. 

Senator  Newlands  was  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was 
l)orn  near  Natchez,  Miss.,  August  28,  1848,  and  entered  the 
Class  of  1867  at  Yale,  which  he  left  in  the  middle  of  his 
junior  year.     He  studied  law  at  the  Columbian  College  Law 


DISASTROUS  COLLISION  AT  SHEPHERDSVILLE. 
KENTUCKY 

In  a  rear  collision  of  .southlx>und  passenger  trains  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  at  Shepherdsville,  Ky.,  18  miles  south 
of  Louisville,  at  about  o  p.  m.  on  Dcxemljer  20  (Thursday). 
45  passengers  and  two  employees  were  killed  and  40  or  more 
passengers  were  injured.  The  employees  killed  were  the  con- 
ductor and  the  flagman  of  the  leading  train;  and  these  two 
men,  in  the  accounts  given  ijy  the  road  to  the  newspapers,  are 
namerj  first  as  tliose  res[»onsible  lor  causing  the  collision. 

The  leading  train  was  a  local  passenger,  No.  9,  which 
had  just  started  forward  from  the  station  and  was  to  be  set 
off  on  the  side  track  to  wait  for  tlie  following  train,  an  ex- 
press. This  train,  No.  7.  was  about  two  hours  late.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  come  on  at  full  speed,  and  the  rear  car  of  the 
local  train  and  the  one  next  to  it,  botli  wooden  coaches,  were 
split  open  and  completely  wrecked.  The  expre.^s  train  con- 
sisted of  one  of  the  heaviest  locomotives  and  nine  steel  cars. 
and  tiiere  were  no  .serious  casualties  in  that  train. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  company  says  that  the  men 
in  charge  of  No.  9  were  blameworthy,  not  only  at  the  sta- 
tion, Ijut  also  l)efore  reaching  Shepherdsville,  for  not  pro- 
tecting their  train  at  the  rear  while  they  were  losing  time. 
It  says  also  tiiat  No.  7  should  have  appro:iched  under  control; 
this  because  the  train-order  signal,  which  was  in  tlie  proceed 
position  for  the  kxal  train,  was  motionless;  whea-as  the  rule 
requires  the  engineman  to  refuse  to  pass  such  a  signal  unles-- 
lie  sees  it  change  from  tiie  stop  indication  to  tlie  proceed 
indication.  There  was  a  clear  view  for  two  miles.  The 
>pace-interval  s,vstem  was  not  in  use,  though  this  section  of 
the  road  was  reported,  a  year  ago,  as  having  the  manual 
lilock  system. 

On  Saturday.  December  22,  President  Milton  H.  Snoith 
issued  a  statement  to  the  puiilic  proposing  arbitration  of 
claims  against  the  railroad,  on  behalf  of  persons  killeil  or  in- 
jured, to  save  legal  expenses.  This  statement  iiaid,  in 
part : 

"Standing  in  the  [irescnce  of  the  gravest  catastrophe  in  the 
I  imipanv's  iiistory,  I  feel,  sjxniking  for  my  associates  and  my- 
.^elf,  utterly  unable  to  adequately  express  how  dLH.-ply  we  dt 
|ilore  the  deaths  and  injuries  and  how  profoundly  we  sym- 
pathize with  tliose  to  whom  have  come  these  sufferings  and 
bereavements.  They  and  the  general  public  are  entitled  to 
know  just  how  the  calamity  came  al)out,  and  this  they  shall 
know  to  the  fullest  .  .  .  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has 
never  knowingly  contested  a  just  claim  .  .  .  and  I  desire 
bereby  to  definitely  acknowledge  legal  liability  in  the  case  of 
tlie  death  or  injury  of  all  passengers;  and  I  propose  and  re- 
(|uest  that  the  Hon.  .\.  O.  Stanley,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
ajipoint  a  committee  of  tliroe  men  of  integrity  and  high  stand- 
Mii;,  one  eacii  from  the  counties  of  Bullitt,  Nelson  and  Wash- 
ington, to  whom  shall  i>e  sulimitted  all  claims,  settlement  of 
which  the  company  and  the  claimants  cannot  agree  upon,  their 
(let  ision  to  be  final. 

•'This  will  save  tiie  claimants  the  del.iy  and  expense  of 
litigation,  will  insure  a  certain  and  just  detennination  of 
their  rights,  and  will  guarantee  their  receiving  the  full 
amount  awarded  instead  of  dividing  it  with  others.  This 
proposition  is  not  deiH>ndent  upon  acceptance  by  all  claim- 
ants, but  is  open  for  three  months  to  all  who  may  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  it." 
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TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  NOVEMBER' 

The  following  i.s  a  li.st  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents 
that  fKcurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  November,  1917: 

ColIisi-JUS 

Kind  of  KiiKl  of 

Date               Road                             Place                accident  train  Kil'd     Inj'd 

11.     Western  Md Garrett.                    be  F.  &  F.  1           4 

tl2.     Denver  &  R.   G Cotopa.\i.                   re  P.  &  P.  3          16 

24.  Union    Pac.    A.    T.    &  ,  „       ,  i,   t  i>  n 

Santa    Fe    1  Topek.-,.  xc  P.  &  P.  0  (, 

Dcratlmcnis 

Cause  of  Kind  of 

Date               Road                             Place               tierailment  train  Kil'd  Inj'd 

5.     Central    N.    J lersey   City.         exc.  speed      I'.  0  1 

11.     Great    Northern    .Minneapolis.        d.  eq.  P.  0  2 

21.     Seaboard    Millbrook.            P.  0  1 

•22.     Norfolk    &    W Rippon.                d.    ci|.  I'.  ll  0 

25.  St.    Louia-S.    F Weleetka.             ace.  obst.  P.  2  3 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Garrett,  Pa.,  on  the  11th  were 
through  freights.  Both  engines  and  ten  cars  were  badly 
damaged.     One  trainman  was  killed  and  four  were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Cotopaxi,  Col.,  on  the  12th 
were  eastbound  passenger  trains  carrying  troops.  The  lead- 
ing train,  moving  at  very  low  speed  because  of  a  freight 
train  ahead,  which  had  '■■en  delayed,  was  run  into  at  the 
rear  by  a  following  tram  i.,oving  at  about  25  miles  an  hour. 
Three  soldiers  were  killed  and  sixteen  were  injured.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  collision  is  charged  against  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  leading  train,  who  failed  properly  to  protect 
the  rear  end  of  the  train  by  flag. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  on  the  24th  were 
a  passenger  train  of  the  Union  Pacific,  No.  102,  third  section, 
carrying  .soldiers,  and  passenger  train  No.  105  of  the  Atchi- 
.son,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  The  U.  P.  train  ran  into  the  other 
at  the  crossing  of  the  two  roads.  The  U.  P.  train  had 
stopped  .lOO  ft.  from  the  crossing.  Three  trainmen  were 
injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  the  5th  was 
an  eastbound  passenger.  The  locomotive  left  the  rails  and 
was  overturned  and  one  coach  was  derailed.     One  passenger 


cars  ■were  ditched,  three  of  them  being  overturned.  The 
cause  of  the  derailment  was  the  failure  of  some  part  of  the 
car  first  derailed,  causing  an  obstruction  on  the  track. 

The  train  derailed  at  Millbrook,  N.  C,  on  the  21st  was 
northbound  passenger  No.  4.  The  locomotive  was  over- 
turned and  one  employee  was  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Rippon,  W.  Va.,  on  the  22nd  was 
northbound  passenger  No.  28.  All  of  the  injuries  to  passen- 
gers and  employees  were  reported  as  slight.  The  cause  of  the 
derailment  was  a  loose  tire. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  near 
Weleetka,  Okla.,  on  the  25th  was  a  westbound  through  pas- 
senger. Traveling  at  full  speed  the  engine  was  thrown  oft 
the  track  by  a  piece  of  iron  wedged  in  a  frog,  and  was  over- 
turned. The  engineman  and  one  other  trainman  were  killed 
and  three  passengers  were  injured.  The  iron  had  been 
placed  on  the  track  by  mischievous  boys. 

Electric  Car  Accidents — Serious  accidents  to  electric  cars 
occurred  at  Angola,  N.  Y.,  November  9;  near  Lorain,  Ohio. 
November  8 ;  near  Youngstown,  Ohio,  November  1 2 ;  and 
near  North  Lima,  Ohio,  November  4.  Ten  or  more  persons 
were  injured  in  each  accident  and  at  Angola  one  of  the  in- 
juries resulted  fatally.  Angola  and  North  Lima  were  but- 
ting collisions;  the  Youngstown  case  was  a  rear  collision 
in  a  fog  and  at  Lorain  a  passenger  train  of  the  Lorain,  Ash- 
land &  Southern  ran  into  a  street  car  at  a  grade  crossing. 


BURLINGTON  CONSERVES   FOODSTUFFS  AND 
PREVENTS  CLAIMS 

An  exceptionally  early  frost  resulted  in  heavy  shipments 
of  damaged  perishables  this  fall.  To  prevent  a  flood  of  dam- 
age claims  and  at  the  same  time  to  conserve  car  space  and 
save  sound  perishables  from  contamination  by  frosted  veg- 
etables, the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  inaugurated 
an  inspection  of  perishable  freight  at  points  of  origin.  In 
the  potato  growing  section  of  western  Nebraska  it  has  four 
inspectors  who  examine  and  make  a  record  of  each  car  of 


Car  Well  Loaded  for  Bulk 
Shipment 


Carelessly    Loaded    Car    Containing 
Trash  and   Straw 


>^otatoes    Sorted    From 
Car 


was  slightly  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  ex- 
cessive speed  at  a  crossover. 

The  train  derailed  near  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  the  11th 
was  an  eastbound  special  passenger,  carrying  troops.  Two 
trainmen  were  injured  and  several  soldiers  were  slightly  hurt. 
The  train  was  traveling  at  about  40  miles  an  hour.     Four 

' Abbreviations  and  marks   used   in   Accident    List; 

re.    Rear    collision be.    Butting    collision xc,    Other    collisions^ b, 

Brolien d,  Defective unf.  Unforeseen  obstruction unx.  Unex- 
plained—— -derail.    Open    derailing    switch ms.    Misplaced    switch ace. 

obst..  Accidental   obstruction^ malice,   Malieiois   obstruction   of  track,   etc. 

boiler.  Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road ^fire,  Cnrs  burned  while  rtan- 

ning V.  or  Pass.,  Passenger  train F.  or  Ft.,  Freight  train  (includ- 
ing empty  engines,   work   trains,   etc.  I Asterisk.   Wreck   whoUv   or  partly 

destroyed  by  fire—     Haggfr.  One  or  more  prssengcrs  killed. 


vegetables  loaded  for  shipment.  The  railroad,  of  course,  is 
bound  to  accept  any  shipment  which  it  may  receive,  but  the 
knowledge  that  a  record  is  kept  of  the  condition  of  the  lading 
at  the  time  of  loading  has  been  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
shippers  to  sort  out  damaged  perishables  and  send  forward 
only  those  which  are  sound. 

The  riglit-hand  photograph  shows  a  pile  of  frosted  pota- 
toes wliich  were  sorted  from  a  car  at  Alliance,  Neb.,  because 
the  in.spector  of  the  Burlington  refused  to  give  it  a  clear 
billing  until  the  damaged  potatoes  were  removed.  The  cen- 
ter illustration  shows  a  car  of  Red  Triumph  potato  seed  stock 
which   was  loaded  at  Hemingford,   Neb.,  and  contained  so 
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much  frost  that  it  had  to  be  resorted.  The  photograph,  vvliich 
was  taken  before  the  frozen  potatoes  were  removed,  also  shows 
the  careless  manner  in  which  the  car  was  loaded.  No  effort 
was  made  to  load  the  car  to  anywhere  near  capacity,  and  no 
pains  were  taken  to  .sort  the  potatoes  as  to  quality  or  size  or 
to  keep  them  free  from  straw  and  refuse.  Ihe  view  on  the 
left  sliows  a  car  well  loaded  for  bulk  sl)ipment.  This  car 
was  loaded  practically  to  the  roof  at  the  ends  and  contained 
well-graded  potatoes. 

At  the  request  of  the  railroads  in  Illinois,  the  .State  F'XxJ 
.Administrator  has  agreed  to  provide  inspection  of  perisli- 
ables  at  points  of  origin  to  prevent  damage  to  food  in  transit. 
It  is  expected  that  similar  action  will  be  taken  b\  the  food 
administrators  in  other  states. 

Because  of  the  large  percentage  of  wet  corn  this  year, 
various  agencies  are  taking  steps  to  prevent  unnecessar>'  loss 
on  this  account.  At  some  pomts  artificial  driers  have  been 
provided,  imt  this  method  of  saving  the  grain  is  too  expen- 
sive for  general  use.  The  Burlington  recently  sent  out  a  bul- 
letin to  bankers,  county  newspapers  and  county  agents  in 
the  territory  it  serves,  urging  the  wet  com  to  be  treated  with 
salt  at  the  rate  of  one  barrel  of  salt  to  a  thousand  bushels  of 
com.  This  practice  has  been  tried  out  in  other  years,  and 
the  results  have  proved  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The  Bur- 
lington also  gives  preference  to  cars  loaded  with  (orn.  to 
reduce  damage  to  the  crop  while  it  is  waiting  for  .shipment. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRANSCONTINENTAL  LINE 
COMPLETED 

The  first  east-and-west  transcontinental  railway  in  .Aus- 
tralia was  recently  completed  when  a  new  line  was  opened 
from  Port  Augusta,  South  .Australia,  to  Kalgoorlie,  West 
.Australia,  1,053  miles.  .At  the  latter  point  the  i^ew  road 
connects  with  the  West  Australian  line  from  Perth  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  coast  and  at  Port  .Augusta  it  joins  the  South 
.Australian  railway  to  Adelaide.  A  recent  article  in  the 
■'Railway  Gazette,"  London,  contains  a  description  of  the 
new  road  ba.sed  upon  a  letter  from  Perth,  giving  an  account 


Location  of  the  New  Line 

of  an  official  journey  made  over  the  .Australian  Trans-Con- 
tinental Railway  when  all  but  114  miles  had  been  com- 
pleted. This  trip  was  undertaken  by  a  large  party  of  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  and  Western  Australian  parliaments  and 
government  officers,  including  Hon.  P.  J.  Lynch.  Federal 
Minister  of  Works  and  Railways,  and  J.  J.  Poynton.  Direc- 
tor of  Transport.  The  through  trip  from  Perth  to  Port 
.Augusta    took    five   days,    the   party   travelling    by   daylight 


onl) .  and  the  intervening  unconstructed  gaps  being  covered 
by  motor  car  (90  miles)   and  by  carriage  (24  miles). 

Mr.  Lynch  was  of  the  opinion  that  ijy  the  time  the  line 
was  properly  ballasted  and  brought  up  to  the  high  speed 
standard  the  cost  would  reach  £7,000,000  sterling  ($34,- 
000,000),  or  more,  as  against  an  original  estimate  of  about 
£4,000,000  ($19,000,(J00.)  From  Kalgoorlie  the  line  runs 
through  a  fine  belt  of  timber  for  70  miles,  after  which  it 
pa.s.ses  through  a  lighter  timber  belt  and  enters  a  large  area 
of  limestone  plains,  450  miles  in  width.  In  that  stretch 
there  is  309  miles  of  straight  line  running  through  a  tre- 
mendous sweep  of  open  country  with  nothing  to  relieve  the 
eye  liut  blue  bush,  salt  bush  and  otlier  native  shrubs. 

The  minister  e.xpressed  satisfaction  with  the  rate  of 
progress,  but  Itelieved  that  if  ordinary-  foresight  had  leen 
exercised  at  the  out.set  the  railway  would  long  since  have 
been  completed.  Although  the  line  traverses  practically 
1 .1100  miles  of  dry  country  and  it  was  essential  that  an  ade- 
i|Uate  water  supply  be  secured,  this  all-important  provision 
was  neglected  and  90  per  cent  of  the  delays  which  occurred 
later  were  due  to  this  cause.  .At  present  condensers  are  be- 
ing employed  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  but  .steps  are  being 
taken  to  secure  a  reliable  water  supply  throughout  the  en- 
tire line. 

'I'he  transcontinental  road  is  designed  for  high  speed 
traffic  witli  the  ex[)ectation  tiiat  it  will  prove  i)racticable  to 
make  the  journey  between  Port  .Augusta  and  Kalgoorlie  in 
about  24  hours,  or  at  an  average  speed,  including  stops,  of 
44  miles  per  hour.  The  line  will  not,  however,  be  fully 
ballasted  for  some  time,  and  consequently  it  is  estimated 
that  the  average  speed  cannot  exceed  ,<0  miles  an  hour,  per- 
mitting an  average  time  of  35  hours  for  the  trip  betwi-en 
Port  .Augusta  and  Kalgoorlie.  Tlie  rails  weigh  SO  lb.  per 
yd.  and  are  40  ft.  in  length.  The  original  intention  was  to 
use  70-lb.  rails  ,v>  ft.  long,  but  the  weight  was  changed  in 
order  to  pennit  higher  speeds,  while  the  length  was  altered 
to  save  joints. 

Owing  to  war  conditions  it  has  been  impossible  to  .se- 
cure the  requisite  material  to  build  eciuipment  suitable  for 
tile  country  traversed  iiy  the  new  line,  which  is  wami  in 
summer  and  colli  in  (he  winter  months.  For  immitiiate 
purpo.ses  woi)dei)  bodies  of  the  ia-st  design  practicalile  will 
l)e  iiuill  on  such  car  underframes  as  are  available  in  the  Com- 
monwealth This  equipment  will  consist  of  first  and  second- 
class  sleeping  cars,  dining  cars,  day  coaches  and  mail  and 
baggage  cars. 

There  will  be  20  intermediate  stations  on  the  new  road 
where  postal,  money  order,  .savings  bank  and  telegraphic 
business  will  be  done.  The  line  will  i)e  worked  by  the  elec- 
trical staff,  divided  into  .vS  sections. 


1  K.Aix  Restrictions  on  Italian  Railways. — Owing  to 
>carcity  of  coal  on  the  Italian  State  Railways,  it  was  divided 
to  cancel  173  trains  commencing  with  Xovenil)cr  2S. 

New  Type  of  Locomotive  in  New  Zealant). — .A  new 
t\|ie  of  IcKomotive  has  Ijeen  emjiloyed  on  the  Woodville- 
'Paiiiape  .section  of  tile  Main  Trunk  Railway  of  New  Zea- 
land during  the  past  three  months.  The  first  of  the  class 
was  constructed  at  the  government  workshops  at  Dunedin 
for  service  on  the  Canterbur)-  Plains  some  two  years  ago. 
W  hen  tried  over  the  level  country-  between  Cliristchurch  and 
Oamaru  the  new  engine  gave  such  excellent  results  that  it 
was  deiridctl  to  tri-  it  over  the  sharply  graded  section  between 
Oamaru  and  Dunedin,  aiul  there  again  it  satisfied  all  tests. 
Four  of  the  new  engines  were  sent  to  North  Island  some 
months  ago  and  have  been  employed  on  the  Wellington- 
Taihape  section  with  good  a\sulfs.  It  appears  that  this  en- 
gine can  travel  farther  than  the  compound  engine  without 
taking  in  water,  and  th.it  it  has  a  greater  hauling  cajwcitv. 
— Commerce  Report. 
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HEAVY  LOADING  OF  COTTON 

The  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  lines,  is  securing  maximum 
carloads  of  cotton  by  the  use  of  a  small  derrick  and  horse 
in  loading.  The  flat  car  shown  in  the  photographs  which 
was  originally  fitted  for  the  hauling  of  lumber,  was  loaded 
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Car  Loaded  with   86   Bales   of   Cotton 

in  this  instance  with  86  bales  of  flat  cotton.  The  pictures 
were  taken  at  Mabank,  Tex.,  on  November  28,  1917.  In 
another  instance  a  50-ft.  flat  car  was  loaded  with  110  bales 
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Carload  of  Cotton  Bales  in  Process  of  Loading 

of  uncompressed  cotton  without  the  aid  of  derrick  and  horse. 
We  are  indebted  to  F.  M.  Lucore,  assistant  general  man- 
ager  of  the   Southern    Pacific,    Texas   lines,    for   these    two 
photographs. 


Railwaymen  at  the  Front. — There  are  leagues  of 
narrow-gage  railways  serving  the  British  armies  in  Flan- 
ders and  France.  These  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  Cana- 
dian and  American  railwaymen  who  have  had  special  train- 
ing. These  railways  are  helping  to  beat  the  Germans,  who 
never  expected  that  the  Allies  would  bring  field  transporta- 
tion to  such  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency.  The  adaptability  of 
the  North  American  has  made  him  invaluable  as  a  railwa\ 
pioneer  at  the  front.  In  some  sections  the  railways  aban- 
doned by  the  retreating  Germans  have  been  turned  to  good 
use  against  the  enemy  after  suitable  changes  in  gage.  The 
"Sammies"  on  the  firing  line,  under  General  Pershing,  are 
not  the  first  draft  to  reach  the  front.  For  more  than  two 
years  American  railwaymen  have  been  running  the  risks  of 
war,  repairing  and  constructing  railways  under  fire.  So 
risky  is  this  work  that  some  of  them  have  volunteered  for 
the  front  trenches,  preferring  fighting  risks  to  the  fortunes 
of  war  on  a  railway  section.  Men  from  Ontario,  Northwest 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  have  done  a  magnificent  work 
as  railway  men. — Toronto  Globe. 


MORELAND  AUTO-RAIL  TRUCK 

The  automobile  has  become  such  an  important  factor  in 
the  trucking  business  in  the  Imperial  valley  of  California 
that  the  Holton  Interurban  Railroad  found  that  its  business 
was  falling  oft".  The  fact  that  the  automobile  would  take 
material  directly  from  the  ranches  to  the  market  made  it 
much  more  desirable  for  the  farmers  to  use  this  service,  as 
it  eliminated  the  haul  from  the  ranch  to  the  freight  station 
on  the  railroad.  To  meet  this  situation,  W.  F.  Holt,  who 
controls  the  Holton  Interurban  equipped  a  standard  2^2- 
ton    Moreland   distillate   truck    with    a    motor   truck   wheel, 


The  Truck  Leaving  the  Highway  for  the  Railroad 

designed  by  himself,  which  has  steel  flanges  on  the  inner 
side  and  a  solid  rubber  truck  tire  of  larger  diameter  than 
the  metal  flanged  portion,  on  the  outer  side  in  order  that 
the  truck  can  be  used  en  rails  as  well  as  on  the  road,  as 
the  illustrations  indicate.  It  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  car 
to  mount  the  rails  at  any  road  crossing. 

After  the  truck  wheels  are  in  place  on  the  steel  rails  they 


Auto-Rail   Truck   Mounted   on    the   Rails 

are  locked  rigidly  by  a  special  brace,  a  patent  for  which  has 
been  applied  for  by  Mr.  Holt.  The  truck  operates  on  regular 
schedule  time  and  maintains  a  speed  of  about  40  m.p.h. 
The  difficulty  of  crossing  switches  and  frogs  has  been  over- 
come by  still  another  device  which  is  being  patented. 

War  Honors  for  British  Railwaymen. — Thirty-three 
men  employed  by  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Rail- 
way have  been  awarded  war  honors  and  decorations  on  active 
■■cr\-ice. 
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The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  made  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  in  the  pay  of  clerks  in  the  auditing  and  car 
record  departments.  The  Pennsylvania  has  made  an  advance 
in  the  pay  of  telegraphers,  said  to  be  of  benefit  to  more  than 
1,000   men. 

On  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  during  Christmas  week 
all  agents,  conductors  and  station  and  train  baggagemen  were 
instructed  to  accept  U.  S.  Mail  presented  by  the  post  office  depart- 
ment at  any  station,  on  any  train,  and  carry  it  to  destination  or 
junction  point  regardless  of  space  or  territory  authorized. 

Near  Ruston,  La.,  on  December  23,  a  man  named  Causey 
llaKged  a  passenger  train  of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pa- 
cific, brought  it  to  a  stop,  and  at  once  went  into  a  coach  and 
killed  a  passenger,  against  whom  he  had  some  grievance;  and 
seriously  wounded  another  man.  At  the  next  station  Causey  got 
off  and  surrendered  to  the  sheriff. 

William  A.  Christian,  senior  civil  engineer,  and  T.  F.  Laisi, 
M.iiior  architect,  of  the  Division  of  Valuation,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Central  district,  Chicago,  have  received 
commissions  as  majors  in  the  engineering  corps  of  the  United 
States  army.  J.  M.  Kemmerer,  office  engineer  at  Chicago,  has 
also  received  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  engineers  corps. 

At  Magnolia,  Md.,  on  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washing- 
ton, on  the  evening  of  December  22,  six  men  waiting  for  a  train 
were  pushed  by  the  crowd  from  the  station  platform  on  to  the 
track  and  were  killed  by  an  express  train.  The  crowd,  a  large 
one,  consisted  of  contractors'  employees  who  had  been  working 
for  the  government  near  Aberdeen  and  were  waiting  for  a  local 
train. 

Of  the  102  locomotives  recently  ordered  sent  from  western 
lines  to  eastern  roads  to  relieve  the  districts  congested  with 
freight,  39  were  delivered  at  Chicago  and  7  at  St.  Louis  by 
December  21,  26  were  en  route  at  that  time  and  30  had  not  yet 
started  for  their  destination.  The  expectations  were  that  all  of 
the  engines  would  be  delivered  by  December  25,  except  a  few 
which  are  being  transformed  from  coal  to  oil  burners. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute  is  now  60 
years  old,  and  recently  celebrated  its  anniversary.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  F.  II.  Trevethick,  a  member  of  the  distinguished  family 
which  included  Richard  Trevethick,  who  made  the  first  high 
pressure  steam  locomotive.  F.  H.  Trevethick,' when  he  founded 
the  institute,  in  1857,  was  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk.  This  movement  led  to  the  establishment  of  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  libraries  at  London,  Stratford,  Belleville,  Lindsay  and 
Battle  Creek.  The  libraries  are  supported  in  part  by  a  fund 
given  to  the  railway  company  for  that  purpose,  in  1860,  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (King  Edward). 

Agnew  T.  Dice,,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  has 
issued  a  call  to  employees  of  that  road  to  stand  by  and  do  their 
share  to  the  utmost.  It  speaks  of  the  vital  importance  and  urgent 
need  of  operating  the  road  with  the  greatest  possible  efficiency 
and  continues :  "This  result  can  be  gained  only  through  the  giving 
by  each  man  of  the  most  efficient  service  of  which  he  is  capable. 
Railroad  men  may  naturally  be  expected  to  set  an  example  for 
other  workers,  and  I  am  sure  that  each  and  every  one  of  you 
will  feel  it  to  be  a  patriotic  duty  to  lose  no  time  from  work  and 
to  give  his  best  service  of  head,  hand  and  heart.  .  .  .  Let 
every  man  feel  that  it  is  his  patriotic  duty  to  work  and  to  co- 
operate with  his  fellows  to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  Let  us  all 
face  our  difficulties  with  the  determination  to  overcome 
them.    .    .    ." 

Officers  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  testifying  at  an  inquiry  held 
by  the  California  State  railroad  commission,  recently  said  that 
the  company  had  done  its  utmost  to  provide  for  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  public.  Ten  now  locomotives  have  recently 
been  delivered ;  ten  more  are  being  built  in  the  company's  shops, 
and   others   have  been   leased  and   borrowed.     The  coiuiliiu-   is 


building  3,200  cars  in  its  California  shops  and  has  had  10,481 
skilled  workmen  employed  in  maintenance  <if  c<juipment  work. 
It  could  use  5()0  more  men  if  they  could  be  found.  F.  E.  Batturs, 
general  passenger  agent,  said  as  war  broke  out,  the  company 
called  meetings  on  all  its  divisions  to  sec  if  any  unnecessary 
passenger  service  could  be  eliminated,  and  it  had  been  found  that 
all  of  its  trains  were  needed  by  the  public;  that  the  expeditious 
moving  of  the  country's  man  power  in  time  of  war  was  as  neces- 
sary as  the  prompt  handling  of  freight,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
lengthen  the  schedules  of  fast  overland  trains,  such  as  the  Over- 
land Limited,  would  be  interfering  with  the  expeditious  handling 
of  Government  mail,  and  a  delay  to  business  men. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  has  announced  that  it 
will  not  permit  local  officers  to  confiscate  coal  to  meet  local  needs. 
The  authority  to  commandeer  and  divert  coal  will  be  retained 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  Fuel  -Administration. 
Director  of  Charities  William  Kruscn,  of  Philadelphia,  who  took 
four  cars  of  coal  for  local  distribution  without  consulting  the 
state  fuel  administration  has  been  notified  that  further  conlisca- 
tions  will  not  be  permitted;  and  that  they  are  unnecessary,  pro- 
vided he  will  advise  the  Washington  office.  .Vt  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Judge  John  M.  Killits,  in  the  United  States  District,  took  similar 
action  in  a  similar  case.  It  was  a  suit  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
against  the  Mayor  of  Lima.  The  temperature  at  Lima  fell  to  10 
deg.  below  zero  and  the  city  took  some  cars  from  trains  passing 
through.  Judge  Killits  said  :  "Such  officials  ought  to  be  taught 
to  respect  the  law.  They  should  come  down  off  their  high 
pedestals.  They  should  try  to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with 
the  railroads.  Their  acts  impede  efforts  to  solve  the  coal  distri- 
bution problem  and  thwart  the  railroads  in  their  work  of  dis- 
tributing coal  where  it  is  most  urgently  needed." 

.At  Macon.  Ga.,  recently  a  board  of  arbitrators  decided  in  fa\>'r 
of  the  reinstatement  of  a  locomotive  engineer  of  the  Georgia. 
Florida  &  .Mabama  who  had  been  dismissed  and  whom  the 
brotherhood  demanded  should  be  taken  back ;  and  a  few  days 
later  the  railroad  company  filed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  a  bill,  taking  exceptions  to  the  findings  of  the  board.  The 
bill  of  exceptions  avers  that  the  arbiters  were  without  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  the  issues  and  that  the  I'edcral  district 
court  in  which  the  bill  is  filed  is  without  jurisdiction  to  render 
any  judgment  based  on  the  award  because  the  act  of  July  15,  1913. 
which  authorizes  mediation  between  railroads  and  their  employees. 
docs  not  cover  the  case  in  question.  Strickland  was  not  an  em- 
ployee of  the  road  at  the  time  of  arbitration  and  even  bad  he 
been,  it  is  contended,  the  mediation  act  would  not  have  applied  in 
the  case  since  this  act  is  designed  to  cover  only  cases  where 
matters  of  wages,  hours  of  work  and  conditions  of  employment 
are  concerned.  Strickland,  it  is  alleged,  was  discharged  for  in- 
fractions of  the  rules  of  the  road  and  so  the  case  in  question  "is 
not  among  those  provided  for  in  the  mcdiatii>n  act  Strickland 
was  discharged  by  the  road  on  August  5,  1916.  The  unions 
demanded  his  reinstatement,  and  in  October  an  arbitration  agree- 
ment was  signed.  Stanton  J.  Pelle.  F.  A.  Burgess  and  J.  C,  Hale 
were  the  arbiters. 

Trolley  Car  Disader  at  Piltiburgh 
In  the  derailment  of  a  street  car  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  December 
24,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  descending  grade,  19  passengers  were 
killed  and  80  or  more  wwe  injured.  The  car  became  uncon- 
trollable just  after  entering  the  tunnel,  about  a  mile  long,  lead- 
ing from  the  South  Side  at  the  center  of  the  city,  and  ran 
uncontrolled  to  a  curve  at  Carson  street,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  tunnel. 

Hearing  on  Railway  Situation 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  has  announced 
a  he.-iring  on  Saturday  on  the  railroad  situation.  The  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  expected  to  be  the 
first  witnesses. 
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Engineers  Wanted  for  the  National  Army 

The  War  Department  announces  that  vohmteers  are  now- 
being  accepted  for  a  provisional  reinforcement  railway  regiment, 
for  the  National  army,  which  is  being  organized  at  Camp  Grant, 
Rockford,  111.  Men  are  wanted  who  have  qualifications  in  rail- 
way construction,  operation  and  maintenance ;  shop  work  and 
transportation.  Applications  are  received  at  all  of  the  principal 
recruiting    stations. 


Freight  by  Automobile  irom  Detroit  to  Newport  News 

The  train  of  33  automobile  freight  trucks  which  is  being  run 
by  the  War  Department  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Newport  News, 
Va.,  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  government  freight,  delayed 
by  the  congestion  on  the  railroads,  and  also  as  a  means  of  train- 
ing soldiers  in  the  management  of  this  kind  of  transportation, 
has  made  thus  far  about  SO  miles  a  day ;  in  other  words,  has 
accomplished  about  the  speeds  that  were  planned.  The  best  day's 
run  was  65  miles.  In  northwestern  Ohio  much  snow  was  en- 
countered. Near  Warren,  Ohio,  on  December  19,  about  1  a.  m., 
one  of  the  trucks  was  wrecked  at  a  crossing  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, lieing  struck  by  a  passenger  train  and  one  of  the  two 
jnen  in  charge  was  killed.     The  otlier  was  liadly  injured. 

Curtailment  of  Use  of  Private  Cars 

Tn  compliance  with  the  request  recently  made  by  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  that  the  use  of  private  and  official  cars  be 
curtailed  as  much  as  possible  during  the  war,  Henry  C.  Frick, 
one  of  the  largest  railroad  stockholders  and  a  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  ordered 
his  private  car,  the  "Westmoreland,"  dismantled  and  laid  up 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  War  Board  has  since  re- 
quested the  presidents  of  the  Trunk  Line  roads  to  withdraw  the 
tariffs  covering  the  movement  of  private  passenger  cars. 


$250  lor  tha  Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund 
The  Railway   Regiments"  Tobacco  Fund  received  another  big 
boost   last    week    when   the    New    York    Railroad    Club,    on    the 
motion  of  Daniel  M.  Brady,  voted  to  give  $250  to  the  fund,  $250 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $250  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  $250 
to  the  Red  Cross. 
Other   contributions   were   received  last  week  as   follows : 
.\merican  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York,  $50:  Damas- 
cus  Brake  Beam  Company,  Cleveland,  $25. 

Iowa  Defense  Council  Praises  Railways 
The  Iowa  State  Council  of  National  Defense  has  issued  to 
shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  a  circular  commending  the 
])atriotism  of  the  officers  of  the  railroads  who  have  released  many 
of  their  best  employees  to  go  to  France  and  Russia  and  have  also 
organized  from  their  employees  companies  of  engineers  for 
service  abroad.  The  circular  says :  "They  have  co-operated  in 
every  way  with  each  other,  diverting  business  from  the  companies 
which  could  obtain  it  to  the  companies  which  could  handle  it  most 
efficiently.  They  have  sought  to  attain  the  greatest  degree  of 
efficiency  in  transportation  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  regard- 
less of  the  effect  upon  the  individual  companies.  Their  credit  has 
been  so  greatly  impaired  that  they  cannot  borrow  money  except 
at  ruinous  rates,  but  they  have  nevertheless  greatly  increased  the 
amount  of  their  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight.  ,  .  ." 


Christmas  on  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L. 

President  John  Howe  Peyton  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis,  has  issued  a  Christmas  greeting  to  the  employees  in 
which  he  says : 

"The  joyous  Christmas-tide  is  again  at  hand,  and  we  should 
all  remember  that  it  is  the  annual  reminder  to  all  the  earth 
that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  chose  at  this  season  to  be  born 
in  the  form  of  humanity,  in  order  that  He  might  work  out  the 
salvation  of  our  race.  With  the  whole  earth  at  war  this  is  no 
time  for  merriment,  but  I  can  and  I  do  wish  you  all  a  'happy' 
Christmas.  Happiness  is  only  possible  to  those  who  try  to  do 
their  duty  to  God  and  men.  *  *  ♦  The  future  of  our  nation,  and 
of  the   whole  human   family,   is  threatened   with   great   suffering 


and  privation.  We  will  meet  the  emergencies  like  true  men,  and 
we  will  do  our  duty  at  any  cost.  We  must,  each  and  all,  volun- 
teer for  the  war.  Some  of  us  must  become  soldiers  and  offer  our 
lives  to  preserve  liberty  upon  the  earth.  Some  of  us  must  sacri- 
fice our  leisure  to  produce  more  food,  and  all  of  us  must  econo- 
mize by  consuming  less  food.  All  of  us  must  sacrifice  our  pleas- 
ures in  order  to  save  money  to  loan  to  the  government.  Let  us 
rejoice  because  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  let  us  imitate  Him  by  sacrificing  ourselves  for  the 
lause  of  liberty,  justice  and  righteousness  upon  the  earth." 

Creosote  Oil  Imports 

The  imports  of  creosote  oil  in  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1916,  and  1917,  as  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  were  as  follows  ; 

1916  1917 

Source  Gallons  Vah^  ^T^llons  Value 

England     34,616,238  $2,763,078  25,782,272  $1,920,446 

Scotland    505,346  62.285  206,012  30.270 

Canada     3,746.192  272,273  3.089.754  233,853 

T.-ipan     1,630,616  109,144               

40,498.392    $3,206,780    29.078,038    $2,184,569 

From  these  figures  there  is  shown  a  decrease  of  11,420,354  gal., 
the  larger  part  of  which  results  from  the  heavy  falling  off  in 
importations  from  England  and  the  suspension  of  shipments  from 
Japan.  The  average  invoiced  value  of  all  creosote  importations 
last  year  was  7.2  cents  per  gal.  as  compared  with  7.9  cents  in 
1916. 


Grand  Trunk  Safely  Bulletin 

The  Safety  Engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  issues  his  December 
bulletin  (No.  15)  with  decorations  of  holly  and  other  embellish- 
ments; and  illustrates  one  of  his  chief  points  by  a  picture  of  a 
barrel  tipping  over  the  brink  of  Niagara  Falls.  In  this  connection 
he  says : 

"Would  you  go  over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel?  /  should  say 
nut.  Thai's  a  funny  question  to  put  into  a  Safety  Bulletin.  What 
are  you  driving  at  anyway?  Just  this:  Scores  of  you  men  every- 
day are  taking  chances  that  are  just  as  unnecessary,  just  as  foolish 
and  just  about  as  risky  as  going  over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel : 
and  if  you  could  read  the  reports  in  my  office  showing  how  Grand 
Trunk  men  get  injured  and  killed,  you  would  agree  with  me." 

The  introduction  to  the  bulletin  reads 


You 


lellows  who  have  never  been  hurt — and  who  probably 
think  you  never  will  'oe — who  look  on  this  "safety  first  dope  * 
as  good  stuff  for  the  other  fellow — you  are  the  individuals  this 
Bulletin  is  aimed  at.  I  want  you  to  quit  flirting  with  Care- 
lessness and  get  into  the  Safety  Corral  before  your  name 
comes  floating  into  my  office  on  one  of  those  long  pink  sheets. 

The  safety  engineer  finds  that  three  causes  alone  are  responsible 
for  more  deaths  to  Grand  Trunk  men  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined: (1)  Run  over  by  cars  or  engines;  (2)  Falling  from  cars 
or  engines ;  (3)  Train  or  yard  men  working  on  cars  which  are 
moved  by  another  engine  working  on  same  track 


Individual  Christmas  Boxes  Sent  to  Railway  Men  in  France 

With  contributions  by  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
N'azoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
individual  Christmas  boxes  were  sent  to  former  employees  of 
those  roads  now  in  active  military  service  in  France.  Charles 
H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  system,  addressed 
a  personal  letter  to  each  Illinois  Central  soldier  in  France,  send- 
ing it  with  the  box.  Every  box  contained  the  following  articles : 
One  box  of  cigars,  20  packages  of  cigarettes,  20  packages  of 
cigarette  papers,  20  boxes  of  smoking  tobacco,  one  pound  of 
chewing  tobacco,  one  automatic  cigar  or  cigarette  lighter,  one 
pipe,  one  package  of  pipe  cleaners,  two  tooth  brushes,  two  pack- 
ages of  tooth  paste,  five  pounds  of  candy,  three  bars  of  soap,  10 
packages  of  chewing  gum,  three  pairs  of  woolen  hose  and  one 
woolen  vest. 

The  North  Western  Christmas  boxes  were  purchased,  packed 
and  sent  at  an  expense  of  $1,247.  There  still  remains  a  balance 
of  $3,895  of  the  fund  contributed  by  employees  and  officers  of 
the  company.  Each  box  which  was  sent  to  members  of  Com- 
pany E  of  the  Thirteenth  Engineers,  the  North  Western  unit  in 
France,  contained  one  pound  of  assorted  candy,  one  package  of 
mints,  three  packages  of  gum.  six  packages  of  licorice,  one  pipe. 
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200  cigarette  papers,  12  pipe  cleaners,  20  packages  of  smoking 
toliacco,  one  pound  chewing  tobacco.  10  packages  of  cigarettes, 
25  cigars,  one  indelible  pencil,  one  cigar  lighter  and  a  set  of 
writing  tablets  and  envelopes.  In  addition,  a  box  for  general 
distribution  was  sent  to  the  company  containing  baseball  equip- 
ment, 40  decks  of  cards,  48  puzzles,  12  mouth  organs,  four  yearly 
subscriptions  to  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  and  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  magazines. 

Mr.  Markham's  letter  expressed  the  pride  felt  by  the  men  at 
home  in  their  co-workers'  response  to  the  call  of  their  country, 
and  confidence  that  "any  task  which  may  be  assigned  to  Illinois 
Central  and  Vazoo  &  .Mississippi  \  alk-.\  men  will  be  promptly 
and  efficiently  performed." 

Appeal  to  Lehigh  Valley  Employees 

E.  E.  Loomis,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  has  issued  a 
letter  to  employees  suggesting  that  jjossiljly  they  do  not  realize 
what  a  necessary  factor  the  railroads  are  in  the  winning  of  the 
war.  "They  are  literally  the  backing  of  the  men  in  the  American 
camps  and  the  French  trenches.  Without  their  faithful  service, 
the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  l)ravcst  troops  liecome  useless. 
This  is  so  true  that  railroad  men  unwilling  at  this  time  to  give 
to  their  work  the  best  that  is  in  them,  are  actually  slackers.  .  .  . 
There  must  be  no  slackers  amoni;  us.  Every  man  must  stick 
to  his  job  in  these  troublesome  days.  It  is  a  lime  for  self-sacri- 
tice.  This  means  working  thirty  days  a  month,  if  necessary, 
regardless  of  weather  conditions;  losing  no  time  after  pay  day; 
assisting,  each  in  his  place,  in  running  this  railroad  at  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency.  ...  I  call  upon  you  all  to  enlist  heart  and 
soul  in  this  patriotic  service." 

Coal  Production 

.Vccording  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
zero  weather  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  impeding  railroad  traffic 
and  surface  operations  at  the  mines  caused  coal  production  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  December  15  to  drop  to  the  lowest  point 
recorded  since  the  weekly  bulletins  were  begun.  The  average 
daily  production  was  1,402,594  tons.  The  lowest  mark  reached 
before  since  June  1  was  1,(j38,S13  tons,  in  the  week  ended  .\ugust 
18,  at  the  time  of  the  coal  strikes  in  Illinois  and  the  southern 
Appalachians.  .Anthracite  shipments  fell  off  22  per  cent.  Hitumi- 
nous  shiptnents  originated  on  114  roads  amounted  to  147,590 
carloads.  The  percentage  of  full-time  output  produced  during 
the  week  ended  December  8  was  73.6  and  19.3  per  cent  of  the  loss 
was  attributed  to  car  shortage.     The  bulletin  says : 

"Illinois  and  Indiana  exhibited  little  change.  In  Ohio,  losses 
<iue  to  no  cars  increased  from  25.2  to  31.7  per  cent  of  the  full- 
time  capacity.  Conditions  in  western  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other 
hand,  improved  greatly.  In  central  Pennsylvania,  losses  due  to 
inadequate  transportation  increased.  On  the  West  Virginia  fields, 
the  Panhandle.  Fairmont,  and  Cumberland-Piedmont  experienced 
relief  from  the  shortage  of  the  week  before.  In  the  remaining 
fields,  losses  due  to  car  shortage  were  even  more  severe  than 
during  the  preceding  week ;  in  the  high-volatile  field  of  southern 
West  Virginia,  particularly,  they  amounted  to  56.9  per  cent  of 
the  full-time  output. 

"A  study  of  these  bulletii>s  will  reveal  that  the  dominant  factor 
limiting  production  is  lack  of  transportation.  As  long  as  the 
soft  coal  mines  of  the  country  are  idle  from  one-seventh  to 
one-fifth  of  the  time  because  there  are  no  cars  at  the  tipple, 
more  laborers  could  add  but  little  to  the  output.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  railroads  are  already  carrying 
more  coal  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
production  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  month  of  November 
was,  witli  one  exception,  tlie  largest  in  any  one  month  in  the 
liistory  of  bituminous  coal  mining  in  .\merica." 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  November 
gives  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  output  for  that  month  of 
47,747,000  net  tons.  The  average  production  per  working  day 
during  the  month  was  1.872,432  tons,  as  compared  with  1,757.336 
tons  in  October.  The  November  rate  has  been  exceeded  only 
once  in  the  last  two  years,  when  in  February,  1116,  the  average 
production  per  working  day  rose  to  1.882,771   tons. 

The  cumulative  production  from  January-  1  to  November  30. 
1917,  came  witliin  427.000  tons  of  equalling  the  entire  1916  output. 
Up  to  November  30.  1917,  the  country  is  estimated  to  have  pro- 


duced 502,091,000  tons.  The  entire  output  of  the  year  1916  was 
502,519,000  tons.  The  country  may  thus  be  said  to  be  one  month 
ahead  of  its  1916  performance.  If  tlie  present  rate  of  production 
be  maintained,  the  total  output  for  1917  will  better  the  record  of 
1916  by  9  per  cent. 

A.  W.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  General  Operating  Com- 
mittee of  the  Eastern  Railroads  has  been  co-operating  actively 
with  the  Fuel  Administration  to  promote  an  increased  move- 
ment of  coal  and  recent  reports  have  indicated  a  marked  improve- 
ment in   some   districts 


Railway  Returns  for  October 

'Ihe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  it>  monthly 
bulletin  of  railway  earnings  and  returns  lor  October.  Railway 
operating  revenues  for  the  month  amounted  to  $380,951,970  as 
compared  with  $338,666,230  in  October,  1916.  Operating  expenses 
increased  from  $210,295,841  to  $259,017,248.  Taxes  increased  from 
$13,898,678  to  $21,910,588.  so  that  the  railwav  operating  income 
was  only  $99,926,889  as  compared  with  $114,431,497  in  October. 
1916.  a  reduction  from  $496  to  $432  per  mile  of  line.  The  oper- 
ating ratio  was  67.99  in  October.  1917,  as  compared  with  62.10  in 
October,  1916.  The  railroads  in  eastern,  southern  and  western 
districts  all  show  increases  in  operating  revenues  for  the  month 
and  decreases  in  the  operating  income.  In  the  case  of  the  eastern 
roads,  the  reduction  in  the  latter  item  amounted  to  nearly  $7,000,- 
000.  and  in  the  case  of  the  western  lines  to  over  $7,000,000,  while 
for  the  southern  lines  it  was  about  $100,000. 

For  the  ten  months  ended  with  October,  railway  operating  rev- 
enues amounted  to  $3,350,721,651  as  compared  with  $2,991,462,057. 
Railway  operating  income  was  $835,377,303  as  compared  with 
$899,792,922,  a  reduction  of  nearly  $300  per  mile.  The  operating 
ratio  was  69.87  as  against  65,52.  For  the  10  months  the  eastern 
roads  show  a  reduction  of  $62,000,000  in  operating  income,  the 
southern  roads  show  a  gain  .jf  nearly  $2,000,000  and  the  western 
roads  show  a  loss  of  over  $4.000,0(J0. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  report  is  the  increase  in  passenger 
revenues,  which  for  October  was  $15,000,000  or  nearly  20  per 
cent.  For  the  10  months  passenger  revenues  increased  approxi- 
mately $90,000,000  or  IS  per  cent,  while  the  freight  revenues  in- 
creased about   10  per  cent. 

Inefficient  Watchmen 

From  an  address  by  General  Manager  Mallalieu,  ol  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  at  a  recent  convention  in 
New  Orleans  we  take  the  following  observations  on  the  danger 
of  retaining  superannuated  employees : 

The  custom  among  manufacturers,  warehousemen  and  others 
is  that  of  engaging  as  night  watchman  some  superannuated 
employee  who  is  no  longer  physically  able  to  earn  a  workman's 
pay.  The  amount  of  real  protection  which  he  furnishes,  espe- 
cially in  war  time,  is  very  small.  Generally  he  can  be  avoided 
with  ridiculous  case  by  any  one  who  is  in  the  place  with' hostile 
intent.  In  a  recent  test  in  a  large  grain  elevator,  six  inspectors 
were  sent  into  the  plant  at  night  time,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  aged  watchman,  and  they  spent  six  hours  within  the  plant 
and  made  drawings  of  many  of  its  important  features,  but  their 
presence  was  never  once  detected.  .\s  a  consequence  the  owners 
were  given  the  alternative  of  engaging  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  and  vigorous  guards  or  of  having  their  plant  taken  over 
by  the  state  authorities. 

The  big  Baltimore  fire  of  October  30  is  a  striking  example 
of  insufficient  watchman  service.  Here  was  a  pier,  900  feet  long, 
containing  a  valuable  accumulation  of  freight,  left  in  the  sole 
charge  of  a  single  watchman!  To  make  the  safeguarding  of 
our  production  of  war  supplies  depend  upon  those  who  can 
furnish  only  nominal  safety,  during  the  hours  when  darkness 
brings  the  greatest  dangers,  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not 
so  grave.  It  is  equivalent  to  locking  the  windows  and  leaving 
the  front  door  open.  Watchmen  should  be  picked  men,  not 
derelicts.  The>  should  be  intelligent  .courageous  and  plivsically 
active.  They  should  be  sufficient  in  number  to  furnish  real 
protection.  They  should  be  armed.  They  should  be  trained  in 
knowledge  of  fire  alarms,  fire  prcvviition  and  fire  protection 
They  should  never  be  engaged  except  upon  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  character,  and  they  should  he  paid  the  salaries  that 
will  command  such  qualifications 
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,f    Treatable 


The  Wood  Preservers'  Convention 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Wood  Preservers'  Association  in  Chicago  on  December  17,  it 
was  decided  to  proceed  with  the  original  plans  for  the  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  of  that  association,  which  will  be  held  at  Chicago 
on  January  22  to  24,  inclusive.  The  advisability  of  postponmg 
this  convention  or  of  omitting  it  entirely  this  year  was  given 
careful  consideration,  but  it  was  decided  that  the  importance 
of  the  conservation  of  timber  and  the  unusual  character  of  the 
new  problems  presented  to  this  industry  by  the  war  made  the 
exchange  of  information  more  than  usually  desirable.  It  was 
decided  to  limit  entertainment  to  an  informal  dinner  on  Wednes- 
dav  evening,  which  will  be  patriotic  in  character. 

The  tentative  program  so  far  as  has  been  arranged  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

TuESDAV  Morning. 

Convention  called  to  order  at  10  a    m. 

President's  address. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Report  of  secretary-treasurer. 

Communications. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

Report  of  Conference  Committee 

Report  of  Committee  on  Publicity,  Promotv 

Report    of    Committee    on    tbe    Purchase    ai 

Timber. 

Wednesday  Morning. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Service  Tests. 

(a)  Ties   and    Structural    Timber. 

(b)  Flooring  and  Paving 

Report  of  Committee  on  Plant  Operation. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Preservatives 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 
ReDort   of  Committee  on  Wood-Block   Flooring  and  Paving. 
Report  of  Committee  on   Non-Pressure  Treatments 
Motion   Picture   Exhibit   of  the   Manufacturing  of  Iron   Pipe. 

Wednesday   Evening. 
Annual  Dinner. 

Thursday   Morning. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Terminology. 

Report  of  Committee  on   Publications. 

Closing  Eusiress. 

Election  of  Officers. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  committees  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  a  number  of  prominent  men  in  the  field  of  tim- 
ber preservation  to  present  individual  papers  upon  important 
problems  in  this  industry  which  are  now  of  special  interest. 

A.  R.  E.  A.  Nominations 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association  has  nominated  the  following  candidates  for 
officers  in  that  association  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  C.  A.  Morse,  chief  engineer,  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  Chicago.  ,    t-       i 

Vice-president,  H.  R.  Safford,  chief  engineer,  Grand  Trunk, 
Montreal,  Canada.  ... 

Treasurer,  Geo.  H.  Bremner,  district  engineer,  Division  ot 
Valuation,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  E.  H.  Fritch,  Chicago. 

Directors  (three  to  be  elected)  :  J.  L.  Campbell,  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way.  El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  El  Paso,  Tex.;  J.  E. 
Crawford,  chief  engineer,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Roanoke,  Va.; 
T  M  R.  Hairbairn.  assistant  chief  engineer,  Eastern  Lines, 
"Canadian  Pacific,  Montreal,  Canada;  E.  A.  Frink,  principal  as- 
sistant engineer.  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk,  Va.;  John  V. 
Hanna.  chief  engineer,  Kansas  City  Terminal,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
E  H.  Lee,  vice-president  and  chief  engineer,  Chicago  &  Western 
Indiana,  Chicago,  III;  H.  T.  Porter,  chief  engineer,  Bessemer  & 
Lake  Erie,  Greenville,  Pa.;  E.  B.  Temple,  assistant  chief  engi- 
neer, Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  F.  E.  Turneaure, 
dean,  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son,  Wis.  .  ,  IN       T     TT 

Members  of  nominating  committee  (five  to  be  elected;  :  ).  c.- 
Crawford,  chief  engineer,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Roanoke,  Va.; 
■  .Arthur  Crumpton,  assistant  valuation  engineer.  Grand  Trunk, 
Montreal,  Can.;  B.  J.  Dalton,  chairman  valuation  committee, 
Missouri,'  Kansas  &  Texas,  Parsons,  Kan. ;  H.  T.  Douglas,  Jr 
chief  engineer,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Chicago ;  John  V.  Hanna,  chief 
engineer,  Kansas  City  Terminal,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  A.  J.  Himes. 
valuation  engineer,  New  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  Qeveland, 

•,,<..    1.    B.    Jenkins,    valuation     engineer,     Baltimore    &     Ohio, 


Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  A.  Peabody,  signal  engineer,  Chicago  & 
-N'orth  Western,  Chicago ;  A.  R.  Raymer,  assistant  chief  engineer, 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  E.  Willoughby,  chief 
engineer,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Freight  Accounts,  in  view  of  the 
shortage  of  man  power  on  account  of  the  war,  and  as  a  means 
of  relieving  the  congestion  in  local  agencies  and  in  audit  office 
settlements  among  carriers,  has  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  $1  minimum ;  in  other  words  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  association's  2S-cent  correction  minimum  be  changed  to 
read  items  of  less  than  $1. 


No  June  Mechanical  Conventions 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders  and  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tions in  New  York  December  20,  it  was  decided  in  view  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs  to  hold  no  convention  in  June,  1918.  If 
conditions  warrant,  however,  a  business  meeting  may  be  held 
in   Chicago   sometime   during  the  year. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Tlie   followiiii^    list   gives   names   of  secretaries,    dates   of   next   or   regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meetings  of  those  associations  which  will  meet  during 
the  next   three  months.      The   full  list  of  meetings  and  conz^entions  is  pub- 
lished only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  each  month. 
American  Railway  Engineeking  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch,  900  S.  Mich- 
igan   Ave.,    Chicago.      Next    annual    meeting,    March    20-22,     1918. 
Chicago. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  220  W.  57ih 
St.,  New  York.     Regular  meetings,   1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month, 
except  July  and  August,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 
American    Wood    Preservers'    .\ssociation. — F.    T.    -Angier,    Supt.    Timber 
Preservation,    B.    &   O.,    Mt.    Royal    Sta.,    Baltimore,    Md.      Next  con- 
vention, January  22-24,   1918,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 
Canadian    Railway   Clue.— James   Powell,   Grand   Trunk.   P.  O.    Box   7,   St. 
Lambert    (near    MontreaH,    Que.      Regular    meetings,    2d    Tuesday    in 
monlh,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que. 
Canadian    Society  of   Civil   Engineers. — Clement   H.    McLeod,    176    Mans- 
field St..  Montreal,  Que.     Regular  meetings,  1st  Thursday  in  October, 
November.    December,   February,   March  and  April,     Annual  meeting, 
January,   Montreal. 
Car   Foremen's   -Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841   Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  2d  .Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Central  Railv/ay  Club.— II.  D.   Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Regu- 
lar meetings,  2d  Friday  in  January,  Mav,   September  and  November. 
Annual  dinner,  2d  Thursday  in  March,  Hotel  Statler.   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  Cin'ti 
Rys.,    101    Carew    Bldg..   Cincinnati.      Regular   meetings,    2d    "Tuesday. 
Februaiv.   May,   September   and   November,  Hotel   Sinton,  Cincinnati. 
Engineers'    Society    of    Western    Pennsylvania. — Elmer    K.    Hiles,    568 
'Jnion   Arcade   Bide,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.     Regular   meetings,    1st  and   3d 
Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
General   Superintendents'   .\ssociation   of   Chicago. — A.   M.   Hunter,   .■%21 
Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago.      Regular  meetings,  Wednesday,  pre- 
ceding;   3d  Thuisday  in  month.      Room    1856,  Transportation    Bldg., 
Chicago. 
National     Railway   Applia-nces   Association. — C.    W.   Kelly,    149     Peoples 
Gas    Bldg.,  Chicago.     -Annual  exhibition,  March   18-21,  1918.  Coliseum 
and  -Annex,   Chicago. 
New   England  Railroad  Club. — W.   E.    Cade,  Jr.,  683   Atlantic  Ave.,   Bos- 
ton,   Mass.       Regular    meeting,    2d   Tuesday   in   month,    except    June, 
July,  -August  and  September,  Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  Y'ork. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   W.   39th   St.,  New  York. 
Niagara     Frontier    Car    Men's   Association. — Geo.    A.    J.    Hochgrebe.   623 
Brisbane   Bldg.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y.     Meetings,   3d  Wednesday  in  month. 
New    York    'Telephone    Bldg..    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
Pacific    Railway    Club. — W.    S.    Woolner,    Assistant    to     Chief    Engineer, 

Northwestern     Pacific    R.    R.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 
Peoria    Association    of    Railroad    Officers. — F.    C.    Stewart,   410   Masonic 
Temple  Bldg.,  Peoria,  HI.     Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  month, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Room  207,  P.  R.  R.   Sta.. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.        Regular    meetings,    4th     Friday    in    month,    except 
Tune,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Colonial 
"Annex  Hotel,   Pittsburgh. 
Railway   Signal  -Association.— C.   C.    Rosenberg,   Myers   Bldg.,   Bethlehem, 

Pa.     Next  meeting,  March   18,  Chicago. 
St.    Louis  Railway   Club. — B.   W.    Frauenthal,   Union    Station,   St.   Louis. 
Mo.     Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
-August,  St.  Louis. 
Southern   &   Southwestern   Railway   Club. — A.   J.   Merrill,   Grand   Bldg., 
Atlanta.  Ga.     Regular  meetings,   3d  Thursday,  January.  March,  May. 
luly,    September,   November,    10   a.   m..    Piedmont   Hotel,   Atlanta. 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. — C.  B.  Singer,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Traffic   Club   of   New  York.— C.    -A.    Swope.    291    Broadway,     New    York. 
Regular   meetings,    last     Tuesday    in    month,    except     June,    July    and 
August,   Waldorf-Astoria   Hotel,   New  York. 
Western     C\nada     Railway    Club. — L.     Kon,    Immigration    Agent,    Grand 
Trunk    Pacific.   Winnipeg.   Man.       Regular   meetings,    2d  Monday,   ex- 
cept  Tune.  July  and  -August.  Winnipeg. 
Western     Railway    Club.— J.    W.    Taylor,    1112     Karpen     Bldg.,    Chicago. 
Regular    meetings,    3d     Monday     in    month,    except     June.    July    and 
August,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 
Western    Society    of    Engineers. — Edgar     S.     Nethercut,    Secretary,    1733 
Monadnook     Block,     Chicago,    111.       Regular    meeting,    first     Monday 
in  month,  except  Januarv,  July  and  August.    Extra  meetings  generally 
on  other  Monday  evening  except  in  July  and  August. 
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Traffic  News 


The  Central  Passenger  Association  roads  will  discontinue  de- 
liveries of  passenger  and  sleeping  car  tickets  to  patrons,  begin- 
ning January  1. 

The  embargo  which  was  placed  on  the  movement  of  corn,  oats, 
kaffir  corn  and  milo  maize  into  and  east  of  Chicago  on  Dccemoer 
5,  was  canceled  on  December  20. 

The  Wabash  will  on  December  30  discontinue  its  passenger 
train  leaving  St.  Louis  for  Chicago  at  9:01  a.  m.  and  the  train 
leaving  Chicago  for  St.  Louis  at  9  a.  m. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Houston,  le.x.,  has  estab- 
lished a  bureau,  in  charge  of  F.  A.  Leffingwcll,  to  aid  shippers 
and  consignees  in  securing  prompt  adjustment  of  overcharges  and 
other  claims  against  railroads. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  tariff  making  an  increase 
of  10  cents  a  ton  in  the  freiglit  rate  on  small  sizes  of  anthracite 
coal  from  the  mines  to  Tidewater. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  announces  in  New  York 
City  that  some  of  the  suburban  passenger  trains  in  the  non- 
rush  hours  will  be  discontinued  December  31  ;  and  the  conse- 
quent saving  in  coal  is  estimated  at  1.000  tons  a  month. 

Union  Pacific  has  announced  that  hereafter  it  will  pay  refunds 
to  passengers  on  its  extra  fare  train  betwtcn  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  for  each  hour  the  train  is  late 
when  the  train  is  two  hours  or  more  behind  schedule.  No  re- 
fund will  be  paid  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the  extra  fare. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &■  Hartford,  during  the  eleven 
months  ended  November  30,  moved  390,505  tons  more  of  com- 
mercial coal  over  its  lines  than  in  the  same  period  of  1916.  Of 
this  increase  the  larger  part  was  anthracite.  Total  movements 
for  eleven  months  were  6,437,974  gross  tons,  compared  with 
6,046,469  gross  tons  in  1916. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  announces  that  Lester 
Brothers,  wholesale  food  handlers  of  Newport  News,  Va..  have 
been  deprived  of  their  license,  and  ordered  to  close  their  doors 
on  December  31.  They  had  refused  consignments  of  potatoes, 
allowing  them  to  deteriorate  in  the  freiirht  yards  and  incidentally 
to  add  to  railroad  congestion. 

The  Southern  Railway  early  in  January  will  send  its  live  stock 
and  dairy  instruction  cars  for  a  tour  over  the  line  in  Georgia 
between  Macon  and  Brunswick.  Agricultural  agents  of  the 
road's  development  service  will  be  assisted  by  representatives  of 
the  state  department  of  agriculture.  The  subjects  to  be  treated 
will  include  horticulture,  methods  for  the  control  and  extermina- 
tion of  the  boll  weevil,  and  information  on  the  growing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  forage  and  pasture  crops. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  a  public  statement  announcing  that 
camp  commanders  had  been  "told  to  discourage  the  granting  of 
unusual  numbers  of  furloughs  to  the  soldiers  at  holiday  time, 
says  that  the  principal  reason  is  that  the  transportation  facili- 
ties of  the  country  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  for  weeks  in 
bringing  to  the  mobilization  points  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  now  there  and  in  making  the  necessary  transfers  of  men 
and  materials  between  those  points.  "To  add  to  the  burden 
of  carrying  great  numbers  of  these  men  to  their  homes  from  the 
camps  and  back  again  to  the  camps  would  be  a  burden  insup- 
portable," he  said.  "The  relieving  of  the  railroads  from  this 
burden  will  enable  us  by  so  much  to  concentrate  our  energies 
and  capacities  for  the  transportation  of  our  resources  to  the 
seaboard  and  to  the  battlefront  in  France." 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  traflic  officers  of  the  southeastern 
lines  at  a  recent  conference,  the  Railroads'  War  Board  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  to  bi.  known  as  the  South  .\tlantic  and 
Gulf  Export  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  with 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States  and  allied  governments  in 
the  movement  of  traffic  exported  directly  or  indirectly  via  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.    The  committee  consists  of  C.  T.  Airy. 


Central  of  Georgia,  chairman ;  R.  A.  Brand,  Atlantic  Coast  Line : 
F.  B.  Bowes,  Illinois  Central;  C.  R.  Capps,  Seaboard  Air  Line; 
Lincoln  Green,  Southern;  A.  R.  Smith,  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
and  W.  A.  Winburn,  Central  of  Georgia.  The  chairman  is  to 
act  as  traffic  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  to 
make  such  distribution  of  the  freight  as  will  prevent  congestion. 
The  organization  of  a  similar  committee  for  the  management  of 
freight  through  Texas  ports  has  been  suggested. 

Embargo  on  Corn  and  Oats  Lifted 

United  States  Food  Administrator  Hoover  has  notified  corn 
and  oats  millers  in  the  central  and  eastern  states — east  of  Wis- 
consin and  Indiana  and  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers — 
that  the  zonal  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  corn  and  oats  into  or 
through  that  territory,  which  went  into  effect  on  December  8,  is 
being  taken  off.  Corn  and  oats  users  are  urged  not  to  buy  or  ship 
more  corn  or  oats  than  they  can  at  once  discharge  and  not  more 
than  requirements  from  week  to  week  until  congestion  is  relieved. 
Otherwise  railways  may  be  forced  to  place  special  embargoes  on 
plants  at  fault  in  this  particular. 


The  Example  of  the  Dining  Can 

The  railway  dining  car  services  of  the  country  have  rcporied 
to  the  United  States  Food  Administration  that  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November  they  saved,  of 

Meats   234  tons 

Wheat  flour   1,214  bbls. 

Sugar     \2'/i  tons 

These  savings  were  made  despite  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  persons  fed,  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing two  months  of  the  previous  year. 

Railroads  Urge  Curtailment  of  Christmas  Travel 

The  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  last  week  advertised  in 
the  daily  papers  appealing  to  people  not  to  travel  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  except  there  be  urgent  necessity,  "to  the  end 
that  the  soldiers  on  furlough  and  persons  who  must  travel  may 
do  so  with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience."  The  advertisement 
says : 

"Every  year  the  no^mal  travel  is  greatly  increased  during  the 
holiday  season.  This  year  it  will  be  swelled  by  the  return  to 
their  homes  for  Christmas  of  a  large  number  of  the  troops  now 
in  camp.  Furthermore,  an  extraordinary  current  traffic  in  mili- 
tary supplies,  fuel  and  necessary  commercial  freight  may  be  ex- 
pected, durini;  the  holidays,  to  limit  our  ability  to  provide  com- 
fortable passenger  transportation." 

The  Southern  has  also  announced  the  curtailment  of  New 
York  sleeping  car  service,  noticed  on  December  14,  page  1102, 
and  says  that  some  of  its  through  trains  will  not  be  held  at 
Washington  for  connections  from  the  east,  but  will  depart  on 
time,  and  will  be  limited  to  their  present  capacity. 

Keei'inc  Tr.mns  krom  Being  Blown  off  Tracks. — There  is  a 
stretch  of  railway  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  where  it  was 
formerly  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  trains  to  be  blown 
from  the  rails  by  the  winds  from  the  ocean,  says  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  December.  These  disasters  are  now  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  an  ingenious  form  of  anemometer  which 
rings  an  alarm  bell  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  reaches  sixty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  Each  station  on  the  line  keeps  on  hand  a 
stock  of  movable  ballast,  a  ton  of  which  is  placed  aboard  every 
car  arriving  at  the  station  after  the  bell  sounds. 

R.M!.w.\Y  Facjlities  AND  INCOME. — Increased  railway  facilities 
are  a  personal  necessity  to  many  of  us;  they  arc  a  national  neces- 
sity. We  need  both  tracks  and  equipment  vastly  in  excess  of  the 
present  supply.  This  is  not  a  time  to  debate  as  to  the  best  source 
of  money  for  supplying  railway  needs,  the  return  on  the  invest- 
ment, etc.  We  know  that  the  railway  should  be  in  a  position  to 
pay  the  same  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  it  requires  as  would 
.iny  business  of  equal  safety'  or  risk,  no  matter  from  what  source 
it  borrows.  The  railways  are  not  paying  that  interest  now  and 
can  only  and  should  onl>  get  capital  whrn  they  can  vouch  for  an 
adequ.ile  return.  .An  increase  of  income  is  the  sitif  qua  non  of 
the  present  railway  situation. — Eircmcrrtiic  and  ^^imng  Journal. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Commission,  Division  No.  2,  lias  issued  an  order  providing 
iliat  railroads  may  file  tariff  publications  covering  changes  in  the 
dimensions,  capacity  and  number  of  cars,  substitution  of  new 
cars  for  old  and  corrections  in  the  number,  capacity  or  dimen- 
'•ions  of  cars  without  formal  hearing.  The  commission  says 
that  these  changes  arc  of  almost  daily  occurrence  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  shippers  be  advised  of  them  promptly. 

The  commission,  on  December  20,  announced  the  suspension 
until  June  30,  1918,  of  the  tariffs  involved  in  the  eastern  com- 
modity rate  case.  These  rates  were  suspended  on  August  28 
until  December  30.  and  have  since  been  consolidated  with  the 
supplemental  IS  per  cent  case,  in  which  the  decision  has  not  yet 
lieen  rendered.  The  further  suspension  of  the  rates  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  commission  does  not  expect  to  issue  a  de- 
cision in  the  IS  per  cent  case  before  December  30. 


Private  Car  Investigation  Reopened 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  the  re- 
opening of  its  investigation  of  the  relations  between  railroads 
and  shippers  and  private  car  lines,  which  was  begun  in  1913, 
but  in  which  no  report  was  made.  The  commission  says  that 
conditions  have  undergone  material  changes,  and  it  is  advisable 
that  the  evidence  and  statistical  data  heretofore  submitted  be 
brought  down  to  date.  It  is  proposed  also  to  secure  such  fur- 
ther evidence  as  may  be  necessary  to  show  the  relation  between 
private  car  companies  and  rail  carriers;  to  determine  whether 
it  is  proper,  where  special  equipment  is  supplied  by  carriers,  that 
a  service  charge,  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  transportation,  be 
assessed;  and  the  amount  of  such  charge  if  one  is  to  be  made; 
and  to  ascertain  in  case  a  carrier  has  no  equipment  of  the  kind 
demanded  by  a  shipper,  whether  it  should  secure  the  same,  or 
whether  the  shipper  should  be  permitted  to  make  his  own 
arrangement. 

The  inquiry  will  further  consider  (a)  whether  if  private  car 
iwners  are  to  be  permitted  to  continue  to  furnish  cars  and 
make  charges  direct  to  the  shipper,  a  tariff  should  be  filed. 

(b)  What  compensation  should  be  paid  by  carriers  to  the  car 
wner. 

(c)  What  relation  investment  in  private  cars,  cost  of  opera- 
lion,  maintenance  and  depreciation,  and  loaded  and  empty  per 
car-mile  freight  earnings,  should  bear  to  the  rental  to  be  paid 
by  the  carrier. 

(d)  Whether  charges  for  refrigeration  should  be  a  stated 
sum  for  the  service,  in  cents  per  100  lb.  of  freight  hauled,  or 
he  based  on  the  cost  of  service. 

(e)  Rules  and  practices  respecting  icing  and  re-icing. 

I  f  I  Rules  and  practices  of  defendants  as  to  mixtures,  minimum 
weights  and  charges,  part-lot  shipments,  return  of  empty  con- 
tainers, etc. 

(g)   Demurrage  charges  on  private  cars. 

(h)  Whether  the  M.  C.  B.  rules  with  respect  to  private  cars 
should  be  filed  with  the  commission. 

The  case  is  set  for  hearing  before  Examiner  George  N.  Brown 
at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  February  4. 

STATE   COMMISSIONS 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Colorado,  in  view  of  the 
added  demands  which  the  war  has  made  upon  the  railroads,  has 
reduced  its  annual  report  requirements  for  the  calendar  year 
1917  and  now  orders  that  carriers  may  discontinue  the  render- 
ing of  monthly  passenger  train  movement  reports.  The  last 
■•eport  to  be  filed  will  be  that  for  the  month  of  December. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Colorado,  reporting  a  case 
which  was  decided  October  27,  announces  that  it  has  permitted 
the  Crystal  River  &  San  Juan  Railroad  to  discontinue  operation 
of  trains  on  its  line,  seven  miles  long,  until  April  1  next.  This 
road,   about   30   miles   south   of   Glenwood    Springs,    served    the 


Colorado  Vule  Marble  Company;  that  company  has  apparently 
failed  and  a  large  portion  of  the  population  has  moved  away. 
The  order  of  the  commission  forbids  the  railroad  company  to 
carry  off  its  railroad,  or  any  part  thereof. 

COURT   NEWS 

Consignee's  Liability  for  Freight  Charges 

The  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  holds  that  a  consignee  of 
lumber  who  refuses  to  accept  delivery  because  the  lumber  was 
not  of  the  kind  he  ordered  will  not  be  relieved  from  the  trans- 
portation charges.  He  must  look  to  the  consignor  to  recover  for 
any  loss  sustained  because  of  any  defect  in  the  goods  consigned. — 
P.  &  R.  v.  Parrv,  66  Pa.  Superior  Ct.  49.  Decided  March  13, 
1917. 


Contributory  Negligence  of  Trackman 

A  trackman,  after  seeing  an  express  approaching  at  50  or  60 
miles  an  hour,  decided  he  could  strike  a  few  more  licks  at  his 
work  and  then  avoid  injury,  and  attempted  to  do  so.  He  was 
struck  by  the  pilot  beam  of  the  locomotive  and  killed.  The 
.\rkansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  he  was  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  as  matter  of  law,  barring  recovery  for  his  death. — 
Tvler  V.  .St.  Louis.  I.  M.  &  S.  (Ark),  198  S.  W.,  128.  Decided 
October  29,  1917. 

Remedy  for  Refusal  of  Throu<;h  Bill  of-Lading 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  holds  that  a 
bill  to  compel  a  railroad  company  to  issue  a  bill  of  lading  re- 
quiring it  to  carry  and  deliver  at  a  place  on  the  line  of  another 
road  a  single  carload  of  wheat  owned  by  the  complainant,  does 
not  state  a  cause  of  action  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  federal 
court  of  equity,  there  being  an  adequate  remedy  at  law  by  an 
action  for  damages,  which  were  easily  ascertainable. — Northern 
Pacific  V.  V.  D.  Harrington  Co.,  245  Fed.,  454.  Decided  Julv  2, 
1917. 


Crossing  Accidents — Contributory  Negligence 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  holds  that  safety  to  the  public  and 
travelers  on  trains  requires  that  a  person  driving  an  automobile 
over  a  crossing  should  look  carefully  upon  the  track  itself  where 
a  train  may  be  expected,  if  there  be  opportunity  so  to  inspect  the 
situation ;  and  the  motorist  who  neglects  this  duty  is  negligent  as 
a  matter,  of  law.  The  driver  of  a  motor  truck  approaching  a 
crossing,  whose  hearing  was  interfered  with  by  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  on  a  standing  locomotive,  went  forward  experimentally 
and  collided  with  a  switch  engine  on  the  next  track.  It  was  held 
that  he  was  negligent  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  reversed 
and  the  cause  remanded  with  directions  to  enter  judgment  of  non- 
suit for  the  defendant — Cathcart  v.  Oregon-Washington  R.  & 
Nav.  Co.   (Ore.),  168  Pac.  308.     Decided  November  6.  1917. 


Prohibitive  Rates  Not  Necessarily  Unlawful 
The  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  holds  that  the  fact  that  a 
rate  is  prohibitive  does  not  make  it  per  se  unlawful.  There  are 
many  elements  which  may  enter  into  the  fixing  of  a  rate,  such 
as  the  factor  of  distance,  ton-mile  revenue,  car-mile  revenue, 
earnings  per  car,  and  a  comparison  of  the  rates  on  other  com- 
modities of  equal  or  higher  value,  the  volume  of  movement,  the 
value  of  the  service  to  the  shipper  or  consignee,  and  the  cost  of 
service.  When  all  or  some  of  these  matters,  and  possibly  others, 
are  taken  into  consideration  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will 
always  result  in  the  fixing  of  rates  that  will  make  it  profitable 
for  every  shipper  to  use  the  means  of  transportation.  His  need 
may  be  a  factor  to  be  considered,  but  it  is  not  a  determining  one. 
The  fact  that  traffic  does  not  move  is  not  conclusive  that  the 
rates  are  not  reasonable. 

It  was  also  held,  on  appeal  from  an  order  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Service  Commission  adopting  the  rates  suggested  by  the 
complainant,  a  shipper  of  building  sand,  in  a  proceeding  against 
a  railroad  company,  that  it  was  not  proper  for  the  commission 
tn  fix  a  rate  for  a  route  of  a  mileage  of  thirteen  miles  on  a 
basis  of  what  the  rate  should  be  on  a  route  of  7.6  miles,  when 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  shorter  route,  was  available,  or  that 
the  carrier  whose  road  comprised  part  of  the  shorter  route  was 
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"  a  party  to  the  proceedings.— McCrady  Bros.  Co.  v.  P.  &  L.  E.,  66 
Pa.  Superior  Ct.,  307.     Decided  March  16,  1917. 

Provision  in  Bill  of  Lading  as  to  Meature  of  Damages 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  provision  in  a  bill  ot 
lading  that  the  amount  of  any  loss  or  damage  for  which  the 
carrier  was  liable  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of 
the  property  (being  the  bona  fide  invoice  price,  if  any,  to  the 
consignee,  including  the  freight  charges,  if  prepaid)  at  the  place 
and  time  of  shipment,  is  reasonable  and  valid,  and  intended 
merely  to  establish  a  rule  for  determining  the  value  of  the 
property  in  case  of  loss,  and  not  to  limit  or  diminish  the  carrier's 
liability.  In  an  action  for  damages  for  failure  to  deliver  a  ship- 
ment of  wheat  it  was  held  that  such  a  provision  in  the  bill  of 
lading  precluded  the  recovery  of  the  shipper  for  the  difference 
between  the  market  value  of  wheat  at  the  place  of  delivery  and 
die  contract  price  at  which  the  shipper  had  sold  it  after  the 
original  purchaser  had  declined  to  receive  it.  The  measure  of 
damages  was  held  to  be  the  difference  between  the  price  which 
the  wheat  sold  for  at  the  place  where  it  was  delivered  and  the 
invoice  price  or  fair  market  value  at  the  point  and  time  of  ship- 
ment.—Wallingford  V.  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  I'.  (Kan.),  167  Pac, 
1136.    Decided  October  6.  1017. 

Employees'  Authority  to  Hire  Physician 
In  an  action  by  a  physician  against  a  railroad  for  services  ren- 
dered to  an  employee  of  the  defendant,  who  had  been  severely 
injured,  but  not  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  having  lain 
off  for  the  day  from  his  duties  on  grading  work,  it  appeared 
that  the  plaintiff  had  been  employed  by  an  assistant  engineer 
of  the  defendant.  The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  holds  that  an  assist- 
ant engineer,  in  charge  of  grades  and  bridges,  with  power  to 
hire  and  discharge  men,  and  hire  physicians,  in  the  absence  of 
company  physicians,  to  care  for  injuries,  has  no  implied  author- 
ity to  employ  a  physician  to  treat  or  operate  on  an  employee 
injured  while  not  engaged  in  the  line  of  his  duty  or  service  and 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment.  The  duties  of  an  assistant 
ordinarily  are  circumscribed,  and  the  circumstance  of  being 
"assistant"  puts  all  on  inquiry  as  to  the  scope  of  his  activity  in 
helping  another  or  others.  It  has  been  held  that  authority  to 
employ  a  physician  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  mere  fact  that 
an  employee  is  roadmaster.  or  a  conductor,  or  a  foreman,  or  a 
yardmaster.  or  a  general  surgeon. — Carson  v.  Chicago.  M.  & 
St.  P.   (Inwal,   164  K.  W.,  747.     Decided  October  20.  IQI7. 

Assault  and  Robbery  in  Crowded  Car 

The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  railroad  is 
not  liable  to  a  pas,senger  assaulted  and  robbed  on  its  train,  al- 
though the  cars  were  without  light  and  badly  overcrowded,  where 
there  was  no  causal  connection  between  the  road's  supposed 
negligent  act  in  overcrowding  and  failing  to  light  its  cars  and 
the  injury  charged  to  have  resulted  therefrom.  The  court 
quoted  Lord  Selborne,  then  Lord  Chancellor  (1894")  in  the  Eng- 
lish case  of  Cobb  v.  Railroad  Co..  App.  Cases  424,  an  action  to 
recover  damages  from  a  railroad  company  for  a  sum  of  money 
which  the  plaintiff  alleged  had  been  taken  from  his  person  by 
robbery  as  a  consc(|uence  of  the  company's  negligence  in  allow- 
ing the  carriage  to  be  overcrowded,  as  follows :  "I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  say  more  than  that,  on  the  plaintiff's  pleading. 
it  is  not  shown  that  the  overcrowding  of  the  carriage  did  in 
fact  conduce  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  robbery; 
and  on  the  assumption  that,  under  some  possible  circumstances, 
this  might  have  been  actionable  negligence,  it  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  indispensable,  for  that  purpose,  to  state  and  prove  some 
actual  connection  between  the  overcrowding  and  the  loss.  It  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  enough  to  sug.gest  (as  the  plaintiff  does) 
that  to  suffer  such  overcrowding  was  to  'facilitate  the  hustling 
and  robbing  of  the  plaintiff.'  As  the  case  is  stated  by  him,  noth- 
ing turns  upon  the  fact  that  the  robbery  was  committed  by  a 
gang  of  more  than  nine  persons."  In  the  present  case  the  court 
said  that  the  assault  was  not  described  with  any  particularity  so 
that  the  court  could  understand  how  it  came  about,  and  seemed 
to  be  only  the  pleader's  conclusion  as  to  its  character  and  not  a 
statement  of  the  facts.  For  this  reason  it  held  the  case  should 
have  been  dismissed,  and  reversed  a  judgment  for  the  plainliflf. — 
Chancev  v.  Norfolk  &  Western  (K.  Car.),  93  S.  E.,  834.  De- 
cided October  17,  1917. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Lesh  Oil  Co.mpany,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  niquiring  for 
10  8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  Producers  and  Refiners  Corporation.  TuUa.  Okla.,  is 
inquiring  for  20  8,000-gal.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  Prudential  Oil  Corpor.\tion  has  ordered  .SO  tank  cars 
iri)m  the  Standard  Car  Construction  Company. 

i'liE  Great  Western  Contracting  Company  has  issued  in- 
quiries for  30  8,000  and  10,000-gal.  tank  cars. 

Ihe  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, has  issued  an  inquiry  for  5  acid  lank  cars. 

The  Midland  Refining  Company,  Eldorado,  Kan.,  is  inquiring 
for  15  to  40  8,000-gal.  to  10,000-gaI.  capacity  tank  cars. 

The  Oil,  Gas  &  Lease  Company,  Ardmere,  Okla.,  is  inquiring 
lor  20  8,000-gal.  and  10  10.000-gal.  capacity  Unk  cars. 

The  Eastern  Refining  Co.mpany.  Oil  City,  Pa.,  has  ordered 
20  8.050-gal.  capacity  tank  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car 

Company. 

SIGNALING 

The  Piedmont  &  Xorthern  has  ordered  from  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  the  materials  for  two  small  tem- 
porary interlockings  at  the  entrances  to  the  national  cantonment 
at  Camp  Greene,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Each  plant  includes  a  three- 
lever  dwarf  machine,  and  the  signal  indications  will  be  con- 
trolled primarily  by  knife  switches  and  selected  over  circuit  con- 
trollers on  the  levers  of  the  machine. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  from  tin 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  the  signals  to  be  used  on  th« 
Richmond-Fresno,  Cal.,  section ;  50  stjde  "S,"  three-position,  low 
voltage,  D.  C.  double  case  ground  signals,  and  50  single  case 
bridge  signals  of  the  same  type.  The  Union  company  has  als<< 
received  a  contract  to  furnish  49  style  "S"  ground  signals  foi 
the  Goffs-Bagdad  division  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

TiiK  I'e.nxsvlvannia  is  to  install  three  electro-pneumatic  push 
button  machines  at  Hackensack  Meadows,  between  Jersey  Git}'. 
N.  J.,  and  Newark;  at  "M\"'  cabin  a  48-unit  madiine  for  the 
western  receiving  yard;  at  "C.\"  cabin,  a  36-unit  machine;  and 
at  "MW"  cabin,  located  at  the  eastern  limits  of  Hackensack 
Meadows,  a  12-unit  machine.  .\ll  of  these  yards  arc  laid  out 
on  a  new  till,  built  over  the  old  freight  and  passenger  main 
tracks.  There  will  be  humps  with  an  elevation  of  21  ft.  and 
a  4  per  cent  grade  Direct  current  for  the  detector  locking  will 
be  supplied  by  the  Edison  storage  batteries,  charged  in  series. 
discharged  in  multiple— duplicate  motor  generator  sets  being 
used  for  charging.  The  installation  will  be  made  by  the, rail- 
road's own  forces,  with  the  materials  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company. 

The  Bo.ston  &  Maine  has  ordered  from  the  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Company  the  materials  for  an  electro-pneumatic  inter- 
locking at  Tower  "C."  East  Somervillc,  Mass.;  a  71-lever  fram<. 
with  66  working  levers  and  a  total  of  147  operated  Imits.  The 
new  plant  will  extend  the  electro-pneumatic  system  now  in 
service,  viz.:  North  Station  (.\),  123  working  levers;  and 
Tower  B,  69  working  levers,  there  being  one  bloik  between 
Tower  B  and  C.  Speed  signaling  has  been  adopted  for  thi^ 
interlocking  and  provision  is  also  made  to  reverse  traffic  on  the 
four  main  line  tracks  between  Towers  B  and  C.  The  plant  also 
comprises  a  single-track  crossing  of  the  four  tracks  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  by  the  Grand  Junction  line  of  the  Boston  &  .'\lbany. 
Alternating  current  track  circuits  will  be  used  throughout,  with 
electric  section  and  section  route  locking.  The  electro-pneumatic 
high  signals  are  scnii-antumatic,  with  push-button  control  o: 
lower  arms. 
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J.  II.  Sharp  has  been  appointed  western  representative  of 
the  Glazier  Manufacturing  Company,  with  headquarters  at  the 
McCormick  building,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Bird,  traveling  engineer  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries, 
Chicago,  has  received  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  ord- 
nance department  of  the  United  States  army  and  is  now  stationed 
at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

N.  M.  Stineman,  until  recently  chief  engineer  of  the  LaSalle 
Engineering  Company,  Chicago,  and  formerly  office  engineer 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  has  been  com- 
missioned a  captain  in  the  engineering  corps  of  the  United  States 
army. 

Oscar  F.  Ostby,  2736  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  sales  representative  for  the  White  American 
Locomotive  Sander  Company,  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  territory  from 
Baltimore  north  to  the  Canadian  border  and  west  as  far  as 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland. 

Effective  January  1,  Mr.  J.  E.  Buckingham,  at  present  North- 
« estern  representative  of  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Company 
with  offices  in  the  Northwest  Bank  building,  Portland,  Oregon, 
will  become  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Hofius  Steel  & 
Kquipment    Company,    Seattle. 

A  Bacteriological  Motor  Car. — It  is  stated  in  the  Indian  and 
Eastern  Engineer  that  a  bacteriological  car  laboratory  has  been 
jjresented  to  the  French  Army.  This  remarkable  motor  car — 
the  first  of  its  kind — carries  a  complete  bacteriological  labora- 
tory, 18  ft.  by  12  ft.,  which  can  be  erected  in  the  space  of  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  laboratory  is  fitted  with  bacteriological 
incubators,  microscopes  and  autoclave  and  all  other  accessories. 
These  parts  are  fitted  into  specially  designed  canteens,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  smashed,  and  everything  is  ready  for  use  in- 
stantly and  in  the  order  required.  The  car  and  the  portable 
laboratory  are  fitted  with  electricity  and  water  is  laid  on. 

Construction  Work  in  Malay  States. — The  linking  up  of 
the  Siamese  Southern  Railway  with  that  of  the  British  Fed- 
erated Malay  States  has  finally  been  accomplished,  railway  of- 
ficers of  both  systems  having  recently  traversed  the  new  road 
connecting  Bangkok  with  Singapore.  However,  the  track  on 
either  side  is  not  yet  completed,  a  number  of  bridges  and  other 
masonry  work  remaining  to  be  done,  and  owing  to  the  difficult}' 
of  obtaining  ironwork  from  abroad,  the  line  may  not  be  ready 
for  passenger  traffic  until  April  of  next  year.  The  completion 
of  the  northern  line  has  also  been  hindered  because  of  delay  in 
obtaining  rails  and  other  construction  material.  A  proposal  is 
therefore  under  consideration  to  complete  the  railway  only  as 
far  as  Pang  Choompo,  and  from  this  place  to  build  a  road  suita- 
ble for  motor  traffic  to  Chiengmai. — Commerce  Report. 

Automatic  Signals  Favored  in  Australia.— Automatic  block 
signaling  is  approved  on  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways,  and  is  being  introduced  under  two  distinct  conditions. 
On  suburban  lines  it  is  used  in  order  to  shorten  the  headway 
between  trains,  and  thus  increase  the  traffic  capacity.  On  coun- 
try lines  in  districts  that  are  thinly  settled  but  have  considerable 
through  traffic  it  is  found  that  automatic  signals  between  stations 
aflford  improved  facilities  for  dealing  with  through  trains  with- 
out requiring  an  increased  force.  The  cost  of  installation  and 
maintenance  is  greater  than  with  manual  signals,  but  there  is  a 
net  saving  in  cost  and  an  increase  in  safety  due  to  the  elimination 
of  manual  operation.  Thus  the  108  block  sections  equipped  in 
1916  would  have  required  46  signal  towers,  with  a  staff  of  138 
men  whose  wages  would  amount  to  not  less  than  $120,000  per 
year.  A  cab-signal  and  train-control  system  is  being  tried  ex- 
perimentally on  the  Richmond  Branch.  An  audible  signal  is 
given  in  the  cab  and  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  engineman. 
If   he   fails   to   stop   within   a   given    distance   after   receiving   a 

stop"  signal,  a  partial  application  of  the  brakes  is  made  auto- 
matically.— Engineering  News-Record. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio. — Negotiations  are  being  conducted  by  this 
company  for  the  purchase  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad, 
which  extends  from  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  to  Owensport,  a 
distance  of  29  miles. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  a  quarterly  dividend  of  2'/i  per  cent  was  declared,  an 
official  announcement  being  issued  as  follows : 

The  practice  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  for  recent 
years  has  differed  from  that  of  other  railway  corporations  in 
that  it  has  been  customary  to  take  final  action  upon  the  divi- 
dend for  the  ensuing  calendar  year  during  December. 

For  ten  years  the  board  of  managers  has  in  each  December 
declared  a  dividend  of  9  per  cent,  payable  during  the  ne.xt 
year  in  four  quarterly  installments  of  2%  per  cent,  all  such 
payments  to  be  made  out  of  surplus  accumulative  prior  to  the 
meeting  at  which  the  dividend  action  was  taken. 

The  accumulative  surplus  of  the  present  time  as  well  as  the 
earnings  of  the  calendar  year.  1917,  now  available  for  divi- 
dends, would  fully  warrant  the  declaration  of  a  9  per  cent 
dividend  payable  in  the  same  manner  during  1918. 

The  board  of  managers  feel  that  the  present  time  is  one 
of  great  uncertainty  as  to  all  the  elements  which  will  deter- 
mine cash  resources  and  cash  requirements  during  the  ensuing 
year.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  plain,  without  anticipating 
any  future  action,  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to  commit  the 
company  irrevocably  to  large  cash  disbursements,  to  be  made 
so  far  in  the  future,  but  rather  to  follow  the  general  practice 
of   making   dividend   declaration   quarterly. 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. — Negotiations  have  been  completed 
by  this  company  for  purchase  and  control  of  the  Meridian  & 
Memphis  Railway,  which  extends  from  Meridian,  Miss.,  to 
Union,  a  distance  of  33  miles.  Formal  transfer  will  take  place 
as  soon  as  the  debts  of  the  Meridian  &  Memphis  are  liquidated. 

Little  Kanawha. — See  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Marshall  &  East  Texas. — Hearings  on  the  petition  of  the  St. 
Louis  Trust  Company  tor  court  permission  to  sell  this  road  as 
junk,  have  been  postponed  until  January  14,  1918. 

Meridian  &  Memphis. — See  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. 

Mohawk  Railroad. — This  company's  line  from  Calumet,  Mich., 
to  Gay,  which  has  been  operated  by  the  Mineral  Range,  was 
taken  over  by  the  Qopper  Range,  effective  December  15.  Pas- 
senger service  on  the  Copper  Range  between  Houghton  and 
Gay  was  established  on  December  17. 

Pennsylvania  Company. — This  company,  which  operates  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  has  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  3  per  cent.  The  dividend  is  payable  December  31  to 
stock  of  record  December  25.  .-Ml  the  stock  is  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  makes  6  per  cent  declared  this 
year,  3  per  cent  having  been  paid  six  months  ago.  In  1916.  a 
total  of  8  per  cent  was  declared,  and  in  1915,  6  per  cent. 

Pennsylvani.\  Railroad. — Comparing  the  number  of  this  com- 
pany's stockholders,  on  Novemlier  1,  with  a  year  ago,  there 
was  an  increase  of  7.174  to  a  total  of  96,995.  The  average 
holdings  were  102.95  shares,  an  increase  of  8.22  per  cent.  The 
number  of  foreign  holders  was  1,857,  a  decrease  of  1,633;  and 
they  held  2.13  per  cent  of  the  total  9,985,314  shares  outstand- 
ing, a  decrease  of  1.58  per  cent.  The  average  holding  abroad 
was  114  shares,  an  increase  of  S. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  were  41,856  holders,  an  increase  of 
5.707,  representing  33.81  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  outstand- 
ing;  in  New  York,  17,723  holders,  an  increase  of  858,  repre- 
senting 36,04  per  cent  of  the  total  stock.  Women  stockholders 
numbered  48.327,  or  nearly  half  the  stockholders,  an  increase 
of  3,791.  and  holding  28.49  per  cent  of  the  total  share  capital. 

The  E.xpoRT^  from  Great  Britain  of  railway  cars  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1917  were  valued  at  $1,606,003  as  compared  with 
$2,535,402  for  the  corresponnding  period  of  1916. 
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Railway  Officers 


Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

P.  L.  McManus  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  with  office  at  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

V,  J.  Bradley,  general  supervisor  of  mail  traffic  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  system,  with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  vice-president's  assistant  in  general  charge  of  the  mail 
traffic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  relations  of  the 
railroad  with  the  government,  in  connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  United  States  mails. 

C.  M.  Ball,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  assistant  to 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  Los  .\ngcles  &  Salt  Lake,  with 
headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  announced  in  these 
columns  on  December  14,  was  born  at  Osceola,  Iowa.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  in  1898  in  a  local 
freight  office.  In  1900  he  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business 
l)ut  returned  to  the  road  in  1902.  In  1903  he  was  transferred  to 
the  superintendent's  office  as  time  keeper  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1905  when  he  resigned  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  as  chief  clerk  in  the  local  freight 
office.  In  \')0H  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  superintendent  where  he  remained  until  1915  when  he  was 
again  promoted  to  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general  manager 
which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment  as  mentioned  above. 

Operating 

Maurice  Daily  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with  headquarters  at  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  succeeding  W.  G.  Humplirey. 

E.  C.  Wills,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager,  with  office 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  effective  December  19. 

.\  S.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  As- 
sociation of  St.  Louis,  who  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  a  newly 
created  position,  with 
headquarters  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  has 
already  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  was 
born  at  Seymour,  Ind., 
..II  July  21,  1871.  lie  first 
entered  railway  service 
tt'ith  the  Terminal  Rail- 
road Association  of  St. 
Louis  on  November  8, 
1889,  and  has  been  with 
that  company  ever  since. 
He  was  appointed  freight 
rii;ent  on  October  13, 
\'X).^,  and  superintendent 
«itb  headquarters  at  St. 
l.niis  on  April  23,  1913. 
lie  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant general  manager, 
A.   s.   Johnson  "  ith  headquarters  at  St. 

Louis    on    December    13, 
1917. 

J.  H.  I'raser,  former  general  manager  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo 
&  Ironton  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  Guli.  Florida  &  Alabama,  with  headquarters  at 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

F.  M.  Doar,  superintendent  of  transporiatinn  of  the  Charleston 
&  Western  Carolina,  with  office  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent,  and  the  office  iif  superintendent 
of  transportation  has  been  abolished. 

G.  L.  Hickey,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  has  been  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  for  the  Union  Pacific  system,  with  head- 


quarters at  Omaha,  Xeb.,  succeeding  E.  C.  Manson,  resigned. 
Mr.  Hickey  was  succeeded  by  C.  M.  Ball,  as  mentioned  in  these 
columns  on  December  14. 

E.  A.  O'Doniicll.  as.sistant  superintendent  of  the  Soutliern  Pi 
cific  Texas  Lines,  with  office  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  been  appoioteu 
superintendent  Houston  terminals,  vice  T.  C.  Worthington,  re- 
-i^iied  to  accept  service  with  another  company 

W  .  H.  Carter,  trainmaster  on  the  Cincinnati  division  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at 
Springfield,  O.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent,  with 
office  at  the  same  point;  E.  M.  Kelly,  trainmaster  of  the  Sandusky 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Bellcfontaine,  O.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cincinnati  division,  succeeding  Mr.  Carter;  1.  L. 
Schreck,  trainmaster  at  Wabash,  Ind.,  was  ap|K>intcd  trainmaster 
of  the  Sandusky  division,  succeeding  Mr.  Kelly,  and  O.  P.  Whi'- 
lock  was  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Cincinnati  di\ 
sion,  succeeding  H.  E.  Perry,  who  resigned  to  enlist  in  the  arm 
effective  December  1. 

Edward  Henry  Barman,  who  has  been  appointed  superintend 
ent  of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company,  the  St.  Louis  Transfer  Rail- 
way and  the  East  St.  Louis  Connecting  Railway,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  as  has  already  been 
announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  bom  at  Ver- 
non. Ind.,  on  .\uguu 
25.1876.  He  first  entered 
railway  service  with  the 
\'andalia  in  March,  1894. 
For  two  years  he  was 
employed  in  clerical 
capacities  in  the  mechan- 
ical, operating  and  en- 
gineering departments  ai 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Tcrre  Haute,  Ind.,  fol- 
lowing which  he  was  em- 
ployed for  two  years  in 
the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  Terminal 
Railroad    Association   of 

E      H      Hnrmjin  ^'^    ^"'*'    ^'    ^'-    Louis 

He  then  returned  to  the 
V'andalia  at  Tcrre  Haute, 
where  he  was  clerk  and  later  chief  clerk  to  the  division  freight 
agent.     Two  years  later  he  went  to  Houston,  Tex.,  to  become 
private  secretary  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the   Southern    Pacific 
Lines.     He  returned  lo  the  Terminal  Railroad  .Association  about 
1901  and  has  been  with  that  road  ever  since  in  the  offices  of  thi 
master    mechanic,    general    superintendent    and    superintendci 
For  the  past  10  years  he  has  been  chief  clerk  to  the  superii 
tendent.     Mr.  Harman  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents  for  a  number 
of   years,    more    recently    a>    sfcret.iry.    during    which  the  mem- 
bership  increased   from   75   to   approximately  800.     On   his   ai 
[.(.intineiit    .IS    superinlendeiit    as    tinted    above    he    rcsigneil 
secretary  of  that  association. 

Leonard  T.  Johnston,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Mineral  Point  divisions  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
was  announced  in  these  columns  November  23,  was  bom  at 
Dakota,  Minn.,  on  November  29,  1878.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  on  Oct<>l>cr  31.  I8«4.  and 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  th.it  company  continuously  fmm  thai 
date,  serving  as  telegraph  operator  until  July.  IfW.  when  he  was 
promoted  to  train  despalcher.  On  March  20,  I'X)",  be  was  again 
promoted  to  chief  despalcher.  which  position  he  held  until 
.August  26,  1912,  on  which  date  he  was  promoted  to  train  master. 
He  remained  in  that  capacity  until  November  5.  1917.  on  which 
date  his  appointment  as  mentioned  above  became  elTeclivc 

W.  M.  Weidcnh.imer.  whose  appointment  as  inspector  of  trail 
portation  of  the  Chicaco,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  was  announcen 
in  these  columns  December  14.  was  born  in  .'>chuyler  county.  HI . 
on  June  23.  18A3  He  entered  the  service  of  the  ChicaKO,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  on  January  2.  1880,  as  a  brakcman  and  was  pro- 
moted to  conductor  on  February  12.  1SS5      On   May  4.   1904.  he 
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was  assigned  to  special  duties  by  the  operating  vice-president. 
He  was  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Galesburg  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Galesburg,  111.,  on  November  1,  1904,  and  on 
October  IS,  1905,  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the 
McCook  division  with  headquarters  at  McCook,  Neb.  He  was 
liromoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Sterling  division  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1908,  with  headquarters  at  Sterling,  Colo.,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1909,  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Alliance 
division  with  headquarters  at  Alliance,  Neb.,  which  position  he 
held  until  December  1,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  service  with 
ihe  St.  Paul,  as  noted  above. 

M.  B.  Lamb,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  was  announced 
in  these  columns  on  December  7,  was  born  in  Hannibal  on 
November  12,  1872.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Burlington 
on  September  1.  1886,  as  a  caller  at  Burlington,  la.  From 
October  1,  1889,  to  March  1,  1894,  he  was  telegraph  operator  on 
the  Ottumwa  division;  from  March  1,  1894,  to  May  1,  1895, 
telegraph  operator  at  Hannibal,  Mo.;  from  May  1,  1895,  to 
December  30,  1899,  telegraph  operator,  bill  clerk  and  chief  clerk, 
freight  department,  Keokuk,  Iowa ;  from  December  30,  1899,  to 
May  12,  1903,  wire  chief,  car  distributor  and  despatcher  at 
Hannibal,  Mo.;  May  12,  1903,  to  February  15,  1907,  despatcher 
at  Brookfield,  Mo.;  from  February  IS,  1907,  to  January  1,  1911, 
night  chief  despatcher  at  Brookfield,  Mo.;  from  January  1,  1911, 
to  June  12,  19l2,  terminal  trainmaster  at  Beardstown,  111. ;  and 
from  January  12,  1912,  to  June  20,  1917,  trainmaster  of  the 
Beardstown  division.  On  June  20,  1917,  he  was  promoted  to 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  La  Crosse  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Hannibal  division, 
effective'  December  1. 

Traffic 

G.  A.  Blair,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Chicago,  has  resigned,  effective  Decem- 
ber 31. 

C.  H.  Guion  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  succeed- 
ing C.  P.  Norman,  acting  commercial  agent,  transferred,  effective 
December  1 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

J.  A.  Heaman,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  chief  engineer 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
was  announced  in  these  columns  on  November  16,  was  born  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  June 
3,  1874.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  and  Col- 
legiate Institute  at  Lon- 
don, Ont..  and  -graduated 
from  McGill  University 
at  Montreal,  Que.,  in 
1902.  He  was  also  an 
articled  pupil  to  Moore 
&  Henry,  engineers  and 
surveyors  at  London, 
Ont,  from  1893  to  1898 
and  holds  a  diploma  for 
the  Ontario  and  Domin- 
ion Land  Surveyors.  He 
entered  railway  service 
as  an  instrument  man  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  at  St. 
Catherines  and  Port 
Union,  Ont.,  in  April. 
1901.  He  was  resident 
engineer  at  Oshawa. 
Ont..    from    April,    1902, 

to  November.  1902;  from  November.  1902,  to  November,  1903, 
he  was  assistant  resident  engineer  at  Toronto,  Ont.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  as  an  assistant  engineer 
in  charge  of  a  location  party  cast  of  Winnipeg  in  November,  1903. 
From  May,  1905,  to  November,  1906,  he  was  division  engineer  in 
charge  of  location  and  construction  east  of  Winnipeg,  and  from 
November,  1906,  to  October,  1908,  he  was  assistant  district  engi- 
neer at  Kenora,  Ont.  From  October,  1908,  to  June,  1910,  he  was 
assistant  district  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  Kenora 
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and  Winnipeg,  and  in  April,  1911,  was  promoted  to  district  engi- 
neer with  office  at  Winnipeg,  in  which  position  he  remained  until 
March,  1912,  when  he  was  appointed  office  engineer  at  Winni- 
peg. From  March,  1912,  until  August,  he  was  division  engineer 
at  Jasper,  Alta.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
to  the  chief  engineer  at  Winnipeg,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  mentioned  above,  eflfective  November 
1. 

Edward  S.  Pearce,  whose  appointment  as  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at 
Beech  Grove,  Ind.,  was  announced  in  the  issue  of  December  7. 
graduated  from  the  mechanical  engineering  course  at  Purdue 
University  and  was  first  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way 
and  mechanical  departments  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  From 
June,  1913,  to  January,  1914,  he  was  employed  in  the  machinery 
department  of  Jos.  T.  Ryerson  &  Sons,  Chicago.  On  the  latter 
date  he  entered  the  service  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
West  as  a  special  engineer  in  the  office  of  the  chief  mecjianical 
engineer  at  Chicago,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1914,  when 
he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  office  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis.  In  April,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
mechanical  engineer  and  in  January,  1917,  he  was  again  promoted 
to  special  engineer  in  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent, 
transportation  department  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  as  noted  above,  effective  December  1. 

H.  R.  Warnock,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  was 
mentioned  in  these  columns  December  14,  was  born  at  Newcastle, 
Pa.,  on  July  16,  1870.  He 
began  railway  work  as  a 
freight  brakeman  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh  in 
June,  1889,  and  later  in 
the  same  year  went  to 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  as  a  brakeman.  In 
September,  1891,  he  was 
promoted  to  locomotive 
fireman  and  later  was 
locomotive  engineer, 
which  position  he  held 
until  May,  1900.  From 
that  date  until  July,  1904, 
he  served  consecutively 
as  engine  despatcher, 
roundhouse  foreman,  and 
gentral  foreman,  resign- 
ing on  the  latter  date  to- 
become  master  mechanic  "'  **'  ^''™'"^'' 
of   the    West   Side   Belt, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  October,  1505,  when  he 
became  master  mechanic  of  the  Monongahela  Railroad.  He'  re- 
mained in  this  position  until  September,  1913.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land, which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment  as  noted  above, 
effective  December  IS.  As  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  St.  Paul,  he  will  have  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Railway  Officers  in  Military  Service 

F.  G.  Robbins,  general  superintendent  of  the  Erie  at  Chicago, 
has  been  commissioned  a  major  in  the  Engineers  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps. 

J.  R.  Jackson,  assistant  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Chicago,  has  received  a  commission  as 
captain  in  the  ordnance  department  of  the  United  States  army. 

C.  W.  Haupt,  assistant  engineer  in  the  valuation  department 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago,  has  received  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  engineering  corps  of  the  United  States 
army. 

South  .''ifric.nn  Traffic  Restricted. — A  cable  to  the  African 
World  states  that  in  consequence  of  a  shortage  of  locomotive 
power  on  the  South  African  railways,  coupled  with  the  movement 
of  maize  coastwards,  the  coal  and  passenger  traffic  is  restricted. 
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